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PREFACE 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


fr WHS tiuit many dcTi'cts slioulil be ibiiml in the first E^lition of a 

work iik(^ the Dictinmiry offin^ek ami Eornau Autiqnitk'S, frmlH*iU‘in<r a 
v:ir’h‘1y of sulyi’Cits, wntlen by (lincrenl pcrsoim, ami pnblish(‘d perierlii'all)'. 
Of* these no one was more fnily aware tlmii the Editor; ami aeeordiinjidr, 
wlnai the sahi ol‘ a very large iinpn‘ssioii rendered the fireparatlon of a second 
Edition nc-cossary, he resolved to spare no pains and ex^adions to remha* the 
work still more worthy of the approbation with •which it had be<‘ii already 
received. The following will be found to be tlio principal improvciaents in 
the present JCditioii. 

1, Many of the most important artich^s are nevrittein This is espinaally 
the, ease in the earlier porfmu of the work, since it was originally intended to 
cmn])lei,fi it in a much smaher (Munpass tlmn wais afterwards found advisable ; 
and accordiiiglymany subjects in th(Mnirlier lidtcrs of the alphabet wxto treated 
in ihe first Edition witii a ]>re.vity which previmted the writers from giving a 
full and satisfactory explanation of sijveral important points. 

2. ]\Iany sulijceis which were entirely omitted in ilie first Edition arc here 
supplied. Any one who has had experience in the arrangement of a work in 
alphabetical order will not be sui‘i>ris<‘(I that there slioulii he many omissions 
111 the ilrsi Kdithm of such a work. >Soine idea may be {(umied of the exten- 
sive addiitions made to the wiirk, when it is stated that, including the articles 
whicJi Imve been rewritteig the pn^.scnfc Edition <;onfains upwards of three 
hiindre.d pages of eutindy umv matter. 

:i Tlmse, ariiele.s which have not been rewritten have been cariifully nwiscik 
and in iminy of thmu errors have been (torrected, extraneous mailer omitted, 
and iiiiieh additional information given. In this part of his labours the Ediiut 
has received the most valuable asHistance from Mr. fleorgc Long, Dr. Schmitz, 
and Blr. Philip Hinlilu 

4. Additional illustrations have bmn given by means of miw \woilni% 
wlicrcnau’ tlic subjects appeared to require tiiom. Many of ilic'se new wiiod- 
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cuts lire c5f considerable importance, as tlie reader may see hj referriiirr to 
tlic articles A^npMtheaii'iiin^ Aqiiacductus, Coiicnuia, Te)nplt(my and inanj 
others, 

5. An alteration Las been made in the arrangement of tlie work, wLicli will 
tend to facilitate its use. In the former Edition tlioro was some inconsisieiKjy 
ill tlie use of Greek, Latin, and English words lor the names of articles. In 
the present Edition the Latin language lias been always employed for the 
lieading of the articles, except in those subjects connected with Greek Anti- 
quities wdicreno corresponding words existed in Latin; as, for instance, in legal 
terms, and in tlie names of magistrates. In these cases tlie Greek language lias 
been necessarily employed ; but, incompliance with a wish expressed by many 
persons, the Greek words are given in Latin letters, with the Gi'cek characters 
subjoined. 

In conclusion, tlie Editor has to cxjiress Inks regret that lie is unahlc in unjr 
w*ay to make the additions and alterations in t!ie present Edition available to 
the purchasers of tlio former one. JIc luul at one tiinc thought ol’ jiubli.shing 
them in a separate form; but he found, as tlio ivork proceeded, that this was quite 
impossible, on account of their great number and lenglli. In lad, the present 
Edition must be regarded, to a considerahhj extent, a,s a new work, 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


London, August 1st, HdS. 



PREFACE 


T<» 

THE FIRST ERITTOn. 


The stuclj of Greek aiul Roman Antiquities kas, in eonnaon wll1i all 
pliiloiogical stiiflicSy made great progn^ss in Ikiropo witliin tlie. Iai4 fifty y(‘ars. 
The earlier writers on the subject whose works arc eoutaiiuid in tine colleetions 
of Gronovius and Grmvius, display little Ijistorieul criiieisni, find glvii no coia 
prehcnsive view or living idcfi of the piihiic and private life of the anedents. 
They were contentedj for the most part, Vvdtli nna'eiy eolluciiiig faf*ts, and arrang- 
ing them in some systematic form, and seemed md to have felt the wfint of any 
thing more: they wrote about antiquity as if the people had never existed; 
tliey did not atioinpt to realise to IheJr own minds, or to rcpresmii to those of 
others, the li\ing spirit of Greek and Roman civilisation. But by tlic labours 
of modern scholars life has been breathed into the study: men are no longer 
satisfied VFith isolated facts on soptiratii departments of the subject, but endea- 
vour to form some conception of aulieputy as an organic whole, and to trace 
the relation of one pfirt to another. 

There is scarcely a single subject included under the genei'a! name of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, which has not received elucklation from the writings 
of the modern scholars of Gexanany. The history and political relatiinis of the 
nations of antiquity have been ])laced in an (mtiredy difFerent light since the 
publication of Niebuhr’s Roman History, wliicli gave a new impiilBc to the 
study, and has been succeeded by the woi'ks of Buckh, K. O. hlfillor, Wachs- 
iniith, K. F. Hermann, and other distinguished schohirs. The study of the 
Roman law, which has been unaccountably neglected in tliis connf rj, has been 
prosecuted with extraordinary success by the great jurists of Germany, among 
whom Savlgny stands preeminent, and claims our profoundost admiratioin 
The subject of Attic law, though in a scientific point of view one of much 
less interest and importance than the Roman law, but without a competent 
knowledge of which it is impossible to tindcrsland the Greek orators, has also 
received much elucidation from the writings of Meier, Schoiminn, Bunsen, 
Platner, Iludiwalckcr, and others. Nor has the private life of the ancients 
been neglected. Th(3 diseuvcfy of Herculancnm and Pompeii IntH supplied ■ 

a 
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us willi important information on the subject, wbicli bas also been dis- 
cussed witli ability by several modern writers, among wliom W. A. Becker, of 
licipzig, deserves to be particularly mentioned. The study of ancient art like- 
wise, to wliicli our scliolars liave paid little attention, lias been diligently cul- 
tivated in Germany from tlie time of Winckelmann and Lessing, who founded 
tlie modern scliool of criticism in art, to wbicb we are indebted for so many 
valuable works. 

While, however, so much has been done in every department of the subject, 
no attempt has hitherto been made, either in Germany or in this country, to 
make the results of modern researches available for the purposes of instruction, 
by giving them in a single work, adapted for the use of students. At present, 
correct information on many matters of antiquity can only ho obtained by 
consulting a large number of costly works, which few students can have access 
to. It was therefore thought that a work on Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
which should be founded on a careful examination of the original sources, with 
such aids as could be derived from the best modern writers, and which should 
bring up the subject, so to speak, to the present state of philological learning, 
would form a useful acquisition to all persons engaged in the study of antiquity. 

It was supposed that this woi'k might fall into the hands of two dilFerent classes 
of readers, and it was therefore considered proper to provide for the prohahhj 
wants of each, as far as was possible. It has been intended not only for schools, 
but also for tiie use of students at universities, and of other persons, who may 
wish to obtain more extensive information on the subject than an elementary 
work can supply. Accordingly numerous references have been given, not only 
to the classical authors, but also to the best modern writers, which will point 
out the sources of information on each subject, and enable the reader to extend 
his inquiries further if he wishes. At the same time it must be observ(‘d, 
that it has been impossible to give at the end of each article the whole of the 
literature wdiich belongs to it. Such a list of works as a full account of 
the literature would require, would have swelled the work mucli beyond the 
limits of a single volume, and it lias therefore only been possible to rcf(‘r to the 
principal modern aiiilioritics. This lias been more particularly tlie case with 
such articles as treat of the Roman constitution and law, on whicli the modern 
writers are almost innumorahlc. 

A work like the present might have been arranged cither in a systematic or 
an alphabetical form. Each plan has its advantages and disadvantages, but many 
reasons induced the Editor to adopt the latter. Besides the obvious advantage 
of an al])habetical arrangement in a work of reference like the present, it 
enabled the Editor to avail himself of the assistance of several scholars who had 
made certain departments of antiquity their particular study. It is (|nitG im- 
possible that a work which comprehends all the subjects included under Greek 
and Roman Antiquities can be written satisfactorily by any one individual. As 
it was therefore absolutely nece.ssary to divide tlio labour, no other arrangement 
offered so many facilities for the purpose as that which has been adopted ; in 
addition to which, the form of a Dictionary has the additiojial advantage of 
enabling the writer to give a complete account of a subject under one head, 
which cannot so well bo done in a systematic work. An example will 
what is meant A history of the patrician and plebeian orders at Rome can 
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©Illy be gained from a S3"stematic work by putting together the statemciils con- 
tained in many different parts of the work, while, in a Dictionary, a connected 
view of their history is given from the earliest to the latest limes iiiidcr the 
respective words. The same remark will apply to iiiimeroiis other subjects. 

Some subjects have been included in the present -work which have not usually 
been treated of in wmrks on Greek and lioman Antiquities. These subjects 
have been inserted on account of the important influence which thcjy exercised 
upon the public and private life of the ancients. Thus, considerable space has 
been given to the articles on Painting and Statuary, and also to those on the 
different departments of the Drama. Tliere may seem to be some inconsisteJiey 
and apparent capriciousness in the admission and rejection of suhjiicts, but it is 
very difficult to determine at what point to sto}> in a work of this kind. A 
Dictionary of Greek and Poman Anthpiities, if understood in its most extonsive 
Signification, would comprehend an account of every thing relating to anti{|uity. 
In its narrower sense, however, the term is eoniiiu'd to an ae(‘mnit of thc^ public, 
and private life of the Gret'ks and Homans, and it is convenieut to adhere, to 
tiiis signification of the word, howcviw arbitrary it may Ixa For this rtaisou 
several articles have been inserted in the work which some p(*rsons may n^gard 
as out of place, and others have been omitted which have sometirm's Inam im- 
properly included in writings on Greek and Koman Antiquities. Ktdlher tli(3 
names of persons and divinities, nor those of places, liave been inserted in the, 
present work, as the former will be treated of in the Dj<‘lionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and hlythology,” and the hitter in tlm |}i<‘.tionary ofTG’cGc 
and Roman Geograpliy.’' 

The subjects of the woodcuts have been chosen liy tlie writers of the artleh^s 
which they illustrate, and the drawings have been made undm" their superintoji- 
denco. Many of tliese have ])ecn takmi from originabs in the British 
and others from the different works whiidi contain re, presentations of works of 
ancient art, as the Museo Borbonico, Mnseo Gapltcdino, hlilliifs PeiuturcH di*, 
Vases Antiques, TisGh])ein’s and DTIanearviihds engravings frtan Sir William 
JlamiltoiTs Vases, and otiier similar works, nithmdo lillle use bus been mad»». in 
this country of existing works of art, for the purpose of ilhistratiiig antiquity. In 
many cases, however, the riipi'csentaliou of an object gives a far betl(?r idtMi ot 
the purposes for which it was intended, and the wniy in which it was us<h 15 tlran 
any explanation in words only can convey. Besides which, somi*, ac(jnaintauc«', 
with the remains of ancient art is almost essimtial to a proper p(‘rc(q)tIon of llm 
spirit of antiquity, and -would tmid to rdine and elevate the, taste, and lead lo a 
just appreciation of works of art in general. 

Mr. George Long, who has contributed to this ’Work the artich*s relating to 
Roman Law, has sent the Editor the following remarks, which he %vishes to 
make respecting the articles hehas written, and which are accordingly sulyoiucd 
in his own words. 

The writer of the articles ma.rk<‘d with the loiters G, L* consicle-rs some 
“ apology necessary in respect of wliat he lias contributed to this work, lie has 
never had the advantage of attmiding a course of lectures on Roman Law, and 
he has written these articles in the midst of numerous cmgageinents, whicli left 


* qixj woodcuts have been e^cciUcd by Ulr, John FicIhoil 
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little time for other labour. The want of proper materials also was often 
aiui it would have been sufficient to prevent the writer from venturing on 
such an undertaking, if he had not been able to avail Iiiinsclf of the library 
of his friend, Mr. William Wright, of Lincoln’s Inn* These cinmrastaiices 
will, perhaps, he some excuse for the errors and imperfections which vrill be 
apparent enough to those who are competent judges. It is only tlioso ^vlui 
have formed an adequate conception of the extent and variety of the matter 
of law in general, and of the Homan Law in particular, who can estimate tlui 
(litllculty of writing on such a subject in England, and they will alluv/ to him 
wiio has attempted it a just measure of indulgence. The writer claims such 
indulgence from those living writers of whose labours he has availed hiinHcdf, 
iiTiny of these articles should ever fall in their way. It will he apparent 
that these articles have been written mainly with the view of illustrating 
“ tlie, classical writers ; and that a consideration of the persons for whose use 
they are intended, and the present slate of knowledge of the Roman Law in 
“ this country, have been sufficient reasons for the omission of many iinpoiiant 
matters which would have been useless to most readers and sonieiiines imin- 
“ teliigiblc. 

Though few modern writers have been used, coin[)arcd with the whole 
“ number wlio might have been use.d, they are not absolutely few, an<[ many of 
them to Englislnnen are new. Many ol’ tiicm also arc the best, and among 
the best, of the kind. Tbe diOiculty of writing those articles was increased by 
the want of hooks in the English language ; for, though we have miiny writers 
on various departments of the Roman Law, of whom two or three have been 
referred to, they have been seldom us(m 1, and with vv.i'j little prolifd’ 

It would be improper to close these remarks witliout stating the. obligations 
this work is under to Mr. Long. It was chiefly through his advice and on- 
coLiragcmimt that the Editor was induced to luidertakc it, and during ils 
iU'ogress he Iras always been ready to give his counsel whenever it wa.s 
needed. It is therefore as much a matter of duly as il is of pleasure, to make 
tins public acknowiedginenl to him. 

WILLIAM SMFriL 


I/mdoB, April 2n<l, 1842. 
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ABACUS. 

AB'ACUS flt'iioted primarily a f?qiinrc 

tablet of any material ; and was hence ai>]>lied iit 
the following significations : — 

1, In Architecture it denoted the flat sijnare 
stone, which constituted the highest nieinlier of a 
column, being placed inmiediatcly under the archi- 
trave. The annexiul figure is drawn from that in 
tlie British Museum, wliich was taken from the 
Parthenon at Athens, <and is a perfect specimen of 
the capital of a Doric column. 



Tn the more ornamented orders of architecture, 
such as the Corinthian, the sides of the ahaiuis 
were curved inwards, and a rose or some otluT 
decoration was frequently jilaccd in the middle of 
each side ; hut the name Aliacus was given to the 
stone thus diversified and enriched, as well as in 
its original form. (Vilruv. iii. ii, iv. 1. § 7.) 

2. A painted panel, coller, or stpiare compaii;- 
ment in the wall or ceiling of a chainher. (Plin. 
//. N. xxxiii. 56, xxxv. 1, Id ; Vitruv. vii. d. 

§ 10 ; Letronne, Peintur, mur. p. 470.) 

3. A wooden tray,, xised for a variety of pur- 
poses in domestic economy. It was, for instance, 
the name given to the mmira (fidtcrpa)^ or tray for 
kneading dough. (Cratin. Fraff, p. 27, od. Jlunkel ; 
Pqllux, vi. 90, X. 105 ; Cato, Jt II 10 ; Ilesycli, 
A*, u fiduTpa ; Schol. in Timor* iv. 61.) 

4. A hoard, covered with sand or dust, used hy 
mathematicians for drawing diagrams (Eustalb, in 
Oil i 107), and by arithmeticians for the purposes i 
of calculation. (Pers. ;SW. i 131.) Per the latter i 
purpose peiqiendicular lines or cliamiels seem to 
have heon drawn in the sand upon the hoard ; but 
sometimes the hoard had perpendictilar wooden di- 
visions, the fipnee on the right hand being intended 
for units, the next space for tens, the next for 
hundreds, and so on. Thus was constructed the , 


ABACUS. 

d.€dKiop^ c(fl ov xp7](f/i^ovo IV, the ahamis on which 
they cidcnlatc,” i. r. n'ckon liy the use of stoni'H 
Ofdcnl). (Comp. IM \.2f)) 'J’hc figure 
following repre.sents the probahh* form nnd ajjpejir- 
»nnc<‘ of Mich an abacus, Tlu' leadiT will oiw*! vc, 
that stone altiT stone inig lit In* put into tin* rigiiJ- 
hand parLiLioii until they mnounted to 10, ivhen it 
would be iieccssaiy to fjike them all out a.? repre- 
sented in the figure, and inst(‘ad of them to put 
one stmie into the iu‘xt partition. The stoneH in 
this division inigiit in like manner amount to 16, 
thus represmiting 10 x !0s=s 1 00, when it would he 
necessarj’- to take out the 10, and iuhteacl of tliein 
to put one stone into the third partition, niul so ou. 
On this principle th(3 atones iii the abacuH, as de- 
liiK'ated in the figure, would be equivulcnt to 
359,310. 



5. A board adapted for playing with dice or 
comiters, i*esombling a draught-board or baUc- 
garntnoii-hoarib (Unryst. ap* Aik. x. p, 435, d ; 
yuct. Ni t, 22 ; Macrob, Sat i. 5.) I'lie OreckH had 
a tradition ascribing this (‘ontrivauco to Palamedes, 
hence they called it tlie abaciw of l.hdaumdcs.'” 
(Th UakapijB^LQv Mdmw, Kustatin in Oi* L 107.) 
[L.iTJtuNct;ni. ] 

^ 0, A table or sideboard, chiefly used far tins 
diajilay (cayiowcro) of gold and silver mips. 1’bo 
tops of such taldea were sometimes made c;f silver, 
but mote usually of marlihg and appear in mnno 
cases to have liad riumeronH cells or iKirtitimis be- 
neath, in wtiich the plate was likewise placi'd. !lhe 
use of abaci was first introduced at ilomo from Asia 
Minor after the victories of (jn» Manlius Vubo, 
m a } B7, and their introduction was regarded w 
one of the marks of the luxury of tbo age. , 

B 



2 ABORTIO. 

(Cic. Ver?\ iv, 16, Tiisc. v. 21 ; Liv. xxxix. C ; j 
PUn, ILIV. xxxvii. 6 ; Pctron. 73 ; Sid. Apoll. xvii. 
7, 8.) These aljiici arc sometimes called mensae 
DelpUeae. (Cic. Terr. iv. 7)9 ; Mart. xii. 67 ; 
Bcclvcr, Galliis^ vol. i. p. 1 40.) 

7. A pari of the theatre on or near the stage. 

8. The diminutive Auacuius {aiakimeos) de- 

noted a tile ot marhle, glass, or any other .substance 
used for making omainental pavements. They -were 
of vaiions colours. (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 67 ; Mos- 
chion, «/>. Ath. v. 207. d.) [,f. Y.j 

ABACT US VENTER. [Auortjo.] 
ABALIENA^TIO. [Mancipium.] 

A BDICA'TIO. [Maoistiiatus.] 

ABOLLA, the Latin form of ap.§6xXa^ i. e, 
avaSoX’f], a loose woollen cloak. Nonius quotes a 
])a.sbago of Varro to show that it was a gannent 
worn by soldiers (vodis mdita7'tj3), and thus op- 
posed to the toga. Its form and the mode of 
wearing it are seen in the figures annexed, taken 
from the has-rclichs on tlie triumphal arch of Sep- 
timius Seveuis at ilume. 



It was, however, not confined to military occa- 
sions, Imt was also worn in the city. (Suet. Cal. 
3/>.) It was e.speciaiiy used by the Stoic philoso- 
phers at Rome ais ilui pallium, pkilosopluoitm^ just as 
the Greek pbilosophor.s were accustomed to dis- 
tinguish themselves by ‘t particular dress. (Juv. 
iv. 75; Mart, iv, 63, viii. 48.) IJence the expres- 
sion of Juvenal (iv. 75) fadnus mujurts abolkie 
merely signifies, a crime committed by a very 
deep philosopher.” (llohuich, ad Jm* 1. c * ; Becker, 
G(dla% vol. li. p. 99.) 

ABOTlTiO. This word and the cognate word 
ahoHhus,, abortm\ were applied to a child pre- 
maturely born, whence it appears that they were 
also apfdied to signify a premature birth brought 
nJjout designedly. The phrase ubadm wnlcr in 
Paulus (&>e7d. Mecep. iv. 9) simjily means a pre- 
mature birth. That abortion in ibe secondary sense 
of the word was practised among the Homans, 
appears from variouB })nssag’cs and from there being 
an enactment against it (Big. 48. tit. 19. s. 38.) 
ft is not stated at what lime a penalty against pro- 
curing abortion was established. It is maintained 
by Borae modern writers that the practice of abor- 
tion became so common among the Homans, that 
combined with cdiliacy and other causes it mate- 


ACCEPTILATIO, 

riallj' diminished the population of Ptome. But this 
general assertion is not sufficiently proved. The 
practice of abortion appears not to have been viewed 
in tlie same light by the Greeks and Romans as 
by the Christian nations of modern times. Aris- 
totle in his FoUtik (vii. 14), recommends it on the 
condition that the cliild has not yet got sensation 
and life, as he expresses it. In Plato’s Republic 
(v. p, 25), it is also permitted. At Athens, a per- 
son who had caused the abortion of a child by 
means of a potion (apSkeodpidLov), was liable to an 
action (ap^kderem ypa(f)'fi)^ but we do not know 
wbat was the penalty in case of conviction : it was 
certainly not death. There was a speech of Lysias 
on this subject, which is lost. {Fraq. p. 8. ed. 
Keiske.) "[G.L.] 

ABROGA^TIO. [Lex.] 

ABSOLU'TIO. [Judex.] 

ABSTINENDl BENEFFCIUM. [IIerer.] 
ABU'SUS. L Usus Feuctus.] 

ACAENA (’A/caffi? 7 , auatva, or in later Greek 
a/cem,in one place &icaiPOp) is a veiy ancient Greek 
word, for it is said to liave hemi derived from the 
Thessalians or from the Pelasgians. It seems ori- 
ginally to have meant a pointed stick : thus it was 
ap[»ll('d both to a goad and to a bhcjiherd’s stall'. 
Aftorwarils it came (like our pole and perch, and 
tlie (i!erman.s/c//;//t!) to mean a measuniig rod of the 
length of ten Grei'k feet, or, according to jli'syuhins, 
9'i which is the same thing. It was used 

m measuring land, and thus it resembles the Ko- 
inan decempeda. It is doubtful wiietluT tiiere 
was a corresponding square merisure. (Schol. tu 
JpolL Rhod.iu. 1326 ; Said. s.v . ; Hesych. s. v . ; 
Scliow, Jfomicli. Radii, p. 648 ; Olympiodor. ad 
Arisiot. Mdeoroloij. p. 25 ; Heron, ap. Salmas, ad* 
No/m. p. 481 ; Warm, da Rond. p. 93.) Compute 
Acna. [P. S.j 

ACAffiTfJM. [Navis.] 

AOCENSL 1. Public officers who attended on 
sevenil of the Roman inagistrati's. Tlu^y sum- 
moned the people to the asscrnhlies, and those w!to 
had lawsuits to court ; they preserved order in the 
aRscmhlii's and the courts, and proclaimed the time 
of the day when it was the third hour, the sixth 
hour, and the ninth hour. An acceiisus anciently 
preceded the consul who had not the fasces, and 
iictors without fasces walked liehind him, which 
custom after being disused was restored by Julius 
Cai'sar in his first consulship, (Varr. A. L. vii. 58, 
cd. Muller ; Plin. //. N. til. 60; Buet did. 2tl ; 
Liv, ill 33.) Accensi also attended on tin* guveruors 
of provinces (Cic. ad Fndr. i, 1. §4), and were 
commonly freedmenof the magistrate on whom they 
attended. 

j 2. A body of reserve trocgiH, wlio followed the 
Roman, army without having any military duties to 
peri'onn, and who were taken one hj one to siipfjly 
any vacancies that might occur in the legions. 
They were according to the census of Servius 
Tullius taken from the fifth class of citizens. They 
were ]daced in. battle in the rear of the army, be- 
hind the triarii, and seem to have acted sometimes 
ns orderlies to the olficers. They were also called 
Adsaiptieli and in later times Supemumenmi. 
(FeSt. s, u. AmmA, AdhCTiplleU; Liv. i. 43, viii. 
8, 10 ; Veget. ii. 19 ; Niebuhr, Rom, lild, voLi 
p. 449, &e.) 

ACCKPTII^A'ITO is defined to be a release by 
mutual interrogation between debtor and creditor, 
])y which each party is exoiu-raioii from the same 
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contract. In otlicr words ncccptilatio is the form 
of words hy which a creditor releases his debtor 
from a debt or obligation, and acknowledges ho has 
received that which in fact he has not received 
(vcliiti imaginaria solutio). This release of debt by 
acceptilatio applies only to such debts as have been 
contracted bj)^ stipulatio, conformably to a rule of 
Roman law, that only contracts made by words 
can be put an end toby words. But the astuteness 
of the Roman lawyers found a mode of complying; 
with the rule, and at the same time c-vtcndiiig the 
acccptilatio to all kinds and to any number of ^con- 
tracts. This was the invention of Galhts Aquilms, 
who devised a foirnula for reducing ail and every 
kind of contracts to the stipulatio. This being 
done, the acceptilatio would immediately ^ apply, 
inasmuch as the matter was by sucli fonnula 
brought within the general mle of law above men- 
tioned. The acceptilatio must be absolute and ^ not 
conditional. A part of a debt or obligation might 
he released as well as the wliole, provided tlio 
thing was in its nature capahle of division. A 
piipillus could not release a debt by acceptilatio, 
without the auctoritas of his tutor, but be could be 
released from a debt. A -woman also could noi 
release a debt by sti])ulatio without tlio auctoritas 
of a tutor. Thc*phra,sc li.y which a meditor is said 
to release his debtor by acccptilatio is, dcUtori ac- 
coptam^ or aeeeplo Jhcera or Jerre^ or ucoepltim hn- 
here. When anything wliicli was done on tlie behalf 
of or for the state, such as a building for imstaiua', 
was approved by the competent authorities, it was 
said, in acceptum ferri^ or rcferrL (Dig. 4d. Lit, 
4 ; 48. tit. 11. s. 7 ; Oaius, ii. 84, Ac. ili. 18.0, 
Ac.) . , [0;h,] 

ACCE^SSIO Is a legal term which signifies that 
two thiugs arc united in such wise that one is 
considered to become a component piu’t of the other ; 
one tiling is considered tiic principal, and the otiier 
is considered to ho an accisssion or addition to it 
Sometimes it may l»e doiibtfui which i.s to ho con- 
sidered the priiicipalthiiig and which the accesmun. 
But the owner of the principal thing, whichever it 
is, became the owner of tiio accession also. Tlie 
most imdisputcd kind of accessio i.s that whiidt 
arises from the union of a thing with tlm ground ; 
and when the union hetwemi the ground and tlie 
thing is complete, the thing belongs to him who i.s 
the owner of the grouml, Tims if a man builds 
on the ground of another man, the building belongs 
to the owner of the ground, unless it is a Imilding 
of a moveable nature, as a tent ; for the rule of law 
is “superficies solo cedit.” A tree hclongiug to 
one man, if planted in the gToand f>f another man, 
belongs to the owner of the ground as soon as ii 
has taken root. The same rule applies to seeds 
and pla-nta. 

If one man wrote on the pajiyrus (chartiilue) or 
parchment (membranae) of another, the material 
was considered the principal, and of course the 
writing belonged to the owner of tlie paper or parch- 
ment. If a man painted a picture on another man’s 
wood (tabula) or whatever the materials might bo, 
the painting was considered to bo tlie principal 
(talnila picturae codit). The principle which de- 
termined the acquisition of a new ])roperty by ac- 
cessio was this — the intimate and inseparable union 
of the accessory with the principal ^ Accordingly, 
there might bo accessio by pure accident without 
the intorventiou of any rational agent If a piece 
of land was tom away by a stream from ono man'ls 
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land and attached to the haul of anoilicr, it liocamo 
the property of the man to whose land it was at- 
tached after it was hi'iily altacla'd to it, hut not 
before. This must not be confounded -with the case 
of Alluvio. 

The person who loht his piopiudv by accesao 
had as a general rule a right to lie uirlemiiiiied 
for his loss by the person who acipiiied the now 
property. Tlic e-veeptions were cases ol mala fuh's. 

The term accessio is also applied to things which 
are the products of other things, and not ad dial to 
them externally as in the case just mentioned. 
Every arces.sio of this kind hriongs to the owiut 
of the pnncipal thing : the produce of a beast, tlie 
]»roducc of a field, and of a tree bidongs to tlni 
owner. In some cases one inau may have a rig) it 
to the produce (iruetus) of a thing, tiioiigii the 
thing belongs to anotlicr. j Usus i-’iiueTi s, j 

The term acce.suoiu'.s was alM> jqjpiied to tiiose 
who were sureties or lioundfor oth»'is, as liib'jussores. 
(Dig. 45. tit. 1. s. 01. ; ruchta, Cunui, d<-r Ins/iin- 
tumup ii, p. Ob‘1 ; Dig. 41. tit. 1 ; (Jtalurt, ii. 73, 
Ac. CoNFU.sio.) ID.L.) 

AC'CLAMAnTO vas the public expression of 
ap])robation or disapprob.iiion, pleasure or dus 
pleasure*, Ac. by loud aeelaniatioiis. Du many oe- 
casions, tiieri* appear to have lii-en I'crtaiu forins of 
acclamations always used by the Homans ; as, for 
imstance, at marriages, lu Hpmop lhjuwtHm\ or 
(explained by Liv. i. 0.) ; at triumphs, Jo 
(riumpfu^ loiriumpha; at the conelu.sioii of phpys 
the last actor talleil out /Vo/a/Z/e to the [ peciitiorH ; 
oratois were nsiiaily piaised h} such expreHidon.s as 
JJena of pntvdm\\ llvHo N«m puUd 

Ac. ((Jic. J)o DmZ. iii. tld.) nuder the empire 
the name fT urflanndifmvH was givmi to the praisi-s 
and liattcri(‘.H whieh the s,enale beivtowed upon the 
emperor and his lamihy 'i'h< se aeelamntloneu, 
which arc rnujuently <| noted ]>y the Acr/p/oms ///v* 
torhe W(*re often of eimsidetahle length, 

and seem to have been cinuited by tin: a bole Inidy 
of seiiatoiu 'Jhiere i.vet'e- regular uiriuuHtf/tit/oa 
.shouw'd by the people, of whieh one of the must 
common was Dii ie mroNf. fDapiioi, MwiinL 
1 8, tldb Gtmlian. f/vv, 11 j Lampnd. Aerco, 
8 — I‘J ; VopihC. ybe. 4, d, 7^ 11) (Ither 

lustanctss of afrhmwfmiea arc given by hVrrnriuH, 
IM )7hmm Acdmmitmilhm ct iHuum^ in (Jr.icvius, 
Themm\ Mam, Jniiq. vol. \t. 

ACCUBA^TIO, the act of reclining at meals. 

ACCIRBTTA, the name of couehes winch were 
u.scsl in the time of tlie Roman emperors, iimti'mi 
of the triclinium, for reeliiihig upon at meals. The 
mattre.sfics and feather-hedw wen* softm’ and higher, 
and tlm supports (fuiom) of tlumi lower !u pro- 
portion, than in the trieliuium. The clothes and 
pillows apread over thmn wau'e cfdled (wmhttalla, 
(Tuamprid JIdim, 18, 25 : Schol, ad JfW'. daf. v. 
17.) U-Y.] 

AOOUSATIO. [Jm>Bx.l 
ADERIiA (Aitofwrptv), the ineeuBo box n»cd 
in gacriftcas. (flor. Cbrni. iii, 8. 2 ; Virg, ArPi, v. 
745.) The incenHo wms taken out of the. acerra 
and let fall upon the burning altar: hence, wo have 
the cxpr(*s»ion de acerra Ukms* (Ov. MmL iv. 
8.88; Bcffi. ii.5.) [TiwUBvmjM.] The ^acerra 
represented below is taken from a bas-relief in the 
museum of the Capitol 

'l''he acerra wag also, accorcllng to Festus (& ».), 
a small altar, placed before the dead, on which 
3 
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fx^ifuBies were imrut. There was a law in the 
Twelve Ta-hles, which rcbtrictcd ilio nse of acerrae 
at fiiTicrals. (<Jk*. Let/, ii 24.) [J. Y.] 

ACETA'BULUM o^v^a.(l>ov^ d^vSdcpwy)^ 
a vinegar-cup, which, from tJic fondness of the 
Greeks and Romans for vinegar, was probably 
always placed on the table at meals to dip the food 
in before eating it. The vessel was wide and 
open above, as we see in the annexed cut, taken 
from Panofka’s work on Greek vases; and the 
name was also given to all cups rosenililing it in 
siKO and form, to whatever use they might be ap- 
plied. They were eoininoiily of earthenware, but 
foometimes of silver, bronze, or gold. (Arlstoph. 
Jtf. Jj()l ; Ath(>n. VI. p. 230, xi. p. 404 ; Quiutil 
viii. G.) The cups used by jugglers in their per- 
fonnaiiccs were also called by this name, (Sen. 
JiJp. 45.) 



AOE'rAGllTLUM,a Roman measure (*f capa- 
city, fluhl and dry, equivalent to the Greek o^v§a(l>ov. 
It was one-fourth of tlic hmuina; and therc‘ror<‘ 
one-eighth of tho soxtariua, It contained the 
weight in water of fifteen Attic drachmae. (Plin. 
//. N. XXL 34. s. 100.) [F. S.] 

ACOATCITM FORDUS, the Achaean huiguc. 
In, treating of the Achaean league we must dis- 
tingnish between two periods, the earlier and the 
later ; the character of tho former was pro- eminently 
religions, and that of the latter pre-eminently po- 
litical. 

1. 7%e earlier permL---Whm the Ilemcleidae 
took piossession of Peloponnesus, which had until 
then been chicHy in habited ])y Achaeans, a portion 
of the latter, under Tlsainenns, tamed northwards 
and occupied the north coast of Peloponnesus, which 
was called alyiaX/j% and from wliich the lonians, 
its former inluihitants, wore expelled and sought 
refuge in Attica, The country which was thus 
occupied by the Achaeans and derived from them 
its name of Achaia, contained twidve coufediTate 
towns, which were governed by the degeendunta of 
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Tisamenus, till at length they aljollshed the kingly 
rule after tlie death ot Ogyges, and estahlibhed a 
demociacy. In tlie time of Herodotus (i. 145 ; 
comp Strah. viii. p. 383, &c.) the twelve towns of 
wlucli the league consisted were : Poilene, Aegoira, 
Aegae, Rum, Helice, Aegium, llhypes (Rhypao), 
Patreis (an), Phareis (ae), Ohnms, Ryme, and 
Tutaeeis Gfritaea). After the time of lleiodotn.s, 
Rliypcs and Aegae disappear irom the number of 
the confederated towns, as they had become de- 
serted (Paus. vii. 23. 25 ; Strah. viii. p. 387), and 
Ceryncia and Leontium stejipcd into their place. 
(Polyb. ii. 41 ; comp. Paus. viL G.) The common 
place of meeting was Helice, whicli town, together 
with Riira, was swallowed up by tho sea during 
an earthquake in b. c. 373, hereupon Aegium was 
riiosen as the place of meeting lor the coiifeclerati's. 
(Strab. viii. j). 384; Ebod. xv. 48; Paus vii. 24.) 
The bond wdiich united the towns of tlie league 
was not so much a political as a leligious one, as is 
shown by the common sacrifice otlered at Helice to 
Poseidon. This solemn saciHice wuis perlectiy 
analogous to that olfered by the lonians at the 
Pauionia, and it is even intimated Herodotus 
that it was an imitation of the Ionian solemnity. 
After the destruction of Helice, and when Aegnuu 
had become the central point of the league, the com- 
mon sacrifice was offered up to the ]»iincipal divini- 
ticss of the latter town ; that is, to Zmis, .surna,m(‘d 
Homagyriiis, and to Dmneter Panachaea. (Paus. 
vii. 21.) In a political point of view the ct>mi(*c~ 
tion hetwcim the several towns appears to have 
lieen very loose, for wo find that some of thim 
acted quite independently of tlui rest. (Time, ii. 
0.) The confederation exercised no gri'at influence 
in tho alluirs of Greece down to tlie time when it 
was hrokim up by tlio Macedonians. I’he Aduunn.H 
kept aloof fioin the restless commotions In the other 
parts of Greece, and their honesty and sincerity 
were recognised by tfie clrcumstanco of their being 
appointed, afttT tho battle of Leuctra, to arhiirate 
between tho Thehaiis and Laceda-mnoinans, (Po- 
lyh. ii. 3.8.) BenudriiiH, Cassander and Antigonus 
Gonatas placed ganisous in somi' of tlieir towns, 
and in others tyrants rose supported by Macedonian 
infliKmce. Tlio towns wauv thus torn iVoiu one 
anotlier, and the whole coihederacy (hjHtroyed. 

2. 7'lie later period. When Antigonus m B. c. 
281 made tlie unsuccesshil attenqifc to diqirive 
IRulemaeus Ceraunus of t!ie Macedonian tlirom*, 
the Achaeans avjub'd th('mHelv(‘B of the opportunity 
of shaking off tlie Macedonian yoke, and reviewing 
their ancient confederation. The grand oliji'ct how- 
ever now was no longer a common worsfiip, hut a 
real political union amongy the confederateH. Tho 
towns which first shook off the yoke of the op- 
pressors, were Byino and Fatrae, and the alliance 
concluded between them was speedily joined by tlie 
towns of Tritaea and Pliarae. (Polyb. ii. 41.) * One 
town after anotlior now expelled 'the Macedonian 
garrisons and tyrants ; and when, In b. c. 277, 
Aegium, tho head of the earlier league, followed 
tho examplo of the other towns, the foundation of 
the now confederacy was kid, and the main prin- 
ciples of its constitution were settled, though afhu’- 
wards many changes and moclificaiions were intro- 
duced. The fundamental laws were, that hence- 
forth the confederacy should form ono inseparahlo 
state, that oaob town,^ which should join it, shmikl 
have equal rights with the others, and that all 
mombem, in ri'gard to foreign countries, should bn 
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rpoarded as dependent, and 'bound to obey in OA^'orj 
respect tlie federal government, and tiiose officers 
wlio were entrusted with the executive. (PolyL. 
ii. 37, &c.) No town tiierefore was allowed to 
treat with any foreign power without the sanction 
of the otliers. Aegiiun, for religious reasons, Avas 
at first appointed the central point of the league, 
and retained tins distinction until the time of JPhi- 
lopocmen, who carried a decree that the meetings 
iinglit be held in any of the towuis of the con- 
federacy. (Liv. xxxviii. 30.) Aegiuin therefore 
was the seat of the government, and it was tlierc 
tliat the citizens of the various towns met at regular 
and stated times, to deli])crate upon the common 
allhirs of the league, and if it wjis thought neces- 
sary, upon those of separate towns, and even upon 
individuals, and to elect the officers of tlic league. 
Attcr having thus established a finn union amoiu- 
themselves, they zealously exerted themselves iii 
delivering other towns also from their tyrants and 
oppressors. The league, however, acquir'd its 
great strength in b. c. 251, when Aratus united 
Sicyon, his native place, with it, and some years 
later gained Corinth also for it. Megnra, Troezeiug 
and Epidaurus soon followed their example. ^Vfter- 
wmrds Aratus persuaded all the more important 
towns of Peloponnesus to join the confederacy, and 
thus Megalopolis, i^rgos, Hormioiic, Plilius, and 
others wore added to it. In a short period the 
league reached the height of its power, for it em- 
braced Athens, Megara, Acgina, Salainis, aiid tiie^ 
whole of Peloponnesus, with tiic exception of 
8parta, Elis, Tcgea, Orchoinenos, and IMantiucia. 
Greece seemed to revive, and promised to heenmo 
stronger and more united than ever, but it soon 
was clear that its fresh power was only employed 
ill self-destruction and annihilation. Put it would 
be foreigni to the object of this work to enter fur- 
ther into the histonj of the confederacy : we must 
confine ourselves to an outline of its conr.titution, 
as it existed at the time of its highest prosperity. 

Polybius (li. 33) remarks that tlnu-e was no 
other constitution in the worlrl, in which all the 
members of the community hud such a jx'rfect 
equality of rights, and so much lilierty, and, in 
short, which was so perfectly dcnuocratical and so 
free from all selfish and exclusive regulations, as 
the Achaean league ; for all members had (Mjunl 
rights, whether they had helongcd to it for nuiny 
years, or whether the 3 r had only just joined it, and 
whether they were large or small towns. The 
common affiairs of the confederate towns w<tc r(*gu* 
lated at general meetings attended hy the citizens 
of all the towns, and held regularly twice every 
jmar, in the spring and in tlio autumn. These 
meetings which lasted three days, were Indd in a 
grove of Zeus Ilomagyrius in tlio neigiihourhood of 
A egium, and near a sanctuary of Demeter Panachaem 
(Polyl). ii. 54, iv. 37, v. 1, xxix. f); Liv. xxxii. 22, 
xxxviii. 32 ; Strab. viii. p, 385 ; Paus. vii. 24.) In 
cases of urgent necessity, however, extraordinary 
meetings might be convened, either at Aegiiim or 
ill any other of the confederate places. (Liv. xxxi. 
25 ; Polyb. xxv. 1, xxix, B ; Pint J^uf, 4L) 
Every citizen, both rich and poor, who had at- 
tained the age of thirty', might attend the assem- 
blies, speak and propose any mea.siire, to which 
they were invited hy a public herald. (Ihdyh. 
xxix. 0 ; Liv. xxxii. 20.) Under tliese circum- 
stances the assemblies were 'sometimes of tho most 
tumultuous kind, and a wise and experienced man 
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might find it difficult to gam a luaiing among the 
crowds of Ignorant and foolish people. (Pol^ffi. 
xxxviii. 4.) It IS, however, natural to suppose that 
the ordinary meetings, unless matters of special 
importance weie to lie discussed, were attended 
chiefly by the wealthier classes, who had the means 
of paying the expenses of their journey, for great 
numbers lived at a cojisideralile distance lioin the 
place of meeting. 

The subjects which were to be hronglit before 
the asscmlily were prepared by a council 
which seems to have been peraumeut (Ihilyb. 
xxiii. 7, xxviii. 3, xxix. fl ; Pint. J7xtL 53.) The 
principal sulijects on which tlie great asscmhly had 
to decide were — peace and war (Polyb. iv. 15, 
See.} ; the reception of now towns into ihe con- 
federacy (Polyb. xxv. 1) ; the election of tlie ma- 
gistrates of the coiifedc'racy (Pcjl^di. iv. 37. 82 ; 
Pint Antf. 41) ; the pnmsliment of crimes com- 
mitted ly these magistiates, though .soiiudimes 
special judges were afipointml for that purpose, as 
well as the hoiimiis or distinctions to he eonferred 
U})oii them. (Polyb. i\ 14, viii. 14, xl. 5. 8 ; Pans, 
vu. .0) ll’lie amhass.idois of foieign nations had 
to appear before the assemhlv, and to deliver the 
messagc.s of their stntt's, u lii<‘li were then discussed 
by the assembled Adiaeans. (Pol^h. iv. 7, xxni, 
7, &c., xxviii. 7 ; Liv. xxxii. 51.) The a.sseinhly 
likewise liad it in its powm* to deenu', as to whe- 
ther negotiations were to he carru'd on with any 
foreign power or not, and no single town was al- 
lowed to smifl emhas.su's to a foreign ]iow<*r on its 
owm responsibility <‘\en on inatter.s of nuu-ely local 
importance, although otherwi.se ever^ sepanite town 
managed its own internal alfairn at its own diH- 
cretion, so long as it did not lulertere w iili the 
intere.sts of the h'ngue. No town further tvas al- 
lowed to aeci'pt pre.senf.s from a foreign jjower. 
(I*ol;yh. xxiii. 8 ; Pau.s. vii. 51.) The vote.s In the 
asseinhiy w(‘re givmi memiling to towns, each liav- 
ing one vote, whether tlio town was largo* or wuail. 
(Liv. xxxii. 22, See.) 

4’he prin('i[)a,l ofhei'is f»f the eonfedi'raey were: 
1. at first two .sirat<‘gi (nT/jar?iyot), hut after the 
year n. c. 255, there' was (uily one (Strnh. viii. 
]». 385), who in conjunetion with an hipparclni.s 
('inTTapxoi) or cornmimder of tin* cavalry (Polyb. 
V. 85, xxviii. G) and an tmd<*r-strategu.s ({mKirpa- 
TTyydv, Poly]», iv. 551) commanded the army fur- 
nished by tile confedetv'uy, and was entrusted \xith 
the wdioie conduct of war ; 2. .a puldic sreretary 
(ypapL/xixr^i^s), and 3, ten domiurgi (5fi^unfpyot, 
ritnih. /, e, ; Liv. xxxii. 22, xxxviii. 3(1 ; Polyb, r. 
1, x.xiii. 18, who calls the domiurgi ilp^oyris), 
T1u*.ho offiiciTS S('em to Imve presiiled hi the great 
assembly, where they probably formed the body of 
men which Polybius (xxxviii 5) <*aIlH the yepovtria; 
the deniiurgi or the stralcgns might eonveiio the 
asse.mbly, though the lattca* only when the people 
were convened in anus and for military pyrpo.ses. 
(Polyb. iv. 7 ; Jnv, .vxxv. 25.) AH the ufficers of 
the hv'igim wore elected in the a.ssenibly held in 
the spring, at the rising of the Pleiades (Polyb. if, 
4.3, iv. 6‘. 37, V. 1), and h'gally fcluy wcto invested 
with their several offices only for one year, though 
it freipmutly happened tlwU men of great merit mid 
ilisunctioit were r<*-<dccted for several swceessivc 
years. (Pint, Am(, 24. 30, Chim, IS.) Xf one of 
the oiRct'fs died during the period of his office*, his 
place wm Hlled by his predocoasor, until the time 
for the aow elections iiravecL (X^olyb. xl 2^} The 
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close union existing among the confedorate towns 

was, according to Polyhiiis (ii. 37), strengthened 

by then* adopting comiiioii weights, measui*cs, and 

coins. 

P>iit the p(;i*pctiial discoid of the members of the 
league, the Imstiiity of Sparta, the intrigues of the 
itornans, and the folly and laslmcss ot the later 
stiategi, hrouglit about not only the destruction and 
dissolution of the confederacy, but ot the freedom 
of ail Greece, which with the fall of Corinth, in 
B. c. 140, hecainc a Roman province under the 
name of Acliaia. (Comp. Schorn, Gesch. Ch'iechcn- 
lands mm dcr JHuhfelnmg des AetoL u. Aclidhdu 
Bimdes^ especially pp. 49, &lc. GO, &c. ; A. Matlhiae, 
Bernuschle Schrtjlen^ p. 239, &c. ; Drumann, Ideen 
zur Gesch. des Vofalls der Gricch, Stmten., p. 447 ; 
Tittinann, Grkch. Stuatwerfass, p. 673, &.c. ; K. F. 
Hermann, Griech. Simtscdtciih. § 185.) [L. S.] 

ACIIANE ('Axcli''}?), a Persian and Boeotian 
measure, eijuivalcnt to 45 Attic iiiedimni. (Aris- 
tut aj), SchoL ad AHslnph. Acham. 108, 109 ; Suid. 
if. V.) According to llcsychius a Boeotian axdvr\ 
was equal to one Attic medimnus. [P, S.] 
A'CIES. IKxercitus.] 

ACI'NACES (aiuvdK7}s), a Persian sword, 
whence Horace {Carm, i. 27. 5) speaks of the 
JMcdits acimces. It was a sliort and straight wea- 
pon, and thus differed frmn the Roman s/cu, which 
was curved. (Pollux, i. 138; Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
XV. 7. § 10. fSic.il.] It was worn on the riglit 
side of the liody (insignis acmaca deairo^ Val. Flacc. 
Aiyou. vi. 701), whereas the Greeks and Roniaus 
usually had their swords suspended on the lelt side. 

The fomi of the acinaces, with the method of 
using it, is illustrated by the following PerbC])ohtan 
figures. In all the bas-reliefs found at Porsepolis, 
the acinaces is invariably straight, and is com- 
monly suspended over the right thigh, never over 
the left, hut sometimes in front of the body. The 
form of the acinaces is also sr'cn in the statues of 
tlie god Mithras, onii of which is figured in the cut 
on the title-page ol* this work. 



A golden acinaces was frequently worn by the 
Pmisiau nobility, and it was often given to indi- 
viduals by the kings of Persia as a mark of honour. 
(IHuod. viii, 120 ; Xon. Amk i. 2. § 27, 8. § 29.) 

The acinaces was also used by the Casph, 
(Herod, vii, 67.) It was an object of religions 
worship among the Scythians and many of the 
northern nations of Europe. (Herod, iv. 62 ; Comp. 
Mela, ii. i ; Amm. Marc, xxxi, 2.) [J. Y.] 
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ACrSCULUS. [Ascia.] 

ACLIS. [Hasta.] 

ACNA or ACNUA (also spelt arpia and agmta) 
was, accordmg to Varro, tlie Italian name, and 
according to Colimiella, the common Baeticaii name 
of the actus quadratiis. [Actus.] An old writer, 
quoted by Salraasins, saj^s “ agnua habet pedes 
xiiii. cccc,” i.e. 14,400 square Icet The name is 
almost certainly connected with the Greek 
though the measure is different. (Varro, JR. It 
i. 10. § 2 ; Colum. R. R v. 2. § 5 ; Schneider, 
Comment, ad 11. cc. ; Salmasius, ad Solm. p. 
481.) [P. S.] 

ACO'NTION (hfcdpTiov). [IIasta.] 
ACRATISMA (mpdricr/aa). [Coena.] 
ACROA^MA (dicpdaficC), any thing heard, and 
especially any thing heard with pleasure, signified 
a play or musical piece ; hence a concert of players 
on different musical instruments, and also an inter- 
lude, called emboha by Cicero (pro ScR. 54), whicli 
was performed during tlie exhibition of the public 
games. The word is also applied to the actors and 
musicians who were employed to amuse guests 
during an entertainment (Cic. Vorr. iv. 22 ; /uy> 
Arch. 9 ; Suet. Octam 74 ; Macroh. S'cd. ii. 4) ; and 
it is sometimes used to designate the amignohlae. 
[Anabnostae.] 

ACROLITHI {dKp6XLBoL), statues, of which tlio 
extremities (face, feet, and hands, or toes and 
fingers) only were of marble, and the remaining 
part of the body of wood either gilt, or, what sceiim 
to have been more usual, covered with drapery. I’lio 
word occurs only in the Greek Anthology (Bruiick, 
A tad. vul. hi. p. 155, No. 20 ; Anth. Pat. xli. 
40), and hi Vitruvius (ii. 8. § 11) ; hut statues of 
the kind are frequently mentioned by Pausaihas 
(ii. 4. § 1, Yi. 25. § 4, vii. 21. §§ 4 or 10,' vii. 23. 
§ 5, vni. 25. § 4 or 6, viii. 31. § 1 or 2, and § 3 
or 6, ix. 4. g 1.) It is a mistake to suppose that 
all the statues of this kind belonged to an earlier 
period. They continued to bo made at least down 
to the time of Praxiteles. (Comp. Jacobs, Com- 
mcmi. in Anth. Grace..) voL iii. Pi. 1. p. 298 ; and 
Winckelmami, Gcscluc/de der Ivu?ist, B. i. (j. 2. 
§E3.) [P.S.] 

ACRO'POLTS (dicpSTToXis). In almost all 
Greek cities, which were usually built upon a bill, 
rock, or some natural elevation, there was a kind of 
tower, a castle, or a citadel, built upon the Ihghest 
part of the rock or hill, to which the name of 
acropolis was given. Thus we read of an acropoli.s 
at ALlums, Corinth, Argos, Messene, and many 
other places. The Capitoliuni at Rome answered 
tile same ])urpose as the Acropolis in the Greek 
cities ; and of the same kind were the tower of 
Agathocles at ITliat (App, Pun. 14), and that of 
Antonia at Jcmsalem. (Joseph. //. J. v. § 8, 
Act Jposiol. xxi, 34.) At Atiiena, the Acropolis 
served as the treasury, and as the names of all 
public debtors were registered there, the expression 
of ‘‘ registered upon the Acropolis (^yycypafx- 
/teVoscV'A/cpovrJAei) always moans a public debtor 
dupo'n-dX^t y^ypafjLfilvoi^ Hem. c. Timer, p. 
1337. 24 ; Bdckh. PM, Peon, of A tlmm^ p, 388, 
2nd edit). 

ACROSTOHiiaM {hcpoardXmu). [Natis.] 
ACROTBHilUM (mpcariipiop) signilies an ex- 
tremity of any thing. It is generally used in the 

pliiial. 

3, In Architccturo it seems to have been used 
origiiudly in the same sense as the Luim/astigium.^ 
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namely, for tlie sloping roof of a Ijiiilding, and more 
particularly for tlie ornamental fiont or gablo of siicli 
a roof, that h^iJie pcdtmenL (Pint. Cues, 63, com- 
pared with C\c, Philq^ 2 '^. ii. 43, and Suet. Cues. 81.) 
The usual meaning of acroUria,^ however, is the 
pedestals placed on the summit of a pediment to 
receive statues or other ornamental figures. There 
were three acrotoria, one above each angle of the 
pediment. Vitruvius says that those over the outer 
angles (acrot. angulariu) should he as high as the 
apex of the tympanum, tmd the one over the high- 
est angle oiic-eighth part higher. (Vitruv. iii. 3, 
or ill. 5. § 12, ed. Schneider.) Sonm writers in- 
clude the statues themselves as well as the bases 
under the name ; hut the only aiitliority for this 
seems to he an error of Salraasius. Acl. Spart 
Pescen. Nkj. 12.) 2. The extremities of the prow 

of a vessel, which were usually taken Irom a con- 
quered vessel as a mark of victory : tlio act of doing 
so was called d/cpoiTTjpid^eij/. (Xcn.//c//. li 3. § 8, 
vi. 2, § 36 ; Herod, in. 59, viii. 121.) 3. The ex- 

tremities of a statue, wings, feet, hands, <S£C. (l)em. 
c, Tmmer. p. 738 ; Atlicii. v. p. 199, c.) [P. S.] 

ACTA. 1. Signified the public acts and orders 
of a Roman magistrate, which alter the e.cpiration 
of Ids office were submitted to the senate for ap- 
proval or rejection. (Suei. Cws. 19, 23; Cic, 
Phi. i. 7, &.C.) After the death of JuIiuh Ciie.sar 
the triumvirs swore, and tonipellod all the other 
magistrates to swear, to ohsiuwe and maintain all 
his acta {in ada jarttre., comp. Tac. Ami. i. 72 ; Suet. 
Tih. 67) ; and hence it became the custom on the 
accession of each emperor for the new monarch to 
swear to observe and rosjicet all the acta of his 
predecessors from Julius Caesar downwards, with 
the exception of those who had been branded with 
infamy after death, such as Nero and Domitian. 
Every year all the magistrates upon entering upon 
their office on the Ist of January swore approval of 
the acts of the reigning emperor : this oatli was ori- 
ginally taken by one magistrate in cacli dc^partniont 
on behalf of his colleagues, 1)ut suhse({aently it was 
the usual practice for each magistrate to take the 
oath personally. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 18, lid, 28 ; 
Tar. Ann. xvi. 22, with the Excursus of Idpsius ; 
Dion Cass. hid. 17, lx. 25.) 

2. Acta^ Poeensia were of two kinds : first, 
those relating to the government, as leges, }»lc- 
biscita, <;dicta, the names of ail the magistrates, &c., 
which formed part of the tabulae puUicae ; and 
secondly, those connect(‘d with the courts of law. 
The acta of the latter kind contained an account 
of the different suite, with the arguments of the 
advocates and the decisions of the court. In the 
time of the republic the names of those who were 
acc|uitted and condemned were entered on the 
records of the court (/m ktbulas ahsoluluui mm 
rcUidh Cic. ad Pam. viii. 8. 3), and it appears 

from the quotations of Asconius from tlicse Acta, 
that they must have contained abstracts of tlie 
speeches of the advocates as early as the time of 
Cicero, (In iScaurian. p. 1 9, in MUonlan. pp. 32, 
4A 47, cd. Orclli.) Under the empire the pro- 
ceedings of the higher courts seem to have been al- 
ways preprvcd,and they arc frcqtumtly refeiTod to 
in the Digest. They are sometimes cjillcd Oesfa j 
and they commenced with the names of the comsuls 
for the year, and the day of the month, (Amrn. 
Marc. xxil. 3 ; August Ada <?. Portun, Mfmiah 
Peirad. i. 3 6 • Cod. I’hood. 2. tit 29. s. 3.) Spe- 
cimens of these Acta arc given by Brissonius. (He 
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Fonimlis, v. § 113.) They wcic taken h}’- clerks 
(ab adts fori), whose titles and duties occur in 
Lydus (de Mugidr. il 20, Ac.) and the Notiba 
Digndatum, 

3. Aota Militaiua, contained an account of 
the duties, numbers, and expeiices of each legion 
(Veget. ii, 19), and were probably ])resein('(l m 
the military treasury founded by Aiigubtiis (Suet 
Au(j. 49; Tac. Ann. L 78 ; Dion Cass. Iv, 25.) 
The soldiers, who drew up these acta, are JVe- 
qucntly mentioned in inscriptions and ancient li- 
ters under various titles, as, hbrarms leg ton is j ac- 
fuarius or udartus logiofiis/ tabularius casireus/s. 
See, 

4. Acta Senatus, called nko Comivientiuii 
Senates (Tac. Ann. 74) and Acta pATitcftr 
(Ami. V. 4), contained an account of the ’tarious 
matters brought lieloie the h“naL(‘, the opinions of 
tlui chief speakeis, and the flcei.siou <»f the house. 
It has been usually infern'd from a passage of 
Suetonius (“ Iiiito iioiiore primus oimtium 

ut tain senntus qnam ])opuli diuiiia acta eonlieeren- 
tar ct publicarentur,"’ C'ars. 28), that the pro. 
ceedings of the .senate were not published till the 
first consulship of Julias Ca<‘sar, n. c. 59 ; hut thm 
was not strictly the c,i.se ; for not only had the de- 
croea of the senate been written down and pub- 
HsIkhI long preuomsly, Imt tiie debates on the 
Catilinarian conspiracy had Imen widtdy eircuktteil 
by Cicero (}>. Pull. 14, 15.) All that Suetonius 
means to say is, that the proceedings of the senate, 
which had bt'cn only oceasionally published before 
and by private imli^IdiialH, were for the 
b}'’ the comimmd of Caesar, publlslied ngiiluily 
every day (senainsuda dlurmi) undor the authority 
ofgovcrnnieiit as part of tin* daily ga/.eU (‘. A ugustuV* 
forliade the publieation of the proceedings of the 
senate, hut they still cmiUmH*d to be prewnwed, 
and one of the most disting(ii,sh<‘d wunitors, who re- 
ceived the title adis sonatus, was dmsmi by the 
emperor to coinpili* the aeeount. (Tae, Ann. V. 4 ; 
►Sparfc. IIafIrP4; Orelli, Ptsrr, Ko. 2274, 3386.) 
The persons entrusted with this ofiie<‘ must not be 
confounded with the varions clerks (uduarSi, ,^mvi 
pnhlici, strihae, wnstudes), who wovn prestait in the 
senate to take notes of its ]>roceedings, aiu! who 
were only excluded when the senate passed a 
semitmmnsulium indium.^ that is, when they dc- 
; lilimled on a subject of the greatest importance, 
respecting whicdi seeresy was massssary (u- tidusa- 
hie. (Capit Gord. 12.) It was dinibtlesh from 
notes and papers of these eh'rks that the A eta were 
compiled by the Henator, who was entrusted with 
this (dfice. The AcUi wen* deposited in some of 
tlm record ofiices in particuhir departnumfs of the 
public libraries, to wliieh aceess could only be ob- 
tained by the expnssH penuirston of the pmereciiis 
urbi They were consnlb'd and are frequi-ntly re- 
feiTcd to ]»y the Iat<T historiauH (Vopise, ProbPI ; 
Eamprid, tocr. 5t»; Capitol O/at illrar, 8), and 
many extracts from them wer<^ puldislied in the 
Acta Dlurna. Tneitiis ami Smdmiius imver reffer 
to the Acta Senatus as authorities, but only to the 
Acta Diurna. 

5. Aota Diekna, a gawtte published dally at 
Romo by the autlimity of the giwerumeiit dnliug 
the later times of tho republic, and under the cin« 
pire, corresponding in some measure to our news- 
papers. (Tae* iii 3, xiii. 3J, xvi 22.) 3ii 
addition to tlm iiiU Ada IJmdui, wc .find them 

referred to under tho names of Ada Pub- 

.1 1 
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lica^ Ada llrhana^ Ad(t Rericm Urhamnmm, Ada 
PopiilA and tlicy arc frequently called simply 
A ('la,. Tlic Greek writers on Tloman Id^tory call 
tlicia ta vTrop.P'iip.arcL, ra dripScria wTro^z/i^/taTa, 
rh h-jpoitia jpdfxpara and ra. icoipk v'nopvi\p.ara. 
The nature of their contents will bo best seen from 
the following passage of Fctionius (c. 58) where 
in imitation of them is given by the actuarins of 
Triinalchio: Actuarins — tamqumnacta urliis 

rccitavit : vii. Kal. Sextilis inpraedio Cumanoj quod 
est 'IJrimulcbionis, nati simt pueri xxx., pnellae 
XL. ; siihlata iii Iiorrcmn ex area tritici millia mo- 
dium quingenta; hoves domiti qumgenti. Eodem 
die Mitbridatcs oerviis in cnicem actus est, quia 
Gaii liostrl genio maledixcrai Eodem die in arcani 
rclattmi est, fpiod collocari non potuit, scstertium 
contioa. Eodem die incendium factum est in hortis 
Pompeianis, ortum ex aedibus Nastac villici. Jam 
etiam edicta acdilium recitabantinq ct saltuarioram 
tcstamenhi, quibus Trimalchio cum ologio exhae- 
redabatur ; jam nomina yillicorum ct repudiata a 
clrcumitoro iilierta in balncatoris contubeniio depre- 
hensa ; atrieusis Baias relegatus ; jam reus factus 
dispensator ; et judicium inter cubicnlarios actum.” 
From this passage, and from the numerous' passages 
in ancient writers, in which the Acta Diiima are 
quoted (references to which are given in the works 
of Lc Clcrc and Liherkiihn cited below), it would ap- 
pear that they usually contained the following mat- 
ters: — 1. The number of births and deaths in the 
city, an account of the money paid into the treasmy 
from the provinces, and every thing relating to the 
supply of conn These particulars would ho ex- 
tmeted from the tabulae publicao. By an ancient 
regulation, ascribed to Servius Tullius (Dioiiys. iv. 
15), all births tvere registered in the temple of 
Vf‘uus, and all deaths in that of 'Libitina ; and wo 
know that this practice was contiiiiied under the 
empire, only that at a later time the temple of 
Saturn was suhstiiuted lor that of Venus for the 
registration of biiths. (Jiil. Cap, M. Aicrd. 0.) 
2. I'ixtracts from the Acta Forensia, containing the 
edicts of magistrates, the testaments of distinguished 
men, r<*ports of trials, witli the names of those who 
were acquitted and concloinued, and likewise a list 
of the magistrates wlio were elected, ti Extracts 
from the acta senatiis, especially all the decrees and 
nccliimationes [ Aoclaju.m’io] in honour of the 
reigning emperor. 4, A court cii'ciilar, containing 
an account of the births, deaths, festivals, ami 
inovonnents of the inqierial fiiituily. 5. An account 
of such public tuffalrs and foreign wars as th(‘ 
government thought proper to publish. (>, Curious 
and interesting occurrences, such as prodigies and 
miracles, the erection of new edifices, the conHa- 
gratloii of buildings, funerals, saciificcs, a list of 
the various games, and especially amatory tales and 
adventures, with the names of the parties. (Comp. 
Cio, ad Paa/, ii. 15.) The fragments of some 
Acta Dlunia have been puhllshed ]>y Pighiiis and 
Dodwell, but their genuineness is too doubtful to 
allow us to make use of them as authorities, 
ft is cuTiain that these acta were published 
under the authority of the government, but it is 
not stated under whose superintendence they were 
(iiawu up. It is probable, liowever, that this duty 
devolved upon the magistrates, who had the wire 
of the tabulae publicao, mimely, the censors under 
the republic (Liv. iv. 8, xliii. lli), and sometimes 
the quaestors, sometimes tlie praxd ccti aerarii under 
the empire. (Tac. Ami, xiil 2H.) By a regulation 
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of Alexander Severus, seven of the fourteen cura- 
toros iirhis, whom he appointed, had to lie present 
when the acta were diawn up. (Lamprid. yl/av. 
SuL\ 38.) The actual task of compiling them was 
committed to subordinate ofilcers, called aduani or 
adani.f who were assisted hy various clerks, and 
by reporters (piotanl), who took down in short-hand 
the proceedings in the courts, &c. AftiT the acta 
had been drawn up, they were exposed for a time 
in some public place in the city, where persons 
could read them and take copies of them. Many 
scribes, whom Cicero speaks of under the name 
of opemrii, made it their business to copy them 
or make cxtiacts from them for the use of the 
wealthy in Rome, and especially in the provinces, 
where they x^'ere eagerly sought after and exten- 
sively read. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 1, xiii. S ; Tac. 
Am, xvi. 22.) After the actii had been ex- 
posed in public for a certain time, they were de- 
posited, like the Acta Senatus,. in some of the re- 
cord offices, or the public libraries. 

The style of the acta, as appears from the pas- 
sage in Petronius, was very simple and conHse. 
They contained a bare enumeration of facts witliout 
any attempt at ornament. 

As to the time at which these acta were first 
composed, there is a considerable variety of opinion - 
among modern wTiters. It is raaiiihiiuod that the 
passage of Suetonius (Cues, 20), quoted ahoxe, 
does not imply that the acta wore first published 
HI the first consulship of Julius Caesar, and that 
the meaning of it is, “ that he first ordained that 
tlio acta diunia of the senate sliould be compiled 
and published just as (iaw quam) those of the 
people had been.” But although this interpreta- 
tiou is probably the correct one, still there is no 
passage in the ancient writers in which the Acta 
Biurna arc decisively mentioned, previous to CaesaFs 
first consulship ; for tlie diarium referred to by 
Sorapronius Aseliio (Gell. v. 18), which is fre*- 
quenliy brought forward as a proof of this early pub- 
lication, is the journal of a private person. Tlu'ce is 
likewise no evidence to support an opinion adopted 
by many modern, writers that the puhlieaiion of 
the acta first commenced in b. c. 133 to supply the 
place of the Ainmles Maxiini, which wore diHcoii- 
tiimed in that year (Cic. de Orat. ii, 12), wldle 
on tlie contrary the great dilference of their con- 
tents renders it inqirobahle that such was the caw^ 
The Acta Biurna continued in use to the downfall 
of tlic western empire, or at least till tlie removal 
of the .seat of goverument to Constantinople, but 
they were never puldished at tlie latter city. 

(Lipsius, Mwmmus ud Tue. Arm, r, 4 ; Ernesti, 
Mndcumis ad J, Qm, 2b ; Schlosser, Uehvf 
dk Qmllm der htdn, Cesdikidsehrdher., 

besomkrs ither Zeftmffeit, xf'c, in the A rdim fdr (Jn- 
sehldik,, pp, 80—106’ ; I)e Fouiibm\qnm in 

mmerihemlk rchus iride a Tiberk usque ad modem 
Neronis f/es£i$ uudores veteres secutl wleanlut\ 
Halle, 1840 ; Zell, ifehcp die Zeitmpen der alien^ 
Friburg, 1834 ; but the two best works on tlie 
subject are, Le Clcrc, X)es Joumam chz ks Ao- 
muins^ Paris, 1 838, and Lieberkuhn, De Dkmtk 
komunomm Adk^ Weimar, 1840.) 

A''CTIA (^A/cria), ^ a festival of Apollo, ccle- 
bnited at Nicopolis in Epeirus, with wrestling, 
musical contests, horse-racing, and sea fights. J t 
was astablishod , hy Augustus, in coiumemoratli n 
of his victory over Antony oif Actimii, and was 
probably the revM of an ancient festival ; ibr 
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tlierc was a xjelebrated temple of Apollo at Acliani, 
wliich is mentioned by Thucydides (i. 29), and 
Strabo (tIL p. 325), and which was enlarged by 
Augustus. The games instituted by Augustus 
were celebrated every four years (Trej/ra^rnph, 
liidi fjumqiietmales) ; they received the title of a 
sacred Agon, and were also called Olympia. (Strab. 
le,; l)ioii Cass. li. L; Suet. 18; Bbckh, 

Corp. Jfihcr. No. 1720, p. 845; Krause, Olympia,^ 
p. 221.) 

A'CTIO is defined by Cclsiis (Big. 44. tit 7. 
s. 51) to be the right of piirsuiiig by judicial means 
(jicdicio) what is a man’s due. 

With respect to its siibjeci matter, the actio was 
divided into two great divisions, the in perswiam 
acUo^ and the in rem actio. The in penonuni aclto 
was against a person who was bound to the 
plaintiif hy contract or delict, tliat is, when the 
claim against such person was *' da,rc, faceue, j>raeb- 
tare oportere the in rcni actio applied to those 
cases where a man claimed a corporal thing {cor- 
poi'ulis res) as Ins property, or claimed a right, as 
for ir'stance the use and enjoyment of a thing, or 
the right to a road over a piece of ground (actics). 
The zn z’cm actio was called rimheafio ; the m per- 
sonam actio was called in the later law condktio.^ 
because originally the plaintiif gave the defimdant 
notice to appear on a given day for the purjiose of 
choosing a judex. (Gains, iv. 5.) 

The old actions of the Roman law were called 
legis actiones^ or leyitumw, either liccause tluy were 
expressly provided for by laws {Icycs)^ or because 
they were strictly adapted to the wopds of the laws, 
and therefore could not he varied. In like nuimier, 
the old writs in England contained tlie niattcu or 
claim of the plaintifi* expressed according to the 
legal rule.’’^ 

The five inodes of proceeding bj’- legal action as 
named and described by Gains (iv. 12), were, 
Sacramento, Per judicis postulationem, Per con- 
dictionein, Per manus iujectioncin, Per pignoris 
capionem. 

But those forms of action gradually fell into dis- 
use, in consequence of the excessive nicidy r(H|uired, 
and the failure conse({uent on tlie slightest error 
in the pleadings ; of which tlieie is a notable ex- 
ample given by Gams himsidf (iv, 11), in the case 
of a plaintiif who comjilainod of his vines {vites) 
being cut down, and was told tliat his action was 
bad, inasmuch as he ought to liave used the term i 
trees {arborcs) and not vines ; hecause the law of the 
Twelve Tables, whichgave him tlmactionfor damage i 
to liis vines, contained only the general expression | 
trees ” {arbor es). The Lex Aebutia and two I 
Ijegcs Juliae abolished the old l&jUmim I 

except in the case of danmmn hijhcttm [ Bamncuvi 
infectum], and in matters wliich fell under the ‘ 
cognizance of the Centumviri. j CenttimviulI 

In the old Roman constitution, the knofwlwlge 
of the Taw was closely connected with the insti- 
tutes and ceremonial of religion, and was accord- 
ingly In the hands of the patricians alone, whoso 
aid their clients were obliged to ask in all ihcir 
legal disputes. Appiiis (Taudius Gaccti®, perhaps 
one of the earliest writers on law, drew up the 


* Breve quidem cum sit fomatum ad simili- 
tndmem rcgulae juris, (pea breviter ot panels verhls 
infmtionem, proferentis exponit et explanat, si cut 
rogula juris, rem quae cstbroviicjr enarratd* (Bracton, 
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various forms of nctions, probably for ln,s own mo 
and that of his friends : the manuscript was stolen 
or copied by his scribe Cn. Flavius, who made it 
piihhc: and thus, according to the story, the ple- 
beians became acquainted with those h‘gal forms 
wdiicli hitlierto had been the exclusive property of 
the patricians. (Cic.De Orat. i. 41, pro Miircna^ 
c. 11 ; Big. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 7.) 

Upon the old legal actions, being abolished, it 
became the practice to prosecute suits according to 
ceidain prescribed forms or formulae, as they wei’e 
called, which will be explained after we ]ia\e 
noticed vmnous divisions of actions, as they are made 
by the Roman vvniters. 

The division of actiones in the Roman law is 
aomovvhat complicated, and some of the divisions 
must be considered rather as emanating from the 
schools of tlie ihetorieinns than fioni any other 
suLirci^ Blit this divmion, Llioiigli complicated, 
may he somewhat .simplified, or at Ic.ist roudt'nol 
more mtelligihle, if we consider that an action is a 
claim or demand imubi hy one person agaiirst 
another, and that in order to bo a valid legal chmu 
it must be founded on a legal right. The main 
division of actions must therefore have a refereuee 
or analogy to the main division of rights ; for in 
every syst('ni of law the form of the actimi must 
be the exjuession of the l(>gal right. Now the 
general division of rights in the Roman law Is Into 
rights of dominion or ownership, which an* riubts 
against tlie whole world, and into rights arising 
from contract, and quasi contract, and delict. The 
actio in rent impIieH a. complainant, who claims a 
certain right against every person who may dis- 
putti it, and Uuj <ibj<^ct and end of the action kre in 
compel an acknowledgment of the riglit by the 
particular person who disputes it. By this action 
the plaintiif maintains his property in or to a thing, 
or his rights to a benefit from a thing (scrcUntas), 
Thus the urfio in rem is not ,so called on nct‘<iutit 
of the snhject-ruatterof the nctloii, but the term Isa 
t<'cbnical phrase to oxpresH an action which h in no 
way founded on contract, and thcrefmv. has no de- 
terminate indtviilnal as tlui other necivswuy party 
to the action ; but evauy individual who dlHpuhk 
the right bocomt\s, by such act of disputing, a party 
liable to Kiich action. Th« acih in mn dm» not 
ascertain the complainant’s right, and fri>m the 
nature of the action the comphiinnnt'’s right cannot 
he ascertained by it, fur It is a right against all the 
world ; but the action cletmTuines that the defendant 
1ms or has not a claim which is valid against the 
plaintiff’s claim. The actio in picrsonam iinpliiis a 
d<‘ terminate person or perBuns against whom the 
action lies, the right of the plaintiff hesng founded 
(w the acts of the defendant or defimdants ; ft is, 
therefore, in respect of wimething winch has been 
agreed to be done, or in res^pect of some injury for 
vvhicit the plaiiitifr claims compmisatioTU ''i’lie aeiio 
muiaot JustiniinTs legislation (ln.st, iv. tit fi, 2fi) 
was «o called from its being suppoHed to partake of 
the nature of the actio in rem and the adio in per- 
sofiam. Such was the action among co-heirs as to 
the division of the inheriknuH*, and llic action for 
the purpose of settling boundaries which were 
coiifusod. 

iliglitSs^^nnd tlic modes of enforcing them, may 
also be viewed with refemneo to tbo sources from 
wliich they flow. Thus, the rights of Roman 
eitizmis flowed, in part from the sovereign power^ 
in part from those to vyliora power was delegated. 
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That body of law wliicli was foandctl on, and flowod 
from tlic edicts of the praetors, and ciiriile acdiles, 
was called jW honorwitum^ as opposed to the .yi'/s 
vtvili^ in its narrower sense, -wliicli comprehended 
the Icgcs^ piehiscdii^ senaius comulta^ &c. The 
Ihoiiomrluni introdiicct! new rights and inodihed 
existing lights ; it also provided remedies suitable 
to sucli now rights ami modifications of old rights, 
and this was elTi'cted hy the actions which the 
praetors and aediles allowed. On tins jurisdiction , 
of the praeiois and aediles is founded the distinc- 
tion of actions into cinlcs and honorariue, or, as 
tlicjr are sometimes called, practoriae^ from the 
greater importance of the prac'tor’s jurisdiction. 

Ttiore were several other divisions of actions, all 
of which had reference to the forms of procedure. 

A division of actions was sometimes made with 
reference to the object which the plaintiff had in, 
view. If the ohjoet was to obtain a thing, the 
action was called pomeutona. If the object was 
to obtain damages (pofW«) for an injury, as in the 
case of a thing stolem, tlici action jioewdis ; for 
the thing Itself could he claimed both by the vtn- 
dkutio and the condkth. If the object was to 
obtain both the thing and damages, it was probably 
soinetinic.s called (uiio mijkf, a twin which liad 
liowover another signification also, as already ob- 
served. The division of ne/fowc*' into directae 
and utiles mmi he traced h istorically to the nc^/owes 
fu'tdiae or Betions hy wliieh the rights of action 
wtTe enlarged and extended. Tlie origin of this 
division was in the power assumed hy the praetor 
to gnuii an action in special cases where no action 
could legally he brought, and in which an action, if 
hroiiglit, would have, hCim.maius ov inuHUs. After 
the decline of the praetor’s power, the adiones 
utiks were still t'xtendcd hy the contrivances of the 
iuris pnuhules and the ivscripts of tlic emperors. 
Whenever an actio tdilis was granted, it was 
framed on some analogy to a legally recognised 
right of action. Tims, in tlic examples given by 
Gains (iv. B4), ho who obtained the houorum jm- 
sessio hy the praetor’s isdict, succeeded to the de- 
ceased by tlie praetorian and not tbo civil law: he 
had, tlu'ndoro, no direct action {dirccta net to) in 
rcspw’t of tiu' rights of the deceased, and could only 
bring Ids action on the fiction of his being what be 
was not, nanu'ly, hres. 

Actions were also d lidded into ordim.rUte and 
uii'mrtUmrme, The otdmintm wer<‘ tlioso which 
wore prosecuted in the usual way, first before tbo 
praetor, in yrtm, and then hefore the jiulex, in 
judieh. Wlien the whole mattiU’ wtis settled be- 
fore or by the praetor in a summary way, the name 
eMmoMimria was upplicahlo to such action. 
[iNmKIlMOT.] 

The term co?i!('/eVi{wc.9onlyapp]i(‘s to personal ac- 
tions ; f)ut not to all personal actions. It does notemn- 
preheiid actions av ddkto^ nor honm fidci adhms. 
As opposed to houaefideA admm\ m7idiclmm wore 
somethnes called acUonn strkti juris. In tbo an- 
tloMS stridi juris it appears that the fonuida of the 
praetor expressed in precise and strict terms the 
matter sxihmittcd to the jinh^x, whoso authority 
was time confined within limits. In the adumes 
home fidei^ or eat futa honu (Clc. Top, 17), more 
latitude was given, eitlasr by the fornnda of the 
praetor, or was implied "in the kind of action, such 
as tiie action ex empfo,, veudiio, loeato, &e., and the 
special circmnstances of the case were to bo taken 
Into consideration by the judex, The admm 
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athUntriae were so c.illod from the judex in such 
case being called an nihiter, prolialily, as Feslns 
says, because the whole matter in dispute was 
submitted to his judgment ; and he could decide 
according to the justice and equity of the case, 
witliout being fettered bj'" the praetor’s Ibrmula. 
It should be observed also, that the judex properly 
could only condernn in a sum of money; but the 
arbiter might declare that any particular act should 
be done by cither of the parties, which was called 
bis arhilrimi,^ and was followed by the midenuLciho 
if it was not obc 3 ’'ed. 

The division of actions into perpe/uae and lem- 
poralcs had reference to the time within which an 
action might be brought, after the right ot action 
had accrued. Originally those actions winch were 
given hy a /tvr, semlits co^rndtun^ or an imperial 
constitution, might be ] nought without any limi- 
tation a.s to time ; but those which were graiitml 
by the praetor’s authority were generally limited 
to the year of his ofrice. A time of limitation was, 
however, fixed for all actions by the late imperial 
coiistitutinns. 

The division of actions into odioms in jus and 
in fartimi is properly no division of actions, but 
has merely reference to the nature of the formula. 
In the formula in factum concepta^ the praetor 
might direct the judex harelv to iiiqiiiro as to the 
fact whicli was the only matter in issue ; and on 
finding the fact, to make the proper coudemnailo : 
as ill the case of a freedman bringing an action 
against liis patroniis. (Gains, iv, 4G.) In the 
fonmila in jusn the fact was not in issue, hut the 
^ legal consequences of the fact were sulmiiticd to 
the discretion of the judex. The formula in fad urn 
commenced with the technical expression, >5'/ re/, 
&c., Jf it should appear,” &c.; tiio formula in jus 
commenced, Qftod A, ri., &c., Whereas A. A, did 
so and .so.” (Gaiu.s, iv. 47.) 

The actions which had for their object the 
piiuishmont of crimes, were considered public ; as 
oppo.scd to those actions b}’' wliicli .some particular 
person claimed a right or compensation, and which 
were therefore called The formm* wvva 

properly culled judiem puhltva; and the latter, ns 
I contrasted with them, were called jiidkia ^triwia, 

I [JunrciUM.] 

The actions called nomUs arose when a fdlus 
fmniUas (a son in the jic-wer of his father), or a 
slave, committed a theft, or did any injuty to 
unotluH’. In either case the father or* owner might 
give up the wrong-doer to the person injured, or 
else he must pay competmit damages. Tfussi* ac- 
tions, ife appenrs, tale their name either from tlic 
injury committed, or bi'cause tlie wrong-doer was 
Ihible to ho given up to pimishmmit {noxae) to the 
person injured. Borne of these actions were of legal 
<»rigin, m that of theft, which was given by the 
Twelve Tables; thnt of! (iamntmwjurke,^ which was 
given by the Aquilia I^ex ; and that of mjimarmu 
ft ri honor um rapforun^ which was given liy tlic 
edict, and therefore was of praetorian origin. Idris 
hisftmce will serve to show that the Roman division 
and classification of actions varied act'ording as the 
RoTuan writers contomiilutcd tbo sources of rights 
of action, or the remedies and iho modes of ob- 
taining thcni. 

An action was commenced hy the plaintiff sum- 
moning the defendant to appear hefore the praetor 
or other magistrate who had jurkdidh : this pro- 
cess was called in jus mcalio ; and, according to 
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tlic l;nvs of tlic Twelve Tables, was in elTect a 
drugging of tlie defendant before tlie praetor if lie 
refused to go quietly. Tliis rude proceeding was 
modified in later times, and in many cases there 
could be no m Jus vocatio at all, and in. other 
rases it was necessary to olittdn tlic praetor’s per- 
mission under pain of a penal fc^y. It was also 
estabbslied that a man could not lie dragged from 
his own house ; but if a man kept Ins house to 
avoid, as we should say, being served with a writ, 
ho ran the risk of a kind ol sequestration (ucto) \ 
in bona mittckdm). The object of these rules | 
was to make the defendant appear before the 
competent jiiiisdiction ; the device of entering an 
a])pearance for the defendant doi^s not seem to 
liave suggested itself to the lloman lawyeis. (Dig. 2. 
tit. 4.) If the defendant would not go quietly, 
tlie jdaintitf called on any bystander to witness 
{(odestan) that he had been duly „snniinoned, 
touched tlie ear of the witness, and dragged the 
defendant into court, (llor. w. i. D. 75 — , 
Plautus, fJurcul. v. 2 ) 44ic parties might settle 
tliclr dispute on their way to iiio court, or the de- 
fendant might be bailed liy a vindex, (Cic. Top. 
2 ; Gains, iv. 4() ; Gellius, xvi. 10.) The vindex 
must not lie confounded with the Yad(‘s. This 
scUleinciit of disputes on tlie way was called Iruns- 
(idm in mtj and serves to explain a passage in St, 
Matthew (v. 25).'“ 

^Then before tlie praetor, the parties were said 
Jnra wfcre. The })laintiff tlimi prayed for an ac- 
tion, and if the praetor allowed it (dubat ort/ru/m), 
he tiien declared what action he intended to Ining 
against the defendant, which was called edere 
uetkmm. This might bo done in writing, or 
orally, or by the phuntiif taking the defendant to 
tile album, and showing him wliich action he 5n- 
it'uded to rely on. (Dig. 2. tit. 13.) As the 
formulae conqireheiKbul, or were supposed to com- 
prehend, every possible form of action that could 
be ri'quin'd liy a jdaintlff, it was prcsumc’d that he 
coidd find among all the formulae somo one which 
was adapted to his case, and he was accordingly 
supposed to he without excuse if lie did not take 
pains to sel(‘ct the proper formula, ((Jic. I*ro Itos. 
(hnt. e. b.) if he took the wrong one, or if he 
claimed more than his due, he lost his cause (eama 
oadebat, Cic. /ic Oral, i. 30) ; but the praetor some- 
times gave liiiu leave to amend his eXuimotinkoUio. 
(Gains, iv. 53, &c,) If, for example, the contract 
between the parties was for something in genere, 
and the plaintilf claimed something in speck, he 
lost his action: thus the contract might be, that 
the didciidaiit undertook to sell the plaintilf a 
quantity of dye-stuff or a slave; if the plaintilf 
claimed Tyrian jmrjile, or a particular slave, his 
action was bad ; therefore, says (Jains, according 
to the temia of the contract so ought the claim of 
the inteulio to h<‘. As the formulae were so numer- 
ous and comprehensive, the plaintiff had only to 
select the formula wliich he supposed to be suitable 
to his case, and it would require no furtlier varia- 
tion than the insertion of the irnmcs of the parties 
and of the thing daimod, or the Bulijocfc-matter of 
the suit, with tlic amount of damages, &«., as the 
case might !>c* When the praetor had granted an 
actiim, tim plaintilf required the defendant to give 

* It is not easy to state correctly the changes 
in procedure which took place after the abolition 
of ilio kgiimm mtioms. Compare Gains iv. 25, 40. 
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security for his nppeai.uicc before the praetor (in 
Jure) on a day iiainefl, commonly the day hut one 
alter the in jus rocalio, unless the matter ni dispute 
was settled at once. The defendant, on finding a 
surety, was said vades dare (Ilor. AS'erm. i. i, 11), 
vudimoiiiuM promittere, or ficcre ; tlie surety, vas, 
was said sponderej the plaintilf when satisfied 
■with the surety was said, vadan reum, to let him 
go on his sureties, or to l]a^e sureties from hiiii. 
VV'licn the defendant promised to appear injuie on 
the day named, witliout giving any surety, tiiis wim 
called vadmiouium purum. In some cases real- 
peratores were named, who, in case of the de- 
fendant making default, condemned him in the 
sum of money named in the radimonhim. 

If the dcleiidant appeared on the day appointed, 
he was said vadinioninm sislere , if lie did not ap- 
pear, he was said vadnitonuun deseruUse, and the 
praetor gave to the plaintiff the bonorum pnssessio. 
(Ilor. 6enii. i. ,0. 3G— ”41 ; Cic. Tro P. Qubdio, 
c. 0.) Doth parties, on the day appointed, wer(‘ 
sunimoncd by a crier ('jj/wco), w hen the plaintiff 
made his claim or demand, w hich w'us very bneily 
expressed, and maybe considered as corresponding 
to oiir declaration at liuv. 

Tlic defendant migiit either deny the plaintiff's 
claim, or he niiglit repl) to it by a ph*a, eacejdio. 
If lie simply denied the phuntiirH claim, the cause 
was at issue, and a judex might bo demanded, 
I’iio formrj of the emaptio also were conlaim'd in 
the praetor’s edict, or upon lieariug the fiicts the 
praetor ahipted the plea to the case. Tin* eireepthj 
w'as the defendant’s defence, and was olteri merely 
an eipiitablo answer or ]dea to the plaintiff’s legal 
demand. The plaintiff might claim a tiling upon 
his contract with tlie defendant, and the dtdendaut 
might not d<*ny the contract, but might put in a 
plea of fraud (dolus midus), or that he had hemi 
constrained to come to such agreement, *1110 
c,mplio was in ellect soimlhing which negativiul 
tlie plaintiirs demnud, and it was exprt‘ssed by a 
m^gative clause ; thus, if the defendant asserted that 
the plaintiff fiaudulmitly dainu'd a sum of money 
which ho hud not gi\en to the defendant, the «*- 
cepih would run thus : A7 in m re nihil doio mah 
Ault Agerii faeiim sit neqm fmi* Though the 
euTcplto proceed(*d from the dofendant, it was ex- 
pressed ill this fonri, in order to be adapted for 
insertion in the formula, and to remder tlie am- 
dkmmtio subject to the condition. 

Exceptions wawo pcremplorkw or dihdorlar. 
Peremptory exceptions W(‘ro a complete and jier- 
peUial answer to the plnintilTs demand, Btich as 
an oxceptio of dolus malus, or of res judiadu. 
Dilatory exceptions weriq as the name imports, 
merely calculated to delay the plaintiff’s dcmmid ; 
as, for instance, by showing that the debt or duty 
daimed was not yet due. Gains coasidorB the ex- 
ixogih iUis dividuae and rei rmdtim (iv. 122) as 
bdonging to this class. If a plaintiff prosecuted 
liis action after a dilatory exception, iio alto- 
: gftther his right of action. There, might dilatory 
ftxceptiona also to tlic jawson of tlm plaintiff, of 
•which class i.s tlio mrptio cmpiUorm, by which tbo 
defendant olijocts cither that tho plaintiff is not 
entitled to sue by a mgnikm, or that tlie cogintor 
whom hto had named ^vas not qualified to act as a 
cognitor. If the exception was allowed, the plaintiff 
Could cither sue himself, or name a proper coguitor, 
as the omo might he. If a defendant neglected to 
take advantago of a peremptory moepfio, the pwter 
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mii'lit afterwards give him permission to aAmilliim- 

sclf of it ; whether lie could do the same in the case 

of a dilatory was a douhitiil question. (Gams, iv. 

125.) 

The plaintiff might rcjily tothe defendant’s ca?- 
ceplio^ for the defendant liy putting m his plea he- 
c'anie an actfn*. [Actor. j The defendant’s plea 
might he good, and a complete answer to the pLiin- 
tili’s demand, and yet the plaintiff* might allege 
something that would ho an answer to the })lea. 
Thus, in the example given hy Gains (iv. 126*), if 
an argentarius claimed the price of a thing sold by 
auction, the defendant might put in a plea, Avhich, 
■when inserted in the formula, would ho of this 
shape: — l/t ila ckmum em.ptor dtwm'tur, siet res 
qaanb emertt, tiadihi sttj and this would be inform 
a good plea. But if the conditions of sale were that 
the article should not he handed to the purchaser 
hefore the money was paid, the argentarius might 
put in a repliadio in tliis shape : — N'lsi pmedictum 
(isi lie ulifer empiori res tnidendur qumn si pretmiu 
f/npior soimrU. If the diffondant answered the 
replication his answer Avas called duplicalio; and the 
parties might go on to the 5 iplicalto and qmdrupli- 
culion and even fuither, if the matters in <.|uestion 
were such that they could not otherwise bo brought 
to an issue. 

''i'he2>r«e.smv)i5o, ivliich was so called from lieing 
writtc'ii at the head or beginning of the formula, 
was adapted for tlie protection of the plaintiff’ m 
et'rtaui ca,Hes. (Gains, iv. KffJ, &c. ; Cic. JM Oraf. 
i. 37.) For instancig if the defendant was bound 
to make to the plaintiff a cm-tain fixed jiaymeiit 
.yearly or monthly, the plaintiff:’ had a good cause 
of action for all tlie sums of money already due ; 
hut in order to avoid making his demand for the 
future pa}’mmit8 not yet dueg it was ncce.s.sary to 
use a prac.scription of the following form: — Eal 
res apafur cujus rei dks fini. \ 

A per.soii mig'ht maintain or defend an action by 
his mpmhr ov promndorn or, as "vve should say, b.y 
bis attorney. The plaintiff and (h'fciidant used a 
certain form of words in appointing a cogiutor, and 
it would appear that the upjiointmcnt was made in i 
the presence of both parties. The cognitor needed 
not to be pre.sent, and his appointment wa.s com- 
picte when by hts acts he liad sigiiiticd hm assent. 
(Gie. iTo Q,- Ao.stvb, c. 2 ; 1 1 or. 1), 35.) 

No form of words was necessary for afipointing a 
prueurutorn and he, might b<j appointed without the 
knowledge of the opposite party. 

in many cases both ]daintiff and dtffendant 
might bo required to give .security (satlsdare) ; for 
imstauce, in tlie case of an tmth U rem^ tlio de- 
fendant Avho was in ])ossession was ro<pnred to 
give security, in order that if he lost his cause and 
(lid not restore the thing, nor })ay its e.stimated 
value, the plaintiff might have an action agaimst 
him or Jus surctie.s. When the actio m rem was 
prosecuted by the formula petihria^ that slqnthlio \ 
was made ivliich was called sohi. As to 

its prosecution by the sponsion see Bi’on'SIO and 
CKNTtTMViRr. If the plaintUr sued in his own 
name, he gave no security ; nor was any security 
rmpiirijcl, if a cognitor sued for bini, cither from 
the cognitor or tluj plaintiff: himself, for the cog- 
nitor was pcraonall.y liable. But if a procurator 
acted for him, he tvas obliged to give security that 
tlie ])laintiff ivould adopt his acts ; for the plamtiff 
Avas not pnwtmted from bringing another action 
when a procurator acted for him. Tutors and 
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curators generally gave security like procurators. 
In the case of an actio in jno’souamn the same rules 
applied to the plaintiff’ as in the actio in ron. If 
the defendant appeared hy a cogiutor, the ddenclant 
had to give security ; if by a piucuratur, tlie pro- 
curator had to give security. 

When the cause was bi ought to an issue, a 
judex or judices might be demanded of the praetor 
who naim*d or appointed a judex and delivered to 
Iiim the formula winch contiiinod his instructions. 
The judices were said dari or uddicL So lar the 
proceedings were said to bo in jure ; the ])rosecn- 
tion of the actio before the judex requires a separate 
discussion. [Judicium.] 

The following is an example of a formula takim 
from Gains (i v. 47): — Judex esio. Si pa ret A nfum 
Aperiiim apud Numenitiii NepldLum oueusaiu 
arqcnteani dcpostiisi^e camqun doio •utalo Numeru 
Nepidti Ajido Aperio redd dam non esse qnanti ca 
res erit tantam pecuniamjailex N ameriim Ncpidtiun 
Aido Ape no condemnato : si nun^mrein (djsoirdo. 

I’lie nature of the formula, however, will hc' 
bettor understood from the i olio wing analy.sis of it 
by Gams: — It consisted of four paits, the demon- 
siratiOn 'tnlenftOn adji/dication condemn at to. The 
demonstrutio is that part of the formula winch 
explains what the subject-matter of the action is. 
For in.stance, if the subjcct-uiattcr be a .slave sold, 
i\\e demoiistraUo wouitl rim thus; — Quad Anliis 
Apenus Numcrlo Nepulio honmiem cendidd. 'J’lm 
udentio contains the claim or (bniiand of tin' 
plaintilF : — ISt parei hominem ex jure Quint turn. ^ i idi 
Apvrix esse* The adjndicaiio is that part of the 
formula which gives the judex authority to adju- 
dicate the tiling which is the subject of dispute to 
one or other of the litigant partit'S. If the action 
be among partnera for (Iniding that tvhich belong.3 
to tliem all, the adjudieatioji would run thus:' — 
Quantum adjtidimn oporfet judew Tilio adjudieato* 
T’he condemmtUo i.s that part of the formula which 
gives the .judex authority to condemn tlie (l<*- 
ffmdaiit in a sum of money, or to acipiit him : 
for example, Judex Nimeritm Nepidium Aulo 
Aperti) seUertiimi miha condenma : si ?ion paretn 
absolve. Sometimes the intenho al one was UMj uisitig 
a.s in the 1‘onmilao called pt aejudiclalcs (which some 
mod(‘m writers make a class of actions), in which 
the matter for inquiry was, whether accuiain per.son 
Avas a frei'dman, what was the amount of ac/o.s, and 
otluT similar ((uestions, Avhen a fact sohdy Avas the 
thing to be ascertained. 

Whenever tlm formula contained the midem- 
natiOn it wu.s framed with the vi(‘w to ix'cuniary 
damages; and accordingly, even when the plaintiff' 
claimed a particular thing, the judex did not 
adjudge the defendant to give the thing, as was 
the ancient pmctice at Borne, but condemned him 
in a sum of money equivalent to tlic value of tlie 
thing. The fornmla might either naim^ a fixed 
.sum, or leave the estimation of the value of the 
thing to the judex, who in all cases, however, was 
bound to name a definite sum in thecoudenmation. 

The formula then contained the plead ingH, or 
the .statements and cinmter-.statements, of the 
plaintiff and the dofeudimt ; for the inlentup as we 
have seen, was the plainthrs declaration; and if 
this was mot by a plea, it was necessary that this 
aI.so should he insisted in the formula. I'he 
fonnula also contained the directions for the judex, 
and gave him the power to act. The English and 
itoinan procedure arc severally stated in Mr, 
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Spcncc‘'s woik on tlic Equitable JurisJlclion of the 
Court of Chancery^ pp. 206 — 235. Tho Homan 
ioriiis of proceduio iindt'rvveiit various changes ui 
the course of time, which it is not very easy to 
describe ; but it has been remarked by Hollweg 
{flandbiich des Ctvilj'^rozesscs, p. 19) that the system 
of procedure maintained itself in all essential par- 
ticLilars unaltered for many centuries, and what 
M'c leum from Cicero (ii. c. 70) is almost the same 
as what we learn from Gams (a, d. 160). Modem 
wiiters, however, differ on various points; and tho 
subject requires a complete examination from one 
who is fully accjuaiiitcd wdth the Homan law, and 
practically versed in tho nature of legal proceedings 
genoially. 

The following are tho principal actions "which 
wo road of in the Roman wiiters, and which are 
hriefly described tinder their scveiai heads: — 
Actio — Aquae pin vine aiceiidac ; Bonornm \i 
laptoium ; Certi et Incerti ; Coinraodati; Coni- 
niuui dividundo ; Confessoria ; Damn! injuria dati ; 
Deject! vcl elhisi ; Depon&i ; Depohiti ; Dc dole 
malo; Emti et venditi ; Excrcitona; Ad Exhi- 
hendiim ; Familiae erciscuiidae; Ficluciaria ; Fi- 
nium rcgundonim ; Fiirti ; Ilypothecana ; Injuria- 
rtim ; Insiitoiia ; Judicati ; (^uod jnssu ; Legls 
Afjuiliue ; Locuti et condueti ; Mandati ; Mutui ; 
Negativa ; Negotiorum gestorum ; Noxalis ; Dc 
pauporie ; Do peeullo ; Pignoraticia, or Pignora- 
titia ; Pnbliclana ; Quanti minons ; Hationibiis 
distrahendis ; Be rccepto ; Redhibitoria ; ilei 
iixoriae, or jbotis ; Restitutoria and Hescissona ; 
Hntiliana ; Servkina ; Pro socio ; Tributoria ; 
Tutelae. ^ [0. J..] 

ACTOR signified gencmlly a plaintilf. In a 
civil or private action, the plaintiff was oft<*n calh'd 
ju'tUor ; in a public action (causa publico)., ho was 
called accusator. (Cic. ad AtL i. 10.) The de- 
fendant was called reus, botli in private and public 
causes : tins term, bowevm’, according to Cicero 
(Ee Orat. il 43), might signify either parky, 
deed we might conclude from the word itself. In 
a private action, the defendant was often called 
adversarius, but cither party might lie callt'd ad- 
versmdus with respect to the other. Originally, no 
p(*rson who was not std Juris could mainhiin an 
action ; a fdius familkis, therefore, ami a slave, 
could not maintain an action ; but in course of 
time certain actions were allowed to a film familkts 
in the absence of his parent or his jirocurator, and 
also in case the parent was incompetent to act 
irum madness or other like cause, (Dig. 47. tit. Rh 
s. 17.) Wards (pnpiill) brought their actions hy 
their tutor (iitior) ; and in case they -ivished to 
bring an action against their tutor, the praetor 
named a tutor for the purpose. (Gains, i. 134.) 
Jhmyrini, or aliens, originally brought their action 
through their patronus ; but afterwards iii tlnur 
own name, hy a fiction of law, that they were 
Roman citiz(‘iis. A Roman citizen might also 
generally bring Ins action by moans of a cognitur 
or procurator. [Actio.] A universiias or cor- 
porate body, sued and wuis sued by their actor or 
syndic us, (Dig. 3. tit. 4.) 

Actor has also the sense of an agent or manager 
of anoLhcr'’8 biisinCBS generally, ^The actor publims 
was an officer who had the Ruperintendcnco or cure 
of slaves belonging to the state. Lipsius says that 
tho uaior publicm was a slave or fre<*dmaitn A slave 
cmild actpiire property for others, though not for 
luniselfi In the case mentioned by Pliny (Ep, yii , 
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IC), the actor publtcus wais the representative of 
the community (respublica) of Cominn. (Tacit. 
Ann. li. 30, in. 07; Dips. Edcurs, ad I'aed. Ann. ii 
30.) [G. L.' 

ACTUARIAE NAVES. [Navis.] 

^ ACTUA'KII, or ACTATUI, clerks who com- 
piled the Acta Piiblica. [Acta, p. 3, h.] Tho 
name is also somotiines given to the NoUini, or 
short-hand writers, w'ho took dowui tlio speeches 
in. the senate and the courts (Suet. Jul. 55 ; Sen. 
Ep. S3) ; respecting whom and the use of short- 
hand among the Romans, see Notarii. 

2. Military officers whose duty it wans to keep 
tho accounts of the army, to see that the con- 
tractors supplied the soldiers with provisions ac- 
cording to agreement, See. (Amm. Marc. xx. 5 ; 
Cod. 12. tit. 37. s. 5. IG ; 12. tit. 49.) 

3, The title of cartalii pliysicians at the court 
of Constantinople, [hlisnicus.] 

ACTUS, a Roman ineasure of land, wlilch 
formed tlic Imsis of the whole system of land 
mcasiiivnient. In that svstem tlu' nauu' (idus (from 
o//o), which originally meant a way between fields 
for boasts of buithen to jiass (or, as some say, 
the length of a furiow), was gi\en to sucli a way 
when of a didniite width and length, and also to 
a sipiare pu‘C(‘ of land of the same lengtli. The 
former was called adus miitittius or sfniplej\ and 
was 120 f('(*t (Homan) long liy 4 feet wide, (Varro, 
L. L. iv. i, or v. 34, Muller ; Colum. v. 1. 
ed. Schneider; Festus, .s.r. iter inter rieinos IV. 
pedum latnui). 'I'hc art us quadrcdiis, which was 
the M|nare unit in the system of Homan laml- 
measureiiKmt, was of the same hmgth as the actim 
mhiimns, and of a width (ajual to its length : it 
was thus 120 feet Ktjnarc, and contained 14,400 
square fcad. It was tlie half of a juger. (Cohan* 
Lf; Varro, L o.,aud R. R, i. 1 0. § 2, oil. SchiKudcr)* 
The following are tin* f'tymulogical c.vpUiiatioms of 
the wortl: Avtus tovxdmtur, m qua hows iq/ereutnr 
CUM artdrii, tato impdu juste (P!in. x\iii. 3) ; (I. 
uper quo ayi jmterat^ .sic qua apt actus. (\’'aiTt), A. A, 
L c.) Tile udm furnishes an <‘xamjih‘ of the use of 
the number twelve anumg the Romaim, its Iimgth 
being twxdvo times the standard UECRwrjsuA* 
Colmmslla (L c. g 0) says that the Gauls called the 
actus quadraim^ uripemiis ; hut this could only ho 
an approximate identification, for the adus qua^ 
drains is somewhat smaller than the great Frmieh 
aipent and much larger than the Binal! «r;nw/. 
(Compare Aona ; Niebuhr, Mist, afEmne., voi. fi* 
Appendix!.) IP. B.l 

ACTUS. LSkrvitutes.1 
^ ACUS (ficKSvp, fieXom^, fiaijns), phi* 

The annexed figures of needles and pins, cliieiiy 
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taken from ori|iiimls in hronzc, vary in length from 

an inch and a half to about eight inches. 

Pins were nuicle not only of metal, hut also of 
wood, bone, and ivory. They were used for the 
same purposes as with us, and also m dins&mg the 
hair. (Mart. xiv. 24.) The mode of plattmg the 
hair, and then fastening it with a pin or needle, is 
shown In the annexed figure of a female head, 
taken from a inarhlo group which was found at 
Apt, in the south of Prance. (Montfaucon, AnL 
Exp. SuppL id. 3.) Tins fashion has been con- 



tinued to our own tini(‘s hy the females of Italy, 
and of some parts of (jcnnany, as for instance, in 
the iieighbourliood of Coblenz. 

ADDICTL [Nkxi.] 

ADDFCTIO. [Actio.] 

ADDIX a Greek inoasnro of 

apacity, equal to four (Hcsych, .v.n. ; 

Sdiol ad Htym. Orl 19.) [P. S.] 

ADEIA fretulom from fear, or security, 

in any public action. When any one in Athen.s, 
who had not the full privik'ges of an Athenian 
citizen, such as a foreigiu'r, a slave, &;c., wished to 
accuse a pmson of any uneiico against the people, 
lie wuH obliged to obtain first permission to do so, 
which piTinishion was ealh'd u<lvm. (Plut, Perid. 
31.) An Atlieuiau citizen who had incmTed. 
aimm, ivius also oliligiul to obtain adem before ho 
could take part in puldic afrairs (Plut. Jdioc. 2(1) ; 
and it was not lawful for any one to j»ra]w>.se to the 
people, that an aimus should lie ro.slored to his 
rights as a citizen, or that a public dcfitor should 
he released from Ills debt, till adeta had been 
granted for this purpose by a decree passed in an 
assembly of b’OOO citizens voting secretly by ballot 
(Dem, c. Tinmvn p. 715 ; Andoc. c/c Mpst. p. ; 
Bbckh, Puhlk Mmiuniy u/Atkeu.% p. 352, 2d ed.) 
ADIFMPTIU. [Leu ATOM. I 
ABONATI. LCouNAri.J 
ADGNA'TIO. [IIkees; Temtawentum*] 
ADFTIO II EREDnbVTIB. [ IIejikh.] 
ADJUIHCLPTIG. ( Autio.] 

AD LEG "IT or ALLECTL L Those who were 
chosen to fill up a vacancy in any oiifiee or colle- 
gium, and especially those who were chosen to fill 
up the proper number of the senate. As these 
would be generally eipiites, Festus (,‘f. v.) delines 
the fuikcH to be eiiuites atldcd to the senate t and 
hoafipears In this passage to make a didcTOiicc be- 
tween the adkctl and cmsorijdL But they were 
prohaldy tlm same ; for in another paHsage (a. v. 
mmmpii)^ ho gives the same definition of the 
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srnpfi as ho had done of the adlecti^ and Livy (li. 
1) says conscrijdos lii novum senatum appeUaha 7 d 
ledos. 

2. Those persons under the empire wlio were 
admitted to the privileges and honours of the prac'- 
torship, quacstorship, aecljlesliip, and other pulilic 
olKces, without having any duties to perjbrni. 
(Capitolm. Pciiin. G.) In inscriptions wo con- 
stantly find, adlectus i7itcr tnbmioh^ mter (juacbtures, 
mier pmefores, &c. 

ADLECTOR, a collector of taxes in the pio- 
vinces in the time of the Roman emperors. (Cod. 
Thood. 12. tit. 6. s. 12.) 

ADMISSIONA'LES were cliamhorlains at the 
imperial court, who introduced persons to the 
presence of the emperor. (Lainpnd. Seve?'. 4 ; 
offmimi adnmsionis^ Buct. Vesp. 1 4.) They were 
divided into foui* classes ; the chief officer of each 
class was called proximus udmtmonum (Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 7) ; and the pvoxtmi were under the 
mapistcr admibsionum. (Amm. Marc. xv. 5 ; Vop. 
Aiud. 12.) The adinissionales were ii.sually 
freednien. (Cod. Theod. G. tit. 2. s. 12 j tit. 9. 
s. 2 ; tit, 35. s. 3.) 

Friends appear to have been called amkl admh- 
sinms pnmac^ secmidac., or ted/ae. According* to 
some writers, they were so called in consequence 
of the order in which they were admitted ; accord- 
ing to others, because the atrium was divided into 
dilferent parts, separated from one anotlier h}'' 
hangings, into which pm'soiis were admitted ac- 
cording to the different degrees of favour in which 
they were held. (Ben. d& Ikmf. vi. 33, 34, Clem. 
i. 10.) 

ADOLEBCENS. [Inpans.] 

ADO'NIA (ASdiwa), a festival celebrated in 
honour of Aphrodite and Adonis in most of the 
Grecian cities, as well as in numerous places in 
tlie East, It lasted two days, and was celebratiul 
hy Women exclusively. On tlio first day they 
brought into the street.^ statues of Adonis, which 
were laid out as corpses ; and they ob.serveci till 
the rites customary at funerals, beating tlieraselv(\s 
and uttering lamentations. The second day was 
spout in mormiicnt and feasting ; bi'caiuse Adonis 
was allowed to return to life, and spend half of 
the j’-cur with Aphrodite. (Aristoph. Pm\ 4 12, 
Bchol. ad loc. ; Bint. Aldb. IB, Me. 13.) For 
fuller jiarticulars respecting the worship and festi- 
vals of Adonis, see JJld. o/Blopr.s. v. Adonk. 

ADOT^TIO, adoption. 1. (Jiikek, was called 
by tlie Athenians €l(rmn'r)(ns.) or suincfcimes siuiply 
iroitjcris or Tlie Griudc writiTs use 

also as eipi) valent to the Roinau odep//o, and ^croi 
as equivalent to adnptwL (App, A. C. iii. 13, 14.) 
The adoptive father was said dcrmiu- 

crOat, or sometimes vamv ; and the father or mother 
(for a lUDther after the death of hiT husband 
could consent to her son being adapted) was said 
iiaroidip ; the son was said iicvamffQai, with re- 
fcreiico to the family which he left ; and 
trBcU) with reference to the family into which he was 
received. I'iie son, when adopted, was called 
TToiTjrds, elo'Tfoi'pTdr, or(B'C'r3sr; in opposition to the 
legitimate son born of the body of the father, who 
was called yp^erms. 

A man might adopt a son either In Ids lifetime 
or by his testament, provided he* had no male off- 
spring and was of sound mind. He might also, hy 
testaraout, name a person to take his iiroperty, in 
case his son or sons should die under age. (Dem. 
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Kara 'Sire:<pdvov W€vd, 13.) If lie had male 
offspriE,^;, he could not dispose of his projierty. 
This lulc of law was closely connected wiih tlie 
rule as to adoption ; for if he coidd have adopted 
a son when he had male children, such son would 
have shared his property Avith the rest of his male 
children, and to that extent the fatlier would have 
exercised a power of disposition which the law do- 
med liiiii. 

Athenian citizens could he adopted ; hut 
females could be adopted (by testament at least) as 
Avoll as males, (Isaeus, Ilepl rov'Aypiov KKripov.) 
The adopted child was tiansfeiicd from his own 
family and demus into those of the adoptiAe 
father ; he inlierited las ])roperty and maintained 
tlie sacra of his adoptive father. It was not 
necessary for him to take his new father’s name, 
hut he was registeud as Ins son. The aduptid 
son mp!j,lit return to his former family, in case he 
left a cluld to represent the family of liis ado])ti\o 
fadlior: unless he so returned, he lost all ripht 
winch lie niiglit liaAC had on his lather’s side if ho 
had not been adnpted ; hut he retained all rights 
wliicli he might have on his mother’s side, ior 
the act of adoption had no elleet so far as coneenied 
the inotlier of tlit‘ adoptinl per&on ; she still con- 
tiiUKHl his mothcT aftm* tlic act of ado])tioa. 

The next of kin of an Athenian citizen wore 
intith'd to his ])roperly If he made no disposition 
of it hy will, or made no valid udojition during liis 
lifetinui ; tlu'j were, thm’C'fori', interested in pro- i 
ATiiiing fiaiuiulent adoptions. The whole coni- 
mimity wuTe also iutei(‘sted in preventing tlie in- 
troduction into their body of a person wlio was not 
an Athenian citizim. 1''o protect tlio riglits of the 
next of kin against unjust claiuis by persons who 
allcgid themselves to lie adopted sons, it Avas rc- 
(juiredtluit the hither should enter his non, whether 
born of his body or adopted, in th(‘ re-gister of his 
phratria (f/iparpocbp jpa{,ipwrc7ap) at a certain 
time, the Thargelia (Isaeun, IlrplTou ’AiroAXoScip. 
KA?)poy, 3, 5), with the privity of his kinsmen and 
phratores ( 7 ewf/Taf, (fipdrop^'s). Suliscfiuently 
to this, it was necessary to enter him in the 
register of the adoptive father’s demus (Xr}^iapxii^^^ 
jpafifxaruQv)^ without AAdiich registnition it ap- 
pears that he did not possesa tlu‘ full rights of 
citizcnsliip as a meniher of his new demus. 

If the adoption was hy testament, registration 
Ava.b also required, which we may presume that the 
person himself might procure to 'be done, if he was 
of age, or, if nut, his guardian or next friend. If 
a dispute arose as to the property of the deceased 
(KXijpou BiaBucacrla) between the son adopted by 
testament and the next of kin, there could properly 
he no n'gistration of the adojitcd son until the tes- 
lamcrifc ivas Chtablished. If a man died childless 
and inte>state, Ids next of kin, according to the 
Atluuilan rules of succession (Dcin. nphsAeoix* 

took his property by the right of blood 
/mr^ ycyos). Though registration 
might in this case also lie required, there was no 
adoption properly so called, as some modern writers 
sujjposfc ; for the next of kin necessarily belonged 
to the Bimily of the intestate. 

The rules as to adoption among the Athenians 
are not quite free from diillcaliy, and it is not casy 
to avoid all error in stating them. The genenil 
doctrines rnaj" be mainly deduced from the orations 
of Isacus, and those of* Demosthenes against 
Macartatus and Lcochares. 
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2. RomAN. The Roman tem wns adoptio or 
aihjdutio. (Gcll. v. 10.) The Roman i elation of 
parent and child arose cither irum a lawTul mar- 
riage or from adoption. Adoplio Avas the general 
namcAvhich comprehended tlie two species, c/iZojiifw 
and adrof/ufio ; and as the adopted person passed 
from his oaaui faniilia into that of the jienson adopt- 
ing, adoptio caused a capitis dinnmdio, and the 
low'ost of the three kinds. Ado]itioTi, in its spccihc 
sense, Avas the ceremony hy Avhich a person who 
AA^as in the power of his parent ( m poi<‘statG ])are?i~ 
ium\ Avliether child or grandchild, male or female, 
AA'as transferred to the power of the person adopting 
liim. It AA’-as effected under the authority of a 
magistrate (jnapidrafus)^ the praetor, for insbmcc, 
at R(»ine, or a governor (])raescb) in the provinces. 
The person to be adojited aaxis maiicipated [Man- 
ciPATio] by his natuial father before the com- 
])ctent authority, and &uiTender<icl to the adoptive 
Ihtlier by the legal form called n/ync ce&sio. (Gell. 
Y. 11) ; Suet. A up. G4,) 

AMien a person Avas not in the jinwer of Ids 
parent {siu juris), the ccroinuny of adojition was 
called udropatlo. Origmally, it could only he 
effected at Rome, and only by a vote of the 
jiojmlns ( populi auctontutc) ni tlic conntia ciiriaia 
{hpe ciiriata) \ the reason of this being that the 
caput or status of a Roman citizen could not, 
according to the laws of the ’’i’welvc Tables, be 
affected excipt by a vote of the popnlus in the 
eomitia ciiriata. Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, 
was adrogat(‘d into a plelieiau family by a lex 
ciiriata, in order to (|ualify himself to bo electi-d a 
tribimus plebis. (Cic. ad aIU. ii. 7, p. iJom.) 
Females could not ho adopted by the adrogatio. 
Under the onijicrors it became the practice to effect 
the adrogatio ]>y an imperial rescript {prbidpm 
audonluie, ca' rcscripio priuelpis) ; but tliis practice 
had not become established in the time of Gniiuk 
or, ns it appears, of Ulpian. (Compare Gains, i. 
.03, Avdth, Gains as cited in Dig. i. til, 7. s. 2 ; ami 
Ulpian, Frap. tit. B.) It Avould seem, however, 
from a passage in Tacitus {Hist. i. 15), that fJallia 
adopted a successor without tlie cm-emouy of the 
adrogatio. By a rescript of the Ibnpcror Aiito- 
iiimis Pius, addressed to the pontiffccs, those Avho 
Avere ujidex* age {impiAeres), or Avai'ds (pupHH), 
could, Avitb certeia restrictions, be adojited by the 
adrogatio. If a father who had children in his 
power cousented to be adopted by another person, 
both himself and his children became in tlie poAver 
of the adoptive father. All the property of the 
adopted son became at once the property of tlie 
adoptive father. (Gaiua, ii. OB.) A person could 
not legally be adopted hy the adrogatio till he had 
made out a satisfactory case (Jusia, hona, causal) 
to the poiitifices, Avho had tlie right of insisting on 
certain preliminary eoiiditlons. This poAver of the 
pontifices Avas probably founded on tlieir right to 
pri'sorve the due ohservance of the sacra of each 
gens, (Cic. p. jMm^ 1 3, dec.) It Acould accord- 
ingly have been a good ground of refusing theii' 
consent to an adrogatio, if the person to be adoptt^d 
was the only male of his gena, for the sacra would 
in such case be lost It was required that the 
adoptive father also had no children, and no ri'U- 
sonnblo hopes of any y and that he should be older 
than the person to bo adopted. It is generally 
nssmned that all adrogations %vere made before the 
curiae. Gains, however, and Ulpian use the^ex- 
pressions pcrpopidmi, audorUalc po/wf^expreasioiis 
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of very doubtful import with reference to tlioir 
period. After the coniiiia ciiriata fell into disuse, 
it is most probable that there was no formal as- 
sembly of the curiae, and that they were repre- 
sented by the thirty lictors. 

A W'omaii could not adopt a person, for even her 
own children were not in her power. 

The rules as to adoption which the legislation 
of Justinian established, aio contained in the In- 
stitutes (i. tit, 11). 

The effect of adoption, as already stated, wms to 
create the legal relation of lather and son, j ust as 
if tlie adopted son were born of the blood of the 
adoptive father in lawful marriage. The adopted 
child was iiititled to the name and sacra privata 
of the adopting parent, and it appears that the 
preservation of the sacra privata, which by the 
laws of tile Twelve Tables were made perpetual, 
was friMpueiitly one of the reasons for a childless 
])erson adopting a son. In case of intestacy, the 
adopted child would be the heres of his adoptive 
j'ather. lie became the brother of his adoptive 
father’s daughter, and therefore could not many 
lier ; but he did not become the son of the adoptive 
iii tiler’s wife, for adoption only gave to the adopted 
Sou the jura agnationis. (Claius, i. 97 — 107 ; Big. 
i. tit. 7 ; Cic. p, Domo.) 

The phrase of adoption by testament ” (Cic. 
Ih'iiL 5b) aceius to be rather a misapplication of 
the tenu; for tliough a man or woman might by 
tt'stunient name a heres, and impose the condition 
of the heres taking the name of the testator or 
t(‘statrix, this so-called adoption could not produce 
the effects of a iiroper adoption. It could give to 
the person so said to bo adopted, tlie name or pro- 
perty of the testator or testatrix, but nothing more. 1 
Niebuhr {Tjcctiim^ vol. ii. p. 100) speaks of the 
testamentary adoption of C. Octavius by C. Julius 
Caesar, as the ffrst that he knew of ; luit the pas- 
sage of Cicero in the Bridm and aiiotlier pas.sage 
(Ad IHtL viii. b), show that other instances had 
ueeum'd before. A pcLsoii on passing from one 
gmis into anotber, and taking the name of his new 
fannlia, generally retained the name of his old gens 
also, with the addition to it of the termination 
(Cic. ad AIL iii. 'iff, and the note of Vic- 
torius.) Thus, 0. ( >c tavl us, aftc'r wards the Emperor 
Augufdus, upon being adopted by the testament of 
bis uncle the dictator, assumed the name of Cains 
Julius Caesar Octaviaiiiis ; but bo caused the 
adoption to be confirmed, by tfic curiae. As to the 
testamentary adoption of C. Octavius, see Brumann, 
Qemhichte voL i. p. 537, and the references | 

there given. Livia was adopted into the J alia | 
geus by the testament of Augustus (Tac. Amu 
i. 8) ; and it was not stoted that this reipiired any 
confirmation. But things were changed then. The 
Lex Julm etPapia Poppiaea gave certain privileges 
to those wlio had children, among which piivilcges 
was a preference in being appointed to the praetor- 
ship and such offices. This led to an abuse of the 
practice of adoption ; for childless persons adopted 
children k order to qualify themselves for such 
offices, and then emancipated thoir ado|)ted chil- 
dren. This abuse was checked by a senatus 
consul turn in the time of Nero. (Tac, xv, 19 j 
Cic. de OJl iff, 18, w/ Att. vii. 8 ; Suet. Jul, Cae!>\ 
83, TO). A dtc. : Ileinec. BmUujiua; Dig, 36. tit 
J.S.63.) [O.L.] 

ABORA^TIO ('npQmdv'()atii) was paid to the 
gods in the following manner ; — The person 
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stretched out his right hand to the statue of the 
god whom he wished to honour, then kissed his 
hand and waved it to the statue. While doing 
this he moved round his "whole body, for which 
custom Plutarch (Num. 14) gives some curious 
reasons ; but the true reason probably was, that 
the person might be the more sundy put into com- 
munication with the deity, as it was uncertain 
where he would reveal himself as the dczis 
praesens. It was also the piactice to have the 
head and ears covered, so that only the forepart of 
the face remained uncovered. (Phii. N. //. xxviii. 
5 ; Minucius FelLv, 2 ; Luciet. v. 1197.) The 
adoratio differed from the oratio or praj^ers, which 
wore offered with the hands folded together and 
stretched out to the gods, the natural attitude pre- 
scribed by nature to the suppliant, and winch wo 
find mentioned by llonicr. (II. vii. 177 ; vTorid- 
erpara iEseb. Prom. 1004 ; cafda supinas 

ferre manus., Hor. Carm. iii. 23. 1.) The adoration 
paid to the Roman emperors was borrowed from 
the eastern mode of adoration, and cousisted m 
prostration on the ground, and kissing the feet and 
knees of the emperor. 

ADROGA'TIO. [Adoptio (Roman).] 
ABSCRIPTPVL [Accensi. ] 

ADSKRTOR. LAsseutor.] 

ADSESSOR. [Assessor.] 

ADSIGNA'TIO. [Agkariae Leges and 
Ager.] 

AD8TIPIJLATIO. [Obltgationeh.] 
ADSTIP ULA'TOR. [Interoessio. J 
ADULTUS. [Infans.] 

ABGLTEICIUM, adultery. L Greek. 
Among the Athenians, if a man cauglii another 
man in the act of criminal intercourse (poix^ia) 
with his wife, he might kill him with impunity • 
and the law was also the same with respisct to a 
eoiicubme ('iraWaicf]). Ho might also inllict otber 
punishment on the offender. It appears that among 
the Athenians there was no adultery, unless a 
married woman was concerned. (Ly.sias, *Tirep rou 
^Eparo(r6€Pav9 4>6 pov.) But it was no JuInUery for 
a man to have connection with a mairied woman 
who prostituted lierKself, or who was engaged in 
soiling any thing in the agora. (Demosth. Kara 
Neafpas, c. 18.) The Roman law appears to have 
been pretty nearly the same. (Paulas, N'c/nf. Rcrept* 
vi. tit. 26.) The Inishand might, ii he jdeased, 
take a sum of money from the adulterer by way of 
componsation, and detain him till ho found sundie.s 
for the payment. If the alh'gcd adulterer Imd 
been unjustly detained, he might bring an action 
against the husband ; and, if lie gained his caiiHcg 
he and his sureties were released. If ho failed, 

' the law required the sureties to deliver up the 
adulterer to the husband before the court, to do 
I what he pleased with him, except that he was not 
i to use a knife or dagger, (Demosth. Kara Ncatp. 
18 .) 

The husband might also prosecute tlie adulterm' 
in the action called poix^las ypatpi]. If the act of 
adultery was proved, the husband could no^ longer 
cohabit with his wife xmdnr pain of losing bis 
privileges of a citizen (kripia). The adulteroBH wag 
excluded even from those temples winch foreign 
women and slaves were allowed to enter; and if 
slie was seen there, any one might treat her as he 
pleased, provided he did not. kill hor or mutilate 
her. (Dem. Kara Neafp, c. 22; Aeschhi. Kara 
Tipdpx, c. 36.) 
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*2. Rowan. AdiLlieiluin jjropeily signifies, in 
tlie Roman law, tlie offcaico committed loy a man, 
mairicd or unmarried, haying sexual intrreourse 
v/ith anotlier man’s wife. Stiijnaini (called by 
the Greeks (pdopd.) signincs the commerce with a 
widow or a virgin. It was the condition of the 
female which determined the legal character of 
adultery ; there was no adultery unless the female 
was married. It is stated, however (Big- 13. 
tit. 5 s. 13), that a woman might commit adnltciy 
wlitdlicr she was “justa uxor sive mjusta,” the 
meaning of whicli is not quite ccitaiii ; but pro- 
bably it means wliether slie wim li\ing in a mar- 
iiage recognised as a marriage by the Roman law 
or merely- by the jus gentium. The male who 
eoinniitted adulteiy was tli(‘ icmale was 

i«hilfen(. The Latin writers were jiiuzb d about 
the etymology of the woid adnltcuiuu ; hut if we 
look to its \ a nous signifieations besides tliat of 
illegal sexual commerce, we may safely leler it to 
the same loot as that which appears iii adulliis. 
The notion is that of “growing to,” “ living,” or 
“fastening to,” one thing on another and extra- 
neons thing : hence, nniong other meaumgs, the 
Romans used adLiU(*nnm and adultcratia as we 
use the word “adulteration,” to cxpres.s the cor- 
rupting of a thing liy mixing something with it of 
le.ss ^alue. 

In the tiiiK' of Augustus a lex was ciineted 
(proliably n. n. 17), intilled Lr,v Jn/ia de J<hd- 
fertis the fii’ht chapter of which rejiealed 

some prior eiiactmouts on the .wime subject, with 
tiu* pi'()\ ibioms of which prior enactnumts ueare, 
however, iinaequahitml. Horace {Curia, iv. 5. 21 ) 
allnde.s to the Julian Jaw. In tins law, tlie terms 
adnlterium and stupruni are used indilferently ; but, 
sti'iitiy spiv'ikiug, these two terms diftered as above 
statoib Tlu‘ chief provision.s of this law may lie 
collected from the Digisst (4H. tit. 5), from Panhis 
{SviiknL UeevpL ii. tit. 2t). ed. Schulting), and Rris- 
soimiH {Ad, LiHjvm Jidmu Ik'. Advlkrih.^ Inb. Smg.). 

3t seems not unlikely that tlic eiuictmeiits re- 
pealed hy the Julian law contained sjiecial penal 
pro\i.s!ons against adultery ; and it is also not 
inqu'ohable that, by the old law or cn.stom, if the 
adulUu’iw was caught in the fact, ho was at the 
mercy of the iujurml husband, and that the bus- 
band might ])imish with death lim adulterous wife. 
(Dioiqy.s, ii. 2.5 ; Suet Tdi. 35.) It seems, also, 
that originally the act of adulteiy might be pro- 
secuted hy any person, as being a puWic ofFcnco ; 
but under the emperors the right of pro.secntion 
was limited to the Inwbaml, father, brother, pa- 
truus, and avum'uluH of the adulteress. 

By the Julian law, if a husband kept in's wife 
after an act of adultery was known to him, and let 
the adulterer olK, he wan guilty of ilio olfence of 
hmocinium. The hushand or father in whose 
power the adulteress was, had sixty days allowed 
for cormmmcing prucf cdiugs against the wife, after 
whicli time any other jierson might prosecute. 
(Tacit. Atm. il 35.) A woman convicted of 
adultery was imilcteil in bulf of her dos and the 
third part of her property and banished 

{reU'pa(a) to some intHm'able island, such as Seri- 
phoB, for instance. The adulterer was mulcted in 
half his property, and banished in like manner, 
but not to the same island as the womau. The 
adulterer and adidteress were subjected also to 
civil incapacities ; biii this law did not inflict the 
punishment of death on either party j and in those 
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iiistance.? under the emperors in udiich death was 
inilictcd, it must ho comsidered as an cxtraoi dinary 
piiiii.shment, and beyond the provisions of the 
Julian law'. (Tacit. Ann. n. 50, iii. 24 ; J. Lip.s. 
Ejk’curs. Lid Tacit. Ann. iv. 42; Noodt, Op. Omn i. 
236, &c.) But hy a constitution of Constantine 
(Cod. ix. 30, if it is gimiihic), the ofience in the 
adulterer wa.s made capital. By the legislation of 
Justinian {Nov. 134. c 10), the law of Con- 
stancme was prohaldy only confirmed; but the 
adulteress was put into a convent, after being first 
whipped. If her husband did not take her out in 
two years, she was compelled to assume the habit, 
and to spend the rest of her life in tiie convent. 

The Julian law permitted the father (both 
adoptive and natmal) to kill the adulterer and 
adulteres.s in certain cases, as to -which there -were 
seveial mec distinctions estublislunl bv tlie law. 
If the father killed only one of the pailies, he 
brought himself within the penalties of the Cor- 
nelian law Be Bicariis. The husband might kill 
persons of a cmhaiii class, described in llio law, 
'whom he caught in the act of acliiltmy with his 
wife; but he could nut kill his wifi*. The hiis- 
hand, hy the fifth chapter of the Julian law, could 
detain for twenty hours the adulterm* wliom ho 
had caught in the fact, for the purpose of calling 
in witnesses to pro\e the adulteiy. If tlie -wife 
was divorced for adulteiy, the hushand was iii- 
titled in retain part of the do.s. (TJlpian, Fr. ti. 
12.) The authorities for the Lex Julia do Adul- 
terii.s, both aiuieiit and modern, are coliccti'd by 
Rein, Ikfn Cnimmdrecht dur I{6)un\ 1344. [G. L.] 
ABVKRSAGUA, note-book, memorandum- 
hook, postiug-book, in which the Reimans entered 
m(*morarida of any importance, espc'ciall)'' of niomy 
ri'ccived and expended, which were afterward.^ 
tramscrihed, msually evtuy mouth, into a kind of 
ledger. {Tidtidue juUa<\ fW/vr accept i ct capenm,) 
They were probably called Aiirctsuna, becau.so 
they lay always open before the eyi'S. (Vk. p. Mosv. 
Com. 3 ; Proj). iii. 23, 20.) 

A 1) V E I IS A' R I US. [ Act< nCj 
AliU^NATI (aHmroi), persons supported ]>y 
the Athenian state, 'who, on account of infirmity or 
bodily defects, were unable to obtain a Ihidihood. 
Tlie sum wbich they received from the state ap- 
peans to have varied at difiereiit times. In the 
lime of Lysias and Aristotle, one ol/olus a day 
was giY(*n ; Imt it appears to have been afterward.s 
increased to two oholi. The bounty was restricted 
to persims whose property wa.s under thrc'c ininae. 
Il was awarded by a decree of the people ; hut 
the examination of the individuals belonged to the 
senate of the Five Hundred: the paym(‘nts were 
made by prytaimias. Reihi.stratiis is said to liave 
been the first to introduce a law for the mainte- 
nance of those persons who had Imen mutilated in 
-war ; but, according to others, thi.s provision de- 
rived Its origin from a law of Solon, (ifiut Saimh 
31 ; SchoL ad An'di. v<>l. iii. p- 733, ed, Reiske ; 
Aeseb. < 1 . Ti/u. p, R23 ; Harpoerat. Suid. Ilesycli. 
s. V. ; Lysias, ‘Tn-ep rou %dvvdriw., a sp; ech 
written for an iudividiail in order to prove that he 
was intiib'd to be supportial by the state ; Biicklg 
Fuhlio Fmn. <tfAihev.% p. 242, &c, 2n(l edit) 
ADYOCA'TUS seems origiually to have sipi- 
find any parson who gave another his aid in any 
afTair or business, as a witness for instance (Varr« 
De Ra Rmt ii c. 5) ; or for the jmrposo of aiding 
and protecting him in taking possession of a pieco 
c 
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of proprt'ty. (Cic. fro Caeciti. c. 8.) It was 
also Used to express a person who gave liis advice 
and aid to another in the maiiageineiit of a cause, 
as a jiins- consul tiis did ; hut tlie woid did not 
signify the orator or patrorius who made the speech 
{€ic, de Oral. ii. 7‘i) ia the time of Cicero, Under 
the emperors, it signified a person who in any wav 
assisted in the conduct of a cause (Dig. 50. tit. 13 
s. 1), and was smiietiincs equivalent to orator. 
(Tacit. A'un. x, G.) 'J'lie advocate had then a fee, 
which was called honorarium. [OiiATOit, Pa- 
TRUNus, Lex Cincia.] 

The advocatus is dcfnietl hy Ulpian (Big. 50, 
tit. 13) to lie any person wlio aids another in the 
conduct of a suit or action ; but under the empire 
the juriscoiisulti no longer acted as advocates, in 
the old sense of that term. 1'hey had attained a 
Jngher position tliaii that which the^'- liold under 
the rt'pubhc. 

The advocatus iisci was an important officer 
established hy Iladriamis. {B])HvL J/adrnm. 00.) 
ft was lus husmess to look aft'T the interests of 
the fiseus or the imperial treasury, and, among 
other things, to maintain its title to bona vaduca. 
The various meanings of advocatus in the Middle 
i\gcs are given hy Du Cange, idoss^. (Dig. ‘28. 
tit. 4. s, 3j llolhveg, llandLiirh des Cwdproaestfes^ 
p. 1 0(1) LD. L.J 

A'DYTUM. [Temflum.] 

AD ACE I A (aicii{c-ia), a h'stival of the Aegi- 
iietans in liommr of Aeacin, the details of wliicii 
arc not known. Tlie victor in the games which 
were solemnised on tlie occasion, consecrated liis 
chaplet in the inagnilieent temple of Aeacus. 
(fScliol. J*md, Oh vii. 156, xiii. 155; MLiller, 
Jipiuefira^ p. 140.) [U S.J 

AEDKS. [DoMirs; Temflum.] 

AEDDS VmO^SAK, lUJlNU'tSAE. [Dam- 

IsITTM iNEKOTUAt. j 

AEDfAlULAE, signifies in the singular, aronin, 
hut in the plural, a small house. It is, liowevm*, 
3 aore fnupieutly used in tlie sense of a shrine, at- 
tached to tlie walls of temples or houses, in which 
the statiu‘ of a deity was placed. Tlie acdiculae 
attached to hoiises, sometimes eontaiiKul the pe- 
iiat(*s of the limiwe, hut more freqmmtly the 
guardu'in gods of the street in which they were 
placed, (iav. xixv. *11 ; Pelroii. 2.0.) ‘ 

AEDFLKiS (ayopaEd/aoi), T'he mime of these 
functionaries is said to he d(*nved from their 
having the care of the teiujde (aedrs) of Ciires. 
The aediles were originally two in mimher, and 
called aediles pleheii ; they were eli‘ctt‘d from tiic 
pi ebes, and the institution of the office dates from 
tile same time as that of the trihiini plehis, B. c. 
404. Their duties at first seem to have been 
mendy ministm’ial ; they wt're the assistants of 
the fcriliime.s in such matters as the trilmnes en- 
trusted to thorn, among which are enumemted the 
hearing of causes of smaller importance. At an 
early period after thtdr instUuiion (b.c. 448), we 
find them appointed the keepers of the senatus 
consulta, which the consuls had hitherto arbitrarily 
suppr(*S8ed or altered. (Liv. iii. 55.) They were 
also the keepers of tlie plchiscita. Other functions 
wtu’e gradually entrusted to them, and it is not 
always easy to di.stiiignisli their duties from some 
of those which belong to the censors ; nor to dis- 
tinguish all the dutie.s of the plebeian and curule 
su'd lies, after the establishment of the curule 
aedik'slup. They had the general superintendence 
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of buildings, both sacred and private ; under this 
power they provided for the support and repair of 
temples, curim, &c., and took care that private 
buildings which were in a ruinous state (ctedes 
vdiosae^ 7‘uinosae) were repaired hy the owners, or 
pulled down. The superintendence over the supply 
and distiibution of water at Home was, at an eaily 
period, a matter of piililic administration. Ac- 
cording to Frontinus, this was the duty of the 
censors ; hut when there w'ere no censors, it was 
within the province of the aediles. The care of 
each particular source or siijiply was farmed to un- 
dertakers {^edempiores), and all that they did was 
subject to the approhation of the censors or the 
aediles. {De Aquueduct. Horn. hh. ii.) The care of 
the streets and pavements, with the cleansing and 
dminiiig of the city, belonged to the aediles, and 
the care of the cloacae. They had the office of 
distributing corn among the plebes, which was 
sometimes given gratuitously, sometimes sold at a 
cheap rate ; but this distribution of corn at Rome 
must not he confounded with the duty of purchasing 
or procuring it from foreign parts, which was per- 
formed hy the consuls, quaestors, and praetors, and 
sometimes by an extraordinary magistrati', as the 
praefcctus aiiiionae. The aediles had to see that 
the public lauds were not improperly used, and 
that the pasture-grounds of the state were not 
trespassed on ; and they had power to punish hy 
fine any unlawful act in this respect. The fines 
were employed in iiaving roads, and in other 
public purposes. Tlu‘y had a gencial superia- 
teiubmcij over buying and selling, and, as a con- 
scipience, the supei vision of the markets, of things 
exposed to sale, such as slaves, and of weights and 
measures: from this part of their duty i.s derived 
tlie name under which tlie aediles are mentioned 
hy the Greek writi'rs {ayopav^ixoi). It was their 
Ini.sineHS to see that no new di'itkss or religious 
rites were introduced into the city, to look aftm* 
tlie observance of religious cermuonii'vS, and tiie 
celeb rati on.s of the ancient feasts and festivals. 
The general snperintondence of police compre- 
hendml the duty of preserving order, decency, and 
the inspection of the baths, and houses of cuter- 
tainment, of hrotliels, and of prostitutes. The 
aedile.s had variou.s officers under them, as prae- 
concs, serihae, and viatorea. 

Tlie Aediles Curuli's, who were also two in 
numh(T, were originally chosen only from the pa- 
tricians, afterwards aUtu'uately from the pjitricians 
and the phdies, and at hist indifiereiitly from 
both. (Liv. vii. 1.) The office of curule aediles 
was instituted B. c. 385, and, according to Livy, 
on, the occasion of the ])b'heian aediles refusing to 
consent to celebrate the liuii luaxiiui for the space 
of four days instead of three. ; upon which a 
senatus conaultum was passed, by which two 
, ai'diles were to be chosen from the patricians, 
l<’rom this time four aediles, two plehcdaii and 
two curule, were annually elected. (Liv, vi, 42.) 
Tho ‘disLinctivo honours of the aediles curules 
were, the sella eunilis, from whence their title is 
derived, the toga praeiextu, precedence in speaking 
in the senate, and the jus imaginum. (Oie. 
Fmr. V. 14.) Only the aediles curules had tlie 
jus edicendi, or the power of promulgating edicta 
(Oaius,*i. G) ; but the rules comprised in their 
edicla serv(4 for the guidance of all the aediles. 
The cdicta of tho curule aediles were fomidod on 
their authority as superintendents of tho markets, 
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and of baying and selling in general. Accordingly, 
their edicts had mainly, or perhaps solely, reference 
to the rules as to buying and selling, and contracts 
for bargain and sale. Tliey were the foundation 
of the actiones acdiliciae, among whicli are included 
the actm redJiihitoiia^ quant i 'imnorts. (Dig 21. 
tit. 1. De Aediltcio Edicto ^ Gell. iv. 2.) A great 
pait of the proMsions of tlie aediles’ edict relate to 
the buying and selling of slaves. The perstms 
both of the plebeian and curiile acdiles were sa- 
crosancti. (Liv. iii. 55.) 

It seems that after the appointment of the 
ciirule acdilcs, the iunetions formerly excicised 
by the pleheian aediles were cxenibed, wnth some 
few exci'ptions, hy^ all the aediles indilfcrentlv. 
Within five days after lieiiig elected or entering 
on office, they were required to detez*mnie by lot, 
or hy agreement among themsidves, w'hat parts of 
tlio city each should take under lii.s supi'niitend- 
ciice ; and each aedilc alone had the care of 
looking after the ])a\iiig and cleansing of the 
streets, and otlier matiers, it may he pre.'ium<*(l, of 
the same local character within his district, {Tidad, 
Jlnracl. cd. Mazoch.) 

In the supermtendeiicc of the public fchti^als 
and solemnities, tbcin v/as a further di.stinction 
lietwi'cn the two seds of aedijes. Many of tliohc 
festivals, Huch as those of Flora (C'ic. i tor. s'-. 14 ; 
Ovid. i'b.s’/. V. 27<{, tic.) and (lores, ware siijicriii- 
tmidcd b}’- eitliei set of aediles iiulilfeiviitly ; but 
the pleheian games {pivheh ladt) were under the 
siijicriiitendence of the plelx'ian aediles (Liv. xwi. 
50.), who had an allow’ance of iiiomw for that 
purpose ; and the fines levied on the pecuarii, 
and others, seem to liave been apjiropriated to 
these among other imhllc purposes. (Liv. x. 20 ; 
xxvii. 0 ; IJvid. Fai^t. v. 270, tic.) The celehra- 
tion of the iaidi inagiii or Ilomaiii, of the Ludi 
sceuici, and the Liidi Megalesii or Megaleus(>s, 
ludonged spedally to the cumie aediles (Liv. 
xxvi. 50 ; and the Didaseahae to the plays of 
Terence), and it wais on siicli oeeasIoiiM tliat tiny 
often incurred a prodigious (‘xjiciise, with th(‘ view 
of pleasing tlie people and securing tlicir -votes in 
future elections, ^i’liis extravagant expemlitun^ of 
the aediles arose after the clos<‘ of the second 
Punic war, and increasml wdih the opp(jrtimiti<‘S 
which individuals had of enriching themsidves 
aftiT the lioinan anus were carried into (Irei'caq 
Africa, and Spain. Kvmi tin* prodigality of the em- 
perors hardly surpassed tliat of in<li\i<liial ciirule 
ai'diles under the re{mblie ; sueli as 0. Julius 
Caesar (Plat. fJaaar, 5) aftm' wards the di<‘ta,tor, 
P. Comeliiis Lentuliis Spinther ; and, abov<i all, 
M. Aemilius Scaunis, whose expenditure was not 
limited to bare show, but coni|>rehended objects 
of jniblic utility, as tlm reparation of w-alls, doek- 
yards, ports, and aquaeducts. (Cic. <h 17 ; 

idin. ILN. xxxiii. J, xxxvi. 15.) An uastance i.s 
mentioned by Dion Cassius (xliii. 4B) of the Ludi 
Megalesii being superinienchid by tlio plebniaii 
aediles ; but it was done pursuant to a scnaUi,s 
consxiltmn, and thus the jiarticidar (jxeeption con- 
firms the general rule. 

In B. (j. 45, Julius Caesar caused two cjurulo 
aediles and four plebeian aediles to be deetod ; 
and thenceforward, at least so long as tlic ofico of 
aedile was of any imporkmco, six aediles were 
annually elected. The two nesw pkffiekn aediles 
warn called CtTcalcs, and their duty was to look 
after the supply of corn. Tliougb their office muy 
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not have been of any great importance after the 
institution of a praefcctiis annonae lij Augustus, 
tlierc is no doubt that it existial f(»r &{*\(a’al ceii- 
tuiles, and at least as late as the time of Guirliaii. 

I'lie aediles belongial to the class of the 
niinores mag istra tus. Dionysius states that the 
aediles wmre originally'- ehosen at the comitia 
cuiiata (ix. 45) ; but this is not ])robal)lf‘. The 
jilebeian aediles were originally chosen at the 
comitia crntiuiata, hut afterwards at the comitia 
tiihuta (Diony-s. -\i 90. ix. 45. 49 ; Liv. li. 5{>, 
57), in w'hicli comitia the curule aediles also were 
chosen, at the same time (Pint Jl/ar/u,s\ 5); but 
It ajipeais tiiat there was a separate voting fm* 
the curule and the plebman aediles, and that the 
eurule aediles vvt're elected first. It appears that 
until the lex aiiiialis was passed, a Ibmiau citizen 
might be a candidate' for any ofhee aftiT conpileting 
his tweiity~fte\ciUfi year. This lex itiinaliH, whiek 
was passed at tin* mstaime of the tiibuiu' L. 
ViIliiLs 'rappulus, n.a 150, f \e<l tin* age at whieli 
e.ich office might be c'lijoyi'd. (Liw xl 44.) 
The passage of Livy does not mention wluii W'cn* 
Uie ages lix(‘d by this law; but it is (ollected 
from variou.s pusmges of Roman writers, that the 
age fixed for the aediiesliip was thiity-si’c. This, 
at least, was tin* age at wbirh a man could be a, 
candidate* for tlm eunik* nedileship, and it does not 
afipear tliat tlnua* was a iliifereiit iiile for tin* 
plebeian aedih'ship. In (jiia'ro’s time, the aciUIes 
were elected some linn* m July', the usual })laee of 
c'hH’tioii -was the Field of i\Iars fdaiiipHH Martins), 
and the j>i<*.sidmg magi'ttiute was a eonsul, 

Tlu* aediJe.s existed iindi'r the (‘luperuj’H ; Imt 
their pow-ers were gradually diminished, ami their 
functions (!xer<*is<'d by new iffiieers created by the 
enqierors. Aft<‘r the liattle of A(*fimn, Aiig.u.stus 
appointed a praef(*f*tuH tirbi, who exereisMl the 
g(‘in‘ral {loliee, whieli had fonm riy Im'cu one of the 
duties of the aedihes. Augustus also t(»ok frmu 
the aediles, or exerei‘-(*d himself, tin* office of 
hiiperiutmiding the n'ligious rites, ami the lauusli- 
iiig iVom tin* city of all foreign (‘ereuioiiIalM ; he 
also assumed the .suporiutmidmiee of tin* t<*mple«, 
and thus maybe said to liave dissiroymd theaedile- 
sliij) hy depriving it of its old and original fum> 
thm. 'J’his will servo* to e.xplain the fact mi'ii- 
tiom*d by Dion CimsliiH (h% 24), that no one 
was willing to hold ho conteniptihh* an otlicig and 
AugustUH was therefore redueed to the necessity 
of eompidliug pm’HoiiH to take it; ]M'rsons were ac- 
cordingly ciioHi'U by lot, out o! those who had 
ser\<‘d the otliee id ijiuu'Htor and tribuiu^ ; and this 
was done more than once. The last recoivled in- 
stance of the splendours of tlie aedileship Is tlie 
administration of Agrippa, w'ho volunteered to take 
the office, and repam‘d all the public buildings and 
all the roads at iris own expense, without drawing 
anything from the treasury. (Diuu Cass. xlix. 45 ; 
Plin. //. M xxKvi 15.) The aedileship luicl, 
however, lo.st its true cfiaracter befon* this time. 
Agripiia had already heen consul before heneccjited 
thu office ofandile, and his mimilieeiit expenditure 
in this noinimil office -was the close of the Kph'udour 
of the aedileship. A ugustWH 'appointed the curule 
aediles gpiH'ially to tbc ofiim of putting out fires, 
and placed a body of {>00 Hhivt'S at their cormnand ; 
but the pmefecti vigiUnn afterwards performed thi» 
dttty. In like maimer the emdorm viarum were 
appointed hy him to supewintend the roads near 
the city, and the qiiatuorvlri to siipcriiitend those 

tj 2 
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within Rome. The cvndores operum ptthlicorum 
and the curalo/cs a/va 2'X;w6’, also appointed hy 
Augubtus, stTi[)|/ccI the a(‘(lilos of the remaining 
few duties that might he called hunouruhle. They 
lost also the supermtcndence of wells, or spiings, 
and of the aquaediicts. (Frontimis ii. De Aquae- 
(liLcUbiis.) They retained, under the early em- 
perors, a kind of police, for the purpose of lepress- 
ing open licentiousness and disorder ; thus the 
haths, eating-houses, and hrothels were still sub- 
ject to tlicir inspection, and the registration of 
prostitutes was still witliin their duties. (Tacit. 
Annul. 11 . 85.) We read of the aeddes under 
aingiistiis making scarcli after lilieilous hooks, in 
Older that they niiglit be hurnt ; and also under 
Tibet ills (Tacit. Ann. iv. 35.) 

The coloiiiae, and the inimicipia of the later 
period, had also tlieir aedilcs, whose numhers and 
functions varied in dilfercnt places. They seem, 
however, as to their powers and duties, to have re- 
seinhled the aeddes of Rome. They were chosen 
auniially. {De A edit. Co^&c. Otto. Lips. 1732.) 

The liiHiory, powers, and duties of tho aedilcs 
are stated with great minuteness hy Scliubcrt, De 
Domanonm Aed/hhiis^ hi), iv. Rcgimoiitii, 1828. 
ISec also WimdcT, De Ronmwrum Comitns Aedi- 
liifm in Ids edition of Cicero’s Oiatioii 

Pro Cn. ITnncio, Leipzig, 1830. fO. L.] 

A E D FT III, AEliPT ( IMI, AEDFTTMI 
(j'eoj/fogoi, ^dicopoi), persons who took care of the 
t{‘mph's, and attended to the cleaning of them. 
Notwithstanding this menial seiaice, they partook 
of the priestly character, and are sometimes even 
called priests hy tho Greek giammarians (Said. 
Ilesych. Etyra. M. s.v. {dicopos ; Pollux, i. 14.) 
In many cases they were women, as Timo in 
Herodotus (vi. 134), who also speaks oi her a.s 
ifiro(dicopos, from wliicli it is clear that in some 
places several of the.so priests must have been at- 
tached to one and tho same temple, and that they 
diflercd among tliemselves in rank. Subsequently 
tho menial services connected with the oflice of the 
Neocon were left to slaves, and the lather became a 
titlegivcn to priestly officers of high rank,or whom an 
account is given in a separate article. [Nkocohl] 
'J’lie aeditui lived in tin; tmnples, or near them, 
and acted as ciceroni to those persons who 
wislu'd to st‘c them. (Ihiii. If. N. xvwi. 4. § 10 ; 
Che. Ven. iv. 44; Liv. xxv. 17; SchoL ud Uoi\ 
Dp. ii- 1. 230.) In ancimit times tlie aeditui were 
citizens, hut under tlu' emporors freedmen. (Serv. 
ad Vm/. Aen. ix. (>‘18.) 

^ AEGINETAGILTM FRllIAE (hlyivrjrwp 
copri}), a festival iu honour of Posiddon, which 
lasted sixteen days, during which time every 
family took its miials quietly and alone, no slave 
being allowed to wait, and no stranger invited to 
partake of them. From the circumstance of each 
family being closely confined to itself, those wdio 
solemnised this festival were called govo^ayot, 
i^lutarch (Qarmf. f/mee. 44) traces its origin to tho 
Trojan waigand says that, as many of the Aegiuetans 
hacl lost their lives, partly in the siege of TToy and 
partly on their return home, those who reached 
their native island were received indeed with joy 
by their kinsmen ; but in order to avoid hurting 
the feelings of those families who had to lament 
the loss of their friends, they thought it proper 
neither to show their joy nor to offer any sacrifices 
in public. Evexy family, tbei’ofore, entertained 
privately their friends who had returned, and 
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acted themselves as attenchints, though not with- 
out rejoicings, [L. S.] 

AEGIS (alyis)^ the shield of Zeus, signifies 
literally a goat-skin, and is formed on the same 
analogy with vi€pls, a fawn-skin. (Ileiod. iv. 1 89.) 
According to ancient mythology, the aegis worn hy 
Zens was the hide of the goat Arnaltlioia, which 
had suckled him m his infancy, llyginus relates 
{Adron. Poet. 13), that, when he was preparing 
to resist the Titans, he wms directed, if he wislied 
to conquer, to wear a goat-skin with the head of 
the Gorgon. To this particiilai* goat-skin the term 
aegis was afterwards confined. Fforacr always re- 
presents it as part of the armour of Zeus, whom on 
this account he distinguishes by the epithet aepis- 
hearlng (aXyioxoC). He, however, asserts, that it 
was borrowed on different occasions both by Apollo 
{ 11 . XV. 229, 307 — 318, 360, xxiv. 20), and by 
Athena {II. ii. 447 — 149, xviii. 204, xxi 400). 

The skins of various quadrupeds having heem 
used by the most ancient inhabitants of Greece 
for 'clothing and defence, we cannot wonder that 
the goat-skin, was employed in tho same manner. 
It must also he borne m mind that the heavy 
shields of the tincicnt Orecdcs wort' in part sup- 
ported hy a belt or strap {reXapdv., balteiis) jtassmg 
over the light slioulder, <iiul, when not elevated 
with the shield, descending transversely to the left 
hip. In order that a goat-skiu might serve this 
purpose, two of its hgs would proliably he tied 
over the light shoulder of the wuurer, the other 
extremity being fastened to tho inside of tlie shield. 
In combat the left arm would be passed under tlie 
hide, and would raise it together with the shield, 
as 13 siiown iu a marble statue of Athena, pro- '' 
smwed m the museum at Naples, which, from its 
stylo of art, may he n ckoued among the most au- 
clciit in existence. 



Other statues of Athena represent her in a state 
of repose, and with the goat-skin falling obliipudy 
from its loose fastening over her right slioulder, so 
as to pass round tho body umh^r the left anm Tim 
annexed figure is taken from a colossal statue of 
Atlieua at Dresden. 
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Another inode of -vveai-ing tliis grirniciit, also of 
peaceful exprcsssion, is &('cu in a statue of Athena 
at Dresden, of still higher antapiity than that last 
referred to, and in the very ancient imago of the 
same goddess from the teinjde of Zeus at Aeguia. 
In both of these tlie aegis covers the light as well 
as the left shoulder, the l)reast, and tlie back, fall- 
ing hohiiid so as almost to reach tiu* leet. Eehorn 
G-ii Bottiger’s yDau/if/aitf, ii. ID 5) considers tins aa 
the original form of the aegis. 

By a figure of speccli, Homer uses the term 
aegis to denote not only the goat-skin, which it 
properly signified, but togc^thcr with it the shield 
to which it belonged. By thus iiiiclcrs landing the 
word, it is easy to comprehend both why Athena 
is said to throw her father’s aegis around her 
shoulders (IL v. xvm. 204), and wdiy on oiu' 
occasion Apollo is said to hold it in Ills hand and 
to sliakc it so as to lenify and confound the 
Greeks (IL xv. 22.9. 307 — 321), and on anothf'r 
occasion to cover with it the dt‘.id body of Hector 
in order to protect it from imsult (x.viy. 20). In 
these pa.ssages we must sujiposc! tlie aegis to im^an 
the shield, together with the large expanded skin 
or belt by which it "was susp ncled from the right 
shoulder. 

As the Ore(‘k.s jirlded lhem.se] v'os greatly on the 
rich and splendid ornaments of their shields, they j 
supposed the aegis to Im adorned la a style cor- 
responding to the might and majesty of tlie father 
of the gods. In the middle oi’ it was fixed tlu* 
appalling Gorgon’s head (Ii. v. 7*11), and its 
border was surroimdod with golden tassels 
(^ucravoi), each of which was worth a hecatomb 
(ii. 44G — 4-10). In tlu* figures above exhibit<*d, 
the serpents of the Gorgon’s Jieail arc transfem'd 
to the border of the skin. 

By the later poet.s and artints, the original con- 
ception of the aegis iij>p(*ars to have been for- 
gotten or disregardt'd. Tiicy ri^prcBcnt it as a. 
breast-phito covered witli metal in the foiin of 
scales, not uned to Bupport tlie shield, but extend- 
ing e<|ually on both fiidc.s from shoulder to 
shoulder ; as in the annexed figtire, taken from a 
statue at Florence, 

With this appearance the daficriptions of the 
aegis by the Batin poets generally corrcsjiond, 
(Virg. Am, viil 435—430 ; Val. Flare, vi. 174 ; 
Sid. Apoll, Cam. 15 j Sil I fed. ix. 442,) 



It is nmiarkabli* that, although the aegis pro- 
jieily ])eIongt‘d to Zeu.'s, yet wc seldom find it as 
an attiilmtc of Zmis in woiks (d‘ art. There Ls, 
however, in the inuseuin at laydeii, amarhle statue 
of Zeus, found at Utica., in which the ai^gis hangs 
over his l(*lt shoulder. 'The ainioxc'd figure is taken 
Irom an ancient cameo. Zmis i.s here r(‘prcKenited 
with tlie aegis wrapt round the iori* part of his 
lelt arm. The shield i.s placed umh'nn^atli it, at 
his feet. 



I lie UjOmai! emperorH also aiuMumed tin* aegis, 
intending thereby to eHiibit thenmelvcs in the 
charaeier of Jitpibu’, ^ Of ihjg the armed statue of 
jJadrian in the Britisfi IVInaennt presentH an fjc* 
nmjile. ^ fn these cfiMcs the more recent Homan 
concejition of the aegis is of courne fo}low(*cl, eo- 
iiHuding with the remark of Si^rvins (Am viii, 
435), that this breaBt-aroiaiir wm cal led aegis 
when worn by a god j hriea^ when worn by anmn. 
(Comp, Mart. vii. E) Y,j 
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AEINAUTAE (aeimvrai)^ magistrates at 
Miletus, consisting of the chief men in the state, 
who oLiaincd the supreme power on the deposition 
of the tyraiitfi, Thoas and Bamasenor. Whenever 
they wished to deliberate on important matters, 
they embarhed on hoard ship (hence their name), 
put out at a distance from land, and did not return 
to shore till they had transacted their business. 
(Pint, Quaest. Graec. 32.) 

AEIPHU^GIA (am<l>vyia). [Exsilium.] 

AEISITI (aelcriroL), [Prytaneium.] 

AENEATOTtES (ahciiatores, Amm. Marc. 
XXIV. 4), wore those who blew upon wind instra- 
ments in the Roman army, namely, the buc- 
dnatores^ coniichies^ and tiihhmes, and they were 
so called because all these instruments were made 
of aes or bronze. (Suet. Cues. 32.) Aeneatorcs 
were also employed in the public games- (Sen. JSp. 
84.) A collepium. ameatomm is mentioned in in- 
scriptions. (Orelli, No. 4059.) 

AENIGMA {aXviypa)^ a riddle. It appenrs 
to have been a very ancient ciistum among the 
Greeks, especially at their symposia, to amuse 
themselves Ijy proposing riddles to be solved. 
Tlieir partiality for this sort of amusement is at- 
tested by tlie fact that some persons, such as 
Theodcctes of PJiaselis and Aristonymus, acrpiired 
considerable reputation as inventors and writcr.s of 
riddles. (Athen. x pp.45], 452, xii. p.538.) Those 
who were succes.sful in solving the riddle proposed 
to them received a prize, which had been pre- 
viously agieed upon by the company, and usually 
consisted of wreaths, taeniae, cakes, and other 
sweetmeats, or kisses, whereas a person unable to 
solve a riddle was condemned to drink in oiui 
breath a certain quantity of wine, sometimes mixed 
with salt water. (Athcii. x. p. 457 ; Pollux, \ i. 1 07 ; 
flesych. s*. v. ypi(pos.) Those riddles which have 
(‘omc down to us an* mostly in lujxameter vi'rse, 
and the tragic as well as comic writers not unlVe- 
<!U(‘iitly introduced them into their plays. Pollux 
(/. c ) distinguishes two kinds of riddles, the 
atviypa and ypi(()Os^ and, according to Iiiiu, the 
foriiKT was of a jocose and tlie latter of a serious 
nature; bat in the writers whose works have come 
(hnvn to us, no such distinclioii is oliserved ; and 
there are passages where tin* name yo7(pos is 
gi\cn to the most ludierons joki's of this kind. 
(Anstopl). Ihs/i. 20 ; comp. PeekuT, 
voL i. p. ‘1 73.) The Romans s(‘(‘m to have been too 
-serious to find any grea.t aimi.seinent ni riddh'.s ; 
and when Gellius (xviii 2) introduces some Ho- 
mans at a bau<|uet engaged in solving ruldh^s, wo 
must rememlicr that the scene is laid at Athens ; 
and we do not hear of any Romans who invented 
fu' wrote riddles until a very late period. Appu- 
h;ius wrote a work entitled LiUr Lmlieronim at 
itriphonm^ wlucli is lost. After the time of Ap- 
puhmis, several colicciimm of riddbs were made, 
some of which are still extant in AIS, in \cirious 
libraries. 

Al'ENUM, or AnJE'KDM (sc. uts\ a lirazen 
vessel, used for boiling, is d(‘Hu(‘d by Paiillus to 
be a vessel liangiiig over the fire, in which water 
was boiled for drinking, wheiaaw food was boiled 
in the ntaahm, (Dig, 33, tit. 7, s. IB. § 3.) I’lils 
distinction is not^ however, always observed j for 
we read of food being cooked in the (Juv. 

XV, B1 ; Ov. Mtilf vL 045.) The word is also 
frcKfucntly used in thn sense of a dycr'’s copper ; 
and, as purple was the most celebrated dye of 
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anticpiity, we find the expressions 

Tyriam aimmi, &c. (Ov. Fast. iii. 822 ; Mart. 

x'lv. 133.) 

AEO'RA, or EO^RA (alc'opa, ewpa), a festival 
at Athens, accompanied with sacrifices and baii- 
cpicts, whence it is sometimes called euSeiTrj/ov. 
The common account of its oiigin is as follows : — 
Icarins was killed by the slieplicrds to whom lie 
had given wine, and who, being unacquainted 
with the effects of tins beverage, fancied in their 
intoxication that he had given them poison. 
Erigonc, his daughter, guided hy a faithful dog, 
discovered the corpse of her father, whom she 
had sought a long time in vain ; and, praying to 
the gods that all Athenian maidens might perish 
in the same manner, hung herself. After this oc- 
currence, many Athenian wmmen actually hung 
themselves, apparently without any motive wdiat- 
ever ; and when the oracle was consulted respect- 
ing it, the answer wns, that Icarnis and Eiigono 
must be propitiated by a festival. (Hygin. Poet. 
Astron. ii. 4.) According to the Etymoloyicuni 
JMagnam, the festival was celebrated in honour of 
Erigone, daughter of Aogistliiisand Clytacrancstra, 
w'ho came to Athens to bring the charge of matri- 
cide against Orestes before the Areiopagus , and, 
w’hen he w’as acquitted, bung hcr.self, wdtb tlie 
same wish as the daughter of Icarins, and with 
the .same comsequences. According to nes,ycbius, 
the fe.stival wns celobrat(‘d in commemoration of 
the tyiant Tomaleiis, but no reason i.s assigned. 
Eu.stathius {ad Horn. pp. 389, 1535) calls the 
maiden wlio hang herself Aiora, But as the fi'Stival 
is also call(‘d (apparently from th<‘ wan- 

dirings of Erigone, tlie daughter of Tcanus), the 
h'geiid wlii<di wais lii.st mentioned sckmuh to be the 
most entitled to belief. Pollux (iv. 7. § 55) men- 
tions a song made by Theodoras of Colophon, 
wdiich persons used to sing wdiilst swinging them- 
selves (eV c-aTs ah-ipais). It is, therefore, probabh‘ 
that tlie Athenian maidens, in rciuembraneo of 
Erigone and the otluT Atlmnian women who had 
limig tiiomsclves, swung thoinsehnis during thif} 
festival, at the same time singing the abov(‘- 
mciitioned song of Theodorus. (See also Atlien. 
XU. p. 818.) [E. S.J 

AfiRA. rCiiRONOLOdin.*] 

AEHAGIH, a clai-s of Roman citiz(‘ns, wlu^ 
are -said not to have lieen contaiimd in the thirty 
tiibes iiifotitutcd by Senvius Tullius. It is, how- 
ever, one of the most difficult point.s in the Roman 
constitution to determine wdio they w'cre ; since all 
the paHsag(‘s in wlueb thc^y are mentioned rcfei only 
to the pow’er of the censors to ih'grade a citizen, 
for bad conduct, by removing lam from bis tribe 
and making him an nerariaii; but wm nowdiere 
find any definition of W'bat an acrariiin was. Tim 
PKiMido-Asconius (mi Ck, dlvin. m (\(eait. p. 103, 
ed, Orelli), says that a phdxdan might be d(‘gradtid 
]»y being transferred to the lahithie Chant, tim and 
Imooming an acnmits. The error in ibis .state*- 
ment is, that not only a plebeian, >mt a senator 
and an eqnes also might become an aerarian, while 
for a plebeian there was no other pimlHhinent ex- 
cept that of Ixwoming an aerarian. From the 
PBeitdo-AseoniiLs we collect that to have one^s 
name traiisfeiTod to the tables of the Catirites wiw 
equnalent to becoming an aerarian ; secondly, that 
an aerarian no longer belonged to a eenlnry ; and, 
tliirdly, that he had to pay the tribute in a dif- 
ferent manner from the other ci lizens, These state- 
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siients are confirmed by tlie Sclioliasta Cruqiiias 
on Hoiace {Epist. i. 6. G3) and by Gclh'us (xvi. 
13). If we strictly keep to wbat we there leain, 
we cannot adopt the opinion that the aeiarians 
consisted of artizans and freedmen (Nieljulir, // as-/. 
of Rome^ ■vol. i. p. 472), for some aitizans had a 
very honoiiiable position in the Servian constitu- 
tion ; but there were certain occupations, especially 
those of retail dealers (caiij)o?i(% KairYjKoi)^ which 
were thoii,£?ht degrading, and -which were carried 
on generaily by isopolites, who took up their abode 
at Rome, and the number of tliis class of persons 
{muu/dpes or elves sine sit//) apio) may Iiave been 
very great. These people wc concedve to have 
been the aemm, not, indeed, on account of their 
occupation, but because they were citizens who 
did not eiijoy the sutfrage. Hence the Caerit(‘s 
were probably the first body of aerarians ; and 
any Roman citizen guilty of a crime punishable 
by the censors, might be degraded to the rank ol 
an aerarian; so that his civic rights were sus- 
pended, at least for the time that he was an 
aerarian. Rut wc cannot suppose that the fact of 
a Roman citizen engaging in trade brought about 
such a degradation ; for there can be little doubt 
that tlic persons constituting the city trilies {fntms 
u'thanae) were more or less all engaged m trade and 
commerce. Hence, to remove a man from a country 
tribe to a city tribe, cannot have been equivalimt 
to making liiin an aerarian (Cic. pm CluenL 43), 
and the latter can ha\e been the case only when 
he was excluded from all the tribes, or wlieii he 
lielonged to a city tribe ; so that moving him from 
liis trilie was erpiivalent to excluding him from all 
tribes. Persons who were made ufavuss likewise 
became aerarians, for they lost the jus honortun 
and the siiffragium. (Augustin, de (^Iv. Dei, ii, 13; 
Cic. joro ClitenL 42.) The two scholiasts above 
referred to agiee in stating that the aerarians had 
to pay a tributum ])ro capite ; and that this tax 
was consid(uably higher than that paid by the 
other citizens, mnst he inferred from Livy (iv. 
24), who states that Aiunilius Manuu'cns was 
made an aerarian ochipllcuio evnsn. Tiny were 
not allowed to serve in the legions ; but as they 
nevertheless enjoyed the protection of the state, 
such a high rate of taxation cannot be considered 
unjust. 

It has been asserted that tli<5 Vherthu, as such, 
belonged to tiie class of tlie aerarians; but this 
opinion is founded upon a wrong statement of 
Plutarch (Popllc, 7), that freedimm did not obtain 
the siiffrago till the time of A})]nus Claudius ; for 
Dionysius (iv. 22) informs ns that Servius Tullius 
incorporated them with the city trilics, (Comp. 
IZonaras, \il, fi; Iluschke, Ver/mmmf ites Sera. 
Tnil. p, 494, &c. ; Gottling, Gesvk. der Rom. Slmila- 
rerf p. 290, &c. ; Decker, IJandbiivk der RYmi, 
Allerih. vul. ii. pp. IB.'L— 199.) [L. S.) 

ABRAGUI TRIBU'NL [Aim KuvrmTiiE ; 

Teibuni.] 

AERA^RIIJM (rh Bvjudcrioy), the public frea- 
siuyat Rome, and hence the public money itself. 
After the banishment of the kings the templo of 
Saturn was employed, upon the proposition of 
Valerius Poplicola, as the place for keeping the 
public money, and it continued to be so used till 
the later times of the empire. (Pint RopL 12, 
Qmmt Rom. 42 ; Festus, v. Aaranum).* lk> 


* Of this temple three Corinthian pillars with 
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sides the public money and the accounts connected 
with its lectupts, expenditure, and dclitors, va- 
rious other things were picsei\ed m the treasury ; 
of these the most important were : — 1. Tlie 
standards of the legions (Liv. ni. G9, iv. 22, vii. 
23). 2. The various laws passed from time to 

time, engraven on lirazeii tables (Suet Cues. 28). 

3, The decrees of the senate, vvliich were entered 
there m books kept for the puipnse, though the 
original documents were preserv ed in the temple of 
Ceres under tlie custody of the aediles. (Joseph. 
Am. xiv, 10. § 10 ; Pint. Cat. Ahn. 17 ; Cic. 
de Letj. lii. 4 ; Tac. Ann. iii, fil.) [Aediles. ! 

4, Various other public documents, the reports 
and despatclu's of all gmierals and governors of 
provinces, tlie names of all foreign ambassadoi's 
that came to Ibnne f Ledatus], &c. 

The mw/vV/n wuis the common trensuiy of the 
state, and must lu' distinguished from the puClviem, 
-which was the treasury of the populus or the jia- 
triciaiis. It is mentioned as one of the giie\ancos 
of the ]»lel>eians that the Ijooty gniiicHi m war 
■was freipieiitly ])aid into the pubhciim {ridlijitnr hi 
puhltcum), instead of being paid into the aeraiiuni, 
or distiibuted among the soldiers (Liv. n. 42); 
])ut since we no longer r<‘ad, att<‘r tiie time of the 
decem\ irate, of the booty being paid into the }mli- 
licum, but always into the aerarium, it is supposed 
by Kiebuhr that this was a consequence of the de- 
eemviral legislation. (Nu'buhr, /fist, Rom, vol. il 
notes 3o(>, 954.) IJndm' the republic the aerarium 
was di\id<*d iutf> two parts ; the eommon treasury, 
in which weriMleposited the regular taxes {Thi- 
nuTUM ; Vkltkjalia], and trom which were 
taken the Bums of momy m-ediul for the ordinary 
expenditure of the Ktalt* ; and the saered treasury 
{acrar/UM satirfum ur sandhis, Li^. xx^^i. 1 0 ; Flor. 
iv. 2 ; Cacs. fJ. C. i. 14 ; Cic. ad All. vii. 21), 
which was never toueluA except in cases of ex- 
treme peril. Roth of llietu^ treasurii's were* in the 
temple of Baturn, but in distinct parts of the 
The 8acr*‘d treasury seemB to have lunm {irst es- 
tablished Boon after the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, in ordf'rtbat the state might always have 
moiK'y in the treasury to mei't the danger wdiich 
w'as ever most dreaded by the Homans, — a 
ivar witli the Gauls. (Appian, /L O. ii. 41.) At 
first, proliahly part of the plunder which the 
Romans gained in th<‘ir wars with their neigh- 
bours was paid into this sam'd tri‘abiny ; but a. 
r<‘gnlar meauH for angnumtlng it was estal)li,sh(‘d 
in B. t*. 357 by the Lex Manlia, which enacted 
that a tax of fi\e per cent, (vlevslnta.) upon the 
vahu* of every manumitt(*d slave should Im paid 
into tliis treasury. As this money was to lie pre- 
served, and therefore space was some tdiject, it had, 
at h*aBt at a later time, either to lie paid in gohl 
or was kept in tin; treasury in gold, .since Livy 
speaks of anr/m rleeshnarktiii (Liv. vii. Hi, xxvii. 
10 ; eoinp. Ck.ad. Aft. ii. Hi). A portion of the 
iiaineuHe wealth obtained by thi^ Romans in their 
conquests in the Fast was likewise depositcid in tho 
sacred lrea.sury; and tlunigh we eannot suppose 


the arebitnivc arc Btill extant, standing on the 
CUivus Capitolinas to tho right of ti pwHon as- 
cending the hill It was redmilt by L. Mmmtius 
PlanciJB in the time of Augustas (Suet. 29 ; 
Grolli, Rmr. No. 590), ami again restore-d by Sep- 
timms Governs. (Rocker, Umihmh der Mmk* 
dm AikrihUmer^ vol. i. p. 3J5.) 
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that it was spared in the civil wars hetweon 
hlariiis and Sulla, yet Julius Caesar, when he ap- 
propriated it to his own use on the breaking out of 
the second civil war, b c. 49, still found in it cnor- 
rnnus sums of money. (Plin. // N, xxxiii. 3. s. 17 ; 
Dion Cass. xli. 17 ; Ores. vi. 15 ; Lucan, in. J 5.5.) 

Upon the establishment of the imperial power 
under Angnstiis, there was an important change 
made in the public income and expend*. hire. lie 
divided the provinces and the administration of the 
government between tlio senate, as the representa- 
tive of the old Roman people, and the Caesar : all 
the property of the former continued to be called 
aenmdun^ and that of the latter received the name 
G^fmus. [Fiscus.] The mrarimi consequently 
received all the taxes from the provinces belonging 
to the senate, and likewise most of the taxes w^ich 
had formerly licen levied in Italy itself, such as 
the revenues of all public lands still remaining in 
Italy, the tax on nianiimissions, the custom-duties, 
the water-rates for the use of the water hroiiglit 
into the city by the aquacducts, the sewer-rates, 
&c. 

Besides the aernrmm and the Angnstiis 

established a tliird treasury, to provide for tlie jay 
and supjiort of the army, and this received the 
name of aemriuni militare. It was founded in the 
consulship of M. Aemiliiis Lepidus and L. Arrun- 
tius, A. n. 0, in consequence of the dilHculty which 
was experienced in obtaining sufficient funds from 
tlie 01 di nary revenues of the state to give the sol- 
diwo their rewards upon dismission from service. 
Augustus paid a very large sum into tlio trcasiiiy 
upon its foundation, and promised to do so eiery 
year. In the Momimentum Ancyraniini, Augustus 
IS said to have jiaid into the tnasury in the con- 
sulship of Aenulius and Arnmtms 170 millions of 
sesterces ; Imt this sum is probably the entire 
amount which he coutrihuted to it during his whole 
nngu. As he K'igiuid eight years and a half after 
the establishment of tlic tiensiiry, and would jiro- 
hahly Jiavc made the payments half yearly, he 
would in that case have contributed ten inilhoii.s of 
.s(‘sterces every half year. He also imposed several 
new taxes to he paid into tills aerariuin (Suet, 
Aitr/. 49 ; ])ion La-iS. Iv. 23, 21, 2.5, 32 ; Rlona- 
mofimn Jniyna/nm, pp, 32, 95, ed. Fruiizius and 
Zumptiiis, Beroi. ]ol.5. ) Of these the most im- 
poilaal was the rhr'iinni heredtlftfum cl /cp((forum^ 
a tax of live per eciiU, which had to lie jiaid hy 
<‘vt!iy Rfuiian eiti/.eii iqmiiany mlu'ntaiiei' or legacy 
htdng left to him, with tlm exe(q>tion of such as 
iverehd’fc to a ciliziuily his muinsst relatives, or such 
as were below a cm' tain amount. (Dion (Jass. Iv. 
25, hi. 23; Piim Pmmf, 37—40; (lapitol M, 
Avion, il.) This tax was raised by Curaealla to 
ten pm' cent, but siibse(|uently reduced by Macrl- 
ims to hve (I Hon Cass. Ixxvii, 9, Ixxviii. 12), and 
eventually abolished altogether. (Cod. (). tit. 33. 
s. 3.) Ihien* was also paid into the aerarntin mili- 
tare a tax of one per cent, upon every tliingif sold at 
auctions {cenfedma rcrtim rcuaimni}., reduced by 
Tiberius to Iialf per emit, (dimmfChhHfi\ and after- 
wards abolislied by Caligula altogether for Italy 
(Tac. Jmh i, 73*, ii 42; Suet. (hL 1(1) ; and 
likewise a lax upon every slave that was ]mr- 
chased, at .first of two p(*r cent, {(fithiqae^ysum), 
and afterwards of four piTconfc. (qumiaet mcemna) 
of its value. (Dion Cass. Iv, 31 ; Tac. Ann. xiii. 
31 ; Orcll^/ff.w. Uo. 3336.) Besides these taxes, 
no doubt the booty obhiked in war and not dis- 
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trihuted among the soldiers was aim deposited in 
the niilitarj’- treasury. 

The distinction between the aerarlum and the 
fisciis contiimed to exist at least a,s late as tlic 
reign of M. Aurelius (to ^acnXuchp /cal rh d7}fi6aiGV^ 
Dion Cass. Ixxi. 33 ; Vulcat. Gallic. Avid. Cass. 
7) ; but as the emperor gradually concentrated 
the administration of the whole empire into his 
hands, the aerarmm likewise became cxclusiiely 
under his control, and this wc find to liave been 
the case oven in the reign of M. Aurelius, v lien 
the distinction between the acraiium and the fisciis 
was still retained. (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 33.) When 
the acrarium ceased to belong to the senate, tliis 
distinction between the acrarium and fiscus natu- 
rally ceased also, as both of them were now'' the 
treasury of the Caesar ; and accordingly latm* 
jurists used the words acrarium and fiscus indis- 
criminately, though jwoperly speaking tlicre was no 
trcasuiy but that of the Caesar. The senate, how- 
ever, still continued to possess the inanagemcnt of 
the municipal chest (area ^nddicti) of the city. 
(Voj)isc. Aurelian. 20.) 

In the tune of the repuhlic, the entire management 
of the reveniK'S of the state lielongcd to the senate ; 
and under the .superintendence and control of the 
.senate tlio (jnai'.stors had the charge of th(‘ aera- 
rimn. ( iSfiNATUS ; (Bf.'tE.STOii.] With the excep- 
tion of tlie con.suls, wlio had tlio liglit of drawing 
from the treasury w'hate\er .sums they phased, the 
quae.stors iiad not tlu‘ power to make payments to 
any one, e\eii to a dictator, without a sjiecial order 
from tlie senate. (Polyh. \\. 12, 13 ; Liv. xx.wiii. 
5,5 ; Konar. vii. 13.) in n r. 4.5, w'hen no qiuu'.s- 
tois were cliosen, two ]>raefeets of the cit.y had 
the custody of tlie aerarmm (Dion. Ca.-'S. xliii. 43); 
but it doui)tle.s.s pa.ssod again into the iiaaids of the 
fjuae.stors, when they were elected again in the 
following year. In their liaiuls it seems to 1mA e 
rmiiam(‘d till li. n. 23, when Aiigu.slu.s deprived 
them of it and gave it to two praeJect.s, whom lie 
allowed tlie senate to chouse from among the pnu*- 
torw at the end of their y(‘ar of office ; hut a..s he 
su.spi'cted that this gave rise to eanva.ssing, In* mi- 
acted, in n. n. 23, that two of the praetor.s ni oli!(‘<* 
should have tlie charge of the aerariiun liy lot. 
(Suet. Oetav. 36; Dion Cafis. liii, 2, 3;2 ; Tae. 
Avv, xiii. 29.) I'iioy wma* euiled ]> raef ores ar'var ii 
(Tac. Aun. i. 75 ; Frontm. devlr/mm iJnei. 3 9(1) or 
ad aerariuni (Oreili, Insev. n. 723). 4’hi.s arrauge- 
inmit Continued till the rmgn of Claudius, wlio 
restored to the (juae.stoiw tin* care of the a(‘rariunj, 
depriving them of c*<*rtain other idliees wliieh tiny 
I had rtaeived from Augustus (Tae. Am. xiii. 29 ; 
Suet. Claud, 24 ; Dion. Ca.ss. ix. 24) ; hiita.H their 
age seemed too young for so grave a trufit, N<*ro 
took it from them and gave it to tlio.so who had 
been jiraetors, and who received tlie title of prav- 
fccUammi. (Tac. Ann, xiii. 23, 29.) During 
the hitter jart of the reign of Trajati, or the begin- 
ning of that of Vespa.*!ian, a fresli change .semns to 
have bi'CTi made, for we read of pmcforcs aerttni. 
ill the time of the latter (Tac. /list iv. 9) ; Imt iu 
the rdgn of Trajan, if not before, it was again eri- 
tnmted to praefects, who appear to have lw‘ld th(‘Ir 
oflice for two years ; and benceforth no further 
cbnnge seems to have been roade, (Plin. 

91, 92, Mp. X. 20 j Buet. Clmtd. 24.) They are 
called in inserlptions pmejhd aeraril Halumii ami 
they appear to have bad (pmesiors also to assist 
thoin in their duties, as we find raentiim of qmes* 
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ioreg aerarii Safinni in inscriptions iinrlnr Hadrian 
and Sevenis. (Gudins, /I ]). 12d.ii G. p. 1 JH. 
n. ;] ; G inter, p. 1 U 27, n. 4.) These piacfects had 
•jurisdiction ; and before their coiiit in the tcni])le 
of Saturn, all informations were laid ies])ecting 
property due to the acrariiiin and iisens. (Plin. 
Paneq, 3G ; Dig 49. tit. 14. ss. lo, 15 ) 

Tlie anrarnmi mihfarc was under the care of 
distinct piaeftcts, who were iiist a])pomted by lot 
fioin among those who had filled the ofhee of 
piaetor, hut weie afteiwaids nominated liy the 
emperor. (Dion. Cass. Ir. 25 ; comp. 'J\ac. A win 
V. 8.) They frccpiently occur in insciiptions under 
the title of 2V'aef(‘cU aouui mtldtins. (^Valter, 
(^cscldchte des Romdehen Revhh^ pp. 2(H, Ac., 897, 
&c. 2cl edition ; Lipsms, ad Tuc. Ann, xih. 2.0.) 

AES {x<^Kk6s). These words signify both 
]>ure copper and a composition of metals, in which 
copper IS the predominant ingrednmt. In tin* 
lattor sense they should not be translated 
but rntlier bronze. Biass is a combination of cop2>f“r 
find ziu(\ while all the specimens of ancient objects j 
foimed of the compound material called <f(% are 
found nixm analysis to contain no zinc ; Imt, with 
veiy limited excqttions, to 1m compost'd entirely of 
topper and {in, which mixture is propmly ealh'd 
bronze. Our chief infoiination about the copptT 
and bronze of the ancients is demved from I’liny 
(//.A5 xxxiv.). Copper, being one of tlu^ most 
aliimdaut and generally distribut'd of the metals, 
was naturally used at 'a very early pt'riod by th(‘ 
Greeks and* llomans. Pliny (//. Ab xxxiv. I) 
mentions three of its ores {laptdes aeroU), namely, 
aadniia, chafeilk, and aimekdcam or ortcludcnm, 
into the exact nature of whicii this is not tht* jilaco 
to inquire. 

In the most aneient times we can ascend to, tlio 
('liief su])ply came from Cyprus, whence the modern 
name ol e(>p])er is said to lie derived. (Comp. ibmi. 

i. 1 84, and N itzschhs Nate ; Plin. 11. N. ^ ii. 
5{i* s. 57) ; hut according to an old tradition it 
was first found m Euboeo, and the town ol (kdrk 
took its name from a. copper-mme. (idin. //. Ah 
i\, 32. K. 21.) Jt was also found in Asia and tiie 
south of Italy, iu Gaul, m the mountains of Sjiain 
(comp. Pans', 3 9. § 2), and in the Alps. 4'he 
art of smelting the ore was perfectly familiar to tin* 
Gn'eks of Uoinerhs time. (Comj>. ilosiod. 'fbeoj/. 
hOT-™fl()G.) 

The abundance of co]>per Miflicimitly accounts for 
its gemual use among the ancii'iits ; money, vases, 
and utensils of all smts, whether for domestic or 
Kicrilicial jmrpost'K, onuunents, arms olTensivc and 
defensive, furniture, tsiblets fir inscriptions, musical 
iristrnineuts, and indeed every object to whicli it 
could be applied, being made of it. (Hesiod, (/}>. 
et JJi. 350, 151 ; Jmcret v. 3 2a().) We have a 
remarkable result of tliis faetiu th<‘ use of x<*A/£e5¥ 
and where working in iron is imnuit. 

(Horn. Od. ix. 893 ; Arlstoi. JWef. 25.) For all 
these purposes the pnres nu-tal would 3 ki com- 
paratAcly useless, some, alloy being necessary both 
to harden it and to inalu' it moxat fusible. Ac- 
cordingly, the origin of the art of mixing cnp]>er 
and till ’is lost in the mythological period, bm'iig 
ascribed to the Idaean Dactyli Tho proportions 
in which the component parts were mixed aeemml 
to have been mneb studied, and it i« remarkable 
liow nearly they agiX'C in all the specimciiB that 
have been analysed. Somo bronze nails from the 
ruins of the Treasury of Atrens at Mycenae ; 
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some ancient coii'S of Corinth ; a -NCiy ancient 
Creelc helmet, on winch is a houstrophedou ni- 
sciiption, now in the Biitish IMuscum ; p(»rtions of 
the breastjdates of a piece of aimour called tlie 
Dronzes ot Sins, aPo ]>reservcd in oiir national col- 
lection ; ami an antiipio sword foiuid m France, 
ju’odiiced in 100 parts, 

87*4 3 and 8o coj)pcr 

] 2*53 and 12 tin 

99-90 100 

At a later period than that to which some of the 
abo\e works may be refern'd, llio addition of a 
variety of metals seems to have been made to the 
original combination of copiier and tin. The writers 
on art make paiticular mention of certain of tliese 
bionzes which, notv'ith'.tandmg the changes tliey 
iindciwent by the intioduction of no\cl elements, 
vere still descubed by the words yaA/coG' and aes. 
Thati^bich apjK'ars to liave held the hi A jdaci' m 
the estimation of the ancic'nts was the aes ( hrndiii 
(lenm, whieli some pretended was an alloy made ac- 
cidentally, in the fiivt instanee, by the nu'ltiug and 
running together of ■various nutals (espi'ciallc pohl 
and bronze), at the bunmig of Gormth by imenis 
M ummius, in b. c. 1 40. (Plin. H. N. xvxiv. 2. s, 3 ; 
Florus, ii. 10.) This account is tdivioubly imor- 
rect, as some of tin* artists vhose productions 
arc mentioned as composed of this highly valued 
metal, lived long Ifehue the (‘vent alluded to. 
Pliny (/. c.) partu'ulanses Ihnn* classes of tin* Go- 
rinthian l>ionz(‘. Tlie hrst, be says, wa.s whiti* 
{camhdmn), tlu' greati r jiutporlion of direr that 
was employ'd iu its coniposition giv ing it a liglit 
colour. Iu the M'cond sort or (jiiality, tjoid was in- 
troduced, in intricient (juantily to impart to tlie 
mixture a stnmg ;vellow or gold tint. 4’he third 
wa.s coiiqjosed of equal pertion.s of tin* ditfereui 
metals. Some, boweviu', eonti'iid tliat the nnr 
Corinthiaenni was no comjiositioii of prei’ions metals 
at all, but ni<*r(‘ly a very puo' and biglily relhied 
bronze. (Fiorillo, In the Katidhiatt, 1832, No. 
97.) 'idle m'xt broiizi' of not<* among the aiicieiut 
Greek vScul[dor.s i.s distinguislu'd by Lite title of 
lirjHtfizon, vvhieli it .s(*(‘ms it aeqtdn'd frtun its 
colour, whieli bore some resemblance to that of the 
/tier {iivap). Idinj'' says that it wa.s iiih'ihu’ to 
the Corinthian bronze, but was greatly pri'lerred 
to tin* mixtures of J>eIos and A(*glna, whieh, for a, 
bmg period, had the highest nquitation. 'The colour 
of the bronze ohMoaI bejndizon must have been very 
similar to that of tlu* eimpie cento bnmzf's — a dull 
redflisli brown. Jb'fori* tlu^ invfnition oftlu'se sortf> 
of iu'onzi*, the first in order oi cehdirity was tin* 
<ivn Deliacuni. Its reputation wa.s so gnat that 
tlu* island (d‘ Didos becanu* the mart to which all 
who required wcnk.s of art in metal erowch'd, and 
led, in time, to the eslnblishuK'nt tln're of .smne oi* 
t]u*gniitest uitistH of aui'uiuity. (Plin. /. c. 2. b. 4.) 
N(*vt to the jleliau, or rather iu competition 
with it, the acn AqfifKiicnm vvirs e.sb'emed* No 
m(*tal was producf'd naturally 5n Aegina; Imt tbo 
foumlerH and artists there were m«ml skilful in 
their comj>o.sitHm of bronze. 'I'hc distingiUBhed 
sotiljdors, llvlyron and Polyeh'itiis, not only vh‘cl 
with oiH* aimlhcr iu producing tin* finest works of 
art, but also in the dunce of iim bronze they mstd. 
Myron jirofeiTed the Delhm, while Polyd(‘itu» 
adopted the Acguu*taii inktiirc. (Plin. ILN 
xxxxv. 2. s. 5.) From a passage in Plutarch it 
has been supposed tfiat this far-famed 
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Oronze was of a light and somewhat sickly tint. 
(See Qiiatremere tie Quincy, Jupiter Olympien ; 
Pint. Dq Pyih. Oraa. 2.) Plutarch says, that in 
Ills time its composition was unknown. For fui- 
thcr information on the composition of hrotizc, see 
li. Savot {Nuni. Ant. p. ii. c. 17), Falbroni (^ni the 
Atti deW xicad. Ilal.xal. i. pp. 2011 — 245, and Got- 
iing. Gel. Afizeig. Idll, No. 07), and Winckel- 
mann (Wer/ce, vol. ■v.). 

No ancient works in brass, properly so called, 
have yet been discovered, though it has been af- 
firmed that zinc was found in an analysis made of 
an aiiti<pie sword (see Mongez, MGn. deUnsfitut); 
hut it appeared in so extremely small a quantity, 
that it hardly deserved notice ; if it was indeed 
present, it may rather bo attributed to some acci- 
dent of nature than to design. On the subject of 
metals and metallurgy in general, see MET.iLtUM, 
and for tlie use of bronze in works of art sec 
Etatuaria, [P. S.] 

AES (money, nummi aenei or aerh). Since 
the most ancient coins in Romo and the old 
Italian states, were made of acs, this name was 
given to money m general, so that Ulpian (Dig. 
50. tit. IG. s. 159) says, Mkim aitreos immmos cies 
dhimus. (Compare Mor. Pott. 515, PJp. i. 7. 
25.) For the same reason we have aes atlenum^ 
meaning d(‘bt, and aera in tlie plural, pay to the 
soldiers. (Liv. v. 4 ; Plin, ILN. xxxiv. 1.) The 
Homans bad no other coinage except bronze or 
copper («cs), till b. a 2G9, five years before tlie 
first Punic war, wben silver was first coined ; 
gold was not coined till sixty-two years after silver. 
(PHii. ILN. xxxiii. 15.) ikir tliis reason Argen- 
timis, in the Italian mythology, was made the son 
of Aesciilamis. {Quia prim aerea pmmia in um 
eftse eoepit post argeutea. August. iJe Civ. />e/, 
iv. 21.) Eespecting the Roman copper money, sec 
As, and rcs})octing the Greek cojiper mom^y see 
CirALUOTJS. 

AES CIRCUMFORA'NEITM, money lior- 
rowed from the Roman bankers {argcnlarii)., who 
had shops in porticoes round the forum. (Cic. Ad 
A die. ii. 1.) 

AES EQUESTRE, AES IIORDEA'RIUM, 
and i\ES hllLlTAMlE, were tlie ancient terms 
for the pay of the Roman soldiers, before the regu- 
lar Jipcndlimi was introduced. The acs equestre 
was the sum of money given lor the purchase of 
the horse of an eques ; the ac.s h>i dear him., tlie 
sum of money jiaid yearly for the ke(‘p of the 
horse of an ecjues, in other words the ]>ay of an 
e<|ues ; and the acs miUtare., the pay of a foot 
soldier. (Gaius, iv. 27.) None of this money seems 
to have been taken from the public treasury, but 
to have been paid by certain private persons, to 
whom this duty was assigned by the state. 

The liordearimi,, which amounted to 2000 
asses, had to be paid liy single women {mluac, i. c. 
both maidens and widows) and orphans (orM), pro- 
vided they posses.sed a certain amount of property, 
on the principle, as Niebuhr remarks, that in a mili- 
tary state, the women and children ought to con- 
tribute for those who fight in behalf of them and 
the commonw(‘aIth ; it being borne in mind, that 
they were not included in the census. (Liv. i, 45 ; 
Cic. de Rep. ii. 20.) The equites had a right to 
distrain {pigmris capio) if the ms kordearlmti was 
not paid. (Gaius, L c.) 

The ass equesim^ which amounted to 10,000 
tsses, was to be given, according to the statement 
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of Li'vy (/. c.), out of the pnldic treasury (t\r puUico ) ; 
but as Gains says {l.c.\ that the equites had a 
right to distrain for tins money likewise, it seems 
impossible that this account can be correct ; for we 
can hardly conceive tliat a private person liad a 
right of distress against a magistrate, that is, 
against the state, or that he could distrain any of 
the public property of the state. It is more pu)- 
bahle tliat tins money was also paid by tlie single 
women and orphans, and that it was against these 
that the cijuites had the same right to distrain, 
as they had in the case of the ass hordmrium. 

The aes mihtare.^ the amount of which is not 
expressly mentioned, had to be paid by the tnbwii 
acrarii^ and if not paid, the foot soldiers had a 
right of distress against them. (Cato, ap. Gell. 
vii. 10 ; Van*. L. L. v. 181, cd. IMuller ; Festns,.s‘. r. 
acrarii frihmi ; Gaius, L c.) It is generally as- 
sumed from a passage of the Pseudo-Asconiiis (in 
Verr. p. 1C7, ed. Orelli), that these tnbiini aeraril 
were magistrates connected with the treasury, ami 
that they were the assistants of the quaestors ; 
but Madvig {Dc Tribunis Acrarlis Disputafio, in 
Opmeula.^ voL ii. pp. 258 — 26T), has brought for- 
ward good reasons for believing that the irlbunl 
aeraril were private persons, who were liable to llic 
payment of the aes mil dare., and upon whose pro 
perty a distress might be levied, if tlie money w'ere 
not paid. lie supposes that tiny wei’c ])ersons 
whoso property was rated at a certain sum m the 
census, and that they olitahicd the name of tribiau 
aeraril., cither because they received money from the 
I treasury for tlie purpose of paying the soldiers, or 
' because, which is the more probalile, they levied 
tlic tributum., which was imposed for the purpose 
of paying the army, and then paid it to the soldiers. 
The state thus avoided the trouble of collecting the 
tributum and of keeping minute {iccounts, for winch 
reason the vectigalia were afterwards farmed, and 
the foot-soldiers -were thus paid in a way similar 
to the horse-soldiers. These tribim aerarli were no 
longer needed when the state took into its own 
hands the pa}mient of the troops [Exkroitus), 
but they were revived in B, c. 70, as a distinct 
class ill the commonwealth by the Lex Anndia, 
which gave the jiidicia to the senators, oiiuiti'saml 
tiilmni aeraril I Tribuni Aerarii. 1 The opinion 
of Niebuhr (flisL of Rome., vol. i. ]>.474.), that the 
aes mdilare WHS ]m(\ by the aerarians [AiiiiARiij 
is, it must be recoJh‘ct(*d, niere(v a conjecture, 
which, however ingenious, is supported by no an- 
cimit aiitlionty. 

It has been well remarked by Nielmlir (///«/. 
of Aome, vol il p. 442), that the 2000 assi's, which 
was the yearly pay of a horseman, give 200 a.'^ses 
a month, if divided by 10, and that the monthly 
pay of a foot soldier was 100 asses a month. It 
must be recollected that a y(‘ar of ten, and not of 
twelve months, wa,s used in all calculations of pay- 
ments at Rome in very remote times. 

AES MANCJA'IUUM was the money won in 
playing with dice, imnihm mlieetum. Aimms was 
the throw in the game. All who threw* certain 
numbers, were obliged to put down a piece of 
money ; and whoever threw the Venus (the highest 
throw) won the wdiole sum, which was called tim 
aesmammHum, (Oe1l. xvil 13 ; Suet. Jtig, 71.) 

AES UXOGilUM, a tax paid by men who 
reached old ago without having married* It was 
first imposed by the censors, M. Furins Camilbis 
and M. Fostumius, In B. a 403, but we do not 
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know wlictlicr it continued to ke levied afterwaidfi. 
(Festus, n ; Val. Iiliix. ii. 0. § 1 ; Plut. CamiLL 2.) 
[Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea.1 
AESTIMxVTIO LITIS. [Juuex.] 
AESYMNE^TES (aliXvfxur)Tr}s, {vom aio-a, ‘‘ a 
just portion,” lienee a person wlio gives eveiy 
one his just portion ”), originally signified merely a 
judge ill the lieroic games, but afterwards indicated 
an individual ivlio was occasionally invested volun- 
tarily by Ins fellow-citizens with unlinuted power 
in a Greek state. Ilis power, according to Aristotle, 
partook in sonic degree of the nature both of kingly 
and tjwaunical autboiity ; since he wiis appointed 
legally and ruled over willing subjects, hut at the 
same time was not hound hy any laws in his puli- 
lic administration. (Aristot. PoltL iii. D. § 5, 
iv. 8. § 2 ; Hcsych. s. zj.) Hence Theophrastus calls 
the office rvpavvh aip€T7j, and Dionysius (v. 78) 
compaies it with the dictatorship at Rome. It 
was not hereditary ; hut it was sometimes held 
for life, and at other times only till some object 
was accomplished, such as the reconciling of the 
various factions in the state, and tlie like*. We 
have only one express instance in which a person 
received the title of Ae.syninetcs, namely, that of 
Pittacus, in Mytilone, w!io was appointed to tliis 
dignity, liecausc the state had been long tom 
asunder by the various factions, and who succeeded 
in restoring peace and order by his wise n‘giilations 
and laws. (Dionys. v. 73 ; Strab. xiii. p. 0T7 ; Plut. 
*Shfo«, 4 ; Diog. Laert. i. 75 ; Plehn, Lnhuica^ pp. 
4 0, 4 8.) There weie, however, no doubt many otlu'r 
persons who ruled under tins title for a while in 
the various states of Greece, and those legislators 
bore a strong resemblance to the aosymnetes, w bom 
their fellow-citizens appointed with sujmcmo power 
to enact laws, as Dracon, Solon, ^^ialeucus and 
.Chni'ondas. In some states, such as Gyiuc and 
Chalcedon, it was the title home hy the regular 
niagistraie.s. (Wachsmtith, lldlen, Aflerthum. 
vol. i. pp. 423, 441, 2d etl. ; Tittinanu, (Jrurh, 
SUiutsD. p. 70, &c. ; Schomann, Aniui. Ju)\ PithL 
Urmic, p. 08 ; Hermann, Stuatsalh'.Hh . § 03.) 
AKTAS. [Tnfans; Impubes. ] 
AETO'LICUM FOEDUS. (Katp^V rcovA2r(^>- 
Awp.) The inhahitantH of the soiitht*rn coast of* the 
country, afterwards called Aetolia, appear to have 
formed a sort of coidVdenuy a,.*} early as the time 
of Horner- (//. ii. (i38, Ac., xiii. 217 Ac.) In 
the time of Thucydides (iii. Ill), the several 
AeLolian trilies hetween the rivers Acheiou.s and 
Kveuus, a])p(‘nr to have hccu (juito independent of 
one another, although tiny were designated hylhe 
common name of Aetolians ; but we nevertheless 
had that, on c(*rtain occasions, they acted in concert, 
as for examjdi', ■when they sent ewhassies to foreign 
powers, or when they had to ward off tin* attacks 
of a common enemy, (Time, /.c., iii. 85, Ac.) 
It may therefore be admitted that there did not 
exist any definite league among the tribes of Aeto- 
lia, and that it wms only their common danger that 
made them act in concert; but such a stiite of 
things, at any mfco, facilitated the fonnation of a 
league, when tlie time conic at wdiich it was needed. 
But the league app(*ars as a veiy powerful one v<iry 
soon after the death of Alexander the Great, viz, 
during the Lamian war against Antipater. (Djod. 
xix. 8G, XX. 80.) How far its organisation was 
then pgulated is txnknown, thotigh a cerhiin con- 
stitution must have existed as curly as that time, 
'Since we fmd tlmt Aristotle wrote a wmrk on the 
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Actolian constitution, ( Stuib, vn. ]> 321.) But it 
was certainly wanting in internal solidity, and m>t 
based upon any firm principles. In b, c. 204, tw'o 
of the heads of the confederacy, Dorimachus and 
Scopas, were conimi.^sioncd to legiilate its comstitu- 
tion, and it was perhaps m consequence of their 
regulation, that a general cancelling of debts wais 
decreed tw'o y(*ars later. (Polyh. xiii. 1, AVm/w. 
/lAt. 88.) The characterifatic diffierence between 
the Actolian and Achaean leagues, was that the 
former originally consisted of a confederacy of 
nations or tribes, while the latter wms a confederacy 
of towns. Hence the ancient and great towns of 
the Aetolians, throughout the period of the league, 
are of no imjiortaiice and exercise no inlinence 
whatever. Even Thermoii, although it was the 
head of the league, and the place wditu'e the ordi- 
nary ineeting.s of the coniedoiates were held (Polyb. 
Y. 8, xviii. 31, xxviii. 4 ; Strab. x. p. 4(i3), did not 
serve as a fortress in times of war, and wlienever 
the Aetolians were threatent‘d by any danger, they 
preferred withdrawing to their impr<*gnal>ie moun- 
tains. 

The sovereign powc*!* of the confi'derac}’" was 
vo.sted in the geneial as.senildies of all tin* confi'dc- 
rates (koivou tiSv AitwAiwv, connliian Ae/o/orww), 
and thw assemhly umpiestjonably had the* right to 
discuss all (juestions resptH'tmg peace ami wmr, and 
to elect the great civil or military officers of tin* 
league. It is howuwer clear, tliat those a,swemhli«*a 
could not be attended hy all tile Aetolians, for 
many of them were- poor, and liv(*(l at a great dis- 
tance*, in addition to which the roads wmre much 
more impassable tlian in other parts of Grei*ce. 
The constitution of the league was thus in theory 
a democracy, hut under tin* cover of that name it 
was in reality an arihioeracy, and the name Pumre- 
tatienm^ whicli Livy (x.xxi. 2.8) app1if‘s1o the A(‘to- 
lian asH(>mhly, must be underhtoud uecordingly, as 
an assemldy of the \ve.'dtlu(‘st and most inlluential 
persons, who occasionally ftasb(‘d the mo.d. arbitrary 
rt'solutions, and scremied tlie madd(‘st and imwt 
uniiiwful ai'tw of tlie leading men under tlie fine 
name of a d(‘<‘r<'e of all the Aetolians. 

AV^'c have alreadjMneutbimd that the ordinary 
place of meeting wa.s 'I’hennon, but on extraordinary 
occasions asstanblies were also held in otluT towns 
b(*lunging to the league, though they W(‘rc not 
situated in the' country of AiJtolia Projicr, e. g. at 
Heraclela (Idv. xxxiii. 3), NaupactUB (xxxv. 12), 
Hypata (xxxvi 2, 8), and Lamia (xxxv, 48», 44). 
The (juewtions w’hich wmre to be lirouglit ludbre the 
assembly were soinetiim's discuh.sed previou.sly !iy 
a committee, H(d(*cted from the great inasB, and 
calk'd Apocleti (d'jrdaATjTm, Suid. s. r. ; Liv. xxxvi. 
28.) Some writers ladievi) that tJm Apmdeti formed 
a p(‘rman<*iit council, and that tlu* thirty men sent 
out to m'gotiato with Antioch us were only n com- 
mtUee of the Apoeh‘tL (Polyb, iv, 8, xx, lO, 
xxi. 8 ; Tittmann, Qnm'h, HtmUsvurf. p. 727.) 

The genei-al as-sembly usually met in the autumn, 
when the officers of the 'k*agno were dected. (Polyb. 
iv, 87.) The higlicKt among them, an among those 
of the Achaean league, horo the title of trrpariyy^s^ 
whose office lasted only for one year. Tiio first 
whose name is known, was Kurydaimw, who com* 
manded the Aeiolianfl in the war againsi the Gala- 
tians. (Pans. X* 3 hk § 2.) The strat(‘giis had the 
right to convoke the assembly ; he presided In it, 
introduced the sahjects for deUheration, and levied 
the troopi. (J4iv. x xxviii 4.) He had liis share 
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of tlie booty made in war, but was not allowed to 
vote ill decisions upon peace and war. (Liv. xxxv. 
25.) Tins was a wise precaution, as a sanguine 
stiategiis miglit easily have involved the league in 
•wars which would liave been uiinous to the nation. 
His name wars signed to all public documents, 
treaties, and decrees of the general assem]»Iy. An 
exception occurs in the peace witli the Homans, 
l>ccause they therasolves dictated it and abandoned 
the iisiuil form. (Polyb. xxii. 35.) Itespectmg 
the mode of election, we arc informed by nes 3 "c}iius 
(a‘. KvdfK^ -rrarpitp)^ that it was decided by white 
and lilack beans, and not ]>y voting, but by draw- 
ing lots, so that we must suppose the assembly 
nominated a number of candidates, who then had 
to draw lots, and the one who drew a white bean 
was strategus. 

The ofiicers ne.xt in rank to the strategus were 
the liipparchus and the public scribe. (Polyb. xxii. 
15 ; comp. Liv. xx.xviii. 11.) We further hear of 
(riiusdpoi, who act as arlnters (Bockh, Corp. Inbcr. 
vol. li. p. G33), and vopoypd<l>ot, who however may 
have had no more to do 'with the winting down of 
laws, than the Athenian nomothetac. (Bockh, 
i. c. pp. 857, 858.) 

With the exception of the points above men- 
tioned, the constitution of tlie Actolian league is 
involved in gri'at obsciirit}^ There are, liowevcr, 
two things which appear to have had an injurious 
eifect upon the confedeiacy, hrst the circumstance 
that its members wcie scattered over a large tract 
of country, and that hesidi'S Aetolia Proper and 
some neighbouring countries, sncli as Loens and 
Thessaly, it embraced towns in the lieart of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the island of Cephalenia in the west, and 
in the caot the town of Ciiis on the Propontis ; in 
the second place, many of the confederates had 
been forced to join the league, and were ready to | 
iibandon it again as soon as an op])ortunicy offered. 
(Polyb. iv. 25 ; comp. xxii. 13, 15 ; Liv. x.xxviii, I 
J), 11.) The towns which belonged to the league j 
of course enjoyed isopolity ; but as it endeavoured 
to increase its strength m all possible waj's, the 
Aetolians also formed connections of friendship and 
alliance with other states, which did not join the 
league. (Polyb. li. 41).) Tiic political existence 
of the league was destroyed in b. c. 182 by the 
treaty with Home, and the treachery of the Homan 
party among tlic Aetolians themschi'S caused in 
B. e. 167 five lumdred and fifty of the limding 
patriots to be put to death, and those who .survived 
the mas.sacre, tverc carried to Home as [n’isoinu’s. 
(Eiv. xlv. 31 ; Justin, xxsiii, 2 ; comp. Tittmann, 
JkirsfaUuDff der CrliYh. tSfuiifsrer/. p. 723, &c, ; 

3 mens, If ('(nr Poli/h. DarsieUmui d(>s A dot. Itundm^ 
Kimigsberg, 1827, 4to. ; K. F. Ilermauii, Urnrh. 
ddrnfsaUed/i. § 183 ; Schorn, (fesddehh (friodtcnl. 
p.25,&c. ; BraiKl8tUfcer,Z)/e6W//.de.s’Ae/o/. Landes, 
Volkes mid Bimdcs, p, 228, &c.) [Ij. S.] 

AETO'MA (der&iga). [ Fastiuium,] 
AFKI'NES, AFFPNITAS, or ADFFNES, 
ADFPNITAB. AOiuitas is that relation into 
which one family comes with respect to another by 
a marriage between the memlHirs of the respective 
families ; but it is used more particularly to express 
the relation of husband and wife to the cognati of 
Wife and husband respectively. '3'he husband and 
wife were also affines tvith respect to their being 
members of different families ; and the betrothed 
husband and wife (sponsus, .spoiisa) with reference 
to their intended manl'igc. AJfinitas can only bo 
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the result of a lawful mairiage. Theio arc no 
degrees of aifinitas coiTcsponding to those of cog- 
iiatio, though there are terms to expiossthe various 
kinds of affinitas. The father of a husband is the 
socor of the husbaiid'’s wife, and tlic father of a 
wife lb the sneer of the wife’s linsband ; the term 
soems expresses the same afhnity with respect to 
the luLsliand’s and wife’s mothers. A son’s wife 
IS minis or daugliter-m-law to the son’s parents ; 
a wife’s husband is gencr or son-in-law to the wife’s 
parents. 

Thus the aviis, avia — pater, mater- — of tlie 
wife liecome liy the marriage respectively the sneer 
raagnus, prosocnis, or socnis magna — soccr, socrus 
— of the husband, who becomes with respect to tlicni 
sevcrall^y progener and gencr. In like manner the 
corresponding ancestors of the husband rcsjiectively 
assume the same names with respc'ct to the son’s 
wife, who becomes with respect to them juounrus 
and nurus. The son and daughter of a husband 
or Wife bom of a prior marriage, arc called privigiiiis 
and privigna, with respect to their step-father or 
step-mother ; and, with respect to such children, 
the step-father and step-mother are .several]_y called 
vitricus and iioverca. The husband’s brotlier bc'- 
comes lovir with re.spcct to the wile, and lii.s sister 
becomes Glos (the Greek ydK<a$). Marriage was 
unlawful among persons who had become such 
alhnes as above-mentioned ; and the incapacity 
continued even after the dissolution of the marnagi* 
in which the afKuitas originated. (Gains, i. 63.) 
Apcrhoiiwlio liad .sustained sncli a capitis dimiiratio 
as to lo.se Iiotli Ins freedom and the civitas, lost 
also all his affines. (Dig. 38. tit. 30. s. 4 j Bucking, 
Indifidiotien, vol. i. p. 2()7.) [0. L.j 

AGALMA (dyakpia). ['STATUAiirA. j 
AGAMIOU ailAPllE (dyapiov ypaipd]), 

[MATRIMONrtrW.] 

AGA'SO, a groom, a slave wliosc* bu.siueH.«! It 
was to take care of the horses, ll'lic word is also 
used for a driver of beahts of burthen, and is some- 
times applied to a .slave who had to perform tlu* 
lowG.st menial duties. (Liv. xliii. 5 ; Bhn. IL N, 
xxxv. 11 ; Curt. viiL 6 ; Ilor. Sam. ii. 8, 72 ; Fers. 

V. 76.) 

AGATIIOEHGl (dyaOoepyoi). In time of war 
the kings of Sparta had a body-guard of 300 knights 
(imreTs)., of wliuin the five eldest retired ev('i;y year, 
and were employed for one year, under tin* name 
id' af/ailion-pi in ini.ssions to foreign stall's. (Uerod. 
i, 67.) it lias bei'n maintaiaed by some wrilers 
that the apathoergi did not attain tliat rank merely 
by seniority, but •wen' selected from the imrcis liy 
the e]>lior.s without n'ference to age. (Itiiimken, 
Ad Tmuel Lcxie. I Sat. s.i\ ; IL'.sjch. s. v, ; jlckker, 
Anml. vol. i. 20fk) 

A'GELA (tLyiK'if), an assemhl^y of young men 
in Crete, who lived together from' their eigliteouth 
year till the time of their marriage. Up to the 
end of their seventoentli year they remanu'd in 
their father's bouse ; and from the inrcum.Htanee of 
their belonging to no agda, tlu'j were called 
dvdyeKoi. They were then enrolled in figelua, 
which were of an ari,stoeratic nature, and gav<^ great 
power to partieidar families. An ugda ahvays 
consisted of the sons of the mo.st noble citizens, 
who -werei usually under the jurisdiction of the 
father of the youth who had been the means of col- 
lecting tlic aijida. It was the duty of this penson, 
called aycAartyr, to superintend the military and 
gymnastic exercises of the youths (who were culled 
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a7c-Xa<TTot), to accompany tlicm to tLe cliaso, and 
to piinibli them when clisobedicoit. He ^\as ac- 
conntaldc, however, to the state, ^^hlch Hi]>poi ted 
the a(jc‘iii at the public expense. All the members 
of an affcla were obliged to many at the same 
time. When they ceased to belong to an agela, 
they partook of the public meals lor men (avopeta) 
[Svusmtia]. These institutions were altcrnards 
preserved in only a few stab's of Crete, such for 
instance as Lyctus. (Ephorus, ajK Sfiab.^ x. p. 4(10, 
tVe, ; Ileracl Pont. c. 5. ; Hock, Crcla^ in. p. 1(H), 
cScc. ; hlidh'r, Dou iv. 5. § 3 ; iJermaiin, Unech. 
titaatscdterlhumo^ § 22 ; Watlismiitli, Iledvn. 
xilfeiUnimskumh^ vol. i. p. 3G2, 2ded.; ICrausi*, Jjtc 
Gipnnasiik u. AgoniAiL d. Ifdlcneu, p. O’OO, &c.) 
At Spuita the youths le't then pai»mts’ bonnes at 
seven years of age and entered the Puvai. 

AGE'MA (ayr)fLa from tin* naiuf' of a 

chosen body of troops in the Macedonian anuv, 
consisting of hoise-boldiers and foot-soldier.'i, Imt 
usually ot tlie former. It seems to have vaiied in 
inimher ; soinctiincs it consisted of IdO nun, at 
other times of 300, and m lati'r timis it containod 
as many as iOOO or 2000 men. (l)iod. xix. 27, 
20 : Tnv. xvxm!. 40 ; xliii. 51, 50 ; Curt. iv. 13 ; 
Ihdyb. V. 25, (J5, xx\i. 0 ; Jlesych. uiid ytud. s. r.; 
Eustath ad Od. i. p. Id.oD, ()2.) 

ACER is tlie general term fora district or tiact 
of country, which has some d< finite liinils, and be- 
longs to some political sociidy. Ager Komanus is 
the old terntoiy (d’ the Romans. Agri, in the 
]dnni], often nii'ana lands in the country tus opposi'd to 
tovMi : ost in agris, ’’’means “’ho us m the eountu ; ” 
“ raittere in agroa,” ti phrase that occurs m speak- 
ing of the agrarian laws, means to a.ssigii portions of 
the Ager Publicus to indniclualB. (Liv. vi. 17j 
X.21.) 

Terra is an iiuhdinite term : it is a whole coun- 
try ’without reference to political limits, as O’eria 
Italia. 

Ager Puldiens was tlu' jiroperty of the Roman 
state, ])ait of the Puhlicnni. Ager ikivatus was 
the propel ty of individuals. Some remarks on tlie 
g(‘neral division of laud into Publicus and Privatiis, 
and on the nature of land that wasBaccr and Reli- 
giosus, are contained in the article on the Agrauati 
Laws. Ag(‘r Cccupatorius is land occupiml hy a 
victorious people whmi the conquen'd pi'ople had 
been driven out (Rei jipnadue Audarcs, p. 45, 
ed. Goes.) : tlie possessioiies [Aorariais LERresj 
were included in thi' Ager (Jeenputorius. Such 
land as was rcstori'il to those who iiad lost it by 
compiest, was called Reclditua. I'ho Ager Occu- 
patorius was also called Ager Arcifiniu.s or Areifimdis, 
so denominated ‘•‘all arceudis hoslibus ” (ji. 33. ed. 
Goes.). Blit the terms Ager Arcihnius mid Occu- 
patorius do not appear to lie exactly equivalent, 
though some of the, writers on tin* Ri's Agraria 
make them so. Ager Areiiiniua appearn to express 
the whole of a territory, which had only some 
natural or arliitniry boundary, and wun not defined 
hy measurement (<jul nidh mamum emtmetur ; 
Frontiuus.) Such wi're the scattered portions of 
the Roinan Ager Piihliciw. 1'he AguT Omipatorhm 
might signify so much of the publie land included 
in the Arcifiniiis as was held by possessors (occu- 
patiis'), or, as Niebuhr explains it, the term Occti- 
jmtorius was coiifmed to tlie public land, strictly so 
ailed, and desiguated tho tenure under which it 
was held, 

Fnmtinus divides lands into three heads {titmii* 
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ludd) ; Ager Dnibus ct A.s.siguatiis ; Ager mciwnra 
comprch.oiibus ; Agm* Aicdiuiua. Ilc'ddincs the 
Arciiiuiu.s, as above stated. The Ager incnsiiia 
comprcheiisus appears to siginly a tiact, of v, hick 
the limits were defined Ijy measuremeut, vhich 
was given in the mass to some conimuiiity {eujHh 
moduli uunoiiiKS ciiUall eit Ubiiiijiiulud)^ of winch 
he inciitions tvo examph's. 

Agei l)iM.sus et Assignatus was pniblie laud 
that was assigned or gi anted to ]irivab‘ pcisomj. 
Tho verb dvi uh^ or some foiiii of it, is u&ed by Livy 
(iv. 51, V. 30) to express the distiihution of the 
land. The word aasigno indicates the fixing of 
the signn or hoiiiularies. Agi'r Qiiae.storiiis was 
public land, winch was sold ])y the (piacstors (pp. 
2, 34, cd Goes), in s([uare patches, each .side of 
which was the length of ten linear actus : the square 
toiis(‘quc‘nt!y contained lIJO quadiati actus or fifty 
jugma. 

Ag<‘r Limitatir-i was ]m]jlic laud marked out hy 
limites for the [uirpose of as.signnu'iit to coloni dr 
others. The limiti s wei<‘ drawn with icfcrents* 
to the lic'avens fp. 150, ed. (b-c's.'l ; and tins mode 
of dividing the land was foiuidi don thedd I'Uruscan 
doctrine, lor tlu* Etiuscans divided tho earth into 
jiai t-, follovv'ing the eouise of the sun by drawing 
a Inn* from csist to west, and anotberiVoni south to 
north. This was the fimndaiion of the hmites of a 
templiim, a teim whiGi means the cele.slud vault, 
and aha> so mucli of the earth’s .surface as the aiigiii* 
could coiiquelimul m his view. This was tho 
Ibuiidation of the Roman Jniuitatlo of land. A 
line (IiincH) was diavvn tluough a giviui point from 
east to wed, which vv.i.s callml tlu* llecuinnmw, 
01 iginally Dnocinmnus"'' (according to 11 v gimiH), he- 
caime it dividi's the earth min two parts ; another 
line w'UH cliawiiiiom wmth to north, vvliicli vvais called 
Cardo, “’aiuuudi cardme.” The bngtli of tinoH* 
two chief liniites would lie (hdminined by the limits 
of tfie laud which vva.H to be divided. The pointH 
from which the two ehicr limitCH were drawn variisi 
accord inig to ciieum.stances. T'hose which vveic pa- 
rall(‘l to tlu* DceimianuH wi*re Frond, direct j thosn 
which were parallid to tin* (hirdo were I'ansversi, 
traiKsversc. T'hc Hnuw was ihcreforo a tmw applied 
to a houndary belonging to a tract of land, and tho 
centuriai* included in it, and isdifiermii from finis, 
winch i» the limit of any particular property. T'he 
l)(Hmmani, (hirdinea, uiul otluT limites of a district 
form an nnahangeable kind of m‘ivvmrk In the midst 
of the chang<*ahle j>rop<*rti<*H whit li have iheir s(‘venil 
fines (Rndorlf ). I'he distama* at which the bmite.s 
were to he dravvai, would depend on the magnitude 
of tile stjuarcH orcenturiue, as they were called, into 
which it was propo.sed to divide the tract, T'lie 
wdiole tract might not be wjuarc; HumetimcH the 
L>(*cumuni Limites would be only half as long a.s tho 
Gardines (]>. 154. ed. Goes.). Every sixtii limes, 
reekoiiing from tho Ih'cumauuH and iududing if, 
was wid<*r than the inbumicvliale limites, andthase 
wider IhuiU's servt'd as roads, but they were not 
ineludi'd under the term of Vine Fublicue, though a 
limes and a via luibliea might gtmattimes coincide, 
(flyginus. ed. ( roes. p. 1 (13.) The uaiTovver limites 
w'i‘re called Linearli in the provinces, but in Italy 


^ j)uoeimauna, according to llygiuus, wim 
elninged into Decimamia ; Decuman us,” say a 
Nitdmhr, probably from jwiking tim figure of a 
cross, which resembl<*s tlie numeral X, liki; deciig- 
suttis.'” Neither explumition is ati^ikefcory* 
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they were called Salji’iimciyi. The limites parallel 

to tlic cardo were drawn in the same way. 

The Roman measure of Icngtli used for land 
was the actus of 120 feet: the square actus was 
14,400 square feet ; and a juger or jugerum was 
two actus quadrati. The word centuria properly 
means a hundred of any thing. The leason of 
the term centuria being applied to these divi- I 
sions may be, that the pleheuiii ceiitmies contained 
100 actus, which is 50 jugcra, the amount con- 
tained in the portions put up to sale by tlie ([uaes- 
tors: but Siculus Elaccus (p. 15, ed. Goes.) gives 
a dillerent account. The centuiia sometimes con- 
tained 200 jugcra, and in later periods 240 and 
400. This division into centiiriae only compre- 
hended tlie cultivable land. When a colony was 
founded or a tract of land was dndded, that part 
which did not consist of arable hind was the com- 
mon property of the colony or settlement ; and was 
used as pasture. Such tracts appear to be the 
Compascuus Ager of the Lex Thoria (c. 4, &c.). 
The land that was thus limited, would often have 
an irregular boiuidary, and thus many centuries 
would be incomplete. Such pieces were called 
Suhseciva, and were soinotinies gianted to the 
colony or community, ami sometimes reserved to the 
state. . That such portions existed in sonic (piantity 
in Italy is shown hy the fact of Vespasian and Titus 
making sales of them, and Romitian is said to 
have r(‘stor(‘d them to the possc'ssors. 

A plan of each tract of limited land was engraved 
on mi'tal (aes), and (le})Osited in the. tabulariurn. 
Tills plan (forma) showed all the liinites or ccu- 
turiae, and was a permanent record of the original 
limitation. Descriptions also accompanied the plan, 
wliich mentioned the portions that helong(‘d to dif- 
ferimt individuals, and other particulars. (Siculus 
1^'Iaccus, Jje Dn'is, ct As'.w//. ed. Goes., p. 16' ; and 
the passages collected by Bii'.sonius, Sdvctiw Jar. 
Civil, iii.'c. 5.) Some of these reeord.s, which be- 
long to an early period of Roman history, are lueii- 
fcioiu'd hy Siculus FJaeciis, as existing when he 
wrote (p. 24. ed. Goes.). These registen^d plans 
were the best evidence of the original division 
of the lauds, and if disputes could not he settled 
otherwise, it was neci'ssary to refer to th<*m. 

As to the marks by which Imundaries were dis- 
tinguished, they were dilfermit in the case of Ager 
Arcifinins and Ager Limitatus- In the case of 
Ager Arcifmms, the houndurii^s w<rc either natural 
or artificial, as mountain ridges, roads, water sheds, 
rocks, hills, ramparts of earth, walls of rubble, and 
m forth : rivers, brooks, ditches and water conduits 
W(‘r 0 also used as boundaries. Marks were also 
made on rocks, and trees were planted for this I 
purpose, or were left standing (arbori's intoctae, 
anteinissae). Trees were often marked: those 
which were the common property of two land- 
owners were marked on both sides ; and those 
which lielonged to a single proprietor were marked 
on the side which was timicd from the proprietor’s 
land (arborcs insignes, signatae,notatoe). By cutting 
off a piece of the bark, a scar would be formed 
which would answer as a signnm. In angles, such 
as a trifiniuin or f jiiadrifinium, more special boundary 
marks were used, for instance*, at a trifinium tlirec 
trees would be planted. Taps, or pieces of wood, 
lead and iron, wen; filso inserted in trees to point 
to some piece of water as the nearest hmiatiary* 

The Ager Limitatus was marked in a dilfercnt 
way ]jy boundary stones and posts, not by luilunil 
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barriers. The boundaries of the torritoiy were 
marked hy termini, which received then nanu's 
under the empire from the ciiipeiur who gave the 
comnnssiou fur partitioning the land. Accordingly, 
we find the expressions Lapides Angustulcs, Tihe- 
riani, and so forth, mentioned as the termini fixed 
hy these emperors for the boundaries of the colonies 
which they founded. The I'erimni Ti'rritoriales 
raaiked the limits of the district, the Rleurici 
ran parallel to the Deciimani and Cardiiies. the 
Actuarii Centurialcs were at the anglus of the 
centiiriae, the Epipedonici in the ccntie of the 
centuriae, the Proportionalcs at the heginning and 
end of the jugera. The boundaries of a property 
were also marked by termini ; and the owiu'r of 
a property might place tc*rmini vv ithiu it to mark 
the pieces into which he divided it for Ins clul- 
di-oii. 

The tennini were either posts of wood or stones. 
Ill the colonies of Augustus, the boundaries of the 
centiiriae were marked by stones ; tliose of the 
several allotments hy oak posts (termini roluisti, 
pall roborei.) Sometimes pali actuarii are men- 
tioned, from which it appears that the boiiiularieh of 
the centuriae were sometimes determirual ly woochm 
posts. Tlie stones used in a paiticulai llmitatio 
were of the same kind and colour in order to make 
them more useful as boundary stones. Tin* stones 
were either polished (politi, dolati) or rough lu'wn 
(taxati a ferro), or in their entire rough state. 'J'hc 
size varied from half a foot to two and a half feet, 
and the larger might sometimes he mistaki'ii hy 
ignorant peojile for mile stones. The form of the 
stones also varied, as we sei* from the nqjresent.itions 
eoutairicd of them in the MSS. of Ihf* Agriineiisores. 
Tiie mnnber of angles varied in thow* vvliudi wm’e 
angular: some vverecylindrieal, some pointed, otluTS 
of a pyramidal form. I’lie h(*a<I atom's at the bi*- 
giiimiig and end of a boumkiry vvi'n; more con- 
spicuous than those which lay beiw(*en them. In- 
scriptions and marks wma? also put on tin* It'rmini. 
The termini on the houndaricH of the limited land 
have often con.siderabie inscriptions ; the centnrial 
and pleiirite termini give thcnumbi'r of the cmitury 
and the name of the Umes. Various kinds of 
marks were also devi.si'd to facilitati* the aHcmlain- 
ing of bomidaric.s without the trouble of relerring 
to the plan. 

These precautions were not all A atom; might he 
removed and a boundary might thus lu'ceme un- 
certain. It was accordingly the practice to Imry 
something under the .stone that was not pmashahle, 
as hones, embers and ashes from tlie oUeriiig math' 
at the time when the stone was set up. Smai! 
coins were also put under it, and fragments of glaics, 
pottmy, and the like, which would serve to deter- 
mine the place of the stone. Tin* same practice is 
<mjomedhy the laws of Maim (v lii. 24P, 256, 251 ), 
alaet uotiei'd hyDurenu dela MalK ihi the intro- 
duction of Ghristmnity,iho praetireof making such 
offerings was discontinued, and this kind of evjdmjce 
was lost Under the old ri'ligion it was also tlnj 
practice to teverscthelioundarlesat the terminal ia, 
ill the month of February. In the ease of the 
territorial boundaries, this was done hy the whole 
community ; and pursuant to iIiIk old custom, the 
boundaries of the original territory of Rome, six 
miles from the city, were traversed at the terminalim 
Private persons also examined their hmindarii's at 
the terminalia, and the usual off'ringB were made. 
The parish perambuiations and other porambula* 
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lions of modern times "bear some rescniLiaiice to this 
Roman usage. 

It has been ohserved that fmis, a tcmi winch 
expresses the boundary of separate properties, must 
not be confounded with limes ; nor must fundus be 
confounded with locus. A fundus has deteiniinate 
boundaries (fines): a locus is indeterminate, and 
may be part of a fundus or comprise more than a 
fundus. A dispute about a fundus is a question of 
})iopurty ; a dispute about a locus oi finis is a dis- 
pute about boundaries. i 

Niebuhr conjectures “ that a fundus assigned by 
the state was considered as one entire! farm, as a 
whole, the limits of which could not be chaiig(‘'d, ’ 
But he adds, “ This did not preclude the division 
of estates, nor ev(m the sale of duodecimal parts of 
them ; ” and further, ‘‘‘* The sale or transfer ot them, 
when the whole was not alienated, was in parts 
according to the duodecimal scale.'” But to this it 
is replied by Bureau do la Malle, that wlum there 
were five, seven or nine hercdcs, there must b(‘ a 
fractional division. A fundus giuierally had a par- 
ticular name winch was not changed, and it is 
stated that Imth in Italy and France many of these 
properties still ha,ve Roman names. But the fact 
of a fundus (jmentlbi having a name, and tlie fact 
of the narue being oltcn preserved, does not }uo\c 
that all fundi retained their original^ limits accord- 
ing to Roman usage ; nor does the fact, tliat there 
wore sometimes twm, sometimes three owners of out* 
fundus (Dig. 10. tit, 1. s. 4.), prove that a fundus 
never had its limits changed, wliilc it disproves 
Niehuhr'’s assertion as to duodecimal parts, unless 
the halves and thirds were made up of duodecimal | 
parts, wdiich cannot be proved. It seems probable 
enough, that an original fundus would often retain 
its limits unchanged for centuries. But it is certain 
that the hounds (fines) of jirivate properties often 
changed. Rudorfi* remarks; “ The boundary of a 
]»rnperty is changeable. It may by purchase, ex- 
change, and othiT alienation, be pushed luitber, 
and he earned hack.'*'’ 'I’lie localities of the great 
Garclines, Decumam, and other fnmites, as the same 
writer has been .already quoted to show, tire uii- 
clmngeahle. 

The ditficulty of handling this subject is very 
great, owing to the corrupted text of the writers on 
the Res Agraria. The latest edition of these 
wnter.H is by Gixasius, Amsterdam, 1G74, Anew 
and corrected edition of th(‘se writ(*rs with a suit- 
able commentary would he a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Roman land system, {Rei 
A(irurii(G Amtnres^ ed. Goes. ; Rudorfi*, 
fur Gesehiehi. Rechtmu Ueber die Granzscheidungs- 
klage, vol X. ; Niebuhr, vol. ii. appendix 1 ; X)ux*eau 
dc la Malic, Rconoinie Rolitlqiie den Hmnabu,^ vol, ii. 
p. 1 6f>, 4&C,) [ (/. L. 1 

AOER BANCTUS For an account 

of the lands in Greece diwoted to the service of 
religion, see Temenos; for an account of tliose 
in Roimg see SACERDOh. 

AGi^TOGilA (djrirSpia.) fCAKNisiA.] 

AGGKR (xw/ua), from ad and was used 
in general for a heap or mound of any kind wliich 
might be made of stones, wood, eartli or any other 
substance. Jt was more particularly applied to a 
mound, usually composed of earth, wliich was mised 
round a. besieged town, and which was gradually 
increaHod in breadth and height, till it cqualh'd or 
overtopped the walls, Bence wc find the expres- 
Bioas uf/^ere oppidam oppupnarCy appere eppidum 
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cnipnrf and the making of the agger Is expressed 
hy the verbs caRnicrey ci>ni>truen\jcicere^ facciv^ &c. 
Some of these <:q///eie.s were gigantic works, flanked 
with towers to defend the workmen and soldiers, 
and suimoimted by parajicts, behind which the 
soldiers could discharge missiles upon the besuged 
towns. At the siege of Aiaricuni, Caesar raised in 
tweiity-fi\e days an agger 330 feet broad, and 30 
feet high. (A. O. vii. 21.) As the agger was 
sometimes made of wood, Imidles, and similar 
materials, we sometimes read ol its lieing set on 
fire. (Liv. xxxvi. 23 j Caes. />. G. vii. 21, B. C. ii. 
14, 15.) The word agger was also applied to the 
earthen wall surrounding a Roman encampment, 
composed of the tmlh dug from tlie ditch (/bs.so), 
which uas usually nine feet broad and seven feet 
deep ; but if any attack was ajqu’ehended, the 
deptli w.is incrui'jcd to twelve feiU, and thehreadtii 
to thirteen teet. Sharp stakes, &c., were usually 
fixed U[>on the agg(U\ which was llnui called ralluuu 
Wlimi both words are used (us in Caesar, U. G. \ \\. 
72, apper ac ra/lum)^ tlie agger nu-aiis the mound 
of earth ; and the vallum the sharp shikes 
which W'ere fixed upon the agger. 

At Rome, the forniidabli' rampart er<‘ct(Ml ]>y 
Serviiis 'J’ullius to protect the w<\st( ni side of ihmm 
was Cidled upper. Jt extended fiom the further 
extnnnitv of the Quirinal to that of the Ks({uiliae. 
It was fifty feet broad, having a wall on tlie top, 
clefimdeil by towams, and bem'atli it wais a difidi a 
hundred fi‘et wade and thirty feet deep. (Cie. da 
JGp. ii. () ; Dumys. lx. fifi.) Pliny (//. Ab iii. A 
H. 3) attributes the erection of this rampart toTar- 
(juinius BiT|HThus, Imt thus is in opposition to ah 
the other aneiemt writers who speak of tin‘ mattm', 
AGJTATO'KEB. i(!nums.j 
AGMFN. { KxEmuTfjs. I 
AGNA'TI. [CcKiNATi. I 
AGNO'MEN. INo.uEv.l 
AOONAGBA, or AGO'NIA (Gv. Fad. w 
721), one of the immt anchmt fesliw'ils at Rome, 
celelirated several times in Iluj year. Its institu- 
tion, like that of other religions ritrsH and eere- 
monie.s, was attributed to Nmna Pompiliun. (iMa- 
croh. Safurii. i. 4.) We learn from the ancient 
calendars that it was eelehratinl on the three fid- 
lowing days, the 0th of January, the 21st of May, 
ami the 1 1* th <d‘ Becemher («. d. V. Id. Jati.j X 1 1. 
Kui. Jim.; III. Id. Dee..); to which W'e should 
prohahly add thci 17th of March {a. d. XVI. Kal. 
Apr.)y the day on winch the Liluu'alia wms cele- 
hrateci, since this fe.stival is also called Aponht or 
Apomitm ATartiuk. (Varr. L. L. vi. 14, ed. 
ler ; Macro!). 1. e. ; Kaiemlfiriiim Vnlimutim.) 'i'lie 
ohjf'Ct of this festival wms u disputml point among 
the ancients themselves ; hut as Rurtung has ob- 
served {Dk iidipmu der RonuTy vol. Ii. p, 33), w hen 
it is recollected that the victim which was offered 
was a ram, that the pc'cson who ofiered it was the 
rex sacrificuhiH, and that the jdace wduu’e It was 
oifi*rcd was the regia (Var. A. A. vi, 12 ; Ov. AW. 
1333; Tent s. r. Apmrnim)y we shall not have 
much clIHicuIty In tinderslandiug the significaiiee 
^of this f(‘«t!val The ram was the usual victim 
presented to the guardian gods of the state, and 
ilie rex sucrtficulns and the regia (.amid he ein- 
]>loyed only for such ceremonies as were connected 
I with the highest gods and affected the weal of the 
whoh’! state, liega/rdlng the saerilice In this light, 
^ wo BOO a r<’aBori for its helug offered seveml times 
in the year* 
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The etymology of tlio name was also a subject 
of much dispute amoug the ancients ; and the va- 
rious etymologies that were proposed are given at 
length hy ONud. (Fast, i, 311) — 332,) None of 
these, however, are at all satisfactory ; and we 
would therefore suggest another. It is well known 
that the Qnirinal liiil was originality called Jyo«/os‘, 
and the Colliue gate Jifoue?isis. (Fest. s. vv. Ac/o- 
niian, Quii'inaiis; comp. Bioiiys. ii. 37.) What is 
then more likely than that this saciifice should 
liave been originally olFercd on tins hill, and should 
thence liavc received the name of Agonalia.^ It 
i.s expressly stated that the saciifice was olfered in 
tlie re£/?(f, or the domm regis^ which in the historical 
times lias situated at the top of the w/tvu fk/, near 
the arch of I'ltus (Bi'cker, IlandhncU d. Rhm. Al- 
lol. 1 . pp. 237, 23f]) ; but in the earliest times 
the regia is staled b^j^ an ancient writer to have 
been upon the ()iurinal (Solin. i. 21), and this 
statement seems to render onr supposition almost 
certain, (fjlussiml iMuseiim^ voL iv. pp, 154 — 
157.) 

Tlie Orcu? as it is called, is sup- 

posed by many modem writers to Iia\e occupied 
tile place of the present Piazza Navona, and to 
have been limit hy tiio empeior Alexander Severus 
on the spot wlu're tlie victims were sacriheed at 
the Agoiialia. lleckcL (ildd. pp 053 — 070) has 
Imwever liroiiglit loiward good reasons for question- 
ing wlietlicr this was a circus at all, and has sliown 
that there is no authority wliateicr for giving it 
the name ol circus .dt/omosfs*. 

AG O' NFS (dyeSves'), the general term among 
the Greeks for the coiiti'sts at tiieir great luitional 
games. [Certamina.] The word was also used 
to signify law-suits, ami was especially einplosed 
in the idirase l/.yS>p^s TLfXT]roi and aTi/xTjroi. [d i- 
MEMA.] 

AGONO^THETAE (aywmOerat\ were p<‘r- 
son.% in the Grecian games, wlm decided disimtes 
and adjudged the prizes to the victors. Originally, 
the person who instituted the contest and olfered 
the prize was the (igouoi/irfeti, and this (‘ontiiuiml 
to he the practice in tfiose ganu's which were in- 
stituted hy kings or private persons. Rut in the 
grmit public games, such as the Istinnian, Pythian, 
<&c., the (igoiKdltcUit' were either the representatives 
of dilTereut states, a,s the Amphictyons at the 
Pythian games, or were cliosen frmn tin* people in 
wiios(‘ country the games vv’en* celehniled. During 
the nourishing times of the Grecian repuldies, the 
Eleians vvm'e the ngmmtlnim in the ( )lympic gam<‘H, 
the Corinthians in the Isthmian games, the Am- 
phictyons in the Pythian games, and tlie tjorin- 
thians, Argiw's, and iniialdtants of Oleonao in the 
Nemaean gam es. The hywvoBk’rai were also called 
aicrv/xfnirai^ dy«ywpxai, dyww^hcai, a0KoO$rai, 
paSdovxoi- or fiCLShvSgoi (from the staff they 
carried as an emhlem of authority), 
^paSevrai. 

AGORA (ayopd% properly means an a.sscmbly 
of any nature, anrl is usually employed hy Iloinm* 
for the gemwal assembly of the people. The agom 
seems to have been considered an essential part in 
the constitution of the early Grecian state.s, since 
ihe harharity and uncivilised condition of the Cy- 
clops is characterised hy their wanting such an 
a.ssembly. (Horn. OA k. 1 12.) The though 
imually convoked by the king, appears to liave lieen 
also summoned at times by some distinguished 
chieftain, as for example, by Achilles before Troy, 
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(Jlom. //. i. 54.) The king occupied the most 
important scat in these assemblies, and near hiiu 
sat the nobles, wdiile the people sat in a circle 
around them. The powm* and iiglits of tlie peopdo 
in these assemblies have been the sultject of much 
dispute. Platner, Hhttinan, and moie icceutly 
Nitzsch in liis commentary on tin* Odyssey, mam- 
tam that tlic people was allowed to s])eak and vote ; 
while Muller iii. 1. § 3), who is follovva-d 

by Grolc (//Is/, of Greece, vol. li. p. 01), maintains 
that the nobles were the only persons who proposed 
mcabures, deliberated, and voted, and that the 
people was only present to hear the debate, and to 
express its fcding as a liody ; vvdiicli expression'! 
might then he noticed hy a prince of a mild dis- 
position. The latter view of the qiie.ition is con- 
lirmed hy the lact, that in no passage m the 
Odyssey is any of the peojile uqnvst'iited as taking 
part in the discussion ; while, in the Ili.id, lUysscs 
iiillicts personal chastisement upon Tlim bites, for 
presuuimg to attack the nohh s in the agtnn. (IL 
li. 211 — 277.) The jieopla appear to IniAe been 
only called together to hear what had bemi alicady 
agreed upon m tlie council of the nobles, vvhuli 
IS called fiovki} (//. ii. 53, vi. 1 M, yeporn^i 
0ovkevTai), and ^ocoicos (J)d. u. 2()), and sonu'- 
tunes even dyopd (f>/. ix. 112; dyopal 0ovX'/)~ 
(f>upoi). Justice was administered m the agora by 
the king or chiefs (Res. Theng. 35 ; Rom. //. 
xviii. 437, &.C. Od. xii 43f)),1nit tin* ptuqilo had no 
&har(‘ in its administiation, and tiio agora servi'd 
meicly the jiurpose of puhlicit}". The common 
plira-ses ustul m udm’cnce to the (igor<t are Rs' dyopijv 
fcakerip ; dyoprjp rroieirrBai, riOfcrOai ; eh dyo- 
p)]v elcTLc-pai, dyeipecrOoLi, Sic, ( Wachsmuth, Hellvii, 
AlletihumGi, vol. i. p. 345', 2d ml. ; nernianii, 
Lchthuch, cl, (Gieeh. Sf<«i(^<dl, 55 ; Grote, Hid. 

of Greece, vol. li. pp. 31 — UR.) 

Among the Athmiiaus, the propiw name fm* the 
assembly of the people was etcicKrjtria, and among 
the Dorians dkla. The term agurd, was t'oidirusl 
at Athens to tlie assmuhlies of the phyla e a.ud 
dmiii. (Aesch. e. (Jies. § *27. p. 53, 37 ; Schoinann, 
De, Atheii. p. 27, Afd/'ig Jer. Gntee, 
pp. 203,20.) ; Bdckh, Gorp, luhcrip. vol. i. p. 1*25.) 
In Cic'le the original name dyopd continiKMl to hi* 
appli('<l to the popular assemhli(*s till a late period, 
(Rekker, Aneedtd. voi. i, p. 210.) 

A'GGRA (d 7 opd), was tlii' place of public ns- 
semlily in a Greek city, Imth for traliie, and for 
the transaction of all public Imsiiiess. It ansan rs 
lo the Roman yb/ww ; and, in fact, it Is imptasible 
to Keep these two subjf'cts mitirely si'parate. 

In tile earliest limes, lh<‘ Agora was merely an 
open piece of ground, which was generally in front 
of the ro^al palace, and, in si'a-port towns, (dosf' io 
the harhmir. The Agora of 'Froy was in tin cita- 
del. Here, the chiefs met in council, and sat in 
judgineiit, and tlie people assembled to witiU'rtS 
athletic games. It was evidently also tlie place of 
tnifllc and of geiuwal intercourse : in one fiassage 
ofRomer, we have a lively piclnre of the idh rs 
wlio fre([uent(Hl it. It was enclosed with large 
stems sunk into ihe earth, and seats of marldo 
wen* placed in it for tin* chiefs to sit in judgment, 
and it was hallowed hy the shriim of om* or more 
divinities. In the Agora, whiofi Rotner purtimilarfy 
describes, that of the Rhaeaciaus, there was 
a temple of Poseidon, (IJoim if, ii. 733, vii. 34 o, 
343, xviii. 437-*"50()h Od, vi. 2<)3-“235, vlli. It?, 
103, xvi. 3<R.) 
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Oat of this simple arrangement arono tlie mag- thi- the Ilellanodicao generally ])ass the dnv) : hnt 
nificent ayopai of later times, which consisted ot a'gainst these (pillars) they place altars to Zens 
an open space, enclosed by poiticoes or colonnades, To one going along this portico, into the A''''oin 
divided into separate pints for tiie various occupa- there lies on the left, along the further side of 
tions which were pursued in it, adorned with this portico, the dwelling of the Ilellanodicao 
statues, altars, and temples, and hmit ahout (6 'EXT^ayodiK^dov) ; and there is a street which 
with edifices for the transaction of public and divides it from the Agora ... And near the por- 
private hiismcss, aud for the administration of Lico where the Hellanodicao pass the dap, is 
justice. ^ another portico, there being one street hetwt'eii 

Our information respecting these edifices is them : this the Eleians call the Corcyracan por- 
ratiKT scanty. The chief authorities are Pausanias tico” (because it was built from the titlie of spuil 
and Vitruvius. The existing ruins are in such a taken from the Corcyraeans in war). ‘‘‘ But the 
state as to give ns a v(-ry little help. stvlc of the portico is iJorian and dnnlde, having 

We ha\e, first ^ of all, in tliis, as in otlier de- columns on the one side towards tlie Agora, and 
partments of architecture, to distinguish the an- on the otluT side towards the parts beyond the 
camt stylo fioin that introduced by the Greeks of Agora: and along the middle of it ia a tval!, 
Ionia after the Persian war, and more especially tvhich thus sujiports the root ; and iinag<‘a are 
by llippodamus of Miletus [see Diet, of Biog. j, placed on both sides against the wall.” lie tin u 
whose connection with the building of ayopai of a proceeds to mention the ormnneiits of tbe A'Mjra, 
new foim is marked 1)3^ the name *1 /rTroSct^eia, namely, the statue of tln‘ philosopher 1‘yiThon ; 
•whieh was ajiplicd to the Agora in the Ihuiaeus. the temple and statue of Apollo Ace.dus ; tin* 

(Dnrpocr. a The general ( harm tei statues, of the Sun and AToon ; the temple of tin* 

of th(' Greek ayopd is thus describi'd by Vitruvius Graces, with their wooden statues, of which the 
(v. 1 ). — “The Greeks arrange their fora in a dress was gilt, and the liaiids ami feet wore of 
siiuare form, with \cry wnh* double coloiinados, whiti* marltle ; the tem]»le of .Seilimuh., dedicated 
and ndoni them with colurniiH set near one ariotlnu' to him alone, ai'd not in common with Dionysus ; 
and with stone or marble entablatures, and tliey and a momiiiiental shiiiie, of pi'cnliar form, with- 
make walks m_^the Ujiper stories.” out wall-, but with oak pillars .supporting the roof. 

^ Among the ayopai described by Pam-iaiiias, tlmt which was ivpoited to be the monument of ( )\vIih. 
of the Kleians is mentioned liy lihii (vi. 24 ) a.s The Agora also eoniained the dv\ el ling of the’ .si*:- 

liemg “not on the same plan as tlmse of thi‘ To- teen females, who wove in it the sacred lobe for 

Ilians and the Greek ciLie.s adjoining Ionia, but it H(‘i*a. It is worthy of reinaik tlmt w*ver,!l of 
is built in the more ancient faBhion, with jiorticoe.s tlu^se details confirm the higli antnpiity whnh 
separated from one anotiu'r, and striwts iii'tween Jhiiisauias a.nsigub to this Agora, 
them. But the name of the Agora in our day.s is Dirt lias drawn out the lollowiiig ulan from the 
I//j>j*0(iromoh\ and ihn people of the country ox- descrijition (»f Pauiianiao. (GV.se/o'c/i/n ^/er Do//- 
erci.se their horses theie. Ent of the porticoes, hum', t hei den Allon^ ^i\iL xrL fig. A) We give it, 
the one towards^the soiith is of the Dorian styde of not as feeling satisfied of its eomplide accuraey, hut 
work, and the pillu.i di\ ido it into three jiarts (in as a useini commentary on Pausauias. 
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A,_the chief open space of the agora, called, in Greek kyopaL With respiM-t to the other parts, it 
the time of PaiLsania.s, }dp]X}(lmnmh ; colonnades is pretty evident tliat tlie chief ofxm spare, a, whfrli 
sepamimHiy streets, // : b, flic 8toa in which the Pausanias calls Th liwaidpoF T'gv wynpas^ was de- 
Ilenaiiodicao sat, divided from the Agora by a voted to public assembiies mid exerckg and the 
^rcoio: c, the house of the lldlanodicao: ir, the (rroai (a\ with their intervening KtriTts {/A to 
Tholua: d, the Corcyracan Stoa*c<mipo.stid of two private hnsinefis and traffic, flirt tnicc\s a renem-* 
parts, c looking into the Agora, and Jlookmg away bianco of form hetwism the Elciaii agora and the 
from It : e, 0, //, small tcmiples : / statues of the Forum of Trajam Tfc m evident that the words of 
bun and Moon : monument of Oxyius : k, Iwuse Vitruvius, above quoted, refer to the more moelf*rn 
of the sixteen womeiL or lonum form of the Agora, as repreamited In the 

in this Agora tho bfcorx, b, answers to the later following plan, winch is also taken from Hirt 
and tho house c, to the pr^iamhmi in other {UcschkhU tkr Bauhmdy xxj. fig. 1) : 

u 
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FLAN OP A GREEK AGORA, ACCORDING TO 
YITKUVJOS. 

A, the open court, siuTOiniclod bj double colon- 
nades and simps: n, tlio Curia: c, Lbo chief temple. 
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particular state : in the at Sparta, for ex- 

ample, there were the seuab'-houae of the Geroutes 
and the places of nieetin|T of the Epbori, llu^ Nt)- 
mophjlaeen, and the Bidiaei. 3. The residence of 
the nu'p^isLrates for the time beiii'^ [Prvtaneujm]. 
4. Courts of justice (Basilica]. ,5. The public 
treasury j T hesaurus], (i The prison [Carckr]. 
7. Tlu‘ jiolicc station, if such a term may lie ap- 
plied to an ancient Agora,. At A theiis, for example, 
the station of the tliousand Scytliian bowmen, who 
farmed ilic polic(‘, force of tiic state, was in tlu‘ 
middle of the Agora; tins does not, however, seem 
to have been a pcrraauerit building, hut only a 
number of tents. 8. Buildings used for the n^- 
gulatiou of tlu‘ standards of measure, and so forth ; 
such as the building vulgarly called the Tomfilc of 
the Winds at Athens | Hgrologium], and the 
Milliarium Aureum at Rmmg which seems to have 
been imitated from a similar siandard at Athens 
[AtiLLiARiUM], To these various buildings must 
be added the works of art, with which tiie open 
area and the porticoes of the Agora were adorned ; 
which were chiefly in c(d<‘hrati(m of gods and 
heroes who figured in the mytliology, of men who 
had deserved well of the state, of victories and 
other memorable events, besi<!esi those which ob- 
tained place there purfdy hy their merits as 
master-pieceg of art. As a sjjommoix we may 
take the Agora at Athens, a portico of whidi, 
thence cahed the erro^ TOudK^ was adoniod witli 
she paintings of Folygnotus, Micon, and others. 
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also used as a treasury : d, tlie Basilica, or court of 
justice : E, the Tliolus, in connection with the other 
rooms of the Prytaneiiim, c, d. 

The cut below, which is also from Hirt, re- 
presents a section of the Agora made along the 
dotted line on the plan. 

We gam further information respecting the liuild- 
ings connected with the Agora, and the works of 
art witli which it was adorned, chiefly from tlu' 
statements of l’'ausainas respecting those of par- 
ticular cities, such as Athens (i. 5. § 2), Thebes 
(ix. 17. § i), Sicyon (ii. 7. § 7, 0. § G), Argos (u. 
21), Sparta (iii. 11), Tegea (viii. 47. § 3), Mega- 
lopolis (viii, 30. § 2), to wdiicli passages the reader 
is referred for the details. The Iniildings men- 
tioned in coimcctum with the Agora arc: — i. 
Temples of the gods and shrines ot heroes ['f’njvi- 
plum], besides altars and statues of di\initi('.s. 
The epithet dyopaios is often applied to a divinity 
who was thus worshipped in the Agora (P.ms. 
IL ct\ ; Aesch. Kmmii. 070 ; Sopli. (Jed. Tifi\ 
IGl, ■where mention is made of the circular throne 
ol Artemis in the Agora), and Aeschylus ex- 
pressly refers to the iCfeol wyopus iTncricdTroi (SejJ, 
a. Thi'b. 2/1, 272). 2. The Senate-house {^ovXev- 

'r’hpiov\ and other ]»laees for the meidiugs of the 
go\eriiiug bodies, according to the constitution oftlie 



and in which also stood the statues of the ten 
heroes (^px^Terai), after whom the J’lp'ilae of 
Cleisthenes were uammi, of Solon, of IJarmodius, 
and Aristogeiton, of the orator Lyeurgus, and of 
very many others. It was customary also to build 
new porticoes out of tlie spoils taken* in grimt wars, 
as examples of which we have the Goicyiueaii por- 
tico at Elis, mcntioiH'd above, and the Persian por- 
tico at Sparta. 

The opmi area of the Agora was originally the 
place of jmblic assembly for all purposes, and of 
general resort. Its use for political purposevs is de- 
scribed in the preemling article. Here also wma* 
celebrated the public fi\stivals. At Sparta, the 
part of the Agora in which stood the statues of 
Apollo, Artemis, and Lido, was callml 
cause the chomses of the Kphebi perlbnued their 
dunces there at the festival of the Gymiiopaedia. 
(Paus. iii. 0.) Lastly, it was the phua* of' social 
and fashionable resort. At Athens, fasldonahle 
loungers were calhul aydkfxara dyopds. 

Originally the Agora, wim also the market, and 
was surrounded with sjiops, as showm in the above 
plan. As eomm(|’ce increased, it was found con- 
venient to sepamt* the trallic from the other kinks 
of business carried on in the Agora, and to asHign 
to Ccach its distinct jdace, though this was by no 
means iiiiiversally the case. The market, wh<'ther 
idoiitieal with, or sepamte from the Agora for po- 
litical and other assemhlics, was divided into paris 
for the different sorts of merchandise, each of 
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course fiirniHiied witli colonnades, which the climate 
rendered necessary, and partly with, shops and 
stalls, partly with temporary booths of wicker- 
work Harpocr. s. v. (rtcrjpir'qs ; Demosth. 

<le Cor. p. 284). Each of these parts w'as called a 
kvkXos. It is generally stated that this term was 
applied only to that division of the market ■where 
meat, fish, and such things were sold ; hut Becker 
has shown that it was used also for other parts of 
the market {CkanUes^ vol. i. pp. 268, 260). The 
several divisions of the market iverc named ac- 
cording to the articles exposed for sale in them. 
(Poll. IX. 47, X. 10.) Of these divisions, the fol- 
lowing W(Te the most important. 

The part in wdiich fish and other delicacii'S for 
the table were exposed to sale was called Ix^vs, 
or ix0vo7rcv\i^ ayopd, and was the eliiid 
centre ot laisinerss. It was open only ftn* a limited 
time, llio signal for commencing business being 
given liy the sound of a bell, which was obeycfl 
with ail eugerness that is more than once plea- 
s<iiitly referred to by the aiiclf'nt writers. (PIu- 
taieli,/S)/mpfxs'. iv. 4,2 ; Stiab. xiv. p. 6d8. ) 'I’iu* 
coaiseiiesH and impositions of the ii.slisc'llers, and 
tlie attmnpts of poicliiiHers to liimt them down, an* 
freguenily alludiHl to by tlie eonuc po<4s. (Ampins, 
ap.Ath. \ i. p. 22‘J, e. ; Ale.vis, ihuL ; Xenan h, thul. 
p. 225, c. ; Alexis, v/m/. p. 22f), a, h-; comp. I’lat. 
Jj\<f XI. p. 017.) It is not tpiilf' clear whc'thernieal, 
poultry, and so forth, were sold in the same place 
as the lish, or Iind a si'purate division of the mmk<‘L 
assigned to them. Bread was partly sold in the 
assigned place in the market, wdiudi was j>er- 
haps the same as the meal-maik(‘t (ra dXcpira)^ 
and partly carried round for sale : the sellers 
were generally women, and w<Te proverbially 
almsive. (Ari'stoph. Awa 857, re.syi. 1880.) fn 
another part of the market, called pv^fnmi^ were 
the women wlio sold garlands of m^vPh‘ uml 
ilo^v^‘l^s for festivuils and ]faities. (Idut. JjytL 6; 
Aristopli. 7'ppsw. 4 «! 8 , 457.) Near these, pro- j 
babl}'", w'ere the selhu's of ribands and tillets for | 
the head. (Dmnosth, A ICiihitL p. 1808.) The 
■wholesale tratlic in wimg as diatinct from the 
biiHineas of the icdmjXos [(Jaupo], was carrieil on 
in the niarki't, the winc' being brought m from 
the country in carts, from which it was transferred 
to amphorae: the process is K*pr(\scii{ed in Ivvo 
pictures at Pomp(‘ii. (xMexis, ap. AUu x. p, 481,o.; 
Aff/a. Bnrhuii. vol. iv. Ibdaz. d. Scav. A., and Tol. v. 
p. A 8.) [Amphora.] 'j’hc market for poltm'y was 
ealh‘d xvrpai ; and must not bo confounded with 
the place whore cooks sat and ollered theiusidvcs 
for hire, with their cooking utensiks: this latter 
place was calltul pay^tpHa. (Poll. ix. -18 ; Alexis, 
ap, Ath, iv^ p. 164 , f,) In short, every kind of ne- 
ccssruy or luxury was csxposrsi lor sale, in its as- 
signed place. Thus, we find, besides those ulr(*ady 
numlioneds^tho market for onions {rk itpAfiva.)^ for 
garlick (rk ^oriApoda)., for nuts (rk icdpva)., for 
apples (rk priXa\ for fresh cheese (<S 
for oil {roljXaiov\ for perfumes and unguents (rk 
jot frankincense (<5 Xi.€apwT6s\ for spices 
(rk apdpara)^., for couches (at kAijw), for nmv and 
old clothes (ayopk IparidirdoXit.^ or <r7rc-tp47rtiiXtv, 
Poll. vii. 78 ), for bonks (IBi€XioB7]iferi).) a,n<l for 
slaves (rk &pBpdtroda^ Poll. x. 1 0). Lastly, a part 
of the market ■was devoted to tin? money-changerfi 
(rpawrAlrai). [Argbntarh.] Mention is some- 
times^ made oi* tho woinen’s market, yvpaueda 
kyopa, a term w'hicb has given rise to much doubt i 
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(Tlieophr. Char. 2 ; Poll. x. 18.) The oinmon 
explanation is, that it vwis the part of the market 
to wliich women resorted to purchase wliat tlu'y 
■wanted for household uses. But it appears eh'urly 
that purchases were seldom made in the nuiiki'L 
by women, and nev<T by free womi'ii. 'J'lie only 
jdaufeible explanation is, either that a dihtiiiet part 
of tho market was assigned to those corumoditK'h, 
the sellers of which were woimm, such as llu‘ 
kproTrdoXi^es^ XeiciBo’TrtAXideSy icrxaSoTrtt’AiSrv', erre- 
<papo7rci)Xt8e$y and others, or else that the trim 
was ap})licd to that part of tlie maiket 
artich's for tile use of W'-omeii were sold. But the 
matter is altogetlim* doulitful Tin* iiliove list of 
conuiKKlitie.s, sold in the lespective divisions of the 
market, might be still further t'xteiided. Indeed, 
with reference to tlie Athenuiii market, to winch 
tile (beAiiption chiidlv applies, there can be ikj 
doubt that (‘Very artn le of Inmif* ]iroduci‘ (u* of 
foreign cmniiH'rce from the known v.erld was tinu'e 
0'poM‘d for sah*. (See 'j'liuf. n, 18 ; XBm. Oa'iui, 

AiJi. jL 7 ; 1s(ht. Pa, mi. (A ; Ath. xiv, n. UBL 

h,c.)^ 

Jt is not to be suppjised, liouever, that tfie .'uli' 
of thesi‘ various artn les win contimal to the market. 
Ereijueiit mention is iimd(< of shops in (4her parts 
of the city (c. //. I'hmc vin. 05), and smm* artic!e<!, 
‘^Ill'll as .salt fish, .S(‘em to ba*i<‘ ln»en jsoh! outside 
the gate.'J. (Aiistoph. /-(poV. 1216.) 

'rii(‘ tinH‘ liming vvlucli the mark(‘t wan fjv- 
({Ui'iited was file ff,ren(ion ; but it i^ dillirult to de- 
terniine prm iiely how niu< li of the iormimm is 
<leuot(‘(l bv the eonunon phrase..* 7rA7p'im/oa ajopu.^ 
?rep) 7rXd]ihwfTav kyapkp, tt7o/)59. { 1 1 ei’fuk 

H. 178, vii. 228.) Suuki.4 (s. v.) (wpkiius nApOinitra 
kyopu as o}pa Tpir% but elsew iieiv (s. r. irt pi wAvjfk 
ky.) iie says ilmt it wan either the fourtl!, or liftb, 
or sixth limir. W'e miglit infer tint tin* wlmle 
pi‘r5od thui dtesiguated wan from iiin(‘ to Iweho 
oTloc'k (eijuiaoctial tinn*) ; hut Herodotus, in two 
paiwiges (ill. lO-i, iv. 181) nwkes a tiistmctuiii l>e- 
t\V(*(‘n TTXyOmicra ayupd and 
lahaii. Pjt. 1()»'}4.) '}'Ih- tiiin* of th(‘ ronchi.sion of 

the market was eallc'd dyo/urv SidAianv (Herod, iih 
HH, comp. Xt'iioph. (kmm. 12, I ; and for a fur- 
tiler dirwiishion riS'^pei-t ing the time of the fidl mar 
k(‘t, SCO Huker, mil '/h/m, viik 02; WeicsHing, lai 
I)ah(. Bk. xiii. *18; lArmm. tui Adam. I'*.//, vii. 
80; (b'Kncrnml Beiz, LmwH. Phtlups. 1|, \uh 
ill. p. 88 ; Bahr, firrod. n. 178.) 1 hiring the.jf* 

hours the inarkid was a place not onlv of tratlic 
but of general rissort. Idims Hoimtini' hahituallv 
frmfueiited it as one of tin* placvis where In* hud the 
op{»orlunity of conver.dng with the greati-.si numher 
of persons. (X(*n. d7c/>/. I 1. § H)‘; pint. Apd. p. 
17.) It was also rnspiented in other part.*? (4 the 
day, especially in the <‘\(‘niiig, when many |tC'rh(rti.s 
might be seen walking about, or resting upon smitg 
placed uud(‘r the coionnadeH. (Btmobth. 'h/ fh/i, 
p, 12.58; IksiHidu-Pliit. IV/. ,A" Hr. p. 1140, d. ; 
Lucian. Prm/, 16, vol. il p. 668.) Even the 
Rhop.s tl>emH<‘lve.s, not only those of (he harluTs, the 
perfumers, and the doctors, but even thosfi of tho 
h‘alb<*r-selleri3 mid the !iarn(\s8 maki‘ra, were com- 
mon placcfi of resort for conv eimtimi ; and It wtw 
oven esteemed discreditable to avoid them alto- 
gether.^ (Arialopb, PitsL 887^ Av. 1480; Xem 
A/m. iv* 2. § 1 ; Lysiae, m pp. 7.80, T2% 
ih Amiul p, 754 ; Dmuwtli. in ylw%. p. 780.) 

The persons wlio curried on tmflic iii the moricet, 
were the country people (iyopoMii), who brottghfc 
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in their commodities into the city, and the retail 
dealers Qcd'rrri^.ot) who exposed the goods pur- 
chased of the former, or of producers of any kind 
(auT07roDA.at), or of foreign merchants (ejJLiropoi), for 
sale in the markets. (Plat de Mepub. ii. p. 371 ; 
Xen. Mem. iii. 7. § 6 ; Pint Arat. 8 ; Caui>o.) 
A certain degree of disgrace ivas attached to the 
occupation of a retail dealer, though at Athens 
there wore positive enactments to the contrary. 
(Andoc. de J/ysif. p. 08 ; Anstot. de Repiih. i. 10, 
hi. 5 ; Plat. Le<f xi. pp. .018, 010 ; Biog. Laert i. 
iOdjix.GO ; Aristojk. Jdq, 181 ; Bemosth. c. J£ubuL 
30, p. 1303.) There is an interesting hut very 
ditlicult question as to the effect which the occu- 
pjitioii of selling in the market had upon the social 
position of women who engaged in it. (Bemosth. 
zu Neaer, p. 1307 ; Lys. m Theomn^ p. 361 ; Plut. 
Slit, ‘23 ; Ilarpocr. and Suid. s.i\ ncoAwor'i ; Becker, 
0//(irdcleb\ vol. i. pp. 2G0 — ‘206’.) The wholesale 
dt‘alers also sold their goods hy means of a sample 
(5e?7ga), either in the market, or in the place 
called oeryjua, attached to the port. (Harpocr. 
.s. ?;. deiypa ; Ihill. ix. 34 ; Plut, Rcmoblh. 23 ; 
Plat. Leg. vii p. 788 ; Diphil. ap. Ath. xi p. 409, e. ; 
Bockh, Ei'on. of Atk. p. 58, 2d cd ) The retail 
dealets either exposed tlieir goods for sale in their 
shops, or hawked them about. (Aristoph, Acharn. 
33 ; Pint. Apopldk. Lucon. 62, p. 236.) 'I'he ])ri- 
vilege of frei'ly selling in the market hcloiiged to 
the citizens: foreigners had to pay a toll. (De- 
mosth. m EiihiiL p. 1308 j Bockh, AVo/n of Ath. 
p. 313.) 

IVlost citizens cither made their own puichases 
in the market (Aeschiii. c. Tmarch. p. 87 ; 
Aristoph. ijpibb’ 555 — 550), or einployed a slave, 
wdio was called, from his ofKce, dyopaa-rris (Xen. 
Afam. i. 5. §2 ; comp. Ath. iv. p. 371 ; Poll. iii. 
126 ; Terunt. yiudr. ii. 2. 31.) Sometimes fernah^ 
slaves performed this office (Lysias, de Caed. 
Mratodh. p. 38, comp. p. 11), hut such an appear- 
ance in pnhiic was not permitted to any free wo- 
man, except a courtezan (Machon, <q>, Ath. xiii. 
p. 580.) The philosopher Lynceus, of Samos, 
tvroto a hook for the guidance of purchasers in the 
market. (Ath vi. p. 228.) It was esLimmed di.s- 
rcputahle for people to carry home their purchases 
from the markets, and there were therefore porter , h 
in attendance for that purpose, who were called 
irpoijysiicoi, '/raddaplcouts, and iramcurey. (Then- 
phrast. 67/«r. xvii.— *xxii. ; Hesyeli. s.m vpotivcLKQt.) 
Thcr preservation of order in the market was tln‘ 
office of the AnoRANoan, 

Both the architcciuTdl details of the Agora and 
the uses of its several parts might he further illas- 
tnitcd by the remains of the dyapd or dyopai (for 
it is event doubtful whether there were two or only 
one) at Athens ; hut this would lead u.s loo far into 
topographical details. This part of tlie suhjocfc is 
fully discuBiied in the following works: Leake, 
Topofffnpkif of Athens ; K Rinse, vol. ii. ; 

Miilhir, in Krsch and Gruher’s Eucprlopadto^ art, 
Attica; ITirt, Lchrad. Gvhaiidi\ cb. v. supp. 3 ; 
Wachsmuth, Flcth?, Alter Ihzm sky iii, i. supp. 6, h, 
2dcd. 

Bor the whole subject the chitff modern au- 
thorilica aro the following; — llirt, Lvhfcd. <70- 
Immlf. d, GrkeJmi und ftonuimj eh. v. ; SUeglitz, 
Arekml, d. Bankimst ; Wachsmuth, TEflankeho 
Altfrtfmmskmde ; Bdekh, Public Om^ononq/ of 
A them ; and especially Becker, (Umriklml 4th 
scene, vol, i pp. 236~~296, in the origmak 
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AGORA'NOMI (dyopavopoi) weio puhlic 
functionaries in most of the Grecian states, whose 
duties corresponded in many ri'spects to those of 
the Roman aediles ; whence Oicek wntiu’s on 
Roman affairs call tlie aediles liy this name. Undt‘r 
the Roman empire, the agoraimim wore called 
XojLcrrai (Schol ad At Hoph. Jrharn. G88): tliey 
eipoycd in later times great honour and respect, 
and their office .seems to have hcen rc^garded as 
one of the most honotirahlo in the Greek stat(\s. 
We frequently road in inscriptions of their liemg 
rewarded with crowns, of which many instances 
are given hy Mlillcr. {Acginctica^ p. 138 ) Thi'v 
were called by the Romans oizratorcs reipuhttcae. 
(Cod. 1. tit. 54. s. 3.) 

Agoranomi existed both at Sparta and Athens. 
Our knowledge of the Spartan agoranomi is v(uy 
limited, and derived almost entirely from insi'np- 
tions. They stepped into the place oi the ancimit 
Etnpelori (ipivsKoopoi) in tlie time of the Romaji.s, 
They formed a collegimii ( crumpx'ax') with one at 
tlioir head, called trpicrSvs (Jhbckli, Corji. laser. 
vol. i. ]). GIO; and Saiippe in lihetjtnu'hes Miisi'iiin^ 
vol. iv. p. 159, New Senes.) I'he Athenian ago- 
lanojni wore regular magistiates during tin* lloiii jsli- 
nig times of the rejudilic, "I'liey vv< n* ten in 
numlior, five for tin* city and five lor tlio Ihunu'ens, 

I and were chosen liy lot, one from each tribe. 
(Bern. 7V;woo*. p. 735 j Aristoph. A c5u/vn G89.) 
The n'adnig in Huipocnition (.s. e. dyopaiupot),, 
which moiitnms twenty agoraiioim, fifteen for tlie 
city, and five for the ihuraoeus, is false. (Ikickh, 
Corp. Itisrr. \ol. i. p. 337.) 

I’lic principal duty of llie no-oraiioiiii wa\ ns 
their name imports, to inspect tlie innrkid, and to 
sec that all the law.s respecting Its n‘guIntion were 
properly ohs<'rv(‘d. Tiny liad the iiiqiecfion of all 
things which were .sold in the market, -with the 
excejition of corn, ivliich was .siiliji'ct to the juris- 
diction of the (TLTOtpvXaKch', j Srropiivi.AUMS. | 
Tim agoranomi had in fact chiefly to attend to 
retail-trade (/caT'j7A6la) : wlioh'sale- trade was not 
much cairii'd on m the market-place, and was 
under the juiisdiction of the cVi/.ieAY;ral rmr 
rropiov. They regulated the pth'e and qmiutity of 
all things which were hrmight into the market, 
and punished all perhons convicted of eh<'a,tiug, 
eH]>{‘cuilly by false weights ami measure's. They 
had in general th<‘ fiower of puiii.diing all infractiou 
of tin* laws and regulations ref4iting to the market, 
hv inflieting a {'me upon the citizens, and persona! 
I’hastiHenieut upon foreigners and slaves, for whi<*h 
purpose tlu'y msually earnh'd a whip, 'fhey luul 
the care of ail the temples and fountains in the, 
inaxket- place, and reci'ived the tax (^emtehu rcAos") 
which foreigners and aliens were oidtged to pay for 
the privilege of exiposing tlieir goods for sale in ilm 
TUiirkei. {Schol, ml Arktoph. A chant, Gfkb ; Plat 
Lcif. vi. p. 7 63, vui- p. 8d f), xi. pp. 9 1 7, 9 1 8 ; 1 /iban. 
iMetam. 4() ; dyopds reAos*, Aristoph. Jrhant. 
861, and Schol.; Phot. s. v. mrd Pqv dyopdv.) 
The public prostitutes were also subject to tlieir 
regulations, as wms the case at Corinth (Justm. xxi. 
5.), and they fixed the price which each prostitute 
was to take, (Suid. and ITionar, s. v. diaypa,ppu„) 
The duties of the agoranomi rcbomhled those of the 
astynomi. [Asi-VNOMr.] (Meier, Alt iVotmg 
pn* 89 — 92; Bilckh, Pithl.Emi, of Athens, pp. 48, 
333, 2nd ed.) 

AGRA/FHIOG GRAPIIE/ (dypmjtko ypa(l4), 
Tim names of all persons at Athens who owed any 
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rum of money to the state (ot rry ^rj/Liocric^ o^)ei~ 
Xoifres) ivere n'gistcrcd by the pruelores {TrpdfC- 
ropes)^ upon tablets kept for that pm’posc iii the 
temple of Athena, oil the Acropolis (l)em. c.Arntor/, 
i. p, 71)1 ; llarpocr. and Smdas, s. v. '^€vdeyjpa(pv ) ; 
and hence the expri'ssion of being registered on the 
Acropolis (iyyeypajLLjjidpos eV ^AicpoTrSheL) always 
means being indebted to the state, (Dem. c. 
Thtuer. p. 1 h37. ) Wliocrer paid liis lino after regis- 
tration was erased, either wholly or m part, ac- 
eoiding to the amount paid ; but if a person’s name 
was improperly erased, he "was subject to tlie action 
for non- registration (dypafpiov ypa<bi}\ wliieli was 
nmlor the jurisdiction of the thesmotlietae. If an 
imlivuliial was not regisiteied, lie could only bo 
proceeded against by and was not liable 

to tlic dypatlHov ypaeprj. (Dem. ui Theot'i. p. 1 3)hh) 
llesycbius, whose aeconnt has heen followed by 
Jfemsteiiiuis and ’\\''esseling, appears to have hemi 
mistaken m saying that tlic dypaepiov ypaepy) could 
he instituted agniiist debtors, who liad not heen 
legihtei'ed (hleiei, Ali. /Voec.s.s', pp, 353, 35!; 
lioekli, J*uhL fJeon. of Al/uofs^ ]»}). 3o3, 2nd ed. ) 

AGilAPllOU ‘METALLOU OUAPJJK' 
(dypdcpov pLirdKKov ypaefA}) was an action bronglit 
before the thesniothetao at Atlieiis, against an in- 
dividual, who worked a mine without haung ])re- 
vioufely registered it. The state r<M[uirerl that all 
mim‘s bhould be registered, liecause the twenty- 
fourth ])art of their produce was jta^’^alde to the 
public treasury, (Ihickh, FiM. JHcon. of Athens, 
p. (JO’4, 2nd wi ; AtL Process, p. 351.) 

AGRAlilAE LEGES. ‘‘It is not exactly 
tiuc that the agrarian law of Cassius was the 
earliest that was so called: every law by which the 
eoinmomvealth disposed of its puhlic land, here 
that name ; as, for instance, that by wiiich the 
domain of the kings was parcelled out among the 
commonalty, and those by which cdouies were 
jilantcd. Even in the narrower sense of a law 
■\\ Inu’chy tile state exm’chsed its ownership in ri'- 
movmg tlie old posbcs^ons from a part of its 
domain, and making omt its right of projierty 
therein, .such a lawexistt-d among those of Smadiin 
'Jhillins.'’ (Niebuhr, Pom. lint. vol. ii. ]). 12h. 
tiamsl.) 

'Fhe coinpli'te history of tin* enactinents enlled 
agrarian Jaws, eith(‘r in the larger and more cor- 
rect s(*ns{‘, or in the narrower sense of the term, 
as explained in this (‘xtraet, would lie out of place 
lu're. The ])arlicular oliji'ets of each agrarian law 
must b(* ascertauu'd from its provisions, jiiit all i 
these mimerons (‘iiactnuoits had referenee to the | 
public land ; and many of them were jiassed Ibr 
tlie purpose of settling Roman eolonh's in con- 
(piered districts, and assigning to the Boldiers, who 
formed a large pn,rt of suds eolonists, their shares 
m such lands. Tlie true meaning of all or any of 
these enactments can only bo understood when W(* 
have formed a correct notion of propmdy in land, 
as recog!iis(*d ]>y Donum law. It is ihD n<*ces«ury, 
in order to obtain this correct notion, to ascotid to 
tlie origin of tlie Homan state, tlioiigh if a ootu- 
jilete history of Rome could be written, our con* 
<‘<‘ption of the null character of propin’ty in land, 
as recognised by Roman law, would Iks more* en- 
larged and more precise. But the system of 
Ronuin law, ns it existed tinder the emperorb, 
contained both tlie terms and tho notions which 
belonged to those early ages, of which they are 
the most faithful historical monuments. In an 
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infjuiry of the pi-c^e^it IJnd, \\e may beuiii at any 
point in the histmical srias whiGi is d<4iiiite, ami 
wo may asemd from knnwii and inbdiigiiih* no- 
tions which belong to a hiler a'*(', touanls their 
Instorieal origin, though we nu} ne\er be able to 
leaeli it. 

Gains (ii. 2, &c.), who prohaldy vrote under 
the Antouines, made two duet d]\Irnoii.s oi Jlouiuti 
land ; ih.it which was dinnl jnrJs, ami that \vlii<*!i 
w'aa hunvdft juris. Land wliieli w'as divun jun^) 
was either surer or ic/ii/lohus. (Conijiare Froidinm, 
/M fie ui<intri(i, xiii. or p. 42. eel. Goes.) Land 
which was sacer w'as consecrated to the Dii Su- 
pen ; land, which vvas rehgio.-.iis iKkiiiged to tho 
Dii ivraiies. Land wms made sacm* by a lex or 
senatus consultmn ; and, ns th-* context shews, 
such land was land wliudi Imd belonged to the 
state (pitjui/iis Pojiiii/iu ■>). An ntdnidtiai could 
make a ])oition of ins own land rebgiostis by the 
iidermmit In it of one oi his family ; but it v.as tin* 
better opinion that land in tin* pnenices eoidd not 
tints be made religiosiis ; and tin* hmsou giu'ii is 
this, that tlic (/\\ ner,-»hip or pr.<p(‘i!\ in pnAineial 
hinds IS (*it!n‘r m the side {pop. Ituiio) oi in the 
Caesar, and that imlitnhmls haw* <»nls liie fena-s- 
M(»n and enioyinent of It (passes! it > <i usiis, fi toa 
tits). ProMucia! i.uids W'eie either or 

fnhttfunn: tin* stipemliaiia W'ere m tlmri* pro\ iiiroH 
wliidi weje e(unsi(lered to hehiiig to the Roman 
.state; the trihut. irla wi'iv in tlm.-e pmviiicf's wliitdi 
wu're considered at the property of tlm Caesar. 
Land which wa.s Immani Juri.s, was divided into 
public and private: public jaml helonged to the 
atalc ; private land, to iiidiviiluahs. 

It would Ke<*m to followr frmn the lf‘gal form ob- 
served in making laud .sneer, that it thej-eby ceaiaA 
to he jnibiiciu*. ; for if it Ktill eontimied puldiemg it 
had not dtang'*d its (^!^ential quality. Niehulir 
(AppendiiV i. vol. ii.) bai. atated tba!'‘’''ail Riunnu 
land was <*ith(‘r the property of the state (eomimm 
land, domain), or jirlvaitc property,-™ oiti puftlices 
(tut prH'ittus and lie adds tliai the landed 
propfvty of tlm state \\i\ \ Gtlier eausfcradi d \o tlie 
gods (surer), or allotted to men to mip its fruifs 
(‘priijunits, /iitniuki Jtfris)P Niebuhr then refers to 
the \'i(*vv of <iaius, who imikes the division into 
(tiri/ti Juris and humaui Juris, Um primary divu- 
.sion ; but he relies on tin* authority of i'’rou{iiiu.., 
Kupported hy !dvy (viil Li), ms inideucr of Lie 
corrucineKS of liis invu division.*' 

Tiiough tlm origin of tlmt kind of pro[»fi!y 

ft is obvious, on comparing tv.ut pamigoh in 
Erontimis (Dope Apniritt ,\i. xiii.), Lbat Nlelmlir 
liaH nsisUdien the meaning of tin* writt'r, who 
eh'firly intendH It to ]>e inferred that the .sm-red 
hold wms not jmhlic laud. Rr’sidtug if the meaning 
of Fvontiims was what Niidmlir has Hipposed it to 
be, his mithoriiy is not erpud to that id' Gains on a 
matter which .s|>eemlly belongs to tlm provineis of 
the jurist, and L foreign to that of the agrimeiiHow 
Tho passage of J^ivy does not prove Nic‘lmljr‘'H 
a.ssertiom Livy nmwly slafi's that the temple and 
grove of SoHjiiia Juno should ho common to tlm 
Luimvhn muiiicipeR and the Roman pi*oplcq; and 
in what other t<*rmH could ho mxfireBs the fact 
Lliat the teinplo Hhould he used hy both peojub* ? 
That does not prove that a. ttnnplo was considered 
tlm smiwi kind of puhlic property rw a tract of 
UTiconsecrated land was. Tho form of dodidon la 
Livy (L33) may i-aGiy he oxplaiuwL , 
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ca.lled public land must be referred to the earliest 
ages of the Roman state, it appears from Gains that 
under tlio emperors there was still land within the 
limits of the empire, the ownership of which was 
not in the individuals who possessad and enjoyed it, 
hut in the populus Roinaniis, or the Caesar. This 
possei)Slo/i and enjoyment are distinguished hyliim 
from ownership (dominium). The term poi>sesi,io 
frerjiicutly (tccurs in those jurists from whom the 
Digest was compiled ; but in these writeis, as they 
are known to us, it applies only to private laud, 
and the Ager Puhlicus is hardly, it at all, ever 
noticed hy them. Now tliis term Posscsslo, as used 
in the Digi^st, menns the possession prmate land 
liy one wlio has no kind of right to it ; and this 
pOrt'U'Sftio was protectc'd hy the praetor’s interdict, 
enm when it was without bomi fides or justa 
hut the term Possessio in the Roman 
historians, Livy for instance, signities the occupa- 
tion (occupatio) and cnjoymoiit public land ; and 
the Imc notion of this, the original Possessio, con 
tains the -whole solution of the question of the 
Agrarian Laws. For this solution wc are mainly 
ia(ie!)ted to Niebuhr and Savigiiy. 

This latter kind of Possessio, that which has 
piR'ate laud for its object, is demonstrated by 
Savigny (the tema here used can liardly lie said 
to he too strong) to have arisen from the first 
kind of possessio: and thus it might readily be 
siipposi'd that the lioniun doctrine of posse.ssio, as 
apiilu'tl to the ucciipatioii of private land, would 
thiow some light on the nature of that original 
po.ssessio out of wfiich it grew. In the imperial 
•|)Oi'iod, public land had almost ceased to exist iii 
the Italian peninsula, hut the subject of possession 
in private lands had iieeome a well imderstood 
liraneh of Roman law. I'lie nnuarks in the three 
following paragraphs are from Savigny’s valuable 
work, Dus liechf dcu Ikuifxei, (otb ed. p. 172) : — 

1. There were two kiiid.s of land in the Roman 
state, Offer pubikus and afjer prinolus : in the 
latter alone jui-vaie property existed. But con- 
formably to the old constitution, the greater paid 
of the ag(‘i' puhlicus iva^s occupied and enjoju'd }>y 
])ri\ate jxu’soiis, and apparently liy the patricians 
only, or at least liy tlumi cliielly till tlie enaet- 
nieut of the Licmiaii Rogations ; yet the state 
could lesiuac the land at pleasure. Now we find 
no nieiition of any legal form lor the protection ol 
the occiqiliT, or Possessor as he was called, of such 
jinblic huul against any other individual, thongli 
it cannot he doubted that such a form actually 
existed. But if we assume that the interdict 
whiidi protected the possession of an individual in 
private laud, was thi! form which protected the 
pnsscsniir ol“ the public land, two jmddems arc 
solved at the same time, — an Iilstoru'ul origin is 
discov(‘red for jiossesHion in private land, and a 
legal form for the protection of possmion in jiublic 
laud. 

An liypotbesis, which so clearly cnmu'cls into 
one coimistmit wlioh‘, facts otherwise incapable of 
such ^ciHinectimi, must bo considered rather as 
evolving a, latent fact, by placing other known 
facts in their tnu? relative [wsition, than as in- 
volving an independent assumptiom But there 
is historical evidence in support of the, hypo- 
thesis. 

2. The words pom\w\ pfmmor^ and poftshlcm 
are the technical terms used hy writers of very 
dilllTent ages, to express the occupation and the 
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enjoyment of the public lands ; that is, tlu' notion 
of occupying and enjoying piihlic land was m the 
early ages of the lepiiblic distinguished flora the 
right of property in it. Nothing was so natural as 
to apply this notion, when once fixed, to the pos- 
so.ssion of private land as distinct from the ovvoier- 
shijj ; and accordingly the same technu'al terms 
were applied to the possession of private hind. 
Vaiious a])plications ot the word possessio, with 
reference to private land, appear in the Iloinau 
law, in the bononira posscssio of the praetorian 
hcres and others. But all the uses of the word 
possessio, as applied to ager privatiis, however 
they may differ in other rcfejiccts, agreed in this : — 
they denoted an actual ])Oss(‘ssion and enjoyment 
of a thing, without the strict Roman (Qiiiritarian) 
owTiership. 

?>. Tile word possessio, which originally signilied 
the light of the possessor, was in time used to 
signify the object of the riglit. Thus cumr 
signified a piece of land, viewiui as an object ol 
Quiritarian ownership ; possuhsio, a piece of land, 
m which a man had only a homtarlun or ]umefi(na! 
interest, as, for instance, It.ilic land not Irauslm-rml 
by niaiicipatio, or Lind wbicli from its naturi' (mild 
not lie the subject of Quiiitarian owmishi}), as 
proviiiciul lands and the old ager puldicus. Pos- 
sessio accoiduigly implies w.s«.v; ager implit'S joro- 
prictos or ownership. Tins exjilamition of the 
terms ager and possessio is from a jurist of the 
imperial times, quoted liy .Savigny (Jaa oleiiUH, 
Dig. .50. tit. IG s. il.o) I Imt its value fur the 
jxirpose of the present inquiry is not on that ac- 
count the less. The ager puliliiuK, and all the old 
notions attached to it, as already observed, hardly 
occur in the extant Roman jurists ; but the name 
pos.sos.sio, a.s ajiplied to private laud, and the hgal 
notions attached to it, arc of frequent occumaice, 
The form of the interdict, — titl pmhidntk,-^- t\Y> it 
appears in the Digest, is this ; — Uti ecev oc'</c.s'...pos- 
.si(leLiH...vi!u fi<‘ri veto. But the original form of 
the interdict was; Uti nunc possidetis omifnndum., 
&c. (Fc.siu.s in Possessio) ; the wmrd fundus, for 
which aedes was afterwards substituU'd, appears to 
Indicate an original comiectioii between the inter- 
dict ami the ager publuius. 

We know nothing of the origin of tlu' ivoiiiaa 
jmblic land, except tliat it was acijuirfsl by coti- 
que.',t, and whim so acrpiiicd it ludonged to the 
state, that is, to tlu' popuims, as the nmm* publieus 
(jmpnrK'us) imjiorts ; and tlic original populus was 
the patricians only. ^Ve may siqjpose that in itie 
(‘arly periods of the Roman state, the compiered 
lamls bi'ing the property of tlm popuhiK, might be 
enjoyed by the membm's of that, body, in any way 
that the body might dctiTinine. But it is not fjuitc 
dear how tlie.se conquered hinds wm'c^ originally oc- 
cupied,^ The following passage from Appian (Pi ml 
IFc/rs, i. 7) appears to give a proliabh; account of 
tlm matter, and one which is not inconsisttait with 
Much facts as are othervvise known; The Ro- 
mans,” he says, “ when they conquered any pa,rt 
of ^ Italy, seized a portion of the lands, and either 
built dfcies in Riem, or sent Roman coIoniKts to 
sidtle ill the cities which already existed. Such 
cities tlicy dofeigoed to be garrisou places. A-s to 
the land thus acipiired from time to lime, th(‘y 
either divided the cultivated pari among the 
colonists, or stild it, or let it to farm. As to the 
land which had fallen out of cultivation ni conso" 
(pienco of war, and which, indeed, was the larg'cr 
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pait, linving no time to allot it, tliry fjnvo public 
notice lliat'aiiy one who chose might in the mcnii- 
tmic cultivate this land, on payment of part of the 
yearly produce, n{iniel 3 ', a tentli of the produce ot 
arable land, and a filth of tlie produce of oli'vc- 
yards and vineyards. A rate was also fixed to he 
paid by those who pastured cattle (on this nndi- 
■\jded land) both for tlio larger and smaller ani- 
mals. And this they did with a view to inert'ase 
the mimhers of the T talian people, whom they con- 
sidered to be most enduring of labour, in order 
that they iinglit have domestic allies. But it 
turned out just the contrary of their expectations. 
For the rich occupied the greater part of this un- 
divided land, and at length, feeling confident that 
the}'’ should never lie deprived of it, ami getting 
liold of such portions as hordennl on their lands, 
and also of the sinaller portions m tin' posi.e-sioii 
of tlie poor, sonic liy piircliase and othm',-. by force, 
they liecame tlic cultivatois of exteiKshe distiiets 
instead of farms. And m order that their ciilti- 
^atai'H and sfieplierda might he free from iniJitary 
service, they em]>]oyed slavi'S insU'ud of freemen ; 
and tliey derived gri^afc jirofit from tlndr rapid in- 
cuase, wliitli nas lavoured by tlie mmnmiLv of 
the slaves from iinhtary siTvice. In this way the 
great liecame very rich, and slaves vveie mnnerous 
all through tlie coiiniry. lint tins sy.stein leduced 
themimlier of the Italians, who w(T(‘ ground down 
liy poverty, taxes, and iniiilary stunice; aiul when- 
ever they had a lespitc from these evils, they had 
nothing to do, the land being oc(’npi(‘d liy the 
rich, who also employed slaves instead o( free- 
men.” This passage, though it appi'ars to contain 
much liisturical truth, docs not distinctly explain 
the original mode of occupation ; for we can 
scarcely suj[>poso that there were not some rule.s 
pivscriliod as to the occu]>ation of this undivided 
hmd. Livy also gives no climr account of tlm 
mode in which ilu'se [los.sessimis were aeiiulred ; 
though he states in some passages that the coii- 
(jiiercd hmds w(‘re occiijtied hj the nohles, and 
oeeupation (occiipatio) hi its ])roper Fcnse iiieiulies 
the takintr possession of lacaut laud. As the 
nuinher of ihes(‘ noldc-s was not very great, wc 
may t'asily conceive ihatin the earlier periods id’ the 
repuhiic, they migiit regulate among tinmiscdves 
the mode of occupation. The complaint against 
the nobles (patn's) shortly Ixdbre the miactinent of 
the Licinian liogaiions was, tliat llu‘y wert^ not 
content with heepiug the land which they hh'- 
gaily possessed (posseaso piT injuriam agro), but 
tiiat they refused to distribute among the iilehs the 
lacimt land (vacuum agrum) wdiicli had tlum re- 
cently hecui tahen from the enemy. (Liv. iv. 51, 
11. !>, ?j7 ; Oc'ouPATio), It jirohahly sonn'tinie.s 
happened that public land was occupied, ov sqmdfvd 
(ill (to use a North American phrase), by any ad- 
venturers.’’ 


* It is stated iu the American Ahnmuio for 
BbhO, that though the new territory of Iowa eou- 
taius above *20,000 InhabitantH, none of the land 
has been purchased, tlie people b<*ing all what are 
termed sipiattens.” Hie land allnded to is all 
puliHc land. The srpiutter often makes coiiKider- 
able improvements on the hmd "which he Ims oc- 
cupied, and oven sella his Interest in it, before any 
purchase is made of the lamL The privilege of 
pro-emption which is rdknvod to tlm squatter, or 
to the person ivho has purchased his interest, is 
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But vrhafever was the mode in iGijeli lambs 

weic oecu]/ic(], tlic po.'-sessor, wlum nnee in pnsfte.s- 
siott, w as, as v. e Inn e semi, protected by tin* luneiorb 
interdict. The ]Uitron wlio ]>eimitted his client to 
occupy any }»ait of his pns.^i‘s,-ion as tenant at will 
(;»m*nrm), could eject him at pleasure by tin* at- 
U'rdiclum. tic prxxai lo ; for the (bent diil not obtain 
a po.-5^e&iaion by such peitnission of Jiis patron 'I'lic 
patron would, of course, have the .same remedy 
against a trc-spasscr. But any individual, lunv- 
ev(T humble, who had a possession, was also in'o- 
tocted m it against the nggrc.ssion of the rich ; and 
it was one of tlie grievances hitterbv complained 
ol by the Oiacclii, and all the patriots of tlieir 
tage, tliat while a .soldier was serving against tlic 
enemy, Ins powerful neiglibnur, who coveted his 
sniali e.state, eg cted ins wiic and children. ■” (Nich.) 
I'he btate couhl not uiil\ grant the oeeupailoii or 
pos.ses.'-imi of its ]uihljc laud, but could sell it, and 
thus eoinm’t jaildic into ])iiiate hiufl, A nmiark- 
a Ido passage lu Orceins (Savigiiy, p. j7(>, note), 
slums that public huids, wldeh Iiact been gnmi 
to cc-rtruu religious corfimations to /losse.w, were 
sold in order to raise money for tlie iwiL'eiu'h'S of 
the state. I'lie of that land nhieli was 

pfhssi’s,s)‘d^ and file rirmijn-taiun* of th(« possosnion 
haling been a r/ra/d or public act, aie both con- 
taiiUMl in thi.s {sashagis 

The public lands wliieli vo-re oceiipied jjy pos- 
I srssor.s, w'en* .soinetiiin*s called, with reference to 
: nueh possession, ompw/mV(! ; and, with re.sp(‘ct to 
the state, eoiicf.'si. ihildic land uliirh lieeaine pri- 
vate )»y sale wms called ; that uhirli L 

oftmi spola-n of as a •'signed (a.usv//A'a//rs;,was maiked 
(U't ami di\i<h‘d (l/nnl'dita) ainoiig the [debeifinn 
in equal lots, and gi\en to them in abrolute ow inw- 
ahi[>, or it was assigned to £he pen, mis who am'o 
sent out a.s a cidoiqi, U’liet hm* tln‘ laud f o granted 
to the eohiiiy should become Ibmian or not, fie- 
])C‘ndcd oil the mitun* of the colon y. The aaimi 

agm- publleiis wasg’nen to tin* judhic lauds which 
were acquired even alb*r the plehs had fiecoiae one 
of the e.dates lu th(‘ ibnmm consfinitioii, though 
the name puhlieu.s, in Its original sense, could no 
longer lie apjdiea)>h‘ to .nueh public lands, AJ'ter 
tin* estabrndiinent of the plebs m an estate, the 
possession of public land was still claimfxl as tin* 
peculiar privilege of the patriidauf:!, as hef me* the 
isHtahllshment of tin*, plchs it lamms to luui' been 
the only way in which public landn wi*r(‘ enjoyed 
by the jinpiihiH : the anoignmenl, that in the grant 
]»y tiic state of tlu‘ ownership of fuiblic land iu 
lisetl shares, was tiie privih'ee of the plebs. In 
the early ages, when the populn;} was the state, it 
does nut appear that there vas any m.signnumt of 
public lands among the popiduri, though it may he 
assumed that pidiHc liinds vvouhl occa.sioiially be 
sold ; tiu; inode of (mjoyment of public hind wan 
tliat of posseshio, subject to an annnal pnyineiii to 
tlie state. It may be eoujectured that tlii.s ancient 
pofJse.Hstn, which we cannot eomsider as having its 
origin ill anything else than the consent of the state, 
was a good title to the use of the land m long ns 
tlm anmial jiayments were made* At any rate^ 
the jdebs had tio elaiiii upon such ancient posses* 
BioiiH. But with the introduction of the piclis a« a 
Hcjiaratcj cHtate, and the ac(|niHition of new Iqmk 


fcim only security which either ih& s(|imtti‘r or tha 
pursoii wiio purcliaHCK from him, has for the iiib 
provementa made on tiw laiid^ 
l> 4 
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by conquest, it would seem tliat ilie plebs kid as 
good a title to a share of the newly conquered 
lands, as the patricians to the exclusive enjoyment 
of those lands which had been acquired by conquest 
before the jilebs had become an estate ; and ac- 
coiding to Livy (iv*. 413), the plcbs founded their 
claim to tlie captured lands on tlicir services in tlie 
war. Tlie dcterniination of what }>ait of nciily 
coiiqneriMl lands (aiahlo and viin^vards) slioiild re- 
main jnililic, and what jiarl should be assigned to 
the plo1)s, whicli, Niebuhr says, it need scarce!} 
be obscived was done alter the completion of every 
conrpicst,” ought to have heeii an elfectnal way of 
settling all (lis[)ute.s between the patricians and 
plebs us to the jiossi'ssions of the former ; for such 
an appropii ition, if it wore actually made, could 
have no other meaning than tliat the patricians 
were to have as good title to jiossess their share 
as the plebs to the ownership of their assigned 
])ortions. The plebs at least could never fairly 
claim an assignment of ])ublic land, appropriated 
to lemaiii such, at the time when they received 
the bhai'c of the compiered lands to which they 
weie intitled. But tlie fact is, that we have no 
cvidonc(‘ at all as to suclr B vision between lands 
appropriated to roinain puidic and lands assigned 
in pwiH'rship, an Niebulir assumes. All that we 
hnnw IS, that the patricians po.ssessed large tracts 
of pal (lie land, ami that the jdebs from time to 
time clumu’d and enforeed a division of part of 
them. Li such a condition of alfairs, many difii- 
cult que.dioiib might arise ; and it is quite as pos- 
sible to conceive that the claims of the jilebs niiglit 
in some cases lie a-s ill founded as the conduct of 
the patricians was alh'ged to be rajiucious in ex- 
tending their possessions, lii tlie couisc of time, 
Gwhig to sales of poHsi'ssloiis, iamily settlements, 
pm’inanenl improvmnents made on the laud, the 
claims on the land of creditors n ho had lent money 
on the ijecunty of it, and other causes, the oipiltalile 
adjiiotmeiit of riglits undm* an agrarian law wai^ 
iiupo,,sibie ; and this is a diinculty which Appiaii 
(i. Jo. lu) parlimtlarly meuUons as resulting from 
the law of Til). Gracchus. 

Ihihli)* pa,d arc lands, it appears, were not the 
suhj(‘ct of assigiiiiieiii. 

The ])r()p('rty of the Boman ])eoplo 

cmibi.ded of many things bciadea Lnid. The coii- 
quent of a leri’iloiy, unless,; .special terms were 
granted to the conquered, seems to liave imjdH'd 
the msiulsitiou by t!u* Homan stall* oftlie compierml 
iorriioiy and all that it. contuiueej. Thus not only 
would hind la* acquired, which was available for 
corn, vineyards, and pasture ; but mines, roads, 
riv'i's, harhours, and, as a coiisequence, tolls and 
datie,-. If a Bonuin colony was seat out to occupy 
a conquered h'rntory or town, a pari of the con- 
quered hiiiils Wits assigned to the colonista in com- 
plete owiu*i>.hip. ICoaoNiA.'l The remainder, it 
afjpeai’h, was left or restored to the ialiabittmts. 
Not that we are to understand that they had the 
pioperty in the land us they had belare ; but it 
appears that they wmn subject to a pajnnent, tlie 
])roduce of wbicfi belonged to the 3 toman people. 
Jn the case of the colony Bciitto Anthim, DionyaiuB 
(tx. (iO) states, “* that all the Antiates who bad 
lion.ses and lands reniaia(*<l in the country, and 
cultivated both the portiinui that were set a.side for 
them and the portions apfwopriated to the colonkts, 
mi the condition of paying to them a fixed portion 
of the produce ; ’’ in which case, if the historian’s 
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statement is true, all the sums paid b.y the oilginal 
landholders were appropriated to the coloiuhls. 
Niehiilir seems to suppose, that the Iionian state 
might at any time resume such restored lands ; 
and, no doulit, tlie notion of a possibility of re- 
sumption under some circmnstances at least was 
involved in the tennic liy which tlu'se lands wen* 
licld ; ])ut it may be doubted if the resumption of 
such lauds was ever resorted to except in tevlraor- 
diiiary case.s, and excc*])t as to coiuj tiered lands 
which were the public lands of the comjner'ul 
state. Private iiersons, who were permitted to 
retain their lands suliject to the payment of a tax, 
weiG not the possessors to whom the agrarian laws 
applied. In many cases largo tracts of land were 
absolutely seized, tlieir owners having perished m 
battle or been driven away, and extensive districts, 
i‘ithcr not cultivated at all or very iinpt'rfeetly cul- 
tivated, became the ])ioperty of tlic state. Siuh 
lands as were unoccupied could become the snbjeei 
of possessio ; and the possessor would, in all cases, 
and m whatever manner he obtained the land, ho 
liable to a jiaymeiit to the stall*, as above-meu- 
tioiied ill the extract horn Appitin. 

This possessio was a real interest, for it was the 
subject of .sale: it wa.s the use (uhith) of tin* l.uid ; 
but it was not the ager or jiroperty. 'i’lu* pof.sessio 
I strictly could not pass by the testameut of llio 
I po-s-sessor, at least not by the inaiu'Ipatio. (Gams, 
li. ft is not easy, then'tore, to imagine any 

mode liy which the jio.ssession of the lu'res was 
protected, miless there was a hgal form, such as 
Savigiiy has as.sunied to exist for the geiieial pro- 
tection of po.ssi'Hsioiie.s in tin* pubbe lands. 'J'lie 
po.sse,ssor of pulilic land ni'ver acipimul tlic owner- 
ship by viituc of Ills ]K)H.‘ies.sIon ; it was not .subject 
to iLsucapion. The ownership of tin* laud which 
belonged to the stnti*, could only be* acquir'd liy 
the grant of the owueiHlup, or by purchaHi* From 
the state. Tiie Btate could at any time, aeeordiii<» 
to strict right, sell that land which was only pos- 
.se.s?;ed, or assign it to another than the ])oww.ssor. 
The posfteRhiou warn, in fact, with inspect to the statu, 
preearium ; and we may .suppose that the hnidu so 
held would at first receive few pennuiient improve' 
menis. In course of turn*,’ and paiticularly when 
the po.sse.s.sons had bemi undisturbed fur many 
yi’ars, ■jios'.es.siou would appear, in an (‘(juitabfe 
])oint of view, to have hi'ceiue ('(jui\nh*nt to owmr- 
ehip ; and the hardshi]) of removing the po.s.si ,s.sors 
by an ag.rarian law would apfjear tiie greater, aft'-r 
the .sta,to had long nequii'.sced in their use and oc- 
cupation of tlie jmhlic Jaiul. 

In <»rder to form a correct judgment of these cti- 
actments which are specially eitcd as a/'raiian lavi/;., 
it must be borne in mind tliat the possessors G 
public lands owed a yearly tenth, or fifth, as the 
cuHC might be, to the state. These annual pay- 
ments were, it s(*em.s, often withheld by the pil.s- 
Hee,sors, and tbu.s the state was di'prlved'of a fuml 
for the expcnKe.4 of war and otluuageiieral purposes. 

Idle first mention by Livy of con([Uerod land 
being distributed among the plebs belongs to the 
reign of Hervims TulUu.s (i. 4 (1, 47). The object of the 
agrarian law of 8p. Ca».siu.s (Liv. ii* 41 ; r)iony.s. 
'viii. 70), a a, 4H4, is siippo,sed by Niebuhr to hiive 
"lief*!! that the portion of the populiisin the public 
land.s should he set apart, tlmt the rest Khmild be 
divided among the plebf‘ian.s, that the tithe should 
again he levl<»d and applied to paying the arm}.” 
Thf* agrarian law of (J. Liciiiius fcjtolo (Liv. vi. 30 j 
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A]/[)ian, B.C. ]. 8) b. c. oG5, limited cadi indi- 
viduars possession of piiljlic land to i>00 jiigera, 
and impobed some other rcstiictioiis ; but tlio pos- 
sessor had no beticr title to the 500 jngcra which 
the law left; him, than he iuiinerly had to what 
the law took from lum. [Leges Licintae.] 
Tile siiiidus land was to he divided anioiig; the 
pleheians, as we may assiiine from this lieing an 
agrarian law. The Liciman law not ciTccting its 
object, Til). Scmpromiis Oracclnia, ii. c. I'c- 
vi\ed the measure for limiting the jjos session of 
puljlic land to 500 jngera. The aigiiments of tlio 
posses, sois against this measure, as they arc stated 
hy Ajipian (/AG. i. 10), arc such as miglit icason- 
ably be urged ; hut lie adds tliat Gracelius pro- 
posed to give to cacli possessor, hy Avay of coin- 
ptmsation for improvements made on the pnldic 
land, tile full o\viuTs]iip of 500 jug era, and half 
that (juantit}" to each of Ins sons if he had any. 
(Jiider the law of Tiheiiiis Gracchus three toniinis- 
sioners (triumviri) were to he cho.^eu annually hy 
the tlnrty-five trilu'S, who were to decide all que.s- 
tions that might aiise as to the claims of the state 
upon lauds in the occiqiatlon of jiossesRors. The 
law provided tliat the laud %\liich was to ho U‘- 
sitiiuul should ho distiibuted lu small allotiiumi.s 
among the jjoorer citizen, s, and they were not to 
hare the power of aiumating their allotnicnts. 
(iracchus also projxiHcd that the ready moiity 
whicli Attains IIL, King of Pmgainu.s, had 
witli all his other properly bequeatiiml to llie 
Roman state, should be divided among the persons 
wlio received allotment, s, in oiahw to eiiahlc tliem 
to stock their land. Tiberius Gracchus lo.st Ins 
life in a riot u. c. 138 ; hut the senate allowed 
the conmiiHsionors to continue their iaboura. Ai’tcT 
the death of ITherms Oracclius, a tragical e\<‘ut 
happened at Rome. R. Cornelius Bcipio, who had 
mmntaiiK'd the cause of the jinssessors, both lloniaii 
and Italian, again, yt the nieabiire of Gracchms, was 
found dead in Ins b^'d. Bnspiciori wa,s ntrong agani.'-t 
the ]»arty of Cains GracchuH, tiie younger brother 
of 'i’lhenuH, whose sinter E'miproiha w as the wife of 
Scipio, but no impiiry ivas made into tiie eansi* 
of Bcipufs (hs'itli. Cains Gra,cchiis became a tn 
buiie uftlie jilehs, «. c. J23, and lie ])ut tlie law of 
hi,s hrothm’ again m force, for it had virtually bism 
Mi^pmnh'd 1 > 3 ' tlie weriate, Ji, c. I'd.h, liy their wilii- 
drawing the powers fioin the thii'c coniiiiLsioners, 
of whom Gracchus was omg and giving them to the 
consul, C. Semiiroinua Tuditanns, who, being en- 
gaged in the Illyrian wsar, could not attend to the 
busiiusss. Cains Gracidms proposed the (‘stablish- 
numt of various colonies under the jirovisions of 
the law. T’o check his power, the senate ealhul 
in the aid of another tribune, M. Livius Driiiain, 
who outhkl Caius in his popular m<>a,‘*ures. Tlie 
]a,w of Gracchus proposed that those who received 
a,ilotmmite of land Kliouhl ])a,y the stale a small 
sum in rcRpect of (‘ucli. Drusus releasiid them from 
this payment. Caius proposed to found two <'olo- 
nies : |)rus(is proposed to found twudve, each con- 
sisting of three thousand men, Caius Gracchus 
lost hi.s life in a civil commotion n. a J2L Shortly 
after Jiis dimtli, that clause of the Sempronian law 
which forbade the alienation of the allotmeiita, 
was repeahnl ; and they forthwiitli began to fail 
into the hands of the rich by purchase, or by 
alleged purchases as Appian o'lmcurely states (/A C( 
i, 27). A tribune, 8ptJr’uis Borins ( Borins ia the 
name in the MBS. of Appian), carried a law to 
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prevent future divisions of the public land, with a 
jnoviMon that the sums payable in respect of this 
land to the state, should lie formed into a fund for 
the relief of the poor. But another tiihime, S|)U~ 
rius Thoriiis, B c. Ill, repealed thi,s law a.s to the 
tax fiom the public lands, and thus the phdhs lost 
everything for the futnreg both iaiuls and poms’ 
inouoy. [Lex Thouia. j 

Other agrarian la'ws followmd. In tln'oixth con- 
biilship of Marius, B. c. 100, agrarian laws were 
CJUTied by the tribune L. Ajifaileius Saturn iuu,s 
and Ills part}’-, tlic object of wdiich war> cliieiiy to 
provide for the veteran soldiers of Marius. Tlieiio 
measures were carried by violence, but tlu^y were 
suhseqiiciitly declared null. The tribune, M. 
Liviirs Dnisus the jmunger, b. c. 01, proposed tlie 
division of all the public land ni Italy and the 
cstahlrshment of the colonies which laid bimn pro- 
ji'ctcd : he was for giving away everything that 
the state had (Fimus, in. LJ). This l)iusu,s was 
also a tool ol tlie senate, whose ohji*tt was to 
humbh> tb(‘ <‘(|uestrian onhu' by means of the [)h‘h,s 
and tht‘ Italian Socii. Bnt the Socii were also in- 
teiasp'd in op|iOMng the measiues of Bnisiir!, as 
lh(‘y po.we,v,ed large parts of the public laml lu 
Italy. Th) gain their <‘oii Briisus pnaiused to 
give them tin full Roman citizmislnp. But he 
and the senate could not agree on all tliCaO inea- 
Min's, Brusii.s was niurdi'red, and the Socii, seeing 
tiitir hopt ‘.5 of the ciuziiKlnp lialked, broke out in 
ojam war (u. c. 50). The namsures of Dnwiis 
W(‘re declari d null, and there wtus no investigation 
ns to hi.s death, 'i’he Social or J\Iar.sH‘ war, after 
threatening Rome with ruin, wa.s eiiderl by tlie 
Roiuan.s conceding whnt tlm allies dejiiamlwl 
[Lex duuA.J 

T’he land to wliicli all the agrarian laws, prior 
to the Thorki Lex, apjhied, was the public land 
in Italy, {south of tiie Macra. tmd the Rubieo, the 
soutlnTii boniKlarit'.') of Gallia Gi/alpiiu'i on thewf'.d 
and east coasts re.,peeti\(‘]y. 'i'be Tiioriri Lex 
ajiplied to all the public land within the.se limits, 
(eceepL wdiat had bemi di,.po:,fHl of hy as.sie nation 
prior to the year is. e. 133, in whicli Tiherims 
( Iraeehu.s wxm trihum', and e.vm-pt tin* Ager Gnin- 
paims, Itafiplied also to public land in the pro- 
viu(‘<‘ of Afiica, and in the ti'rritory of Gorintii. 

[ TiioitiA Lex,] Tin* oliji'ct of tin* agrarian h'w 
of lA Serviliim Rullun, projio.sed in the eoiisuL 
.ship of Oicemn. c f>3, was to .sell ah the pnblhs 
land both in and out of Italy, and lo buy latniN in 
Italy on which the ]toor wm-f to be j.etthd. 'Jh n 
conimi.'^fiioiK'i.s, with extraordinary [iowut.s, were to 
carry tin* law into (‘ifect, ami a In/at of surveyor.s, 
ch'ik.s, and otlu'r oltiei'ng wnu’e to find employment 
in tlii.s agrarian join T'be job wa.s defeat<*d by 
Gicero, wbosc three (‘xtant orallans against Rnlhi,s 
contain most iii.strnctlve imatter on the coiulition 
of the Roman .state at that time. Tim trihmie 
Fliivius, lAo, 6*0, at tin* iastigation (TCJn. Ponipeiiw, 
lirought forward a mea-sure for providing tin* fioh 
i dh'i’H of Bompehm with laud.M, tiieero warn not al- 
I together ojiposed to this meawire, for he winhed lo 
I pleaso Poiiip<‘ius. One clause of the law provided 
I that binds should be bought for {1i,H{rib«tifm with 
the money* tluit should ariBc in the next live years 
from the new raven u«h that bad been created by 
the Asiatic cojufueste of Pompi^iim. TIic law was 
drf)ppnd, but it was f<*prodtic«d in ix somewhat 
altered shape by C. Julius Caesar in his conauL 
ship, B. u. and it includod the Stellatis Agor 
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«nd tlio Cum]ta]nis Ager, A^diicli all piovioiis 
liaa laws liad left untouched. The fertile tiact of 
Cn])iia (Cainpanus A^i^er) was distrihuted among 
20,000 persons, wlio had tlie qualification that the 
law required, of throe nr more children. After 
this distribution of the Campanian land, and the 
aliolition of the port duties piid tolls (portona), 
Cicero ohsoires (ddJfLil Id), there was no 
revenue to be raised froni Ital/, cTcejit the five 
per cent, (rnrsluui) ” from the sale and niaiiu- 
niis.sioii of shaves. 

The lauds whidi tlioTtonian piiojilo had acquired 
ill the Italian pemnsnla by conqiii'st Avere greatly 
reduced in amount by tlic laws of’ Gracchus and by 
ftiile. Cojihscations in the civil wars, and conquests 
abroad, Avore, indeed, coutiniially increasing the 
public lands ; huttbesc lands were allotted to the 
.siildiers and the numerous colonists to Avhoin the 
state was continually giving lands. Tlio system of 
colonisation which piewiiled during the republic, 
veas continued under the eniperors, and considerable 
tracts of Italianland AA'cre disposed of in this man- 
mu’ by Augustus and Ins successors. Vespasian as- 
signed lands in yaniniuni to Ins siddiers, and grants 
ol Italian lands are mentioned by sniisequeiit em- 
peiors, though avc may infer that at the close of 
the sturnnd century of our aera, there aaus little 
public land leit m the ]>einnhula. Vespasian sold 
part of the public lands called auhccira. Eonntian 
giiAe the remainder ofsiicli lands all through Italy 
to the possessors (Aggeims). The conquests be 
yomi tlie limits ol Italy rnniished the empiTors 
Avith the means of re warding the veterans by grants 
of land, and in this way the institutions of iioine 
Avero planted on a foreign soil. But, according to 
Gams, propertyiu the land Avas not acquired by 
Midi grant ; the ownerslnp was still in the state, 
and the provincial landhoider had only the jios- 
sessio. If this be true, as against the ibmmii 
people or the (laesar, Ins interest in tlie land Avns 
(me tliai might be ri'sumed at any time, according 
to the htrici I’uhNs of Lua', tfiougli it is easily eon- 
ceivi'd that such ibieigii possessions Avonld daily 
aeijiiire .strength, and could not safely he dealt 
AAuth a.s possessions had bf'en in Italy by the 
v.'uion.s agraiian law.s vdiieli had eoiundied the 
Roman state. Tins aasertimi of the right of the 
populns Roinmius ami of the emperors, might 
be no Avrong iullicted on proA iiicial Jandowners 
hy the Roman juiisprudencig*'’ * a.i Niehuhr aliirms. 
The tav paid by the holders of ag('r juiAutus in 
the provinceifi was the only thing which dis- 
tiugimsh(Hl the bemTicial inbu'i'sl. in such land from 
Italic land, and might be, in letpil (dlect, a r<‘cog- 
nitioii of the ownership according to Roman law. 
Ami this was Bavigny'’i3 curlier opinion with re- 
sp(‘ct to the tax paid by provincial lands j lie con- 
sidered such tax due to the Roman piaiplei as tlie 
Hovju’cign or ultimate owner of tln‘ lands, jlis 
latet‘ opinion, as oxpnvssed in the ZcifH'hnfl fkr 

Niebuhr observes that Fmiitiuus speaks of 
tlifi amt piMtm ill the provinces, in contradis- 
tinetion to the agri privati there ; ” but this he 
certainly does not This contradistinction is made 
by bis erHunumtator Aggemis who, a.s be lumacli' 
say.s, only coiijccturcs the meaning of Frontinus ; 
and, ])er1inp.s, fie has not di.scoverml it. {Rel Jpn 
AVvvp/. pp. 3fh 40, 47.) Savigny’B explanation of 
this pa'^sage is contained in tbo Zeil$cfirift fitr 
(JesQh. Reeldsw. vol, xl. ]>. 24. 
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Oeiiclih'Jidtclio Uechlrn'i^mnschift (vol. r. p 2.'*)4), is, 
that under the Cac.sars a nnifomi system of direct 
taxation Avas establihlied in the proAunces, to Avliich 
all proA'iiJcial land was subject ; Imt land in Italy 
AAms free from this tax, and a provincml toAvn could 
only acquire tlie like fiecdom by rccehnng the 
priAulege expressed by the term Ju.s Italiciirri. I’lio 
coinjiletc solution of the que.stiou licre under dus- 
ciLssion could only be effected by a.scertaiinng the 
origin and real nature of tins proviiiciai land-tax ; 
and as it may be difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain sucli facts, Ave must endeavour to give 
a probable solution. Now it is consistoiit with 
Roman notions that all conquered land should lie 
considered as the property of tlie Roman state ; 
and it i.s certain that such land, though assigned 
to indiAuduals, did not by that circumstance alone 
become inimstcd with all the characters of tliat 
Roman land AAdn'cli AA'as jiriA'ate property. It had not 
the prnilcge of the Jim Italicum, and comsequciUly 
could not he tlie object of Qiih ilarian oAAiier.shlp, 
Avitli its incidents of mancipatio, &c. All land in 
the proAunecs, iuclndmg even that of the Hherao 
civitates, and the agcr puhlicus properly so called, 
could only b(‘Coine an oiiject of Qinntaiian owner- 
ship by fiaving conferred upon it the priAihgt' of 
Italic land, by Avliich it was also relea,sed from the 
payment of the tax. It is clear tliat there might 
lie and Aias ager priATitus, or jirivato property, in 
provincial land ; but this land had not the 
pinibg’es of Italic land, unless such privilege wa.s 
expre.ssly given to it, and accordingly it pabl a tax. 
As the notions of landed pnqierty in all countrh's 
seem to suppose a complete ownorsfiip re, siding in 
some person, and as the provincial landowiuu’, 
whose lands bad not tlie piivilego of the Jus 
Itahcimi, liad not that kind of owner.ship Avhicfi, 
according to the notions of Roman law, was com- 
plete ownership, it is difficult to conceive that the 
ultimate ownership of provincial hmrls {ivith tlie 
excf'ptiou of those of the liberac cmtati's) could 
re.Mdc any where else tliau in the populus Romaniis, 
and, afh'r tlie establishment of the imperial poAww, 
in the popiihm Romaini.s or the Gac.Mir. This 
que.siion is, }io\A''eA'er, one of some diifieulty, and 
well deserAU'S furtlna* examination. It may be 
douhb'd, however, if Gains means to say that 
there could be no f^uiritririan ovvnersliip of private 
land in the provinces ; at lea.sl tliis vvould not Ito 
the tase m those districts to which flic Ju.s Italiciun 
wan extended. 'J'he enw' of the Rccmiforic lands, 
which Is (piotcd hy Niebuhr (Cic. c. i. 4), 

may lie evpklned. I’lie laud hero spoken of uas 
land in Sicily. One object of the nnwaire of 
HuUus was to exact Cfutain extraordina,iy pay- 
mentM {nHipal) from the public lands, tha,t is, 
from the poasmorB of them ; hut he excaqded the 
Roccntaric lands from the operation of his imaisun'. 
Tf this is private land, Cicero argues, the exception 
is unnecessary. T{u‘ argument, of course, asHumes 
that there was or miglit be private land in Sicily r 
that is, there was or might be laud which wamJd 
not he affected by ibis ])arL of the measure of 
Rulliis. Now the oppo.siiion of public and private 
land in this passage certainly provt\M, what tan 
easily he proved without it, that iudividuaJs in the 
provinces owned land as Individuals did in Italy; 
and such land might with propriety be called 
pnmtm, m contrasted with that called pubUms in 
the proviiiccs : in fact, it wniiild not bo easy to 
have found another naoio for it But wo know 
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tliat ager privatus in tlie provinces, unless it lunl 
K'eeiYcd the Jus Italicura, was not the sciiue tiiinj^ 
as ager prnvatus in Ital}', tliougli Lotli u ore private 
property. Such a passage then as that just re- 
Arred to in Cicero, leads to noncceshaiy condiuiou 
that tlic ultimate ownership or dominion of this 
prnatc land was not in the Roman ]>eop]e. 

It only remains hrielly to notice the condition of 
the public land with respect to tlic friictii% or vcc- 
tigal which belonged to the state. Tins, ns al- 
re.idy oliserved, was generally a tenth, and hence 
the ager ])u]jlieas was sometimes calkd decumamis ; 
it was also sometimes call>jd ager vectigalis. The 
tithes were generally iaimed I)}" the pablieani, vvlio 
])aid their rent mostly in money, but sunictimes in 
grain. The letting wms managed by the ceii‘<ors, 
and the lease was ior live years. The form, how- 
ever, of leasing tlic tenths was tliat ol a sale, 
DHvncipatm, In course of lime the word hoatio 
was a])plied to these lenses. 'I'lic phrase irsed Iw 
the Roman writeis was originally loralut^ 

winch was the proper expression ; but we find the 
jihraao, (H/n/iit fruonhini bk'ura^ also used in the 
siuno sense, an expression which might appear 
soiiiovvhat ambiguous ; and cvmi atfrum locdre^ 
wliieli might mean the leasing of the puhlk lands, 
and not of the tenths due from the jiossessors of 
them. Strabo (p. f)22), when sjieaking of tlie port 
duties of Cumc in Acolia, says they vvere sohl, by 
vrhich lie no doubt nutuis that they were faniu'il 
on certain terms. It is, however, made char by 
Micimhr, that in botuo instances at hast the phia..e 
(H/nm locare^ does mean the leasing of the tenths ; 
whether this was always the meaiung of the 
phrase, it is not possible to airirm. 

Though the term ager vectigalis originally ex- 
pi eased the }uiblic land, of whicli the tithe was 
lensed, it afterwards came to signify lands which 
were leaded by the state, or liy ddlcrent corjiora- 
Lioiis. This latter dcncriptiou would coni]U'eheiui 
even tlic ager puldieiis ; but tlmi hind of public 
projuuly U7ih gradually rc'dueed to a small amount, 
and we find the term agm* vectigalis, in tlm later 
poiiod, applied to the lands of towns wbiidi were 
so leased that the hsssee, or tliose who dinlved their 
tithe from him, could not be ejiuJed so long aw they 
jiaid the voetigal. This is the ager •vectigaliB of 
the Digivst (vi. tit. J), on the mo(ie] of which was 
formed the emphyteusis, or ager enijdivtenticarhiB. 
[ EMPirvTiirtsjH. j The rights of the lessee of the 
agiu' vectigalis were diifereut from thos(‘ of a pos- 
sessor of the old ager jniblicus, though the ager 
vectigalis was dcriviul from, and wa.s only a new 
form of the ager puhlitus, 'i’hough Ini had oiil,Y a 
j//s in re, and though ho is distingnished from the 
owner (dominna)^ yet ho was considered as having 
the possession of tlm land, lie had, also, a right 
of action against the town, if lie was ejeeb^d from 
his laud, provided he hud always {>uid Ins vcctigal. 

Tile nature of these agrarian Isiwh, of wliich the 
first was the proposed law of Spuriiis CassiuH, and 
the last, the ia.w of (!. Julius Caesar, B.a 5.0, is 
easily understood. T'ho ])lehs hegan ]»y claiming 
a siiarc in those con([ucr<'ci lands of which the 
patricians claimed the exclusive enjoyment, buU- 
j('ct to a fixed ]iayiu(‘ut to the atatc. It was oms 
object of the Rogations of Liciniiis to check the 
power of the nobles, and to limit their wiuiUh ; 
and as they hud at that time little landed prop<'rly, 
this end would he accomplished liy limiting llieir 
enjoyment of the public land. Bat a more im- 
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I pf;i‘(ant obj-ct was to jtrovidc lor the poorer cillyeiiB, 
III a counirv where tlu're is iittk trade, and no 
iminuracturiug mduslry, tlie land is the only smtu-e 
to which the poorer classes can look for sub>ihl» 
dice. Accordingly, at Rome tiiere was a coiitimiul 
demand lor allotments, and allotnuuits wer<‘ 
made from tune to time. Tlu‘be allolinents were' 
just large enough to maintain a man and ins 
family, and tlie ciicoiirageineut of fiojuihitHui w.m 
one of the; olijects contemplated liy tiiere grunts 
of land. (Liv. V. 30.) Rome re(|iiired a constant 
siippl}'- of soldiers, and the system was veil 
adapted to give the su])ply. But this syhtcm rJ 
fcinall holdings did not pnaluee all the lesults tliat 
were antuifiated. Poverty and mibiminagemciit 
ofu^n coin])t‘lh*d the small oviiers to srdl their 
lands to tlieu iiGior neighbours, and one clause of 
the law of I'lb. Gracehiis fulmde pmvons seiling 
then alloimonts. Thn lUii.-e was afterwaiclH 
ngieah'd, not, aTtmue would supfio;**, to favour the 
1‘icii, but simply beiau^e the icpcal of so absuul 
an enaetmenl wonld bo Ik mdiciai to all j'-ulics. 
In the iatm- republic agiarian laws wen* eoit 
fcidered as one means ol diauimg tlie city of tlie 
scum of the ]) 0 [ml,ition, v. ha h is only an 'h(‘r 
proof of the luiiiobcy of ihobe measures i(»r the 
vvmthle.ss ])opulaee of a huge city will never 
make a good agiicultunil population. ((lie. nd 
Ad, L Id.) 'rhey were also used a*- ni(*ans 
o£ fiettlmg \elemn foidawh, who must eillier be 
maintaiiied as soldiers, oi provided for iu some 
wav. i’lobably from about the close (jf the 
necond Punic war, vvben tho Rmmui.-i had hape 
standing aniuc.', it, became the practice to pio- 
vide for those who hud ;ervcd Ihmr peiiod by 
giving them a grant of land (lev. xvji. *1) ; and 
this practice beeamo couiinon iimlm* the later 
republic and tlie empire*, 'riie Rnnuiii nohlier al- 
ways looked forward to a release from fiervicc after 
a certain time, hut it was not jw,v,sih!(* to send 
him avvuiy cinptj -handed. At the present day 
none of thii powers of Europe which maintain very 
Lirgc anuicH could safely diftbaml them, for they 
could not provide for the soldimv,, and the soidierH 
vvmuld cert.unlj provide for ihmustlvcs at tin' ev- 
pem.e of ol hers, J t wan perlmph not so much a svb- 
t(*m of policy with the Romans as neceshity, winch 
1 «hI them from time to iinu* to pn’ant lauds iu small 
allotnumtH to the various classes of ciimeus who 
have been cmimcralcd. 

dlie elfcct-i of tiiiB Ry.dmn nuist be cojuidered 
iVoui several jmiiith of view— tis a mcaii', (d'siif*jjC“ 
ill” the clamours of tin* poor, and one ol tin* Hiodi'S 
of r<‘lieving their povmiy, under vvidu‘li aspect 
they may b(‘ classed wnhtlu* fjcgi'w Frnnu'iitariae ; 
of dilTm.ing Romm settlers over Italy, and tlum 
cxiending the Roman power ; as a mcanw of pro- 
viiiing for Boldier.i ; and as otic of the ways In 
which popular Icafiers sought to extmid their in- 
ducnce. The effects on ngrimillure eoulii Imrdly 
he }K‘nefici,d, if we eoiuddcr timt the fact of the 
soUhwn often vvantmg capital L admitted by an- 
cient authoritiius, that tiny were Jinble to be called 
from their lamlH for ndlilary Hcrvlcc, and that 
pmmm to whom the land was given were often 
uiuirqnainted with agriculture, ami unaccustomed 
to liehl lalfoar. The evil that appears in cmtrm 
of time in all k the poverty of a large number 
of tho jiiaple, for which clilTereilfc comitnes attempt 
to provide dillerent remedies. The Roman system 
of giving huicl hulod to romedy this ovi! j hat R 
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was a s^^stera tliat dt'vc'iopcd ats<‘lf of necessity in 

a state coustitiitod like Home. 

Those who may choose to investigate tlio suh- 
ject of the agrarian laws, will had the fullowmg 
lefcrenees sidiicioiit for the purpose: — Liv. i. 4G, 
47 ; 11. 41, 42, 4h, 44, dh, .52, Gl, 03, iii. 1, D, 
IV. 12, :5(), 43, 44, 47, 48, 48, 51, 52, 58, v. 24. 
80, vi. 5, 0, 1(), 21, 85, \ii. 10, x. 18, 47, xicxm. 
42, xvxiv. 40; Dioiiys, li. 15, viii. 70, Ac, ix. 
51, &e,, X. 8G ; IMiit. Otmdiiis., c. 88, 1\ Oruc- 
i’hus^ (\ (tracchas ; Ap[)Ktn, JL (\ i. 7, Ac; Cie. 
c. liiiUmn ; ad AU. i. 18, li. 10; Ihoii Cass. 
xxxviiL 1, Ac. xlv. 8, Ac. xlvii. 14,xl\in. 2 ; Veil, 
ih'it. li. 2, 0, 41 ; TJouls, lii, 18, Ac. ; Zeihekrift Jur 
iA‘svhicldhche Das Ackergesetz 

vou SpuruLs Thonus, ^ol. x. ky EiidorlF; NieLuhr, 
limmii J/iditrif, voL ii. p. 12.0, Ac. ; Savigny, 
I)as' IiW!/td(‘h /J(‘iMz(\% Bihoil. ; Classical Mu.seuin, 
Jkirts V. VL Vlk, articles by the author of this 
:u*Licl(‘, and an article by Drofessor Puchta, of 
Ih'rliu ; Political Dictionary, art. Agrarian Law., 
by the author of this artichv [G. L.] 

AGliAU'LIA (ajpavXia) was a festival celc- 
hrated hy the Athenians in luuamr of Agraulos, 
the (laughter oi C(aTO[is. (/jKi. of Jitogr. .s. v.) 
We ]K).sa(‘ss no paiLlcuiar.s respecting the time or 
mode of its colebiatiuii ; but it was, p('ibaps, coii- 
jiected with the go]('nm oath, wliicli ail Athenians, 
vheu they Jirrivi'd at manhood {ccji7]€oi), were j 
obliged to take in the temple of Agraulos, that they 
would tight for their country, ami always ohseiv{‘ j 
its laws. ( l^ycuig. e. Acocr. p. 189; Ihmi. de Ugat. \ 
p. 188 ; Idut. Alrd). 15 ; Slobaeus, Sertn. xh. 141 ; 
fkiiiiinuiiin, J)(iCoindn,% p. 882 ; VV'ach.siuutli, //c/- 
i(‘u. AUerth. vol. i. p, 17(), 2nd ed.) 

Agraulos was also honour'd with a f<\stl\al in 
^I^priis, In the month Aphroclisius,at wluVh lumian j 
victims were olFt'red. (Porphyr. Do AbAin. ah j 
1 . 2 .) 

AGI* lC!Jf/rfJ''n,;5j .'igricnltiire. 

Aafltoniiv ^, — Wdieii W(i reniemlx'r that .ogiieul- 
tinv', in the most ('vtciuhol ju‘(‘eptatiou of tlu! term, 
u.i', for many centuries the chief, w'u^nny say, almost 
the sole pc'enr'l'nl oceiipalion followed liy any large 
portion of the fiee population in those Eiirojs'an 
nations winch br.d betaine highly ci\ dised, w'e shall 
not be siirpnset! to tint! that tli<> contemporaries nf 
Cicero were able to eiinimnate ujevards of fifty 
Greek writers who bad contnbnte<l to this siieiuc' 
lint althongli tlie Honx'ric poenns aie filled with a 
scu’les of the most ebanniiig pietuien <l<‘rived fioin 
the busiiu'SH of a country Jilig although Hesiod 
sup[;li<*s abundance of wise saws and piliiy apho- 
risms, tlic traditional wisdom necimmlated during 
many sncccbsive generations, a1tia»ugdi Xeiiojihon : 
lias tx'qneathed to us a most gnieeful essay on the 
mural beauty of rustic pursiutK intersiwrsed with 
not a few infitrnctive di'talls, and although niiich 
th.it hclong.s to the Natural History of the sabj(‘ct 
will be found treasured up in the vast atorehouses 
of Aiistotlc mid Thcophrastu.s, yet nothing which 
can he regarded la tin* light of a formal treatisci 
Ujxm t]t(' art as exhihited in tlm pastures and coni- 
Ii(‘]ds of Hellas, has descended to us, except a 
volume, divided into twenty hooks, commonly 
known as the (Joopontm (feasTroet/fd.), whose his- 
tory is some -what obscun’, h«t wiiich, according to 
the account conniionly r(*c<uv(‘4, wa« dntwn up at 
the denire of Coustaniine VI, (a. b, 780 — 802) 
])/ a c('rtain Cassianiis Ikissus, :ind consists of ox- 
tnicis iroin numerous writers, chiefly Greek, many 
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of whom doun.'shed ni the second, third, and fourth 
ceuturies. This collection is S 3 %steinati( ally .ir- 
raiiged and compiehcnds all the chuT hranclnvs ; 
but it lias never been considered of much \alue, 
except in so far as it tends to confirm or illustrate 
the statciiiouls found elsewhere. The inloiination 
conveyed hy it is, npioii many points, (‘xtremely 
nu'agiCjtheinaterials -vvaTC worked up at a kite jxu lod 
hy an editor ivitli whose history and (pialifii.itioiis 
for his task \vc are altogether iinacipiainti'd, while 
the most important ([notations are iukmi fioni authors 
of whom we know little ornotlnng, so tliat we eitu- 
not tell whether their precepts apply to the same 
or to different climates, whether tlic‘j' give us the 
fruit of their own experience, or, as we have great 
reason to suspect in many instances, were them- 
selves mere compilers. 

The Eomaiis, cliuing the brightest periods of 
their history, were devotedly attaclicd to the only 
lucrative profession in wduch any citiz(*n could 
embark with lioiioiir, and from the first dawn until 
the decline of their literature, rural economy 
fiirmed a I'avourite tlieme for comjioHitioii both in 
prose and verse, Tlic works of the Sn.sernm*, 
iiitlier and son, those of Scrofa Treiiu'llius, of 
.Julius Ilygimis, of Cornelius Celsus, of Julius 
Atticus, ami of Julius Giaecnms have pen'siuul ; 

I but we still possess, in addition to Virgil, four 
‘‘ Scriptores de Ee Eustiia,”” two, at least, ol’wjioui 
were practical men. VT ha\(*, in the first [dace, 
1()2 chapteis fiom the ]K' 1 i of llio (dder Cato 
(n. cj. 281- — 149), a Httaiigc mmlloy, containing 
many valualde liints for the managenient of the 
firm, the olive gaiden, and tin* vi)h\vard, thrown 
together without order or method, and mixed up 
witli medical [in'scriptions, clninuH for dislocated 
and broken bone.s, (iihnary receipts, and f-acred 
litanies, the wdiole lonning a rcmarkalile componnd 
of simplicity and slirewdness, quaint wisdom and 
blind supers titioii, b(*ariiig, moivover, a strong im- 
press of the national diaracter; in the second 
jil.M'e, w'e have the three hooks of Varm (n. c. 1 1G 
— 28), drawn up at the age of (‘ighty, b}" om* w ho 
w'as not only (lie most [irofound scholar of liis agig 
Imt likewise a soldier, a politician, an (‘inhu-.iastic: 
and sncei'ssful ianum ; in tin* thiid [dace, the 
thirteim books of Cohumdl.i (a. d. Ill [?[), nion* 
iiiiiinb* tiian the preceding, especially in all th.it 
rela4<*.s to the vine, the (4iv<‘, gardening, and fi’nil 
tiees, lint ev hh'Utly proceeding from one inncii le,,H 
laniiiinr with Ids subject ; and, lastly, tin* fourt(*en 
hooks of Jkdladins (.i writer of nnceitain date vvlio 
(dosely copi(‘s Colnmellak of which twelve form a 
Farmer’s ealeiular, the different (qieralions heing 
rang(‘d according to the tnonths in which they 
ought to he performed. Besides tin* above, a 
wlmie hook of JBiny and many detmhed cluqiters 
are devoted to matb’rs coimectial with the laiiours 
of the hushumbnan ; Imt in this, as hi the other 
portions of that reniiulmbh* ('iicyrfopaedia, the 
tusserlumr. must lu* received with caution, {dneeHuy 
camiot ho n*g;irded as exdiibiling the rei-iilts of 
original iavi'stigaiion, nor even a v(*ry correct repn*- 
sotdation of the opinloiiH of otln*r«, 

W(J ought not hero to puss over unnoticed the 
gr<*at work of Alagu the Cartliaginkin, wing as a 
iiativo of one- of the must fertih* and eari'fnlly <'ul- 
tivatud (Ustricts of the ancient world, intmt have 
had ample* o|ip(U’tuniti(‘H for acquiring knowledge. 
This produetiuu, extending to lW(iiity»(*igist bookK, 
had attained such high fanic that, idler the de- 
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straction of Cartilage, it was traiihlatod into Latin 
1)Y orders of the senate ; a Greek \ ersion, with ad- 
ditions and prohalily omissions, was e:cecutod liy 
Dionysius of Utica, and publislied in. twenty hooks 
during tlie century before the coinmeiiecincnt of 
our era ; and this, again, was a few years after- 
wards condensed into six hooks by Diophancs of 
Nicaea, and presented to King Deiotarus. In 
wiiat follows, Cato, Varro, and Columella will he 
our chief sipiports, altlumgli references will he made 
to and illustrations diawn from the other sources 
indicated above. (Varr. Ji. Jl, i. 1 ; Col Jt li. L 1 ; 
Pliii. //. N, XV 111 . 3 ; Pioleg. ud Ga6>pu>i. m ed. 
Nicias.) 

Dlvidtm of Ihe Suojirf, 

lliiral Economy may be treated of iindei two 
distinct heads — 

A, Agriculture proper (Aijneultiira)^ or tlic art 
of tilling the soil. 

11 Tlie management of stock {PuAio), 

A. AG PJCULT UP. A. 

Agrienlture ])ropcr teacln^s tin* ait of ruii.ingthe 
various crops necessary for the siisteiuniee and com- 
fort of man and of the domestic aiiimal.s, in such a 
manner that tlie productive energies of tin* .soil 
may he fully devaPiped hut not cxhanstetl nor 
enfeehlod, aiid teaches, farllier, how this may 1 j(> 
accoiiiphshcd with the least possihh' expenditure 
of cafiital The crops to which tlie Greeks and 
ilonians chiefly directe.d their attention were — 
1. DifFuront kinds of grain, such as wlu^at and 
barley ; leguminous vegetahh^s cultivated for their 
seeds, such as hcaus, peas, and lupines ; lierhs cut 
green for forage, sucli as grass, tares, and lucerne ; 
mid plants which fiiriii.shcd the raw inahTuil for 
the textile fahrics, such as hemp and flax. 2. Fruit 
trees, especially the vine, the olive, and the fig. 
3. Garden studs. — For the second of these divi- 
sions we nder to the ai’tich's Olkti/m and Vinea ; 
and we shall not touch at all upon gardening, since 
the TiiiiiutG details comu'cted with this tojiic arc of 
little or no service in illustrating the cluosica 
generally. 

Agriculture in its restricted sense compridieiid.s 
a knowli'dge 

I. Of tlie subject of our operations, that is, the 

farm wldch must be considered. 

a. with reference to its hitiiaiion and hoO (r/wo 
heo ft and k with reference to the dweil- 

ing-hmise and steading (ri/Zet ei aidhuia), 

II. Of the instruments (inslmnwfita) rccjuired 

to perform the various opf'raiioiis {tjuae in /undo 
o'pm wit ao deheuni cs^e eidiurao miim\ those In- 
Btruments being twofold, a. men {hombies) ; and h. 
the assistants of men (admimcnla homlnum)^ vii?. 
domestic animals equf €aHt>.% &c.) together 

with tools (msirmnridaf properly so called, such 
as ploughs and Iuutowh. 

ill. or tile opm'ations themselves, suclt ns 
ploughing, harrowing, and sowing (qi/m in fnudo 
eohuidi rtmm sint f(m<mda)^ and of the time when 
they are to lie performed {quo quidqmd icmpviv 
fori fonvoniat)* 

I\A or the object of these operations, viz, the 
difFerent plants considered with reference to their 
species, varieties, and habits. Under this head we 
may also conveniently incljide what is termed the. 
rotation of crops, that is, the ox'der in which they 
ought to succeed each other tipoxx the same gi’omKl 
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I. a. CouNiTio Fundi 

{Kmnoh'tlpo of (he F<inn). Tn selecting a farm, 
the two ])oints wdnch first deinandod attention 
were, 1, The hi'althiness of the situation {suIk- 
bi'ilds)^ a matter of the gii'aie.st anxudy in Italy, 
where the ravages of nialana, ap]iear to liave 
been not less fatal in ancient than they have 
proved in modern times j and, 2. The general 
fertility of the soil. It was essmitial to he fully 
satisfied upon both of tliese particulars ; for to 
settle m a pi'stilential spot was to gamble with 
the lives and property of all concerned {nofi aliiid 
est at(pie aka domini tifaa ef rei famiUans)^ and 
110 man in his .senses would undertake to till 
land winch was not likely to yiidd a fair return 
for Ills outl.iv of monev and labour {fnirtiih pro 
impensa ar lufjoie). 'The next oltjet L of solicitude 
was a good a'^jxvt. The ])ro]K‘itv* w.is, if possihhg 
ttj have a .souihcily evpo.unc, to he sheltered by a 
wooded hill fi'i/iti the swoop of tioistenius and cut- 
ting winds, and not to b(‘ hahh* to sinhhni inis- 
lortmies (no eahtniitoHuni siel)^ siu h a,-, imnidatioiis 
or violent iiail storuis. it was highly important 
that It should In* m tlu' \ icinity of a. pijpujoiis town 
(o/qndani ndttlnm)^ or ir not, iiiai it should he 
icadily acct'-silth* either liy sea, or by a iiavigahle 
siroum (unufis qua wiki, aMkdaut)^ or by a good 
well iieipuMited road (na luma erlehrisqno) ; that 
there should i»e an aliuiuiaiit supply of water (//o- 
aum ai//(tu'tujti)\ tliat it should ho so situatod th.at 
tli(‘ iirojirii'tor, if lie did not livi' upon the estate, 
might he able to give aitive and constant pu‘,auia! 
siifiorinteudeuce ; and, Ini.illy, that li sluiuhi be 
moderate in wize, .so that evtuy poition might !k‘ 
brought into full cultivaiion (iaifdato yq/ealfa ri/ra 
— Ktipinau f’o/du). 

These pivUminaiy iiiaUens being ascerlaiiicd, 
the s<iil niiglit he coiisidereii in refereiiee a. to 
its general external feaiureH (foniut)^ fi. to its 
internal (pudities (qiadm .vv7 (erra), 

a. In so far as its I'vteriial foaiurcH wm'e con- 
cernml it might he ilat (hi/iim ww/ww/rr), or upland 
rolling ground (nof/uium)^ or hiyh lying {mould" 
7iim)^ or miglit comprise within its limits all 
Lhre(‘, whieli was most deihrabhg or any two of 
them. TIu'Si* variations would nncmarily exm*- 
cise important influence on the climate, on the 
de.Hcriptinn of crops wisieh might he cultivated 
with advantage, and on tlie tium chosen for peu'- 
fonning the various operations, tin* general rule 
being that as we ascend the iemp(‘ratun‘ falls, that 
corn and sown crops in general {wje(vs) Rucc(‘r*d 
best on phiins, vineyards (^nume) on gmitlc sIopi'H, 
and timber tri'es {oi/vdo) upon elevated sites, tind 
that the tliilerent labours of the ruatic may lie 
commenced earlier upon low than upon hlp,h 
ground. VMum flat it w'w better that it slioukl 
incline g<‘ntly and imiforndy m one tlireelbn 
(acqii(d)l/i(er in mam partem t-mietm) than he a 
detul level {(td tiheHam nvqntnn)^ for in the latter 
case the drainngi5 biMug necivsharily impetdect, it 
would have^ a temleiicy to become swangiy ; hut 
tho worst form was when thero were convmglng 
fdopeH, for tlmre tho water collected into pools 
(laciims), 

0, In so fiir as its internal qualities were con- 
ciTne.d, soil might be classed under six heads fonr^ 
iag three antagonistic palrH. : — 

L The deep and fat 2. The slmllow 

and lean jejummf 3. The loose («/«« 
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4. The dense (sjnssum), 5. The wet Qiumi- 
dmn^ arjmsum^ uhfflnostmi), 6. The dry {siccum)^ 
wliilo the endless gradations and combinations of 
which the elementary qualities were susccptihle 
produced all the existing varieties. These arc 
named sometimes from their most obvious coiiati- 
taents, the stony (hfpidusmi), the gra\elly {i/lareo- 
suni)^ the sandy the morlur}’' (j>ahulo~ 

S2Wi), the chalky (cfidosim), the clayey {<uydlo~ 
smi) ; sometimes from tlioir colour, the black 
the durk(^;i//Am), the grey {biihulbum)^ 
the red {nihicundmn), tlic white {aibum) ; some- 
times from their consistency, tlie eruinhlmg (jnflre, 
fnubife, cuientium)^ as opposed to the tenacious 
{demim^ cvtc.swni/, sphs^um); sonietimes from their 
natural products, the grassy {tjrami heiho- 

the weedy (qniratM) ; sometimes from their 
taste, the salt (s»/’s?«u), the hitter (amitnuu) ; 
rnhnea seems to have lic'cn a sort of ri‘d chalky 
clay, hut what the epithets rudecta and mcdcrina 
applied to earth (lerm) hy Cato may indicate, it 
is hard to determine (Cato 34 ; comp. Pliii. ll. N, 
xviii. 17). I'he gix'at object of the cultivator hchig 
to sepaiate the particles as finely as ])OGsihle (jiiyae 
emni aUud ed culcm qiiam resohera et farmenkae 
lerram)^ higli value was attached to those soils 
which vvi'rc not only rich, hut naturally piihcru- 
h-nt. Hence the first place was held hy sol tan 
punp/e pI paltp^ tlie second pimpntcr 
wliile the worst was that wliicli was at oucc dry, 
tenacious, and poor {uveum jiiaUrr et drt/moi ct 
maanwi). The aiummts were in the habit of form- 
ing an estimate of untried ground, not only from 
the qualities which could he detected hy sight and 
touch, hut also from tin* diameter of the trees, 
shrubs, and heritage growing upon it .spontnncouslr, 
a test of more practical value than any of the 
others enumenihtd in the second Ocorgic (177 — 
25a.) 

When an estate was pardui.scd, tlie land miglit 
he cither in a state of culture {cuUa nnvalvt)^ or in 
a state of nature {mdis atjer). 

The eomparatlvo ’value of land under cultivation 
esliinatc'd ]»y the crojis which it ■was capable of 
bearing, is fixed liy Cato (1), according to the foR 
lowing fh‘scejuliiig seal(‘ ; — 

1. Vineyards (?vk'm), providc'd they yiidd-'d 
good wine in almmhima'. 2. Garden ground well 
supplied with water (htaUin irtipitud). 3, Osier 
beds {mlteium). 4. Oliv(‘ jdantation.s (o!vltm). 
5. Meadows {pmlitm), 6’. Corn laud {aampus 
fnmimtanm), 7. Groves which miglit lie cut for 
timber or frro-wood {dlmcw/lmi)» B. Arhuslm, 
This name was given to fields ])lanted with trees 
in regular rows. Upon these vines were trained, 
and th(‘ open ground cultivated for corn or legu- 
minous crops in the ordinary manner, an arrange- 
ment extensively adopted in Campania, and nuiny 
other ])arts of Italy in modern times, hut by no 
means conducive to good husbandry, fi. Grovivs 
yielding acorns, hccch-mast, and chestnuts (//5m- 
dm'kt^ dha), 31ie fact that in the above scale,' corn 
land Is placed below mt‘adows may perhaps be re- 
garded as an indication that, oven in the time of 
Cato, agriculture was upon the dodine among the 
Romans. 

^ When waste land was to be reclaimed, tlie or- 
dinary procedure was to root out the trees and 
brushwood (/ridida)^hy which it might be emuim- 
bered, to remove the locks and stones which would 
impede the hiboui’s of men and oxen, to destroy by 
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fire or otberwisc troublesome W(U*ds, such as ferns 
and reeds (Jthtxs^ p/ttci)^ to dram off the siipcr- 
lliious moisture, to measure out the ground into 
! ficlda of a convenient size, and to enclose these 
with suitable fences. The three last-mentioned 
processes alone require any particular notice', and 
we therefore subjoin a few words upon Drains, 
La nu-IVIeas ir a es, F ences. 

Drains (/iissae, sidai idvedttphteilia') were of two 
kinds: — 

1. Open (paie/tlps). 2. Covered (eapnia). 

1. Fossae patentes^ open ditches, alone were 
formed in dense and chalky soil They want' wide 
at top, ami gradually narrowed in wedge fash ion 
{imbricibtis stipinis similes) as they descended. 

2. Fossae caecae^ covered drains, or sioers ns 
they are termed in Scotland, were employed where 
the soil was loose, and emptied themselves into tlie 
fossae pidentx's. They were usually sunk from 
tlnoe to four feet, w^ere three feet vide at top and 
eighteen inclics at bottom ; one half of the di'ptli 
was filled up with small stones or sharp gravel 
{nuda (jlarea), and the earth whicli had been dug 
out, was thrown in above until tlie surface was 
level. Wlu'ro stones or gravel could not nvadil^'- 
be procured, green willow polos wt'i’e introduci'd, 

i crossing each other in all diiectious {(pmpioavnus)^ 

I or a sort of rope wms constructed of twigs twisted 
I together so as to fit exactly into the hotloin of the 
I drain ; above this the leaves of sonic of the pine 
tribe were trodden down, and tiic whole cov eri'd 
up with earth. To prevent the api'rtiires iKitig 
choked hy the falling down of the sod, the numtlis 
were supported hy two stones placed iipiigiif, and 
one aeross {ntdissiniani cid'Uiii bit/ is 

ulnmqtie hipiddias sldtumbian td a! to sappi iidcpi). 

I To carry oil the surface-water from land under 
crop, open furro^vs (siihi aqamdi^ elieas) wove left at 
inL('i‘vaIs, which discharged fcliemselv'es into cross 
furrows {colliqime) at the e.xtrcmities of tin* fii'lds, 
and tliese again poured their stri'ams into the 
ditches. (Cat. 43. 155 ; Col. ii. 2. 3 ; xi. 2 ; Pallml. 
vi. 3 ; Plhi. //. N. xviii. (I 19. 2(> : Virg. {/eon/. 
1113.) 

AIeasures op Land. — The measure cmfilo^xul 
for land in Latiuin was the which was 

a double tfdas q/iad rains., the actus (imulratus, an- 
ciently called (fcna,, or acnaa^ or oi/aaa., being a 
square, whose side was 120 Roman fi'ct. The 
subdivisions of tlie as wi're applied to tlie jugerum, 
tlic lowest ill use being tlui scrijatlam^ a. sijuan- 
who.se side was frm feet. 200 jiig(*ra foruu'd a, 
tV’«/«/vVq a term which is said to liau* ari.st'u from 
the allolineutj of land made hy ilomulus to thf* 
citizens, fi»r these being at th(‘”rato of 2 jugmn, 
to each man, 200 jugera would be asslgs'ied to 
every hundred men. Lastly, four cmifurlae made 
a suhm.^ We thus luive the following' table : -- 

1 scripuliim j-s; 100 square feet, Roman measure, 
144 .scripula == 1 actus -■= M,R}0 .square feet. 

2 actus = I jugiumn 2B,0tH} fMpiare feck,. 

200 jugera =lcenturia. 

4 centnriae = 1 sal tins. 

Now, since three actus quadrati contained 4300 
square yards, and since the Kngli.sh imperial acre 
contains 4340 Bqnare yards, and since the Roman 
foot was about f of an inch h>HH than the im- 
perial foot, It follows that the Roman jnger was 
les.s than | of au imperial acre hy alioiit fi’oo square 
yards. 

In Campania the mea.sura for land was the 
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versus quadralus^ a square wliose side was 100 
feet, tile words aclm aiid verms inaiking the or- 
diiiaiy length of furrow m tlie two regions. (Varr. 

JR. L 1 0, L. L. iv. 4 ; Ool. v. I ; Plin. II. N. 
xviii. 3.) 

Fences {sepes^ sepbncyda) were of four kinds : — 

1. ScpimenUini nalunde^ the quii-kset hedge 
(viw sej>es). 

2. Sepunenfum apresle., a wooden paling made' 
with upright stakes (pa/i) interlaced wjtli lirush- 
wood {voyiiltis imp!' hud is) ^ or having two or more 
cross-spnrs (amilas, lonyund) passed throngli holes 
drilled in the stakes, after the manner of what are 
now t(‘iniedy7(('46's‘ (pu/is lufis -ptuforaUs vl per ea 
Jhntiiiltia Irajeaiis lo/efunis fete hints tint term's). 

3. Stpinietitnui mihtarc.^ consisting of a ditch 
(fhs<i(i) with the earth dug out and tlnown iqi in- 
side so as to form an emhaiiknient ( (typer)., <i lenci* 
us<‘d chiefly along the sides of public roads oi on 
the haul's of rivers. 

4. iSej)i)iicfdiiiin /(dnle, ii wall wlncli might l/c 
formed either of stomes (mteertit), as in tlu' viciiiity 
of Tusculum, or of baked hriiks an in the north 
of Italy, or of niihakcMl hriiks as in Sahiuiun., or 
of iiinsscs of earth ami stone [iressed in between 
upright hoards (/m /o/v>n‘,s), and lienee Urined 
JhntmciL These last were common in Si»aui, in 
Africa, and near l'a,rtmtiiin, and were said to List 
for centuries uninjured hy the weather. (Vnrr. 1. 
14 ; Plin. Jf. n. xxxv. JI ; comp. Col. v. 3 0, x. 3; 
FalL'ul i. 34 ; vi. 3.) 

Finally, after the land had Ixuni drained, di- 
vided, and fenced, the hanks which smaed as 
boundaries, and the road-.si(left were planted with 
trees, the elm and the poplar being imderrc'd, in 
order to secure a supply of leaves for the stock and 
timber for domestic use. (Cat. (>.) 

I. h. Villa IlubTiCA. 

Tn orectiiig a house and ofiicos, great inqmrlancc 
was attach<‘d to the clioiec of a favonrahlu ]) 0 .sitiou. 
The site sidected was to be elevated rather than 
low, in order to seenro good ventilation and to 
avoid all danger of <‘\ljalationH from running or 
stagnant water ; under the brow of a bill, for the 
sake of sheltt'r ; facing the east so as to enjoy 
sunshine in winter and shade in summer ; near, 
but not too near to a stream, and witfi ]>k‘uty of 
wood and pasturo hi the neighbour] mod. The 
struelures were to he strictly in proportion to the 
extent of the farm ; for if too large, tlie original 
cost Is heavy, and tlu'y must b(i kept iu repair at 
a great expense ; if too smad, the variou.$ products 
would run the risk of being Injured by the want 
of proper receptach'S (iin edijieas m vdh fumium 
quu-ertil nave Jmdus 'lullam^ Cad. A'. It. n)). Th(‘ 
buildings were usually arranged rouiid two courls, 
with a tank in the centre of each, and divided 
into three parts, named according to the purposes 
for whidi they were destiimd. 1. {Pars) Urhaua. 
2, (Pars) Rasliva. 3. (P(frs) i<'ruvduima. 

1. ifrhtMit. This comprehended that part of 
the huildiiig ocenpied by the master and bis family, 
consisting of eating rooms (cemaimias) and sleep- 
ing apartments (cuhieu/a), with different aspects 
for summer and winter, baths (halnearia)^ and 
porticoes or promenades (rmhidaikmes), ColuineHa 
reccmimcuds that tiris portion of the man.sion Hljouhl 
bo made as commodious as the means of the pro* 
priefcor will permit, in order that be himself may 
be tempted to spend more time there, and that the 
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lady of the famil}'- (mai/ona,) may be more willing 
to licar her hubband company. 

2. It?ibttca. This comprehended that part of tlie 
building occupied by the scivants, consisting of a 
largo and lofty kitchen (cidiria), to which they 
might at all times resort, baths (Irdneae) for tindr 
use on holiday's, sleeping closets (eedae} for the 
send so/idi^ a gaol (eryaRidnm) luider ground h li- 
the servt vhieti. In this division wtic includml 
also, the stables, byres, sheds, iolds, courts, aiul 
enclosures of every description {stabula., luhdhp 
septa., ovdta, cartas) for the vv'orking oxen (donnfi. 

'■ bares)., and other stock kept at home, together vvitli 
a magazine or storehouse (harreuni) where all tlie 
imjdemoiits of agriculture (omtie rnstleum. inslru- 
tnenbim) were depo.sited, anti within this, a Iot‘k-np 
room for the ri-teptimi of tin iron tfitds (ye/vv- 
»ieut(i). fn so far as tfn‘ distribution of roonii! 
w'ae coneeriitul, the ovci.^ei'i- (vdlieus) vms to ha\o 
his clianibm- liesole the main entniiice (yot/a/o), in 
order that lu- iniidii oltocnne all who caitM* in or 
Wont out, lh(3 book-kee{)('r (ynonoafar) was to ht‘ 
placed over tho gattg that In* might watch tho 
viUieus as vvodl hb the oliitn’M, wlilh' tin* hlu'jdiertk 
(o/aVowc.';), oxmen ), am! sueh [lerstms wc^n* 

to It(‘ It.dged ill the immeduih* vicinity of the ani- 
mals ninhu’ tlieir charm*. 

3. Ft uHnana. 3'his eonipri'liended that part of 
the building where tfie produce of the farm vva.i 
pr(*s(‘rvt‘<l, eon'astmg oi' tin* ml eellar (rrlla o/ror/V/i, 
tin* jU'ess-Inmse (re//a ttaruiarnt)., (ho vault for 
'vnioH IU the cade {vPla rZ/a/zvo), the hoiling-roomi 

I for in.'ipii.tating must (def) iilaria)., all of vvhi<*!i 
were on the ground fh»or, oraliirie depn'ssf d ho 
I low the levmj of t!u‘ soil. Above were huy-hifts 
! (ybew/AV), re])o.sitorie., for chaff, sfnnvg leaves, ami 
! other fodder (paleana)., graiiariea (/aimiu, ///vr- 
I mtria)^ a drying-room for lU'wly cut wood {jhmt- 
ritdii) in conm*etion with tlie riisfie hath llucig 
and ston* rooms (np<dhevae) for wine in tlie am- 
plmni, soiiu' of which communicated wdlh the 
' fanianani., wliile others rt‘eeivo‘fi (he jarj wliO'.e 
cmitmila had heeii milfieieutiy niellovved hy tile 
mliueace of heat. 

In addition to the convimiences enumerated 
above, a mill and Iwke Itouso (pistrinnm ct ykr- 
ntim) were attmdied to every cHtahliahmeat ; at 
h-ast two opmi tanka (piscinae^ larm sub d/o), one 
for the cattle and geese, the oilier for wteeping 
lupiue.'i, osiers, and ohjeets rf'ipdriug maceration ; 
and, vvlierc there was no river or spring available, 
covered rcservoir.s {risfrrnaa sub fails) into which 
rain water was conveyed for d linking and eniinaty 
purpuHes. ((’at. .3, 4, 14 ; Varr. j. 1 1 --“14 ; C!oL 
i. (> j fleopon. ii. 3.) 

11, Instrilvient V, 

The iiistrumenta employed to cuUIvatu the 
ground were tvv'o-fbhl ; a. Persons (hamuies) ; 
h. Aids to Itunuin toil {udmhi'mtht hmirmmi)., 
namely, oxen and other animals employed in 
work ; together w ith tools (mirmmutu\ in the 
restricted sense, of the word. 

If. IfOMlXEa 

33ie men empbyf'd to cultivate a. farm might 
be either,, 3. free labmirew (opararii), or slava*s 

(sand). 

3, Proa tuhnmrs. Cato coin^iders the facility of 
procuritig pernous of this deseriptimi, whom In one 
place lie calls moranmrli fmU'iunw.^ as ou6 of tbft 
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c-irciimstanccs that ought to weigli wotli a purcTin^er 
jii making choice of a farm ; for although, a large 
proportion of the work upon great estates was, 
during tlic later ages at least of the Roman re- 
puhlic, always performed Ly slaves, it was con- 
sidered advantageous to employ hirelings for those 
operations whcu'c a number ot hands \vcri' re- 
quired for a limited peiiod, as in hay-making, 
the corn luunest, and the vintage, or, according to 
tlie cold-blooded recoiinneiKlatiou of Varro, in 
unhealthy situations where slaves vould ha\e died 
off fast, entailing a heavy loss on their owner. 
O'perarn consisted either of poor men with tluur 
fannIu'S, who were lured directly hy the fanner, 
or of gangs {conduct liherurnnt opemc) who 
cmtereil into an engagement witli a contractor 
(me/ccnanm)^ who in liis turn bargained with the 
j’armer for some pieca* of work in the slump, or 
lastly, of jjcrsoris who liad meurred debt which 
they ])a,ul off in work to their creditors, 'i'his, 
vhieli uas an ordinary practice in the eailicr ages | 
of the Homan republic, seems in later tiinea to j 
have liccii confined to foreign countries, being coni- 
nioii especially in Asia and Illyria. Free labourers 
worked under the iuBpi'clion of an overseer (prue- 
ybV/os'), whoso zeal was stimulated by rewards of 
didiu’ent kinds, 

2. Slaves Rustic slaves were divided 

into two great classes, thone who were jdaced 
under no direct piTsoiial restraint (hci vt sohitl)^ 
ami those wdio worked in fetters (.s'cru/ vincti) 
wlu'ii aliroad, and when at home were coritined in 
a kind of prison {ctyualulum), where they were 
ginu'dc'd and their wants siipjdii'd by a gaoler (er- 
yatfiahiriuti). Slaves, moreover, in large establish- 
inmits, were ranked in bodies according to the 
duties wdiich tln'jr were appointed to perform, it 
lieing a matter of obvious exjjcdioney that tlie 
same individuals should be regularly employed in 
th(‘ same (asks. Hence tlicTc were the ox-drivers 
{f)id)>iki)^ who for the most part act<‘d a.^ plough- 
men also (aratoces), the slahh'-men {Juyuni), who 
harmissed the domestic animals and tended them 
in their .stalls, the vine-dres.4er.s (^imitores)^ the 
leuf-stripper.s (jWf/idfdom)^ the ordinary labourers 
{medkiditu)^ and many other classified liodies. 
These, according to their respective occupations 
worked either sing!}-', or in small gangs phuiod 
inider the charge of imspt'ctors {nuui/dtl opcruni). 
When the owner {dmimni) ditl not r<‘sidu upon 
tlie property and in person superintend the various 
operations in ]wogTea.s, the whole farming tvsta- 
hlibhnient was mider the control of a general 
ovorHcer('/v7/avw, himself a slave or frmnlman, 
who regulated the work, distributed food and 
clothing to the labourers, inspected the tools, 
k(‘pt a regular account of the stock, performed tiu' 
stated sacrifices, bought what was uecossary for 
the use of the liomseliold, and sold the produce of 
the fann, for which he accminted to the proprietem, 
except on very extensive estates where there was 
usually a hook*keepi‘r {pnmimio'\^ who managed 
the pecuniary transactions, and held tlie mllicm iu 
clio(‘k. With the vilUcus was associated a foinale 
compunion {confMhemtdis muUcn) called vilUm, 
W'iu) took charge of the female slaves, and the in- 
door details of the family. The duties and quali- 
fications of a villicus will be found cmnmwated 
in Cat. c. 5, and Cohnn. 1 8 : comp. Ueopoti. ii. 
41 45, 

The food of the slaves composing the household 
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(fiirndta) was cla.^.sed under three heads, I. Cila^ 
ria. 2. Viniim. ?>, Fidvieutdi knn. 

1. Cihana. The i>e}m con^peA/^, lamig kept con- 
stantly in confinement, received their food in the 
shaiie of Imcad at the rate of -1 pounds (Roman 
pound=l]|oz. avoudupoh) per diem in winter, 
and 5 pounds in summer, until the figs came in, 
wdien they went back to 4 pounds. The .se/T& 
so/uti ivccivasl thtir food m tlii‘ shape of coni, at 
tlie late of 4 niodii (peek.s) of vvlieat per month in 
winter, and 4,^ in suiniwT. Tho.se ])ersons, such 
a.s the rillicus,^ the inlUctc,, and tJie .slie[)lH‘rd (opt- 
lio)^ who had no hard manual lalmur to perlorm, 
were allowed about one fourth less. 

2, Viuum. The (piantity of wnio allowed vaiied 
much according to the simson of the year, and the 
seventy of the toil imposetl, but a vo vus so/ufua 
received ahoufc 8 amjdiorae (nearly 4o inqx'nal 
gallons) a year, and a sarus compodilui, about 1 0 
amphorae, besides lora [sets Vjnum] at discretion 
for three months after the vintage. 

8. Piihuenlaritim. As pulmcntaria, they n'ceivinl 
olives which had fallen from the In'es (o/ntcct/- 
diicae),, then tho.se npe olnnss (o/eoe (vmpe,dimc),^ 
from which the least amount of oil could bi‘ <‘x- 
pri'ssed, and, after the ulive.s weie all eaten up, 
salt fish {/iu/ec\ and vinegar (acctuni). In a.ddi- 
tioii to the above, each individual was alio waul a 
sevtariufl (vqvj nearly an imperial pint) of oil per 
month, and a modius of salt per annum. 

The clothing (^vedimcula) of the ni.silc la- 
I boiirers was of the mo.st coarse description, hut 
I such as to protect iliem {‘irectually from <'old and 
I wet, cnaldmg them to pursin' tiu'ir avoc.'itioms m 
I all wenther.H. It consrsti'd of thick wmolh'ii blanket 
I shirts {timicua), .skin coats with long slei'Vt'S (pe/Zev 
: mamvafuc)^ cloak.s with hoods (sapd cucuthtu,^ cu- 
cutioHcs), [)atch-wurk wra]>pers (pculoim) made out 
' of tlie old and raggi'd garments, iogetlu'r with 
strong saliots or womJen nhoes (mdpinmic). A 
tunic was given every year, a sapu/ti and a pair of 
scutpmmaG every other year, 
i The number of hamb reqaiu'd to cultivate a 
fann, depended almost entirely on the nature of 
the crop.s. 

I An arable fami of 25)0 jngers where the ordi- 
nary cro])s of corn and leguminous vegetables vw're 
I iTilsed required two pairs of oxen, two bnlml<*i and 
i six ordinary labourers, if frei' Irom trmvs, but if 
laid out a.s an arbiisaun, thret' additional liands. 

An oliv<i p^ardon of 2(8 jugers n'tpiired three 
pairs of oxen, three asse.s for carrying manure 
I {((hitii onudi v/itctturti,)^ one as.s for iuniiug the 
I mill, Rvm score of sheep, a vil ficus, a villma, five 
ordinary laboarers, three bubuici, one assulriver 
{((Ht/iarms% one sinqdierd (ppitio),, one .swineiu'i’d 
(subidcnb) ; in all twelvm men ami one woman. 

A vineyard of 100 jugers rwpiired one pair of 
oxen, one pair of draught apsea {<auiii plodrani)^ 
one mill as.H a villiciw, a villiea, 

one bubulcms, one a.slnariu.s, one nuiu to look aftm* 
the plantatioms of willows used for witlms (mtk- 
' ianuu)^ one subulcun, ton ordinary labourers ; iu 
I all fifteen men and enc woman. (Out. 5, 

I U), 11 ; VaiT. I 10 ; Oolum. I 7, 8, il 12.) 

I In what liaB bmm said aliove, we have assunied 
I that tlwj proprietor was also the fannc'r, but it was 
; by no means uncommon to let (locaru) land to a. 
i tenant (pdidyr, pmiktnm^ Cat. ; Van-. 

^ Colum.), who paid Ids rent ^ either in money (pen-- 
\ m ; ad pemnwu mmimdim cowc/iav/), as seems to 
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have Lecn th(' practice wla-ii Coliiau'lla ^vrote, or 
!)V making over to the lanillorcl a fived pnjpoi.tion 
of the ptoclucc (non nnnuno hid jxftiihus locate)^ ac- 
coiclmg- to tlu' s^osteiii tlosciibed by Cato, and al- 
luded to hy the youn'j,er Pluiy. ddiese aolom soiiie- 
tinies tilled the same furin Irnni father to son for 
«(Mi 'lations {eoloiii and such \\ere coii- 

hideied t!u‘ most desuahle occupants, since they 
had a sort ol heiialitaiy interest in the sod, while 
on the other hand tie([ueiit clian^^es could scaretdy 
lad to ])rnve inpirious. The worst tenants wore 
tiiose who did not cultivate in pci'hon, but, living 
in towns {itihidULs culonitd)^ ein|dovcd gangs of 
slaves. Upon the whole Cidumella recomim rids 
the owner of an ('state to keep it lu his ov\n hands, 
evewpt wIk'ii it is m'iv barren, the clunate iin- 
lu'ulthy, 01 tlie distainw fiuni his usual ])!afe ol 
abode so gicat that he can seldom upon the 
spot. Cato gives a table of the pntporlion wlinh 
the fuDlHOUis oiiglit to pay, ntcoidiiig to llu* nature 
of the ('lop, and the fertility of the ri'gioii ; hut as he 
savs nothing with ii'gaid to thf‘ niannru' m winch 
the cost of cultivation was divided betwu'i'n the 
parties, bus statcnu'iit gi\t‘s us no practical insight 
into the nature of tliesi' basi's (flat. l.'UJ, U>7 ; 
Colum. i. 7, Plin. 37, comp. iii. JJk) 

IT. h. Ad.MIN’K'IiI.A UoMlNir.M. 

The domestic aniinais eniploy«‘(l in labour, and 
their trisitmeiit will In' considereti under ilu^ se- 
cond gi'i'iit dlviHion of our sulijecf, or t!ie 

ma-iiagenieiit of stoi'k. 

The tools (b/.s‘// 7 nae;/Ar) childly ns(*d by tlu' fanner 
wt‘re the ]ilough {anifnim)^ tin* gruhlnn* (//y/ca-), 
harrows {erahu^endos the raki* {ntdnuu)^ 

the spade (/y/o, the hoe hii!e/u:^ 

wirmr, [P]), the spud or wt'cding-liook (nr./n'o), tin- 
scythe and sickle (yh/.c), the thrashing-maciniie 
{phideUitm Povuk'Kdi, irlhuhnu)^ tin* cart ( phi- 
drutn)^ the axi* (peem ts, Tlnsa* will he 

de.Hcrihed as wi* go along in so ftir as iiKp\ be 
n(*cessary to render our ohs(‘rvations intelligihh*, 
hut for full inrurmutioii tin* reader must consult 
the se[»auite arlicles devoh'd io (*a(,h of the above 
words. 

lir. IhlJ': Ol’ERATlU’VH OF AnilfUtJLTtmK. 

The most important opi'nitioiiH pmTornnsi hy tlu* 
hiisliandmanwi're: — ■ i . Jdonghing' (i/mAo). ‘i. Ma- 
nuring' (s/m'ond/o). 3. Bowing (.wf/o), 4. narrow- 
ing {(HH‘(dh). 5, Hoeing {mrnfio), (i M'" ceding 

{runetdio), 7. Jieaping (w/c.swb), 3. ThniHhiitg 
(indnu). 0. Winnowing {^iridiltdlo), 10, Storing 
U[) {(‘omliiio). 

'file Flaiuen who oirered sacriliee on theUerealia 
to C(*res and Tellus, in\ oked lw(‘lve ci*lestial patrons 
of tiiese lahours hy tbe names fWmcdtr ! /iV/w- 
rtdnr j TmpoirUor ; luaitor ; Obamfjtr ; OiH\dot j 
Sdrrilur ; iS/fbr/mcdior j Afesnorj Cnnwrior ; ( ‘on- 
ddorj Profit dor; Rignificani appellation}* which 
will be ch'ariy understood from what follows. The 
functions of the last deity alone do not fall within 
our limits ; but we slioll add another to the list in 
the person of Siereuflus, (Berv. ad Virp. (Pnrg, i 
21; Piin. //, N, xvii. 0; Uactani i. 20 j Maerob. 
S(d. i. 7 ; Prudent. PcrhtrpL iii, 4 4 0 5 Augustin. 
da (J, JJd* XV iii. Ifn) 

1. PlontjUng (aralh)^ 

The number of times that laud was idoughed, 
varying from two io nine, as well as tlic scasun at 
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which tin* woik w.is performed, di'pciided upon the 
nature of tbe soil .uid the ciop foi winch it wiis 
prepared, ddie object of ploiiglniig being to keep 
down wei'ds, to jmlvense the earth ns iinely as 
possible (Virg. ArVo/yg u. 204), and to expose ( 3 \ery 
portion of it in turn to tlu* aelion of the atmoftplnwiy 
tbe operation was i(*peated ag.iin and again (Virg, 
(Port/, i. 47), until these ohpu'ts were inlly at- 
tained. \V''hc!i stiff luw-lying sod (cumjfus idxji- 
9iosuii) was broken ii]) for wheat, it was usual to 
plough it four times, first (prohctndrre) as early in 
spring as the weather would ]if‘rmit (Virg. (Porp. 
1 , 03), after which the land was t(*iined I'ervaHunp 
and lieu(*e tlie god Vetvaef(u ; for the second tune 
(ftfPi tipiri 0 ^ itrifi/r^ ra vacln .sviAe/e/V'), about the 
summer S(»l.-itict*, midci tlu* pationagi' of tbe god 
AVyxo o/or, and mi tlmi m <'a,>ioii the hi'ld was ( ross- 
plouulied (\brg. f/f'o///. 1 . ‘) 7 ) ; lot the thud turn,* 
{liitiutu'}^ about the lt(‘uimniiu of Si*pteml)(‘r ; and 
for the fourth thing .-.liortly hofmo tin* etjumov, 
will'll it ..vm libln'd dtrart') jor tin* la'ci'idimi t>t the 
SI (*(1, the ribbing hemg exei'uted umler i.ivour of 
tin* god htipo) rilo)\ hv adOnig two nuuildhoards 
to the plougli {(trot Hint nuiiinin)^ one on <‘ach side 
of (he hiiaie. (Vair. l 2!); I’alhul. i, 'bk) Iticli 
soil on '■loping gioiiini vvtis jdonghed tliii'i' tunes 
milv, tin* ploughing in spring or at tin* In'gmmng 
of Sopl(''idn'i‘ hi'ing omitti'd ; light (t'Oths) inotsi 
'-oil also thiee times, at the cud of August, early 
m Seplcmhor, «unl .ihout the cijuiiiov; whih-l tin* 
poorest lull soil was plouglmd twice in rapid suc- 
(•(‘suon, early ui Si'ptemliiT, so that the moisture 
ininlit not In' diied up in the huimner lu'uL (VTrg. 

idtn'ij. I. 7b.) 

The greatcit can* was talen not to plough 
ground that had been rmnlered miry by ram, nor 
that which after a hmi* drought had been wetU'd 
hy sliowers wbieii bad not penetrated beyond tin* 
'inrfiiee (Col ii. f ; ballad, b. 3;; but w lietluT 
tills l.'i'it ii! r(*nily the i< rra rtfriinri of Cato, as 
Columcllit seems to tliink, t.« by no meano char. 
(Cat. V. 31 ; comp. Plin. /f. AC .vvn. d.) 

"With regard to the depth to witich tin* .share 
w*a.* to he driven, wm have no very prt*cis(‘ diree- 
tionn; but CbUnindla recommetnlH g(»u('ra!!y deep 
ploughing (ii. 2, §23; comp. Plin. //. A'. xviSi. 
lb) in pr(‘ferene<^ to men* Bcrattdiing (smrt/mdlo) 
with light sluireH {(wtpma rtimordittm et drntalSutt), 

Tlu* plougdt was alnioHt iuvanaldj drawn hy 
oxt'u, although liom<*r (//. x. 331 ; OA viii. 121) 
}(rererM mnles, y'fiked close togetlier in siteh a 
manner an to pull by their necks and not by the 
horiiH, gindi‘d and sfimulati'd ch icily liy the voice. 
The ht'.Ii was usi'd vi'fy sparingly, and the ymnig 
.steer wa.H inner pricked hy tin* goad (dimiduH)^ 
wince it wa.s apt to render him re.stive ami im» 
manageabh*. 'flu* animals wi'n* allowed to r(*Kt 
at tbe end (d’ each furrow', hut not to Htop in the 
middle of it: when unharm‘.sH«‘d, th(*y wawe eare- 
fully rubbed down, td|ow(*d to eool, and waterid, 
before th(‘y weri* tied up in tfm Hlall, ibelr inmiths 
having been previously washed witli wdne. (CoL 
ii, 2.) 

The ploughman {hubukm) was i'(‘(|uire(| to inaktj 
perft'ctly atralght and uniform furrow.** {suku wrio 
ne im'tt), so close to eacfi other tm altogether to oIk 
literate the mark of the nban*, and was fMUtieubu’ly 
cautioned against missing over any portion of tbe 
ground, and tbuH leaving tliat is, masses 

of hard unatirrod. earth (twubl frudum sohm d 
immdim rdmqtmt^ quod aprkdm 
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ecmt'), Tlie noniial of a furrow was 120 

feet, and this i.s the import of the word 

aclas. A distinction is drawn bet wcoii irniis and 
vermra^ the iurnitir being piopcrly the Jhrroiv, tlic 
latter the extremity of the furrov.'-, or the turning 
point ; but tins is iar from being stiictlj observed. 
(Col ii. 5. §§ 27, 2k) 

Four days were allowed for the four ploughiiigs 
of a jiiger of rich low-lying land {jnyouui inlis 
mp'i qyahioi opens ojpe(li}iir% The first ploughing 
(jn-okchsio) occupied two days, the secoiul {ileuiUo) 
one day, tin* thud (/c/ [? )) three fourths of a 
day, ami rihhing for the seed one iuiuth of a day 
{in iinini satuni rethpiinr (pmdnudo, opetae). The 
same tune is allowed for the three ploughiiigs of 
rich iij!)!ancl soil (coUes pmjms soli) as for the four 
ploughiiigs of the uliginosus campus, the fatigue 
being much greater, altlioiigli the didicultit's pre- 
sented by the acclivity were in some measure re- 
lieved bj'" ploughing hills in a slautiiig direction, 
instead of straight up and down. (Cat. G1 ; Varr. 
i. 27. 20 ; Col. li. 2, 4 ; Pliii. II. N. xvin. 10, 20. 
2<) ; Pallad. i. 0, ii. 3, viii. 1, x. i ; CSeopon. ii. 
23; and comp, lloin, IL xiii. 704 ; xviii, 370. 
540 ; Od. Y. 127.) 

2 . ]\f(murin(j {siemuodo). 

Manure (/b/nrs, stemts). The manure chiefly 
emplo^mul was the dung of lords and of the or- 
dinary doinestie animals (steiens colundnnnm^ btdni- 
Imipjedlttin., niprin/nn., sniilaiu., eqifinunp usinnmtn^ 
A.C.). This differed considerably in quulit}'', ac- 
coniing to the source from which it was jirociirod ; 
and hence those who raised different kinds of crops 
are enjoined to keep the different sorts of dung 
separate, in order tlut each niiglit lx* applied in 
the most ad vail tag ('oils manner. That derned 
from pigeon-houses {coiiunlmms)., from aviaries 
where tliruslu's were faffeun'd (nvomnits tiirdoruni 
et Mc/w/oowa), and fioni birds in general, ('vcejtt 
water-fowl, was eorisidered as tlu' hotU'st and most 
jtowi'rfiil, and always placed apart, being sown by 
tile band (‘Kuctly as wo deal with guano at the 
lU’i'sent moment. The aneieiit writers teiy em- 
phaiicaily point out the iieci's.dty of piocnring largi* 
.supplies ol m.unuv, which the Homan.s r(*garded as 
imiler the (‘special patronage o!’ a god named <S'/c/- 
ea/uAs, and farmerH wen* iirgi'd to collect straw, 
wi'cds, h'aves of all sorts, hmige clippings, and 
tender twigs, which wt-n* first used to litter the 
stock, and then, wlu'u niix<‘d with ashes, swc'ep- 
ings of the house, road -scrapings, and liitli of cvi'iy 
di'Hcripihrti, K<*rved to .swell the dungliills {sdrqm- 
linia). Tliese were at h'ast two in luimher, one 
fieiiig intended for immediate use*, tlio oth(*r for 
the reception of fresh niaterials, which were allowed 
to remain for a year ; dung, wlam old and well 
rotted, being accounted best lor all ])nrp<i.ses, ex- 
cept for top-dressing of meadows, when it was 
nsed as fresh as possible. The dunghills were 
formed on ground that hud heim hollowed out and 
hi'aten down or paved, so that the moisturii might 
not escape througdi the soil, and tiny were covered 
over with brushwood or hurdles to prev(*nt cnapo- 
ration. In this way the whole ina.sH was k(*pt con- 
stantly molstj and fw’iiumtation was still further 
promoted by turning it over very frcipicutly and 
incorporating the dlffercmt parts. 

'‘riio particular crops to which mannre was ehudly 
appru‘ii will be noticed hereafter ; hut hi ho far as 
regards the time of application it was laid down in 
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September or Octolicr, on tlie ground that w*as to he 
autiinm sown; and in tlie course oi January or Fe- 
biuary, on the ground that was to be spring sown, 
A fall manuring {slercoi aiio) for a jugcr of land 
on an upland slope {quod sqnssius hiei coi afur) was 
24 loads ('(e//os), ear h load being <10 modii oi pecks ; 
while for low -lying land (quod rurius stercondur) 
lu loads were coiisuiercd sulllcimit. The dung wns 
thrown dowui m small heaps of the hulk of five 
modii. It was then broken small, wais .s]U'(‘ad out 
ciiually and ploughed m instautl}'- that it might not 
be diied up by the rays of the sun, great care being 
taken to perform these operations wdien the moon 
was wailing, and if po.ssibic with a w'c&t wind. Ac- 
cording to the calculations of Coliimelhi, the live- 
stock necessary for a farm of two hundred jugers 
ought to yield 1440 loads per year; that is, em.ugh 
for maiiuiing 00 jngers at the rati' of 2 1 loads to 
the j tiger, tii what proportions tins w'as disirihiitt'd 
is nowhere \ery eieaily detined, and must neces- 
sarily have varit'd according to circumstances. If 
we taketwm statements of Cato in connection with 
each other, we shall be led to conclude that he ad 
vises one half of the whole manure made ujion a 
farm to he applied to the raising of gremi cro]j.s used 
as fodder {pnOtchim), one-fourth to the top-dn'SHing; 
of meadows, and th(‘ lemaiuing fourth to the olni's 
and li'uit-tre{‘S. Columella recommends the ma- 
nuring of light soil {ed’ilis term) hcfoi’c the second 
ploughing ; hut when rich lauds wu're .sumnuT ful- 
lowcd previous to a corn tiop, no nunuuc was c<tn- 
sidcred rcipusite. (Horn. <hL xvin 21)7, Theo- 
phrast. n. <h. A. iii. 2.5 ; C!at. 5, 7, 2i), 30, 37, 01 ; 
Varr. i. 13, 3b; Colum. ii. 5, 0, 0, Iff, 11, 15, 
XI. 2 ; Pallad. i. 33, x. i; Cic. da Seneef. 15 ; jffui. 
y/. Ad xvii. 1), xMii. 10,23; (h'opom li. 21, 22.) 

Tlie system of manuring by penning and feeding 
sheep upon a luuitf'd space of ground was Ti(‘it!u‘r 
nnkiiowm n<»r negleebal, as wm porc<*ivc from tlie 
precepts of Cato (30), VaiTo (ii. 2. § 12), and 
Pluiy {If. N. xvnl 53), all of whom recommend 
the practice. 

I’ho aslies obtained by burning w'eeds, bashes, 
pniniug.s, or any sort of .superlhmiis wood, w(*re 
found to have tlie best effi'ci (Virg. Gaoiy. i. ol ; 
Colum. li, 1.5; Plin. xvii. .0; Oeopon. xii. I), ami 
.somethiKAS, as we know from Virgil (AVv>/y/. i fl2), 
it was (liH'iiied pndllablo to set lire to tile utnhble 
standing in the liclds. (PHn. //.Ad xviii. 30.) 
Cautitic lime was (‘niployiul as a fertiliser by .some 
of the trihes of ff’rans.ilpine (Janl m the lime of 
ITiny, hut iu Ital^v its application seems to have 
been vm'y Inuib'd and to have been eonfined to 
vinea, olives, and ch(‘iTy-tre(‘s. (fat. 3b; Palkid, 
1 . 0 ; Plin. //. iV. xvii. f), xvni. 25, 30.) 

Marl also (//mmf) of (lilli'nmt kinds was knowm 
to the (h'l'ek.H, was apjdied by the M(*gai'enses to 
wet cold lands, and was I'xtensividy employed in < laul 
and Pritaia; but not laung found iu Italy, did not 
('liter into the agrionlLmul arnuigeminUs of the 
Latins. Pliny devotes several chaptm's to an (da- 
boratc disciwHiori upon these (UirLhs, of which he 
di'.scnlK'a vanous sorts which had been mad(js the 
flulfject of experiment, claasifying tlumi according 
to tiicir colour, their constitution, and their (piali- 
ties ; tho white (ai'/xi), thn red (n{/?/.), the dove- 
coloiirod {cnfim(Hmi)^ tho clayey (arqiiidcea)^ the 
sandy {(tmwveii)^ the stony the fat 

and tlui caiiBtic [?| {iispira). Home of 
th(*m wo re(;ognise at once, as for <‘xample, tho iufc 
whito clayey marl cliiclly used in llritain, the ef- 
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fcctri of which were Lcliovod to endure for eighty 
yetirs. (Pliii. 11, IJ xvii. 5, d ; cuiiip. Yarro, i. 7, 
j)i Gulhd. Ti iniisuljuiia o/lus ad Jihenuni ulajitot 
reytones acccsbi . . . nOi ayros blcrcorarcnt Candida 
fosbicia cretal) 

Somewhat analogous to tlie use of marl was tlie 
system strongly recommended ]>y Theophrastus and 
Columella, hut cotuhmmcd by Phiiy, of combiiimg 
soils in which some (jiuilit}’’ existed in excess, with 
those possessing ojiposite characters — dry gravel 
with chalky clay, or heavy wet loam with sand, — 
the oliiect being freipieiitl}?' attained to a certain 
extent bv sulisoil ploughing, which was gn^atlyap- 
pro'ved of as a means of leiiovating fields exhauated 
hy severe ciop])iiig. (Tlieophrast. 11. A. in. "25 ; 
Colum. li. 15; Plm. li.N. xvii. 5.) 

lYhon ordinary manuies could not be procured 
in suiiicient ([uantity, a s< heme was resorltnl to 
which was at one tune puisiicd in this country, 
and IS still adopted v/ith considmaMe success in 
many parts of Italy and iii tlie sandy tiaets of 
soiitliem Franee. I'lie field ^yas sown ahoiit the 
niicidio of Sei»i(‘mher with heaiia or lupines, winch 
wanv ])louglic“d into the ground the folloiving 
spring, in ail casi's hefore the jiod was fully formed, 
and at an earlier stage of their growth on hglit 
than on still' soils Nay, many crops, such as 
beans, ]»eas, lupines, vetches, lentils (c/W/ia, vi- 
aci'ula),^ even when allowed to lome to maturity, 
^yelv supposed to exercise an ameliorating iiiiliienci', 
proNided their roots were immediately buried hy 
th(‘ plough, although perhaps in this casi‘ the heiu'- 
hciai effect may have resulted from the maiinre 
afiphed hefore they were sown. Gii the other 
hand, com m gmn ral, popjiicH, fenngriu'k, and all 
crops pulled iif) liy tlu‘ roots, such as ciem'and flax, 
W(‘re supposed to exhaust {nmv) the soil, which 
then nMiuiiwl cither repose or manure to restori^ its 
pifwcis. (Tlieophrast. II. A. vui. ,0; Cat. 57; 
Van*. 1 25; Colum. ii. 15 — 15, xi. 2; Pallad. i 
0, VI. /j, X. h ; JTm. //. N. x\ii. 5, xviii. JO. Jd — 
Kh) 

5 . S'ovd/H/ {ludhy) 

May he coiisiderial under three hend.s. 1. The 
time of sowing. 2. 'fhe inamn’r of .sowing. 5. 
The choice, preparation, ami (juantity of the seed. 

1. ''J'he seed-time /mr’ <*nm- 

mmieml at the juitumnal eipiiuox, and end<‘d fiftoen 
days nid’ore the ■wintm* .solstice. Fi'w, however, 
began hefore the, .sidtiiig of the Pleiades (25d Uc- 
lohm*), unh'ss on cold wet ground, or in tlio.se io- 
calitie.H where bad weafJicr set in soon ; indeed, it 
wins an old proverl) that, while a late .sowing often 
disapiminted the hopias of the luisbiunl man, an early 
one never reali.sml tlicni {malarani tfafiancvi nc/rpa 
daeipere .so/eve, smini niunquatn qnln mahi sit) ; and 
the Virgiluin maxim is to the .same purpose. Hpriiig 
aowitig (fnmestns saUo) was pnicti.sed only in very 
deep stiif land, which would admit of being cropja^d 
for .siweral yeans iu .suceeH.sion {festihUk or 

where, from peculiax' circiimstanco.s eoimected with 
the situation or climate, such as the great inde- 
mency of the wintm-s, it was impossible for ilic 
fanner to sow in autumn ; and hence, gcmerally 
speaking, ■was rosoried to very spctritigly, and for the 
most ])art from necessity rather than inclination. 

2. Wc can mfer from incidental notlcc.s in agri- 
cnltnral writers, that the seed was committed to 
the ground in at least three different yiHKle.s. 

a. The swA was cast Ufum a flat surface finely 
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pulverised hy the jdough and harrow, and then 
coxered up hy rihhing the land (fertio cum arant, 
JACTo sisiviiNK, boics liiuic dicunlur')^ (Varr. i, 
25 ; comp. Colum. ii. 1 5.) 

b. The land was rihhcd, the seed was then 
dioppcd upon the to[)S of the lime or elevated 
ridges, according to our fashion for turnips, iiras 
aniem nisflai vacant eabdeni porous cum sic aratum 
est^ ut inter duos latias disPmUs salcos,, medius 
cumulus siccam sedem frumentis praebeat (Colum. 
li. 4. § 8.) This plan was followed on wet land 
to secure a dry bed for the seed, which would 
jjrohaldy lie covered up hy hand-rakes (rasins). 

c. The land was iiblicd a.s in the former case ; 
but the .seed, iii,stead of being dropped upon the 
rulgc of the lira^ was cast into the depre.ssion of the 
furrow, and might lie covered up cither by tlie har- 
row or by ploughing down the middle of the lira. 
Thi.s was praeti.siri on ligfit, sloping, and therefore 
diy, land Gieqitc in lira sed sub siilco tails aycr 
semuiandns cst, Colum, in 4. § II). 

ft will lie &e(‘n clearly tliat, whichever of the 
above mocie.s wins adopted, the seed would spring 
up in n-gular rows, as if siiwn Ijy a drill, and tliat 
only one half of tlie land would lie coverwl with 
S(‘ed. In point of fact, the ((uantity of seed .sown 
on a giv'en extent of ground was not above half of 
what w<‘ eirploy. 

Vetches, fenugreek, and .some other crnp.s, a.s 
will be iiotieml Ixdow, were frequently thrown 
ujum land uiiprepanul (cruda iena), uml tlie .sei^ds 
then jdoiighed in. Tlie set-d .seeims to have been 
east out of a three-pei’k basket (tnmodiam sato- 
sc. coibcm)^ which from supeistltumH motives 
was fre<|uently covered over with the .nkin of a 
hyaena.. Fliny poinlH out how nece.ssary it was 
that th(» hand of the .sovviT .should keep time with 
hks stride, in order that he might scatter tho 
grairi.s with perfect uniformity. 

5. The points chndly attended to in the cboien 
of seed coni wane, tliat it should lie perfectly fre.sh 
and fiv'e from mixture or adulteration, and of an 
uniform reddish colour throughout its .substance, 
Wlien the crop wns reaped, the largest ami finest 
ears were selectml by tho hand, or, where iite 
jmxhicf' was so great as to render this impossible, 
tho heavie.st grain.*? were siqiarated by a sieve 
({(ukhiuid eMeratur capishrh arpuryandiim erii) 
ami re.servod. In addition to the.se precautions it 
was not unuHual to doctor seeds of all soils (/iiedieare 
scmi/ia) by spriukling them witli an alkaline 
liquor (ndrum,, i, probably carbonate of soda), 
or with the depo.mt hdl hy newly expressed oil 
(amurcu)^ or hy steeping them in various prepara- 
tion, s, of wlihdi .several are miuuuTated by Colu- 
mella and Pliny ; the object being twofold, in the 
lirat place* to increase the (|uaniity and {|iiality of 
tlie {iroduee, and in the .second place to protect it 
from the ravage.s of vermin, e.speciaJly tlie little 
animal called cmridlo^ pndiabiy the same insect 
with our weevil 

Till* Ht^ed sown varied according to tho 

soil, the situation, the* .seahwgand the weather, the 
gmuTal rule heing tliat ie,ss vvas rcrpiired for rich 
and finely pulverisinl (pinyuc H putre),, or light 
and sharp (//mi/e), or thin poorsuil {initarmn, enk) 
than for such as was stiff and h(‘avy {mmum,^ 
cri;t(JSim\ or moderately tenacious ; less for an 
optm field thiiii for m arbusiim,, li*s.s at the hegiu- 
ning of the seaBoii thaw towards tho close (although 
this Is coiilradicted by Pliny, //.iV* xviii 24), and 
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less In ra,iny llinii in cliy weatlicr, maxims wlneli 
are fully explained ])y the autlioiitu's quoted ]>e- 
Itnv. The avciage aununii of seed used lor tlic 
thiec ])iiiicipa! s])e('ies ef gram — -wheat, s])elt and 
liailey— -was respectively, fixe, ten, and six luodu 
per piger. ( XimciplnOero/? 17, T]ieo])hiaht. ii. b‘. and 
ill. da ; Cal. dl, da ; V<U’r. i. *2.0, d-l, 40, 52 ; Co- 
luin. ii. 2, 7), h, .0, to, l;>, x!i 2 , Pallad. i 0, ill, 
X. 2 , Virn. r;eo/v/. i. 1.0;{, 21.0, 225 ; )Mm //. A'. 
xiv.2l, x\i. 27, xviii 21, (.leopoii. ii. 15 — 20.) 

4. liamm'hig (oeca^io) 

Miglit he pc'L Inriiierl at two diircrent periods: 
after the hivt or .S(‘«-oud ploughing, in order to 
])()\xcl(‘r the .soil coiiqhettdy ; and alter sowing, in 
ordir to eox(‘r up the seed. AVhen the land was 
emuinluTed xxitli roots and d<‘ep-seated weeihs, a 
giuhher (n'jHW^ (hit. 10. VaiT. L L. iv. 31) formed 
ol a, stiung piank si't with iron spikes vras em- 
ploycfl, hut ui ortlinaiy cases wicker imrdles (tu- 
muh’iie erff/e.s), .soineiiine.s fitti'd with teeth {dcn~ 
xx'LT'‘ draggl'd oxer the ground; or the clods 
were hiokeii with liand-rakes {rdtitni). The si'ed, 
us we have sei n above, being for the most part 
)iloiiglied in, and the opi-rution for that reason ]daced 
under the ]tatronag(' of a god the second 

burrowing {dcndiu) wa.s oniitted, exci'pt where the 
s.urlace still rose in lumps (Virg. fiVo/v/. i. 10 1) ; hut 
since it wa.s the duty ol a good fanner to have his 
hi'ld.s in the he.st onler before hi* began to sow, thi' 
older Ilimiai' xxnters considered luurowiug ufti'r 
HOW’ing a.s a, jiroof of had husbandly. — “• Vetere.s 
Koiiiam diveruiit mule suhaetuin agn.m, ipii satis 
fnigihus occaiidns sit.'” ((jidimi. ii. 4, 13, xi. 2 ; 
iMiii. //.Ah xviii. 20 ; Virg. 6Vo/y. i. 04, lOI.) 

5, (siirntUi). 

'rim next care, after covering iqi the seed, was 
to loosen the earth round the roots of the }oung 
hiadcH, iu urdiir that air and inoi.diire might gam 
free ai'cesh and eiialde them to nend forth more 
.mmerouH and more vigorous shoots and lihri's 
(lit /rfftfCrira 4’his pruee.ss was termed 

iricaAfiia, sarrlCut^ or fKUviihdtu^ and was carried 
on by hand xvltli an inslrmiK'nt called sKrcid/iin^ 
the Jonn of xxhieli is not known. Corn was lusn- 
11II3' lined twice, for the lirat time in winter, as 
fluon as It fairly eoxiri'd llie ground {I'um uda 
h/ilena vuid(\H‘n>d)r, prnxided tluTo was 110 fiost; 
and fa* the second time in spring, before tlie st.ilk 
heeame jointed {tndotjUfim svyr.v hi milnthnii eal) ; 
great care being taken at all times not to injuri* 
the root, tjn the first occasion, and then only, 
where the ground was dry and the situation warm, 
the ])lauts, in adclitiun to a simple hoeing {plmia 
mrrlHo)^ wi'Ce earthed tq) (adohi’uere), Cohutwdla 
recommends sarritio for almost all crujis, ex- 
ce]it lupines ; hut authorities dilfered much as to 
the ncceb.sity or jiropriet^y of performing the opera- 
tion in any case, and those wdio advocated it.s ox- 
jiediency most warmly, agreed that the jieriods at 
which it ought to he executed, and the number of 
times that it ought to he reyi'ated, must depend 
ufinn the* soil, clinuite, and a variety of special 
cireumstances. (Cat, 37 ; Van*, i 18, 2.0, 36 ; 
Coluiu. ii. 11, xi, 2 ; Plln. If. A7, xvdii. 21, 26 ; 
Cleopou. ii. 24; comp. Tlaui Hi* 11; 

Virg, GMirg, i. 155.) 

6. Weeding (ruiKnlid). 

Hoeing was followed hy weeding (fio'tc(.vi(r{x6s^ 
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rii?ir(dlo\ which in the ca.so of grain crops took 
]dace immediately hefore tiiey hi'gan to l)lo&.som, 
or immediately alter tiiu flower had parsed away. 
'Ihe weeds were either pulled ii]) by the roots 
{erriisis hitdddna, he, (ns), or cut oxer with a lull- 
hook, wdiich PalLidius terms 7'iiuco, (Cat. 37 ; 
VaiT. i, 30 ; Coluin. 11 . 11, xi. 2 ; Pallad. i, siil). 
Im. , Phil. //. Ah xvin. 21 ; Geopoii. li. 21.) 

Ikit aher the f inner had lalioiired xviili unre- 
niiltmg real in cleaning and puh'erisnig tlic sod, in 
selecting and medicating the seed, iu hoeing the 
young Idadcs, and m extirpating the coinmou 
noxious w'ceds (Jolmui, irtbidi, ((ejqiaa, cardiii^ 
raid, aveuci), the safety of the cro]) was tlueutened 
hy a vast nnmher of assailants {(lun vm'Kte dlndaut 
pestes ) ; such as worms of various kinds ('icrnuenli) 
attacking both root and ear, caterpillais (.v/veoc), 
spiders {])//(dmigi((), snails {hniaees, ctx hfeec), mice 
(inureii), moles Qulpue), and the wliolo raic of 
birds, liesides which, each kind of plant wats be- 
lieved to have its own h])('cial vegetable enemy, 
w^hjch, if not cari'dilly w'atelu'd, wxuild .s]jring up, 
dioke, and dc.sLioy it. The most formulahli* of 
these pests are enumerated hy Pliny (//. A^. xvin. 

1 7), who proposes sundry preiautions and remedie^, 
of wliich many aie ridiculous siqu'i’HtitioiiH. Put 
the foe dreaded alioxe all othens in the xiiuyard 
and the cornfield wa.s a jieculiar Idiglit or mildew 
termoil rohtpo, wdiich wrought such liaxoc in damp 
low-bv mg aituatioiis that it was ri'garded as a ma- 
nilestatum of wialh on the part of a malignant 
.s})irit, xvhose fax our the riihLic souglit to propitiate 
by the annual fentixal of the ii'o5q/o/m, [ Rtnii- 

(lAJ.IA.] 

Another danger of an opposite cleseriptiuii aiotie 
from the grain shooting up so rapidly that the stalk 
was likely to become immoderately long and weak. 
Tlie danger iu this case wxis averted hy pastur- 
ing down the too luxuriant herbage with k1u‘(‘[> 
(Ji/rnriein segaltm tenem depami in kerbu), or by 
dragging over it an iron-toothed harrow^ (eratis el 
hoc gejins dcididne sldis femds), hy which it was 
said to he comhed {pedinnri), (Pirn. //. N, will. 
17- 21 ; Virg. Gearg, i. 15 L) 

7 . Reiqditg (incssio). 

The corn was rca])ed as soon as it had acipiired 
a uniform yellow tint, without wauling until it 
had become di'ad ripe, in order to avoid the loss 
siistaini'd hy shaking, and l)y the ravages of 
animals. 'I'lii' necessity of ])nrsning this course 
with regard to hurley, m c.qiecially insisted upon; 
hut is quite at xaidanee vxitli modern practice. 
(Uoluni. ii, ,0.) 

VuiTo describes three distinct metliods of reap- 
ing {tria genem messhmid)- 

1. That follow'cd in fimbria, xvhi're ihe Htalk 
wnw whom chwe to the p, round with a hook (/iPa); 
each liandful wms laid down ; and when a luirn- 
h(‘r of tiiesc laid aceuninlatod, the cxirs were cut 
off, throwm into baskets (eorhea), and sent to the 
thrasliiug-lloor, thc' straw (slmDieiduin) hi'ing left 
upon thc field, and afterwarda gatlieri'd into a 
heap. 

2. 1'hat followed in Ficonuim, where iliey uned 
a small iron saw (mridd farrea) fixed to the ex- 
tremity of a crooked wooden handle (Jigneum in- 
cnrinmi fMdillum) ; with this they laid hold of a 
bundle of ears which were cut olf, the straw being 
left stfinding to he mown suhsequeiitly, 

3» That followed in the vii'inity of Rome and 
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most other places, wliere t1ie stalks \YcrG f]pL'asx)(*d 
ill the left IuxtuI and cut at halt tlicir lia^ht irom 
the groinid, the whole of tlie poitum detached 
being eoiivcycd in babkots to the tiirashing-iloor, 
and the pait left standing Innng cut afteiwards. 

The last txvo nietliodb on]}’' aic ])articiilaily no- 
ticed b}'' Columella, wdio di'&cnbes the iiistruinentb 
employed in the second under the names olpccAVi* 
and meirfi [c/o h1 'jncr</is\ itlii pcchnibm 

hfucani ipsam lepunt) ; and those employed in the 
third as fUltvs vniculatue {midti /(.dahns i cuciditiis^ 
atcjue ilsvii ) oUraiis vel dcnticidatf^ medmm culnmm 
s('caul) ; a senes of terms whicii Imve n('\er lieen 
very satislactorily explained. In adduioii to the 
above, Pliny and Palladnis dcscrihe a nuijimg- 
madimc worked hy oxen, which was much n.sed 
in the extensive level plains of the Gauls. \'iigil 
{Ocorp. i. dlG), perhaps, alludi'S to Inndiny up tin* 
corn lu shea Is; hut ins words are not so dear 
upon this ])oint as those of IIoukt in th(‘ charin- 
nig pictiue of a hancst-field contained in tin* 
eigliteentli hook of the (Varr.i. ,51); Coliim. 

ii, 'JO ; Phn. // jV. xvni, dO ; Pallad Geopon. 

li. Jo ; comp, iloiii. /d xi, 07, xviii. 550.) 

8. Tlnasliinp (tnliiKi). 

After tile crop Itad been properly di’ii*d and 
liaideiied {ton (‘/(nio) liy exposure to tin* sun, it 
was conveyed to the thraslung-lloor (wAtov, aAo)'/;, 
or aAcioi}, auv), I'liis was an open sjiaio, on some 
elevuitrd spot o\er which tin* wind luni Iree enurs**, 
of a ciraular form, slightly raised in the ciMitie to 
allow moisture to run olf. '’I’he earth was coiu- 
pressed hy heavy rollers {(fmri cph/ulro^ mobui 
lapide), pounded with rammers {pmdmltd)^ and 
reduced to a solid consistency with clay and challj 
so as to present an oven unyielding sarfaei* ; or, 
hotter still, paved with hard stonoH. ll(*rc the corn 
was spread out and lieaten -with flails {barulia eovu- 
ii'U\ fn.sUhits CHd('i'f\p( 0 Idls fhpielhnv); or more com- 
monly, except when the ear.-, alone had bci'ii brought 
IVoiii the field, troddc'U out (er/merc) by the leet 
of a luunix'r of men or horses, who xvere dn\eii 
backwards and i'oruards within the* ring. To pro- 
duce the ell'ect more easily and more p(‘rf<‘etly, the 
cattle were Ireipiently yoked to a machine {fr/h/t- 
l/jiiA Irlhidit^ fndit'a^ Ir/dnt), con.sisting of a lioaril 
made rough hy attaching to it stones or pieces of 
iron, and loadi'd wnth some heaiy \v(‘ig!it ; or, what 
was termed a Punic wain {phfib-Uum, I*ovmi‘uin) 
xvas cnifdoyed, being a set of toothed rolh'rs 
covered with planks, on whicii wit the dritcr who 
guided the team. 

Attached to the area was a hug'* shed or half- 
enclosed liarn (^nuhilanion)^ of suflicient dimmisimis 
to contain the whole croji. liero' tlui <-orn was 
dried in unfa\onrabIe seasons Imfori* being thrasiied, 
and hither it W'as InuTteilly eonvtwed for shelter 
when the harvest work wars iiitmTuptiul by any 
sudden storm. (Gat. 1)1, 128; Vair, i, 18, 5l, 52; 
Oolum. I G, li. 18; Pallad, i. 8G, mil. ! ; PI in. //. 
N, xthL 28, 88 ; liom. IL xiii, 588 ; xx, OUB ; xxh 
77 ; Virg. Ciwiy. i. 178; Geopon. H. 2(h) 

8. Wuino?nny (vt'u/iBdBj)* 

When the grain wa.s mixed with chaff, it wuis 
laid down in small piles upon the area, in order 
that the lighter particles might he borne away by 
the passing hreewi ; hnt when the wind was not 

strong, it became necu'ssary to winnow 
(fW^ddurc) it This was eflectiul by a hibouror 
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(XiKpTjr'ip, VPn(d(doi) who tossed it up born a 
hicv'e arjiusterunn) or sliovcl (tttuoz/, rciili- 

tdbunn), xvhen the heavy poition fell down in a 
iu'a}), and the chaff floated olf tlirongh the air. 
'When it wuis intended to kcc]) the com for any 
leiigtli of time, it wuis common to ri'peat the [no- 
cess {irpurp(tn\ that it iniglu lie tho- 

roughly cleaned. (\hnr i. 52; Colum. ii. 8. 28; 
comp. Hum. 21. v. 488; xiii. 588.) 

10 . Pn“=icrvatiori of Corn {de f-uinenio servando). 

After the corn laid licen thrashed out and win- 
nowed, 01 at least the ears separated from the stalk, 
the next care was to stoie up (eoudiov) the gram in 
fitting repositories ((jraiiurm^ horreu). The gieat 
object ill view being to preserve it from becoming 
mouldy or rotten, and to proii'ct it from the ravages 
of vonmii, f‘sp(‘('ially the wi'ovil (r//f r^dto), ivo hml 
that very great diNersUv of opinion evistc'd as to 
the means hy which those (‘iids imeht hi'st be at- 
tanii'd. Gy some the stoie-houses wi're buUt with 
hiiek walh of gnat thickness, for the pmpuHi*, it 
would seem, of seeming a miifoun tempeiatnro, 
and had no wm(h»w oi aperturi*, ir‘X(‘e[)i a hole m 
the loof, Lliiough w hi<-h tbo'y were filled. ( ffluTs, 
again, lai.scd these stnietiiri'S <t!oft on wooden 
colmmiM, and allowed cm rents of an to pass 
through on all sub s and ewii from below; while 
otin't’s admittod paitu aim v, iml., only, sueli, uamel}*, 
as w<*n‘ of a drying character, hrany ]d,isterid 
the wa!h with a soit of liaid stiici'o woiked 
wntli aimiua, whuii was helie\ed to m*t as a safi*- 
gnani against v-‘t’ndn, while othens consitb'red the, 
ii.se of lime under any fonu as di'cldedly injmious. 
Tlif'se and mai’y dilibrent ojmiions, Logetln*!* witli 
receipts for 'latious pivjtarations wherewith to 
spriukie the corn, will Im foinid iletailisl in tlie 
authorities cibsl helowy amnn,g whom Pliny very 
sensibly oimerves that tin* piimipal eoiisideration 
ougjit to b(‘ the condition of the gniiii it.si'lf wimu 
hoimed ; since, if not perfi't*!!)' diy, it mristof lie- 
re.-isity breed mischief, lu many countries, as in 
Thraee, Gappadocia, Spain, and Afiica, the corn 
was laiil up ill pit.s (.S(V'f/.</5vs) sunk in a. perfectly 
dry sf)il and w'ell lined with chalf, a practice now 
c\'tensi\ely adopted in TtiHcany. Wheat in the- 
car (rnm, !pie(( smi) might, aeiumiing to Varro, if 
the air wuis exclud<*d, la* presm’ved in such reijep- 
liichss for fifty year;'., and millet for mi ImndreiL 
(flat. 82; VhuT. i. 57; Golum. i. G ; Paihub i. 18; 
iffin. 22. /V. xtiii. 8»0 ; Gt'opoii. ii. 27 —8 1.) 

IV. Gmu’K. 

drops as already n'lnarked, may Ik* divided 
into four chussi's 1 . ( iiain or I'orn crops, 2. Legti- 
luinoUH crojjs, or jnihse. 8. t Iropscut gre(*nr<n’ forage, 
4. Chops whiih nupjdied tin* raw mati'riais iur tin* 
te.vtile fahrics. \Ve might e.xtend idle number 
of (‘lafi!'K*s did w'c jiurpose to tr.-at of c<*rtain plants, 
such JU) iiopjoes (pi^Hfirru) and .wwonww, raisiKl 
to a Miniill <‘xtent only, and confined (o particular 
iue;diti<*H ; but our limits do not permit us to em- 
brace .so wdde a iield of impiiry. 

In additifin to the above*, iimcli attention wau 
ilevofed to wluit may bo tenmrd secondary crojis ; 
thoMC*, uumely, widcli diil not afford directly food 
or elothiug for man or be;wt, but which were re- 
({uired in ordm* to fiiciiitate the cultivation and 
colieetiou of the primary crops Idni.s, beds of 
willowK (ntdiHa) for ImsketH and withes, and of 
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reeds (anmdhtcia) for vine-props, were frctpxcntly in 
favourable situations very prod table, just as land 
in certain districts of Kent yields a large return 
wlieii planted witii young chestnuts for hop-poles. 

1. Chin Crops (frumenta). 

The word applied in a general sense to denote 
what we now call ‘‘ the ccrenl glasses” ua.'i /)u~ 
monta ; hut of these wheat lienig hy lar the most 
important, it is not woridcrliil that the term in 
question should lie employed tie([uently to denote 
wheat specially, and oceasionall^V in sucii a inaniUT 
as to exclude otluir kitida of grain, as uhen Pliny 
rcmaiks, ‘‘ calaiuiis altior IrunKuito (juam hordeo,” 
incaning in wlieat the stalk is longer than in 
barh'y.” The only frmnioita \\hich it wdl be 
iKHjessary for us to consider paidiciiLirly in this 
place are-— 

a. Tnticitm Far ; h.Uordeitm; c. Fankuni 
and JMUitim, 

((. Triticmn and Far. No one entertains any 
doubt that trilkmi {Trvpos in (Ireidc, and by the 
latiu' writers (riroC) is the generic name lor the 
gram which we denominate 'irheat ; but when we 
proceed to examine the diihuvnt specii's oi vuiieties, 
we arc involved in imiiiy ditliculties, lor the 
hotanieal descriptions tiaiismittod to us by the 
ancients an* in all cases so iuipeih'ct, and in 
jiiciny instances so diiectly .it variance vithcach 
other, that it In'cmiies .'ilniost luqiossihle to identify 
with ceitainty the objects to which they refer, with 
those familiar to oursehes. Columella (ii. G ; coni]). 
Dioscorid. ii. 107 ; Thcophr. 11. P. \in. 1. 4), who 
attempts a systematic clasbiiicaiion, assigns tlie first 
place among ‘Mrumenta’” to Trilictnn and Semen 
f/dorcrt/w, each of which contained sc, oral spi“cics or 
varieties. Among many diil’erent kinds of tiiticuui 
he diumis the following only dtsscining of particular 
notice : — - 

J. Itabas, {lossessing superior weight and hril- 
liancy (;uitor). 

y. Sitafo.^ Y(‘ry white, hut deficient in weight 
(Colum. 11 . 0, § i:i ; Phn. ii.N. wiii. ll) 

0. Trimestre {rpip.')]VLam s. rpiprjpos).^ a sort of 
.siligo, rec(‘iving its name from lying three months 
only in the ground, being spring-sown. We find 
tins kind sometimes denominated BijtiTjvos also, 
since in very i.\iirm sil nations it came to maturity 
in two months aftm- it was eovvm 

Among the dblereut kinds of Sriuiot udtn'einn^ 
the following are particularly noticed : - - 

1. Far distinguished by its wliiteuess. 

2. Fur wnueiduui rnlUinn. "i Both heavier tlian 

3. Fur renmudnin ) tlie (tiiHttnniu 

4. Ihdirasinim or Sr mm himn^tni^ very heavy 
and of fine quality. Here we, must rmnark tiiat 
although ro/i«.v, ,¥i7///o, and frlmrsirr ar(‘ set down as 
particular species or varieties of the more general 
t. rm irldct/m,^ which is used in coutradistincLion to 
semrn mloreum., it is much more usual to fmd iriti- 
emu u.sed m a restricted sense to denote ordinary 
winter whc*at, in ojxpoHition to both sid<ia and a</o- 
nMn% and hence Pliny declares that the most com- 
inou kinds of grain were “ AV/*, called adowim by 
the ancients, s/hV/o, and triikumP 

Now, with regard to the three kinds of irtHeum 
enuuK'rated above, we sliall have* little difficulty in 
deciding that they were not distinct h})eci<‘.s, but 
merely varieties of the same species ; for wo are 
assured liy Columella (ii. 9), that tritienm, when 
{j-own in wet land, |)as8'*d in the course of three 
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years into whV/o, and by Pliny (xviii, 8) that i/Z/f/n, 
in most piurtb of Gaul, ])ass(‘d, at the end of two 
years, iwto tntieum j again, Coluiuelhi, iii desenhing 
Irimedie., admits (although coiitratUcted by Plin. 
II. N. xvni. 7) that it is a variety of silipo^ vvliile 
modern expeneiice teaches us that winter and spiiiig 
wheats are convei tilde by subjecting them to ].ecu- 
liar modes ol cultivation. Hence wc- conclude that 
Qobus and siHpo were varieties of what is now 
termed by botanists TrlUeum hybernuiu., and that 
Inmedte was a variety of our 7) itkum acblwaui^ 
which is itself a variety of the Infhenium. 

The quGbtioii with legard to AWr, A dor., Semen 
adoieuni., Semen., Adoreiim, iiaines used indiihueiitly 
hy the Latin writers, docs not admit of such an 
easy solution. But after a careiiil examination 
of the nunieious, vague, pciph'xiiig, and contradic- 
tory statements scattered over the chi.ssics, the dis- 
cussion of vvhith separately would fiir exceed oiir 
limits, we may with coubidmable confidence decide 
that far was a variety of the Greek {caor (efa, and 
of tlie moilern 7’rUicim bpeitu., if not absolutfdy 
idi'iitical witii one or both. iSpclt, which is fully 
recogiiiHcd by 1/otaiiists as a distinct sjh'cics of triti- 
emn, is lunch more hardy ihiiii cm imoii wheat, suc- 
ceeding vv(*il in high exjiosed situations where the 
latter would not rqien, and its cliaif adheres with 
singulai firmness to the giain, both oi which eir- 
cinustances were luomment charaetensties of ybr. 
(Colum. li f{ ; Phn. //.Ah xviii. 7, 8, dO.) Li- 
clecd, itvvas found impossible to get rulof tlie thick 
double casein which it was enclosed, by tin* ordi- 
nary modi'S of tlirasliing ; tluu'fdhie it was ston'd 
up with tii(‘c!iafi attached {eunuoii/ ewn ptdea sua. 
eondl et slijada fautinn et urtsik hbei(ditr)\ and 
when used as food it was necc.ssary to {loiind it ma 
moitar, orriib it in a mill of a peculiar construction, 
in order to separate the tenacious husks — a process 
altogether distinct from grinding, and indicated by 
the words pbisere^ pislimi., pkhres. (Cat, 2 ; Plin, 
//. Ah xviii. 10.) The ideti entiTtained b;^ souu' com- 
mentators, that the distinction Ijet ween triticum and 
far consisted in the circumstance that the latter was 
awiied while* the former was beardless, is alto- 
gether untenable; for not Oiily does Pliny say e\- 
pressly til one ])ass!igt' (^rvin, 10), Jar sate ansia, 
c.v7, and in another (xviii. dO), as distmetly that far 
had aristae., Imt it i.s perfectly clear from Vnrro 
(i. 4}j; compare Plin. //. Ah xviii. 7), that on I in; iry 
ti’ilidiiu iiad a lu'urd, and from Pliny tlnit siligo 
wa.H generally, althmiuh not untfonnly, vvilhouf 
one — a smaes of assertion.s vvho.'te corifradiciury 
nature need (>ccasion no sunirise, sinei* it is now 
well known that this, like colour, is a point which 
does not aiiumnt to speedie diderence, for white, 
red, awned, and beunih'.ss wheats are found to 
change and run into eai ii other, aceording to soil, 
climato, and mode* of cultinn. Another fact noticed 
liy ifiiuy, to wliicli, if correct, botanists seem not 
to have given due attention, Is, that irllkian had 
four joints in its .stalk, yhr six, and barley eight. 

AJl agree tiiat triiimini (vve shall use the word 
hereafter m the nvstneied sense of common winter- 
w’lieat) Kucct^eded best in dry, .slightly elevated, 
open ground, where the full inliucmce of the sinfs 
rays was not impeded liy trees, while siligo and far 
Were well adapted for low damp situations and stilf 
clayty soils (Gain 84, 85 ; Varr. i. 9 ; Ooltim. il fij 
Plin. xviii, 8). I'hc Bowing of winter wheat (mlia 
uHimnnutis) whether triticum, .siligo, or adoroum, 
eonmieuced for the nmyt part, according to the. 
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Virgilian prccopt, after tlie morning setting of the 
Pleiades, that is, ])}’■ tlio Homan calendar (ix. Kal. 
Nor.), after the 24tli of Octolter, and was always 
concluded before the 0th of IDeceinIjer, jt licing a 
maxim strictly observed among prudent busbaml- 
nicii to abstain from all field work for fifteen days 
Ijcforo, and liltccii days after the winter solstice. 
In wet or liaht soils, however, and in all ex- 
posed situations, wlioic i t was important that the 
roots sliould have a iiim hold of the ground liefore 
the rams and frosts set in, the sowing was fic- 
qiiently comjheted by the end of Septnuber. 

Spring soiling (s/o'/^o /r.oicsifns) was practised 
only when the fanner bad been pieventccl by ue- 
ciflental circumstances horn eoinplftmg Ins work m 
autumn; oi in those loealilu's where, fioiii the ex- 
treme cold and heavy snows, it was h'a.vd that tlic 
young bladi's would he de.-ntroyed m winter ; oi 
finally, where, from the dejith and stitfiiess of the 
.sod (c/«s.si//o/ove), it might be cnqiped re])eatedlv 
ivitliout a lallow. In every case it was cousideu'd 
advisable to thr<;w the .sect! as soon as tlie weatlier 
would peimit, that i.s, iu ordinary .seasons, early in 
hlarih. Tlic (juaiitily of seed ivijuired \va,s Irom 
four to SIX inodii of tnliciun or sd/go to the juger 
according as the soil was nth or ]) 0 (>i ; and from 
nine to bsi modii of far. To understand this dif- 
lercncc, wc must recolkvt that the far was stored 
iqiand sown outiu its thick iuLsks; and, thereiore, 
would occupy almost twice as much sjMce as when 
cleaned like the triticuni. The various ojn'rations 
jieribrmed upon the above quantity of seed before 
it could be brought to the tlira.shiiig-ilooiv required | 
ten days and alialf of work. — Four for the jilough- 
maii {hubulcus) ; one for the harrmver (ornifitr ) ; 
three for the hocr (senriior)^ two days on the first 
occasion, and one on the set'oud ; one for tlie ivcedcr 
(rif/tvaior) ; one and a half for the rcapm* (j/zmor). 

The fine, St Italian wdieat iveighed from twenty- 
five to twenty-six pounds the modiu.s, which cor- 
responds to npwauls of seventy Miiglish pounds 
avoirdupois to the unpennl bushel, the iloniuii 
])oimtl being very nearly J I’d oz. avoud., and the 
modiics *df)11.0 of an inqHTial peek. The lightest 
was that brougiit from Gaul and from the Chmso- 
ne,sis It did not weigh more than twenty pounds 
the mudiu.s. IntiTineduite were the Sardmian, the 
Alcxuiulrian, the Sicilian, the Bmotlan, and the 
African, tlie two last apjU’oacliiiig must nearly in 
exeellmice to the Ttalirm. 

I'lic pro])ortioa ivhieli the jirotbice bore to the 
siH'd sown varied, when Cicero and Varro wrote, 
ill the richest and most highly cultivated districLs 
of Sicily and Italy from d to 1(1 for 1 ; JI> for 1 
wa.s regarded as an extraordinary cro}> obtained in 
a few highly favoured, spots only, wfule in the ago 
of Columella, when agriculture iiad fallen into 
dexviy, the average return wa.s le.ss than 4 fur 1. 
Parts of Egypt, the region of Byyaeium in Africa, 
the neighbourhood of Garada in Syria, and the 
territory of Sybaris were said to render a hundred 
or even a hundred and fifty fold ; hut these ar- 
counis were in all likelihood greatly exaggerated, 
(Oic. m Ferr. iii 47 ; Varr. i 44 ; Colum. Hi, 3. 

§ 4 ; Hill. JL N, xviii 21.) 

Far is uniformly represented as liaving Immi the 
find species of grain ever cultivated iu Ilaly, nud 
as siudi wa.s eiuployml exeliisivGy in religious oere- 
uimiies. Hence iiho/anna became the gouerie 
term for fhmr or meal whether derived from far, 
from triticuni, or from any other cereal Thus we 
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read of trlficea fariun^ uhgmea farina, Jiordcacea 
firbia, even ainiacea fauna (Plin. JL Ad xviii. 0 
XX. 13, xxii. 25). Ill the expressions far intaxnim, 
far hordaceiim found in Colimiella (\in. 5, H)^ 

IS evidently used iat farina, and we shall’ ‘see 
that even nihga is in like iiiaimer used to denote, nor 
only the solid ^graiu, but the Hour produced liy 
grinding it. 1’iiis being premised, we may pro- 
ceed to examine the nu-aniiig of the terms 
umdago s. smila, ciharitun, siJi(/o,fos, alicct, amy~ 
lam, granea. See., several of which have never been 
clearly cxplamed. IJme again ive can give the re- 
sult only of an investigation, m the coiiisc of which 
we are obliged to thread our way through state- 
ments at once ohscure and ii reconcilable. "Regard- 
ing hiticuin tiiid siliffa as two well distinguished 
wiriotii*^ of wiieat, thmr products when 'ground 
were thus cla&.sed by millm-s: — • 

From tiiticum, 

3. FiiUcn, tile fimst Hour cltist, donlilc dressed, 

2. iS/miht, or Slnnlago, the best (ir.st Hour. 

3. Fihainini hx-maukinam, second Hour. 

4. Furjuu's, hran. 

Fiom siligo, 

3. Sdign, till' finest doubie-dt’es.sed flour, msed 
(‘xdu.Mvely for ])astry and limey bread. 

2. /7o,s' (sila/mti;), first flour,* 

3. (\ljai mm .setmndanum, second flour, 

4. FinfuK-n, bran. 

It would a})[iear that Gelsus (ii. 13), considm-- 
ing wheat gemialivas tritiemn, lalled the finest 
and puiest flour .vzAz/o / ordmary flour, .sinu'lu; tlio 
whole produce of the grain, iiraii, and Hour mivtul 
togotlier, avT6mf})o<i, (Plm. //, A. xvHi. <L 
30,11.) ’ ’ 

is jdaced by Pliny among the dilTereut 
liind.s of corn (x\id. 7), and is prolnibly dm sam<j 
with dm Ualirmtram, Ala'a‘ftriim, or spriiig-aown 
yaroi Columella Put«A(Y/ i.s also msed to denote, 
not only tin* grain, but a particular prejiaratloii of 
it, luo.st clearly di'.scribed iu another juLssage of 
Pliny (xviii. 11). The finc.sl uas ma<ie from 
Campanian zca, which uas fir.R rubbed in a wonden 
mordu’ to remove the hu.sk, ntnl tht.‘n {amtms 
I tunirth) do* pure grain (nudata wedalfa) va.s 
poujidiuL In this manner time .sviit.s were pro- 
duce] and cla.ssed according to iheir fiuen(*.s.s, tlir* 
nunitnim, the mnfudarinm, and the coar.s(‘.‘-t or 
afhuervma, and each ua.s mixed with a kiml of' line 
white chalk, found hi'twvou Naph-s and PiitoGi^ 
vvlilch^ Ik came intimately nmalganiatml with It 
{tmnsii m corpus, co/orrnajur vf t nrri/afem q//cr/). 
'i'his compound was the pnnciph* lngr<'<!i<*n*L in a 
sort of poiridgu also culled a/im, while ahearhs, 
signifying propmiy one who pounded alien, fre- 
quently deuote.s a miller in giuimul (Plin. // Ah 
xviii. 7, n, 2.% xxii. 25 ; Gat. Hi ; Gels. u. H ; 
Mart. li. 37, xiii. 0 ; Geopoii, iii, 7.) 

Amyluni is .starGi, mid the modes of preparing 
it are described liy Cato (37), uml Pliny (//.Ah 
xviii. 7), 

^ Granra vam wheat, not ground, but merely 
div<*Hted of its husk, and nnuh* into a sort of por- 
ridgn hy (miUng it iu water and then adding milk. 
(Cat. IW.) ^ 

Uordrnm a, (h'dcum. (upiGr } ; npT, Horn.). 
Next in impurfaiici! to IrUiuum ajid adarcUtHU, was 
hm'dcum or harh*y, which was a more ap}iropriaio 
food for the lower auimals than wheat, was better 
n 4 
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for man wlien ninde into pohula than ndioatof an 
indiffcnMit quality, and iiuiublied excellent btiaw 
and cliaiF (iJtranu^uliinp polea). 

Tlic species must generally cultivated, termed 
liemdicliuin or cKnthennuni^ was, we can scai’cely 
doubt, identical with what wc now call heto' or 
/ny//, the Inwaatlcko/i or six-iovved 

harhy of botanists. It was sown after the vernal 
equinox (lienee called rpi{xi]v% Tlieoplir. If. P, 
Mii. 1), upon land that had heeu twice ploughed, 
at the rate of five modii to tlie juger ; succeeded 
lavst in a diy, loohC, rich soil ; and being an ex- 
baustnig crop, the land from winch it had heen 
rcapeil was suinnu'r fallowed, or recruited by ina- 
nui(‘. It was cut as soon as it was ripe ; for the 
sbilk Ix'ing brittle, was liable to be beaten down ; 
and tbe grain not being enclosed in an outer husk, 
was {'usily shaken. 

Another species, termed (ftitaVmim, or dhti- 
eliinn, th(‘ same apparently wdth the modern //or- 
i/vuni Kuf<pirej or with the J/ouhnnn distLchum.^ 
varieties of the eommon two-rowed barley, was 
KMiiarkable for its weight and winieiiess, and an- 
swered well for iuix;ing wdth wheaten Hour in 
baking lu'cad for slaves. U was sown in autumn, 
winter or early spring, at tlu‘ rate of .six modii to 
tbe jnger. Five inoilii of seed hordeum reipiired 
si'i days and a bulf of labour to bring il to the 
thrashing-door; vin. ploughing thiee days, harrow- 
ing {(H'culorid oprrd) oing lioeiiig (parntorui) one 
and-a-half, reaping (nieusorh) on(‘. 

IMiiiy speaks of liordcuni as the lightest of all 
frumenia, weighing only 15 iimuids to the modius 
(Homan |Knind=aild5 oz. avoird.). In mild cli- 
Tnat(‘.s itmightlie sown early in autumn. (Theoplir. 
If. /*. viii. 1 ; Cat. 115 ; Varr. i. oi ; Cohim. ii. 
.9. 14, 15, 10 ; Virg. f/eorf/. i. 210 ; rim. If Ah 

xviii. 7, 10; Cleopon. ii, 14.) 

i\ /^mkum and fS/Uiuiu arc commonly .spoken of i 
LogcLiun', us if they were only \arieties of the same 
grain. The first is in all ])rohnbility the f\w/<u(m 
'udikuicnm or cfotrmon nidhl. of hotani.sts, tbe 
tkvpos or pckiPT} of ihetireeks; the second i.s 
]>crliapM the AV/e/vV. Ikdira ov Ilidl<i» 'ut'dlvt., wddeli 
corre.Hpoiuls to tliede.scrijition of ; wliih* the 

.speides noliceil liv Hliny as having been lirought 
from India, less than ttm years before the ]»eiiod 
when Ik' wrote is, \ie <‘an scarcidy doubt, tbe 
/Soiy/mm ^v/Zyuri*, or //itrrd of the Arabs. 

Jhinienm and miJuun wm-e sown m .s]iring 
(Virg. (ituivij, i, 210), towards the end of Araieli, 
at the rate of four si'xtaidi (f)ints) only to tlu' 
jugfhg but they required repi'ateil hoeing and 
\v<‘eding tokinq) them clean. They .succeeded well 
in light loo.se soil., even on sand if wadi irrigatial ; 
and as .soon a,y the cans wi're fairly formed, they 
were gathered liy tlu' hand, hung up t<» dry m the 
sun, and in tliis state would ke<q) for a longer 
pmnod than any other grain. Miiiuiu was baked 
into bread or cakes, very palatable when (‘atmi 
hot ; and both panicimi and milimn made good 
porridge (pidf). Although not nmcdi used liy the 
popuhitimi of Italy, <‘xcepi perhaps in Campania, 
they formed a nw.st important artude of food in 
the Gauls, in Pontu.s, in Harmatia, and in bJtbio- 
pla. (Cat. 6 ; Colum. ii. i). § 17 ; Plin. f/. /V. 
xvili. 7, 10, 20 ; Pallad. iv, #5 ; Geopoii. ii. JIB ; 
Tbeophr. II. d*. A. ii. 17, ii. P. viii, 3 ; Dioscor. 
illlO.) 

rye, the S(*cdk cermle of botanists, is not 
pientioned by any of tius Greek writers unless it 
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bo the jSpi^bn described by Galen {De AhmenL 
PucitlL i 2) as cultivated in Thrace and Macedonia 
(hut this, in all juobability, was a coarse vaiiety of 
.spelt), nor by Cato, Vairo, Columella, nor Palia 
dins. J^hny alone {H N. xviii. 40) speaks of jt, 
and in the tbllownng terms : — “■ Secale Taunni sub 
Alpibns A.smim vocant, dcteirimmn, et tantum ad 
aiecndain famcm : loeiimda sed gracili stipula, 
nigiitia tiiste, sed poncleie praecipumn. Adims- 
cetiir liuic far ut niitiget amaritudini'in ejiis ; et 
tainen sic qiioipie ingrathsimum ventri est. Nas- 
citur quahcmupie solo cum centesimo grano, ip~ 
sunupie ])ro laetamiue est.” In the previous 
cliajiter he make.s it identical with pirtfUjo^ tliat 

i. s, corn sowm for the purpose of lieaiig cut gn'en as 
fodder. Bee remarks upon Panayo i)elo^v'. 

Arena., tbe oat ((ip6}xos .s. ^poopo';., ']’he()])lir, 
I/. P. \iu. 4 ; Dioseontl. ii. IG), the ("/.fo. sailra 
of botanists, need scarcely be noticiul in this ])lace 
.since it eaunot be laiscd as a gram w Ith aiqy ad- 
vantage in a climate so warm as iluit of Gnuu'c or 
of Italy. Coliinudia (ii. 10. §9) aiididiny (//. Ak 
xviii. 42, Arena f/wem) recommended tliat it 
should be sowm for green fodder, and the latter 
leinarks that it became a sort of emu (/) iinienf/ JU 
inbl((7’) hi Gi'rmany, where it fonneil a regular 
crop, and where oatmeal jiorrulge wa,s a ualioiial 
di.sh (fiopie alia jm/le r/ranf, //. Ah xviii. 4 I. 
§ 1 . coni]), iv. *27, "SI. 35). In another fiassage 
(//. Ah xxii. GO) th<‘ same author pn seiihes oat- 
meal {iuenaeea Jdi tnu) .steeped in \m(‘g<ir a.s a 
reituMlv' for .sjmts o!i the .skin. Tbe .Gciec. con- 
demned as a Lnuibb'Home vuu'd by Cato (/ih /th 
xvxvii. Ii .5) and Virgil {s/erdeb aienae., G. i. 151) 
is, probably, the Aieva Jldna of botaiii.sts, al- 
though Pliny (//. Ah xviii. 44. Ji I ) inakes no dus- 
tinction belueeii tins and the cultivated kind. 

Other cereals w'e may di.snii.s.s very brlelly. 

Oryza (ofw(a., iipv(ov)., rice, was Imported from 
the Fast, and was imudi esteemed for making gruel 
(ptib((na). 

Zea ((Va, Jyia), Ol/fra (5Xi/pa), Jljdie (Tb/^r?), 
and of vvhieii the first two are nannul by 

Homer, imust be regarded as varieties of the 
ciun SpeJta or/Wr (Ih'rocl, ii. 3G ; Theophr. //. /k 

ii, 5, viii. 9; Dio.seorid. ii. 110 ; Galen, de Ah- 
vient. Faeidt i. 2, 13). The statements found in 
the eight(‘entli book of Pliny’s Natural History in 
ri'fm’mice to these four are altogether unintelligible 
wluMi <'()m[)are'd with I'ach otlier. lie evidently 
coj)ied, a.s w'as too ofOm bis cu.stom, from a num- 
ber of di^-cordant authorities without attempting 
to reconcile or thinking it lUMUVssary to point out 
their eontradh-tions. la one phice (xviii. 20. § 4) 
he says distinctly tliat Anuea is the Oiyra of 
Homer, and in another he seem.s to .say (xviii. 1 1) 
tliat Glyra in Kgyjit bt'came F.ir ( Jar in A/hyipla 
e,v oh/ra eoiijiednr). Now we know from Hero- 
dotu.s (ii. 3G) that in his time Olyra and Fea were 
considtu'ed synonymous, and that these exclusividy 
were cultivated by the Fgyplians. I [mice wo 
shall be led to conclude that the wdieat vvlncli 
has b<‘cn rai.sed ri^cently from the .seeds discovered 
hi the numuny eases is in reality the ancient Zea 
or Olyra, and from its a]>pearancc we should fur- 
ther 1)0 induced to identify it with tbe TriUemn 

I ramimm of Pliny (//. N. xviii. 21), 

With regard to Irio and Ihrmimm^ of which 
the former soenns to have been called fp/angev by 
the Grcek.s, both enunuu'uted by Pliny among 
fnmientu, although he afterwards somewhat (juali- 
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fies Lliis ns-^orLioii, we de ii<d hazard a cenjectiiue. 
(Flin II Ah XV 111 . iO. § I — 22, \\n. To.) 

We ina>'^ ciiiichido tins settion with an I'lmmcra- 
tion of the tecliiiical terms employed to denote the 
dilfereut paits rii an ear and stalk of corn. 

The whole car waS named atpira; the hcaid or 
awn au'^ia ; the car, when beardless, s/xm inu- 
tica,^ the wliile solid suhstauee of the arain, ixfi- 
'DUDii sn/ifhnii — xxlafa inriltillx- — (iiXJiif/ii ; the 
husk which immediately envelopes the j^vamun, 
(flmtuf, with which emVea', t/nncK, are 

'used as synonymous ; tlie outer husk o’e.'os , tin 
outer husk with the short st rave attach (‘d, ;>i'//en, y 
the stem, cif/itius^ to which sw/a’/s, caulh, 

coiTes])oiid 111 le'^umiiious plants ; the knots oi 
loinis in the stem, //to/ev/Zy uifh'tih ; tlu' .dieatii- 
like blade In the stem iUnii which the ear 
forth, viufinx, 

2. CropH (xeopoTra, LopumuHt). 

The v(‘oetables falling; propm'l}' under this head, 
cliielly culuva,t(>d liy the ancients, were . <(, Jxthu ; 
b. Liijxitiis ; a. /mw.v s, Lcniivula ; <L ( '/eer , c. 

; f, : // Pi,suni; to winch, 

in onb'i* to avoid multi])l 3 'ni,L> subdivisions, we 
any add AGyi/ and Pdfui^ since in common w'tb 
the le/^unniia tiny served as food both (or men and 
cattle. 

u. Paha, Tlie aneii nt tie* /rudy-jv of the 

Gn c'ks, notwithhlaodiiiy all that h.u ]ieeiniri.,ed lo 
the contiaiy, was eei iamlw one oi llii' varietii*;, of 
our common lubl bi-an, the |7e n. or Ixiha 
vubjdt’Ls arevvevA* ol' liotaulsts. U impiired (‘ither 
rich and strony, or well minmied land. If sown upon 
moist lowdyiny yrmtnd tlint had remaiimil loin; 
iincropped (reb^nliun)^ no previous preparation was 
jiecesHuiy ; hut the s-- d was {leattered timl at mire 
ploughed ill ; tiie held waa then nblied nrul linally 
harrowed (rfini er/ilimufo i/x/n avi'/xni.s, hidra- 
biinn.% tmptimrfduupfr (HYdbauus)^ the object boiiif; 
to bury the seed as (lei'paii possilihv Ibit iflnsum 
wmvto be sown upon l.uid from wlihdi a coni crop 
liadbeen jiisireap!‘f! fm2('(6//'/.s'i'y/er),a'\ertlH‘otiihbh* 
was cleared away, manure vras sjji’ead at the rale 
of twcuit)^ four \<‘h(‘S to the Juym*, and then the re- 
maining operations wen‘ the same as above. Ilicli 
land requiri'd from four to six iiu.dii to the juyer, 
pooler soil somewhat more. A portion nfthi^ .'.eisl 
was committed to the ground about the middle 
(medid tlu' remainder at the <md of the 

corn-sovviny season (fidplf/tdudid/fS milh), Virgil 
(f/emy/. i, 2l5j, indeed, follovvdng the practice of liis 
own di.striet, directs that Ikuiuh Klumld be .sinvii in 
spring ; but, this was disapproved of in tin* rent of 
Italy because the Btaiks (ddub’s—- Jdbdf(((,)^ihi‘ ]m\A 
and the buMks (dem/dfjdijimui)^i\\\ of 
which were of great value as brnd for cattle, were 
less luxuriant bi the spring-sown (friiddPnt} jlthit) 
than in the autumnal croji. Golumeila recouimmubs 
that beans should b(‘ lined thrm* thue.s, ia wliich 
ease tiny reipnred no weeding. When they bad 
arrived at maturity, tiny were reaped clone to the 
ground, wm'o made up into sheaves (jUiHdndi), 
were thrashed by num who tossed tli(‘ bundles with 
forks, trampled them under foot, and beat tlimu 
with Hails {baeulh)^ and bnall)’', were clcun<*d by 
winnowing, The iiarvivst tonic jdacn in (kmtrul 
Italy about the end of Miy, and honco the first of 
Junes was named Cb/cz/duo PdhantHi^ because on 
that day new beaus were itsed in sacred nt<% From 
four to six modii of sited rc(|uired two dayi^’ work 
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of the plmiglmuou if the land was nevvdy broken 
up, but oiify onc‘ if it liad bemi cropprd the prev lous 
fu'ason ; li.ii rowing oceipued one day aiul a ball', 
the III it hoeing mie dav' and a half, the second and 
third each one da}', leaping one day ; in ad, seven 
or eight days. 

Dean meal {fomentnm^ crfxTjyija) was baked into 
liread or cakes (apros icvdpu/o'/p cspecialU’- if 
mixed with the Hour of wheat or millet ; vdu'u 
made into porridge (Jabaria, pids faha(d)^ it was 
accounted :m acceptable olicring to the gods and 
tinniif'd IPf'nia^ — a name properly applied to the 
beaus brought homo and set apart fur Imly pur- 
jmses (Hoiii. //. xiii. 5b.O ; Cat. iJd ; Viur. 'i.-id ; 
Cohan. 11 . 10, 12 ; FalLid. li. 0, vn. '/> ; Pliii. 11, lY. 
XV 11 . .*>, xviii. 12, xix, ?, ; Geojxm. ii. 35 ; Dlo.scoiid. 
ik 127 ; Tlu'ophr. 11 P. no 2, vii. 3, vhi, 1 ; com}>. 
Fort, .sv a. Pv/uia: (bdl. iv. ]l,:v. 1.5j Macrob. 
Sdf i. 12; Cie. //e/>ia. i. 30 ; Ov. PtftI, v. 43b‘.) 

b, l,Hpiiid% the of the Greeks, seems to 

mditde the lj/jdn?f,s ((Ujiis, the A Z/i'/cw, and the 
A. pz/o.s/zs of butuiiists, tlie common white, yellowg 
and ruse lupines of mir gardens. The first of the 
abov'e .species was that cliielly eidtnated by the 
IJonums, and is pronounced by Colunudla. to be 
tlie Tim.st valn.ilde of the ((‘giuiiina, li'vausi* it de- 
maiub'd very little labour, was a Kuri' crop, and 
ii'stiad f'f uchaustifig, actually rebeslied and ma- 
nured the I, Jink Steep'ol m water and afterwards 
hoiled, it lor.n ‘d an excellent food for ovmi in 
wi'in-r, and might bf* used even for man duriiig 
periods of .scarcltv. It could be nowu as soon as 
tlira-Jied, udglit bi* ra->t upon ground mqut'pared 
by plougjiiiig or any other opcsution (rnnpf^mmilt- 
dzev), and was eoverisl up unv how, or not covered 
up uiall, b(‘ing juoteeted by its Inlleruehs from tlie 
attacks of Idids ami other ainmaks. 

Thi' projaT sea -on for fmvim; was early in au- 
tumn, ill order (bat the stalks inieht acquire vigour 
behire the cold vveatluT .s(*t in ; tlu' (|nau(ity of 
semi wu". ten inodii to tlie jug, er, and tlie ernp'wns 
nsipml after it bad rennined a. vear in th(‘ ground. 
It .siiccof'ded wi'll ill any dry light land, but not in 
Wet tenacious soil, 'j'en moilli reipii red in all only 
three days’ work ; one for covering up, one for 
lianowita.'’, and mu' for reaping, andof these opera- 
tions, the tvv'o favt might, If there was a props of 
woik, be dispiumefl with. (Gat. y. 35 ; Cohun. ii. 

I <k id, ,vi, 2 ; ikillad. i. (I, ii. tl, vi. 3, vii. 3, ix. 2 ; 
i^lin. IP jV. xviii. 14 ; Geopon. ii. 3.9 ; Virg, 
(Jidnp. i. 75.) 

<\ id-tis V,. Ijf'nlteidd,, the (panh of the Greeks, 
the nioderu Prrtmi. Lenh^ 17, •/a Ames', or Ficntile, 
warn sown twiceayiun*, lutein autumn (pi‘rmedmm 
ddinrfPidi) and early in spring, on dry light soil, m 
the proportion of rather more than a modina to the 
jnger. It was recoimuendinl to mix the seefl with 
dry ituuiure, tiud after leaving it in thin state for 
four or live duy.s, then to .scatter it, A mod ins and 
a halfrixjuired <'ig,ht days’ work ■-“ploughing, three ; 
harrowing, nu(‘ ; hoeing, two ; weeding, om^ ; pul- 
ling, oue. (Gat. 35 ; Virg, Gkwy/. L 2*211 ; Galmn, 
ii. It), 12 ; xi. 2. ; Plin. If. A7 xviii, J2, 31 ; 
Jht.llad. xii. 1 1 ; Thmiphr. /A P* viii, 3 ; Dioseoriii 
ii, 129; Geopon. li. 37; comp. Martial, xiii. tD. 1 j 
Gel!, xviii. Ik) 

(L (dlcr}\ the i!p(6iy()os of the Greeks, Tlio 
f %Y)'ioliitnuiii, (lipids) and the (derr VU' 

I’hitieH of our common chlek-pea, were sown in 
rich Koil, during the month of March, in the pro- 
portion of throe Jimdli to the jugmv the soeds 
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having 136611 previously steeped to make them 
germinate more readily. The crop was considered 
injurious to the soil, and therefore avoided hy 
prudent hus])andinen. Three inodii of Cicer re- 
ninred four days for ploughing and sowing, two 
clays far harrowing, one day for hoeing, one day 
for weeding, and three days for pulling {veUmilttr 
Uihas). (Colum. li. 10, 12 ; Plim //.A^.xviii. 12 ; 
Dioscorid. li. 126’ ; Tlieoplir. vin. 1, il, 5, 6 ; Geo- 
pon. li. 36.) 

e. ChcercuJu^ the xdOvpos of the Greeks, the 
Ijtd//f/nis saii'i'us of hotainsts, which Pliny seems 
to regard as a small variety ol the CAvn*, was 
soivn in good land cither at the end of October or 
at tlie heginuing of the year, in the proportion of 
thiee modii to the jugeit None of the leguniina 
})raved le.ss hurtful to tlie ground, but it was rarely 
a, successful crop, for it suffered most from the dry 
weather and hut winds which usually prevail c'd 
when it was hi flower. Pour modh of Cicercula 
riMpiired six days’ work — plonglung, three ; harrow- 
ing, one ; weeding, one ; pulling, one. (Coimn. ii. 
10, 12 ; Plin. JI. IV. xviii. 12 ; 'Pallad. ii. 5, hi. 4 ; 
TluMjphr. /I. P. viii. 3 ; comp. Piutarcli, QiiaesL 
Pont.) 

f. Phasvlus S, iVawoA? (c|)a<T'//Aos ; (pacT'poXos ; 
<|ja(rtoA.os-), tlie common kulne^'-hcan, succeeded 
best 111 rich land ngulaily eroppi'd, and was sown 
loward.s the end of OcLolier in tin* jiroportion of ' 
four modii to the juger. Tiiese four modii re- 
((lurctl three or four days’ work, — ploughing, one 
or two, according to the soil ; harrowing, one ; 
neaping, one. The pods of the })baselus were some- 
times eaten along with the seeds, according to our 
own custom. (Virg. {/mrr/, i. 227 ; Colum. ii. 1 0 , 
12, xL 2 ; Pliii. //. N, xmii. 12 j Pallad. ix. 12 ; 
X L) 

//. Pismi (ria'op ; iri<ros ; vicraros)^ the common 
fiitd pea, succeeded best in a loose soil, a warm 
situation, and a moist climate. Jt was sown im- 
mediately after the autumnal equinox, in the pro- 
portion of rather less tlian four modii to the juger, 
and cnltivatcd exactly in the same manner as the 
pf/fiardiitt. (Colum. ii. 10, 13 ; Plin. /-/. iV. xviii. 7, 
12 ; Theophr. If. 1\ in. 27, viii. 3, 5.) 

Kupus., the iSownxr of Dioscorides, is the mo- 
dem lla])e, the Praa-siaa of hotani.sts. lia- 
pfinp the 70771 /A.is of 'i'heophrastus, is the modern 
Turnip, the ilno.vsnw Ni(}>us of botanists. The 
value of these plants was in a great measure ovm*- 
looked by the earlier Roman writers, while the 
Greeks regarded them too much in the light of 
garden herbs ; hut Pliny enlarges upon their merits, 
and by the Gauls beyond the Po, who wintered 
tludr oxen upon them, their culture was di'emed 
next in importance to that of corn and wine. They 
were highly useful as food for man, for cattle, and 
oven for birds ; both the leaf and bulb were avail- 
able ; being very hardy, they could be left in the 
ground, or would keep well if stored up, and thus 
one crop might he made to hold out until another 
came in. They reiptfred loose, well-pulvensed, 
and highly-mamired soil, Rajia succeeded hest in 
low, moist situations, and were sown at the end of 
June after five plonghings {quiuto m/ca) ; impl, 
which were more adapted for dry sloping land, at 
the end of August or beginning of September, 
after fourploughinga (qmrto mica) ;hot\ iiowever, 
in warm and well- watered spots migbt be sown 
in spring. A juger ret|uired lour sextarii (about 
four imperial pints) of timiip seed and five of 
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rape seed, because the napus does not, like the 
riipum, expand into an ample bulb (non in vvn- 
iiem kdescU)., but sends a thin root straight down 
(had tenmm radiccm deorsum apd). Columella, 
however, distinctly states that tlie ia]tiim nml 
napus passed into each other, untler the iniluciiec 
of a change of .soil or climate. Rapina is tlie tetm 
for a bed or field of turnips. (Dio&coiid. ii. 134, 
136 ; Cat. V. 35 ; Colum. ii. 10 ; Plm. II. N, 
xvm. 13.) 

3. Green Forage Crops (Pahula). 

This term included all tliose crops which were 
cut green and employed exclusivity as forage for 
the lower animals. The most important were : — 
a. Medica. b. Foenum Grueeuin. c. J'ula. d. 
Cicera. e. Flrvinn^ FiTtlia. f. Fan ago., Orp- 
miim. g. Foeynim. The description ot the* last 
will involve an account of the s^'.stcm piirsuiul m 
the managoineiit of meadows. 

a. AlfdLa (M?jSi/i/j sc. iroa) the mocb'rn Tm- 
ceme. The most important of all the plants eul- 
tivated for stock cxcluRi\ely wais IVlediea, so calf'd 
hecaiise introduced into Gieece during the Pt'rsi.ni 
wars. When once properly sown, it would last 
for many yeais, might bo cut repeatedly dm mg 
the same season, renovated rather than exhausted 
the soil, was the best fatiiuier of lean cattle, the 
best restorative for those that were sick, and so 
nourishing that a single juger RUjiiilied siifncieiit 
food for three hor.scs during a wlioli* year. Hence 
the greatest care was bestowed upon its culture. 

The spot fixed upon, which was to be neither 
dry nor spongy, received a first ])l(nighing aliout 
the beginning of October, and the upturned eartli 
was allowed to be evqiosed to the weather for the 
winter ; it was carefully ploughed a second time, 
at the heg'inumg of February, wlien all the stones 
were gathered off, and tlie larger clods broken liy 
the hand ; in the inonili of March It ■was plouuhed 
for a third time and harrowed. The ground thus 
prepared ■was divided into plots or heels (nu‘f(s) as 
ill a garden, each fifty feet long and ten feet 
hroad, so that ready access miglit he gained by 
the walks between for fiu])])lyiug water and ex- 
tirpating the weeds. Old dung was tben spread 
over the whole, and the sowing took place at ihi' 
end of April, a cyathus (about of an impi rial 
pint) of seed being allowed for I'acli bed of the 
dimensions describ(‘d above. The s(*od was im- 
mediately’' covered in with wooden raki'S {hgnehi 
rast(ifis), and the operations of jioeing and weed- 
ing were performed repiMtedly with wooden im- 
plements. It was not cut for the first lime until it 
had dropped some of its seed, hut aftervards 
might he cut as tender as tin* fanner tiiought fit 
After each cutting ii was well watiu’ed, and ns 
soon as the young blades liegau to bprout, every 
weed was sedulously removed. Managed in tins 
manner it might be cut sk timivs a year for ten 
(Pliny says thirty) years. It was ui'ceHsary to 
use eautiou in giving it at first to cattle, since it 
was apt to inflate them, and make Idood, too 
rapidly, but when tbey were habituated to its 
use it inigbt be supplied freely. It is very re- 
markable that this species of forage, to 'which so 
much importance was attnehcul by the R,oma,ns, 
has altogetluT disnjipeared from Italy. We are 
assured by M. Cbaieauvieux that not a single plant 
of it is now to be seen. (Van*, i. 42 ; Colum. ii. 
10, 2B ; Vii'g. (korg, i 215 ; Pallad. iii. 6 , v. 1 ; 
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Pliii. II. N. xA'iii. 16 ; Rioscoiid. ii. 177 ; Thcophr. ' 
//. P. vhi. 7.) 

h. Pocinnn-Ihriecum.^ variously tomied 'rr/A.ts, 
0ovKGpoj9 s. ^oviccpus^ icepahis and alydnepcoSy 
tlie Tiujonella focnuni Oidccinn.^ or common Foiiu- 
greek of botanists, v/ns called SdirpKt by country 
people, and siiccc('dcd best Avhen toUilIy ne^Lilcctcd, 
caro being taken in tlie first place not to biixy tlie 
seed deep {scarificdlione sfinlit/). Six or seven 
inodii, which was the allowance for a juger, rc- 
([uired two days for sowing and one for rea]>nio. 
(dat 35 ; Coluiii. ii. lb, xi. 2 ; Plin. //. N. XAiii. 
16, xxha L9 ; Dioscond. il 124 ; Theoplir. //. 
ill. 17, win 8.) 

e. Viaa (crripaicop., the I3iki6v of Galen), some 
one of the vaiU'tU'S of tlii' Vieia sahru., the Vetch 
or Slimmer (or W iiitc'r) Tun^ of botanists. It 
might lie sown, on dry land at dilfen iit jicriods of 
the year, iisiiall}’' ahont the autumnal equinox AA'lien 
intended for gieen fodder ; in Jamiarvur later, him 
raised fur seed. (But see Plui. JI.A\ xvni. 15.) 
I’lie r|iiaiiiit,y required in the former ease luis seven 
mod 11 to the juger, in the latter six. Particuhi** 
care ivas taken not to east tlie si‘cd when tlnne 
Avas dew or nioisture of any sort upon the suriace 
of tlie ground ; iln^ ])eriod of the clay sdected for 
the ojierntiou Avas therefore some lioiirs after Biin- 
risc, and no more Avas scattered tlian could be 
eovm'cd up before night. It required little labour — I 
ploughing two da}s, harroAviiig one, reaping one ; 
in all, four days’ work for six or siwen iiiodii. 
(Cat 35 ; Varr. i. 31 ; Virg. f/mry. i. 75 ; Coluui. 
ii. 10. § 2.9, 12. § 3; Plin. //. Ad xviii. 15; comx). 
Ov. Fast v. 267.) 

(h Cim'u, the (Siixpo? of Theophrastus, the La- 
ihi/rm (Iwera of botanists, Avas soavii after one or 
two plonghlngs (pn/no vel ullero sitlco)^ in the 
inontli of March, tlie (jiiantity of sei'd varying, ac- 
cording to the ricliness of soil, from two and a 
half to four modii for the juger. In soiitliorn 
Spain it avum givim to the cattle crushed (ivccm 
/rm), steeped in water, and then mixed Avith 
chalk Twelve poniuls of erruni were conaidiwed 
equivalent to sixteen of acorn, and suflicient for a 
yoke of o.xcn. 

Ciceni Avas cultivated for its seed also, and forim^d 
a not unpalatable food for man, dilFering little if at 
all in taste from the cicemila, but bdtig of a 
darker colour. (Coium. il Il,§ J, 12; Pallud. iv. 

6 ; Plin. JIN', xviii. 12 ; Tlieophr. //. P. iv. 2.) 

a Knvim, JUrrlla, the upoOus of Dioscorides, are 
apparently varieties of the Fwum JCtvifc, or Wild 
Tare of botanists. Frvuni succeeded best in poor 
dry land ; might be sown at anytime between the 
autumnal equinox and the beginning of March, at 
the rate of live modii to the juger, and demanded 
little care. The above quantity required six days’ 
liilmur — ploiigliing and sowing tAvo, harrowing one, 
hoeing one, Avoeding one, reaping oim. ( Vtorr, i. 32 ; 
Virg. Fd. iii iOO ; Colura. il 10. 34, !!,§ H, 
P2. § 3, 13. § 1, vl 3, xl 2; Pallad. 51 8; 
Plin. ILN. xviii 15 j Theophr. JL P, ix, 22; 
Bioscorid. ii. 1 31 ; comp Plaut. McdML i L)^ 

f. Farrago, Ocgmim, On corajwiring the various 
authorities quoted at the end of this paragraph, al- 
though they abound in contradictions, wc shall be 
led to conclude — > 

1. That/hrw( 7 o Avas the general tciTO^ employed 
to denote any kind of com cut green for Ibddor. 
The name was dcTived from /hr, the refuse of that 
grain being originally soAvn for this purpose (/hr- 
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rago ew rccrcmcutis /arris praech'nsti scritnr'), hut 
alterAvards rye (sm//c), oats {avenue), and barlc}^, 
were employed ; tlie last-mentioned being, in tlie 
estimation of Columella, the best ; and these giains 
Avere not always soAvn alone, but frequently Avitli 
an admixture of the vetcli and auuious kgumimi. 
IT eiice fan ago is used liy Juvenal to denote a 
confused medlc^r of heterogeneous topics. 

2. That ii^ fairago properly denoted corn cut 
green for fodder, so ocgmuni Avas the name given 
to plants of the hean kind, AAdien used in the same 
manner, before they came to maturity, and fonned 
pods. Manlius Sura, gives the proportions of ten 
modii ol beans, tAA'o of vetches, and tivo of crvlliae 
to the juger ; and this couihiuation Avas said to he 
unijroA'ed the addition of Arena Graeca, sown 
m .lutumn ; it Aims tlie first crop available in the 
early part of the year, and lienee, of the three forms 
ocimitn, uchmiui, oegntum, Ave can scarcely doulit 
that tile list is the most accm ate, and that tlie 
name was gwen on acioimt of the lajmlity of its 
gruAvth in spring. From the expression of Plni}', 

Apud antiqiius erat ])abuli genus quod Cato 
Ocgninni A’oeat,” and the silence of Colmudla, 
who nH'utioiis the garden lierb ocgmitm (basil) 
only, we infer tliat this soit of pahulum A\'as little 
iiMod aft(‘r the linn* of Vario. The notion of 
(jc.stKT tliat oeymum is dovi'i’, the coKiOoop rpiTrc- 
rr}kou of CalliinaehuH, is directly at variance with 
the statenienls of Pliny, who muitlons tnjhlium a.s 
a distinct jilant. (Cat. 27, 53, 54 ; Van*. 5. 23, 
31 ; Cuhnn. il 10. § 31, 35, xl 3. § 29; Piin. 
JI.N, x\iii. 16.) 

g. Foetinm, l*ral(t. So mneh iiTi])nrtaTice Avas at- 
tached to stock, that many coihkI red a good mea- 
dow as the most Axiliiahle species of land, r(‘{|iiliing 
little ti’ouble or outlay, mibjcct to none of the casual- 
tif\s to which other crops wiwe exposed, afrording a 
sure return every year, and that tAvofohl, in tlui 
shape of hay and of pasta r«i. 9'he meadows Avero of 
two kinds, the Dry hb'adoAv {skraiteam pratam) and 
the Irihgatcd or \\''uler M(‘adow {pmfum riguu/n). 
The liny produced from a mr-adow whose own rich 
natural iiioi.stiire diil not require an artificial 
stimulus was tin* lu'sh Any land which declined 
with a gmitle slope, if eitluT naturally rich and 
moi.st, or caphlo of imgation, might be laid down 
as a mi'adoAV, and the most appre^ved method of 
procedure was the folIoAving : — The land having 
l>een thoroughly ploughed and well lalioiired in 
summer, Avaa in autumn sown Avith rapa, or napl 
or beans, the folloAving year with wlu'at, and m 
the tliird year, dl trees, Imshcs, and rank AV{‘ed.s 
having extiiqiatcd, Avith tlie A'ctch (vieia) 

mixed Avith grass seeds. Tlie clods Avere bridcmi 
down Avith rakes, the surface accurately levidled 
])y wicker hurdles, so that the soy the of tlie mower 
(/bc7iimu) might nowhere eneounter any ob.staehv 
The vetclies Avere not cut until they hadaiTivf'd at 
maturity and begun to drop their seed ; and after 
they had been removed, the gras.s, Avhcu it had at- 
tained to a ]}mpi‘r luught, Avas mown and made 
into hay. Then the indgation commenced, pro- 
vided the soil was for in loose earth it was 
neci'ssary to allow the gra.S8 roots to obktin a hrm 
hold. For the first year no stock Avere permitted 
to grtme lest their feet shoidd pouch up the soft 
ground, but the young blades were cut from time 
to time. Tn the second year, after the hay-making 
was over, if the ground Avas moderately dry and 
hard, the smaller animals were admitted^ n» 
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liorses or oxen until the third. About the luiddle 
of February in each year, an abundant top-drossiii, 4 
of manure mixed with jjrass-sceds was apjilied to 
the upper part of the held, the benefit ot wdiicli 
was exteiuh'd to the lower portions hy the flow 
either ot natural rain or .of artificial streams. 
When old meadows became mos.sy, the best le- 
iimdy was to s])rin]de ashes copiously, which 111 
many cases killed the moss ; but when tins failed, 
the most sure jilaii was to break up the laud afiv.sli, 
which, luuinn lain long uiiclisturbed, wuis suie to 
afford alnindaiit ciops. 

In mahing hay, the grass rins to be cut (fuki- 
bus stib.^ccurl) heforc the stem bad liegun to lose 
Its iiaLural moisture, while the seed was not yet 
pt'ilectlv njjc ; and in drying, it was essential to 
avoid the tivo extremes of exposing it for too long 
or too short a time to the sun and air. In tlie 
tornuT ca.se, the juices were sucked out, and it 
liecame little better than straw ; in tlio latter, it 
was liable to ferment, heat, and take fire. Alter 
being properly turned over with ierk.s {/urcillts 
Tcrsd! i) it was collected and laid in regular swathes 
(rixaiahiniua in sftbjam)^ and tlnm hound into 
.sheaves or bundles {(tlqua it<i intttnjilos rtuaenuis). 
'J'he loo.se stalks were next raked togelber {ra.sixilt'i 
i'ituh) and tlumGiole crop { faenhivk) carried borne 
and ston'd in lolhs, or, if Lins was not conve- 
nient, built up ill the field into conical risks (/// 
?«e/u.s (',(// //i coATe/z/fV). Rastly, the inequalitus 
])as,sed over by the movvens (lyua* ybfvz/.snv'.s /nvze- 
ki'ivi lint) wmre cut chni^ and smooth {uu'du'ntld 
id cs‘/, fidvUna miscdandd)^ an opeiation 
termed sicd/re prtdiim^ the g!eauiiig,.H thus obtamed, 
which furmeil a sort of nrterniath, being' called 
cardiim^ or sicdinicidd. (Cat, 5, <>, b, 2b, 
50 ; Vnrr. i. 7, -lO ; Colani. ii. Id' — lb; Pallad. 
ii. 2, ill. J, hy2, x. 10.) 

4. {'rr>])S ({ff’itrduxj Makrnih for /'u/ h', ludirirs. 

Of these, tlu' most iiupurtaiit wen*, </. 

Ik Liu inn. 

a. kamuddii (icdy}io:€n\ the f 

Sfdmr., or Common Hemp td’ botaui.ffs, rtspiired 
Hell, 11101 , st, well-vvaJeivd, dei'ply trenched, and 
lilglily maniavd iuml Six grains were sown in 
every .siiuaro foot of gimnnl during tlu' lust weel 
in February, hut the operalioii might he delayed 
for a fortnight if the weallim* was raiav. Colu- 
mella is uiuihletogiv(‘ a.ny detail, -i u ilh regard to tim * 
amount of time and lahuiir nen'ssury for r.itsiug a 
crop of lumip. (Furr, i. 25 ; Coliim. ii, id, 12, 
21 ; Pliu. //.iV. xix. 1) ; Hio.scorid. fu. Km.) 

L iJnum, (Klvuv)^ the Lhmiu, tmUitfkdmunK or i 
Conirnun Flax of botanists, being n^garded as a 
very e.xba listing cru]i, wu.s altogether avoititul, mi- | 
less the soil ha[>pt'iu‘d to be peculiarly suitable, or ; 
the price which it bore in the district very in- 
•viting {nisi prcHum pmdht). It was sown fiom 
the begitmiiig of Octoiier until flu* end of the first 
week in December, in the proporfuui of eight modii 
to the juger, and souudiiues 111 Feliriuiry at the raft* ■ 
of ten modii, ()n account of its scourging f[imlifie.s ^ 
(Firg, (kortf. i. 77), it was generally grown Ujum | 
rich land, such hcuig less lia.bhi to lie seriously in- 
jured, fmt .some .‘mwed it vei’y thick ujion poor 
land, in order that the stalks might he ns thin, and 
therefore the fibre.s as delicate as pos-sibh*. (Viig. 
GVozy/, i 212; Colmu. ii. 10, 14; PI in, //, M 
xvii. .% xix. i ; Pallad. xi, 2 ; (leopon. il. 10 ; 
Dio.seorid. ii. 125 ; Tlieopilir, //. 75 viii. 7.) 
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Snccestdou or Roioftou oj'f'rojis. 

It is OMdent from tlu* in.dractKULs given by 
Columella ( 11 . 4) for ploughmg the liest land, that 
a feiiiiuuor fallow^ usually preceded a com cro]). For 
since the liivst ]jhjiighmg was (xiily 111 .spring, the 
second 111 .snuniiei, and the thud 111 aiitiimn, it is 
mijios.sihlc that a clop could have been laisi'd upon 
the ground during any jiortion 0 ' tlu* period hero 
indicated ; and the same author expie.sslv states 
elsewhere ( 11 . .0), m accordance with tlu* Virgilian 
precept {(L i. 71), that the land upon which wdu'at 
(/cn\ bdujo) was grown ought to r(‘]K)se evety other 
year ; 111 winch case, however, inamirc might he 
dispensed with. Nor did this plan apply to eoni 
alone, for it would seem to have liei'ii the geiu'ral 
practice to pennit nearly one* hall' of the larni to 
remain at re.st, while the productive (‘iiergie.s of tlie 
other iuoIi‘ly weie called into action. It will Ik* 
seen fn.in tlu* caleulatioiis "with regard to time and 
labour for an arahh* farm coiitaming 200 jngeiw 
(Colum. li. 12), that 1 00 jiup-rs only wi*re .sown 
in autumn, 50 witli wheat, 50 wdth leguiiimous or 
green crops ; and if .s] in ng- sowing was resorti'd to, 
which wa.s liy no meaii.s geiii*ral, 50 moii*, .so that 
out of 20f)jn«pT.g at le.ust 70, and more Ireipientlv 
1 00, w<‘U' li4t I'aliovi ('tl. 

I'hen* wen*, iiide(*d, (’xeojitiuns to thi.s f,).dein. 
S'iiiu* laud u.is .*•() pi'dibar!) de ‘p and ru h lli.it it 
might lit* trop]i 4 loi two ot moie ^vi-aiw in sin'. e.*;- 
sioii {(< rni loddjdix) ; but 111 tlii.i eUM* iL was re- 
lieved by XMiyiiig tile eiop, tin* ln'ld from whieli 
wuiti'i’ 'vvheat (/oz ) had Ik 1 11 reaped hemp, Inghlv 
inauiired and sown immediab ly with iK'aii.s, or tlu* 
ground wiiieli hud horno liipimw, hoaim, vi'tdus, 
or any is'iiovatnig crop, was affowed to lu* iallmv' 
(luring wliitei u’ld th<‘U .sown with spring-wheat 
(/nr) (Virg. GVozy/. i. 75 ; eoui}). Pi In, Ji. A'. 
XV 111 . 21), wiiih* a third rotation, still more favom- 
a!)l(*, wgi.s fo tak(‘ two hguuiuious of reiiov.'ting 
cro|i,s after one o\lKnH\iu«> or corn erup. In Caiii- 
liaaia, tlie exlraoidiiiary iertibly of the soil al- 
lowed them fo tax he. enei*'»ies iii'!(>h more .'.even*!) , 
fi)!' there it was eomimm to now hai'h‘\, iiiilh t, 
tiiruijis (rapn), and thi'ii harhyoi wheat again, llu* 
laud r(‘(‘ei\ii!p, niaiuire heffus* tlu* milk t and tiirnifb, 
Init iiewr r(‘mniiiiug vaeaul ; v, luh'that peculiarly 
favuiirefl di.'triet near Kajil s, called the fd/tipi 
irdxniui^ or I'trrnx Ix(harhU\ now the 7ezwz d! 
/xn'tiriK j»iehled an nuiuterraph-d .series of corn 
eroph, two of far, and mo* of millet, wnhoiit a 
lUoineai of reposi* (.K7‘//z'/' /o/o (uKuk 'jxndo'o ,sez//e/, 
bixfurrr). (Cal. 55: Varr. i. -M ; Fug. (dozyA L 
71, Ac. ; Colum. ii. b, 10, 12 ; PI in, //. .V, xviii. 
21, 25.) 

It will be proper, before bringiug tliiH fiar! of 
the sulijecl to a (‘heag fo ('uptaiii a. word whieli 
may occasion emhan'a!''suieid in eou..ei|iieue( of it, 
Kignhieatiou being varieii 4y moditied by the Unman 
agrieulturul writers, 'riiia ib tlu* adji etiw zzmsz//.*, 
which fi<’(pu*uily appears a.i a substantive., and in 
all the three genders, aeeording fw t(pri\ krrUj or 
mliim i.s uu(Ier.stoo(L 

1. Tilt*, original uu’antug of mmdh hr z/mvz/e, 
looking to itii etvmohigv, must liava* bw‘n, bnul 
urndif rrchmnrd (rom a utab* of nature ; and in. 
this .aenat* U m u.s"d by Pliny (//, Ah xvii. 5), 
T(dk (idor) fxre cU in nornfibus rnrHii zv/ezu 
siy/zvz. ((jump. Galli,Htr. in Paml xlvii. 2 !. Ii) 

2. Farro, in liia trixithsi* iM Liupmt irdiun (V. 
5D ; comp. vl. 55, ed. M idler;, piaeea uorffiiii to Ci\ 
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land w'ldcli is allowed occasional !v la repose, in 
opposition to rubtth/lus f/z/ciAniud v. liiclt is crop])* d 
iinceasiuply, — qit/ 'n'^hiiuin) ae Ui- 
soltnr qinnquot atims j, amlnt qui uiL'i’imllilin <i 
woco/os, — - and lieiicr l^iiiiv (H.N. Xviii. 
19 ), Noi'idii e^/ (pioil ((lU'i'ina tonns bcnhn'. 

.‘5. Vaiio, in Ins Tus.tise Jh^ h'e RuPica (i. 
cleJini'S AV;/c,s to iiKsni c'l ^(‘Id winch lias be(‘u 
ploui^liecl and foun; f?; r,'n«, a iicdd ploughed lint 
not y(“t sown ; iif>r<{Ub 'ithi fail antcqvam 

nirida aratime ri.Doi etui ^ nniln^aoiis words which 
nupy he inteiprct-'d to denote a held which has 
home a ciop, but wlncli has not Ik^cu ploipuhod h<r 
a second crop ; in Vvliich case it \yiU be (‘quivalent 
to a, /(illiiio Jie/(I. 

d. Coluniella, iu one passaoo (\h piaef. § 1), 
ein])loys iioui'e lujf/nii ior lunv in* \np,n! hind nn- 
touched hy the plonph ; for in contrastiny the 
tastes of the a^unculluiist and the i>nr/ner, he re- 
marks that tlu‘ ronii'U’ debplits qinitii iiKeuuie tutfj- 
(letu et puro sodi, the latter iitnuih qyaiit/unboqtie ; 
and \huTo (n. pi'aef § I) in lik<‘ niainun* phicm u'h 
vdfis as pasture land, in opposition to scyes', as com 
laud,—" Ao.v itiiiii/lus (‘(lui^djit lit rnmiiiofli/ib nubealui 
Jiuineutuiii III bi'prle ef jiahuhtiii in noru!/. 

. 0 . kolmnidla, us another 'tKs.sa^^e, places eullu 
7 iiji\rliti, land uiuhu' tilhtm‘ in a giuicrul hens«‘, in 
opposition to ruith w/er, land in :i state of nature ; 
and tliiia wi* must nnderstaud the /ufeo tani vuUu 
wtridiff iu Viroirs iirst Ke/opim (v. 71), tuid Av/vf/.v 
n()rulv% the <‘uiti\ated li'dds from whuh a crop liiis 
heem impi'd, — a phrase which forms the (‘oiinectin/** 
link between this immiiii^^ and that noticed a]»o\c 
tinder 3. (Coinp. Pallad. i. (.I, ii. JO.) 

Ib FASTI 0. 

The second gresit clepartmcut of our siihject is 
iA/sf/o, s. Rea J\ibt(U'iek(^ S. Seteiilkt Jkiniondis^ 
these terms Inmio all alike understood to denote 
the art of prvnidiiiin and ieedini' sloel: so us to 
yudd th(' most unijde [indit. 

But Jkmtid must lie considered under the two- 
fold iorniH of 

a. Paatfo ApreRjs n. Res Pccuarht^ and 

)3. Iktsiu) ViUutH'd, 

The forinm* eoinprehendiny tlie management of 
cattli*, sheep, liornea, Ac. ; tiie latter of jiouUry, 
game, fish, lu’es, uiul some other animals to be 
noticed hereafter. 

a. UAhTlO ACRKKTIS S. KEh PEfliAJUA. 

Contains three heads ; 

L IMinoves Peeudes^ including, 3. Sheep ; 2. 
Goa,tH ; o. Swim‘. 

IL DIdJures /^’rudes, including, 1. Kino ; 2. 
IIors(‘a ; 3. Askch ; 4. Alules. Varro indeed, for 
no ri'ason apparmitly except to preserve a sort of 
numerical symmetry, placi's mules iu the third 
division, but as tlu\y evidently belong to tho same 
class as horses ami aRses, wo have to this extent 
departed from his antingcmieni 

Ilf. Animals pro\idi‘d not for the ])roBt which 
they yield directly iu the market, hut necessary 
for the proper maiuteuance of the foregoingt those 
arc 

1, Bogs (eam^ ; 2. Feeders (pHtsiorcs), 

Again, in each of those nine subdivisions (with 
the exception of inules who do not breed) atten- 
tion must be directed to nine dhTererit circum- 
stances, of which four arc to be considered in the 
purcliaso of stock (iu pecore pummeh), four iu the 
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feeding of stock (in pwcote paseendo)^ while the 
ninth, nf a moie general cliaracter, i dates to nuiii- 
ber (da ?iuiiirn)). 

The k)"i cucmmstaiiccs uliidi demand attention 
in pUivbasiug stock are, a. The age of the ammid 
(aetiLb), h, ills points (eopinliij fo) inae) h}' which 
v/e dcPu’junie whether lie is good of his kind. 
c. Ilia Ineiulnig (qua bd .senienw)^ by which we de- 
teriuine wliethcr he is of a good kind. d. The 
legal forms (dejnre in panmdi)) essential to render 
a sale valid, and the warranty wdneh the buyer 
inav demand (qiuapcalmodtini qiianiqm pcaudeni 
rnti oporh at nvdi jni e). 

'idle four circinn.gam cs to be considered after a 
br.*ednie stock ha'dii'on acquired are, e. The mode 
of fwfliiig ( puKtx)) 1(1 answ'cr to the questions 
i(}(ei\\ 11 hen., and inth ulud (ui quit lepione^ ct 
(ptuuda el qveid). f. The impregnation of the 
i ‘male, tln‘ period ot gcstalinn, and her troatmemt 
wh'lr* ]tregnuiit, all ol which are embodied in the 
woidybd//;YA //, The leanng of the young (nu- 
h. The prcni rvation of their liealtli, and 
trc'atnient \di< ri dii cased (da stu/dufe), 

I. 'I’ll.} ninth ami last impiiiy (da numern) re- 
latis to tlie imniber of iioeks and hmds which can 
lie imniitaiucd with adtaulage iu a given space, 
tlie number of mdiVKliials which it is <'\pedieut to 
(oinhiue into om‘ ilock or herd, and the pnqioilioiis 
to be ob, served witli repurd to tho sev and age of 
the im ailxTs of each ilmk and In rd. 

In following tin* (liviMons and topics indicated 
aboie, WT omit the dihcussiona on the diseases of 
sto(‘k and their riunedies, whuh ahound in the 
ngrieuUural writims, and wdiieh form the siihjeet of 
an elahoiate tn'alise (Aluh-iitvdieina s. iM Arte 
VeRrdmtrut)^ hearing the name of Vetjdius^ which 
is probably a translation or compilation from the 
■works of the Greek iVvriarpoi, nr veterinary sur- 
geons, executed at a late ptTiod. 

I. MtNoans PnimnnH, 

1. Bhe(‘]) (peaus ovdlitm s. oinurUtm) tvere <li- 
%id<‘d into two classes wdtli reference to their 
wool. 

( 1 ,) Penis hirtuni^ w'hose ileeces tyero not pro- 
tected artificially. 

(2.) PveuH Tarenfdnnm s. Pecus (rraecum s. Ores 
pallitne h. Ores /ec/w, tvlit/se fleeces wore protectcul 
irom all external injury hy skin jackets. Their 
wmol being thus rendeied finer, and being nuire 
misily scoured and dyed, liroiigbt a higher price 
than any other. 

Bheop were likewise divided into two classes 
fiecordiug as they were home-ft’d or reariul in 
( xtensnm and distant jiuhtures ; wc ilrst consider 
tlumi inuhT this ^loiiit of view. 

nome-f(‘d sheep (fjrepes rdlufid) were allowed 
to jiastiire in the fudds aruinul the farm during a 
portion of the year, wherever tho nature of the 
eouiitry and the system of ciiltivution ])ur«ne(i 
reiubwed this praciicahliq or, more fre([iientiy, 
were kept constantly confined in sheds (siidiufti^ 
septa ' — avUl»\ Imilt iu warm and Bhelterod situa- 
tions, with hard fioors sloping outwards to prevent 
the ac<‘umulati(m of moisture, wliieh was regarded 
an particularly injurious to both the feel and the 
flci'co. Th<‘y were fed upon cytisua, lucerne, 
barley, and leguminous seeds, or when such rich 
and snceident food could not be obtained, on hay, 
bran, chaff, ||ra])o husks, and dry leaves, espe- 
cially those of the elm, oak, and fig, being at all 
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times plentifully supplied with salt. They were 
littered with leaves and twip;s, which were fre- 
quently changed, and the pens wexo kept caio- 
fully clean. 

The more numerous flocks which were reared in. 
extensive pastures {qui in saUihin pasmntur) usually 
passed the winter in the low plains upon the coast, 
and were driven liy legular did't roads (caUes 
puhiicae) in summer to the mountains of Central 
Italy, just as in modern times vast dro\cs pass 
every autumn &oin the Abrnzzi to seek the nioio 
genial climate of Puglia or the hlarcmma. Those 
who were employed to watch tliem (optliones) 
heiiqg often at a great distance fi'om home were 
iurmshed with beasts of luirden for transpoiting 
the materials required in the construction of folds 
and huts, at their halting places, and all the stores 
necessary for Ihemselves and tlicir charge. The 
sheep were xisually collected every night to secure 
them against rolihers and heasts of prey ; in sum- 
mer they fed in the morniug and evening, and re- 
posed during the noontide heat in sheltered spots, 
while in winter they were not allowed to go out 
until the frost was oif the ground. The Hocks 
were often very nimierous, containing sometimes 
3 5,000 head, one shepherd (opiho) being allowed 
to every five or six score. 

The breeds most priy.ed hy the early Pomans 
were the Calabrian, the A])ulian, wliich were short 
woolk'd {hraiHiS viiio), the Milesian, and, ahove all, 
the Turentine ; hut in the time of Coluimdla tliose 
of Cisalpine Gaul from the vicinity of Altuuim 
(Mart. XIV, 153), and those from the Cain])i Macii 
round Parma and Mutiua were especially es- 
tofumsd. The system of crossing was hy no moans 
unknown ; for M. Coluimdla, the uncle of the 
author, produced an excellcmt varndy hy crossing 
the k‘d(((i orcb of Cadiss with some wild rams from 
Ah’ica, and again CTossing their progony with the 
I’.iiamtines. Jn purchasiug stock atUmilon was 
always paid to the localities whore they W(M*e to 
h(‘ niaintainod ; thus slieep of large size ( procerne 
were iwiiirally (h^eimul hisst fitted for inch 

iiiiM, stout eonqjact aiiiuials (qm (/Indue) for liglit 
hilly soils, and the smaller kinds (e,e/)/iitai) for 
moiinlaiiious regions, just as in this country the 
Lf'iei'sters are ki'pt with greatest advantage in the 
h/w-lyiiig luxiiiiaiit pastiuvs of lilncolnshire, 
Cheviots in the grass hills from wliich they dmavc 
their name, and th(‘ hlack-ntcml on the lofty nunin- 
tains of Wales and Scotland. As lo colour, pure 
white was most sought after; hut eertain natural 
tints, such as the dark grey (pidlti^)^ which distin- 
guished the Hocks of ihjllentia iii h\ji,nihi (jkseiqno 
/rviw’ l*dlcnlM Silius, viii. 5.0!)), the yel 
lowish brown {/mmak} in those of Corfluha (so 
often celebrated hy Martial v. !17, viii. b, ix. 
6’’2, xiv. 3 Oh; comp. Juv. xii. 40), mid tlie rml 
brown pniher) iu some of the Asiatic varieties, 
W'cre highly prlzed. 

Ihie points characti'riMilc of a good animal and 
the warranty usually required of the hoIIt will be 
found fully detailed in Varro (ii. 2) and Columella 
(vli. 2, 3). 

Those which were smooth and bare under tbe 
beJly {imitn i/hthm)^ anciently called were 

always rejected, and pnrticnlar care was taken that 
the lieece of the ram should bo perfectly puro, or 
at least uniform in colour, big tongne also being 
examined in order to ascertain it was not 
black or S})ottcd, since such defects would have 
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been transmitted to his progeny. (Virg. Georp, iii. 
3u7 ; Cohmi. \n 3.) 

Ewes were imt considered fit fi»r breeding until 
they w'-erc two years old, and tliey continued to 
produce until they had readied the ago of seven : 
rams (anetub) were liclicved to be iii vigour iiom 
three yeais old iiiitii eight, h’he most huomahle 
period lor imiireg nation in tlie case of ewes that 
had not previously brought forth, was the latter 
end of April, about the Palilia (21 st April) ; for 
otliers, fiom the setting of Arctiiriis (13th May) to 
the .setting of the Eagle (23d July) ; and, since the 
period of gestation was about 150 days, the (‘arliest 
lambs rupum) would he yeaiu'd in Septem- 
l)or, the latest about the middle ol’ Ilccomber, these 
being, as was remarked liy Celsiis, tlie only 
animals produced -with advantage iu midwinter. 
Ewes when about to lamb {i/nua/k’s) weie placed 
apart, constantly watched, and assistml in jjartiin- 
tion. As soon as they had brought forth, th(‘ first 
I milk wliich was of a thick consistence, and called 
co/os)roc, was carefully witlulrawn, being considered 
injurious in all animals, and ])rodnctive of a, disi'ase 
named evios/rmf/o. The lamlis were now tended 
wnth the greatest solicitude, were gmierally kiqit 
in tlie house near a fire for soiim days, were not 
allowed to go forth to pasture for a I'onsiderahlc 
time, hot were partially u‘arcd liy the luiiul on 
the moat tender and nourishing food, hmng finally 
xveaned nt the age of four months. I'liose luinlis 
•wliich wme enrned iu the w'omh hmyer than the 
regular lime wm'e tmaned e/tonf/ ; those liorn late 
in the season, ,srro/i/// y those which, in eonseipietico 
of their motliers hmng uiiahh* to siqiply milk, wm'O 
stuhled hy others, S7/5/VO//0 Castration w'as not pm*- 
fornied upon such us um’e iiiPmded foi wethm's 
(ec/ivms) milil fne months old. 'I’he males set 
ajtart to supply the deficimiries in the hremling 
(lock (qnub a/nleb .stflmtl/eiu eniiiHt) W'ere .seh'Cttol 
from the pri»geny of such ewes as usually gau‘ 
birth to two ns, thost‘ which w'ere polled (inidt/i) 

I being prefeiTcd on the whole to tlio.se with hunirt 
(mnudi). 

The managmnoiitof oe's/te/Cyoe dilfered from tiint 
I of tin' ordinary ? ///o/zeA !iii*rely in tin* .unount 
of care witli wliich tliey w'er<‘ t<*iuled. They wawe 
I furnished w'ith .in ample siijqily <d' the ml^^t uu- 
I tritions food, eaeh hidividiiil im-eiviiig' daily m 
I winter three .sevturii (pintH) of harley or of lieauu 
erushed iu tlu'ir pods (/re^uf eutn suh rtdetdfij 
/o5m‘), in addition to hieermg dry or gremi 

cytiaiis, and (dher fodder, I’indr sUilla ’ w'ere 
usually js'ued with stone, ami kept .icrnpuloiiidy 
clean; they seldijm l(*ft tin* hme (g and, wlunt al- 
lowed lo pjistare, it was looked npoii as ('s.senlial 
that the grmmd .should he free Irom imsln'o and 
briars of eveiy descriplion whiidi might tisir their 
lleecc or ite eoxeriiig. 'fhe ja<*keto wen* frequemly 
taken off to cool liic animals, the wool was comhed 
out at least tlinee u year, and well wa.Jied ami 
umiointeil with oil and wine. The wethi'i's were 
Icilled at two ycara old, their ^kin being then in 
perfection. 

^ Sho(‘p shearing (fons/a’u) commenced in warm 
districts in April ; but In cold situations was tle- 
ferml until the solHtiec. A fme day xvas ehor.en, 
and the operation was performed hefort; the sun had 
attained to its full fiower, in or<k*r tliat the siietqj 
might not he hot and tlm wool not imiist, 'I’lie nio!,i 
careful placed a rug under the animal {fepeiicnUs 
snhjidk ovas hudrre «o/cw/)that no portion of tin* clip 
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yniglit lie lost or damagod {ne fpii i>iie)'f‘ant) 

Thu woo], whuii Iri'tih shorn and siill iinprcniiated 
with the sweat oi tlie auinuil, was callud lurm 
siicdda; the iloeces when rolled up were tcimed 
or um. (h'Cb hht‘t(\ when shorn, 

were imracdiatuly sineart'd with wine and oil, to 
winch while wax and liog^s lard were occiisioii- 
ally added ; while the jackets of the ores p(d~ 
htae were anointed \vith the same mixture, and 
then replaced on the aniiiials. Instead of this, 
some laibbcd in a wash composed of equal parts of 
boded lupine juice, h'cs of old \\ine, and amurca. 
Any wound indicted during the process was dressed 
i\ith tar {plx liquuitf). (hi the fourth day they 
were bathed, if jioshihle, in the sea ; if not, in rain- 
water mixed with salt. In Spain and sumo other 
place's it w.is ciistoinaiy to shear the slieep twice a 
year, under the helief that tlie additional labour 
was nioie than compensated by the increased quan- 
tity of wool. The ancient practice of {ducking the 
wo(d instead of shearing it, still lingered in ceitaiii 
districts even when Pliny wrote. (VaiT. li. 1. § 5, 
1(), 20, ii. 2 ; Ciduni. i. Pruef. § 2{), vii. 2, 3, 4, 
xi. 2. § 14 ; Plin. IL N. mii. 47, 48 ; Pallud. ii. 
IG, V. 7, vi. 8, vii. G, viii. -1, xii. 13.) 

2. Goats {peons capnnnm) w<*re divided into 
two classi'K, the penns mnlUtan cl mripdim^ tlie 
jiolied and thin haired, and the (fomis corntiiuni 
e,t setobmn^ the honied and .shaggy; but there doi's 
not a]){)ear to have been any diifermicu in the mode 
of rearing tlu'm, nor indeed do tliey seem to have 
b('(‘n kept distinct ; but it was considered advis- 
able that the old he-goat, the dnx prepis^ should 
be )ti!ddus\ because ho was then less troublesome 
and pugnacious. 

The points characteristic of a good animal will 
be found onuiuerated iii VaiTo (ii. 3, §2 — 5) and 
in Columella (vii. G). 4die most high bred had 
always two long Haps ofskm {var)’ncn(u(\ /(tciuhia) 
dt'pending from^tfio throat. (Jiie {leeuliarily con- 
nected witii sales was tliat they were nevi*r war- 
ranted in good licaltli, for t1iey were believed to 
l)i‘ always more or less labuuniig under fever, 

4410 ina,nag(‘incnt of goats was in most rt'spects 
the same as that of Hlice]), except that, although 
intolerant of frost and cold, they throve better in 
niouiitainous craggy ground or among cojisowood, 
where tliey broused with great eagerness oii the 
young twigs, than in o[)en grassy plains. Both 
from their wandering nature and tbeir liability to 
contract disease wiimi crowdi'd in pens, not more 
than fifty wi're kept together in a flock under the 
charge of tlie same goatlierd {aipraniis)^ the pro- 
portion of one male {capei\ hirans) to about fifteen 
lemales (caprae, capdlad) being commonly ob- 
served. 

When in stalls (eapn'Ila)^ the sloping floor was 
iiRuaiiy foxnu'd out of the native r«)ck or paved 
with smooth stones, for no litter was placed bn- 
lU'Uth their feet. The liouses were swept out 
daily : and it was deemed essential to tboir lu'altli 
that no moisture or dirt of any kind should be al- 
lowed to uccumulatm The she-goat was capable 
of breeding from one year old until eight ; but the 
progeny of a mother under three years old were 
not worth kwqfnig jicrmaiicutly, but sold off. 'I’lio 
lavsfc time for impri‘giuitiou was the end of autumn; 
for the period (d’ gestation bf'ing five months, the 
kids (/mif) wore thus horn in spring. If the dam 
was of a good stock, she generally produced two or 
oven tbreo at a birth, which were weaned at the 
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end of till GO months, and then transferred at once 
to the lloek (mhiintlui/ttir et in prepe incijnunt e.sse). 

The hair (pdi) of g( ats was shorn or plucked 
{ccqims vdleiG is the technical phrase) out regu- 
larly, and used in the nuinufacture of coarse stulfs 
{iLsmi in caslrorum et mtbcns velanuiKi ndufis^ — 
pilos mimslrant ad usum nanticnm et ml hellica tor- 
meutft). The chiihs woven from this material 
were teimcd Cilicia^ because the goats in the 
southern and central provinces of Asia Minor, like 
tlie modem Angora species, were remarkable for 
the length of their hair. {In (Jilida dreaejm 
Si/rtes lullo ionsdi vedmntur, are the words of 
Pliny, who here alludes to the goats from the 
C]uy])S in Libya, the “ Cinyphii hirci ” of Virgil) 
(Ctdiim. i. Praef. § 2G, vii. G ; Plin. IL N. viii, 
5U ; Pallad xii. 13 ; Varr. il 3, ii 1. §5. 28.) 

3, Swme {pecus smlluin) were divided into two 
clasv's, the sues dovsac^ usually black in colour, 
thickly covered with bristles ; and tlie sues pluJoac^ 
generally white, and conqiaratively smooth; but 
there seems to have bemi little diHemice in the 
management of the two breeds, except that the 
former was the more hardy. 

The points characteilstic of a good animal, and 
the wan'anty usually requiri'd by the purchaser, 
will be found in Varro (ii. 4), Columella (vii. 8), 
and Pallad lua (iii. 20). 

During a great portion of the year, wherever it 
was jiracticable, they were driven out to feed early 
ill the morning in woods where aconis, bt'ccli- 
mast, wild fruits, and beiTU's abounded ; and in 
the middle of the day they rejiosed, if possible, in 
swamjiy ground, where they had not only water 
but mud also wherein to wallow ; in the cool of 
the evening they fed again, were taught to assemble 
when the swineherd (snlidms) sounded his horn, 
and were then driven home to the farm. In winter 
they vv’-ere not allowed to go foith when frost was 
hard Ujion the ground. When kiqit in the house, 
their chitd’ food was acorns, or when the snpjily of 
these failed, hf'nns, barley, and otlicr kinds of grain 
and pulse, ‘ The number in each herd varied from 
100 to 350, or even more, according to circum- 
stances and the means of the proprietor, and the 
pro{tortion of one boar to ten sows was usually 
observed. 

The sows were not considered fit for lireeding 
until upwards of a year old, and continued prolific 
to the age of seven ; boars {verres) were in Full 
vigour from one year old till four ; the liest time 
for impri'gnatioii was from the middle of February 
up to the vernal equinox, tlie period of g(‘station 
was four months, and the ])igs being weaned at tlio 
end of two, a double fairow might be procured in 
a 3''oar. 

Each breeding sow {scrofa) brought up her ]>Ig8 
{pomis^ parca^ pored Ins) in a s(‘pnrat<' stye {kam\ 
constructed in such a manner that the siiperiutcnd- 
ant {ciistos^ poraidntor) might easily see into the 
interior and thus he pre{>ared to' relieve the progeny, 
which were in constant danger of being crushed by 
the Weight of the mother who was supposed to 
bring forth as many young as she had teats, and 
W’as capable of suckling eight at first, but when 
they increased in size it was deemed advisable to 
withdraw one half of that number. Sucking pigs 
{luetenled) when ten days old wore accounted pure 
for sacrifice, and hence were ancion tly termed wm/ 
after the suckUu|»’ time {nuirmim^ pomnlaiio)^ whicl 
lasted two mouthE, was over, they wero deaoraL 
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natcd and somelinK^s vcfrctnlcs^ because not 

yet a"*ile to ciuiidi liaid idoJ. 'J'he males not re 
siTv'cd ior Inccdin^ were ca dinted wl’eii lioni six 
to twelve months old, and "wnn'e llicn termed 
nvtjiiles, (Van. u. 4; Ooliim. til J», PiaLtl i. 

§ •:<) , Plim 11. N. via. 51 ; Pailad iv. 20.) 

IL MA.Tuiuoh Pacainiis. 

1. Kino (perua hnhi’htm.^ aihicnlinn huhnhiDi) 
W(‘re di\ided into classes, arcoidmy as tiu'vwcio 
ls,ept at lionio and enijjloved in the lahoun of the 
i:inu {bowa or pnstiavd in laryo lim'ds 

{u) ntenf'i). 

J^nrt‘ 1 -; ili'mdp wlnncvcr the nature of the noil 
and the mode of culLuie piirsued ]ieriiiitted, W{*rc 
allowed to pasture; since ftrowni'? f:;rass (rirule 
'ji(ihidittii) was coiisideuid the most suitahle of rill 
food ; when this could not lie supplied, it became 
lU'ccss'iry to stall-feed them (o/ern m/ /nvfcs'.ynn-) ; 
hut they W(‘rc allowed to stand m the o}H'n an* 
during the hot weather, while m winter they wm’e 
Ivopt in spacious liyrcs rajnv jdx) hnilt with 

a soutlieily aspi'ct so as to he shellenal iroiii cold 
tvmds, the floois heiny hard and sloping to prewuit 
moLstiire from heing uhsorlKul, and to allow it to 
run oil’ fr(*<4y, while to ^mnnote the Wiirmlh and 
comfort of the nniiinils they weit' luHldml w'ith 
ahiiiulance of litter pet'on ei 

ddipi-nter .sfd)b((‘ni(dHi\ Cut. .5.), innudly straw, or 
leave.s, such as tliojn* of the ilex, which were sup- 
posml to yield little nourishment, 'riieii stapp 
food from the middle' of Ajirll until the middle of 
June was vetches, lucerne, clover, and otlier fodder 
cult green ; from the inUldlc of June to the hi'om- 
ning of Noveiuhcr the leaves of trees, thosi* of tlie 
elm, the oak, and the ]) 0 ))lar heitig regaided as tin* 
best ; from th(‘ beginning of November until April 
meadow hay (/uenuiii p)'ab>me\ and, where hav 
could not be procured, ch.dr, grape husks, aeorns, 
and dry leiues wiu'e suhsUtuted imved willj liarley, 
or with some of the leguminous needs, such as 
beans, jupin'ss, nr cIiIck-peaH previously ste<‘ped in 
waicM* (wuccrod/''), or crushed (yiesve). Wlnm an 
ov was fed upon hay, from Jb to Ih poniuls wminlit 
(Romnii pound ™ 1 j ij OK. avoird.) wais an ample 
allowance, except dining tlu' nmnllis of Novemher 
and Ih'cemiier, that Is, during the ploughing and 
sowing season, wdien llu>_\ receiv'd ftotu tlie feediw 
{ftid)ul(d<n'/us) as mueh food of llu‘ mo-it mitiitlmis 
kind as they could consmue. Lmn|)‘. of salt placed 
near tlie com,('pt((> iiriAud way attractive to the 
animals and conduced to their health. 

Largo herds wiire •jiuHtiired ehadly in wo, ala 
where tlnu'O was ahimduiice of gra"s, leavas, ami 
b'uder twigs, shifting to the coast ia winter and to 
the cool bhady hills In summer, niiderihe cliarge. of 
hmalsmeu a ebess altogetlier distinct 

from the 5«5«/c;/, or Innds, who workeil and tended 
th(‘ dmmhimcdki The cominon numher in a lunxl 
was from 1(H) to 120, the animals were ciirefully 
inspected every year, and the least promising 
ml<i6) wt'eded out. The proportion of two hullH, a 
yearling and a two-year old, to GO or 70 cows was 
usually observed, hut Columella douhles the iiimi- 
lier of males. The Umbrian oxen, ospi'clally those 
on the Clitimimis, were the largest and hnest in 
Ualj ; those of Etruria, Latiuni, andfiaul were 
smallmg hut Biroiigly made and vvidl adaptmi for 
lahoiir ; those of d'hrace vv(‘re valut'd for fiaerifieial 
piirjioseH in coiibwiiience of being for the moat part 
pure 'wliiti' ; hut the cattle of Epirus, the most im- j 
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poitant pastoral district of the Homan w'orld, were 
supeiior to all others. 

'i'lic points chaiucteiisLic of a good animal, and 
the warianty usually ilemandi'd liv tlie huy('r, will 
he found fullv detailed in Vario (ii. 5), in Colu- 
mella, who hiuc copies tin' d. sciiption oftheCar- 
tiia pinaii hfago (m. I, 20, 21), end in Pulladius 
(hx 11 , 12 ). 

Cows {riirc(te) were not fit for breeding until 
they were npwaids of two years eld, and they con- 
limied to produce until tiny had ri'aCierl tlu' age 
of t('n. CotiMdernhle variation is to he found m 
the agncultnrnl wnaters as to the age at winch tin' 
biilh. ai rived at full vigour, Yarro considering 
that they might lie enpdoyed wdien a year old, 
Columella and Pliny lecommending that tiny 
should he ke])t until four. 'Flic ioimer, liowewug 
IS the ])recept of the practical man, and Is eon- 
sonant witii nnah'rn oxpenmua', 'i'iie tilin' ol’gt's- 
tatioii In'iiig in-ail}' li'u (liinai) moiiiln., tin' most 
lavoiirahle jieiiod fur impregnation was from the 
middle of June to tin* end of July, for thus tlie 
calves (n/edi) w'oidd be born v/heii spring'’ was 
wi'll advanced (meduro re;e). 5,\dieii parturition 
W'us a[>pioa(*h'ng, the pieguaut (/mrdtt i/k’hi) 
w'us caiefully watdied, fi'd I’ltliiv, and protected 
Iroiu the ns'siiilt.i of the gaddly and other tor- 
nn'iitiiig assailants ; the calf for f oiin* time allt'i its 
hiith wasallowtd to suck I’leelv, but as it m- 
er'‘!v'(l in strength wa'i tein]ited with grei'u i'oud, 
111 onlcr that it niigiit in sonu' dep.ree relu've tin' 
mollKT, and after six months had elapsf'd, was f(*d 
regulmly with wheat bran, liarley meal, or iemh'r 
grass, and giadiuilly weaned entire]). Cjistratiou 
was perfoimt'd at tlic age of two years. The vi- 
tuli intended fur labour were to he handled (frae- 
I'ln) from an early age to render tliem lanu', hut 
w'ere not to he broken In to W'ork (dounirl) hel’ore 
tlu'ir third, nor later iliau their lifth jetir. I'lie 
method of hreukiug (domUuta) thoae taken wild 
from the lu'rd is fully di'ScrilK'd by Colmm'lla 
(vi. 2), ami PalladiuK fixes the end of March as the 
time most appropriati' for eommenciug tin* opera- 
tion. Till' memlxTS of a herd, according to age 
tind .sex, w'ue ternn'd, rp/ri//.sg VtPd<( ; fhnrii<'u% 
t Il()$ norr//i{H^ Uitcidut^ ; 

1 T((Hru% f'furu ; a barren cow was rinnu'd 'J'tatnt. 
<CUt. 5, .'JO ; Vair. li. I, .5 ; Coliini. \i, 1 — 2, 20 — 
21 ; Phn. fJ.N. MIL 45 ; I>allafl iv. 11, 12, vi. 7, 

Vill I.) 

2. lioixyu ( pr/'Us' itj/dmiDi a, (innvidinii 

vipdtiuni) are div id,‘d by Columella into (''A //emsv, 
blood honit'K; i\htt<(iv% Inn. c,s adapted for breeding 
mules; r//^/ure.s', ordinary horses. 

The points of a horsi*, tlie method (if a'.ct'rfainiug 
his ag(' up to sevi'ii year.i old, and tin' w'nrranty 
usually given ly the seller, a,r(' detailed in \b'irio 
(ii. 7. ^4, 5, {> ) in ('.olunn'lla (\l 20), and In 
PailudluB (iv. 13), 

Horses I'itln'r pastured In grass fn'lds or wms* ff'd 
in tiui stable upon dry liay {m iiUihidni (tv prttvsv- 
to wlih’h liarley was added when tin' ani- 
mal wais required to undingo any extraordinary 
fatigue. Brood mart's w'erc freijin'iiily k* pt in 
largo troops which shifted, like .sliet'p and oxen, 
from the mountains to the coast, according to ilu" 
.season ; two mounted men In'kig aittiched to each 
lu'rd of fifty, 'i'hc marc (etptd) was considered lit 
for breeding at two years old, and eontinned pro- 
iilicup to tho age, of ten ; tlu' staiiion ((idMmitntts) 
ri'nmined in vigimr from thn'e yt'ars old until 
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twenty, Lilt when 3’"oung was limited to twelve or 
iirtccii females. The peiiod of gestitioii hiMiig 
twehc lunar months and ten da^m, the Le.st time for 
impregnation was from the veinal eipiinov to the 
summer solstice, since parturition would then take 
place during the most favourable season. High 
bred mares were not allowed to produce more tliaii 
once in two years. Ten days after biitli the t*>al 
(pnllus equiuuh^ cquuleub) was pomiitted to accom- 
pany its dam to pasture ; <'it the age ol five niontlis, 
it was ciistoniai}'' to begin feeding tliem with bailey- 
meal and bran, and when a year old, witli plain 
fingrouiid bailey ; but the best colts were allowed 
to continue sucking until they had completed two 
ycais, and at three years they were broken m for 
the toil to which they wme dcfttmed, whether for 
racing (ad c/n for diiiuglit (jfd ihcdam)^ 
for carrying Imrilimis {ad tccfia'd/n), oi for niilifcuiy 
service (ad cplappatm)^ but they were not regularly 
worked until hair oil. 

Race and war houios wcie not castrated ; but tlie 
ojieratum \\<is fVeijucnlly pei formed on those di's- 
tmed foi* tin' road, liom the coiuiction that tiie 
gelding ((‘(udenus)^ while less bold and spinhal was 
more safe and tractable (tu 'oiit, fadn'io malunt 
placidoh). 

It is to be obsmned that horses were, and in- 
deed are, very little used for agricuitmal ]>urposes 
in Italy and Southern lluropig the ordinary toils 
being currusl on almost excliisivel.y by oxen, and 
b(‘uce they n(‘ver wvre hy any means olijirts of 
such general interest to the farmer as among our 
selves. 

Wo may remark tliat Varro, Columella, and 
ma,ny other writers, repeat tlio absurd story ein ' 
bellished by the poetry of Virgil, tliat mares in 
some districts of Spain became pregnant liy the 
infliumce of a particular w'ind, adding that the colts 
conceived in this nia.mier did not live bi^vond thi‘ ^ 
ag(‘ of three ^mars. (\''aiT. i. Praef. § ‘dd, n. 1. 

§ Id, 7. § 7 ; Colum. vi. 27, 20 ; Plin. ff.N. viii. 
42 ; Pallad. iv, lA) 

?>. A.wi.s (n.sw.'/ov, n.swu) were diNicled into tw-o 
classe.s, the (rcutfs maiisiieliun^ or common ilomestic 
(juadruped (ant/ats^ and the (/c/uts /'cn/ni^ 

the W'ild ass (ojafpia^ onapntd)^ which was common 
in Phrygia and Lycaouia, was easily tamed ami 
made an excellent cruiis. 

Tlic most celebrated bri'eds were those of Ar- 
cadia and of lieate. Tlu‘ latter was so highly es- 
tcemml in the time of Vbirro, that a single indi- 
vidual of this stock liad b(*en kn^)^sm to fekh sixty 
thousand scsterci'S (ahout .'>00/. stmling), and a 
team of four, as much ns four Iiundrcrl thousand 
(upwards of ,'1200/. stcrlmg). Such animals were 
of course delicately nurtured, being fed cluell.y upon 
/hr and bark\y bran (/hr/brdvoivAvav/). The infe- 
rior description of asses (juamr u.HeUm') w<Te valu(*d 
by fiirmcrs lii'causc they were very hardy, not 
subject to disease, capable of enduring mneb toil, 
reiiuircd little food and that of th<‘ coarsest kind, 
sucii as tlic leaves and twigs of thorny shruhs, and 
might hi' made servicoahh^ In xuirious ways, a.s hi 
carrying burdens {ase/ll dimwirii)^ tiindiig coni 
mills and even in ploughing, wh(*rc the soil was 
not stiff. The time of impregnation, the period of 
gestation, and the management of ilie foals (/>«///)} 
were the same as in horses. Ilicy wm*e seldom 
kept in sidHcient nuinhers to form a herd. (Purr. ij. 

1. § 14, in d.; Colum, yil j j Plin. //. N. viii. ; 
Pallad. iv. 14.) 
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4. Mules, and ]\Ttiht were the general 

terms lor the h^dnnd betwc'Cii a lioit,e and an a.sB, 
but 111 ])iactice a distinction was di.iwm Imtween 
JMafL and Ilium, Jluim were the progeny of a 
stallion ami a sJie-ass, of a male ass^ind a 
mare. The latter were laigcr in ju-opoitioii, and 
more esteemed than tlic former. A cross some- 
times -was formed betiveen the mare and the onager 
as a matter of curiosity. 

Uncumnion care was taken by breeders of mules 
in the selection of the parents. A strong largc- 
boiu'd niari', powma-ful rather than swift, wuis iibii- 
ally ehosmi. The male asses at their birth were 
removed from their mother, suckled hy inaies, 
reared upon the most nouiisliing food (liay and 
barley), and attanu'd to full vigour when three 
years old A good adniNsarms from Arcadia or 
Rimtcivas worth from thirgy to foity thousand ses- 
terces (2.')(l/. to ooid. .sterling). The period of 
gestation was (dismwed to be a little longer tluiu 
111 tlio ca.w of the pure bor.so or ass, extending to 
thirteen lunar months ; in all otluu* respects tlnur 
nnmageimuit, habits, and mode of sale weie the 
same. 

Tlic great u.se of muhs was in di awing travelling 
e;trriag(‘s (hliu'e cnlni IjIuis' vanjtiuefJs ouiu/’a re- 
Jdmhi in riis ducunltir); tluy were also emplo^u'd, 
likeassi's, in carry mg biirdems upon pack saddle-s 
(ehtelkui.)^ and in ]>l()iighing light land. The finer 
kinds, when kept in iierils, were dnv'eii in .summer 
from the rich jilains of Kosca on the Veliim.s to the 
Monte.s Gurgunss. (Parr. ii. ]. § l(J, ii. U ; Colum. 
\k S6, 37 ; Piin. ILX. vin.4d ; Pallad. iv. 14.) 

HI. 

J. Bog.s (ranes) were divided into three chi.s()e,s : 

! a. f*(/Nes VUhtitci^ wateh-dogn, whose otiiee vv<i.s to 
guard farm-hou.ses against the aggiu^.SHions of tbi{‘vi% 

/>. (\i’uei> Pustamks s. (\ines IWtmrh\ to ]>rot(‘et 
tin* lloek.H and herds from robbers and wild biuist.s. 
Mach opdio %vas gencially alUmded by two of 
tliese, equipped with spiked collars (wieZ/ww/), to 
serve as a defeuci* In their encounters with wolves 
and other ad ver.sarhs. 

c. (Sines Vcnafuiu Sporting dogs, 

V.uTo and Cohiimdla (lescribe minutely the 
points of the first two ehiii.ses, with which alone the 
foruier was concerned, and these seem to lx* iden- 
tical with the aniniids employed for the .^ame pur- 
pose at the jire.sent day in the AhruKcd. ''i''hey 
were fed upon barley meal and wlievg or in jilaees 
where no cheiss-* was made, on wheateii bread 
moi.steued with the warm liquor in winch Imams 
had bemi boiled. (Van*, ii. i) ; Colum. viL 12.) 

2. P(*edi‘r.s (pnsiores). 

^riie doek.s and herds which fed in the imme- 
diate mdghbourhood of the farms were msuaJly 
tended by old men, hoys, or even ivommi ; but 
tlioso which were drivi'ii to di.stant and nioim- 
tainous pa.-tiire.s were placed under tlw care of 
persons in the vigour of life, wlio always wont widl 
anm‘d and were accompanied hy bea-sts of Imrdem 
(jimeuta dosmtrhi)^ carrying all the aqiparatiw and 
Htore.s required during a protracted absence ; the 
wliole b<>dy of men and animals heing under the 
command of an experienced and tnustworthy in- 
dividual, styled Ituphier ikseom, who kept all 
the accounts and possessed a competent knowledge 
of thii vi'terinary art. 

We may conclude this part of the .subject with 
a few words upon the management of dairy pro** 
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diicG, wliicli "was treated as a distinct science 
(rvpoTroda) ]jy tlie Greeks, who wTote many 
treatises upon the topic. 

Cheese-making commenced in May, and ^ the 
method followed by the Romans tvas substantially 
the same as that now practised. The milk un- 
skimmed was used as fret.li as possible, was slightly 
warmed, the rennet {('oarjuliim) was then added ; as 
soon as the curd formed, it was transferred to baskctis 
(Jhcellae, cukdhi) or wooden chesets (t'onme) 
perforated with holes, in order that the whey 
(semtu) might drain olf quickly, and was pressed 
down by weights to hasten the process. The mass 
was then taken out of the frame, sprinkled with 
salt, and placed upon a wickei crate or wooden 
board ni a cool dark place ; when partially dried, 
it was again pressed more powerfully than before, 
again salted and again shelved, — operations which 
were repeated for several days until it had required 
a proper consistency. It might be flavoured with 
thyme, with pine cones, or any other ingredient, 
by mixing the conclimcnts with the wmrm milk. 

The rennet or cotaoulum was usually obtained 
from the stomach of the hare, kid, or lamb (coat/u- 
Itm lej)onnn))i^ haedinum^affniuiim)^ the two fonner 
being prefeired to the third, while some persons 
employed for the same purpose the milky juice 
expressed from a fig-tree branch, vinegar, and a 
vaiiely of other substances. 

The cheeses from cows’ milk {cusei huhnH) were 
believed to contain more noiirishnicnt, but to bo 
more indigestible than those fiom ewes’ milk (an^et 
onlli) ; the least nourishing and mobt digestible 
wore those from goats’ milk (cu.s'ca capnm), the 
new and moist cheeses in each case being more 
nourihlniig (iiiajjin uUlAks)^ and loss heavy (u/ 
eoi'poTQ non resides) ^ than those which were old 
and dry. 

Butter is mentioned by Varro (li. '2. § 16), but 
seems to have beeirseaiccdy used as an article of 
food (Van*, il L § 26. 11 ; Oolum. ?1 ; Plin. 
//. N. xi. 90, xxi’/. So, xxv. 61), xxviii. 04 ; Pal- 
lud. vi. 9). 

( 3 . VILLATICA PAKTIO. 

Vdlatkiui Pahfioih<h\ from which many persons 
towards the dose of the republic and under the 
empire derived large iwimnes, were separated into 
tvv'o departuienls, according to tlie names given to 
the huiklings or eudosurcs adapted to the different 
animals ; — 

I. Aviarla s. Orulthones. 

II. Vivaria. 

I, Avlarh s. OrnUhones, in the most extraded ac- 
ceptation of the term, signified receptacles for liirds 
of every description, whether wild or lame, terres- 
trial or amphibious, but it is fre(|uently and con- 
'veiiiciitly eiiifdoyed in a more limited sense to de- 
note the structures formed for birds caught in their 
wild state hy the fowhu* (fmcvpd), from whom they 
were purchased, and then shut up and sold at a 
profit after they became fat. 

In this wa.y we may distinguish between, a. 
Comm m plum, b. (Jolumhanim, c. Omiihon, of 
which the first two only were known to the earlier 
Romans. 

a. (Jokors in piano, was the poultry-yard in- 
cluding the houses and courts destined for those 
domestic fowls whidi were bred and fed on the 
farm, and which were not able or not permitted to 
ily abroad. Of these the chief were, 1, Baru- 
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door fowls or cliickcus {puHiiiad). 2. Guinea fowds 
{pall mac Nunudicac s. Africa uae). 0. Pheasants 
(pliuuum), 4. Peacocks (puvoncs). 5. (Jeeso 
{ajmeres). 6. Ducks (anatesj. 7. Teal (?) (qtcer- 
quediiJae). 

h. Columharlwn, the dove-cnic. 

c. The Onuthon pro])cr, tin* inmates of wliicli 
were chiefly, 1. Thrushes and hlacklnrcls (i/irdt, 
uicrulaa), especially the former. 2. Quails (eoliir- 
nices). 0. Turtledoves {tin tines). 4. Ortolans f) 
{mduinae), all of which are in Italy birds of pas- 
sage arriving in groat flocks at particular seasons. 

II. Ill like manner the term Vivaria, whicli* 
may be employed to denote all places contrived 
fur the reception of animals used for food or which 
supplied articles of food and did not fall iindm* the 
denomination oi pecudes or auavqiiiust be separated 
into those designed for the reception of land ani- 
mals, and those for fislies. 

«. Leporarta, Apkirla, Cudearla, Glirana, and 
j8. Piscmac. 

a. Leporarin. The animals kept in lepora- 
ria wore chiefly, 1. Ilaies and rabbits (/opouvs*). 
2. Various species of deer {ccrri, eapreae, mptm). 
6. Wild boars (apri), and under the same cate- 
goi*}’' rank, 4. Bees (oycQ. 5. Snails {cochleae). 
6. Dormice (<jlires). 

fi. Piscinae or fish-ponds, divided into — 

]. Piscinae aquae dulcis, fresh- water ponds ; and 

2. Piscinae aquae salsae, salt-water ponds. 

Wc conmn'iice then with a deseription of the 
iiiluibitaiits of the Cohors hi piano and thou dwell- 
ing. 

I. Aviaria. 

I. a. Cohors in piano. 

In the science of rearing poultry {Ratio Cohor- 
tails, bpi'iOorpOcIna), three ]ir(‘cepts were of gi'iimul 
application. The birds were to be kcptscrupulnusly 
clean, were to be abundantly supplied wdth fr<‘sh 
air and pure water, and w*ere to bt> protc^cted from 
the attacks of weasels, hawks, and other vermin. 
The two former objects were attained liy the clioicc 
of a suitable situation, and liy incessant attention 
upon the part of the superin hmdciits {curalorrs, 
ciistodes); tlio latter was effected hy overlaying tin* 
walls of the houses and courts, both inside and 
out, with coats of smooth hard plaster or stucco, 
and liy covering over the open spaces with large 
nets. 

Again, the attention of those who desinnl to rear 
])oultry with profit was chiefly occupied liy five, 
coiisidoratioms: 1. The choice of a good lirmlmg 
stock {dc peucid). 2. The impregnation of the 
hens {de foeiura). 3, The inauagmnent of the 
eggs during incuhation {de ouls), 4. The ri'ariug 
of the pullets {de puilh), b. fattening tiu‘m for 
the market {de furhtni), this last proce.ns being, 
liowover, frequently conducted not liy the farmer 
{rastmis)., Imt by pm'sons who made it tJicir sole 
occupation ( fa Ho res). 

1, 2. Chickens {(jallkme). Of the dilferenS: 
sjjccles of domestic fowls, the mast important were 
pallimm, which were divided into three ckwseH - 
a. Gatlmue Vllhllme s. Cohorkdes, the coimnoii 
ciiiekon. h. Galltnae Afrkmae s. Numldkae, the 
same probably with the p^XeaypiBcs of the Gret'ka, 
the distinctions pointed out liy Columella scarmdy 
amounting to a sp(*cific dilTerence ; and c. Galhmm 
linsUme. The la.st were found in great abuiidaneo 
1 in tho Insula GalHiiaria, but it is m difiicidt to 
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determine fiom tiic description's traiisinltted to im 
what t!uy really were, that wc know not wln'lliei 
wo ought to regard them as pheasants, as red- 
legged partridges, as w'ood-giouse, or as soiiio 
species of game dillereiit from any of these. The 
Jfncunac^ always scarce and dear, were treated 
alniobt cxactl}^ iii the same manner as peacocks, 
and nevei hceamo of inipoitancc to the farmer; the 
JiaUicae are little Sjiokeii of except as objeott. of 
cuiiobity, and Cohimelhi declares that they would 
not breed in confimnnent {in sei rdn/o non Jbntu/it). 
'Wa therefoie confine our ob&ei\aiion,s to the VU- 
Itiltcue. 

Among the hreeds celehratcd for fighting were 
the Tunagrian, the Rhodian, and the Ciialculenn ; 
hut these were not the most iirofitahlo for tiie 
market The ]H)ints of a g(jod barn-door fowl are 
mmiitely descnbial liy Varro, Col amelia, and Pal- 
ladiiLs, \/ho all agree in recommending the breeder 
to reject sucli as were while, for they viere more 
delicate and less prolific than those whose ^damage 
was darker. Some were permitted to marn about 
(eo/zto-') during the day, and pick up what they 
could, hut the gieater miinher weie constantly 
shut up (c/o/osva') m a poultiy yard {(/ol/uiariitm^ 
opinOoSoaricG^op)^ which was an enclosed court 
{snjjf/un) with a warm aspi'ct, strewed wnth sand 
or ashes whenmi they might wuU-iw, and (wenui 
over with a net. It contained ln*n houses (mmie) 
to whicli they retired at night and roosted ujioii 
poles stietch(‘d across (perticua) for their coii’.e- 
ni(MiC(‘, nests (cnlnlui) fur the laying liens hemg 
constructed along the walls. The whole esta- 
hlislnmmt was* under the control of a poultry 
man (arni) lus^ mstos s. aimtor guHuiurma)^ who 
occnpii'd an adjoining hut, usually assisted liy 
an old woman and a hoy, for the fiocks were 
often very large, containing upwards of two hun- 
dred. The projiortion of one cock {(jullua) to 
five liens was commonly observed, the males not 
rcf|mred for breeding' being killed young or made 
iiito capons (cap/). Their food cousliited of barley 
witli the husk rtumried {IionkuiHi. phi'itt nnn)^\ml\i% 
vetehes, and hmtils, wlum tlu'sc artules could be 
proeiuvd ebeup, Imfc wdieii too (l(*ar, they wu're 
fiujiplii'd with the refuse of wheat, bran with a 
little of the Hour adhering, the si‘ed& of <‘ytiiius, 
and the like. 

The kiyiug season hiyan in January and con- 
timied until the antumiial eiiuino:!:. From twenly- 
fne to t flirty eggs, the number being increased or I 
diiniulbhed aei’ording as the weather was liot or | 
cold, were placed beneath a clocking heu ((fullina 
yloeitoih) from one to two ^a'lirs ohi, wdio was kejit , 
constantly sliut up exngh at femliiig time, or (wiu 
famished with food while on the nest, 'j'he cura- 
tor made his romids regularly during the twamty 
days of inculcation, turning the <‘ggs, that they 
might all receive eipuil heat, and rejecting those 
whicli upon examination wm'c found tt» contain no 
embryos. Such as were not required for hatch- 
ing, were preserved by rubbing them with strong 
brine, and then storing them up in challF or lirau. 
The chicks for fifteen days wcto fed by hand on 
polenta mixed with nasturtium (cress) seed. 

Chickens, when fattened for sale, were shut up 
in dark naiTow cribs, light and motion heing un- 
favourable in the proci^ss ; or each bird was swung 
separately in a basket, with a small hole at each 
end, one for the head, the other for the rump, and 
bedded upon the softest hay or chaf) but so 
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cramped in space that he could not turn round. 
In till-, st.de they wtue eiMiiJuunl wuth wdieut, 
Im.sf'ed, bnih*}' iin.d knc<tded with wmter into 
small lumps {iurnnduc)^ and other furiiiaceoiis 
food, the operation reijuiniig from twenty to 
tweiitv-five da vs. (Var. iii, 9 ; Cohiin. viii. 2, &c. 
T3 ; Phn. IT. N. x. 21 ; Pallad. i. 27, 29.) 

3. Pheasants {pkiatani) aie not ineutlom'd 
among domestic poultry by Varro or Columella, 
but find a place m the compilation of Ihilhulius, 
who directs that young birds, that is, those of a 
vmar old, should he selected as lirctulcrs in the 
proportion of one cock to two hens, and that the 
eegs should he hatched by barn-door fowls. The 
chicks were to he ful for the first fortnight on cold 
boih d bailey lightly sprinkled with wine, after- 
waids iqioii bruised wheat, locusts, and unf’s eggs, 
and Were to b(‘ prevented from having access to 
water They hecimio fat in tlurly Jay.-, if shut u]) 
and craimn-d with wheat Hour made up into small 
luinp.s {tiirnudne) with oik (Palkid. i. 29) 

Peacocks {parone^., pun, puvad) ari' said to 
liayi‘ lieim fust introduced as au aitiele of food by 
Q. lIorti'usiuR at a lianquMt on tlie UKStallatiou of 
au augur (nufpinth adduifi coend). They sjieedily 
hi'canie so imu h in request that soon afterwards a, 
singh‘ full-growm bin! sold for fifty denarii (iq)- 
wards of a giiiiioa and a half), and a single egg 
for fi\e fiijiwards ot three slullings), while one 
lirmuh'r, M. Aulidius Lurco, derivc'd an income of 
b(),h()0 .s(‘ster<*es (about 509/. sttRing) from this 
Moiiree alone. The must favourahh* situations for 
rearing peacocks wore afiorded by tlie faniall rocky 
but wadi-wooded islets oil the Italian coast, wdime 
they roamed in freisiom without fear of ladiig lost 
or stolen, ]>ru\idcd thtdr own food, and brought iqi 
their young. 'Those pmsons wdio could not com- 
mand 8uch advantage, kept tiioin in .small en- 
closures roofed over, or under porticoes, pmdies 
( pcriieae) being supplied for them to roost upon, 
witli a large gras.sy court lu fioni, surroiuided by a 
high wall and sluuled by tree.s. They \v<‘re *fed 
Ujjoii all kimk of grain but childly ]»ailey, <li<l not 
arri\e at full maturity for breeding until three yeans 
old, when one cock was alhnw'd to live hens, and 
cure %vas taken to supply each bird with a lapaniUi 
nest (dhurchi cu/jdui), 1’lui hatching prnci‘S8 was 
most profitably perfornu’d by connmm barn-door 
fowls, for in tills way the pea-hen laid three times 
in a season, first five iggs {oni parnnhia), tlii*n 
four, and lastly two or three, hut If allow eii to in- 
cuhatc herself could nsir only one lirood. lu the 
lime of Varro, thrcf^ cliiekH (pttf/i pfirofiini) ior 
each full grown bird wauu' c{>nsidi‘red a, J’air ridiirn. 
(Vhirr. lib (i ; Colum. viii. ]j ; Pallad, b 2d; 
ITin. .X. 20 ; eouip. Juv, b Li A) 

5. (JecBe (ffnsen’d) were isnuly reared, hut were 
not very profita.bh* ami somewhat troublesome, for 
a running utream or a jwnd with a good s«i)ply of 
herbage wa.s e.ssimtial, and tiny could not he 
tiinu'd out to gra*/.e in tlnmicinity of growing crops, 
xvhich tiny tore up !y the roots, at the same time 
destroying vegetation fy tluir dung, Birdai for 
bmuling w<‘r<‘ always Koieeted of a large ska and 
pure white, iIk? gr<y variety (mrii nd fiihci) being 
regarded n« inferior on tlie suppoaition that thc'jf 
Were more nearly allied to the wild speoiefi. Their 
food coriHisted of clovm’, fimngnmk, ]{3ttnce, to- 
gether with leguminous plants, all of whicli were 
sown for their use, and (‘specially an herb called 
cripis by th(^ Greeks, which seems to have been 
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a sort of endive. Impregnation took place about 
inid- winter, one gander being allowed to three 
iemalcs, who when the laying season, which was ! 
eatly in spring, approached, were shut up iiiastrac- 
tuic {xwo^ocriceToF) consisting of a court (coJ/ors)^ 
suiiouinied by a iiigh wall with a portico inside ; 
containing rcce})taclcs {harae^ cellae^ qiclunme)^ 
from two" to three feet scpiare, built of hewn stone 
or brick, well lined witli eliaiF, for the eggs. In- I 
ciihation, according to the weather, lasted fioin | 
twenty-five to tliiity day.s, during winch period the j 
mothers were supplied 'by the custos with barley 
crinlied in wnter. Tiic goslings remained in the 
boiihc for about ten days, and were fed upon po- 
li'iita, pu])py seed, and green cresses {nasturtium) 
choi>ped 111 water, after wdiicli they were taken out 
in line weather to fec'd in marshy meadows and 
pools. It was found in practice most advantageous 
to employ liani-duor lions to hatch the eggs, since 
they made more careful mothers ; and in this case 
the goose would lay three times in a season, first 
live eggs, then four, and lastly three. 

Goslings, when fiom four to six months old, 
were shut up to fatten in dark waim coops 
iiunum)^ w'berc they were fed ivith bailey pottage 
and line flour moistened with water, being allowed 
to eat and drink three times a day as much as 
they could swuillow. In this way they became fit 
for the market in two months or less. A flock of 
geese furnished not only eggs but fin thers also, for 
it was custoinaiy to pluck tliera twice a year, iii 
spring and autumn, and the feathers ■were worth 
fi\c dciiarii (about three shillings and fourpence) a 
pound. (Varro, Iii. 10 ; Coluin. viii. la ; Plin. 
/I.Mx. 2-2 ; Pull ad. i. 30.) 

6. Bucks (anates). The duck-huuse (v-ricrcro' 
rpoepHov) was more costly than the chenoboaciiim, 
for within its limits were confined, not only ducks, 
but ijuercjuedulae, phalerides, Ixtseades (wliatever 
these may have lieeu), and biuular birds -which 
seek their food in pools and swamps. A Hat piece 
of ground, if posmlile marfehy, was surrounded by a 
wall fifteen feet high, well stuccoed witliiii and 
without, along the course of which uiion an elc- 
valod ledge {(rrjnth) a seiies of covered nests 
(ietfa ciiin/ki) were fornitul of hewn stone, the 
whole open sjiace above being covered o\er with a 
lU't or trellice work (rlalr/k SKperjiositts), A shal- 
low pond (p(Scina) was dug in the centre of the 
ouclosure, the margin formed of and 

planted round ivith shrubs ; through thus flowed a 
small stream wliidi traversed the court in a sort of 
canal into which was thrown food for the inmates, 
consisting of wheat, barley, millet, acorns, grape 
skins, small crabs or cray fish, and other water 
animals. The eggs were generally hatched by 
common hens, the precautions taken during incu- 
bation and the rt'aring of the ducklings being the 
Hame us in the case of pullets. (Var. iii. 11 ; 
Col urn. viii 15.) 

I. h. Columhuriim, 

Pigeons {colamhus^ columba)* Varro distin- 
guishes two species or varieties, the one Oeuus 
saacaille s. ayreste^ probably the Volumha Hold of 
naturalists, which was shy and wild, living in 
lofty turrets {sublhnm lurriGuke)^ ^yhig aliroad 
without restraint, ami generally of a dai’kish colour, 
dappled, and wltliout any admixture of white, the 
other kind more tame (rkmeufim)^ feeding about the 
doors of the fami, and for the most part Bc- 
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tween these a cross hieed {mlscelluni) was usually 
reaicd for the market in a lofty edifice (rrepLcrTe- 
porpofp^'tov ; TrcpuTrepGwv)^ coiistiuctcd for the pur- 
pose. These huildiiigs, placed under the charge 
of a columharms^ were frequently large enough to 
contain 5000, were vaulted, or roofed in with tiles, 
and furnished with one small entrance, but well 
lighted by means of large barred or latticed win- 
dows (fvnestrue Puntcaime^ s. reticulatae). The 
walls, carefully stuccoed, were lined from top to 
bottom with lows of round-shaped nests with a 
single small aperture {columbaria)^ often formed of 
earthenware {JictiUa)^ one being assigned to every 
pair, while in front of each row a plank wms placed 
upon which the birds alighted. A copious supply of 
fresh water was introduced for dunking and wash- 
ing ; their food, consisting of the refuse of wheat 
{eavidu fritict)^ millet, vetches, peas, kidne\ -beans, 
and other leguminous seeds, was placed in narrow 
troughs ranged round the walls, and filled by pipes 
from wnthout. Those pigeons, ivliich w'cre kept m 
tlie country, being alloivcd to go out and in at will, 
supported themselves for a gri'at part of the year 
upon wduit tliey picked up in the fields, and were 
regularly fed {acceptant eouditiva cihaitu) for tw'o 
or tluee mouths only ; hut those in or near a town 
were confined m a great measure to the TrepLcrrepo- 
rpoipelop, lest they should he snared or di'stioyed. 
They were very Ihiitful, since one pair would i(‘ar 
eight hioods of two each in the conuie of a yeiir, 
and the young birds {puUi) veiy speedily aiiived 
at maturity, and began forthwith to lay m their 
turn. Those set asule for tiu' market Inid their 
wing feathers plucked out and tlieir legs broken, 
and were then lattem‘d upon wdute bread pre- 
viously chewed {mauihwuto valid ulo fa i mint jiane), 

A handsome })air of breeding pigeons of n good 
stoek would fetch at Home, towaiids the close oi the 
republic, tw'o limulred stsstmves (upwards of aguiuea 
and a half) ; if remarkably fine, as high as a thou- 
sand (nearly eight guineas) ; and as much as si.x- 
tceu hundred (more than tliirtcsm pounds) waas a 
price sometimes asked, while Columella s])eaks of 
four thousand (upwards of thirty pounds) liaving 
been given in ins time ; and some persons were 
said to have a hiuidrcd thousand (nearly a thou- 
sand pounds sterling) invested m this kind of [uu- 
pi'rtjn The instinct wdnch teaches pigeons to re- 
turn to the place where tluy ha\o hceu f(*d w'as 
i“emaiked by the ancients, who w'cre wont, for the 
sake of aimisemcnt, to bring thmu to the theatres 
and there let tliem loose. (Van*, iii. 7 ; Coluiu. 
viii. 3 ; Pliii. II. Ah x. 52, yij xi. (id, x\iii. 42 ; 
Ballad, i. 24.) 

I, c. Oruitkon.^ Afiiariim {opriDorpoipHov). 

OrnUho'ms .1 In the ri'slric.ted sense*, weni di- 
vided into two clashes: 1. Those conatrucied fur 
pleasure merely being designed for the reception of 
iiightmgal(‘s and other singing birds. 2. Those for 
profit, in which ihoiiaands of wild birds were con- 
fined, and fattened. Varro gives a very curious and 
minute dimcription of an oriiithon belonging to the 
first class, which he himsc-lf possessed, and Lu- 
culluR endeavoured to combine the enjoyment of 
iioth, for he had a triclinium constructed in his 
Tusculan villa inside of an oraithon, delighting to 
behold one set of liirds placed upon the table ready 
for his repast, while others were fluttering at the 
windows by which the room was lighted. Ornl* 
thones of the second class, with which alone wo are 
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at proRPiit concarnod, wctc ko])t I’ty poulterers {macwl- 
l(tnt)^ and othors in the citv, lint the greater iniiu- 
l)cr wiTe situated in Salnniim, hocuusf! thrn.sli<‘h 
ivi're most almndant in tliat region. These lingo 
cages Avere formed h_y enclosing a space of ground 
Avitli Iilgli walls and covering It in with an arched 
roof. Water was introduced 1)y pipes, and con- 
ducted in nrimeions naiTow channels, the wiiiJnv/s 
Avere fcAV and small, tliat light might be excluded 
ns much as ]>os.sil>le, and that the prisoueis niiglit 
not pine fiom looking out iijion the open countn’', 
Avhere ilieir mates Avero enjojing fi eedom. Jiideed, 
so stMisituc AA'ore thrurilu'S, and so apt to dc&])ond 
vA'hen llrst cauglit, that it AA'as thi‘ piactice to shut 
them lip for some tinn^ Acith other tame individuals 
o!' tlnnr oAvn kind {irterant)^ Avlio mled as decoys 
(o//fv /ores' ), in leeomiling tlu'hi to captnity. In 
the mtonor of tliu-^ imilding numerous s hikes (jOf/Zi-) 
AW'i-e fixed iqnight, upon AvJneh the birds in'glit 
aliuht ; long ])oles also (pcrfiivw) Averc arianged ni 
an indim'd position reding against the Avails witli 
S])<irs iiaded in roAVS aeioss, and lofts Mere con- 
slruetid, all for the sanu^ ]iurpos(c 'i’wo smaller 
apartnnmts A^en' attached, one in wln'ili the siipei- 
iiiteiidant (nfmfor) (b'positiul the buds Avhieb dic<l 
a natural death, ni order that be might bi' .able to 
Rijuare neeomits AAnth ins master, tlu* other, e.dl''d 
tin' .serAsYu/i'/w, connmmieatmg with the great hall 
by a door, into wliieh those buds vAumted lor the 
iiiarki't were driven from time to time, and killed 
out of sight, lest the otliers might droop onAvitne,s.s- 
iiiu tile (hti‘ of thi'ir companions. 

IMilh't and Avild berrit's Avere* given frei'I^g but 
their chief food consisted of' dry ligs earelully 
])eeled piNnita) and knefuk'd with far or 

polh'u into small lumps, which Aimrc chewed by pi r- 
sons liirod to pmform tins operation. Tlie birds 
usually kept in an ornithon have been inimtioned 
a,boA<‘* !mt of these by f.ir tlie most important Aimre 
thrushes, wliieh made tlu'ir appearanei' in Aast 
docks about tin' A'crnal (‘(|innox, and seem to liUAe 
bi'r'ti in great reiiuest; for out of a single ('stabli.'-h- 
nu'nt in Sahimim, in the timeofVairo, livi' thousand 
Avi'H' HOim'tmies sold in a single year at the rate of 
tliri't' denarii a Insul, thus yielding a, sum of b’0,0(H> 
sesterces, alioat five hnndn'd poiuubs Hterliiig, 

The luamire from ornitbones coutuiniug thnisbes 
and blackbirds Avas not only a fiowerfnl fdiuuilant 
to tlu' soil, but was given as food to oxen and pig.s, 
Avho fattened <>n it rapi<ily, 

'J’nrtle doves (/wr/wrev, dim. /«ir/«;v7/w) bebmgc'd 
to the cl.isH wdiieh did not lay I'ggs in captnitj 
(//ec pttrit wee and coiisispieiitly, ns 

soon as caught, Avere put up to fatten {rohifura. 
(la til mplinr JarlumG (Ivslinatur), Idiey wm-e 
not hoAAU'ver conlined in a.n ordinary onnthou but 
in a building similir to a dov(‘-eot(', with tins dif- 
fi'renee, that the interior, i!i.‘’'tead of iieiiig fitted up 
with colmnharia, eoutained row.s of bra.ck(M.s {vniiu- 
!()s\ or short stakes proji'eting horizontally from tin* 
wall and rising tier aliove tier. {)vvv eacli row, 
the lowest of whieh w'as three feet from thegronnd, 
1 enpien m^i^ifepelhiihtecutmalmtae) werestretehed, 
ni which the birds ri'piised day and night, while 
nets were dwiAAm tight in front to prevent them 
from flying about, wfiich would have rendered tliem 
lean. They fattened readily in harvest time, ile- 
liglitiiig most in <!ry wlu'at, of vvhieb one-hutf 
inodiiis per day was Buffieient for 12(1 turtle.s, or in 
millet moistened with SAvi'et wine. (Varr. Hi. f{; 
Coluim vHl 0 ; Tallad. i. 2i) ; Flin. I(. iV. x. :M, 
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d 1, fin, ,o3, 74 ; eomi) Plant. J\[od(>lL i. 1, 41 ; 

JilA'. VI. o6.) 

II. VlA'AIlIX. 

1 1, a. ijGponirta. 

Li'pnrarla ancK'iitU' w'ere small a, ' ailed paddocks, 
planted thickly AAith shrubs to gi\e sbeltei ; ai'd m- 
t.Midi'd, as the name iinplus, lor the reception id* 
animals of the Inic kind ; \m. 1. 4'he common gri'y 
hare (Jftalwmn hoc not^b «///, .sc, (/(oms ). 2. 1'lii' inoim- 
tain or white bare from the Alps, sAdom hroiiglit 
to Koine (fob cundidi biint), A iiabints (cnmcidi)^ 
bebcAed to lie natiAos of Spain. I'bese, at least 
the first and thud, Im-d rapidly, wu'i'c eanglit oc<a- 
siori.dls, shut up in hove.-., fettiaied and sold. In 
jirocesb of time, tlie name h poximiot Avas eliaiiged 
for till' more apjiioin iate turn ^'qpiorpo(\)xov^ .since 
a AMi’iety ol wild animals, saeli as boars (o'/uA-? 
stags ((‘t n and loo deoi {(aj>/(’<K), were pro- 
cured fiom till' lunitei (x‘j/(dr>j and shut up in 
tlm.si' paiks, A\bicb uoaa ciiiluauMl se\eia! acies 
ewii in ft.ilA', Ailnle ui tlii' pioMiices, (ssp^'cniliy 
'i'raii.salpine (bull, tin'} fieipU'iillA couiprelienth'd 
anreuit of many nnh's of hill and sw amp, glade 
and fori'st. 'J'in.s .sp.ie<* was, if po,',^,lh!e, Imieed 
by a wall of .stone and lime, or ol unlniriit bra k 
.nid (lav, or, where tlu; extent rendered (weii tin; 
latter too costly, by a strong pnlmg pmcer/u) formed 
of uprudit stalie.s (s/ijolxs) drilled with bohss {'per 
labih r//<>r<f?d(tr)^ tbnnigh wliu h })(de,s {iimd<^) wi're 
passed horizoatally, the wlude ot osik or cork tree 
uinlx'r, Inaec'd and, as it Aveie, lattued liy jilani's 
nailed di.agonallv (.vc/is fransi ersis rhdratr]^ much 
in the iashion of wmoileii Inirdle". hken in tlio 
large.st enclosuriss it wa.s necessary to support the 
atiiirials in winter, and in tliosi* of mndeiaic size 
they A\ere frequmitly tamed to siieli an e.vteiit, that 
they AAmuld aasembh; at tin' soiiad ol a liorn to rt*- 
eei\e their food. (W'lrr. ni, 12; ('olurn. i\, 1 ; 
Pliii./AiV. Aiii.Ad)' 

Bei'R {aped). 'J'lie delight expen’eiiced in the 
iiuuiageau'utor the.ie erealnres is .suliii'ii'Utly proved 
1)3' the space and ciiie dcAoted to thf' stibjcctfc in 
Virgil, and by the .singularly minul.e bisitmctionn 
eoutained in the agricuitiind writers, espeei.'dl) in 
(loliimella, Avdio derived iins mateiids from the still 
more elaliorate compilations of H^'ginus and (VI- 
suH, the fonuer being ilm author of u ri'gnlur lire 
(‘almidar, in Avbich the various preci'pts for the 
giiiilunco of the Ikh; fanci(*r {'mcihrux^ ((pitadio, ; 
f4.^K.rrovpyhs^ 7)i(dHi(r(pis) Avere arranged in legular 
older according to the seaHoms and da^sof the >e,n. 
The; inethodH which the aneienfs di'seribo dili’iT 
littbg (‘Ven in trilling detads, from tho.,e followed b}' 
lair.seh'-eK, although in smne ro'-.fteids our practii'e j.s 
inferior, Hinec they mwer de.'.troyed a lii\e for the 
Knke of jLh coutmits, Iml abstraeU'd a portion of the 
honeys only, always h'nving a Muliieicut supply for 
the. support of tlu' imsects in wintm* ; and tlu' same 
.swarm, occa.siomdly ri'iulbrct'd ly ymung rt'cruits, 
might thus continue for tmi ycs'irs, wdiich was n*- 
garded ns tlie limit. Onr Miperior knowledge of 
natural history has liovAU‘ver emihh'd us to d(*ter~ 
miiu! that the chief of the hive is always a. female, 
not Ji male (me) tis was the gi'ueral belief ; totweer- 
taiii the n'spt'c.tivo dutic's pm-formed by the (fiieen, 
the working beeSjUiul drones (fmd. which 
Avere unknown or cmirmiiidc'd ; and to ri'jc'ct the 
ahstml fancy% to which lioAvever wa are inciebted 
for the most charming episodt; In the Cleorgics, 
which originated with the Greeks, and is repeated 
F 3 
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with mihcsitating faitli hy alinobt every authority, 
th.it swarms might he piocliiced by spontaneous 
generation from the putrescent carcase of an ox 
(e,r hithido corjtoie'jiutrefddo j and hence they were 
eoimnoiily termed ^ooy6vas by the poets, and by 
Archc'laus fiols cpOijueyris TreTroTrjpLepa rinva). 

The early Romans placed, tlie hives in niches, 
hollowed out of the wnlls oi the farm-house itself, 
iiiidei the shelter of the eaves {svhter sdxjrinidui,')^ 
hut in later tiiiK's it hccainc more common to form 
a, regular apiary (apiarimn, alveurnim^ inellartnm j 
fteXirroTpocpe^op', pLekirraivTj)^ sometimes so extern 
bive, as to yield 5000 fiounds of honey in a season. 
Tins was a small enclosure in the immediate 
vicinity of the villa, in a warm and sheltcied spot, 
as little subject as possible to great variations of 
temperature, or to disturbances of any descri[)Lion 
fiom tile eleinouts or from animals ; and carefully 
removed Iroin the inllueiicc of foetid exbalations. 
such as might proceed liom baths, kitchens, stables, 
dunghins, or the like. A supply of pure water was 
jiioinh'd, and plantations ■were formed of those 
plants and ilowers to which they w'croinost attached, 
esjiecially the cytisns and tliyme, the former as 
licnig condiuive to the health of lices, the latter as 
alibi (hug the gieat(‘st (luantity ot honey 
ad “/irhjicuun). The }l'\v was carehilly a\oided, 
mT hoeause iii itself no.\ ions to the swarm, but ho- 
eause the lioii<>y made limn it was poisoiimis. (S>c 
iiAd! (Jtji'iieus Jiajaud cdununa tavas) The hives 
{<dti^ (dtmriu^ KVfjJKai)^ if .stationary, were 
limit of Inaek {donuedia hdanhas fada) oi baked 
dung (c.r yb/io), if n]u\(>al)le, and these were cou- 
sideiod the most couvcmeiit, were liollow'-ed out of 
a solid block, or formed of boards, or of wickcT 
w'ork, or of bark, or of eartliounaiv, the List Ixmig 
accounted the worst, because more easily allected 
by heat or cold, wdiile those of cork wmre accouuteil 
best. They were peifornti'd with two small holes 
for the nisc'cts to ]»ass in and out, were covmred 
■with moveable tops to enalile the mellarius to in- 
S])ect the mteiior, which was done three tunes a 
mouth, in .spring and summer, for the jmrjio.sc of 
removing any tilth wdiicli might have accumulated, 
or any v/oims that might ha\e found entrance ; and 
WTi’c arraiigiHl, but not in contact, in roivs one 
above anotluu', care being taken that there should 
not be more than thri'o rowb m all, and that the 
low e.'.t rinv should rest upon a stone parapet, ele- 
vated three feet from the ground, and coati'd ivith 
smooth ►stucco to prevent lizard, s, snakes, or other 
noxious animals from climhing up. 

When the season for swarming arrived, the 
movements which indicated the approaclnng de- 
parture of a colony {emmen) were watched nu- 
nmiittingly, and when it was actually thrown off, 
they W'ere deterred from a long flight by casting 
dust upon them, and by tinkling sounds, being 
at the .same time tempted to alight upon some 
neigjihouring branch liy rahhing it with balm 
{apiastrum^ p€Xi<T(r6(pvKhov, s. piKivov^ s. 
<pvKKop)^ or any sweet siilistonce. When they 
had all collected, they were quietly transferred to 
a Mve similarly prepared, and if they showed any 
disinclination to enter were urged on hy surround- 
ing them with a IMe smoke. 

If quarrelsome, their pugnacity was repressed 
by sprinkling them wdth honey water {meUa) ; if 
lazy, thfty were tempted out by placing the sweet- 
smelling plants tliey must loved, chiefly apiastrum 
or thyme, hi the immediate vicinity of the hivc^ 
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recourse heing hud at the same time to a slight 
fumigation. If distracted hy sedition m coimc- 
quence of the pK'hcnce of two pri'teiidcrs to the 
throne, the rivals wcio caught, exaimmul, and the 
least pioniisiiig put to death. In had weatlimg 
those stricken down and disabled hy cold oi sadden 
rain were tenderly collected, jAiced m a s])ot 
w’armed hy artificial heat, and as tliey revived laid 
dowm before their lines. Winn the weather for 
any length of time prevented them from going 
abroad, they weie fed upon honey and vvatiu, oi 
upon figs boiled in must and pounded into a pasto. 

The honey harvest (melkdto^ md/ts vindemia^ 
castndio alvormn^ dies casbxn/di, jxsKircoan,)^ ac- 
cording to Varro, took place three times a }f'ar, 
but more usually twice only, in Juno and Octolim” ; 
on the first visitation four-httlns, at the secoiul Lwi; 
thirds of the lioiiey-wms alistiacti'd ; hut these pro- 
poitions varied much according to the .st'asom and 
the sticngth of the paiticiflar hive. The svniem 
puisucd wuis very simple : the moveable lop was 
lakeii olf^ or a door coiiltived in the side opened, 
the bees w'ero diuen awmy by a .siiioLmg appaiatus, 
and the mellarius cut out wdtli jiceuliarly fonued 
knives as imidi ot the contents as he thought iit. 

The comb ( /urvns’, /o/gfoty, uhicli wa.^. thejiioduet 
oftiieir iiidii.stry, was composed of wmv 
foiined into liexagoinil cells (.se,i' amjidu, vd/a), the 
g('ometiical adv<nitage,s of wliuii wen' suoii dn- 
covered by mathematiciains, tuiiLumiig for tlit* nufst 
])art honey giAi), but also tlu' inori' solid 

.swo'et subslancc coinniouly called hee-liri'ad (/o'e- 
po/osg irpoTToAis), tile thissnal name lieing denied. 
It is said, Irom the ciicmmdanci' th.it it loiind m 
g!vat(‘st almiidance mmi* the emtiann*. Tin' eomh.s 
were cemented together, and tlu* erevices in tlu' 
hive d.iubed over with a glutinous gum, the eiithaeo 
(Jpiddicn) of Vuiro and his Gri'ek uutbontif's, 
winch seems to he the same witJi wliat is else- 
wlu're termed wdlkjo (geAlrcu/aa). 

Columella and Paliadlu.s describe Ingeulou.s plans 
forgetting possession of wild swarms (n/ie.s .sy/zes- 
yJv as opposed ia'iidjaiita^ (’/rnh's) ; 
and 1‘liny notices the humitle bees wiiieli eoii- 
structed their nests in die gruimd, Init .si'eins to 
.siippOkSi' that they wmre ^n'culiur to a district in 
Asia Minor. The maiks which distingm.sh tlie 
varieties of the domc.stle s])ecie.s will h(' found de- 
tailed hy tiu! diflenmt authorities ({noted liehnv. 
(Ari.stot. J/ihL jUdm. v. iv ; Aelinn. de Aidna n 
50, 60, 10, 11 ; Var. li. 5, lii. b, 16 ; Virg', (k'at'p. 

iv. ; Cohnii. ix, fk &e., xi. d ; Piin If. N. \i. 5, 
&c. ; Paliad. i. 37 — 30, iv. 1.5, v, 0, vi. 10, vii. 7, 
ix. 7, xL 13, xii, 0.) 

fSnails (cw/z/etfo). Certain specie.s of snails were 
favourite articles of food among the Rom. ms, and 
were used also inedlcinally in di, senses of the lungs 
and intestines* * d’he kimls most prized weie those' 
from Rente, which were small and vvluti' ; iiiose 
from Africa of middling size, and very fruitful ; 
those called soliimmc.^ also from Africa, larger than 
the former ; and those from Illyria, which vvi'n* tlu' 
largest of all. The place wdierc tliey vvmm presi'i-ved 
{cochharium) was slielteivd from the win, kept 
moist, and not covered over, nor wmlh'd in, but 
surrounded hy water, which prf'va'Uted the ('scape 
of the inmates who were very prolific, and reejuin'd 
nothing except a few laurel leavi's and a. Httlo 
bran. ^ They were faitem'd by .slmtUug flii'm up 
in a jar smeared with hoik'd mu, si ami flour, and 
perforated with holes to admit mi\ It luus been 
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recorded that an individual named Fiihiiis Jtir- 
pimis consti acted, near Tar<|uinii, the fixst coch- 
leariuni ever formed lu Italy, a shoi't time liofore 
the civil 'vvar hetwceii Caesar and Foinpov. (Varr. 
iii. 14 ; Piiii. //. iV. ix. 66, xxx. 7, 15 ; comp. 
Sallust Ju(/. 93 ) 

Dormice (r/dres) wore regarded as articles of 
such liixuiy that their use as h>o(l ivas forhicldoii 
in the sum])tuavy laws of the more iigid censois ; 
hnt, not withstand in!:>, a iil/rcnt/im hecanio a com- 
mon appendage to a villa, 1 1 was a small sp ice 
oi ground suirounded ivitli a smooth wall otpolislied 
or stuccoed stone, planted with iieoin-h(mrmg trees 
to yield food, and containing holes (r«u) lor rear- 
ing the young. I'liev wen* f.ittencd up m earthen 
jars {(loiiu) of a peculiai const! nctimi, upon chest- 
nuts, walnuts, and acorns. (Varr. in. 15 ; Plni. 
//. Ah ix. 57 ; comp, Maitial, iii. 53, xiu. 69 ; 
Petron. ,‘U ; Amm. Marc, xxiin. 4.) 

II. b. 

Tjastly, wx' ni.iy s;iy a h'w words ujion arlificial 
fish ponds, winch wen* ol two timU — fieshwat'U’ 
ponds f////ccs'), and salt ivater pond,', 

{])is('ina(i sf(/s((e s. inftrilnti/(e). 

The former, fiom an early period, had freipiently 
heeii attac]i(*d to ordniar) farms, and pio\ed a 
source of gain ; the Litter w^'n* unknown until the 
last halt cmitury of tin* repahlie, wem ini'to ob- 
jects of lu.xury, and W(*re confined for the mast jun t 
to the richest member, s of the comnninitv, to inatis 
of whom, such as llirru.s, Pluhiipus, Luctillus, aiul 
Horteiisius, who an* sneeringly ti*rm(‘d 
hy Cicero, they hec'ame ohji'cts ol iiiteiisi* inti'rest. 
Th(*se receptach'S were constructed at a va.st (‘o,st 
on the sea coast, a succe.Hsiori being fre(|uently 
formed for diferent kinds of fish, and tin* mast 
ingenious and elahorate contrivances ]>rovifled for 
the admission of the tide at ])articular pi'riods, and 
for rt'gulatiug the t(*mp(*ratnre of tin* water ; large 
sums were paid for the stock with which tlu'y 
were filled, cousisting cliielly of mullets and nin- 
raenae ; and a heaiy expense was incurred in 
maintaining them, for lislu'rinen were regularly 
employed to catch small fry for their food, and 
w'hen the w'eatlier did not ])ermit such nupjilies to 
be ])rocurud, salt anchovies and the liki* W'cre 
purchased in tlie marki't. h’or tin* mo.st part they 
yielded no return vGuitever, during the lifotiim* ut 
least of the proprietors, fur iln* innuite.s were re- 
garded a,s pets, and freipieiitl}’’ became so tame as 
to answer to the loici* and eat from the hand. 
When sales did take 'jilace the prices wen** V(‘ry 
high. Thins Ilirrus, who, on one occasion, /cw/ 
Caesar (),000 muraenae, at a suluseijneut )>eriod 
obtained 4,1)1)0,000 of sestercoH (upwards of 
iI0,000/.) for an ordinary villa, <‘h icily in eonsi*- 
(|uence of the ponds ami the {pia,ntity of llsii they 
contained* 

A certain Ri*rgius Grata, a short time IxTore the 
Margie War, formed artificial oystim-heds (<nmrm 
osirearum) from which he obtained a large reveiuu*. 
lie first asserted and estabh.slied the superiority of 
the shell-fish from the Lucrine Lake, whielii haxe 
always maintained their celefjrity, although under 
the empire less esteemed than those from iJritahi, 
(Varr. IL IL iii* 17 ; Coliiin, viiL JO, 17 ; PUn* 
11. N. ix. 54, 55 ; Cic. ad A it, i. 1.0.) 

Of modern treatises connected with the suhjeet 
of this article the moat important i» DicksoiPs 
Husbandry of the Ancients, 2 Yols* 8vo* 17dB, 
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tbo wxirk of a Scotch clergyman, -who was wx*li 
acfjnaintcd with the pmetie.ii details of agncnltiii'c 
and who had studied the Latin writ(‘r.s with gi(*at 
care, Imt wdmse sclioiarhliip wxis niifortiniat<*ly so 
nnpc‘rf(‘ct that he was in many imstancc.s nnalih* to 
iriteipret coir(*ctly their expn'ssion.s. Many n.v- 
fnl and acute ohseivations v/ill be touiul in tlte 
‘''Economic Politi<iue d(*s Romanis'” l';i J^urinn 
de la Malle, 2 tome.s, five. Fans, DUd, but lie nl .o 
is far from being accurate, and he is embarrassed 
throughout by very eiioneou.s views with regard to 
the late of interest among the Romans, and h) tlm 
singular misconception that from lln* expul.sion of 
the kings until the (*ncl of the second Pimii: war, 
the hnv foihade aii}^ Roman citizen to pos.s<*,ss more 
than 7 jug<*i,s of hind. (Vol n, [> A) Tliose who 
dc.siH* to cmnpaie tin* ngiHulUne ol modem Italy 
witli ancu*nt adages wall d** w'cl! to con.snlt Arthur 
Yoinig\s “Travels in Itali,'’’’ and tie* App(*nfli’: of 
tSymoiids ; llir* “ Agricultniv Tomtiuc ” oi J. (' L. 
Sinioiide, g\o Geneve, IbOl ; and '•* Let tres A rites 
d Jtulie a Chaih's ibeti’t par JM. Imlliii de Pliii- 
teiiuvieu x.*’ fito. Palis. 2nd ed. llhh), { \\' R f 

AGR IM MNSG'R hS. At the loundarion of a 
co!(/iiy and tin* assmtiatiou (»f laiuis tlu* au.jiicia 
were tak(‘n, for which puijto^e the firesence o! tin* 
anmir was ncce.sarY. P>ut tin* hu‘,in{‘',s ol tin* 
augur (lid not (‘xtend hevoin! the rfiigioii., part of 
tin* et'rcmonv: the dnmiou and nn‘asurenH*nt of 
the land w(*rc m.ub* by jirofcs.siona! niea.mrers. 
'J'ln*,se w'<*je tin* /''ooA»rcs mentioned in the* early 
writer.} (the. (*. fii'lhtni. ii. \3 ; Plautus, 

Prolog. 4 ft), whe m the lub'r periods w<*r(* called 
]Sf(‘nsoi'(‘s and Aunutn’iisoie*. 'rii«* iMi-nte.'i'^ of a 
Pinitor could only bi* done by a, live man, and 
the houoiirabh* mitun* of his (»tli<(‘ is indicared by 
the rule that tln’n* was no bargain ff»r hi.^ serviees, 
but lie recviied hi** pay in tlu* fotm of n gift. 
TIu‘He Mniton'S appear also to hiui'actod a judieen, 
under the name oi arldtri, in tho.ic di'.putc.s about 
hoimdarii's which w'eiv purely of a technical, not a 
l(*gud, (‘luiractcr. 

{ Jndt'r the enipin* the oh.s(*rvafici‘ of tin* aiJ‘'tpict‘H 
In the li.viiig of 'amps and tin* estahli dinn'iit of 
military coioiiii's w'as h*sH regurd<*(l, and the prac- 
tice of tlu* Agriuu‘nsor(*s was r(*duced to ii system 
hy .hilius Prontiuus, llygiuius, Siculus hlaccn,>t, and 
other Gromatie wn‘it(«rK, us they ari* MoumtimcH 
t(‘rmed. As to the meaning of tin* term Groma, 
and the deriverl words, h<‘(‘ Paccioiati, ia’o7co;/, ami 
the Index to Go(*siu.s, i(ii Jijninaa Smpftim. 
'I'ln** teaelu'rs of geometry in the l.ng<* citic.*, <»f tin* 
empire used to givn* practical instruction on the 
hy.stem of gnmiatici*. 'f'lils firacti<al gcom(‘tiy w'us 
one of the liheralhi studia (Dig. 50. tit. 15. s, I) ; 
hut tin* proft*ssors of g(‘onn‘trv and tin* teachers of 
law w<‘re not e\<*mp1t‘d from the obligation of In-ing 
tutores, aud from other .such huid(*n,s (/'Vxg. In/. 
^ 1.50), a fact wdiicfi hIiowh tin* Huburdmate rank 
which tin* tf'ucbers of ciemenfary Kcit‘iK*(* tii<‘n held, 

'i'he Agriinensor eoidd murk out the limits of 
the ceuturiju*,and ricstoiv tin* b(nindani*.s w In're they 
were confused, but he could not ussign (mwe/zeirre) 
witliout a <*onnnisMion from tlte (*mp(‘r<n*. Military 
pemons of varioiw clasBivH are also somctlnn’S men- 
tioinnl ixH practising Hiirveyhig, and settling dispuhn 
about bouiuianeB. The ItMver :runk of the proles- 
Hional Agrimenaor, as contrasted with the FhiiU)i* 
of earlier pindods, is shown by the fact that rn tlio 
imperial period tht're might be ti contraet with a» 
Agriiiiciisor fur paying Jiita for hli smiwy* 
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Tile A,!i,uui<'Usor of tlio later period \ru.s nu'rely 
employed ill disjiutes as to tlio doundancs ot pro- 
perties. Tlic fouiidation el colonies and tlie as- 
si'^nation of lands were now less common, thougli 
we read of colonies lieing estal ills hod to a late 
period of tlie enqiire, and tlie lioundaiics of the 
lands must have lieeii set out in due foim. (Ily- 
pnuis, p. 177, cd. Goes.) Those who luaiked out 
tile ground in canijis for tlic soldiers'* tents aie also 
called Mensorcs, lint tlicy were military men. (Vc- 
gctius, IM Re ii. 7.) The functions of 

tlie Agriinensor are shown liy a passage of Jlyginus 
{ReControi'era, ]>. 170): in ail questions as to deter- 
iiimiiig lioandaneR b}" means of the marks (buina)^ 
the arcM ol‘ suriaccs, and explaining maps and plans, 
tile services of the Agriinensor were rccpiired : in 
all questions that concerned property, right of road, 
enjoyment of water, and other easements {m'vitutos') 
they were not reqiiiied, for these were purely legal 
qiK^stions. Gcnorally, therefore, the,y were cither 
t'niplo 3 'od hy the parties themselves to settle 
hoimdaries, or they received their mstructions for 
that purpose from a jurlex. In this capacity tiny 
were advocati. lint they also acted as jiidic(*s, 
and could give a final decision in tliat class of 
smaller questions which coneerued the quiiKpie 
pedes of the Mamilia Lex [Lex Mamilia], as ap- 
pears from Frontinus (pp. (id, 7o, ed. Goes.). Under 
the Ohiistiau empi'rors the name Mensores was 
changed into aVgriincnsori'S to distingiiLIi them 
from anotlnn* class ol‘ ]\'IensoreR, who are meiitioiu'd 
in the codi's of Theodosius and Justinian (vi. Ji4, 
xii, 2b). J\v a lesciipt of Constantine and Con- 
stans (a. 1). b44) the teachers and leainers of 
geoinetiy rcceivinl inimiinity from civil Imrdmis. 
According to a constitution of Theodosius and Ua- 
lentinian (a. n. 440) as given in th<‘ collection of 
(Joesius (]). b41), tluy iTCCMVed jurisdiction in ((ues- 
tions of Alhivio ; but Itudorlf oliservi's, “ that the 
decisive words ‘ ut jiidicio agrimeiisoris fiiiiatur,’ 
and *■ haec agriiuensonim sempm’ (‘ss<‘ judicia ’ are a 
hpiu'joiis addition, which is not found eitiu^r in Nov. 
'Fheod. 'Iht. 20, nor in L. Ii C. Do AHiiv. {God. 
Just. vjL lit. 41).” According to anollter eoiislitu- 
tion of thii same emperors, the Agrinnmsor was to 
na’cive an anreiis from each of any three horder- 
iiig proprifdois wliose houndani'S he .sidtlml, and if 
iu‘ set a limes right betwiani proprietors, lie re- 
ceived an aureus lor each twelfth part of the pro- 
jierty through which he restoriG the liiiuss. Fur- 
ther, hy another constitution of the same emperors 
(Goesius, p. 3411), the young Agnmeusores wm'e to 
he called ‘‘ clarissimi ” while they were .students, 
and when they hegan to practise their i»rofes.sioii, 
spectafiih's. Ail this, which is repeated hy modern 
wiitfuvs, is utterly Incredible. (Iludortfl, ]>. 420, 
&c., and tho note's.) 

(lludorlf, IJeher dk Fv,ld nieH^r^ Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichi Eechtsw. vol. x. p.4i2, a clear and exact 
exposition; Niebuhr, vol. ii. appendix 2; Bureau 
de la AEalle, Er.DUOiuic PoUthpic dn Romuhis^ vol, i. 
p. 179 ; the few remarks of tlio Last writer are of 
no value.) ^ [G. L] 

AGRIO'NTA a festival which was 

celebrated at Orchomenus, in Boeotia, m honour of 
Bionysus, snruauicid ‘ KypidiPios. It appears from 
Plutarch {Qmcd. R(m. 102), that tins mstival was 
solemnised during the night only by women and 
tin; priests of Binnysns. It CuT!.si.stc(i of a kind of 
game, in which the women for a long tinu* acted as 
If seeking Dionysus, and at last called out to one 
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another that he had escaped to the I\I um's, and luul 
concealed him.self with them. AfL<‘i this liny pre- 
pared a repa.'^t ; and having enjoyed it, aimist d 
themselves w itli .solving riddles. Tlim festival uas 
remarkaldi' for a teatinc which proves its gieuL 
aiUiquitv. Sumo virgins, who wcic descended liom 
the Miiyaiis, and who piohaldy iisi'd to a.-,seml,le 
around the tmiijile on the occasion, lied ami v, me 
lollovved ly the pne.st armed with a sword, uho 
was allowed to kill the mio vvdicmi lie thst i aught. 
This sacrilice of a human being, though oiigiimllv 
it must have formed a regular part of the festival, 
seems to have lieen avoided in lati'i* times. One 
instance, however, occurred in the clays of Plutarch. 
(Q/uutsl. Graec. 3b.) But as the piiest who liad 
killed the w'-oinan was afterwards attacked by dis- 
ease, and sevmial extraordinary accidents occuired 
to the Alm^ans, the priest and liis family were 
deprived of their official functions. Tin* festival, 
as well as its iiaino, is said to have been demi'd 
from the daugl iters of iVImyas, wdio, after itaviog 
for a long time re.-ii.sted tlie Bacchanalian fury, weri‘ 
at length seized ly an invincible desire of (‘Utliig 
hiimaii flcftli. They thmefore ca.st lots on their 
own children, and as flippasns, son of Leucippi*, 
hcc.ime the destined victim, tluy killed and ate 
him, whence the wmmen belonging to tliat race 
were at tlic^ time ol riuiarch still calk'd the 
desticyers (oAeTai or amAafai) and the men 
inourneis (ifoAoci?). (Muller, R/r J/.';n/er, p. } (ffi. 
Ac.; K. F. Ilermaim, Ldu'hiu'h d. (/ofi(‘t^dn‘//dI/rI/(>u 
J/krdu<)n<‘r d. (R'kchi'n^ (io. n, id) j fj. S,| 

AGBG'NUMI (dypoiG/mi), aic dosciilx'd by 
Aristotle us till' country polus', whose diitu's voi- 
1‘e.spomh'd in ino.st respc'cts to those of the .Ujtv nomi 
ill thecitv f Asi'vnoiui j, and who peilormed iirsul^’' 
the same duties as the Jiylon (uAupal), (Ptdd. v'l. 
A) Aristoth' dix's not inform ms in n hat .sta,t(‘ 
tiny cxi.sfi'd ; hut from the frotpieiit mention of 
them hy Plato, it appears probable that thc'y b('- 
longed to Attica. (Plat, /yoy- vi. pp. (ilf, bib ; 
‘'i’imaeu.M, Lc.v, .v. v. and Buhuken’.s note, in which 
sevi'r.d jia.ssnge.s are ipioted from Plato.) 

AGRO TKUAS bJlULSIA (dyporfpav 3ufrffi), 
a fe.stival celehnited every .vmar at Atlu'us In honour 
of Arti'inis, .suri'anu'd Agrolera (from iiypa^ chase). 
It was solemnized, acemding to Plutarch (/>c JA/- 
Ay/n J/t'fod. 2(1), on the sivth of the month of 
Boedroiuiou, and consisted in a sacniice of fiOfi 
goats, which eoiitimied to Ik' oflerml in tlu' timi' of 
Xenophon. (X<*nopli. in. 2 ijpj.) Aeliau 

(P- //. il. 2.o) jilaces the li'stival on the sixlli iL'gy 
of Thurgi'limi, and say.s that 30(1 goats wen* saeri- 
Heed; but a.s the batth' of Alaratiiou which gave 
ris<* to this solemn saerifiee, oeciirrml on tlu' sixth 
of IWdromion, Aeliaif.s statement appears to be 
vvrong. (Pint IM Ghu\ A then. 7.) 

This fe.stival Is said to havf' originati'd in the 
following manner;'— Wh mi the PerHtaiis invaded 
Attica, {lallimachus, the poleniarch, or, ticcordnig to 
othcivs, Miltiades, made a vow to saerifiee to Artmni.s 
Agrotera as many goats as there should be cnoinieH 
.shiit) a,t Marathon, llut wlimi tlu' number cJetiemii's 
.slain was so great, that an equal number of goats 
could not be found at once, tlu' Athenians deen'cd 
that 500 fohmild be Hacrfficed iwi'iy yc'ar, Tlik i.i 
the statement made by Xenophon ; but other an- 
cient authors give difierent accounts. Tim ScholiuHt 
oil Ari.stoph. {Rijidt. (Ib’d) relahe.s that the Athe- 
niams, Indore the batthg promised to .sacrifice to 
Artemis one ox for every cneni}’' slain ; but when 
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ilie number of oxen could not be procur ‘d, tlioy 
substituted an e(jual number of ooats. 

AGYRMUS (ayvpiJL^s). [Elluhifia.] 

AGYRTAE (ayi/prat), mendicant pue'its, who 
Aveie accustomed to travel thiou^h tiic diiferent 
towns of Greece, soliciting a%s for tbe gods whom 
they served. These piieots earned, either on their 
shoulders or on beasts of burthen, images (d theii 
respective deities. Tliey app'ur to ha’ie been of 
Oriental orinm, and were cliiell^^ coiujecU'd with 
the worship of I&is, Opis and Arge (Herod, iv. Bn), 
and cspcciully of the great mother of the gods ; 
whence they wcie called /j.i]TpajvpTat. They v.erc 
generally speaking, pei&ons <>; the* lowest and most 
abandoned eharactc]. They undertook to iidbet 
some grievous bodily mjiny on tiie emmiy of any 
iiulindual wlio paid them for such services, and 
also pronnsed, lor a small simi oi money, to ohtmn 
foigiveiiess liom the gods wliom they siTced, fur 
any sins which either the individual hinindl or 
his ancc'itors liad committed. (Plat. /iVyi. n. p. 
Ibi4, b. ; Plut. c 3 ; Zosmi nil; ihlav. 

Tyr xix. 3 ; Athen. vi. p. libG, d ; Ongen, c. f <A. 
i p. H; Phil Li\(/ li. p 7b2; ilulinken, m/ T/wm-i 
L(‘,v. s, ri\ aysipinxrai/ and iTraycayai ; K. ik iler~ 
maim, Lfluhnek d. (jnftehilicnsilwiwti Alk‘>ihumpr r/. 
Ufietfion^ § 4*2, n. 1 3.) 

These nioiubcaiit piic&ts came into Ttalv, but at 
what time is uncertain, togetlu'r with the \\orslii[> 
of the gods whom they served. (Gic. l>c Lptj. ii. 
id; Tli'indorir, ad Hot. Serm. i. *2. ‘2.) 

AniTNlJM. [Aisnom.] 

AIKIAS DIKE (abcias Sberj), an action hroiigdit 
at Athena, before the court of the Forty ( oi rer- 
rapd/covra), against any individual, who had struck 
a citizen of tlic state. Any citizen, who had been 
tliiis insulted, might proceed in two ways against 
the ollending party, eithfu* by tlic aiida.9 Suerj^ 
which \v<is a private action, or by tin* I'^pecsjs- ypa^'t\ 
winch was looked upon in the iiglit of a puhlic 
]H'o«ecution, since tin* state was coiifldcrcd to lie 
wronged m an injury done to any citizen. It ap- 
pears to liavc Ikhmi a pnncijile of t]i(‘ Allieniiin i 
law, to give an individual, who laid been injured, ; 
more than one mode of obtaining redress. If the 
plnintilF Iirouglit it as a private suit, the defendant 
voiild only Ik; cundemned to pa_y a fine, which the 
plaintitr received ; hut if the eausc was brought 
as a public suit, the accused might be puinbiied 
even with death, and if condemned to pay n fine, 
the latter went to the slate. 

It was neces'Uiry to ])rove two facts in bringing 
tile aklas dlfcrj before tbe Forty. First, I’iiat the 
defendant had struck the plaintiff, who must have 
bemi a free man, with the intention of insulting 
bmi (ftp’ which, however, was always pre- 

sumed to have been tbe intmitlon, unless tin* do- 
ftmdajit could jirovc tliat he only struck the plain- 
tiff in joke. Thus .Ariston, after proving tliat he 
had been struck by Conon, tells the judgivs that 
Cmion will attempt to show that he had only 
struck him in play. (Dcni, c. <!mm* p. 12(11.) 
Secondly, It was necessary to prove that the de- 
fendant struck the plahitllf lirBt,and did not merely 
return the blows whicii had been given by the 
plaintiff (dpxcm ddiicwp, or merely aShewv 

Dcm. c, Mmn/. ]>p. I Ml, ILAI.) 

In this action, the sum of money to ]jo paid by 
the difciHlant as damagoB wirs not fixed by the laws ; 
but the plaintilf asHt‘Sscd the amount according to 
the injury, which he tliotigiit ho had received, aud 


the judges determined on llu' justice of iho cbimi. 
It wes thus an assosbed action, ami re-jimihled the 
procedure in public causes. Tlie (/rations oi De- 
mosthenes against Conon, and of Isocrat(\s against 
Lochitos, were spoken in an action of this kind, and 
both of tlicso have come dowm to us ; and Iheie 
wore two orations of Lysia., vv Inch are lost, udating 
to the same action, namely, against Tiieopompua 
and If ippecrates. (iJaipecrat. s.v, ahdas , Meici, 
Att, I^/’ocoss, p. 547, &c. ; Jluikh, I^uhl, ICcoh. oj' 
AUieni>^ pp. 352, 304, 372, 374, 2ntl cd.) 

AFlTlDUfSA (aiQovaa)^ a vvoid only usc‘d by 
Homer, is prolaibly for aXQovcra errod^ a portico ex- 
posed to tlie sun. From the passag vs in which it 
oicniB. it seems to d<*notc a coveicd poitieo, opening 
on to the court of the house, anA'/g in front of tlm 
V estil/ide, Trpldypmc Thus a duu int, leaving the* 
iiousc, IS dt‘S(ribcd as jias-mig out of the rTpSOupov 
mid the al'Uov(ra. (K.yxw. gjg ^ oy. ni, xv. 
ID>‘, lid.). Till' word IS used also in the piural, 
to dt'scTib ajjpiirently the poihcHS whuh sur- 
roumb d the auAf;. (J/. v 1.213; IT/, vln. 57. ) 
It was in siieU a poiLieo that giuv.fs werr} baby d 
lor the night. (OJ. ni. 3fb), 'vm 3 1 5). D vvmi 
also the place ofreec-ption for people iloek mg to tie* 
jiahuc oil a puhlic oe(.asiou {//. wiv. 231) ; Od. 

[ MU. 57) ; nntl luMice pi'ihaps the t*))ithet tpioovirtA^ 

\ which llonici usually cotunutB with it. fib 8. j 
ALA, a part of a Homan fDoiUms. j 

^ Af.A, AhARFS, AhAGUI. Tln-e wordg 
liki* all oth(‘r tenus conm'cted tv jib Roman war- 
fare, vveie Used lu dilfcrent or at liscd modified 
aceeptatiouB at dilfen'nt pi'iiods. 

Vvdiieh Iiterallt uumuh aitin<u was fimn the 
earliest cpochti employed to fl(‘n(4e*lhe whig itf jui 
army, and this sigiuiirition it alwav.i reiained, but 
in process of time waa frequently u u-d in a re- 
st neted setise. 

1. AYIuni a Ilmiuni army was eompoM‘(l of 
Roman cit'zejis cxelusively, Ibc Hanks of tlu! in- 
(uiitry when drawn up in b’aith* array vwnv rovcivd 
on the, right and left by thi' cavalry; ami Imnce 
Ala deiiotud the body of horse whidi was attached 
to and served along with tlie foot-.Boldit*rM of the 
legion. (See Gincius, do Ik Mdthtri^ who, al- 
though lu^ llourisiicd B.n. 20(1, is evidently foy- 
plaining in the pas.'-^age <iiioted by Anlns Oi‘liimB, 
XVI. 4, the original amqitation of the term.) 

2. AA hcMi, at a later date, the Roman a nine's 

were composed partly of ilomari citizt*ns and partlg 
of Awif, either Lafml or Jbdtcd it becaum the 
practice to marshall the Roman troops in tlie ('fudre 
of tho battle line and the Soeii upon the wings, 
i fence and oAcm denoted the contingent fiir- 
nished by tho alUe.B, both horse and foot, and tlm 
two divisions were distinguiBiicd as (hvrk'm «/n and 
shihfm aht. (I/iv. xxvii. 2, xxv. 2i, xx.'ii. 21 ; 
Lijis. dcAIdlL Koni, in dial 7. We Hnd in Livy 
X. 4(1, the expri'ssioii emu, cohmiifms and iti 

X. yf3, 1), Undiuti Heaeram Itysdiim vum lepivm 
prnna H (keom cahordfms alatiis eqidiatiHjm tm 
.... jtmsd.) 

3. When the whole of tho hihabitantH of Italy 

had IxMiti admitted to the privilegcvs of Roiuan 
citizens tho tc'rms vuhotias aluHuo were IniiM- 
ferred to the foreign troops serving along with tlm 
Homan arniicH. In Cmsar (,/i. (I, i 51) we see tbe 
AUirii oxpnwly disiingui.slmd from the iet/iommU, 
nnd wc hnd thephnme (//. (J, i 73) oidiorlkudmlm 
H while Cicero Fmn, ii, 17) speaks 

of the Aluni IVuns^mdwH* 
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4. Lafitlj, under the empire, the tenn ala was 
applied to regiments of horse, raised it would seem 
wdth yeiy few exceptions in tlie provinces, serving 
apart from the legions and the cavalry of the le- 
gions. It is to tioops of this description that 
Tacitus riders when (An?!, xv. 10) he mentions 
Aknes Ptmnojiii rohiir eqmiatus. 

Some further details on this subject arc given 
under Exeticitus. Ih] 

ALA DAIICTJ It'S (aXaMpxvs), to have 

1)0011 tlie chief magistrate of the Jews atAlcxaiidiia; 
hut whose duties, as far as the government was 
conci'rnecl, cliieily consisted in raising and paying 
tlie taxes. (Josejyli. xiiii. 18. § 1, xix, 5. 

§ 1, XX. A g 2; Eiiscb. //. A’, li. 5.) Hence, Ci- 
cero (ad A(i. ii. 17) calls Ponipcy alaharches from 
Ills raising the taxes. The etymology of this word 
is altogether uncertain, and has given rise to great 
disputes ; some modern writers propose, but with- 
out suilieient reason, to change it, in all the pas- 
sages in which it occiu's, into a? aharchcft. The 
([uesiion is fully disciissiA ly Stitrzius. {Be JJia- 
led. Maevdon, et Ahawid rtn. p. 85, <5cc.) 

ALABAvSTRUM and ALABASTER (dAd- 
€acrrpot?^ akd.§a(TTpos), a box or vase lor holding 
perfumes and omtincnts ; so called Ix'cause they 
wore originally made of alahasUi, of which the 
variety, calli'd onyx-alalnmter, was usually em- 
ployed for tliis purpose. II. iV. xiii. 2. s 8 , 

xxxvi, 8 . s. 12 .) They were, however, sul>s('' 
(pieiitly made of 'other materials, ns, for instane*', 
gold (xpiVfiw aXaSaarpa), Such vases are first 
mentioned hy Herodotus (lii. 2(>), who sjieak.s of 
an “ alabastcr-hox of peidumed ointment ” (fix)pov ; 
aAdSoLffrpov)., as one of the jirc&onts sent hy 
Camhysea to the Ethiopian king 5 and after Ins 
time they occur both in Greek and Roman writers. 
(ArLsloph. Ackm?. 1058 ; AcIIaii, V. II. xii. 18 ; 
Martial, xi. 0 j Matth. xxvi. 7 ; hlark, xiv. 8 ; 
Luke, vii, 87.) These vessels were of a tapering 
shape, and very often had a long narrow neck, 
which was sealed ; so that when the woman in tlic 
(Josjjehs is said to break the al.ibaster-hox of oint- j 
ment for the puri>o.se of anointing Christ, it a{>- 
pt'ars probable that .she only broke the extremity 
of the neck, which wa.s thus closed. 

ALABASTRri’ikS. [Alabaster.] 

ALAEA (’AAai'a), game.s which were annually 
cclcbi’ated at the festival of Athena, .surnamed 
Aiea, near Tegea, in the neigliliourhood of tli<‘ 
magnificent temple of the .same gtahJess. (Pans, 
viii. 47 . ^ 8.) [B. y.J 

ALATill. [Ala.] 

ALAUDA, a Giuiliiih word, the prototype of 
the modern French Aiam'tU\ denoting a small 
cre.st(‘d bird of the lark kind which tlic Latins in 
alUtsion to its tuft denominated Gidmta. The 
iiamo alauda was Imstowed hy Julius Caesar on a 
h'gion of ])ickcd men, which he raised at his own 
expence among the iuhahitarit.s of 'ITaiisalpiue 
Gaul, ahoufc the yeiir n. c. 55, not as emmeously 
a.M,serted by Gibbon, during the civil war ; which 
he equipped and dlHciplincd after the Roman 
fashion ; and cm which in a body, he at a suli- 
secpient period bestoweti the Ireedom of the state. 
Tills seems to have been the first example of a 
regular Homan hyloii levied in a foreign coiintiy 
and composed of barhariana. The de.signatioa was, 
in all jirobabiiity, applied from a pliinio upon the 
helmet, immibling ilie *Lapex ” of the bird in 
question, or from tlie general shape and appearance 
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of the head-piece. Cicero in a letter to Atticus, 
vnitten in B- c. 44, states tlirit lie had leceived jn- 
telligoncc that Antonins wa.s marching upon the 
city cum legione aiauthiium,*'’ and fiom the 
Pliilippics we leain that by the Lex .Ridiciaiia of 
AntouiiLs even the common solduTs of this ci)ip,s 
(Alandar — mnnqtitlaies <\r Irt//o?ie Alauda? ?nn) 
were jirnileged to net as judiLeb upon cinniiial 
tiials, and enrolled along with the videiams m the 
thud di'CLiria of judiees, avowetlly, if w'e can trust 
the orator, that the framer ol tin' law and his 
friends might have tunctionaiies jn the cmirts of 
ju.stice upon whose support they could cliqumd. 

That the legion Alauda, wa.s immhei'r'd V. is 
proved by several in.scrljstion.s, one of them be- 
longing to the age ol Doniitran m honour of a CiU*- 
tam Cn, Doinitius, who among many oilier titles is 
styled TRIB. MIL. LEG. V. ALAITDAE. It luul 
however disappeared liom tlie anny list in the 
time of Dion Cassius, that is, in the early ])art ol the 
third century, for the historian, w'hen gn ing a cata- 
logue of such of the twenty-three or tw'oiitv-fi\o 
legions winch formed the e.stabli.shment of Augustus, 
as existed when be wrote, makes no mention ol .uiy 
filth legion except the Quinta Alamlonwa. ( Siudom 
J?d. 24 ; Caesar, //. i. 80 ; Plin If. N. xi ii ; 
Cic. Philiji. i. 8. § 20, V. 5. § 12, xiii. 2. 8, 18. 

§ 87 OiiitiT, Carp. Insert}?. I^d. ('(V’crii. 1, 
DXLiv. 2, DXLix. 4, DLix. 7 ; Olvlli, Inse?’!p. 
/m/. 11.778 ) Jl.J 

ALBOGALE/RUS. [ArEx.] 

ALBCJAI is defined to be a tal»let of any niafr'- 
rial on wdiich the praetor’s ediet.s, and tiu' riihcs 
relating to actions and interdicts, ware waitleu, 
[Ediotuiw.] The tablet wans put uji in a pulilic 
jdace m Itome, in onler that all pm'.sons might 
have notice ol its conieiits. According to Home 
authorities, the album was .so called, because it v/a.s 
either a wliitc material, or a matmdal whitened, 
and of course the wailing w'oiild bo a <U Hermit 
colour. According to other autlioriiieK, it \ya.s so 
called bi'cause the wTiting wais in wdiite letbT.s. 
If any jieraon wilfully alteriHl or erased (noser//, 
rornijtenf, initkit(Tit) any thing in the allnnn, he 
wms lia]»le to an action alhi ei?rnq>lq and to a iieavy 
penalty. (Dig. 2, tit i. a. 7, 8.) 

Probably the word album originally meant any 
tablet cmitaining any thing of a public niU ure. 
Thus, Cicero informs us that the AnnaleH hlaxmii 
were writtim on the album by the pontifex maxi- 
imis. (/A) Oral. ii. 12.) But, however tlii.s may 
he, it wa.s in conr.se of time u.sed to signify a list 
of any pulilic body ; thu.s we find tli(‘ expie.s.sion, 
adum. senator lam^ usi’d by Tacitus (Ann. iv. 42 j, 
to expres.s tlic list of .scnutor.s, and corresponding 
to the woni leimnnu used by Dion Cawdiis (Iv. 8;. 
The phrase deciirkmtan, signilioH the lid of 
diTurioiie.s whose na,me.s were entm-ed on the 
a.Umm of a munkipium, in the orch'r preserihed 
}»y the lex mtinicijialis, so far as the provi.simiH 
of the lex c.xteiHlmh (Dig. 50. til. 8.) Jll?ani Jn- 
dirim is the list of judiciNS, (Mnet. VlautL Hi.) 
[Judex.] }G. L.| 

AliCA'l'IIOEA (aKimOola). The name of 
game.®; eehdirati'd at M<*gara, in commemoration of 
the Kh'ian hero Alcathou.s, son of Pelops, who had 
killed a lion which liad destroyed Euippn.s, son of 
King Mi'garens. (Bind, Jsihm. viii, 148 ; Pans. i. 
42.ifl.) iL.Aj 

ALhlA, gaming, or playing at a game of chance 
of any kind. Hence, a/m, aimlor., a gamester, a 
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gambler. Playiiig with tah or fcssorae was geiio- 
lally uudei stood ; because these were ])y tar the 
most coijiiuon games ot ciiaiice among the Iloiiiaub. 
[Talus ; Tessera. ] 

Gaming was considered disreputable at Home ; 
and hence aleafor was used as a term of reproach. 
(Cic m Cat. li. 10, ad Ait. xiv. 5.) It was also 
forbidden at Home b}" special laws, during the 
times of the republic, and under the einpeiers 
{i cilia idea), (llor. Cann ni. 2k5o; Cic. 

Iduiij). i\. '2o I Ov. J'iat. 11 . 470, &c , Dig. 11. 
tit 6.) We have, however, no cxpiehs inibmi- 
ation as to the time when tbc'se laws were en- 
acted or the evact provisions winch they contained, 
d’heie aie tlireo laws nieiitioued in the Dinost 
(/.<;.) forbidding gambling, tlie L(yes 7)tia^ I^id}- 
//cA, and Co-ineHa^ and likewise a oenatus con- 
sultum, and the praetoids edictum. At what time 
the two foimer laws weie passed is uneiu- 

tain ; but tiio Lev Cornelia was jirebably one of 
the hiws of the diciitor Sulla, who, we k.iow, made 
seveiid euacinumts to check the extravagance .uid 
exJHMl^e of private persons. (SimiTOh. j Some 
wiiteis infer from a passage^ of Plautus (Aid. 

ii. 2. 0) that gaming must ha\e bemi for- 
bidden liy law in liis time; but tlie hwiiduiln in 
tliis ]»iiHsage secuns rather to n ler to tin* laws of the 
gaane than to any public enactimmt Some nimlein 
writers, howevei, read An alearia in this pausage. 
The only knida ot gaming allowed by the law 
were, first, playing at table for the dilferentartidiss 
of food, and playing for moiu'y at gameis of 
strength, such as hurling the javelin, luniiing, 
junpmig, boxing, &c. (Dig. e.) Those who were 
couMcted of gaming were condemned to pa,y four 
times the sum tlnw had ata,ked ( Pseudo- Ascon. in 
(he, JAd. § 21 p. ilO. cd. Orelii), and became 
taisies ill cousiHpience. Wc know that infanda 
uas h'eiiuoiitly a coiisecpienco of a judicial decision 
[Inpvmia], and we may Infer that it u.is in this 
ease fioiu the evpieNSum of Cicero. IJomiaem 
lego, (|uae est do alea, condeninatum, in udcifrum 
reUdudC Cic. Phd ii 2A) JnsLiman forbade all 
gaming both in ])uhiic and in private. (Cod. ik lit. 
dd.) (lames of cliance weng however, tideraterl in 
the mniith of December ot the Saturnalia, which was 
a period of general relaxation (Mart. iv. 14, v. b4; 
Ceil will. Ih; Suet, yi ?///, 7 1 j ; and among the 
Cri'fks, as well as the ilonums, pnldic opinion 
allowed old men to amuse tlienibehcH in this 
manner. (Eiwip. Alcd. 07 ; Cic. SenecL it>.) 
Under the empire gaiulding was carried to a great 
height, and the laws were probably little more 
than mmiiiuil. Many of the i-arly einjmrors, 
Augustus, Caligula, Claudius, Vitellius, and Do- 
mitian, were very fond of gaming, and set but an 
evil examjile to tlicnr siibjmTs' in thi.s matter, 
(fhiet. Aug. 70, 71 ; Dion Cass. lix. 22 ; Bunt. | 
(\d. 41, ('kuuL Ibl; Dion Cass. lx. 2; Buet. Ihm. \ 
21.) Professed gamesters made a regular study of ' 
their art ; and thert^ were tn^atlses on the subject, 
among which was a book wriitnn by the emperor 
Claudius (0\. TnsL ii. 471 ; Buet. Vkmd Jilk) 
Alea sometimes denotes tlie imjilemeut mod m 
playing, a-^ in the phrase Jatia, a/ea ^‘thc die 
ia cast,” uttered by Julius Cae.sar, iinmcdiatcdy 
before he erosseil the lluliicon (Buet.*/«/. ,Ti); and 
it is often used for chance, or uncertainty iu gene- 
ral (Ilor. Carm. ii. 1. fj ; Cie. JHv, ii. 15.) Ilo- 
spccting the (mactnienlH against gambling, sec 
Udn, CrimimUreaht dtr Momer^ p. bail 
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I ALE.VTA rAXeaia), aJbstival cebforated to the 
liomair of .Vilicna Alea at Tigea ^xuii gauK^h and 
I contcx'As, of which we find mention in him i ijstio.i,''. 
(Pans. viii. 47, § o ; Krause, Die (tgeihasLk u. 
Agutiibii.k d. nellenen^ f)p. 7J4 — 7JG ; K- E. ller- 
Tiiaim, Lehthuch d. goiteb^dieitdilclaai AUia (h uau'r d, 
(Jneehcff.^ § 51, n, 11 ; Cfimp. Maloti i ) 

ALJ CLMjA (a/\A.i^ or dAAj]4‘), an upper d res-', 
W' Inch was, in all ])io]»ability, nieulical witli the 
chlainxs, although liesvchius explains it as a kind 
of chiton (Euphor. 112, up. hleinc'ke. Anal. 
yjf/e.r. p. L37 ; Callim. Fr, i4fl, a}> Kaeke, Ojaae. 
xol. in p. BG ; llesvch. s. m ; Sitid. s.%\ a\h.Lica 
and cVpTpm ; Muller, An7i. d. Knud., § 1117, n. (>; 
IMaitial, xiu uJ.) I P. B.’j 

ALMMMNTA'PJI PUEIU ET PUKILAM. 
Ill tlie llouien repuidic, the iioorm eitwais wm’c as- 
smtcdh\ pul)lic distnlmlioii'i of corn, oilamliuomw, 
which wrn’e callml vnugiai ta. [CoWii xiiiT- m. j 
1 heno distiilmtion.s W( re not made at i-t.ii» d pi nods, 
nor to any Imtgrowu-np mbnbitaiits of Pome. 'I’lie 
Einpmor Nei\a wm, the iiiAt \v ho i vlmidod them to 
liiiidien, and Trajan appointed thnn to (o' made 
every moiitii, both to oijtiiums ami to the cliildteu 
of poor parents, 'i he eiuldren w ho ri>< eived tlu'm 
were- Cidled pnari vt pneilae (doia'/dari/., and Jiko 
(trom the emperoi ) /men />ee//< 0 Y/ae Cfp/aui ; and 
the otitcens who iidmii'i.dereil thi* institution wore 
called i/tatedans pfrun/ae <d//it('ulat lae,^ fj/taedun y, 
idinteiiioru 'U., pracia aturey alula uini'Uin^ or jieae/liil 
(dial rail, rum. 

Tile fiagmeiit-, of an mt( restim.** reemd of an iii- 
btiti'tion of tip’s idiid b\ 'I'l.ijau base been juuiid 
at \h lieia, near Placentia, frmu v, Imii in* leaiii 
the .siimn whu'li were tiius diet i ibuted, and the 
nieanH by wltuli the inonev was iMised. A 
similar iiiidilution was founded by tin* younger 
Pliny, at Comum. (Piin. J’Jptd. \ii.' Itl, L*?» ; and 
the iiiscriplion in Oivlli, 1 172.) 'riaj.ufrt bf'uev o- 
lent plans were carried on iijnin a larger sealo by 
llmlnan and the Antonines. Under Coininodns 
and Ih'itinax the disd riba turn ceased. In the reign 
of Alexander Bevenm, w'e again meet with aftHian- 
iariipuen and piu llaa^^w ho were culled 
in honour of the, cmperoids mother. We learn, 
from a decree of ilrulrian (Ulp. ni Jjig. «‘M. tit. I 
h.^1 1), il.iit bo^m enjoyed the benefits of tiii.s in- 
Ktitutiou up to their eighteenth, and girln up to 
their fourteenth year ; and, from an inseriptmn 
(FalireUl, 253, 115), that a hoy four yi-ais ami 
Hoven mouths old ri'ceived nine times lh(* orih- 
nary monthly distrilmtiou of corn. (Aurel. Viet. 
Kpd,. xii. 4 ; Capitohn. Ant. Pi. d, J/, ^|«r. 
2(i, I\'rt 9 ; Hpart. J/tid. 7 ; Tmmprid. Am 
y//ea-. 37 ; Orolli, Inser, 5Jb‘4, hfoio ; Faid'idti, 
251, dl7 ; Ua.sche, Ltw. Pei j\um. sx r. 

'J'ldela Jtaliae; Eekhcd, J}Mi, Aaim. l'<‘L vol vi, 
p. 405; F. A. Wolf, I ''tin einer niikien tSd/fiing 
Trnjims.) fP.B.J ’ 

AlFPILUS, a slave, who attended on batImrH, 
to rmuovo tlie Buperihums hair from their bodies. 
(iSmi. ICp, h() • Pignor. f/e Perv. 42.). f 11 B. | 
Aidl^'rAE (akdwraL) anmug the, (jmA.s 
were perHoim who anointed the bodiiM of tho 
athletae, jireparatory to tlieir entering the palm^s- 
tra. The chief ohjrn't of ill is anointing was to close 
thoporn^ of the body, ju order to prevent ex cesRive 
potBpiniiion, ami tlm wenkneas conseqtieni ilmreoiu 
To <;iVect tUia object, the oil was not simply spread 
over the surface of the body, but jilwi wel! rubbed 
into the skin. The oil was mixed with fine 
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Afiican sand, several jars Ml of wliicli were found 
in the 1)01113 of Titus, and one of these is now in 
the British Miiscuin. This preparatory anointing 
was called t] irapacncevacrriich rpix^LS. The athleta 
was again anointed after the contest, in order to 
restore the tone of the skin and ninselos ; this 
anointing was called arroOepaitsid. fie then 
bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and oil scraped 
off his body, by means of an iiisttinncnt similar to 
the strigil of the Romans, and called (rTA 677 /s,and 
afterwaids ^-ijcrrpa The ahptac took advantage 
of the knowledge they ncces&aidy acipiired of the 
state of the mustles oftho atlilctae, and their geiic- 
lal strengtli or weakness of body, to advise them 
as to their cxerciHCs and mode of life. They 
were thus a kind of medical trainers. larpaXdirrai. 
(Pint, rie Tmml. San, IG. p. 430 ; Celsus, i 1; 
riin. 11. Ak xxix. 1, 2.) Sometimes they even 
superintended their exercises, as in the case of 
Milesias. (Pindar, Ok/m. vni. 5 1 -- 71 ; and Bdcklfs 
note.) [Athletae.] d'he part of the palaestra 
in which the athletae wore anointed was called 

dKsLTTT’fjptOP. 

Among the Romans, the aliptac were slaves who 
scrulihed and anointed their inastorM iii the h.itlis. 
They, too, like the Greek dAetTrrai, ajipcar to 
have attended to their masters’ constitulioii and 
mode of Hie. (Cic. ad Fum. i, 0, DU ; Senec. Fp. 
BO ; Juvenal, Saf. in. 7G, vi. 4’22 ; Pigiior. do 
*SVru. p. 81.) They were also called wictores. 
The}' used in their operations a kind of scraper 
called a strigil, towels {iivtoa)., a cruise of oil (puft/is), 
which was usually of horn, a hottio [Ampulla], 
and a small vessel called kidtrala. [Baths ] 

The apartment in the Greek jialaestra -where 
the anointing was performed was called dkeiTr- 
r'ljptov, that in. the Roman baths was <‘alied 
fmeUamim. ( P. S.] 

ALBU'VIO. ‘‘That,” says Gains (ii.7(l, Ac), 
“ apjiears to ho added to oiir land by alluvio, 
which a river adds to our land (jtfjor) .so gradually 
that we cannot cstiniaLc how much is added in 
each moment of time ; or, as it i.s commonly ox- 
pressi'd, it is that which is added so graduall}’’ as 
to eH(ai!e observation. But if a river (at ouc(‘) 
takes away a jiart of j'our land, and brings it to 
mine, this part still renin ins your property.” There 
Is the same defnition liv Gains in bin A’cs 6b/^- 
dtanae (Uig. 41. tit. 1. s. 7), with this addition* — 
“ Tf tlio part thus suddenly taken away .should 
adhere for a considerable time to my laud, and the 
trees on such part ghould drive tlieir roots into my 
land, from that time .smdi part appejins to Imlong to , 
my land.” The impimim per alfitriimam. was con- 
sidered by the Roman jurists to be by the jus 
gentium, in the Roman semso of that term ; and it 
rtw comprehended under the geiuTal lu'ud of 
Acce.ssio. A man might protect his laud again. st 
los.s from the action of a river by securing the 
banks of his land (Dig. 43. tit, 15; Jht F/pa 
i/iiw/tvaZo,), provided he did not injure the navi- 
gation. 

If an island was formed iu the middle of a river, 
it was the emmnoa property of tho.se who posses-setl 
lands on each bank of the river ; if it wan not in 
the middle, it belonged to those wim poss“SBed lauds 
on that hank of tho river to which it was nt*ari\sL 
(Gains, ii. 72.) This is explained more minutely 
in tho Digest (41. tit. 1, s. 7). A river means a 
public riv(»r {Jlnmcii ptMicitm). 

According to a comstitutiou of the Emperor 
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Antoninus Pius, there ivas no jus alluvioiiis in the 
case of agri limitati, for a ccitani quantitr (ciatus 
cuique modus) was assigned by the fonn of the 
centurine. (Dig, 41. tit 1. s, IG; comp Augenu.*, 
Urbicu.s, in Vrou^An. Comment. Fe AHm lone., pars 
prior, cd. Goc.s ; and Aukr) Cnriiadm lo diileta 
fiom alluvio in this, that the vliolu of the land in 
question is sumanidcd by valor, and ,sub)(\t to 
its action. Cicero {J)e. Ond. i. 3o) enunuMaLOh llic 
jtua (Ulniioimm and cnmndariouioih as niatteih in- 
cluded under tho head o{ caitmo ec}itinnnr<d(‘s • 
The doctrine of alluvio, as stated by Bractoii In 
tlic chapter Dd rmf/zun ’A Jo Rerun? I)07)ii?tl(> (U)\. .0), 
is taken from the Digest (41. tit. 1. s. 7), and is 
in several passages a copy oftho words of (»aius, as 
cited in the Digest. [G. L.] 

ALOA or il alga (’AAdros, 'AAaax), an Attic 
festival, but ceh braterl principally at Mhuisis, in 
honour of Demeti'i and Dionvsus, tin* inventors of 
the plough and jirotectors of the fruits of thf‘ earth. 
It took place every year after tlie harv’e.st was owm, 
and onlyfiiiits wore oifered on this occasion, ]>a!tly 
as a grateful acknowledgmenl for the licnidiLs the 
iuisliandmaii had received, and paitly that t!i<‘ ne\t 
harvest might bo phnUiliil. We learn Irom ]i<'- 
ino.sth(mc,s (c. Akv/cr. p 138.>), that it was unlavv-fiil 
to offer any bloody sacrifice on tiie day of this fes- 
tnal, and that the priests alone had the privilege 
to olfer the fiiiit.s. Tire fivslival v.is also ealhal 
idaXvffLa (TTeaych. s 7a), or crvyicopL<TT'l]pta f 1^. S. j 
ALO'GIOij GRAPiflT (dAoylau ypciiph) nu 
action which might he brought hefoi-t^ tin* logi.Rae 
(koyiiTral) at Atlieiis, against all persons who 
neglected to pass tlanr aceount.s, wlimi tludr teiin 
of ofHcc exjiired. (Smd. Ilesuh, Jib^iuol. 

Pollux, viii, Bi ; Mmer, Jit. /Varvw, p. 3G3,) 
ALTA'RB. [Ara.1 
ALUTA. ICalceum.] 

AhYTAK (dAMcu). fOLYMUi.t.] 
AMANUDN8IS, or ADMANGM SERniS, 
a slave, or frer'dmau, wI)osf> olliee it \vi\s to write 
letters and other thing.s undiT his uiasterT direi*- 
tiou. 4'he amanuensis niuht not be eonfoiinded 
with another .sort of slaves, also calhA ad »}uHU)ih 
s'cnu, wlio were always kept ready to lie emplojial 
in any business. (Snei. Cars. 71, Juif. G7, Ver. 
41, Td. 3, I'rsp. 3 ; Cic. Do Crat. iii. fh), 22o ; 
Pig'ior. Ih Seriiis\ 10.0.) ( P. ,S. | 

^AMARY/NTIIIA, or AMAllYTRA (Aga- 
pvvOia^ or 'Apapvo'ia)., a festival of Artemm 
..Vinarv iithia, or Ainarysia, eelehiat(‘d, as it .seein.i, 
ontimally at Ani.nynthus in Buhoi'a, with evlta- 
ord I nary splendour ; but it vas also solemiti/.isl 
in scYiTal places in Atihai, such as Athinom* 
(Pans. i. 31. 1^3); and tfi(‘ .\theiuans ladd a, lb. 
tihal, as Pau.sanias s.iyis, in honour rtf the same 
godde.SH, iu no way leas brilliant tlian that in 
I'hihoea. (Ife.sycli. s. Aya/ahria.) The ft‘Ui\ai 
in Kuhoea wa-B dklingiilHhed for it's splendid pro- 
eeH.sions ; and Btrabo hinhstR' ( k. ]> DIO) semii,! lo 
have seen, in the temple of Artemis Ainarvnthm, 
a column on whieh wiis reeoiab'd the sfilendonr 
with which tho KretriauH at one time ee!<>brated 
tlii.s fo.stival. The inaiTiption stated, that the pro* 
ces.sionwa.s formed ofthrim thn'isaad heavy-armed 
mmi, six hundred horiwinmi, and sixty ehariolH, 
(Gomp. Bchol. ad F/mL ()!. xiii. [ 1^. B. j 

AMBARV ADDA. { Arvale.h ITi \trhs, [ 
A'AHilTllH, which literally .signifmH ‘■‘a going 
about,” camiot, perhaps, bo more nearly expre.ssed 
than by our word cmmussuip. After tlie jdeb.-j liuil 
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formed a distinct citato at Borne, and wlien tlie 
whole body oi the citizens had hecuinc veiy < 4 ieatly 
incieased, we lic(|uent]y read, m tlie iloinaii 
uritms, of tlie gieat oil oils Vvdiich it was iiecesfa<ny 
for candidates to make, ui order to secure tlie 
\otes of tlic citizens. At Bonie, as in every coni- 
iiiuiiity into wlindi the element of popular election 
enters, solicitation of votes, and open or secret 
mtliieiice and bribeiy, wero among the means liy 
which a candidate secured Ins election to tlie offices 
of state. The elections recurred annually, and 
(.'indiclnU'S had plenty of piacticc in the vaiious 
modes of coiruption. 

'\\liate\er may he the autlnmlty of the piece 
intitlml il Ciceionis do Petitione Coiisulatus ad 
M. I’ulhum Frutimn,” it seems to jueseiib a ]!ietty 
lair picture of those arts and means, by whuli a 
eandidate might lawfully endeavoiu’ to secuic the 
^otes of the electois, and also soni(‘ intmialion of 
those means which uc're not la wild, and which It 
was Llio ohjoct of Aurious enactments to re,pri“.ss. 

A ca]idi(iiite was (‘ulledyebi^or/ and his oppoiumt 
with relc lance to linn, co>nptiUot\ A camlidah* 
{( undid was so calhul from Ills appearing in t!i(‘ 
jiuhlic plan s, rtUch as tlie fora and C.unpiiH M.ir- 
tiiLs, hidoic Ins lellow citizens, m a wlntimd toga. 
On sucli oecnsions, the candidate was attended hy 
Ins frimKb it'cdttclotvd), or followed iiy the pooler 
citizeiift {i^vcUitui'vd), vs ho could in no other manner 
■sliovv tiieir good will oi gdvo tiudr assistance. (Che. 
pio jMmenu, c. .‘M.) h'lie word uiit>idndrtn ev- 
pressed Imth the continual presence of the eaiidi- 
ilate at Borne, and his continual HolieiLatioiiH. h'he 
candidat(\ in going his rounds or taking his walk, 
was accompanied hy a nomenckdor, who gave him 
the names of such persons as he might iiumt ; tlie 
candidate was thus enabled to address them hy 
their nanug an mdircct com[diinent which could 
md tail to he geiieially gratilymg to the electors. 
TIu‘ cmidukite accompanied hi.s addr<*ss with a 
shake of the hand (/nnnfndiu). h'he tnrin /jfuufiil- 
lus coinpri'liended gmierally any kind of treating, 
us shows, leasts, ik,c. Camlidutea sometim<‘s leit 
Boiiie, and visited the colon lae and municipia, in 
which the citizens had the suHrage ; liuis <!icero 
firuposed to visit the (Jisalpine towns, when lie w'as 
a candidate for the consulship. (Cic. ml JUA. 1.) 

That amhilus, wlucli was the oliject of several 
pmial enactments, taken as a generic term, com prt'- 
Ji mded the two species, —ww/h/z/.v and haydiuHVif 
(hribmy). Ldinru/Itas and band/uUas are opposed 
ii}'- (hciTo, a,s things allovvabh*, to amhiim and 
lun/U/o, as things illegal. (Cic. de Orui. ii. 25 ; 
and compare pro Mure'ua, c. *Md) Tlie word for 
iinihiUts in tlie (Jreek writers is demerpSs’, Money 
was paid lor votes ; and in order to insiiie seerecy 
and secure the eh'ctor, ])('rsous called uHrrprrfrs 
were cmployial to make the bargain, .sfvyw,s//v's* to 
hold the momy till it was to be paid (Che. pro 
('iimif, 12()), and diviwres to distribute it. ((he. : 
<fd Jit i. id.) 'Idle oifence of ambitus was a ; 
matter winch lielonged to the jiidicia piihlica, a,nd 
the cmaclments against ii were numerous, 'J’he 
earliest enactment that is mentioiK'd shnjdy for- 
bade pimsoms '•‘•to add white to their dress,” with 
a view to an (deciiom (b.c. ; Liv. iv. 25. > 

This seems to mean UHing some white sign or 
token on the ilnss, to signify that' a man was a 
candidate. The object of the law was to check 
itmhltin, the name for going about to canvass, in 
place of which ambitus was subse<pumtly cinployt'd. 
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Still the ])inctice of msiug awhile dress on occasimi 
ot canvassing was usual, and ujiptars to have givmi 
oiigni to tlie ajiplication of the teim eund/ducifh to 
one will) was a petitur. (Cretuiu unildio, P'tioius, 
^S(ti V. 177 ; Po]^> b. X. 4, ed. Ilekkir.) A lace 
Pootelia (b.c. Sou; Livv vil, 15) forbade <andi~ 
dates caiiva.ssing on market days, and going about 
to the places in the country where peopli' weie 
collected. Tho law was ])a.sscd nuuiily to eheidc 
the proUmsons of novi homines, of whom the 
nobih'S were jealous. By the Lex Conudia ruielua 
(it. 0. BU) those who w'oro convicted <d’ ambiius 
were iiuMpacitatcd from being caiulidates for ten 
yeais. (Liv. xl. 1,9 ; d^'ehoL AVA ]). hfil.) The 
Lex Acilia Culpuniia (n. c. 57) W'us infeiidi'd to 
sii]»preau tOMting ol Inc electors and otluu' like 
maltei.-' the peiiaUics were hue, (mclusuni fiem 
tie* senate, and peip< tuai neapaeity to iuLl oiilie. 
(DifUi ('as.*, xx.xvi. 2i.) Tin* i.e:; 'i'ulha was 
jkisecd m the consul hip (d (’inuo (i: c, fib) for 
till' jtuipo.'iC* of adding to tin pioaipt of lio* Aeiba 
(/ilpurma. (Diou ('ai-s. >\\kn 2b; (be ji/o 

JJ/iirnu, c. 'J he |»< eeltv umh'r thi'. lov V'es 

tea yea r.sA‘ vile. The. lau t(uh.ulo miv porHoi lo 
<-\hilut puhlic .-hoW'. lor two mm,, bidoie he vvn,-> 
a vumlidaU*. It al.-o foil ode (uudidutei hijieg 
jion-oiis toattmid tin ni and lx obfuil thou per-.ou 
In tin* soiru'd (omubhip of Al Lieinius ( ha • mIIH 
tiiid (hi Pompt iui Magnus { n. d.h ) the Lev 
Juemia was pa .cd. 'I'I.h lev, winch Is entithii 
Be Fodahlii , did not ;ih( r the piovlou.s law.s 
ngaiiisl bnbeiv ; hid it was sptemlly direited 
noaim.t a partuulnr mode of e.uiva*''Uiib wluih 
I'ou-.h'iti d 111 eujploung agout', (utduhs} to inmk 
out the niemhfuvs <>( the jeveia! tnio.^ into ■ mnlier 
portion,-., and to uoeine mme otiieirailv flu* voteu 
hy tlii.-i <nviM(m of lahour. This d ». irilmt ioii of 
the meiuher.s of the tithee wa,. lulhd A e/ovb/Zo. 
{('ic. pro Piumdo, e. Id.) it wim an nle, ion , Uiodfj 
of better .seeming the vet,', s; am! ill the muin 
rightly e.vjfhiiiieel hy hut eoin|ilete(\ ml 

niideri tood (y M’umtor and otlu I'o, Bniiranit 
((losr/iii’kp Aom.v, voL iv. p. fib) eoiifbuads the +/r- 
rurhilu) with tin* ruilo or eoalitioii of I'amlhiates to 
procure votes. The mode of appointing the jiulkes 
in triiiks under tho Lmc Inciuia vvau ab.n piovlded 
hy that lex. They were calicfl .ludii'e,s hhiitic!*, 
becau.se the aceuser or pro-^ecutor nmuinated four 
inbe.H, and tlie accused wms at illuTty to rojoct one 
of them, 'The judi<’(\s were la ken f/Ul of IIh" Otiu r 
tluvo tribes ; but tlie mmlo in vvliieh tliev re 
taken is not (juilc clear, 'i’he peualtv under the 
Lex Liciuia was e\ihg hut. for what period is 
uneerlaiit. The Lux Pompnbi (n. pie-iod 

wlicn Pmnpeiim was fade con .ul for pari id' tlml 
v< 'll r, appears to have been rather a me,.,.t!i‘e pa* sed 
fir the occasion of flu* tiaals ihen had and eon- 
teniplateil than any thing eha*. It [U’ovhbd for 
tlm mode id* naming tlie judices, and hiiorfoueii (he 
]>iocecdings. When Jidiim raesar obtaim <! the 
htipreine povvi r in Bourn, he used to reeoinmeml 
sonuj of the candidates to the people, who, of 
course, follovved hw reconnriendatiom Ah to the 
consulsbip, })o managed the appointnieids to that 
otlice ju'd. UH he phwied, (Suei. ( he.w c. dL) 'rim 
Lex pi ul hi de Anddtu was pashed (b. Id) In 
tlui time of Augustus, uiul ii exelmled from office 
for live y<‘arB (Bum (kiHis. liv* HI ; Hiiet (M, IM) 
tho,S(‘ who were convicted of briliery* But us ih# 
pi'uaUy was mihhu* than ilmso uncht tlje former 
lavvsj wc iiuist t’oimludo that they wc?rc Xifeakd 
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ill v/liolo or in. part. Auotlior Lax Julia do Aia- 
bita was passed (n c. 8 ; Diuii Cass. Iv. 5) ap- 
paj’cntly to amend the law of B. u. 111. Candidaics 
•were required to deposit a sum of money heforc 
canvabsinp, wliieli "was forfeited if tluy wore con- 
\ielcd of bnbeiy. If any violence was used by a 
candidate, ho ivas liable to exile Qfquae d lyms 
i'klenhdio). 

The popular forms of elcetion vero observed 
dining the time of Augustus. Under Tibcniis 
they ceased. Tacitus (Aitnal. i. 15) obsenes: — 
‘‘’The coiiiitia were tiansforred from the campus to 
the patrob,” the senate. 

Willie the choice of candidates %Yas tlms parti}-' 
in the hands oi the senate, hribery and corrujitum 
sLiU iiitiuenced the cdectious, though the nanie of 
ambitas was, strictly sjieaking, no longer ap[di- 
calile. liiil 111 a short time, the appointment to 
pnlihc offices was eutiiely in the power of tlic em- 
perors ; and the magiitratcs of Rome, as well as 
tlie populiis, ■were merely the shadow ot that which 
had once a substantial form. A Roman jurist, ol 
the imperial pmaod (Modesiimis), in spi-aking of 
the Julia Lex do Amhitu, observes, “This law is 
now olfsolete in the citv, bi^caiisc the creation ol 
mngibtiabvi m the business ol the prmceps, and 
does not depend on the pleasure of the pojmlus , 
but if any one m a muiiiupium sbouhl oifeiHl 
against tins law ni canvassing lor a .sacerdotmin oi 
magistuitus, lie is piinislu'd, according to a sciiatiis 
considliim, with inliiniy, and subjected to a penalty 
of 100 aiirei” (Dig. 40. tit. 14.) 

The laws that have been eimmcrated are piio- 
bably all that were ciiactt'd, at least all of whieh j 
any notice is preserved. Laws to repress lirihcry 
were made while the voting was open ; and tlu*y 
couiimicd to be imide afu-r the vote liy ballot was 
introduced at tlio popular elections by the Lex 
Gahinia (b. c. 10.0). Rem observes tliat “by tln.s 
chang(‘ tlie cmitrol over tlu' voters was scarcely 
any longer possible ; and those who ivere bribed 
could not be di.stinguLhcd fiom those who were 
not.” One argument in favour ofbullot iii modern 
tinms has been tliat it would prevent bribery ; and 
jirolialilv it would dinimisli the practice, though 
not put ail end to it. But the nolioii of Rcni that 
tlio btire fart of tlie vote bUng secret would iii- 
creaso the difficulty of distinguisbing the biibed 
from tlie imlirila'd is absurd ; for the bare know- 
h‘dge of a inan'’s vote is no part of the evulenee of 
linbery. It is worth remark that thiTc is no ju- 
dication of any peiuilty being attached to the 
receiving of a lirihc for a vote. The utino.st that 
can he proved is, tliat the dkusores or one of the 
cluHfi of iieri^oiis who assisted in brihciy wcri^ 
punished. (Cic. pro c. iiJ, pro Altirryut^ 

c. tl3.) Jdul this is quite consistent with the rent; 
tfu‘ briber and his agents were piuiishiHl, not the 
bribed. When, tlu-rcfore, Rein, who refms to 
these two passages under the Lex TnlHu, sa}f!: 
“Ih’en those who received money from the can- 
didates, or at least those who distrihuteil it in 
their names, wtu’C puni.shod,” he couples two tilings 
together tliat are entirely of a dilferent kind. The 
proposed Lex Aufidia (Cic.mil Alt i. Ill) wont 
so -far as to declare that if a candidate promised 
money to a triiie and dal not pay it, he should lie 
mijuinishod ; but if he did pay tlie money, be 
should further pay to eaeli tri!»o (annually 
dOOO seiderecs as long' um be lived. 'J’lns absurd 
proposal was not carried ; but it shows clearly 
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enongli that the piinciple was to puiihh the briber 
only. 

Tlie tiials for ambitus were numerous in the 
time of the I’epnblic, A list of them is gn-m liy 
Rein. The oration of Cicero in dUence of L. 
Murmia, who was charged wiLli ambitus, and that 
in defence of Cn. Plancius, who was tried under 
the Lex Licinia,aie both extant. (Ran, 
rcchl Jer Jlonier, where all the aiithoi'iiic.s are col- 
lected , Cic. Pto Planeio, ml. Wiinder.) [G. L ] 
AMDLO'SEOS URAPllE/ (ap^K<i(rcw$ 
ypacjy'l]). [Abortio.] 

AMBRtySlA (a/j.§p6(jLCi.), ^ehti^als oliS'-ned m 
Greece, in honour of Dionysus, wliicli seem to lia\e 
derived their name from the luxuries of the Lulde, 
or from the indulgence of cli inking. Accoidmg to 
Tzetzeus on Hesiod (Op d D v. 50 4) these fe.stnals 
were solemnized m the month of Leiiaeon, during 
the vintage- (Etym. M. s. v. Apvoudw, p. 5(1 1. 7. ; 
(j. E. W. Sclineider, L/djrr das AftL^che 'rhrtder- 
wsY//, p. d 3 ; K. F. llermann, Le/irlK d. goltohdumstt 
Aliinlh. d (Jru'chen, § 5b. n. 7.) [1 j. S.] 

AMRUIjAIA]'], lemale nmsicians from Syria, 
who gaiiK d then living hy piTfoniiiug in piilihe, at 
Rome, espia-ially m the Ciica.s, 4'lu‘ir name is 
derived from the Svrinn word uhuh or aultiilk a 
iiute. Their moial condition was that wliii h 
fi-males ol their class gcnmally fall into, 'riie 
Dayadeic.s of India will peiluips give the best idea 
of what they were. (llor. An/, i. J. 1, with Jleni- 
dorf’s Note; Jiiv'enal, iih b’2 ; Suet. AVa. ‘J7 J 
Prtdpria^ ‘2(5 ; Petron. Ixmv. lb.) { P. S. j 

AMIHJ'RRHJM, or AMIR IRPTARdk a i.i- 
crilicc which wui.s inufoiiiied at Rome for tin* piirih- 
cation of the cit}, in the same inanner as the 
ami larval ia wa.s intended for tlu' purification of tin* 
country. The vicliina vv'cre carnhal ihrongh the 
whole tovvm, and the sacrifico was usually per- 
foimed wlien any danger was apprtdiemled in con- 
s(M|Ufuce of the appemance of prodigies, or other 
eircumstanco.s. (Obscup Da Prodkd c. db; Apnh 
jMdtmvrph. iii. ab iiiit. p. 40, Diponi. ; imean. i, 
50b.) Scaliger supposed that the ambiirbium and 
amliarvalia were the .same ; but their dilfennice is 
(‘vpresaly as.^eited liy Servius (ud Vlrp. Ed. iii. 
77), and Vopiseus (unibnrhhm edahraium^ undMir- 
Tul ti proindsa ; Aiirel. c. 20). 

AMENb’UM. [llAKTA.] 

AMiCT( IRUUM, a linen covering for the 
breasl.s of women, probably the ,sa,me as the siro- 
phunn. [STiiopinirw. J (Mart. xiv. idO.) In later 
times it seems to iuivu' liecm used in tile .same nen.se 
as Amtctu.s. (Cod. Tlieod. b. tit. 5. .s. 4b.) [Aat ic- 
tus.] 

AMICTUS, AMI'OULUM, The verb um/e/n* 
is commonly opposed to imiuerr, the foriiu'r being 
applied to the putting on of the outer garment,, 
the chlamys, ]!alliuiu, laena, or toga (i/xdrmiq (pa- 
pas) ; the lattfT, to the putting on of the inner gar- 
ment, tlie tunica (xtroJ//). In cmifavpieiice of this 
(ILtiuction, the verlial nouna, «m/c/«.';and hulufm, 
oven without any furtluT denomination of the <!n“.s 
being uddtsi, indicc'ite re.spectividy the outer and 
the inner clothing. (See Tibidl. i. fh Ib. ; (Dm. 
Nep, (Jimo)i, d. Dal. b. ^2 ; Virg. Am, iii, 545, 
V, 421, romparc'd with Afioll. Rhod. li, bO.) Sonu‘» 
tinu's, however, though randy, asukdrn ami htdtirm 
are each used in a more general way, so as to refer 
to any kind of clothing. 

[ In (treek amUdre I.s expnvs.ied by <kp(pm)o0(a^ 
I ap.<pi4vpv(f0ai, apirexfcrOat^ im^dAMaOm, Trrpi^ 
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SaW^crOai : and wdnoe by ipovveiv. Iloncc came 
i(pe(irpis, ap.TTcx^i'Vi and eTriSoXaiop, 

'ircpl€krifMa and TrepL^oKaLOp, an outei\£!;nrincnt, and 
spBv^aa^ an inner garment, a tunic, a .shut. [J.Y.] 
A MALI (appLo)^ a Gieck ineasiiie of lejigth, 
ef[ual to ff'rty XTjxeis (cubits), or bu^ty iroBes (lect). 
It WHS used in nieasuiiiig land. (Ileio, J)p Me n- 
SU)is) [P.S.] 

AJ\INE^STIA {ap.v't]o‘rLa)^ is a word used by 
tlic Lit'i’ (troek wi iters, and from tlieiii borrowed 
by tlie Ilouk-ns, to dt'scribo tlic act or aiiangenient 
by which oih'iiccs were Jorpotien, or regarded as 
it they had not bemi conmntted, so that the oi- 
fender could not be called to account for them. 
The woid IS chidly used with reference to the 
oiionces conimitled, or alleged to have lieen com- 
mitted, against the laws, duiuig those coaliicts of 
opposing factious which so often occiu’ied in the 
(jivek refill bi ICS, and in winch the victoiious 
paity usually took a sanguinary \engeaiice iipon 
Its opponents. So raie, iiidt'ed, w'ere the cev- 
ceptioiis to this course of ceugiance, that tlu'n* is 
only one case oi aiune.-.ty in (ji-wk hisloiy, whuli 
ie(|U]rea any particular notice. Tins was ilie am- 
iiesty w'liicli terminated the stniugle bi'tween the 
'Jemocralical and oligarchical paiLies at Athens, 
and comjileted the levolution by wdiich tlie power 
of tlio 'i’bnty T^iants was overthrown, n. c. 40»h 
It w'us airaiigcd by the nHabation of tlie Spartan 
king Jkui.sani.us, and extended to all the citi/ens 
wdio had coinmiltiyl illegal acts duinig the nwent 
tiouhh'S, with the exception of tlie 'J'liirty and 
the Eleven, and the Ten who had ruled in Pci- 
raeus ; and even tiny were only to be excaptml in 
case of their nh'usul to give an account of iIkui* 
government ; their children vv’crc included in the 
amnobty, and were permitted to reside at Athens. 
All addition was made to the oatli of the senators, 
Iniubng them not to receive m\y auleuvis or uparjoga 
on account of anything done iielore the ainnesty, 
the stuct observaincc of which was al&o mijiosefl 
by an oalli ujioii the; dica.stae. (Xeii. ITeUvtu ii. 
4. §§ .'if; — Id ; Andoc. de. p. 44 ; D.an. 

m BoeoL {>. Ihlfl ; Nepos, Tkrn$}jhid, vvJio 
makes a confusK/ii betwamn the Ten 'J’y runts of 
I'eiiaeus and the Ten who succeeded the Thirty 
in tlie city ; 'J'aylor, Lydne VUit; Wachsiiiutli, 
ileileih Jllerih* vol. L pp. 047, new edition ; 
iierniunn, PnkL Antiq. o/V/muee, § 100.) 

'i’he form of fclie woi’d is incoircetly given in 
some modern works as uyvijarda. But even the 
geiuiiuo form only lielongs to later Greek ; being 
used only by Plutarch (G/c. 42, Avfoti. 14), Ibi-o- 
(linn (ill. 4. § 17, v. 4. § iO, viiL 12. 4} 0), Philo, 
and still later writers. 4'he belter waiters used 
a3em, and the verbal form is ou fmjfnrcaKdv. lie 
specting the supposed allusion to the word by 
Cicero, see h’acciolati, s. -r. [ P. S. J 

AMPlli ARAIA (dp(pLapdla) ^ games celebrated 
in honour of the ancient hero Aniphiaraus, in tlie 
neighbourhood of Oropus, where he had a temple 
with a ceicbra,t<'d oracle. {Hchof.ad Pmd, OL vii. 
154 ; tile rites observed in his temph' are de- 
scribed by Pausanias (i. 04. ; K. F. Ilernuum, 

Liiirh, d. {pdlcsdkudh AlterlJi, d. (dduvlicn^ 4 ^ 00 . 

ml.) (L.S.1 

AMPliPCTYON ES (’A/4i/cT4am'), mem hers 
of an A tuphuiyoma ( hpipmrvovtai)P hp^LHrriovid). 
luHtitutious called Amphictyonic appear to lutve 
existed in Greece from time inimemorial. ' Gf their 
nature and object history gives us only a general 
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idea ; but we may safely believe tliem tobavm been 
association i; of origiiiaily neighboiniiig tubes, formed 
for the regulation of mntiuii mtcrcourhe, and the 
protection of a coniinon temple or sanctum y, at wdiich 
the representatives of tlie different meinljeis met, 
to transact business and cclehiatc leligiuis riles 
and games. This identity of religion, coupled 
■wdtli near neiglibouihood, and tliat too m ages of 
ri mole aiitiijuity, iinpliea in all probability a cer- 
tain degree of afiinity, vvdiich might of ilsclf pro- 
duce unions and confederacies mnongst tribes so 
situated, regarding each other as members of the 
same gieat family. They would thus jircserve 
among themselves, and transmit to their children, 
a, spirit of nationality and biothorhood ; nor could 
any better im-aiis be devised than the bond of a 
common religious worship, to counteract tlie Imstilc 
interests which, sooner or later, s])ring up in all 
huge societu'fc. The cause -i ami motives from vvlu'eii 
we miglit exjimt such institutions to aiise, existed 
111 eveiy iieiglihouihood ; and aceoidaigly we hnd 
mmiy AwjiPe/j/uMire of va.iious degieos of impoit- 
aiice, tluuigh our iiirurinatmn respecting them ly 
V( ly defn unit. 

Thus we learn from Strabo, that there was 0 JU‘ of 
some celebrity v.diose plam^ of meeting was a savie- 
tiiaiy of Poseidon (Muller, JJaruim^ li. 10. 5 • 

Stiah. vin, p 274) at Calauria, an ancient Kctth- 
nieiit of the Ionian*, in tlic Saronn; Gulf. The original 
nicmlx'rs wen* J'lpidaurim, ilenuioiie, Nauplia, 
Prasiae in Laconia, Aegina, Atlu*ns, and tile lloeo- 
tian Grcliomeiius (Tliirlwall, IPd. a/ Greece^ \ol. i, 
p.275); whose rmnoteiiesb frmu each other malu's it 
dillicult to concoiv'e vvluit could have been the mo- 
tives for fonning the confmh'ration, more especially 
as religioins causes seem preciiidi'd hv tlie fact, that 
Troezei), iliough so near to Calauna, and though 
Poseidon was its tutelary god, vras not a inember. 
In after times, Argfis and Sparta took the place of 
Nauplia and Prasiai*, and religious cerenumh's were 
tin* sole obji'c^- of the meetings of the assoekitimi. 
d'here also seems to have been {Uhitlun* in Argolis 
(Strab. /. r. ; Pausan. iv. 5) distinct from that of 
Calnmii, the ]»Iaee of congress being the ^Upsuou, 
or temple of llera, Delos, too, wms the w*ntre of 
an Amphietyony — the ndigious metro])oliH, or 
AfrrtT} v‘f}(ro)p of the neighbouring Cyclades, vvdiere 
deputies and enibuKsies (t^-ecopoi) met to celebrate 
religious solemni ties, in honour of the Dorian Apollo, 
and apparently without any reference to political 
objects. (Muller, ii, 3. ^ 7 ; Gallim. /G/n.'.v. ,‘'}25.) 

I'lie system indeed was by no rneaiiy euiifnied to 
the mother country ; for the fcileral unions of the 
Dorians, Iordans, and Aeollans, living on the west 
coast of Ama Mnior, simui to liave been Amphic- 
tyoidc ill .spirit, although modifu'd by evigenems of 
situation. Their main (‘ssmiec consisted in keep- 
ing periorbcal feslivids in honour of the aeknow’’- 
ledg<‘(l gods of their respective natiotiH. 'I'hus the 
Doritius held a federal festival, and celebrated re- 
ligions games at Triopiiun, uniting with tile worship 
of their national god Apollo that of the more an- 
eient and Pedasgie i)emeler, I'ln* loidans met for 
BimiJar purposes in honour of the flelieoiiian Fo- 
nekhm at JVlycale, — their place of assembly being 
called the Panioniuiii, and their fostlv'al Fankmia, 
1’lm tw<‘lve town-H of the Aeolinrus assembled at 
Grynea, in hommr of Apollo. (Ilerod. 1 1*14, 14h, 


^ Poseidon was ilio god of the loninuH, as 
Apollo of the Dorians, iiiillor, IJo'A ii .10. §. .5* 
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149 ; I)ion 3 's. iv. ‘35.) That tliese confeclcracles 
were not for oiH'iisivc and defensive pur- 

poses, mu}’' l)e iiiforied Irom their oxiatence aider 
the subjugation of these colonics by Croesus; and 
wcknow that llahcariiassus was excluded irom the 
Dorian uriiun, merely because one of its citizens 
had not mode tlio usual ohering to Apollo of the 
])rize he had won in the Triopic contests. A con- 
federation somewhat similar, but more political than 
religious, existed in L^Tia (Strab. xiv. p. O‘b’4) : 
it was called the “ Lycian system,” and was 
composed of twenty-three cities. 

But besides these and others, there was one 
Ainplnctyoiiy of greater cclcbuty than the rest, 
and much more lasting in its duration. Tins wars 
by w'ay of cmmencc called the Amphictyonic 
league ; and ditfcicd from the other associations in 
having two ]jlaccs of meeting, tlie sanctuaries of 
two divinities. These were the temple of De- 
nieter, in the village of Aiithela, near Thermopylae 
(ncroch vii. 200), where the deputies or repre- 
smitativcs met m autumn ; and that of Apollo at 
Delphi, where tliey assembled in spring. Tliecon- 
noction of this Ainpliietyony'- with the latter not 
only cuntrihuted to its dignity, but also to its per- 
manence. With respect to its early liistory, Strabo 
(ix. p. 420) sa 3 ^s, that even in his days it was im- 
posHililc to kvirti its origin. We know, howevei, 
tluit it ivas 01 iginnlh' composed of tw^elve fnhes (not 
cities or states, it uinst be observed), each of which 
tnlies coutamed various mdependent cities or states. 
We learn from Aeschines (iJe, F. L. § 122, cd 
Bekkt*r), a most competent authority' (u. c. 243), 
that eleven of ihcR! tubes were as follows : — The 
Thessalians, Boeotians (not Thebans only), Do- 
rians, lonlans, Penhaebians, Magueies, Locrians, 
(letaeans or Aiiuaiies, Piithiots or Achaeaiis of 
Phtliia, hlalians, or Meliaus, and Phociaiis ; other 
lists (Pans. x. 8. g 2) lca\e us in doubt udietlier the 
remaining* tribe wm'e the Dolopes or Dcljdnan.s; 
but as the Delphiaus could hiudly be called a dis- 
tinct tribe, tlu'ir nobles a[ipeanng to have been 
Ihu’ian!,, it seems probable tiiat the Dolopes wore 
originally niemhers, and afterwards siiiiplanted liy 
the Deljdiimis. (Tiiiuaiin, pp. 39, 43.) The pre- 
pom lerauce of the Thcbsalian and nortlicrn natiunij 
of (Jri'eec proics the aulupiity of the institution, 
no less than eight ol the twelve triin's being of ihe 
Jkdasgic race : and the fact of tlu' Dorians stand- 
ing on an equality'' with such tiihosasthe Malians, 
shows tiiat it must have existed before the Doiiaii 
conquest of the Pchqminicsus which originated 
several ^statea more powerful, and tluo’cfore more 
likely* to have sent their rcsjiectiYC deputies, than 
the tribes mentioned. The Thessalians indiH*d in 
all proljability joined the league about twenty years 
before that event, when they settled in Thessaly, 
after i}uitling Til esprotia in Ep(nrus,aiid the date of 
tlieoriginof theleaguo itself has been fixed (Clinton, 
F. IL voi. 1 . p. f)G) between the dOtli and 80tli ymars 
from the fall of Troyo That it existed moreover 
beiurc the Ionian migration, may bo inferred from 
the lonians of Asia having a vot'*, acquired without 
doubt when in the coiintiy, and from the, slat ‘meat 
of Tacitus {Anml iv. 14): “ Samii decrc'to Am- 
phictyununi nitebantur, (pi is pnecipmun fuit rerum 
ouiuium judicium, cpia te;m]iestate Ormci, conclitis 
per Aaiam urhlhus, ora marls potlehautur.” 

We leam from Acsclunea (/. c.), that each of 
the twelve Amphictynmic tribes liad two votes in 
congress, and that deputies from such towns as | 
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(Duriiim and) '* Cy tinium had erpml power with 
the Lacediiemoiiians, and that Eretiia and Piimuq 
Ionian colonics, were on a pai with Atlieiis {la/np'f]- 
^01 ro7s ' AQ't]va.ioLs). It seems tlieiclorc to follow, 
either that cacli Ampiiictyunic ti Ibe had a cycle 
(Strab ix. p. 420 , PaiLsati. x. 8. §2), aceoiding 
to which its component states returned deputies, 
or that the vote of the tribe was determined liy 
a imqaiity of votes of the dilTereiit states of that 
tube. The latter supposition might explain the 
fact of there being a larger and smaller assembly — • 
a j8ouA.77aiid iicKhi-)<TLa — at some of the eoiigresses, 
and it is confirmed by the circumstance that tiu're 
was an annual election of deputies at Athens, un- 
less this city usurped functiuns not iiroperly' its 
own. 

The council itself was called F//Iae(( (TlvXaia) 
from Its meeting m the neighbourhood of Pylae 
(Thcriiiopydae), Init the same name was givi'ii to 
the scbsion at Delphi as well as to tiiat at 'i'hcr- 
niopydao. It was coni'iosed of two elasstvs of le- 
presentatives, one ealled /by/fo/o/vee (TlvXayopai)^ 
th(‘ other Uu‘)‘ouitn‘nmi/i‘'y (lepo/.tj'qgcu'cs). Of the 
formei, three were annually elt'cti'd at Athens to 
act witlione riicroniiieuion appointed liy lot. (Ai is- 
t(»pli. Nuhes^ V. 0‘07.) That his otllce was highly 
honoiiraldc we iiuy' infer from the oaih oi the 
Xleliasts (Dmii. c. Tlmoer, §170, ed. Bekker), m 
wliieh he is mentioned with the UHieaiehons. Oil 
one occaiiion we find that tfie jiresident i4’ the 
council was a nieromnenioii, and tfiat he w'as 
chosen genera] of the Amphietyonie forces, to act 
against the Amplussians. (Titiiiaim, p 87.) Heme 
it has been conjectured that the llieromiiemon<*s, 
also called kpoypa[j.f.Larc7s, vvere laipermr ui rank 
to the pylagorae. (Titmaiin, ]>[). 04, uG.) Aescliiiies 
also contrasts the two In such a w’ay aw to wairrant 
the inforence that the fonuer oiiiee was tlie moie 
permanent of tlie two. Thus lie say.s (e.fks. 
§ 11 . 5 , ed. Bekker), “ When DlogueLiis was iiiero- 
mnemon, ye chose me and Iwm others Pylagorat'd’ 
lie then contrasts the llieroinnemon of tin* 
Athenians with the Pylagorae for the time hciim.” 
There is even good reason for auppoaing that the 
llieroiimemon was elect5*d for life (dliuton, F, //. 
voi. iii. p. 021 ; Titinnnn, 1. c.), althoiigh some 
wi’itcrs are of a diircrcnt opinion. (iSciidnumii, de 
Omit. p. 392.) Again, we find inscriptions ( P>oekh, 
Insar. 1171 ), contaiumg Kur\ey& by the ilieromm*- 
inoiies, as if they formed an executive ; and that 
the council (“oncluded their pioceedingH on one 
occaaioii (Aesch. e, 6'/c.s'. § 124), Iqy resolviiqi; that 
there sliould bean extraordinary meeting previously 
to the next r<*giilai* assembly, to which the iilero- 
miiemones should come with a d(‘cr('c to suit the 
cmcrgen(*y, jii.sfc as if tli{*y had been a standing 
eoiiimittee. Their nauieim])lies a mon* Immediate 
eonneetkm with the temple; but w’heiSier thoy 
Voted or not upon matters in gf*iieral is doubtful; 
from the twm Amphictyonic decrees (pioted below, 
we might infer that they did iml, while ilu* in- 
serijitioiis (1GH3 and 1G9.9), quoterl by Selidmami 
(p. 392), and tlie .statement of Demosthenes (;oo 
(Joron. §277, ed. Bekker), h*ad to a contrary con- 
clusion, The nairaiive of Aesehiiuvs (c, 

§ P2l) imjdies that they were more peculiarly the 
ref)r(*s(m lathes of their constituent states. *Pro- 
Imbly the respective functions of tin* two chiH.-u'H 

^* There is a donlit about the rtmling, —Smi 
Time. iii. 05 ; Titmaiin, p. 52, 
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of representatives were not strictly defined, and 
varied at different times, if indeed they are always 
coirectly distinguished hy the authors who allude 
to them. The e/c/cATjcrta, or general asscmhly, in- 
cluded not only the classes mentioned, hut also 
those who had joined in the sacrifices and were 
consulting the god, and as there was a large mul- 
titude annually collected at the Amphictyonic ses- 
sion at Thermopylae, it was probably numerously 
attended. (Ilesychius, ad Soph. Trach. v. 630.) 
It was convened on extraordinary occasions by 
the chairman of the council ('O r^s yvdpas 
Acsch. L c.). 

Of the duties of this latter body nothing will 
give us a clearer view than the oaths taken and 
the decrees made by it. The oath was as follows 
(Acsch. Ug F. L. § 121) : “ They would destroy 
no city of the Amphictyoiis, nor cut olf their 
streams in war or peace ; and if any should do so, 
they would march against him and destroy liis 
cities ; and should any pillage the property of the 
god, or he jirivy to or' plan any thing against what 
was ill his temple at Delphi, they would take 
vengeance on him with hand and foot, and voice, 
aiid'all their might.” There are two decrees given 
hy Demosthenes, both commencing thus (Dcm. da 
{\jr. § lfi7): — “'When Clumagoras was priest 
(i'epeiis), at the spring meeting, it was resolved by 
the pylagorae and the assessors of the Amphictyons, i 
and the general body of them,” See. The resolution 
in the second case was, that as the Am])hissians con- 
tinued to cultivate the mcrad dtsirief Philip of 
Maccdon should be requested to help Apollo aiul the 
Amphictyons, and that he was thereby constituted 
absolute general of the Am])hictyons. lie ac- 
cepted the office, and soon reduced the offending 
city to subjection. From the oath and the decrees, 
we sec that the main duty of the deputies was the 
preseiTation of the rights and dignity of the temple 
at Deljihi. We know, too, that after it was burnt 
down (n. c. 54f»), they contracted with the Alcniae- 
oiiidae for the rebuilding (llcrod, ii. 1 CO, v. G2) ; and 
Atliciiaeiis (b. c. 1 60) infomis us (iv. p. 1 7 .‘1, h) that 
in other matters connected with the worship of the 
Delphian god they condescended to the regnla- 
tiun of the minutest trifles. History, moreover, 
teaches that if the council produced any palpable 
efh'ctH, it was from their interest in Delphi ; and 
thongdi it ke]>t up a standing record of what ought 
to have heen the international law of Cri'ece, ii 
sometimes acquiesced In, and at other times was a 
jiarty to, the most iniquitous and cmel acts. Of 
this'tlic case of Orissa is an iiisiance. 1’his town 
lay on the Gulf of Corinth, near Delphi, and "was 
much frequented by pilgrims from the VV<‘st 
The Crissaeans were charged by the Delphians with 
undue exactions from these strangers, and. with 
other crimes. The council declared war against 
them, as guilty of a wrong against the god. The 
war lasted ten years, till, at the suggestion of 
Solon, tile waters of the Fleistus were turned off, 
then poisoned, and turned again into the city. 
Ihie hcbicgcd drank their fill, and Orissa was soon 
razed to the ground ; and thus, if it were an Am- 
jihictyonic city, was a solemn oath doubly violated. 
Its territory— -the rich Crissaean or Ciri’haean plain 
— was consecrated to the god, and curHC‘S impre- 
cated upon any one who shtmld till or dwell in ii 
Thus ended the First Sacred War (b. a. />86), in 
which the Athenians anti Amphictyons were the iii- 
struments of Delphian vengeances (ihuis. x. 37- § ^ ; 
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Clinton, J^./Yvol. ii.p.196 ; Aeschin.c. C7es.§ lOfJ.) 
The Second, or Pliocian War (b. c. 856), was the 
most important in which the Ampliictyons were 
concerned (Tliirlwall, Ilfsf. of Greece^ vol. v. p. 268 
— 372) ; and in this the Tiielians a\ ailed them- 
selves of the sanction of the council to take ven- 
geance on their enemies, the Pliociaiis. To do 
this, however, it was necessary to call in Philip of 
Macedon, who readily proclaimed himself the 
champion of Apollo, as it opened a pathway to his 
own ambition. The Phociaiis were subdued (b. c. 
346), and the eouncil decreed that all their dties, 
except Abac, should be rased, and the inhahitaiits 
dispersed in villages not containing more than fifty 
inhabitants. Their two votes were given to Philip, 
who therelw gained a pretext for interfering with 
the affairs of Greece ; rind also obtained the recog- 
nition of hia subjects as neilenes. To the causes 
of the Third Sacred War allusion has ])cen made* 
In the decrees quoted h}’' Demosthenes. The Am- 
phissians tilled the devoted Ciiihaoan jdain, and 
behaved, as Stralio (ix. p.dUi) says, worse timii the 
Crissaeans of old (xetpous '^<rar wepl Tohy ^huvs). 
Their submission to Philip was immediately fol- 
lowed by the battle of Cliaeronda (b. c. 336j, ami 
the extinction of the independence of Greeee. In 
tlio following year, acongiess of the Amphu‘t}^i)mc 
states was held ; in wliicli war was declared as if 
by united Greece against Persia, and Philip elected 
commandci -ill-chief. On this oeeaHion the Am- 
phictyons asKSumed tin' ehnraidcr of national repre- 
sentatives a.s of old, when they ia*t a prici* upon the 
head of Kjdnaltes, for Ins tre-ason to (kecce at 
i Thcnnop}lae,aiid erected monuimmts in honour oi' 
the Greeks wlio fell there. Herodotus imb'cd 
(vii. 214,228), speaking of them in rGcreiice to 
Ephialtcs, calls thmu cn rSiv ^RKA.'^jPojp Xlvhay6(jQi. 

We liavc sufiiciently shown that the Anipliic- 
tyons themselves did not observe the otitlm they 
took ; and lliat they did not mucfi alleviate the 
horrors of war, or <nfor(‘e what they had sworn to 
do, i.H proved by many instancf'S. Thus, for in- 
stance, Mycciun* was destroyed hy Argos ( ii.e.468), 
Thesphu' and Plntueae by Thebes, and Thchee her- 
self swept from the face of the <*iirtli iy Alexander 
(cK fxi'<rns rfiv'EAAdS'os ^PTjpin dtrOiti, A asvbm. c. CFs, 
§ 133). Indeed, we may Infm* from 'rimcy elides 
(i J 12), that a few years ludbrc the Peloponiuvsian 
war, tile eouncil was a pas^sive sjx'ctiitor of what 
be calls <5 iephs iir6Kept,o*>.^ when tbe Laec'daemouians 
made an expedition to Delplii, and put the buniih*- 
into the jiamls of tbe Didplihui'^, the AtheniaiiK, 
after their departure, restoring it to the Phocians ; 
and yet the council is not mentioned as interfering. 
It will not be profitable to pursue its history furtlier ; 
it maul only be nmuirked, that Augustus wished 
his new city, Kicopulis (a. n. 31), to be enrolled 
among its members ; and that ihruHanias, in the 
secoiul century of our <‘ra, numtions it as still ex- 
isting, but (h'prived of all powcu- and inlluenee, 
III fact, evou Demostlienes (Go Paoe^ p. 63), spoke 
of it as the shadow at Delphi ( Aik^poA' ctiad). 
In the time of Pausanias, the number of Ampiiic- 
tyonio deputies was thirty. 

There are two points of aonie interest, which 
still r(‘main to be considered ; and first, the cty* 
niology of the woi'd Ampin cty on. We are told 
(Harpoemt. tu) that IhieopomiTOS thought it de- 
rived from the namci of Ampliictyoib a prince of 
I’liessaly, and the supjmscd author of the institution. 
Others, as Ana.xiiiienes of Dampsaciis, coaaecled it 
(i 
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Uie word or r.eiglihours. Very 

few, if atn’-, modem scliolars douljt that tlio latter 
lew is correct ; and that Amphictyon, with Ilelleii, 
Boras, lun, Xiithiis,Tiicssaliis, Larissa the daughter 
of Pelasgus, and others, arc not liistoiical, but mythic 
licLmnages — the rqiresentativcs, or poetic personi- 
fications, of their alleged foundations, or oHsiiiing, 
As for Amphictyon (Thirl wall, of Giccc(\ 

voL 1. p. .‘]7d), it is loo niaiwclioiis a coincidtuicu 
that ius> name should he sigmficaiit of the institu- 
tion itself ; and, as he was the son of Deucalion 
and Fyrrlia, it is diiiicult to guess of whom his 
cnimcil consisted. {I*hUoL vol. ii. p. 350.) 

I]('f,ides, tlioiigli Herodotus (i. 5()) and Thucydides 
(i. 0) had the opportunity, they yet raako no men- 
tion of him. W e maw conclude therefore, that the 
Wind should bo written amphiction5'' from dy<5bi- 
KTLoues, or those that dwelt around some particular 
locality. 

The iiG:s.t question is one of greater diiRculty ; 
it is this : — ■ Where did the association originate ? 
— wel'G its meetings first held at Deljihi, or at 
Tliermopylae There seems a greater amount of 
cvideiiec in fiivour of the latter. In proof of this, 
we may state the preponderance of Tliessalian 
trilx's irmn the noighhourhood of the Mahac 1)03% 
and the comparative iiisigndicance of many of 
them; tiic assigned hii'tiqihice and rmidence of 
the mj'thic Amphict3*ou, the names rvlagorae and 
P3 laoa. llesidesjwc know tiiat Thessaly was the 
theatre and origin of many of the mo.->t important 
events of eailj' (Jurnk liistory : whereas, it was 
oidy in later limeB, and after thi‘ Boikui conquest 
of Feloponnesus, that Delphi became important 
enougli for the inec lings of such a body as the 
Amphictyonic 3 imr if Dolplii had been of old 
the oniv^ jdaco of luecdlngj is it easy to account 
for what must have been a loss of its ancient 
dignity. But whatever was tiie cause, we have 
still the fncL, that llune w'cre two places of con- 
gress ; to account for which, it has Leen sujqiosed 
that there were originally two confederations, 
afterwenls united by the growing power of Delplii, 
as conueeUxl with the Dorians, hut still re tail uiig 
the old places of meeting. We must, however, 
admit that it is a niatLcr ofmere conji’cturo whether 
this wm'e the case or not, there heing fstroiig reasons 
in .support of the ojiuiiim that the Doriams, on 
migrating soulliwards, combim d the wonship ot the 
iielh'mo Apollo witli thatofthe Pida-ygiun OmnetiT, 
as CM'lcbraled h}'- tlie Aiujdiietyons of Thessal}'. 
Equally doubtful Is the question respecting the 
inlhience of Acidsius, king of Argos (Echol. od 
Jdicnp, Oi*vhL 1004 ; (lalUm. AW}/* ; Stinh, i>r. 

p.'LJO) ; and how far it i.s true that he first brought 
the confederacy into order, and deteriniiu'd otiter 
points connected with the institution. We imiy 
limvovfir remark that his alleged cmmectiou ■wiLii 
It, is sigpiifieaiit of a Felasgie element in its con- 
formation. (T'hirlu all, Ifld. o/Y /recce, cc. x. xlid, ; 
T'ieoren, Pallt Hkt. 0 / CJreea'^ c.7 ; Bt, Croix, 
3es Anmns Gintirnmiens Fcde.ndifs j Tittmanii, 
IJdmr den Jhmd der jimphicd/wim ; Muller, ' 
Durians, book ii. 3. §.5 ; Plnl, Mm, vol, i. p.32-1 ; ■ 
'limvixmn, Mumml (f ihti Pul it AntUp of (Miece, 

§ 11—14 ; Waclnsmiith, IhilemseJm Allertkuntf,-' 
kmtdo ; Niebuhr, Hist of Pome, vol. i. p. 31. 
transl) [1C W.] 


^ Thus Pindar (Nem. vi dll), 
rmpdipSpep Tpi^-^'fipidL ; gee Bdckh ad locum. 
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AMPITIDIIOWITA (d/.«/nop4yia), a family fes- 
tival oi the Athenians at which the newly born 
child was introduced into the fumil3’-, and recei'nnl 
its name. No particular day was h.xed for tliis 
soiemiiit}^ ; hut it did not take place veiy soon after 
the birth ol the child, for it was believed that most 
cliildtcn died before the seventh da}", and tin* 
.solemnity ivas therefore generally din'erred till 
after tliat period, that there might be at lea.st .some 
probability of the child remaining alive. According 
to Suidas, the festival was held on tlie fifth da}’-, 
when the women who had lent their assistance 
at the birth washed their hands, but this purifi- 
cation preceded the real solemnity. The friends 
and relations of the parents were invited lo tlie 
festival of the amplddromia, which was hold in the 
evening, and they generally appeared with ])!•(*- 
scuts, among which arc mentioned the cuttle-h.sh 
and the marine polyj). (Hc.sych. and Ilnrpoci. 
s. 1 .) The house was decorated on the outside with 
olive hranches when the child was a hoy, or witli 
garlands of wool when the child was a girl ; and 
a repast was prepared, at which, if we may judge 
from a fragment of Ephippus m Athenacu.s (iv. p. 
370 3 coni]), ii. p. Go), the gue.sts must have been 
rather merry. The cliild was then earned round 
the lire by the nurse, and thus, as it were, jtri’- 
seiited to the god.s of the house and to the family, 
and at the fcaiiic time n'coivcd its name, to vrluch 
the guests were •wifiKasses. (Isaeus, /J<- Pijrrhi 
Ifaei cd. p. 31. s. 30. Dekker.) Tin* can } mg ilf tlie 
child round the health wu.s the prlncijial part of 
the soleumiiy, fiom whicli its name wa.*» deiived. 
But the Scholiast on Aristn])lumeH (/.//sA/r. 753) 
derives its name from the fact that the giK’st.s, 
wliilst the name was given to tin* child, walked or 
danced around it. Thi.s festival is soinelinms 
called from the day 011 which it took jilace ; if on 
the seventh day, it is called G^dapai. or 'kSdofim: 
if on tlio tenth day, BmaTT}, &c. (llesych. ami 
Aristo])!!. Av, 023 ; Iv. F. Ilm’mmm, Le/irb. d. 
(/odesdicustUchen ulterthumer d. Gr/eG/en, § 43. 
a.().) [L.S.] 

AMPHEMALLUM. [Tapes.] 
AMPIIIOTICIA or AMPIIOMO'SIA (a/^- 
rjHopGia or apcpcafiotria), the oath whicii was taken, 
both by the plaintiff and derendaiit, hed'ore llu' 
trial of a eanso in tbo Athenian courts, tlint they 
pvould speak the truth. (Hebyeh. Said.) Ac- 
cording to Pollux (viii. 10), the (oiip/iiore/a also 
included the oath wdiicli the judgi'S took, that tliey 
W'onld diwule according to the law's ; or, in ca&c 
there wan no express law on tiie subject in dispute, 
that they would decide according to* the itrmciple.s 
of justice. 

AMPIIIPROSTYLOR. [TkwplumJ. 
AMPtllSBElTTBI.S {dp(puT€^)T'f)(TL%.) [He- 

lUi.S. ) 

AMPTllTAPAE. fTAPE-s]. 
AMPIIITBALAMUS. IDoiuusl 
AMPIIJTllEAH’RUM (d/.a/uO/arpon) was a 

description of hnilding arranged for the exhibition 
combats of gladiators, and wild beasts, and 
Hlii]>M, which constituted the ImH amphidmitmies. 
[Oeawatoeks ; Vknatio; NAtjMAmiiA.] 

I. Us JJiaUirp. — Such exhibition.^ whic.h 
were peculiar to the Eomaiw, and whicli were nii- 
kiimvii to the Oreeks till tlie llomaim introduced 
them — originally took place in tiio Pouenn and 
the CiECtis, the shows of ghuliatore being given 
in the former, and thoso of wild beasts in tho 
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latter ; indeed the anipliitkeatre itself is sometimes 
failed cvrew.s. The shape of the circus, however, was 
juiicli hetter fitted for the chariot races, for which it 
ivasat first dcssigiied, than for the gladiatorial com- 
]>atb, and the more wholesale slaughter of animals, 
whicli, in jirocess of tune, came to be the favourite 
amusements of the Romans. For these purposes, 
the circus was too long and too narrow, and the 
spina was a great impediment, so that a new form 
ol Iniikbng was required, which should aeconi- 
niodate a miiltiinde of spectators m such a nmuiier 
as that all might have a goodiicwof the space 
occiipied by the combatants, which space too ro- 
ll uued to lie of quite a diilercnt shajiefioni the 
fiifus, as the combatants ivere to be kf‘pt as uiiich 
as •})<), ssiblo in the same place. The idea of fuicli 
a building was suggested, as tlio name (from 
thi holh 6’a/f',s, ^4arpov^ a Htcahe) seeniH to imply, 
by the CMstnig theatre: indeed, the first ain- 
])lulhe<itre of vvhicli we liave any aciount — that 
of C. Stiiboiiius Cmio — ivas, literally, a doftUv 
ihc((tr(‘"\ lieing composed oi two theaties, placed 
on ])ivots, so that they could be turned round, 
fpectators and all, and placed eitluT back to back, 
ffnniiig two separate the.iXres for dramatic e\- 
liiliitioiifi, or face to face, foimiiig an am]»hiihc;it. e, 
for the allows of gladiators and wild beasts. Tins 
edifice, which wa,s ('K'cted by Curio (the otde- 
liiated jinrtisan of Caesar), for llu^ celebration of 
Ills fatlier’s funeral ga,mes, is (!t‘Rcribed and soine- 
wluit rehemently commented upon by I’liiiy. 
(// iY. xx.wi, 15. s. 24. §8.) The next amplii- 
llu'atre, and apparently tlie first to which the 
11 . line was ajiplicd, was built hy Julius Caesar liim- 
Mdf, duruig his perpetual dictatorslii]), in B. e. 40 
(Diou Cass, xliii. 22, wlio thus describes the build- 
ing : Bta.rpop' ri icifvriyerLKhv, J teal a/x({HOearpoi/ 
(V rov Traprax^O^v 'Cdpus dpev (nc7)j'ijs 
TTpofrepplOi]). Tins, however, was still only of 
■wood, a nmterial which wms frequently iis.ol for 
theatres, and which was, theiefore, naturally 
adopted for amphitheatres, but winch someliiiu's 
])roved iiiath'quate to support tlio wcnglit of the 
itnnien.se liody of sp-'ctators, and thus ocrasiniu'd 
serious accidents. For evanqilf*, wo are told that 
a wooden ampliithe.itre, which was built at 
h’ideiiae in the ii'ign of Tiberius ny Atiliu.g a 
IVeediiian, guAT way, in eamsefiiumcc of the im- 
}.erfeclioiis in the fouiidation and in the joints of 
the tlinlKTh, and buried cither 20,000 or* 50,000 
.sjK'ctators in its ruins. (Suet, 'fiber. 40; Tar. 

iv. (j.'k) These -wooden buildiiigs were, of 
coursig also e.vposml to great danger from iuv ; 
thus a wooden auipliltlieatre at ITaeentia wa.s 
burned in the civil war between Oiho and Vitcl- 
lius. (I’ae. JJid, il 20.) 

it vvtiB not, however, till tbe fourth consuyilp of 
Augubtus, c.c. 00, that a more duraiile amphitfusatn*, 
ol Ntmu', was erected by Statilius Taurus, in thoChiui- 
pus Martins.^ (I)ion Cass. li. 23 ; Suet. <Mav, ; 
’■Jhic, iii. 72 ; Strab, vi. p. 230.) But, ainee 
IhLs building was destro 3 md by fire, it roust bo Htip- 
jiosiul that only dm sludl was of stone, and the seuts 
and staircases of wood. This edifice wars the only 

Asa mere matter of etymology, the word 
^mrpQv (a place fiw hekuhUnff)., w'ould'moro Jitrietly 
apply ^ to the unip)t)tlwab% whiidi was iiitoinled 
exclusively spi'ctiadc, while the theatre.^ which 
was for recitations accompanied by muHic, might 
be at least as fitly described by the word 
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oue of the kind uiiti! the building of the Flavian 
amphitheatre. It did not satI^^y Caligala, who 
connuenced an aiujihitlmatie near tlu‘ fSepta ; but 
the work was not eontiiuu'd ly Claudius. (Dum 
Cass. lix. 10; Suet. Cu/ Id, 21.) JNero too, in 
his Rceond coiisiilsliip, a. n. 57, criTpul a \abi aiu- 
phitlicatre of wood, but this wms oiil}- a tmnpoiaiy 
hitilding. (Suet. /Ver. 12 ; Tac. J/z/t. >:iii. 31.) 
The amphitheatre of Taurus wms d(\stroyed in the 
burning of Rome, a.J). 04 (I lion Cass. L\ii, Id), 
and ivas proliahly never restored, a.s it is not again 
mentioned. It is still a (tuostion ^yitll the topo- 
graphers whether aipv trace.s of it arc now usibha 
(Comp J'J(‘tkt'r, ITandh. (L i{6ip.A!it'r. ^ ol. i. ]>p. 842, 
GRT, and Hidichs, Bcsehi cthurp Hmtts. pp, .G3, 54. {') 

The erection o( an ampliitlusitrc In the mid.st of 
Rome, propoTtioned to tiuj mapiiiludc of the (dty, 
v;n>> among the do'dgus of Augustus, who dt lighted 
in the FpcctaUe.s ot the venaLio, and Ohpeci.iily m, 
tin* nneommon .species and imnien c nunihei of the 
ammalh exhibiU'd m tlonn ; 'e> that, ns lie hiuiHt II 
infoiiHH ns, in one of lii* vepnf>inn‘^ there were 
310 le.ss than 3500 aiiieiali sliiiuhtoicd. (Suet, 
/h,sy>, p; Aur. \dct. Ffni. I ; Momsm. Atapt ,) 
It was not, how(‘\cr, till th<‘ reigns fd \\‘s]»aM;iu 
and T'ltu.s, that the deM/,ni of AuenstUM wim eurri- d 
into effect by tin* (‘ruction (4‘ tin* 

J'7((rw!ii^ or, as it hmi been calltxl smci* the iIuk* 
ot Bede, tin* (oloeHi'vtH ot (h/Lsui'uni^ a nanu* .snitl 
t(. be dinived from the Coloj'buii of Ntro, whicb 
.stood <*h,.sc }»r. 

Thu! wonderful buiitliny, v.hiefi for magiiitinle 
can (inly he compared to tin* lytaiuids of Kg\ pi, 
and which is perhaps t tie mo. t strik ing nioiinuK nt at 
oncM'of the material great m‘M and tin* nif»nil (bgrra,- 
chitinn of Rome niuhn* tJu* (‘inpire, u.i s commi need 
by Ve.spawmn, hut at what pivdie time is mietriahi; 
fortlK'gf'iiuinoncNSof tliem'*dal, wltith i^quoknl b) 
Lipsiu.-^, a.s placing; its eoninieneeimmt in ht.s (‘iglilh 
e(»n:,ul-.hip, A. n. 77, ismori* than doubtful, (H.n-rhe, 
/w/r. Bel Niitif. ’lol. v, pi. 2. p, I til 7; 
I'k'kin*!, A'lmi, ?>/. \(d. \ l p. GRI.) It 

wa.s eompletml by T'ilu., u bo deduatml it In 
A. IK 8(1, wtnm 5(100 aniintds of dllTorent kinds 
wvre shmghti'rcd. (,Sm*t. 7V. 7 ; llion Ca.SK, hvi 
25.) Fnmi tlu* Huinewhal (dmciirt* aetoumt of tut 
old writer {('tduL Jmp. r/mn/. p. 213, Roned, 
h*arn that Ve.-tpu.siau carried the lunlding so far ai 
to dedicate tlie first thn‘t* nnige.s of seat.-,, tlmi 
I'itu.M addl'd two ranguH mmn, 'and that fhmdtian 
comj)l(4f*d the hiiilding usi/ue t/d effpia. XVithimL 
profebsing to be able to explain tlicj.e statement i 
rul!)”, Wo may ohserw tlial it is e.’.trmiifdy pne 
babb*, as uill be se<‘n more rh-arly from tile (b** 
seription of the building, that Tion uoubi <b*di- 
cate the amplutiu'atre m rioon as it «as fjt for use, 
without waiting for the final conqdcihm of the 
up])et'' amt leoa wiseiitial parts. 

^ There i« an eeehsslaHtieal tradition, hut imt «*in 
titled to much credit, that the archilert of the ('do 
Ihtteum wa.s a Chiisthng and afterwards a nmrty r, 
named CandeiitinH, and that tfum.Hands of iho 
cajjtive JewH were emphyeil in its erc'dion. 

The Klnvian ainplii theatre, from itn enomnnw 

f In tlH‘ lower emstmi angle of the wiiHh of 
Aural iaru near th<* chuwh of H. CmiM^ are thi; re- 
junins of mi amphitheatre, of brick, tidied in the 
Noiifiih the AwpkiikutmB lt» date is 

very tuirertaiin (Beo fiirtber Beckcrj, iJumlk d, 
Jim* Altar, vol. I p|v B4lk Ac) 
a 2 
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size, rendered t1ie suljsoqucnt erection of any other 
suck kuilding in Koine perfectly niinccossary. It 
Ijceame the spot ■where prince and people met to- 
gotker to witness tkose sangLihiary exliikitions, the 
degrad inn chects of which on the Roman character 
can liardly be ov’cr-estnnatcd. It was thoioughly 
r(‘paiicd by Antoninus Pius. (Capit. A/il. Pi <>.) 
In the reign of Maciiniis, on the day of the Vulca- 
naiia, it was struck by lightning, by which the 
upper rows of hcnclios w’ere corisiinied, and so much 
daniago was done to otlicr parts of the structure, ^ 
that the games were for some years celebrated in the 
Staduiin. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. ‘25.) Its restora- 
tion w^as coiuniencc'd by Ehig-alialiis and completed 
by Akwaiuler Severiis. (Laraprid.’ Ileliog. 17 ; 

Si‘u. 24.) It was again struck hy lightning 
in tile reign of Decius (Hieron. ]). 475), but was 
soon ri'stored, and the games contiimed to be cele- 
brated in it clown to the sixth century. Tlie lab'St 
recorded exhibition of wild beasts was in the 
reign of Theodoiic. Since that time it has been 
used som('tim(‘s in war ns a fortress, and in }»eacc 
as a (juariy, w'hole palaces, such as tlic Canecllaiia 
and the 1‘alazzo Farnese, having been built out of 
its spoils. At length the popes made efforts to 
preserve it: Sixtus V. atteniph'd to use it as a 
W'oollcii factory, and to convert the arcades into 
shops ; Clenumt XL enclosed the lower arcades, 
and, ill 1750, Bmicdiet XIV. consecrated it to 
Christians who had been martyred in it. Tlie best 
accounts of the huikling are contained in the follow- 
ing works: da Anvphitheafm ; Nihby, 

Anfitmtm Mavh, a supplement to Nardiiii, vol. i. 
p. ‘j;bb in which wo have the most complete his- 
torical account ; Fea, NoUzie detjll scuvi wU' 
AnjUmlm i'iuvlo ; Kunsen, PrsolnribiiNfi ri St<(dt 
Eiim. yol. lii. p ffl.O, &c. ; CIre.ssy and Taylor, 
The ArahlleHmxd A)iti<piities of Pome; Mallei, 
I'eroua fUmfmla; BlK'ghlz, d. /Jaulcmist ; 

Ilirt, (JescMelitc d. liaukmxf; hni den Alton. 

11. JJcm'ijdion of the Flavian Amphitheatre . — 
Notwithfetandiiig the damages of time, war, and 
spoliation, the Fkmati amphltlieatre still remains 
C(»mjilet(‘ enongk to give ns a fair idea, excepting 
in some minor details of the strueturo and ar- 
rangements of this deserijition of building. Tiio 
notieivs of the ancient authors arc extrenn ly scanty ; 
and Vitruvius of course fails us hero altog(‘ther ; 
indci'd, this description of build ing was so com- 
pletely new in his time, that only once does the 
bare word arntphilhealriim occur lii his book (i. 7). 
We derive imiiorUmt aid Ifom the rmnains of 
aiuphithcatri's iii the provinces of the ancient 
Roman empire. We siiall first describe the Co- 
lisaeum, and thmi mention the chief points of dif- 
ferenc(‘ between it and these other amplntlieatrus. 

The very site of the Flavian amphith(‘atre, as of 
most others, furnishes an example of the prodigal 
contempt of labour and expense whicli the Roman 
emperors dispilayed in their great works of archi- 
teeturi*. The Greeks, in choosing the sites of their 
tlK*atres, almost always availed thcMUselvcs of some 
natural hollow on the side of a hill ; but the Roman 
amphitheatres, with few exceptions^ stond upon a 
plain. The site of the Colisaomn was in tlie mid- 
dle of the city, in the valley between the CaelluH, 
the Esqiiiline, and the Vedia, on the marshy ground 
which was previously the pond of Ncro‘’s palace, 
slaiptimi Neronk (Suet, Pe&p. $ ; Martial, de PperL 
ii. 5). No mere measures can give an adequate 
conception of this vast slracture, the dimensions 
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and arrangements of which were such as to furnisli 
scats for 1)7,000 spectators, round an arena largi' 
enough to afford space for tlio combats of several 
hundred animals at once, lor the evolutions of 
mimic sea-fights, and for the exhibition of artifi- 
cial foiests, with passages and staircases to give 
ingress and egress, without confusion, to the im- 
mense mass of spectators, and otiicrs for the at- 
tendants on the arena ; dens for the thousands of 
victims devoted to destruction ; channels for the ra- 
pid influx and outlet of water when the arena was 
used for a naumachia ; and the means for the re- 
moval of the caicasses, and the other ahominations 
of the arena. Admirable pictures of tlie inagin- 
tiidc and magnificence of tlie amphitheatre and its 
spectacles are drawn in the Essaps of Montaigne 
(iii. G.), and in the latter part of Gilihon’s twelfth 
cha})ter. As a general description of the hinlding 
the following passage of Gibbon is perfect: — It 
was a biiildmg of an elliptic figure, founded on four- 
score arches, and rising, with four successive ordeis 
of architeeturi*, to the height of 140 [157] feet. The 
outside of the edifice was inei listed witli niaihle, 
and decorated wnth statues. Tlie slopes of tlie vast 
concave, wdiicli formed the inside, weie bill'd and 
surrounded with sixty or eighty row's of scats, of 
marble likewise, covered with cushions, and ciqiable 
of receiving with ease about 80,000 spi'ctators. 
Sixty-four vomitoaes (for by that name the doors 
were very aptly distinguished), poured forth the* 
immense multitude ; and the entrauees, passage's, 
and staii’caaes, were contilved with such cxiiuisite 
skill, that each person, whether of the scnatoi nil, 
tlie equestrian, or the plebeian order, I'lrrivod at 
Ill's destined jdace without tiouble or confusion. 
Nothing was omitted, which, in any respect, could 
he subservient to the convenience and pleasure of 
the .spectators. They were protected from the .suu 
and rain by an ample canopy, occasionally drawn 
over their heads. The air was conliuually re- 
freshed hy the playing of fountaiiiLS, and pro- 
fusely impregnated by tlu* grati'ful scent of aro- 
matics. Ill the centre of the edifice, the (frena, or 
stag!', was strewed with the finest sand, and su<*- 
cessively assumed the most different forms. At 
one momi'iit it seemed to rise out of the <'arth, like 
the garden of the llesperuh's, and was afterwaids 
broken into the roi'ks ami eaw'rns of ff'hraei'. 
Tim siihterram'OUH pi pi'S conveyed an iiievliaustible 
.supply of vvali'f; and what Iiad just liefore ap- 
p(‘<i,n'd a levi'l pLun, mieht ht' suddenly converti'd 
into a with* lake, covcit'd with armed veiist'ls, ami 
replenibluMl -with the mouatf'rs of the det'p. In 
the decoration of thcM* sceiu's, tin* Roman em- 
perors di.sjilayetl their wealth and liberality; and 
we read on various occasions that tlu* wdiole furni- 
ture of the auip}iitlu’‘atre consisted t'itlu'r f>f silvt-r, 
or of gold, or of amber. The poet who cle.scrihf'R 
the gamt'H ofCarimiB, in the charaett'r of a .slu'ji- 
herd, attracted to the eajnta! by tin* faun' of their 
magnifiwnct', affirms that the juds designtHl as a 
defence against the wild ht'ants were of gold 
wire; that the porticoes were gilded; and that 
the belt or circle which divided tiso several ranks 
of spectators from each other, was studded with a 
precious mosaic of beautiful stones.” 

The following ground-plan, external elevation, 
and section, are from Oirt, and coutain of eourw' 
some conjectural details. I’hc ground plan Is m 
arranged as to cxiiibit in eacli of its qiiarh'rH the 
plan of each of the stories ; thus, the lower right 
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liajid quarter shows the true or that and the upper rinlit-iiaml quarter ex]ii])its a vic>w 

of the lowest story ; the next on the loft shows a ot the interior as it would Jq>pwu to an (wi* lookiuo 
plan of the erections on the level of the second row Tcitically down upon it The dotted on tlu' 
of exterior coliiiims, as well as the seats which arena are the ladii, and their points of ii.tei .ot tiuu 
sloped down from that level to the lower one ; the the centres, of the several uics vvliicli lual.e up the 
next t|uartcr shows a simihu’ plan of the third order, ellipses* 



G ROUND PLAN OV THE FLAVIAN A M PIITTintATM 



LONGITUDINAL ELEVATION OF TUB FLAVIAN AMFinTIlKATIlH. 



LONG ITU WNAL SECTION OF THE FLAVIAN AMWIITlIBATart 
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This structure, like all tlie other existing am- 
phitheatres, is of an elliptical form. It covers 
nearly six acres of groLind. The plan divides it- 
self naturally into two concentric ellipses, of which 
the inner constituted the a)C7m or space for the 
combats, while the ring lietweeii this and the outer 
circumference was occupied hy the seats for the 
spectators. The lengths of the major and minor 
axes of these ellipses are, respectively, *267 feet hy 
180, and 620 feet by 518. The width of the 
space appropriated to spectators is, tlierelorc, 166.^ 
feet all round the bmkling. The ratio of the 
diameters of the external ellipse is nearly that 
of G to 5, vvhicli hecomes exactly the piroportion. 
If M 0 take in the suhstructions of the foundation, 
Of course, the ratio of the diameters of the arena is 
didereiit, on account of the diminished size : it is, 
in fact, nearly as 8 to 5. The minor axis of the 
aieiia is here, and generally, about one-thn‘d of 
that of the outer ellipse. The material used was 
stone, in large blocks, fastened together, where 
iK'cessuiy, by metal clam])s. Tlie exterior was 
faced with inurhle and adorned with statues, 
d'ho external tdevatiun rciiuires little description. 
It IS (luided into four storh's, corresponding to the 
ti(Th of corridorH by which acc(*ss was gained to 
the seats at dnlerenl levels. Tliese corridors are 
connected with th(‘ exieriuil air by eighty arched 
openings in each oi the tliroe lower stories. To 
the pi<U's which divide these arches arc attaclnul 
thriH‘-(iuiU'ter cfkimns, that in, columns one-fourth 
of whose (.inuiurereiice siyipears to be buried in 
the wall belund lliem. 'J’hus, each of the three 
lowtT stories [ireseuts a continuous lapade of eighty 
columns ])ack(‘d by piers, witli eighty open arch(‘s 
beiw<Mm them, and witii an eniahlatiire contuiued 
uidu’okeu round tlie whole Inuldiug. The width of 
the archt'S is as inuirly as possible the same 
through (Hit the huilclnig, namely, Id feet 6 inches, 
eveept at the extremities of tlie diamebus of th<5 
ellipse, where tliey are tuu) feet wider. Each tier 
is of a din'erent ordiu' of architecture, the lowest 
fii'ing a phuii Ilomau Doric, or perhaps rather 
"J'uKcan, the next foidc, and the third Connthian. 
Th(j columns of the second and third storios arc 
placed OH pedestals ; those of the jo\vc‘st story 
are raised from the ground by a few" steps. The 
higlnsst tier is of ([uite a <liirer(nt charaeb'r, as it 
nuTidy consists of a wall, without corridors, against 
which, instead of coluums, are yducisl pdasttu’s of 
the Corinthian order ; and the. wall bidwoeu tiumi 
is pierced with windows, in the alternate mtorco- 
lumniatiuns only, and therefortg of course, forty in 
inxmtier. The wliolc is crowned with a bold en- 
tablature, whiidi is pierced with holes above the 
brackets whicis. supiiortcd the foot of the masts 
upon which the wlarium or atvning was extonded : 
and above tlm entahlatiire is a .small attic. I'lie total 
hciglit of tliat pari of the Imildfng which remains 
entire, namely, almufc three-eigliths of tho whole 
circumference, Is 157 feet : the stones are r(‘Hpor- 
tively about 80, 88, 88, and 44 fect high, Tho 
massivenoss of the crowning entablaturo, tho height 
of tho upper story, and the great surface of lilank 
wall in its intercoluraniationa, combino to give the 
elevation j somewhat haivy appearance ; while 
the projecting cornices of each, story, mtercepthig 
the view from below, take olT very much from tho 
apparent height of the building. Indeed, it would 
be a waste of words to attempt to specify all the 
architectural defects of tho compoaitiom 
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The stone used in the building is a species of 
travertine : some of the blotk.s are a..s niiich as li\e 
feet high, and eight or tcii feet long , and it is 
remarkalile, that all those which fi/iia the exteiior 
haioinacnhed upon them small uumberh or signs, 
which evidently indicate the place of each in the 
building, and which prove how great was the 
care taken to adapt every single stone to the form 
of the whole edifice. In some parts of tho iut( nor 
large masses of brickwork and tufa are seen: and 
in the upper part there arc fragments of other 
huildmgs worked in ; but this, no doubt, happened 
in some of the various repairs. 

There are coins extant, bearing on the reverse a 
view of the ainphitlicatre, so arranged as to show- 
not only the outside, but a portion of tlie inteiior 
also. It is from them that we learn tln^ fact, that 
the outer arches of the second ami thiid stones 
were decorated with statues in their oyieiiings, un- 
less, indeed, the figures shown in the arches are 
meant for rude representations of the peoydo jia.ss- 
mg through the outer colonnade. These ('oin.s 
also show, on the highest story, in the alternate 
spaces between tho pilasters, circlips against the 
wall, corresponding to the windows in the other 
alternate spaces ; th^y" are, pia'haps, the i/j/jnuc 
mentioned hy the old author cibal aliovi*, iliaL is, 
oniainentcil metal shields, hung tlu're to decorate 
the building. There arc seicral coins of 'I'ltni 
and Dorn It mil of thus type (Eckhel, Dortr. Nian. 
Vvt. vol, vi. pp. 857 — 85,9, 875), Then' an' dniilar 
coins of (Jordian, which arc, liowiviT, vi'i’v infeilm* 
in execution to thoBC of 'J’ltus and Donntian. 
(Eckhel, \ol. vii. p. 271.) The coiiih of Titii.s 
and Domilun alsit show a range of tliree storio.s oi’ 
colimuu; hy the side of the anipiiithi'atn', ’whn ii 
(tliougli the matter is douhtlul) is supposed to re- 
juv'seui a colonnade which ran from th(' paiaci' of 
Titus on the Esquilmo to the amphitheatre, to 
which it gave aci'ess at the nortlu'rn extn'inlty of 
its minor axis, as shown on the plan. At the otlier 
extn'iuity of this axis was tho entrance from the 
Palatine, 

The eighty arches of the lower story (exci'pt 
the four at tho extremities of the axes) fonued the 
entrances for the sjiectatoi’H, and gave admihsiou 
to a corridor, riinmng uuiuterrupiedly round the 
Imildhig, heliind which again i.s auotln'r precisely 
similar coiridor. (Bee the yilan and Kectiou.) I'lie 
space behind the Hecomt conidor is divided by 
eighty walls, radiating Inwards from the inner jilent 
of the second currictor ; which Buppori the struc- 
turt', and bi'tween which are partly stab eaxes h'mD 
iug to the upjier stories, and partly pa.ssages lend- 
ing into a third corridor, which, like the first and 
second, runs round the whole building. Be- 
yond this corridor tlie radiating walls are again 
coniimted, the spaces lietwei'ii them Ixdng occu- 
pied, as befon', partly by fitaircase.s leading on the 
one side to the podhmi.^ and on tho otliei* to the 
lower range of swits and partly by" 

passages leading to a fourth continuous corridor 
much lower and smaller tluin the others, which 
was divided from the a'nwu hy a massive wall 
(called the top of which formed the place 

assigned to tho spectators of the bigliesi rank. 
From this fourth /lorridor there are several en- 
tnmees to the aretm; and it is most probalde that 
tho whole of the corridor was subservient to the 
arrangements of tho arena, (Bee tho lower right- 
hmid (pmrter of the planj, and the section.) On 
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was also pierced -wilh vihultAvs. AIjovo tlie outeif 
coiridiir *>{ tins htnrv i,, a. lucy/amiic, or small 
iuid<llc vstary, ii' iioiii ol wliith and a]j«na3 llu* 
inner cnloiinado W(‘ru a ii \/ tim ; of -ttoodeii 
beiiclies for the luwebt class of wpcctatoi'^. AlH)\e 
this inczKamiie was a pallcry, which nui 
round the huildiiio, and tlie iront of which is siip- 
pofted to havcliocii furmed hv a raiifto of rolmun.s. 
it seems tliat the ti'rmce fm’nicd by the lop of 
this gallery would be ai&o available for spectators. 
And, lastly, the very summit of the wall was 
formed into a sort of terrace wdiich w'as, no doubt, 
occujded ]»y the men who woihcd tie* ropes of the 
vAtirtitin, The doors \ciiich oprneil Irmn the atair- 
c'lsivs and corrldcji's on to the interior of ilm am- 
phitheatre 'A ere (h‘ofg rated ])\ t!u‘ very ajipropriate 
iu;nu> ui ru)ii liana . d'lu* whole of the mierior was 
culled ia>u(\ 'idle followbtg i '‘ciimi (irom Hlrt) 

( '.'hibith llusi- aiTiU-eena ut , i h ally tlu^V uiu 
be shuvii wdtl'oot the aid of e. 



the second story we have the two outer colon- 
nades repeated, and tlie radiating walls of the 
first biotic aic continued iip through tins story ; 
and between them are staircases leading out on to 
the second range of seats, and passages leading 
into a small inner corridor, from which access is ob- 
tained to a sort of terrace (jwacdncho) wliicli runs 
iouiid the hiuldmg between the first and second 
ranges of seats, and increases the facilities for the 
spectators getting to tlioir pioper places. Sloping 
down from this praednctlo to the level of the top of 
the pothiun^ and su}iported b}'- the inner series of 
radiating walls, are the hover senes c.f seats. On 
lire tliir d story (aliovo tlie lioor of winch the details 
are almost entirely coiijoctiiial), we have again 
the double coluiinade, the inner w'all of wduch 
rises iimiK'diatidy bidniid the top of the si cond 
range of seats, with only the inteival of a murow 
ja'tii‘cti>Uto^ to wliicii accuse was gheu by lui- 
merous doors in the wall inst menlioued, whicli ; 


SECTION OF THiS CORRiOORSj, feTAIRH, AKO SlUm 


I. IT, lit jy. The four stories of tko exterior. 
A* The arena. 

B. The podium, 

CX JX IX B, The four conn dors. 

C?, //. L The three wjwmiana. 

K* Tlie upper gallery ; A. The terrace over it 


It 'riic space m the summit of the wall for th« 
managers of the veluriunn 

The atcim which smmmded the bulldiwg M 

the oiiiHiflc, 

Stairs from the third colonnade to the po^ 

diimi. 

« 4 
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5. Short transverse steps from the podium to the 
first maenianum. (Compare tlie plan.) 

e, d. Stairs from the ground story to the second ; 
whence the second maenianum was reached in 
two ways, e. and </. 

fi. Stops to the first praecinctio, from which there 
wore short transverse steps (/.*) tothe.second mae- 
nianum. 

f/. Stairs leading direct from the corridors of the 
s(‘cuTid story to the second maenianum, through 
tlie voniitoriiim a, 

L Stairs leading from the floor of the second 
story to the small upper story, whence other stairs 
(o) led to the third story, from which access was 
obtained to the upper part of the second maenia- 
nuTu by doors (/S) in the inner wall of the second 
corridor q. 

k. Stairs from the second story to the me/w.a- 
nine, or middle story,, whence access was obtained 
to the third 3nacnianum by passages ( 7 ). 

L Stairs in the mezzanine, leading to the upper 
part of the third maenianum, and to the gallery A". 

m, Sti‘ps from tlie gallery to the terrace over it. 

7h Steps from that terrace to the .summit. 

0 . p. Grated openings to light the two inner 
corridors. 

q. See under k. 

.s‘. \ym(lows to light the mezzaniue. 

/. Windows of tlie gallery. 

V, ilt'&t, and 7X’. loop, for the masts of the vela- 
rium //. 

Tlie arena was surrounded by a wall of sufii- 
cient height to guard the sp(‘ctatois agaiinst any 
danger from the wild beasts, naimdy about fitteen 
feet. A further protection was afforded, at least 
Rometimes, by a network or trellis of metal ; 
and it is mentioned, as an instance of the profuse 
ostentation, which the emperor.s were so fond of 
displaying, that Nero, in his ampiiithcatre, had this 
trellis gilt, and its intersections ornamented witli 
bosses of amber. (Piiii. IT. N. xxxvii. 8. s. 11. 
§ !8). The wall just mentioned appears to have 
been faced with marble, and to have had rollers 
su8])ejicled against it as an additional protection 
against the possiliility of the wild beasts climbing 
it. (Lips. <h Amph. 12.) The terrace on the top 
of this wall, which was called pudiuni (a name 
.sometimes also Jipi>lied to the wall itself), was 
no wider than to ho capable of containing two, 
or at the most three ranges of moveable si'uts, or 
chairs. This, as heijig by far tlie best situation 
for distinctly viewing the sports in the anma, and 
also more commodioimly accessible than the R(‘ata 
higher up, was the places set apart for senators 
and other persons of disUnction, sttcli as the am- 
bassadors of foreign gbites (Bnet. Octav. 44 ; 
Juv. SuL ii. 143, <Scc.) ; the magistrates seem to 
have sat here in their cunile chairs (Idpsims de 
Jmpk. 11) ; and it was here, also, that the emperor 
himself used to sit, in, an elevated place called 
supfjeslKS (Buck fJcies, 76 ; Plin. Fawy. 51), or 
ciMmdttm (Ssmt. Nero, 12) ; and likewise the per- 
son who exluhitcd the games, on a jdacc elevated 
like a pulpit or tribunal (edilom inhtmd)* The 
vestal virgins also appcuir to have had a place 
allotted to thtnifi on the podium. (Suet Ocfm. 44). 

Above the podium were the (p'(idit.% or scats of 
the other spectators, which were divided into stories 
called mamkma. The whole number of seats is 
snppoBCid to have been about: eighty, The first 
mmniiimm^ consisting of fourteen rows of stone of 
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I marble seats, was appiopriated to the equestrian 
I order. The seats appropriated to the senators 
and equitos were covered with cushions {pul- 
villis)^ which were first used 111 the time of Ca- 
ligula. (Juv. S(d. iii. 154 ; Dion, Ik. 7.) Then, 
after a horizontal space, tiTiiied a aiul 

forming a continued landing-place from the som''- 
ral staircases which opened on to it, succeeclcd the 
second mueniarnim^ where were the scats called 
p>opiduria (Suet. Domilimi. 4), for the tliird clas.s 
of spectators, or the poptihis. Behind this was the 
second praecinctio^ bounded by the high wall al- 
ready mentioned ; above which was tlie third 
maenianum^ where there were only wooden hcnclics 
for the ptdlaU.f or common people, (Suet. Odav. 
44.) The open gallery at the top was tlie only 
pari of the ainjiiiitheatre, in which woimm wme 
permitted to witness the gamc.s, except the vestal 
virgins, and perliaps a few ladies of distinction and 
influence who were suffered to share the space 
appropriated to the vestals (Suet, Odan. 44). 'flie 
scats of the tmeniana did not run in unbroken lines 
round the whole liuilding, but were divided into 
portions called ci/uru (iroin their shape), by shoit 
ilights of stairs which facilitated the access to the 
seats. (Suet. <>d. 44 ; .luv. Fnt. vi. 61.) Bias 
the plan, and the annexed section of a small poi Liou 
of the scats. 



is pretty coitaiii also that the dilloreut cunei of 
each mdenitdium were assigned to specific portions 
of the people, who were at once guided to their 
place.s by manhens placed over tile external nrciu'S 
by which the building was entered : these munhers 
still exist. The office of pre.sorvnig order in the 
distribution of the place.s was assigmsl to attend- 
ants called locani^ and tlie whole management wa.s 
under the superintendence of the vUlicua atnphi- 
iheatru 

It only remains to dcscrilic the or 

centml open space for the comhatantH, which de- 
rived its name from the sand with which it was 
covered, chiolly for the purpose of absorbing the 
blood. Such emperors as Caligula, N<‘ro, and 
CarinuR, showed their prodigality by using cinna- 
bar and borax instead of tbe common sand. It 
was bounded, as already stated, by the wall of the 
podium., hut in the earlier amphitheatres, in which 
the podium was probably not so lofty, there were 
ditches (euripi) between it and tlie awia, which 
were chiefly meant as a defence agaimst the el(‘- 
phantfi. The eun'pi first made by Juliiw 
Caosar, aixd wore dispensed with by Nero, in 
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order to gain space for the spectators. (Suet. Cues. 
Bfi ; Plm. H. N. viii. 7 ; Lipsius dc Amplu 12.) 

The space of tlie aiena was entirely open, ex- 
cept that pcrliaps there was, in the centre, an altar 
of Diana, or Pluto, or of Jupiter Latiaris, on which, 
it is inferred from some passages of the ancient 
authors, that a hestiarms was sacrificed at the open- 
ing of the games ; hut the evidence is very slight, 
(iiips. de Amph. 4.) There were four principal 
entrances to it, at the extremities of the axes of 
tlie ellipse, hy passages which led directly from 
tlic four corresponding arches of the exterior : 
there were also minor entrances through the wall 
of the podium. There is a difficulty about the 
position of the dons of the wild beasts. The 
rapidity with which vast nimihers of animals were 
let loose into the arena proves that the dens must 
liave hecui close to it. The spaces under the seats 
seem to luive been devoted entirely to the passage 
of the si>ectators, with only the exception of the 
innermost corridor, the entrances from which to 
the (nem suggest the pribahiiity that it was sub- 
sidiary tn the arena ; hut, even if so, it was pro- 
baldy used latlier for the introduction and remos’al 
of the auinials, than for their safe keeping. Some 
liavo supposed dens in the wall of the podtunt: 
but tills IS (piite insulficient In the year lblf>, 
tlie aieua was excavated, and oxteusive substruc- 
tions iverc discovered, whtcb, it has been supposed, 
were the dens, from winch the animals ivere hd 
loose upon the aicna through trap-doors. The 
chief didieiilty is to reconcile such an arrange- 
ment with the fact that the arena was froquently 
flooded and used for a naval combat, and that too 
in the inter rals lietwcon the fights of wild-lieasts. 
(Calpurn. Eclog. vih G4, 73: the whole poem is a 
very interesting description of the games of the | 
aniphitheatro.) [Naumaciiia.] All that can be 
said with any approach to certainty is, that these 
suhstnictions vw-rc eitlu^r dens for the animals, or 
dianiiels for water, and possibly they may have 
been so arranged as to combine both uses, thongli 
it is difficult to undcintimd how this could have 
b<*eii managed. The only metfiod of solving the 
difficulty in those cases in which a namnachia took 
place between the venalumen^ appears to bo, to 
a.ssumc that the animals intended for the second 
renaUo Were kept in tlie imiemioat colonnade, or 
in dims in its immediate vicinity during the nau- 
machia ; unless, which seems to us quite iticredi- 
]»le, there was any contrivance for at the same 
time admitting the air to, and excluding the w'ater 
from, their cells beneath the arena. In the um- 
phitlicatre at Verona, there are rcmahis of channels 
for water under the arena, coninmuicaiing with an 
opening in its centre; hut some antiquaries heliero 
that these wmu only intended, for draining off the 
rain waiiT. 

It is unnecessary to attempt a detailed dt'serip- 
lion of the statues and other ornaments with which 
the amphitheatre was adorned ; but the wtariiini, 
or awning, by which tlie spectators were sl*eltered 
from the sun, requires some explanation, which 
will he found undcsf Vblum. The space mjuired 
for the working of the velarium^ and the height 
lU'cessary for keeping it from bending down liy 
its own weight so low as to obstruct the view from 
the upper benches, are probably the xnmm fer- 
tile great disproportion between the height of the 
upper part of the amphitheatre, and the small 
number of spectators accommodated in that part 
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The luxurious a])pliances of fountains of seonlcd 
wmter to refrc.sh the spectators, and bo forth, are 
sufficiently do&ciibcd in the passage already quoted 
from Gibbon. (Comp. Lucan, ix. uOfl). 

III. Other Amphilhealres . " — The Elmian am- 
phitheatre, as has been already siatcil, u as., fi om 
the time of its erection, tlie only one in Home ; 
for the obvious reason that it ivas sufficient for the 
whole population. The little Amphiikeait'nm. O/s- 
trense was probably only intended for the solrlieis 
of the guard, who amused themselves there with 
fights of gladiators. But in the provincuil cities, 
and especially the colonies, there v/ero many am- 
piiitheatres. Indeed, it is not a little interesting 
to observe the contrast lictween the national (astes 
of the Greeks and Komans, w'hicli is iiidicati-d by 
tlic remains of tliealrts in the coionh-s iJ the 
fjrmer, and of amplntiieaireh in llmse of the laUer. 
The innueu.se lejxm-c of their ciuitnution i\tni!d, 
hoaevi-r, miturnlly prevent the (uectiou of many 
biidi bujldmas as thi CoH-aeuin, (Cas.-ii*)!]. Kp. 
V. 42.) lh(' provincial amphit heatiet, tecre, pro- 
bably, like the eailier ones at Ihune it; elf, goiie- 
lally built of wood, laieh as those at riauntia 
and Fideiiae, ain ad} mentioned. G! lluse wotHhui 
ainpliithisatres there are of conr.'.e no reinniuh , 
but in several of the huger cities of the llomnn 
empire there are iuqmiiant lums of Iui-m,* ani- 
l»hilh<'atres of stone. The ]>rntcipal are those at 
Verona, Ihiestiim, Pompeii, and Capna, in Italy ; 
at Kmiea, Aries, and Fnqur, in France ; at ihia, 
iu^Jstria; at Syracu^iy Catanin, and fjomo other 
cities in Sicily. 'rjH‘y arc all consfructed m the 
same general }»rincij.l<‘s as the Golisaeimi, fiom 
wliicb, again, they all dith-r by the ahia-oef. tq’ 
the ontermo.st corridor ; and, cf-uaeipieiilly, fheir 
height could not have exceeded thriaj ’"fdories ; 
while Bfime of them only had two. Gf the Vero- 
nese amphitheatre, the outer tvall uikI cohmiatile 
are entirely gone, excepting four arrheB ; Imt the 
ro.st of the imikling is aimoht piTf-ct. When 
complete, it had seventy-two urcinai In llte miter 
circle, and, of course, the .same number of radiating 
walls, with their ])aKsag<‘w and staircases; the 
lengths of the axes of the outer ellipse, were 5fl0 
and 41)4 feet, those of the arena, 242 and 346’, 
It wasjjrobaidy built under Dmnitiaii and Nm-va. 
(Maffei, Vemia Ilhti^iraia,) The next in import- 
ance is that at Nimes, the outer dimtmsion.s of* 
which are computed at 434 by 340 feet. d'ho 
cxteiior wall, which is nearly perfect, consists of 
aground story and u])per story, each pierced uiih 
sixty arches, and is surmounted by an attic. Its 
height, from the leva! of the ground, is above 7fl 
English f<H‘t. The Inwe^r or grmind story is 
adorned with pilasters, a,nd the up'pi^r with Tu'sean 
or Boric columns. The attic shows the hoh‘s 
destined to receive the posts on whicli ivas s! retched 
the awning that covennl the! amphitheatre. I'fio" 
rows of seats are computed to have been originally' 
32 in number. There were four jirincipal en- 
temcea. The arnphitluuitro lias been computiHl ti> 
hold 17,000 persons: it was Imilt with gwnt 
solidity, without c<'mcnt.” {Ern, Cgehp, art. 
iV/wex) That at^ Ari(‘S was three stories Jdgh, 
and has the peculiarity of being built on tineven 
ground, so that the lowest story i«, for the most 
part, below tbo level of the surface, and the prin- 
cipal, outiuiieeH aro on th© second story* (For a 
detailed description, geo Guls, Emertfimn de 
PAmphiifmdlm EAfk$y 1665 ; and 
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art. Arlei',) Botli tliese ampliitlieatrcs bdon" pro- 
liahly to tlie time of the Aiitoiihief,. (M.ilO'i, do 
uiinjdi. (:r(di ) Tin* aiiipliithctare at P^ha sLiuds 
ua the side of a hill, and is higher on one bide than 
on the other. There ib little to reinaik respecting 
the other aniphitlicatres, except that a fragment of 
i'll iiisciiptioii, foaiid in that at Capua, informs ns 
that It ^vas built inider lladiian, at the cost of 
the iuhahitauta of the ciiv, and was dedicated by 
'Vntoniniis Pius ; and, coiiecruing tliat of Pompeii, 
that the eai“tln|iiako, udiieh ]neeeded the eruption 
])j which the city was Imried, injured the aiiijihi- 
tlieatrc so much, that antiuLiarians have been dis- 
uppoititcd in looking for any new infonmition from 
it ; there is an cxcelhiit dcbcnptinu of it in ihc 
work entitled Pamiri/^ xol. L c. 9. There are tuices 
of ainphithoatres of a ruder kind, chielly of earth. 
In various jiarts of our own coiuitiy, as at liur- 
cho.der, Pilclu'ShT, Caerlcon, and Redruth. 

IV. i/ses of ill e AmjihUhealm .' — This part of 
the sulijcci is treated of under CijAUJAToniis, 
Nai^maciiia, and V envtiones. Tliis is not the 
})hice to dibcupi the inlliience of the sjicctacles of 
the ainphitlieatre on the character and destiuii^s 
of the Ihnuaii people: uonie good remaihs on the 
suhjccl will he found in the Lihruni of ICnh'i'fiun- 
iny Kn(llrle^hJ^l„ Mei’fuicnvH^ vtd. ii. o. 12. [P. S.j 

"AMPIIO'HjIO'^dIA. LAmpuioiikia.] 

Ahf''PiiORA (dgf/m/xws, old fer-n wfii/jngopeur, 
IIoiu. //. xviii. Ih7 *j ()d. 10*4, d alib. ; A;vh>/. 

in A])olI. lllmd. iv. 11 <>7 ; Simon, in Aftlt, Pal. 
xiii. 19). A large vessel, which deiived its name 
J’roiii its being made with a handle on each .side of 
the nock (froni on both &Uli% and cjApca io 

carni)^ wlienco also it was called t/Ato, that is, a 
vessel with two ears (hicaros, Bicorus (rra/cyos or 
KaSitTKOi, Plat. IJljp jUaJ. p. 2113, d. ; A tin xi. 
p. 473 ; A/omds s. v. ufxt^^opia ; I lor. (Wrin. i. .9. 
3). The form and sIkc varied, but it was generally 
made tall and narrow, niul ierniiuating m a poiiii, 
wliich could 1)0 let into a stand or into the grmiiid, 
to keep the vessi'l upright ; several amphora, e have 
hec'ii found in this posilion in the eellars at Pom- 
peii. 'idle folhnviug cut re]>reseiUs anipliorae from 
the To Willey mid Elgin collectioiib in the British 
Slnscum. 
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The usual material of tlie anipiliora was oartlKii- 
ware (Jlor. <ls .ir. PoCL 21), \v hence it was also 
calh'd (c'ki {(^><nn i. 20. 2) ; but lioiner mentions 
tlieia ot gold and ot stone (//. xxni. 92 ; Od, xxiv. 
71, xih. 10.5): and m later times glass amphoinu 
were not uncoimnon (Petron. 34) ; several have 
])cin found atPomjmii : Nepos mentions, as a great 
raiity, am})]iorae of onyx, as hirgc us Chian cadi 
(jtp. Phil. II, N. XXXV 1 . 7. s. 12). The amphoia 
was often made without handles. The name of 
the maker, or of the place of manufacture, was soiik'- 
times btauiped U[)ou them : this is the case witli 
two m the Elgin collection, Nos. 233 and 244. 
[Eictile.] 

Amphorae were used for the pre.scinatioii of 
various things Vvluch ri([uired careful koeping-, 
such as wine, oil, iumey, giapcs, olive's, and 
other fruits (Uom. i/. xviii. 170 ; Cato, U 11. x. 
2 ; Cohim. U. It. xii. IG, 17 ; lior. Ejtad. ii. 15 ; 
Cic. c. r^m iv. 70; for pickled meats (Xen. An(d>. 
V. I, § 23) ; and for molten gold and lead (Ilcrod, 
lii. 00 ; Nepos, }Pmn. O'). There is in the British 
Mmeum a vessel rebemhlhig an amplion, winch 
contains .the fine African sand used liy the atlile- 
ta-'. It was found, with seventy otlieiv, in tlio 
batiis of Titus, in 1772. Ihcspeciing the nfiC of 
the amplnua in the streets of Pome, S(‘C Petron. 
70, 79 ; Propert. iv. o. 73 ; Macro]). Sat. ii. 12 ; 
:ia(L the commentators Oii Lmreiii's, iv. 1023. 

I loiiier and Bophoch'S mention amphorae used 
for cim-nry uinri (//. xviii. 91, 92; Boph. Fi\ 
303, J>iiid ) ; and a duicovt ly was made at Salona, 
'll ]32.>, wliicli proves that ihev wmv u-^ed atj 
coilius : the amphora was divided in half iii the 
direction of lU length to rtcelvc the coi[)Me, and 
the two halves were ])ut together again end buried 
in the earth: the .sktihdons wire found still entire, 
fStelnldichi'l, Alterthiim. p. 07.) Amphorae of jjar- 
ticular kiad.H were used for various other pur- 
])oscH, auch as the amphora misUertnt for irrigation 
(Cato, it. it. 11. § 3), and the amphora spaiinft., 
whicli was periiajjs a wicker amphora for gather* 
iiig gnipes in. (Ibid. § 2.) 

Tlie nm.st important employment of the am})liora 
was i'or the pri'servation of wine, : its use for this 
purpose is fully described niidiu* ViNtritr. The 
following woodcut, takini from a painting on tlie 
wall of a house at Pompeii, reprcceiitii} the mode of 
fill mg the amphora Irom a wiue-cart. 



There, is an iuteresllng account of the ubo of 
the tiniphora among the Egyptians, in Hir ( h Wil- 
kiiisoiPs Aitckwl Mppptians^ \oi, ii. pp. 157— I GO, 
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The name ampliom ^YOs also ap])licd Lotli hy 
the Greets and the Romans to a dt tinite measure 
of capacity, which, howe'i’’er, was diiferent aniony 
thfi two peoples, the Honiaii amphora heing only 
two-thirds of the Grech a/icpopeii. ^ In hotli ca^es 
the word appears to bo an abbreviation, the full 
phrase being in Greek d^popeus {f/ie 

htiindard amphom), and in Latin amphora, qua- 
drasdal (the cubic auijihoru). llcspecting the mea- 
sures tlicniselvos, see Metretes, Quadrant al. 
At Romo a standard amphora, called amphora 
Capitolina., was kept in the teiispic of Jupiter on 
the Cajntol (Rheimi. Fuiin, dc Fond. G1 ; Capitol. 
JMua'im. 4). The size of ships was estimated ^])y 
amphorae (Cic. ctd Fain, xii 15 ; Liv. xxi. ; 
and tliG produce of a viiu^vard wu‘S reckoned hy 
the niiinhcT of amjihorav^ or of cidei. (of tiveniy 
anipliorae eiich\ ivliicli it yii'lded. [P. b.] 

AMP k lATIO. L J t-iDiCJ LiM.'j 

AhlPlJfAA (k'f}iivOos, .SopSvkLosX a hotde, 
rmitalL mmle ilther of glass or eaithenwaiv, lan ly 
of more \alu:d)ie matiuials. Bottles both of gh'") 
and earthen w’mv are ]iie.S('rvefl m gr'“at cjuaiitities | 
in our colh'ftioiis of autii[uities, and their tmuis 
are very vaiious, though alway*’. imriorv-m()Ut1i'-<], 
and goJierall.v more or lesa a]iproaihing to globular 
From their 'round and owolien sluipc*, I loiaee ap- 
plies the word, as the (jreeka did /VZ/Er'fLs, to 
indicate giiind and turgid, but mapty, language 
( Jlor. Aya i. •*!. 1 1, da Ar. Ib/dt. 07.) Ihdtles w« re 
used for hukliug all kinds of iujuith, and are imm- 
tioiied OHiiecially in cfmnectiun wiih the liath. 
Fvmy Roman took with him to the bath a bottle 
of oil (ampulla oh>ana\ for anointing the body 
after bathing, and as Huch Imitles fretpKmlly coii- 
1am<‘d perfumed oils wo read of umpidluc rnsmlanae, 

( Mart. 1 li. 82. 2().) A bottle of lids kind is iiguia'd 
under Balneum. 

The dealer in botihs was called unqmllarhi^., 
and p.irt of Ins biisunss wais to cover tlimn witli 
h-alluT (^voriitm). A boitb* r.o cov(Me<l waa calb-d 
ampulla riibidu, (Blunt. Kud. in. 4. 51, Flicli. ii. 1. 
77, com]nuvd wiih Ftstus, .s\ v. Jiuhldu.) 

AM BY X , AM P Y CT Mil { itft7ru|, apmjtcrppX 
called by the Romans was a broad baud 
or plate of inetak, which Greek ladies of rank wore 
upon the forehead as ])art of tiie liead-dr(*s.s. (//. 
xvii. 4<)}l — 470 ; Aiwhyk Supp. 481 ; Tlu'ccr. i. 
88.) lienee it is attrilnited to the female divinities. 
Artemis wears a frontal of gold (xpu<reW lipirvica., 
Ihirip. ffcc. 401) ; and tin* epithet 'XpvcrdpTVKf-s is 
applied by Ifomer, Hesiod, and Pindar to the 
Must'S, the lloiirH, and the iAites. From the ex- 
pression rav Kvapdpirvica &7}€av in a fragment of 
Pindar, we ma,y iidhr that this ornament was 
sometimes nuifb* of blue steel (iciiavo'^) instead of 
gold ; and tin* Scholiast on tlic aborts cited pasaugo 
of Euripides assm-ts, that it was sometimes <*ti- 
riched wdth precious stones. 

Thefroidolofa hoim was called by the same 
name, and was occasionally made of similar 
rich materials. Hence, in th(‘ Iliad, the horses 
wliich draw the chariots of Hera and of Ares are 
called xP^<kdpTt vices. 

The annexed woodcut exhibits^the frontal on the 
head of Pegasus, taken from one of Mir William 
Ifamilton’s vases, In contrast with the c<uTe.spoud- 
ing ornament as shown on the heads of two females 
in the same collection. 

Frontals were also worn by elephants. (Liv. 
xxxvii, 40.) liesychius (s. v. Avdiep sup- 
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]H»sfs the inn* to lur.*. w'oni ^bjidais in Ly- 
die. They upiu-e.r to liave b(‘ni vnn liy tii’* 
Jew>>< uud ctli a raiioHn of tl'f* Ka''t. (Itott. vi. <h 
XL 18) [LBl 

AlMfJfiE''T(MM (TTcpYwrov, 7rplzypn. p><ko 
K7f}piop ). u 1 auu.li 1. 'Ihi, word in .‘\ial/re i fkiiihi' 
h t ) means ihci trh"’h n sH'<}>(‘rdt'd. It u a * piuliubh, 
hiought by c\i*;ib'aii mcichant; , Iolm iher n idi tiie 
mtule^j fo which It wuh applied, c.hen th. uno 
impoi t(‘d into Muropa fi (Bin t lu' Must, i I in 4. ofv m ' 
m tlu* Natural llnaiBiy of lOiny. 

An amulet was any object- -a stBBiie, a j»lart, 
an .trtifici'd jiroduetimi, or a of wrning-- 

Inch u'.n (spipided from the iieck, or tiei! to 
1 any pari (4 tlicluidv, fa* tin* ](tnp('!.e of coujan’.'H t- 
ing pfjioon, euriug ibj pn'Ventiug di. ease, ;ir«'ii»B»* 
otf tiie (wii aiding, Women ui (“Inhlhirl !l (bc 
ohvi iting cal.imilieb and o' curing adiaukiMs of 
any kind. 

Fatih ill th(‘ virtiU'H of amulet.', wai ;dm(?'4 uni- 
versal in the aurtoni v'orld, so tftal- tin* v iiole tn't 
of medicine cousir.ted in a very ctB'inidenihle, {!e*>ie{* 
of directions for tin ir a[>p1icatiou ; and In projOBr- 
tion to the cpuintily (bT iiini’h'ls prt\u*rved In our 
eolleclion.s of auliiiuiths, in tin; iV(‘i]ueut moat Ion «(f 
them ill unci'‘Ut Uv.ilise.sfm natural hi’^iory, on tin* 
])raciie<‘ of medh’iiie, riiid on thf* yirtm*s of phinlu 
niid Rtoiu's. Some of tlu* ninub'k. in ourmmieunm 
are mc‘rely rough uiipn]ish(*d frajpnents of Niieii 
stones aa amiuT, agak*, cornel hin, ami jasper; 
otluTK arc wroiiglit into tlm fthape of hcethxs quad- 
rupeds, eyes, faigers, nml oilu'r mcmibers of tlm 
body. There can ho no doubt that tin* Aehrtion 
of Htones either to bo 8t*t in rlngy, (jf Ktrung to- 
gether in necklaces, •was ofU'U made with reforene!"* 
to their ri'piited virtues as umuk'ts. (Pliu. If. N. 
XXV. i). s. 07, xxLx. 4. B. 19, xxx. 10. 11.2 k, .wwll 
0. h. 87.) iFA.sciNus. 1 [J. Y.l 

AMUSSiS or AMUSSnJM,^^a earpeutePH 
and raason''s instrunn'iit, the um^ of whicli was to 
obtain a true, plum* Hurface ; but its coiistnu'tiou 
ia dillicult to make out from tlie Htateniento of tint 
aucicut wTiters, It appeam clearly from Vitruvius 
(i, 6, J; (>) that it was dilferent from tlio nyula, 
(straight rule), and from the llhclh (|jlumbllim nr 
s(|uare), mid that it was used for obtaining^ a triic'i* 
stirfaci*, whether horiy.oukil or perpendicular, tliriu 
those two iuutnnueuts together would give. It la 
dtdiued by the grammariauH as a rmpila or fo/rw/u, 
mn<lo perfectly plane and smooth, a, mi u«ch 1 for 
making work level and for smooth iiig stones (fiepuh 
ad cjuam aliqutd essmqmtkir^ FcBtiis, s, v , ; umnmis esi 
a&piainmdmn Imtqatwn^ d cd upud falmn iahtM 
quitedtim., qm vkmliir ud suxa hmgmda^ Variv ap^ 
h 2tji) ; and auather graiumaimn very clearly* 
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dcRcrilios it as a plana surface, covered with red 
ochre, Avhich was placed on work, in order to 
test its smoothness, which it of course did hj 
leaving the mark of the red ochre on any pro- 
jections. est Idhiihc ruhricdta quae de- 

milUiur cmmi/mzdi operls an rectum opus 

svrpat^ Siscmia, up, Chans, ii. p. 178, Putscli). 
I’licre was also a clijTerence of opinion among the 
grammarians, whether the amiissis was only an 
iiistriimunt for trying a love], or a tool for actually 
niakiiig one (Fcstiis, s. r. The araus- 
sis was wade soraotimcs of iron (Fest. ), and 
sometimes of mar! do (Vitriiv. /. c.). It gives rise 
to the advcihs ainusszm, adazmissini^ and cjcamtis- 
.sun, meaning witli perfect regularity and exact- 
ness. (See Forcelbni, Leaicon.) [P, S.] 

AMU'SSIUM. [Amtjssis.] 

ANADF'MA. [Mitra.] 

ANADPKIA (avadiicla). [Apellatio.] 
ANA'GLYPirA or ANAGLYPTA (dm- 
dudyX.vTrra), chased or embossed vessels 
made of lirouze or of the precious metals, which 
dmived tlu'ir name from the work on them being 
in relief, and not engravod. (Pliu. //. N. xxxiii. 
11. s. 40 ; Virg. Acu. v. 207 ; Martial, iv. 30 ; 
CAEr;AT[JiiA ; Toueutice.) The name was also 
applied to aculptured gwns. [P. S.] 

AN'AOr.YPTA. ^ [Anaglyph A.] 
ANAGNOSTAE, also called Lector es.^ were 
slaves, who wi'i'o employed hy the educated Homans 
in reading to tlnon duruig meals or at other times. 
(Cic. ad Aft. i, 12; Corn. Nop. A/h 14; Plm. A)), 
j. 15, 111 5, ix. 3(1) 

ANAGOTIES DIKE''’ (dvaycoyps Biicp'). Tf 
an individual sold a slave who had some secret 
disease — such, for instance, as epilepsy — without 
informing the jmrclmscr of the circumstance, it 
was in the power of the latter to bring an action 
against the vendor within a certain time, which 
was fixed by the laws. In order to do this, he had 
to report (dvdyeiv) to the proper authorities the 
nature of the disease ; whence the action was called 
dpuycoyTjs S'ucti. Plato supplies us with .some inform- 
jitioii on this action ; but it is imcertain whether 
his remarks a])ply to the action which was brought 
ill the Athenian courts, or to an imaginary fonu of 
pi’fjceeding. (Plat. Lcp. xi. p. .dlO j liesyeh. s. v. 
ucayMyd ) ; Suid. .v, v. crayojy'/j, My^aQai ; Meier, 
Aft, Process^ ]>, 525.) 

ANAGO'GIA (dvaydyia), a festival celebrated 
at Eryx, in Sicily, hi honour of Ajihrodite. 'Jfoe 
inbabitajiLs of the place believed that, during this 
festival, the goddess went over into Africa, and 
that all the pigeons of the town and its ludgh- 
bourliood likewise departed and accompanied her. 
(Aelian, Jlist An. iv. 2, F. U. i. 14 ; Atheii. ix. 
p. 394.) Nine days afterwards, at the so-called 
mrayi£yia (return), one pigeon having returned 
and entered the temple, the rest followed. This was 
the signal for gmicral rejoicing and feasting. The 
whole district was said at this time to smell of 
butter, which the inhaldtants belicTcd to bo a 
sign that Aphrodite had returned. (Atbcn, ix. 
p. 395 ; comp. K, F. ileiimnm, Lehrh, d. ijofLm- 
dlemk AfteHk. d. Criechen^ § G8. n, 29.) [ h. S.] 

ANAKEIA (wet/eem) orANAKEION {dvd- 
imov\ a festival of the Dioscuri, or *'Ai(/a/cT€s, as 
they were called, at Athens. (Hesych. voL i. 
p. 325 ; Pollux, I 37.) Athenaeus (vl p. 235) 
mentions a temple of the Dioscuri called 'Apdtmop, 
at Atiiens; he also iaforms us (iv, p. 137) that 
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the Athenians, probably on the occasion of this 
festival, used to prepare for these heroes in the 
Piytaneium a meal consisting ot cheese, a barley- 
cakc, ripe figs, olives, and garlic, in remembrance 
of the ancient mode of living. These lieixu's 
however, received the most distinguished honours 
in the Dorian and Achaean states, where it may 
be supposed that every town cel cbiatcd a festival 
in tlieir honour, though it may not have been under 
the name of dvaKeia. Paiisanias (x. 38. 3) men- 
tions a festival held at Amphissa, called that of the 
duduTcau Traidwp : but adds that it was disputed 
w'hcther they were the Dioscuri, the Curetes, ortho 
Cabeiri. (K, F. Hermann, Ae/'r5. d. goltesdiensL Al- 
ietih. d. Griechen., § 62. n. 27.) [L. S.] 

ANAKEFMENA (dm/cetjUem). [Donaria.] 
ANAKLE'J''E''RIA {dvaickr]r''npLa\ the iiaiw^ 
of a solemnity at which a young prince was pro- 
chiiiue»I king, and ascended the throne. The name 
was chiedy applied to tiic accession of tiic Ptolemaic 
kings of Egypt (Polyb. Itehq. x\m. 38, xxvni. 
10.) The prince went to Mem])liis, and was 
theic adonu'd by tbe priests with the sacri‘d 
diadem, and led into tbe temple of Phtim, avIkwc 
bo vowed not to make any innovations either m 
iiie order of the year or of the iestivals. He then 
earned to some distance the yoke of Ajiis, m onhw 
to be reminded of the sufi’erings of anan. Re- 
joicings and sacrifices concluded tlie solemnity. 
t^Diod. Fnapn. lib. xxx.) j E. S 1 

ANAKLYPTEGUA. [Matiitmonh/iu. f 
ANA'KIIISIS (dpdicpL(ns), the jmelinunary 
investigation of a case by a magistrate or archon, 
before it was brought before the courts of juHtIce 
at Atlieiis. For the purpose of ascertaining wdu*- 
thcr tlie action would lie, both parties, the com- 
plainant and defimdant, were .summoned, sejia- 
ratcly, and if cither of them did not appear with- 
out a formal rciiiiest to have the matter delay ( n1 
({iira)ixocria\ be tacitly pleaded guilty, and accord- 
ingly lost the suit. (Dcmoslh. e. Timer, p. 1321.) 
Tite aiiacrisis began by both the plaintiff and the 
defendant taking an oath, the former thereby at- 
testing that he bad instituted the prosecutionwitli 
truth and conscientiousness (■jrpowju.oorfa), and th(‘ 
latter, that to the best of his knowledge he was 
iniiocmit (dvr (apLocria). (Timaeiis, Lea;. Fiat p. 38, 
with lluhiiken’s note ; Diog. Lam't. ii. 40 ; Plat 
ApoL Nocr. 3.) It was further promised by both, 
that the subsequent prosecution and defence 
sliould be conducted with fairness and justice. 
(Harpocrat, Suid., Hesych. s. v. dvrcapoo-ia : 
Pollux, vm. 122.) If tlio defendant did not 
liring forward any objection to tbe mattiw lieing 
brought before a court of justice, the proceeding 
was termed evQvducia. (Demos th. c. Charm, p. .908, 
c. tdteph. p. 1103.) Such ohjcctimis might he 
raised in regard to the ineompetimey of the court 
to which the matter was to be reforred, or in regard 
to the form in which the accusation was brought 
forward, and tlie like (Lys. c. Fmicl. p. 732 ; 
Pollux, viii. 57) ; they were always looketl upon 
with suspicion (Demosth, e. Aeoc/n p, 1097, p. 
l^horm. p. 944) ; but, nevertheless, they were not 
unfrequeiiLly resorted to by defendauts, either in 
the form of a 'Biap.aprvpia^ or tfiat of a wapaypa<pdi. 
In the case of a SiapLaprupla, the pkintilF had to 
bring forward witnesses to show that the oh- 
jeetions raised by the dofoudant were unfounded ; 
and if this could not be done, the defendant had a 
right to bring witnesses to show that his objections 
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were founded on justice, and in accordance witli 
the laws. But each of the litigant parties might 
denounce the witnesses of his opponent as false 
witnesses, and thus a secondary lawsuit might be 
interwo'vcn with tlie principal one. If the Stajaap- 
rvpLo. w^as resorted to in a civil case, the party who 
made use ot it had to deposit a sura of money 
{irapaKaraSoXT])^ and when the plamtilf lost his 
suit, he liad to pay to the defendant a fine for 
having raised an accusation without foundation. 
In lawsuits about the succession to the property of 
a person, the diap-aprypLa w'us the only form in 
whicli ohjcctions could he raised. (Bckkcr, 
A'iweduL p. Lh'lG.) The Trapaypaeprj was an ob- 
jc'ction in writing, w'hich was made by the do- 
iendant, -withont his employing any 'witne'^ses, 
and which was decided upon in court; ami in 
this, also, tile losei had to pa,y a fme to the party 
that gained the suit. (Pollux, viii. 5<>.) MTien 
tlie plauitiir gained his cascg the piosecntioii pro- 
ceeded m its regular course. I’lie aj/rijpaclri}^ 
liow'cvcr, might be something more than a mere 
ohjectloii, inasmuch as the defendant might turn 
against the jilaintiif, and raise an accusation against 
him. Such an accusation very commonly con- 
sisted in the delendant charging his accuser with 
having no light to claim the piivih'gcs of an 
Atlnmuni citizen, in conseiiiience of which tlio 
latter wais pn'veuted from evmcising those pri\i- 
h'gc's until lie had estahhshed liis claims to them. 
This kind of apriypa<p‘f] was fivipieutly a mere 
device to annoy the ])Iaiiiii(f. 

'flu'se are, in general, the proceedings in the 
avdKpt(ris ' and from wdiat thus took placig it is 
ek'ar tliat the main part of the evidence on both 
sides was brought out in the dpaicptcris^ and at the 
regular trial in court the main object was to work 
upon the minds of the judgc*s through the iii- 
iliience of the orators, with ndiwence to the evi- 
dence brought out in the dpaicptcris. I’lie latter, 
thendore, consish'd of the siinjdo e-vidence wdiich 
rcipiirml no oratorical discussion, and which ivas 
contained, — i. in laws ; 2. in (lociiments ; 3. lu 
the fdatement of free witnessen ; d, in the state- 
ment of slaves ; and 5. in oaths. In all these 
kinds of evidence, one party migiit have recourse 
to the TT/ahcA'ijfn?, that is, ladl Ufioii the other 
jiarty to bring Ibrvvard such other evhlence as was 
not already givim. (l)emosth. c. iSYcyiA p. lOOG, 
c. p. 1U!7, a. p. 97i>.) Th^vo was, 

however, no strict ohhgation to comply with such 
a dmnaml (l)emosih. c,(Jh/t)ip. p. 11 ill), and in 
certain cas(‘H the j»arty called upon nnglit, in ac- 
cordance wnth ('siablisiied laws, refuse to comply 
with the demand ; for instance, persons belonging 
to the same family could not he conipdlcd to aji- 
pear as wdUu^ssi's against one another. (l)cmoHih. 
c. 7hih ]). 1 1115.) But if the reading of a docu- 
immt, throwing light upon tlie point at issue, was 
refused, the othm* party might bring in a ShcTj us 
ifKpamp mrd(Xra<nv, 

In rc'gard to the laws which either party might 
adduce in its supjiort, it must he observed, that 
copH's of tlieitt liad to he read in tlio aiiucrisis, 
since it "would have been dillicult for an^’" magis- 
gistrate or judge to fix, at mice, upmr the law or 
laws bearing upon the fpif*siion at issue. In what 
inanmT the authorities were enabled to inwire 
faitfifui and correet copiijs being tukfuj of the law's, 
is not known ; but it is highly prolmblc that any 
one who took a copy in the ai'cluves, iuid to get 
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tlio signature of some public oHlccr or sciibe to 
attest the coircctncss of the copy. 

Other legal documents, such as contracts (o"i;y- 
O'Tjicai, (ruyypa(pal), wills, Ijooks of accounts, and 
other records (Bemostli p. Jdhorm. p. 950), not 
only rc([idred the signatiuc and seal of the party 
concerned, but their authenticity had to be attested 
by witnesses. (Dcinosth. c. OmL p. 8G9). 

Evidence (fu.aprupici) wms given not only by free- 
born and grown-up citizens, but also by strangers 
or aliens (Demosth. c. Lacrit. pp. 927, 9*29, 930, 
937), and even from absent persons evidence 
might he procured (e/cgapTupia, Demosth. c.SiAplt. 
p. 1130 ; Pollux, viii. 3G), or a statement of a 
deceased peison might be refened to (d/coV 
papTvpuu, Dcmostli. c. SUph. p. 1130, c. Leoch. 

р. 1097). If any one wms called upon to bear 
wuLiiess (icXiireveip), he could not rctusc it; and 
il liC' refused, he might be coinpelh'd to jtay a tine 
of 1000 drachmae (Benio'-th. de Fats'. Lap. pp. 39f>, 
403 ; Aeschin. c.Tmiocr. p. 71), unless lie could 
establish by an oath ( that he was 
unable to give Ids (Widence in the case. Any one 
who had pimimsed to bear witness, and afterwards 
lulled to do so, ijet ame lialile to tlic atdion of him] 
Xuvopaprvpbu or I^XdGrji, The evidence of aii 
avowed fiiond or enemy of cither party might be 
rejected. (Acsdiin. c, Timoar. p. 72.) All evi- 
deiKc was tdther taken down in vviitlng as It was 
givmi by the witnesses, or in case of its liaving 
Ix'cn sent iu previously in writing, it was rim'd 
aloud to the witiu'ss ior his recognition, and Ic' 
had gcneraily to confirm his statmimut liy an oath. 
(Demohtii. c. Stvph. pp. 1115, 11 !9, 1130, c. fb/n 

|P. J*2G.O; comp. Diog. Lneit. iv. 7.) Tint test! 
iiioiiy of siav'cs vva..» valid only when extorted by 
inistruments of torture, to which eitfuwoiie fiarty 
might oiler to expose u slave, or the otliiT migiit 
(Iciaand the torture of a .slave. (Demosth. e. /V/- 
ms/r. p. 1253, (\ Jphnk p. u55, e. Omi, p. 373, 

с. Slcjih. p. 1 1 35.) 

A distinct oath was rmjuired in ea.ses wlnu’C 
tlicie w'cre no witm'hsms or ibH'imumts, Inil it ha.u 
been renuuked ahovi* that oaths were also taken to 
confirm tlie authmiticity of a documentor the truth 
of a stt'iteimuit of a witness. [J i/.siuuANnTJ.v)!,] 

If th(‘ evidence junduced was so clear and sa- 
tl.sfactory, that there was no donht as to wdm wa.s 
right, tjm magistrate could decide the casi' at 
once, without .sending'* it to Iks tried In a court. 
Ihiring the ariaiTisis as well as aAerwards in tiie 
regular court, the litigant jiartics ndgbt rtcltle 
thidr disjmte by an amicable amnigmomd.. (D«‘- 
inofttb.r, 77owv’on p. 1323, r. Ahd. p.529 ; Aescliin. 
fin A'uAv. /yy. p, 209 ; Pollux, v id. 143.) But if 
tluyil'untilb in a public matter, droppini his accu- 
sation, he Jiecauio ihiblo to a him of 1000 drach- 
mae, and incurred partial atinna ; in latiT timcK, 
however, this punishment was not always iidllcted, 
aud ill civil casen th(‘ plaintiff only lost the. sum 
of inoney which he had depmuted. When the 
particH didyiot come to ;m umlm'Klnndiug during 
tlm miacriiils, all tim various kinds of Whiemm 
brought forward were put into a vi'Shc! milled 
iXtvos^ which was sembid ami <mtriisted to fionm 
olHcer to be kept until it was wanted on tlui day 
(^i trail. (Demosth. r, 05/wfi. p. 1173; Sclml. 
ArklapL !>.*;/>. 1427.) The period between the 
cmmluHion of the preliminary investigation mid iintii 
thu mattou was brought boforu a court, was con- 
sidcrud to btdwig to tlie miacrlsls, and that pciiod 
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was dllTorcTitly fixed Ijy lav/-, according to tlie 
luiture of tliG cliarge. In cases of ninrder, tlie 
period was never less than three moatlis, and m 
Olliers tlie trial in court commenced on tlio 
thirtieth day after the beginning of the anacrisis, 
ns, c. «/. in the Shcai ipaimcai^ ijjLxopiKai, fxeraXKi- 
and irpoacSs (Har])oc‘rat. s. r. ep.p.'qvoi o'lKai ; 
I’ollir:, viii. 03, 10 1), and the day fixed for the 
tiled "was called tevpia rod v6jxov. (Demnslh. c. 
Md!, p. 544.) In other cases, the day -v-ns fixed 
])V tlie magistrate who conducted tlie anacrisis. 
Ihit either paity might petition for a postponement 
of the tiial, and the ojiposite party might oppose 
the jietition ]jy an oath that the ground on which 
the d( lay was sought for, was not valid, or nn- 
yatinlhctory. (IFiirpocrat. s.v. avOvirmiJLoa'lci ; Pollux, 
■viii. (!0.) Through such niacddnatioiis, the deci- 
sion ol a case might he dihiyedlo the detriment of 
j'lbticc ; and tlie annals of the Athenian courts are 
nut wanting in imineroiis instances, in winch the 
cuds of justice were thwarted in tins manner for a 
number of years. (Pemosth. r. Mid. p. .'>41 ; 
tump. Meier and Sclibniann, DvrAtt. p. (522 ; 
(J. h. llermanii, (h'hrJi. iSkiaUdlth. 5^ 141 ; Schu- 
maii, Anlhfwd. Jur. p/ihl. f/riu'c, p. 27f) ; Wachs- 
muth, ilcUoth jl/k>}il<in)iAii'i.‘df\ li. p. 262, ike. 
2iid edit.) The evanuimtum which an archun un- 
derwent liefore he mdered on liis dfice, was like- 
wi.m called wuicpuns. [L. S.] 

ANALMMMA (dmA'/j/gaa), in its original 
numiting, is any thing raised or supjiorted ; it is 
ap[)lied in the jilural to walls built on strong 
luuiulationa, (Uesych. Buul. s. v.) Vitruvius uses 
the word to describe an iiutmraeiit which, by 
markinfg the lengths of the shadows of ;i fixed 
gnomon, showed the diil’erent altitudes of the sun 
at the dilferont periods of tlu^ year. (Vitruv. ix. 
7, <5. s. 6, 7, Scliiwidi'r.) It mu.st not he con- 
fiiimded with the mo<l(nu nnalemma, wlitch is much 
more complicated a.ud jirecise than the inslruiiient 
diwrihcd hy Vitruvius. [P. S.J 

ANA PIITSTI ATA. [TiiKATiiniu.'l 
ANATU EAIAl'A (^am(%tara,) LDonaiiia.] 
ANATOCLSMUS. ( I’k-vus.] 
ANAUhlAdlilon NUAPifl'y (amv/iaxiov 
ypajjy/j), was an impeachment of ihe tiierarch 
who had ki‘pt aloof from action while tin' rivit 
of the llet t Awiii engaged. From the personal na- 
ture of tlie ollence aucl the* pinnshiimnt,, it i.s 
iihviouB that this aolion could only have h<‘en di- 
rected ngainsi ihe actual commander of the sliip, 
whctlier he wars ilm sole person ajipointed to the 
office, or the active partner of the piirhaps many 
<-/uj/T€XeN, or tlie mere contractor (d fiicrOeio^ 
irdpLepos), In a cause <if this kind, the straUigi 
would be ihe natural and official judges. The 
jmnishmenfc prescrlhcd by law for this offinice 
was a modified atimia, by which the crimiiud and 
his descendants were deprived of their political 
franchise ; but, as wm learn from Andocicles, were 
allowed to retain posHcssioii of their property. 
(IM MpL p. 10. 22, ed. Bteph, ; Petit. Lc/f. AU. 
p. 667.) [J.B.ivr.l I 

ANAXAGOREIA (dva^ay6p€ia\ a day of 
recreation for all the youths at Lampsacus, winch 
took place once every year, in compliance, it was 
said, with a wish expressed by Atiaxagoras, who, 
after being cxiiGlIecl from Athens, spmit tho r<‘- 
inaindor oi’ his life here. Tins continued to be ob» 
Bcrvetl oven in the tiino of Diogenes LacrtiiLS. 
(Awway. c. Kb) [E. S.] 
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ANCHISTEIA {dyxuTTeia). [IIerei^^.] 
ANCPLK .[Balii.1 
ANCILLA. [Servus ] 

A^NCOIIA. [Navis.] 

A'NKULE (dyiciXT ) ). [IIasta.] 
ANDABATAE. [Gladiator.] 

ANDllElA (Mdpeia). [Sysmtia.] 
A''NDRIAS (dydpias). [Statu aria.] 
ANDRQGEtyNIA CAvdpoyedj/ia), a fe.sii\al 
with games, held every year iii the Ceramcicus at 
Athens, in honour of the hero ibndrogeus, son of 
Almos, who liad overcome all bis adversaiici^ in tho 
festive games of the Panathenaoa, and -was afti-r- 
W'ards killed by his jealous rivals. (Pans i 27. 
§ 9; Apollod. lii, 15. § 7 ; IK'giii. Ao/i. 41 ; Diod. 
IV. GO, 61.) According to Ilesyclums, the hero also 
bore the name of hhirygycs (the possessor of ex- 
tensive lands), and iimler this title games were 
celebrated in ins honour, 6 eV’ Evpvyutj dydv. 
(Hcpych. vol. 1 . p. 1332 ; K. F. ilirmaim, f/o/h-.s- 
ilicind. Alferih. d. (rnccl/i'n.^ § (52, n. 22, [ L. B { 

ANDR(4LF/PSI A (dydpoXrj^'a or drSpuA//- 
il'ior), a legal means liy which tho Athenians weri' 
ennbled to take vmigeancc npmi a community in 
w'hich an Athenian citizen had b(‘en miirrleie(l. 
For when th(‘ state or citv in whose tm*ntory the 
murder luid beau committed, refused to In mg Liu' 
murderer to trial, tho law allowed the Athenians 
to take jKissession of three individuals of that 
stale or city, and to lia-v'c them irnprisum d at 
Atlums, an liostages, until sati&hicliou was gumi, 
or the murderer deliwued up, and the ]n'operly 
found ujioiitlin jicrsons thus sifizt'd was coiiikca,ted, 
(Demo., til. c. -'] rosVecr. p. G17 ; ifarporrat. s.v. ; 
Pollux, viii. 40 ; Buid. and Elyin. A!, s. r. ; 
P>ekker, Ainrdof. p. 21.3.) The peisoms entrusted 
witli tlie office of seizing upon tin* tiuve hos- 
tages, were usually the trierarelm, and tlie itiii- 
mamhTs of shipH of -war. ( Demosth. Dr (hvou. 
Trirr. p. 12«'»2.) This Atlieifian custom is aiuilo- 
gous to the <'/<')'r5/o6’o of the Romans. (!iv, viiu 
1 1.) 1 1.. S.J 

ANDRONI'TTS. [[puuM, (Umx. | 
ANGAlilGV {ayyapi la., Ildt. dyyap'liioi') is a 
wo/i'd liorrowed frum ilui Pmsians, signilying a 
systeiu of pmAiiig, whieh wan ummI among that 
jieoph', and whieh, accord ing to Xeaupimn, was 
(‘stahlished liy (jyrus. llorse., were pavfvided, at 
certain dlstaiieeH, along ihe principal roads of ihe 
empire; so that counera (dyyapot;, who ah-io, of 
courre, n'lnw'd one another at ci-rtam {listama*:;, 
eoiihl jiDHTi'd \vith(iUt iiitmTupliou, hotii night and 
day, and in all weathers. (Kerod, uii. 93 ; iu. 126 ; 
Xen. C{(fvop. viii. 6. 1 7; Suld. s. v.) It may enAily 

be supposed that, if the govin'iimiuii arraiigemeiilH 
failml in any jiuiut, the service of proGuUng horses 
waa made coinpulHory on individuals ; and lienee 
the word came to miuiu eompuhmry servici' iu for- 
warding royal imsssages ; and in tins fumim It was 
adopted by tlie Romans under the empire, and us 
frequently found in tiic Roman laws. The Itomaii 
fW/om, also eidled muffcrhirmii vj'hihitlo or pniv* 
sUdio., inclutliul tho mainUmanco and supply, not 
only of horsi'u, but of ships and mesBengers, in for- 
warding both letters a.ud burdens ; it is clcfined as 
a penMidk minms ; and tliero was no ground of 
mtemption from it allowed, exciqit by the favour 
of the emperor, (Dig. 50. tit, 4. s. IR §§ 4,29 ; 
tit. 5. R. 10, 1 1 ; .19, tit. Kb 0. 4. § I ; Cod [f'heod. 
8. lit. 5 ; Cmk Justin. 12. tit. 51.) 

According to Saidas, the Persian word ivas mi- 
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ginally ajipHcd to any IjonrcTS of Jairdo-i':, and 
ue-xt, to coin|iii]sorv seivicc of aav kind. [ P. S ] 
ANCJIPOUTUS, or ANOn^OIlTUIVI, a nai- 
row lane lictwccii twurows ot limioes ; such a lano 
niiglit kivc no ip>suc at all, or c]id ni_ a private 
lioiiso, so as to 1)0 wliat tin* iuoncli call a cvl-dc- 
mc, or It might tenmnato at Imtli ends in some 
street. The aiicicnta ciernod the v/md 
iroiu and tuid cxjihini It ua iiicUii- 

inu, oiigmally, the mirruM' entrance to a jxirt. 
p'. 17. cd. Midler ; Vaiio, fJe L. L. y. 1 h", 
41 ; TJIpian, in Dig. Dr Skjhi/. Verb. 5d.) The 
lumilicT of such nanow emirt.., closet,, (a* lanes u eins 
to have hecn considerahlo in am*n'nt iu;ni“ (Cic, 
(h‘ Dtv. i. 32, }K MiL 24, od Jlnen. iv. dl ; 
Plant Paead. i\. 2. (5, ap. Noe. nu 1 ; Ten 
Jdeiph. IV. 2. oh ; iloral. OirwA. 25. Ih ; Patull. 
53.4) [L. S.j 

AND IJSTUS CLAY US. {hTnYT s ] 
ANNA'LPS hlALMMI. i l'«)N7'n.'K:..] 
ANNO'NA is used to signily, J. The prriduee 
of tin* rear ni coni, iViut, Yine, &e.,aiKl hence, 2. 
Pi'o\ isioijs ni gem lal, espt'ciaily the corn \\hu h, m 
the hittei years of the n'jmhlie, "vvart c'llheterl ni 
the sturehoiiM'S of tlu* state, and Hold to tin* poor at 
a eheapiate m times of nardty , and whicin mif!.>r 
the einpeiora, was distnlmU'd to the peiiple era- 
tintoui-ly, m* givim as pay ami jinvards. [ Pux- 
(irutiU]''!; jhiii-tiKnTA'rjo ; Pa.vnFKt a m; An- 

NONAltl |L*^Lj 

A NN fJLUS ( uaKTiAms), a ring. Evi ly fn'e- 
iiiaii m Greece apjx'nrs to ha\e a.sed a ring ; and, 
at least in the earliest tiini's, lUit as an ormuiient, 
}>ut iia an article for use, as the ring idwnya cerved 
iH a seal. IJow nneient the cuHtoin of wearing' 
rings among the Greeks was, cannot Ik* ascertahuxl ; 
though It w certain, as cvi'ii Pliny {U.N. .vxxiii. 
4) ohserve*',, that in the Homeric poems tlieni an* 
no tiaces of it. In Yorka (4’ fiction, however, and 
ill those h'geiid,! in whieh the ear, toniH of Inter 
me rn\e(l up \vilh tliow of the earl.i'St tinu's, \\i‘ 
find tlie most anen ut hena'i} d^verihod as uoanng, 
rnig's. (Palis, i. 17. f; 3, a'. 3fK ^'2 ; I'hirip. Jphoj. 
Jnl. 151, I llppoKWhi).) Put it is highi;, prohaldo 

that tho custom of wearing ring.s wan introdneid 
into Greece from Asia, wlu it njiprars to have 
Icen almost uni\or,'al. (flerod. h Hl5 ; Plat. 
iVe /VA in p, 35.3.) In liio tiinn of tdolou seai- 
ringH (ogj/jaylSts), as well as the }iractico of couii- 
terieiting them, Hi'iaii to laivo hocu ratio r com- 
mon, for DiogeneH Laertius (i. 57) ajx'aks of a law 
of Soloa wiiieli fmiiadc the artist to keiy the form 
of a seal (oA'pcr/id) which he had .mdd. ( fnalaiiees 
of counterrellt'd seah; an* given in Pix ker’s U/^'or/- 
/.Yv, ii. p. 217.) 'vVhetlu‘r, howev-r, it waw cu;n 
tomary an early as the lime of Pi/Ion to wear Hiig.s 
with [)r(*eious Htoiiea on wliieli figures wmv en- 
graved, may .'h>i!''tly ho doidiU'd ; mid It i.h nimh 
mon; prolxihlo that a,t tliai time the lignres were 
cut in the metal of the ring ilnelf, a ciistow wdilch 
was never nhaudomHi altug<*ther. ilingH ■without 
precious Hioiies w(‘re calk'd the nutne of tin* 

gem lieing "tj/f/des* or n<l>payh. ( Afitmiidoi’. f^Neiru- 
eril. Ii. 5.) In later linu’s rings were wont more 
as ornaments tlinn ns articleH for mse, and pt'nionw 
now were no longer satisfied wit!) one, luit wore 
two, thnag or even more ririgB ; and itjRtam'i'fi are 
recordc'd of those, who x'egniarly Joadeal their Imnda 
wUIirings. (PIa,i /A/ya Mm* p. SOB ; Atistojdi. 
iDeM. (i32, Nuk 332, with tins Bchol ; I)in«'ireh. 
in iJemodk p. 20 ; Diog, Laert v, 1.) Greek 
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worn* II liki wise used to wear riiigK, Imt not &o fre- 
(|U“:itly im*!' ; the rmgs of \v''omon also a])pear 
1*) hcAG Iwc'ii Icsi c()^tly *3an those of men, for 
some an* inciilionfd wlutk *vere made of amhei, 
ivory^ A.C. (Artemid. /. c. ) iLlngs uerc mostly 
worxi on tlie Imutli linger (Tragdycroig Plot. Pj/nt- 
pos. Dnfpei. Id), iv. ; Gcllnis, x. lO). 4'lic Lace- 
daemonians aie sanl to hav(* used uon riags at all 
tunes. (Plin. ii. AY , xvxiii. 4.) 'vYitli the OAcep- 
turn peihaps of Sparta, the law (pjcs not ajipear tc 
Iiave ever attempted in any Greek state to eount<*r- 
act the great paitiality ior thus liLvury ; and no 
v.dieie in Greece does tlie right of wearing a gold 
ring app< .u* to have keen confined to a particular 
order or chi.w, ofcitrzfns. 

d’lh* cuYoni (f vi.’iing lings uas helii'ved to 
has** he« 11 mtroduted inUs PoitK hy llie S.ihhio'i. 
vdio Ui'e di inlfov! m the em'ly h < as vtar- 
ina gold iimm v/iih ])r‘-ouis ,sioii,;\ {premidp 
((ihnd,>) (>•' oral Leaiity. i !u',. i. i 1 ; j4funo. d. 
33.) Pleiiis m. .3; slate,) that it v’.,... mi rodin {‘d 
htiuLtiiiria In tlie r*'gn (<f 'J’arijuinmi; Pusem, 
aiid Pliny U. r.) (h‘''!Ve; it iinm G'loece. Tin’ 
fnet llial .mmng tin ol.ilu s oi do* Horn. in king,! 
in tim 1 ipitol. lao, Ninna ood Sij-wim TuHiu', 
V, eii* rt'[)i ‘-ented with rin/' , (Uii st-neeiv he ad 
(liH'ed 'la on mguitu 1 1 for tin u tmiv a e, later 
ai'liol'! Vto'ild iiatvi.ally ivjire-'‘iit tin* 1' iugs with 
Mieh iu.-’.ua . 1 , as cii.u.ictei izi>d tin; liighest imigl- 
slrate}, In lat r Imi*'., Put at whatever time 
' ring,s uiaylmve Income at Home, tfiu,-) 

imuli is c‘*ri<’dn, that at In.st lli**) Vvcn* ahvays el 
iron, that th(‘y wire distined ioi tiu' '.mie purpose 
as ill Greece, namely, a, he i* e tl a* uni , and tlmt 
evi'iy tree Poi.iau had a right h» n ** i ucli a nitg. 
'This iro 5 i ring was used {lowu to tli** last period 
of the nyiihlie hy .ouciim*'!! a.« low d da* simplit ily 
of the good ohl tiuna. Alarm,) uoie an iiou ring 
in hi,s triijuph (Aer Jugurdia, and aevoi’af nohli* 
laniilii.i adhered to the anrieut ciC'h m, and luAcr 
wm'o gold one.;. ( idiu. //. Ah A.\:djl. Ii) 

When aenator.. in the early time;, of tim repiihllc 
vaUn* sent an amlja.s adorn lo a foreigu ntaf**, they 
won* dmhig the time of tlndr ml,; mu gohl ring:, 
wliieh they received jVoiu the slate, and wliich 
weiM p(>rha|)R adorned with nume symlxdle repre. 
Heatatiou of tlie repiihlic, and miglit nerve an ti 
state-Heal. Put a,mhaM.H«Klur.» used gold ringps eidy 
ill puhlic ; hi privati* they wore their iron one . 
( {Mill. x?i..\iii. 4.) In tin* eoiu’Me oi time it h 
eaiuc ciU'-lomarv ior a, 11 tin' nenaloiv,, ehlcf nnigl 
atrates, and at hint A-r the <’qiiit<“, nloo, io wear 
fi, g(»ld Heal -ring. (Liv. i.^' 7. 4h‘, va*. 3(); (he. 
r. ViT. iv. 25; Liv. x\il'. 12; !dor. ii. (i) TTiiB 
right <d' W( firing a gohl ring, vvhieh was ',idt, i*. 
qii.'iitly ealhd the jWs dui/e/i. tterep or the Jee 
cuw/Auvim/, remained for sever.i! c< uluria; fit JL>mo 
du) wicluHive privilege of .senator, s, uifigi.stnite^, 
find I'quiLe.i, while all ollmr p(‘r.soms eoatimiml 
use iron oiuM, ( App<;mm/e /A'5. /U?/. 1 34,) iMfi- 
gist rates find governoni of proviueeH seem to have 
had the right <d’ conferring upon inferior oflicM's, or 
Mich p<*r,soim jui had di.stiugiru.fied thcinseh-es, th*5 
privilege of vvoariiig a gold ring. Vem's thus 
pre.sent*'d his Kecrelary with a gold ring in the 
asHumlily fit Byrai'inse, (Glc, e. Tm*. jii, 714 B Cl, 
fifl VuM. x* 32 ; Btiet, f'oe.sv 311.) I hiring the 
etupiro the right of p,niatiiig the imimlus aureiH 
lieltmgt'cl to the cmpc'rara, and aomo of thmu wero 
not vary Rcrupnloim ia eonfemng ill is ptivilugf* 
Augiiytua gave It to Momg a frectlmaig and to 
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Antonius Musa, a pliysiciaa. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 
48, liii. 30.) In a. d. 22 tlic emperor Tiberius 
ordained that a gold ring should only be worn 
by those ingenui whose fathers and grandfathers 
had had a property of 400,000 sestertia, and not 
b}^ any freedmaii or slayc. (Piin. //. Ah xxxiii. 8.) 
But this restriction was of little avail, and the 
ambition for the annulus aureus became greater 
than it had ever been before. (Plin. EpiU. vii. 20, 
viii. 6 ; Suet. Galb. 12 . 14 ; Tacit. Ihbt i. 13 ; 
Suet. VitelL 12 ; Stat. Sih. id. 3. 143, &c.) The 
emperors Scveriis and Aureliaa conjerred the right 
of wealing gold lings upon all iloinaii soldiers 
(Uerodian. in. 8 ; VopLc. AfireL 7) ; and Jus- 
tinian at length allowed all the citizens of the eni- 
})ii‘e, whethor ingenui or liheitmi, to wear such 
rings. 

4’lie status of a person who had received the jns 
annuli apjiears to have dilfercd at dilfereiit tunes. 
During the rcpulilic and the early jiart of the em- 
pire the jus annuli seems to have made a person 
ingenuiis (if be was a libertu,-,), and to have raisial 
him to the rank of cques, jirovided he had the 
ri'(|ui&ite egiichtrian census (Suet. Galb. 10, 14 ; 
Tacit, flibt. 1 . 13, ii. 57), and it was prohahly 
never gianted to any one who did not possess tins 
census. Those who lost their propeity, or were 
found guilty of a criminal ollence, bust the jus an- 
nuli. (Juv. tS'at xi. 42 ; Mart. viii. 5, ii. 57.) 
Afterwards, especially from the time of iladrian, 
the piivili'gc was bestowed upon a great many 
Iroedmen, and such persons as did not possess the 
e<iuestria,n census, who therefore for this reason 
alone could not have become cquites ; nay, the jus 
ainiiili at this late period did not even raise a 
frecdnian to tlio station of ingenuus : he only be- 
came, as it were, a half ingenuus (quabt vu/nmm), 
that is, he was entitled to hold a public oilicc, and 
might at any future time be raised to the rank of 
equi's. (Jul, Capitol. JHacH/i. 4.) Tlie LexVisel- 
lia (Cud. 0. tit. 21) piiui.shcd those frcf'diuen, who 
sued for a public of lice 'without having the jus 
annuli aurei. la many cases a liliertns might 
Ihrough the jus annuli become an eques, ifhe had 
the re*iuisite census, and the princep.s allowed it ; 
luit the annulus itself no longer included this 
huiinur. This diHeronce in tlie eharacter of the 
annulus app<‘ars to be clear also from tin' fact, that 
wonuai rccclvod the jus annuli (Dig. 40. tit, 10, 
s. 4), and that Alc.\ander Severus, though he 
allowed all his soldieni to wear the gold ring, 
yet did not admit any freetlmen among the oqiiites. 
(La)n].n*id. AL Sm. 0.) d’hc condition of a li liertiig 
who had received ’the jns annuli was in tlj(‘ main 
as follows: — Iladrian hud laid down tlio gmieral 
maxim, that ho should be regarded as an ingenuus, 
uflro jure pairoid. (Dig. 40. tit. 10. B. G.) Tiie 
paironus had also to give his consent to his freed- 
inan accepting the jus anmili, and Commodus took 
the annulus away from tln^so who Iiad nmeivod it 
without this consent. (Dig. 40. tit. 10. s. 3.) Jleiice 
a libertus with the aimnlus might he tortured, if, 

< 3 . g, his patron died an imnaturai death, as in ciiso 
of such a lihortus dying, his patron might succeed 
to his property. The freedman Jiad thus during 
his lifetime only an imago Hbertatis, ho was a 
quasi ingemius but had not the skitas of an in- 
giuuiiis (Cod, fl tit. 8. 8 . 2 ; Big. 40. tit, 10. s. 5), 
and he died quasi libcrtiw. In the reign of Jao- 
tinian tlu'se distinctions were done away with. 
hsitloniR (xix. 32) is probably alluding to the pe- 
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riod preceding the reign of Justinian, when he 
says, that freemen wore gold, freednicn silver, 
and slaves iron rings. 

The practical purposes, for which rings, or rather 
the figures engraved upon them, were used at all 
times, were the same as those for winch we use 
our seals. Besides this, however, persons, wlicu 
they left their houses, used to seal up such paits 
as contained stores or valuable things, m order to 
secure them from thieves, especially 'slaves. (Flat. 
de Leg. xii. p. 954 ; Aristopli. Themiaph. 414* 
Ac. ; Flaut. Cas. ii. 1. i ; Cic. ad Earn, xvi. 28, 
de Oral. ii. G1 ; Mart. ix. 88.) The ring of a Ro- 
man emperor was a kind of sttxto-seal, and the em- 
peror sometimes allowed the use of it to such 
persons as he wished to he regarded as his repre- 
sentatives, (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 2.) The keeping of 
the imperial seal-ring was entrusted to an especial 
oflicer {ctira amndi., Just Ilht. xliii. 5). The 
signs engraved upon rings were very various, as we 
may judge ^from the specimens still extant: they 
wore portraits of ancestors, or friends, subjects coih 
mated with the mythology, or the worship of the 
gods ; and in many cases a person had engraved 
upon his st'al sj'mholical .allusions to the real or 
mytlilcal history of his family. (Cic. inCatil iii. 

5 ; Val. Max. iii. 5. 1 ; Cic.Vc F’mh. v. 1 : Suet. 
Tib. 58, G3 ; Fim. //. N. ii. 7, &c.) Sulla 
thus wore a ring with a gem, on which Jiigiirtha 
was represented at the moment ho was "made 
prisoner. ( Flin. If. N. xxxvii. 4 ; Pint. Mar. 1 0.) 
Pompey used a ring on which three trophii's were 
represented (Dion Cass, xliii. 18), and Augustus 
at first scaled with a spliinx afterwards with a 
portrait of Alcxaindcr the Great, and at last with 
his own portrait, which was subsequently done by 
several empemors. (Plin. IL N. xxxvii. 4 ; Suet. 
Aug. 50; Dion Cass. IL 3 ; Spartian. lladr, 26.) 
The principal value of a ring consisted in the gcmi 
framed in it, or rather in the workmanship of the 
engraver. The stone most fre(|ncntly used was 
Ihc^ onyx ((Tapddivns, crapdovv^), on account of its 
various colours, of which the artists made the 
most skilful use. In the art of engi'aving figures 
upon gems, the ancients in point of beauty and 
execution far sinqiaas every thing in thib depart- 
ment that modern times can boast of. The ring 
itoclf in which the gem was set, was 

likewusc in many cases of beautiful workmanship. 
The part of the ring which contained the gem was 
called pala. In Greece we find that some persons 
food of show used to wear liollow rings, the inside 
of winch was filled up with a less valuable sub- 
stance, (Artemid. 1. e.) 

AVilh the increasing love of luxury and show, 
tlie Romans, as well as the Greeks, covered their 
fingims with rings. Some pm’sons also wore rings 
of immoderate size, and others used dilfiTcnt ringa 
for summer and winter. (Quiiictil. xL 3 ; Juv. L 
28 ; Mart xi. 59, xiv. 1 23.) 

Much superstitioTi appears to have ]>ecn con- 
nected with rings in ancient as w(dl as in more 
mod(*rn times ; but this seems to have been the 
case m the East and in Greece more than at Rome. 
Some p(‘rsons made it a lucrative trade to sell 
rings, which were believed to possess magic powers, 
and to preserve those who wore them from external 
dangers, 8nch persons are Eudamiis in Aristo- 
phanes (Phi. 883, with tlie SclioL), and Pliertatiis 
hi Aiiiiphaties (ap, A then. iij*. p. 123). These 
rings were for the most part worn hj the lower 
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classes, and then not made of costly material, as may 
be inferred from the price (une drachn'a) in the two 
instances above referred to. There are several 
celebrated rings with magic powers, mentioned 
by the ancient writers, as that of Gyges which 
he found in a gra\e (Plat, cle JieptihL ii. p. 
359, «&c. ; Plin. //. xV. xxxiii. 4), that of Chari- 
cleia (Heliod. Acth. iv. 8), and the iron ring of 
Encrates (Lucian, PMoyis. 17). Compare Becker, 
Ckankles^ vol. ii. p. 398, &c. ; Kirchmann, de An- 
nulis, Slesvig. 1657 ; P. Biirmaim, de Jure Annth 
/oraw, Ultraject. 1734. [L. S.] 

ANNUS. [Calendarium.] 

ANQUISrnO. [Judex.] 

ANSA'TAE HASTAE. [Hasta.] 

ANTAE (vapaerradfs)^ were originally posts or | 
pillars flanking a doorway. (Festus, s. v. Antes.) i 
Tliey were of a square form, and are, in fact, to be 
regarded rather as strengthened teiminations of 
the walls than as pillars affixed to them. There 
is no clear case of the application of the word to 
detached square pillars, although Nonius explains 
it by quadrae colum??ae (1. § 124). 

Tlie chief use of antae was in that form of 
temple, which was called, from them, ht antis (yahs 
iv TrapacTTcicri)^ which Vitruvius (in. 1. s. 2 § 2, 
Schn.) describes as having, in front, antae attacluid 
to the walls which enclosed the cella ; and in the 
middle, between tlie antae, two columns supporting 
the architrave. The rums of temples, corresponding 
lo the description of Vitruvius, are found in Greece 
and Asia Minor ; and we here exhibit as a speci- 
men a restoration of the front of the temple of 
Artemis Propylaea, at Eleusis, together with a 
plan of the pronaos : 



A, A, the auiae ; b, b, the edia, or m6s. 


Vitruvius gives the following rules for a temple 
in antis of the Doric order : — The breadth should 
be half the length ; five-eighths oC the length should 
be occupied by the eella, including its trout walls, 
the remaining three-eighths by the pronaos or 
portico ^ the untue should bo of the same thickness 
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as the columns ; in the iiitercolumniations tliero 
should be a marble baliUbtrade, or some other kind 
of railing, with gates in it ; if the breadth of tlie 
jiortico^ exceeds tmty feet, there should be another 
pair of columns behind those between the mdca\ 
and a little thinner than they ; besides other and 
minor details. (Vitruv. iv. L) 

In the pure Greek architecture, the anfae liaie 
no other capitals than a succession of simple mould- 
ings, sometimes ornamented with Ii'aves and ara- 
Itesques, and no bases, or very simple ones ; it is 
only in the later (Homan) style, that tl.ey have 
capitals and bases rescunbliiig those of the colinnns 
between them. The antae were general] v of the 
same thickness throughout ; the only instance of 
tlieir tapering is in one of the temples of Ibiestum. 

Ill a Greek private lioiisc tlie eii trance was 
flan]:cd by a pan of antae with no columns bc- 
tw’ecn thc-'m ; and the space tlius enclosed was itself 
called n-apaerras. (Vitruv. vi. 10. s. 7. § 1. Selin.) 
So also Euripides uses the teim to d( not(‘ eitlnu- 
the pronaos of a temple (//A. in 'J'aur. 1120;, or 
the Acstibnle of a palace. {Idioen 415.) 

The following are the chief of the other passages 
ill which antae ox napaarrdSes an‘ iinnitioiied . - — ^ 
Eurl-p. Androin. ] 121, where 7rapa<rTdf?os kpepLaard 
signifies the arms suspcnidml fiom one of the w/A/n 
of tlie t(‘m}d{‘ ; CTatin. iJnnn/s. Fr. .9, ap. 
vii. 122, X. 2i’>, hleinc'ke*, i'i . (hm, ((Xiiee, vol. ii, 
p. 42 ; Xeii. liier. xi. 2: Hero, Antom. p. 2(>9 ; 
Jnsi^ripL ap.anifcr. p. 207. See also Stieglifr, 
Arehaoloi/te der Danhniht, vol. I pp. 23b‘ - 242. 
fTEMBLUM.] [ibS. I 

ANTEAMBULO'NKS, wan-e .s1a\es tvho were 
accustomed to go before their maslers, in ordiu' to 
make way for tlieni tlirough tlie crowd. (Suet. 
Fesp^ 2.) Uiey usually called out date hat in 
domino meo; and if this wt-n* not sufficient to 
clear the way, they used tludr hanils and elbows 
for that piirpo.se. Pliny relatcns an anm.sifig tale of 
an individual who was roughly handled by a 
Homan knight, because hia slave had pnssutned to 
touch tlie latter, in ordm* to mala* wniy for his 
master. (A’p. iii. 14.) The term anfnmbithnes 
was also given to the clients, wlio wm'e accustomed 
to walk^ before their ]iatroni when the latter ap- 
peared in pufdic, (Martial, ii. 18, Hi. 7, x. 74.) 

ANTECESBO^KES, called also ANTKCUH- 
SO'REB, worn horse-sol dicTs, who wm'c accn.stonnnl 
to precede an army on the march, in order to choose 
a suitable place for the camp, and to make tlie 
necessary provisions for tlie army. They wm-e not 
merely scouts, like the speadatom\ (Ilirt, />W/. 
A/r. 12, who speaks of specidtdores ei anteirssores 
efputosj Suet. FitcIL 17 ; Cues. //. a. v. 47.) 
This name was also given to the teachers of the 
Roman law. (Cod. I. tit. 1 7. s. 2. § 9. 11.) 

ANTECOENA. [Coena.I 
^ ANTEFIXA, terra- cottas, which exhibited va- 
rious ornamental designs, and were us<‘d in archb 
teoture, to cover the frieze (zopliorm) or cornico 
of the cniahktnre. ( Featus, s, fi. ) 1’hese terra- 
cottas do not afipear to have been used among the 
Greeks, but were probably Etrurian in thoir origin, 
and were theneo taken for the decoration of Ronimi 
buildings^ 

^ The name antejim Is evidently derived from t!i« 
circumstance that they were fm4 htfam the 
buildings which tlmy adomcc! ; and in many in-- 
stances they have been found fastened to the 
friesso with Ic-adcii nails, They were formed la 
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moulds, and tlien Faked F j fire ; so tFat the nuin- 
Fcr of them might be increased to any extent. 
Of the great variety and exquisite beauty of the 
workmanship, the reader may best fonn an idea by 
inspecting the collection of them in the British 
Museum. 

The two imperfect antefixa, here represented, 
arc among those found at Velletri, and described 
by Caiioni. (Roma, 1785.) 




The first of them must bave formed part of the 
upper border of the frieze, or rather of tlio cornice. 
It contains a panther’s head, designed to serve as a 
spout for the rain-water to pass through in de- 
scending from tho roof. Similar antefixa, but with 
comic masks instead of animals’ heads, adorned 
the temple of Isis at Pompeii. The second of the 
above specimens represents two men who have a 
dispute, and who come before the sccptrc-hcaring 
kings, or judges, to have their cause decided. The 
stylo of this bas-relief indicates its high antiquity, 
and, at the same time, proves that the Volsci hud 
attained to considerahle taste in their architecture. 
’I'lieir antefixa are remarkable for being painted : 
the ground of that here represented is blue ; the 
hair of the six men is black, or brown ; their flesh 
r(‘d ; their garments white, yellow, and red ; the 
chairs are white. The two holes may he observed, 
by which this slab was fix(‘d ii]>on the building. 

Cato the Censor complained that tlio Homans of 
Ins time began to despise ornaraents of this de- 
S(!ription, and to prefer the marble fricaes of 
Athens and Corinth, (Liv. xxxiv. 4.) I’he rising 
taste which Cato deplored may aeeouiii for tiie su- 



perior beauty of the antefixa preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which were discovered at Romo. A 
specimen of them is given at the foot of the pre- 
ceding column It represents Athena superintend- 
ing the construction of the ship Argo. The man 
with the hammer and chisel is Argus, who built tho 
vessel under her direction. The pilot Tiplpys is 
assisted by her in attaching the sail to the }mrd. 
Another specimen of the antefixa is given under 
the article Antyx. 

ANTENNA. [Navis.] 
ANTEPAGMENTA, doorposts, tho jambs of 
a door. Vitruvius (iv. 6.) gives minute instruc- 
tions respecting the form and proportions of the 
antepagmenta m the doors of temples ; and these 
are found in general to correspond with the ex- 
amples preserved among the remains of Grecian 
architecture. (See Ilirt, Bauhmst nach den (hniud- 
sdtzen der Alien, xvi.) [Janua.] [J, Y.] 
ANTEPILA'NI. [Exercitus.] 
ANTESIGNA'NI. [Exercitus.] 
ANTESTATil. [Actio.] 
ANTHESPIIO'RIA (dnde<T<}>(!pia), a flower- 
festival, principally celebrated in Sicily, in honour 
of Demetcr and Persephone, in commemoration of 
the return of Persephone to her mother in tho he- 
giimiug of spring. It consisted in gathering flowers 
and twining garlands, because Pcrseplione had 
been carried otf by Pluto while engaged in this 
occupation. (Pollux, i, 37.) Strabo (vi. p. 250 ) 
relates that at Ilipponium tlie women celebiatcd a, 
similar festival in honour of Demcter, •which was 
])robahly called anthosphoria, since it was dmived 
from Sicily. The women themselves gathered tho 
flowers for the garlands which they wore on tho 
occasion, and it would have been a disgTaco to buy 
the flowers for that puiposo. Aiithcsphona were 
also solemnized in honour of other deities, especi- 
ally in honour of Hera, suniamed ’AuOeia, at Argos 
(Pans. ii. 22. § 1), where maidens, carrying baskets 
filled with flowers, went in procession, whilst a tune 
called kpdfciov was jdayed on the flute. (Cornp. 
PJhjm, Gud. p. 57.) Aphrodite, too, -was wor- 
shipped at Cnossus, under the name ’*kvQda 
(H(‘sych. s. ^ 1 .), and has therefore been compared 
with Flora, the Roman deity, as the anthesjdioria 
have been with the Roman fcBtival of the Flun-- 
JeHim, or Fhralh, [L. S.l 

ANTIlEyTETilA. [Dxonyhia.] 
ANTI'DOSIS (^vrfdcxns'), in its literal and 
general meaning, “an exchange,” was, in the 
language of the Attic couxls, peculiarly applied to 
I proceedings under a law which is said to have ori- 
ginated with Solon. (Demoatli, c. iiiaeuipp. iuii.) 
By this, a citizen nominat'd to perform a leiturgia, 
such as a trierarchy or chongia, or to rank among 
, tho property-tax payers in a class disproportioncsl 
to his meaim, was empowcavd to call upon any 
qualified peraon not so charged to take tho olfice 
in liis stead, or aubmit to a complete exchange of 
property — the chaigo in question, of course, at- 
taching to the first party, if the exchange wtTc 
finally eflcctcd. For these proceedings tho courts 
were opened at a stated time every year by tho 
magistrates that liad oflloial cogjiimnco of tho 
particular subject j such as the strategi in cases of 
trierarchy fl,nd rating to tho |)rop6rty-taxes, and 
tho archon in those of choregia ; and to tho tri- 
bimal of such an officer, it was the first step of tlm 
challenger to summon his opponent, {l)em. o. 
PlmrA^. p* 1040 ; Meier, Ait Froeem, p. 471 j 
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vpocncaX€7(rdai riva els avTiBo(riP, Lysias 'Twep 
rod ^Advvdrov^ p. 745.) It may l)e presumed 
that ho then formally repeated his proposal, and 
that the other party stated his objections, which, 
if obviousl}^ sufficient in law, might, perhaps, 
authorise the magistrate to dismiss the case ; if 
otherwise, the legal resistance, and preparations 
for bringing the cause before the dicasts, would 
naturally begin here. In the latter case, or if the 
exchange were accepted, the law directed tlie 
challenger to repair to the houses and lands of his 
antagonist, and secure himself, as all the claims and 
liabilities of the estate were to be transferred, from 
fraudulent encumbrances of the real property, by 
observing what mortgage placards (Spot), if any, 
were fixed upon it, and against clandestine removal 
of the other effects, by sealing up the chambers that 
contained them, and, if he pleased, by putting 
bailiffs in the mansion. (Dom. c. Phaempp. 
pp. 1040, 1041.) His opponent was, at the same 
time, informed, that he was at liberty to deal in 
like manner with the estate of the challenger, 
and received notice to attend the proper tribunal 
on a fixed day, to take the usual oath. The 
entries here described seem, in contemplation of 
law, to have been a complete effectuation of the 
exchange. (Bern, c, Afid. p. 540, a Phacnipp. 
p. 1041. 25), and it does not appear that primarily 
there was any legal necessity for a further ratifi - 
cation by the dicasts ; hut, in practice, this must 
always have been recjuired by the conffict of 
interests between the parties. TJic next pro- 
ceeding was the oath, which was taken by both i 
parties, and purported that they would faithfully 
discover all their property, except shares hold in 
the silver mines at Laurion ; for these were not 
rated to Iciturgim or property-taxes, nor conse- 
quently liable to the exchange. In pursuance of 
this agreement, the law enjoined that they should 
exchange connect accounts of their respective assets 
(dirocfxiirus) within three days j but in practice 
the time might be extended by the consent of the 
challenger. After this, if the matter were still 
iincompromiscd, it would assume the shape and 
follow the coarse of an ordinary lawsuit [Dies'], 
under the conduct of the magistrate within whoso 
jurisdiction it had originally come. The verdict of 
the dicasts, when adverse to the challenged, seems 
merely to have rendered imperative the first de- 
mand of his antagonist, viss. that he should submit 
to the exchange or undertake the charge in ques- 
tion ; and as the alternative was open to the former, 
and a compromise might he acceded to by iho lat- 
ter, at any stage of the proceedings, we may infer 
that the exchange was rarely, if ever, fimillly ac- 
complished. The irksomeness, however, of the se- 
questration, during which the litigant was pre- 
cluded from the use of his own propeity, and dis- 
abled jffom bringing actions for emhesszlement and 
the like against others (for his prospective reim- 
Inirsement was reckoned a part of the seques- 
trated estate, Dem. a Aphob, ii. p. 841, c. Mid, 
p. 540), would invariably cause a speedy, perhaps, 
m most cases, a fair adjustment of the burdens 
incident to the condition of a wealthy Athenian. 
(Bdckh, PubL Econ, of Ai&em^ pp. 580r— 583, 
2nd ed.) [X S. MJ 

ANTI0ONEIA swifices insti- 

tuted byAratus and celebrated at Sicyon with 
paeans, processions, and contests, in honour of 
AntigOnus Boson, with whom Antns formed an 
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alliance for the purpose of th-warting the plans of 
Cleomenes. (Pint, 6'/eo??^. 10, Am/., 45; Polyb, 
xxviii. 16, XXX. 20.) [L. S.j 

ANTIGRAPHE'' (dvriypa^^)^ originally sig- 
nified the writing put in by the defendant, in all 
causes, whether public or private, in answer to the 
I indictment or bill of the prosecutor. From this 
I signification, it was applied by an easy transition 
^ to the substance as well as the form of the reply, 
both of which are also indicated by dvra)/Ao<rla, 
which means, primarily, the oath corroborating tlie 
statement of the accused, liarpocration has re- 
marked that mitigraphe might denote, as antoraosia 
does in its more extended application, the bill and 
affidavit of either party ; and this remark seems 
to be justified by a passage of Plato. {Apulog. 
Soe, p. 27. c.) Schoniami, however, maintains 
{AU. Process, p. 465) that aniigrujdib was only 
used 111 this signification in the case of persons 
who laid claim to an xmahsigned inheritance. 
Here, neither the fir^t nor any other claimant 
could appear in the character of a pro.'.ccutor ; 
that is, no Elki) or eyteh-ppa could be strictly said 
to be directed liy one competitor against anotber, 
when all came forward voluntarily to the tribunal 
to defend their several titles. This circumstance 
Sclidmann has suggested as a reason why the 
documents of each claimant were denoted by the 
term in question. 

Perhaps the word plea,” thongli by no means 
a coincident term, may be allowed to bc*a tolerably 
praximate rendering of antigraphe. Of pleas there 
can be only two kinds, the dilatory, and those to 
the action. The former, in Attic law, comprehends 
all such tdlegaiions as, by assorting the incom- 
petcncy of the court, the disability of the plaintiff, 
or privilege of the defendant, ami the like, would 
have a tendency to show that the cause in its 
present slate could not lie hrought into court (jui/ 
elcrayd^yipov elmt Siictjy) ; the lattto*, every- 
thing that could be adduced by way of denial, cx- 
cuBo, justification, and defence geiurally. It nuist 
he, at the same time, kept in mind, that the process 
called special pleading,” was at Athens supplied 
by the majgistrate holding the anucrisis, at which 
both parties produced their allegations, with the 
evidence to substantiate them j and that the 
object of this part of the proceedings was, under 
the directions, and with the a«siBtance of the 
magistrate, to prepare and enucleate the question 
for the dicasts. The following is an instance of 
the simplest form of indictment and [ilea ; — 
Apollodorus, the son of Pas ion of Acharnae, 
against Btephanus, son of Menoclos of Acharnae, 
for perjury. The penalty rated, a talent. Hte- 
phaiius bore false witness against me, wlum ho 
gave in evidence the matters in the tablets. Ste- 
phan us, son of Meneclea of Acimrnae. I witnessed 
truly, when I ga-ve in evidence the things in the 
tablet.” (Deni, m Siepk i. p. 1115.) The plead- 
ings might he altered during the anacrisis ; but 
once consigned to the echinus, they, as wtdl as 
all the other accompanying documents, were pro- 
tected by the official seal from aity change by tlse 
litigants, ,0a the day of trial, and in the presence 
of the dicasts, iho echinus was opened, and the 
plea was then read by the clerk of the court, toge- 
ther with its antagonist bill. Whether it was 
preserved afterwards as a public record, which wo 
kntow to }»V 0 hoen the case with respect to ' the 
yp^i^ in » 0 mh causo% wo axe not Infomed, 
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From wliat lias Ticen already stated, it will 
liave l)cen observed, that questions requiring a pre- 
vious decision, would frequently arise upon the al- 
legations of the pica ; and that the pica to the ac- 
tion in particular would often contain matter that 
would tend essentially to alter, and, in some cases, 
to reverse tlio relative positions of the parties. In 
the first case, a trial "before the dicasts would he 
granted hy the magistrate whenever he was loth 
to itfeur the respousihility of decision ; in the se- 
cond, a cross-action might he instituted, and car- 
ried on separately, though, perhaps, simultaneously 
with the original suit. Cases would also some- 
times occur in which the defendant, from consider- 
ing the indictment as an nnwamantahle aggres- 
sira, or, perhaps, one host repelled hy attack, would 
he tempted to retaliate upon some delinquency of 
his opponent, utterly unconnected with the cause 
in hand, and to this he would he, in most cases, 
able to resort. An instance of each kind will he 
hriefiy given, hy citing the common par(Mjr(tpld^jxB. 
a cause arising upon a dilatory plea ; a cross-action 
for assault (amias) upon a primary action for the 
same (Dem. in Ev, et M7iGdh. p. 1153) ; and a 
Boiapacria, ox “judicial examination of the life or 
morals ” of an orator upon an impeachment for 
misconduct in im einhassy (irapaTrpeffSeLa). (Aesch. 
in Timareli.) All causes of this secondary nature 
(and there was hardly one of any kind cognisable 
hy the Attic courts, that might not occiisionally 
rank among thorn) were, when viewed in their 
relation with the primaiy action, comprehended 
hy the enlarged signification of antigraphe^ or, in 
other words, this term, inexpressive of form or 
substance, is indicative of a repellent or retaliative 
quality, that might be incidental to a great variety 
of causes. The distinction, however, that is im- 
plied hy aniigrapU^ was not merely verbal and 
unsubstantial j for we are told, in order to prevent 
frivolous suits on the one hand, and unfair elusion 
upon the other, the loser in f^^jiaragrapU^ or cross- 
action upon a private suit, was condcroned by a 
special law to pay the iircaieKia, rateable upon the 
valuation of the main cause, if he failed to obtain 
the votes of one-fifth of the jurjq and certain 
court fees (rpvTav€7a) not originally incident to 
the suit. That there was a similar provision in 
public causes, wo may presume from analogy, 
though we have no authority to determine the 
matter. (Meier, A Proem, p. 025.) [J.S. M.] 
ANTIGEAPHBIS (aj/ri7pa^€A). [Geak- 

MATEUS.] 

ANTING El A (dimydeta), annual festivals and 
quinquennial games, which the Homan emperor 
Hadrian instituted in honour of his favourite, 
Antiuous, after he was drowned in the Nile, or, 
according to others, had sacrificed himself for his 
sovereign, in a fit of religious fanaticism. The 
festivals were celebrated in Bithynisqand at Man- 
tineia, in which places he was worshipped as a 
god. (Spariian. BadTian^ c. 14 ; Dion Cass, 
Ixix. 10 ; Pans. viii. 9. § 4.) [E. S.] 

ANTIPHEENA (Mfepm). [Dos.] 
ANTIQUA'RII, [Eibeaeii.] 

A'NTEIA (^vrXia), any machine for raising 
water; a pump. The annexed figure shows a 
machine which is still used on the river Eissach 
in the Tyrol, the ancient Atagis, As the current 
puts the wheel in motion, the jars on its margin 
are successively immersed and filled with water. 
When they reacli the top, the water is sent into 
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a trough, from which it is conveyed to a distance, 
and chiefly used for iirigation. 

Lucretius (v. 517) mentions a machine con- 
tracted on this principle:' — “ Ut fluvios versare 
rotas atquG hauslra videmus.” 



In situations where the water was at rest, as in 
a pond or a well, or where the cuiTcnt was too 
slow and feeble to put the machine in motion, it 
was constructed so as to be ^vrought hy animal 
force, and slaves or criminals were commonly em- 
ployed for the purpose {us aurXiay KaTaduca-^ 
crdrlvai, Artemid. Oneiroo, i. 50 ; in antliam eon- 
demnare^ Suet. Tih, 51.) Five such machines are 
described hy Vitruvius, in addition to that which has 
been already explained, and which, as he observes, 
was turned sine operartm ccdcatura^ ipsim jluminis 
impulsu. These five were, 1. the tympanum ; a 
tread- wheel, wrought hondnihus caUaniihus : 2. a 
wheel resembling that in the preceding figure ; hut 
having, instead of pots, wooden boxes or buckets 
{modioli qtcadraii), so arranged as to form steps for 
those who trod the wheel ; 3. the chain-pump ; 
4. the cocJdea, or Archimedes’ screw : and 5. the 
ctesihica maelina^ or forcing-pump. (Vitruv. x. 
4 — 7 j Drieherg, Fneum, Erjindmgen der Gnechen^ 
p, 44— -50.) 

On the other hand, the antlia with which Mar- 
tial (ix. 19) watered his garden, was probably the 
pole and "bucket universally employed in Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt The pole is curved, as shown 
I in the annexed figure ; because it is the stem of a 
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fir, or some other tapering tree. The bucket, being 
attached to the top of the tree, bends it by its 
weight ; and the thickness of the other extremity 
serves as a counterpoise. The great aiitiq^aity of 
this method of raising water is proved by repre- 
sentations of it in Egyptian paintings. (Wilkin- 
son, Manners avid Oust, of Anc, JEc/v/pi^ ii. 1 — 4 ; 
see also Fttt d'^EvcoIano, vol. i. p. 25A) [J. Y.] 

ANTOMO'SIA (dz/rw/ioo-ia). [Anakrisis, 
p. 92, a ; Paragraphe.] 

ANT YX (az^ru^, probably allied etymologically 
to the rim or border of any thing, espe- 

cially of a shield, or chariot. The rim of the large 
round shield of the ancient Greeks was thinner 
than the part which it enclosed. Thus the orna- 
mental border of the shield of Achilles, fabricated 
by Hephaestus, "was only threefold, the shield itsell 
being sevenfold. (II. xviii. 479 ; comp. xx. 275.) 
See examples of the anipx of a shield in woodcuts 
to Antepixa, Arma, Clipeus. 

On the other hand, the anfpai of a chariot must 
have been thicker than the body to -which it -was 
attached, and to which it gave both form and 
strength. For the same reason, it was often made 
double, as in the chariot of Hera. (Aozal TrepL 
dpofjLOL €«<ri, JL v. 728.) It rose in front 

of a chariot in a curved form, on which the reins 
might he hung. (JL v. 262, 822.) A simple form 
of it is exhibited in the annexed woodcut from the 



work of Carhmi. Sometimes antyx is used to 
signify the chariot itself. [J. Y.j 

APA'GEIiI (dirayeXot). [AgEIa.] 
AFAGCyOE (^irajovyl}). [Endeixir.] 
APATU'RIA (^Traro{fptC!,), was a political festi- 
val, which the Athenians had in common with all 
the Greeks of the Ionian name (Herod, i 147), 
with the exception of those of Colophon and 
Ephesus* It was celebrated in the month of 
Pyanepsion, and lasted for three days* The ori- 
gin of this festival is related in the following man- 
ner : — About the year 1100 b. c., the Athenians 
were carrying on a war against the Boeotians, con- 
cerning the district of Cilaenao, or, according to 
others, respecting the little town of Ocnoc. 
The Boeotian Xanthius, or Xantlms, cliallonged 
Thymoctes, king of Attica, to single combtit ; 
and when be refused, Mehmtbus, a Messenian 
exile of the bouse of the Nelids, ofibred himself 
to fight for Thymoctes, on condition that, if vic- 
torious, he should be the successor to Thymoctes. 
The offer was accepted ; and when Xanthius and 
Melanthus began the engagement, there ap|>carcd 
behind Xanthius a man in fire Tpayii, the skin of a 
black site-goat. Melanthus reminded his adversary 
that he was violating the laws of single combat by 
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having a companion, and while Xanthius looked 
around, Melanthus slew the deceived Xanthius. 
From that time, the Athenians celebrated two fes- 
tivals, the Apatnria, and that of Dionysus M clan- 
aegis, who was believed to have been the man 
who appeared behind Xanthius. This is the story 
related by the Scholiast on Aristo])hancs. (J charu. 
146.) This tradition has given rise to a false et}’-- 
mology of the name aTrarovpia^ which was formerly 
considered to he derived from airarav^ to deceive. 
All modem critics, however (Muller, Dorians^ i. 
5. 4 ; Welcker, Aeschyl. Tril. p. 288), agree that the 
name is composed of a~ aga, and Trar4pia, which is 
perfectly consistent with what Xenophon (Helkn. 
i. 7. § 8) says of the festival : ’Ez' oh (hrarovpiois) 
0 % T€ 'jrarSpes Kal oi cruyyevezs- ^uyeicri (Kpicriy 
avroTs. According to this derivation, it is the 
festival at which the phratriae met, to discuss and 
settle their o-wn affairs. But, as every citizen was 
a member of a pbratria, the festival extended 
over the whole nation, who assemliled according to 
phratriae. Welcker (Anhang z. Tnlog. p. 200), 
on account of the prominent part which Dionysus 
takes in the legend respecting the origin of the 
Attic Apatnria, conceives that it arose from the 
circumstance that families belonging to the Dio- 
nysian tribe of the Aegicores hud been registered 
among the citizens. 

The first day oi’ the festival, which probably fell 
on the eleventh of the month of Pyanepsion, was 
called dopTTia, oi S6pTreta (Athen. iv. p. 171 ; liesj’ch, 
and Suid. s. v.) ; on which every citizen went in 
the evening to the phratrium, or to the liouso of 
some wealthy member of his own phratria, and 
there enjoyed the supper prepared for iiim, (Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 146.) That the cup-hearers (otV<D 
jrrai) were not idle on this occasion, may bo seen 
from Photius (Lcxic. s. v. Aopirla), 

The second day was called avd^pvcris (hm^- 
^"uHv) from the sacrifice oUbred on this day to 
Zeus, surnamed ^^pdrpios, and to Atlnma, and 
sometimes to Dionysus Medanaogis. This was a 
state sacrifice, in which all citizens took part The 
day was chiefly devoted to the gods, and to It 
must, perhaps, bo confijicd what llarjiocrsition ($. 
V. Aapirds) mentions, from the Attlris of Istrus, 
that the Athenians at the apaturm used to dress 
splendidly^ kindle torches on the altar of Ilt'-jdiao- 
stus, and sacrifice and sing in honour of him. 
Prod us on Plato (Tim, 11.21. A), in opposition to 
all other authorities, calls the first clay of tlie Apa- 
turia dnd^pvcns, and the second Bopwia, which is, 
perhaps, notliing more than a slip of his pen. 

On the third day, called tcoupswris (icovpos% 
children bom in that your, in the familicM of the 
phratriae, or such as were not jet registered, were 
taken by their fathers, or in their absence by their 
representatives (fc6piot\ before the assembled 
members of the pbratria. For every child a 
sheep or goat was sacrificed. The victim was 
called iuezov, and ho who sacrificed it geiayGi>y6s 
(lji,etay<ayup). It is said that the victim was not 
allowed to ]>e below (llarpocrat. Suirl. Phot, a. t?. 
Metov), or, according to Pollux (iil 52), aliove, a 
certain weight Whenever any oim thought he 
had reason to oppose the roceptiopt of the child 
into the pbratria, he stated the case, and, at the 
same time, led away the victim frotn the altar. 
(Demosth. c. MmaH. p. 1054.) If the mem- 
bers of the phmtria found the objections to ^ the 
reception of the child to be sufficimit, t|to''"vic» 
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tim was removed ; when, no ohjections were 
raised, the father, or he who supplied his place, 
was obliged to establish by oath that the child was 
the offspring of free-born parents, and citizens of 
Athens. (Isaeus, De HaerecL C^Tun. p. 100. §19 ; 
Deniosth. c, EabiiL p. 1315.) After the \ictim 
was saci'ifieed, the phratorcs gave tlieir votes, 
which they took from the altar of Jupiter Phra- 
trius. When the majority \otcd against the re- 
ception, the cause might he tried before one of the 
courts of Athens ; and if the claims of the child 
were found iinohjcctionable, its name, as well as 
that of the father, was entered in the register of 
the pliratria, and those who had wished to effect 
the exclusion of the child were liable to be punished. 
(Demo&th. c. Macart, p. 1078.) Then followed 
the distribution of wine, and of the victim, of 
which every phrator received his share ; and poems 
were recited liy the elder hoys, and a prize was 
given to him who ac(]iiitted himself the best on the 
occasion. (Plat. Tim. p. 21, 6.) On this day, also, 
illegitimate children on wdiom the privileges of 
Athenian citizens were to be bestowed, as well as 
children adopted by citizens, and newly created 
citizens were introduced ; Init the last, it appears, 
could only be received into a phratria wlion they 
Had previously been adopted by a citizen; and 
their children, when horn by a mother who was 
a citizen, had a legitimate claim to be inscribed in 
tlie phratria of their grandfatlier, on their mother’s 
side. (Phitner, /ieitraye, p. 1 08.) In later times, 
however, the dilliculties of being admitted into a 
phratria seem to have been greatly diminished. 

Some writers have added a fourth day to this 
festival, under the name of (llesych. s. v, 

’ATTctTodpict t and Sim])licius on AristoL Phijs. iv. 
p. 10*7. (t,); but tins is no particular day of the 
festival, for signifies nothing else but a day 

subscHpient to any festival. (See lihuiikcn, Ad 
Tim, Lea\ Plat p. 119.) [L. S.j 

APAIJ'LIA. [Matiumonium.J 
APELE U THEUl (ar^ke^Oepoi), [Liberti.] 
APERTA NAVIS. [Navlh.] 

APEX, a cap worn liy the flamines and salii at 
Pfime. The essential part of the apex, to which 
alfme the name properly belonged, wras a pointed 
pu*cc of olive-wood, the base of which was sur- 
rounded with a lock of wool. This was worn on 
the lop of the head, and was held there either by 
tiUcts only, or, as was more commonly the case, 
])y the aid of a cap, which fitted the head, and 
was also fastened ly means of two strings or hands, 
wliich were called upicitfa (Festus, *•.«.), or of- 
fh/dtm (Festus, s, u), though the latter word is 
also interpreted to mean a kind of button, by 
wliicli the htringb were fastened under tlio chin. 
(i!om{). Serv. ml ii. 088, viii. 664, x. 

270.) 

I’ho flamines wore forbidden by law to go into 
jmblie, or even into the open air without the apex 
((sell. X. 15), and lienee we find the expression of 
afleui aplcem diakm impanere used as equivalent to 
the appointment of a flamen dialis. (Liv.vi, 41.) 
Siilpicius was dci rived of the priesthood, only be* 
ca.uBe the apex fell from his head whilst he was 
sacrificing. (Val Max. i. 1. § 4.) 

Dionysius (ii 76 ) describes the cap as being of 
a conical form. On aucient monuments we see it 
round as well as conical. From its various forms, 
as shown on bas-reliefs and on coins of the Roman 
umperors, who as priests were entitled to wear it, 


we have selected six for the annexed u oodcut. The 
middle figure is from a bas-relief, showing one of 
the salii with a rod in his right hand. The 
Albogalems, or albus galerus was a white cap worn 
by the flamen dialis, made of the skin of a white 
victim sacrificed to Jupiter, and had the apex 
fastened to it by means of an olive-twig. (Festus, 
s.v. alboguhaus; GclL x. 15.) 



From apex %vas formed the epithet 
applied to the flamen dialis by Ovid {Fad. iii. 

APITLASTON (&(f)\acrToy). [Navis.] 

APIIORMES DIKE^ {b.(}>opfips Sfxi)), was the 
action brought against a banker or money-lender 
(rpaTrefiTT^s), to recover funds advanced for the 
puipiose of being employed as banking capital 
Though such moneys wore also styled Trapamradi}- 
Kui, or deposits, to distinguish them from the pri- 
vate capital of the banker (IBia a<f>oppA]), tlicre is 
an essential difference between the actions a(pop/x 7 js 
and •trapdKarad'fjKrjs, m the latter implied that the 
defendant had refused to return a deposit intrusted 
to him, not upon the condition of his paying a 
stated interest for its use, as in the former case, 
hut merely that it might bo safe in his keeping 
till the affairs of the plaintiff should enable him to 
resume its possession in security. [Paracata- 
thegeI] The former action was of the class irpds 
riva, and came under the jurisdiction of the thesmo- 
thetac.^ The speech of Demosthenes in behalf of 
Phonnio was made in a vapaypa<p’f} against an 
action of this kind. [ J. g. M "j 

APIIRACTUS. [Navis.] 

APIIIiODPSTA (’AippoStVia), festivals cele- 
brated in honour of Aphrodite, in a great number 
of towns in Greece, but particularly in tbe island 
of Cyt>rus. Her most ancient temple was at Papbos, 
which was built by Acrias or Cinyras, in whose 
family the priestly dignity was hereditary. (Tacit. 
Eid. ii. 3, Jnnal iii. 62 ; Maxim. Tyr. Serm. 83.) 
No bloody sacrifices were allowed to be offered to 
her, but only pure fire, flo^vers, and incense (Virg. 
Aen. 1 116) ; and timreforo, when Tacitus (Hist 
ii.^3) speaks of victims, wc must either suppose, 
with Enicsti, that they were killed merely that the 
priest might inspect their intestines, or for tlic pur- 
pose of ^ affording a feast to the persons present at 
the festival At all events, however, the altar of 
the goddess was not allowed to be polluted with 
the blood of the victims, which were mostly ho- 
goats. Mysteries were also celebrated at Paplios 
in honour of Aphrodite ; and those who wore ini- 
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tiated offered to the goddess a piece of money, and 
received in return a measure of salt and a phallus. 
In the mysteries themselves, they received instruc- 
tions iv rf) r^x^V ^ second or new | 

Paphos had been built, accoi ding to tradition, after j 
the Trojan war, by the Arcadian Agapenor ; and, 
according to Strabo (xiv. p. C83), men and women 
from other towns of the island assembled at New 
Paphos, and went in solemn procession to Old 
Paphos, a distance of sixty stadia ; and the name 
of the priest of Aphrodite, ayf^rap (Ilesych.5. i».)> 
seems to have originated in his heading this pro- 
cession. Aphrodite was worshipped in most to%vns 
of Cyprus, and in other parts of Greece, such as 
Cythera, Sparta, Thehes, Elis, dec. ; and though 
no Aphrodisia are mentioned in these places, we 
have no reason to doubt their existence ; we find 
them expressly mentioned at Corinth and Athens, 
where they were chiefly celebrated by the numerous | 
prostitutes. (Athen. xiii. pp. 574, 570, xiv. p. Go9.) ] 
Another great festival of Aphrodite and Adonis in 
Sestus is mentioned by Miisaeus. {Ifero mid 
Lcand. 42.) [L. S.] 

APLUSTRE. [Navis.] 

APOCLE'TI (dTroic\y}roi). [Aetolicum Foe- 
Dus, p. 27. b.]. 

APODECTAE (d'TroScKrai), tlio Receivers, were 
public officers at Athens, who were introduced by 
Cleisthoncs in the place of the ancient colacrctae 
(Kookaicp^rat), They were ten in number, one for 
ciieh tribe, and their duty was to receive all the 
ordiruiry taxes and distribute them to the separate 
branches of the administnition, which were enti- 
tled to them. They accordingly kept^ lists of 
persons indebted to the state, made entries of all^ 
moneys that were paid in, and erased the names of 
the debtors from the lists. They had the power 
to decide causes connected with the sulijects under 
their management ; though if tlic matters in dis- 
pute were of importance, they were obliged to 
bring them for decision into the ordinary courts. 
(Pollux, viii. 07; Etymolog. Mag. Harpocral. Said, 
ilesych. s. v * ; Aristot. /W. vi. 8 ; Dcm. c. Timovr. 
pp, 750, 7G2 ; Aesch. c. Cfes. p. 875 ; Bdckh,7W. 
Mco7i. of a thms^ p. 150, 2nd cd.) 

APOGRAPiih/ (kvoypaip^), is literally a 
list, or register but in the language of the Attic 
courts, the terms ^7roypdfl>€ip and a’jroypdipeo'Oai 
•had iliroe separate applications: — IfA^aypaifi^ 
was used in reference to an accusation in juililic 
matters, more particularly when there were sevtu-al 
defendants ; the denunciation, the bill of indict- 
ment, and enumeration of the accused, would in 
this case be termed apii(fmphe^ and differ but litths 
if at all, from the ordiiwiry //n/p//e, (Amloc. r/c 
Mi/i'L 18 ; Antiph. de ChormL 788.) 2. It im- 
licd tlie making of a solemn protest or assertion 
eforc a magistrate, to the intent that it might be 
preserved by him, till it was required to bo given 
in evidence. (Dem. in 1040.) 3* It was 

a specification of property, said to belong to the 
state, but actually in the posscBsion of a private 
person ; which specification was made, with a view 
to the confiscation of such property to the state. 
(Lys, de Aristoph. Bonis.) 

The last case only requires a more ^Mtcnded 
illustration. There would be two occasions upon 
which it would occur ; first, when a paraon held 
public property without purchase, as an intrudtT : 
and seconffiy, when the substenco of an individual 
was Hable to confiscation in consequenco of a jndi* 
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cial award, as in the case of a declared state 
debtor. If no o])po&ition 'were offered, the apo^ 
^nqiJie would attain its object, under tlie care ol 
the magistrate to w'hose office it was brought ; 
otherwise, a public action arose, v hich is also de- 
signated by the same title. 

In a cause of the first kind, which is said 
in some cases to have also homo the name irSdep 
rk TrScra ravra drj, llie claimant 

against the state had merely to prove his title to 
the property ; and with this we must class the 
case of a person that impugned the apogra2)M^ 
whereby the substance of another was, or was pro- 
posed to he, confiscated, on the ground tho,t he had 
a loan hy way of mortgage or other recognised 
security upon a portion of it ; or that the part in 
question did not in any way belong to the state 
debtor, or person so mulcted. This kind of oppo- 
sition to the apopnipho is illustrated in the speech 
of Demosthenes against Nicostratiis, in which we 
learn that Apollodorus had instituted an ajmynqdie 
against Arethiisius, for nnn-})aynu*nt of a penalty 
incurred in a fomier action. Upon this, Nice- 
stratus attacks the dc-scription of the property, and 
maintains that three slaves were wrongly set down 
in it as belonging to Arothusius, for they were m 
fact his own. 

In the second ca.se, the dehmec* could of emirs(i 
only proceed upon the alleged illegality of the former 
penalty j and of this we have an instance in the 
speech of Lysias, fia* the soldier. Tliere Polyaenus 
had been condeimi<‘d b}’’ the generals to pay a fine 
for a breach of discipline ; and, as he did not pay 
it within the appointtA time, an apotjmpid to the 
amount of the fine was directed against him, 
which he opposes, on the ground that the fine was 
illegab The (qwpnqike might be institutiul by an 
Athenian citken ; )jut if there 'w<>ro no f)ri\ate 
pro.sccutor, it becanu^ the <luty of the demarclii to 
proceed with it officially. Jr^muetiim'S, howfwer, 
extraordinary comniisBioners, as the (ruAAoyfefs and 
C7]T7)ral, were appointed for the purpose. I'hc 
suits instituted against the opoprophe belonged to 
tbo juri.sdiction of the Ehw'en, ami for a while to 
that of the Syndici. (Tlph% rdis (tvpdtfcois drro- 
ypa([>h duroypdcjxap., hyQiirg. quoted l>y Harpo- 
cration.) The further conduct of these ciiuaes 
would, of course, in a great measure depend upon 
the claimant being, or not being, in possession 
of the proscribed property. In the first <’ase the 
duroypd^wp., in the second the claimant, wnuld 
appear in the character of a plaintiff. In a case 
like that of Nicostratus above cited, the eluinmnt 
would bo ohljg{‘cl to deposit a certain sum, w'hidt 
he forfeited if lie lost his cause (impamraSoki)) ; 
in all, he would probably be obliged to pay the 
costs or court fees (a-puTaj/effa) upon tbe same eon- 
tingcMcir. 

A private citizen, wlio proBC'cnted an indivi- 
dual by means of draypafik forfeited a thousand 
drachmae^ if he failed to iibtain the votes of one- 
fifth of the dkasts, and reimbursed the defimdaot 
Ms prytaneia upon acfiuittal In the foRner case, 
too, he would probiibly incur a modlfi<’d 
i. e- a restriction from bringing sucli actions for 
the future. [X 8. j 

APOl^ERtlXlS (dvofidjpv^isX implies the 
method hy which a father could at Athens diMolvo 
the legal connection botwcoit himself and his son ; 
but 08 it is not mentioned by any of thq orators 
or the older writers, it could rutoly hav^ tten 

tt 1 ' 
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place. According to the author of the declama 
tion on the snhject (’A7ro/£i7pLirr(ija6)!/‘os)? which has 
generally been attiihiited to Lncian, substantial 
reasons were required to insure the ratification of 
such extraordinary severity. Those suggested in 
the treatise referred to are, deficiency in filial 
attention, riotous living, and profligacy generally. 
A subsequent act of pardon might annul this 
solemn rejection ; but if it were not so avoided, 
the son was denied by his father while alive, and 
disinherited afterwards. It does not, however, 
appear that his privileges as to his tribe or the 
state underwent any alteration. The court of the 
archon must have been that in which causes of 
this kind were brought forward, and the rejection 
would be completed and declared by the voice of 
the herald (drroK'fjpv^a.i). It is probable that an 
adoptive father also might resort to this remedy 
against the ingratitude of a son. (Meier, Att, 
Froccss^ p. 432, &c.) [J. 'S. M.] 

APOLEIPSIS (aTrdXeiifzs). [Divortium.] 
APOLLINAIRES LUDL [Ludi.] 
APOLLO'NIA (^k.itoKK6vLa) is the name of a 
propitiatory festival solemnized at Sicyon, in honour 
of Apollo and Artemis, of which Pausanias (ii. 7. 
§ 7) gives the following account: — Apollo and 
Artemis, after the destruction of the Python, had 
wished to he purified at Sicyon {Aegvdea) ; hut 
heiiig driven away by a pbantom (whence in after- 
times a certain spot in the town was called | 

they proceeded to Carmanos in Crete. Upon this 
the inhabitants of Sicyon wore attacked by a pesti- 
lence, and the seers ordered them to appease the 
deities. Seven boys and the same number of girls 
were ordered to go to the river Sythas, and bathe 
in its waters ; then to carry the statues of the two 
deities into the temple of Poitho, and from thence 
hack to that of Apollo. Similar rites, says Paiisa- 
nias, still continue to be observed ; for at the fes- 
tival of Apollo, the boys go to the river Sythas, 
and carry the two deities into the temple of Pcitho, 
and thence hock to that of Apollo. 

Although festivals under the name of ApoIIonia, 
in honour of Apollo, are mentioned in no other 
place, still it is not improbable that they existed un- 
der the same name in other towns of Greece. [ L. S.] 
APOPEMPSIS {drroTxep^is). f DivORTiuivf.] 
APOPIIANSIS, or APOPIIASTS idw6(pav^ 
(fis or cLTrofpacni)^ was the proclamation of the de- 
cision which the majority of the judg^es came to at 
tho end of a trial, and was thus also used to signify 
the day on which tho trial took place. (Lem. c, 
Mmrg(*>L p. 11 53 ; Lex Rhetor, p. 2 1 0.) The word 
was also employed to indicate the account of a 
person’s property, which was obliged to he given 
when an antidom was demanded. [ANTinosia] 
APO'PHORA (aTr&<popd)jwhw'h properlymeans 
produce or profit” of any kind, was used at 
Athens to .signify the profit which accrued to roas- 
ters from their slaves. It thus signified the sum 
which slaves paid to their masters when they la- 
boured on their own account, and the sum which 
masters received when they let out their slaves on 
hire either for the mines or any other kind of 
labour, and also the money which was paid by tho 
state for the use of tho slaves who served in the 
fleet (Lem. c. Ap/wi^. L p. 81.9, <?. Nicostr^ p. 
1253 ; Andoc. Be Mpter, p. L9 * Xon. Atk 
i. 1 1 ; Bockh, Piihl Emm ofAthms, p. 72, 2nd cd.) 
The term apophora. was also applied to the money 
which was paid by the allied states to Sparta, for 
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tho purpose of carrying on the war against the 
Persians. When Athens acquired tho supremacy, 
those moneys were called ^opoi. (Bockh, Ibid, 

p. 396.) 

APOPHORE^TA (dToepSppra), presents which 
were given to friends at the end of an entertain- 
ment, to take home with them. These presents 
were usually given on festival days, especially 
during the Satuimalia. Martial gives the title of 
Aj)ophoreta to the fourteenth book of his Epigrams, 
which contains a number of epigrams on the things 
usually given away as apophoreia. (Suet. Vesp, 
19; Cat 55 ; Octav.75.) 

APOPHRALES HEMERAI (dro<ppddes 
unlucky or unfortunate days (dies nefasli)^ 
on which no public business, nor any important 
affairs of any kind, were transacted at Athens. 
Such were the last three days but one of every 
month, and the twenty-fifth day of the month 
Thargelion, on which the Plynteria were cele- 
brated. (Etym. Mag, p. 131 ; Pint, Atdh, 34 ; 
Lucian, Pseudolog. 13 ; Schomann, JDe ComitHs, 
p. 50.) 

APORRHETA (hTroppyira),^ literally “ things 
forbidden,” has two peculiar, but wddely different, 
acceptations in the Attic dialect. In one of these 
it implies contraband goods, an enumemtion of 
which at the different periods of Atlienian history, 
is given by Bockh (Puhl. Earn, of Aike/is., p. 53, 
2nd cd.) ; in the other, it denotes certain contu- 
melious epithets, from tho application of which 
both the living and the dead were protected liy 
special laws. (Meier, AtL Process, p. 482.) 
Among these, dv5p6(povos, rrarpakoiaSy and prjTpa- 
\oias are certainly to he reckoned ; and other 
words, as pl^acriris^ though not forbidden mmi- 
natim by the law, seem to have been equally 
actionabie. The penalty for using these words 
was a fine of 500 drachmae (I.hoc. in Lock p. 396), 
ri'coverahle in an action for abusive language 
(icctKTjjop'm). It is surmised that litis fine was in- 
curred by Mcidias in two actions on tho occasion 
mentioned by Demosthenes (in Mid. pp, 540, 543 ; 
see also Hiidtwalcker,Le DiaeM. p.l50), [J.B.M, j 

APOSTAhSIOU DIKE' (hroarwlov dk^% 
This is the only private suit which came, as far as 
we know, under the exclusive jurisdietiem of tlie 
polemarch. (Aristot. Be Atk Pep. quoted by 
llarpocmt.) It could be brought against none* 
but a frecclman (dwoksbOepos), and the only pro- 
secutor permitted to appew wa.s tho citizen to 
whom he had ]>cen indebted for his liberty, tinlcHs 
this privilege was transmitted to the sons of such 
former roa.ster. The tenor of the accusation %vas, 
that there had been a default in duty to the pro- 
secutor ; but what attentions might be claimed 
from the freedroan, we arc* not informed. It is 
said, however, that the greatest delict of this kind 
was tho selection of a patron (itpoitTdrps) other 
than tho former master. If convicted, the defend- 
ant was publicly sold ; but if acquitted, tho un- 
prosperous connection ceased for ever, and tho 
froedman was at liberty to select any citizen for 
his patron. 'The patron could also summarily 
punish tho above-mentioned delinquencies of his 
freedman by private incarceration without any 
legal award, (Petit, Tjeg. AUk. p. 261.) [ J. S* MJ 
APOSTOLEIS (dwerroXen?), ten pubHe officers 
at Athens, who^fo duty it was to see that the ships 
wore properly equipped and provided by those 
who wore bound to discharge the trierarchy. 
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Tliey liad the power, in certain cases, of imprison- 
ing the trierarclis who neglected to furnish, the 
ships properly (Dem. pro Cor. p. 262) ; and they 
constituted a board, in conjunction with the in- 
spectors of the docks {ol rm peccpicav iiripekrtrai)^ 
for the prosecution of all matters relating to the 
c(tuipment of the ships. (Dem. c. Eiierg. p, 1147 ; 
Meier, Att, Process, p. 112 ; Bo’ckh, PM. Econ, 
of Athem, p. 543.) 

APOTHE^CA (aToO-fiicrf), a place in the upper 
part of the house, in which the Romans frequently 
placed the earthen amphorae in which their wines 
were deposited. This place, which was quite 
, different from the cella mnaria, was above the 
fumarimi ; since it was thought that the passage 
of the smoke through the room tended greatly to 
increase the flavour of the wine. (Colum. i. G, | 
§ 20 ; Hor. Carm. iiL 8. 11, Sai. ii. 5- 7, and 
Hemdorf’s note.) The position of the apothcca 
'explains the expression in Horace (Carm. iii. *21. 
7), Dcscende, testa. (Comp. Bcckcr, Callus, vol. ii. 
p. 16ii.) 

APUTHEO'SIS {htoBmaLs), the enrolment of 
a mortal among the gods. The mythology of 
Greece contains numerous instances of the deifica- 
tion of mortals ; but in the republican times of 
Greece we find few examples of such deification. 
The inhabitants of Amphipolis, however, offered 
sacrifices to Brasidas after his death (Thuc. v. 
11) ; and the people of Egestc built an kcroum to 
Philippas, and also offered sacrifices to him on ac- 
count of his personal beauty. (Herod, v. 47.) In 
the Greek kingdoms, which arose in tlu' East on 
the dismemberment of the empire of Alexander, it 
does not appear to have boon uncommon for the suc- 
cessor to the throne to have offered divine honours 
to the former sovereign. Such an apotheosis of 
Ptolemy, king of Egyi)t, is descrilied by Theo- 
critus in his 17th Idyl. (See Casaubon*s note on 
Suet, Jul. Cacs. 88.) 

The term apotheosis, among the Romans, pro- 
perly signified the elevation of a deceased emperor 
to divine honours. This practice, which was com- 
mon upon the death of almost all the emperors, 
appears to have arisen from the opinion, which was 
generally entertained among the Romans, that the 
souls or manes of their ancestors became deities ; 
and as it was common for children to worship the 
manes of their fathers, so it was natural for divine 
honours to be publicly paid to a deceased emperor, 
who was regarded as the parent of his country. 
Tins apotheosis of an emperor was usually called 
consenraiio; and the emperor who received the 
lionour of an apotheosis, was said in deorvm^ nu- 
vierum refer ri, or comecrari. In the earliest times 
Romulus is said to have been admitted to divine 
Itonoiirs under the name of Quirinus (Flat liom, 
27,28 j Eiv. i. IG j Cic. de Hip. ii. 10) ; hut none 
of the other Roman kings appc'ars to have received 
this honour, and in the repuhlicau times wo also 
read ojf no instance of an apotheosis. Julius Caesar 
was deified afha his death, and games were insti- 
tuted to his honour hy Augustus (Suet. Jid. Cms» 
88) ; and the example thus set wits followed in 
the case of the other emperors* 

I The ceremonies obseXTcd on the occasion of 
apotheosis Imve been minutely described hy 
^Berodian (it, 2) in the ^ following passage ; 

is the custom of the 'Romans to deify those 
^of their emperor® who dio^ leaving successors j 
and this rite they call 'hpotheosis* Ou this 
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occasion a semblance of mourning, ^^^o^bined 
with festival and religious observances, ip\isible 
throughout the city. The body of the de’^lhiljg^ ■ 
honour after human fashion, with a 
funeral ; and making a waxen image in all respects 
resembling him, they expose it to view in the 
vestibule of the palace, on a lofty ivory couch of 
great S'ze, spread with cloth of gold. The figure 
is made pallid, like a sick man. During most of 
the day senators sit round the bed on the left side, 
clothed in black ; and noble women on the right, 
clothed in plain white garments, like mourners, 
wearing no gold or necklaces. These ceremonies 
continue for seven days ; and the physicians seve- 
rally approach the couch, and looking on the sick 
man, say that he grows worse and worse. And 
when they have made believe that he is dead, the 
noblest of the equestrian and chosen youths of the 
senatorial orders take up the couch, and hear it 
along the Via Sacra, and expose it in the old 
forum. Platforms like steps are built upon ea(‘li 
side ; on one of which stands a chorus of nohlc 
youths, and on the opposite, a chorus of women of 
high rank, who sing hymns and songs of praise 
to the deceased, modulated m a solemn and mourn- 
ful strain. Afterwards they h<‘ar the couch 
through tlic city to the Campus Martms, in the 
broadest part of which a square pile is construcU'd 
entirely of logs of timber of the largest size, in the 
shape of a chamber, filled with faggots, and on the 
outside adorned with hangings mterwoven witli 
gold and ivory images and pictures. Upon this, a 
similar but smaller cbarnber is built, with op<m 
doors and windows, and above it, a third and 
fourth, still diminishing to the top, so that one 
might compare it to the light-houses whidi are 
called Phari. In the second story they place a 
hod, and collect all sorts of aromatics and iticensc, 
and every sort of fragrant fruit or herb or juice ; 
for all cities, and nations, and persons of eminence 
emulate each other in contributing thc‘se last gifts 
in honour of the emperor. And when a vast lieap 
of aromatics is collected, there is a procession of 
horsemen and of chariots around the pile, with the 
drivers clothed in robes of office, and wearing 
masks made to resemble the most distinguished 
Roman generals and emperors. When all this is 
done, the others set fire to it on every side, which 
easily catches hold of the frggots and aromatics ; 
and fpom the highest and smallest story, as frcmi 
a pinnacle, an eagle is lot loose to mount into the 
sky as the fire ascends, which is believed hy the 
Horfians to carry the soul of the^ emperor from 
earth to heaven ; and from that time he is wor- 
shipped with the other gods.” 

in confannity with this account, it is common 
to SCO on medals struck in honour of an apotheosis 
an altar with fire on it, and an eagle, the bird of 
Jupiter, taking flight into the air. The number of 
medals of tliis description in very numerous. We 
can from these medals alone trace the names of 
sixty individuals, who received the honouts of an 
apotheosis, from the time of Julius Caesar to that 
of Constantino the Great, On most of them the 
word CoNSECRATio occurs, and m some Greek 
coins the word AWJEPXlCKS. The following wood- 
cut is taken from an agate, which is suppoied to 
represent the apotheosis of Oemanictis. (Mont- 
fancoR, Ant i&hyi. Suppl vol v* p. 137*) In his 
left hand he holds the cornucopia, and Yk^ 

' placing a laurel crown upon him. 
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A very similar representation to tlie above is 
found on the triuraphal arch of Titus, on which 
Titus is represented as being carried up to the 
skies on an eagle. There is a beautiful represen- 
tation of the apotheosis of Augustus on an onyx- 
stone in the royal museum of l-’aris. 

Many other monuments have come down to us, 
which represent an apotheosis. Of these the most 
celebrated is the bas-relief in the Townley gallery 
in the British Museum, which represents the 
apotheosis of Homer. It is clearly of Roman work- 
manship, and is supposed to have been executed in 
the time of the Emperor Claudius. 

The wives, and other female relations of the 
emperors, sometimes received the honour of an 
apotheosis. This was the case with Livia Augusta, 
with Poppaca the wife of Nero, and with Faustina 
the wife of Antoninus. (Suet. ClccuiL 11 ; Dion 
Cass, xl 5 ; Tac. A7m. xvi. 21 j Capitoliii, A7ito7i. 
Philos. 20.) 

APPAKITO'RES, the general name for the 
public servants of the magistrates at Rome, namely, 
the AccENsr, Garni pex, Coactores, Intisr- 
pretes,Lictores,Piiaecones, Scribae, Stator, 
Strator, Viatorbs, of whom an account is given 
in separate articles. They were called apparitorcs 
because they were at hand to execute the com- 
mands of the inaglstraLes {qtiod Us apparchemt et 
pi’msfo era7it ad ofmptiiwi, Serv. Ad Firp. Am, xii. 
850; Cic. p)'o ClmnL 58; Liv. i. 8). Their 
service or attendance was called apparitio. (Cic. 
ad Pam. xiii. 54, ad Qn. Fr. i. 1, § 4.) The 
servants of the military tribunes were also called 
apparitorcs. We read that the Empei'or Sevcrus 
forbade the military tribunes to retain the apjiari- 
tores, whom they were accustomed to nave. 
(Lamprid, Smer, 52.) 

Under the emperors, the apparitores were di- 
vided into numerous classes, and enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, of which an account is given in Just 
Cod. 12. tit 52— 5.0. 

APPELLA'TIO, 1. Greek (^4>eo'e?, or dvo* 
Bmia). Owing to the constitution of the Atheninn 
tribunals, each of which was generally appropriated 
to its pOTticnlar subjects of cognisance, and therefore 
could not be considered as homogeneous with or 
enborclinate to any other, there was little oppor- 
tunity for bringing appeals properly so called. It 
is to bo observed also, that in general a cause was 
finally and irrevocably derided by the verdict of 
the dIcasts (Pticp aifrorekijs). There were, how- 
ever, some exceptions, in which appeals and new 
trials might be resorted to. 

A now trial to annul the previous award might 
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be obtained, if the loser could prove that it was 
not owing to his negligence that judgment had 
gone by default, or that the dicasts had been de- 
ceived by false witnesses. And upon the expul- 
sion of the thirty tyrants, a special law annulled 
all the judgments that had been given during 
the usurpation. (Dem, c, Timoc7\ p. 718.) The 
jpcciiliar title of the above-mentioned causes was 
avd^LKOi 5i/cai, which was also applied to all causevs 
of which the siibject-mattcr was by anj?" means 
again submitted to the decision of a court. 

An appeal from a verdict of the hel lasts was 
allowed only when one of the parties was a citizen 
of a foreign state, between which and Athens 
an agreement existed as to the method of 
settling disputes between individuals of the re- 
spective countries (Shcai drrh o‘v}ii6Km), If such 
a foreigner lost his cause at Athens, he was per- 
mitted to appeal to the proper court in another 
state, which {eicickriros ttoKis) Bdckh, Schbmann, 
and Hudtwaicker suppose to have been the native 
country of the litigant, Platner, on the other 
hand, arguing from the intention of the regulation, 
viz. to protect both parties from the partiality of 
each other’s fellow-citizens, contends that some 
disinterested state would probably be selected for 
this purpose. The technical words employed U[)on 
this occasion are <?/c/caAeTv, iiaca\Hcr6ai, and 7j 
eKickrjros, the last used as a substantive, probably 
by the later writers only, for ^(pecriv. (llarpocr, 
Iludtw. De Diad. p. 125.) I'liis as well as the 
other cases of appeal arc noticed by Pollux (viii. 
82, 63) in the following words : — “ "'Etpetris is 
wlicn one transfers a cause from the arbitrator 
(SiairrjTal), or archons, or men of tlie township 
(dipfidrai) to the dicasts, or from the senate to the 
assembly of the people, or from the assembly to a 
court (SncacTTi^pioj/), or from the dicasts to a foreign 
tribunal ; and the cause was then tennod i(pi(nfio9. 
Those suits were also called Umi, Tlie 

deposit staked in appeals, which wo now call 
Trapa§6Xiop, h by Aristotle styled TrapdSokop.'*'^ 
The appeals from the diaetetae are generally men- 
tioned by Dem. c. Aphoh. p. 882 ; c, Jhmt. de. 
T)oii\ pp. 1013, 1017, 1024; and Hudtwaicker 
supposes that they were allowable in all cas(‘s 
except when the olaa BIktj was resorted to. 
[Dike.] 

It is not easy to determine upon what occasions 
an app{‘al from tlie archons could be jiroferrcd ; for 
after tlie time of Bolon their powiu* of deciding 
causes had degenerated into the mere prosiden<‘y of 
a court ('tiyepovia dmaaTTiplov), and the conduct 
of the previous examination of cau.s(*s (didicpms). 
It has been also remarked (Platner, 7Voc. 77tid 
KJag. voL i. p. 243), that upon the ]>laintiiFB suit 
being rejected in this previous examination as 
unfit to be brought before a court, ho would most 
probably proceed against the archon in the assem « 
bly of the people for denial of justice, or would 
wait till the cxjiiration of his year of oflice, and 
attack him when he came to render the account of 
his conduct in the magistracy (Antiph. 

Jje Ohoreut p. 788.) An appeal, liowever, from the 
archons, as wi*ll as from all other odicers, was very 
possible when they imposed a fine of their own 
authority and without the sanction of a court ; and 
it might also take place when the king archon had 
by his solo voice made an award of dues and privi'* 
leges ( 7 «pa) contested by two priesthoods or «i,cer* 
dotal races. AViSrioricww, pp. 211>, 10.) 
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The appeal from the demotae would occur, when 
a person hitherto deemed one of their memhers, 
had been declared by them to he an intruder and 
no genuine citizen. If the appeal were made, the 
demotae appeared by their advocate as plaintiiF, 
and the result was the restitution of the franchise, 
or thenceforward the slavery of the defendant. 

It will have been observed, that in the three 
last cases, the appeal was made from few or single 
or local judges to the heliasts, who were con- 
sidered the representatives of the people or country. 
W ith respect to the proceedings, no new documents 
seem to Lave been added to the contents of the 
echinus upon an appeal ; but the anacrisis would 
he confined merely to an examination, as far as 
was necessary, of those documents which had been 
already put in by the litigants. 

There is some obscurity respecting the two next 
kinds of appeal that ai’e noticed by Pollux. J t is 
conjectured by Schdmann {Att. Process, p. 771) 
that the appeal from the senate to the people refers 
to cases which the former were for various reasons 
disinclined to decide, and by Plainer (vol. i. p.427), 
that it occurred when the senate was accused of 
having exceeded its powers. 

Upon the appeal from the assembly to court, there 
is also a difference of opinion between the two last- 
mentioned critics, Schdmann maintaining (AtL 
Proem, p. 771) that the words of Pollux arc to be 
applied to a voluntary reference of a cause by tlie 
assembly to the dicasts, and Platncr suggesting 
the possible case of one that incurred a praojudiciuiu 
of the assembly against liim {TrpoBohJ], Karax^tpo- 
roAa) calling upon a court (Bucaorr'fiptov) to give 
him the opportunity of vindicating himself from a 
charge that his antagonist declined to follow up. 
Plainer also supposes the case of a magistrate sum- 
marily deposed by the assembly, and demanding 
to prove his innocence before the heliasts. [J.S.M.] 

2. Eoman. The word api’ELlatio, and the 
corrt‘sponding verb appellare, are used in the early 
Homan writers to express the application of an 
individual to a magistrate, and particularly to 
a tribune, in order to protect himself from some 
wrong inflicted, or threatened to he inflicted. It 
is distinguished from provaeaiio, which in the early 
writers is used to signify an appeal to the popuUis 
in a matter afiecting life. It would seem that the 
provoeatio was an ancient right of the Iloman 
citizens. The surviving Iloraiius, who murdered 
his sister, appealed from the duumviri to the 
popuhis. (Liv. i. 2(i.) The decemviri took away 
the provoeatio ; but it was restored by a lex coii- 
sularis do provocatione, and it was at the same 
time enacted that in future no magistrate should 
be made from whom there should be no appeal. 
On this Livy (iii. 55) remarks, that the plebes 
were now pr<»tccied by the provoeatio ami the j 
iribuniamm aiiodHum; this la'ttcr term has reference | 
to the appellatio properly so called (iii. 13. 5d). ; 
Appius (Liv. iii. 5fl) applied to the 

tribunes ; and when this produced no effect, ami 
he was airestcd by a viator, ho appealed {prom- 
mvU), Cicero (7)e Orat iu 48) appears to allude 
to the re-ostablishmont of tho provoeatio, which is 
mentioned by Livy (iii. 55)* The complete phrase 
to express the provoeatio mprommr^ mpoputun^ 
and the phrase which expresses the appellatio# is 
'a](rpelhm, and in the later WTitow appdlar$ad* 
It appears that a person might aprpdlmr& from one 
magistrate to another ofegiwl mk j and, of course, 
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from an inferior to a superior magistrate ; and from 
one tribune to another. 

The appeals which have here been referred to, 

! were limited to criminal matters. In civil suits there 
was not, and could not be any appeal under the re- 
public, for the purpose of revising and altering a 
decision, for each magistrate Itad power to decide 
finally within the limits of his jurisdiction : and as 
a general rule, the sentence of a judex could not 
be reversed by the magistrate who appointed the 
judex. The only mode in which a person could 
have relief, in such cases, was by the iiitercessio 
of ca superior magistrate, or the appellatio of the 
tribunes which would be in the nature of a stay of 
execution. The la inlegrami restitiUio also existed 
under the republic. 

When the supreme power became vested in the 
emperors, the terms provoeatio and appellatio lost 
their original signification. Thus Gellius (iv. 14) 
has used provoeatio for appellatio. In the Digest 
(4.0, tit. I. Do Appellatio7iihus) provoeatio and ap- 
pelhitio arc used indiscriminately, to express what 
we call an appeal in civil matters : })iit provoeatio 
seems so far to have retained its original meaning 
as to be tho only term used for an appeal in 
criminal matters. The emperor centred in him- 
self both the power of the populus and the veto of 
the tribunes ; but the appeal to him was properly 
ill the last resort Augustus (Sueton. OetavkimiSy 
33) established a system of regular appeals from 
litigant parties at llouie to the Praetor Urban us, 
as in tho proviuciis to tho governors. Nero (Sueton. 
N'ero, 17) enacted that, all appeals from privati 
(Tacit. Anna/. xiv. 28)j'/o//aa‘bhoul<l bo to theaenate. 
Appellatio among tho later Roman jurists, then, sig- 
nifies an application for I’odrcss from the decision 
of an inferior to a superior, on tho ground of wrong 
decision, or other siiflicient ground. According to 
Ulpian (Dig. 40. tit. i), appeals were common 
among the Romans, on account of the injustice 
or ignorance of those who had to decide (yV/di- 
cimfcs),^ though sometimes an appeal alters a pro- 
per decision, as it is not a necessary consequence 
that he who gives the last gives also the best deci- 
sion,” This remark roust be taken in connoction 
with the Roman system of procedure, by which 
such matters were referred to a judex for his deci- 
sion, after the pleadings had brought the mattiT 
in dispute to an issue. From the emperor himstilf 
there was, of coiu'sc, no appival j and by a constitu* 
ti<m of Hadrian, there was no appeal from the 
senate to the emporoi*. The emperor, in appoint- 
ing a judex, might exclude all appeal and make 
the decision of the judex final. M. Aurolius by a 
rescript (Dig, 49. tit I. s, 1, 21) directed an ap- 
peal from the judgment oi’ a judex to the magis- 
trate who hud appointed the judex. The appeal, 
or llbeUus appudaionns, ahowtul who was the ajJ- 
pellant, against whom the appeal was, and what 
was the jiulgiwcnt appealed from. 

Appellatio also means to summon a party before 
a judiix, or to call upon him to perfom something 
that he has undertaken to do* (Cic, Ad Ait. i 8.) 
Tho debtor who was summoned (ajypdkdm) by 
his creditor, and obeyed the summons, was said 
rmpmtkn., 

The system of appellationcs as established under 
the empire was of very extensive application, and 
was wot limited to matters of criminal and civil 
procedwo. A person might appeal in matters that 
related to tho fiscas, to' penalties and lines, ftnd 
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to civil offices and "burdens. Tliis siffiject is fully 
treated by Holivveg, Handbiiah des Civilprozesses^ 
p. 350. [G.L.] 

APPLICATIO'NIS JUS. [Exsilium.] 

APKOSTA'SIOU GRAPFIE' (airpocrraifiov 
•ypa<p^\ an action falling under the jurisdiction of 
the polemarch, which was brought against those 
metocki, or resident aliens, who had neglected to 
provide themselves with a patron (rpocrdTiiis). 
This action is stated to have been also brought 
against those metoeki, who exercised the rights of 
full citizsens, or did not pay the peroUiov, a tax 
of twelve drachmae exacted from resident aliens ; 
but Meier has remarked that this action was only 
applicable in such cases, provided that the metoeki 
had no patron. (Harpocrat. ; Zonar. ; Suid. and 
the other grammarians ; Meier, Att Process^ 
p. 315, &c.) 

APSIS or ABSIS in its literal meaning 

from Stttw, is a fastening of any kind ; for example, 
the meshes of a net. (Horn. IL v. 487.) It was ap- 
plied specially to the joining together the extremities 
of a piece of wood, so as to give it the shape of a 
bow ; and hence it came to signify anything of 
that shape, such as a bow, an ai'cli, or a wheel. 
(Hcs. 424; Herod, iv. 72.) A potter’s wheel 
is described, in the Anthology, as k^icXos 
The next transition of meaning is to anything 
vaulted (for example, birovpavla oaf'fs, ike vault 
of hcamn^ Plat. FJiaedr. p. 247, b.) ; and in this 
sense it was adopted in architecture, first, for any 
building or portion of a building of a circular form, 
or mxlted (Plin. Epist. ii 17. § 18), and more 
especially for the circular and vaulted end of a 
Basilica, (Paul. Nol. JSJp. 12; An^^istin, AJp. 203 ; 
Isid. Orig, xv. 8.) For other applications of it, all 
with the general meaning of a vault or curve, see 
Forcollini [P. S.] 

AQUAEDUCTUS (bBpayc^yla), literally, a 
water-conduit, would, of cows^, properly describe 
any channel for the passngo of water ; but the 
word is used especially for the magnificent struc- 
tures hy means of which Homo and other cities 
of the Roman empire were supplied with water, 
and which may be described in general terms as a 
channel, constructed as nearly as possible with a 
regular declivity from the source whence the 
water was derived to the place where it was de- 
livered, caiTied through hills by means of tunnels, 
and over valleys upon a substniction of solid 
masonry or arches. 

The aqueduct is mentioned by Strabo as among 
the structures which were neglected by the Gri'cks, 
and first brought into use by the Romans (v. 
p. 235). It will presently be seen that this state- 
ment requires some slight modification ; but, if 
understood of the grand structures we have referred 
to, it is tine enough that the Greeks (before the 
Roman conquest) had none such, and for tlie 
obvious reason, that they had no need of them. 
There is no occasion to discuss the possibility or 
impossibility of constructing aqueducts without 
arches, which is the reason alleged by some 
writers for their not being used by the Greeks ; 
there k reason enough in the physical geography 
of the country. Springs (srp^mq Kpovuoi) were 
sufficiently abundant to supply the great cities 
with water ; and great attention was paid to the 
preservation and adornment of them ; they were 
converted into }>uhlic fountains by the formation of 
a head for their waters, and the erection of an 
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ornamental superstructure ; and were dedicated to 
some god or hero. Paiisanias (x. 4. § 1) considers 
no place to deserve the name of which lias 
not snch a fountain. We are indebted to the 
same author and other Greek writers for accounts 
of some of the most celebrated fountains ; such as 
that of Thcagenes, at Mcgara (Pans. i. 40. § 1) ; 
those of Peirene and Lcrna at Corinth, where 
there were many other fountains, as well as a 
Roman aqueduct erected by Hadrian (ii. 3. §§ 2, 
3, 5 ; 4. § 5) ; that in the grove of Aesculapius at 
Epidaurus (ii. 17. § 5) ; and several others (iv. 31, 
32, 34, vii. 5, 21, viii. 13), of which we need 
only, mention the Emeahromos at Athens, which 
was constructed by Pcisistratus and his sons, and 
of which Thucydides records the interesting fact, 
marking the transition from the natural springs to 
the artificial fountain, and show'ing the importance 
attached even to the former, that “ it was called 
Callirhoe fomierly, when the springs were visible 
((pay^pSjy rm irgySov ox/crS>p, Thuc. ii. 1 5 ; Pans. i. 
14. § 1) : to this emmieration might be added the 
springs of salt-water in certain temples ; as in 
those of Ercchtheus at Athens, and of Poseidon 
Hippius at Mantineia. (Pans. i. 20. § 5, viii. 1 0. 
§4.) 

In those cases we have no reason to suppose that 
there was any thing more than a fountain over or 
close to the springs, fonning a head for the water 
derived, cither immediately, or by very short 
channels, from them. But wc arc not without 
examples of constructions more nearly ajiproachiiig 
the Roman aqueducts in kind, though not in 
degree. That the Greeks, at a very early period, 
had some powers of hydraulic engineering is sliown 
by the drainage tunnels of the lake Copais, and 
the similar works of Phaeax at Agi-igentnm 
[Emissaeium] ; and wc have an instanco of a 
channel for water being carried through a moun- 
tain, to supply the city of Samos. Tiio height of 
the mountain was 150 orguiae (,000 Greek feet) ; 
the length of the tunnel was seven stadia (7-8ths 
of a Roman mile, or about 1420 yards) ; its section 
was a square of e%ht Greek feet. The actual 
channel for the water was cut below this, and was, 
if the text is right, thirty Greek feet deep, and 
three wide ; the water passed through pipes {dih 
crwk'fjvcvv) from a copious spring, and was thus 
brought to the city. (Herod, iii. 00.) MUller 
conjectures that the work was one of those executed 
by Poly crates (JrchUol. d, Kuml^ § 81). 

The chief regulations among tlu‘ Greeks respect- 
ing fountains and springs, whether in town or 
country, were the following ; — Water might be 
fetched from, the public fountains or wells to a 
distance of four stadia ; beyond this, persons muBi 
dig their own wells ; but if any one dug to a 
depth of ten orguiae (or, according to l^lato, 
rrjs K^papldos jTjs) without finding water, he was 
permitted to take from Iris neighbour’s well a 
pitcher of six ehocs twice a day (Pint. SoL 23 ; 
Plat. Leg. viii. p. 844, a,b). 

^Thc Romans were in a very different position, 
with respect to the supply of water, from mt>st of 
the Greek cities. Tlicy, at first, had recourse to 
the Tihor, and to wells sunk in the city ; but 
the water obtained from those sources was wvy 
unwholesome, and must soon have proved insuf- 
fiiciont, from the growth of the population, to say 
nothing of the supplies afterwards required for tluj 
mummdae and public baths. It was this tujees- 
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sity tliat led to tlie invention of aqueducts, in 
ordex to bring pure water from a considerable 
distance, from the hills, in fact, which surround the 
Gampagna. *l’he date of the first aqueduct is as- 
signed by Frontinus to the year a. u. c, 441, or 
B.c. SI 3 (De Aqmed, Urb, Rom. 4, p. 14, ed. 
Adler) ; and the number of aqueducts was gra- 
dually increased, partly at the public expense, and 
partly by the munificence of individuals, till, in the 
time of Procopius, they amounted to fourteen ; I 
and, even before they were all erected, they might j 
well excite the admiration which Pliny expresses | 
with respect to the Claudian aqueduct, in the fol- : 
lowing passage (//. N. xxxvi. 15. s. 24) : — “But 
if any one will carefully calculate the quantity of * 
the public supply of water, for batbs, reservoirs, 
houses, trenches (euripi)^ gardens, and suburban j 
villas ; and, along the distance which it traverses, 
the arches built, the mountains perforated, the 
valleys levelled ; he will confess that tliere never 
was any thing more wonderful in the whole world.” 

But why did the Romans wmste so much 
money and la1')our on works, the purpose of which 
might have been effected much more scientifically 
by the simple plan of laying pipes along the 
ground? Of course, it is easy to give the unthink- 
ing answer, that they were ignorant of the laws of 
hydrostatics, and did not know that water finds 
its own level ! It is truly marvellous that such 
an absurd notion should ever have been enter- 
tained, and yet it is the common explanation of 
the fact of their building aqueducts instead of 
laying down water-pipes. If it were at all neccs- 
cessary to prove that a nation, so far advanced in 
civilisation as the RoUlans, or indeed that any in- 
dividual arrived at years of discretion, had dis- 
covered that water finds its own level, the proof 
might be supplied from passages in Latin authors 
from the whole arrangements for the distribution 
of the water of the aqueducts, and from the 



05, a, The ascending pipe. 

/», Z», The basin, made of blocks of travertine. 


* VitruviuH not only expressly states the law 
(viii. 6, s. 5), but describes one form of the aque- 
duct in which it was practically applied (viii. 7* 
0 , 6), as will be seen below. Pliny also, in de- 
scribing the passage of water through pipes, states 
the law in these very distinct terms ; — ' Subit 
altitudinem exortus sni.” (/A iVt 2 !:xxi. 6. s. 31.) 
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very existence of their numerous fountains ; as a de- 
cisive ocular demonstration, we have given above a 
section of one of the many fountains still e.xisting 
at Pompeii. Another reason assigned for the 
construction of aqueducts by the Romans is their 
want of the materials, and the manufactiuing skill, 
to make pipes of a sufficient size ; combined, on 
the other hand, with the love of magnificence and 
the ostentatious disregard of expense, by which 
the architectural works of the empire are cha- 
racterised. Some weight should doubtless be as- 
signed to these considerations, although, in fact, 
the Romans made use of pipes as well as aqueducts : 
hut the great point is, that it has been too hastily 
assumed that the aqueduct is an unscientific niodo 
of conveying water to a large city from distant 
sources ; or that it is peculiar to the ancients. 
London itself is chiefly supplied hy an aqueduct, 
fur such is the New River in principle, although 
the country through which it flows is such as not 
to require arches and tunnels like those of the 
Roman aqueducts ; and tlic remark would apply to 
several other great cities. The whole matter is a 
f{uestion of the balance of advantages. On the 
one hand there is the cx|-)ense of the aqueduct: 
on the other, the enonnous iiipes which would he 
required for the con^eyance of an equal quantity 
of water, tlieir liability to get obstructed, and to 
yield at the joints, the loss Ijy friction, especially 
in the ])end8, and the unequal pressure ol* the 
water. In fact, the most recent fcjit of engineer- 
ing science in this department is exactly a return 
to tlic Roman atiucduct, which has been preferred 
to any other plan for conveying water in Inrge 
quantities a considcralde distance, over great in- 
equalities of ground: wo refer to the aqueduct, 
begun in 1837 and finished in 1842, by which 
the water of the river Croton is conveyed a dis- 
tance of forty miles, for the supply of New York, 
and which is thus described : — An artificial 
channel, built with square stones, supported on 
solid masonry, is carried over valleys, through 
rivers, under hills, on arches and banks, or through 
tunnels and bridges, over these forty miles. Not 
a pipe, but a sort of condensed river, arched over 
to keep it pure and safe, is made to flow at the 
rate of a mile and a half an hour towards New 
y ork.” A more exact description of an ancient 
Roman aqueduct could not easily bo given, (See 
flhsimimns of the Croton Aqueduct.^ by F. B, 
Tower, 3843.) 

The detailed description of the arrangements of 
the aqu*'duct will be better tniderstood, after an 
enumeration of the principal aqueducts liy which 
water was conveyed to Rome across the Cam- 
pagna. 

They were fourteen in number; and only four 
of them belong to the time of the republic, while 
five wore built in the reigns of Augustus and 
Claudius. Our knowledge of the subject is de- 
rived almost cntii’cly from’ the treatise Bo Aqum-* 
dmiihm Wm Romae.,})'^ S. Julius Frontinus, who 
was curator mjuamm (keeper of the aqueducts) 
under Nerva and Trajan. It should be observed 
that tho Aquaeductm is often called simply Agm, 

1. The Agua Jffpia was begun by the censor 
Appiua Claudius Caeeiis (to whom also Rome was 
indebted for her first great road), in B.c. SIS. Its 
sources were near tbe Via Braem^mOf between 
tlm seventh aud eighth milestones, mid its ter^ 
mmatioB was at ^ Mi JVorta 
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Its length, was 11, IdO pmsits, for 11,130 of wliioh 
it was carried under the earth, and for the remaining 
GO pasms, within the city, from the Porta Capena 
to the Po 7 i(i TriyeMma, it was on arches. Tlie 
distribution of its water began from the dims 
Publicms. (Frontiii. 5 ; Liv. ix. 29 ; Diod. xx. 36 ; 
Aur. Viet. Vir. Ilhst, 34, who confounds it with 
the Anio.) No traces of it remain. 

2. The xinio Vetus was commenced forty years 
later, ii. c. 273, by the censor M. Curms Dentatiis, 
and was finished liy M. Fulvius Flaceiis. The ex- 
pense was defrayed out of the spoils talcon from 
P}Trhiis. The water was derived from tlie river 
Amo, above Tibur, at a distance of twenty Roman 
miles from the city ; but, on account of its wind- 
iugs, its actual length was forty-three miles, of 
which length less than a quarter of a mile only 
(namely, 221 passus) was above the ground. 
There are considerable remains of this aipieduct on 
the Aurelian wall, near the Porta^ Mttypiore, and 
also in the neighbourhood of Tivoli. It was built 
of blocks of pcpcrino stone, and the water-course 
was lined with a thick coating of cement. (Front. G ; 
Aur. Viet. Vir. III. 43.) 

3. The Aqua Marcia, one of the most important 
of the whole, was built by the praetor Q. Marcius 
Bex, by command of the senate, in b.c. 144. 
The want of a more plentiful supply of water had 
been long felt, especially as that furnished by the 
Anio Veins was of such had quality as to he al- 
most unfit for drinking; and, in B.c. 179, the 
censors, M. Aemiliiis Lepidus and M. Flaccus 
Nohilioi', had proposed the erection of a new 
aqueduct ; but the scheme had been defimted, in 
consequence of Liciiiius Crassus refusing to let it 
be carried through his lands. (Liv. xl. 51.) The 
two existing aqueducts had also fallen into decay 
by neglect, and had been much injm'cd by private 
persons drawing off the water at different parts of 
their course. The senate therefore commissioned 
the praetor Marcius to repair the old aqueducts, 
and to build a third, which was named after^ him. 
Some writers have protended that the original 
construction of this aqueduct is to be ascribed to 
Ancus Marcius, alleging a passage of Pliny (II.N. 
xxxl 3. s. 24), and a modal of the Marcian gens, 
tamily Philippns, which bears on the obverse a 
head with the legend Ancvs, and on the reverse 
a representation of an aqueduct, with the letters 
AfiVAm between the arches, supporting an 
eqtiestnan statue with the legend I^niiLirpvs : 
bat those who know any^ thing of the history of 
Roman family records will understand that this 
medal bears no evidence to the point in question, 
and is simply a perpetuation of two of the greatest 
distinctions of the Marcid gem, their alleged de- 
scent from Ancus, and the aqueduct which bore 
their name ; and Pliny’s opinion is simply one of 
his ludicrous blunders, aiising probably from Ms 
confounding Marcius Rex with the king Ancus 
Marcius. (Fckhel, Doclr. Num. VeL vol. v, p. 243.) 



This aqueduct commenced at the side of the 
Via Valeria, thirty-six miles from Romej its 
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'length was 61,710.^ of which only 74 G 3 
were above ground ; namely, 528 on solid sub- 
structions, and C935 on arches. It was high 
enough to supply water to the summit of the 
Capitoline Mount. It was repaired by Agrippa 
in his aedilcship, b c. 33 (see below, No. 5.), and 
the volume of its water was increased by Au- 
gustus, by means of the water of a spring 800 
passus from it: the short aqueduct which con- 
veyed this water was called the Aqua Augusta, 
but is never enumerated as a distinct aiiucduct. 
Pliny states that the water of the Aqua Marcia 
was the coldest and most wholesome of all which 
was brought to Rome ; and Vitruvius and other 
writers refer to the excellence of the water as being 
proverbial. Several arches of the Aqua Marcia 
are still standing. (Frontin. 12 ; PHn. H.N. xxxi. 
3. s. 24, who differs from Frontinus in some of the 
details ; Strab. v. p. 240 ; Vitruv. viii. 3. ^ I ; 
Dion Cass. xlix. 42 ; Pint. ConoL 1 ; Properu iii. 
22, 24 ; Martial, vi. 42. 16 ; Stat. Silv. i. 5, 
25.) 

4. The Aqua Tepula, which was built by the 
censors Cn. Scrvilms Caepio and L. Cassius Lon- 
ginus in B, c. 127, licgan at a spot in the Lucullan 
or Tusculan land, two miles to the right of the 
tenth milestone on the Via Latina. It was after- 
wards connected with 

5. lAia Aqiia Mia. Among the splendid public 
works executed by Agrippa in his aedilcship, 
B. c. 33, was the formation of a new aqueduct, and 
the restoration of all the old ones. From a source 
two miles to the right of the twelfth milestone of 
the Via Latina, he constructed his aqueduct (the 
xiqua Julia) first to the Aqua TqMla, in which 
it was merged as far as the reservoir {piseiua) 
on the Via Latina, seven miles from Romo. 
From this reservoir the water was carried along 
two distinct channels, on the same substructions 
(which were probably the original substructions 
of the Aqua Tepula, newly restored), the lower 
channel being called the Aqua Tepula, and the 
upper the Aqua Julia ; and this double aqueduct 
again was united with the Aqua Marcia, over the 
watercourse of which the other two were carried. 
The monument erected at the junction of those 
three aqueducts, is still to he seen close to the 
Porta P. Ijorenzo. It bears an inscription referring 
to tlie repairs under Caracalla. (See the woodcut 
lielow, p. 112.) The whole course of the Aqua 
Julia, from its source, amounted to 1 5,426 passus, 
partly on massive sulistriictions, and parti})' on 
arches. (Frontin. 8, 9, 1 9.) 

6. The Aqua Virgo was built by Agrippa, to 
supply his baths. From a source in a marshy 
spot by the eighth milestone on the Via Collatina, 
it was conducted by a very circuitous route, chiefly 
under the ground, to the M. Pincius, whence it 
was carried on arches to the Campus Martius. Its 
length was 14,105 passus, of which 32,865 were 
underground ; in its subterranean course it re- 
ceived the water of numerous springs ; and its 
water was as highly esteemed for bathing as that 
of the Afpta Marcia was for drinking. It is one 
of the two aqueducts on the left bank of the Tiber, 
which are still in use, though on a much-diminished 
scale, (See below.) The origin of its name is 
variously explained. (Frontin. 10 } Dion Cass, liv, 
U i Plin. IL N* XXXL 3. s. 25 ; Cassiod. Far. 
vii. 6 ; Ovid, THst iii. 12. 22 ; Martial, v. 20. 9, 
vl 42. 18, xi. 47. 6.) 
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7. Tlie Aqua Ahktma (sometimes called also 
Aqua Augusta)^ on tlie other side of the Tiber, 
was constructed hy Augustus from the Zacics 
A isicimus (Lago di Alarlignano)^ which lay doOO 
fimm to tlie right of the fourteenth milestaiic on tlie 
Via Claudia^ to the part of the Jleglo Traoidihcnim 
below the Jankuhts. Its length was 22,172 
passus, of which only 358 were on arches ; and 
its water %yas so had that it could only have been 
intended for the supply of Augustus’s Naiimacfna^ 
and for watering gardens. Its reservoir was loOO 
feet long hy T200 wide. (Froiitin. 11.) 

8, 0. The two most magmlicent a(]_ucducts were 

the Aqua Claudia and the Anlo Ntmus (or Aqua 
Aniena Nova)^ both coinmoiieed hy Caligula in 
A. D. 36, and finished hy Claudius in a. d. 50. 
The water of the A q^ia Claudia was derived from t\v o 
copious and excellent springs, called Cucrulus and 
Ciiriius^wQOi' the thirty-eighth milestone on the Via 
SuUaeeum^ and it was afterwards increased liy a 
third spring, Its water was reckoned 

the best after the Ahu'cia. Its length was 46, 106 
paasus (nearly 46.^ miles), of which 9567 were on 
arches. Of a still greater length was the Juio 
Novusy which hcgaii at the forty-second milestone, 
on the Via ^Suhlaeensih\ and received in addition, at 
the tliirty-eighth milestone, opposite the sources of 
tiic Aqua Claudia, a stream called the Hums Jhr- 
mhmeus. It was the longest and the highest of 
all the arpieducts, its length being nearly 59 miles 
(58,700 and some of its arches 109 

feet high. In the neighbourhood of the city these 
two mpicducts were united, forming two channels 
on the same arches, the Claudia below and the 
Auio Novus above. An interesting monuraent 
connected with those aqueducts, is the gate now 
called J*oiia Maggiore, -which was originally a 
magnificent double arch, hy means of which the 
aqueduct was carried over the Via Lahicana and 
the Via Prameslina. The Porta Lahicana was 
blocked up hy Jlonorms ; ]»ut the arch has been 
lately cleared of his liarliarous constmetions. Over 
the double arch are thn'o inscriptions, which re- 
cord the names of Claudius as tlie huikler, and of 
Vespasian and Titus as the restorers of the aijiie- 
cluct (See the woodcut below.) By the side 
of this arch the aqueduct passes along the wall of 
Aurolian for some distance, and then it is con- 
tinued upon the Arcus Ncromani or Cadimmtanl, 
which wore added hy Nero to the original stnic- 
ture, and which terminated at the tcinplo of 
Claudius, which was also built hy Nero, on the 
Caelms, wlu'ro the water was probably conveyed 
to a casidlum already built for the A qua JuUa, 
and for a branch of the Aqua Marcia, which liad 
lieen at some previous time continued to the 
CaeMm : the monument called the Arch of Bolii- 
hella is probably a remnant of this common castd- 
him, (Becker, Ifaudh, d. Rom, Alkrth vol i 
pp. 499—502.) 

These nine aqueducts were all that existed in 
the time of FrontinuSs who thus speaks of them 
collectively, in terms which can hardly he thought 
exaggerated : — “ 7bl aquarum iam mulUs rums- 
sarm molilma pgramidas mddimt oimm comparm, 
mi inertia sed fama cekhrala op&’a CramorumP 
It has been calculated that these nine aqueducts 
furnished Kome with a supply of water equal to 
that carried down by a river thirty feet broad by 
six deep, dewing at the rate of thirty inches a 
secon4- There was also mother aqueductj not 
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reckoned with the nine, because its waters were 
no longer brought all the way to Rome : 

10. This was the Aqzia which had its 

source near that of the Julia, and which was ori- 
ginally carried right through the Circus Maximus ; 
hut the water was so had, that Agrippa would not 
bring it into the Julia, hut abandoned it to the 
people of the Tubculaii land ; hence it ivas called 
Aqzia Jjamnaia. At a later period, part of its 
water was brought into theAqtm Julia. (Frontim 9.) 
Considerable traces of it remain. 

There are still four aqueducts of later con- 
struction to he added to the list. 

11. The Aqua Trajana was brought hy Trajan 
from the Lacus Sahatiuus (now Bracetano), to 
supply the Jumcidus and the Regio Transfiherma, 
Its consti action is recorded on coins of gold, silver, 
and bronze, of the years 111 and 112 a. d. 
(Eckliel, Doctr. jXum. Vet. vi. pp. 425, 428). 
Trajan also restcuvd and improved the other aque- 
ducts, Chjtccially the A uw N'orus. (Frontin. 92, 93.) 

12. The Aqiia Aiewandrina was constructed by 
Alexander Severiis ; its souice ivas in the lands of 
Tiisculum, about fourteen miles Irom Rrmie, be- 
tween Gahii and the Lake Ilcgilliis. Its small 
height shows that it was intended for the baths of 
Severus, which were in one of the vulley'-s of Rome. 
(Lamprid. Aka'. .Vma 25 ; Fabretti, Uiss. i. § 23.) 

J.‘h The Aqua Repfimiaua, built hy Septinuus 
Si'vcrus, was, perluqw, only a hraneh of the Aqua 
Julia, foriiieil by the (‘inpcror to liring water to his 
baths, (Fabretti, Dm. iii. § 285.) 

14 . The Aqua Aigentia had its source at M. 
Algidus by the Via 'ruscuhina, 9000 passus from 
Romo, according to I'kihretti ; hut more probably 
15,000. Its builder is unknown, 

These seem to have been the fourteen aqueducts, 
which were still preserved in use at Homo in the 
time of Procopius (CotL i 1 9) ; hut there is a 
doubt respecting some of the last five. Thus the 
Epikgus to the Notilia. mentions tlic Cimmia, the 
idcirriana, and the Anknia, and makes the whole 
uumher nineteen ; while Aurelius Victor enu- 
merates twenty. The account of Procopius seems 
the most exact, and the excess in the other state- 
ments may be explained from the enumeratiou of 
the small accessory branches of the chief aqueducts : 
for the Aqtat Jotua of Bunsen there is no sufficient 
authority, (Becker, Jlmdb. d. Rmn. AUertli, vol. i. 

p.7or.) 

Great pains w'cre ta, ken hy successive emperors 
to preserve and repair the /iqueducts. From the 
Gothic wars downwards, they have for the most 
part shared the late of the other great Roman 
ivorks of arcbitectum ; their situation and purpose 
rendering them peculiarly exposed to injury in 
war ; but still their remains form the most striking 
features of the Campagna, over which their lines 
of ruined arches, clothed with Ivy and the wild 
%4rcc, radiuto in various directions. Three of 
them still serve for their ancient use ; and these 
throe alone, according to Tournori, supply the 
modem city with a quantity of water much greater 
than that which is fanxished to Paris by the Canal 
de POurcq, for a population six times m large. 
They are :**-*( 1.) The Acqm V&rgim, the ancient 
Aqm Virgo, -which was restored by Pope Pius IV. 
and further embellished b^r Benedict XIV* and 
Clement XIII, The chief portion of its wators^ 
gush 'out through the beautiful Pmtam di 
Mt it alw supplies twelre others publjw 
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and the greater part of the lo%ver city. (2.) The 
Acqua Felice^ named after the conventual name of 
its restorer Sixtus V. (Fra Felice) is, prohahly, a 
part of the ancient Aqua Olaudia, though some 
take it for the Ahxandrina, It supplies twenty- 
seven public fountains, and the eastern part of the 
city. (3.) The AcqmPaola, the ancient Alsietina, 
supplies the Tramievere and the Vatican, and 
feeds, among others, the splendid fountains before 
St. Peter’s. Of the ruins' of the other aqueducts 
the most extensive, within Rome, are those of the 
Arcus Nero7iiani^ and of the Aqua Crahra ; the 
most interesting are the Porta Maggiore, with the 
two channels of the Aqua Claudia and Anio Nevus^^ 
and the remains of the triple aqueduct of Agrippa 
by the Porta S, Lorenzo^ The following woodcut 
(after Hirt) represents restored sections of them, 
preserving their relative proportions : — > 



Fig. !• — Section of the Pmia Maggiore at 
Rome : a. the Aqua Claudia; h. tho Anio Nomis; 
c. openings to give vent to the air. 

Fig. 2. — Section of the triple aqueduct of 
Agrippa: a. the Aqm Marcia; h, the Aqm 
Tepuh; c, the Aqua Julia. The two latter arc 
of brick and vaulted over. The ahr-vents are also 
shown. . ^ i 

The magnificence displayed by the Romans in 
their public works of this class, was by no means 
confined to the capital ; for aqueducts more or less 
stupendous were constructed by them in various 
and even very remote pmds of the empire, — jat 
Athens, Corinth, Catana, Salona, Nicomedia, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Alexandria in the Troad, Syra- I 
cuse, Mete, Clermont in Auver^e, Nimes (the 
I*ont duGard), Lyon, Evora, Merida, and Segovia. 
Those at Ephesus and Alexandria were built by 
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Hadi’ian and Herodes Atticus, and that at Athens 
was commenced hy Hadrian and finished by Anto- 
ninus Pius, who also built those at Corinth and 
Nicomedia. That at Evora, which was built by 
Quintus Sertorius, is still in good preservation ; 
and at its termination in the city has a very ele- 
gant casteUum in two stories, the lower one of 
which has Ionic columns. Merida in Spain, the 
Augusta Emerita of the Romans, who established 
a colony there in the time of Augustus, has among 
its other antiquities the remains of two aqueducts, 
of one of which thirty-seven piers are standing, 
with three tiers of arches ; while of the other 
there are only two which form part of the original 
constructions, the rest being modern. But that or 
Segovia, for which some Spanish writers have 
claimed an antiquity anteidor to the sway of the 
Romans in Spain, is one of the most perfect and 
magnificent works of the kind anywhere remain- 
ing. It is entirely of stone, and of great solidity, 
the piers being eight feet wide and eleven in 
depth ; and, where it traverses a part of the city, 
the height is upwards of a hundred feet, and it has 
two tiers of arches, the lowermost of which are 
exceedingly lofty. 

We proceed to describe in detail the construc- 
tion and arrangements of Roman aqueducts. There 
arc three matters to he considered : the source 
from which the water was derived ; the aqueduct 
itself, by which it was conveyed ; and the reser- 
voir in which it was received, and from which it 
was distributed for use. 

( 1 .) The Sources. — It is unnecessary to follow 
Vitruvius into the minute rules which he lays 
down for the discovery of springs, where they 
were not naturally visible, and for testing the 
’ quality of the water: it is enough to refer to his 
statements as showing the importance attached to 
these points. (Vitruv. viii. 1.) It was also neces- 
sary that the springs should have such an eleva- 
tion, as that, after allowing for the fall necessary 
to give the channel its proper inclination, the water 
should enter the final reservoir at a sufficient 
height to permit of its distribution for public and 
private use ; for there were no engines used, as in 
modem waterworks, to raise the water to a higher 
elevation than that at which it was required. 
When the source had been fixed upon, whether it 
was an open spring {fons)^ or one got at by sink- 
ing a well {puleus% a bead was dug for the water, 
and inclosed with a wall ; and, if necessary, the 
supply was increased by digging channels from 
neighbouring springs : the rules for these opera- 
tions also are minutely laid down by Vitmvius 
(viii. 7. s. 6. §§ 12—15). 

(2.) The Channel^ orAqmdmt itself P — In order 
to convey the water from its source to its destina- 
tion, a channel was constructed, having a slight, 
and, as nearly as possible, a uniform declivity. 
An elaborate description of the means adopted to 
seeuxe this object is quite needless for readers of 
the present day, as they were almost precisely 


* Though the word aquaeductus is applied gene- 
rally to the whole structure, yet in its special and 
proper meaning it seems only to have signified 
that part of the work in which the water-channel 
was carried over a valley, on arches or on solid 
substructions: a channel on the surface of the 
ground was properly called rivm; and one beneath 
the surface, rims snbterranms, or mnimlm* 
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similar to tliose with which we are familiar in our 
railways: hills were pierced through hy tunucls, 
and valleys crossed cither by solid substructions 
or arches of masonry, according to the height re- 
quired ; and of these arches there were often two 
tiers, and sometimes even three. The channel 
itselt (spectis, cmiaUs) was a trough of hiick or 
stone, lined with cement, and covered with a 
coping, which was almost always arched ; and the 
water either ran directly through this trough, or it 
was carried through pipes laid along the trougli. 
When tlic channel was carried beneath the sur- 
face, ]f the hill through which it passed w'as of 
rock, it \wis meiely cut in the rock ; hut if of earth 
or sand, it was constructed of blocks of stone. 

The following woodcut represents a portion of 
a double-arched aqueduct, and shows a section of 
the speciis {a) ; b h are projecting blocks, which 
are often seen in sucli positions, and wJiicli were 
doubtless the supports fur the centerings used in 
building the arches. 



The object of covering the was to exclude 
the sun and rain, and other corruptions and oh- 
fitructions ; hut it was necessary to provide a vent 
for the air, which otlunavise ' would have been 
compressed to such a degree as to hurst the walla 
or roof of the fip/ms. These vent-holes were 
made at regular intervals in the roof of the 
or, wlien another channel passed over Ifc, in the 
side. They are represemted in the sections, given 
above, of the Jfpm Clmidia^ Marcia^ See. To 
ventilate the subterranean channel of an aqueduct, 
a shaft (puieus) of masonry was carried to the 
surface of the ground at intervals of an u'C/u.v, or 
TiO Homan feet (or two actm^ according to l^liny, 
w'ho calk them lumina)., as shown in the following 
woodcut (after ilirt), which represents the plan, 
longitudinal section, and transverse section, of 
pint of a rirus subfemmeus, the ruins of which 
still cxi»st at Ihdmyra. 

The riims subteiranem possessed the advantage 
over the arpumiucius of being less exposed to 
variations of tem]>erature, and more secure from 
injury } on the other hand, it was of course more 
ditnciilt to get at when it required repairs. A 
reference to the account given above, rd* the Uomau : 


aqueducts, will show how largo a portion of them 
was subterranean. 



a, The water-course ; A steps giving access to 
it ; c, the shaft ; J, c, section of the .sjiecua and 
bliaft ; traiKSversc section of them. 

Instead of, or within, the pities (fiditfae^ 

tubuli)^ were oftvii used for tlu3 }>ussage of the 
wat(>r. They were of lead, or terra-cotta (fwtileh), 
and sometimes, for the sake of economy, of'h'ather. 
'i’ho rules which Vitruiiiis lays down apply ]iar- 
ticulariy to leaden pipes, although lie gives the 
prefenmee to the earthen ones, chicily on the 
ground tlnit the water which passed through 
was more wIioleHomc. The pipes were made in 
h'tigths not lc.ss than ten feet, and of various 
wuilhs, which were clenoininab'd in the miuiner 
explained under Flstula. They were cemented 
together at the joints, which in earthen pipe.s were 
inade to ov<‘rhip, and when the wat<*r was hrst let 
in, ashes w(‘re mixed with it, in orch^r that they 
might settle in the joints and stop them more com- 
pletely, ''J’'he use of pipes permitted variations to 
be made in the construction of the mpieduct : 
namely, the water could he carried round, insteml 
of through a hill, if the circuit was not too great ; 
and ill very wide valleys, the costly structure of 
arches could be dispmisod with. In this wiw\ a 
low horizontal substruction was made across the 
bottom of the valley, and tlie pipe was brought 
down the one slope, almig this sulmtiiiction, and 
up the ojipositc slope, to a height, of course, 
somewhat less than that of the opposite sidiv Tfic 
horiisimtal part of the pipe across the bottom of tlm 
vall(‘y (vmter)i had ventilating openings for the 
escape of the air. At the bendings, instead of the 
pipe, an elbow was bored in a solid piece of .stoiug 
into which the ends of the adjacent piec(‘s of pipe 
wm securely cemented. (For further details, see 
Vitruvius.) In those plac(‘s v/here the ]>ip{*s 
wore laid on the surface, rc'hmwolrs wen' HoUMdimes 
made, at intervals of 200 (24,000 fe<‘i), In 

order that, if a part of the [dpe nemhol repair, the 
supply of water might not be entindy cutoif, The 
advantage in theuse of ])ipes, accord ing‘ to VitnivIuM, 
was the facility of rcjiairing them. 

The ^ slope on which the aqueduct 

was hiiiU, in order to give tlu^ wfiitcr a proper fall 
{Ithrmnentnm)^ ^oght not, says Vitruvius, to bo 
less than lialf a foot in every 300 feet (1 in 200) j 
hut Flhiy onl^y allows a mnliem (a quarter of an 
inch) in 100 iVet. The great circuit, which most 
of the acpKsducta of Home made, was taken chiefly 
(as is the case with the New Iliver), to prevent 
the too rapid descent of the water. There is, 
however, a considentbk variation in their da- 
clivhk's: for example, tht Jf/m M«w*4litnd lid' 
I 
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Cmiidm^ tlioiigh of such different lieigEts at 
Rome, Have their Koiirces at the same elc\ation. 

At convenient points on the course of the aque- 
duct, and especially near the middle and end, 
there was generally a reservoir {piscina^ piscina, 
Uinosa) in which the water might deposit any 
sediment that it contained. The construction of 
these reservoirs will be understood from the follow- 
ing woodcut, which represents a restored section of 
one which still exists. 



The water flowed from the aqueduct a into the 
first upper chanihcr, thence down and up again 
thiough the openings d, c, c, into the second upper 
chamber, out of winch it passed into the continua- 
tion of the aqueduct /] having deposited its sedi- 
ment in the two lower chambers, which could be 
cleaned out by the door (L The piscina was not 
always vaulted: Hart, from whose work the above 
cut is taken, gives also an engraving of an open 
piscina. These reservoirs were not always used : 
for example, the Aqim Virgo and the Alsiclmu 
w'ere without them. They were especially neces- 
sary when the water was conveyed through pipes. 
They were also used as reservoirs for the supply 
of the neighbouring country, chiefly for the pui*- 
poses of irrigation. 

The details, which we have now been noticing, 
are ininutcly described by Frontinus, and hy 
Vitruvius'^' (viii, c.7. s. 0), and briefly hy Pliny 
(/J.A^xxxi. G. s. 31). 

(3.) 77(6 Termination of the Aquedtmf^ and the 
Arrangements for the Disfnlmtion of tts Water. 
— The wuitcr thus conducted to the city was re- 
ceived, when it reached the walls, in a vast reser- 
voir called casteliwn^ which formed the head of 
water and also served the purpose of a meter. 
The more ancient name in use, when the aque- 
ducts were first constructed, was dhidieulitm. 
(Fest. s. v) From this principal oastelUm the 
water flowed into other eastdla^ whence it was 
distributed for public and private use. The term 
easieilum is sometimes also applied to the inter- 
mediate reservoirs already mentioned. 

The chief mstellim was, externally, a highly 
decorated building ; for example, that of Hadrian, 
at Athens, was adorned with Ionic pillars, and 
that at Evora, in Portugal, had the form of a cir- 
cular temple. Internally, there was generally one i 
vast chamber, with a vaulted roof supported hy 
massive pillars, into which the water flowed from 

* The particular attention which Vitruvius 
p;iys to the conveyance of water through pipes, 
warrants the supposition that in his time, when 
some of the most important of the acjueducts were 
not yet erected, that method was very largely 
employed* 


the aqueduct, and from which it was conducted 
through pipes of fixed dimensions, into three smaller 
reservoirs, which "were, however, so aiianged, that 
the middle one was only supplied from the over- 
flow of the other two. Of these three reservoirs, 
the two outer supplied respectively the public ])atlis 
and the private houses, and tlie middle one the 
public ponds and fountains {lacus et sullen Ics) : 
so that, in case of a deficient supply for nsefid 
purposes, none would he wasted on the fountains : 
the arrangement also enabled a proper account to 
be kept' of the quantity supplied for private use, 
for the protection of the revenue derived from this 
source. (Vitruv. viii. 7. s. 6. §§ 1, 2.) 

The minor castellan which received the wat(‘r 
fi'om this chief head, were distributed over the 
city, m such a manner that the Aqua Apjna sup- 
plied seven regiones hy means of twenty custella ; 
the Anio Vetus^ ten Q'cgiones througli thirty-five 
castella ; the M<(,rcda^ ten regmies through fifty-ono 
castcJla ; the Tcpula, four regiones through fourteen 
castella ; the Julia., seven regiones througli seven- 
teen castella s the Virgo, three regiones through 
eighteen castella ; the Claudia and thoAwfo Veins, 
ninety-two castella. (Frontin. 79 — 86.) For an 
account of the parts of the city supplied by the 
different aiiucducts, see Becker, Ilandh. d. Rom. 
Altertli. vol. i. pp. 707, 708. 

Thq subjoined plan and elevation represent a 
niin still remaining at Romo, commonly called tlic 

Trophies of Marius,” which is generally c(tn- 
sidered to have been the castcllum of an aqueduct. 



It is now much dilapidated, but was tolerably 
entire about the middle of the ICth century, as 
may be seen by the drawing published by (hnnncci 
(Aniichitd d% Roma, iii, p. 100), from which this 
pstoration 5s made. The trophies, then remain- 
ing^ in their places, from which the monument 
derives its nuxlern appellation, are now jtlaced on 
the Capitol The ground plan is given from an 
c.xcavation made some years since hy the students 
of the French Academy ; it explains part of the 
internal construction, and shows the arrangement 
adopted for disposing of the supoidliious water of 
an aqueduct. The general stream of water is first 
divided by^ the round proji-cting buttress into two 
courses, ivhich sahdivido ^themselves into live minor 
streams, and finally fall into a reservoir. 

The castella were divided into two classes, the 
puUica and primta,. 
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The castdht publica were again suhdivlded into 
six classes, which furnished water for the following 
uses: — (1.) The Praetoiian camp (casfm) ; (2.) 
the ponds and fountains {lacus et sahented) ; (3 ) 
the circus, naumachiae, and amphitheatres {miaiera) ; 
(4.) the haths, and the service of certain im- 
portant handicrafts, such as the fullers, dyers, and 
tanners pw/Aca) ; (5.) irregular distributions 
made by the special order of the emperor {nomine 
(W&seu.s); (b j extraordinary grants to private 
individuals bv the favour of the piince (henejicia 
Caesans). The distribution under each of these 
heads is described by Bhontinus (3, 78). 

The castelid privata were, as the name implies, 
for the supply of private houses. When a sujiply 
ol water from the aqueducts was fist granted for 
private uses, each person obtained his quantum by 
inserting a branch pipe, as we do, into the main ; 
which was probably the custom in the age of 
Vitruvius, as he makes no mention of private rc- 
ser\oirs. Indeed, m early times, all the water 
hrouqht to Home by the aqmulucts was applied to 
public purposes exclusively, it being forbidden to 
the citii!(Uis to divert any portion of it to their own 
use, except such as escaped by flaws in the duets 
or jnpes, which was termed mpia cudmu. (Fioiitin. 
!) L) • Hut as even this pennission opened a 
door fir great abuses from the fraudulent conduct 
of the aqudrii, who damaged the ducts for the 
puri>ose of selling the aqmt caduca^ and as the sub- 
sequent mctliod of supply requin'd the main-pipe 
to lie punctured in too many places (Frontiii. 27), 
a remedy was sought by tlu' iuhtitution of cuddla 
prmtia^ and the public were bencidbrvvard for- 
bidden to collect the aqum mduca^ unless pennission 
was given by special favour (hene/tcium) of tlio 
cnqieror. (Frontin. 111.) The caddU privata 
were built at the joint expense of the famili(‘s 
Htipplied by them ; hut they were considered as 
juiblie property, and were under the control of the 
mratorea uquancm, (Frontin. 106.) The right of 
watc*r (Jum aqme impdratae) did not follow the 
lieir or purchaser of the property, hut was renewi'd 
Iiy grant upon every change in the possession. 
(Frontin. 107.) 

The leaden eiatorns, which each person had in 
his own house to receive the water laid on from 
the rmtdhm prlvaUm^ were called cuatdla do- 
madU'tu 

All the water which entered the mddhm was 
measured, at its ingress and egress, by the sis!c of 
tlie tube throtigli which it passed. The fonner 
was called inoddm acoeptorim^i the latter eropalo- 
riu.% To distribute the water was termed emjare ; 
the distribution, eropaiio; the size of the tulie, 
JhfutarMni or m-odidornm arpadtas^ or Hiimcru The 
smaller pipes which led from the main to the 
houses of private persons, were called pwidae; 
those inserted by fraud into the duct itself, or into 
the main after it had left the castelhim, fisiulae 
idmim, 

Tlio cropatio was itigulated by a tube called 
of the diameter required, and not less than a 
foot in length, attached to the extremity of each 
pipe, where it entered the castfdlum j it was pro- 
bably of lead in the time of Vitruvius, such only 
being mentioned liy him ; but was made of bronze 
{mnem) when Frontin us wrote, in order to check 
tile roguery of the ai|uarii, who were able to in- 
crease or diminish the flow of water from the 
reservoir by compressing or extending the lead. 
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As a fiiitlier security, the cahx -uas stamped. 
Pipes winch had no cal'ur^ weie termed sohiiae. 
Frontinus also observes that the velocity of the 
water passing through the and, consequently, 
the quantity given out, could be varied according 
to the angle which the calix made with the side of 
the resciToir ; its proper position was, of course, 
horizontal. 

It is evident how ■watchful an oversight must 
have been required to keep the aqueducts in repair, 
to regulate their use, and to jirevent the fraudulent 
abstraction of their water. Under the republic, 
this office was discliarged, sometimes, by the 
censors, but more generally by the acdiles (Cic. 
ad JJu\ viii. 6), and sometimes a special over- 
seer was appointed. (Frontin. 05, 11.0,) Augustus 
first established the office of curator (or prue~ 
pectus) aqiiantm (Suet. (hiai\ 37), the duties 
of which are minutely described by Frontinus (00), 
who seems, while he lield the oflice, to have per- 
formed it with the utmost zeal : among other 
cares, he had plans andmodids made o' the whole 
conr.se of all the aqiu'duct.s (17, 64). The eu- 
rafarcs aqicanim were hne.sted vvitli considerable 
authority. Tlnqy were attimchnl outside the city 
by two lictors, three public slaves, a secretary, and 
other attendants. 

In the time of Nerva and Trajan, aliody of four 
liumlr(‘d and .sixty slaw's were constantly emjiloytul 
iiiubu’ the ordens of the eura fores aquaram in at- 
tmidiug to the aqueducts. They were divided 
into two familioK, i\\c famitia pddica^ establislunl 
by Agrippji, and the Jamilia. VWc.sv/rA, added by 
Claudius ; and they wen* sub(li\i(h-d into the fol- 
hnviiig clas.sc.s : - 1 . I'lienV/av, wHom; duty it was 
to ath'iid to tlio ]>ipe,s and ealices. 2. The eaUd- 
ko'ii^ who ha<l the Huperiiitomleuce of all tha 
cusft'/fo, both within and without the city. 3. I’he 
cirattkavs, so callmi brnnusi* they had to go from 
post to po.st, to examine Into tlu* state of the works, 
and also to keep watch over the iabour<*rs em- 
ployed upon tln‘ni. 4. I’he or |iaviourB, 

who had to remove and relay the pavement whmi 
the pi})e.s ]>cii{‘ath it required attention. A 1‘he 
tedo/rs^ "who bad charge of tint nmsonry of tiics 
aqueducts. These and otlier workmen appear tr» 
have been included imder the general term of 
Awauii. (Cod. xii, tit 42 or 43. s. 10 ; Frontin. 

1 16, 117.) The following aro the most important 
works on the Homan aqueducts : -■ — FrontimiM, d<t 
AqtMMucUlms IJrhis Jiumae ; Fabretti, f/o Aquis 
d Aqmcdud'dms Vefaris /{omae ; Stieglitz, Ar- 
cfmohHfh dar IJmhmsf ; Hirt, f/esdadde d, JJtm- 
kamf ; Flatner and IhnvAcw^ Iksdireihuiu! d. Stadt 
Uam; Becker, IJandhuch d, Mhmlsdtcu Alter- 
ifdumer, vol L) fP. fcj.j 

AQUAE DUCTUa f SpjivrrntrKH.l 

AQUAE ET KJNIB ixNTKKDIC'TlO. 

[ExHir.iinvr.] 

AQUAE 11 Auarus. [ SmiviTtiTKM.1 
AQUAE PLUVIAE AJiOENDAE ACTIO. 
I'hafc water was calb'd aqua plmua which fell from 
the clouds, and overflowed in eonsoipience of 
showers, and the prcvcuition of injiny to land from 
such water was the object of this nctiom The action 
aqum plwvkm was allowed betweim the owners of 
adjoining land, and might bo maintained oithor by 
tin; own(‘r of the higher land against the owner of 
tin" low(‘r land, in case tho latter by any thing done 
to his land {wmmfiwto aq^re) prevented tho wator 
^ from flowing naturally from tlm higher to th© 
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land ; or by tlio oinicr of tlie lower land against 
the owner of tbe higlier land, in case the latter did 
any thing to his laud by which the water flowed 
from it into the lower laud in a different way from 
what it naturally would. In the absence of any 
special custom, or law to the contrary, the lower 
land was subject to receive the water which flowed 
naturally from the uppcT land ; and this rule of 
law wnis thus expressed, — ager infeHor mpeHori 
servU. The fertilising materials carried down to 
the lower land were consideri'd as an. ample com- 
pensation for any damage which it might sustain 
from the water. Ma'ny difficult questions occurred 
in the application to practice of the general rules 
of law as to aqua pluvia ; and, among others, this 
question, — What things done by the owners of the 
land were to be considered as preventing or alter- 
ing the natural flow of the waters ? The conclusion 
of Ulpian is, that acts done to the laud for the pur- 
poses of cultivation were not to he considered as acts 
interfering with the natimal flow of the waters. 
Water which increased from the falling of rain, or 
in consequence of raiu changed its colour, was con- 
sidered within the defltiition of aqua pluvia ; for 
it was not necessary that the water in qiu'stion 
should be only rain water, it was sufficient if there 
was any rain water in it. Thus, when water 
naturally flowed from a pond or marsh, and a per- 
son did som(> thing to exclude such water from 
coming on his land, if such marsh received any 
increase from rain water, and so injimed the land of 
a neighbour, the person would be compelled by 
this action to remove tlic obstacle which he had 
creati'd to the frt'o passage of the* water. 

This action was allowed for the special pro- 
t{‘ction of land (ager) : if tlu' water injur'd a town 
or a building, the case then belonged to flmniiia and 
stillicidia. The action was only allowed to prevent 
damage, and therefore a person could not have 
this remedy against his neighliour, who did any 
thing to his own land by which he stopped the 
water which would otherwise flow to that person’s 
land and be pjrofitable to it. The title in the 
Digest contains many curious cjtsea. (Dig. 3D. 
tit 3 j Cic. ib’O Mumi. 10, Topic. 9 ; Boethius, 
Co7mnonL m Cic. Tog), iv. 0.) [Q. L.] 

AQUATUl, were slaves who carried water for 
bathing. See. into the female apurtnionts : they were 
also called uquamU^i and were held in great con- 
tempt. (Tuv. vi, 332 ; Festus, s. v. and Muller’s 
Note ; Ilicron. jCp. 27 j Jul Paul iii. 7.) Becker 
imagines that the name was also applied to slaves 
who had tlm care of the fountains and ponds in 
gardens, (fjaijus^ vol i. p. 238.) The aquarii 
were also public officers who attended to the aque- 
ducts under the aediles, and afterwards under the 
curalores aqmnnn. (Cic. ad Fam. vixi. 6 j Zeno, 
Cod. Just. xL tit 42 ; AQtrAJSBUCTua) [P. S.] 
A'QUITiA. [SioNA Mixitaeu.] 

AEA ^orijpioj/% an altar. 

Altars were in antiquity so indispansaWe a part of 
the worship of the gods, that it seemed iinpossihlo 
to conceive of the worship of the gods without 
altiirs. Thus we have the amusing syllogism in 
Lucian, el y^p eltrl ofol Kod ^eof AXAdi 

jttV elcrly fya feal ^eol (JupUcr Tmg. 

c. 51), In reference to the terms, /Sewyds properly 
signifies any elevatton, and hence wo find in 
Homer iepbif but it afterwards caxxjc to bo 

applied to an elevation used for the worship of tlio 
gnd »5 and hence an altar, ^Etrxdpa was used in 
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the limited sense of an altar for bnrnt-oflVrings. 
In Latin am and cdtare are often used without 
any distinction, but proporly am was lower than 
allure : the latter was erected in honour of the 
superior gods, the former in honour of the inferior, 
heroes and demigods. Thus we read in Virgil 
(Fcl. V. 65) : — 

“ En qiiattunr aras : 

Ecce duas tibi, Daplini ; duas, altaria, Pliuebo.” 

On the other hand, sacrifices wore offered to the 
infernal gods, not upon altars, but in cavities 
(scrobes, scrohicidi, ^6$poi^ Adtawi) dug in the 
groimd. (Festus, s. v. Altaria.) 

As among the ancients almost every religious 
act was accompanied by sacrifice, it was often 
necessary to provide altars on the spur of the oc- 
casion, and they were then constructed of cartb, 
sods, or stones, collected on the spot. When the 
occasion was not sudden, they were built witli 
regular courses of masonry or brickworlc, as is 
clearly shown in several examples on the column 
of Trajan at Rome. Sec the left-hand figure in 
the woodcut annexed. The first deviation from 
tliis absolute simplicity of form consisted in the 
addition of a base, and of a corresponding projec- 
tion at tlio top, the latter being intended to hold 
the file and the objects offered in sacrifice. These 
two parts are so common as to ])e almost uniform 
types of the fonn of an altar, and will be found In 
all the figures inserted underneath. 



Altars were cither square or round. The latter 
form, which was the less common of the two, is 
exemplified in the following figures. 



In later times altars were ornamented with fes- 
toons and garlands of flowera ; and the altar repre- 
sented in the next cut shows the maimcir in whidi 
these festoons were suspended. They wore also 
adorned with sculpinre ; and some were covered 
with the works of the most celebrated artists of 
antiquity. The first cut above exhibits a specimen 
of the olaboi'ato style, the outline of an Etruscan 
altar, in contrast with the unadorned altar. If au 
altar was eroeted before a statue of a god, it wm 
always to be lower than the statue before which it 
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was placed (Vitriiv. iv. f)). Of tins we ha\-e an 
example in a mcclallum on tlie Arch of Constantine 
at Homo, representing an altar cicctcd before a 
statue of Apollo, See the annexed cut. 



It was necessary that an altar should he Imilt 
in the open air, in order that the steam of the 
sacrifice might be wafted up to heaven, and it 
might he built in any place, as on the side of a 
mountain, on the shore of the sea, or in a sacred 
grove. But as the worship of the gods was in 
later times cliielly connected with temples, altars 
hcctimc an indispensable jm't of the latter, and 
though there could Ixj altars without t('in])lea, tlnu'c 
could hardly he temples without altars. Tins altars 
of burnt-offerings, at which animal sacrifices were 
presented, were erected Ixiforc the tmuplcs 
TTpovdoi^AcBch. SuppL 4i)7)yiis shown in the wood- 
cut in the article Antak ; hut there were also 
altars, on which incense was burnt and bloodless 
sacrifices offered, within the temple, and loincipally 
before the statue of the divinity to wlioni they were 
dedicated. All altars were places of refuge. The 
supplicants were considered as placing themselves 
under the protection of the deiti(!s to whom the 
altars wore consecrated ; and violence to the nnfim- 
tunale, even to slaves and criminals, in such cir- 
cumstances, was regarded as violence towards the 
deities themselves. It was also the practice among 
the Greeks to take solemn oatlis at altfirs, either 
taking hold of the altar or of the statue of the god. 
Cicero (pro Bulk 5) expressly mentions this as a 
Greek practice. (Comp. K. F. Hermann, Gottes- 
diend. Alter Ih. <1. GrkcMn^ § 17, and § 22* n. .9.) ! 
AliAEDSTYLOB. [Tbmplum.] 

All ATE I A (dpdrma)^ two shcrificos offered I 
every yejir at Sicyon in honour of Amtus, the 
general of the Achaeans, who after his death was 
honoured by his countrymen as a hero, in consequence 
of the command of an oracle. (Pans, ii 0. § 4.) 
The full account of the two festive days is pre- 
served in Plutarch’s life of Aratus (c. S3). The 
Sicyonians, says ho^ offer to Atatua two sacrifices 
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every year: the one on the dny on whicli ho 
delivered his native town from tyramiy, which 
is the fifth of the month of Daisius, the same 
w'hich the Athenians call Antlicstcrion ; and tliis 
sacrifice they call crcori/pia. The other they cede- 
hrate in the month in which they believe that he 
was born. On the first, the priest of Zeus oficred 
the sacrifices ; on the second, the priest of Aratus, 
wearing a white ribbon with purple spots in the 
centre, songs being sung to the lyre by the 
actois of the stage. The public teacher (yujum- 
(TLapxos) led his bo 3 ’'S and jmiiths in procession, 
probably to the lieroum of Aratus, followed hj the 
senators adorned with garlands, after whom came 
those citizens who wished to join tlie procession. 
The Sicj'-onians still observe, he adds, some parts 
of the solemnity', but the principal honours have 
hei'u abolished by'' time and other curumstances. 
(Wachsmuth, Uelhii. Allerth. vol. n. p. 5211.) [L.B.] 

AiiA^TRUM (dporpor)^ a plough, TIit‘ 
Greeks appear to have had from tlie earliest 
times div(‘rsitics in the lashion of their ploughs. 
Hesiod {Op. el /Jil% 4T2) advises the farmer to 
have always two ploughs, so tliat if one broke tlie 
other might he ready for use ; and they were to be 
of two kinds, the one called aordyuoi', heeausc* in it 
the plough-tail (yv'ri%l>urL%bura) was of the same 
piece of timber with the shai’e-b<‘ain 
dc)it(de) and the pole (pvpoif l(rra€oe^s^ lemo) ; and 
the other called Trrjicrdu, i. e. compacted, because in 
it the three above-mentioned parts, which were 
moreover to be of three difiVrent kinds of timber, 
were adjusted to one another, and fastened to- 
gether by means of nails (y/>p<poiaiu), (<5onip. 
Horn. Jl. X. 3.53, xiil 703.) 

The method of fornfing a phmgh of the former 
kind was by taking a yotingtroe with tw<H)ranches 
proceeding from its tnuik in opposite directions, so 
that wliilst in ploughing the trunk was made to 
R<‘rve for the pole, one of the two branches stood 
upwards and became the tail, arid tln*^ oth(*r p(‘m‘- 
trated the ground, and, being covered sonu'tinieH 
with bronze or iron, fulfilled tlie purpose of a share. 
This form is exhibited in the ujqiermoBt figure of 
the annexed woodcut, token from a modal. The 
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next figure shows tho plough still used in Mysia, 
asdoficribed and delinoated by Sir C. Fellows. It 
is a little mar© comjdicated tban the first plougfg 
inasTOueh as it consists of two pieces of timber in- 
stead of one, alumdie (ix^rhrj^ dim) boing htiorted 
into tho larger pieexi at ope side , of it* Bir u Ftiloivu 

I 3 
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{EMursiou in Jsiti. Minor^ 1830, p. 71) obsciTcs 
that each portion of tliis instrument is still calle<i 
by its ancient Greek name, and adds, that it seems 
suited only to the light soil prevailing where he 
observed it, that it is held by one hand only, that 
the fonii of the share (vvpis) varies, and that the 
plough is frequently used without any share. “ It 
is diawn by two oxen, yoked from the pole, and 
guided hy a long reed or thin stick (icdrpLvos), 
which has a spud or scraper at the end for cleaning 
the share.” See the lowest figure in the woodcut. 

Another leceiit traveller in Greece gives the 
following account of the plough which he saw in 
that country — a description approaching still nearer 
to the TTitcnhy dporpoy of Homer and Hesiod. “It 
is composed,” says he, “of two curved pieces of 
wood, one longer than the other. The long piece 
forms the pole, and one end of it being joined to 
the other piece ahont a foot from the bottom, 
divides it into a share, which is cased with non, 
and a handle. The share is, besides, attached to 
the pole by a short cross-har of wood. Two oxen, 
with no other harness than yokes, are joined to the 
pole, and driven by the ploughman, who holds the 
handle in his left liand, and the goad in his riglit.” 
(Hobhonse, Jmirnqj throiujh Alkinia^ &c., vol. i. 
p. 140.) A vie\y of the plain of Elis, representing 
this plough in use, is given by Mr. 8. Stanhope in 
his Ob/mjmi (p. 42). 

The yoke and pole used anciently in ploughing 
did not differ from those employed for draught in 
general Consequently they do not here require 
any further description. [Juuum.] To the bottom 
of the po/e, in the compacted plough, was attached 
the piouffk4ad^ which, according to Hesiod, might 
be made of any piece of a tree (especially tlie 
Trphvoy, i. e. the ilex, or holm-oak), the natural 
curvature of which fitted it to this use. But in 
the time and countiy of Virgil pains were taken, 
to force a tree into that form which was most ex- 
actly adapted to the purpose. {GeorgA. lOT, 170.) 
Th(3 uppc'r end of the buris being held by the 
plougbinan, the lower part, below its junction with 
the pole, was used to hold the Hhare-beam^ whicli 
was either sheathed with metal, or driven hare into 
the ground, according to circumstances. 

To those tliri'e continuous and most essential 
parts, the two following are added in the descrip 
tion of the plough hy Virgil : — ■ 

1, The eAiHh-huurJs^ or mouhldjoards {aures)^ 
rising on each side, bending outwardly, in such a 
inanner as to throw on cither hand the soil which 
had been previously loosened and raised by the 
share, and adjusted to the share-beam which was 
made double for the purpose of receiving them: — 

“ Binao anras^ duplici aptantur deniuHa dorso.” 

According to Palladius (i. 43), it was desirable to 
have ploughs both with earth-boards {gurlta) and 
without them (mmjdieia), 

3. The handle which is seen in Fel- 

lows’s woodcut, and likewise in the following rc- 
presentatimx of an ancient Italian plough. Virgil 
considers this part as used to turn the plough at 
the end of the farrow. “ Stivaque, quae currus a 
tergo torqiieat imos.” Sorvins, however, in his 
note on this line explains slim to mean “ the 
hancllo by which the plough is directed.” It is pro- 
bable that, as the dentalia, i. e. the two share-beams, 
which Virgil supposes were in the form of the 
Greek letter A, whicJi he describes hj du^did dorso^ 
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the buris was fastened to the left share-beam, and 
tile sti\a to the right, so that, instead of the simple 
plough of the Greeks, that described by Virgil, and 
used, no doubt, in his country (see the following 
woodcut), was more like the modern Lancashuo 
])lougli, ivhich is commonly held behind with both 
hands. Sometimes, however, the stiva (exerA??, 
lies. Op. et Dies, 467) was used alone and instead 
of the tail, as in the Myslan plough above repre- 
sented. To a plough so constructed the language 
of Columella was especially applicable, “ Arator 
stivae paeiie rectus innititiir” (i. fi) ; and the ex- 
pressions of Ovid, “ Stivaeque innixus arator ” 
(JSIei. viii. 218), and “ Inde prenions stivain dc- 
sigiiat moenia sulco.” {Fuat. iv. 825.) In place of 
“ stiva,” Ovid also uses the less appropriate term 
7 capiiliis” {Ep. de Porefo, i. B. 61) ; “ Ipse nianu 
capulum prensi modcratus aratri.” 'VV'hen the plough 
was held cither by the stiva alone, or by the buris 
alone, a piece of wood (mmdcid(c) was fixed across 
the summit, and on this the labourer pressed with 
both hands. Besides guiding the plough in a 
straight line, his duty was to foicc the share to a 
sufiicient depth into the soil. Virgil alludes to this 
ill the phrase “ Bepresso aratro ” {Oeorg. i. 45). 
The cross-bar, which is seen in AIi. Fellows’s 
drawing, and mentioned in Sir J. C. Ilobhouse’s 
description, and which passes from the pole to the 
share for the purpose of giving additional strength, 
was called (TTreiOr], in Latin fulrnm. The couJtiu’ 
(ci/lter^ Plin. II. M xviii. 48) was used hy tlie 
Romans as it is with us. It was inserted into the 
pole so as to depend vertically before the share, 
cutting through the roots winch came in its way, 
and thus preparing for the more complete loosening 
and overturning of the soil hy the share. 

About the time of Pliny two small wheels (wiae^ 
rotulae) were added to the plough in Rhaetia, ; and 
Hervius (1. c.) mentions the use of them in tlie 
countiy of Virgil The annexed woodcut shows 
the form of a wheel-plough, as reprcsenti^d on a 
piece of engraved jasper, of Roman workmanship. 
It also shows distinctly the temo or pole, tho 
coulter or culicr, the dentalc or sharedjcara, the 
buris or plough-tail, and the handle or stiva. 



(Caylus, Iter, d'^AuL v. pi. 83. No. fl) It coi- 
responds, in all esseulial particulars, with the 
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ploiigli now used about Mantua and Venice, of 
wliicli an engraving is given above. 1. Buris. 

2. Temo. 3. Dcntale. 4. Culter. 5, Vomer, 

C. Aiires. 

Respecting the operation of ploughing, see 
Aghicitltuiia, p. 40. [J. V.] 

A'RBITER. [Judex.] 

ARBITRA'RIA AT.TIO. [Actio.] 

ARC A, a chest or coffer. — LA chest, in which 
the Romans were accustomed to place their monc}':^ 
the pliraso ex w'cn solvere had the meaning of 
jiaying in ready nionc}'. (Comp. Cic. ad Ait. i. 
0.) These chests were either made of or hound 
with iron, or other metals. (Juv. xi. 2G, xiv. 259.) 
The name area was usually given to the chests 
in wliich the rich kept their monej^, and was op- 
posed to the smaller loculi (Juv. i. 39), saccuhts 
(Juv. XI. 26), and crumemi. 

2. A rca piihllca was used under tlie empire to 
signify the city-funds, which were distinct from 
the aerariinn and tlie ffscus, and the administra- 
tion of -which hclonged to tlie senate. (Vopisc. 
Aurd, 20.) Tlie name anu was, however, also 
used as (niinvaloiit to y/.sr«.s', that is, the imjieriul 
trcasiuy: thus, wo read of the arm Jhwicuturta, 
a7Ca olciirki^ area vruaria.^ A'O. (Syiuni, x. 33; 
compare Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 1.) 

3. Arm also signified the coffin in which persons 
were buried (Aiir. Viet. De Vlv. III. 42 ; Lucan, 
viii. 736), or the hier on which the corpse was 
placed previously to burial. (Dig. 1 1. tit. 7. s. 7.) 

4. It was also a strong cell made of oak, in whicli 
criminals and slaves wore confined. (Cic. iVo 
Milan, c. 22 ; Festiis, s. v. liobuni.) 

A'RCBRA, a covered carriage or litter, spreiid 
with cloths, which was used in ancient times in j 
Rome, to carry the aged and infirm. It is said to 
have obtained the name of arcora on account of its 
resemblance to an area, (Varr. L. L. v, 140, cd. 
MUller ; Gcll. xx. L) 

ARCIIKIGN (dpxe^oj/) jiropcrly means any 
pulilic place belonging to the magistrat<‘s (comp. 
Ilei’od. iv. 62), hut was more particularly up])hed 
at Athens to tlie archive ofiice, where tlie decrees 
of the pcuiplo and other state documents were pre- 
served. This office is sometimi^s called mondy rh 
(Dcm. c/e Cbn p. 275.) AtAtiieiisthe 
archives were kept in the temple of the mother of 
the gods {pdiTpepov)., and the charge of it was in- 
trusted to tlie president (iTn(rrdr7}$) of the senate 
of the Five -hundred. {Dam, de Fak»Le</. p. 331, 
iu Arido(j. i. p. 799 ; Fans. i. 3. § 4.) 

ARCIIIA'TER {apxiarpos, compounded of 
dpxbs or dpxe>^, a diiel’, and larpds, a physician), 
a medical title under tlie Roman emjnTors, the 
exact signification of which has been the subject 
of much discussion ; for while sonic persons in- 
terpret it “ the chief of tlie pliysicians ” {(pind 
dpXiriv rm larp&v) others explain it to mean “ the 
physician to the prince” {(jwthd rod dpxovro^ 
larpds). Upon tlie whole it siieras tolprably cer- 
tain that the former is the true meaning^ of the 
word, and for these reasons L From its ety- 
mology it can hardly have any other swise, and 
of all the words similarly formed {^pxi-riicrm^ 
kpxi-rplitMPos, dpX4«a*f<Tj'c07roif, &c,) there is not 
one that has any reference to '’dhe prince. ^2. We 
find the title applied to physicians who lived at 
Edcssa, Alexandria, &c., whore no king was at 
that time reigning. 3. (lalon (de Tlicr. ad Pi$. c. I, 
Yol. xiv. p. 211, od. Kiilin) speaks of Aiidromachua 
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being appointed “to ude orrr'^'‘ the pliyblciaiis 
(&pX€t>p}i i. c., m fact, to be “ archiater.” 4. ^Au- 
gustme (i>e Civit. Dei^ lii. 17) ap^ihes the woid to 
Aesculapius, and St. Jerome (metaphorically of 
course) to our Saviour (xiii. Ilomd. in S. Luc.)^ 
in both which cases it evidently means “ the chief 
physician.” 5. It is apparently synonymous villi 
proiomedLCiLS^ supra ^ncdicos^ cloimnvs medieornm., 
tiiidL sujmrpositiis mcdicorum^ all winch ('xprcsbioiis 
occur in inscriptions, &c., and also vith the title 
Ilais \da '*katelM^ among the Arabians, 6, We 
find the names of several persons w ho were phy- 
sicians to the emperor, mentioned without the ad- 
dition of the title archiider. 7. The archiatri wer(‘ 
divided into Arelaatri sancii paluih, who attended 
on the emperor, and Archiatn popuiarcs^ who at- 
tended on the people ; so that it is ctTtaiii that all 
those who bore this title were not “ pliysicians to 
the prince.''' The chief argiimoiit in favour of the 
contraiy opinion seems to arise from the fact, that 
of all those who are known to have held tlie ofIic<“ 
of Archiufri the greater part ccitainly were also 
])hysicjans to the emperor ; lait this is only what 
might rt priori be evyamted, ^iz. that those who 
had attained the highest rank in their profesMioa 
would be chosen to attend U]>(ui the prince, 

'j’hc first jiLTHon whom we find lieaiing this title 
is Aiulromachns, physiciaii to Nero, ami inventor 
of the Theriaca (Galen. /.<*.; Krotian. Lex. foe. 
JLippaer. Piiief.) : Imt It is not known whether he 
had at the same time aii} sort of nutlnu’ity over the 
rest of tlie profes.sion. in fad, tlnj history of the 
title is as obscure as its meaning, and it is ehielly 
by means ol tin* laws rerpocting the rmalical pro- 
fc.sshm that we h^arn the rank and duticK attached 
to it. In after times (aw was statml ahi»vt‘) the 
order appears to have been dividiwl, ami we find 
two distinct classes of urchiatri, uk. those of the 
palace and those of the peoph'. ((!od. I'hf^odoH* 
xiii. tit, 3 ; J)e JMcda'is vt Prajhiiorilms.) ’'I’lm 
archiatri sancii pahtii were pertioiw of high rank, 
who not only exercised their pndession, but were 
judges on occasion of any disputi's that might occur 
among the physicians of tlie place. I’hey luui 
certain privih'gew granted to them, e. g* they were 
exempted from all taxes, as were also their wiv(*s 
and children ; th<\y were not obliged to lodge 
soldiers or others In the provinces; they could not 
he put in prison, <&c. ; for though theta* jjrivih'ges 
seem at first to have been common to all phyKiciaus 
(Cod. Just. X. tit. 52. s. 6, Aiedivos H madime 
ArcJiiaiiUfs), yet aftmavurds they were confined to 
the jurchiatri of the iialaco, and to those of Rome, 
When tliey obhiined their dihinissal from aUend- 
anen on tint emperor, (‘itluT from (thl age or any 
other cause, th(*y retained the tit!(i e.r-are/aV/r/, 
or ex-^ire/iiuirk. (Cod. x. tit. 52, leg, 6.) filie 
arcMairi pajmfares were ^'Htablished for the relief 
of the poor, and each city was to be providtal with 
five, seven, or ten, according tr> its siv.e, (Dig, 
27. tit. L s. 6.) Rouui had fourteen, beHides one 
for the vestal virgins, ami one for the gymnasia. 
(Cod, ThoodoR, /, c.) They were pai<l by tki go- 
vemnnmt, and wime tlmrcd'oro obliged to attend 
their poor patients gratis ; but wtu'o allowed to re- 
ceive fees from tho rich. (Cod. Theodos. L The 
archiatri popnlaroa were not appointed by tho 


* Just as In FhiglantI the Presttlontof tho Col- 
Icgn of Rhysicliwis is (or used to b«) cx-officio fhy* 
siciuii to the sovereign. - ' • , * 
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governors of the provinces, hut were elected hy the 
people themselves. (Dig. 50. tit. 0. s. 1.) The 
office appears to have heon more lucrative than that 
of archiatri sancti palatii, though less honourable. 
In later times, we find in Cassiodorus (see Meibom. 
Comnierit. in Cuss. Formul. uivchiatr. Ilelmst. 1G68) 
the title “ comes archiaxrorum,” “ count of the arch- 
iatri,” together with an account of his duties, by 
which it appears that ho was the arbiter and judge 
of all disputes and difficulties, and ranked among 
the officers of the empire as a mcanus or 
(See Le Clerc, and Sprengel, UisL de la Med. 
Further information on the subject may he found 
in several works referred to in the Oxford edition 
of Thcophilus De Co)Y>. Hum. Faht\ p. 275 ; and 
in Goldhorn, De Arclmitris Roinanis ct eonmi Ori- 
qine usque ad finm imperii Romani Occidentalism 
Lips, ikl.) [W.A.a] 

ARCHIMLMTIS. [Mimus.] 

ARCHITECTU^RA (dpxt're/crovta, apxireK^ 
rouuc}))m in its widest sense, signifies all that wo 
understand hy arcldtcdurem and hy civil and niili- 
tarri engimering : in its more restricted meaning, it 
is the science of building according to the laws of 
proportion and the principles of beauty. In the 
former sense, it has its foundation in uecessifj/ : in 
the latter, upon aH taking occasion from necessity. 
The hut of a savage is not, properly speaking, a 
work of architecture; neither, on the other hand, 
is a building in which dilferent and incongruous 
styles arc exhibited side liy side. An architectural 
construction, in the artistic sense, must possess not 
only iitilifgm hut heauig, and also nnitg • it must be 
suggestive of some ideum and referable to some 
model. 

The architecture of every jieoplo is not only a 
most interesting branch of its antiquities, but also 
a most important feature in its history; as it fomis 
one of the mo.st durable and most intelligible evi- 
dences of advancement in ci’nlization. If the 
Greek and Roman literature and history had been 
a blank, wliat ideas of their knowledge, and power, 
and social condition would their monuments have 
still suggested to us ! What a store of such ideas 
is even now being developed from the moiiuraents 
of Asia, Egypt, and America I 

The oliject of the present article Is to give a very 
compendious account of the history and prii)ci])h‘s 
of the art, as practised hy the Greeks and Romans. 
The details of the subject will ]>e, for the most 
part, referred to their separate and proper heads. 
The lives of the architects will be found in the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology and 
Biography. 

It is well observed by Stieglitz that architecture 
has its origin in nature and religiom I’he neces- 
sity for a habitation, and the attempt to adorn those 
liabitations which wore iutended for the gods, arc 
the two causes from which the art derives its ex- 
istence. In early times we have no reason to sup- 
pose that much attention was paid to domestic 
architcctui'c, Init wo have much evidence to the 
contrary. The resources of the art were lavislu'd 
upon the temples of the gods ; and hence the 
greater part of the history of Grecian architecture 
is inseparably connected with that of the temple, 
and has its proper place under Ticmplum, and the 
subordinate headings, such as Coli|mna, mider 
which heads also the different orders are described. 

But, though the first rise of areintecture, os a 
fmc art, is competed with the temple, yot, viewed 
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as the science of construction, it must have been 
employed, even earlier, for otlim* purposes, such as 
the erection of fortifications, palaces, treasuries, and 
other works of utility. Accordingly, it is the 
general opinion of antiquaries, that the very earlieist 
edifices, of which we have any remains, are the so- 
cidlcd Gjmlopean works, in which we see huge 
unsqnarcd blocks of stone built togctlier in tlie best 
way that then* shapes would allow ; although it 
enn be proved, in some instances, that tlie rudeness 
of this sort of work is no sufficient proof of its very 
early date, for that it was adopted, not from want 
of skill, but on account of the object of the work, 
and the nature of the materials employed. (Bun- 
biiry, On Cyclopean Remains in Central Jtalym in the 
Classical MuseuMm vol.ih) [Murus.] The account 
of the early palaces cannot well be separated from 
that of domestic architecture in general, and is 
therefore given under Domus ; that of erections in- 
tended, or supposed to he intended, for ticasiuics, 
will be found imdcr Thesaurus. 

Ill addition to these, however, there arc other 
purposes, for which architecture, still using the 
term m its lower sense, would be required in a 
very early stage of political society ; such as the 
general aiTangeracnt of cities, the provision of 
a place for the transaction of piihiic Inisiness, 
with the necessary edifices afipertainiiig to it 
[Agora, Forum], and the whole class of works 
which we embrace under tlie head of civil en- 
gineering, such as those for drainage [ Cloaca, 
Emlsharius], for communicatiim Pons], 

and for the supply of water [ Aquaeductuh {. The 
nature of tliese several works among the Greeks 
and Romams, and the periods of their development, 
are described under the several articles. Almost 
equally neccssaiy are places devoted to public ex- 
ercise, health, and amusement, Gymnahium, Sta- 
dium, Hipi'odromus, Circus, Balneum, 'Thisa- 
TRUM, Amphitheatrum. Lastly, the skill of 
the architect has been from tbe earli(‘st times em- 
ployed to preserve the memory of defiarted num 
ami past events ; and hence wo have the various 
works of monumental and triumphal architi'cture, 
which are described under the heads Funuh, 
Arcus, Columna. 

The materials employed hy the architect were 
marble or stone, wood, and various kinds of cartli, 
pos.sessiiig the property of being plastic while moist 
and iiardening in drying, with cement and nuUai 
clumps for fastenings : the various metals were also 
cxtcnsi\ <iy used in the way of ornament. The dt‘- 
tails of this Imiiieh of th<‘ subject are given in the 
descriptions of the scvm'al kinds of building. 

TJie (d* architectural science are idUltj/m 

proportion^ ami the imilaiion of nature, 'j'iu* first 
requisite is that every detail of a building should 
be subordinate to its general purpose. Nest, the 
form of the whole and of its parts must Im d<*riv<‘d 
from simple geometrical figures; namely, the straight 
Hue, the plane surface, and regular or symmetrica 1 
roetilincar figures, as the efj.uiIateraJ or isosceles 
triangle, the sijuare or rcctangh*, and tlie regular 
polygons ; symmetrical curves, as the circle and 
ellipse ; and the solids arising out of these various 
figures, such as the cube, the pyramid, the C 3 diiider, 
the cone, the hemisphere, <&c. j.astly, the oriia* 
mentfl, by which tfiese forms are relieved and 
beautified, must all bo founded either on geo- 
metrical forms or on the imitation of nature. 

To this outlino of the purposes and principhis of 
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tlie art, it only remains to subjoin a brief sketcb of 
its history, whicb Hirt and Muller di\ide into five 
periods : the first, which is chiefiy mythical, comes 
down to the time of Cypselus, 01. 30, E. c. G6‘0 
(Muller brings this period down to the 50th Olym- 
piad, B. c. 580) : tlie second period comes down to 
the termination of the Persian war, 01. 75. 2, B. c. 
478 (Muller brings it down to 01. 80, B. c. 460) : 
the third is the brilliant period from the end of the 
Persian war to the death of Alexander the Great, 
01. 114, B. c. 323 (Muller closes this period with 
the death of Philip, 01. 1 1 1, b. a 33C) : the fourth 
period is brought down by liirt to the battle of 
Actmm, B. c. 31, but by hluller only to the 
Roman conquest of Greece, b. c. 14C; the latter 
division has the convcnienco of marking the tran- 
sition from Greek to Roman arciii tectum : Plirfs 
fifth period is that of the Roman empire, dowm to 
the dedication of Constantinople, a. d. 330 ; while 
Muller’s fifth period embraces the whole history of 
Roman architecture, from the time when it began 
to imitate the Gieck, down to tlie middle ages, 
when it became mingled with the Gothic : Ilirt’s 
division requires us to draw a more definite line of 
demarcation than is possible, between the Ptoinaii 
and Byzantine stylos, and also places that line too 
early. 

I'lic characteristics of these several periods will 
be developed under tlie sirticles which dcsciihe the 
several classes of buildings : they arc therefore 
noticed in this place with the utmost possible 
brevity. Our information respecting the first period 
is derived from the Homeric poems, the tradi- 
tions preserved by other writers, and the most 
ancumt monuments of Greece, Contral Italy, and 
the coast of Asia Minor. Strongly fortified cities, 
palaces, and treasuries, are the chief \vorks of 
the ('arlicr part of this period ; and to it may be 
referred most of the so-called Cyclopean remains ; 
while the era of the Dorian invasion marks, in 
all proliability, the commencement of the Dorian 
style of tempie areliitecturi*. Idie principal names 
of artists belonging to this period are Daedalus, 
Kuryalus, Ilypcrbiiis, Doeius,and some others. In 
the second period the art miido rapid advances 
under the powerful patronages of the aristocracies 
in some cities, as at fSparla, and of the tyrants in 
others, las Cypselus at Corinth, Theagnes at Megara, 
Ckkstlienes at Sicyon, the Reisistratids at Athens, 
and Folycrates at Samos. Architecture now as- 
sumed decidedly the character of a fine art, ami 
became associated with the sister arts of sculpture 
and painting, which are essential to its develop- 
nmnt. The temples of particular deities were en- 
riclu'd and adorned hy presents, such as those 
which Croesus sent to the Pythian Apollo, Mag- 
nificent temples sprung up in all the principal 
Greek cities ; and while the Doric order was 
brought almost, if not quite, to piufection, in ( Ireece 
Proper, in the Doric colonies of Asia Minor, and 
in Central Italy and Sicily, tie Ionic order ap- 
peared, already perfect at its first invention, in the 
great temple of Artemis at l^lphesns. The ntins 
still existing at Paestum, Syracuse, Agrigentum, 
Selinus, Aegiiia,and other phw'f'S, are imperishahhf 
monuments of this period. Nor were works of 
utility neglected, as wo see in the fountain of the 
Peisistratids at Athens, the aqueduct at Bamos 
f AqiJAEnuc'rBflj, the sewers atui hatbs 

(ftokvjij^^'fidpa) at Agrigentum. To this period also 
kdong the great works of the lioiimn kings* The 
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commencement of the third and most brilliant 
period of the art nas sipnalizf'd by the n-buibling 
of Athens, the establishment of regular prmdjih's 
for the laying out of cities by f lippodainiiH of Mile- 
tus, and the groat works of tlie ago of Perieh\s, Ijy 
the contemporaries of X^heidias, at Athens, Elensis, 
and Olympia ; during its course every eiiy of 
Greece and her colouies was adorned with splendid 
edifices of every description ; and its termination 
is marked by the magnificent works of Deinoerates 
and his contemporaries at Alexandria, Antu.eli, 
and other cities. The first part of the fourth fie- 
riod saw the extension of the Greek arelilti'ctiire 
over the countries cninpiered hy Alexander, and, 
in the West, the comiiien cement of the new style, 
which arose from the imitation, with &onu‘ aitm*- 
ations, of the Greek forms hy Ibmian tirehitecli', 
to which the conquest of Greece gave, of course, 
a new impulse. I*}'' the time of AiigUidus, Ilome 
was adorned with every kind of public and pri- 
vate edifice, smroiiiided by villas, and fundidu-d 
witli roads and aqueducts ; and these various 
erections were adorned b}' the foruih of Grecuan 
art } but already Vitniviiih liegims to complain that 
the l»urity of that art is corrupted hy the intermix- 
ture of heterogeneous fonns. d'liis lU’oee.ss ol‘ ileie- 
rioration went on rapidly during tlie fifth period, 
though coiuhiiied at first a 5th inerenhing mag- 
Tiificence in the scale and number of tfui buihlings 
erected. X’he (Uiriy part of this pmiod is made illtis- 
triousby the numerous works of Angustus, and his 
successors, especially th(‘ Fhirii, *Nerui, 'Ihajan, 
Hadrian, and tiie Antonim*M, at liome and in the 
provinces ; but from the time of the Antoidnes the 
decline of the art was rapid and deuihal, in one 
department, a new impulse was given to nrehitee- 
tnre by tlie rise of Christian chnndies, which were 
generally built on the model of the Rmnnn Pudliea* 
One of the most splendid specimens of Ghristiau 
architecture is the ehnreh of S. Buphia sit (jomdan- 
tiiiople, huiit in the reign of .fuslinian, A. i>. .537, 
and restorsul, aftiT its partial sle* tnn'tion hy an 
earthriuake, in 55 L But, long ludbro {fun time, 
the Greco-Bomau style Imd become thoroughly 
corrupUnI, and that now style, which is called the 
Byzantine, had arisen out <»f the mixture of Eonuin 
architecture with ideas derivetl from the Noritieru 
nations. It jb beyond eur limits to pursue tiuf 
history of this and latm' styles of the art. 

Of the ancient writers, from whom our knowlede'c 
of the subject is derived, the most important i.,, of 
course, Vitruvius. X'he following are the prluelpnl 
modern works mi tlu‘ general subject; Wincleb 
mo miy Vi il/jrr dh JiuukHunf Arri//iw, 

1782; Btieglitz, An*/ri/o/or/m dvr ihudmud^ 1 110 1, 
and UvrvhivJdv dvr ; Hill, /iu/z/vo..*/ 

mvk dvn (*riaHhiifzvu dvr AHvti^ JBb.q, and (tvr* 
c/uvhfn dvr Ihiiihuid bvidva AUvn^ lo2l; MlUIer, 
Ilamlhmh dvr Ara/diolu/iiv dvr 1825 ; the 

various works of traveds, topography, and itiui- 
qiiities, such ns those of Btuart, Ghmnller, Chirki*, 
Dodwi'll, &c., all the uiont important of winch 
will be foimd eited hy the aufcimrith*! referred to ; 
and, for Central Italy, MUller’s Mrmhr^ iind 
AlM-kcn'H MilitdUuHvii, mr d&r limmedivn //err- 

AROrnTHBO'IUJa fDKr.w.l 

ARCH UN government of 

Athens appears to have gone through the cyck* of 
changes, which ancient likicgy records as thu lot of 
many other states* It bt‘gwi with mpimrcby ; «d 
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after passing tliroiigli a dynasty ^ and aristocracy, 
ended in deinoeracy. Of the kings of Athens, con- 
sidered as the capital of Attica, Theseus may 
ho said to have been the first ; for to him 
whetiicr as a real individual or a representativo 
of a certain period, is attiibuted the union of the j 
different and independent states of Attica under 
one head. (Time. li. 15.) The last was Codms ; 
ill acknowledgment of whose patriotism in 
meeting death for liis country, the Atlieiiians 
are said to have determined that no one should 
succeed him with the title of jSacriAciis, or king. 
It seems, however, ec[ualiy prohahle, that it was 
the Hollies who availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to seiwe their own interests, hy aholish- 
iiig the lungly power for anotbvr, the possessors of 
which they called 'dpxovrc^ or ralers. These for 
some time continued to he, like the kings of the 
house of Codrus, appointed for lilc : still an impor- 
tant point was gained hy the iiohles, the office 
heing made vrrevOwos, or accountahic (l^aiis. iv. 5. 
§ 4 ; iJein. c. Neaer. p. Id70 ; Aristot. PoUt. ii. 
,9 ; Bdckh, Puh. Peon, of Aikam, vol. ii. p. 27. 
1st ed.), which of course implies that the nobility 
had some control o\er it; and perhaps, like the 
harons of the feudal ages, th(*y exercised the power 
of deposition. 

Tins state of things lasted for twelve reigns of 
archons. The next step was to limit the contina- 
ance of the office to ton years, still confining it to 
the Medontidae, or house of Codrus, so as to esta- 
bllali what the Creeks called a dynasty, till tlie 
archonship of hryxias, the last archon of tliatfjimily 
olecfci'd as such, and the seventh decennial archon. 
(Clinton, P. //., vol i. p. 182.) At the end of liis 
ten years (b, c. 6‘84), a niiieh greater changn look 
place : the archonship was made annual, and its 
various duties divided among a college of nine, 
chosen hy suffrage (xciporovia) from the Eupa- 
tiadae, or Patricians, and no longer elected from the 
Mc'donticlae exclusively. This arrangement con- 
tinued till the timocracy estahlished hy Solon, who 
made tlie cpialihcation for office depend not on 
birth, hut property, still retaining the election by 
suffrage, and, according to Plutarch, so far im- 
pairing the authority of the archons and other 
magistrates, as to legalise an appeal from them 
to the courts of justice instituk'd by himself. 
C^Oera reus ^px^us tra^e KplvHv^ djxolws ml 'rrepl 
^iceiveatf ms rb dtKacrr'tynop' iepiercLs 
Pint. Solon, 18.) The clectiao hy lot is believed 
to Imve been introduced hy Cleisthenes (k. c. 
508 ; Herod, vi. 188) ; for wc find this practice 
existing shortly after his time ; and Aristotle 
{Polit. ii. 9) expressly states that Solon made no 
alteration in the celp^rts^ or mode of election, liiit 
only in tlie qualification for office. If, however, 
there be no interpolation in the oath of the 
IIcHasts (Dem. c. Tmocr. p, 747), we are forced 
to the conclusion that the election by lot was 
as old as the time of Solon ; but the authority 
of Aristotle and other evidence strongly incline 
us to some such supposition, or rather leave 
no doubt of its necessity. The last change is sup- 
posed to have been made hyAristeidcs (Vpd<j>n 
KOLv))v dvai r^jP'iroXlrmav^ml robs 2tpxov- 
ras rdvreav atpeirOm^ Plat. Jrkt, 

22), who, after the battle of Pluiaoa (B. c. 470), 

^ By this is meant that the supreme power, though 
not monarchical, was confned to ouo family, 
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aholkhcd the property qualiiication, throwing open 
the archonship and other magistracies to all the citi- 
zens, that is, to the Thetes, as wtdl as the other 
clabscs, the former of whom were not allowed hy 
Solon’s laws to hold any magistracy at all ; in con- 
formity with which, we find that, even In the time 
of Aiisti'ides, the archons were chosen liy lot from 
the wealthiest class of citizens (o! Tvcpraicoorio-, 
jttcStjttvoq rlut. ArM. ad init). 

ytill, after the removal of the old restrictions, 
some security was left to insure respectability; 
for, previously to an archon entering on oiliee, 'he 
underwent an examination called the dvdicpicTL^ 
(Pollux, viii. 85 ; Deinar. c.Artstog, p. 107 ; tovs 
cvpea dpxovras dpaicphere el yovms ed 'rrotovrip. 
Dem. c. Piibid. p. 1820), as to his being a legi- 
timate and a good citizen, a good son, and qualified 
in point of property : el rh TLfi'pij.d icrrip aur^ ; 
was the question put. Now, tlu-re arc (Hebh- 
maim, /Ic (Juiu'iiiis^ p. 312, ; Bnekh, \ol. ii. p 277) 
strong reasons for supposing that this form of e\- 
ainiaatlou continued even after the time of Ari- 
stcid(‘s ; and if so, it would folhnv tliat the riglit 
in queytioii was not given to the I'hekvs pro- 
miscuously, but only to such as posse.ised a cer- 
tain amount of property. But even if it were so, 

I it is admitted that tins latter limitation koiui be- 
came obsolete ; for we read in Lysias CT/rep rov 
^Adupdrov, p. 189), that a needy old man, no 
poor as to recidve a state allowance, was not dis- 
qualified from heing archon hy liis indigeuee, hut 
only hy bodily infirmity ; freedom from all such 
defects being n'quired for the offi<*fs as it was in 
some respects of a sacred churactt*r. Y et, ev mi after 
passing a satisfactory dudicpuris^ each of tlie archons, 
ill comnion with other magistrates, was liable to 
lie deposed, ou coinpluiut of imscoiiduct made h(i- 
fore the people, at the first regular assembly in <*acli 
piytany. On such an occasion, the 
roploL, as it was called, took place ; and we 
read (Hem. p. 1330 ; Pollux, viii. 95; 

Harp, in Kvpia ’E/cxXi?o*ia) that, in one casig the 
whole body of QecrfMoQerai was deprived of office 
(airex^iporopijO'p)^ for the misladuiviour of one of 
their body; they were, however, reinstated, on 
promise of better conduct for the future. 

( ^ With rc.spect to the later ages of Athenian 
I history, wo learn from Strabo (ix. 1), that (‘ven 
in his day, the Romans allowml tlu» fretulom 
of Athens ; and we map conclude that the Ath{‘- 
Ilians^ would fondly cling to a name and office 
associated with some of their most cherished 
remembrancea. That th(‘ areiioiiKhip, howevmg 
though still m existence, was mertdy honorary, wti 
might expect from the analogy of the comailak' at 
; Home ; and, indc<‘c1, we learn that it was hom<‘- 
times filled by strangers, as Hadiiaa and Plufarah. 
Such, moreover, was the democrutiral kmdmu'y of 
the assembly and courts of justice established 
hy Holon, that, even in earlier times, the arebous 
bad lost the great political jiower whicfi they at 
one time possessed (Time. i. 120), and that, ’too, 
after the division of their functions amongst nine. 
They became, in fact, not as of oW, directors of the 
government ; hut 'merely immiclpal mngislratcH, 
exercising functions and bearing titles winch wo 
will proceed to describe. 

It has been already stated, that the duties of the 
single archon were Bharcd by a eoliege of nine. 
The first or president of this body was cidl'd 
6 way of prc-cmiucnco ; and sometimes 
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b ivdivvfiQS the 5 ^ear being clistingiiished 

by and re<>istercd in his name. The second was 
styled b ^aaiXebs^ or the king archon ; the third, 
b Tro\€jj.apxos, or cominaiider-in-chicf ; the remain- 
ing six, oikiearfLoderaL, or legislators. As regards the 
duties of the archons, it is sometimes difticult to 
distinguish what belonged to them indiridually 
and what collectively. It seems, however, that a 
considerable portion of the judicial functions of 
the ancient kings devolved upon the Archon Epo- 
nymus^i who was also constituted a sort of state 
protector of those who were unable to defend them- 
selves. (Dem. c. MacurMbpos, p. 10 7 (> ; Pollux, 
viii. 09.) Thus he had to superintend orphans 
and their estates, heiresses, families losing their 
representatives {oIkoi ol i^eprjpovp^poi)^ widows 
lelt pregnant, and to see that they were not 
wronged in any way. Should any one do so, he 
was empowered to inflict a fine of a certain 
amount, or to bring the parties to trial. Ilcircsses, 
indeed, seem to have liecn under his pi^culiar 
care; for we read (Dem. c. Miicar. p. 1009), 
that he could compel the next of kin either to 
marry a poor heiress himself, even though she were 
of a lower class, or to portion her in mairiago to 
another. Again we hud {Id, p. 1055 ; Pollux, 
viii. 62) that, when a person claimed an inlie- 
ritance or heiress adjudged to others, he sum- 
moned the party m possession before the arclion 
cpoiiyraus {'^EinbiKacrla) who brought the case into 
court, and made arrangements for trying th(‘ suit. 
We must, however, hoar in mind that this autho- 
rity was only exercised in cases whei'c the parties 
were citizens, the puleiuarch having corresjiondiiig 
duties when the heiress was an alien. It must also 
he understood that, except in v cry few cases, the 
archons did not decide themselves, hut merely 
brought the causes into court, and cast lots for the 
dicasts who were to try the issue. (Dem. c. 
Stqdi. ii. p. 1166.) Another duty of the archons 
was to receive elorayyeXiai (Ilaqjocr. s. v.)y or in- 
formations against individuals who had wronged 
heiresses, children who had maltreated their ])aroutR, 
guardians who had neglected or defrauded their 
wards. (Kdiccaaris iiriicXlipov, 701 'eW, bp<pai'S)K 
Dem. c. Macar. p. 1069 ; Schomaim, p. 181.) In- 
formations of another kind, the and ^dcris, 

were also laid before the eponymus, though De- 
mosthenes (c. Timocr. p. 707) assigned the former 
to the thesmothetao. (Endjwxih.) The last office 
of the archon which w<3 shall mention was of a 
sacred character ; wo allude to his superintcndcncQ 
of the greater Dionysia and the Thargclia, the 
latter celebrated in bonour of Apollo and Artemis. 
(Pollux, viii, 89.) 

The functions of the 0am\€bsy or Ku/y Archm^ 
were almost all conneeted with nfligion: his db- 
tinguishing^ title shows that lie was coiisidew‘d a 
representative of the old kings in their capacity of 
high priest, as the Ilex Sacrificulus was at Home. 
Thus he presided at the Leuaean, or older Dionysia; 
superintended the mysteriiw and the games called 
Xapnra^^oplai^ and had to offer up sacrifices and 
prayers in the Kleusinium, both at AtlKsns and 
Pleusis. Moreover, indictments for impk'ty, and 
controversies about the priesthood, were kid before 
him ; and, in cases of murder, he brought the trial 
into the court of the Areiopagiis, and voted with its 
members. His wife, also, who was called kaert” 
Xiam or had to offer certain sacrifices, 

and therefore it was reg^uired that she should be a 
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citizen of pure bloork without stain or blemish. 
His court was held in what was calk'd 7 / roZ 
^aa-ikecos errod. (Dein. c. Zacr. p. 940 ; c. Ju- 
drof. p. 601 ; c. Nouer. p. 1370 ; Ijj'siaa, c. Aiidac, 
p. 103, where the duties are enunu'rated ; ICliii&ley, 
Ad Arii(t<i 2 >LAchar, 1143, et Scholia ; Ilaigiocr. s.n. 
^E'TripeX7]Ti}s tS)V pvtrrripmp ; Plato, Eitthyphr. 
ad iiiit. et Thmet. ad fin. ; Pollux, viii. 90.) 

The PolemarcJt was originally, as his name de- 
notes, the commander-in-chiet (Herod, vi, 109, 
111 ; Pollux, viii. 91) ; and we find liim dis- 
charging military duties as late as the liattle of 
Marathon, in conjunction with the ten arpan^yoi : 
he there took, like the kings of old, the coiiunand of 
the right wing of the army. This, however, seeins to 
he the last occasion on record of this magistrate ap- 
pointed by lot, being invested with such important 
functions ; and m after ages we find that liis 
duties ceased to be nnlitaiy, having been in a gn-at 
measure transferred to the protv'ctum and superin- 
tendence ol tlic residmit aliens, so that he resembled 
in many respects the praetor penyrinusat Home. In 
fact, v\e ieani from Arietotle, in las Constitution of 
Athens,” that the jjolemareh .stood in tlie Kauie 
relation to formgners as the arclion tt) eitizeiis. 
(Demosth. c. Amr. p. 940 ; Aiist. apud Harpoer. 
iv Pollux, viii. 91 , 92.) Thus, ail actloim Jiffiwt- 
ing aliens, the isoteles and pro.ximi, wen' brought 
befoHi him previously to trial ; as, for iuBtauee, 
the bUo) uTTpocrrafrlov against a foreigner, for 
living in Athens without a putnm ; wo was 
the SUri dvo<rra.fflov against a slave who failed in 
Ilia duty to the ma.'^ter who liad freed him. i\fore- 
over, it was the pidemarehhs duty to offer the 
yearly sacrifice to Arti'inis, 111 comineinm'ativm of 
the TOW made by Callimachna, at Marathon, and 
to arrange tlie fimeral games in honour of those 
who fell in war. I'jiesc three tirclions, the 
in-dpvpoSy /lacriAeiis', and TroXbpapx^o'^y wen' efu*!i 
allowc'd two assessors to assist tliem in tite dis- 
charge of thi'ir duties. 

The ThrBmcdhi'tae, were (‘xtensively cormeeted 
w’ith the admlnbtrutiun of justice, and tippear to 
have been culled h'gi.slatorg (Thirl wall, Ziuf, 0/ 
(IrctTc.y vol. ii, p. 17), fiecause In tlieahKcnce of a 
written code, they might he said to make laws, or 
in the ancient kngnago of AtlnsiH, 
though in reality they only deelan'ti and ex- 
plained them. They weiv* rcMjuin‘<l to ri'view, 
every year, the whole body of laws, that tluy 
might ^detect any inconHi.stt'iicies or Kupc'rfluities, 
and discover whi'ther any law.s -which were altro- 
gated were in the public records amongst the ri'st. 
(Aeachiu. e. Cteniph. p. 59.) Th<*ir report was sub- 
mittc'd^ to the people', who reft'rred the necessary 
alterations to a iegislativai eommitti'C chosen for 
the purpose, and called PopoOi'rm, 

The chief' part of the duties of the themoothetae 
consisted in rccfiivlng mformatioim, and bringing 
rtiscs to trial in the courts of law, of the dags of* 
sitting in which tiny gave public notice, (Pollux, 
viii* 87, 88.) They did not try them theiiiBelvcw ; 
but seem to have coiwtituhid a sort of gmnd jury, 
or inquest Thus they received iydm^€is aiiunat 
parties who had not paid tlu'ir fines, or owiA any 
money to the state ; and in default of Imnghig 
the fm%m piu-ties to trial, they Inst their light of 
going up to the Areiopagus at tim end of their year 
of office. (Dem, 0 . Mcid, p, 520 ; e. ' Mnwn p. 
1075 j c. Tinmr, 707 j Blickh^ vok i tolii 
p*72.) Agnin, mdictemnts for pwonal kjarics 
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(f/€pscos ypa<fjai) \v<*re laid Ijcfore tlicm, as well as 
inforiiiatious against olive growers, for rooting tip 
more trees than was allowed to each, proprietor 
1)y law. So, too, were the indictments for bribing 
the Heliaca, or any of the courts of justice at 
Athens, or the senate, or forming clubs for the 
overthrow of the democrac}’’, and against retained 
advocates (crvp'ijyopoi) who took bribes cither in 
public or private causes. Again, an infoiination 
was laid before them it’ a foreigner cohabited witli 
a citizen, or a inau gave in marriage as his own 
daughter the child of another, or conJfiiK'd as an 
adulterer one who was not so. They also laid to 
refer informations (eicxayycAiai) to the peojde ; 
and where an information had been laid before the 
senate, and a coiKleiiniation ensued, it was their 
fluty to bring the judgment into the courts of 
justice lor eonlirmation or remsion. (Dcni. 

11. p. c. iVeuer. p]). 111.51, U>()3, llUifl, 

c. Ttuiocr. p. 720 j I’olliLv, viii. bd ; Bockli, vol. i. 
pp. 2d0, dl7.) 

A diilcrent olHce of theirs was to draw up and 
ratify tlie (rvix^oha,., or agreoinents, with hireign 
states, settling the teriins on which tlicir citizens 
slioiild sue and lie sued liy th(‘ citi/mi.s of Athens. 
In tlndr colle<*tivc capacity, the arclions are said to 
Inivc had the power of death in case an exile re- 
turned to an intiualictcMl place: they also siiperin- 
tended the t7nx<^ipoT(jiria of the magistrates, held 
every prytaiiy {^^ircpcormn d hoicd icaKSis ^ipxciiz), 
and brought to trial those wboin the people de- 
posed, if an uclioii or indictment were the con- 
fecijiienco of it. Moreover, they allotted the ilicasl;; 
or jnryimui, and pi’ohably presided at the annual 
election of the ittrategi and other military ollicers. 
( Foil uv, viii. llarpocr.,*.. v. Karaxc-tpoTo/ia: 

fciclidiuann, p. 2,‘}| ; Dem. e. p. OdO.) 

We may h<'r<^ remark, that it is necessary 
to be cautious in our iiiteqindation of the word.s 
and since in the Attic orators 

they have a dmihle iin\xuiug, soniethnes refiT- 
ring to the arclums peculiarly so called, and 
8nmeimu‘S to any othiu’ magistracy, 'i'lum in 
Isacus (/Ic CAtmpmi IJaemL) we might on a 
cursory penisal infer, that when a ti'stator }<‘ft 
bis propm'ty away from his heir-at-law, by what 
was technically called a do<ri^ (llaqiocr. s. v. ; 
Ifiaeus, v€pl /cAfipfior), the arclion took the original 
will into custody, and was requiied to in* present 
at the making of any additiun or codicil to it. A 
more accurate ohservatlon proves that hy ftr r&y 
&px6pro)y i« meant one of the k(rruv6jp.<n, who 
formed a magistracy i^px^l) 
archons, 

A few words will siilHce for the privilegcjs and 
honours of the archons. The greatest of the former 
was the exemption from the trionirehics-— a boon 
not allowed even to the successors of Ifarmodius 
and Aristogeiton. As a mark of their ollice, they 
wore a chaplet or crown of myrtle } and if any 
one struck or abused one of the thesmothetao or 
the archon, when wearing this badge of oiHcc, lie 
became fcgor, or infamous in the fullest extent, 
thereby losing his civic rights. (Bockh, vol. il 
p. 1122 ; Dmn, e. Aapi. pp, 402, 404, 40.5, c. MeH. 
p. 524 j Pollux, viii. 00.) The archons, at the close 
of their year of service, were admitted among the 
mcinliers of the Areiopagiis. [AiiKi<>PA<>i/8.J 

The Arehon Bjjonynms being an annual magis- 
trate at Athens, like th'‘ consul at Horae, it is 
manifest tliat a correct list of the archons is an 
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important element in the determination of Atlio- 
niau chronology. Now from Crcoa {a.r, 001), the 
first annual archon, to Comias (b c. .500), we have 
the names of about twenty-four. From b. c. 560 
to the invasion of Xerxes (b. c. 400), the names 
and years of about twcnty-foiu* more have been 
determined. From b. c. 400 to 202, Diodorus and 
Dionysius Ilalicainassus furnish an almost uii'- 
broken succession for a period of nearly 200 years. 
The names, so lar as they arc known, arc given by 
Clinton (/d //.), wdio remarks that the compiler 
of the Parian marbles places tlie annual arclions one 
year too high respcctivfdy. He also states (vol, ii. 
p. 12) that the best list is that of Corsini, who 
howraveris sur}>assed by Wesseling within t1ie])eriod 
embraced by tbc remains of Diodorus. [RAU,] 
ARCHO'NES (apxdoP7]^)> [Telonbs.] 
ARCTFPNIUS AGER. [Ager.] 

ARCUS (also furnix^ Virg. Aim. vi. 631 ; Cic. 
m Ve/T. i. 7 ; an arch. It is possible to 

give an arched form to the covering of any opening 
by placing horizontal eonrscs of stones projecting 
over one another, from both sides of the opening, 
till they meet at top, and then cutting the ends of 
the projecting stones to a regular curve, as shown 
b(‘l()w. This form is found in the most undent 
' architeeturo of nearly all iiatiouH, hut it does not 
constitute a true arch. A true arch is formed of 
a series of wedge-like stones, or of bricks, suppoit- 
ing^ each other, and all bound hrmly togetln'r by 
their mutual pressure. 

It. would s(‘em that tlie arch, as thus (hdined, 
and as used hy the Ronians, was not known to tlui 
Gri‘(>ks ill the early periods of lludr Jii.story, oifim*- 
wn.->(‘ a L'lnguago so eopioms a.s tlidns, and of such 
ready ajiplicution, w'ould not haw* wanteil a name 
jiropcrly Gi(‘ek hy wldeh to (lihiiiiguish it. But 
the coustruetivo principle, by whieli an arch is 
made to hold together, and to alford a solid re- 
sistance against the jiresburenpou its circumference, 
wa.s known to them even previoiwly to the 'i’rojan 
war, and its ust* is exenipliluMl in two of the 
earliest buildings now remaining-- the chamher 
built at OrcliomenuH, by Alinyas, king of Boeoila, 
c!e.scribed by Pausauias (iv. d8), ami the treasury 
of Atreus at Afycenae. (Paiis. ii. 10.) Both 
the.se works are constructed under ground, and 
each of them consists of a drenlar ehamher formed 
by regular courses of stones laid horizorjtall.y over 
eacji other, each course projecting towards the in- 
terior, and Inyond the one ladow it, til! they meet 
in an apex over tin* centre, winch was capjK'd by a 
large stone, ami thus re.sem]de(l the im/ule o*f a 
dome. Each of the horizontal com*s(*H of Ktones 
formed a peifect circle, or two semicircular arches 
joined together, as the subjoined plan of one of 
these courses will render <*vident 

It will ks observed that the. iimernuHt end of 
each stone is bevelled olf into the hhape of a wedge, 
the apex of which, if coutiinied, would meet in the 
centre of the circle, as is done in forming nn arch ; 
whiio the outer erids against the earth are left rough, 
and their interstices fdled up with small irregular- 
shaped stones, th,o itiiraense size of the principal 
stones rendering it ummetesary to continue tlm 
sectional ^cutting throughout their whole length. 
Indeed, if these chain hers had fiw»n ctnistnieted 
upon any other principle, it is clear that tfu* |m*K- 
sure of earth all around them would have cauHi*d 
them to collapse. The ra<*thod of coirntructiou 
hero described was cuminmdcafced to the writer 
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of tlic present article Ly the late Sir ’William 
Gell. Tims it seems that the Greeks did aiider- 
sUiiid the constructive prmciple upon which arches 



are formed, even in the earliest times ; although 
it did not occur to them to divide the circle hy a 
diameter, and set the half of it upright to hear a 
siiperincunihent wciight But they made use of a 
coiitrivniice even hefnre the Trojan war, hy which 
they were eiiahlecl to gain idl the advantages of our 
archway in making corridors, or hollow galhTies, 
and which in appearance rcsemhlod the pointed 
aich, such as is now termed Gothic. This wms 
elFectcd hy cutting away the superincuniliciit stones 
in tlu! maimer already described, at an angle of 
about 45® with the horizon. The mode of con- 
struction and appearance of such arches is ropre- 
stmlecl m tlie annexed drawing of the walls of 
Tiryns, copied from Sir William GcIPs Argolis. 
The gate of Signia in Latium exhibits a 

similar example. 



The principle of the true arch seems to have 
licen known to the Rdraana from the earliest 
period: it is used in the (ioaoa Maxima, Jt is 
most prohaldy an Ktruscan invention. The use of 
it constitutes one leading distinction between 
Greek and Roman architecture, for hy its applica- 
tion the Eomans wore enabled to execute works 
of far bolder construction tlmn those of the Crooks 
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— to erect bridges and aiiiiodiicts, and tho mo!,t 
durable and inasisive structures of brick. 'Tin* 
Homans, however, never used any other form of 
arch than the semicircle. [A. It.] 

AllCUS TRIUMPHA'LIS(a triumphal arch), 
was a structure peculiar to the Romans, among 
w'hom it seems to have taken its origin from the 
Porta Trtnmjshdis^ the gate liy which a gmu‘ral 
celebrating a triumph led his army into the cit}'-, on 
which occasions the gate wjib adorned with tr(>phi(*s 
and other memorials of the particular victory cclo- 
hrated- In process of time other arches were 
erected, both at Rome and in the provinces, to 
celebrate sinpglc victories, the memorials of which 
wcie carved upon them or lixetl to them, and these 
remained as permanent moiumieiits. I’liey oven 
came to be eu'ctml m memory of a yictojy for 
which tlierc had fiecn no triumph ; ma}’', ('\en to 
commemorate other events tliaii victoru's. That 
at Ancona, for example, was erected in honour 
Trajan, wlu*n lie It.ul improved th<‘ liarlmur of the 
c'ty at his own expeme. 

Triuiujihal arches w<‘r(‘ inpulatf-d r-trnctnn^s 
built across the jirlncipal stie(*ts the cily, 
and, necording to the i^pace of tludr rchpectiui 
localities, consisted of either a single arcli-nay, 
or of a central one for carriages, with two smaller 
ones on each side for foot passen/^ers, which 
sometimes Imve side commuiiicatimus wttli the 
cmitre arch. 8om<‘times there were two arches of 
equal height, side hy siih*. Kadi front was orihi- 
mented with trophies and haH-rellefs, winch were 
also jdaced on the sides of the pus.ssges. Both 
fa^'ades laid usually columns against tin* pierH, 
supporting an cntahlaturig surmounted by a lolly 
attic, on the front of which v.as the inscription, 
and on the top of it bronze chariots, war-horsea, 
statues, and trophi{‘S. 

Stcrtiiiius is the first upon rmord who erected 
any thing of the kind, lie Imili an arch iu ilm 
Forum Roarium, about mu. I fid, and another 
in the Circus Maximus, eadi of which wu.i sur- 
mounted hy gilt statueH. (biv. xxxiii. 27.) Six 
years afterwards, Fciplo Africa mw hullt another on 
the Clivus Capitoliiiu.% on which ho plawA seven 
gilt and two figurea of liorsi's (Liv, xxxvii. 

,5); and in it c. 121, Fnbius Maximus hiiiit a 
fourth in the Via Sacra, which is culled by Cicero 
(in i. 7) the ForuLv Pafjiaum. None of 

these remain, the Arch of Augustus at Rimini 
h(‘iiig one of the earli(‘sfc among those still sturni- 
iiig. That these crectimw were either tinnporary 
or very insiguificaut, may be inhsTed from the 
silence of Vitruvius, who says nothing of triimpluil 
arches. We might be sure, from the nature of 
the cUK(‘, that stu'li Ktrueturi'S would especially 
mark the period of the cinpir(\ 

'Tliere arc twenty-one arches recorded by dif- 
fermit wrihws as having Imen erechul In the city 
of Rome, five of wiucfi now rmnaiu : 1. vI/ywi 
Prmi^ which was ereel<*d to the hoiimir of Nem 
CHaudiuH Dnwns on tlui Appian w'ay. (Mmd. 
<'Um(L I.) 2. Arom Tlii^ at the foot of the 

Palatine, which was erected to the honour fdh 
Titus, after his comiuest of Jaclaea, but wmi not 
finished till^after his death ; since in the iitscHp- 
tioii upon it lie is called ilww, ami he & al»- 
represented as being carried up to hcawn iipesi an 
eagle. The bts-reliefa of this arefi reptesent the 
spoils from the temple of Jerosalcm carried in 
triuwplial procession j and a» mnohg ;tho , %mt 
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specimens of lioman sculpture. This arch has 
only a single opening, with two columns of the 
lioman or composite order on each side of it. 8. 
Arcus Sejytimii Sewri^ which ^\as erected by the 
senate (a. d. 2015) at the end of the Via Sacra, 
in honour of that emperor and his two sons. 
Caracal la and Geta, on account of his victories 
over the Parthian s and Arabians. 4. Arms Gal- 
erected to the honour of Gallieiius hy a pri- 
vate individual, M. Aurelius Victor. 5. Arcus 
Co 7 isiantiu^ which is larger and more profusely 
ornamented than the Arch of Titus. It was 
erected hy the senate in honour of Constantino, 
after his 'victory over Mareiitiiis. It consists of 
tlirec arches, with columns against each front, and 
statues on the entablatures over them, which, with 
the otlier sculptured ornaments, originally de- 
corated the arch of Trajan. [P. S.] 

ARCUS (iSu^s, the bow used for shoot- 

ing arrows, is one of the most ancient of all wea- 
])ons, but is characteristic of Asia rather than of 
Europe. Thus in the description given hy Hero- 
dotus (vli. 01 — 80) of the various nations com- 
posing the army of Xerxes, we observe that nearly 
all the troops without exception used the how. 
The Scythians and Parthians were the most cele- 
brated archers in the East, and among the Greeks 
the Cretans, who frequently served as a separate 
corps in the Greek armies, and subsequently also 
among the auxiliary troops of the Romans. (Comp. 
Xcn. A nab. i. 2. § 0 ; Liv. xlii. 35.) 

The form of the Scythian and Parthian how 
differed from that of the Greeks. The former was 
in the shape of a half-moon, and is .showm in the 
upper of the two figures here cxhibilcd, whi<‘h is 
tuhen from one of Sir W. Hamilton’s fictile vases. 
(Comp. Amm. Marc. xxii. 8.) The Greek bow, on 
the other hand, the usual form of which is shown 




in the lower of the preceding figures, has a double 
curvature, consisting of two circulai* portions united 
in the. middle According to the descrip- 

tion in Homer (/L iv. 105— -120), tho bow was 
made of two pieces of horn, hence frequently called 
/<epas and eerm. The bow-string (yevpd) was 
twisted, and was frequently made of thongs of 
leather (vevpa 06<si,a)» It was always fastened to 
one end of the bow, and at the other end there 
hung a ring or hook (KQpdvij), tismilly made of 
metal wliicli tho string was attached, 

when the bow was to bo used. In the same pas’ 
sage of Iloincr we have a description of a man 
preparing to shoot, and this account is illustrated 
by the following outline of a statue belonging to 
the group of tho Aeginetan marbles. I'ho bow, 
placed in tho hands of this statue, was probably 
of brouise, and has been lust. 



When not used, the bow was put into a case 
(ro^o6'fiicr}f, jcopvrbs, Coryitiis)^ which was made ol 
leather, and sometimes ornamented Horn. 

Od. xxi. 54). The bow-case is very conspicuous 
in the sculptured bas-reliefs of Persepolis. It 
frequently held the arrows as well as tlio bow, 
and on this account is often confounded with tho 
Fharctra or quiver. Though its use was com- 
paratively rare among the Greeks and Homans, 
we find it exhibited in a bas-rehef in the Museo 
Pio-Clcmentino (vol. iv. tav. 43), winch is copied 
in the annexed cut. 



AUDAHHON (&pZdKtop), [FttNUs.] 

AHIKA. [A<jiircnLTtniA, p. 44. j 
AllEIO'PAGUB. The Areiopagus (5’^Apews 
Tfdyos, or hill of Ares), at Atlums, was a rocky 
eminence, lying to the west of, and not far from tiie 
Acropolis. To account for the name, various stories 
were told. Thus, some said that it was so called from 
the A inazous, tlie daugh tors of A res, having ei i earn ped 
there when they attacked Athens ; others again, as 
Acschyhia, from the sacrifices thuro oifered by them 
to that god ; while tho more received opinion con- 
nected the name with the legend of Ares having 
been brought to trial there by X^oscidon; for tins 
murder of his son lialiiThotius. (Hem. <?. Ansioer, 
p. 042 s Aeschyl Eum, 05.9.) To none, however, 
of those legends did the place owe its fame, but 
rather to the council ('H Iv *Apd(p irdycp 
which hold its sittings there, and was sometimes 
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called 'H ayo? ^ovKi}^ to distingiiisli it from ^fhe 
senate of Five Hundred, which sat in the Ccranieiciis 
within the city. That it was a body of very remote 
antiquity, acting as a criminal tribunal, was evi- 
dently believed by the Athenians themselves. ^ la 
proof of this, we may refer to the express assertions 
of the orators, and the legend of Orestes having 
been tried before the council for the murder of his 
mother — a trial which took place before Athena,^ 
and which Aeschylus represents as the origin of 
the court itself. Again, wo find that even before 
the first Messonian war (b. c. 740) began, the 
Messenians otlered to refer the points in dispute to 
the Aigive Amphictiony, or the Athenian Areio- 
pagus (Pans. iv. 5. §1; Thirlwall, lUst, G'/ccer, 
%a>l. i. p. 345), because this body was believed to 
have had jurisdiction in cases of manslaughter 
(Biicas (povueds), “ Irom of old.” 

There is sufficient proof, then, that tlic Areiopa- 
gus existed before the time of Bolon, though lie is 
admitted to have so far modified its constitution 
and spliero of duty, that he might almost bo called 
its founder. What that original constitution was, 
must in some degree ho left to conjecture, though 
there is every rcaboii to suppose that it ivas 
anstocratieal, the menihcrs being taken, like 
the E])hctae, from the noble patrician fiunilics 
(apicrriuhip). We may remark that, after the time 
of Solon, the Ephetae, fifty-one in number, sat 
collectively in four different courts, and were 
cliarged with the hearing of such cases of acci- 
dental or justifiable homicide as admittml of or re- 
quired expiation, before the accused could resume 
the civil and religious rights ho had lost: a re- 
sumption impossible in cases of wilful murder, the 
capital punishment for which could only he escaped 
by banishment for life, so that no expiation was 
required or given. (Miiller, Eumcn. §64 ; Pollux, 
VI ii. 125.) Now the Ephetae formerly adminis- 
tered justice in five courts, ajid for this and other 
reasons it has been conjectured that they and tlie 
Areiopagus then formed one court, which decided 
ill all ca,ses of murder, whether wilful or accidental. 
In support of this view, it has been urged that the 
si'paration of functions was rendered necessary by 
that change of Solon which made the Areiopagus 
no loiigi’r an aristocratic body, while the Ephetae 
remained so, and as such were competent to ad- 
minister the rights of expiation, forming, as they 
did, a part of the sacred law of Athens, and there- 
fore left in the liands of the old ^ patricians, even 
after the loss of their political privileges, On^this 
point we may remark, that the connection insisted 
on may to a great (‘xtent he true ; Imt that there 
was nk a complete identity of functions is prowd 
by Pluhireli (SoUm, c. L9), in a quotation from the 
laws of Solon, showing that even lieforo that legis- 
lator the Areiopagites and Ephetae wore in some 
cases distinct. 

It has been obsciwed, in the article Ajichon, 
that the principal change introduced by Solon in 
the constitution of Athens, was to make the quali* 
Jfication for office depend not on birth but propex^ty ; 
also that, agreeably to his rcforais, the nine archons, 
after an unexceptionable discharge of their duties, 
«« went Up ” to the Areiopagus, and became mem- 
bers of it for life, unless expelled for misconduct 
(Doinar. o. DmmA p. ; Elut SvL c* 1 11) 

The council then, after his time, ceased to bo 
aristocratic in constitution ; but, as wo learn from 
Attic writers, continued so in spirit, In fact, 
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Solon is said to have formed the two councils, the 
senate and the Areiopagus, to lie a check upon the 
democracy ; that, as ho himself ('xpr^ssfcl it, “ the 
state, riding upon them as anchors, might be less 
tossed by stonns.” Nay, even ai'ter the andions 
were no long<‘r elected by sufiiagc but by lot, and 
the office was thrown open by Aribteith'S to all the 
Athenian extmens, the “iij)per council” still re- 
tain(‘d its former tone of feffiing. We learn, in- 
deed, from Isocrates (Arciop. f.l-17), that no one 
was so had as not to put olf his old habits on be- 
coming an Areiopagite; and though this may refer 
to pirivate rather than public conduct, we may not 
unreasonably suppose that the political principles 
of the younger would always be modified by the 
oldei and more numerous members — a inodificatiim 
which, though continually less in degree, would 
still be the saint* in direction, and make the Areio- 
pagiis W'liat Pericles lonnd it, a coiinteracting force 
to the democracy. Mon'Over, la suit's tlu'se changes 
m its constitiifion, Solon altt'rt'd and (‘xtendi'd its 
functions. Before his time it was only a cninmal 
court, trying cases of “• wilful inurdt'r and womul- 
i ng, of arsoii and poisoning” (Pollux, viii. 117; 
Hem. c.Ant^f. p. ()27), whenuia he gau! it extensive 
poweis of a ctmsorial and poliiual naturt*. I’hns 
we leani that he made the council an ‘GnerstM'i* 
of everything, and the guartbim of the laws,” em- 
powering it to impure how any one got Ids livimj, 
and to jiunish the idle. (Plutarch. Ao/o?/. c, 22 ; 
Ihoc. L r.) 

Wo lenni from other anthoritit'S that the 
Arciopagites were “ siqierinteiidents of good orib'r 
and decency,” terms rather uulimited and nude- 
fined, as it is not iniproluible Sohui wi>dn‘d to 
leave their authority. There arc*, Imwevi'r, re- 
corded some particular instances of its exertion. 
(Athen. iv. pp, 1 67, c. — 1 (id, h. vi. p, 245, c. ml Hin- 
ffiirf ; Pollux, viil 1 12.) Thus we find that they 
called persons to account for extravagant and dis- 
solute living, and that too eveti in t lie. later days 
of Athenian history. On the other Imnd, they oc- 
casionally rewarded rmnarkahle cases of industry, 
and, in company with eerlain officers called 
yvmiKop6pQi^m(id.o donneilimy visits at private en- 
tertainments, to see tliat tlie niiinlH'r of gm'sts 
was not too large, and also for otluw puipoHes. 
But th(*ir ccmsorial and political authority was not 
con fined to matters of this subordinate, clmraettir. 
We learn from Aristotle (Pint 7'/m/n/s. c. If); nee 
Biickh, vol. i p. 2fffi), ibat at the time of the 
Median invasion, when there was no momy in 
the public treasury, the Areiopagus advanced <‘iglit 
drachmae a man to each of the sailorH— ‘aidatenunifc 
which proves that tiny had a treasury of tlieir 
own, rather than uxiy control ovct the public 
finances, as some have inferred from it (Thirl wall, 
IfisL G'raw, vol. iii. apip, 1.) Again, we are told 
(fycurg. c. Acocj. p. 154) that at the time of the 
battle of (jliaeroiK'ja, tiny s<*ized nud put to dcjath 
those wlio deserted their country, and that they 
were thought by sonic to have Immi tiie chksf pre- 
servation of the city. 

It is probable that public opinion enpported 
them in acts of this kind, without the aid of which 
they most have lieon powerless for any such ob- 
jects. In connection with this point, wc may add 
that when heinous crimes had notorimislf been 
committed, but the guilty parties wm» not known, 
or no accuser appeared, tho Areiopamis inqmrcd 
into the subjfiet, and reported (dtre^«ip«xp)„ tp,'thi 
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denms. The report or information was called 
aTcScjxKns, This was a duty which tliey sometimes 
undertook on their own responsihility, and in the 
exercise of an old-established right, and sometimes 
on the order of the demus. (Dcinarch. c. Dcm* p. 97 ; 
Schomann, D& Comitiis, p. 217, transl.) Nay, 
to sneh an extent did they cany this power, that 
on one occasion they appreli ended an individual 
(Antiphon) who had been acquitted ^ by the 
general assembly, and again brought liiin to a 
trial, which ended in his condemnation and death. 
(Dem. De Cor. pp, 271, 272; Deinarcli. c. Dem. \ 
p. 98.) Again, we find them revoking an appoint- ’ 
ment of the pcojilo whereby Aeschines was made I 
the advocate of Athens before the Amphictionic I 
council, and substituting Hyperides in his room. | 
111 these two cases also, they were most probably 
supported by public opinion, or by a strong party 
in the state. (Dem. L c.) 

They also had duties connected wnth religion, 
one of which was to superintend the sacred olives 
growing about Athens, and try those who were 
charged with destroying them. (Lysias, Uepl rov 
Srj/coO, p. no.) We read, too, that in the dis- 
charge of their duty as religious censors, they on 
one occasion examined whether the wife of the 
king arcliou was, as rcfpured by law, an Athenian ; 
and finding she was not, imposed a fine upon her 
hiishaiul. (Dem. c. N'eaer. p. 1872.) We loam 
from the same jiassage, that it was their office 
genenilly to punish the impious and irreligious. 
Again we are told, though rather in a rhetorical 
T,vay, that they relieved the needy from the re- 
sources of the rich, controlled the studios and 
education of the young, and interfered with and 
punished public characters as such. (Ihoct. Jrciop. 
pAM.) 

Independent, then, of its jurisdiction as a 
criminal court in cases of wilful murder, which 
Solon continued to the Areiopagus, its influence 
must have been sufricieiitly great to have been a 
considerable obstacle to the aggrandisement of the 
democracy at the expense of the other parties in 
the state. In fact, Plutarch {Soton. c. 18), ex- 
pressly states that Wolon liad this object in view 
in its reconstruction ; and accordingly, we ilnd 
that Pericles, who never was an archon or Arcio- 
pagitc, and who was opposed to the aristocracy for 
many reasons, resolved to diminish its power and 
circumscriho its S]ihcre of action. His coadjutor 
in this work was Ephialtes, a statesman of inflexible 
integrity, and also a military coimnander. (Pint. 
On 7, Pme, 10, 18.) They expericneod much op- 
position in their attempts, not only in the assembly, 
Imt also on the stage, where Aeschylus produced 
ilia tragedy of the Kumenides, the object of which 
was to impress upon the Athenians the dignity, the 
sacredness, and constitutional worth of the insti- 
tution which Pericles and Ephialtes wished to re- 
form. He reminds the Athenians that it was a 
trihimal institiued by their patron goddess Athena, 
and puts into her mouth a popular hamtigue full 
of waniiugs against innovations, and admonishing 
them to leave the Arciopagus in possession of its 
old and well grounded rights, that under its watch- 
ful guardianship they might sleep in security* 
(Muller, /An«. § 85.) Still the opposition failed : 
a decree was carried, about b. c. 458, by which, as 
Aristotle says, the Arciopagus was “ mutilated,” and 
many of its hereditary rights abolished. (Arist. Po/. 
il If] Cic. iJe NitL iJtvr. ii. 2.9, De L 27.) 
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Cicero, who in one place speaks of the council as 
governing Athens, observes in another that from that 
time all authority was vested in the cedes j a, and 
the state robbed of its oinamcnt and honour. Plu- 
tarch (Cimon^ 15) tells us that the people deprived 
the Areiopagus of nearly all its judicial authority 
(rds Hpicreis oKiywv avrauas'), ostahlisliliig 

an inimixcd demociacy, and malcing themselves 
supreme in the courts of justice, as "if there had 
formerly been a superior tnhimal. But we infer 
from another passage, that the coimcii lost con- 
siderable authority m matters of state ; for we 
leani that Athens then entered upon a career of 
conquest and aggrandisement to which she had 
previously been a stranger ; that, “ like a rampant 
horse, she would not obey the reins, but .snapiied 
at Euboea, and leaped upon the neighbouring 
islands.” These accoimts in themselves, and as 
compared with others, are sufficiently vague and 
inconsistent to pciqilex and embarrass ; accord- 
ingly, there has been much discussion as to the 
precise nature of the alterations which Pericles 
eifected ; some, amongst whom we may mention 
Muller {Earn. § 37), are of opinion that he de- 
prived the Arciojiagiis of their old juiiscUction in 
cases of wilful murder, and one of his chief argu- 
ments is that it was evidently the design of Aes- 
chylus to support them in this prerogative, wliich 
therefore must have been assailed. For a suffi- 
cient answer to this, we would refer our readers 
to Bisliop Thirlwall’s remarks {Ilhi, of AVewg 
vol. iii, p. 24), merely stating in addition, that 
Demosthenes {c. Arinfucr. ]>. GIl)* expressly 
afKrniF, that neither tyrant nor democracy had 
ever dared to take away from tlunu this jurisdic- 
tion. Xu addition to which it may be remarked, 
that tlic^ conseipienccs ascribed to the innovation 
do not indicate that the Areiopagus lost its au- 
thority as a criminal tribunal, but rather that it 
was shorn of its jiower as fiuperinten<ling the 
morals and conduct of the citizens, both in civil 
and religious matters, and as exercising some 
control over their decisions. Now an autlmrity 
of the former kind seems far remov<‘d from any 
political influence, and the popular belief as to its 
origin would have made it a dangerous object of 
attack, to say nothing of the general satisfaction 
the verdicts bad always given. Wo may observe, 
too, that one of the chief featurt‘S of a democmey 
is to make all the officers of the state responsible ; 
and that it is not improbable that one of the 
changes introduced by I'lphialtes was, to make the 
Areiopagus, like other fimctioiiari<‘s, accouulahle 
to the demuB for their administration, as, imbn'd, 
we know they afterwards were. (Aeach. c. 
p, 56; BSckh, vob i* p. 358.) This siiuple re- 
gulation would evidently have made the-m subHiu- 
vient, as they seem to have beam, to public opinion ; 
whereas no such subserviency is ivcorcied iu 
criminal matters, tbeir tribunal, on tbe contrary, 
being always spoken of as most just and holy ; so 
much so, that Demosthenes says ^c. ArisL pp. 641, 
(>'42) that not even the condemned whispw'ed au 
insinuation against the righteousness of tlndr 
verdicts. Indecul, the proceedings before the 
Areiopagus, in cases of murder, were liy tlunr 
solemnity and lairness well calculated to insure 


* For an able vindication of this statement of 
Demostlienqs, the reader is referred to llonnauxi, 
vo!. iv. p. 299. 
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just decisions. The process was as follows : — The 
king archnn (Pollux, viii. DO) brought the case 
into court, and sat as one of the judges, who were 
assembled in the open air, probably to guard 
against any contamination from the criminal. (An- 
tiphon, De Cuede Heiod, p. 130; Bern. c. Aidst. 
1. c . ; Pollux, viii. 33.) The accuser, who was 
said ds^'Apeiov rrdyop i7n(rKd)7rT€Lj/y first came for- 
ward to make a solemn oath (Bioiixocria) that his 
accusation was true, standing over the slaughtered 
victims, and imprecating extirpation upon himself 
and his whole family, were it not so. The accused 
then denied the charge with the same solemnity 
and form of oath. Each party then stated his 
case with all possible plainness, keeping strictly to 
the subject, and not being allowed to appeal in 
any way to the feelings or passions of the judges 
{'KpooifXLo.^ecrBaL ovk ovSe olKriCecdai, 

Aristot. Met. i. 1 ; Pollux, \iii. 117.) After the 
first speech (pierd rhu Trpdrspoi/ Xdyov), a cnniinal 
accused of murder might remove from Athens, 
and thus avoid tlie capital punishment fixed by 
Draco’s ©scrpLol, which on this point were still in 
force. Except in cases of panicide, neither the 
accuser nor the court had power to prevent this ; 
but the party who thus evaded the extreme punish- 
ment was not allowed to return home {cps'uyci 
aeKpvyfaz/), and when any decree was passed at 
Athens to legalise the return of exiles, aii exception 
was always made against those who had tlius left 
their country (ot 4^ '’Apdov irdyav <j)€vyoyr€s). 
See Plato, Leges^ ix. 11. 

The reputation of the Areiopagus as a criminal 
court was of long continuance, as we may learn 
from an anecdote of Aulus Gellius, who tells us 
(xii. 7) that C. Dolabella, proconsul of the Ro- 
man province of Asia, referred a case which per- 
plexed himself and his council to the Areiopagus 
(iir^ ad Judices gravioi'es exercitatioresque) ; they 
ingeniously settled the matter by ordering the 
parties to appear that day 100 years (centesimo 
anno ademi). They existed in name, indeed, till 
a very late period. Thus we find Cicero mentions 
the council in his letters {Ad Fam. xiii. 1 ; Ad 
JtL i, 14, V, 11) ; and under the emperors Gratian 
and Theodosius (a, d. 330), ‘Poixpios 4^ij<rros is 
called proconsul of Greece, and an Areiopagite, 
(Meursius, Areiop.) 

Of the respectaliility and moral worth of the 
council, and the respect that was paid to it, wc 
have abundant proof in the writings of the Athe- 
nian orators, wh<3re, indeed, it would be difficult to 
find it mentioned except in terms of praise. 
Thus Lysias speaks of it as most righteous and 
venerable {c.Andoc. p. 104 ; compare Aesch. c. 
Ttmar. 12 ; I.socr. J m'ojo. 143) ; and so great was 
the respect paid to its members, tliat it was con- 
sidered rude in the dcmiis laughing in tlieir pre- 
sence, while one of them was making an address 
to the assembly on a subject they had been de- 
puted to investigate. This respect nnglit, of course, 
facilitate the resumption of some of their lost 
power, more especially as they were sometimes 
intrusted with inquiries on behalf of the state, 
as on the occasion to which we have just alluded, 
when they were made a sort of commissioners, to 
inquire into the shite of the buildings about the 
Pnyr, and decide upon the adoption or rejection 
of some proposed alterations. Isocrates, indeed, 
even in his time, when the previous inquiry or 
nompmh had fallen into disuse, speaks well of 
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their moral influence ; hut shortly after the age of 
Demetrius Phalcreus, a change had taken place; 
they had lost much of their respectability, and 
were but ill fitted to enforce a conduct in others 
which they did not observe themselves. (Athen. 
iv, p. 167.) 

The case of St. Paul (Act. xvii. 22.) is generally 
quoted as an instance of their authority in religious 
matters ; but the words of the sacred historian do 
not necessarily imply that he was brouglit before the 
council. It may, however, be remarked, that tliey 
certainly took cognizance of the introduction of 
new and unauthorized forms of religious worship, 
called ifrldera Upd, in contradistinction to the 
Trdrpia or older rites of the state. (Harpocrat. s. m 
"'EiriSerot 'Eopral ; Schomann, De Comitiis^ p. 236. 
transl.) There was also a tradition tliat Plato was 
deterred fioin mentioning the name of !Moses as a 
teacher of the unity of the Godhead, by his fear of tlie 
Areiopagus. ( J ustin Martyr, Cahor. ad G mec. p. 22.) 

With respect to the num])tT of the Areiopngiii? 
in its original form, a point of no great moment, 
tlicre are various accounts; ])ut it is plain that 
there could have been no fixed number when the 
archons liecame members of this body at the ex- 
piration of th(‘ir year of olliee. Lysias, indeed, 
speaks of tlieni (Ilc-pi rod 'Xrjicov, pp. 1 1 0, 1 11 ; see 
Argum, Onit. e. And rot.) as forming a part of the 
Areiopagus even during that time; a statenv nt 
which can only be reconciled with the gcmeral 
opinion on tlie subject, by sup)iosing that they 
formed a part of the council during their year of 
ofiice, but were not ]K‘rmnn(‘nt members till the 
end of that time, and aftir passing a satiftfactoiy 
examination. [ H. W. j 

ARE'NA, (“Am fii itii katrum.] 

AREIWLOGI, a class of persons whose con- 
versation formed one of the entertainments of the 
Roman dinner-tables. (Suet. Odar. 74.) 'lln* 
word literally signifies parsons who dlamirse ahfmi 
rirt 2 ie; and the class of persons intended he<‘m to 
have been poor philosophers, chh'fly of the Cynio 
and Stoic sects, who, una]»le to gain a living by 
tlieir public lecture.^, obtained a mjuntenaTtc<s lit 
the tables of the rich hy their philosophical con- 
yersation. Such a life would naturally degenerate 
into that of the parasite and buffoon ; and accord- 
ingly we find, these persons sjioken of contmnp- 
tuously by Juvenal, who uses the phrase wewte 
aretahgus: they became a sort of sevrrmu (Juv, 
8ai, XV. 15, 1C ; comp, Casauboii. ud Atief. (. c. ; 
and Rupert! and Heinrich, ad Juv. l,c.) [ F. S.] 

A'RGEI. Wo leani from Livy (i, 22) that 
Numa consccnited places for the celebration of 
religious services, which were called by the ponti* 
fices^“ argei” Varro calls them the chajads of the 
argei, and says they were twenty-sc;ven in num- 
ber, distidbuted in tbe different disiricts of tlie 
city. ^ We know but little of the particular twos 
to which they were applied, and that little is un- 
important. Thus we are told that they w»ere 
solemnly visited on the Lihemlia, or festival of 
Ikcchus ; and also, that wheuover the flamen 
dialis went {Mt) to thorn, ho was to adhere to 
certain observances. They semn also to have been 
the depositaries of topogrnpliical records. Thus 
we road in Ytxno.f’^^Xn merds Argmrum mriplum 
est m: Oppms mans prinmps^ <&c,, which is fob 
lowed by a^doscrintion of the neighbourhoo4 There 
was a tradition, that these argei wore named firom 
the ohiefthins, who came with llereul#, theA%fv^ 

K 
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to Rome, and occupied tlie Capitolinc, or, as it was 
anciently called, Saturnian hill. It is impossible to 
say what is the historical value or meaning of this 
legend ; we may, however, notice its conformity 
with the statement that Rome was founded by 
the Pelasgians, with whom the name of Argos was 
connected. (Tarr. Z. Z. v. 45, ed. Muller ; Ov. 
Fast ill 791 ; Gell x. 15 ; Niebuhr, Mom. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 214.) 

The name argei was also given to certain fibres 
thrown into the Tiber from the Suhlician bridge, 
on the Ides of May in every year. This was 
done by the pontifices, the vestals, the praetors, 
and other citizens, after the performance of the 
customary sacrifices. The images were thirty in 
number, made of bulrushes, and in the form of 
men (d^eaXa kvdpdKeXa^priscorum simtilcLcra vlro- 
rum). Ovid makes various suppositions to account 
for the origin, of this rite ; we can only conjecture 
that it was a symbolical oftering to propitiate the 
gods, and that the number was a representative 
either of the thirty patrician curiae at Rome, or 
perhaps of the thirty Latin townships. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus states (i. 19, 38) that the custom 
continued to his times, and was instituted by Her- 
cules to satisfy the scruples of the natives when 
he abolished the human sacrifices fororerly made 
to Satuni. (Varr. Z. Z, vii. 44 ; Ov. Fast v. 621 ; 
Pint. Quaest Mom. p. 102, Reiske ; Arnold, Mom. 
Hist, vol. i. p. 67 ; Bunsen and Platner, Bescltrci^ 
hum/ Moms^ vol. i. p. 688 — 702.) [R. W.j 

ARGENTA'RII (rpaTref^raO, hankers or 
money changers. 1. Geejek. The bankers at 
Athens were called Tparte^hai from their ^tables 
(rpdrre^ai) at which they sat, while caiTying on 
their business. Public or state banks seem to 
have been a thing unknown in antiquity, though 
the state must have exercised some kind of super- 
intendence, since without it it is scarcely possible 
to conceive how persons could have placed such 
unlimited confidence in the hankers, as they are 
known to have done at Athens. Tlu'y had their 
stands or tables in the market place (Plat. JpoL 

р. 17, Hipp. 3/m. p. 368), and although the bank- 
ing and money changing business was mostly 
carried on by pJroucoi^ or resident aliens and frccd- 
inen, still these persons do not seem to have been 
looked upon with any disrespect, and the business 
itself was not disreputable. Their principal occu- 
pation was that of changing money at an agio 
(Isocrai Trapes!. 21 ; Dcnn Be JUk. Beff. p, 376, 

с. Pohjd. p. 1218 ; Pollux, iil 84, vii. 170) j but 
they frequently took money, at a moderate pre- 
mium, from persons wbo did not like to occupy 
themselves with the management of their own 
affairs. Thus the father of Demosthenes, «f. 
kepi a part of his capital in the hands of bankers. 
(Dem. <3. Aphoh. i. p. 8 1 6.) These persona then lent 
the money with profit to others, and thus, to a 
certain degree, obtained possession of a monopoly. 
The greater part of the capital with which they 
did business in this way, belonged to others (Dem, 
p. Fhorm. p* 948), but sometimes they also em- 
ployed capital of their own. Altliough their sole 
object was pecuniary gain (Dem, />. Fhorm* p, 95B)^ 
and not by any means to connect themselves with 
wealthy or illustrious femilics, yet they acquired 
great credit at Athens, and formed business con- 
nections in all the principal towns of Greece, 
whereby their business was effectmlly supported. 
(Dem. p. Fhorm. p. 958, oMpcL p. 1224.) They 
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even maintained so great a reputation that not only 
were they considered as secure merely by virtue of 
their calling, hnt such confidence was placed’ in 
them, that sometimes business was transacted with 
them without witnesses (Isocr. Trapez. 2), and 
that money and contracts of debt were d(‘posited 
with them, and agreements were concluded or can- 
celled in their presence. (Dem. c. Cullip. p. 1 243, 
c. Bionysod. p. 1287.) The great importance of 
their business is clear from the immense wealth of 
Pasion, whose hanlc produced a net annual profit 
of 100 minae. (Dem. p. Fhorm. p. 946.) There 
are, however, instances of bankers losing every- 
thing they possessed, and becoming utterly bank- 
rupt. (Dem. p. Fhorm. p. 959, e. Steph. i. p. 1 1 20.) 
That these bankers took a high interest when they 
lent out money, scarcely needs any proof, their 
loans on the deposits of goods are sufficient evi- 
dence. (Dem. c. Nicosir. p. 1249.) Their usual 
interest was 36 per cent, an interest that scarcely 
occurs any where except in cases of money lent on 
bottomry. The only instance of a bank recognized 
and conducted on behalf of the state occurs at 
Byzantium, where at one time it was let by the 
republic to capitalists to farm. (Arist. Occoii. ii. 
p. 283 ; comp. Bockli, Fubl. Econom. of Athens., 
p. 126, &c, 2d edit.) 

2. Roman. The Aryentarii at Rome were also 
called argenteae mejisae escerciiores^ argenti dis~ 
tmetores and negotiatores sti/ns argC7itanm. (Orelli, 
Inscript n. 4060.) They must be disthiguiBhcd 
from the mensard or public bankers, though even 
the ancients confound the ttiiins, as the mensard 
sometimes did the same kind of business as the 
argentarii, and they must also be distinguished 
from the nninmulmH, [Mensarii; Nommu- 
i.ARn,] The argentarii were private persons, who 
carried on hnsiness on their own responsibility, and 
were not in the service of the republic ; but the 
shops or tubemaa which they occupied and in 
which they transacted their business about the 
forum, were state property. (Dig. 18. tit. L 
s. 32 ; Liv. xl. 51.) As thidr chief business was 
I that of changing money, the argentarii probably 
I existed at Rome from very early tim(‘s, as the in- 
tercoiuse of the Romans with other Italian nations 
could not well exist without them ; thi‘ first men- 
tion, however, of their existing at Rome and 
having their shops or stalls around the forum, oc- 
curs about B. a 350, in the wars against the Sam- 
nitos. (Liv. vii. 21.) The busin(‘ss of the argem- 
tarii, with which that of the mensarii coiucidi'd 
in many points, was very varied, and comprised 
almost every thing connected with money or im‘r- 
caiitile transactions, hut it may be divided into 
the following branches, 1. Fermutatio, or the 
exchange of foreign coin for Homan coin, in 
which case a small agio (collybun) was jtaid to 
them. (Gic. in Verr. iii 78.) In later times 
! when the Romans became acquainted with the 
I Greek custom of using Mils of ox<;hang(‘, the 
; Roman argentarii, e. g., received sums of money 
which had to be paid at Athens, and then drew 
a bill payable at Athens by some hanker in 
that city. This mode of transacting business 
is likewise called pchmutatio (Cic. ad Ait xii, 
24, 27, XV. 15 j comp. v. 15, xi. 1, 24, ad 
Fam. ii. 17, iii. 6, ad Quint Frat i. 3, />. Ma*> 
Ur. 14), and rendered it necessary for the argen- 
tarii to bo acquainted with the cummt value of 
the same coin in different places and at different 
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times. (See tlie comment, on Cic. pro Quinct. 4.) 
2. The keeping of sums of money for other per- 
sons. Such money might be deposited by the 
owner merely to save hunself the trouble of keep- 
ing it and making payments, and in this case it 
was called depositmnj the argentarius then paid 
no interest, and the money was called vacua pe- 
cmia. When a payment was to be made, the 
owner either told the argentarius personally or he 
drew a cheque. (Plant. OurcuL ii. 3. 66, &c., lii. 
66, iv. 3. 3, &c.) Or the money was deposited on 
condition of the argentarius paying interest ; in 
this case the money was called ereditum^ and the 
argentarius might of course employ the money 
himself in any lucrative manner. (Suet. Atig. 39.) 
The argentarius thus did almost the same sort of 
business as a modern banlicr. Many persons cn- 
tmsted all their capital to them (Cic. p, Caec. 6), 
and instances in which the argentarii made pay- 
ments in the name of those whose money they had 
in hand, are mentioned very frequently. A pay- 
ment made through a banker was called per inen- 
sam, de mensa^ or per -nmisae scripturam, while a 
payment made by the debtor in person was a pay- 
ment ex area or de domo. (Plant. CurcuL v. 3. 
7, dec., 43, Captm, ii. 3. 89 ; Cic, ad AiL'i. 9, 
Toiy. 3 ; Schol. ad llorut. Sat ii. 3, 69 ; Senec. 
JEpist 26 ; Gains, iii. 131.) An argentarius 
never paid away any person’s money without 
being either authorised by him in person or re- 
ceiving a cheque which was called perscriptio, 
and the payment was then made cither in cash, 
or, if the person who was to receive it, kept an 
account with the same hanker, he had rt added 
in the banker’s book to his own deposit. This was 
likewise cdiled perscribere or simply scrihere, (Plant 
Adn, ii. 4. 30, &c., CurcuL v. 2. 20 ; Donat ad 
Temit PJiorm. v. 7. 28, &c., ad Adelph, ii. 4, 13 ; 
Cic. ad A it iv. 1 8 , ix. 1 2, xii. 5 1 , Philip, v. 4, 
in Verr. v. 19 ; Ilorat Sat. ii. 3. 76.) It also oc- 
curs that argentarii made payments for persons who 
had not deposited any money with them ; this 
was equivalent to lending money, which in fact 
they often did for a certain per centage of interest. 
(Plant Cure. iv. J. 19, 2. 22, True. i. 1. 51, &c., 
Epid, i. 2. 40 ; Tac. A7m. vi, 17.) Of all this 
business, of the receipts as well as of the expen- 
diture, the argentarii kept accurate accounts in 
books called codices, tabulae or rationcs (Plin. ILN'. 
ii. 7), and there is every reason for believing that 
they were acquainted with what is called in book- 
keeping double entry. When an argentarius set- 
tled, his accounts with persons with whom he did 
business, it was done cither in writing or orally, 
both parties meeting for the purpose (Dig. 2. 
tit. 14. s. 47. § 1, 14. tit. a s. 20 ; Plant A«- 
Id. iii, 5, 53, &c,), and the party found to bo in 
debt paid what he owed, and then had his name 
effaced (7w?nen erpedire or esepungere) from the 
banker’s books. (Plant. C&t i. 3. 41 j Cic. ad 
Ait xvi. 6.) As the books of the argentarii were 
generally kept with great accuracy, and particu- 
larly in regard to dates, they wens looked upon as 
documents of high authority, and were appealed 
to in the courts of justice as unexceptionable evi- 
dence. (Cic. p. Oaec, 6 ; Gellius, xiv. 2^) Hence 
the argentarii wore often concerned in civil cases, 
as money transactions were rarely concluded with- 
out their influence or co-operation. Their codices 
or tabulae could not be withheld from a person 
who in court referred to them for the purpose of 
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maintaining his cause, and to produce them was 
called edere (Dig. 2. tit. 13. s. 1. § i), or prof erre 
codicem (2. tit. 13. s. 6. §§ 7, 8). 3. Their con- 
nection with commerce and public auctions. This 
branch of their business seems to have been one of 
the most ancient. In private sales and purchases, 
they sometimes acted as agents for either party 
(intejpretes. Plant. CVrc. iii. 1. 61), and sometimes 
they undertook to sell the whole estate of a person, 
as an inheritance. (Dig. 5. tit. 3. a. 18, 46. tit. 
3. s. 88.) At public auctions they were almost 
invariably present, registering the articles sold, 
their prices, and purchasers, and recei\iiig the pay- 
ment from the purchasers. (Cic. Cacc. 4, 6 ; 
Quinctil. xi. 2 ; Suet. AV. 5 ; Gaius, iv. 126 ; 
Capitolin. Anioji. 9.) At auctions, however, the 
argentarii might transact business through their 
clerks or servants, who were called eouciores from 
their collecting the money. 4. The testing of the 
genuineness of coins (probaiio 7ummormi). The 
frequent cases of forgery, as well as the frequent 
occmTence of foreign coins, rendered it iiect-ssary 
to have persons to decide upon their value, and the 
argentarii, from the nature of their occupation, were 
best qualified to act as probatores ; honco they 
were present in this capacity at all payments of 
any largo amount. ITiis, however, seems originally 
to have been a part of the duty of public officers, 
the mensarii or nummularii, until in the course of 
time the opinion of an argentarius also came to bo 
looked upon as decisive ; and this custom was 
sanctioned by a law of IVIarius Gmtidianus. (1*1 in, 
//. N. xxiii, 9 ; corap. Cic. ad Alt xii, 5 ; Dig. 
46 . tit, 3 . s. 39.) 5, The soUdorum widitto, that 
is, the obligation of purchasing from the mint the 
newly coined money, and circulating it among the 
people. Thi.s branch of their functions occurs only 
under the empire. (Symraach. Epht ix, 49 ; 
Procop. Amcd. 25 ; comp. Salmasius, JJc Csur. c. 
17. p. 504.) 

Although the argentarii were not in the service 
of the state, they existed only in a limited number, 
and fomed a collegium, which was divided into 
SQcietaies or corporations, which alone had the right 
to admit new members of their guild. (Orelli, 
hisciipt.^n. 913, 995.) It appears that no one 
but free men could become members of such a <ror- 
poration, and whenever slaves are mentioned as 
argentarii, they must bo conceived as acting only 
as servants, and in the name of their masters, who 
remained the responsible parties even if slaves had 
transacted business with their own peculium, (1 )ig. 
2. tit. 13. s, 4. § 3, 14. tit. 3. s. 19.) With regard 
to the legal relation among the members of the 
cori)orations, there existed various regulations ; one 
member (socius), for example, was rospoiisible for 
the other. (Auct. ad Ilctemi. ii. 13; Dig. 2. tit 
14 . ^ss. 9 , 25, 27 .) Tliey also enjoyed sevcnul 
privileges in the time of the empire, and JaBtinlan, 
a particular patron of the argeiitorii, greatly in- 
creased those privileges (Justin. Nm, 136) ; but 
dishonest argentarii were always severely punished 
(Suet. Odh, 10 ; Auson. Mpigf. 15), and in the 
time of the emperors, they were under the siipar- 
intendence of the pmefectua urbi. (Dig. I. tit, 12, 
s. 1. § a) 

As regards the respectability of the argentarii, ' 
the passages of the aheients seem to contradict one 
another, tor some writers speak of their occupatidh 
as respectable and honourable' (Cic. 

Aurel. Viet {^2; Suet Fesisp, 1 ; Acrou* ^ 
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Sat i. 6 . 86 ), wliile oUiers speak of tkem with 
contempt (Plant. Cure, iv. 2. 20, Cash?, Prol. 25, 
&c. ; Triictil. i. 1 . 47); hut this contradiction may 
be easily reconciled by distinguishing between a 
lower and a higher class of argentarii. A wealthy 
argentarius who carried on business on a large 
scale, was undoubtedly as much a person of re- 
spectability as a banker in modern times ; but 
others who did business only on a small scale, 
or degraded their calling by acting as usurers, can- 
not have been held in any esteem. It has'already 
been observed that the argentarii had their shops 
round the forum (Liv. ix. 40, xxvi. II, 27 ; Plant. 
True. i. 1.51; Tereiit Pliorm, v. 8 , 28, Adelph 
ii. 4.13); hence to become bankrupt, was expressed 
by /oro cedere, or ahire^ or faro mergi. (Plant. 
Epid. i. 2. 10 ; Big. 16. tit. 3. s. 7. § 2.) ^ The 
shops or booths were public property, and built by 
the censors, who sold the use of them to the argen- 
taril (Liv. xxxix, 44, xl. 51, xli. 27, xliv. 16; 
comp. J. 0. Siehcr, jOissortal. de Jrrjeuim’us.^ Lip- 
siae, 1737 ; H. Iluhcrt, Dbp?it. jtiridhae lU, de 
ArpoMiarm vefanim, Trajt'ct. 1739; W. T. Kraut, 
Ee Argentariis ct Nummularils, Gottingen, 
1820.) ' [L.S.] 

ARGENTUM (^pyvpos)., silver, one of the two 
metals which, on account of their beauty, their du- 
rability, their density, and their raritj’", have been 
esteenit'd in all civilised countries, and in all ages, as 
2 )rcrm?t.% and which have, on account of the above 
qualities and the facility of working them, been used 
lor money. The ancients were acquainted with silver 
from the cai'liest known periods. (Pliny ascribes its 
discovery to Erichthonius or to Aeacus, If. N. vii. 
56. s. 57.) It is constantly mentioned in Homer; 
but in a manner which pi’oves that it was com- 
paratively scarce. It was much more abundant in 
Asia than in Greece Proper, where there were not 
many silver mines. The accounts we have of the 
revenues of the early Lydian and Persian kings, 
and of the presents of some of them, sucli as Gyges 
and Croesus, to Pytho and other shrines, prove 
the great abundance of both the precious metals m 
\7e&tern Asia. Of this wealth, howcNcr, a very 
large proportion was laid up in the royal and 
sacred treasuries, both in Asia and in Greece. But 
in time, and chiotly by the elTects of wars, these 
accumulations W(‘re dispersed, and the precious 
metals became conunonor and chcaj)er tliroiigbout 
Greece. Thus, the spoils of the Asiatics in the I 
Persian wars, and the payment of Urc<‘k mercc- ! 
naii'‘S by the Persian kings, the expenditure of | 
Pcrlch'S on war and works of art, the plunder of I 
tlie temple of Delphi by the Plioeians, the military j 
expenses and wholesale bribery of Philip, and, 
above all, the conquests of Alexander, caused a 
vast increase in the amount of silver and gold in 
actual circulation. The accounts we have of th<i 
treasures possessed by the successors of Alexander 
would be almost incredible if they were not per- 
fectly well attested. 

It was about this time also that the riches of 
the East began to be familiar to the Romans, 
among whom the precious metals were, in early 
times, extremely rare. Very little of them was 
found in Italy; and though Cisalpine Qaul fur- 
nished some gold, which was carried down by tho 
Alpine torrents, it contained but a very small pro- 
portion of silver. Tho silver mines of Spain nad 
been 'wrought by the Carthaginians at a very 
early period ; and from this source, as well as | 
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from the East, the Romans no doubt obtained most 
of their silver as an article of commerce. But 
when first Spain and then Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, were brought beneath the Roman 
power, they obtained that abundant supply both 
of silver and gold which formed the instrument of 
the extravagance and luxury of the later republic 
and the empire, ‘‘ The \alue of the precious 
metals did not, however, fall in proportion to their 
increase, as large quantities, wrought for works of 
art, were taken out of circulation.” (Biickh.) 

The relative value of gold and silver differed 
considerably at different periods in Greek and 
Roman history. Herodotus mentions it (iii. .95) 
as 13 to 1 ; Plato (Jlipp. c. G. p. 231), as 12 to 1 ; 
Menander {ap. Politic, ix. 76), as 10 to 1 ; and 
Livy (xxxviii 11), as 10 to 1, about b. c. 18.9. 
According to Suetonius {Jitl. Ccm. 54), Julius 
Caesar, on one occasion, exchanged silver for gold 
in the proportion of 9 to 1 ; but the most usual 
proportion under the early lloiuaii emperors was 
about 12 to 1; and from Constantine to Justinian 
about 14 to 1, or 15 to 1. The proportion in mo- 
dem times, since the discovery of the American 
mines, has varied between 17 to 1 and 14 to 1 . 

Sihe?' hfines aud Ores. — In the earliest times 
the Greeks obtained their silver chiefly as an 
article of commerce from the Phocaeaus and the 
Samians ; hut thej^'seon began to work the rich mines 
of their own country and its islands. The chief 
mines were in Siplmos, Tlicssaly, aud Attica. ' In 
tlie last-named country, the silver mines of Launon 
furnished a most abundant supply, and wt'ro gene- 
rally regarded as the chief source of the wealth of 
Athens. Wc learn from Xcuoplum {Vectip.iw 
2 ), that these mines had been worked in remote 
antiquity; and Xenophon speaks of thorn as if he 
considered them inexhaustible. In the time of 
Demosthenes, however, tho profit arising from 
them had greatly diminished ; and in the second 
century of the Christian era they were no longer 
worked. (Pans. i. 1. § 1.) The Romans obtained 
most of their silver from tlie very rich mines of 
Spain, which had been previously worked by tho 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and which, though 
abandoned for those of Mexico, are still not ex- 
hausted. The ore from which the silver was ob- 
tained was called silver ccirth (^pyvpiris 75 ), or 
simply ctpyopiTts, Xen, Ycctig. i. 5, iv. 2), The 
same term (ferra) was also applied to tho ore by 
tho Romans. 

A full account of all that is known respecting 
tho ores of silver known to the ancients, their 
mining opemtions, and their processes fur the re- 
duction of the ores, is given by Bdckh, (J)mp.rta- 
ton on the Silver Mines of Luurhn., §§ 3, 4, 5.) 

Uses ofSlher. — By far the nnjst important use 
of silver among the Greeks was for money. It 
was originally the universal cummey in Grcec(‘. 
Mr. Knight, however, maintains {ProL Ihmu) that 
gold was coined first because it was the more 
readily found, and the more easily worked ; hut 
there are sufficient reasons for believing that, un- 
til some time after the end of the Pelopomieslan 
war, the Athenians had no gold currency. [An- 
RUM.] It may bo remarked hero that all tho 
words connected with money arc derived from 
Hpytfpos^ and not from xpuerds, as mrapyvp6a>, 

to bribe with money hipyvpapoi^ds^ a money- 
changer,” dte, ; and upyvpos is itself not unfro- 
quontly used to signify money in general (Soph, 
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Antig, 295), as aes is in Latin. At Rome, on the 
contrary, silver was not coined till b. c. 269, before 
which period Greek silver was in circulation at 
Rome ; and the principal silver coin of the Ro- 
mans, the denarius^ was borrowed from the Greek 
drachma. For further details respecting silver 
money, see Nummus, Denarius, Drachma. 

From a very eaily period, silver was used also 
in works of art. Its employment for ornamenting 
arms, so often referred to by Homer, belongs to 
this head. The use of it for mere purposes of 
luxury and ostentation, as in plate, seems to have 
become generally prevalent about the close of the 
Peloponnesian wars (Athcn. vi. p. 229, f.), but 
much more so fiom tlie time of Alexander, after 
which it becomes so common as baldly to need 
any proof or illustration, — more common indeed 
than with us. (Cic. tn Verr. iv. 21.) The Ro- 
mans distinguished between plain and chased silver 
vessels by calling the former jowra ot levta (PI in. 
I£p. lii. 1 ; Juv. ix. 141, xiv. G2 ; Mart. iv. iJu), 
and the latter caehda^ asjiaa^ or loreumata, [Cae- 
LATURA ; ToREUTICE.] 

The chief ancient authorities respecting silver, 
as well as gold, arc the 3d, 4th, and 5th hooks of 
Strabo, the 5th of Diodorus, especially cc. 27 and 
3fi, and the 33d of Pliny, from c. 6. r. 31 ; of mo- 
dern works the most iinportaui are Bockh’s Public 
Et'oaomy of Atham., Bk. i. cc. 1 — 3, with tlie sup- 
pleincmtaiy DmertatHui on Ihc Sih'cr jMinea of 
/jUunoH^ and Jacob’s History of the Precious Me- 
tals. [P.S.] 

A'RGIAS GRAPHE' (hpylas ypa^\ that is, 
an action for idleness. Vagrants and idlers wcr<‘ 
not toh‘rat('d at Athens from very early times, and 
every person was obliged to be able to state by 
what means he supported himself. (Herod, ii. 
177 ; Died. L 77.) According to some (IBut. 
Sol 37, I^ollux, viii. 42), even Draco had enacted 
laws against idleness, while, according to others, 
Solon, in his legislation, borrowed these laws from 
the Egyptians, and others again state that Pei.sis- 
tratus was the first who introduced them at Athens. 
(Plut Sol. 31.) In accordance with this law, 
which is called apylas i/Spos, all poor people were 
obliged to signify that they were canyhig on Rome 
honourable businesa by which they gained tli(‘ir 
livelihood (Dam. c. PJubuL p, 1303 ; iHOcrat. Jreo- 
pag. 17 ; Dionys. xx. 2) ; and if a person by his 
idleness injured his family, an action might be 
brought against him liefore the archon cponynms 
not only by a member of his family, but by any 
one vvho chose to do so. {Leaic. Sctjmr. p. 310.) 
At the time when the Areiopagus was still in the 
fall possession of its powers, the archon seems to 
have laid the charge before the court of the Areio- 
pagus. If tlie action was brought against a person 
for the first time, a fine might be inflicted on him, 
and if ho was found guilty a second or third time, 
he might be punished with dri/utfo, (Fidlmt, viii. 
42.) Draco had ordained atimia as the penalty 
even for the first conviction of idleness, (Pint., ; 
Poll U. cc.) This law was modified by Solon, 
who indicted atimia only when a person was con- 
victed a third time, and it is doubtful as to whe- 
ther in later times the atimia was inflicted at all 
for idleness. As the Areiopagus was entniatod 
with the general superintendence of the moral con- 
duct yf citkens, it is probable that it might inter- 
fere in cases of dpyfa, evto when no one came for- 
ward to bring an action against a person gtiilty of 
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it. (Val. Mjix. ii. 6 ; 'T^Iatner, Process, ii. p. 150, 
dec.; Meier iind Sclioeinann, Att. Prac. pp. HO, 
298, &c. ; Bockh, Publ. Econ. p. 475, 2d edit.) 
According to Aclian (F. //. iv. 1), a similar law 
existed also at Sardes. [L. S.j 

ARGHHilOU DIKE' (dpyvpiov dliciif a civil 
suit of the class 'xpSs riua^ and within the juris- 
diction of the thesniothetac, to compel the defend- 
ant to pay monies in his possession, or for which 
he was liable, to the plaintiff. This action is 
casually alluded to in two speeches of Demos- 
thenes {in. Boeot. p. 1002, in Olymjdodor. p. 1179), 
and is treated of at large in the speech egaiiist 
CallippLis. [J. S. M,j 

AROYRA'SPIDES (apyvpdcr7ride$% a division 
of the Macedonian army of Alexander the Grc'at, 
who were so called because they carried shields 
covered with silver plates. Thc^y were picked 
men, and were coinnnmded by Nicanor, the sou of 
Panneiiion, and were held in high honour by 
Alexander. After the dentil of Alexander they 
follovv'ed Eumenes, but afterwards tliey deserted to 
Aiitigonns, and delivered Eumenes up to him. 
Antigoims, however, soon broke up the corps, find- 
ing it too tuibulent to nnuingc. (Diod. xvii. 57, 
53, 59, xviii. 63, xix. 12, 41, 4 3, 43; Justin, xii, 

7 ; Curtins, iv. 13 § 27 ; Plutarch, Eumeu. 13,<kc. ; 
Droysi m, Nac/folg. Alej\ pa ss im, ) Tin* G ret'k k irigs 
of Syria seem to have liad ti corps of the same name 
in their ,' 111113 ' : Livy mentinns them as the royal 
cohort in the army of Antiochus the Great. (Liv. 
xxxvii. 40; Poly b. w 79.) TIio Emperor Ah‘x- 
under Severus, among other things in which he 
imitated Ale.xander the Great, had in his army 
bodies of men who were calleil n rgyroaspidcs ami 
chrysouspidcs. (Lamprid. /i5ve. Aen. 50.) {,P, S. | 
AEG YROCOPEION (dpyvpofwmhv), tho 
place where money was coimrl, the mint, at Athens, 
it appears to have been In or adjoining to tbo 
chapel^ (gp^op) of a h(*ro named Stephanephorim, 
in which vv’ere kept the standard wt*ight.s for the 
coin.s, just as at Rome in the sanctuary of Juno 
Muneta. [Monkta. | (Pollux, viL 1 93; Har- 
pocrat. ; Suid, ; Biickh, (hrp. imer. vol. i p, 164, 
and the explanation of that inscription in hk 
Public Emiomy of Athens^ p. 144, 3ud ed.; comp, 
Talrntum.) [P.S.] 

A RI ADNEXA {kpiddycia)^ festivals solcmnked 
in the Island of Naxos in honour of Ariadin*, wlio, 
according to one tradition, had died here a natural 
! death, and was honoured with sacrifices, aceoin- 
! panied by rejoicing mid merrinnmt. (Pint, 7/ax 
I 20.) Anotlu'r festival of the same name: was 
celehi*at<*d in honour of Ariadne in Gypnts, which 
I was said to have been instituted })y Theseus in 
I commemoration of her death in the month of (lor- 
I piaeus. The Amathus’ims eal!(»d tht* grove in 
I which the grave of Ariadne was shown, that of 
Aphrodite-Ariadne. I'lns is the account given by 
^ Plutarch (Tkes. 20) from Paeon, an Amathuslan 
writer, (Comp. C. F. Hermann, lehrk des Mtm- 
diamtL JlMl/Mimr^ § 6’5. m 12.) [L* S.] 

A'EIES (/egids), the liattoring-riim, was used to 
shake, pcribmtc, and batter down the walla of be* 
sieged cities. It consisted of a largo beam, made 
of the trunk of a tree, especially of a fir or an ash, 
To ono end was fiiatcned a mass ,of bro»*:e or Iren 
w'poTog'il), which resdmblod m 
its form the head of a ratft. The upper' igare In, 
the TOwxed woodcut is taken from the 
on the column of TMm a# Rome. It we ' 

' I,, 
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aries in its simplest state, and as it was liome and 
impelled by human hands, without other assistance 
In an improved form, the ram was surrounded with 
iron bauds, to which rings were attached for the 
purpose of suspending it by ropes or chains from a 
beam fixed transversely over it. See the lower 
figure in the woodcut. By this contrivance the 
soldiers were relieved from the necessity of sup- 
porting tlic weight of the ram, and they could with 
ease gne it a rapid and forcible motion backwards 
and forwaids. 



The use of this machine was further aided by 
placing the frame in which it was suspended upon 
wheels, and also by constructing over it a wooden 
roof, so as to form a “ testudo ” (x^hc*>P7) Kisio<p6pos^ 
Appian, "Bdl. Mitli. 7 3 ; testudo arkturia^ Yitruv. x. 
10), wliich protected the besieging jmrty from the 
defensive assaults of the besieged. Josephus, who 
giv<‘s a descrijrtioii of the machine {B. J. iii. 7. § 1 0), 
adds, that there was no lower so strong, no wall 
so thick, as to resist the force of this machine, if 
its [dews were continued long enough. The beam 
of the aries was often of great length, c.p'. 80, 100, 
or even 120 feet. The design of this was both to 
act across an intervening ditch, and to enable those 
who worked the machine to remain in a position of 
comparative security. A hundred men, or even a 
gr(‘ater number, were sometimes employed to strilce 
with the licam, 

I’ho aries lirst became an important military 
engine in the bauds of the Macedonians, at the 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great, though 
it was known at a much earlier period. (Comj). 
Time. ii. 70.) Vitruvius spciaks of I’olydus, 
a Thessalian, in the time of Philip, who greatly 
improved the machine, and his iraprovements were 
carried out still further by Diades and Chacreas, 
who served in the campaigns of Alexander the 
Great. 1'he Homans learnt from the Greeks the 
art of building these machines^ and appear to have 
employed them for the first time to any considemWe 
extent in the siege of Syracuse in the second Punic 
war. [Helepolis.] 

ARISTOCRA^TIA (^pterroEpaTia), a term 
in common use among Greek writers on politics, 
though rarely employed by historians^ or otherwise 
than in cotmection with political theories. It sig- 
nifies literally the government of the best men,” 
and as used by Plato, Aristotle, Polybius^ dec., it 
meant (in reference to a state where political 
power was not shared by the bulk of the commu- 
nity, but was in the hands of a privileged class, 
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existing along with a class personally free, and 
possessed of civil rights, hut excluded from the 
exercise of the highest political functions) the go- 
vernment of a class whose supremacy was founded 
not on wealth merely, but on personal distinction 
((jiTTov fJL^ fx6pQV TrXovrlpdrjv aWa Kal kpicrrlpdr]p 
alpovpTat rhs apxds, Aristot. Pol. iv. 5. p. 127, 
ed. Gotti. ‘H dpicrrofcparia $ouXGraL tV vTrepox^P 
a.iropep.€iv rots dpicrrois roi>p iroKirav^ Ibid. p. 
128). That there should he an aristocrac}’’, more- 
over, it was essential that the administration of 
affairs should he conducted with a view to the 
promotion of the general interests, not for the ex- 
clusive or predominant advantage of the privileged 
class. (Aristot. Pol. iii. 5, p. 83, ed. Gbttl. ; Plat. 
Polit p. 301, a.) As soon as the government 
ceased to be thus conducted, or whenever the only 
title to political power in the dominant class was the 
possession of superior wealth, the constitution was 
termed an oligarchy (oXiyapxlct), which, in the 
technical use of the term, was always looked upon 
as a corruption (-TrapiKSaertSf Aristot. Pol. iii. 5. 
p. 84, ed. Gotti.) of an aristocracy. (Comp. Plat. 
1. G. ; Arist. Pol. iv. 3. pp. 117, 1 1 8, ed, Gotti, iv. 8, 
dpicroKparias yhp Spos aperb, bXiyapx'‘-<^'s 5^ ttAoS- 
Toy.) In the practical application of the term aris- 
tocracy, however, the personal excellence which was 
held to be a necessary element was not of a higher 
kind than what, according to the deeply-seated 
idt‘as of the Greeks, was commonly hereditary in 
families of noble birth (Plat. il/ewea>. j), 237, a., 
(Jratyl. p. 394, a. ; Aristot. Pol. iv. G, rj ydp ew- 
yeVeict earip ctpxouos 'irXovros ical dperd], v. 1„ 
evyepets yhp dvai boKovcrip oTs virdpx^i' TtpoyduaiP 
dp€T^ Kal ttAoGtos), and in early times would 
])c the ordinary accompaniments of noble rank, 
namely, wealth, military skill, and superior edu- 
cation and intelligence (comp. Aristot. Pol. iv. G, 
elcodacrl mXetv .... iLpirroicparias Sta rb p.dXXQp 
dKoXovBup Traiduav Kal euylpeiap rots emoptare- 
potn). It is to ho noted that the word dpirro- 
Kparla is never, like the Rnglish term aristocracy^ 
the name of a class, hut only of a particular political 
constitution. 

On tracing the historical development of aris- 
tocratical goVermncnt, we meet with a condition 
of things wliich may almost be culled by that 
name in the state of society depicted in the 
Homeric poems, where we already see the pow(*r 
of the kings limited by that of a body of princes 
or nobles, such as would naturally arise in the in- 
fancy of society, especially among tribes in winch, 
from the frequency of wars, martial skill would 
be a sure and speedy method of ac({uiring supe- 
riority. When the kingly families died out, or 
were stripjied of their peculiar privileges, the su- 
premo power naturally passed into the hands of 
these princes or chieftains, w'ho formed a body of 
nobles, whose descendants would of course for the 
most part inherit those natural, and he also alone in 
ft position to seemre those acqtiired advantages, espe- 
cially warlike skill, which would fonti their title 
to political superiority. Some aristocracies thus 
arose from the natural progress of society : others 
arose from conquest. The changes consequent oir 
the rise of the Hellenes, and the Thessalian, 
Boeotian and Dorian conquests in Greece, esta- 
blished pretty |cnerally a state of things in which 
wo find the political power in the hands of a body 
of nobles consisting chiefly or entirely of the con- 
querors, beneath whom is a free population not 
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possessed of political riglits, consisting of tlie older 
inhabitants of the land, together with, in most 
instances, a body of serfs attached to the domains 
of the nobles. These last are described under 
various names, as EvTrarpldai in Attica, or Fa/iSpot 
as in Syracuse and several of the Doric states. 
From the superior efficiency of the cavaliy in early 
times, we also find the nobles as a class bearing 
the name ‘hrTrSrai^ ‘iTrrreis, or ^iTTroSdrai (as in 
Chalcis, Herod, v. 77), since, generally speaking, 
they alone had wealth sufficient to enable them to 
equip themselves for that kind of service ; and in 
most states the first great advance of the com- 
monalty in power arose from their gaining greater 
efficiency as heavy-armed foot soldiers ; that force, 
when properly organised and armed, being found 
more than a match for cavalry. (See especially 
Arist. I*ol. iv. 3, 10 ; K. !l^. Hermann, Chkdu 
Slautsalterth. c. iii. §§ 55 — 59 ; W achsnmth, llel- 
lejt. AltGHlmmbh. vol. i, c. 3. §§ 30, 31 ; Thirl- 
wall, II'kL of Greece^ vol. i. c. 10. p. 394, &c.) 
Compare the articles Eupatbidae, Geowokj, 
Patricii. [C. P. M.J 

ARMA, ARMATU'RA (^rAa, Horn, evrea, 
TGvxGci)^ aims, armour. Homer describes in various 
passages the entire suit of armour of some of his 
greatest warriors, viz. of Achilles, Patroclus, Aga- 
memnon, Mcnelaiis and Paiis (i/. iii. 323 — 330, 
iv. 132 — 138, xi. 15 — 45, xvi 130 — 142, xix. 3G4 
— 391) ; and we observe that it consisted of the 
same portions which were used by the Greek soldiers 
ever after. Moreover, the order of putting them on 
is always the same. The hcavj'-araied waiTior, 
having already a tunic around his body, and pre- 
paring for combat, puts on, — first, his greaves {Kvr\- 
giSes, oerewe) ; secondly, his cuirass (<^c6pa|, 
to which belonged the filrpnj undemeatli, and the 
zone (fctJVi?, ((oerr^p, cingulimi) above ; tliirdly, l.is 
sword Qi<pos, ensis^ gladius) hung on the loft side of 
his body by means of a belt which passed over the 
right shoulder; fourthly, the large round shield 
{(riKos, cUpens^ scutmn)^ supported in the 

same manner ; fiftbly, his helmet (KSpvs, Kvy4n, ca$- 
m, galea) ; sixthly and lastly, he took his spear 
(^7X05, hasta)^ or, in many cases, two spears 
(dovpe Bvdo), The form and use of these portions 
are described in separate articles under their Latin 
names. The annexed woodcut exhibits them all in 
the form of a Greek wanior attired for battle, as 
sho%vn in Hope's Cosiuma of the Ancients (i. 70). 

Those who were defended in the manner which 
has now boon represented^ are called by Homer 
dorirttfraf, from their great shield (dtrirly) ; also 
&7Xegdxo«, because they fought hand to hatid 
with their adversaries ; but much more commonly 
w-pd^aX®^ because they occupied the front of the 
army : and it is to he observed that these terms, 
especially the last, were honourable titles, the ex- 
pense of a complete suit of annour (irapoirklr], 
lierod. i. 00) being of itself sufficient to prove tlic 
wealth and rank of the wearer, while his place on 
the field was no less indicative of strength and 
bravery. 

In later times, the heavy-anned soldiers were 
called dirAfrai, because the terra SwXa more espe- 
cially denoted the defensive armour, the shield and 
thorax. By wearing these they wore distinguished 
from the light-armed, whom Herodotus (ix.62, 
03), for the reason just mentioned, calls &yoii:Koi, 
and who. are also denominated and 
yvpy^rai^ ' 'instead of being defended 
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by the shield and thorax, their bodies had a 
much slighter covering, sometimes consisting of 



skins, and snmetimes of leather or cloth ; and in- 
stead of the sword and lance, they commonly fough t 
with darts, stones, bows and arrows, or slings. 

Besides the heavy and light-armed soldiers, the 
dvrAirat and tJ/iXoi, who in g<meml bore towards 
one another the intimate relation now explained, 
another description of men, the wcArct/rTal, also 
formed a part of the Greek army, thotigh we do 
not hear of them in early times. Instead of the 
large round shield, they carried a smaller one called 
the v4Kr% and in other respects their ammur was 
much lighter than that of the hoplites. The weapon 
on whicn they principally depended was the sp<‘ar. 

The Homan soldiers had different kinds of arms 
and armour j but an account of the arms of the 
different kinds of troops cannot bo separated from a 
description of tho troops of a Roman anny, and the 
reader is tlmroforc referred to Exercituk. 57 o 
need only give here the figure of a Roman soldb'r 
feikcn from tho arch of Septimus Sevcnis at Konnt. 
On compaiing it with that of tho Greek hoplitt} in 
tho other cutj we perceive that the several parts of 
the armour eftespond, excepting only fhat tbo 
Roman soldier “Wears a dagge^r {paxatpa^ 
on his right side instead of a sword on his lnft,\md 
instead of greaves upon his legs, has fmorulh and 
mligm* All tho essential parts of tho Roman 
heavy annour (lorica^ etisk, dtpem^ //«&«, kmia) 
are mentioned together in an epi^mm of Martial 
(ix. 57) ; and all except the spear in a well known 
passai^e {JSpk Yi 14—17) of St. Paul, whose enu- 
meration exactly coincides with the figures on the 
arch of Sevorus, and who makes mention not only 
of greaves,^ but of shoes or sandals for the feet. 

The eoft or dexihle ports of the heavy armour' 
were made of doth or leather. . The metal princi- 
pally used in their 'formation was that ctepqmhi'of' 
copper and tin which we 'call pr-pidw' 

ic 4 ' , ' ' 
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properly ‘bell-metal, [Aes.] Hence the names 

for this metal (xoiAKt^y, aes) are often used to mean 



nnnom\ and the light reflected from the arms of a 
warrior is called au 7 ^ XaA/ceii 7 by Iloiner, and lua; 
aVna by Virgil. (Aejt. ii. 4/0. ) Instead of copper^ 
iron afterwards cjinao to be very extensively used 
in the manufacture of arms, although articles made 
of it are much more rarely discovered, because iron 
is by exposure to air and moisture exceedingly liable 
to corrosion and decay. Gold and silver, and tin 
unmixed with copper, were also used, more espe- 
cially to enrich and adorn the armour, [J. Y,] 

A TIM A' RIUM, originally a place for keeping 
arms, afterwards a cupboard, set upright in the 
wall of a room, in which were kept not only arms, 
but also clothes, books, money, ornaments, small 
images and pictures, and other articles of value, 
'ilie armarium was generally placed in the atrium 
of the house. (Dig. 33. tit 10. s. 3; Cic. Pro 
(JlumL 04; I^etron. Yat 20 ; Plm. //. xxix. 
5, s. 32, XXXV, 2.) The divisions of a library 
wer§ called amc/m, (Vitniv. vit i-'miyi/ Vopisc. 
Tuq. 8.) We find distrgum mentioned 

as a kind of sepulchro In an inscription in (Jniter 
(]). 383. No. 4). For other passages see Forcel- 

[?. S,1 

AKMILT.(A or X^^- 

ddip, a bracelet or armlet, worn both by 

jnen and women. It was a favourite ornament of 
the Medea and Persians (Herod. viiL 113, ix. 80 ; 
Xen. Jmk i, 2. § 27) ; and in Europe was also 
worn by the Gaids and Sabines. (Gell. ix. 13 ; 
Liv. i. 11.) Bwcelets do not appear to have been 
worn among the Greeks by tbo male sox, but Greek 
ladies had bracelets of various materials, shapes, 
and styles of ornament. The bracelet was some- 
times called (rtptyar'fjp (from (rpiyyw)^ in Latin 
or spint&r (Flaut. Mmmch iii 3), which 
derived its name from its keeping its' place by com- 
pressing the arm of the wearer. Bracelets seem to 
have been frequently made without having their 
ends joined ; they were then curved, so as to require, 
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when put on, to be slightly expanded by having 
their ends draivn apart from one another ; and, ac- 
cording to their length, they went once, twice, or 
thrice round the arm, or even a greater number of 
tunes. As they frequently exhibited the form of 
serpents, they were in such cases called snulces 
(u^ets) by the Athenians (Hesych. s. v. ocpeis). 
Twisted bracelets of the kind described above often 
occur on Greek painted vases. See the annexed 
cut from Sir William Hamilton’s great work, 
vol. ii. pi. 35, 



Bracelets wore likewise worn at Rome by ladies 
of rank, but it was considered a mark of effeminacy 
for men in an ordinary way to use such female 
ornaments. (Suet. CuL 52, Ner. 30.) They were, 
however, publicly confeixed by a Roman general 
upon soldiers for deeds of extraordinary merit 
(Liv. X. 44 ; Plin. IL N* xxxiii. 2 ; Festus, a. v .) ; 
in which case they were worn as a mark of honour, 
and probably diilercd in form from tbc ordinary 
oniaments of tbe kind. See the cut lielow. 

The following cuts exbibit Roman bracelets. 
The first figure represents a gold bracelet dis- 
co^ered at Romo on the Palutiuo Mount. (Caylus, 
liea. (PAnL vol. v. pi. 93.) The rosette in the 
middle is composed of distinct and very delicate 
leaves. The two starlike flowers on each aide of 
it hav<i been repeated where the boles for securing 
them are still visible. The second figure represents 
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a gold bracelet found in Britam, and preserved in 
the British Museum. It appears to be made of two 



gold wires twisted together, and the mode of fas- 
teningit upon the arm, by a clasp, is worthy of ob- 
servation. It has evidently been a lady’s ornament. 
The third figure represents an arm ilia, which must 
have been intended as a reward for soldiers, for it 
would be ridiculous to suppose such a massive or- 
nament to have been designed for women. The 
original, of pure gold, is more than twice the 
length of the figure, and was found in Cheshire. 
{A xxvii. 400.) 

ARMILU/STIUUM, a Roman festival for the 
purification of arms. It was celebrated every year 
on the 14th before the calends of November (Oct 
10), when the citijseris assembled in arms and 
offered sacrifices in the place called Armilustrum, 
or Vicus Armilustri, in llie lilth region of the city. 
(Bestus, s. 0 .; Varro, De Ling. Lat. iv. 32, v, 3; 
Liv. xxvii. 37 ; P. Viet. JD& Xkgknihus it; 
Inscrip. in Gruter, p. 250.) [P, S.] 

AREA, A'llRABO, or A RRIIA, A'ERH ABO, 
Gaius (iii. 130.) says: “ What is given as axTa, is 
a proof of a contract of buying and selling;” but 
it also lias a more general signification. That thing 
was called arrha which one contracting party gave 
to another, whether it was a sum of money or any 
thing else, iis an evidence of the contract of sale 
heing made : it was no essential part of the con- 
tract of buying and selling, but only evidence of 
ap;reement as to price. (Gains, Dig. 13. tit. 1 , s. 35), 
An arrha might be given before the completion 
of a contract, when the agreement was that some 
formal instrument in writing should bo made, 
before the contract should bo considered perft‘Ct. 
If be who gave the arrlia refused to perfect the 
contract, be forfeited it ; if be who had received 
tlie^ arrha, refused to perfect the contract, ho was 
obliged to return double tbe aiiumnt of the arrha. If 
the arrha was given as evidence of a contract abso- 
lutely made, it was evidence of the unalterable 
oliligation of the contract, which neither pJirty 
alone could rescind ; unless tlie arrha was ex- 
pressly given to provide for the case of (‘itlier 
party changing his mind, on the condition that if 
the giver receded from his bm-gain, he should for- 
feit the arrha, and if the receiver receded from 
bis bargain, he should forfeit double its value. 
"When the contract was completely peiformcd, in 
all cases where the arrha was money, it was re- 
stored, or taken as part of the price, unless special 
customs detemuned otherwise ; when the arrha 
was a ring or any other thing, not momy^ it was 
restored. The recovery of the arrha was by a 
personal action. 

The arrha in some respects resembles the deposit 
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of money which a purchaser of land in Enghind 
generally pays, according to the conditions of sale, 
on contracting for his [jurchase ; and the earnest 
money sometimes paid on a sale of moveable 
things, 

Tbe tenn anha, in its general sense of an evi- 
dence of agreement, was also used on other oc- 
casions, as in the case of betrothment (sjmmdta), 
[Mathimonjeum.] Sometimes the word arrha is 
used as synonymous with pigmis (Tercnt. IleautojiL 

iii. 3- 42), but this is not the legal meaning of 
the term, (Thibaiit, Sydeni dcs I^midclden-Ikchts^ 
§ 144; Inst, iii- tit. 23 ; Dig. 18. tit. 1. s. 35 ; tit. 3. 
s. 6 ; 14. tit. 3. s. 5. § 15 ; 19. tit. 1. s. 11. § 8; 
Cod, 4. tit. 21. s. 17 ; Gellius, xvii. 2 ; compare 
Bracton, ii. c. 27, He aapiirendo licntm 

nio in causa lAwptionis^ and what he says on the 
jirrha, with the passage in Cams already referred 
to.) [G. L.] 

ARRHEPIiOTUA (ap^7)4Afua\ a festival 
which, according to the various ways in which the 
name is written (for we find ipargcjjopiaor^-pprjfpSpia) 
is attribut{‘d to different deities. Th(‘ fust fonn is 
diTivcd from &ppT}ra, and thus \v<mld indicate a 
festival at which mysterlouM things wm'e cairied 
about. The other name would point to Krse or 
IJers(‘, a daughter of Cccrops, and whose worship 
was intimately connected witli that of Athena. 
And there is, indeed, sufficient ground for believ- 
ing tliat the festival was Holenmirsn}, in a higher 
fi(‘use, in lioiimir of Athena. {Kipmd. Ahg. s. n 
'‘App'ii}<p6pot.) It was held at Athens, in the inanth 
of SkirophorioiL Four girls, of between sev(*n and 
eleven years (dp/)'>p/fopoi, ^pffr}(p6ptji^ ipp7'i<fn^p(H : 
Aristopln /g/sid. 042), w(*re sAected cH'ery year 
by the king archon from the most (liHtinguisluHl 
families, two of whom snjHirintcnded the wemiug 
of the sacred peplus of Atheiui, which vvas Ixguu 
on the last day of Pyamipwion (Said, s. t\ 

Kua) ; tlie two otliexs had to curry the mysterimis 
and sacred vessels of the godd<,‘ss, I'lieHt* latter 
remained a whole year on the Acropolis, either in 
the Parthenon or some adjoining Imildiug (llnr- 
])ocrat. s. V. A€i'irvo(l>6pQii t Pans. i. 27. § 4) ; and 
when the festival commenced, the priestess of tlse 
goddess plac(*d vessels upon their heiulH, the con- 
tents of which were neither known bi tlnnn nor to 
the prh^stess. With these they descended to a 
natural grotto within the district of Aphrodite in 
the gardens- Here they di^poBited the sacrtal V{>s- 
scls, and carried hack something .elsis which was 
covered and likewise unknown to them. After 
this the girls were di;nui.ss(‘ri, and others were 
chosen to supply their place in tin* acropolis, Thes 
girls wore white rohes adorned with gold, which 
were left for the goddess ; ami a peculiar kind of 
cakes was baked for them. To cover the expenses of 
the festival, a peculiar liturgy was estaldished, called 
^p[>r)<popia. All other details <‘onceming this fes- 
tival are unknown. (Comp. 0. F. Hermann, Lehrk, 
der gattmUenstl, Alicrtk § 6T, n, 9.) |.L, S.J 

AHUOGA'TIO. [Ai'X/mo.] 

A'KTABA a Persian measure of 

capacity, priwcipally used as a corinmcasurej whkh 
coutamed, according to Herodotus (i 192)^ J me- 
diumus aud 3 choonices (Attic), ie. 51 ehoentos 
saol 02 Roman aextariia« i2|' galions nearly | ' but# , 
according to, Suidas, Ilesyehms# Polyaenw 

iv, 3^ 32), and Epiphanius {Hmi» ' 24 ) oaly 1 1 
Attic medimntts #*90 s$»ta)dis»«13 gallons nearly i ' 
the .latter is, horeyer, only an apy;ro*|mafo 
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There was an Egyptian measure of the same name, 
of which there were two sorts, the old and the new 
artaba. (Didymns, c. 19.) The old artaba con- 
tained 4| Roman modii = 72 sextarii = 9 gallons 
nearly, according to most writers ; but Galen 
(c. 5) makes it exactly 5 modii. It was about 
equal to the Attic nietretes ; and it was half of 
the Ptolemaic mediinnus, which was to the Attic 
medimnus as 3 : 2, The later and more common 
Egj^tian arhata contained 3.1 modii = 53^ sex- 
tarii=:C|^ gallons about, which is so nearly the half 
of the Persian, that we may fairly suppose that in | 
reality it was the half. It was equal to the 
Olympic cubic foot. (Rhemn. Fann. Carmen do \ 
Pond, et Mens, y, 89, 90 ; Ilieron. Ad BzecJi. B ; 
Bockh, Metrolog. Untersuck pp. 242, &c., 285 ; 
Pu6l. Boon, of Aik p. 03, 2nd ed. ; Wurm, Be 
/«., &c. p. 133.) [P.S.] 

ARTEMI'SIA (^tpre/xiVia), one of the gi*eat fes- 
tivals celebrated in honour of Artemis in various 
parts of Greece, in the spring of the year. We find it 
mentioned at Syracuse in honour of Artemis Fo- 
tainia and Soteria. (Find. Pytk ii, 12.) It lasted 
three days, which were principally spent in feasting 
and amusements, (Liv. xxv. 23 j Pint, Marcell. 
18.) Bread was offered to her under the name of 
Aoxia. (Hesych, s. v.) But these festivals occur in 
many other places in Greece, as at Delphi, where, 
according to Hegcsarider (Athen. vii. p. 323), they 
offered to the goddess a mullet on this occasion ; 
because it appeared to hunt and kill the sea-hare, 
and thus bore some resemblance to Artemis, the 
goddess of hunting. The same name was given to 
the festivals of Artemis in Gyrene and Ephesus, 
though in the latter place the goddess was not the 
Grecian Artemis, but a deity of Eastern origin. 
(Dionys. iv, 25 ; Acliill. Tat. vL 4, vii. 12, viii. j 
1 7 ; Xenoph. Bplics. i. 2.) [L. S.] i 

ARU'RA (apovpd), a Greek measure of surface. | 
which would appear, from its name, to have been j 
originally the chief land-measure. It was, accord- 
iiig to Snidas, the fourth part of the vK40pov. 
The TvKiOpov^ as a measure of length, contained 
100 Greek feet; its square therefore =10,000 
feet, and therefore the aruni =2500 Greek square 
fret, or the square of 50 feet. 

II(*rodotns (ii. 168) mentions a measure of the 
same name, but apparently of a different siinc. lie 
says that it is a hundred Egyptian cubits in every 
direction. Now the Egyptian cubit contained 
nearly 17| inches (Hussey, Ancient Weights, &c. 
p, 237) ; therefore the square of 100 x J 7f inches, 
ie, nearly 148 feet, gives approximately the num- 
ber of square feet (English) in the arura, viz. 
21,004. (Wurm, i>c Powi. &c. p. $4) [P.S.] 
ARUSPEX. [Hakuspisx.] 

ARVAXES FRATRES. The fratres arvales 
formed a college or company of twelve in number, 
and were so called, according to Varro (I)e Ling* 
Pal. V. 85, Miiller), from offering public sacri- 
fices for the fertility of the fields. That they were 
of extreme antiquity is proved by the legend which 
refers their institution to Romulus, of whom it is I 
said, that when his nurse Acca Laurentialost one of 
her twelve sons, be allowed himself to be adopted j 
by her in bis place, and called himself and the 
remaining eleven ** Fratres Arvales.” (Geli. vi 7.) 
Wc also find a college cidled t}niSod<ti&s and 
as the latter were eoufessedly of Sabine origin, and 
instituted for the purpose of keeping up the Sabine 
religious rites (Tac. Ann, i. 53), there is some 
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j reason for the supposition of Niebuhr (i?07n. Hist 
I vol. i. p. 303), that these colleges corresponded one 
' to the other — the Fratres Arvales being connected 
with the Latin, and the Sodales Titii with tlie 
Sabine, element of the Roman state, just as there 
were two colleges of the Luperci, namely, the Fahii 
and the Quinctilii, the former of whom seem to 
have belonged to the Sabines. 

The office of the fratres arvales was for life, 
and was not taken away even from an exile or 
captive. They wore, as a badge of office, a chaplet 
of ears of corn {spicea corona) fastened on their 
heads with a white band. (Plin. if. N. xviii, 2.) 
The number given by inscriptions varies, but it is 
never more than nine ; though, according to the 
legend and general belief, it amounted to twelve. 
One of their annual duties was to celebrate a three 
days’ festival in honour of Dea Dia, supposed to be 
Ceres, sometimes held on the xvi., xiv., and xiri., 
sometimes on the Vi., iv., and in. Kal Jun., i. e. 
on the 17th, 19th, and 20th, or the 27th, 29th, 
and 30th of May. Of this the master of the 
college, appointed annually, gave public notice 
(indic^at) from the temple of Concord on the 
capitol. On the first and last of these days, the 
college met at the house of their president, to make 
offerings to the Dea Dia ; on the second they as- 
sembled in the grove of the same goddess, about 
five miles south of Rome, and there offered sacri- 
fices for the fertility of the eartli. An account of 
the different ceremonies of this festival is preserved 
in an inscription, which was written in the first 
year of the Emperor Elagabaliis (a. b. 218), who 
was elected a member of the college under the 
name of M. Aurelius Antoninus Pius Felix. The 
same inscription contains a hymn, which appears 
to have been sung at the festival from the most 
ancient times. (Marini, Atti e Monumenti degli 
Arvali, tab. xli. ; Orelli, Corp. Inscrip. nr. 2270 ; 
Kdausen, Be Carmine Fralrum Arvaiium.) 

Besides this festival of the Dea Dia, the fratres 
arvales were required on various occasions, under 
the emperors, to make vows and offer up thanks- 
givings, an enumeration of which is given in For- 
cellim. (Lex. s. v.) Strabo, indeed (v. 3), informs 
ns that, in the reign of Tiberius, these priests 
(Upopf/ppLOPes) porfonned sacrifices tailed the Am- 
harvalia at various places on the borders of tbo 
ager Komanus, or original territory of Rome ; and 
amongst others, at Fc&ti, a place between five and 
six miles from the city, in the direction of Alba. 
There is no boldness in supposinij' that this was a 
custom handed down from time immemorial, and, 
moreover, that it was a duty of this priesthood to 
invoke a blessing on the whole territory of Rome. 
It is proved by inscriptions that this college ex- 
isted till the reign of the Emperor Gordian, or a. i>. 
825, and it is probable that it was not aholislied 
till A. D, 400, together with the other colleges of 
the Pagan priesthoods. 

The private ambarvalia were certainly of a 
different nature from those mentioned by Stmbci, 
and were so called from the victim Qmstia mnhar- 
valis) that was slain on the occasion being led tbree 
times round the conifields, before the sickle was 
put to the com. This victim was accompanied Ijy 
a crowd of merry-makers (choras et sodi^ the 
reapers and farm-servants dancing and singing, as 
they marched along, the praises of Ceres, and 
praying for her favour and presence, while they 
offered her the libations of milk, honey, and wine# 
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(V irg. Georg, i. 338.) This ceremony was also called 
a hstratio (Virg. Eel. v, 83), or purification ; and 
for a "beautiful description of the holiday, and the 
prayers and vows made on the occasion, the reader 
is referred to Tibullus (ii. 1). It is, perhaps, 
worth while to remark that Polybius (iv* 21. § 9) 
uses language almost applicable to the Roman am> 
barvalia in speaking of the Mantineans, who, he says 
(specifying the occasion), made a purification, and 
carried victims round the city, and all the country. 

There is, however, a still greater resemblance to 
the rites we have been describing, in the cere- 
monies of the rogation or gang week of the Latin 
church. These consisted of processions through 
the fields, accompanied with prayers (rogationes) 
for a blessing on the fruits of the earth, and were 
continued during three days in Whitsun-week. 
The custom was abolished at the Reformation in 
consequence of its abuse, and the perambulation of 
the parish boundaries substituted in its jdace. 
(Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 61. 2 ; Wheatley, Co7n. 
Pm/. V. 20.) ^ ^ ^ ^ LR.W.] 

ARX (^/epa), signified a height within the walls 
of a city, but %vhich was never closed by a wall 
against the city in earlier times, and very seldom 
in later times. The same city may have had 
several arces^ as was the case at Rome ; and hence 
Virgil says with great propriety (Georg, ii. 535) : — 

“ Septcmquc una sibi muro circumdedit arces.” 

As, however, there was generally one principal 
height in the city, the worda?u' came to be used as 
equivalent to acropiMs [AcEoroLXS], (Niebuhr, 
llisi of Rome., vol, iii. note 4 1 1.) At Rome, one 
of the summits of the Capitol inc hill was specially 
called hut ■which of them was so called has 
been a subject of groat dispute among Roman topo- 
graphers. The opinion of the best modem \mters 
is, that the Capiiolmm was on the northern summit, 
and the Ai'se on the southern. The Aras was the 
regular place at Rome for taking the auspices, and 
was hence likewise called auguraculmn., according 
to Paulus Diaconus, though it is more probable 
that tbc Auguraculum was a place in the Arx. 
(Liv. i. 18, X. 7 ; Paid. Diac. s.u. Attguraoulmii ; 
Becker, Rmnmh. Aliertlu vol. i p. 380, &c.,vok ii. 
part i. p, S3 3.) 

AS, or Lihra, a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans. [Libba,] 

AS, the earliest denomination of monej'', and 
the constant unit of value, in the Roman and old 
Italian coinages, was made of the mixed metal 
called Aes. Like other denominations of money, 
it no doubt originally signified a pound weight of 
copper uncoined : this is expressly stated by Ti- 
maeus, who ascribes the first coinage of ms to 
Servius Tullius. (Plin. //. N. xxxiii. 3. s, 13, 
xviii. 3 ; VaiTo, De Re Rust, il 1 ; Ovid*/^« 5 J{, 
V. 281.) According to some accounts, it was 
coined from the commencement of the city (Plin. 
//. N, xxxiv. 1), or from the time of Numa (Epiph. 
Alms, ct Pond.; Isidor, Etgm^ xvi, 18) j and ac- 
cording to others, the first coinage was attrihuted 
to Janus or Saturn. (Macrob. Sodum, i 7.) This 
mythical statement in fact signifies, what we know 
also on historical evidence, that the old states of 
Etruria, and of Central Italy, possessed a bronase 
or copper coinage from the earliest times. On 
the other hand, those of Southern Italy, and 
the coast, as far as Campania, made use of silver 
money. The Roman’ monetary system was pro^ , 
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bably derived from Etruria. (Niebuhr, Hist, of 
Rome^ vol. i. p. 457, 3d ed. ; Abekeii, Mittel- 
pp. 284, 326.) 

The earliest copper coins were not struck, but cast 
in a mould. [Forma.] in the collection of coins at 
the British Museum there are four ase.s joined to- 
gether, as they were taken from the mould in Avhich 
many were cast at once. In most ases the edge 
shows where they were severed from each other. 

Under the Roman empire, the right of coining 
! silver and gold belonged only to the emperors ; but 
i the copper coinage ■was left to the aerarium, which 
I was imder the jurisdiction of the senate. [Comp. 

I Nummus ; Monet A,] 

The as was originally of the weight of a pound 
of twelve ounces, whence it was called as libndis 
in contradistinction to the reduced ases ■which have 
now to he spoken of, and which give rise to one 
of the most peiqdexing questions in the whole 
range of archaeology, 

Pliny (//. A”, xxxiii. 3. s. 13) iufonns us that 
in the time of the firat Punic war (b. c. 2G4 — 241)., 
in order to meet tiie expenses of the state, the lull 
W'eight of a pound was diminished, and ase.s were 
struck of the same 'weight as the sf'xtans (tliat is, 
two ounce.% or one sixtli of the ancient weight) ; 
and that thus the republic paid off its debts, gaining 
five parts in six : that atfcTwards, in the second 
Punic war, in the dictatorship of Q, Fabius Maxi- 
mus (about B. 0.217), ases of one ounce were 
made, and the denarius was decreed to be equal 
to sixteen ase.s, tbe republic thus gaining one half ; 
but that in militory pay the denarius W'us always 
given for ten ases ; and that soon after, by the 
Papirian law (about b. c. 1.91), ases of half an 
ounce were made. Festus also (.<?. n. Seixtanimii 
I Asses) mentions the reduction of the as to two 
: ounces at the time of the first Punic war. There 
seem to have been other reductions besides those 
mentioned by Pliny, for there exist ases, and parts 
of ases, which show that tlri.s coin was made of 
every number of ounces from twelve down to one, 
besides intcimcdiatc fractions ; and there arc c<}p- 
per coins of the Tercntian family which show that 
it was depressed to ^ and even ^ of its original 
weight. Though some of these standards may bo 
rejeeted as aceidcmtal, yet on the whole they clearly 
prove, as Niebuhr ohserves {Mist rf Rome^ vol i. 
p.461), that there must have been several re- 
ductions before the first which Pliny mentions. 
Niebuhr maintains fitrther, that these various 
standards prove that Iffiny’s account of the reduc- 
tions of the coin is entirely incorrect, and that 
those reductions took placti gradually from a very 
early period, and were caused by a rise in tho 
value of copper in comparison witli silver, so that 
the denariu.s was in tho first Ihmic war redlg' 
c<tunJ iu value to only twenty ounces of copper, 
and in the second Funic war to sixteen ounces, in- 
stead of 120, which was its nomiiml value. Ho 
admits, however, that thq times when these reduc- 
tions wore resolved upon were chiefly those when 
the state was desirous of relieving tho debtors ; 
aud thinks that we might assign, with tolerable 
accuracy, tho periods when these reduction! took 
place. ^ On the other hmid, Bdckh argues tkt ' 
there is no proof of any such mercase in the value 
of coppp, and on this and many other grounds his 
conclusion is, that all the reductions of the weight 
of the aSj^frora a pound down to two ounces, tpok 
plsoo during the 'first 'Ftmic war, and tfat they 
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were accompanied by a real and corresponding dimi- 
nution in the value of the as. {Metrologische Tin- 
tersuclmngen^ § 28.) It is impossible to give here 
even a summary of the arguments on both sides : 
tlie remarks of Niebuhr and Bockh must them- 
selves be studied. It is by no means improbable 
that there was some increase in the value of copper 
during the period before the first Punic war, and 
also that the fixing of the sextantal standard arose 
partly out of the relation of value betAveen copper 
and the silver coinage Avhich had been very lately 
introduced. On the other hand, it is impossible 
entirely to reject Pliny’s statement that the im- 
mediate object of the reductions he mentions was 
the public gain. Mr. Grote, who sides with Bbckh, 
remarks, that “such a proceeding has been so 
nearly universal with governments, both ancient 
and modem, that the contrary may be looked upon 
as a remarkable exception.” {Classical Museum^ 
voL i. p. 32.) 

These vaxdations make it impossible to fix any 
value for the as, except with reference to some 
more specific standard ; and this Ave find in the 
denarius. Taking the value of this coin at about i 
8-| pence [Denarius], the as, at the time of the 
first coinage of the denarius (b. c. 265), was one- 
tenth of this value, that is, about *85 of a penny or 
3*4 fiirtliings ; and in the time of the second Punic 
war, Avhen 16 aai'S went to the denarius, the as was 
worth about 2 J farthings. When the silver coinage 
got thoroughly estahliahcd, the reckoning was no 
longer by ases, but by sestertii, [Sestertius.] 
Also, during the period or periods of reduction, 
the term ms graw^ Avhich originally signified the 
old heavy coins, as opposed to the reduced ases, 
came to moan any quantity of copper coins, of 
whatever weight or coinage, reckoned not by talc, 
but by the old standard of a pound weight to the 
as ; and this standard was actually maintained iu 
certain payments, such as military pa}’-, fines, &c. ' 
(Liv. iv. 4 1, 60, v. 2, xxxii. 26 ; Plin. L c. j Sen. 
ad ffelv. 12; Niebulir, /A aI <'/ i?o/an, vol. i. pp. 
466, 467). This mode of reckoning also supplied 
a common measure for the money of Rome, and 
the other states of Italy, Avhich had ases of very 
various weights, most of them heavier than the 
Eotmin. Tim name of acs grave wuh also applied 
to the uncoined metal, (riervius, Virg. Acn, 
vi. 862 ; ms rude, mctallum iufecUtni^ 

Isidor. xvl 18. 13,) 

The oldest form of the as is that Avhich bears 
the figure of an animal (a bull, ram, hoar, or sow) ; 
whence the ancient wrifiTS derived tlio word for 
mohey, from an etymology on which 

no opinion need be pronounced ; but whether this 
impress was intended to reprceent property by that 
form of it which was then most common, or bad 
some mythological meaning, is doubtful, Nitdjuhr 
denies the antiguity of this typo, but his solo ob- 
jection is satisfactorily answered by Bbckh, The 
type seems however to have boon nmoh less used 
in the Roman than in some other old Italian coin- 
ages ; and most of the pieces which bear it are of 
a rude oblong shape. The next form, and the 
common one in the oldest Roman ases, is round, 
“and is that described by Pliny (7A iV, xxxiii. 3. 
s. 13), as having the two-faced head of Janus on 
one side, and the prow of a ship on the other 
(whence the expression used by Roman boys in 
tossing up, ca^ta aut nmim^ Macrob. Sai, L 7 ). 
The annoxed specimen, from the British Museum, 


weighs 4000 grains : the length of the diameter in 
this and the two following cuts is half that of the 
original coins. 



The as was divided into parts, which were 
named according to the number of ounces they 
contained. They were tho deuM', <lcM(ms, dodnens, 
les, seidunx, semis, quincunir, trmis, quad, runs or 
icruucius, sextans, sescmix or sescuncia, and unma, 
consisting respectively of 11, 10, 0, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2, 1.], and 1 ounces. Of these divisions the 
following were represented by coins ; namely, the 
semis, igdnmm, tnens, quadrms, sew/««s',aud tmeku 
There is a solitary instance of the existence of tho 
dodrans, in a com of the Cassian family, bearing 
an S and three balls. We have no precise inform- 
ation as to the time when these divihions were 
first introduced, but it was probably W'arly us 
CiU'ly as the first coinage of copper money. 

T’ho semis, semissis, or semi-as, half the as, f>r six 
ounces, is always marked with an S ttt rc])fes(‘nt 
its value, and very commonly with heads of .Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and R'lllas, accompanied by strigils. 
The quincunx, or piece of five ounces, is very rare. 
There is no specimen of it in the British Aruseum. 
It is distinguished by five small balls to represent 
its value. Tho Irions, the tliird part of tluj as, or 
piece of four ounces, is marked with four balls. 
In the annexed specimen, from tlie British Mu- 
seum, the balls appear on both sides, with a 



thunderbolt on one side, and a dolphin with a strigil 
aboA'e it on the other. Its weight is 1571 grains. 



The quadrans or temncius^ the fourth part of 
the as, or piece of three ounces, has three halls to 
denote its value. An open hand, a strigil, a dol- 
phin, grains of com, a star, heads of Ilercules, 
Ceres, &c., are common devices on this coin, Pliny 
(/A Ah xxxiii. 3. s. 13) says that both the triens 
and quadrans bore tlie image of a ship. The 
seostans^ the sixth part of the as, or piece of two 
ounces, hears two balls. In the annexed specimen, 
from the British Museum, there is a caducous and 
strigil on one side, and a cockle-shell on the other. 
Its weight is 779 grains. 



The tmeia^ one ounce piece, or twelfth of the as, 
is marked by a single ball. Tiiero ap])C*ar on this 
coin heads ot Pallas, of Roma,, and ot Diana, ships, 
frogs, and cars of barley. (For other de\iccs, see 
Edvhel, Dod) . Nim, f 'd.) 

After the reduction in the weight of the as, 
coins were struck of the value of “J, 3, 1, and even 
10 uses, which wore called respectively cIm-sls' or 
dii]>ondiii$^ trcbds, quudriims, and daemm. Other 
multiples ol the as were denoted by words of similar 
formation, up to centifssw^ 100 uses ; but most of 
them do not exist as coiiw. 

It is a very remarkable iixct that, wdiile the 
duodecimal division of the as prevailed among the 
nations of Italy south of the Apennines, the deci- 
mal division was in use to the north of that chain j 
so that, of the former nations no quincunx has been 
discovered, of the latter no semis. In Sicily the 
two systems were mixed. [Pondera.] For further 
details respecting the coinage of the other Italian 
states, see Bdckh, Metrol, UntersucJi. § *J7 ; Ahekcn, 
and Lepsius, Udier die Vcrhreilmig 
dos lialkchmi Mwizs^dems von Btrurien uus, 

lu certain forms of expression, in which acs is 
used for money without specifying the denomina- 
tion, we must understand the as. Thus dmil acrls, 
mille aeris, deem acw, mean respectively 10, 1000, 
1,000,000 ams. 

The word as was used also for any whole which 
was to be divided into twelve equal parts; and 
those parts were called uudae. Thus the nomen- 
clature of the duodecimal division of the as wasap- 
lied not only to weight and money, hut to measures 
of length, surface, and capacity, to inheritances, 
interest, houses, farms, and many other things. 
Hence, for example, the phrases haeres ew the 
heir to a Vfliolc estate ; haeres ess dodranie^ the heir 
to three-fourths, &c, (Cic. Bro Caecln^ G ; Corn. 
Nep, AUie, 5.) Pliny even uses the phrases sesnis- 
sem A/ricm (IL K. xviii. G. s. 7), and dodrajiks d 
semimdas hioramm (//.iV. ii 14 s. 11). 

The as was also called, in ancient times, a$sanu$ 
(so. nmimu$% and in Oroek rh Accord- 

ing to Polybius (ii 15)^ the assarius was equal to 
half the obelus. On the coins of Chios we find 
hcradpLQv^ It^crcroflov keraipia dcrcrdpia 

*rpia. (In addition to the works referred to in this 
article, and, those of Hussey and Wunn, much 
valuable information will be found in the work 
entitled, Grme Ad Mmpa KirdiefianOy 
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Roma, 1839, 4to. ; and in Lepsius ’s review of it 
appended to his treatise Ueber die I'p'rhaur-Pvlas- 
ger.) [P.S.] 

ASCAULES. [Tibia,] 

ASCIA ((TidTapvov^ Horn. Od, v. 235), an adKO. 
Muratori (Jszs. Vet Tims. i. 534 — 530) has pub- 
lished numerous representations of the adze, as it 
is exhibited on ancient monuments. We scdect t]u‘ 
three following, two of which .show the in.struaient 
itself, with a slight variety of form, while the third 
represents a ship-builder holding it in his right 
hand, and using it to shape the rib of a vessel. 



We also ghc .'mother inslnimcnt in tin* abo\e cut 
taken from a coin of the Valcihui family, and 
alhui adsrulus. It was cliieHy used by inahomq 
wlieiice, ill the ancient glo.ssarfe.s, Alclsmkcnns is 
traublat<Ml kar6g<>^., a spmemHlier, 

As to the reason xvhy Aacia is reprefumted on 
sepulchral monuments, see Forc(dliui, 

|j. y.l 

ASCLEPIKIA {d(ritk7}7rifia)., the iwmc of fewti- 
vala wdiicli were probably adehnitt*d in all places 
where temples of Asclepius (AeaculapiuH) cxihte<l. 
The most cekhrated, however, was that of EpF 
daurua, which took place cvtTy live years, and 
was^ solemnized with contests of ihapsodistK and 
musicians, and with solemn procf'Shions and games. 
(Bchoh Pmf/. i\W. iil 145 ; Paua, il Sb*. §. 7.) 
"AerKkTjwUia iire also mentioned at Lamphuctm 
(Bdckh, Oorp.^ /nscr. vol ii. p. 1131), and at 
Athens (Acschin, e. Ctesipk, p. 455), whicli were, 
probably, like those of Epidaurus, solemnized with 
musiail contests. They took ,place ou the eight li 
day of the month of Ekpheholion, [L. S.] 

ASCOLIASMUS (dcr/cwA.iacrgds', the leaping 
upon the leathern ]>ag, kmds) was one of the 
many kinds of amusements in which the Atheuiaits 
indulged during the Anthesteria and other IcstivalH 
in honour of Dionysus. The Athenians Bacrificed 
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a lie-f^oat to tlie god, made a bag out of the skin, 
sincarod it with oil, and then tried to dance upon 
it. Tlie various accidents accompanying this at- 
tempt afforded great amusement to the spectators, 
lie who succeeded was victor, and received the 
skin as a reward. (Schol. ad Anstoph, Pht lliiO ; 
Plat. p, 190; Virg. Georg, ii. 304 ; Pollux, 
ix. 121 ; Hcsych. s. s. ^AcrmKdCovTes \ Kmusc, 
Ggmuastik und Agonistik d. ffellenen^ p. 399, who 
gives a representation of it from an ancient gem, 
which is copied in the above cut.) 

ASEBEIAS GRAPHS {acreSeias ypatp-f))^ was 
one of the many fonns prescribed by the Attic 
laws for the impeachment of impiety. From the 
various tenor of the accusations still extant, it may 
he gathered that this crime was as ill-defined at 
Athens, and therefore as liable to be made the 
pretext for persecution, as it has been in all other 
countries in which the civil power has attempted 
to reach offences so much beyond the natural limits 
of its jurisdiction. The occasions, however, upon 
which the Athenian accuser professed to come for- 
ward may he classed as, first, breaches of the cere- 
monial law of public worship; and, secondly, 
indications of that, which in analogous cases of 
modern times would be called heterodoxy, or 
heresyn*' The fonner comprehended encroachment 
upon consecrated grounds, the plunder, or other 
injury of temples, the violation of asylums, the in- 
terruption of sacrifices and festivals, the mutilation 
of statues of the gods, the introduction of deities 
not acknowledged by the state, and various other 
transgressions peculiarly defined by the laws of the 
Attic sacra, such as a private celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries- and their dmilgation to the 
uninitiated, injury to the sacred olive trees, or 
placing a suppliant hough (iKerr^pla) on a particular 
al tar at an improper time. ( Andoc. DeMgst p. 1 1 0.) 
I’he heretical delincpioncies may he exemplified 
by the expulsion of Protagoras (Diog. Lacrt. ix. 
51, 52) for writing ‘‘that he could not learn 
whether the gods existed or not,” in the persecu- 
tion of Anaxagoras (Diog, Lacrt. ii, 12), like that 
of Galileo in after times, for impugning the received 
Ojjinions about the sun, and the condemnation of 
Smsrates for not holding the objects of the public 
worship to be gods. (Xen.Apoi, Soa.) The va- 
riety of these examples will have shown that it 
is impossible to enumerate all the cases to which 
this sweeping accusation might be extended ; and, 
as it is not upon record that religious Athens 
(Xon. Mep, Aik iil B) was scandalised at the pro- 
fane jests of Aristophanes, or tiiat it forced Epicu- 
rus to deny that the gods were indifferent to hu- 
man actions, it is difficult to ascertain the linut at 
which jests and scepticism ended, and penal im- 
piety begam 

With respect to the trial, any citizen that pleased 
d ^ovK6p,mos — which, however, in this as in all 
other public actions, must be understood of those 
only who did not labour under an incapacitating 
disfranchisement (&ripia) — seems to have been a 
competpt accuser ; but as the nine archons, and 
the areiopagites, were the projper guardians of the 
sacred olives (popim, Lysias, Hspl roO 

ISiyxofi, p, 282), it is not impossible that they had 
also a power of official prosecution upon casually 
discovering any injury done to their charge. 

The cases of Socrates, Aspasia, and Protagoras, 
may be adduced to show that citizens, resident 
ftllens# and strangers, were eiiually liable to this 
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accusation. And if a minor, as represented in the 
declamation of Antiphon, could be prosecuted for 
murder {^6mv\ a crime considered by the early 
Greeks more in reference to its ceremonial pol- 
I lution than in respect of the injury inflicted upon 
society, it can hardly be^ concluded that per- 
sons imdcr age were incapable of committing, or 
suffering, for this offence. (Antiph. Tctral. ii. 
p. 674.) 

The magistrate, who conducted the previous ex- 
amination (apdicpms) was, according to Meier 
{Att Proc. pp. 300, 304, n. 34) invariably the king 
archon, but whether the court into which he hrouglit 
Ihe^ causes were the areiopagus, or the common 
heliastic court, of both of which there are several 
instances, is supposed (Meier, AtL Proc. p. 305) 
to have been detennined by the fonn of action 
adopted by the prosecutor, or the degree of com- 
petency to which the areiopagus rose or fell at the 
different periods of Athenian history. From the 
Apology of Socrates we learn that the forms of the 
trial upon this occasion were those usual in all 
public actions, and that, generally.^ the amount of 
the penalty formed a separate question for the di- 
casts after the conviction of the defendant. For 
some kinds of impiety, however, the punishment 
was fixed by special laws, as in the case of persons 
injuring the sacred olive trees, and in that men- 
tioned by An decides {De Myst.p. 110). 

If the accuser failed to obtain a fifth of the votiss 
of the dicasts, he forfeited a thousand drachmae, 
and incuiTod a modified drigla. The other forms 
ol prosecution for this offence were the WKctywyl} 
(Dera.c. Amlrot. p.COl. 26), icp'fjyrjcns (Meier, Ad, 
Proc. p. 246), (Andoc. De Myst. p. B), 

TTpoSoX)] (Libanius, Argum. ad Dem, in Klid, 509, 
1 0), and in extraordinary cases Gl(rayyeKia (Andoc. 
De Myst. p. 43) ; besides these, Demosthenes men- 
tions (c. Androt, p. 601) two other courses that an 
accuser might adopt, BiKd(G<r6oLi irphs 
and <lipdCGiv vphs rhv ^aeriAea, of which it is diffi- 
cult to give a satisfactory explanation. [ J. S. M. ] 

ASIARCHAE (d(napxa^)^ were, in the Roman 
province of Asia, the chief presidents of the re- 
ligious rit(‘s, whose office it was to exhibit games 
and theatrical amusements every year, in honour of 
the gods and the Roman emperor, at their own 
expense, like the Roman aodilos. As the exhi- 
bition of these games were attended with great 
expense, wealthy persons were always chosen to 
fill this office ; for which reason, Btrabo says, 
some of the inhabitants of Tralles, wltieh was one 
of the most wealthy cities in Asia, were always 
chosen asiarchs. They were ten in number, se- 
lected annually by the diflerent towns of Asia, 
and approved of by the Roman proconsul ; of 
these, one wtis the chief asiarch, and frequently, 
but not always, resided at Ephesus. Their oflke 
lasted only for a year ; but they appear to have 
enjoyed the title as a mark of courtesy for the rest 
of tnoir lives. In the other Roman provinces in 
Asia, wo find similar magistrates corresponding to 
the Asiarchae in proconsular Asia, as for instance 
the Bithyniarchae, Oalatarchao, Lyclarchae, &e. 
(Sfcrab. xiv. p, 649 ; Acts, xix. SL, with the 
notes of Wetstein and Kuinoel ; Euseb. //./A iv. 
15 ; Winer, Bihlisohes Rmdwd^ierbuch<f art- A star- 
(dm*) 

ASILLA {d(nKKa)j a wooden pole, or yoke, 
held by a man either on his two shoulders, or 
more commonly on one shoulder only, and used for 
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carrying l)m*t}iens. (Aristot. Rlet. i. 7.) It is 
called kvd,<popov by Aristophanes {Ran, 8). It de- 
serves mention here chiefly from its frequent oc- 
currence in works of Grecian art, of which, some 
specimens are given in the annexed cut. 



ASSA'RIUS NUMMTTS. [As.] 

ASSERTOtt, or ADSEETOR, contains the 
same root as the verb adserere, whicb, when coupled 
with the word ma^m^ signifles to lay hold of a thing, 
to draw it towards one. Hence the phrase adserere 
in libaiatem, or liherali adserere mam, applies to 
him who lays his hand on a person reputed to be 
a slave, and asserts, or maintains his freedom. The 
person who thus maintained the freedom of a re- 
puted slave was called adsertor (Gains, iv. 14), and 
by the laws of the Twelve Tables it was enacted 
in favour of liberty, that such adsertor should not 
be called on to give security in the sacramenti actio 
to more than the amount of n. asses. The person 
whose freedom was thus claimed, was said to be 
adserius. The expressions liheralis causa, and 
Uheredis mafms, which occur in classical authors, 
in connection with the verb adserere, will easily 
be understood from what has been said, (Terent. 
AdefpL ii, L 40 ; Plant, Rcen. iv, 2. 83 ; see 
also Big. 40. tit, 12. l)e liberali Causa.) Some- 
times the word adserere alone was used as equiva- 
lent to adserere in Ulmrtatenu (Cic. Pro Plucco, 
C.17.) 

The expression asserere in sendtulem, to claim a 
person as a slave, occurs in Livy (iii. 44, xxxiv. 
IB.) [G. L.] 

ASSESSOR, or ABSESSOR, literally, one who 
sits by the side of another. The duties of an 
assessor, as described by Paulus (Big. 1, tit 21. 
s. 1.) related to “ cognitiones, postidationes, libelli, 
edicta, dccreta, epistolae;’’ from which it appears 
that they were employed in and about the adminis- 
tration of law. The consuls, praetors, governors of 
provinces, and the judices, were often imperfectly 
acquainted with the law and the forms of proce- 
dure,^ and it was necessary that they should have 
the aid of thosq who had made the law their study. 
(Ole, de Oraiore, i. 37, Tn Vmjmi, ii, 29). The 
praefectus praetorio, and praefectus urbi, and other 
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civil and military functionaries, had their assessors. 
An instance is mentioned by Tacitus (Jnn. i. 75) 
of the Emperor Tiberius assisting at the judicia 
(judzetis adsidehat), and taking his scat at the 
comer of the tribunal ; but this passage cannot 
be interpreted to mean, as some persons interprc't 
it, that the emporor sat there in the character 
of an assessor properly so called: the remark of 
Tacitus shows that, though the emperor might have 
taken his seat under the name of assessor and 
affected to bo such, bo could be considered in no 
other light than as the head of the state. (Compare 
Sucton. Tib. Nero. 33, Tib. Claudius, 12). 

Undcr the empire the practice of having as- 
sessors continued (Plin. Bp. i. 20, vi. 11, x. 10 ; 
Gcllins, i. 22). Suetonius {Galba, 14) mentions the 
case of an assessor being named to the office of 
praefectus praetorio. The Emperor Alexander 
Severus gave tlie assessorcs a regular salary. 
(Lamprid. Aleoe. 40.) Frcednien might be 
asscssores. In the later writers the assessorcs aro 
mentioned under the various names of consiiiarn. 
Juris stuiUosi, comites, &c. The juris studlosi, men- 
tioned by Gelliiis (xii. 13), as assistant to the 
judices {(juos adhibere in consilium Judiaduri so- 
lent), were the asscssores. Sabiuus, as it app^irs 
from Ulpian (Big. 47. tit. 10. s. 5), wrote a book 
on the duties of assessors. The usst'ssors sat on tlie 
tribunal with the magistrate. Their advice, or aid, 
was given during the proceedings as well as at 
other times, hut they never pronounced a judicial 
sentence. As the old fomis of procedure gradually 
declined, the asscssores, according to the conjec- 
ture of Savigny {(rcstdiichte des Rmt. Redds im 
JMiitehUer,vo\A. p.70)U‘^‘^^^ fhe place of the judices. 
For other matters relating to the asscssores, see HoU- 
weg, ITandhuch des dvilprozesses, p. 1 52. [G, L,] 

ASSI'B UL f Locttplktks ] 
ASTRA'GALUS (karpayaXos), literally sig- 
nifies that particular hone in the ankles of c(*rtain 
quadrupeds, which the Greeks, as well as the Ro- 
mans, used for dice and other purjioses, as (.|{‘scrihed 
under the corresponding Latin word 

As a Latin -word, astrapalm is used by Vitnivios, 
who of course borrowed it from the Greek writers 
on architecture, for a certain moulding (the astragal) 
which seems to have derived its name from its re- 
semblance to a string or chain of tali; and it is in 
fact always used in positions where it seems in- 
tended to hind together the parts to which it is 
applied. It belongs properly to tbe more highly 
decorated foims of the Ionic order, in which it 
appears as a lower edging to the larger mouldings, 
espeeially the echimis (ovolo), particularly in the 
capital, as shown in the following woodcut, which 
represents an Ionic capital found in the ruins of tho 
temple of Dionysus at Teos. Still finer examples 
occur in the capitals of the temples of Erechthons 
and Athene Folias, at Athens, whore it is seen, too# 
on the sides of the volutes. It is also often used 
in the entablature as an edging to tine divisions of 
the cornice, fnm\ and architrave. The lower 
figure in tho wocwlcut represents a portion of tho 
astmgal which runs beneath the crowning moulding 
of the architrave of the temple of Ereehthow, It 
is taken from a fragment in the British Museuw# 
and is drawn of the same size as tho original 
The term is also applied to a plaftf convex 
moulding of the same sectional ontlin# as the 
, former# but without the division into links, jttat 
like a torus on a, small scale : in this form It IS' wed 
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in the Ionic base [SpiiIxI]. In the orders subse- 
quent to the Ionic, — the Corinthian, Roman 
Doric, and Composite, — the astragal was very 



Schneid.). NuiiierouH fine examples of it will ho 
foimd in the ])lates ofMauch {Dm Oriochkclien uml 
Jiommhen Bm-OnlmoHm-, Potsdam, 1845.) [P.S.] 
ASTKATFri AS CRAPir E' (aerrpardas 
ypti(pi)\ was the accusation instituted again.st }>'^r- 
soiis who filled to appear among the troops after they 
had been enrolled lor the campaign hy the generals. 
( Lys. in A h. pp. 5 21, 571.) We may pre.sume that 
tht‘ accuser in this, as in the similar action for leaving 
the ranks (Xenrora^lov), was any citizen that clmse 
to come forward (<i ots fclecrrt), and that 

the court wa.s composed of soldiers who had sm’ved 
in the campaign. The presidency of the court, ac- 
cording to Meier, helongecl to tlio generals, 'llie 
defendant, if convicted, inenrred disfranchisement 
— krifila^ both in his own person and that of his 
descend ants, and there were very stringent laws to 
jnmish them if they appeared at tlie jmhhc sacra, 
to which even women and slaves were admitted. 
(Andoc. c/u Ai//.vA p. 85 ; Aesch. hi Ctes. p. 58 ; 
Deirn in Timacr. p. 732 ; Meier, Aft Proeans, 
p. 3()3, &c.) [J. S. M.l 

ASI'HOLO'OlA. This word is occa.Hionully 
employed by the Insst Ixitin writers (e. g. Cic. de 
J)mn, ii, 42.) to denote aaironmnf/ in general, and 
indeed is found in that sense more fre<} neatly than 
mimnonm^ which is of rare occurrence. In the 
present article, however, we confine ourselves to 
what is strictly termed jiidickd, aslrohtii^^ and 
treat of astronomy under Awtkonomu. 

^ At a period far beyond the records of authentic 
history a belief arose, which still prevails un- 
shaken in the East, that a mysterious bat close 
connection subsisted between the relative position 
and inovemeBts of the heavenly bodies and the 
fate of man. In process of time it was maintained 
that the fortunes of each individual throughout 
life depended upon the aspect of the sky at the 
moment of his liirth, and especially upon the star 
which was rising above the horizon at the instant 
when he^ saw the light, and upon those which 
were in its immediate vicinity {canjmdae)^ or re- 
moved from it hy a sixth, a fourth, or a third part 
of a groat circle of the sphere, or, hnally, upon 
those which were at the opposite extremity of the 
same diameter (qpporitoo). Few* doubted that by 
observation and deep study persons might acquire 
the power of expounding these appearances, that 
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the destiny of the child might be predicted with 
certainly by those who were skilled to interpret 
the language of the stars, and that the result of 
any undertaking might lie foretold from the aspect 
of the firmament when it was commenced. Hence 
a numerous and powerful class of men arose who 
wore distinguished hy various designations. From 
the country where astronomy wuis first studied, and 
their science was fiyst developed, they were called 
Claddaei or Bahyhmii; from ohsemng the stars, 
adrouomi^ astrology pUmetarii ; from employing 
diagrams such as were used hy geometricians, nia- 
tlmnaticl ; from determining the lot of man at Ins 
natal hour, gcndhliad ; from prophesying the con- 
summation of his struggles, kiroreXecrfiarmoi ; 
while their art was known as aerrpoXoyla, /.ic- 
recopo\oyla^ yeveOkidKoyiay aTroreXsa'parucfi , Ars 
OhaldaeoTum^ Alatfiesls^ or, from the tables tlusy 
consulted, TrivaicucT}. Their calculations w(‘re 
termed Buhj/hmi numeric XaXdai(av fdOodoL, XaX- 
Bctiuiy ipr]<pLd(^s, Rdtiones Chuldau'dii ; their re- 
sponses when (;on.sult<‘d Clnddneonm monHu^ 
Chiddueomm nutalkia pruedieta, Admlogorim 
praedu'ta. 

The stars and constellations to which attention 
was chiefij directed were the plaiuds and the 
signs of tlie zodiac, some of which were siipjioHed 
to exert uniformly a benign influence (dyaOoTrond 
ttir-Tfpev), such as Venus, JupiUn*, Luna, Virgo, 
Libra, I'auriis ; others to bo unifonnly malign 
(KaKOTToid aerripes)^ such as Sa,tiirmi.s, IMais, 
Scorpio, Capricorims ; othtTS to be doubtful {iirU 
icQivoL darrepev), such as Mercurius. By tlie eoin- 
hlnatiou and conjimction {(rvpBpopi], amddhdlo) 
or opposition, howe\er, of those benign with those 
malign, the power of the lattm* might he nmi- 
tralised or even revi^nsed, and a most happy 
lioroscope he prodiici'd, as in the cas(‘ of Augustiis 
who was born under Cupricormis (Suet Aug, ,04), 
and hence that figure frtvpumtly upp(‘ars"on !ii« 
medals. For the sake of expediting calculations, 
tjie risings, settings, movements, and relative posi- 
tioms (orfm^ ocmaus^ mofM\ viae^ dmmhmm, 
coedns^ cmTcfdus, eoucumom% ebruitfm, frandi'ns\ 
h(d/du.% Jhrnm^ podtm aldemm et sputia) 

were carefully registered in tallies {‘kIvgx€S\ 
^k/)7?pcpi5fcv). In so far as the planets were con- 
cerned, it was of especial Inij[)ortance to note 
through what sign of tlie zodiac they Iiappmied Lo 
be pa.ssing, since each planet had a’ peculiar sign, 
calk'd the domm or house of the planet, during 
its sojourn in which it po.ssesHcd KU]jerior power. 
Thus Libra, CapriconuLs, and Scorpio were n'- 
spi'ctively the fmuHP& of Vmnis, Saturn, and Mniu 

The exact period of hirlli {hom grniUdld) being 
the critical moment, the cmnpu tat ions founded 
upon it were styled yiviftis (hptxrKSwm 

(/wroiie(g!)m\ or simply and tin* star or 

stars in the ascendant Adim mitaUtium^ mdem na- 
fa/ifia. 

Astrologers seem to have found their way to 
Italy even before a free communication was opened 
up with the East by the Ikmian conquests In 
Greece and Asia, since they are mentioned con- 
temptuously by Ennius, (ap. Cic. Uc Dm i Ml) 
About a century later the govennnent seem to have 
bocomo sensible of the inconvenionce and danger 
likelj to arise from the presence of such impostors, 
for in^B.c. 138 an edict was promulgated by CJ. 
Cornelius Ilispalliis, at that^ time praetor, hy which 
the Chaldaeans were banished from the city, and 
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ordered to quit Italy witliiu ten days (Val. Max.!, 
r S ami they were again banished from the city 
V who was then aodile. 

(JJion Cass. xlix. 1 .) Another severe ordinance was 
levelled by_Au^istiis against this class (Bion Cass. 
Ly. 1, Ixvi. 25), but the frequent occurrence of 
such phrases as expulit ct mathematicos (Suet. 
•• mathematicis ” (Tac. HisL 

11 . 0 -), m the historians of the empire prove how 
hrm a hold these pretenders must have obtained 
over the public mind, and how profitable the oc- 
cupation must have been which could mduce them 
to brave disgrace, and sometimes a cruel death 
(lac. Ann. ii. B2). Notwithstanding the number 
and stringent character of the penal enactments by 
Winch they were denounced, they appear to have 
Kept their ground, and although from time to 
terrified into silence, to have re- 
vived with fresh vigour in seasons of confusion 
and anarchy, when all classes of the community 
Hanging in suspense between hope and fear, were 
piedisposed to yield to every superstitious im- 
pulse. It must he remembered also, that the most 
.austere princes did not disdain, when agitated by 
doubts or excited by ambitious longings, to ac- 
tjinrc the principles of the art and to consult its 
professors, as we may perceive, not to multiply 
examples, from the well-known story of Tiberius 
aud_ Ihrasyllus (Tac. Ann. vi. 20 , 21), Hence 
lacitus, after recounting the high promises by 
which the mathcmatici ” stimulated Otho to 
assume the puiplo, adds in a tone of sorrowfhl 
resignation, “ genus hoininum potentibiis infidum 
sperantibus failax, quod in civitate nostra et veta< 
bitur semper et_ retinehitur.’’ (See Cic. Div. il 
1 5 Hor. Carm. ii. It, 17 : Pers. 

248, vi. 553 

— 581 j lac. Am. li 27, 32, iii. 22, iv. 58, vi* 

3 "' 7 .^?, 68 , xvi 14, Hist. i. 22, ii. G2; 

bimt. Tib. 14, 30, Vztell. 14, Nero, 40 ; Gell i. 9 . 
-Uion Cass. xlix. 43, Ivi. 25, Ivii. 15, Ixv. 1 • 
Aonar. li. p 142 ; Lips. Rwurs. vii. ad Tac. Ann. 

11 . ; Jam, Jbxem's. ud IJor. Carm. ii. 17. 17 * Hu. 
Iierti, Not. ud Tao. Ann. ii. 27. For tho’ponal 
enactments ace Rein, JJus Criminalreek der 
/Jomer, p. SOI, &C. Leipzig, 1844. Tlioae who 
would a«imro a knowledge of the tcchuiad de- 
tails of astrology, as practised l.y the aneienta, 
must perase the works of ManiUus, Julias Fkl 
xnicus, and Ptolemy.) rw t> -i 

ASTRONOAliA, astronomy. It is not pro- 
posed in the present article to give a technical his- 
tory of the rise and progress of astronomy among 
tlm ancients, hut to confine onraolves to what may 
be regarded as the popular portion of the science, 
the observations, namely, upon the relative position 
and appartmt movements of the celestial bodies, 
especially the fixed stars, which from the earliest 
epoch engaged the attention of those classes of men 
who as shepherds or maiiners were wont to T»ass 
their mghts m the open air. We shall consider : -- 
L Jhe di rerent names by which the constella- 
tions were distinguished among the Greeks and 
Homans and the legends attached to each : but 
wo shall not attempt to investigate at length the 
origin of these names nor the times and places 
when and where they were first bestowed/ The 
tins first section have been carefully 
collected, by Idaler m his essay entitled 

kber dm 'tlr^^rmg und die Mcimtung der 
mmarnn (Berlin, 1809), a work which wo now 
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I mention specially once for all to avoid the necessity 
of constant references ; in the IlistorisCic muX 
mwfmngm ^herdieasirofmmschenBeubachtwrnen der 
Attm, by the same author (Berlin, 1806 ) ; in a 
paper by Buttmann l/bcr dieNnUtehmg derStern- 
^ider aufder grieoMschm S/dre, contained in the 
Iransactions of the Berlin Academy for 1826 • and 
^^^^OescMcJite der Astronomic of Schauback 
I d he risings and settings of the fixed stars 
considered with reference to the position of the sun 
in the ecliptic, — a series of phenomena which re- 
curring regularly every tropical year, served in 
the most remote ages as the sole guides for the 
operations of the husbandman, and wliich, being 
nr. frMjuently appealed tu by tlie poets, 

are sometimes designated the ‘‘ Poetical Hisiuos 
and Settmgs of the Stars.” Hero we ehicflv dc- 

CLt dissertations, 

ancient and modern, brougiit touctlier in the 

Jf’pm” disquisition by 

J. 1. 1 M entitled Cummetduho do Ortibm ot Oc- 
cuithus s^nm ajmd auctorcs dassicos eommemora- 
toCGotting. p86) ; upon a paporby Idelor, Sr 
dm aarommuchen The, I der Fasti dcs OriV/, in tlie 

Iransactions of tlic Berlin Aeadoniy for 3822 

1828, and on tU Ilmidb'uch der C'lmmolmnc by tile 
same author. ^ 

3. The division of the year into two, three, or 
more seasons, according to the risings and settings 
of iKirticubr stars or clusters of stars. Ti,e Hand- 
e/er Chrmoloum contains a full examination of 

from the Greek and 
Roman authors which bear upon the.so points. . 

the distribution of time into months, dayt hours 
md other penods, wliich in some degree belong to 

theCrf^rt“‘’ "Wdy mhn- 

the heads ot Cahisnbaiuum ami Diks, aiid con- 
hning our attention for the present to the fixed 
stars (erroms, sieliae erndkae, see Gell xiv. 1) 
we shall make a few remarks on tlic bodies of the 
solar system under Planetais. 

L The History and Names of the Com- 

STEELATIONS. 

To begin with the two earliest among profane 
Alters, Ilomer and Hoaiod, the foimcr notices the 
Bear or Waggm; Bootes; Orion; the Hog of 
Orim; the Pkiaths, and the Hyades: the latter 
Onou; the PUiadcs ; the Uyadm ; and 

M/e are not entitled to conclude from 
this that they were not acquainted with the names 
or toms of any other constellations, but it seems 
certain that neither the JMUcBeurmr the Hracmi 
were known to Homer, for although these reiiiain 
always above the honxon in the latitude of Greece 
and Asia Afinor, he speaks of the (Grt^at) B(>ar as 
he only constellation wliich never plunges into 
Oecims baths ; and we are elsewhere, as will bo 
seen below, distinctly told that the Little Bear was 
mtoduoed into Greece from the Hast by Thales. 

. Httributostheinvoutioiiofthe 

si^s of the zodiac to Cloostratus of Iknedos (fi, n. c. 
ouO), and assorts that Arm and SoMiUanus were 
marked out before the rest. The first distinct in- 
mmation, however, with regard to the Grecian 
heavens was contained in the and tha 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, who died R. o. 352* 
Both of these works are, it is true, lost with the ex- 
ception of It few fragments, but their contents are 
known ta us the poem of Amtus (1 b. <?» 2dQ), 
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wliicli, as we arc assured in tlie comraentarj'- wliich 
bears the name of Hipparchus, does little more than 
represent in verse, with very few valuations, the 
matter contained in the two treatises named above, 
especially in the latter. The great popularity en- 
ioyed by the production of Aratus i,oh et 

lima semper Aratus eiit) must have depended upon 
the attractions presented by his theme, and cer- 
tainly not upon the spu’it or grace with which that 
theme was handled. We know the names of 
thirty-five Greeks who composed commentaries 
upon it, and we are acquainted with no less than 
three translations into Latin verse — one by Cicero, 
of which fragments only remain ; another by Caesar 
Germanicus, of which a considenible portion has 
been preserved ; and a third by Ilufus Festus 
Avienus, •which is entire, Virgil borrowed largely 
from this source in those portions of his Georgies 
which contain references to the heavenly bodies, 
and particularly in iluit section which is devoted 
to prognostics of the weather. There arc also 
valiiahle Greek scholia ascribed to tiie younger 
Thebn, but manifestly compounded of materials 
derived from many diiferent ipiarters. The work 
itself is divided into three parts : 

1. A description of the constellations, extending 
to line 454, 

2. A short account of the Planets, of the Milky 
Way, of the Tropical Circles, and of the Equator, 
followed from v. 559 by a full detail of the stars 
which rise and sot as each sig'n of the zodiac ap- 
pears in succession {(rvpavaroKai), 

-3. At line 733 commences what is frequently 
regarded as a separate poem, and placed apart ' 
tinder the title Aiocr7//i€?a, consisting of a collection 
of the various appearances which enable an ob- 
aetver of nature to predict tlie weather. It will 
be seen below that ttie constellations described by 
Aratus still retain, with a lew variations, the names 
by which he distinguishes them. 

In a little tract ascribed to Eratosthenes (fl.B. c. 
230), entitled KaraimpicrpoL, probably an abridg- 
ment of a more complete treatise, in which he 
details the mythological origin of the constellations, 
together with the number and place of the stars in 
eacli, we find the same forms arranged in the same 
order as in Aratus, who is followed step hy step. 
The Bird, however, is here termed the Bwan ; the 
Centaur is individualised into Chiron; and the 
JTuir of Berenice appears for the first time, having 
been introduced by Conon in honour of the sister- 
•wife of Ptolemy Euargct(‘s, 

Scientific astronomy commenced at Alexandria 
in the early part of the third century before our 
era ; and ibe first stops were made by Timocharis 
and Aristyllus, who flourisliod about n. c. 290. 
They invented the method of determining the 
places of the fixed stars, by referring them to one 
of the great circles of the heavens, and for this 
purpose selected the equator. By them, as we 
learn from Ptolemy, the right ascension and de- 
clination of many stars wore observed, among 
others of Bpica in the Virgin, which they found 
to be 8° from the equinox of autumn, 

Hipparchus, about 150 years later, followed up 
the track which they had indicated ; his observ- 
ations extended from b. c. 162 to rc* 127 ; and, 
whether we regard the originality, the magnitude, 
or the importance of hk labours, he is well entitled 
to be regarded as the father of the science. (See 
Plin, jfL M il 26,) In addition to many other 
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services, he first drew up a regular catalogue of 
the fixed stars, pointing out their position and 
magnitude, he first dclincatod accurately the shape 
of the constellations, and he first discovered the 
precession of the equinoxes by comparing his own 
observations with those of Timochaiis and Aris- 
tyllus. It is much to be lamented that all the 
works of so great a man should have perished, 
with the exception of a commentary in three books 
upon the description of tlie fixed stars by Eudoxus 
and Aratus (E^iiyrjcns rap ^Apdrov kuI EuSS^ov 
(jjaipopLcvcap), the least valuable perhaps of all his 
productions. We have, however, every reason to 
believe that the substance of his most valuable ob- 
servations has been preserved in the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, whick long enjoyed such high fame that all 
former authors were allowed to sink into oblivion. 

The catalogue of the fixed stars hy Ptolemy 
(fl. A. D. 100), contained in the seventh and eighth 
books of the Almagest and derived in all pro- 
bability in a great measure from that compiled by 
Plipparchus, long served as the model for all sub- 
sequent labours m the same field, and little more 
than two centuries have elapsed since any attempt 
was made to supersede it by something more per- 
fect. It embraces 48 constellations (21 northern, 
15 southern, and the 12 signs of the zodiac), com- 
prising 15 stars of the first magnitude, 45 of the 
second, 208 of the third, 474 of the fourth, 217 
of the fifth, 49 of the sixth, 9 obscure, and 5 
nebulous, in all 1022. These are the constella- 
tions, usually denominated the Old Comte! lations, 
to distinguish them from the additions made in 
modern times, and these we shall consider in re- 
gular order. The stars are enumerated according 
to the place which they occupy in the figures, the 
latitude, longitude, and mapitude of each being 
specified. In connection with many constellations, 
several stars are mentioned as dpopfarot, that is, 
not included within the limits of any one of the 
figures ; among those near the Lion he notices the 
/lair of Berenice, among those near the Eagle the 
Antifwzis. The single stars and small groups to 
which particular names are assigned, are, A rc/eincs, 
the Z^/re, Capella, the Ixids, the Bafe, the JB/ades, 
the Pleiades, the Manger, the Asses, Beguhis 
(BacTLklcrKos), Vindemiatrisc, Spica, Afitares, the 
Hound (he does not give the mmo Sinus), Canopus, 
and Procyon. 

Among our Greek authorities we must not pass 
over Geminus, whose work EiVa 7 wq^ els rb. 
4>aip6p.epa contains in sixteen chapters an exposi- 
tion of the most striking facta in Astronomy and 
Mathematical Geography. We kno-w nothing of 
him personally j but it has been inferred from his 
book that he was a native of Rhodes, and tliat he 
flourished about b. c. 70, at Rome, or at some 
place under the same parallel. The second chnptiT 
treats of the constellations and of those stars and 
small clusters distinguished by particular names. 
The Corm Berenices, which is not included in the 
21 northern constellations of Ptolemy, has here 
an independent place assigned to it ; the Foal, or 
Little Horse, is termed nporopL^ Xtcttov md’ ‘'Itt- 
which seems to indicate that it was in- 
troduced liy Hipparchus ; in addition to the 15 
Southern Constellations of Ptolemy, we find the 
Stream {x^ens fiSarox) issuing from the um of 
Aquarius, and the Thyrsus of the Centaur. The 
sixteenth chapter is particularly interesting and 
valuable, since it contains a parapegma or calendar 
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of tlie risings and settings of the fixed stars, with 
prognostics of the weather, according to Meton, 
I^uctcmon, Eudoxus, Calippiis, and others, the ob- 
servations of each being quoted separately. 

The Romans adopted the knowledge of the stars 
communicated by the Greeks without in the 
slightest degree extending it. Only two Latin 
writers discourse specially on the subject, Manilius 
and Julius Firmicus, and their treatises belong 
rather to Judicial Astrology. The poets, however, 
especially Ovid and Virgil, make frequent allu- 
sions to the risings and settings of the fixed stars, 
to the most remarkable constellations and to the 
legends attached to them. Cicero, Germanicus, 
and Avieniis, as we have stated above, executed 
translations of Aratus, while in Vitruvius, Pliny, 
Columella, Martianus Capella, the Scholiast on 
Germanicus, and Hyginus, we find a multitude of 
details, Manilms, it is clear, took Aratus for his 
guide in so far as the constellations were coii- 
cenied ; for he does not notice of Berenice^ 

the Foal^ nor the Southern Crown, 

Pliny speaks of the constellations as seventy-two 
in number ; but he seems to have eked out the sum 
by counting separately portions of figures, such 
as the BteiadeB^ the Hyades^ the Urn and the 
Slream of Aquarius^ the Thyrsus of the Centaur,, 
the IJead of Medusa,, the Scymetar of Berseus, 
the Manger,, the Tico Asses,, Capella,, the Kids,, 
the Hair of Berenice,, the Throne of Caesar, and 
probably the more conspicuous among the indivi- 
dual stars, such as Arciurus and Sirius. He sets 
down the number of observed stars at 1600, which 
far exceeds the catalogue of Ptolemy. 

The Scholia on Germanicus do not constitute a 
regular commentary like the Scholia on Aratus, 
hut are translations from Eratosthenes, with some 
excerpts, added subsequently perhaps, from the 
Sphaera Graeca et Barbara of Nigidius Figulus and 
other works on astronomical myths. 

The Poetioon Astronomicon, which bears the 
name of Ilygimis, is written in the style of Era- 
tosthenes, and is in a great measure horrowed from 
him. No notice is here taken of the Foal nor of 
the Southern Crown, which proves that at the 
time when it was composed, whenever that may 
have been, more attention was paid to Aratus than 
to Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 

Names of the Constellations^ 

In what follows we arrange the constellations, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, in the order 
adopted by Ptolemy, enumerating first tlie twenty- 
one northern signs ; secondly, the twelve zodiacal 
signs; and lastly, the fifteen southern signs. In 
each case we give, first, the name by which the 
constellation is known among ourselves; secondly, 
the name ascribed to it by Aratus ; and lastly, the 
other Greek and Latin names which most fre- 
quently occur or which deseiwe particular notice. 

Northern Siffis. 

L The GeeatBeah, Tub Plough, Charles’ 
■VVain, *'ApKros (/neydAr)), 'EXkij (Awt 27, 
&c.), Major Arcius, Major Ursa (German.), //c- 
Uee (Cic., Manil i, 303). The moft remarkable 
cluster in the northern hemisphere both on account 
of its brilliancy and from the circumstance that it 
never sinks below the horizon in Europe and those 
parts of Asia known to the ancients, is that which 
as early as the time of Homer was known by the 
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names of ’’Apicros, The She Bear, or ’'A/xa^a, The 
Waggon {11. xvlii. 487, Od. v. *275), which the 
Romans translated by the equivalent temis Ursa 
and Plaustnim or Currus. At a later period when 
the Lesser Bear had been added to the number of 
the celestial signs, the epithets peyaAri and pinpd 
were applied to them respectively by way of dis- 
tinction, and in like manner Ovid (Trisl. iv. 3) 
speaks of them as magna nmiorque ferae. The 
ancient Italian name for the seven bright stars 
which form the most conspicuous portion of the 
group was Septeni Tr tones (Cic.), that is, according 
to the interpretation of Varro (A. L. vi. 4 ; Gell. 
ii. 21 ; Festus, s. v. Tr tones). The Seven Ploughing 
Oxen, an appellation which as well as that of dgafa 
was extended to the Lesser Bear. Thus Aratus 
commences his description 

Bvo) 5e pLP exovaai 
‘^Apuroi dgcL rpox^won,, rh KaXlourai dpa^ai, 

deriving dga^at, absurdly enough, from dga ; Virgil 
celebrates 

Arcturura, pluviasqiie Ilyadas, geminosque Triones, 

and Vitruvius (ix. 3) not only employs Sepfem- 
tno simply for the Greater Bear, but distinguishes 
between Septemtrlo major and Septemirio minor, 
and again speaks of the A reios, qui Septcmlnunes 
dicuntur. 

In addition to the above divsignations we find 
“EkiKTi, applied to tlie Greater Bear alone, derived 
from its sweeping round in a curve (arrh rov cAiV- 
or^aBat, Schol. ad And. 37), while from the mythi- 
cal connection establish I'd between this constella- 
tion and Callisto, daughter of the Arcadian monarch 
Lycaon, the Latin poets constantly refer to it as 
Byouanis Arctos; Parrhusk Arotos ; Pa rrha sides 
stellaej Afaenalis Ursa, &c. Tlic form Bores learii 
employed by Propertius (li. 24. 24), is exjdained 
below (No. 5) under Arctophylax. For the story of 
Callisto and her transformation sec Ovid. Met, ii. 
409, Fast. ii. 155 ; Serv. ad Virg. Ceorg. i 246 ; 
Ilygin. Poet, Astron. ii. 1. 2. 

2. The Lessee or Little Bear, ’^Apuros 
{fjLLKpi), Kvp6(rovpa, Kupderavpis (Aral 27 — 308), 
Arctus minor (Cic.), Cymsura (Cic. Manil. i, 30{)). 
This constellation, we are assured by many au- 
thorities (Schol. ad nmn. 11. xviil 187 ; AlchilL 
Tat. Isagog. in Arat. Phaen, c. 1 ; JDiog, Laiirt i. 
23; Ilygin. Poet. Astron. ii. 2), was first added to 
the Grecian catalogues by Thales by whom it may 
possibly have been imported from tlie East ; and 
while from its close resemblance in form, it shared 
the names oUApicros and with its more an- 
cient and majestic companion, it enjoyed exclu- 
sively the appellations of ^wipIkt) and Ki:;as/3<roup«. 
The former was derived from the circtmisiance 
that it was selected by the Phclenicians as the 
guide by which they shaped their course at sea, 
the Grecian mariuerH with less jiulgmeiit employ- 
ing Hclice for the same purpose (Arat. 37 ; i^mt. 
Cat 2; Schol. ad Oerman. p. B9j Ilygin. J\ A. 
ii 2). The latter, signifying cams catda, applied 
by the ancients to the whole figure, and not as in 
modem times merely to the pole stor, seems to 
have boon suggested by the appearance presented 
by throe of the stors which form a circular sweep, 
bearing some resemblance to the upturned curl of 
a dog’s tail, and will thus be an expression analo- 
gous ,to that of IMirn. The early astrouoi^ers 
seem to have genentlly considered that ope o#" 'w- 
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tars in the Little Bear marked the position of the 
pole, but it is difficult to determine from their 
words to which they severally refer. Accord- 
ing to Hyginus who, howcier, seems not to 
have clearly understood Eratosthenes whom he 
quotes, one of the three stars forming the tail was 
called Polus and the two others, from ciiclmg 
round it, Xopevral, The Dancer% the same appa- 
rently with the Ludentes of the Scholiast on Gcr- 
manicus. 

Those poets who regarded the Great Bear as 
Callisto represented the Little Bear as her dog; hut 
according to another legend commonly received, 
the two bears were the two nymphs who acted as 
nurses in Crete to infant Jove (Arat. 31), and 
Iieiice the phrase Cntmm Arcti (German.). 

3. The Dragon, Apdiem (Arat. 45), trans- 
lated by the Latins Dmeo (Cic. Gennan. Vitruv.), 
Serpens (German. Vitruv. Mainl. Ovid), and Anguis 
(Virgil. Ovid. Manil.). Scrviiis Virg. Ocorg, 
i. 205) remarks that tliorc are tffice Angiies in the 
sky, one lying between the Bears : 

Maximus hie flexu siiiuoso elabitur Anguis 

Circum perque duas in moreni llurniiiis Arctos : 

(comp. Vitruv. ix. 3) : the second grasped by 
OpJiiuGus: the third, to tlic soutli, around the Crater 
and Cotvus. The superior riclmess of the Greek 
language distinguished these as ApiKtanpOcpis, and 
**TBp7}. The descrifitioii of Aratus has been ren- 
dered almost verbatim and with great spirit by 
Virgil in the lines quoted above. Mythologically, 
the dragon was regarded as the snake wliich once 
guarded the apples of the Hcsporidcs, or as a snake 
snatched by Minerva from the giants and wbirled 
by her aloft to the pole. (Hygin. P. A. ii. 3, iii. 
2 ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i 244 ) 

4. Cefheus, Krj^eiis (Arat. 183), Ce^^Iieus 
(Cic. Vitruv. Manil), lasides Oep/icus (Gorman.). 
The legends respecting this ill-fated monarch and 
the other members of his family who beamed in 
the heavens, Cmsiopeki, Perseus, and A72dromcda^ 
are detailed at length in the Catasterisms of Era- 
tosthenes and in Hyginus. 

5. The Beae-Warden, Bootes, The Wag- 

goner, ApKTO^'uXal (Arat 01), Ardophglasn 
(Cic. German. Maiiil. L 323), translated by Ovid 
{Trist i. 10» 15) Cmtos Ursae, and by Vitruvius 
(ix. B.) Custos Arcti., or simply Cmtos (tc.), was 
denominated also Bodorris (Arat. /.c.), Bootes (Cic. 
German, Manil), i. e, Bidmlcns, the ox-driver, and 
according to the Scholiast on Aratus (L G.)Tpvyi/]rf}s^ 
the vintager. The hrst name which supposes tlie 
constellations to represent a man upon the watch 
denotes simply the position of tho figure with re- 
gard to the Great Bear, or when the latter was 
regarded as Callisto, then Arctophyhix became 
bur son Areas, by whom she was hunted and 
slain ; the second name, which is found in Homer 
{Od. V. 272) refers to the the imaginary 

lurm of Bodirrfs being fancied to occupy the place 
of the driver of the team ; the third name is con- 
3 looted with the period of the heliacal rising of the 
group which indicated the season of the vintage. 

The chief star in tho constellation is Aecturus, 
*ApKTQvpos (Arat 95% Arcturus (Cic. German. 
Vitruv. Manil)., a word of similar import with 
Arctophylax. It is twice mentioned by Ilcsiod 
(Mrg. 566, 010), and, as we shall see hereafter, 
occupied a prominent place in tho calendars of 
Greece and llome, Some late writers, such as the 
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Scholiast on Gcrmanicus, Hyginus and Martianus 
Capelin, use the name Arcturus for the whole con- 
stellation, but Aratus, Geminus, and Ptolemy con- 
sider it as a single star. 

The legends with regard to Bootes present many 
different aspects ; by the Greeks he was usually 
repiesciited as Areas, the son of Callisto ; Ovid in 
one passage (Fast. vi. 235) calls him Lycaon, the 
hither of the hapless damsel ; by others he wais 
pronounced to be Icarius (or Icarus) to whom 
Bacchus taught the use of the vine, and then the 
constellation Virgo -was * liis daughter ; Erigone, 
and either the gieater or the lesser hound, was her 
dog Maera (Ca^tis Icarius, Ov. Past. iv. 9B9). 
Hence, too, the Septemtriones are styled Boves 
Icarii by Propertius (ii. 24. 24). 

Homer (Od, v. 272) calls Bootes ot|/€ from 
his descending below the horizon in an upright 
position, and therefore very gradually. Compare 
Ov. Fad. iii. 405 ; Claud. Rapt. Proserp. ii. 100, 
and the “ pigri sarraca Bootae ” of Juvenal, v. 23. 

0. The Northern Crown, :Sre(paros (AniL 
71 )j Cbra/ia (Cic. Vitruv. Manil.), Anadnes corona, 
Minoa eoro?^«, German.). Ptolemy distinguishes be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern Crown (iSre 
g>o.vos $6peios, Fdrios),and hence tho modern name. 
According to the legend commonly adopted this was 
the chaplet of Ariadne placed by Bacchus in the 
finimmeiit to do honour to his mistress, and hence 
the epithets upjdicd by Gcrmanicus as quoted 
above. (Comp. Virg. Geoig. i. 222 j Ov. Nasi hi. 
400 ; Maml i. 330.) 

TJie name Gamma, now given to the most re- 
splendent star in the circle, was not known to tho 
Romans. 

7. Hercules. The constellation now known by 
this name is described by Aratus (v. 63) as an un- 
known or nanielobs form (efScoAoF dicrov' hrsvOios 
dddhoio), which from its resemblance to a man 
toiling (poyhvri dvBpl iouchs e’/SwAov) on his 
knees, was usually called ^Evy6m(nv, which the 
Homans either expressed in tho same letters, Ahi- 
gonasi (Manil. v. 9*15% Engonasm (Cic.), or by tho 
translations Geniculutus, Ingenicidatus (Vitruv. i.x. 
3), Ingenmdus (Jul. Finn. viii. 17), Nia'us in 
genihas (Vitruv. ihid.), PUxagenuspacm (German. 
Manil. i. 322, v, 045), Peairo genu uum (Ger- 
man.), or simply Nisns s. Pfum (Cic. German.), 
Imiisam (Avion. 205), or 'with reference to the 
labouring attitude Defectum sidus, Mj/lgies defeda 
Lahore (German.). 

According to Avicruis (v. 175), the appellation 
of Hercules was bestowed by Panyasis, by others 
it was regarded as Theseus, by otliers as Cctcus, 
son of Lycaon, by others as Prometheus chained to 
Caucasus. (Hygin. P.A. ii. O, iii 5.) 

8. The Lyre, XiKvs, Aiipa (Arat. 208), Lgra 
(German. Vitruv. Manil i. 331), Fides (C!ic.), 
Fidis (Col. xi. % § 4B, Sc(i.% Ftdictda (Flin. 
xviii, 04, Sec.). Ptolemy (^. A.) designates as 
5 Mp.7rphs rris hupay, the peculiarly bright star 
(a Tiyrae), which renders this consteilation so con- 
spicuous ; but it apj)ears probable that the simple 
Atipa among the Greek astronomers, as well as 
Fidis and Fidicula among the Latins, was {’re- 
quently employed to denote this single star, as 
well as the whole sign. Manilius seems to speak 
of Fides as a constellation distinct irom Lyra, but 
the passages are very confused (i. 400 ; comp. 324, 
837). The invention of the Lyre being ascribed 
to Mercury, we naturally find the epithets 
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(Arat. G74), KvXX-nmiT] (5.97), JMercuriali^ (Ger- 
iiitiii.), Cyllenia (Cic.) attached to it. 

9. The Swan, "Opvis^ ofioXas opvts (Arat. 
273, 275), Jles (Cic.), Vol?f.eri% Avis (Vitruv. 
ix. 4). The Bird is the name given hy Aratus 
and Gcminus to the constellation termed by Era- 
tosthenes (c. 25) Kukvos^ rendered Cycnns by 
Gerinanicus and Manilms, for which the sjmonjm 
Olor is frequently substituted. By niythologists it 
was regarded as the swan of Lcda. 

10. Cassiopeia, KacreneTreia (Arat. 180), Cas- 
siepeia (Cic. German. Manil. i. 3G1), Casuopca 
(Vitruv.). For the myth regarding her, see Hygin. 
P.A. ii. 10 ; comp. Arat. G54 ; ManiL v. 504; 
Propert. i. 17. 3; Culiimell. xi. 2. § 78. 

11. PerseUvS, nep<T6iJs (Arat. 248), Perseus 
(Cic, German. Vitruv. Manil. i. 357, 365), was 
pictured as bearing in one hand a crooked sword 
[apm], falx), and in the other the head of tlie 
Gorgon Medusa, FopySrioy (Gemin. Ptolem.l, Oor- 

caput (Vitruv. ix. 3), (jlo7'<jonh ora (Manil. 
i. 36C), Caput Gorgonis. (Hi gin. P.A. lii. 11). 

12. The Charioteer, "kvioxos (Arat. 15G), 
Hemodius (Manil. i. 3G0), Aurigti (Cic. German. 
Vitniv.), Aurigator (Avien.), v/as, according to 
one legend (German.), Prlct/mnus^ 

Quern primum cursu volitantem Jupiter alto 

Quadrijugis conspoxit equis. Manil. i. 370. 

According to another (German. ?5/A) Myrtilms tlic 
charioteer of Oenomaus, wlio betrayed his master 
to Pelops. (Hygin. Fab. 84.) 

The brightest star in this constellation (o') was 
termed Ai| (Arat. 157) by the Greeks, who 
pictured a goat supported upon the upper part of tlie 
left arm of the figure, and by the Romans Capdla 
(Ovid. Manil. Plin.) or Capra (Cic. Vitruv, Hor. 
German. Columeh). The epithet ’flAcidij in Aratus 
(164), according to the explanation of his Scholiast, 
was applied because the rested eVi rps wAcVtjs* 
Tou 'Euioxov, and hence Olmu\ Ohnium 
Olmium astrim. Its heliacal rising took place 
soon before the winter solstice, and thus it was 
termed sigmim phviale, wliile the legends de- 
clared that this was the very goat Amaltlicia who 
nursed Jupiter upon Mount Ida. Both of these 
points are touched upon in the couplet of Ovid: 

Hascitiir Olcniac signum pluviale Capcllae, 

Ilia dati codum praemia lactis habet. 

The two stars (Ci v') placed by Aratus (1G6) 
and Ptolemy on the wrist of Auriga were 

The Kin.s "''Epapoi. (Arat. 158), IJoedi (Cic. 
\’'itriiv, Manil. i. 3/2), and are said to Inave bc(‘u 
first named by Oleosfcratus of Tenedos about b. o. 
500 (Hygin. P. A. ii. 13). They, as well ns 
Capella, are spoken of as Iiorahls of the storai. 
(Manil. i 372 ; Virg. Georg, i. 205, Aen. ix. GG3 ; 
Ilor. Oarm, iii. 1. 28.) The star which marks tho 
northern horn-tip of the Bull was, according to 
Vitruvius (ix. 3), called d Mmm, since ho 
was supposed to hold it in his hand. 

13. The Serpent Holder, ^O<(tiovx^s (Arat. 
75), OpMueus (German. Vitruv.), A^igtdtemm 
(Cic. Manil v. 384), Anguifer (Columeh xL 2. 
§ 40), Serpentarius (Schol German.), was com- 
monly regarded by mythical writers and poets as 
Aesculapius (Eratosth, c, 0 ; Ov, Fmt vl 735), and, 
by some as Hercules, not to mention other more 
ohsenre legends. (Hygin. P, A. ii. 14, iii. 13.) 

14. The SNAitE, grasped by and surrotmding 
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the figure, was termed iicpis (Arat. 86), Anguis 
(Cic. German.), or Serpens (Ck. Vitruv.), 

Serj^ejiieni Giniis Ophluelms noniiiic dictus 
Dividit, &c. Manil. i. 338. 

and is reckoned as a separate constellation. 

15. The Arrow, ’Oiords (Arat. 311), To^op 
(Eratosth.), Sagitta (German. Vitruv,), (Jhira 
sapitta, FuJgens sngltfa (Cic.), is distinct from tlie 
arrow fitted to the bow of Sagittarius, tho archer, 
in the zodiac. PIcnee Aratus, after describing the 
latter, adds 

*'E(m Se TLS Trporepa} ^AAoy oicttSs 

Aurbs &Tep rb^ov. 

(Comp. Cic. 325 ; Gonnan. 683 ; Manil. i. 340.) 

10. The Eagle, ^Asr6s (aTjrSs, Arat. 315), 
Acfula (Cic. Vitruv.), or, in poetical circumlocu- 
tion, Jenas airntger (German. Avien ), Pwis ales 
(Geiman. Marnl. i. 350), Anmgcr nneis lu^gulhiis 
ales (Gemiaii.), Piaepes adnnea Jons (Ov. Fast. 
vi. 10G). Tlie principal star is named specially 
k€r6s by l^tolemy ; but from tlic circumstance of 
his placing it among those of the second magnitude, 
it has been conjectured that it was less bright in 
Ills day than at piescut. 

Anti.nous. Ptolemy, when noticing tlie stars 
around the Eagle not properly included wuthin tho 
limits of the constellation, remarks, Sjp 6 
'Avrinoos, which corroborates the statmiient of 
Dion Ca.ssiiis, that Hadrian assigned a star to bis 
favourite. Antinoiis, as a separate comsicihition, 
was first introduced by 'J’yebo Bralu*. 

17. The Dolphin, AeAipG (Arat. 313), s. 
AeKfip, Pdphinus (Cic. German. VHmv. hi anil, 
i. 353), Delpftm (German.) was regarded by 
niythologists as the dolphin which bore Anon. 

18. The Little Horse, 'Ttcttou srporo/t?), lite* 
rally, the fore qmtiiers of a horse, was unknown to 
Aratus and Eratosthenes ; but appears from the 
words of Gemhms to have hf*en introduced by 
Ilipparclms. It is not noticed by Vitruvius nor 
by Mauilius. 

19. PiiGASirs, 'Tms (Arat. 205), Mqnm (Cic. 
Vitruv. Manil I 355), Sonipcs, Songms ales 
(Oennaii.). 'JTio legends having declared that this 
wa.s the steed of Bellcwopbon, the name Ihgassw 
(German. 505) employed as early as Enitos- 
thones to distinguisli the constellationH* Imt Aratus 
speaks of it simply as the horse. (Ov. Fast. iii. 
450.) The figure was supposed to iTpia^bent tho 
fore quarters only. 

20. Andromeda, (Arat. 197), 

Andromeda s. Andromeda (Cic. German, Vitruv. 
Muuil i. 357i 3G3). Andromeda was the daugh- 
ter of Ceplnnis and Cassiopeia, and lienee the con- 
stellation is ternu'd (kphem by Maiulius and 
Germanicus (I. 443), while in cunHeqiumcc of h(‘r 
deliverance from the sf'a monst(jr by Piu'seus we 
find Fanea in the sehohhiHt on Germanicus. 

21. The Triangle, A^Krtarhv (Amt 235 ; 
Cic.), JMtolunv (Cierman. Manil i 360), the 'fpU 
yufVQP of Ftolpy, and Imncc Vitruv. ix. 3, In- 
super AriotlH gigiuim facientes stellac &mi tngonum 
paribus lateribus.” 

Signs oft/m Zodiac. 

1, The Bam, Kpdf (Arat. 225), Arks (Ck 
Gorman. Vitniv. Manil I 263), Lanier (Ger^ 
man, 690 ; Manil ii, 546)* This was the yeiy 
golden-fleeecid ram winch bore away BlwfyxiW' ,^*1. 

f. a ' . ' 
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Helle from the wrath of Ino, and hence the de- 
jsigiiations in Ovid of Fluya'ca Oi'is, Peats Atha- 
mantidos IJclles. 

2. O'liE BulLj Tctvpos (Arat. 107), Taurus 
(Cic. German. Vitruv. Manil. i. 264), Bos (Ger- 
man. 181), was hy some mythologers legtirded as 
the hull into which Jupiter transformed himself to 
gain Eiiropa ; according to others as the cow into 
which lo was metamorphosed ; in. either case an 
object of jealousy to Juno, as indicated by Ovid 
{Fast. iv. 7. 7). In another passage (vi. 712), in 
reference to the former idea, he speaks of him as 
Agenoreus^ while Martial (x. 51) applies the epi- 
thet Tyrius. 

This constellation is chiefly remarkable from 
including within its limits two small but closely 
packed dusters of stars, which attracted attention 
at a very early period, and are distinguished hy 
Homer {11. xviil 486) and Hesiod {Erg. 615) as 
the Hyades and Pleiades, names which they 
still retain unchanged. 

The Hyades, ‘TdSes (Arat. 173), llyades 
(German. &c.), situated in the forehead of the 
figure {iFl vavrl ju^rc&rcp, Arat. ; rod J3ov- 
Kpdvov^ Gemin.), derived their name rod uetj/, 
because the period of their setting in the morning 
twilight (the end of November) marked the most 
wet and stormy period of the year. By the Ita- 
lian peasants they were denominated the suculae, 
i. e. the little swine, and hence it has been ima- 
gined, but probably erroneously, that ‘TdSes is ety- 
mologically connected with (Plin. AT. M xviii. 
26 ; GelL xiii, 9). They set in the evening 
twilight at Rome, towards the close of the re- 
public, about the 20th of April, and hence were 
known as the sidus Panlidum (or PuliUchm)^ the 
Pardm {ox PaUlia\ the festival which marked the 
birfch-flay of the city, being kept upon the 21 st 
Ancient astronomers were not agreed as to the | 
number of stars included in the Hyades (see 
Schol. ad Arat). Thales reckoned two only (viz. 1 
a and e), the two eyes of the bull ; Euripides 
three ; Achaeus four ; Hesiod five ; Pherecydes 
seven. The latter made nymphs of them, and the 
names have been preserved by Hyginus, One of 
these, 77/?/cnc, is put by Ovid (Fust vi. 711) for 
the whole group, which elsewhere (v. 734) he 
terms the Sulm Ilyantis., in allusion to a legend 
which he had previously (v, 169) recounted. 

Still more important were the I^leiades, 
nXelaSfesf, nXTjl'ddes (Horn. L c. Arat 255 regards 
them as a distinct constellation), Pleiades (Ger- 
man. &c. &c.), a word for which various etymo- 
logies have been proposed, tbe most reasonable 
being the verb vKup., tluur heliacal rising and 
setting in the first half of May and the bogiiming 
of November having been the signal in the early 
ages of Greece for the mariner to commence and to 
discontinue his voyages. The fonn i e. 

Ihe flock of pigeons., }>rohably originated in a cor- 
ruption. The Italian name was Vergilim (Cic.), 
Sidus Vergitiarmn (Vitrxxv. ix. 2), derived mani- 
festly from their heliacal rising in spring. Aratus 
notices the circumstance that they axe commonly 
spoken of as the semn stars, although six only are 
visible, and thus Ovid also 

‘‘ Quae septem dici sex tamcn osso solent” 

The fact is that the cluster consists of six stars, 
which can be distinctly seen by the naked eye, 
and of several very smaE ones^ which are tcle- 
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scopic. Under vexy favourable circumstances, how- 
ever, one of these may have occasionally been 
discerned, as Hipparchus states, or, possibly, as 
we know to have been the case with other fixed 
stars, one of them may have lost a portion of the 
lustre winch it at one period possessed, and have 
become nearly or totally invisible. Be this as it 
may, the disappearance of the seventh Pleiad gave 
rise to a multitude of legends. By Hesiod they 
are styled ’ArAayeyers, Children of J tlas, from 
whom the Roman poets adopted the expression 
Atlantides, the name of the damsels (Arat. 262) 
being Alcyone, Merope, Celaeno, Plectra, Sterope 
(or Asierope, Gennan.), Taygete and Maia. Of 
these six wedded divinities, the seventh a mortal 
man, and thus her brilliancy became dimmed hy 
the influence of the debasing alliance. One or 
other of the above names is frequently employed 
to denote the whole, as Taygete (Virg. Geo7g. iv. 
232 ; Ov. Met iii. 5.94), Maia (Virg. Georg, i, 
225), Sterope (Ov. Trist x. 14), and in like 
manner HKeids or Pleias is often used in the 
singular. 

5. The Twins, ABogoi (Arat. 147), Gemini 
(Cic. German. Vitruv. Manil. i. 265). The two 
brightest stars, being supposed to represent Castor 
and Pollux. 

4. The Crab, KapAvos (Arat. 147), Cancer 
(Cic. Vitruv. German. Manil. i. 265), called 
Lernaeus'hj Columella (x. 313), because, according 
to the legend, it crawled out of the Lemaean 
swamp to attack Hercules while he was doing 
battle with the Hydra. The epithet Littorcus in 
Ovid {Met x. 127) and Maniliiis (iii. 316) pro 
bably refers merely to the ordinary habits of the 
animal, and not, as Idelcr supposes, to the same 
contest. 

Two small stars in this constellation ( 7 , 5) were 
called "'Ovoi, Asini s. A Belli, the Donkeys, one being 
distinguished as the northern {^Spetos), the other 
as the southern (pSrios), and a nebular bright- 
ness between them, ^drurj, Praesepe, the Stall or 
Manger. (Arat. 894, &c . ; Plin. //, iV, xviii. 35 ; 
Ptolem.) These seem to form what Manilius calls 
Jugulae^ (v. 174, and note of Scalig.), although 
Jtigula is a name sometimes applied to Orion. 

,5. The Lion, Aeoov (Arat. 149), Leo (Cic. 
Gennan. Vitruv. Manil. i. 2G6), regarded as the 
Ncmean lion shiiii hy Hercules, and hence con- 
stantly termed simply Nemaeus (e. g. Manil, iii. 
409). The bright star now known as JRegulm, a 
name introduced by Copernicus, was anciently, as we 
Icani from the scholiast on Aratus, called 
Kosy and marked the heart of the animal (eVl rps 
^apdias). In Pliuy it is Pefla (IL N. xviii. 26, 28), 
in the scholiast on Germanicus, TyheronCj which is 
either a corruption, or arose from his mistaking the 
meaning of the word in Pliny, who says, Stella 
appcllata Tuberoni in pectore Leon is,” i. e. 
The star on the lion’s heart called Megia by 
Tiibero. 

6 . The Viroin, TtapBhos (Arat 96, &c.), 
Viigo (Cic. Gennan. Vitruv. Manil. i. 266), ii?n- 
gone (Manil ii. 552, et pass.), was mythically re- 
garded as Akri, Jmtiim, or Astrma^ or as Erigone^ 
or as Ceres, or as Xm, or as PoHum, the last 
name being given to her, according to the scholiast 
on Germanicus, ** because she is a headless constel- 
lation.” 

The brightest star in the constellation is called 
by Aratus Spica (German. Vitruv.), 
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Spicim (Cic.), The Corn Ear, and this the 
figure is supposed to grasp in her left hand. 

The star which marks the right wing (e) was 
•7rporpvy7}r'f]p (Arat. 138) s. 'irporpvyrjr'fjs s. Tpu- 
yrjT'hpi translated ProvmdGmu(to7\ Vindemiator s. 
Vmdemito7\ and is now known as Vindennatno'^ 
names which it rccei%’’ed in consequence of rising 
shortly before the period of the vintage. (Arat. 138 
and schol. ; Coluraeil. xi. 2. § 24 ; Ov. Fust. iii. 
407; Plin. H. N. xviii. 26, 31 ; Vitruv. ix. 3, 
sayc3 that the Greek name was Trporpdyeros, and 
the Roman, Frovindeinia Major.) 

7. The Balance was by the earlier Greek as- 
tronomers invariably denominated XiyAal (Arat. 
89), Chelae (Cic. German. Manil. li. 544, et pass.), 
The Claws, i.e. of the Scorpion, which stands 
next in the Zodiac. Geininus, who flourished, it is 
believed, about b. c. 80. is, as far as we know, the 
first Greek writer who distinguishes the seventh 
sign as Zvy6s^ which is used by Ptolemy indif- 
ferently with X7]Aat. The term Libra, for which 
Cicero m one passage employs Jugum, was first 
formally adopted by the Romans in the Calendar 
of Julius Caesar, to whom it was very probably 
suggested by Sosigenes. The figure, it would seem, 
was derived from the East, and must be regarded 
as asjnnbol of eipiality introduced into the hea\cns 
at the period when the entrance of tlic sun into 
that constellation marked the Autiiinnal Equinox. 
The scientific Latin writers, such as Vitruvius, 
Columella, and Pliny, uniformly distinguish this 
sign by the name Libra alone ; the poets use 
either Libra or Chelae, as may suit their purpose. 
Manilius combines both into one phrase {Juga 
Chelamm, i. 609), while the ingenious conceit by 
which Virgil represents the Scorpion as drawing 
in his claws in order to make room for Augustus, 
is known to every reader of the first Georgic. 
(Comp. Ov. Met. ii. 1.95.) 

In the commentary of Tlieon on the Almagest, 
Libra is frequently represented by AiVpa or Air pat, 
a word originally borrowed by tlic Romans from 
the Sicilians, transformed into Ltbra, and then 
restored to the later Greeks in the new sense of a 
Balance. 

8. The Scorpion, :$Koprrlos (Arat. 85. 304), 
Soorpius (Cic. German.), Scorpios (Manil. i. 268, 
et pass.), Scorpio (Vitnxv.). Cicero, in his trans- 
lation of Aratus, and Manilius, both make use also' 
of the term Nepa, a word, according to Festus, of 
African origin, sometimes employed to denote a 
Scorpion and sometimes a Crab (Plaut Cas. ii. 8. 7 ; 
Cic. de Fin. v. 15) ; and thus Cicero, in line 460 
of his Aratus, distinctly indicates the fourth sign by 
the word Nepa, which elsewhere is put for the 
Scoroion. Aratus names this constellation p4ya 
^ppfop and repas peya (84,402), because, according 
to the Grecian arningoment, as explained in the last 
paragraph, it occupied, together with its claws, the 
space of two signs. (Ov, Met. ii. 195.) 

"Avrdpyj^, now Antares, the name given to the 
brightest sUu*, is first found in the works of Ptolemy, 
and probably refers to its colour and brilliancy, ri- 
valling that q/’(tbe planet) Afars. 

9. The Archer, ro^evrdjs, ro^eoffip, and 
simply (Arat. 306, 400, 664, 065% Sagittarius 
(Vitruv,), Sagittipotens (Ck.), Sagitiifer (Oennan,), 

and simply Arms (Cic. German.). 
This bowman was supposed to bo in the shape of 
a centaur (Miadus eqtWy Manil. i, 270), hence is 
frequently termed Cmtmrus^ and sometimes indi- 
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' vidualised into Chlion (llacmonii araus^ Ov. Met. 
ii. 81), thus giving rise to a confusion between this 
sign and the Centaur among the southern constel- 
lations, (Comp. Columell. x. 56; Ilygin, P. A. 
li. 27.) 

10. The Goat (i. e. the Chamois), Aiyoicepm 
(Arat. 281), Aegoceros (Gcnnan.), Capricornvs 
(Cic. German. Vitruv. Manil. i, 271), Caper 
(Manil ii. 659), called also ndv by Eratosthenes. 
IlyginuSjthe scholiast on Gemianicus, and Isidorus, 
inform us that some of the ancients represented 
this creature with the tail of a fish, and in this 
form it is actually figured on several coins of Au- 
gustus, who xvas born under the sign. ’No notice 
of such a peculiarity in shape is taken by Aratus, 
Eratosthenes, or Ptolemy. 

11. The Watermajs’, ‘ TZpoxdo ‘> (Arat. 283), 
Hydrochoos (Gennaii.), Atfuarius (Ck. Vitruv. 
German. Manil. i. 472), Aijuitencns (German. 560), 
L'tindcns latices (German. 388), Acegiorcus juvenis 
(Manil ii. 558), Jiivenh gcrens urpatni (Ov, Fast. 
i. 652), and simply ,7//? (Manil iv. 709), was 
regarded by those who connected tlie figure with 
mythical legends sometimes as Dmcahon (Gorman. 
568), sometimes as Canymedes. (Manil v. 487 ; 
comp. Schol ad A rat, 283.) 

The four stars (7, rigth band 

were, according to Oeminus, named icdKms, which 
is equivalent to the fxitin Situla, au Urn. 

The Water Stream, "TStep (Aral), x*'^*’**^ 
t/Saros, J(j?ta (Cic,), Fj/nsio Jt/uae (Scliol. Germ. 
119), wliich (uids with the bright star, now known 
by the Arabic name Fomakand or Foinalkaut., in 
the mouth of the Piscis Australis (see Manil i 
446, and comp. Vitruv. ix. 4, (ptaa rcro ah Jrywur/o 
fundi memorattir Aqua profaU inter Pisris Avhiriui 
caput et mudum (HO-) k regarded as a B<qjarate 
constellation under the name of by Aratus 

(389 — 399), and also hy Geminus, who distin- 
guishes it as the "TSwp rh hirb rov 
Water flowing from the Watcrnimi,” in order that 
it may not be confounded with the constellation 
Eridanus, the Horafcbs d dirh rot) *■* the 

River flowing from Orion.'*^ 

12. The FisiiEf?, (Arat. 240) or in 

the dual Pisces (Cic. Vitruv.), (Jemini 

Pisces, Imhriferi duo Pisces (German,). One of 
those was cntith‘d the Northern (JquilmarisPisds, 
Vitruv. ix. 3), the other tlie Southern Fish (Schol 
ad Arat. 240 ; Ov, Fast. iii. 401 ; Schol German. 
Ilygin. P.A. iii. 29) ; hut in order to prevent the 
embarrassment which might arise from idc'ntifying 
the latter with the Mx^us vSrm, nr Piseis An.v- 

a con.stellation of the soiitfiern hemihplien*, 
Ptoh'iny names the northern of the two lirdyxcws, 
and the other riyovp4vos, a pn^caution by no means 
unnecessary since MauiliiiH aetually confounds (i. 
272) the fishes of the Zodiac with the Piseis 
Australis. The Scholiast on Amtiw nmuirks that 
the Northern Fish was represented with a sw«d« 
low's head, and on that account styh d 
(i. e. hirundininus) by the Chalrlaeans, a circum- 
stiincc for which SctdigiT accounts by supposing 
that the naim^ was given in conseqtnnee of the 
entrance of the sun into this coimteflation, when 
the swallow appeared in Greece as the herald of 
Spring. 

The legends connected with this constellation 
(Eratostlu 58 ; Hygin.^ P. A. il 3Cl 41) bear re- 
ftTcnce to a Syrian divinity^ termed by the Orecki 
sometimes A^ciryajJw) a Semitic word aigaifySng Th 
L 4 
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Great Flsli)^ somctiinos Dorceto^ sometimes Dej'ce. 
This powor they confounded with another Syrian 
goddess Adartc^ whom again they identified with 
their own Aphrodite. The story ran that when 
heeing* in terror from the violence of Tj-phon, she 
plunged into the Euphrates, and was tiaiisformed 
into a fish. (Manil. ii. 33, iv. 580.) Avienus 
terms .these fishes Bomhyoii^ for which Grotius has 
rightly proposed to substitute Bamhycii^ for Atar- 
gatis was specially worshipped at Bamihyce or 
'jBerapohs in Cyrrliestica. (Strah. xvi. p. 517; 
PI in. II. N. V. 23 ; Soldcn, de Bus Synis., ii. 3.) 

The blight star (a) which is supposed to form 
the knot of the two bands which connects the 
fishes by their tails, is by Aratxis (245) named 
inrovpahs^ by his scholiast de(ry,h$ oi- 
paLos^ hj Gemiims and Germaiiicns simply 'S.vvo^er- 
posy terms variously translated Nodus (Cic.), 
Nodus Fischm (Vitruv.), Nodus coelestis (Avicn.), 
Commissura pisciim (Plin. xviii. 31). The bands 
themselves arc called in one passage of Aratus 
(3G2 ) Aecr/iol ohpcuoiy more commonly Aivoi or 
AiVa, the Vmcla of Cicero and Germanicus, the 
AUigameMum imieum of the scholiast on the latter. 

From Vitruvius (ix. 4) it appears that the 
sprinkling of indistinct stars between the Fishes 
and the Whale, was called by the Greeks 'Ep/ 117 - 
d6pi)y a word explained liy llesychius to mean roiv 
apvbp&p acrrepcav XiWi?. 

Southern Signs. 

L The Whale, Kfiros (Arat. 353), "Op(^6s 
(JuL Finn, Astron. viii. 17), Cetus (Vitruv. ix.4 ; 
Manil i. 440), Fristis (Gorman. G44 ; hlanil i. 
363), Nereia Fistris (Gorman. 714), Neptunia 
Fisfrise (Cic,, corap. German. 700). The last three 
designations are dilfcreiit forms of the Greek 
Ilpf/<rTi?, which Suidas interprets to signify eUos 
K'i}rovs ^aXaffdov. This was the sea-monster, ac- 
cording to Aratus, sent to devour Andromeda. 

2. OliiON, mpio>y (Arat. 3'22), *napW (Pind. 
Oallim,), Orioiz (Cic. German. Vitruv. Manil i, 
3.00), Oanon (Catull Ixv. sub fin.), Froks Ilynea 
(Ov. Fast, vl 710 , cmnp.v, 495). Aiv/mw in Julius 
Finnioiis (viil 0), is probably a connipt form of 
Oarion. 

This is one of the oldest constellations, being 
noticed in Homer (xviii. 486) and Hesiod {Enj. 
508, 615, 619), both of whom enijdoy the expres- 
sion o“06Voj? ’flplttfws. 'I'he figure was supposed to 
represent an armed warfior 0fp^os Icfu Tt^TtoiOSsy 
Arat.), grasping a shiidd in hw left hand and a 
club In his right (ymm laem temm dipeiim^ da- 
ram alleray Vitniv. ix. 4), with a glittering belt, 
from which a sword depended {Balteus Ononis^ 
Vagina^ German. ; FmiSy Cic.). Idic origin^of the 
name is (luitc unknown, the ordinary derivation 
from oipop^ to which a mythical legend was 
adapted, being altogether unworthy of attontioii, 
Th(> morning setting of this remarkable cluster, 
about the beginning of November, pointed out in 
aneitmt times to thu husbandman and the mariner 
the approach of the most stormy period of the year. 
(Hor* Cann. i 28. 21, Epod. xv. 7, Chrm. iil 
27- 18, Epod. X, 9 ; Virg. Aen. i. 535, iv. 52.) 

An anonymous Greek writer ciuoted by Scaliger 
dcchircs that the^ popular name for Orion was 
which seems a coituption of ’AXs/c- 
Tpoit45iEpr, it e. Cochs^/ooty and Idol or thinks that 
we can- witiout any groat stretch of fancy, trace a 
resemblance to a fowl strutting along. 
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Among the Romans Jugula, or Jugulae seems to 
have been the indigenous appellation ; the former 
is noticed by Varro and Festus, the latter occius 
in Plautus {Amph. i. 1. 119) — 

“ Nec Jugulaf", neque Vesperugo, ncc^ue Vergiliae 
occidunt 

but no satisfactory explanation has been proposed. 
The two bright stars (a, 7 ) under the head were 
called Humeri. (Var. L. L. vi, 3.) 

3. The Eridanus, rioragcir (Arat. 358), Am- 
nis (Cic. German.). Aratus remarks that it was 
considered as a remnant of the Eridanus, 

Aeitj/apop ^HpiSauoiO uroXvicAa^irrov TorapoTo, 

that mythical non-existent (rhi/ pTjdapov ovray 
Strab.) stream wliich proved a fruitful source of 
speculation in ancient as it has done in modern 
times. The Romans identified the Eridanus with 
the Po ; and hence while Cicero employs the former, 
Germanicus uses Eridanus and Padus iiidifierently. 
(Comp. Vitruv. ix- 4.) From Eratosthenes, the 
Scholiast on Germanicus and Hygimis (F. A. ii. 
32), WG Icam that this constellation was by others 
called the Nile, that being the only earthly river 
which flowed from the south towards the north, as 
this stream of stars appears to do when rising above 
the horizon. 

4. 'IhiE Hare, Aayivds (Arat. 338), Aayds, 
Jx’pus (Vitruv. ix- 4), Lcinpes Leptis (Cic.), A imlus 
Leptis (German.), Vehx Lepus (Manil). 

5 . The Great Dog, Kbeov, Xelpios (Arat. 326), 
Cauis (Cic.), Cauis Sirius (Gcnnan.). Aratus (342) 
employs the phrase peydXoto Kwos^ but the epithet 
must be here understood to refer to the magnitude 
of the principal star and not to the constellation 
Procyon^ which the Greeks never call the Little or 
Lesser Dog. 

The most important star in the Groat Dog, per- 
haps the brightest in the heavens, was frequently 
specially named Uluapy sometimes emphatically 
rh dcTTpov, and by the Romans Cazus or Cunmday 
but is more frequently designated by the appellation 
Sinus, which occurs four times in Hesiod 
{Erg. 417, 587, 619, Scut. 397), although, in the 
first of these passages, the sim, and not a fixed 
star, is probably indicated. Indeed the word seems 
to be properly an adjective, signifying glittering or 
bright; and Eratosthenes remarks (c. 33), that 
astronomers were in the habit of denominating other 
stars ^eipiovs Sid tV (pXoyhs icirTjiriu. Homer 
twice (//. V. 5, xxii. 25) alludes to tins star with- 
out naming it, in one passage with the epithet 
oTr0piv6$, which will he discussed hereafter. 

About four hundred years before our era, the 
heliacal rising of Sirius at Athens, corresponding 
with the entrance of the sun into the sign Ivui, 
marked the hottest season of the year, and this 
observation being taken on trust by the Romans 
of a later epoch without considering whether it 
suited their ago and country, the Dies Cmuculurn 
became proverbial among tliom, as the Dog Days 
are among ourselves, and the poets constantly refer 
to the Lion and the Dog in connection with the 
heats of midsummer. 

0 . The liiTTLE Boo, Upou’im (Arat 450), 
Frocyon (Gorman.), or, literally tran^atecl, Ante- 
canem (Cic*), Anteeanis (schol German.), so called 
because in Oreoco the constellation in question 
rises beUacally before the (Great) Dog. The names 
Anteemis and Anteemem^ however, do not appear 
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to have hcen generally adopted, for Pliny (//. N. 
xviii. 28), when speaking of Procyon, remarks, 
‘“quod sidus apud Romanos non habet nomen, 
nisi Cmiiciikim hanc velimns inteliigi, hoc est, mino- 
rem caiieni ut in astris pingitur,” words which do 
not necessarily imply that Procyon ever was ac- 
tually termed Camctila by the Roman writers, 
although this was certainly sometimes the case if 
we can trust the express assertion of Hyginus, 

Canem (sc. Icarii) autem sna adpellatione ct 
specie Caniculam dixenint, quae a Graccis, quod 
ante majorem canem exoritur, Trpo/cdcov adpellatur 
(P. A. ii. 4). A passage in Plmy {II. N. xviii, 
69. § 3), would at first sight appear to be decisive: 
“ IV. Kalcndas Mali, Canis occidit, sidus et per 
se vehemens, et cui pracoccidere Caniculam necesse 
szC But since wo know that in Northern lati- 
tudes the Great Dog not only rises after, but also 
sets before the Little Dog, it is evident that, unless 
wo suppose Pliny to he involved in inextricable 
confusion, Canicula cannot here signify the sign 
Procyon. The explanation generally adopted, al- 
though somewhat forced, is that a reference is 
made to the practice of offering a dog in sacri- 
fice on the Rohigalia. (See Ov. Fast, iv. 836, 
&c. ; Columcll. X. 342, and the commentators on 
Pliny.) 

While, as on the whole seems probable, I^rocyon 
was sometimes termed Canicula by the Romans, so 
on the other hand, the star Sirius seems to have 
been occasionally called Upofc-dwif by the Greeks 
because he rose before the rest of the constellation 
to which he belonged. (See Galen. Comment, in 
Ilippocmi. Bpidem. i.) We cannot, however, 
attach this meaning to the words of Horace {Cann. 
iii. 28. 18)*— 

jam Procjmn fiirit 
Et Stella vesani Ijconis — 

for the appearance of Procyon would to his country- 
men be in reality a more sure indication of the 
hottest season than the rising of the Greater Dog. 

We have already intimated that the Greeks 
designate the two constellations simply as Kimv 
and Tlpoic6cov, not as the Greater and Lesser Dog, 
a distinction which prevailed among the Romans, 
as wc perceive clearly from Vitruvius (ix. 4) : 

Geminos autem minusculus Canis seqnitur contni 
Anguis caput: Major item scqititur Minorem.” 

When Bootes was regarded as Icaruis, and 
Virgo, as his daughter Erigone, Procyon became 
Maera, the dog of Icarius, (Ilygin. P, A. ii. 4 ; 
comp. Ov. Fast. iv. 840.) 

7. The Ship Ahgo, ’ApydJ (Arat. 342), Arz/o 
(Cic. Manil. i, 420), Hams (Cic.), Argo Naris \ 
(Cic.), Navis (juaa nommafiir Argo (Vitruv.), 
Argoapuppk (Gerraim.). Rails JHeroum (Manil. 

V, 13). Like Pegasus and the Bull, it was sup- 
posed to represent only one half of the objf*ct 
{i}p.'Lropos% the portion namely of the vessel be- 
hind the mast (iffThp /car* aMv,, Arat, 

60S. Fuppe iraUtar^ Gmmix,). The brightest 
stilt was by Eudoxus and Aratus (3S1, BOO) dis- 
tinguished as rrrjMkiop (gubermmlum., Cic.), the 
rudder, instead of which Kdpta^os {della Canopi 
qme Ms regi^ibus ml i^noia^ Vitruv. ix. 4), a name 
vvlxich appears first in Eratosthenes (c, 37), and 
HippOTchus, became general. According to the 
Sf.holiast on Gennaniens, it was called also Pto/c- 
or, as Martiamis CapcUa lias it, Fid&nmm^ 
in honour, evidently, of ^som6 Egyptian monarch. 
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This star, as the words of Vitruvius indicate, w:w 
not visible in Italian latitudes. 

Cicero, in addition to the rudder, distinguishes 
the mast {malum) also, radiato stipite malum.’'’ 

8. The Water Snake, "'TSpr? (Arat 444), 
^T8pos (Eratosth. Gemin. Ptolem), Hydra (Cic. 
Germ. Hygin. Avien.), Hydros (Germ.), Anguis 
(Vitruv. ix. 4 ; Ov. Fast ii. 243 ; Manil. i. 422, 
See also Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i 205 ; Ilygin. 
P. A, ii. 40, iii. 39). 

8. The Chp, Kpdrgp^ (Arat. 448), Crater (Ger- 
man. Vitruv. Mairil. i. 424), Fulgem Cratera 
(Cic.), Urna (SchoL German.). 

10. The Raven or Cnow, Ei'BwAov adpams 
(Arat. 449), Coimus (Cic. German Vitruv.), 
JPJioeho sacer ales (Manil. i. 424). 

The Cup and the Raven w(;re represented as 
standing upon the back of the Viator Snake, and 
the whole three are grouped together by Ovid 
{Fast. n. 243) in the couplet : — 

Continuata loco tria sidera, Corms et Anguis.^ 

Et medius Crater inter utrimupie jacet. 

1 1 . The Centa ur, Kepravpos (A rat. 4 3 1 , 4 36), 
'ImrSra (p'f}p (Arat. 664), Xapeop (Eratosth.), ('en- 
taurus (Cic. Vitruv. German.), Geminus Hi/hrmis 
(German.), Sonipcs (German.), DupUd Centaurm 
imagine (Afanii. i. 425), Chiron (German. 418, 
624). By Ptolemy he is repre.sented with a thyr- 
sus in his hand, and these stars were, as wo are 
told by Geminus, formed liy Hipparchus into a dis- 
tinct constellation under the name BvparSXo'yx^^* 

12. The Wolf, &7}piop (Arat. 442), Ikstia 
(Vitruv. ix, 4), JlosUa (Hygin. P. A. ii, 38). 
Tbi.s, according to Aratus (/. c.) was a wild beast 
grasped in the hand of the Centaur, but it received 
HO name from the Greeks or Romans. 

13. The Altar, (Arat. 403), Ara 

(Cic, German. Manil. 1. 428), Apia Altaria sums 
(685), according to Ooniimis and Ptolemy Bvgia- 
T'fjpiop^ translated Tnrihnlum by German k;us and 
Vitnivius (ix. 4). The scholiast on Geroumicus 
furnishes two other names, Rammum and Phumu. 
In the legend preserved liy Manilius (i. 428), it 
was the altar erected by Jovo when heaven was 
invaded by the giants. 

14. The Southern Crown. Not named by 
Aratus;^ who meredy remarks (401) that under the 
fore-feet of Sagittarius are some stars sweeping 
round in a circle (Sivcwrol ichuXip)^ but to these 
Geminus and l^tolemy give the specific name of 
%Ti<pavos pdrios. In consef|ucrice of no legend 
being attached to the group, Germanicus (308} de- 
scribes it as 

sine liomro Corona 

Auto Sagittifori inuUum pemicia crura. 

(Comp. Ilygin. P. A. il 28. Manilius takes no 
notice of it.) Geminus has preserved two other 
names, Ovpapiemos and KTipvimop ; the former 
Martiamis Capclla renders by Coehdum^ the latter, 
used by Hipparchus, denotes a heiuld’s wand of 
peace. Others, according to the scholiast on Ara- 
tus, regarded it as Ixioifs wheel (l^idvov rpox^p), 

15. This Southern Fish, p6rws 

(Arat. 387), Fkds Notius (Manil i. 445 ; Hygin. 
P, A. iii. 40), Fism Amtralis (Cic.), Fisci^ 
Audrinm (Vitruv. ix. 4 ; Columcll. xL 2). 

It appears from Emtosthcn(»s (38), and the 
scholiast on Germanicus, that it was styled also 
peyaS) Fisek magnus. 
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Before quitting tliis part of our siilqcct, we 
must add a few words on 

Coma Berenices; Berenices Crinis, Mihus, 

1. The Hair of Berenice, UKoKajj-os s. 
BScrrpuxosBepou'ucrjs (Callim. Schol. ad Amt. 146), 
Coma Berenices (see Catull. Ixv.) was, as we have 
seen above, formed by Conon out of certain imap- 
])ropriated (a/nopcpcoroi) stars behind the Lion’S 
Tail, m honour of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and afforded a theme for a compli- 
mentary elegy by Callimachus, of which we pos- ' 
sess a trandation by Catullus. The constellation 
being unknown to Aratus, is not alluded to by his 
trail dators, Cicero and Germanicus, nor is it 
noticed by Manilius. When Pliny (II.N. ii. 71) 
observes “ Septemtriones non cernit Troglodytice, 
et coiifinis iJEgyptus : nec Canoinim Italia, et 
(jucm vocant Berenices Crinem ; item quern sub 
Divo Augusto cognominavere Caesans Thronon, 
insignes ibi Stellas,” it is much more probable that 
he committed a positive blunder, than that, as 
some have supposed, he intended to indicate under 
the name of Beremces Cnnem some southern sign 
to which no one else makes any allusioiu 

2. We find in Ovid (Fast li. 793) the following 
couplet in. reference to the night of the 17th of 
Miirch : — 

Stella L 3 ’'caoniam vergit doclivis ad Arcton 
J\ Films. Ilaec ilia noctc videiida venit, 

and in Pliny (IL N. xviii. 65. § 1), “ Caesar et 
Tdus Martins fcralcs sibi aiinotavit Scorpionis oc- 
casu : XV. vero Kalendas Aprilis Italiae Milvum 
osteiidi : duodecimo Kaleudas Equum occidcre ma- 
tutino.” In the first of these passages we find a 
constellation named Milms or the Kite described 
as one of the northern signs, or at least as a sign 
visible in Italy, and the period of its rising fixed 
to the 1 7th of March. The words of Pliny, although 
more ambiguous than those of Ovid, would lead us 
to suppose that he was quoting this, as well as the 
preceding observation, from the Calendar of Caesar ; 
but the abruptness of his ordinary style is such as 
to prevent us from affirming this with certainty. 

Now no Greek and no other Roman writers I 
mention any constellation bearing the above name, 
nor can we adopt the explanation of Grotius, who 
supposes that the Swan or the Eagle is indicated, i 
for the rising of these signs is removed by three 
months from the period here fixed. Ideler has, in 
all probability, discovered the solution of the 
enigma. In the ParafKJgma of Gcininas, a ]>hae- 
noiucuon described by the words l/crTwy 
le. Milvm apparei, is phiced by Eudoxus thirteen i 
days before the vernal equinox, and by Euctemon | 
and Calippus respectively, eight days and one day 
before the same epoch, while Ptolemy, in his 
^daeis aurXamv., marks under the 12th ofPhame- 
noth (i e. according to Ideler 3th March), 

XeKidchP Koi IictIpos (paiperat But the lKr7pos, 
rendered mihm by the Latins, was, as we are 
told by Aristotle (//.A. viil 16), a bird of pas- 
sage, and hence the arrival of the 2 k:t?voip, like that 
of the swallow, took place at and seized to mark a 
particular season of the year. Ovid and Pliny, 
being ignorant of this fact, and finding in the 
calendars which they consulted the words Mtlms 
appard., took it for granted, without further in- 
(|uiry, that Mitms was the name of a constellation; 
for when we consider the context of the naturalist. 
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as well as the date, hut one day later than that 
fixed by Ovid, -wc can scarcely doubt that he, as 
well as the poet, helie\ed Milms to he a “ Stella.” 

II. Risings and Settings op the Fixed 
Stars. 

A nation like the Greeks, whose climate per- 
mitted them to watch their flocks by mght during 
a considerable part of the year, could not fail to 
remark that certain fixed stars appeared and dis- 
appeared in regular succession, as the sun passed 
through the different stages of his annual career. 
Accordingly^, we find, that as early as the time of 
Hesiod, the changes of the seasons, and the more 
important operations of agriculture, were fixed with 
reference to the risings and settings of Orion, the 
Pleiades, the Hyades, Arcturus, and Sirius. Such 
observations were in the first instance extremely 
rude ; hut after Thales had turned the attention 
of his countrymen to scientific astronomy, these 
celestial phenomena were determined with great 
care and accuracy : tables were drawn up in which 
the risings and settings of the more brilliant stars, 
with reference to the sun, were fully detailed, to- 
gether with such notices, touching the winds and 
weather to he expected at the different epochs, as 
experience suggested. Copies were engraved on 
stone or brass, and, being nailed or hung up in the 
market-places of large towns and other places of 
public resort, received the name of Trapav'pypara. 
Two catalogues of this description have been pre- 
served which are valuable, inasmuch as they 
frequently quote the auiiinrity of the early Greek 
astronomers, Metoii, Euctemon, Eudoxus, Calippus, 
&c. for their statements. The one was drawn up 
by Gerainus (fl. b. c. 80), the other by the famous 
Ptolemy (a. d. 140). In the former the risings 
and settings of the stars are fixed according to 
the passage of the sun through the signs of the 
zodiac ; in the latter they are ranged under the 
months and years of the Julian Calendar. 

The practice commenced by Hesiod was followed 
by siibse(}uent writers upon rural economy, and 
we accordingly find numerous precepts in Virgil, 
Columella, and Pliny delivered with reference to 
the risings rind settings of the stars, forming a 
complete Calendarium Rnsticum. Ovid has com- 
bined the Fasti of tlie city with these Rural Al- 
manacs, and has thus gained an opportunity of 
enlivening his poem by recounting the various 
myths attached to the constellations. Indeed it 
would appear that Caesar, when he reconstructed 
the Fasti of Rome, included the risings and set- 
tings of the stars, since Pliny frequently quotes the 
authority of Caesar for his sfeitcments on these 
points. Thus the Fasti of Ovid may be considered 
as a commentary upon the almanac in common 
use. 

The early Grecian parapepmata were iindoubt- 
edly constructed from actual observation in the 
countries where they were first exhibited, and must 
therefore have completely answered the purpose 
for which they wore intended. But this docs not 
by any means hold good of the corresponding 
compilations of the Romans, who, being little 
versed in astronomy themselves, copied blindly 
from others without knowledge or discriminatiom 

It is necessary to attend to two facts : 

1. The time of the risings and settings of the 
fixed stars varies for the same place at different 
epochs* Thus the Pleiades which at Rome rose 
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along with the sun on the 1 Gth of April, u. c. 44, 
rose with the sun at Rome several days earlier in 
the age of Mcton, and do not now rise with^ the 
sun at Rome until several days later. This is 
caused hy the precession of the equinoxes. 

2. The time of the risings and settings of the 
fixed stars is different on the same day in places 
whose latitude is different. Thus, in the year 
when the Pleiades rose along with the sun at 
Rome on the IGth of April, they did not rise along 
with the sun at Athens until the 22d of April. 

Too little attention was paid to these consider- 
ations hy the Roman writers ; and consequently 
we not iinfrequently discover that they combined 
the observations of astronomers who lived at times 
and places remote from them and from each other 
— that calculations made fox the latitude of Athens, 
or of Rhodes, or of Alexandria, 300 years before, 
were adopted at once aud transfeiTcd to their 
calendars without change or modification. 

Another source of confusion is a want of pre- 
cision in specifying the different kinds of risings 
and settings, which ought always to be most care- 
fully distinguished from each other by appropriate 
scientific terms. 

The risings and settings of the fixed stars, when 
considered with reference to the sun’s place in bis 
orbit, may he arranged under eight heads : — 

(а) When a star rises at simrise. 

(б) When a star rises at sunset. 

(c) When a star sets at sunrise. 

(d) When a star sets at sunset. 

(а) When a star rises shortly before the sun so 
as to he just visible in the morning twilight as it 
ascends above the horizon before its rays are over- 
powered by the light of the more brilliant lu- 
minary. 

(iS) When a star rises shortly after sunset so as 
to ho just visible in the evening twilight ns it 
ascends above the horizon. 

(7) When a star sets shortly before sunrise so 
as to he just visible in the morning twilight as it 
sinks below the horizon, 

(5) When a star sets shortly after sunset so as 
to be just visible in the evening twilight as it 
sinks below the horizon. 

The names by which these, taken in order, are 
discriminated by the Greek astronomers Geminas 
{Isagog. cap. xi,) and Ptolemy (Malh* Spiiux. viii. 
4) arc the following: — 

(«) ’EinroA^ G. ’Eijiia (rvpava^ 

roK^ aAgBivii, P . — Ortus Malufmus Vems. True 
morning rising. 

(б) RTiToA-h ^(T'n'epla akrjBip^, G. — ‘Eenrepfa 
(TvyavaTok^ kKi,Bivi]^ P . — Oi tus Vespertinm Varus. 
True evening rising. 

(c) Aiicriy akrjdLV'f}, G, — cvyKard,- 
Sv(ri.s dkriQivii^ P. — Occasus Matutinm Varus. 
Tmo morning setting. 

(d) Ai(ns ecrirepia dXifiBivii, G, — ^crmepla 
trvymrd^vffis dXvjBivf], P, — - Occasm Vasgartinm 
Varus, True evening setting. 

(a) ’EiriToA'J? k4oL G, — vpo(x,va- 

toK^ 4atvofxiv% P. — Ortm Mututinus Apparms 
s. Ortus Heliams, Heliacal rising, i- a. First visible 
rising of a star in the morning twilight 

(j3) *E7riToXh Icrirepfos ipaivopivri^ G* — ""Eo’irepia 

iwararok}) P. OHm Vespartmus 

Apparans. Last visible rising of a star after 
sunset 

(7) Akcris G, *E^a 7rp{iduo*ts 
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P. Occas7is Matiitlnus Appnrans. 
First visible setting of a star before sunrise. 

(5) A6(Tis ecr-irepLa (paiuoperr}, G. — 'EcTTrepfa 
iviKardidvcns (paivopivrj, P. — Occasus Vespertmus 
Apparens s. Occasus Heliacm. Heliacal setting, 
i. e. Last visible setting of a star in the evening 
twilight. 

With regard to the above technicalities we must 
observe 

1. That Gcmiims Q. c.) draws a distinction be- 
tween the words uparokT] and iTriroki). By 
dvaroki} he understands the rising of a star con- 
sidered simply with reference to its elevation above 
the horizon, which takes place once in twenty-four 
hours in consequence of the diurnal motion ; hj 
i'lrirok’f}^ the rising of the star considered with re- 
ference to its distance from the sun, which depends 
upon the sun’s place in the ecliptic. As to the 
settings of the stars, he would make Bvcris the cor- 
relative of kparokp and icpv^Ls of imrokT} ; Imt to 
this last definition he docs not himself adhere, 
since he constantly employs fiiVis to denote the 
setting of a star, when considered with reffucnce 
to its distance from the sun. Ptolemy, while he 
includes all the risings and settings under the 
general designation of <f>a<reiy airkap&p^ endeavours 
to introduce an improved nomenclature, by vary- 
ing the preposition according as the star rises or 
sets along with {<ri>p)^ or before (rtp6) or after 
(ivi) the sun, but pays no regard to the rule of 
Gemimis with respect to kparokii and iiriTok'l}. 

2. Two tenns, in addition to those set down 
above, are commonly employed by writers on 
these topics, the Cosmical rising and setting 
(Ortus Cosmiem^ Occasus (X\ and the Acrony- 
VBAL rising and setting (Orius Acrongetms, Oc- 
casus A.). 

The epithet Cosmieus, as applied to this subject, 
first occurs in a note of Serviua on Virg. Gaorg. i, 
218, “ortus et occasus duo sunt: unus ifkimSsy 
id est, sokiris ; et alter Koerptuks^ id eefc, mmidams : 
unde fit ut ea signa quae com sole orhmtur a nolns 
non possint videri j et ea, quae videinus, quantum 
ad soils rationem pertinct, videantur occidere,” 
Modern astronomers have for the most part (see 
Petavius, Varr. Dm. p. 3, ed. 1830) adopted the 
phrase Ortus Cosmkm to indicate the rising marked 
(a), that is, the Ortus Matutimis Verus^ and Oc- 
casus Cosmkus to indicate the setting marked (e), 
that is, the Oecasris AfuMhms Varus^ but Idehw 
(Mistorlsche UntersucJnmgm^ kc. p. 311), while lie 
interprets Ortus Cosmkms in the sense usually re- 
ceived, applies Occasus Cosniicus to the setting 
marked (7), that is, to the Occasus Ataiuthms 
Apparens. 

Agiiin, the epithet aKpSvvxos appears to be 
first used by Theophrastus (i)a SignisDlur. ei Vent 
cap. i § 2) where dparohai dupSpcxct arc alone 
mentioned, and are distinctly explained to mean 
the rising of a star at sunset, tliat is, the Orius 
Ve^}ertmus Vertis marked (A), and in this sense 
the phrase Ortus A crongd/us is found in the trea- 
tises of Petavius and others who employ also the 
expression (tccasus Acronge/ms to indicate the set- 
ting marked (d)# tliat is, the Occasus Vesp&rUnm 
Vents. Ideler concurs in the latter, but interprets 
Ortus Aarongcim to mean the rising marked (j8), 
that is, the Orim Vmpeiiinm Apparens. This view 
is certainly at variance with the words of Theo« 
phrastus, which arc quite es^plioit and are cor- 
roborated by Julius Firmictts (il8) ; but-on-tl^ 
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otlior liand in tlie Parapegma of Gcmiims, in the 
observations ascribed to Eudoxus, uKpSwxo^ is 
the general term applied to all evening settings, and 
most of these unquestionably refer to the apparent 
phenomena. Euctemon again makes use of ecrTre- 
pios to express the same meaning. The words 
^ApKTovpos dicpSuuxos TTpcolas under Scorpius 
d. 8. are probably corrupt. 

Under these circuin stances to prevent all con- 
fusion or ambiguity, we have altogether passed over 
the terms Cosinims and Acronychus in our table, 
but have rebiined ffehacus^ which, like Cohniem^ 
first occurs in the passage quoted from Servius, 
but is applied uniformly by subsequent writers to 
the phenomenon marked (a) and (5), and to no 
others. 

3. Pliny (IT. AT. xviii. 25) proposes to desig- 
nate by JUmorsus, what we have called the Ple- 
liacal Rising (a), because the star then for the 
first time emerges from tlie sun’s rays, and by 
OmiHatio^ what we have called the Heliacal Setting 
(5), because this is the last appearance of the star, 
wliich is forthwith obscured by the sun’s rays, but 
these terms do not appear to have been ever gene- 
rally received. 

4. It is manifest that of the eight phenomena, 
named above, the first four are purely matters of 
calculation, since the true risings and settings never 
can bo visible to the naked eye. These then 
ought always to have been, and for some time al- 
ways were, excluded from rural calendars intended 
for the use of practical men. We find, however, 
from the fragments of Calippus, preserved in the 
Parapegma of Gcmimis, when verified by compu- 
tation, that this astronomer had substituted the 
true risings and settings for the apparent risings 
and settings, which were there marked in the tables 
of Euctomon, Meton and Eudoxus. Hence, great 
caution would become indispensable in quoting 
from different authorities, or in advancing an ori- 
ginal statement. If the rising of a shir was named, 
it would be necessary not only to specify whether 
it was the moniing or the evening rising, hut also 
whether the true or the apparent rising was indi- 
cated, and to proceed in like manner for the setting 
of a star. Now and tlien we find in Columella and 
Pliny some attempt to presciwc accuracy in one or 
other of those essential points, as when the latter ob- 
serves (xviii. 74) : ‘^''PridieKalendas (Nov.) Caesari 
Arcturus occidit ot Suculac morhmtur mm m(e; ” 
’‘‘XVI. KalOctob.A3gy}>to vSpieigiiuam tenet Virgo, 
(‘Xoritur nmtutino, Etcsiaequc desinimt. Hoc idem 
Caesari XIV* Kalendas XIU. Assyriae signifi- 
cant;” and even in Virgil, as when he defines 
the nmmiTig uitbig of the Pleiads : “ Ante tibi 
Hme Atlan tides abscondantur;” but for the most 
part both in prose writers and in poets, every- 
thing is vague and unsatisfactory; rihings and 
settings of all descriptions, calculated for different 
epochs and for different latitudes, are thrown to- 
gether at random. In order to siibstmitiate these 
charges, we may examine the statements contained 
in Columella, Ovid, and Pliny with regard to Lym, 
ii constellation to which considorablo imporlaiico i 
was atfewjhed by the Romana, since the begiiming 
of Autumn in the calendar of Caesar was marked 
by its (true) morning setting. It will suit our 
purpose partieulaxly well, because from its limited 
extent every portion of the constellation became 
visible, within two or three days after tho appear- 
ance of the tot istar ; and hence no ambiguity 
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could arise from the heliacal risings of the extreme 
portions bemg separated by an interval of some 
weeks, as was the case with Orion and others 
stretching over a large space in the heavens, in 
treating of which it became necessary to specify 
particular portions of the figure, as when we read 
‘■‘Orioiiis humerus oritur “ Gladius Orionis oc- 
ciderc incipit ; ” Orion totus oiqtiir,” and so forth. 
In the following quotations, the words Mdis and 
Fidkida seem to be absolutely synonymous, there 
being no reason to believe that the latter was ap- 
plied exclusively to the peculiarly bright star which 
in the catalogues of modern astronomers is aLyme.^ 
the 6 Kayirphs rris XdpcLS of Ptolemy, although to 
this in all probability most of the obsenmtions were 
directed. We shall set down in regular order 
first the settings and then the risings. 

Settings of Lyra. 

(1.) Pridie Id. Aug. (12 August) Fidis occidit 
mane et Auctumnus incipit. Col. xi. 2. § 57. 

According to Pliny (xviii. 55), the setting of 
Fidicula (Fidiculae occasus) marked the commence- 
ment of autumn, and took place on the forty-sixth 
day after the solstice, that is, on the 8th of August, 
if we include, according to the Roman method of 
computation, the 24th of Juno, the day from which 
he reckoned. In a subsequent chapter (68. § 2) he 
states that the phenomenon in question took place, 
according to the Calendar of Caesar, on the 11th of 
August, but tliat more accurate oliservations had 
fixed it to tho 8 th, and this ho soon after repeats 
(09. §4). 

(2.) XIII. Kal. Sept. (i.e. 20 August) Sol^ in 
Virgmem transitiiin facifc . . . hoc codcni die Fidis 
occidit. — X. Kal. Sept. (23 August) ex cod cm 
sidere teinpestas pleiumquo oritur et pluvia. 6b- 
lamelL xi. 2. § 50. 

(3.) XL Kpl. Feb. (22d January) E’idicula Ves- 
pere occidit, dies pluvius. Chhmell. x. 2. § 5. 

Ovid places the setting on 23rd of January. 

Fulgebit toto jam Lyra nulla polo. Fast, 1. 6*53. 

^ (4.) in. Kal. Feb. (30 January) Fidicula oc- 
cidit. < 'ofunielL xi. 2. § 6. 

(5.) KaL Feb. (1 February) Fidis incipit oc- 
cidere. Ventiis Eurinus et interdum Aiistor cum 
gniiidine est, CohimeJl. xi. 2. § 14. 

III. Non. Febr. (3rd February) Fidis tota oc- 
cidit- CohimeU. Ibid. 

Ovid, without alluding to what he had said Ixj- 
forc, remarks on the 2nd of February (Fast. 
il 73): 

Ilia nocto aliquis tollens ad sidera vultiim, 
JDiect, ubi cst hodie, quae lyra fiilHit heri? 

Pliny has (xviii. 64 ) ‘‘ Et pridio Nonas hbdiru- 
arias (4th February) Fidicula vespori (sc. occidit). 

Ilulngs of Lyra. 

(6.) TX. Kal Mai. (23rd April) prima nocte 
Fidicula apparot, tempos tatem significat. VulmndL 
xl 2. § 37. 

VL Kal. Mai, (26 th April) Bmotiao et Atticae 
Canis Vesperi occultatur, Fidicula mane oritur. 
PUn. xviii 66. § L 

(7.) Ovid (Fmt. v. 415) immes the 5th of May 
as tho day on which Lyra rises, 

(%.) in* Id, Mai (13th May) Fidis inane ex- 
oritUTjj significat tempestatem. CUmmll xL 2, § 40, 
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III. Id. Mai. Fidiculae exortus, PUn, xviii. G7. 

Id. Mai. (15t1i May) Fidis mane exoritnr, 
OolumelL xi. 2. § 43. 

(^).) Ill, Non. Novemb. (3rd November) Fi* 
diculamane exoritur, biemat et pluit. ColumelL 
XI. 2. § 84. 

(10.) VIII. Id. Novemb. (Gtb November) idem 
sidus totum exoritur, Auster vel Favoniiis, biemat. 
(JolumelL Ibid. 

(]1.) XVI. Kal. Dec. (IGtb November) Fidis 
exoritur mane, Auster, interdum Aq^uilo magims. 
ColumelL xi. 2. § 88. 

(12.) Non. Januar. (5th January) Fidis ex- 
oritur mane : tempestas varia. ColumelL xi. 2. 
§ 07. 

Institcrint Nonae, missis tibi niibibus atris, 
Signa dabimt imbrcs exoricnte L 3 mn. 

Ovid. Fast. i. 315. 

Pridie Nonas Januarias (4tli Januaiy) Caesnri 
Belplimas inatutino exoritur et postero die Fi- 
dicula. PUti. xviii. G4. 

The total disregard of precision in the phraseo- 
logy employed in describing the above appearances 
is evident in almost every assertion, but the con- 
fusion may be considered to have reached a climax 
when we read the words ‘‘ Fidis (or Fidicula) ex- 
oritur mane,” used without variation or explanation 
to denote a phenomenon assigned to the 2()tli of 
April, the 3d and 15th of May, the 3d and IGth 
of November. By examining each paragnijih 
separately, we shall be still more fully convinced 
of the carelessness and ignbrance displayed. 

(1.) The true morning setting of Lncida Lyrae 
took place at Borne in the age of Csiesar, on the 
l*2th or 13th of August, and therefore the Calendar 
of Caesar here followed hy Columella was more ac- 
curate than the authorities (quoted by Pliny, unless 
these referred to a different latitude. Bemark, 
however, that no hint is dropped by cither to in- 
dicate that the true., and not the apparent morning 
sailing is meant ; and it ought to be liorne in mind 
that the latter happened, at the epoch in question, 
on that very day at Alexandria. In the Para- 
pegma of Geminus also, we find, under 11th of 
August (17 Leo), "EoKriipovi Xi'ipa dvirai. 

(2.) This must be tbe apparent morning setting 
which took place at Borne on 24th of August for 
the Julian epoch. 

(3.) The true evening setting, calculated for 
Alexandria at the same epoch, took place on 23d 
of January, the very day named by Ovid. 

(4.) This is the heliacal setting, which, for 
Lucida Lyrae, took place at Borne on 28th of 
January. 

(5.) These notices seem to be borrowed from 
old Greek calendars. Fudoxus, as quoted by Ge- 
mimis, assigns the evening {&icp6vvxas) setting of 
Jiyra to the 11th degree of Aciuurius, that is, the 
4 th of February according to the Julian calendar. 

It will be seen that the three last paragraphs 
(3.), (4.), (5.), without any change of expression, 
spread the sotting of Lyra over a space extending 
from 23d of January to 4th February, the ap- 
parent and true settings for Rome being on the 
28th January and iE)th February respectively*. 

(6.) The.ajOpawrf evening rising, which seems 
clearly pointed out by the words of Columella, 
took place at Borne for the Julian era on 14th of 
April, at Alexandria on ,20th of April ; the irm 
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evening rising at Borne on, 22d April, and to this, 
therefore, the statement of Columella, from what- 
ever source derived, must, if accurate, appl^'. 
Pliny has here fallen into a palpable blunder, and 
has written ma7ie for vosperi. In fact he has 
copied, perhaps at second hand, the obseivation of 
Eudoxus with regard to the Lyre and Dog (see 
Parapeg. of Gem.), except that he has inserted the 
word nimie where the Greek astronomer simply 
says Kvpa. eTireKKei. 

(7.) This will agree tolerably well ^vith the 
true evening rising at Alexandria for the Julian 
era, but is twenty-one daj^s too late for the appa- 
rent evening setting at Rome, and thirteen days too 
late for the true evening setting. 

(8 ) Here all is error. We must manifestly 
substitute vespere for mane in both passages of 
Columella ; but even thus the observation will 
not give anything like a close approximation to any 
rising of Lyra either at Bouic or Alexandria in the 
Julian age. 

(9.) Copied verbatim along wdth the accom- 
panying p'ogriostic of the weather, from the Para- 
pcgnia of Geminus, where it is ascribed to Eiic- 
teruon. The daj', however, corresponds closely 
with the hetiaeal rising, which took place at Borne 
on 5tli of November. 

(10.) Copied along with the pirognostic “hio- 
mat” (/cal 5 di/p 'yivera.i iivX rh, 

TToKkh) frcmi the same compilation where it is as- 
cribed to Democritus, who fixed upon this day for 
the true nmriiing rising (Aiipa imBdWci apa riXlcp 
dulcrxonTL), At Borne this rismg fell upon, 23cl 
of October. 

(11.) Copied again from the same source, where 
it is ascribed to Eudoxus. Here the observation can 
in no way be stretched so as to apply to Borne. 

(12.) This, like the last, can in no way be made 
applicable to Borne ; but tbe hnliuml settmg at 
Alexandria took place, for that epoch, about' four 
dajm later, on the fJth or 10th of January, 

Having now pointed out the difliculties which 
the student must expect to encounter in prosecuting 
his inqidries in this department, we*procccd briefly 
xo examine the most remarkable passagx^s in the 
classical writers, where particular periods of the 
year are defined by referring to the risings and 
settings of the stars. We begin with the most 
important, — the Pleiades, Arctnrns, and Sirius, 
which we shall discuss fully, and then add a few 
words upon others of loss note. 

The Pleiades. 

Hesiod.— ~ Hesiod indicates the period of har- 
vest by the rising of the Atlas-boiu Pleiads {Erg. 
384) after they had remained concealed for forty 
days and forty nights. Now in the age of ILvsiod 
(b. 0. 800), the heliacal rising of the Pleiads took 
place at Athens, according to the corapotation of 
Ideler, on the 19th of May of the Julian (folendar, 
which is just the season wdum the wheat crop 
comes to maturity in that climate. Again 
he indicates the commencement of the jdooghing- 
season, and the close of the season for na-vigatiiig, 
by the morning setting of the Pleiads, which ni 
that age and latitude fell about the third of the 
Julian November. In these and all other passages 
where Hesiod speaks of the risings and settings of 
the etars, we must unquestionably assume ,that he 
refers to the appimcnt phenomena. Indeed i‘t/is 
by no means improbable tliat the precepts’ which 
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he inculcates niaj be the result of the personal ob- 
servations of himself and his contempoiaries. 

Vauro, Columella, Pliny. — Morning Ris- 
ing. — (1.) VaiTo, where he describes the distribu- 
tion of the year into eight divisions, according to 
the calendar of Caesar, states that there was a 
space of forty-six days from the vernal equinox 
(25th March) to the rising of the Pleiades ( Vergi- 
lianim exortmi\ which is thus fixed to the 8th or 
9th of May. {It. It. i. 28.) 

(2.) Pliny (xvih. 66. § 1) names the 10th of 
May, 

Columella has throe distinct notices {It. It. xi. 
2. §§ 36, 39). 

(3.) Jl. Krd. Mai. (22d April) Vergiliae cum 
sole orhmlur, 

(4.) Nouis Mails (7th May) Vergiliae ecoorkminr 
mam. 

(5.) VI. Tdus sc. Mai (10th May) Vergiliae 
fotae apparent ; and this last corresponds with his 
assertion elsewhere, that the phenomenon takes 
place forty-eight days after the vernal equinox 
(ix. 14, § 4). 

Now the true morning rising of the Pleiads 
took place at Home in the age of the above 
writers, who are all embraced within the limits of 
a century, about the ICtli of April, the apparent 
or heliacal rising about the 28th of May. Hence, 
not one of the above statements is accurate. But 
(1) (2) (4) (5) approach closely to the observ- 
ation of Euctomon (b, c. 430), according to whom 
the Pleiad rises on the 13tli of Taurus (8th of 
May), and (3), which expressly refers to the tnie 
rising, although inapplicahlo to Rome, will suit the 
latitude of Athens for the epoch in question. 

Morning Setimg. — (1.) Varro places the setting 
of the Pleiades {Vergilianm occasum) forty-five 
days after the autumnal equinox (24th Sept.), that 
is, on the 6th or 7th of November {R. R. i. 28). 

(2.) Pliny names the 11th of November (xviii. 
60, 74 ; the text in c. 59 is corrupt). 

Columella, as before, has a succession of notices. 

(3.) XJII.etXIL KaLNom (20th and 21st 
Oct.) Solis ewortib Vergiliae indpiwit occidere. 

(4.) V. Xal. Nov, (28th Oct.) Vergiliae occi- 
dmiL 

(5.) VI. Id. Nov. (8th Nov.) Virgiliaemam 
ocaidunL 

(6.) IV. Id. Nov. (10th Nov.) Mentis initium. 

These are all taken from his calendar in xi. 2 ; 
but in ix. 14. § 11, ^ Ah aequinoctio . ... ad Ver- 
giliarum occamm diehm XL.'‘‘* i.e. 2d or 3d of 
November. Compare ii. 8. § 1. 

Now the true morning setting of the Pleiads 
took place for Rome at that epoch on the 29th of 
October, tbe apparent morning setting on the 9th 
of November. Hence, it appears that (5) may be 
regarded as an accurate determination of the ap- 
parent morning setting, and that (1) and (2) ap- 
proach nearly to tbe truth, especially when we 
bear in mind that variations to the extent of two 
or even three days must be allowed in regard to 
a phenomenon which depends in some degree on 
the state of the atmosphere. We perceive also 
that (4) is correct for the true morning setting, 
while (3), which is inapplicable to Rome, cor- 
responds to the horizon of Athens in the time of 
Meton. In the passage from dolura. ix, 14, we 
ought probably to adopt the conjecture of Pon- 
todera, and read xliv. for xl. 

Ewniug Selling and Evening Rising. >— The eyen- 
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ing setting of the Pleiades took place, according to 
Columella, on the 6Lh of April ( VI I I. Idus Apt ihs 
Vergiliae Vesperc celantur) • accoiding to the ca- 
lendar of Caesar on the 5th. (Colum. xi. 2. § 34 ; 
Plin. II. N. xviii. 66.) These statements are not 
far from the truth, since the apparent evening sot- 
ting took place at Rome for the Julian epoch on 
the 8th of April. The appai'cnt evening rising 
belonged to the 25tli of September. 

Virgil. — Virgil {Georg, i. 221) enjoins the 
hushandman not to sow liis wheat until after the 
morning setting of the Pleiades ; — 

Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abscondantur 
Gnosiaque ardentis decedat Stella Coronae 
Debita quam sulcis committas semina. 

Hesiod, as we have seen above, fixes the com- 
mencement of the ploughing season, without making 
any distinction as to the particular crop desired, 
by the (apparent) morning setting of the Pleiades, 
that is, for his age, the beginning of November. 
But it is impossible to tell whether Virgil intended 
merely to repeat this precept or had in his eye the 
calendar of Caesar or some similar compilation. 
Columella (li. 8. § 1), in commenting upon these 
lines, understands him to mean the true morning 
setting, which, he says, takes place thirty-two days 
after the equinox, that is, on the 25th or 26th of 
October, a calculation not far from the trutli, since 
we have pointed out above that the 28th was the 
I real day. 

There is another passage where both the rising 
and the setting of the Pleiades are mentioned in 
connection with the two periods of the honey har- 
vest. {Georg, iv. 231) 

Bis gravidos coguiit foetus, duo tempora messis, 

Taygete simul os terris ostendii honestum 

Pleias et occani spretos pede repulii amnes. 

Aut eadeni sidus fugiens ubi Piscis aquosi 

Tristior hybernas coelo descendit in undas. 

Here, again, there is nothing in the context by 
which we can ascertain the precise periods which 
the poet desired to define, we can only make a 
guess by comparing bis injunction with those of 
others. Columella (xi, 2) recommends that the 
combs should be cut, if full.^ about the 22nd of 
April ; but, since he adds that if they are not full 
the operation ought to be deferred, the matter is 
left quite indefinite. Now, the words of Virgil 
seem clearly to point to the heliacal rising which 
took place in his time at Rome about the 28th of 
May, more than five weeks after the day given by 
Columella. In like manner the last-named writer 
advises (xi. 2, § 57) that the autumnal collection 
of honey should he put off until the month of 
October, although others were in the habit of be- 
ginning earlier. The true morning setting was, as 
already stated, on the 28th of October, the ap- 
parent on the 9th of November. 

As to tbe expression “ sidus fugiens ubi Piscis 
aquosi,” it will be sufficient to observe that al- 
though the ‘‘ Piscis ” in question has been vari- 
ously supposed to he — - one of the fishes in the 
zodiac — the Southern Fish — the Hydra-— the 
Dolphin — or even the Scorpion, no one has yet 
succeeded in proposing a reasonable or intelligible 
interpretation, which can be reconciled with any 
delineation of the heavens with which we are 
acquainted. 

Ovin. — We are told in the Fadi (iv. 105) 
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that at daybreak on the morning which follows the 
1st of April : — 

Pleiades incipiimt hiimeros relerare pateriios 
Qnae septem dici, sex tamen esse soleiit. 

According to the legend, the Pleiades were the 
daughters of Atlas, who supported the heavens on 
his shoulders, aud hence, when they disappeared 
from the sky, they might he said to remove a 
portion of their father’s burden huraeros relevare 
])atcrnos.” The apparent morning setting is there- 
fore clearly denoted. But this took place at Borne 
on the f)th of Novemher, while, on the other hand, 
the apparent evening (or heliacal) setting fell upon 
the 8th of April, only six days after the date men- 
tioned. Hence, the poet blundered between tlie 
morning setting and the evening setting, which are 
many months apart 

Again (v. 509), the Pleiades are said to rise 
visibly in the morning on May 14th, marking the 
end of spring and the beginning of summer. Now 
the heliacal rising of the Pleiades did not take 
place at Borne when Ovid wrote until May 28th ; 
but the phenomenon in question took place at 
Athens on May 16‘th in the age of Meton. Hence 
this observation was evidently copied from a Greek 
calendar computed for the fifth century b. c. 

Akcturus. 

Consicicrahle difficulty arises in the discussion of 
the passages which refer to Arcturus, from the cir- 
cumstance that this name is sometimes applied 
generally to the whole of the wide-spreading con- 
stellation of Bootes, and sometimes confined to the 
bright star in the knee of the figure, 

Homer. — Homer {Od. v. 2,9) speaks of Arc- 
turus as oi|/€ 5i5oj/Ta, because the apparent evening 
or heliacal setting took place late in the year when 
winter was nigh at hand, and hence the phrase j 
vvttres ^Apicro^pcfi for huff nights, (See Arat. 
585.) Another explanation of the phrase has been 
given above when discussing the constellation 
Bootes. 

Hesiod.' — Hesiod (jl57r^. 5(14) dates the com- 
monceracnt of Spring friom the evening rising of 
Arcturus (iTnreXXerai dKpoicu4(paLos) sixty days 
after the solstice. N o w the apparent evening rising 
for the age and country of Hesiod fell upon the 
24th of February, therefore his statement is correct 
in round numbers. 

Again, in the same poem (659) he marks the 
period of the vintage hy the morning (heliacal) 
rising of Arcturus, which, according to Idcler, fell 
in that age on the 18th of September, 

Columella, Pliny. — Morning Rising. Colu- 
mella (ix. 14. § 10) places the rising of Arcturus 
about fifty days after the rising of Canicula j and 
since the heliacal rising of the latter fell on the 
2d of August at Romo in the Julian ora, and of the 
former on the 21st of Sei^iember, the computation 
is exact. 

Pliny (xviii. 74), Arcturus mro medlus pridie 
Idm (sc. Septembr. oritur), i, e. 12th of September, 
where the middle portion of the whole constellation 
is indicated, and the observation is very accurate. 

Morning Setting.-- (1.) XL et X Xal Lm. 
(22d and 28d May) Arcturus mam oemdit Col, 
xi. 2, § 43. 

(2.) FXT. Xd, tfm, (9tli June) Arcturus oceddit. 
Id. § 45, 
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(3.) Pliny (xviii. 67. § 3) ascribes the A'icturi 
occa.<>us maiutinus to FI Id, Mai,, i.e. 11th May. 

(4.) Again, in the same section we find that 
Arcturus matiitino occulit on the 8th of June. 

Now the true morning setting of gVretums for 
Rome at this epoch belongs to 28 th of May, the 
apparent morning setting to 10th of June. 

But (1) seems to be copied from the observation 
of Euctemon in the Parapegina of Geminus ; (2) is a 
close approximation to the apparent morning setting 
for Borne ; (3) is altogether erroneous, and must 
he a true morning setting extracted from some old 
Greek calendar ; (4) corresponds with (2), and is 
nearly correct. 

JUvening Rising . — (1.) IX. Kal. Mari. (21st 
Feb.) Arcturus prima nocte oritur. Col. xi. 2. § 21. 

(2.) Ortus A rcturi cjiii est ab Idibiis Feh uariis 
(13tli Feb.). Col. ix. 14. 

(3.) Vm. Kal Marl (22d Ftd).) hinmdims 
visa et postero die (23d Feb.) Arcturi ewurtu ves- 
peiiino. Plin. II. N. xvhi. 65. 

Now the apparent evening rising of Arcturus 
took place for Rome at the Julian epoch on the 
27th of February, the tiue evening rising on the 
6th of March. Bui since it is o'vidmit from (2) 
that Columella here employed .*1 rrtwrws' to dfuiote 
not merely the star properly so called, but the 
whole figure of Bootes, a latitude of several days 
must be allowed in the case of this as of all the 
larger constellations. See below the remarks on 
Ov. Fast. ii. 153. We may remark, however, that 
21st — 23d of Februaiy will answer for the appa- 
rent evening rising of the star Arcturus at Athens 
in the age of Meton. 

Rvenmg Setting. — IV. Kal Nor. (29tli Oct) 
Arcturus vespere occidiL veuiosm dies. Col. xi. 2. 
§ 78 .^ 

This is taken verbatim from an oliservation of 
Euctemon quoted in the Parapegma of 0<‘mimjs, 
The heliacal setting for Borne was a few days 
later, about the 4th of November, But the ob- 
servation of Euctemon is not accurate for the lati- 
tude of Athens in his own age, for the phenomenon 
ought to have been placed about five days earlier, 
which proves, as Pfafr remarks, that the Greek 
astronomers are not always to be depended upon in 
these matters. 

We find in Pliny (xviii. 68. § 2), VIIL Id. 
Aug. (6th August) Arcturus medlus occulit. This 
is so far removed from any setting of the star in 
question that Harduin pronounces tlie text corrufd, 
and substitutes VII, Id. Aug. Aguarius occidit me- 
dim., while Pfaff endeavours to r<‘fer the expresHinn 
to the culmination, an explanation wlaidi is Ingh 
in itself forced and completely at variance with the 
ordinary usage of Pliny, 

Again, Piiiiy (xviii. § 74), Pridic Ka/mdas 
(Nov.) Vaesari Arcturus occidit^ i.c. 31ttt of Oc- 
tober, and a few lines farther on IV, Nonas Jrc- 
tums occulit vesperi The lattcT is not far from 
the tnith •, the former, unless it refers to the con- 
stellation in general, must have been borrowed 
from a foreign source, 

Virgil. — -Virgil {Georg, i, 229) instructs the 
husbandman to sow vetches, kidney beans and Im- 
tiles, when Bodies sets, by which he probably 
intends to indicate the heliacal setting of Arcturus 
on the 4th of November* In like manner Vhrty 
(xviii 15. § 24) orders the vetch to be sown aboul" 
the ^setting of Arcturus, the kidney hemiit the, 
setting of Boiltos (xviii. 24 )^ , the kntilo ;la 
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inoiitli of Novem'ber (xviii. 12). Columella assigns 
the sowing of Yctclies and. kidney beans, and Palla- 
dius of kidney beans to tbe month of October ; if 
the end the month is meant, then the precept 
may be considered as identical with those of Virgil 
and Pliny ; if the middle of the month is intended, 
this will correspond with the heliacal setting of 
Arcturus for the latitude of Alexandria. 

Again, in Oeorg. i. 07. when treathig of plough- 
ing, the words 

At si non fuerit tellus fccimda, sub ipsnm 
Arcturmn teinii sat crit suspeiidere sulco, 

refer to the morning rising. The true morning 
rising was on tlie 8th of September, the apparent 
on tiie 21st. The foiincr agrees best with the di- 
rections given by Columella (li. 4. § 11) for the 
})loaglung of very light land, ‘‘ gracilcs clivi non 
sunt acsiate araiuli, sed circa SeptembivsKalcndas,” 
and a little lower down, when treating of the same 
kind of soil, ‘‘ itaque optirae inter Kalendas et Idas 
Septembres aratiir ct siibindc iteratnr.’’ 

Ovid. — In the second book of the Fasti (153) 
we read, 

Tcrtia nox veniat: custodem protinns Ursae 
Adspicies geimnos exseriiissc pedes, 

that is, the condcllatmi Arcturus displays both his 
f<*ot on tlie ilth of February, where it ought to 
be observed tluit from the posture in which Bootes 
rises his two legs appear above the horizon nearly 
at the same time. The apparent evening rising 
of the star Arcturus took place at Home, on 27th 
February, the true evening rising on the 6th of 
March ; hut the calendar to which Ovid was in- 
debted probably recorded the appearance of the first 
star in the figure which became visible. 

In three passages, the morning sotting is clearly 
described iii. 403, v. 733, vi. 235). In the 
first, it is placed on 4th or 5th of March, according 
as we adopt the reading (/iiarkm or quintae ; in. the 
second, on the 2f)th of May ; in the third, on the 
7th of June. Now there is no doubt that the 
setting of Bootes is spread over a considerable pe- 
riod ; and hence, the epithet piger, applied to him 
here and elsewhere, but in no way could it be made 
to occujiy three months. The star Arcturus is one 
of the first which sets in this constellation: its true 
morning setting took place on 2Bth May, its ap- 
parent morning setting on lOth June ; thus the 
second and third of the above passages will apply 
to these two. In the first passage he lias erroneously 
substituted the apparent morning Belting for the 
tnm evening rising, which really took place, as wo 
have seen, on the 6th of March. 

Siiiiua Canis, Canicuda. 

Homer, Hesiod. — Homer (IL v. 5, xxii. 25) 
alludes to Sirius as the star of hvSpa, that is, of the 
hottest portion of summer, as will he explained 
more fully below in treating of the ancient divi- 
sion of the year into seasons. The heliacal rising 
of Sirius in Southern Greece would take place in 
the age of Homer about the middle of July- 

^ The culmination of Sirius spoken of hy Hesiod 
(Erg, <50.9), as marking along with the morning 
rising of Arcturus the period of the vintage, would 
take place in that age about the 20th of September. 
The passage (Erg,il7)^ where Xeipm dtrr’ifp is 
supposed to denote the sun, has been already noticed. 
See above p. 152, h. 
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V ARRO, COLUM ELLA, PlIN Y.~-il'/orKW2^ Etsing. 
— (1.) Vairo, following the calendar of Caesar, 
reckons an interval of twenty-four days from the 
summer solstice to the rising of Sirius (ad Caniculae 
signuni) winch, according to this calculation, would 
fall on the 17th or 18th of July (R. It i. 28.) 

(2.) Columella (xi. 2. § 53) fixes upon the 2Cth 
of July (VI I . KaJ. Aug. Canicula apparct), and in 
another passage (ix. 15. § 5) makes the interval 
between the solstice and the rising of Sinus about 
thirty days (peraefo mlstitio usque ad ortum Cam-' 
culae, qui fere dies tnginta sunt), that is, on the 
24th of July, 

(3.) Pliny (xviii. 38. § 2), says, that the epoch 
“ quod cants ortum. vocamus ’’ corresponded with the 
entrance of the sun into Leo, that is, according to 
the Julian calendar, which lie professes to follow, 
the 24 th of July. 

(4.) In the very next clause he says, that it fell 
twenty-three days after the solstice, that is, on the 
17th of July. 

(5.) And a little farther on (§ 4), he refers the 
same event specifically to the 17th of July (XVL 
Kal. Atig.). 

(6.) Finally, in a different part of his work (xL 
14), he places the rising of Sirius thirty days after 
the solstice : ipso Sirio cxplcndesccnte post sohtilium 
diehus tricenis fere, a passage in which it will be 
seen upon referring to the original, that he must 
have be 'll consulting Greek authorities, and iu 
which the words necessarily imply a visible rising 
of the star. 

The whole of the above statements may be re- 
duced to two. In (1), (4), (5), the rising of Sirius 
is placed on the 17th or 18th of July, twenty -throe 
days after the solstice, in (2), (3), (6), about thirty 
days after the solstice ; that is, 24th — 26th of July, 

Now the true morning rising of Sirius for Home 
at the Julian era fell upon the 19th of July, tho 
apparent morning or heliacal rising on the 2d of 
August, thirty-eight or thirty-nine days after the 
solstice. 

Hence (1), (4), (5), are close approximations to 
the truth, while (2), (3), (6) are inapplicable to 
Rome, and borrowed from computations adapted to 
the horizon of Southern Greece. 

Sonic words in Pliny deserve particular notice : 

XVI. Kal. Aug. Assyriao Procyon exoritur ; dein 
postridie fere ubique, confessum inter oranes sidus 
iiidicans, quod canis ortum vocamus, solo ])artem 
primam Leonis ingresso. Hoc fit post solstitiura 
XXIIL die. Seiitiunt id maria, ot terrae, multao 
vero ct ferae, ut sms locis diximus. Netiiie est 
minor ei veneratio quam descriptis in doos stellis.” 
Although the expressions employed here are far 
from being distinct, tlicy lead us to infer that 
certain remarkable periods in tho year were from 
habit and superstition so indissolubly connected 
in the puldic mind with certain astronomical phe- 
nomena, that even after tho periods in question 
had ceased to correspond with the phonomcmi, no 
change was introduced into the established plira- 
seology. Thus tho period of most intense lu'at, 
which at one time coincided with the heliacal rising 
of Sirius, would continue to be flisiinguishod in the 
language of the people, and in almanacs intended 
for general use, as the Cmis Emrtus, long after 
the two epochs were removed to a distance from 
each other, Just as among ourselves the term dog- 
days having once obtained a firm footing, is used 
and probably will continue to be used for centuries 
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wiiliout the slightest regard to the actual position 
of the constellation at the time in question. An 
example still more striking, because it involves an 
anomaly universally recognised by scientific men, 
is the practice of denominating the position of the 
sun at the vernal equinox, as the first point of Aries^ 
although two thousand years have elapsed since 
the intersection of the ecliptic with the equator 
corresponded with the commencement of the con- 
stellation Aries. A necessity has thus arisen of 
drawing a distinction, which proves most em- 
barrassing to the milearned, between the signs of 
the zodiac and the constellations of the zodiac, 
and thus the sun is said to be in the sign Aries 
while he is actually traversing the constellation of 
Pisces, and enters the sign Taurus long before he 
quits the constellation Aries. Now something of 
this sort may to a certain extent explain some of 
the anomalies which recur so perpetually in the 
calendar of Columella or Pliny. Certain remark- 
able appearances fixed upon at a very early period 
to mark the approach of summer and winter, such 
as the rising and setting of the Pleiades, may 
have by custom or tradition become so com- 
pletely identified in the minds of the people with 
jiarticular days, that the compilers of calendars in- 
tended for general use, while they desired to re- 
gister accurate observations, were compelled at the 
same time to include those which, belonging to 
remote ages and foreign lands, hud nevertheless 
acquired a prescriptive claim to attention. We 
may thus account for inconsistencies so numerous 
and glaring, that they could scarcely have been al- 
together overlooked by the writers in whose works 
they occur, although it is impossible to forgive 
their carelessness in withholding the necessary ex- 
planations, or the gross ignc^rance which they so 
often manifest. 

Evemtig Setting. Columella places the evening 
setting of the Dog on the 30th of April {Prid. 
K<d. AfaL Omis se Vespere eeJai\ xi. 2. § 37. 
Pliny on the 28th (/F. Kal. Mai. Canis ocekh% 
sid as et per se vehemans et cui prueooaidero Cmicu- 
lam necesse sit), xviii. 69. 

The heliacal setting at Rome for the Julian 
era was on the Ist of May, which proves the above 
statements to be nearly correct. The expression mi 
praeoecidere Canieuhm mcesso sit has been already 
commented on. See above, p, 1,53, a. 

Adorning Setting. Emning Rising. VJT. 
Kal. Dec. (25 Nov.) Canicula occidit soils ortu. CoL 
xi. 2. § 89. 

(2.) j?/J. Kal. Jan. (30 Dec.) Canimla mspere 
occidit. Ibid. § 94-, 

(3.) XI L Kal. Jan. (30 Dec.) Afatutino canis 
occidens. Plin. xviii. (>4. 

(1) is accurate for the apparent morning setting 
at Rome, b. a. 44. 

(2) and (3) are directly at variance with each 
other, and are both blunders. The apparent even- 
ing rising took place at Rome on the 30th of De- 
cember, not the evening sotting as Columella would 
have it, nor the morning setting as Pliny has re- 
corded. 

ViEOiL, — 'Virgil instnicts the farmer to sow 
beans, Income, and millet : 

Candidus aurntis aperit cum cornibus annum 

Taurus et ad verso codens Caiiis occidit astro, 
Oeorg. i 217. 

The sun entered Taurus, according to the Julian 
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calendar, on the 24tli of April : the heliacal setting 
of Sirins was on the 1st of May, six days after- 
wards. Many iiiteipretations have been proposed 
for the words “ad verso cedens Canis occidit astro C’ 
of these the most plausible is that which explains 
them with reference to the form and attitude under 
which the constellation of the Dog was depicted, 
which made him set backwards facing the signs 
which follow. 

Again, in Georg, iv. 425, we find 

Jam rapidus torrens sitientes Sirius Indos 
Ardebat coelo et medium sol igneus orbem 
Hauserat, 

words which are intended to indicate the hottest 
portion of the day in the hottest season of the 
year. Here the separate mention of “Sol” is 
quite sufficient to confute those who would con- 
sider Sirius as equivalent in this passage to the 
sun. See above, p. 152, b. Comp. Lucan. P//an 
X. 209. 

Ovid. — In the fourth book of the Fasti (x. 
901) the rising of Sirius is assigned to the 25th of 
April, is made coincident with the disappearance 
of Aries, and marks the epoch of mid-spring : — 

Sex ubi quae restant luces Aprilis habebit 
In medio cursu tempora Veris oriint ; 

Et fmstra peciidem quaeres Athaman tides Ilelles 
Sigriaque dant imbres exoriturque Canis, 

A notorious blunder has been here committed by 
the poet. No rising of Sirius, either real or ap- 
parent, in the morning or in the evening, cor- 
responds to this season. But this is the very day 
fixed by Euctemon (ap. Gcmin. Parapog.) for tlio 
heliacal setting (aciJcov Kp-^vrerai) of the Dog, which 
fell at Rome for the Julian ora on the 1st of May, 

Again, in Fast. v. 723, we read — * 

Nocte sequente diem Canis Erigoneiiis exit, 

that is, on the 22d of May. Now, it is clear 
from a former passage (iv. 939) that by Canis 
Fjrigondns he means the Great Dog; hut the true 
rising of Sirius took place for Rome at this period 
on the 1 9th of J uly, the apparent on the 2d of 
August. 

Not much will he gained by supposing that 
Procyon is here alluded to ; for the risings of that 
star precede those of Sirius by about eight days 
only. Here, again, therefore, we have a gross 
mistake. 

PALLAWtJS, — Palladiua (vii. 9): “In ortu 
Caniculao,quiapud Romanos XIV. Kal, Aug. (19th 
July) die tenetur, explorant (sc. Aegypti) quae 
semina exortura sidiis exurat, quae illaesa custo- 
diat.” Now this is the exact period of the heliacal 
rising in Egypt for the Julian epoch ; hence the 
words “apud Romanos” must refer to a notice in 
some Roman Calendar, and not to the real period 
of the phenomenon, 

OnioN. 

It must be borne in mind that, from the great 
size of this constellation, its risings and settings 
are spread over a considerable space ; while the 
brilliant stars which it contains are so numeroui 
that no one can be fixed upon as a representative 
of the whole, as in the case of Bodies, where the 
different appeamnees are usually referred to 
turns alone. Hence ihoso writers who aim at 
precision use sueh phrases as' ^ Orion inciplt 
M 
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‘‘Orion totiis oritur,” “Orion incipit occidere;” 
and -wherever such qualifications are omitted the 
statements are necessarily vague. 

Hesiod. — Hesiod {Erg. 5D8) orders the com 
to be thrashed cSt’ Uv Ttpusra, (pavp cBivos ^Q,plaipos. 
For that age and country the apparent morning or 
heliacal rising of Orion would be completed ab^out 
the iith of July, 

The setting of Orion -was one of the tokens 
which gave notice to tlic farmer that the season 
for ploughing had arrived, and to the mariner that 
ho must no longer hrave the perils of the deep. 
(Erq. 6*15.) The apparent morning setting ex- 
tended over the -whole month of November. 

The culmination of Orion, which coincided with 
the \mtnge {Erg, GOO) took place about the 14th 
of September. 

AaisTOTLE. — Aristotle {Meteorolog, ii. 5, 
Problem, xiv. 2G) places the rising of Orion at the 
commencement of 0])ora, and the setting at the be- 
ginning of winter, or rather in the transition from 
summer to winter (dr jUL^raSoXfj rod ^ipovs koI 

Now the two limits which included the he- 
ginuing and end of the apparent morning or 
heliacal rising, which alone can be here indicated, 
were, for the age and country of the writer, 17th 
of June — 14ih July; those which embraced the 
apparent morning setting were, 8th of November — 
8th of December ; while the true morning setting 
continued from 27tli of October — 20th of No- 
vember. 

Upon examining the passages in question a very 
curious contradiction will be perceived, which has 
long exorcised the ingenuity of the commentators. 
Aristotle distinctly asserts in one place that the 
risitfg of Orion is characterised by unsteady stormy 
weather, and offers an explanation of the fact: 
in another ])lace he as distinctly avers that the 
rising of Orion is characterised by the absence of 
wind (Trepl ^D,pl<avos dparoX'/jp pdkKrra jiv^raL 
PTjpcpla), 

Pliny. — (1) VIIL Plus (Mart.) jUgdhnn 
pmis ewriu^ el posicro die Orionis. xviii. (>5. § 1. 

(2) Nu/iis (Apr.) Aegtfplo Orion ct gladim ejm 
incvpimit ahsmndl. xviii. 66. § 1. 

(1) The first date, 8th of March, is so far re- 
moved from the rising of Orion, wliethor in the 
morning or the evening, that Idolcr is probably 
correct whim be supposi's that either the text is 
corrupt or that Pliny himself inserted Orion by 
mistake instead of the name of some other constel- 
lation. 

(2) Here also the date, 5tb of April, is wide of 
the truth. The apparent evening setting of the 
middle star in the belt fell at Alexandria on the 
26th of April, seven days laiiir than at Ronn^, the 
true evening setting about the ffth or 1 0th of May. 

ViBGiL, ilonACE, — Both Virgil and Horace 
frequently allude to the tempests which accom- 
panied the winter setting of Orion {Humus vhl 
Ormi hiheniis eonditur midis^ Virg. Ami, vii. 710 ; 
see also iv, 52 ; llor. Curm. i. 28. 21 ^ iiL27. 17, 
PJpod. X, 0, XV. 7), just as Hesiod (Erg. G17) 
eight hundred years before had warned tne noai'inor ' 
that when the Pleiades, ffeeing from the might of 
Orion, plunge into the dark main : 

A); rdre vaprotm duigm ^■dmutv d^rat. 

The apparent morning setting of Orion, which 
in the time of Hesiod commenced early in No- 
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vemher, soon after the morning setting of the 
Pleiades, thus became connected in traditional 
lore with the first gales of the rainy season, and 
the association continued for centuries, although 
the phenomenon itself became gradually further 
and further removed from the beginning of the 
stormy period. In the Parapogma of Geminus we 
find notices by three different astronomers, in which 
the setting of the Pleiades and of Orion are men 
tioned as attended by tempests, although each of 
the three fixes upon a different day. For Rome, 
at the Julian era, the apparent morning setting 
commenced about the 12th or 13th of November. 
In Pliny (xviii. 74) we find, “ V. Idus Novembr. 
(8 Novemb.) gladius Orionis occidere incipit,” 
which is the true morning setting for Alexandria 
at that epoch. 

Ovid. — Ovid refers twice in his Fasti to the 
setting of Orion. In one passage (iv. 387) he 
places it on the day before the termination of the 
Mcgalesia, that is, on the 10 th of April ; in 
another (v. 493), where the complete disappearance 
of the figure is expressly noted, on the 11th of 
May. 

Now the apparent evening setting of Rigel, tlie 
bright star which marks the left loot, took place 
for Romo in the age of the poet on 11th April, 
while the smaller star, now known as x, set on tbe 
previous day, the tmo evening setting of Betelgcux, 
which marks the right shoulder, fell on the 11th of 
May. Hence it is clear that Ovid derived his in- 
formation from two very accurate calendars, one of 
which gave the date of the commencement of tlie 
apparent evening setting ; the otlier, the date of the 
tcrnimation of the true evening setting. 

He refers twice to the rising of Orion also — ■ 
in the sixth book of the Fasti (717), on the IGtli 
of June : 

At pater Ileliaclum radios ubi tinxerit undis, 

Et cinget geminos stclla s<‘rona polos. 

Toilet humo validos proles I lyrica lacertos, 

and on the festival of Fortuna Fortis, on the 24 th 
of June : 

Zona latet tua nunc, ct eras fortasso latehit, 
Dehinc erit, Orion, adspicienda mihi, 

that is, on the 2Gth of June. 

With regard to the first, the date is nearly cor- 
rect for the true moiining (not evening, as the 
words denote) rising of the two stars (o o) at the 
extremity of the loft hand ; witli regard to tlie 
second, the true morning rmlng of the middle star 
in the belt fell on the 2 1st of Juno, the apparent 
on the 13th of July. There is a nustako, there- 
fore, hero of five days, as far as Rome is con- 
eernod* 

Hyades. 

Tn Ilesiod (Erg. G15), the setting of the Plei- 
ades, of the IlyadcR, and of mighty Orion, warn 
the husbandman that the season has arrived, for 
ploughing the earth, and the mariner, that naviga- 
tion must cease. The apparent morning setting 
of the Hymlcs took place, according to the eal- 
cuUtion of Ideler, for the age and comitry of 
Hesiod, on the 7th of the Julian November, four 
days after that of the Floiadee, and eight before 
that of Orion* 

Virgil {Jm,L 744, iii, 516) terms this cluster 

pkvias Hyadas,” and Horace {Curm, i 3, 14) 
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^ tristes Hyadas,” in reference to their morning 
setting at the most rainy and stormy season of the 
year. The true morning setting for Rome at the 
Julian eia happened on the 3d of November, the 
apparent on the 14th of November. The ap- 
parent evening rising, which fell upon the 35th of 
October, would likewise suit these epithets. 

Ovid, in his Tasti (iv. 677), places the evening 
setting of the Hyades on the 17tli of April, the 
day fixed in the Calendar of Caesar (Plin. xviii, 66. 

§ 1), while Columella names the ISth (A. R. xi. 2. 

§ 36). These statements are nearly accurate, since 
the apparent evening, or heliacal setting, took place 
for Rome at that epoch on the 20tb of April. 

In the same poem, the morning rising is alluded 
to five times. 

(1.) It is said (v. 163) to take place on the 2nd 
of May, which was the day fixed in the Calendar 
of Caesar (Plm. xviii. 66. § 1), and adopted by 
Columella (xi. 2. § 39), whose words, Suczila cum 
sole ontur^ indicate the true mornmg rising. 

(2.) On the 14th of May (v. 603), while Co- 
lumella (Ibid. § 43) has, XIL K<xL Jun^ (21 st 
May) Suculae cworiimtur. 

(3.) On the 27th of May (v, &c.). 

(4.) On the second of June (vi. 197). 

(5.) On the 15th of June (vi. 711). 

Now the true morning rising of the Hyades for 
Rome at that epoch was on the 16th of May, the 
apparent or heliacal rising on the Otli of Jmie, 
the true evening setting on the 3d of May. 

Hence it is clear that Ovid, Columella, and 
Pliny, copying in (1) a hlimder which had found 
its way into the Calendar of Caesiir, assigned the 
morning rising to the 2nd of May instead of the 
true evening setting. The true evening rising lay 
between the days named in (2). The heliacal 
rising was thirteen days after (3), seven days after 
(4), six days before (5). 

The Cretan Crown. 

Wo have seen above that Virgil {CkorcfA. 222), 
instructs the farmer not to commence sowing wheat 
until after the Pleiades have set in the morning : 

Gnosiaguc ardentis decedat Stella Coronac, 

words which must signify the aeiimc} ctf the Cretan 
Crm?i. The apparent evening (or lieliacal) setting 
of this constellation fell at Rome for this epoch 
upon the 9th of November, the vemy day after the 
apparent morning setting of the Pleiades. 

Ovid (Fast iii. 459), after having spoken of the 
rising of Pegasus on the night of March 7th, adds, 

Protenus adspicies venienti noctc Coronam 
Onosida, 

words which denote the evening rising ; and, in 
reality, the apparent evening rising took place on 
the tenth of March, only two days later than the 
date hero fixed. 

The Kids. 

Virgil {Georff. i 205) when incnlcatmg tho 
ntility of observing the stars, declares that it is no 
less nccessaiy for the husbandman than for the 
mariner to watch Arcturus and the glisteningSnakc, 
and th dm/s of the Kids {Jiaedorumgm dm 
mndi). Elsewhere (Aen, ix, 658) he compares a 
dense fiight of arrows and javelins rattling against 
shields and helmets to the torrents of rain proceed- 
ing from the west under tho influence of wetUry 
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Fids (ptuvialihus haedis). Horace (Chm, iii. 1. 
27) dwells on the terrors of setting Arcturus and 
the risinff Ktd^ while Ovid (TrisL i. 1.13) and 
Theocritus (('• 53. See Schol.) speak in the same 
strain. In Columella’s Calendar (xi. 2. § 66) we 
find V. Kal. Octoh. (27th Sept.) llaedi exorm7itu)\ 
and a little farther on (§ 73) Pndie Non, Octoh. 
(4th Nov.) Ilaedi ortuniur vespere. The foimer 
date marks the precise day of the trim evening rismg 
of the foremost kid at Rome for the Julian era ; 
and hence the apparent evening rising, which would 
fall some days earlier, would indicate the approach 
of those storms which commonly attend upon tho 
autumnal ec|uinox. 

III. Division op the Year into Seasons. 

As early as the age of Hesiod the commence- 
ment of different seasons was marked by the risings 
and settings of certain stars ; but before proceeding 
to dcteriinne these limits it will be necessary to 
ascertain into how many compartments the year 
was portioned out by the earlier Greeks. 

Homer clearly defines three: — 1. Spring (&p), 
at whose return the nightingale trills her notes 
among the greenwood brakes (Od. xix. 519). 2. 

Wiut(‘r (xeijud;!/, ut whose approach, ac- 

companied by deluges of rain (dOeertparon (jp€pov)^ 
tlie cranes fly screaming away to the streams of 
ocean (It iii. 4, comp, Hesiod. Fig. 448). 3. 
Summer (tiilpos), to which is directly opposed 
( Od. vii. 118). 4. Three lines occur in the Od^'ssoy 
(xi. 191. ctvrap G7r^iy€XOpai^eposr60aXv7ar'd7rchp7j, 
and also xii. 76, xiv. 384) where the word airchpa 
seems to he distinguished from ^epos^ and is in 
conserpience generally translated antanm. ’ Ideler, 
however, has proved in a satisfactory manner 
{llandhuch der Chron. i. p. 243) that the tenn 
originally indicated not a season separate from and 
following after summer, hut the hottest part of 
summer itself; and lumce Sirius, whose lieliacal 
rising took place in the age of Homer ahout the 
mid tile of July, is designated as hitzapiphs 

{ II . V. 5 ; see Schol and Eustath. ad lac. ; compare 
also //. xxii. 26), while Aristotle in one passage 
(Mdeorohg. ii. 5) makes the hcliacJil rising of 
Sirius, which he notes as coinciding with the en- 
trance of tho sun into Deo, i. e. 24th July of the 
Julian calendar, tho sign of the commencement of 
ondpa ; and in another passage (Problem, xxv. 26, 
xxvi. 14) places the rising ojf Orion at the ))eg’in- 
ning of oirdpa^ and tho setting of the same con- 
stellation at the beginning of winter — ip 
TOO ^4povs icai xeipuipos — an expression which 
dearly indicates that ovdpa was inehided within 
the more general ^ipos. 

Hesiod notices tap (Plrg. 462), bipos (t «*.), 
Xefga (450), and in his poem we find the trace of 
a fourfold division, for he employs the adjective 
pGTQirMpivSs (Erg. 415) in reference to the period 
of the first rains, when the excessive heat had in 
some degree abated. These rains he elsewhere 
calls the tig^pos, and notices them in con- 

nection with tho vintage, when he enjoins the 
mariner to hasten home to port before the serene 
weather has passed away— pipmp oh&rre 
viov Kal Hwctipmy ^p$pov. Moreover, by making 
^ephs proper end fifty days after the solstice (JBrgf, 
663) he leaves a vacant spaeo from the middle of 
Auji^st to the end of Octolier, which he must have 
intended to fill by a fourth season, which he no- 
whore specifically nam®#* As lato» howeT«> ai 
w 2 
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Aescliyltis 453) and Axistoplianes (Av. 

710) tlie seasons are spoken of as three, %€t/Ac6y, 
€ap, ^4pos hy the former ; xeifteSy, lap, owetjpa by 
the latter. Nor can we avoid attaching some 
weight to the fact that the most ancient poets and 
artists recognised the "Xlpat as three only, hearing, 
according to the Theogony (001) the symbolical 
appellation of Order (Eow/tta), Justice (Aiicrj), 
and blooming Peace {'Elpiivif). Indeed Pausanias 
has preserved a record of a time when the ’^O.pa.i 
were known as two goddesses only — Kapr^, the 
patroness of fruits, and 0aXA<b, the guardian of 
blossoms (ix. 35. § 2). We may hence safely 
conclude that the Greeks for many ages discrimi- 
nated throe seasons only. Winter, Spring, and 
Summer, that the general name for the whole of 
summer being ^-epos, the hottest portion was dis- 
tinguished as OTTc^pa, and that the latter term was 
gradually separated from the former, so that ^epos 
was commonly employed for early summer, and 
oTTc^pa for late summer. 

The first direct mention of autumn is contained 
in the treatise De Dimla (lib. iii. &c.), commonly 
ascribed to Hippocrates (b. c. 420), where we are 
told that the year is usually dmded into four parts. 
Winter (xet/ubv), Spring (eap), Summer (^epoy). 
Autumn {(pdiv^Trupov) ; and this word with its 
synonym jueniTupov occurs regularly from this time 
forward, proving that those liy whom they were 
framed considered owdJpa, not as autumn, but as the 
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period which immediately preceded autumn and 
merged in it. 

We discover also in the Greek medical writers 
traces of a sevenfold division, although there is no 
evidence to prove that it was ever generally 
adopted. According to this distribution, summer 
is divided into two parts, and winter into three, 
and we have, 1. Spring (lap). 2. Early summer 
(i&lpos). 3. Late summer (oTreijpa), 4. Autumn 
((pdipSwcapov s. fxer6TTa>pov), 5. The ploughing or 
sowing season (^poros s. (fxopTjr^y). 6. Winter 
proper (x^iiUctJv). 7 . The planting season ((pu- 
ra\la ). 

From Varro (72. 72. i 28), Columella (ix. 14, 
xi. 2), and Pliny (xviii. 25) we infer that Julius 
Caesar, in his Calendar, selected an eight-fold 
division, each of the four seasons being subdivided 
into two, after this manner: 1. Feris InUmm» 
2. Aeqidnoctmm, Femum. 3. Aedatis Initium. 4. 
SolsUtmm, 5. Auturmi Initium. 6. Aequinoctium 
Autumni. 7 . Hi&mis hiitimn. 8 . Bruma. 

We find no trace in Homer of any comicction 
having been osfcahli.shcd between the recurrence of 
particular astronomical phenomena, and the return 
of the seasons. But in Hesio^ as remarked 
above, and in subsequent writers, the limits of the 
divisions which they adopt are carefully defined by 
the risings and settings of particular stars or con- 
stellations. The following tabular arrangement 
will afford a view of the most important systems : 


Division of the Seasons according to Ileslod. 


Commencement of spring 

Commencement of summer 
(^^ptijTos) or reaping time 
Thrashing time 
l^eriod of most oppressive heat 
End of summer (^Ipoy) 
Period of the vintage 
Commencement of winter, 
which coincides with 
ploughing time (Uporos), 
and the close of navigation 


The evening (dKpoKpdcpaios) rising of Arctiirus 60 days after the winter 
solstice (jSrff. 564). 

(Heliacal) rising of the Pleiads after they have remained concealed for 
40 days and 40 nights {Br^. 383). 

(Heliacal) rising of the first star in Orion {JIrff. 595). 

(Heliacal) rising of Sirius (Err/. 582, &c.). 

Fifty days after the solstice {Erg. 663). 

( Heliacal) rising of Arcturus. Culmination of Sirius and Orion (Erg. 600). 
The (morning) sotting of the, Pleiades (Erg. 383), of the Hyados, and of 
Orion {Erg. 615). 


According io the Author of the Treatise “De Dtoa.” 


Commencement of spring - 

“ summer - 

** " autumn - 

“ winter - 


The vernal equinox. 

Heliacal rising of the Pleiades. 
Heliacal rising of Arcturus. 
Morning setting of Pleiades. 


Sevenfold Division, according to Hippocrates and other Alcdkal Writers. 


Commencement of spring „ 

“ early summer (&lpoy) - 

late Slimmer (oirds pa) 
autumn » * 

<fi ploughing and sowing 

season (Spores 0"rropr}rhs), 

Commencement of winter proper (x^i/ucby) - 
planting season (tpuroAfa) 


The vernal equinox. 

Heliacal rising of the Pleiades. 
Heliacal rising of Sirius. 
Heliacal rising of Arcturus. 
Morning setting of Pleiades. 

Winter solstice. 

Evening rising of Arcturus. 


Seasons according to Euctenion, Eudoxus, and other Authors quoted in the Farapegma of Gminus. 


First breexes of Xephyrus 
Appearance of the swallow 
Appearance of kite {pKTiPbs <paivlrm) 
Commencement of summer 
Midwinter - ^ « 


« 1 6*^ or 17^ of A<iuarius. 

- 2® of Pisces. 

17^ of l^isces (End.) 22® of Pisces (Euctom.), 

- 1 3® of Taurus. 

- 1 4® of Capricomus. 
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According to the Ccdcndar of Julius Caesar. 


Commencement of spring - 
Vernal ecpiinox 
Commencement of summer 
Slimmer solstice {sohtUlum) 
Commencement of autumn 
Autumnal equinox - 
Commencement of winter 
Winter solstice (hruma) - 


Tile breezes of Lavonius begin to blow 
Heliacal rising of the Pleiades (Vergiliac) 
Morning setting of Fidicula 
Morning setting of tbe Pleiades 


VII. Id. Feb. (7 February). 

VIII. Kal. Apr. (25 Marcb). 

VII. Kal Mai. (9 May). 

VIII. Kal. Jun. (24 June). 
in. Id. Aug. (11 August). 
VIII. Kal. Oct. (24 September). 
III. Id. Nov. (II November). 
VIII. Kal. Jan. (25 December). 


Thus assigning to spring, ninety-one days ; to summer, ninety-four clays ; to autumn, ninety-one days ; 

to winter, eighty-four days. [W. II. J 


ASTY'NOMI (do'Twdgoi), public officers in 
most of the Greek states, who hacl to preserve order 
in the streets, to keep them clean, and to see that all 
buildings, both puldic and private, were in a safe 
state, and not likely to cause injiiiy by falling 
down. (Aristot. Jotit. \l 5, ed. Schneider ; Plat. 
Leg. vi. pp. 759, 763 ; Dig. 43. tit. 10. s. 1.) At 
Athens there were ten astynoini, five for the city 
and five for the Peiiaeeus, and not twenty, lifteen 
for the city and five for the Peiraceus, as is stated 
in some editions of ilaipocration. (Ilarpocrat. 
Sind, s, V. ; Bekker, A?iecd. p. 455 ; Bdckli, 
(hrp. Jnscrip. vol. i. p. 337.) A person was 
obliged to discharge tins burdensome oflicc only 
once in his life. (Dcin. Froem. p. 1461.) The ex- 
tent of the duties of the Athenian astjuiomi is 
uncertain. Aristotle states (ap. llarpocr. L e.) 
that they had the superintendence of the scavengers 
(Koirpohdyoi)^ which would naturally belong to 
them on account of their attending to the cleansing 
of the streets, and he likewise informs us that 
th(‘y had the superintendence of the female musi- 
cians. It is probable, however, that they had 
only to do with the latter in virtue of their duty 
of preserving order in the streets, since the regu- 
lation of all the public prostitutes belonged to the 
agoranomi. 1 Auoeanoml] It would likewise | 
appc'ar from a circumstance related by Diogenes 
Laertius (vi. 90) that they could prevent a person 
from appearing in the streets in luxurious or in- 
decent apparel, it is mentioned on one occasion 
that a will was deposited with the astyrionii 
(Tsueus, de Chonym. Mered. p. 36, ed. Steph.), a 
circnmstancG which does not seem 'in accordance 
with the duties of their office. (Meier, xiU. Fro- 
ems^ p. 93, dec.) 

AhjY'LUM 0.(TvXov). In the Greek states 
the temples, altars, sacred groves, and statues of 
tlie gods generally possessed the privileges of pro- 
tecting slaves, debtors, and criminals, who iled to 
them for refuge. The laws, however, do not ap- 
pear to have recognised the right of all such sacred 
places to afford the protection which was claimed ; 
but to have confined it to a certain number of 
temples, or altars, which were considered in a more 
especial manner to have the kervkla^ or jm mplL 
(Servius ad Virg. Am. il 761.) There were 
seveml places in Athens which possessed this pri- 
vilege ; of which the best known was the I'be- 
seium, or temple of Tbosetis, in the city, which 
was chiefly intended for the protection of the ill- 
trc‘at(jd slaves, who could take refuge in tlxis place, 
and compel their masters to sell them to some 
other person. (Pint ?7wm, 36 ; Bchol. ad 
Arlstopk. Mquit 1309 ; Ilesych. and Suidas, h. m 
The other places in Athens which ’pas- 


sessed the jus asyli were : the altar of pity, in the 
agora, the altar of Zciia ’Ayopafov, the altars of 
the twelve gods, the altar of the Eumcnidcs on 
tlic Areiopagus, the Theseum in the Peiraeeiis, 
and the altar of Artemis, at Munycliia (bleier. 
Aft. Free. p. 404). Among the most celelaated 
places of asylum in other parts of Greece, we may 
mention the ternjfle of Poseidon, in Laconia, on 
Mount Taenanis (Time. i. 12f», 133 j Corn. Nep. 
Faits. c. 4) j the temple of Jbiseidon, in Calauna 
(Plat. JJenmsth. 29) ; and the temple, of Athena 
AIca, in Tegca (Pans. iii. 5. § 6). It would ap- 
pi'ar, liowcver, that all sacred jilaces were sup- 
posed to protect an individual to a certain extent, 
even if their right to do so was not recognised by 
the laws of the stale, in which they were situatc'd. 
In such cases, however, as the law gave no pro- 
tection, it seems to have been considered lawful to 
use any nu'ans in order to compel the indinduals 
who had taken refuge to leave the sanctuary, ex- 
cept dragging them out by personal violence. 
Thus it was not uncommon to force a person fi’om 
an altar or a statue of a god, by the apfdieatimi of 
fire. (Eurip. Andmyn. 256, with Scliol. ; Plaut. 
MosleU. V. 1, 65.) 

In the time of Tiberius, the number of places 
possessing the jus asyli in the Greek cities in 
Greece and Asia Minor became so numermm^ as 
seriously to impede the adniinistration of justice, 
in consequence of this, the senate, by the com- 
mand of the emperor, limited the jus asyli to a 
few cities, but did not entirely abolish it, as 
Suetonius (7^lh 37) has erroneously stated. (See 
Tacit. Am. iii. 60-— 6’3, iv, 14 ; and Erncsti’s 
curstes to Suet. 7%. 37.) 

The asylum which Bomulus is said to have 
opened at Kome on the Capitol ino hill, between 
I its two summits, in order to increase the popula- 
^ tion of the city (Liv. i. 6 ; VAL Pat. i. 8 ; Dionys. 
ii 15), was, according to tbo legend, a ])Iaee of 
refuge for the inhabitants of other Htates, rather 
than a sanctuary for those who had violated the 
laws of the city. In the republican and early Im- 
perial times, a riglit of asylum, such as existed in 
the Greek states, does not appear to have bceu 
recognised by the Roman law, Livy somns to 
speak of the right (xxxv. 51) as peculiar to the 
Greeks : — Templmn ed Apollink J)fiiium — eo 
jure sancio qm sunt temph qum myla f/raed 
pfiUa7tt By a constitutio of AntoninuH Plus, it was 
decrctid that, if a slave in a province fled to the 
temples of the gods or tbo statue® of the eroperow, 
to avoid the ill-usage of his master, the praews 
could compel the master to sell the slave toainSj 
i. 53 ) ; and the slave wm mt regarded by the laty 
as a rummy fuyltwus (Dig. 21, tii 1* 17# 

M 3 
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§12). This constitutio of Antoninus is quoted 
in Justinian’s Institutes (1. tit. 8. s. 2), with a 
slight alteration ; the words ad aedem sacratn are 
sutetituted for ad /ana deoruin, since the jus asjli 
was in his time extended to churches. Those 
slaves who took refuge at the statue of an ein- 
peror were considered to inflict disgrace on their 
master, as it was reasonably supposed that no 
slave would take such a step, unless he had re- 
ceived very had usage from his master. If it 
could he proved that any individual had instigated 
the slave of another to dee to the statue of an em- 
peror, he -was liable to an action corrwpti semL 
(Dig. 47. tit. 11. s. 5.) The right of asylum 
seems to have been generally, hut not entirely, 
confined to slaves. (Dig* 48. tit. 10. s. 28. § 7. 
Comp. Osiander, D& Asylis GeniiUum^ in Gronov. 
T/iesaur. vol. vi. ; Simon, Sur les A spies, in Mem. 
da I'^Acad. des InsaripL vol. iii. ; Bringor, De Asp- 
lomm Ori/jfie, Usu, etAhusu, Lugd, Bat. 1828 ; C. j 
Neu, De Asylis, Gott. 1837 ; respecting the right 
of asylum in the churches under the Christian 
emperors, see Rem, Das CnminalrecJd der RYmcr, 
p. 80G.) 

The term acrvXta was also applied to the secu- 
rity from plunder (aavXla ml Karh Kal icarh. 
Y^dXaacrav), which was sometimes granted by one 
stole to another, or even to single individuals. (See 
Bdckh, Corp, hiscrip. i. p. 725.) 

ATELEIA {arsKda), is generally immunity or 
exemption from some or all the duties which a 
person has to perform towards the state. Im- 
munities may he granted either as a privilege to 
the citissons of a state, exempting them from certain 
duties which would otherwise be incumbent on 
them, or they arc given as honorary distinctions to 
foreign kings, states, communities or even private 
individuals. With regard to the latter the atc- 
leiii was usually an exemption from custom duties 
on the importation or exporhitiou of goods, and 
was given as a reward for certain good services. 
Thus Croesus received the atcleia at Delphi 
(Horod. i. 54), the Decoleans at Sparta (Ilcrod. 
iv. 73), and Leucon, the ruler of Bosporus, at 
Athens. (Dcm, c. Lqd. p. 460, &c.) It appears 
that if a person thus distinguished, or a citizen of a 
foreign community possessing the ateleia, took up his 
residence in the state which had granted it, ho also 
enjoyed other privileges, such as the exemption 
from the protection, monov, or tax which resident 
aliens had to pay at Athens. (Harpocrat. s, v, 
icroTfXfrs) Nay this ateleia might even become 
equivalent to the full franchise, as, the Byzan- 
tines gave the exemption from liturgies, and the 
franchise to all Athenians that might go to Byzan- 
tiiiin» (Dcm* De Caron, p* 256.) In many in- 
stances a partial ateleia, or an exemption from : 
custom duties, was granted for the purpose of cn- 
cownging commerce. (Theophr. Ofmt. 23 ; Schol. 
ml Arislopli. PM, 005, with B8okh*s remarks, 

Mean. p. 87.) With regard to the inhabitants of a 
state, we must, as in the case of Athens, again dis- 
tinguish between two classes, viz. the 'resident 
aliens and real citizens. At Athens all resident 
aliens had to pay a tax (peromov) which wo may 
term protection-tax, because it was the price for 
the protection they enjoyed at Athens ; but as it 
was the interest of the state to increase commerce, 
and for that purpose to attract strangers to settle at 
Athens, many of them were exempted from this 
tax, *. e, enjoyed the MXma p^romiov (Dem. e. 
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Ansfocr. p. 6,91), and some were even exempted 
from custom duties, and the property tax or Car- 
<popd, from which an Athenian citizen could never 
he exempted. The ateleia enjoyed by Athenian 
citizens was cither a general immunity (drekeia 
aTtdyrcav), such as was granted to persons who had 
done some great service to their country, and even 
to their descendants, as in the case of Ilarmodius 
and Aristogeiton ; or it was a partial one exempting 
a person from all or certain liturgies, from certain 
custom duties, or from service in the army. The 
last of these immunities was legally enjoyed by all 
members of the council of the Five Hundred (Ly- 
curg. c. Zeocr. 11), and the archons for the time 
being, by the fanners of the custom duties (Dcm. 
c. Neaer. 1353), and by those who traded by sea, 
although with them the exemption must have been 
limited. (Schol. ad A rlst PM. 905, J charn. 399; 
Suid. s. V. ^pTTOpds elpi.) Most information re- 
specting the ateleia is derived from Demosthenes’ 
speech against Leptines. But compare also W olf ’s 
Prolegom. ad Lept, p. Ixxi, &c.; Bockh,jPiz5/.i?6W2. 
p. 85, &c. ; Westermann, De puhlicis Atleniensmni 
Zlonorihts et Fraemiis, p. 6, &c. [L. S.] 

ATELLA'NAE FA'BULAE. [Comoedia.] 
ATHENAEUM {aQi)vaiov), a school {lialrn) 
foimded by the Emperor Hadrian at Rome, for the 
promotion of literary and scientific studies {mjenu-^ 
arum arthiw), and called Athenaeum from the 
town of Athens, which was still regarded as the 
seat of intellectual refinement. The Athenaeum 
was situated on the Capitoimc hill. It was a kind 
of university ; and a staff of professors, for the 
various branches of study, was regularly engaged. 
Under Theodosius IL, for example, there were 
three orators, ten grammarians, five sophists, one 
philosopher, two lawyers, or jiuusconsults. Besides 
the instruction given by these magistri, poets, ora- 
tors, and critics were accustomed to recite their 
compositions there, and these prelections were some- 
times honoured with the presence of the emperors 
themselves. There were other places where siicli 
recitations were made, as the Library of Trajan 
[Bibliotheca] ; sometimes also a room was hired, 
and made into an auditorium, seats erected, Ac. 
The Athenaeum seems to have continued iii high 
repute till the fifth century. Little is known of 
the details of study or discipline in the Athenaeum, 
hut in the constitution of the year 370, there are 
some regulations respecting students in Rome, from 
which it would appear that it must have been a 
very extensive and important institution. And 
this is confirmed by other statements contairmd in 
some of the Fathers and other ancient authors, 
from which we learn that young men from all 
parts, after finishing their usual school and college 
studies in their own town or province, used to re- 
sort to Rome as a sort of higher university, for the 
purpose of completing their education. (Aur. Viet. 
Coes. 14 ; Dion Cass. Ixxiii 17 ; Capitolin. Perth, 
1 1, Gordim. Sm, 3 ; Lamprid. AUai, Semr, 35 ; 
Cod. Theod. 14. tit. 9. s. L) [A* A*] 

ATIILE'TAE {dQkriTal, were per- 

sons who contended in the public games of the 
Greeks and Homans for the prizes («6Aa, whence 
the name of dQXinrai), which were given to those 
who conqnexed in contests of agility and strength. 
This name was, in the later period of Grecian his- 
tory and among the Romans, properly confined to 
those persons who entirely devoted themselves to 
a course of training which might fit them to excel 
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in such coiitcstSj and who, in fact, made athletic 
exercises their profession. The athlctao ditforcd, 
therefore, from the agonisiae (ayct}yicrrai)9 who 
only pursued gymnastic exercises for the sake of 
improving their health and bodily strength, and 
who, though they sometimes contended for the 
prizes in the public games, did not devote their 
whole lives, like the athletae, to preparing for 
these contests. In early times there does not ap- 
pear to have been any distinction between the 
athletae and agonistae ; since we find that many 
individuals, who obtiiincd prizes at the great na- 
tional games of the Greeks, wore persons of con- 
siderable political importance, who were never con- 
sidered to pursue athletic exercises as a profession. 
Thus we read that Phayllus, of Crotona, who had 
thrice conquered in the Pythian games, commanded 
a vessel at the battle of Salamis (Herod, viii, 47 ; 
Pans. X. 9. § 1) ; and that Dorieus, of lUiodes, 
ho had obtained the prize m all of the four great 
festivals, was celebrated in Greece for his opposition 
to the Athenians. (Pans. vi. 7. § 1, 2.) But as 
tho individuals, who olitained the prizes in tliesc 
games, received great honours and rewards, not 
only from their fellow-citizens, but also from 
foreign states, those persons wlio intended to con- 
tend for the prizes made extraordinary eflbrts to 
prepare themselves for the contest ; and it was 
soon found that, unless they subjected themselves 
to a severer course of trainingthan was afforded by 
tho ordinary exercises of the gymnasia, they would 
not have any chance of gaining the victory, Idnis 
arose a class of individuals, to whom the term 
allilctac was appropriated, and who became, in 
course of time, tiie only persons who contended in 
the public games* 

Athletae were first introduced at Romo, b. c. 
180, in tho games exhibited by M. Fulvius, on 
the conclusion of the Actoban war. (Liv. xxxix* 
22.) Aemilius Paulas, after the conciuest of Per- 
seus, B. C. 1()7, is said to have exhibited games at 
Amphipolis, at which athletae contended, (Liv. xl v. 
32.) A ceHamm uthletamm (VaL Max. ii. 4. 
§ 7) was also exhibited by Scaurus, in b. c. 59 ; 
and among the various games with which Jtdius 
Caesar gratified the pcoplo, we read of a contest of 
athletae, which lasted for three days, and which 
■was exhibited in a temporary stadium in the 
Campus Martins. (Suet JuL B9.) Under tho 
Roman emperors, and especmlly under Nero, 
who was passionately fond of the Grecian games, 
tho number of athletae increased greatly in Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor ; and many inscriptions 
respecting them have come down to us, which 
show that professional athletae were very numer- 
ous, and that they enjoyed several privileges. 
They formed at Rome a kind of corporation, and 
possessed a labnlanwm^ and a common hall — 
curia gihkianm (Orellij Inscrip, 25 B8), in which 
they were accustomed to deliberate on all matters 
which had a reference to tho interests of tho body. 
We find that they were called Ihrcu/anci, and 
also ays/Zef, because they were accustomed to ex- 
ercise, in winter, in a covered place called xystns 
(Vitnw* vi. 10) j and that they had a president, 
who was called and also 

Those athlctao who conquered in any of the 
grtsat national fostimls of the Greeks were calhul 
hkrmicm and received, as has been al- 

ready remiffked, the ^eateftt honours and rewards. 
Such a conqueror was considered to confer hoiiour 
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upon the state to which he belonged ; he entered 
his native city in triumph, through a breach made 
in the walls for his reception, to intimate, says 
Plutarch, that the state which possessed such a 
citizen had no occasion for wails, lie usually passed 
through the wulis in a chariot drawn by fom- white 
horses, and w’cnt along the principal street of the 
city to the temple of the guardian deity of the 
state, where hymns of victory were sung. TJiose 
games, which gave the conquerors the right of such 
an entrance into the city, were called iselmlki 
(from dcr^Kaxsv^w). This term was originally con- 
fined to the four great Grecian festivals, the 
Olympian, Isthmian, Nemean, and Pythian ; but 
was afterwards applied to other public games, as, 
for instance, to those instituted in Asia Minor. 
(Suet. Aer. 25 ; Dion Cass. Ixiii. 20 ; Pint. Symp. 
ii 5. § 2 ; Plin. /f/K x. 119, 120.) In the <ireok 
states the victors in these games not only obtained 
the greabist glory and respect, but also substantial 
rewards. They were generally relieved from the 
payment of taxes, and also enjo 3 'ed tin' first seat 
(prpocZpia) in all public giimes and spectacles. Their 
statues were frequently erected at the cost oi the 
state, in the most frequented ]>art of the city, as 
the niarkct-place, tlic gymnasia, and tfic neigh- 
bourhood of the temples. (Pans. vi. 13. § I, vii. 
17. ^ 3.) At Athens, according to a law rjf .Solon, 
the conquerors in the Olyinjnc games weme re- 
warded w’ith a prize of 500 dnufiiinao, and fh (3 
conquerors in the Isthmian, with one of 100 
drachmae (Diog. Lae'rt. i. 55 ; Pint. SoL 23) ; 
ami at Sjiarta they had tlie privihgc of fighting 
near the person of th<‘ king. (Pint, Lye. 22.) 
The jirivik'ges of the athletae were prcservinl and in- 
creased by Augustus (Suet. A 45) ; and the foi^ 
lowingcmperors appetir to have always treated tlnun 
with considerable favour. Those who compienul 
in the games called isGaatioi received, in ihc time 
: of Trajan, a sum from the state, tcTined apmmk, 
(Plin. Kp, X. 119, 120 ; compare Vitruv. ix. Prtuf,} 
By a rescript of Diocletian and Maximum, thoso 
athletae who bad obtained in the sacred games 
(sacri arlaminis, by which is probahly meant the 
udadid ludi) iiot k'ss than thn'o crowns, and had 
not bribed their antagonists to give them the vic- 
tory, enjoyed immunity from all taxes. (Cod. IIL 
tit. 53.) 

Tho tenn athletae, though sometimes applitsl 
motaphorically to other combatants, was properly 
limited to those who contended for the prize in the 
five following conb'Hts ; 1 , Munning {dp/gws^ 
ctmm). 2. Wrcsiifug (vdKri^ fw'H), 3, Jimi/tg 
(prvy 4, Thcjtw^/aif///o/<!< (weVradAov), 
or, as the Romans called it, ga/urparfinm, 5. 'fins 
pancratium (vayupdriou). Of all tlu'sean account 
is given in separate articles, f S'CAJur/M ; htHiTA ; 
PtTGinATUSj I’^KNTATUnON j PaNCH ATUTM.| 
These contests werci divitled into two kinds-— tho 
saverc (3ap«f£(, and the Hfjid 

KoiKp6r^pa% Under the former wore 'included 
wrestling, boxing, and the exercises <jf the pancm- 
tium, which consisted of wTc^etliug ami boxing com- 
bined, and was also called mniimusluori j mid under 
tho lathff, miming, and soparato parti of tho 
pcntiithlon, such as leaping, throwing the diacut, 
&.C. (Plat. leg. viiL p. 333, Eukigd. p. 271») 

Great attention was paid to the tmiiiing of the 
athlctao. They mm generally t»irwd k die 
pahwsstmo, which, in tho G»iAn states, .wwne 
distinct pkcM from the gymuaila, thoug I ’ 

M 4 
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have been frec^iicntly confounded hy modern 
writers. [Palaestha.] Their exercises were 
superintended by the gymaasiarcli (yvfivatndpxv^)-, 
and their diet was regulated by the aliptes (dAetV- 
TT 7 y), [Aliptae.] According to Pausanias (vi. 
7. § 3), the athletac did not anciently eat meat, 
but principally lived upon fresh cheese (rvphv Ik 
tSp raXapoov) ; and Diogenes Laertius (viii. 12, 
13) informs us that their original diet consisted 
of dried figs {IctxdcrL |'57paty), moist or new cheese 
(rvpoTs vypdts)j and wheat (Trupois). The eating 
of meat by the athlctae is said, according to some 
writers (Pans. 1. a), to have been first introduced 
by Dromens of Styinphalus, in Arcadia ; and, ac- 
cording to others, by the philosopher Pythagoras, 
or by an aliptes of that name. (Diog. Laert. l.o.) 
According to Galen (De Val Tmnid. iii. 1), the 
athletae, who practised the severe exercises (jBoLpeTs 
d0\7}rai), ate pork and a particular kind of broad ; 
and from a remark of Diogenes the Cynic (Diog. 
Laert, vl. 49), it would appear that in his time 
beef and pork formed the ordinary diet of the 
athletae. Beef is also mentioned by Plato (De 
Rep, i. p, 338) as the food of the athletae; and 
a writer quoted by Athcnaciis (ix. p. 402, c. d.) 
relates that a Theban who lived upon goats’ flesh 
became so strong, that he Avas enabled to over- 
come all the athletae of his time. At the end 
of the exercises of each day, the athlctae were 
obliged to take a certain quantity of food, which 
was usually called dvayKo<pay(a and dmyKorpocjila, 
or ^iatos rpocp'fi (Arist. FoL viii. 4) ; after which, 
they were accustomed to sleep for a long while. 
The quantity of animal food which some celebrated 
athletac, such as Milo, Thcagenes, and Astydainas, 
arc said to have eaten, appears to us quite incre- 
dible. ( Athcn. X. pp. 4 1 2, 4 1 3.) The food which 
they ate was usually dry, and is called by Juvenal 
eoiipMa (ii. 53). 

The athletae were anointed with oil by the 
aliptae, previously to entering the palaestra and 
contending in the public games, and were accus- 
tomed to contend naked. In the description of 
the games given in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad (1. C85, 710), the combatants arc said to have 
Avorn a girdle al)out tlieir loins ; and the same 
practice, as we leant from Thucydides (i. 6), 
anciently prevailed at the Olympic games, but 
was discontinued afterwards. 

I’his subject is one of such extent that nothing 
but an outline can here bo given ; further particu- 
lars are contained in the articles Istixmia, Nemea, 
OtYAtriA, and I^ythia ; and the whole subject 
is treated most elaborately by Krause, Die Gpn- \ 
nastik md Agonktik der Ifelknm^ Leipzig, 1841, i 

ATllLO'THETAE. [Ago noth etak] ! 

ATP MIA (kripia), A citizen of Athens had 
the power to exercise all the rights and privileges 
of a citizen as long as he was not sulforing under 
any kind of atimia, a word which in meaning 
nearly answers to our outlawry, in as much as a 
person forfeited by it the protection of the laws of 
his country, and mostly all the rights of a citizen 
also. The atimia occurs in Attica as early as the 
legislation of Solon, without the term itself being 
in any way defined in the laws (Dem. c, Am- 
tooral p. 840), which shows that the idea con- 
nected with it must, even at that time, have been 
familiar to the Athenians, and this idea was pro- 
baldy that of a complete civil death ; that is, an 
individual labouring imder atimia, together with 
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j all that belonged to him (his children as aa'cH as his 
property), had, in the eyes of the state and the 
laws, no existence at all. This atimia, undoubt- 
edly the only one in early times, may be termed a 
total one, and in cases where it was inflicted as a 
punishment for any particular crime, was gene- 
rally also perpetual and hereditary; hence Demo- 
sthenes, in speaking of a person suffering under it, 
often uses the expression Ka0d7ra| dripos, or dirXi'os 
aripdrai (c. Mid. p. 542, c. Aristog, p. 779, e. Mhd, 
p. 546), A detailed enumeration of the rights of 
which an atimos was deprived, is given by Aes- 
chines (c, Timarch. pp. 44, 46). lie was not 
allowed to hold any civil or priestly office what- 
ever, either in the city of Athens itself, or in any 
town within the dominion of Athens; ho could not 
be employed as herald or as ambassador ; he could 
not give his opinion or speak cither in the puljlic 
assembly or in the senate, he Avas not even allowed 
to appear Avithin the extent of the agora ; he was 
excluded from visiting the public sanctuaries as 
Avell as from taking part in any public sacrifice ; he 
could neither bring an action against a person fioin 
whom he had sustained an injury, nor appear as a 
witness m any of the courts of justice ; nor coulcl, 
on the other hand, any one bring an action against 
him. (Compare Dcm. c. Neaer, p. 1353, c. Timo- 
crat. p. 739, De Lib. Rkod. p. 200, Philip, lii. 
p. 122, c. Mid. p. 542, Lys. c. Andoc. p. 222.) 
The right Avhich, in point of fiict, included most of 
those which AAm have here cnumeratt‘d, was tlrnt 
of taking part in the popular asscm])ly (Acyeij/ 
and ypaipeiv). Ilcnce, this one riglit is most fre- 
quently the only one Avhich is ineiitioucd as bidng 
forfeited by atimia. (Dem. c. TimocmL pp. 715, 
717 ; Acschin. c. Timarch. p. 54, &c. ; Andocicl. 
De Myst, p. 36 ; Dcm. c. Androi. pp. 602, 604.) 
The service in the Athenian armies was not only 
regarded in the light of a duty which a citizen 
had to perfonm towards the state, but as a right 
and a privilege ; of Avhich therefore the atimos was 
likewise depri-ved. (Dcm. c. TlmocraL p, 715.) 
When we hoar tliat an atimos had no rigfit to 
claim the protection of the hiws, when suffering 
injuries from others, wo must not imagine tliat 
it was the intention of the law to expose the 
atimos to the insults or ill-treatment of his fornuT 
follow-citizens, or to encourage the people to mal- 
treat him Avith impunity, as might be inferred frtun 
the expression oi tripoi rov tOcAoyros (Plat. 
(/org. p. 508) ; but all that the laAV meant to do 
was, that if any such thing happened, the atimos 
had no right to claim the protection of the laws. 
We have aliove referred to two hiAvs mentioned by 
Demosthenes, ill which the children and tin* property 
of an atimos were included in the atimia. As re*- 
garda the children or heirs, the infamy came to 
them as an inheritonco Avhich they could not 
aAmid. [Heuks.] But when we read of the pro- 
perty of a man being included in the atimia, it 
can only mean that it shared the lawless charac- 
ter of its owner, that is, it did not <!njoy the pro- 
tection of the law, and could not he nmrtgaged. 
The property of an atimos for a positive crime, 
such as those mentioned below, was probably rmver 
confiscated, but only in the case of a public'debtor, 
as we shall see hereafter ; and when Andocides (de 
Mysd. p, 36) uses the expression drip. 0 i> Tk 
jmra, rd dh the cmiimry which ho 

had in view can only have been the case of a public 
debtor. On the whole, it appexurs to have been 
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foreign to AtBcnian notions of justice to confiscate 
tlio property of a person who had incurred per- 
sonal atimia by some illegal act. (Bern. c. Lept. 
p. 504.) 

The crimes for which total and perpetual ati- 
mia was inflicted on a person were as follow : — 
The giving and accepting of hrihes, the embezzle- 
ment of public money, manifest proofs of cowardice 
in the defence of his country, false witness, false 
accusation, and bad conduct towards parents (An- 
docid. I c.) : moreover, if a person either by deed 
or by word injured or insulted a magistrate while 
he was performing the duties of his office (Bern. 
€. Mid. p. 524, Fro Megalop. p. 200) ; if as a judge 
he had been guilty of partiality (o. Mid.^^. 543); 
if he squandered away his paternal inheritance, or 
was guilty of prostitution (Biog. Lae’rt. i. 2. 7), &c- 
We liavc above called this atimia perpetual ; for if 
a person had once incurred it, he could scarcely 
ever hope to be lawfully released from it. A law, 
mentioned by Bemosthenes (c. Timocrat. p. 715), 
oiduiiied that the releasing of any kind of atimoi 
should never be proposed in the public assemblv, 
unless an asscraldy consisting of at least 6000 
citizens had previously, in secret deliberation, 
agreed that such might be done. And <‘veii then 
the matter could only be discussc'd in so far as the 
senate and people thought proper. It was only in 
times when the republic wa,s threatened by great 
danger that an atiinos might hope to recovi‘r his 
lost rights, and in such circumstances the atimoi 
were sometimes restored cn mn.%G to tlieir former 
rights. (Xcn. JMkn. ii. 2. § 1 1 ; Andocid. L c.) 

A second kind of atimia, which though in its 
extent a total one, lasted only until the person 
sabject to it fulfilled those duties for the neglect 
of wliich it had been inflicted, was not so imieh a 
punishment for any particular crime as a means of 
compelling a man to sulmilt to the laws. This was 
the atimia of public debtors. Any ci tizeii of Athens 
who owed money to the public treasury, whether 
his di‘bt arose from a flne to which he had heen 
condemned, or from a part ho hud taken in any 
branch of the administration, or from his having 
jjledged himself to the republic for another person, 
was in a state of total atimia if ho refused to pay or 
could not pay the sum which was due. Ilis chil- 
dren during lus lifetime were not included in his 
atimia ; they remained iTtirtpoi. (Bern. c. Theocrin. 
p. 1 322.) If he persevered in his refusal to pay 
beyond the time of the ninth prytany, his debt 
was doubled, and his property was taken and sold. 
(Andocid. I c,; Bern. g. Nico$trat p. 1255, e. 
Nem^r. p, 1347.) If the sxim obtained by the 
sale was suflicient to pay the debt, the atimia 
a]>pears to have ceased ; but if not, the atimia not 
o!ily continued to the death of the public debtor, 
but was inherited by his heirs, and lasted until the 
d<d)t was paid off. (Bern, c. Androt. p. 603, com- 
pare Bdekh, Puhl Bean, of Athens.^ p. 301, 2d 
edit. ; and Hkebs.) This atimia for public debt 
was sometimes accompanied by imprisonment, as 
in the case of Alcihiades and Cimon ; but whether 
in such a case, on the death of the prisoner, lus 
children were likewise imprisoned, is uncortiiin. 
If a person living in atimia for public debt peti- 
tioned to he released from his debt ^ or his atimia, 
ho became subject to tvZn^isi and if another per- 
son made the attempt for him, ho thereby forfeited 
his own property j if the ptoedros mm ventured 
to put the question to the vote, ho himself became 
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atimos. The only but almost impracticable mode 
of obtalnhig release was tliat mentioned above in 
connection with the total and perpetual atimia. 

A third and only partial kind of atimia deprived 
the person on whom it was inflicted only of a, por- 
tion of his rights as a citizen. (Andocid. de Mgst. 
p. 17 and 36.) It was called the anpla Kara 
‘7rp6(rra^iVf because it was specified in every single 
case what particular right was forfeited by the 
atimos. The following cases are expressly men- 
tioned: — If a man came forward as a public ac- 
cuser, and afterwards either dropped the charge or 
did not obtain a fifth of the votes in favour of his 
accusation, he was not only liable to a flne of 
1009 drachmae,' hut was subjected to an atimia 
which deprived him of the right, in future, to ap- 
pear as accuser in a case of the same nature as 
that in which he had been defeated or which he 
had given up. (Bern. c. Anstog. p. 803 ; Ifar- 
pocrat. s. V. Adpeav ypa(}>'ii.) If his accusation had 
liecn a jpoLi\)^ acreSeias', he also lost the right of 
visiting particular temples. (Andocid. do MgU. p. 
17.) Some cases are also mentioned in which an 
accuser, though ho did not obtain a fiftli of the 
vot(‘S, was not Hiihjected to any punishment what- 
ever. Such was the ease in a cliarge brought be- 
fore the first archon respecting the ill-tnmtinent of 
jiarenth, orphans, or heiresses. (iMelcr, de Jinn. 
Damnal. p. J 3>3.) In otlier cases the accusin' 
was merely'' sulijmjt to the flue of 1000 dmehrnai', 
without incurring any degree of atiinuu (Pollux, 
viii. 53.) Bui tlie law does not a](pear to luue 
always been strictly observed. (Bockli, iWv/. 
JCeon, of Athens., p. .301, 2d ed.) Andocides men- 
tions eome other kinds of partial atimia, Init tliey 
seem to have had only a temporary application at 
the end of the Peloponnchiau war ; and tlm pas- 
sage {Do MpsL p. 36) is so oleicnro or corrupt, 
that nothing can be inferred from It with any cer- 
tainty. (\Vachsmuth, JMlen. Jiierih, vol. ii. p. 
1.06, 2d od.) Partial atimhi, when once inlUcf4Hi, 
lasted during the whole <»f a inmfH life. 

The children of a nmu who had heen put to 
death by the law weri^ also atimoi (Bern, o, Ara» 
tog. p. 770; compare O'kiikh) ; but the nature or 
duration of this atimia is unknown. 

If a jjerson, under whatever kind of atimia he 
was lahoimng, contintied to cxerci.se any of tlm 
rights which he had forfeited, he might imiiUHii- 
ately he subjected to ^irayoryi} or : and If 

hia tmiisgrcsfiion was provc'd, lie might, withrmt 
any further proceedings, he punished iiumediaii ly. 

The oflence.s which were punished at Sparta 
with atimia are not an will known ; and in many 
cases it does not netmi to have hemi mvpreiHidy 
mentioned by the law, but to have depended en- 
tirely upon public ofiinion, wdudlier a person was 
to be consideriul aiul trixited a.H an atimon or not 
In general, it appeara tiuit evc^ry one who reftwed 
to live according to the national iiiKtitiitions Icwt 
the rights of a full citizen (ligoiov, Xeimplu d$ 
Jiep. jAtml. s, 7 ; iit. 3), It was, however, a 
poHitive law, that whoever did not give or could 
not give his contribution towards the lost 

his rights a» a citizen. (Aristoi FoUL II 6. p. 
59, ed. Ciottling.) The hlgliest dc?|rt«*e of iidkiiiy 
full upon the ciiward who either mu away 

from the field of battle, or returned home without 
the rest of the anny, m Aristodemiw did after the 
Isittlo of Thennopytef (Herod* viL 231), though 
in this case the mfeaiy melf, m veil m its hnml* 
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liating consequences, were manifestly the mere 
effect of public opinion, and lasted until the person 
labouring under it distinguished himself by some 
signal exploit, and thus mped off the stain from 
his name. The Spartans, who in Sphacteria had 
surrendered to the Athenians, were punished with 
a hind of atimia which deprived them of their 
claims to public offices (a punishment common to 
all kinds of atimia), and rendered them incapable 
of making any lawful purchase or sale. After- 
wards, however, they recovered their rights. 
(Thuc. V. S4.) Unmarried men were also sub- 
ject to a certain degree of infamy, in so far as they 
were deprived of the customary honours of old age^ 
were excluded from taking part in the celebration of 
certain festivals, and occasionally compelled to sing 
deflimatory songs against themselves. No atimos 
was allowed to marry the daughter of a Spartan 
citizen, and was thus compelled to endure the 
ignominies of an old bachelor. (Pint. Agestl. 30; 
Muller, Don iv. 4. § 3.) Although an atimos at 
Sparta was subject to a great mmj painful restric- 
tions, yet his condition cannot be called outlawry ; 
it was ratber a state of infamy properly so called. 
Even the atimia of a coward cannot be considered 
equivalent to the civil death of an Athenian atimos, 
for wo find him still acting to some extent as a 
citizen, though always in a manner which made 
his infamy manifest to every one who saw him. 

(Lelyveld, De fvfamia ex Jure Attico, Amstelod. 
1835 ; Wachsnmth, Helkti. Alter J k &c. vol. ii. p. 
1.05, Ac., 2d edit. ; Meier, De Homs Damiiat. p. 
101, &,c. ; Scheimann, De Comit.Ath. p. 07, &c. 
transl. ; Hermann, Polit. Ant. of Greece^ § 124; 
Meier und Schbmann, AU. Proa. p. 563. On the 
Spartan atimia in particular, see Wachsmuth, &c., 
vol. ii. p. 155, &C .5 2d ed. ; MLiUer, Dor. iii. 10. 
§3.) CL.S.] 

ATLANTES (frXavr^s) and TELAMO'NES 
(reKafiSives\ are terms used in architecture, the 
fonner by the Greeks, the latter V>y the Romans, 
to designate those male figures which arc sometimes 
fancifully used, like the female Cuiyatides., in place 
of columns (Vitruv. vi 7. § 6, Sclmeid.). Both 
words are derived from rXrjmt^ and the fonner 
evidently refers to the fable of Atlas, who sup- 
ported the vault of heaven, the latter perhaps to the 
strength of the Telamonian Ajax. 

The Greek architects used such figitres sparingly, 
and generally with some adaptation to tlm character 
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of the building. They were much more freely used 
in tripods, thrones, and so forth. 

They were also applied as ornaments to the sides 
of a vessel, having the appearance of supporting the 
upper works ; as in the ship of Hiero, described by 
Athenaeus (v. p. 208. b). 

A representation of such figures is given in the 
preceding woodcut, copied from the tepidarumi in 
the baths at Pompeii : another example of them is 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum. 

(Muller, Archaol. d. Kund^ § 27fi ; Mauch, die 
Griech u.Rm. Bau-Ordnimgan^ p. 8 A) [P. S.] 

ATRAMENTUM, a term applicable to any 
black colouring substance, for whatever purpose it 
may he used (Plaut. Mostell. i. 3. 102 ; Cic. <^0 
Nat. Dear. ii. SO), like the iieXav of the Greeks. 
(Dem. de Cor. p. 313.) There were, however, 
three principal kinds of atramentum, one called 
hhrarium., or scriptorium (in Greek, ypa(piKhtf 
peXav).^ another called sutorium^ the third tectorium. 
Atramentum lihrarmn was what we call writing- 
ink, (Hor. Ep. ii. L 236 ; Petron. 102; Cic. ad 
Qu. Fr. ii. 15.) Atramentum sutonwm was used 
by shoemakers for dyeing leather. (Plin. PL N. 
xxxiv. 12. s. 32.) This atramentum sutorium con- 
tained some poisonous ingredient, such as oil of 
vitriol ; whence a person is said to die of atramen- 
tum sutorium, that is, of poison, as in Cicero {ad 
Fam. ix. 21.) Atramentum tectorium, or piciorium, 
was used by painters for some purposes, apparently 
as a sort of varnish. (Plin. PI. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 25, 
&c.) The Scholiast on Aristophanes {Pint 277) 
says that the courts of justice, or Bucacrr'fjpia, in 
Athens were called each after some letter of the 
alphabet : one alpha, another beta, a third gamma, 
and, so on, and that against the doors of each 
hiKaaripiov, the letter which holonged to it was 
written Ttvpptp in red ink.” This “ red 

ink,” or “ red dye,” could not of coxtrso be called 
atramentum. ^ Of the ink of the Greeks, however, 
nothing certain is known, except wliat way be 
gathered ffom the passage of Demosthenes above 
referred to, which will he noticed again below. 
The ink of the Egyptians was evidently of a very 
superior kind, since its colour and brightness re- 
main to tbis day in some specimens of papyri. 
The initial diameters of the pages are often written 
in red ink. Ink among the Romans is first found 
mentioned in the passages of Cicero and Plautus 
above referred to. Pliny informs us how it was 
made. He says, “It was made of soot in various 
ways, with burnt resin or pitch : and for this pur- 
pose,” he adds, “ they have built furnaces, which 
do not allow the smoke to escape. The kind most 
commended is made in this way from pine-wood : 
— It is mixed with soot from the furnaces or hatha 
(that is, the hypocausts of the baths) ; and this 
they use ad vohmim scrldenda. Some also make 
a land of ink hy boiling and straining the lees of 
wine,” &c* (Plin. PI, N xzxvl 5. s. 25.) With 
this account the statements of Vitruvius (vii. 1 0. 
p. 197, ed. Schneider) in the main agree. The 
black matter emitted by the cuttle-fish (sepia}), 
and hence itself called sepda, was also used for 
atramentum. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. il 50 ; Fersins, 
Sat. iii 12, 13 ; Ausonms, ir. 76.) Aristotle, how- 
ever, in treating of the cuttle-fish, does not refer 
to the use^of the matter (^oAhy) which it omits, as 
ink, (Aelian, IP. A . i. 34.) Pliny observes (xxvii. 
7. s. 28) that an infusion of wormwood with ink 
preserves a manuscript from mice. On the whole, 
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perhaps, it may be said that the inks of the an- 
cients were more durable than our own ; that they 
w'ore thicker and more unctuous, in substance and 
durability more resembling the ink now used by 
printers. An inkstand was discovered at Hercu- 
laneum, containing ink as thick as oil, and still 
usable for writing. 

It would appear also that this gummy character 
of tlie ink, preventing it from running to the point 
of the pen, was as much complained of by the an- 
cient Romans as it is by ourselves. Persius {Sat 
iii. 12) represents a foppish writer sitting dow to 
compose, but, as the ideas do not run freely, — 

“ Tunc queritur, crassns calamo (|uod pendcat humor; 

Nigra quod infusa vaiiescat sepia lympha.” 

They also added water, as we do sometimes, to 
thill it. 

From a phrase used hy Demosthenes, it would 
appear as if the colouring ingredient was obtained 
by rubbing from some solid substance {rh fj.4\av 
TpL§eiv, Dcm. de Cor. p. 3 IS), perhaps much as ivc 
ruh Indian ink. It is probable that there were 
many ways of colouring ink, especially of difiTercut 
colours. Red ink (made of minhm^ vermilion) 
was used for writing the titles and begiimings of 
books (Ovid, 7'rist. i. 1. 7), so also was ink made 
oi ruhi'lca., red ochre’'* (Sidon. vii. 12) ; and be- 
cause the headings oilxms were written with ruhriva^ 
tlio word rubric came to bo used for the civil law. 
(Quuitil. xii. 3.) So alburn^ a white or whited 
table, on which the praetors’ edicts were written, 
was used in a similar way. A iicrsou devoting 
himself to album and rubricu^ was a person devoting 
himself to the law. f ALiitnvr.] There was also a 
veiy expensive red-coloured ink with which the 
emperor used to write liis signature, hut which any 
one else was by an edict (Cod. 1. tit. 23. s. O') 
forbidden to n.s'c, excepting the sons or near rela- 
tions of the emperor, to whom the privilege was ex- 
pressly granted. But if the emperor was under ago, 
ins guardian used a green ink ibr writing his signa- 
ture. (Montfancon, l\tlaeoy. p. 3.) On the banners 
of CrasRus there were purpk letters — -<J>omKh 
ypdjj.fj.ara. (Dion Cass. xl. 18.) On pillars and 
monuments lettiTS of gold and silver, or letters 
isovcred with gilt and silver, were sometimes used. 
(Cic. Verr. Iv. 27; Suot. Auy. 7.) lu writing also 
tills was clone at a later period. Suetonius (Ner. 
10) says, that of the poems which Kero recited at 
Rome one part was written in gold (or gilt) lettei's 
(auras lUteris)^ and consecrated to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. This kind of illuminated writing was 
more practised afterwards in religions compositions, 
which were considered as worthy to be written 
in letters of gold (as we say even now), and thero- 
foro wore actually written so. Something like 
what wo call sympathetic ink, which is invisible 
till beat, or some prepai’ution be applied, appears to 
have liecu not uncommon. So Ovid {Art, Am, iii, 
627, dec.) advises writing love-letters with fi:osh 
milk, which would be unreadable, until the letters 
were sprinkled with coal-dust. Ausoniua {EpM. 
xxiii. 21) gives the same direction. Pliny (xxvi. 
8) suggests that the milky sap contained in some 
plants might bo used in the same way. 

An inkstand (w^loy, jjeXavdSxorf Pollux, iv. 

1 8, X. J9) was either single or double. The double 
inkstands were probably intended to contain both 
black and red ink, much in the modem fashion. 
They were also of mriotw shapes, as for example. 
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roxmd or hexagonal They had covers to keep the 
(lust from the ink. Hie annexed cuts represent 
inkstands found at Pompeii. [C.iLAMirs.] (Cane- 
parius, DeAtrameutisciijuscfm Generis.^ Lond. 166‘0; 
Beckmann, IIiGorp of Inventions.^ vol. i. p. 106, 
vol. ii. p. 266, Loudon, 1846 ; Becker, Charikks, 
vol. ii. p. 222, &c., Galim, vol, i. p. 166, &c.) 

[A. A.] 



A^TRIGM IS used in a distinctive ns ivell ns 
collective sense, to desifjnatc a particular part in the 
pTivat(' houses of the Romans [Domi’s], and also 
a class of public buildings, so called from tiudr 
.aeneral resemblance in constniction to the atrium 
of a private house. 3’herc is likewise a distinction 
between atrium and area; the humu-r 1 icing an 
open nnni siirrouiuled by a C(doinmd(‘, whilst the 
latter line! no such ornament atUuduid to it. Tlic 
atriimi, inoreovm’, was sometimc'S a building by it- 
self, resembling in some respects tin* optm baMli(‘a 
[Basilica*], but emminting of three wdes. Such 
was the Atrium Publicum in the capitol, witieh, 
Livy informs us, was Etriuk with lightning, n. a 
214. (Liv, xxiv. 10.) It was ut other at- 
tached to some temple or other edtfu'e, mid in sucli 
case eonsisttid of an opon area and Burrounding 
portico ill front of the structure, liJk() that fiefnrc} 
the church cd Ri. Peter, In the Vatican* Sevend 
of tlu‘se buildings are mentioned by the ancient 
historians, two of -which were dedicated to tin* same 
goddess. Liberals ; but an account of those buibl- 
ings belongs to Roman topography, which l« treat(*d 
of in the JMclmmip (f (Mmraphy, [A. K.'l 
ATTIC IJ ROES CArriKovf^i^,^ in th Atih 
s/yle)^ is an archiUsctural term, which only (xanrs 
in Vitruvius (iii. S. § 2, iv. 6. I. 6, Rcho. s im 
a common adjective, the word only occurs in a 
fragment of Menander, No. 028, Meiutke). Hie 
word is evidently used not to dcHcrihc a diainct 
order of architecture, but any of those variatimia 
which tlie genius of the Athenian architects madis 
upon tho established forms. In the former pas- 
sagCj Vitruvius applies it to a sort of base of 



a column, which ho dftgcribes m cwsistlnf of Iwb 
tori divided by a mii» m irmhiimf wiii & llfoi 
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above and below, and benoatli all a itlintli : but 
in several of the best examples the plinth is 
wanting. (For the exact proportions, see Vitruvius.) 
This form of base seems to have been originally 
an Athenian simplification of the Ionic base ; but 
it was afterwards used in the other orders, especi- 
ally the Corinthian and the Roman Doric ; and it 
is usually regarded as being, from its simple elo 
gance, the most generally applicable of all the 
bases [Spira]. 

In the second of the passages above referred to, 
Vitmvius applies theterm to a particular 

form of door- way, hut it diifered very little from that 
which he designates as the Doric : in fact, though 
Vitruvius enumerates three kinds of doorways to 
temples, the Doric, Ionic, and Attic, wo only find 
in the existing building two really distinct forms. 
(Mauch, die Grkch* a, Rom. Rem-Ordnungen, 
p. ,97.) According to Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 23. 
s. 5^1) square pillars were called AtHcm eolum- 
me,) ^ ^ [P.S.] 

AU'CTIO signifies generally “'an increasing, an 
enhancement,” and hence the name is applied to a 
puhlic sale of goods, at which persons hid against 
one another. The term auetio is general, and com- 
prehends the species anctio.i hommm emih and 
seetlo. As a species, auotio signifies a public sale 
of goods by the owner or his agent, or a sale of 
goods of a deceased person for the purpose of di- 
viding the money among those entitled to it, which 
was called midlo hereditaria. (Cic. Pro Caeein, 5.) 
The sale was sometimes conducted by an argen- 
hiriiis, or by a magister auctionis ; and the time, 
place, and conditions of sale, wore announced 
either by a public notice (tabula^ alburn^ 6tc.), or 
by a crier (pracco). 

The usual phrases to express the giving notice 
of a sale are mctioneni proscribf7'e, praediaare; and 
to detennine on a sale, aucthnom constitucre. The 
purchasers (emtores), when assembled, were some- 
times said ad iahidam adesse. The phrases signi- 
fying to bid are, /zbor?*, Ik Hart., which was done 
cither by word of mouth, or by such significant 
hints as are known to all people who have attended 
an auction. The property was said to bo knocked 
down (add/ki) to the purchaser who either en- 
tered into an engagement to pay the money to 
the argentarius or magister, or it was sometimes a 
condition of sale that there should be no delivery of 
the thing before payment. (Gains iv, 126’ ; Aotio, 
pp. 9, 10.) An entry was made in the books of the 
argentarius of the sale and the money due, and 
credit was given in the same hooks to the purchaser 
when he paid the money {ewpmm pemnia lata., 
aeeepia relatd). Thus the book of the argentarius 
might be used as evidence for the purchaser, both 
of his having made a purchase, and having paid for 
the thing purchased. If the money was not paid 
according to the conditions of sale, the "argentarius 
could sue for it. 

9'hc praeco, or crier, seems to have acted the part 
of the modern auctioneer, so far as calling out the 
biddings (Cic. J)& Offie. ii, 23), and amusing the 
company. Slaves, when sold by auction, were 
placed on a stone, or other elevated thing, as is 
sometimes the case when slaves arc sold in the 
United States of North America ; and hence the 
phrase homo de lapide mim. It was usual to put 
up a spear, Imta, in auctions, a symbol derivoo, it 
is said, from the ancient practice of selling under 
a spear the booty acquired in war. Hence the 
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phrase “ sub hasta vendere ” (Cic. De OJ\ ii. 8) 
signified an auction. The expression “■ asta pub- 
l)]ica ” is now used in Italy to sionify an auction : 
the expression is “ vendere all’ asta puhblica,” or 
“ vendere per snbasta.” By the auetio, the Quiri- 
tariaii ownership in the thing sold was trans- 
ferred to the purchaser. [Bonoiium Emtio ; 
Sectio.] ^ ^ [G. L.] 

AUCTOR, a word which contains the same 
el(‘ment as aucpco^ and signifies generally one who 
enlarges, confirms, or gives to a thing its complete- 
ness and cjfiicient forai. The numerous technical 
significations of the word are dcritable from this 
gcncnil notion. As he who gives to a thing that 
which is necessary for its completeness, may in this 
sense be viewed as the chief actor or doer, tlie 
word auctor is also used in the sense of one who 
originates or proposes a thing ; but this cannot bo 
viewed as its primary meaning. Accordingly, the 
word auctor, when used in connection with lex or 
scnatiis consultum, often means him who originates 
and proposes, as appears from numerous passages. 
(Liv. vi. 36 ; Cic. Pro Dom. c. 30.) When a 
measure was approved by the senate before it was 
confirmed by the votes of the people, the senate 
were said auctores fieri^ and this preliminary ap- 
proval was called senatus aucioritas. (Cic. Brutm. 
c. 14.) 

The expressions “ patros auctores fiunt,” “ pa- 
tres auctores faeti,” have given rise to much dis- 
cussion. In the earlier periods of the Roman 
state, the word “patres” was cijuivalcnt to ‘■‘pa* 
tricii in the later period, when the patricians laid 
lost all importance as a political body, the term 
jiatrcs signified the smiate. But the writcirs of 
the age of Cicero, when spc'aking of the early 
periods, often used the word patres, when they 
might have used patricii, and thus a coid’usiou 
arose between the early and the later signification 
of the word patres. 

The expression patres auctores fiunt ” means 
that the determinations of the populiis in the comitla 
centuriata were confirmed by tlio patricians in the 
comitia curiata. To explain this fully, as to tlio 
earliest periods, it is necessary to show, what the 
kx curiika de imperio was. 

After the comitia curiata had electi'd a king 
{c7 cavil)., the king proposed to the same liody a 
lex curiata de impierio. (Cic. De Rep. ii. 13, 17, 13, 
20.) At first it might appear as if tlicrc were 
two elections, for the patricians, that is the po- 
pulus, first elected the king, and them tlioy bad 
to vote again upon the imperiurn. Cicero (De Leg. 
Agr. ii 11) explains it thus — that the populuMhad 
thus an opportunity to reconsider their vote (ni- 
preherdeiidi potedns). But the chier reason was 
that the imperiuni was not conferred by the bare 
election, and it wtis necessary that the king should 
have the iniperium : conseiiucntly there niust be a 
distinct vote upon it. Now Livy says nothing of 
the lex curiata in his first book, but ho ustis tho 
expression “ patres auctort'S fierent,” “ patres auc- 
tores factid’ (Liv. I 17, 22, 32.) In this sense 
the patres were the auctores comitiorum,” an ex- 
pression analogous to that in which a tutor is said to 
be an auctor to his pupillus. In some passages tlio 
expression patricii auctores ” is used, which is an 
additional proof that in the expression patres 
auctores,” the patrician body is meant, and not the 
senate, as some have supposed, 

CiceJx), in the passages quoted, does not use the 
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expression “ patres auctores jBunt,” nor does Livy, 
in tlie passages quoted, speak of the lex curiata de 
imperio. But they speak of the same thing, though 
they use different expressions- This explains why 
Dionysius sometimes uses an expression equivalent 
to ‘*patricii auctores ffimt,” for patricii of course 
means the curiae, and not the senate, (AnUq* 
lioin. ii. GO, vi. 90.) 

Till the time of Serviiis Tullius there were only 
the comitia curiata, which, as already explained, first 
elected a king, and then by another vote conferred 
the imperium. The imperium could only be con- 
ferred on a determinate person. It was, therefore, 
necessary to determine first who was to bo the per- 
son who was capable of receiving the imperium ; 
and thus there were two separate votes of the pa> 
tres. Servius Tullius established the comitia cen- 
tunata, in which the plcbs also voted. When his 
constitution was in full force after the exile of the 
last Tarquin, the patres had still the privilege of 
coniirmiug at the comitia cxiriata the vote of the 
comitia centiiriata, that is, they gave to it the 
“ patrum auctoritas ” (Cic. De Hejmh. ii. 30) ; or, 
in other words, the “patres” were “auctores facti.” 
(Cic. Pro IHcmcio, c. 3.) That this was the prac- 
tice under the early Republic, we see from Livy 
(ix. 33, 39). 

In the fifth century of the city a change was 
made. By one of the laws of the jdeheian dic- 
tator Q. l^ublilius Philo, it was enacted (Liv. viii. 
1*2) that in the case of leges to he enacted at the 
comitia centiiriata, the patres should be auctore^s, 
that is, the curiae should give their assent befiu-u 
the vote of the comitia centuriata. If we take 
this literally, the comitia cmiata might still rejed 
a proposed law by refusing their previous sanction ; 
and this might bo so : but it is probable that the 
previous sanction became a matter of form. By a 
Jex Macnia of uncertain date (Cic. Brvtus^ c. 14), 
the same change was made as to elections, which 
the Pulililia lex had made as to the enacting of 
leges. This explains the passage of Livy (i. 17). 
Accordingly, after tlic passing of the lex Maenia, 
the “ patrum auctoritas ” was distinct from the lex 
curiata de imperio, while, before the passing of the 
lex Maeniti, they were the same thing. Thus th(i 
lex Macnia wade the lex curiata do imperio a mere 
form, for the imperium could not be refused, and so 
in the later Republic, in order to keep up a shadow 
of a sulistaiice, thirty lictors exhibited the cere- 
mony of holding the curiata comitia ; and the auc- 
toritas patrum, which was the assent of the senate, 
appears as the mode in which the confirmation of 
the people’s choice, and the conferring of the im- 
pcriiim, wore both included. 

This explanation which is founded on that of 
Becker (Ilandhuek derJtdm. Alter thYmer^tmA ap- 
pears to he what he understands by the phrase 
“ patres auctores,” is at least more consistent with 
all the authorities than any other that has been 
proposed. 

In the imperial time, auctor is often said of the 
emperor (pnneeps) who recommended any thing to 
the senate, and on which recommendation that 
body passed a scnatus-consultuxn, (Gains, I SO- 
SO ; Saetom Vesp. 11.) 

When the word auctor is applied to him who 
recommends, but does not originate a legislative 
measure, it is equivalent to mzson (Oh, Ad, AiL 
1 19 ; Brutus^ c- 2d, 27.) Sometimes both ancter 
and suasor are used in the same sentence, and 
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the meaning of each is kept distinct. (Cic. Qfl 
iii. 30.) 

With reference to dealings between individuals, 
auctor has the sense of owner (Cic. Pro Oicciii. 
10), and is defined thus (Dig, 50. tit. 17. s. 175) : 
Auctor mews a quo jus in me transit. In this sense 
auctor is the seller {ro7iditor)^ as opposed to the 
buyer (emtor) : the person who joined the seller in 
a warranty, or as security, was called a'ucior se~ 
eundus^ as opposed to the seller or auctor primus,. 
(Dig. 19. tit. 1. s. 4, 21 ; tit. 2. s. 4, 51.) The 
phiase a malo auctor e emere (Cic, Ven\ 5. c. 22) ; 
anctorem lavdare (Gell. ii, 10) will thus be intel- 
ligible. The testator, with respect to his heir, 
might he called auctor. (Ex Corp. Ilcrmogen. 
Cod. tit. 11.) 

Consistently with the meanings of auctor as al- 
leady explained, the notion of consenting, approv- 
ing, and giving validity to a meahure affecting a 
person’s status clearly appears in the following pas- 
sage. (Cic. Fro Dorn. c. 29.) 

Auctor is also used generally to express any per- 
son under whose authority any legal act is done. 
In this sense, it menus a tutor who is appointmi 
to aid or advi.se a woman on account of the in- 
firmity of her sex (Liv. x.xxiv.S ; Cic. Pro Pttrom. 
c. 25 ; Gains, i. 190, 195) : it is also applied to a 
tutor whose buHiness it is to approve of coitatu ai'ts 
on Ixdialf of a ward (pujnllus), (Paulas, Dip, *2fu 
tit. 3. s, 3.) 

The term aiictori's juriH is equivalent to juris- 
perlti (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 13 ; GelliuH, ii. c. 10) r 
and the law writers or leaders of particular .‘•dimds of 
law were rall<*d sc/udan anctorcs. It is uttin*ecH''.ary 
to trace the other siguifieatioijH of this word, [ 0. fj.J 
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AU(JTU'RITAS. Tim technical lueaningH of 
this word correlate with those of auctor. 

The auctoritas sonatas was md a HenatuB-con- 
Riiltum ; it was a measure, incampliito in itself, 
which received its completion by same otlier au- 
thority. 

Auctoritas, as applied to propmdy, is C(|uivalent 
to legal ownership, being a correlation of auctor. 
(Cic. T(p, c. 4 ; Pro CJaeem, c, 2G.) It was a 
provision of the laws of the Twelve Tables that 
tliere could be no usucapion of a stolen thing 
(Gaxufl, ii. 45), which is thus expressed by OelliuH 
in speaking of the Atinian law (xvii- c. 7) : (pmd 
swbwptim erii ejm rei aeiema auctor dm edo; the 
ownership of the thing stolen was still in thit ori- 
ginal owner. (Cic. De OJl I e. 12; DirkHoig 
(fcbersiclU^ dio, der Zwolf-TafeUFrapmeute,, p, 4 1 7.) 
(As to the expression fJsus Auctoritas, see UhU- 
CAPIO.) 

Auctoritas sometimes signifies a warointy or 
collateral security ; and thus corndated to auctor 
secundua. Auctoritatis mdio means the action of 
eviction. (Baulus, Fmtmt. ItmTpL lib. 2. tit 17.) 
The instrurnenta auctoritatis are the proofs <ir evi- 
dences of title. 

The auctorihm of the praetor is sometimcB i«ed 
to signify the judicial sanction of the praetor, on 
his order, by which a person, a tutor for iiistence, 
might he compelled to do some legal mrt (Galas, L 
190 j Dig. 27. tit 9, s. 5), or, in other words, 

auctor fieri.” The tutor, with respect to his 
wards both male and female (pupiiif^pujMm)iVm, 
said nftfpdmm and audorUa,km intefpmirs : 
the fomer phmse ia applicable where the tutor does 
tho wt himself | the latter^ whew hi giws Iii ap-* 
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prolDation and confirmation to the act of his ward. 
Though a pupiilus had not a capacity to do any act 
which was prejudicial to him, he had a capacity to 
receive or assent to any thing which was for his 
benefit, and in such case the aucioritas of the tutor 
was not necessary. 

The authority of decided cases was called 
similUeT judiccdoriiM auGtoritus. The other mean- 
ings of auctoritas may be easily derived from the 
primary meaning of the word, and from the ex- 
planations here given. [G. L.j 

AUDITO'RIUM, as the namo implies, is any 
place for hearing. It was the practice among the 
Romans for poets and others to read their composi- 
tions to their friends, who were sometimes called 
the auditorium (Pliii. Mp. iv. 7) ; but the word • 
was also used to express any place in which any 
thing was heard, and under the empire it was 
applied to a court of Justice. Under the republic 
the place for all judicial proceedings was the comi- 
tium and the forum. (Ni pagimt in comitio aut 
in foro ante meridiem cansam coniicito quum per- 
omnt ambo praesentes. Birksen, UehersicU^ See, 
p. 725.) But for the sake of shelter and conve- 
nience, it became the practice to hold courts in the 
Basilicae, which contained halls, which were also 
called auditoria. In the dialogue de Oratoribus 
(c. 39), the writer observes that oratory had lost 
much by cases being generally heard in ‘‘‘ auditoria 
et tabulnria.” It is first under M. Aurelius that 
the auditorium piincipis is mentioned, by which 
we must understand a hall or room in the imperial 
residence ; and in such a hall Soptimius Soverus 
and the later emperors held their regular sittings 
when they presided as judges. (Big. 36. tit. 1. 
s.22, 49. tit. 9. s. Ij Bioii Cass. Ixxvi. 11; Big. 4. 
tit. 4. s. 18.) The provincial goveniors also under 
the empire sometimes sat on their tribunal as in the 
republic, and sometimes in the practorium or in an 
auditorium. Accordingly, the latest jurists use the 
word generally for auy place in which justice was 
administered. (Big. 1. tit. 22. s. 5.) In the time 
of Diocletian, the auditorium had got the name of 
sGcrctarinm ; and in a constitution of Constantino 
(Cod. Th. i. tit, 16. s. G), the two words seem to 
lie used as equivalent, when he enacts that both 
criminal and civil cases should be heard openly 
(before the tribunal), and not in auditoria or 
score toria. Valentin ianms and Valens allowed 

causes to be heard either licfore the tribunal or in 
the secrctarium, but yet with open doors. 3«Vom 
the fifth century, the secretarium or sccretum was 
the regular place for hearing causes, and the people 
were excluded by lattice-work (mmeUm) and 
curtains (veh ) ; but this may have been as much 
for convenience as for any other purpose, though it 
appears that at this late period of the empire tlicre 
were only present the magistrate and his officers, 
and the parties to the cause. Only those whom 
the magistrate invited, or who had husiness, or 
persons of certain rank (honorati) had admission 
to the courts, under the despotic system of the late 
empire. (Cod. 1. tit. 48. s, 3; Hollweg^ Bmidbuch 
dm Cimiprozesms^ p, 215.) [0. !»,] 

AUGUR, AUGU^RIUM ; AUSPEX, AUS- 
PI'CIUM. A'upur or mspm meant a diviner hy 
birds, but came in coimse of time, like the Greek 
oioords, to bo applied in a more extended sense : 
his art was t^\\<:Aati 0 tirmmQX<xmpidmn,M Plutarch 
relates that the mpures were originally termed 
umpims ((^utiesiL lionh c. 72), and there seems no 
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reason to doubt this statement as Ilartimg does 
(Die Beligion der Mofner, vol. i, p. 99), on the 
authority of Servius ((td Virg, Acn. i. 402, iii. 20). 
The authority of Plutarch is fintiicr supported by 
the fact, that in Roman marriages tlic person who 
represented the diyiner of ancient times, was 
called attspex and not augur. (Cic. de Div. i. 16). 
Rubino {liomuch. Verfamung^ p. 45) draws a dis- 
tinction between the meaning of the words auspex 
and augur, though he believes that they were used 
to indicate the same person, the former referring 
simply to the observation of the signs, and the latter 
to the interpretation of them. This view is cer- 
tainly supported by the meaning of the verbs 
ampicari and mgurari, and the same distinction 
seems to prevail between tlio words ampidum and 
augurium^ when they are used together (Cic. de 
Div, ii, 48, de NaL Dear, ii. 3), though they are 
often applied to the same signs. The word auspex 
was supplanted by augur ^ but the scientific term 
for the observation continued on the contrary to ho 
ampidum and not augurmm. The ctynioiogy of 
auspex is clear enough (from avis^ and the root 
q}eo or spic), but that of augur is not so cer- 
tain, The ancient grammarians derived it fujiu 
avis and gero (Pestus, s, v. migur ; Serv. ad 
Virg. Am. v, 523), while some modem writers 
suppose the root to be aug, signifying “ to hc(‘,’” 
and the same as the Sanscrit a hid, the liUtiii 
oerdm, and the CJerman auge, and ur to be a ter- 
mination ; the word would thus con’esgnnd to tlio 
English seer. Others again believo the word to 
be of Etruscan origin, which is not inconipalihlo 
with the supposition, as wo shall show helow, that 
the auspices were of Latin or Sabine origin, since 
the word augur may thus liave been introduced 
along with liitruscan rites, and thus have superseded 
the original temi mispex. There is, however, no 
certainty on the point ; and, althotjgh the first 
mentioned etymology seems improliable, yet from 
the analogy of au-spex and mu*ceps, wo lire inclined 
to believe that the former part of the word is of 
the same root as avis, and the latter mag be con- 
nected with gero, more especially as Priscian (i. 6, 
§ 36) gives auger and augeratm, as the more an- 
cient forms of augur and auguraius. By Greek 
writers on Roman affairs, the augurs are calknl 
ol<avo’tr6Koi, olcavoOKSitoi, omvtaral, ol olwrois 
kp€i$. The augurs formed a collegium at Rome, 
but their history, functions, and duties will bo better 
explained after we have obtained a dear idea of 
what the auspices were, and who had the power 
of taking them. 

An acquaintance with this subject is one of 
primary importance to every student of Roman his- 
tory and antiquities. In the most ancient times, 
no transaction took place, either of a private or a 
public nature, without consulting the auspices, and 
nence we find the question asked in a well-known 
passage of livy (vi. 14), ** Auspiciis hanc urhom 
conditam esse, auspiciis hello ac pace, domo mili- 
tiaequo omnia gcri, quis est, c|ui ignoret ? ” An 
outline of the most important facts connected with 
the auspices, which is all that our limits will allow, 
therefore, claims our attentive conaidoration. 

All the nations of antiquity were impressed with 
the firm belief, that the will of the gods and future 
events were revealed to men hy certain signs, 
which were sont^hy the gods as marks of their 
favour to their sincere worshippers. Hence, the 
, arguments of the Stoics that if there are god®, 
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tliey care for men, and tliat if they care for men 
they must send them signs of their will (Cic. d& 
Leg. ii. 13), expressed so completely the popuhir 
belief, that whoever questioned it, would have 
been looked upon in no other light than an atheist. 
But v/hile all nations sought to become acquainted 
with the will of the gods by various modes, which 
gave rise to innumerable kinds of divination, there 
arose in each separate nation a sort of national 
belief that the particular gods, who watched over 
them, revealed the futiue to them in a distinct and 
peculiar manner. Hence, each people possessed a 
national gavriKi] or dmnatio., which was supported 
by the laws and institutions of the state, and was 
guarded from mixture with foreign elements by 
stringent enactments. Thus, the Romans looked 
upon astrology and the whole prophetic art of the 
Chaldaeans as a dangerous innovation ; they paid 
little attention to dreams, and hardly any to in- 
spired prophets and seers. They had on the con- 
trary learnt from the Etruscans to attach much 
importance to extraordinary appearances in nature 
— Prodtgia ; in common with other neighbouring 
nations they endeavoured to learn the future, espe- 
cially in war, hy consulting the entrails oi victims; 
they laid great stress upon hivourablc or unfavour- 
able omma, and in times of danger and difficulty 
were accustomed to consult the Sibylline hooks, 
which they had received from the Greeks ; but the 
mode of divination, which was peculiar to them, 
and essentially national, consisted in those signs 
included under the name of auspicia. The oh- 
servation of the auspices was, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the ancient writers, more 
ancient even than Rome itself, which is constantly 
represented as founded under the sanction of the 
auspices, and the use of them is therefore ^asso- 
ciated with the Latins, or the earliest inhabitants 
of the city. There seems therefore no reason to 
assign to them an Etruscan origin, as many modem 
writers are inclined to do, while there arc several 
facts pointing to an opposite conclusion. Cicero, 
who was himself an augur, in his work Do Dim- 
natione, constantly appeals to the striking ditfcroncc 
between the auspicia and the Etruscan system of 
divination ; and, while he frequently mentions 
other nations which paid attention to the flight of 
birds as intimations of the divine will, he never 
once mentions this practice as in existence among 
the Etruscans. (Cic. d& Dm. i,4l, ii. Bd, ; de 
Nat. Daor. ii. 4.) The belief that the flight of 
birds gave some intimation of the will of the gods 
seems to have been prevalent among many nations 
of antiquity, and was common to the Greeks, as 
well as the Romans ; but jb was only among the 
latter people that it was reduced to a complete 
system, governed by fixed rules, and handed down 
from generation to generation. In Greece, the 
oracles supplanted the birds, and the future was 
learnt from Apollo and other gods, rarely from 
Zens, who possessed very few oracles in Greece. 
Tlie contrary was the case at Rome : it was from 
Jupiter that the future was learnt, and the birds, 
were regarded as his messengers, (Jms mUrmn-^ 
tim JwU, Cic. de. IJimn. ii. 34 ; JnUrpr^es Jmk 
opiimi memmi puhlict mgurm^ Cic. de Leg. ii. ft). 
It must be remarked in general, that the Roman 
auspices were essentially of a practical nature ; they 
gave no information respecting the course of future 
events, they did not inform men xehat wm to 
but simply taught them wkd theg were ta do, or mt 
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to do; they assigned no reason for the decision ot 
Jupiter, — they simply announced, yes or no. 

The words augutium. and ampicimn came to he 
used in course of time to signify the observation 
of various kinds of signs. They wei'c divided into 
five sorts : eso caelo, <?a? avihus, ex tripudUs, ex qua- 
drupedihus, ex diris. Of these, the last three 
formed no part of the ancient auspices. The ob- 
servation of signs in the heavens, such as light- 
ning, -was naturally connected %vith observing the 
heavens in order to watch the birds ; and there- 
fore, must in early times have formed part of the 
auspices ; for in an early stage of society, light- 
ning and similar phenomena have been always 
looked upon as sent by the gods. A few words 
must be said on each of these live kinds of augury. 

1. Ex caelo. This included the observation of 
the various kinds of thunder and lightning, and 
was regarded as the most important, maximum 
auepiahim. (Serv. ad Virg. Atm. ii. 0*03 ; Cic. do 
Dio. ii. 13, &c, ; Festus, s.v. Coehstla.) The In- 
terpretation of these phenomena was rather Etrus- 
can than Roman ; and the only point connected 
with them which deserves mention here, is, that 
whenever it was reported by a perBon authorised 
to take the auspices, that Jupit<T thundered or 
lightened, the comitia could not be held, (Cic. de 
Dim ii. 14, /daUpp. v. 3.) 

2. Ex acibus. It was only a few birds winch 
could give auguries among the iiomaits. (Cie. do 
Dim ii. 3L) They were divided into two classes: 
OsnxiCfi, those which gave auguries by singiijg, or 
their voice, and Aiitvs, those which gave auguries 
hy their flight. (Festus, $.v. Oschm). To the. 
former class, belonged the raven (cenvov) and the 
crow (eoxmw), the iirMt of th(s.s(j giving a favourabli 

I omen (auepiemu ndmi) wluui it appeared on the 
I right, the latter, on the contrar}', when It wjw seen 
on the left (Plant. Anm, ii. 1. 12 ; the. dn Dim i. 
39); likewise the owl {noctua, Festus, b. v. Ommm), 
and the hen (galUm, Cic. de Dim ii. 2(»). To the 
aves uiites belonged first of all the eagle 
who is called prc-enunenily the bird of Jupiter 
(JoviB alee), and next the vulture («ja//rir), and 
witli these two the aw sanqualk, also called asm- 
fraga, and the immumidm or immuseuim ore pro- 
bably also to bo classed. (Comp. Yirg. Jin. i. 394 ; 
Liv. i* 7, 34 ; Festus, s. m sunqmik; Flin. i/. N. 
X. 7.) Some birds were Included both iimong the 
oftaines midi the atiie$: such wtsre the PicmAIuHius, 
and Feronim, and the Parrha (Flin. /f. N. x. 1 3. 
s. 20 j IJor. Carm. iii. 27. 15 ; Festus, mm (hei- 
num tripudium). These were the principal birds 
consulted in the auspices. Every seund and mo- 
tion of each bird had a different meaning, accfud- 
ing to the different cireiimstauces, or tinms of tho 
year when it was ob»ervcd, but the particulars do 
not deserve further notice here. When the birds 
favoured an midertaking, they were said uddimx, 
(ulmUteri ovBmimdara,mik wettJthen called adtiw- 
time, admimme, mmmiaa, at pnaq^dm: whsu un- 
favourable they were snidoW/afwgfWwe, rr/i^rm, 
See., and were then a*! led admnm ar cdkrm. Tlte 
birds which gave unfavourable oineiis were termetl 
Jundrm, inhMlae, lugubtm, maiw\ &c., and »«e!i 
auapicc^a were called ellma aitd ekurntmia. 

3. Ex TriptidiiB, Hiow auipiees were teltan 
ff'om the feeding of ehkkwi, and we» eipicially 
omployed on military expeditioas. It wm the 
doctrine of the tugurs that any bird wuM giv# 
a tripudffjra (Cic* de Dm ii 14). ; liul ll , b*- 
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came tlie practice in later times to employ only 
chickens (puUi) for tlie purpose. They were 
kept in a cage, under care of a person called 
pullarim j and when the auspices were to he 
taken, the pullarius opened the cage and threw 
to the cliickens pulse or a kind of soft cake. If 
they refused to come out or to eat, or uttered a 
cry (ocemerent), or beat their wings, or flew away, 
the signs were considered unfavourable. (Liv, x. 
40 ; Val. Max. i. 4. § 3.) On the contrary, if 
they ate greedily, so that something fell from their 
mouth and struck the earth, it was called iripu- 
dium solistimum {tripudimn quasi ternpavium^ 
solislimwn, from sohm^ according to the ancient 
writers, Cic. de Div. ii. 34), and was held a 
favourable sign. Two other kinds of tripvdm are 
mentioned by Festns, the tnpudium oscinum, from 
the cry of birds, and sonivium^ from the sound of 
the pulse falling to the ground : in what respects 
the latter differed from the tripudium solistimum^ 
we arc not informed. (Cic. ad Fani, vi. 6 ; see 
also F estns, s. vv, puls, inpudium, osolmm iripu- 
dium.) 

4. Eog quadrupedibus. Auguries could also he 
taken from four-footed animals ; but these formed 
no part of the original science of the augurs, and 
were never employed by them in taking auspices 
on behalf of the state, or in the exercise of their 
art properly so called. They must be looked upon 
simply as a mode of private divination, which was 
naturally brought under the notice of the augurs, 
and seems by them to have been reduced to a 
kind of system. Tims, we are told that when a 
fox, a wolf, a horse, a dog, or any other kind of 
quadiTiped ran across a person’s path or appeared in 
an unusual place, it foimed an augury. (See e.g. 
Hor. Carm, iii. 27.) Tha juge auspicium belonged 
to this class of auguries. (Cic. de Div. ii. 36 j Fest 
sw.Juges auspiemm; Serv. ad Virg, Aen.iii. 537.) 

5, Eo! dins, sc. sigms. Under this head was 

included every kind of augury, which does not fall 
under any of the four classes mentioned above, 
such as sneezing, stumbling, and other accidental 
things. (Comp. Virg. Aon. iv. 453.) There 

was an important augury of this kind connected 
with the army, which was called acuminihus, 
that is, the flames appearing at the points of spears 
or other weapons. (Cic. de Div, ii. 36, de Nat, 
Deor, ii. 3 ; Dionys. v. 46.) 

The ordinary manner of taking the auspices, 
properly so called (i. c. ex caeh and ex avibus), was 
as follows : The person who was to take them first 
marked out with a wand (liiuus) a division in 
the heavens called templum or Usnim, within 
which he intended to make his observations. The 
station whore he was to take the auspices was 
also separated by a solemn formula from the rest 
of the land, and was likewise called imphm or 
iescum. lie then proceeded to pitch a tent in it 
(tcdiernaeulum capere), and this tent again was 
also called templum, or, more accurately, templum 
minus. [Temujoum,] Within the walk of Rome, 
or, more properly speaking, within the pomocrium, 
there was no occasion to select a spot and pitch a 
tent on it, as there was a place on the Arx on the 
sumifeit of the CapitoHne hill, c^led Augufmuhm, 
which had been consecrated once for all for this 
purpose. (Festns, s, x, Augwraeulum ; comp. Liv. 
i. 13, iv. 18 ,* Cic. da Off. Hi. 16.) In like manner 
there was in every Roman camp a place called 
mgurah Ann, ii, 13, xv. 30), which an* 
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swered the same purpose ; hut on all other occa- 
sions a place had to he consecrated, and a tent to 
be pitched, as, for instance, in the Campus Mar- 
tins, when the comitia centnriata were to ho held. 
The person who was then taking the auspices 
waited for the favourable signs to appear ; but it 
was necessary during this time that there should 
be no interruption of any kind whatsoever {silen- 
Hum), and hence the word silentium was used in 
a more extended sense to signify the absence of 
every thing that was faulty. Every thing, on the 
contrary, that rendered the auspices invalid was 
called vitium (Cic. de Div, ii. 34 ; Festns, s. v. si- 
lentio surgere) ; and hence we constantly read in 
Livy and other writers of viiio magistratus creati, 
vitio hx lata, &c. The watching for the auspices 
was called speetio or servare de coelo, the declara- 
tion of what was observed nuntiatio, or, if they 
were imfavourable, ohnuntiatio. In the latter case, 
the person who took the auspices seems usually to 
have said alio die, by which the business in hand, 
whether the holding of the comitia or any thing 
else, w'as entirely stopped. (Cic. de Leg. ii. 12.) 

Having explained what the auspices were and 
how they were taken, we have now to determine 
who had the power of taking them. In the first 
place it is certain that in ancient times no one but 
a patrician could take the auspices, and that a 
plebeian had no power of doing so. The gods of 
the Roman state were the gods of the patricians 
alone, and it was consequently regarded as an act 
of profanation for any plebeian to attempt to in- 
terpret the will of these gods. Hence the posses- 
sion of the auspices (Jiahere auspida) is one of the 
most distinguished prerogatives of the patricians ; 
they are said to he penes patnm, and are called 
auspida patrmn. (Liv. vi. 41, x. 8 *, comp. iv. 6.) 
It Avoiild further appear that every patrician might 
take the auspices ; but here a distinction is to be 
observed. It has already been remarked that in the 
most ancient times no transaction, whether private 
or public, was performed without consulting the 
auspices (nisi auspicate, Cic. de Div. i. 16 ; Val. 
Max. ii. 1. § 1) ; and hence arose the distinction of 
auspida privata and aufpida puhlica. One of the 
most frequent occasions on which the auspida 
privata were taken, was in case of a marriage 
(Cic., Val. Max. U. cc .) ; and hence after private 
auspices had become entirely disused, the Romans, 
in accordance with their usual love of preserving 
ancient forms, were accustomed in later times to 
employ auspices in marriages, who, however, acted 
only as friends of the bridegroom, to witness the 
payment of tho dowry and to superintend the 
various rites of the mamage. (Plaut. Cas, proL 
85 ; Suet. Chmd. 26 ; Tac. Ann, xi. 27.) The 
employment of the auspices at marriages was one 
great argument used by the patricians against 
connuhium between themselves and tho plebeians, 
as it would occasion, they urged, p)ertuTbatiomm 
auspidorum publkorum privatormnque. (Liv. iv. 
2.) The possession of these private auspicia Is 
expressed in another passage of Livy by pmmdim 
auspicia Tiahere. (Liv. vi. ik) In taking tbeso 
private auspices, it would appear that any patrician 

* There can bo no reasonable doubt tluit ])y 
paires in these passages the whole body of the 
patricians is meant, and not the senators, as 
Ruhino asserts. (Comp. Becker, i?dM Alterth. vol 
ih part i. p. 304, &c,) 
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was employed, who knew how to foim iemj>la and 
was acquainted with the art of augur}’’, and was 
therefore called wspeoa or aupicr : it docs not ap- 
pear to have been necessary nor usual in such 
cases to have recourse to the public augurs, the 
members of the collegium, who are therefore 
h’equently called augures pitblid^ to distinguish 
them from the private augui’s. (Cic. de Leg. ii. 8, 
ad Mini. vi. 6 ; Festus, s. v. gumque gmem.) The 
case, however, was very different with respect to 
the auspieia publica., generally called aii^Acia 
simply, or those which concerned the state. The 
latter could only be taken by the persons who re- 
presented the state, and who acted as mediators 
between the gods and the state ; for though all 
the patricians were eligible for taking the auspices, 
yet It was only the magistrates who were in actual 
possession of tliem. As long as there were any 
patrician magistrates, the anspiees were exclusively 
in their hands ; on their cntiance upon office, they 
received the auspices {aedpiehaut aiinpictu^ Cic. de 
iJw. ii. 36) ; while then* office lasted, they were 
in possession of them {liabcbant or emnt eoruni 
auspida., Gell. xiii. 1 5) ; and at the expiration of 
their office, they laid them down (ponelani or de- 
ponebmi aiispida^ Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 3). In 
case, however, there was no patrician magistrate, 
the auspices became vested in the whole body of 
the patricians, which was expressed by the words 
uuspida ud jiatres redewnt (Cic. Bifut. 5.) This 
happened in the kingly period on the demise of a 
king, and the patricians then chose an interrex, 
who was there foi*e invested by them with the 
right of taking the auspices, and was thus enabled 
to mediate between the gods and the state in the 
election of a new king. In like manner in the 
republican period, when it was believed that there 
had been something faulty (vUium) in the auspices 
in the election of the consuls, and they were 
chlig<'d in consequence to resign their office, the 
iiusjiices returned to the whole body of the pa- 
tricians, who had recourse to an interregmm for 
the renewal of the auspices, and for handing them 
over in a perfect state to the new magistrates: 
hence wo find the expressions repetere de integro 
ampida and remmre per micrrcgmmi mmida, 
(Liv. V, 17, 31, vL 1.) 

It will he seen from what has been said that ' 
the Roman state was a species of theocracy, that ! 
the gods were its rulers, and that it was by means j 
of the auspices that they intimated their will to the | 
representatives of the people, that is, the magis- ! 
trates. It follows from this, as has been already ' 
remarked, that no jmblic act could ho pt'rfonned ! 
without consulting the auspices, no election could ' 
be held, wo law passed, no war waged ; for a ne- 
glect of the auspices would have been equivalent to 
a declanition that the gods had ceased to rule tlio 
Roman sfeite. 

There still remain three points in connection with 
the auspices which require notice: — 1. The rela- 
tion of the nmgistmtes to the aupnrs in taking the 
auspices. *2. The manner in which the magistrates 
received the auspices. 3. The relation of the dif- 
ferent magistrates to one another with respect to 
the auspices. We can only make a few brief re- 
marks upon each of these important matters, and 
must refer our readers for fuller information to the ' 
masterly discussion of Ruhiao (li'dm. Ver/assung, '' 
p* 48, &c.), to whom we are indebted for a great j 
part of the present article. I 
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I 1. The distinction between the duties of the 
I magistrates and the augurs in taking the auspices 
is one of the most difficult points connected with 
this subject, hut perhaps a satisfactory solution of 
these difficulties may he found by taking an his- 
torical view of the question. We are told not only 
that the kings were in possession of the auspices, 
hut that they themselves were acquainted with 
the art and practised it. Romulus is represented 
to have been the best of augurs, and from him all 
succeeding augiurs received the chief mark of their 
office, the lituus, with which that king exercised 
his calling. (Cic. de Div. i. 2, ii. 17 ; Liv. i. 10.) 
He is further stated to have appointed three augurs, 
hut only as his assistants in taking the auspices, 
a fact which is important to bear m mind. (Cic. 
de Tiep. ii. 9.) I'lieir dignity gradually increased 
in consequence of their being employed at the 
inauguration of xlie kings, and also in consequence 
of their becoming the preservers and depositaries 
of the science of augury. Formed into a collegium, 
they handed down to their successors the various 
rules of the science, ■while the kings, and siibsf'- 
qiicntly the magistmtes of the republic, were liable 
to change. Their duties thus became twofold, to 
assist the magistrates in taking the auspices, and 
to preserve a scientific knowledge of the art. They 
wore not in possession of the auspices themselves, 
though they understood them better than the ma- 
gistrates ; the lightning and the liirds were not 
sent to them but to the magistrates ; they dis- 
charged no independent functions either political 
or ecclesiastical, and are therefore described by 
Cicero as primti {De Dwk, i. 40.) As the 
augurs were therefore merely the assistants of the 
magistrates, they could not take tlie auspices 
without the latter, though the magistrates on the 
contrary could dispense with their assistance, as 
must frequently have hajjpened in the appointment 
of a dictator by the consul on military expeditions 
at a distance from the city. At the same time it 
must be borne in mind, that as the augurs wmre 
the inteqireters of the science, they possessed the 
right of declaring whether the auspices were valid 
or invalid, and that too whether they were present 
or not at the time of taking them j and whoever 
questioned their decision was liable to severe 
punishment. (Cic. de Leg. ii 8.) They thus pos- 
sessed in reality a veto upon eveiy important public 
transaction. It was this power which made the 
office an object of ambition to the most distin- 
guished men at Rome, and which led Cicero, him- 
self an augur, to describe it as the highest dignity 
in the state {de Leg. ii. 12). The augurs frequently 
employed this power as a ]K>lilical engine to vitiate 
the election of such parties as were unfavouralffe 
to the exclusive privileges of the patricians, (Liv. 
vi. 27, viii. 23.) 

But although the augurs could declare that there 
was some fault in the anspiees, yet, on the oiIht 
hand, they could not, in favour of their office, de- 
clare that atiy uufavourabh: sign had appeared to 
them, since it was not to them that the auspices 
wore sent. Thus we arc told that the augurs did 
not possess the $pediOy that is, the right of hiking 
the state-aiiBpicos, This q>eciio^ of which we have 
already hneily spoken, was of two kinds, one 
more extensive and the othit more limited. In 
the one case tlie!'|ifi*Bon, who exorcised it, could 
put a stop to thd,' 5 P)oecdings of any other magis- 
tmto by his obnuntiiilo i this was oalled 
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mniiatio (perliaps also spectio cum mmtiahone)^ and 
belonged only to tlic highest magistrates, the con- 
suls, dictators, interregcs, and, with some modifica- 
tions, to the praetors. In the other case, the person 
^yho tooh; the causes only exercised the spectio in 
reference to the duties of his own office, and^could 
not interfere with any other magistrate : this was 
called specho sine mmiiatione^ and belonged to the 
other magistrates, the censors, acdilcs, and quaes- 
tors. Now as the augurs did not possess the 
auspices, they consequently could not possess the 
spectio {hahere spechonem) ; but as the augurs were 
constantly employed hy the magistrates to take the 
auspices, they exercised the spectio, though they 
did not joosscss it in virtue of their office. When 
they were employed hy the magistrates in taking 
the auspices, they possessed the right of the nm- 
tuifin^ and thus had the power, hy the declaration 
of unfavourable signs (phnuntiatio)^ to put a stop 
to all important public transactions (Cic. de Leg. 
ii. 1'2). In this way wo are able to understand 
the assertion of Cicero (Philipp, ii. 32), that the 
angurs possessed the 7iimticcfio, the consuls and the 
other (higher) magistrates both the spectio and 
unntiatio ; though it must, at the same time, be 
borne in mind that this right of ^mntmtio only be- 
longed to them ill conscquimco of their being em- 
ployed by the magistrates. (Respecting the passage 
of Festus, s. V. spectio, which seems to teach a dif- 
ferent doctrine, sec Rubino, p. 58.) 

2. As to the manner in which the magistrates 
received the auspices, there is no reason to suppose, 
as many modem writers have done, that they wore 
confeiTed upon them in any special manner. It 
was the act of their election which made tlicm the 
recipients of the auspices, since the comitia, in 
which they were appointed to their office, were 
held auspicate^ and consequently their appointment 
was regarded as ratified hy the gods. The auspices, 
therefore, passed immediately into their hands 
upon the abdication of their predecessors in office. 
There arc two circumstances which have given 
rise to the opinion that the magistrates received 
the auspices hy some special act. The first is, that 
the new magistrate, immediately after the midnight 
on which his office began, was accustomed to ohseiwo 
the lieavcns in order to obtain a happy sign for 
the commencement of his duties (Dionys. ii. 6). 
But he did not do this in order to obtain the 
auspices ; he already possessed them, and it was 
in virtue of his possession of them, that ho was able 
to observe the heaYeiis. The second circumstance 
to which we have been alluding, was the mavgu- 
ratio of the kings on the Arx after their election 
in the comitia (jiv. i. 18). But this inauguration 
had reference simply to the priestly office of the 
king, and, therefore, did not take place in the case 
of the republican magistrates, though it continued 
in use in the appointment of the rex sacrorum and 
the other priests. 

3. The auspices bclongingtothe difTercnt magis- 
trates were divided into two classes, called arnpida 
jkcmma or mujora and minom. The former, which 
belonged originally to the kings, passed over to the 
consuls on the institution of the republic, and like- 
wise to the extraordinary magistrates, the dictators, 
interregcs, and consular trihimos. When the con- 
suls were deprived in course of time of part of their 
duties, and separate magistrates were created to 
discharge them, they naturally received the anspi* 
cia majora also : this was the case with the cen- 
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sors and praetors. The quaestors and the ciirule 
aediles, on the contrary, had only the auspicia 
minora, because they received them from the con- 
suls and praetors of tlie year, and their auspictvs 
were derived from the majom of the higher ma- 
gistrates. (Messalla, ap. Gell. xiii. 15.) 

It remains to trace the history of the college of 
augurs. W e have already seen that it was a com- 
mon opinion in antiquity that the augurship owed 
its origin to the first king of Rome, and it is ac- 
cordingly stated, that a college of three angurs was 
appointed hy Romulus, answering to the number 
of the early tribes, the Ramnes, Tities, and Lu- 
cerenscs. This is the account of Cicero (dc Rep. 
ii. 9), who supposed Numa to have added two 
more (ii. 14), without, however, stating in what 
way these latter corresponded to the tribes. On 
the other side stand different statements of Livy, 
first, one (iv. 4) which is probably an error, in 
which the first institution of augurs is attributed 
to Numa, seemingly on the theory that all the 
Roman religion was derived from the second king: 
secondly, a statement of far more importance (x. (>), 
that at the passing of tlie Ogulniau law the angurs 
were but four in number, which Livy himself, who 
recognised the principle of the number of angui's 
corresponding to that of the tribes, supposes to 
have been accidental. This is improhahle, as 
Niebuhr has shoivn (Hist, of Rome, vol. iii. p. 
352), who thinks the third tribe was excluded 
from the college of augurs, and that the four, 
therefore, represented the Ramnes and Titles only. 
It is hard to suppose, however, that this sup(*- 
riority of the Ramnes and Tities over the third 
tribe could have continued dovTi to the time of 
the Ogulnian law (u. c. 300): moreover, as two 
augurs apiece were appointed from each of the two 
first tribes, and the remaining five from the plehs, 
it docs not appear how the Lneeres could over have 
obtained the privilege. A different mode of re- 
conciling the contradictory numbers four and three 
is sought for in another statement of Cicero (de 
Div, i. 40), that the kings were augurs, so that 
after their expulsion another augur may have been 
added instead of them to the original number 
which represented the tribes. Probably this is 
one of tlie many cases in early Roman history in 
which the only conclusion we can come to is, that 
the theory of what ought to have been according 
to antiquarians of a later age differed from what 
actually was according to the earliest accounts to 
which LRy had recourse. 

The Ogulnian law (B.aSOO), which increased 
the number of pontiffs to eight, by the addition of 
four plebeians, and that of the augurs to nine hy 
the addition of five plebeians, may be considered a 
sort of aera in Roman history. The religious dis- 
tinction between the two orders which had been so 
often insisted upon was now at an end, and it was 
no longer possible to use the auspices as a political 
instrument against the plebeians. The number of 
nine augurs which this law fixed, lasted down to 
the dictatorship of Sylla, who increased them to 
fifteen, a multiple of the original three, probably 
with a reference to the early tribes. (Liv. Hpit 
89.) A sixteenth number was added by Julius 
Caesar after his return from Egypt (Dion Casa, 
xlii. 51.) 

The members of the college of augum possessed 
self-election (caoptaii)* At first they were ap- 
pointed by the king, but as the king himself was 
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an augur, tlieir appointment b 3 ’' iiira ■was not con- 
hidered contrary to this principle. (Romulus coop- 
tdvit cmgures, de Rep. ii. 9.) Tliey retained the 
right of co-optation until B. c. 103, the year of 
the Domitian law. By this law it was enacted 
that yacancies in the priestly colleges should he 
filled up by the yotes of a minority of the tribes, 
f. e. seventeen ont of thirty-five chosen by lot 
(Cic. de Leg. Aqr. ii. 7 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 12 ; Suet. 
Ner. 2.) The Domitian law was repealed by 
Sulla B. c. 81 (Pseiido-Ascon. in Cic. Dw. p. 102, 
ed. Orelli), but again restored B. c. 63, dining the 
consulship of Cicero, by the tribune T. Aunius 
Labienus, with the support of Caesar (Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 37). It was a second time abrogated by 
Antony B. c. 44 (Dion Cass. xliv. 53) ; whether 
again restored by Hirtius and Pansa in their 
general annulment of the acts of Antony, seems 
uncertain. The emperors possessed the right of 
electing augurs at pleasure. 

The augurs were elected for life, and even if 
capitally convicted, never lost their sacred charac- 
ter. (Plm. Ep. iv. 8.) When a vacancy occurred, 
the candidate was nominated by two of the elder 
members of the college (Cic. FkiL ii. 2), the electors 
were sworn, and the new member was then so- 
lemnly inaugurated. (Cic. BmL 1.) On such 
occasion there was always a splendid banquet given, 
at which all the augurs were expected to be present. 
(Cic. ad Fain. vii. 26, ad JUL xii. 13, 14, 35.) 
The only distinction in the college was one of age ; 
an elder augur always voted before a younger, even 
if the latter filled one of the higher offices in the 
state. (Cic. de Sen.' 18.) The head of the college 
was called magistei' collegiL It was expected that 
all the augurs should live on friendly terms witli 
one another, and it was a rule that no one was 
to bo elected to the office, who was known to be an 
enemy to any of the college. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 1 0.) 
The augur, who had inaugurated a younger member, 
was always to be regarded by the latter in the light 
of a parent (in parentis eim loco colere^ Cic. 
Bnd. 1). 

As insignia of their office the augurs wore the 
trahea^ or public dress (Serv. ad Jen. vii, 612), 
and carried in their hand the likms or cui-ved wand. 
[Lituus.] On tlie coins of the Romans, who 
filled the office of augur, we constantly find the 
litum, and along with it, not un frequently, the 
capis, an earthen vessel which was list'd by them 
in sacrifices. (Liv. x. 7 ; Varr. L,L. v. 121, cd. 
Miiller.) Both of these instriimeiits are seen in 
the annexed coin of Lcnfulus, 



The science of the augurs was called augumm 
and Jus migurium,., and wai preserved in books 
(Ubri augitrules)^ which iu‘e frequently mentioned 
in the ancient writers. The expression for con- 
sulting the augurs was referre ad augures^ and 
their answers were called deereta or nsponsa amgu- 
mm. The science of augury had greatl^r declined 
in the time of Cicero ; and although ho frequently 
deplores xtsneglect mixhFoDmmlme, yotnoither 
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he nor any of tlie educated classes appears to have 
had any faith in it. What a farce it had become 
a few years later is evident from the statement of 
Dionysius (ii. 6), who informs us that a new 
magistrate, who took the auspices upon the first 
day of his office, was accustomed to have an augui 
oil his side, who told him that lightning had ap- 
peared on his left, which was regarded as a good 
omen, and although notliing of the kind had 
happened, this declaration was considered suffi- 
cient. (Mascov, JOe Jure J uspioii Gpud Romanos, 
Lips, 1721 ; Werthcr, Re Anguriis Romams, 
Lemgo, 1835 ; Creimer, Sgmbolik, vol. ii. p. 935, 
&c. ; Miiller, Etmsiccr, vol. ii. p. 110, &c. ; llar- 
tung, Die Religion dcr Rdmer, vol. i. p. 98, &c. ; 
Gottling, Gesduchte der Rom. SianUvcrJ'. p. 1 98, &c . ; 
Becker, Rom. Alterfh. vol. ii. part i. p. 304 ; but 
above all Rubino, Rhm. Verfassuwj, p. 34, &c.) 
AtlGURWCULUM. [Augue, p. 176, a.] 
AUGURA'LK. [Augur, p. 17G, a.] 
AUGUSTAG-iES (sc- Ludi, also called Augtih- 
tahci„ sc. certamina^ ludiora, and by the Greek 
writers and in Greek inscriptions, iiSci/rra, :$e- 
€d(ripa, AvyovaruKta), weie games cc'h'brated in 
honour of Augustus, at Rome and in other parts 
of the Roman empire. After the battle of Actmni, 
a (juimpiennial festival (v(xvi)yvpis Tcevrerrjpls) 
was instituted ; and the biiUhday (yevcOXia) of 
Augustus, as well as that on which the victory was 
announced at Rome, were regarded as festival days. 
(Dion Cass. li. 19.) In the provinces, also, in 
addition to temples and altars, quinquennial games 
were institiitful in almost every town. (Suet. Jng. 
59.) The Roman equites were aceustomed of tlidr 
own accord to cclelirato the birthday </{ Augustus 
in every alternate year (Suet. Aug. 57) ; and the 
praetors, before any decree had been passed for the 
purpose, were also in the habit of exhibiting games 
every year in honour of Augustus. (Dion Cass. 
Hv. 26, 30). It was not, however, till b, c. 11, that 
the festival on the birth-day of Augustus ivas for- 
mally established by a d(^c^'ee of the seimto (Dion 
Cass. liv. 34), and it is this fc^stival which is 
usually meant when the Aug«stab*s or Augustaha 
are mentioned. It was celobmicd iv. Id. Octobr. 
At tlie death of Augustus, this festival assumed a 
more solemn character, was added to the Easti, 
and celehratod to his honour as a god. (Tac. A?iu. 
L 13 ; Dion Cass. Ivi. 46.) Hence, Tacitus speaks 
of it as first established in the reign of Tiberius 
(Ami. L 54.) It was henceforth exhibited annually 
in the circus, at first by the tribunes of tlie plebs, 
at the coimncncemont of the reign of Tiberius, but 
after wards by the praefior peregrimw. (Taci t. A nn. 
i, 35; Dion Cass. Ivi. 46.) These games con- 
tinued to be exhibited in the time of Dion Cassius, 
that is, about a, T), 230 (liv. 34). 

Tlie augustales, or augustalla, at Neapolis 
(Naples), were celebrated with great splendour. 
They were instituted in the lifetime of Augustus 
(Suet, Aug. 08), and wore celolffated every five 
years. According to Strabo (v. p. 246), who 
speaks of those gamej without mentioning their 
itanm, they rivalled the most magnificent' of the 
Grecian festivals. Tliey consisted of gyimiMtic 
and musical contests, and lasted for several days. 
At these games the Emperor Claudius brought 
forward a Greek »ri|6dsr, and received the prk^ 
(Suet. Claud. 1 1 ; coaifiate Dion Cass. ffi) 
Augustalta were also celebmted at 

Alexandria, as appears from m inacriptiou In 
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Gruter (316. 2) ; and in this city tliore^was a mag- 
nificent temple to Augustus (JS,5§acxr57ov^ Avgus- 
tale). We find mention of angustalia in numerous 
other places, as Pergamus, Nicomcdia, &c. 

AUGUSTA'LES, the name of two classes of 
priests, one at Rome and the other in the muni- 
cipia, frequently mentioned in inscriptions. 

I. The Aiigusiales at Rome, properly called so- 

dales Angusiales, which is the nanie^tliey always 
hear in inscriptions, were an order of priests (Angus- 
taliuin sacerdotium) instituted hy Tiberius to attend 
to the worship of Augustus and the Julia gens. 
They were chosen hy lot from among the principal 
persons of Rome, and were twenty one in number, 
to which were added Tiberius, Drusiis, Claudius, 
and Germanicus, as members of the imperial 
famil}^. (Tacit i. 54.) They were also called 
sacerdoies Augustales (Tacit. A nn.^ ii. 83) ; and 
sometimes simply (Tacit JFTist ii. 95.) 

Similar priests were appointed to attend to the 
worship of other emperors after their decease ; and 
we accordingly find in inscriptions mention made 
of the sodales FlavU^ Jladnanules, Acliani^ Anio- 
nmi, &c. It appears that the Jlamines Augustales 
ought to he distinguished from the sodales Augus- 
tales. We find that fiamines and sacerdotes were 
appointed, in the lifetime of Augustus, to attend to 
his worship ; but wo have the express statements 
of Suetonius and Dion Cassius that this worship 
was confined to the provinces, and was not prac- 
tised in Rome, or in any part of Italy, during the 
lifetime of Augustus. (Tacit. A^m. i. 10 ; Suet. 
Aug. 52 ; Dion Cass. li. 20.) Women even were 
appointed priestesses of Augustus, as appears from 
an inscription in Gruter (320. 10) : this practice 
probably took its origin from the appointment of 
Livia, by a decree of the senate, to he priestess to 
her deceased husband. (Dion Cass, ivi, 46.) It 
seems probable that the sodales Augustales were 
entrusted with tlie management of the worship ; 
hut that the fiamines Augustales were the persons 
who actually offered the sacrifices and performed 
the pthcr sacred rites. A member of the sodales 
Augustales was sometimes a flamen also (Orelli, 
Jmerip. 2366, 2368) ; and it is not improbable 
that the fiamines were appointed hy the sodales. 

II. The Augustales in the municipia arc sup- 
posed by most modem writers, in conserpience of the 
statement of the scholiast on Horace (Sat ii 3. 281), 
to have been a class of priests selected hy Augustus 
from the lihertini to attend to the religious rites 
connected with the worship of the Lares, which 
that emperor was said to have put up in places 
%vhere two or more ways met. (Orelli, insenp, 
vol. ii, p. 197.) But A. W. Zumpt, in an excellent 
essay on this subject, brings forward good reasons 
for rejecting this opinion. [Compar. CoMWTAniA.] 
He thinks it much more probable that this order 
of priests was instituted in the mnxiicipia in imita- 
tion of the Augustales at Rome, and for the same 
object, namely, to attend to the worship of Augustus. 
From the numerous inscriptions in which they are 
mentioned, we Icara the following facts respecting 
tlieni. They formed a collegium and were ap- 
pointed by the decurkmus^ or senate of the muni- 
cipia. They were generally lihertini, which is 
easily accounted for by the fact, that none but the 
freeborn (mgenui% could obtain admission into the 
curia of the municipia; and as there seem to have 
been many expences connected with the discharge 
of the duties of the Auguatiilcs, the decurioncs 
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would not be anxious to obtain this distinction, 
while the lihertini on the contrary, who were 
generally a wealthy class and were not invested 
with any honour, would naturally covet it. The 
Augustales ranked next in dignity to the decu- 
nones; and as they were mostly men of property, 
they came in course of time to form a middle class 
between the decuriones and plelis, like the eques- 
trian order at Rome. Thus, in the inscriptions of 
many municipia, we find the decuriones, Augus- 
tales, and plehs, mentioned together as the thu'c 
classes into which the community was divided. 
The six principal members of the college were 
called Sevin, a title which seems to have been 
imitated from the Seviri in the equestrian order 
at Rome. (Egger, Escamen Critique des Historiens 
andens de la Vie et du Megne d‘' Auguste, Paris, 1 844, 
Appendix II , treats of the Augustales ; hut see 
especially A. W. Ziimpt, IJe Augustalihm et Seviris 
Augustalihus Commentatio EpigrapMca^ Berol. 
1846.) 

AUGUSTUS, a name bestowed upon Octa- 
vianus in b. c. 27, by the senate and the Roman 
people. It was a word used in connection with 
religion, and designated a person as sacred and 
worthy of worship ; hence the Greek writers trans- 
late it by S€§a(rrJs. (Dion Cass. liii. 16, 18 ; 
Suet. Aug. 7 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 91 ; Flor. iv. 12 ; 
Oros. vi. 20 ; Censorin. 22 ; Ov. Fast. i. 607.) It 
was not a title indicative of power, but simply a 
surname ; and is hence called hy Suetonius (Fib. 26) 
nomen hereditarium. It was, however, borne not 
only by Tibenus and the other emperors con- 
nected with the family of Augustus, hut was 1ik(‘- 
wise adopted hy all succeeding emperors, as if 
desccnde4 either by birth or adoption, from the 
first emperor of the Roman world (in ejm nomen 
velut quadani adoptions aut jure Im'editarid succe- 
defre,, Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 10). The name of 
Augusta was frequently bestowed upon females of 
the imperial family, the first instance of which 
occurs in the case of Livia, who received this title 
upon her adoption into the Julia gens on the death 
of her husband Octavianus (Tac. Ann. i. 8) ; hut 
Augustus belonged exclusively to the reigning em- 
peror till towards the end of the second century 
of the Christian acra, wlien M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus both received this surname (Spartian. A eh 
Verus, 5, M. Ant. Phil. 7). From this time i-ve 
fre<iuently find two or even a greater numlier of 
Augusti; and tliongh in that and in all similar cases 
the persons honoured with the title were regardiil 
as participators of the imperial power, still the one 
who received the title first was looked upon as tlie 
head of the empire, V’"hen there were two Au- 
gusti we find on coins and inscriptions A V G G, 
and when three A V G G 0. From the time of 
Probus the title became perpetuus Auefusius, and 
from Philippus or Claudius Gothieus semper Au- 
gustus, the latter of which titles was borne by t!ie 
so-called Roman emperors in Germany, (Eckliel, 
vol. viii, p, 354, &c.) [Caesar.] 

AVIA^RIUM. [Agricultura, p. 68, b,] 
AULA. rOoMUS.] 

AULAEUM. [SlPARirjM.] 

AU'REUS. [AxjrwM,] 

AURRGA. ICmcm.] 

AXJRUM gold. The remarks made 

under Argentum apply to a great extent to gold 
as well as silver, and the sources of information 
respecting both the precious metals arc specified in 
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that article. It would appear from a passage in tlic 
Aniigona (v. 1038), that in the time of Sophocles 
gold -was rare at Athens. Indeed throughout the 
whole of Greece, though gold was hy no means un- 
known, it appears to have keen obtained chiefly 
through the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and the 
adjacent islands, which possessed it in abundance. 
The Homeric poems speak constantly of gold as 
being laid up in treasuries, and used in large quan- 
tities for the purposes of ornament ; but this is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that Homer 
was an Asiatic Greek. The chief jilaces from 
which the Greeks procured their gold were India, 
Arabia, Armenia, Colchis, and Troas. It was 
found mixed with the sands of the Pactolus and 
other rivers. 

Almost the only method of purifying gold, known 
to the ancients, seems to have heen that of grinding 
and then roasting it, and hy this process they suc- 
ceeded m getting it very pure. This is what wc 
aic to iindei'stand by the phrase aTr€(l>dov 

in Thucydides (ii. 13), and by the word obmssam 
in Plmy (//. iV. xxxiii. 3. s. 19), and elsewhere 
(Forcellini s. tJ. obrussa). Respecting the use of 
gold in the fine arts, especially in the chrysele- 
phantine statues, see Toueutigb. The ait of 
gilding was known to the Greeks from the earliest 
times of which we have any information. (Horn. 
Od. iii. 425, vi. 232 ; Plin.7/. M xx.xiii. 3, s. 19, 
6. s. 32.) 

Greek Gold Money. — The time when gold 
was first coined at Athens is very imcertaiu. 
Aristophanes speaks in the Frugs (406 b . g .) of nh 
Kaivhv xpyo'foi', “'■the new gold money ” (v, 719), 
which he immediately afterwards calls nrovriph 
Xa\Kia (v. 724). The Scdioliast on this passage 
states that in tlic preceding year the golden statues 
of Victory had been coined into money, and he 
quotes IJellanicus and Philochoms as authorities 
for this statement. It would appear from the lan- 
guage both of Aristophanes and the Scholiast, and 
it is probable from the circumstances of Athens at 
the time (it was the year belbrc the battle of 
Aegospotami), that this was a greatly debased gold 
coinage, or perhaps only gilt money, struck to meet 
a particular exigency. This matter is distinct from 
the general question respecting the Athenian gold 
coinage, for the Attic money was proverbial for its 
purity, and the grammarians, who state that Athens 
had a gold coinage at an early period, speak of it i 
as very pure. There are other passages in Aristo- i 
phanes in which gold money is spoken of; but in 
them he is referring to Persian money, which is 
known to have been imported into Athens before 
the Athenians had any gold coinage of their own, 
and even this seems to have been a rarity. (Sec 
Aristoph. Acham. v. 102, 108, EqniL v. 470, 
Av. T. 574.) Homosthcncs always uses kgyvgUv 
for money, except when he is speaking of foreign 
gold. In the speech against Phormio, where he 
repeatedly uses the word xpvcrlov^ we are expressly 
told what was the money he refeited to, namely, 
120 staters of Cyzicus (p. 914 ; compare his speech 
vphs AaKplr, p, 935). Isocrates, who uses the 
word in the same way, speaks in one passage of 
buging gold money (xpvirwPHv) in exchange for 
silver (Trapezit, p, 367). In many passages of the 
orators, gold money is expressly said to have been 
imported from Persia and Macedonia. If we look 
at the Athenian history, we And that the silver 
mines at Ijaurion were regarded as one of the 
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greatest treasures possessed by the state ; but no 
such mention is made of gold. Thucydides (ii, 13) 
in emmiorating the money in the Athenian trea- 
sury at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
does not mention gold ; and Xenophon speaks of 
the money of Athens in a manner which would 
' lead us to suppose that it had no gold coinage in 
his time (Vectigal, iv. 10). The mines of Scaptc- 
hyle, in Thrace, were indeed worked some years 
before this period (Tlnicyd. iv. 105) ; but the gold 
procured from them does not appear to have been 
coined, but to have been laid up in the treasury in 
the form of counters ((p6o7des, Bdckh, Imcrip. vol. i, 
pp. 145 , 146 ), Foreign gold coin was often brought 
into the treasury'-, as some of the allies paid their 
tribute in money of Cyzicus. The gold money thus 
introduced may have been allowed to circulate, 
while silver remained the current money of the state. 

The character of the Attic gold coins now in 
existence, and their small iiinuher (about a dozen), 
is a strong proof against the existence of a gold 
currency at Athens at an early period, I’liero are 
three Attic staters in the British Museum, and one 
in the Hunterian Museum at Glai^gow, %v'hicli th(‘re 
is good reason to lielieve are genuine ; their wiiighta 
agree cvactly with the Attic standard. In the 
character of the impression they bc‘ar a striking 
resemblance to the ohl Attic silver; hut they differ 
from it by the ab.sence of the thuk bulky form, and 
the high ndief of the impnsssion whicli k seen in 
the old silver of Athens, and in the old gold coins 
of other stales. In thickness, volume, and tiio 
depth of the die from which they were struck, they 
clobcly re.scinble the IMacedmuan coinage. Now, 
as upon the rise of the MactAonian empire, gold 
became plentiful in Greece, and was coined lu 
large quantities by the hlaeiAoiuan kings, it is not 
improbable that Athens, like other Grecian states, 
may have followed their examph*, and issued a gold 
coinage in imitation of her ancient silver. On the 
whole, it apj)ears most probable that gold moimy 
was not coined at Athens in the period hetweioi 
Fcriclcs and Aloxamler tlio Great, if we except the 
solitary issue of delmsed gold In the year 497. 

A question similar to that just discussed arises 
with respect to other Greek sUtes, winch w<' know 
to have had a silver curreiicy,but of which a fewgold 
coins are also found. This 'is the case with A<‘gina, 
Tliebes, Argos, Carystus in Kuboi'a, Acarnania, 
and Aetolia. But of thc.se coins all, cxciqit two, 
hoar evident marks, in their weight or workman- 
ship, of belonging to a period not earlier than 
AU*-\ander the Great There i.s gn*at reason, then ‘- 
fore, to believe that no gold coinngo mtisted in 
Gr<‘oce Proper before the time of that monareh. 

But from a vviy t'arly period the Asiatic nations, 
and the Grm'k cities of Asia Minor and tlio adja- 
cent islands, as well as Sicily and Gyrene, posMJShVd 
a gold coinage, which %vaH more or less current In 
Greece. Herodotus (i. .04) says that the I^ydians 
were the first who coined gold, and the stater of 
Croesus appears to have been the earliest gold coin 
known to the Grw‘ks. The Baric was a Persian 
cf>hi. Statm's of C^yzicus and Pliocaea had a con- 
siderable ctirreiuy in Oroece. There was a gold 
coinage in Samos as early as tim time of Polyemtes. 
(Herod. iiL 56.) The islands of* Siphiios and 
Thasos, which possessed gold mlnos, appear to hare 
had a gold coinage at an early pori,od. In mqit of 
the coins of th«* Greek dtics of Asia Mtomr tlq 
racial is very base* The Maccdwiian gold 
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came into circulation in Greece in the time of 
Philip, and continued in use till the subjection of 
Greece to the Romans. [Djeicus; Statee.] 
Roman Gold Money. — The standard gold 
coin ot Rome was the am'e2is nuiimms^ or denarius 
aureus^ ^yhich, according to Pliny {11. N, xxxiii. 3. 
s. 1 3) was first coined 6‘'2 years after the first silver 
coinage [Argentum], that is in the year 207 b.c. 
The lowest denomination was the i<c7'U})uiiim.^ which 
was made cgual to 20 sestertii. The weight of the 
scriipuliim, as determined by Mr. Hussey (Ancient 
Weights and Mone^) was 18'OGgrs- In the British 
Museum there are gold coins of one, two, three, 
and four scrupula, the weights of which are 17*2, 
34'd, 51*8, and 68'9 grains respectively. They 
bear a head of Mars on one side, and on the other 
an eagle standing on a thuiideiholt, and beneath 
the inscription “ Roma.’' The first has the mark 
XX (20 sestertii) ; the second, xxxx (40 sestertii) ; 
the third, v)/ x (60 sestertii). Of the last we sub- 
join an engraving : — - 



Pliny adds that afterwards aurei were coined of 
40 to the pound, which weight was dinimishcd, 
till under Nero (the reading of this word is doubt- 
ful) they were 45 to the pound. This change is 
supposed, fi'om an examination of extant specimens, 
to have been made in the time of Julius Caesar. 
The estimated full weight of the aurei of 40 to the 
pound is 130*1 grains, of those of 45 to the pound 
115*64 grains. No specimens exist which come 
up to the 130*1 grains ; the heaviest known is one 
of Pompey, which weighs 128*2 grains. The aver- 
age of the gold coins of Julius Caesar is fixed by 
Letronne at 1*25*66 grains, those of Nero 115*39 
grains. Though the weight of the aureus was 
dimiiushcd, its proportion to the weight of the de- 
narius remained about the same, namely, as 2 : 1 
(or rather, perhaps, as 2*1 ; 1). Therefore since 
the standard weight of the denarius, under the 
early emperors, was 60 grains, tlmt of the aureus 
should bo 120. The average weight of the aurei 
of Augustas, in the British Museum, is 121*26 
gmins ; and as the weight was afterwards dimi- 
nished, we may take the average at 120 grains. 
There seems to have been no intentional alloy in 
the Roman gold coins, hut they generally confeuned 
a small portion of native silver. The average alloy 
aureus of the Roman emperors, therefore, 
contained *4 of a grain of alloy, and there- 
fore 119*6 grains of pure gold* Now a sovereign 
contains 113*12 grains of pure gold. Therefore the 
value of the aureus in terms of the sovereign is 
III : fi| = 1*0564= H. Id. and a little more 
than a halfpenny, This is its value according to 
the preseixt worth of gold ; hut its current value in 
Home was different from this, on account of the dif- 1 
fcrcnce in the worth of the metal. The aureus I 
passed for 25 denarii ; therefore, the denarius ! 
being it was worth 17s. 8Jcl The ratio of the ' 
value of gold to that of silver is given in the article ! 
Argentum. The following cut represents an 
aureus of Augustus in the British Museum, which 
weighs 121 grains. 
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Alexander Sevcnis coined pieces of one-half and 
one third of the aureus, called f: 7 emissu and tJ'emis^ 
sis (Lamprid. Akoc. Sev. c. 39), after which time 
the aureus was called soUdus. 

Constantine the Great coined aurei of 72 to the 
pound ; at which standard the coin remained to 
the end of the empire. (Cod. x. tit, 70. s. 5 ; 
Hussey, On Ancient Weights and Mo7iey; Wurm, 
De Po7id. &c.) [P. S.] 

AURUM CORONA'RIUM. When a general 
in a Roman province had obtained a victoiy, it 
was the custom for the cities in his own provinces, 
and for those from the neighbouring states, to send 
golden crowns to him, which were carried before 
him in his triumph at Rome. (Liv. xxxviii. 37, 
xxxix- 7; Festiis, s. u. Triumpkales Coro?iac.) This 
practice appears to have been borrowed from the 
Greeks ; for Chares related, in liis history of Alex- 
ander (ap. A then. xii. p. 539. a.), that after the 
conr[uest of Persia, crowns were sent to Alex- 
ander, which amounted to the weiglit of 10,500 
talents. The number of crowns which were sent 
to a Roman general was sometimes very groat. 
Cn. Manlius had 200 crowns carried before him in 
the triumph which he obtained on account of his 
conquest of the Gauls in Asia. (Liv. xxxix, 7.) 
In the time of Cicero, it appears to have boon 
usual for the cities of the provinces, instead of 
sending crowns on occasion of a victory, to pay 
money, which was called aurum coronarium. (Cic. 
Leg. Agr, ii. 2*2 ; Gell. v. 6 ; Monura. Ancyr.) 
This offering, which was at first voluntar}^, came 
to he regarded as a regular tribute, and seems to 
have been sometimes exacted by the governors of 
the provinces, even when no victory liad been 
gained. By a law ©f Julius Caesar (Cic. in Pis, 
37), it was provided that the aurum coruiiariiim 
should not bo given unless a triumph was decreed ; 
but under the emperors it was presented on many 
other occasions, as, for instance, on the adoption (it 
Antoninus Pius. (Capitolin. Anton. PiteSi c. 4.) It 
continued to be collected, apjiarcntly as a part of 
the revenue, in the time of Valentinian and Theo- 
dosius. (Cod. 10. tit. 74.) 

Servius says (ad Virg. Ae^i. viii. 721), that 
aurum coronarinm was a sum of money exact( 3 d 
from conquered nations, in consideiRiion of tlie 
lives of the citizens being spared ; but this state- 
ment does not appear to be correct. 

AURUM LUSTRATjK was ata imposed by 
Constantino, according to Zosimus (ii, 38), upon 
all merchants and traders, which was payable at 
every lustrum, or every four years, and not at eveiy 
five, as might have been expected from the original 
lenj^h of the lustrum* This tax was also called 
auH et argmtl ooUatm or premtaMo., and thus in 
Greek ^ (rvvr4\eia. f} rov xp'^dapyhpov, (Cod, 1 1 . 
tit. 1 ; Cod. Theod. 13. tit. 1.) 

AURUM VICESIMATilUM. [Aerawum, 

p. 23, h,l 

AUSPEX. [Augur,] 

AUSPFCIUM. [Au(juR,j 
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AUTIIF/NTICA. [Novellak] 
AUTHBPSA (av6€xf/7is), wliicli literallj’' means 
“ self- boiling” or “ self-cooking,” was tlie name of 
a 'vessel, wliicli is supposed by Bdttiger to have 
been used for beating water, or for keeping it hot. 
Its form is not known for certain ; but Bbttigor 
{Sabina, Tol. ii. p. 30) conjectures that a vessel, 
which is engraved in Caylus {Recited d''AQitiqidth, 
vol. ii. tab. 27), is a specimen of an authepsa. 
Cicero (pro Roue. Amerin, 46) speaks of autliepsae 
among other costly Corinthian and Delian, vessels. 
In later times they were made of silver. (Lara- 
prid. Hehogalh 19 ; but the reading is doubtful.) 
The cacabus seems to have been a vessel of a 
similar kind. 

AUTOMOLIAS GEAPHF/ {abropLoKias \ 
ypa<p'n), the accusation of persons charged with | 
having deserted and gone over to the enemy during 
war (Pollux, vi. 151). There are no speechi^s 
extant upon this subject. Petitus, however, col- 
lects (Leg. Alt. p. 674) from the words of a com- 
mentator upon Demosthenes (Ulpian), that the 
punishment of this crime was death. Meier (Aft. 
Proc. p. 365) awards tlic presidency of the court in 
which it was tried to the generals ; but the circum- 
stance of persons who left the city in times of 
danger without any intention of going over to the 
enemy, being tried by the Areiopagus as traitors 
(Lycurg. c. Leocrat. p. 177), will make us pause 
before w'c conclude that persons not enlisted as 
soldiers could be indicted of this offence before a 
military tribunal. [J. S. M.] 

ADTO'NOMI (avTovofioi), the name given 
by the Greeks to those states which were governed 
by their own laws, and were not subject to any 
foreign power. (Time. v. 13, 27 ; Xcii. IML v. 1. 
§ 31.) This name was also given to those cities 
subject to the liomans, wbicli were permitted to 
enjoy their own laws, and elect their owm magis- 
trates (Omnen, suh leglbiis ct judiens vscie, avroito- 
(liap atfeptae, revmwiuf, Cic. Ad Att. vi. 2). 
This permission W'us regarded as a great pnvihige, 
and mark of honour ; and we accordingly find it 
recorded on coins and medals, as, for instam*(‘, on 
those of Antioch ANTiOXEnN MHTPOnOA. 
AOTTONOMOT, on those of Halicarnassus AAIKAF- 
NACCEHN ATI’ONOMaN, and on those of many 
other cities, (fcjpanhciin, De PraesL et VmNn- 
mism. p. 739. Amst. 1671.) 

AVD'LSIO. [CoNPusio.] 

AUXILIAHiES. [Boon..] 

AXAMENTA. [Salil] 

AXINE [Secuwr.] 

AXIS. [Cuaitus.] 

A^XONES also calledl kwrheis (wop- 

wooden tablets of a square or pyramidienl 
form made to turn on an axis, on wliich wore 
written the laws of Solon. According to some 
writers the Atjcoms contained the civil, and the 
Kurhek the religious laws ; according to others the 
Kurheu had four sides and the Awms three sides. 
But at Athens, at all events, they must have been 
identical, since such is the statement of Aristotle 
(cep. PluL Sol, 25). They were at first preserved 
in the acropolis, hut were afterwards placed, 
tlirough the advice of Ephialtcs, in the agora, in 
order that all persons might bo able to toad them. 
A small portion of them was preserved in the lime 
of Plutarch in the prytaneium. (Pint. Sot, 25 j 
SchoL ad Aridoph An. 1360; Schol ad ApolL 
RImL iv. 280 ; llarpocrat. 5 v6pQ$ ( Her- 
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maim, Gricclt. StanUdllcrih. § 1U7, n. 1 ; Waclis- 
niuth IML Atlothimibh. vol. i. p. 491, 2nd ed.) 


B. 

BACCHANA'LIA. [Dionvsia.] 
BAKTE'UIA {fiaicrr)pia), a Mail borne by tlic 
dicasti at Athens. [Dicastes.] 

BA'LATHO, a professional jester, buffoon, m 
parasite, (Hor, Sat. i. 2. 2.) In Horace (Sai ii. 
8. 21) Balatro is used a.s a proper nanic—Servilius 
Balatro. An old Scholiast, in commenting on this 
word, derives the common word from the proper 
names ; buffoons being called balatroncs, Ix'cause 
Servilius Balatro was a buffoon: but this is op- 
posed to the natural mference from the former pas- 
sage, and was said lo get rid of a difficulty. Festiu 
derives the woid from blatea, and sujipo&es liulhmns 
to hav<‘ been calhffi Imlatroiu s, because they warn 
duty follows, and were covered with spots of mud 
(6/«Aw'), w'itli which they got spatt(‘rcd in walking; 
but this is oppostnl to sound etymology and Cfun- 
nion sense. Another writer has derived it from 
harathrum, and supposes Imffoous to have beam 
called balatroiies, because they, so to apeak, carrit'd 
their jesting to maiket, even into the vmy deptli 
(harathruni) of the shambles {harathrum inaeellt, 
llor. Ep. i. 15. 31). Pmdiaps Isalatro may be 
coiniected with hala-re (to bbait like a sht‘ep, and 
liencc) to sp<*ak sillily. It is probably connect<‘d 
with hluiero., a busy-body. (GeU. i. 15.) Bahi- 
trones were ]iaid for their jc‘sts, and tlie table's of 
the wealthy were generally 0 }H*n to tluun for the 
sake of the annisemcnt the)- alfoiab-d, [A. A.J 
BALI8TA. [Tokmkntum. | 

BA''LNEAE, Ba/imae, Ikdnmm, Btdmeum, 
Thermae (aadpiyOos, ^aKwynop, A ovrpSv ) . 

These words are all commonly translated by our 
genend term bath or baths ; !mt in the writings 
of the earlier and better authors tiny arc used 
with discrimination. Jkdavum or haUrmtm, whidi 
, is derived from the Gri'ck ^aXauunv (Varro, JM 
Ling, Lat. ix, 68, cd. Xlulier), signifieH, in its 
primary sense, a hath or bathing- vessel, such as 
most persons of any coin!c‘t|uenco amongst the llo- 
maas possessed in their own hou.Ht'8 (Cic. Ad All. 
ii. 3), and hence the chain fuT winch contained the 
bath (Cic. Ad Fam. xiv. 20), which in also tlie 
pro}>cr translation of the word htduearmm. The 
diminutive is adopted by Sen<‘ca ( 

86) to designate the baib-ri om of Scipio, in the 
I villa at Litermmi, and is expressly us(*d to eha- 
I racteriae the modesty of refmblieau maimers as 
j compared with the luxury of his owm times. But 
when the baths of private individuals became more 
I sumptuous, and coinjuise-d many rooms, instead of 
tlie one Ruiafl cbamiier cb’scribial by Beneea, the 
plural balnea or hufhan was adopted, which still, 
in cori’cct languagi', had nderenee oiilyf to the baths 
of private petwmH. I’huH Cicero terms the baths 
at the villa of his brother Qainius {Ad Q. FmL iil 
i 1. § I) bakvaiia. Jiatnem and halmm,^ which 
I according to Varro {S)q Ling, LuL viii. 25, ix 41, 
ed. HUUer) have no singular miwber% were the 
public baths. Tima Cicero (Pm CmUM) speaks 
of kdmm Smta$„ balnms and in 


* Ii<dma IS, however, tmedja the singular to de- 
signate a private bath in a,n inscription 
lioinesius. (Anwr. xi 115.) , „ I 
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halneamm {Ih, 2G), and Anlus GclliiisCiii. 1, x. 3) 
of hahieas Sitias. But this accuracy of diction is 
neglected by many of the sub&ciiiient -writers, and 
particularly by the poets, amongst -whom hahea is 
not uncommonly used in the plural number to sig- 
nify the public baths, since the word halneae could 
not be introduced in an hexameter yerse. Pliny 
also, in the same sentence, makes use of the neuter 
plural hahea for public, and of bnlnmm for a private 
hath. (AJp. ii. 1 7.) Thermae hot springs) 

meant properly warm springs, or baths of warm 
wo ter ; hut came to be applied to those magnificent 
edifices which grew up under the empire, m place 
of the simple habm(G of the republic, and which 
comprised within their range of Imildings all the 
appurtenances belonging to the Greek gymnasia, 
as well as a regular establishment appropriated for 
bathing. (Juv. vii. 233). Writers, however, 
use these terms without distinction. Thus the 
baths erected by Claudius Etruscus, tbe freedraaii 
of tbo Emperor Claudian, are styled by Statius 
(Si/h. i. 5. 13) balnea^ and liy Martial (vl 42) 
Etrusd tJienmilae. In an epigram by Martial (ix. 
76 ) — subice babiemn tlumnis — the tenns are not 
applied to the whole building, but to two diUcrent 
cLambers in the same edifice. ! 

Greek Baths. — Bathing was a practice familiar 
to the Greeks of both sexes from the earliest times, 
both in fresh water and salt, and in the natural 
warm springs, as well as vessels artificially heated. 
I’hus Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, king of 
j*hacacia, goes out with her attendants to wash 
her clothes ; and after the task is done, she bathes 
herself in the river. {Od, vi. 58, 65.) Ulysses, 
who is conducted to the same spot, strips and takes 
a bath, whilst Nausicaa and her servants stand 
aside. (Od vi, 210 — 224.) Eurojia also bathes 
in the river Anauras (Mosch. Id. ii. 31 ), and Helen 
and her coinpanions in the Eurotas. (Theocr. Id. 
vii. 22.) Warm springs were also resorted to for 
the purpose of bathing. The 'HpdKXaa \ovrpa 
shown by Hephaestus or Athena to Ilercuh^s are 
cchdirated by the poets. Pindar speaks^of the hot 
baths of the nymphs — Xovrpa 
(Otj/mp. xii, 27), and Homer (/4xxh, 149) celo'- 
brates one of the streams of the Scamander for its ; 
warm temperature. The artificial warn bath was 
taken in -a vessel called ktrdpwOos by Homer, and 
by Athenaeus (i. p. 25). It would ap- 
pear from the description of the bath admijiistered 
to Ulysses in the palace of Circe, that this vessid 
did not contain water itself, but was only u.sed for 
the bather to sit in while the warn water was 
poured over him, which was heated in a large 
caldron or tripod, under which the fire was placed, 
and when snfficiently warmed, was taken out in 
other vessels and poured over the head and 
shoulders of the person who sat in the dfrdpLivdos. 
{Od. X. 359 — 365.) Whore cleanliness merely was 
the object sought, cold bathing was adopted, which 
was considered as most bracing to the nerves 
(Athen. L c.) ; hut after violent bodily exertion or 
fatigue warm water was made use of, in order to 
refresh the body, and relax the over tension of the 
muscles, (M. ih.; comp. Horn. II x. 576, Od. iv. 
48, et alibi/) 

The dffdpivOos was of polished marble, like the 
basins (hhra) which have been discovered An the 
Roman baths, and sometimes of silver, Indul* 
gence in the warm bath was considered, in Homer’s 
time, a mark of effeminacy ( Od, viii. 248). 
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The use of the warm bath was preceded by bath- 
ing in cold water (II. x. 576). The later custom ef 
plunging into cold water after the warm bath men- 
tioned by Aristeidcs (vol. i. Or<xL 2. Sacr. Serm. 
p. 515), who wrote in the second century of oui' 
era, was no doubt boiTOwed from the Romans. 

After bathing, hotli sexes anointed themselros 
with oil, in order that the skin might not be left 
harsh and rough, especially after warm water. 
(Od. vi. 96 ; Athen. l.c. ; Plin. IT. N. xiii. 1. ; 
see also II. xiv. 172, xxili. 186.) The use of pre- 
cious unguents (fivpct) was unknown at that early 
period. In the heroic ages, as well as later times, 
refreshments were usually taken after the bath. 
(Od. vi. 97.) 

The Lacedaemonians, who considered warm 
water as enervating and effeminate, us^'d two 
kinds of baths ; namely, the cold daily bath in the 
Eurotas (Xen. IM. v. 4. § 28 ; Plut. J/c. 23), 
and a dry siidorific bath in a chamber heated with 
warm air by means of a stove (Dion Cass. liii. 
p. 515, cd. Hannov. 1606) ; and from them the 
chamber used by the Romans for a similar purpose 
was termed Aoc’owicwm (compare Strabo, iii. p. 413, 
ed. Siebcnkces, and Casaub. ad lor.). 

At Athens the fre(iucnt use of the public baths 
was regarded in the time of Socrates and De- 
mosthenes as a mark of luxury and effeminacy. 
(Demosth, c. PoJyd. p. 1217.) Accordingly Pho- 
cioii was said to have never bathed in a jiublic 
bath (eV ^aXavdep Bpiaocneboyrt, Plat. JVioe. 4), 
and Socrates to have made use of it very seldom. 
(Plato, Sjt/mp. p. 174.) It was, however, only the 
warm baths (^aXavda, called by Horner ^eppd 
Xovrpd) to which objection was made, and which 
in ancient times were not allowed to be built 
within the city. (Athen. i. p. 18, b.) lire esti- 
mation in which such haths were held, is ex- 
pressed in the following lines of Heimippus (ap. 
Athen. L c.) 

Met rhp> Afi, ov pivTQi rhv dpdpa XP'^ 

rhtf dyaBhpy ovBl ^€p}jioXovrdiPy & erh vroms* 

In the Clouds of Aristophanes the dlmm k6yos 
warns the young man to abstain from the baths 
(^aXavdm direx^crdaiy 1. 978), which passage, com- 
pared with 1. 1028 — 1037, shows that warm haths 
arc intended by the word ^aXavcTa. 

The baths (^dkavdld) were either public (Zp-. 
fxScria, dppoo'teiboprd) or private (fSm, Ihiarixcd). 
The former W{U‘e tbe property of tbe state, but tbe 
latter were built by private individuals, and were 
opened to the public on the payment of a fee 
(^wlXouTpoj/). Such private baths are mentioned 
by Plutarch (Bemeir. 24) and Isaens (De Bicaenq, 
her. p, 101), who speaks of one which was sold for 
3000 drachmae, (Be PUlmt. Ur. p. 140.) Baths 
of this kind may also have been intended some- 
times for the exclusive use of the persons to whom 
they belonged. (Xen. iGp, Atk ii. 10.) A small 
fee appears to have been also paid by each person 
to the keeper of tbo public baths (^aXweds), which 
in tbe time of Lucian was two obeli, (fmeiau, 
Le^pk 2. voL ii. p. 320.) 

We know very little of the baths of the Athe- 
nians during the republican period ; for the account 
of Lucian in his Hippias relates to baths con- 
structed after the Roman model. On ancient vases, 
on which persons ai'e represented bathing, we never 
find any thing corresponding to a modem ba.th in 
which persons can stand or sit ; but there i» always 
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a round or oval basin (Xovr^p or Xovr'npiop),, 
in^ on a stand (v7r6(frarop)^ by tbe side of which 
those who are bathing are represented, standing 
undressed and washing themselves, as is seen in 
the following woodcut taken from Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s vases. (Tischbcin, i. pL 58.) The word 
AHM02IA upon it shows that it belonged to a 
public bath. 



The next woodcut is also taken from the same 
work (i. pi. 59), and represents two women bath- 
ing. 'J'he one on the right hand is entirely naked, 
and bolds a looking-glass in her riglit hand ; the one 
on the left wears only a short kind of xirctiwiv. Bros 
is represented hovering over the bathing vessel. 



Besides the Aovr^pey and Xovr^ipia there wore 
also the vessels for batlnng, large enough for per- 
sons to sit in, which, as stated above, arc called 
affdfXLvQoi by Ilonier and TriJeAot by the later 
Greeks (Schol. ad Arhioph, EquiL 1055 ; IJesych. 
s, n. nuaAos ; Pollux, vii. 168). In the 
baths there was also a kind of sudorific or vapour 
bath called 'wvpia or wpiar’fipiop^ which is nuui- 
tioned as early as the time of Herodotus (iv. 75). 
(Compare Pollux, vii. 3 68 ; Athon, v. p. 207, f., 
xii. p. 519, e. ; Pint. Cm. 1.) 

The persons who bathed probably brought with 
them strigils, oil, and towels* The strigil, which 
was called by the Greeks &TX^yyis or Idcrrpa, 
was nsiially made of iron, but sometimes also of 
other materials. (Pint. /wsiJ, Zac. 32 ; Aelian, 
xii. 29.) One of the figures in the preceding 
woodcut is represented with » strigil in his hand j 
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several strigils arc figured l»elow. The Greekfi 
also used dilferent materials fur cleansing nr wash- 
ing themselves in the bath, to which the general 
name of pv/Apa was given, and -winch were sup- 
plied by the jSaXaveiis. (Aristoph. Li/sXfr. 87 7.) 
This usually consisted of a lyc made of lymi 

or wood-ashes (^KOvia\ ot iiitnini, and ol full<Ts 
earth (717 xi/^twAla, Aristoph. Ran. 710 and Bcliol. ; 
Plat. iv. p. 430). 

The bath wm generally taken shortly InTure the 
deivvop or principal meal of the da}’’. It was tin* 
practice to take first a warm or vapour, and aftcr- 
vmrds a cold bath (Pint cie primo frig. 10 ; Pairs, 
in 34. § 2), though in the time of Homer the cold 
hath aj>])eai8 to have been taken first and the warm 
aftcrwaids. The cold -watt*!* wa.s nsnally poured . 
on the back or shoulders ol the batlmrs by ibe 
pcr,X(iue:vs or his nssL-tants, who are railed irapax^- 
roLL. (Plat. /iV/n i. p. 311; Lncuin, Dcmagh. AV- 
i'oni. IVh vol. ill. p. .703; Pint do f/ind. 0, JjHtphih. 
Lac. 49.) Tile vesr.<*l, from which flu* vater \\a * 
jionnHl, was caOed upvraira. ( .Vrisloph. Eqittf. 
imi7 ; 'Pheuplu. Char. 9.) In tbe fust of the pre 
ceding noo(lcut^ a iropoxavt/v i,-. n*prewiit(*(i willi 
an apvnuva in his liaiKbs. 

Among the (Jn-eks a per.-vnn was ahvaya bathed 
at birtli, inarruure, and after death [Fn.Ntsj; 
whence it h said of the Ihsrd.'miaaH, an Illy- 
rian p<‘opIe, that they bathe only thrhe m their 
livi's, at Imlli, marriage, .and after death. ^ (NiioL 
DiiinuHC. ap. Sfufi. v. 51, p. 1.72, Gai.d’.) The 
water in which the bride was bathed (Aotwpoe 
pvp(l>iH6y, Ari^ftopli. fj/iugr. 37H) at Athens, was 
taken from the fountain of Kallirrboc, ^Ufich was 
called from the time of Peisi.sfnitns 'Eimdicpnwns. 
(Tlmcyd. ii, 15.) Compare Ihdiut, hi. Hi ; liar- 
pocrat. .*f, n. AimrpoqApa^^ who sayn that the \\'Jder 
was fetched hy a boy, who was the nearest re|a,“ 
tioii, and that thi.s boy was called Aoorpwpdpow 
llu also states tlmt wnU*r wan fetched ttt tin* Kiine 
way to batlie the bodies of timse who had died im* 
married, and timt on the laonuimiitH of Hirh, ahoy 
was repr(‘Hent(‘d holding ?t water-vessel {iSpia}^ 
Pollux (l.c.% however, states tlmt it was a female! 
wlio fetched tbe water on fitteh occasions, aticl Ge- 
mnsthenes (c. Lmdmr. p. 1089. 23 ; rtmipan* p, 
1086. 14. &c.) sptaiks of ^ hmrpmpSpm' m the 
momnnent of a perHon who bad dtinl ntima cried. 
In remains of ancient art we find girls r(*pre>ent«*d 
as XovTpo<^Apoi^ but iiev<*r boys, ( Brduhted, Rriif 
Dedcripihn of ihirhfRra aarient f*rrvk roww, pi, 
27 . The best account of tlie Greek baths C giieit 
by Becker, C/iarilirs^ voi. il. pp, 135 * I ifl, pp. 
459-~-462.) 

Roman liutha . — 'The Homans, in the earlier 
periods of their history, used tlie hath hut hloni, 
and only for hwdth uiitl el(‘anrme.'h, not sw a 
luxury. Tlum %ve barn from Hencca {Kp, ftij) 
that the ancient Bonmns waslied tlmir legi aiirl 
anus daily, and bathed their whole body ojum a 
week. (Comp* Pat. da iJk ZMitr. itp. Non, lib 

T. Z^pMppmifi ; CJolum. iL Tt 1 . 6. § 2lb) 

It is not nworded at wba,t preciMC imrlod tbf‘ ««« 
of the wann bath was first introduced ammigi^t flie 
Htimans ; but’wc lf*ara from Heiiwa {/. «f.) llnit 
Heipio bad a warm bath In bw villa tfc LItereum | 
which, however, was of tbe isImpleHt kiftil, cemilit"* 

‘ ing of a single chamber, hut wiflicknt for tli« 
necessary purposes, ami without any prcsteiwiww 
to Itmiry, li was small and he 

“'after the wmnier of tim aneieiited* mm 
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dcscrilies tlie public batlis as ohsmm ct grc^ali 
iectorio hidiicta^ and cis so simple in tlicir arrange- 
ments that the aedile judged of the proper tem- 
perature by his hands. These were baths of warm 
wetter ; but the practice of heating an apartment 
with warm air by lines placed immediately under 
it, so as to produce a vapour hath, is stated hy Va- 
lerius Maximus (ix. 1. § 1) and hy Pliny (//. iV. ix. 
54. s. 79) to have been invented by Sergius Grata, 
who lived in the age of L. Crassus, the orator, 
before the Marsic war. The expression used by 
Valerius Maximus is balnea pensilia, and by Pliny 
bulimas pensiles^ which is diifercntly explained by 
different commentators ; but a single glance at the 
plans inserted below will be sulHcient in order to 
comprehend the manner in which the flooring of 
the chambers was suspended over the hollow cells 
of the hypocaust, called by Vitruvius su^ensura 
caldariormn (v. 11), so as to leave no doubt as to 
the precise meaning of the invention, which is more 
fully exemplified m the following passage of Au- 
soniiis (Mosell. 337) : — 

Quid (inemorem) quae sulphurca substructa cre- 
pidine fumant 

Balnea, ferventi cum Mulciber haiistns operto, 

V olvit anhelatas tcctona per cava fiammas, 

Inclusum glomcrans acstu exspirante vaporem?” 

By the time of Cicero, the use of baths, both 
public and private, of warm water and hot air, had 
bt'comc general (JEplsL ad Q. Frat hi. 1 ) ; and we 
learn from one of liis orations that there were 
already baths {bdueas Sentas) at Rome, which 
were open to the public upon payment of a small 
sum {Pro Cml 25, 26). 

Ill the earlier ages of Roman history a much 
greater delicacy was observed with respect to bath- 
ing, even amongst the men, than was usual among 
the Greeks ; for according to Valerius Maximus 
(ii. 1. § 7) it was denned indecent for a father to 
bathe in company with his own son after he had 
attained the age of puberty, or a son-in-law with 
his father-in-law, (Comp. Cic. De Qf. i. 35, De 
Oral. ii. 55.) But virtue passed away as wealth 
increased ; and when the thennae came into use, 
not only did the men bathe together in munbers, 
but even men and women stripped and batbed 
jn’omiscuously in the same bath. It is true, how- 
ever, that the public estahlisiiments often con- 
tained separate Laths for both sexes adjoining to 
each other (Vitruv. v, 1 0 ; Varro, De Ling. Lat. ix. 
63)? SIS will be seen to have heiui the case at the 
])aths of Pompeii. Aulus GelHiis (x. 3) relates a 
story of a consul’s wile who took a whim to bathe 
at Tcanum (Teano), a small provincial town of 
Campania in the men’s baths ihalmis mrilibm) ; 
probably, because in a small town, the female de- 
partment, like that at Pompeii, was more confined 
and less convenient than that assigned to the men ; 
and an order was consequently given to the Quaes- 
tor, M. Marius, to turn the men out But whether 
the men and women were allowed to use each 
other’s chambers indiscriminately, ox that some of 
the public establishments had only one common 
set of baths for both, the custom prevailed under 
the Empire of men and women bathing indiscrimi- 
nately together. (Plin. //. iV. xxxiii. 12. s, 54.) 
This custom was forbidden by Hadrian (Bpart. 
/Mnc. 1), and by M. Aurelius Antoninus (Capi- 
tolin. Anton, c. 23) ; and Alexander Severus pro- 
hibited any baths, common to both sexes (mnm 
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miaia), from being opened in Rome. (Lampiid. 
Alent. Sev. c. 42.) 

When the public baths (J)alneae) were first in- 
stituted, they were only for the lower orders, who 
alone bathed in public j the people of wealth, as 
well as those who formed the equestrian and sena- 
torial! orders, used private baths in their own 
houses. But as early even as the time of Julius 
Caesar we find no less a personage than the mother 
of Augustus making use of the public establish- 
ments (Suet. 94); and in process of time 
even the emperors themselves bathed in public 
with the meanest of the people. (Spart. lladr, 
c. 17 ; Trebcll. Pollio, Fe Gallkn, dmh. c. 17.) 

The baths were opened at sunrise, and closed 
at sunset ; but in the time of Alexander Severus, 
it would appear that they were kept open ncmiy 
all night. (Lamp. Alctv. Sev. 1. c.) The allusion 
in Juvenal {balnea node suhit^ Sat. vi. 410) pro- 
bably refers to private baths. 

The price of a bath was a quadrans, the smallest 
piece of coined money, from the age of Cicero 
downwards {Cie.PtoCml. 26 ; Hor. /S'®;?, i. 3. 137 ; 
Juv. Sat vi. 447), which was paid to the keeper 
of the bath {halneator) ; and hence it is termed by 
Cicero, in the oration just cited, qtcadmntaria per- 
mutation and by Seneca {Ep. 86) res quadra?itaria. 
Children below a certain age were admitted free. 
(Juv. Sat. ii. 152.) 

Strangers, also, and foreigners were admitted to 
some of the baths, if not to all, without payment, 
as we learn from an inscription found at Rome, 
and quoted by Pitiscus. {Lex Antiq.) 

L. OCTAVIO. L. P. CAM. 

BUPO. TRIB. MIL 

QUI LAVATIONEM GBATUITAM MUNICHUBUS, 
INCOLIS 

irOSPITIBTJS ET ADVENTORIBUS. 

The baths wore closed when any misfortune 
happened to the republic (Fabr. Descr. Urb. Rom. 
c. 1 8) ; and Suetonius says that the Emperor Caligula 
made it a capital oifence to indulge in tlie luxury 
of bathing upon any religious holiday. (J5.) They 
were originally placed under the superintendence 
of the aediles, whose business it was to keep them 
in repair, and to see that they were kept clean and 
of a proper temperature. {Ib, ; Sen. Ep. 8 6.) In the 
provinces the same duty seems to have devolved 
upon the quaestor, as may bo inferred from the 
passage already quoted from Aulus Gellius (x. 3). 

The time usually assigned by the Romans for 
taking the batli was the eighth hour, or shortly 
afterwards. (Mart. Ep. x. 48, xi. 52.) Before 
that time none but invalids were allowed to bathe 
in public. (Lamprid. A/eu?. Act. 2-1.) VitruviuB 
reckons the hours best adapted for bathing to bo 
from mid-day until about sunset (v, 1 0). Pliny 
took his bath at the ninth hour in summer, ami at 
the eighth in winter {Ep. iii. 1, 8) ; and Martial 
speaks of taking a bath when fatigued and weary, at 
thctenthhour,and even later, {Epig, iii, 36, x.70.) 

When the water was ready, and the baths pre- 
pared, notice was given by tfie sound of a bell —* 
aes therniarum. (Mart. Ep, xiv. 1 63.) One of 
these bells, with the inscription Pirmi Balnka- 
TORis, was found in tlie thermae Hiocletianae, in 
the year 1548, and came into the possession of tins 
learned Fulvius IJrsinus, {Append, ad Ciaccoii. 
de 7'nelm. ) 

Whilst the bath was used for health merely or 
cleanliness, a single one was considered sufiicieut 
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fit a time, and tliat only -when requisite. But the 
iiixiirles of the empire knew no such bounds, and 
the dail 3 »- bath was sometimes repeated as manj^ as 
seven and eight times in succession — the number 
which the Emperor Connnodiis indulged himself 
with. (Lampnd. Cbwz. c. 2.) Gordian bathed seven 
times a day in summer, and twice in winter. The 
Emperor Gallienns six or seven times in summer, 
and twice or thrice in winter. (Capitolin. GuJl. 
c. 17.) Commodus also took his meals in the bath 
(Lamprid. 1. c.) ; a custom which was not confined 
to a dissolute Emperor alone. (Comp. Martial, 
Mphg, xii. 1 0.) 

It was the usual and constant habit of the Ro- 
mans to take the bath after exercise, and pre- 
viously to their principal meal (poena) ; but the 
debauchees of the empire bathed after eating as 
well as before, in order to promote digestion, so as 
to acquire a new appetite for fresh delicacies. Nero 
is related to have indulged in this practice. (Suet. 
Nero^ 27 ; comp. Jnv. Sat. i. 142.) 

Upon quitting the biith it was usual for the 
Romans as well as the Greeks to be anoint(‘d with 
oil ; but a particular habit of body, or tendency to 
certain complaints, sometimes required this order 
to bo rovex’sed ; ibr which reason Augustus, who 
suffered from nervous disorders, was accnstonied to 
anoint himself before bathing (Suet. Aitg, <52) ; 
and a similar practice was adopted by Alexander 
Severus, (Lamprid. Akx, Sou. L c.) The most 
usual practice, however, seems to have been to 
take some gentle exercise (cxcrcitatio).^ in the first 
instance, and then, after bathing, to bo anointed 
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either in the sun, or in tlu' tepid or thermal cham- 
ber, and finally to take their ibod. 

The Romans did not conlunt tlumi'-cdves with a 
single bath of hot or cold water; but they vunit 
through a course of baths in siiccessimi, which 
the agency of air as well as watm* was ajiphed. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise order in 
which the course was usually taken, if indeed 
there was any general practice beyond the whim 
of the individual. Under imAical treatment, the 
succession would, of coui’se, be regulated by the 
nature of the disi^ase for which a cure was sought, 
and would vary also according to the diirerent 
practice of different physicians. It is certain, 
however, that it was a general pi*actice to close 
the pores, and brace the body after thfi exce.s.sire 
perspiration of the \a|)oiir liath, citlicr by pouring 
cold water over the head, or by pluu'^jng at oiiec 
into the or into a river. (Auson. A/o.se//. 

IMl.) Musa, the physician of Augustus, is said to 
liavc introduced this practice ('Plin. //. Ak x\w 7. 
s. ov'5), wliich bi'caine {piite the fasliion, in eon- 
sequence of the benefit which the -unperor derhed 
from it, though Dion (liii. p. f>l7) aemises Musa, of 
having artfully caused the dinth of* Marrellus by 
an inqiroper application of the same treatment. In 
other cases it was considered eondueive to hf*aJtfi 
to pour wann watm* owt tin* head liefore the 
vapour bath, and cold water immediately aftr-r it 
(Plin.//. N". xxviii.^4. s. M ; Cels. !k: Mai. I, 

; and at oth(*r tinn's, a huecession of warm, 
tepid, and cold wafer was resorted to. 

The two phyi/iciaus Galen and Geb.us diiler in 



some respects as to the order in wliich the batlis 
should be token ; the former recommending first the 
hot air of the Laconictim (Mpi ^epptp)^ next the 
luith of warm water (i/Swp ^epinhy and Xourpor^), 
afterwards the cold, and finally to bo well rubbed 

* Aoarpor. ^ In this passage it is plain that the 
word Kovrpoj/ is used for a warm f)ath,,in which 
sense it also occurs in the same authox*. Vitruvius 
(v. 11), on the contrary, says that the Greeks used 
the same word to signify a cold bath (fnipda 
lawtioj GfUGci XovTpov vocitunt)* The con- 
tradiction between the two authors is here pointed 
out, for the purpose of showing the impossibility, 
as well as impropriety, of attempting to affix owe 
precise meaning to each of the different terms 


(Galen, De MetfuAo Mvdemli, x, Hb p. Thil, 7lip, e«l 
Kiilm) ; whilst the latter recommends his patienfrf 
first to sweat for a short time in the tepid cfiam her 
(tepiflummi)., without imdresHiug; then to prowwl 
into the thermal diamber {vnlidutmm^^ and after 
having gone through a regular cmitoo of perspir- 
ation there, not to descend, into tho warm bath 
}>ut to pour a quantity of warm water 
over the lu*ad, fcfmn tepid, awl finally cold f afier- 
wards to bo scraped with the strigii (perfrimri). 
[and finally rubbed^ dry and anomtei <Cok 
i. 4.) Such, in all probability, ww the umiil 
haint of the Romans when the bath was Muoried 

made use of by %U writers Sa to 

tnoir bathing cstablish^aenti* 
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to as a daily source of pleasure, and not for any Apollinaris {Epist, li, 2), and Seneca {Epist. 51, 
particular medical treatment; tlie more so, as it 56’, 86). 

resembles in many respects tbe system of bathing But it would be almost liopcdcss to attempt to 

still in practice amongst the Orientals, who, as arrange the information obtained from these 
Sir W. Gell remarks, succeeded by conq^iiest to writers, were it not for the help afforded us by the 
the luxuries of the enervated Greeks and Romans.” extensive ruins of ancient baths, such as the 
(Gell’s Pompeii^ vol. i. p. 80, ed. 1832.) Thermae of Titus, Caracalia, and Diocletian, but 

Having thus detailed from classical authorities above all the public baths (J)aJnea6) at Pompeii, 
the general habits of the Romans in connection which were excavated in 1824 — ^25, and were 
with their system of bathing, it now remains to found to be a complete set, constructed in all their 
examine and explain the internal arrangements important parts upon rules very similar to those 
of the structures which contained their baths ; laid down by Vitruvius, and in such good preserv- 
which will serve as a practical commentary upon ation that many of the chambers were complete, 
all that has been said. Indeed there are more even to the ceilings. 

ample and better materials for acq^iiiring a thorough In order to render the subjoined remarks more 
insight into Roman maimers in this one particular, easily intelligible, the woodcut on the preceding 
than for any other of the usages connected with page is inserted, which is taken from a fresco 
their domestic habits. The principal ancient au- painting xipon the walls of the thermae of Titus at 
tliorities are Vitnivras (v. 10), Lucian ('iTnrias ^ Rome. 

0aX6,v^LoVy a detailed description of a set of baths The annexed woodcut represents the ground 
erected by an architect named Hippias), Pliny the plan of the baths of Pompeii, which are nearly 
Younger, in the two letters describing his villas (ii. surrounded on three sides by houses and shops, 
17, V. 6), Statius {Balneum Etrusci^ Silv, i. 5), thus forming wbat the Romans termed an insu/a.. 
Martial (vi.. 42, and other epigrams), Sidonius The whole building, which comprises a double 



set of batbs, has six different entrances from the rounding the mmth (the outer curb of whiHi is 
street, one of which A, gives admission to the marked upon the plan by th(^ thin line drawn 
smaller sot onlj, which are supposed to have been round it), and alt<‘r descending three steps, the 
appropriated to the women, and ‘five others to the bather finds upon liis left hand a small chamlx^r 
male department; of which two, B and C, com- (1), which coiitained a convenimico *), and 

municate directly with the fiimaces, and the other proceeds into a covered portico (2), which ran 
three I>, E, F, with the bathing apartments, of round throe sides of an opmi (3), 

which B’, the nearest to the forum, was the prin- and these together formed the vestibule of the 
eipal one ; the other two, D and E, being on dif- baths — vmtibulum (Mhmrum (Cic, Pro LW.26), 
ferent sides of the building, served for the conve- in which the servants belonging to the esmblislj- 
nicncG of those who lived on the north and east ment, as well as tlie attendants of the bathers, 
sides of the city. To have a vaiioty of entrances waited. There are scats for theif accommodation 

(4^3501$ roXXats r^BvptaplvQv) is one of the quali- • — — — - , , 

ties eimmeratod by Lucian as necessary to a well- * latrina was also used previously to the time 
constructed set of batbs. (Ilippw^ 8.) Passing of VaiTO for the batliing- vessel, qmsi immnM 
through the principal entrance F, which is re* (Varro, ix, 68. ed. Muller; compare 

moved from the street by a narrow footway sur* Lucill. ap. Non. c. 3, n. 13L) 
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placed underneath the portico (or, a). This ^com- 
partment answers exactly to the first, which is de- 
scribed by Lucian (1. c. 5). Within this court the 
keeper of the baths (bahfMtor) who exacted the 
quadrans paid by each visitor, was also stationed ; 
and the box for holding the money was found in 
it. The room (4), which runs back from the 
portico, might have been appropriated to him ; or, 
if not, it might have been an oeeiis or exedra^ for 
the convenience of the better classes whilst await- 
ing the return of their acquaintances from the in- 
terior, in which case it will correspond with the 
chambers mentioned by Lucian (1. c, 5), adjoining 
to the servants’ waiting-|)lace (eV apidrepq Se r&v 
is Tpv(p^]p 7 raps(XfC€va<TfMSPC»}p oiktj/xcitwu^. In this 
court likewise, as being the most public place, 
advertisements for the theatre, or other announce- 
ments of general interest, were posted up, one of 
which, announcing a gladiatorial show, still re- 
mains. (5) Is the corridor which conducts from 
the entrance E, into the same vestibule. (G) A 
small cell of similar use as the corresponding one 
in the opposite corridor (1). (7) A passage ^of 

communication which leads into the chamber (8), 
the /ri</iduriumy which also soiwcd as m 
rium^ or a room for undressing ; and 

which is also accessible from the street by the 
door D, through the corridor (0), in which a small 
niche is observable, which probably served for the 
station of another huhiBCitoT^ who collected the 
money from those entering from the nortli Btre<*t. 
In this room all the visitors must have met before 
entering into the interior of the baths ; and its 
locality, as well as other characteristic features 
in its iittings up, leave no room to doubt that it 
served as an undressing room. It does not appear 
that any general rule of construction was followed 
by the architects of anticiuity, with regard to the 
locality and temperature best adapted for an 
axmdyterium. The word is not mentioned by 
Vitruvius, nor expressly by Lucian ; hut he says 
enough for us to infer that it belonged to the 
frigidarium in the baths of llippias {1. c. 5). 
“ Alter quitting the last apartment thmu arc a 
sufficient niimher of chambers for the bathers to 
undress, in the centre of which is an oevus con- 
taining three baths of cold water.” Pliny the 
younger says that the apodyUHtwti at one of his 
own villas adjoined the fngidnrmm {Ep, r. 0), 
and it is plain from a passage already quoted, that 
the apodgtenum was a warm apartment in the 
liaths belonging to the villa of Cicero’s brother, 
Quintus {asm in altei%m> apod,ijten% angukm pro- 
movi)y to which temperature Colsiis also assigns it. 
In the thennao at Rome the hot and cold depart- 
ments had probably each a sepamte apmlytenum 
attached to it ; or if not, the ground plan was so 
arranged that one apodyterium would bo contiguous 
to, and serve for both,*or either; but where space 
and means were circumscribed, as in the little city 
of Pompeii, it is more reasonable to conclude that 
the frigidarium. served as an apodytenum for those 
who confined themselves to cold bathing, and ^the 
tepidanum for those who commenced their ablutions 
in the warm apartments. Tlie bathers were (ex- 
pected to take off their garments in the apodytrAum^ 
it not being permitted to enter into the interior 
unless naked, (Cic. Fro CaH. 20.) They wen^ 
then delivered to a class of slaves, called oapmii 
(from the small case in which children car- 
ried their books to school), whose duty it was to 
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take charge of them. These men were notorious 
for dishonesty, and leagued with all the thieves of 
the city, so that they connived at the rol»])eri(‘s 
they were placed there to prevent. lienee the ex- 
pression of Catullus — O fur am opt time hahimtri- 
oiwni (Catmi. xxxiii. 1) and Traciulo in the lin- 
dens of Plautus (ii. 51), coini>lahis ])itt(‘rly 
of their roguery, which, in the capital, uas carried 
to such an excess that very severe laws were en- 
acted against them, the crime of stealing in the 
baths being made a capital olfcnce. ^ 

To rctuim into the chamber itself — it is vaulted 
and spacious, with stone seats along two sides of 
the wall (6, h), and a step for the feet below, 
slightly raised from the floor (pnlmms et gr(cdH,% 
Vitruv. V. 10). Holes can still he seen in the 
walls, which might have served for pegs on which 
the garments were hung when taken off. It was 
lighted by a window closed with glass, and orna- 
mented with stucco mouldings and painted yellow. 
A sectional drawing of this interior is givtai in Sir 
W. Gell’s Fompaii, 'i'here are no les,^ tlian sre 
doors to this chain her ; one led to the on trance E, 
another to the entrance ]>, a third to the biuail 
room (11), a fourtli to the Turnaces, a I'dtii to tlie 
tepid apartment, and the sixth opmied upon the 
cold hath (10), named iudiirerently by tlie ancient 
aiitluirs, mtalio.,iHtlat(mum^pm'iHU^ htipthlrrimn \ 
pnleits^ \otfrpor. The liatli, \Ui!ch is eoatetl ftith 
whit<5 marble, is 12 feet 10 inches in diamct('r, 
and about Hi fi'ct deep, and has two marble stigH 
to facilitate the descent into it, and a wait .sur- 
rounding it at the depth of Hi inclies from tin* 

; bottom, for the purpose of enabihig the bathers to 
sit down mul wash thennscKes. I’lie ample siy.e of 
this ba.sin explains to m uhat Lieero meant when 
ho wwote— Xa/eorew pimhmm nJuimm, iddjarfala 
brachkt mn offendermiur. It h probable that 
many p(‘r.sons contented tliewsehes with the eohl 
hath only. Instead of going timmgh the Severn 
course of perspiration in the warm apartments; 
and as tlm frigidarium alone could liav«* hiul no 
efifect in baths like these, whom it wieridy wrvejl 
as an apodytmum^ tin* ualatio miiHl lu* refemnl to 
when it is said that at one pt*riod cold baths were 
in such reepmat that scarcely any othum wvm uswL 
(GidiV Fomprii.i L e.) TInu'e i» a platform, or ain- 
hulatory {sehoh, Vitruv. v. Ifi) round the bath, 
also of marble, and four niches of tim sanui mate- 
rial disposed at r(‘gular intervals round the wails, 
with pedestals, for statues probably, phieed in 
them.T The c<dimg Is vaulted, ami the cham- 
ber lighted by a window in tiu* eeutre. 'Flu* 
annexed woodcut represents a frigidurium witli 
its cold bath {p’udms.f PI in. v. fl) at one ex* 
treniity, siqiposed to have formed a part of the 
Eormian villa of Oleero, to whose age the style <d‘ 


* The word hapfidenum (Plim If, v. fl) Is 
not a bath suPici<‘ntly large to iuinmrse the wimlo 
body, but a vesHC*!, nr containiiig cold 

water for pouring over the liwuL Chtmpiiro also 

Piin. Ep, xvii. 2. 

f According to Sir W. Hell (/. e.) with 
which he Interprets srk<d(a\ for the accommodation 
of persons waiting an opfjortmdty to bathe « but 
a jiassago of Vitnivius^(v. 1(1), ’liereaftor c|iwted, 
8e<nns to contradict this iiws of tlw term— 'and 
seats wesro plaeud in the frigidanmn iidjolaliig, for 
the exproHS purpow of ai^eonmiodatlng who 
, wero obliged to wait lor their turn* 
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conatnictiDn, and tlie use of the simple Boric 
order, undoubtedly belong. The bath itself, into 



whieli the water still continues to flow from a 
neighbouring spring, is placed under the alcove, 
and the two doors on each side opened into small 
chambers, which proliably served as apodijteria. 
It is still to be seen in the gardens of the Villa 
Chijtoseli, at Mola di Gacta, the site of the ancient 
Formlao* 

111 the cold bath of Pompeii the water ran into 
the basin through a spout of bronze, and ivas 
carried oil again through a conduit on the opposite 
side, It was also furnished with a waste-pipe 
under the margin to prevent it from running over. 
No. 11 is a small chamber on the opposite side of 
the fnyuluHum, which might have served for 
shaving {tondrl7ia\ or for keeping unguents or 
sfrujihs; and from the side of \\\q / nyidariuni^ the 
bather, who int(3iKlo(l to go through the process of 
warm bathing and sudation, entered into (Pd) the 
Upidarimii. 

This chamber did not contain water either at 
Pompeii or at the baths of Ilippias, but was merely 
heated with warm air of an agreeable temperature 
in order to prepare the body for the gi'oat heat of 
the vapour and warm baths, and, upon returning, 
to obviate tlio danger of a too sudden transition to 
the open air. In the baths at Pompeii this chamber 
served likewise as an apodylmuvi for those who 
took the warm bath ; for which purjiose the fit- 
tings up are evidently adapted, the walls being di- 
vided into a number of separate compartments or 
recesses for receiving the garments when taken off, 
by a series of figures of the kind called or 

T&lmnmes^ which project from the walls, and sup^- 
port a rich cornice above them. One of these di- 
visions, with the Tdamoms^ is represented in the 
article Atlantjss. Two bronze benches were also 
found in the room, which was heated as well by 
i!s contiguity to the hypocaust of the adjoining 
chamber, as by a brazier of bronze in 

which the charcoal ashes were still remaining 
when the excavation was made. A representation 
of it is given in the annexed woodcut. Its whole 
length was seven feet, and its breadth two feet six 
inches. 

In addition to this service there can be little 
doubt that this apartment was used as a depository 
for unguents and a room for anointing 
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undiiartum^ elaeoilLesiiim ) proper place for which 
is represented by Lucian (/. c.) as adjoining to the 



tepidarmm^ and by Pliny (Ep. ii. 17) as adjoining 
to the hypocaust ; and for which purpose some o£ 
the niches between the Telamones seem to be pe- 
culiarly adapted. In the larger establishments a 
separate chamber was allotted to these puiposes, 

, as may be seen by referring to the drawing taken 
from the Thermae of Titns ; but as there is no 
other spot within the circuit of the Pompeian baths 
which could be applied in the same manner, we 
may safely conclude that the inhabitants of this 
city were anointed in the tepulariim ; which ser- 
vice was performed by slaves called mictores and 
aliptae. [Aliptae.j For this purpose the common 
peo])Ie used oil, sometimes scented ; but the more 
wealthy classes indulged in the greatest extrava- 
gance with regard to their perfumes and unguents. 
These tliey cither procured from the elaaothesmm o! 
the baths, or brought with them in small glass 
bottles ampidkm oleariae ; hundreds of which have 
been discovered in diflercnt e.xcavations made in 
various parts of Italy. [Ampulla.] Tho fifth 
I book of Athenacus contains an ample treatise upon 
the numerous kinds of ointments used by tho 
Romans ; which subject is also fully treated by 
Pliny (//. N. xiii.). 

Caligula is mentioned by Suetonius (Ccd. 37) as 
having invented a new luxury in the use of the 
bath, by perfuming the water, whether hot or cold, 
by an infusion of precious odours, or as Pliny states 
(I c,), by anointing the walls with valuable un- 
guents ; a practice, he adds, which was adopted by 
one of the slaves of Nero, that the luxury might 
not he confined to royalty (m primpale videalar 
hoc bomm). 

From this apartment, a door,which closed by its 
own weight, to prevent the admission of tlio cooler 
air, opened into No. 13, the thermal chamber or 
coneamerafa sudatlo of Vitruvius (v. II); and 
which, in exact conformity with liis directions, 
contains the warm bath — kdneum, oicaUla lavallo 
(Vitniv, Lc.)^ at one of its extremities ; and the 
semicircular vapour-bath, or iMcmimni at the 
other ; whilst the centre space between the two 
ends, tenned sudatlo by Vitruvius (/. c.), and w/«- 
ionum by Seneca, is exactly twice the length of its 
width, according to tlic (iirections of Vitruvius. 
The object in leaving so much space between the 
warm bath and the Lacomoutn> was to give room 
for tho gymnastic exercises of the persons within 
the chamther, who were accustomed to promote a 
full flow of perspiration by rapid movements of the 
arms and legs, or by lifting weights. (J'uv. Sut, vi. 
420.) In larger esfcablisliments the conveniences 
contained in this apartment occupied two sej)arata 
cells, one of which was appropriated to the warm 
hath, which apartment was then tenned cahhrimn^ 
ceUm caldana^ or balneum^ and tho other comprised 
the Laconicum and rndB^tovy -^Zamnicum mda- 
tkmsqm (Vitruv, I o.), which part ohm was then 
desigmted under the name of eoncameyctia sudaik* 
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This distribution is represented in the painting on 
the walls of the Thermae of Titus ; in whicli there 
is also another peculiarity to be observed, viz., the 
passage of conunmncation (inte^xapedo) between the 
two chambers, the flooring of which is suspended 
over the hypocaust. Lucian mlorms us of the use 
for which this compartment was intended, where 
he mentions as one of the characteristic conveni- 
ences ill the baths of Hippias, that the bathers need 
not retrace their steps through the whole suite of 
apartments by which they liad entered, but might 
leturn from the thermal chamber by a shorter cir- 
cuit through a room of gentle temperature (5i’ 
rbep/iou oui'fjjj.aros, 1. c. 7), which communicated 
immediately with the frigidarium^ 

The warm-water bath, which is termed caJda 
hi'oatio by Vitruvius (/. c), halineum by Ciccio 
{Ad AtL ii. 3), j*u.s'6vwa or calida pi&chia by Bliny 
(Ep. ii. 17) and Suetonius (AV?*o, 27), as well 
as luhrmi (Cic. Ad Fam. xiv. 1C), and solium by 
Cicero {m Pison. 27), appears to have been a capa- 
cious marble vase, soinetinios standing upon the 
jloor, like that in the picture from the Thennae of 
'Jhtiis ; and sometimes either partly elevated above 
the floor, as it was at Pompeii, or entirely sunk into 
it, as directed by Vitruvius (v. 10). His words arc 
tlieso: — “ The bath (lahmm) should be placed 
underneatb the window, in such a position that the 
persons who stand aroviiul may not east tlieir sha- 
dows upon it. The platform which surrounds the 
liath (sckolae labrorum) must be sulliciently spa- 
cious to admit of the surrounding observers, who * 
are waiting for fcheii* turn, to strind there witliout 
crowding each other. The width of the passage or 
channel (alveus), which lies between the paraptd 
(phiteus), and the wall, should not be less than six 
feet, so that the space occupied by the seat and its 
stop below ( puhmus et gradus htferior) may tiike 
off just two feet from the whole width.” The sub- 
joined plans given by Marini, will explain liis 
meaning. 




A, hhrum, or bath ; B, sMa, or platform ; C, 
phteus, or parapet ; D, alwm, passage between the 
pltdms and wall ; F, pulvinm, or seat ; and E^the 


lower step {gradus inferior), -which together take 
up two feet. 

The warm bath at Pompeii is a square basin of 
marble, and is ascended from the outside by two 
! steps raised from the floor, which answered to the 
parapet or jiluteus of Vitruvius. Around ran a 
narrow platform (schola ) ; but which, in consequence 
of the limited extent of the building, would not ad- 
mit of a seat {pmlmms) all around it. On the in- 
terior another step allowed the batlicrs to sit down 
and wash themselves. The annexed section will 
render this easily intelligible. 


B 



A, lahrum ; V>,schola; ii,pliftrus; I), the step 
on the inside, probably culled so'tum. (Fulv. Hr- 
sinus, Append, in Ciaecmi. de Truiin ) In tlie 
women’s baths of theopul(*nt and luxurious eufdtal, 
tlie salia were sometimes imide of siivtu’, (Piin. 
//. iV. xxxiii- 12. s. d‘i.) 

Wo now turn to the o])posite extremity of tbe 
cluimbor ivhicli contains tfie fAtconicum or \a- 
pour butli, so called bce.iirie it was the custom of 
the Lacedaemonians to strip and anoint tbeinselveH 
witliout using warm water aft<'r the perspimiioii 
produced by theii athletic exercises. (T)ion Cass. liii. 
p. 516* ; comp Martial. Fpig, vi. 42, 16.) ft is 
termed ws.svi by Cicero (A d Quint. Fnd. hi. L § 1), 
from to dry ; beeauso it productd piTspira- 
tion liy means of a dry, hot atiuopplieri* ; whieli 
Celsus (iii. cap, idt.) eonsmiuently terms sndatun/e 
assas, dry sweating,” -wbich be afterwards adds 
(xi. 17) \vas produced by dry warmtli (eaiore 
sicca). It was called by the (Ireeks Trvpimriipmp 
(Voss. Leer, Mpm. s. ?».) from the fire of the liypo- 
caust, which was oxtondml under H; and hence by 
Alexander Aplirodis, tgpht/ a dry vaulted 

chainber.” 

Vitruvius says that its width should be eqtiu! 



to its height, reckoning from the flonrljfig (mMpm* 
sum) to the bottom of the tfiole (immn, mrpuUvtum 
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JiemiapJiaerii), over the centre of which an oiifice is 
left, from which a bronze shield (cUpeus) was sus- 
pended. This regulated the tcinperalm’e of the 
apartment, being raised or lowered by means of 
chains to which it was attached. The form of the 
cell was required to be circular, in order that the 
warm air from the h^^pocaiist might encircle it with 
greater facility. (Vitruv. v. 10.) In accordance 
with these rules is the Laconicum at Pompeii, a 
section of Avhich is given in the picvious page, 
the clipeus only being added in order make the 
meaning more clear. 

A, The suspended pavement, suspensura j B. the 
junction of the hemispliaeruim with the side walls, 
ima curvcLtiiTci licniUphchoHi j C, the shield, clip&its j 
E and F, the chains hy which it is raised and 
lowered ; D, a lahmni^ or flat marhle vase, into 
which a supply of water was introduced by a single 
pipe running tlirough the stem. Its use is not ex- 
actly ascertained in this place, nor whether the 
water it contained was hot or cold. ^ 

It would not he proper to dismiss this account 
of the Laco'tiicum without alluding to an opinion 
adopted by some writers, amongst whom are Gali- 
ano and Cameron, that the Lamiicum was merely 
a small cupola, with a metal shield owr it, rising 
above the flooring (suspensura) of the chamber, in 
the manner represented hy the drawing from the 
Thennac of Titus, which drawing has, clouhtlcss, 
given rise to the opinion. But it will he observed 
that the design in question is little more than a 
section, and that the artist may have resorted to 
the expedient in order to show the apparatus be- 
longing to one end of the chamber, as is frequently 
done in similar plans, where any part which re- 
quired to be represented upon a larger scale is in- 
serted in full development within the general sec- 
tion ; for in none of the numerous baths which 
have been discovered in Italy or elsewhere, even 
where the pavements wore in a perfect state, has 
any such contrivance been observed. Besides which 
it is manifest that the cUpeus could not he raised 
or lowered in the design alluded to, seeing that the 
chains for that purpose could not ho reached in the 
situation represented, or, if attained, could not be 
handled, as tlioy must be red-hot from the heat of 
the bypocaust into which they were inserted. In 
addition to which, the remains discovered tally ex- 
actly with tlic directions of Titruvius, which this 
does not. 

After having gone through the regular course of 
perspiration, the Iloinaus made use of instruments 



called strkjiks (or striples, Juv. Sat iii. 2G5), to 
scrape off tiie perspiration, much in the same way 
as we are accustomed to scrape the sweat off a 
horse with a piece of iron hoop, after he has rim a 


heat, or comes in from violent exercise. These in- 
struments, some specimens of which arc repi esented 
in the previous woodcut, and many of which have 
been discovered amongst the rums of the vaiious 
baths of antiquity, were made of bone, bronze, iron, 
and silver ; all corresponding in form with the 
epithet of Martial, ‘‘ curvo distringere ferro ” 
(Epiy. xiv. 51). Tlie poorer classes were obliged 
to scrape themselves, hut the more wealthy took 
theii* slaves to the baths for the purpose ; a fact 
which is elucidated hy a curious story related by 
Spartiaims {Hadrian, c. 17). 

The strigil was by no means a blunt instrument, 
consequently its edge was softened by the applica- 
tion of oil, which was dropped upon it from a small 
vessel called guttiis which had a narrow neck, so 
as to discharge its contents di’op by drop, from 
whence the name is taken. A representation of a 
guttus is given m the preceding woodcut. Augus- 
tus is related to have suffered from an over- violent 
use of the strigil. (Suet. A 30.) Invalids and 
persons of a delicate habit made use of sponges, 
which Pliny says answered for towels as well as 
strigils. They were finally dried with towels 
{lintea\ and anointed. (Juv. Sat. iii. 262 ; Apu- 
leius, Met, ii. ; Plin. 11. N. xxxi. 11. s. 47.) 

The common people were supplied with these 
necessaries in the baths, but the more wealthy car- 
ried their own with thorn (Pers. Sat. v. 12G). 
Lucian {Leadpli, vol. li. p. 320. ed. Ileiz.) adds also 
soap and towels to the list. 

After the operation of scraping and nibbing dry, 
they retfred into, or remained in, the tepidariam 
until they thought it prudent to encounter the 
open air. But it does not appear to have been 
customary to bathe in the water, when there was 
any, which was not the case at Pompeii, nor in the 
baths of Hippias (Lucian, 1. c.), either of the tepk 
darium or fnijidarmm ; the temperature only of the 
atmosphere in these two chambers being of conse- 
quence to break the sudden change from the ex- 
treme of hot to cold, 

Retuniiiig now back into tbe frigidarium (3), 
which, according to the directions of Vitruvius (v. 
11), has a passage (14) communicating with the 
mouth of the furnace (e), which is also seen m the 
next woodcut under the boilers, called praefarnium., 
propnigeum (Piiii. ii. 1 7)i’^po7rviydiop (from irp6, 
before, and rmyet^s, a furnace), and passing down 
tliat passage, we reach the chainlicr (15) into which 
the praefuruiuin projects, and which has also an 
entrance from the street at B. It was appropri- 
ated to the use of those who had charge of the 
fires (Jhrnacatores). There arc two staircases in 
it J one of which leads to the roof of the baths, 
and the other to the coppers which contained 
the water. Of these there were three; one of 
which contained the hot water — mldarmm (sc. 
vas, or ahemim) ; the second the tepid — iepida^ 
rium; and the last the cold — frigidarium. The 
i warm water was introduced into tlie warm bath liy 
means of a conduit pipe, marked on the plan, 
and conducted through the wall Underneath the 
catdarium was ]»laced the funiace {fumm^ Ilor. Mp, 
I 13. 12), which served to heat the water, and 
give out streams of warm air into the hollow colls 
of the hypoeaKstum (from and mm). It 

It was also called ampulla, X^ptvBas, gvpep 
O'ffhop, ^kaw<p6pop. ‘ (lluperti, Ad Ju% Sat iii. 
2G2.) [Ampulla.] 
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passed from tlie furnace under tlie first and last 
of tlie caldrons l>y two fhies, wliich ai'c marked 
upon tke plan. These coppers were constructed 
in the same manner as is represented in the en- 
graving from the Thermae of Titus ; the one con- 
taining hot water being placed immediately over 
the furnace ; and, as the water was drawn out 
from thence, it was supplied from the next, the 
tejiidaniim^ which was already considerably heated 
from its contiguity to the furaace and the hypo- 
eaiist below it, so that it supplied the deficiency of 
the former without materially diminishing its teni- 
jierature ; and the vacuum in this last was again 
filled up from the farthest lemoved, which contained 
the cold water received directly fiom the square 
ri'servoir seen behind tliem ; a principle which 
has at length been introduced into the modern 
bathing estalilishments, where its efficacy, lioth in 
saviiig'time and cxjiense, is fully acknowledged. 
Tlie boilers themselves no longer remain, but the 
impressions which they have l-ft in the mortar in 
which they were embedded are clearly visible, and 
enable ns to ascertain their res])ccti\c positions and 
dimensions, the first of winch, the caldaninn, is 
represented in tlie annoxed cut. 



Behind the coppers there is another corridor (1 G), 
leading into the court or atrium (17) appropriated 
to the servants of the bath, and which has also the 
convenience of an immediate communication with 
the street by the door at C. 

We now proceed to the adjoining set of baths, 
which were assigned to the women. Tlie entrance 
is by the door A, which conducts into a small 
vestibule (18), and thence into the apodi/tantm 
(19), which, like the one in the men’s batli, lias a 
seat {pulmnus et grculiis) on either side built up 
against the wall. This opens upon a cold hath 
(29), answering to the nataiio of the other set, hut 
of much smaller dimensions, and probably similar to 
the one denominated by Pliny (/. <%) puiaus. There 
arc four steps on the insicle to d(‘scend into it. 
Opposite to the door of entrance into the rmmJgte.’- 
Hum is another doorway- which leads to the %n’- 
darium (21), which also communicates with the 
thermal chamber (22), on one side of which is a 
wami bath in a square recess, and at the further 
extremity the La-conkum with its Mmm, The 
floor of this chamber is suspended, and its walls 
])erforated for flues, like the corresponding one in 
the men’s baths. 

The comparative smallness and inferiority of the 
fittings-up in this suite of baths has induced some 
Italian antiquaries to throw a doubt upon the fact 
of their being assigned to the women j and amongst 
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those the Abbate lorio (iVun da I^ouipah) ingeni- 
ously suggests that they were an old set of baths, 
to which the larger ones were subsequently added 
when they became too small for tiie iiicrea,siiig 
wealth and population of the city. But the story, 
already quoted, of the consnPs wife who turned the 
men out of their baths at Teamnn for hm' con- 
venience, seems sufiiciently to nc'gative such a sup- 
position ; and to prove that the inhabitants rd 
ancient Italy, if not more selfish, were certainly 
less gallant than their successors. In addition to 
this, Vitiaivius expressly enjoins that the baths (»t 
the men and women, though separate, should h‘ 
contiguous to each otlier, in order that thej^ iniglit 
be siqiplied from tlie same Imilers and liypocuusi 
Cv. 10) ; directions which are here fulfilled to tlie 
letter, as a glance at the phni will demonstrate. 

It does not come withm the scope of lliis article 
to investigate the souicc from whence, or the man- 
ner in which, the water was supplied to tlie baths 
of Pompeii. But it may he remarked that tlie 
suggestion of Muzois, who wrote just after the ev 
ca\atinn was commenci'd, and which has been 
<‘ 0 ])ied from him by the editor of tlie volumes mi 
Poiujieii published by tlie Soeudy lor the Bilfu- 
sion of Useful Knowletlge, was nut eoiifirined by 
the excavation ; and those w lio are intiTested in the 
matter may consult the fourth appiuidix to the 
Plan de Poitipeii, liy the Ahhat(‘ lorio. 

Notwithstanding the ample account which has 
h'>en given of th<* plans and usages reMp<‘ctingbaths 
ill geiuTal, .something yet remains to lie said about 
that particular class denominated Thermae ; of 
wliich ostahlishments the baths in fact constituted 
the sniaUest part. The theunuae, {iropm’ly speaKing, 
were a Homan adaptation of the f Ireek gyiimasium 
[0 YMNAWtTMj, or palaestra, as descrili(‘d by Vitru- 
vius (v. 11) ; both of which contatii<‘d a bvstmn of 
baths ill conjunction with coiivcaiences forathhdle 
ganie.s and youthful sports, excslnu* in which the 
rhetoricians declaimed, poets reeitiHl, and pliiloso- 
phors lectur<‘d — as well as porticoes and vestlhiiies 
for the idle, and lihraru>s for tlie learned. They 
•were decorated with the finest ohjecte of art, both 
in painting and sculpture, covered with firecluus 
marbles, and adorned witli fountains and slmded 
•walks and plantations, like tiie grtiveu of the Aea- 
demy. It may tie said that they began and ended 
with the Empire, for it was not until the time of 
Augustus that these magnificent slruetures went 
cfunmenced. M. Agrippa is the first ivho ad’orded 
tliesc luxuries to his comitryruen, by heijuontlnng 
to them the thermae and ganhuis which he hud 
erected in the Bampus Martins, (l)ioii Bnas. 11 v. 
vol.i. p, 759 ; Plin. i/. Ad xxxvi. ‘i,), s. h'-l.) 'Hie 
Pantheon, now e.\'iHting at lionie, nerved originally 
as a vestiliule to tlu'se baths ; and, as it was eon- 
sidered too niagnificeut for tin* [Uirponc*, it !h .su|e 
posed that Agrippa addiul the pnrtico imd conse- 
crated it as a teinpli^. It appears from a pmssage 
in Sidonius AjKillinaris (Lhr/w. xxiil. -I.fio), itiat 
the whole of these Imildings, togidher with the 
adjacent 'lliennae Neroniamie, rtmiaimui mitire in 
the year a. b. 4G6'. Little is now left beyond a 
few fnigmmilH of ruins, and the Pantheon* The 
example si^t by Agrippa was followed ly Nero, 
and afterwards by Titus; the niitm of •whose 
thermae are still viaibhq eoveuing a vast extent, 
partly under ground and partly above the Bsr|u!Ihw 
Hill Thermae were also erected by Trajan, Ca- 
Kicalla, and Diocletian, of the two la»t of hick 
o 
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ample remains still exist ; and even as late as Con- 
stantine, besides several wliicb were constructed 
by private individuals, P. Victor enumerates six- 
teen, and Panvmus {Urh. Rom. Descript, p. lOd) 
lias added four more. 

Previously to the erection of these establishments 
for the use of the population, it was customary for 
those who sought the favour of the people to give 
them a day’s bathing free of expense. Thus, ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius (xxxvii. p. l-Dl), baus- 
tus, the son of Sulla, furinslietl warm baths and 
oil gratis to the pi^oplc f <r one day ; and Augustus 
on one occasion tarnished waim baths and barbcis 
to the people tor Llie same period free of expense 
{Id. liv. p. 755), and at another time for a whole 
year to the women as well as the men. {Id. xlix. 
p. 600.) Ilcncc it is fair to infer that the q^uadrans 
paid for admission into the halneae was not exacted 
at the thermae., which, as being the works of the 
emperors, would naturally he opened with imperial 
generosity to all, and without any charge, other- 
wise the whole city would have thronged to the 
establishment hequeatlied to them by Agrippa ; 
and in confirmation of this opinion it may be re- 
marked that the old establishments, which wm-e 
probably erected by private enterprise (comp. PIm. 
II. N. ix. 54. s. 7fl), were termed merituriue. (Plin. 
Dp. ii. 1 7.) Most, if not all, of the other regula- 
tions previously detailed as relating to the economy 
of the baths, apply equally to the thermae ; but it 
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is to these establishments especially that the disso- 
lute conduct of the emperors, and other luxurious 
indulgences of the people in general, detailed in 
the compositions of the satirists and later writers, 
must bo considered to refer. 

Although considerable remains of the Roman 
thermae are still visible, yet, from the very ruin- 
ous state in which they ate found, we arc far from 
being able to airivc at the same accurate know- 
ledge of their component parts, and the usages ^ to 
which they were applied, as has been done with 
respect- to the halneae ; or indeed to discover a 
satisfactory mode of reconciling their constructive 
details with the description which Vitruvius lias 
left of the baths appertaifung to a Greek palaestra, 
or to the description given by Lucian of the baths 
of Ilippias. All, indeed, is doubt and guess-work ; 
the learned men who have pretended to give an 
account of their contents differing in almost all the 
essential particulars from one another. And yet 
the great similarity in the ^-ound-plan of the three 
which still remain cannot fail to convince even a 
superficial observer that they were all constructed 
upon a similar plan. Not, however, to dismiss 
the subject without enabling our readers to foim 
something like a general idea of these enormous 
edifices, which, for their extent and magnificence, 
have been likened to {in 7nodui)h pruvin- 

ciarmi exstmetue, Amm. Marc. xvi. G) — a grountl- 
plan is annexed of the Thermae of Caracalia, which 
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are tlie ‘best preserved amongst those remaining, 
and which were perhaps more splendid than all 
the rest. Those apartments, of which the use 
is ascertained with the appearance of probability, 
are alone marked and explained. The dark parts 
represent the remains still visible, the open lines 
are restorations. 

A, Portico fronting the street made by Caracalla 
wlien he constructed his thermae. — B, Separate 
bathing-rooms, either for the use of the common 
people, or perhaps for any persons who did not 
wish to bathe in public. — C, Apodyteria attacln^d 
to them. — D, D, and E, E, the porticoes. (Vitriiv. 
V. 1 1.) — F, F, Exedrae, m which there were seats 
for the philosophers to hold their conversiitions. 
(Vitruv. 4 c. ; Cic. Be Oral. ii. .5.) — G, Il^-pae- 
thrae, passages open to the air — Ilyimethiae urn- 
huhttioues quas Graeci ir€pLdp6fii^as, nostri xj’-stos 
appellant. (Vitriiv. 1. c.) — TI, II, Stadia in the 
palaestra — qiiadrata sme oblo7iya. (Yitruv. 4 c.) 
— I, I, Possibly schools or academies where public 
lectures were delivered. — J, J, and K, K, liooms 
appropriated to the servants of the baths (buh/ea- 
tor'es). Ill the latter are staircases for ascending 
to the principal reservoir. — L, Space occupied by 
walks and shrubberies — ambuluf tones inter yla- 
timones. (Vitruv. L c.) — M, The arena or stadium 
in which the youth performed their exercises, with 
seats for the spectators (Vitniv. /. c.), called tln^ 
tlieafndium. — 'Nj, N, Reservoirs, with upper slories, 
sectional elevations of which are given in the two 
subsequent woodcuts. — 0, Aqueduct which sup- 
plied the baths. — P, The cistern or piscina. This 
extenial range of buildings occupies one mile in 
circuit 

We now come to the arrangement of the interior, 
for which it is very difficult to assign satisfactoiy 
destinations. — Q, represents the principal entrances, 
of which there were eight — li, the natuHo, pisdna^ 
or cold-water bath, to which the direct entrance 
from the portico Is by a vestibule on cither side 
marked S, and wliich is surrounded by a set of 
chambers whicli served most probably as rooms for 
imdressiug (apodyteria)^ anointing (metuaria)^ and 
stations for the eapsarii. Those nearest to the 
peristyle were perhaps the couiskria, where tlie 
powder was kept which the wrestlers used in order 
to obtain a firmer grasp upon their adversaries ; — 

Ille cavis hausto spargit me pulvere palmis, 

Inque vicem fulvae tactu fiavoscit armme.” 

(Ovid, 3fd, ix. 35.) 

(See also Salmas. Ad TeriidL Pall. p. 217, and 
Mercuriaiis, Be Art. Gymn. i. 8.) The inferior 
quality of the ornaments which these apartments 
have had, and the staircases in two of them, afford 
evidence that they were occupied by menials. 

T, is considered to he the tepidanum^ with ffiur 
warm baths (u, u, u, n) taken out of its four angl<‘8, 
and two luhra on its two flanks. Tiiore are steps 
for descending into the baths* in one of which 
traces of the conduit aie still manifest Thus it 
would appear that the centre part of this apartnumt 
served as a tepidarium^ having a halmim or aiUla i 
lamlio in four of its comers. The centre part, like | 
that also of the preceding apartment, is supported ^ 
by eight immense columns. | 

^ The apartments beyond this, which are too much 
dilapidated to be restored with any degree of cer- 
tainty, contained of course the lacouicum and 
sudatories, for which the round chamber W, and 
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If}.*) 


its appurtenances seem to be odnpti'd, and which 
are also contiguous to the reservoir, s, Z, Z. (Vitriu 

V. 11.) 

€, €, probably comprised the vplubta^ or ]>Ia(‘es 
wfficre the youth were taught tlieir excrcistvs, \\ ith 
the appurtenances belonging to them, such as tiu^ 
spkdenster'lum and corycuetim. '‘Tlit first of tlo'se 
takes its name from the game at liall, so niu<*li in 
favour with the Romans, at which hlartiaFs iriend 
was playing when the bell sounded to anmanire 
that the water n as ready. (Mart xiv. 103.) ’’i'he 
latter is derived from KdJpiwos, a sack (I!es\eli. 

v.), which was filled with bran and olive Iiu.Nks 
for the young, and sand for the more robust, and 
then smsponded at a certain height, and huung 
backwards and forwaids by the jdayers. (Aulis, 
Be Gymn. Const p. fi ; AiitilL o/i.*' Orlbas. ( b//. 
AM. 6.) 

The clirnibcrs also on the other sole, \\hieh are 
not marked, probably served Ibr tlit‘ <‘vereiv,«*s of 
the palaestra in bad vv’-eaiiier. (Vitruv. 1 ),) 

'i'hese baths cmitaiiied an iipp(T .story., of which 
notlnng remains beyond what is just iuffiei«*iJt to 
indicate the fact tinqv have been mentioned and 
euhigized by Hcveral of the Jiatin ant hors. (Spar 
tian. r. 8 j Lamprtd. Ilvtiniiab. e. if, 

Aloti', Sorer, e. 25 ; Eutropiirg viii. }] ; Olynip. 
upiid Phil. p. J 14, ed. Aug. Vimlel llhfl.) 

it will Im ohseivcd that there is no part (4* the 
bathing department separated from the re.it. uhieh 
could b(* assiguefl for the ti; of the women ev- 
elimivcly. From this it must be inl'erred (dtfier 
that both hextss always bathed togrtlier promiseu- 
ouhly in the thermae, m that the Wirtien vveie 
excluded altogetluT irom thesw establiihmenty ami 
only admitted to the huhirae. 

It remains to explain the mamuT in whieh tluv 
immense body of water rofjuired lor the Mipply of 
a set of baths in the thermiu’ wan heated, w Ithh 
has lieen performed very pati.sfae{urily fiy idniueid 
and Cameron, as may be ueeii by a refen'iiee la the 
two subjoined Hcctioim of flie oaskPum aqimdmim 
mulptsdm hebmging to tim 'i’iuTimm of Gamealla, 




A, Arches of the aquaedtirt wliicli mnmv&i 
the wafor mio the pudna B, kimi k 

flowed mto the uroer mige of eoHi tlmmli tlm 
aperture at imd thence smIii doiciiided liifc® 
o 2 
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the lower ones Ity the aperture at D, wliicli Avere 
placed immediately over the hypocaast E ; the 
praefurnion of wliich is seen m the tiansverse 
section j at F in the lower cut. There A\cre 
thirty-two of these cells arranged in two roAvs 
over the hypocaust, sixteen on each side, and all 
communicating with each other ; and over these a 
similar mimhcr similarly arranged, Avhich com- 
municated Avitli tlioso below hy the aperture at D. 
The parting walls between these cells wore like- 
wise perforated with flues, which served to dis- 
seminate the heat all around the whole body of 
water. When the Avater was sniliciently w'ann, it 
Avas turned on to the baths through pipes conducted 
likewise through flues in order to prevent the loss 
of temperature dining the passage, and thoAmcuum 
Avas supplied by tepid water from the mnge above, 
Avhich Avas replenished from the piscina ; exactly ' 
upon the principle represented in the drawing from 
the Thermae of Titus, ingeniously applied upon a 
much larger scale. (The most important modern ' 
Avorks on the Roman baths are the folloAA'ing : 
Winckehnann, numerous passages in his woiks ; 
tlie descriptions of the Homan baths by Cameron, 
Lond. 1772, and Ihilladio and Scaniozzi, Vicenza, 
17b.j ; Stieglitz, Arehaoloijw cler Buukunst^ Ami. ii. 
p. 2G7, &c. ; llirt, Leltte Jer (Jebaude, p. 233, &:c. ; 
Weinbrenner, Idntivurfc iiud Er^anzim^m antiker 
Gehaude, Carlsruhe, Rl’2'3, pari 1 ; the editors of 
Vitruvius, especially Sclmoider, vol. ii. pp, 375 — 
301 ; for the baths of Pompeii, Bechi, Mus. Bor- 
bon. Ami. ii. pp. 40 — 52; Gdl^ Boinpekma ; Pom- 
peii in the JJh, But Know . ; and for the best 
summary of the Avholc subject, Becker, Gallns^ Ami, 
ii. p. 1]‘ &c.) [A. 11.] 

BA'LTKUS, or BA'BTEA in the plural 
(T€\afx6v)^ a bolt, a shoulder-belt, a baldric, 
was used to suspend the sword ; and, as the 
sword commonly hung beside the left hip, its belt 
Avas supported by the right shoulder, and passed 
oblifpicly OAmr the lireast, as is seen in the heaiiti- 
fiil cameo here introduced from the Florentine 
Museum. la the nomcric limes the Greeks also 



used a belt to support the shield ; and this second 
belt lay over tlm other, and Avas larger and broader 
than it (Tl. xiv. 404 — 40G) ; but as this shield- 
belt was found inconvenient, it was superseded hy 
the invention of the Caiian [CxnpBtrs.] 

I’he very early disuse of the shield-bolt accounts 
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for the fact, tliat this part of the ancient armour 
IS never exhibited in paintings or sculptures. A 
third use of the haltcus Avas to suspend the f|uiAmr, 
and sometimes together Avith it the how. (N ernes. 
O/neff. 91.) The belt AAms usually made of leather, 
but AAoas ornamented with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and on it subjects of ancient art Avere fre- 
quently embroidered or embossed. (lleiod. i. 
171 ; reXa.p,(ar^ Od. xi. 010 ; 

IL xn. 401 ; Virg. Ag7i. v. 312.) The belts of 
the Roman enqicrors Avere also magnificently 
adorned, and wc learn from inscriptions that tliere 
was a distmet officer — the laltearius — Avho had 
tlie charge of them in the imperial palace. (Tro- 
bell. Poll aallien, 16.) 

BA'LTEUS, in architectui’e. Vitruvius ap- 
plies the term baltei ” to the hands siuTouiicling 
tlie A’olute on each side of an Ionic capital {De 
Arch. ill. 5. ed. Schneider ; Genelli, Brief e uher 
Vitriiv. ii. p, 35.) [Columna.] Other waiters 
^PPb’’ it to the pracclnctiones of an amphitheatre. 
(Calpnrn. Ed. vii. 47 ; Tertiillian, De Speduc. 3 ; 
Amphitiieatrum). In the amphitheatre at 
Verona the baltei are found by measurement to bo 
2| feet high, the steps Avhich they enclose being 
one foot two inches high. [J. Y.’{ 

BAPTISTE'RIUM. [Balneum.] 

BARATHRON (BdpaGpov), also called ORUfi- 
I MA (&pu 7 ^a), was a deep pit at Athens, Avitli 
j hooks on the sides, into Avhich criminals Avere cast. 
It Avas situate in the demus Keipiddai. It is men- 
tioned as early as the Persian w-ars, and coiitiiined 
to he employed as a mode of punislmicnt in the 
time of the orators. The executioner Avas called 
b Sti dpiiyfian. (Schol. ad Aridop/i. Pint. 431 ; 
Ilaipocrat. s.vv.; llcrod. vii. 133 ; Xon.IJdl. i, 7. 

§ 21 ; Lycurg. c. Leoerai. p. 221 ; Diflnarch. a, 
/Jo;u. p. 4‘) ; Wachsmuth, Hdlen. Aherlhmihk vol 
li. p. 204, 2nd edit) It corresponded to the Spartan 
Ceadas. [Cbabas.] 

BARBA {vwycav^ yivuov^ Aristoph, 

JjffmL 1072), the heard. The fashions which 
have prevailed at different times, and in dillcrent 
countries, ivith respect to the beard, have been very 
various. The mo.st refined modem nations regard 
the heard as an encumbrance, AAdthout beauty or 
meaning ; hut the ancients generally cultivated its 
growth and fonn Avith special attention ; and that 
the Greeks were not liehind-hand in this, any 
more than in other arts, is sufficiently shown hy 
the statues of their philosoplicrs. The phrase 
TTtcyosyorpofdp.^ Avhich is applied to letting the 
beard^grow, implies a positive culture. Generally 
sp(‘aking, a thick heard, ircoym 0a6{is, or daiTvs, 
was considered as a mark of manliness. Tlie 
Greek philosophc‘rs Avere distinguished hy their 
long beards as a sort of badges and hence the term 
which Persius (Eui. iv. 1) appHi's to Socrati^s 
muf/iiiter harixtfus. The ilomeric heroics were 
bearded men. Bo Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, 
Ulysses {IL xxil 74, xxiv. 516, Od. xvl 176). 
According to Ohrysippus, cited by Athenaeus 
(xiil p* 565), tile Greeks wore the heard till the 
time of Alexander the Great, and he adds that tlie 
first naan who was shaven was called ever after 
tcdpuTTiv^ “ shaven ” (from Kdpd). Plutarch (T/m. 
c. 5) says that the reason for the shaving was that- 
they might not be pulled by the beard in battle. 
The custom of shaving the board continued mnong 
the Greeks till the time of Tustinian, and during 
that period even the statues of the philosophers 
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were -vvitlioiit tlio beard. The pLilosopIiers, how- 
ever, generally contiinied the old badge of then- 
profession, and their ostentation in so doing gave 
rise to the saying that a long beard does not make 
a philosopher (Trcoyct}poTpo(l>ia (piKucro^ov ov ti 
and a man, whose wisdom stopped with his lieard, 
was called e/c Trcdywyo? (ro(j>6s. (Compare Gell. ix. 
2 ; Quint, xi. 1). The Homans in early times 
wore the beard uncut, as we learn from the insult 
oltcred by the Gaul to M. Papirius (Liv. v. 41), 
and from Cicero (Pto CaeL 14) ; and according 
to Varro (De Re ii. 11) and Pliny (vii. 5.0), 
tlie Roman beards were not sliavcn till b. c. 300, 
when P. Ticinius Mnenas brought over a haihcr 
from Sicily ; and Pliny adds, that the first Homan 
Vi ho was shaved (rasm) cvciy day was Scipio 
Afi-icaniis. Ills custom, however, was soon fol- 
lowed, and shtiving became a regular thing. The 
lower orders, tlien as now, were not always able to 
do the same, and hence the jeers of Martial (vii. 
05, xii. 50), In the later times of the republic 
there were many who shaved tlie beaid only par- 
tially, and trimmed it, so as to give it an orna- 
mental form ; to them the terms hme bathafi (Cic. 
CutiL ii. 10) and barlmtuh (Cic. ad Jtt. i. 14, 10, 
ProCacL 14) are applied. Wheniii moiiniing all 
the higher as well as the lower orders let their 
heaicls grow. 

In the general way in Rome at this time, a 
long heard (barha pro?m(isa,, Liv. xxvii. 34) was 
ennsidored a maik of slovenliness and squalor. 
The censors, L. Veturiiis and P. Licinius, com- 
pelled M. Livins, who had been banished, on his 
restoration to the city^ to be shaved^ and to lay 
aside his dirty appearance (iotideri et s(/u<iloreiH 
deponere), and then, but not till then, to come into 
the senate, &c. (Liv. xxvii. 34.) The first time of 
shaving was regarded a« the hegimiing of maidiood, 
and the day on which this took place was cele- 
brated as a festival (Jiiv. aSPL lii. lof.) There 
was no paiticidar time fixed for this to lie done. 
Usually, liovvever, it was done when the young 
Homan assumed the toga virilis (Suet. Calirp 10) 
Augustus dul It in liis 24th year • Caligula in his 
20tli, The hair cut olf on such occasioiiH was con- 
secrated to some god. Thus Hero put his up in a 
gold box, set witli pearls, and detiicaied it to Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus. (Suet. N'cr. 12.) 

With the emperor liadrian the beard began to 
revive (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 15). Plutarch says that 
the emperor wore it to hide some scars on Ids face. 
The practice afterwards hecaine common, and till 
the time of Constantine the Great, the emperors 
appear in busts and coins with beards. The Ro- 
mans let their beards grow in time of mourning ; 
so Augustus did (Suet. Amj. 23) for the death of 
Julius Caesar, and the time when he had it shnved 
off ho made a season of festivity. ( Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 34 ; comp. Cic, in ii. 12.) Tlu* 

Greeks, on the other hand, on sucli occasioim 
shaved the beard close. Tacitus {(Hehn. c. 3) says 
that the Catti let their hair and beard grow, and 
would not have them cut till they had slain an 
enemy. (Compare Becker, Clmrikles, vol il. 
p. 387# &c.) 

JLvRBKiiH. The Greek name for a barber was 
mvpex'jSif and the Latin tormr. The term em- 
ployed in modem European languages - is derived 
from the low Latin kerbaiorm, 'which is found in 
Petrouius. The barber of the ancients was a far 
more important pm-souagti than bm modern repn‘- 
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sontativc. Men had not often the necessary im- 
plements for the various opoiations of the toilet • 
combs, mirinis, pei fumes, and tools for clipping, 
cutting, siiaiing, &c. Accordingly the whole pro- 
cct-s had to be performed at the ]iarbiT‘’s,and hence 
the gieat concourse of people who daily gossiptyed 
at the tonslnna., or harliePs shop. Besides the 
duties of a barber and hairdresser, strictly so 
culled, the ancient tensor discharged other offices. 
He was also a nail-parcr. He was, in fact, nuicit 
what the English barlxT was when ho extracted 
teeth, as well as cut and dressed hair. People 
wjio kept the necessary instruments for all the 
dilierent operations, generally had also slaves ex- 
pressly for the purpose of performing them. The 
hiisincss of the barber was threefold. Hirst there 
was the cutting of hair : hence the barl)er'’s ques- 
tion, TT&s ere icdpca (Plat. PeOanuL 13). Per 
this puiposG ho used vai iuus knives of diifen'iit 
sizes and shapes, and digreoh of sharpness : hence 
Lucian (Jdv. /ndod. c. 20), m enumerating the 
appaiatiis of a harbePs shop, mentions TrkrjOos 
fj-axcapidicov (paxaipa.^ gaxaipiT, Kovpis arc used 
also, ill Latin cutter) ; but scissors, ij/aAty, Sink?) 
[xdxaipa (Pollux, ii. 32 ; iii Latin forJh\ a.rida) 
were used too. (Compare Aristoph. Achurn. 848 ; 
Lucian, J^is. c. 4 O’.) Maxa^pa\\as the usual word. 
Irregularity and unevenness of the hair was con- 
sidered a great blemish, as appc‘ars general] v, and 
from Horace {Rat i. 3 31, and E]>mi i. 1. <14), and 
accordingly attiT Liu* Imir-cutling the ime\eTi hairs 
were pulled out by t\\m'zers,aii operation to which 
Pollux (ii. 31) applies the t(*nn Tapakey^a'dai. 
So the hangers-on on great men, wlio wished to 
look young, were aceiistomed to pttll nut the gr<‘y 
hairs for them. (Arist AV/. 508.) I’his was con- 
sidered, however, a mark of en’emiitacy. (Gtdl 
vii. 12 ; Cic. Rosd Com. 7.) Thepersmi who 
was to he operated on by the liarbrn* had a rough 
cloth (dipoAivoi'., involarre in Plautus, fbjo/. ii. 2. 
17) laid on his shoulders, as now, to keep the 
liairs otf his rlress, Ac. Tim second part of tiu‘ 
bu.siness was shaving (radere, ramtard ^vpdk), 
This wms done with a ^vp6y^ a wmamda (Lamprid, 
dPVuxj. e. 31), a razor (as we, retaining tlie Latin 
call it), which ho kept in a case, 
|t;pod^/c77, ^vpo56Kr}s, ‘Aa razor- case ” (Anstoph. 
T/imu. 220 } Pollux, ii, 32 ; Petron. 04). Some 
who would not submit to th<‘ operation of the razor 
used instead some powerful depilatory oiiitmentM, 
or plasters, m psihtbron. (PHn. xxxil 10. 47; 
7.?^^ Martini, vi. 93. 9 ; Vnu-fiim hdum, 

iii. 74 ; f/ro;>aa’, iii. 7 1 ; x. 85.) nStray hairs which 
escaped the* razor were ]>tilb‘d out with small 
pincerH or twe(‘zers (roAe/Aag rpixokd^Lan), 'ITc 
thiril part of the barber’s work was to pare* the 
nails of the hands, an operation whiidi the Gre<‘kg 
extiresac'd by the words bvvxiC^m and 
(Aristiiph. Eq. 7CH) ; and RplmL ; ITeojifirast 
CkmtcL c. 28; Pollux, li, 148). The instru- 
ments used for tliis purpose W(‘re called owyj/Err'/ipiz, 
paxaipia. (Pollux, x. 148.) This practice of 
(employing n man expressly to pare the mills ex- 
plains Phmtus^s humorous description of the miserly 
Eiiclio (^AulnL iL 4. 34) : 

Qniu ipsi quident tensor ungues clempserat, 

Coilegit, omnia abstulit pnmaegmina.^’ 

Even to the miser it did not occur to pai^e his nails 
himself, and save the money lie would have to pay; 
hut only collect the parings hi ho|;o of maldng 
0 3 
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sometliing Ly tliem. So Martial, in rallying a fop, 
wlio liad tried to dispense with the barber’s ser- 
vices, by using different kinds of plasters, &c., 
asks him {Epig, iii. 74), Qiud facient uitguas^ 
What will your nails do ? How will you get your 
nails pared? So Tibullus says (i. 8. 11), qiiid 
(prodest) unaues artifieis clocta subsectmse manu. ; 
from winch it appears that the person addressed 
was in the habit of employing one of the more 
lashionablc tonsors. The instruments used are 
relcrrcd to by Martial. {Epig. xiy. SC, EistrU” 
menfa lonsona.) [A. A.] 

BA'RBITOS, or BA'RBITON. [Lyra.] 
BASANOS {^dcravos). [Tohmentum.] 
BASOA'NIA (fiacrmvla), [Fascinum.J 
BASCAUDA, a British basket. This terra, 
w'hich remains witli vciy little variation in the 
Welsh hasgawd,” and the English basket,” 
was conveyed to Homo togctlKU* with the articles 
denoted by it. We find it used by Juvenal (xii. 
46) and by Martial (xiv. 99) in connections which 
imply that these articles were held in much esteem 
by the luxurious Romans. [ J. Y.] 

BASILEIA (fiaoriXeia), a festival celebrated 
at Lehadcia, in Bocotia, m honour of Trophonius, 
who had the sunianie of BatnXeds. This festival 
was also called Trophonia — Tpo<j><jovLa (Pollux, i. 
37) ; and was first observed under the latter name 
as a general festival of the Boeotians after the battle 
of Leuetra. (I)iod. xv, 53.) 

BA'BILEUS OafTiXetiv). [Rex.] 
BARl’LICA (sc. aeefe.s’, pordcus — pacTL- 

also myaf, Stat. Silv. i. 1. 30 ; Suet. Avg. 
31), a building which seiwcd as a court of law and 
an exchange, or place of mooting for merchants and 
men of business. The two uses are so mixed up 
together that it is not always easy to say which 
was the princip*il. Thins the basilica at Famim, 
ol‘ which Vitruvius himself was the architect, was 
entirely devoted to business, and the courts were 
held in a small building attached to it, — the 
tt'inple of Augustus. 'I'hc term is derived, ac- 
cording to Philander (Cbw??^c^^!/‘, in Vitri(i\\ ft'ora 
patfiKebs^ a king, in reference to early times, when 
the chief magistrate administered the laws he made; 
hut it is more immediately adopted from the Greeks 
of Athens, whose second archon was styled 
jSacriXeuv, and the tribunal where he adjudicated 
ervoA ParriK^m ( Paus.i. 3. § 1 ; Demosth. c. Anuto'- 
gait. p. 77d), the substantive mia ovportivm in l^atin 
being omitted for convcniimce. The Greek writers 
who speak of the Roman basilicae, call them some- 
times (T'roa.l pacriKiml, and sometimes merely 
(rroaL 

The name alone would make it highly probable 
tbai the Romans wore indebted to the Greeks for 
the idea of the building, which was probably bor- 
I’owed from the o'rod PturlKms at Athens. In 
its original form it may be described as an insuhted 
.pmiiw, detached from the agom or fonirn^ for the 
more convenient transaction of business, winch 
formerly took place in the porticoes of the (u/om 
itself ; in fact, a sort of agora in miniature. 'rUe 
court of the Hellanodicao, in the old agora of Elis, 
was exactly of the fown of a basilica, [A«ora}. 

The first edifice of this description was not 
erected until a. c. 184 (Liv. xxxix. 44) ; for it is 
expressly stated by the historian, that there were 
no basiiicao at the time of the fire, which de- 
stroyed so many buildings in the fontm, under the 
consulate of Marccllus and Laeviniis, b,c. 210. 
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(Liv xxvi. 27.) It was situated in the forum ad- 
joining the curia, and vas denominated basilica 
Porcia, in commemoration of its founder, M. 
Porcius Cato. Besides this, there were twenty 
others, erected at different periods, within the city 
of Rome (Pitisc. Le^\ Ant. s. v. Basilica), of which 
the following are the most frequently alluded to by 
the ancient authors : — 1. Basilica Sempronia, con- 
structed by Titus Seniproriiiis, b. c. 171 (Liv. xliv. 
IG) ; and supposed, by Donati and Nardini, to have 
been between the vicus Tuscus and the Vclahrum. 

2. Basilica Opimia, which was above the comitiuin. 

3. Basilica Pauli Aemilii, or Basilica Aeinilia, 
called also Eegia Pauli by Statius {1. c.). Cicero 
{Ad Alt. iv. 16) mentions two basilicac of this 
name, of which one was built, and the other only 
restored, by Pauliis Aemiliiis. Both these edifices 
w-erc in the forum, and one was celebrated for its 
open peristyle of Phrygian columns. A repre- 
sentation of this one is given below from a com of 
the Acmilia gens. (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 24 ; Appian, 
B, O. 11 . 26 ; Pint. Caes. 29.) The position of 
these two hasilicae has given rise to much con- 
troversy, a brief account of which is given in the 
Diet, of Blog. Vol. 11. p. 766. 4. Basilica Pom- 
'pcii, called also rcyiu (Suet, Aug. 31), near the 
theatre of Pompey. 5. Basilica Julia, erected by 
Julius Caesar, in the forum, and opposite to the 
basilica Aeinilia. (Snet. Calig. 37.) C\ Ikmlwa 
Ccui cf Liicii, the grandsons of Augustus, by wliom 
it was founded. (Suet. Aug. 29.) 7. Basilica 
CJlpia, or Traja?n, in the forum of Trajan. H. 
Basilica Constantini, erected by the emperor Con- 
stantine, supposed to be the rum now remaining 
on the via sacra, near the temple of Romo and 
Venus, and commonly called the temple of Peace. 
Of all these magnificent cdifice.s nothing now re- 
mains beyond the ground-plan, and tfio bases and 
some portion of the columns and superstructure 
of the two last. The basilica at Pompeii is in 
better preservation ; the external walls, ranges of 
columns, and tribunal of the judges, being still 
tolerably perfect on the ground-floor. 

The forum, or, where there was more than one, 
the one which was^ in the most frequented and 
central part of the city, was always selected for the 
site of a basilica ; and hence it is that the classic 
writers not uufrcqucntly use the tenns forwn and 
basilica synonymousl^y, as in the passage of Claii- 
dian {iJe Honor. Cons. vi. 645): — Dmuekapie 
cingil Regius auratis fora fascilms Ulpia Victor, 
where the forum is not meant, hut the basilica 
wliich was in it, and which was surrounded by the 
lictors who stood in the forum. (Pitisc. hex. Ant. 
4 c. J Hard. Rom. Ant. v. 9.) 

Vitruvius (v, j) directs that the most sheltered 
part of the forum should bo selected for the site of 
a basilica, in order that the pul die might suffer as 
little as possible from exposure to bad weather, 
whilst going to, or returning from, their jdace of 
business ; he might also have added, for their 
greater convenience whilst engaged within, since 
many of these edifices, and all of the more ancient 
ones, were entirely open to the external air, being 
surrounded and protected solely by an open peri- 
style of columns, as tlie annexed representation of 
the basilica Acmilia from a modal of Lepidus, with 
the inscription, clearly shows* 

When, however, the Romans became wealthy 
and refined, and consequently more efibmiimte, \\ 
wall was substituted for the external peristyle, and 
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the columns were confined to the interior ; or, if 
used externally, it was only in decorating the 
Trp6vaos^ or vestibule of entrance. This was the 
only change which took place in the form of these 
buildings, from the time of tlieir firet institution, 
until they were converted into Christian churches. 
The ground plan of all of them is rectangular, and 
their width not more than half, nor less than one 
thiid of the length (Vitruv. 1. c.) ; but if the area 
on which the edifice was to be raised was not pro- 
portionally long, small chambers (chalcidica) were 
cut off from one of the ends (Vitruv. 1. c.), 
which served as offices for the judges or mer- 
chants. This area was divided into three parts, 
consisting of a central nave {media jmticus)^ and 
two side aisles, each separated from the centre by 
a single row of culuinns — a mode of construction 
particularly adapted to buildings intended for the 
reception of a large concourse of people. At one 
end of the centre aisle was the tribunal of the 
Judge, in form cither rectangular or circular, and 
sometimes cut off from the lengtli of the grand 
nave (as is seen in the amiexcd plan of the liasilica 
at Pompeii, which also affords an example of the 
cliambers of the judices, or chalcidica, above men- 





tioned), or otherwise thrown out from the liinder 
wall of the building, like the tribune of some of 
the most ancient churches in Eoine, and then called 
the hemicycle — an instance of which is afforded 
in the basilica Trajaui, of which the plan is given 
below. It will be observed that this was a most 
sumptuous edifice, possessing a double tribune, and 
doirble row of columns on each side of the centre 
aisle, dividing the whole into five aisles. 

The internal tribune was probably the original 
constraction, when the basilica was simply used as 
a court of justice ; but when those spacious halls 
were erected for the convenience of traders as well 
as loungers, then the semicircular and external tri- 
bune was adopted, in order that the noise and con- 
fusion in the basilica might not interrupt the 
proceedings of the magistrates. (Vitruv. 1. c.) In 
the centre of tins tribune was placed tho curulo 
chair of tho pnietor, and seats for the judices, w^ho 
sometimes amounted to tho number of 1 BO (Plin. 
Ep, vi. 33), and the advocates ; and round the 
sides of the hemicycle, called^ the wings (eormia)^ 
were seats for persons of distinction, and for the 
parties engaged in the proceedings. It was in the 
wing of the tribune that Tiberius sat to overawe 
the judgment at tho trial of Granins Marcellus. 
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(Tacit. Ann, i. 75.) The two side aisles, as has 
been said, wci’c separated from the centre one by a 
row of columns, behind each of which was placed 
a sfiiiaie pier or pilaster {parasluia^ Vitruv. 1. c,), 
which supported the flooring of an upper portico, 
similar to the gallery of a modern church. ITie 
upper gallerv -was in like manner decorated with 



columns of smaller dimensions than those helow ; 
and these served to support the roof, and were 
connected with one another by a panipct-wall or 
balustrade (/Vwfcws, Vitniv. L <?.), which served as 
a defence against the danger of falling over, and 
screened the crowd of loiterers above (smhitmlicaM^ 
Plant Capi, iv. 2. 35) from the people of basiness 
in the area below. (Vitruv. 1. c,) This gallery 
reached entirely round the inside of the building, 
and was frequented by women as well as men, the 
women on one side and the men on the other, who 
went to hear and see what was going on. (Pliu. 
/. c.) The staircase which led to the upper portico 
was on the outside, as is seen in the plan of the 
basilica of Pompeii. It is similarly situated in the 
basilica of Constantine. The whole area of these 
magnificent structures was covered in with three 
separate ceilings, of the kind called iestmimaium^ 
like a tortoi.sc-shell ; in technical language now 
denominated cow’d, an exju'esaion mcA to distin- 
guish a ceiling which has the general appearance of 
a vault, the central part of which is, how'cver, fiat, 
while the margins incline by a cylindrical shell 
from each of the four sides of the central square to 
the side walls ; in which form the ancients ima- 
gined a resemblance to the shell of a tortoise. 

From tho description which has been given, it 
will be evident how much these edifice® were 
adapted in their general form and construction to 
the uses of a Ghristian church ; to which purpose 
many of them Were, in fact, converted in tue ffme 
; of Constantine, Ilence the later writers (d ffw 
0 4 
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empire fipply tlie term ])asilicac to all cliurclics 
1)iult after the model just described ; and such were 
the earliest edifices dedicated to Chiistian worship, 
■whicli, with their oiigiiial designation, continue to 
this day, being still called at Rome (mszIicJk*. A 
Christian basilica consisted of four princi])al parts : 
— 1. JJpSuaos, the vestibule of entrance. 2. NaDs-, 
juiris, and sometimes preinmm^ the nave or centre 
aisle, whicli was divided fiom the two side ones by 
a row of columns on each of its sides. Here tlic 
peojilc assembled for the purposes of worship. 3. 

(from avaiaipsip, to ascend), chorus (the 
choir), and smj/iest/im, a part of the lower extremity 
of tile nave raised above the general level of the 
door by a flight of steps. 4. 'Jc-pareiov, kphp 
/Sf/ya, stmcluuritmi^ which answered to the tribune 
of tiie ancient basilica. In the centre of this 
saiictuaiy was placed the high altar, under a taber- 
iiuclc or canopy, such as still remains in the basilica 
of St. John of Lateran, at Rome, at which the 
}>riest oiliciated wiih his face turned towards the 
people. Around this altar, and in the wings of the 
sanctuariuin, were seats for tlio assistant clergj’-, 
with an elevated chair for the bishop at the bottom 
of the circle in the centre. {Theatr. Bas'd. Pisan. 
cura Josep. Marl. Canon, lii. p. 0; Ciainp. Vet. 
Me/i. i. ii. et /> Suer. Kd. ; Stieglitz, Arch'dol. d. 

v(,l. iii. pp. li), <&c ; Ilirt. I^ehre d. Ge~ 
h(Utdi\ pp, 180, &c ; Bunsen, Die Busdiketi des 
Chmdu'hrn Bows, Munich, 1844.) [A. R.] 

11A8BL1CA. Aliont a. n. 870, the Greek 
empm’or Basil ius, the Macedonian, commenced 
this work, which was completed liy his son Leo, 
the philosopher, who reigned from a. d. 880 to 
811. Before the reign of Basil ius, there had hcon 
several Gre(‘k translations of the Pandect, the 
Code, and the Institutes ; but tliere was no autho- 
rised Greek version of them. The muncrous Con- 
stitutions of Justinian’s succo.ssors, and the contra- 
dictory interpretations of the jnristH, wore a further 
reason for publishing a re\ ised Greek text und(‘r 
the imperial authority. This^^greai work was 
called ’’AvixicdOapcrLS rwv vaAaL&n vd/xwv, rh 
mvT<i€L§Kiov,h (v(l^oy)aiKl rk 0a(n\iicd. 

It was revised hy the order of Constaiitinus Por- 
phyrogeimeta, about a. d. .945. The Basilica com- 
prised the Institutes, Pandect, Code, the Novellae, 
and the imperial Constitutions subsequent to the 
time of Justinian, in sixty bonks, which are subdi- 
vided into titles. For the Institutes the paraphrase 
of Theophilua was used, for the Digest the irAdros 
of Btephanus, and the commentary of Cyrilliia and 
of an anonymous author, for the Code the mrh 
irddas of Thalelacus and the work of Thoodhrus, 
and for the Novellae, except the 188, the Sununao 
of* Theodoras, Atliaiuisjus, and Philoxenus, The 
publication of this authorised body of law in tlio 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
original compilations of J ustiniaii in the Bast. But 
the Roman law was thus more firmly established 
in Kastern Europe and Western Asia, whore it 
has maintained itself among the Greek population 
to the present day. 

The aiTangemcnt of the matter in the Basilica 
is as follows : — All the matter relating to a given 
subject is selected from the Corpus Juris; the 
extracts from the Pandect are placed iirst under 
each title, then the constitutions of the Code, and 
next in order the provisions containod in the Insti- 
tutes and the Novellae, which confirm or complete 
the provisions of the Pandect, The Basilica does 
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not contain all that the Coipus Juris contains ; but 
it contains mmieroiis fragments of the opinions of 
ancient jurists, and of imperial Constitutions, which 
are not in the Corpus Juris. 

The Basilica were published, with a Latin ver- 
sion, by Fabrot, Paris, 1647, seven vols. folio. 
Fabrot published only thirty-six books complete, 
and six others incomplete : the other books were 
made up from an extract from the Basilica and the 
Scholiasts. Four of the deficient books were aftei- 
wards found in MS,, and published by Gerhaid 
Mcerman, with a translation by M. Otto Reitz, in 
the fifth volume of his Thesaurus Juris Civilis et 
Caiionici ; and they were also published separately 
in London, in 1705, folio, as a supplement to 
FaliroPs edition. A new critical edition, by 
C. Guil. E. noimbach, Leipzig, 1833, &c., 4to, 
bus been commenced. (Bbcking, histitutionen, vol. 
i. p. 105.) 

B ASTERN A, a kind of litter (Yec^/w) in which 
women were carried in the time of the Roman em- 
perors. It appears to have resembled the lectica 
[Lectica] very closely ; and the only ditFcrcncc 
apparently was, that the lectica was carried by 
slaves, and the basterna by two mules. Several 
etymologies of the word have been proposed. Sul- 
masius supposes it to bo derived from the Greek 
0a(rra.Qa (Salm. ad Lamjynd. ITohog. 21). A de- 
scription of a basterna is given by a poet in the 
Anth. Lat, iii. 183. 

BAX A, or BAXEA, a sandal made of vcgc- 
tal)lc leaves, twigs, or fibres. According to Isidore 
{Grig. xix. 33), this kind of sandal was worn on 
the stage by comic, whilst the cothurnus was ap- 
propriate to tragic actors. When, therefore, one of 
the characters in Plautus ii. 3, 40) says, 

Qui eMergentur bascae t wo may suppose liim to 
point to the sandals on his feet. Pliilosophors also 
wore sandals of this description, at least in the 
time of Tertullian {Do Pallio, 4) and Appuleius 
(Mot, ii. andxi,), and probably for the .sake of sim- 
plicity and cheapness. Isidore adds, that baxeae 
were made of willow (ex saliee), and that they 
were also called cedoms ; and he thinks that the 
latter terra was derived from the Greek kSAov, 
wood. From irameroim specimens of them di.s- 
covered in the catacombs, we perceive that the 
Egyptians made them of palm-leaves and papyrus. 
(Wilkinson, U7id Customs, vol. iii. p. 336.) 

They are sometimes ohsorvaWe on the feet of 
Egyptian smtucs. According to Herodotus, san- 
dals of papyrus {virod'i)fj.ara ii. 37) were 

a part of the retpiired and characteristic dress of 
the Egyjitian priests. W e may presume that he 
intended Ids words to include* not only sandals 
made, strictly speaking, of papyrus, but tbo.se also 
in which the leaves of the date-palm were an in- 
gredient, and of which Appuleius makes distimtt 
mention, when he descrihes a .young pruvst cov(»rcHl 
with a linen sheet and wearing sandals of palm 
{Hntds aniiculk inieriunt, pedesqw pub nek baxek 
mdtdmif Met ii). The accompanying woodcut 
shows two sandals exactly answering 'to this de- 
scription, from the collection in the British Mnseuiu. 
The upper one was worn on the right foot, ft 1ms 
a loop on the right side for fastening the band 
whicli went across the instep. This' band, together 
with the ligature connected with it, which was in- 
serted hotweerx the great and the second toe, Is 
wade of the stem of the papyrus, undivichul and 
unwpought. The lower figure shows a sandal in 
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wliicli tliG portions of tlie palm-leaf are interlaced 
with great neatness and regularity, tlie sewing and 
binding being effected by fibres of papjTUs. The 
three holes may be observed for the passage of the 
band and ligature already mentioned. [J. Y.j 
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an action to compel the vendor to make a good 
title, was had recourse to when the right or pos- 
session of the purchaser was inpmgrnA or diblmbed 
hy a third person. ’ A claimant under these cir- 
cumstances, unless the present owner wore inclined 
to figlit the battle ]iinis(df (ayTO/uaxt-fj/), was re- 
feiTcd to the vendor as the proper defendant in the 
cause (c-Is 7rparT]pa avdyeip^ If the \endor W(‘re 
then unwilling to appear, the action in question 
was the legal remedy against him, and might he 
resorted to by the purchaser even wlien the earnest 
only had been paid. (Ilarpocrat. k\ v, Avrofxax^iPy’ 
Be^aiaxTLs.) Erom the passages in the oration of 
Demosthenes against Paniaenetus that boar upon 
the subject, it is concluded by Ileraldus {AnimutL 
in Salm. iv. 3. 6) that the liability to be so called 
upon was inherent in the character of a vendor, 
and therefore not the subject of specific warranty 
or coienanta for title. The same critic also con- 
cludes, from the glosses of Ilcsycbius and Suidas, 
tliat this action might in like manner be brought 
against a fraudulent mortgager. (Awmad. in fdedm. 
iy. 3. in fin.) If the claimant bad established liis 
right, and been by the decision of the dicahts put in 
legal possession of the property, whether movable 
or otherwise, as appears from the case in the 
speech against Pantaenctus, the ejech^d purc)ras(*r 
was entith‘d to sue for reimbursement from tho 
vendor hy the action in question, (Pollux, viil 
6.) The cause is classed by Mtncr {AttProcem. 
p. 523) among the Ttp6s or civil actions 
that f(dl within the cognizance of tho thesiuo- 
thetae. ' [J. S. M.] 

BEMA the platform from which the 

orators spoke in tho Athenian iKii\fi<rla, is de- 
scribed under Ecclehu, It is used l>y the (ireek 
writers on Itonian alTairs to indicate the Homan 
trihunal. (See «.//. Pint Pomp. 4 1.) 

BJ'lNDTBBrA (BerSfSew), a festival celebrated 
iiyfchc port town of Peiraecus In, honour of Bendis, 
a IMiracian divinity, whose worship seems to have 
been introduced into Attica about the time of 
Socrates, for Plato (iJe Pe PuU. hut.) introduces 
Soemtes giving an opinion on the Bendidcia, and 
saying that it' was then ccUdiratcd for tlic first 
time. It'was cedebrated on the 2fiih, or according 
to others, on the Ifith of Thargedion. (Schol. ad 
PkL Repuh. i, p. 354 ; Proclus, ml Plat Tim. 
pp. Tho Iwtival resembled, in its eba- 
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rncter, those celebrated in honour of Dionysus 
(Strab. X. p. 470), tliough Plato (L c. p. 354) men- 
tions only feasting ; hut the princi])al soleinuities 
seem to have consisted in a proc(‘ssion held by the 
Thracians settled in Peiraecus, and another held 
by tlic Peiraoans themselves, which, according to 
Plato (Pe Rg pm. init.), weie held with great 
decorum and propriety, and a torch race on horse- 
back ^iii the evening. The Athenians identified 
Bendis with their own Artemis (Ilesych. s. v. 
BeySts), but the temple of Bendis (Bej^oiSciof^) at 
Peiraecus was near that of Artemis, whence it is 
clear that the two divinities must have been dis- 
tinct. ^ (Xenoph. llellen. ii. 4. §11; comp. Liv. 
xxxviii. 4 1 ; Buhnken, ad Tim. Gloss, p, 02 ; Clin- 
ton, R. II. vol. ii. p. 402, 3d edit.) [L. S.l 
BENKFI'CIUM ABSTINENDI. [Heues.] 
BENEEPCIUM, BENEFICIATUUS. The 
word beiieficium is cfpiivalent to feodum or fief, in 
the writers on the feudal law, and is an interi'st 
in land, or things inseparable from tlie laud, or 
things immovable. (7W. lib. 2. tit. 1) The 
bonclifiariiis is lie who has a beneficium. The 
word beiudieimn often occurs in French lustoiical 
documemts! from the fifth to the ninth century, and 
denotes the same condition of kindl'd proporfy, 
wdiich at the end of the imith cmitury is denoted 
by feodum. From the end of tho ninth century the 
two words are often used mdlfiorently. (Guizot, 
nisfoit'c dela Girilisitliouen P'rtinr(\ vol. iii, p, 247.) 
'i’he t(*rm benefice is also applii dtoaii ecch‘siastical 
prederment. (Ducaugi*, (Ross.) 

'file term beneficium is of fnapiont occurrmice lu 
fhe Roman law, in the sense of .some special privi- 
lege or favour granted to a person in respect of age, 
sex, or condition. But the w'ord was also used iii 
other senses, and the meaning of tho term, as it 
appears in the feudal law, is cimirly derivable from 
the signification of the term among the Romans of 
the later republican and carliiu* imperial times. In 
tho time of Cicero it was usual for a general, or a 
governor of a province, to rejiort to thii treasury the 
names of those under his conmumd who had done 
good service to the .state; those who were included 
in such report were wild in Gnejims ad aerarium 
ikJh'H. (Cic. Pm Areh, c. 5, Ad Fum, v, 20, and 
the note of ]Maimtiu,s.) It was required by a 
Lex Julia that the names should begivmn in within 
tliirty days after tho accounts of tho general or 
governor, [u he.m'Jtem in these passages may mean 
tliat the persons so reported were considered as 
peu'sons who had deserved well of tho state, and k<i 
the wml hencjinnni may have reference to the 
services of the individuals ; hut as the oliject for 
which their services were reporbal, was the bmiefit 
of the individuals, it mnm that tho term had re- 
ference also to tlie reward, immediate or rmnote, 
obtained for their services. The honourH ami 
ofilces of the Roman state, in the repaid icau period, 
were called the heneficia of the Populus Rmnaims. 

Beneficium also slgnifuHl any promotion eoii- 
ferrecl on or grant made to soldiers, who were 
thonco calhid benefudarii ; this practice was com- 
mon, as was sec from inscriptions in (Iruter (II 4, 
CX.XX. 5), in some of wdiieh tho word beneficiarju$ 
is represented by the two letters B. F, In this 
sense we mast uudorstand the passage of Caesar 
(Da Bdl. 67u.il. 18) when ho speaks of tho 
hmmficia and the ma^wm dimtdm of Fompeius in 
Citorior 3paim Boncficlarius is alw used by 
Cacw (De ISaU, Ciih i. 7^)» to oxprow’tb«? pal* 
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son who Lad receired a Lencficmm. It docs not, 
however, appear from tlicso passages, what the 
henchemm actually was. It miglit he any kind 
of honour, or special exemption fiom service. (De 
Bell. Cii\ iii. 88 ; Sue ton. TIL 12 ; Yegetius, De 
lie MiUtdri^ ii. 7.) 

Boneficiarius is opposed hy Festns {s. v.) to 
mimiCex, in the sense of one who is released from 
military service, as opposed to one who is bound to 
do military service. 

Grants of land, and other things, made hy the 
Roman emperors, were called hencficia, and were 
entered in a hook called Liber Berieficiorum (Ily- 
gimis, De Limitihus VonstiL p. 193, Goes,). The 
secretary or clerk who kept this book was called 
a conimenfariis benefeiorum^ as appears from an in- 
scription in Griitcr (dlxxviii. 1.) [G. L.] 

BESTIA'RII persons who fought 

with wild Leasts in the games of the circus. 
They were either persons who fought for the sake 
of pay (audoramcniim\ and who were allowed 
arms, or they were criminals, who were usually 
permitted to have no means of defence against the 
wild beasts. (Cic, pro Sext. 64 ; Sen. De Bcnef, 
ii. 19, Ep. 70 ; Tertull. ApoL 9.) The hestiarii, 
who fought with the Leasts for the sake of pay, 
and of whom there were great niimhers in the 
latter days of the republic and under the empire, 
are always spoken of as distinct from the gladiators, 
who fought with one another. (Cic. in Vatin. 17; 
ad Qu. Fr. ii. 6. § 5.) It appears that there were 
schools ill Rome, in which persons wore trained to 
fight with wild beasts (seholae beslim um or bedia- 
riorim^ Tertull. ApoL 35.) 

BIAION BIKB^ difci)). This action 

might be brought whenever rapes of free persons, 
or tlic illegal and forcible seizure of property of any 
kind were the subject of accusation (Harpocrat.) ; 
and we learn from Demosthenes (c. Pfmtaen.p.OJi). 
11) that it came under the jurisdiction of the 
Forty. According to Plutarch (Ao/o«, 23) the law 
prescribed that ravishers should pay a fine of 1 00 
drachmae; but other acemmts merely state gene- 
rally that the convict was mulcted in a sum eiiual 
to twice that at which the damages were laid 
(SnrKi'fi/ pxdSriP dcjyeik&ip, Lyp. De Caede 
Emtostk. p. 33 ; Bern. e. Mid, p. 528. 2f) ; Harpo- 
;,cfat.^ ; and the plaintiff in sucii case received one 
half of the line ; and tlic state, as a party medi- 
ately injured, the other. To reconcile these ac- 
counts Meier {AfLPrva, p. 545) supposes the rape 
to have been estimated by law at 100 drachmae, 
and that the plaintiff fixed the damages in refer- 
enco to other injuries simultanaoiis tvith, or comse- 
quont upon, the perpetration of tlio main offence. 
With respect to aggressions upon property, the 
action is to bo distinguished from 

in that the former implies tho employment of 
actual violence, the latter merely such detention of 
property as amounted to violence in the contempla- 
tion of law (Meier, Atl Proa p. 546), as for in- 
stance the nonpayment of damages, and the like, 
to the successful litigant after an award in his 
favour by a court of justice. (Dem- a Mid. 540. 
24.) ’ IJ.S.M.] 

BBBASIS [Saltatio.J 

BIBLIOPO/LA. I Bote.] 

BIBLIOTHE^CA (mkiodiirn, or MijKV) 
0t§Xhp\ primarily, tho place whore a collection 
of books was kept; secondarily, the collection 
itself. (Festus, s, a) Little as tlie states of an- 
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[ tiquity dealt with the instruction of the people, 
I public collections of books appear to have been 
very ancient. That of Peisistratiis was intended 
for public use (Gcdl. vi. 1 7 ; Athen. i. p. 3 ) ; it 
was subsef|ncntly removed to Persia hy Xerxes. 
About the same time, Polycratcs, tyrant of Samos, 
is said to have founded a library. In the liest 
days of Athens, even private persons had largo 
collections of books ; the most important of which 
we know any thing, belonged to Euclid, Euripides, 
and Aristotle. Siralio says (xiii. 1 ) that Aristotle 
was the first who, to his knowledge, made a col- 
lection of hooks, and tangiit the Egyptian kings 
tho arrangement of a library. The most important 
and splendid public library of antiquity was tliat 
founded by the Ptolemies at Alexandiia, Iwgim 
under Ptolemy Soter, but increased and rc-arranged 
in an orderly and systematic manner by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who also appointed a fixed librarian 
and otherwise provided for the usefulness of the 
institution. The library of the Ptolemies con- 
tained, according to A. Gollius (vi. 17), 700,000 
I volumes ; according to Joseplms, 500,000 ; and ac- 
cording to Seneca (De Trunq. An. 9), 400,000, 
The different reckoning of different authors may 
he in some measure, perhaps, reconciled hy sup- 
posing that they give the number of books only in 
a part of the lihiary ; for it consisted of two parts, 
one in tho quarter of the city called Brnclieion, 
the other in tho part called Scrapcion. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus bought Aristotle’’s collection to add 
to tho library, and Ptolemy Eiiergetes continued 
to add to the stock. A great part of this splendid 
■ library was comuimcd liy fire in the siege of 
Alexandria by Julius Caesar : some wTitors say 
that tho whole was burnt; but tho discrepancy 
m the iiumhers stated above seems to confirm the 
opinion that the fire did not extend so far. At 
any rate, the library was soon restored, and 
continued in a flourishing condition till it was fle- 
stroyed by tlio Arabs a. n. 640, (See Gibbon, 
c. 51.) Connected with tho greater division of 
tho library, in the quarter of Alexandria called 
Brnclieion, was a sort of college to which tho name 
of Mouscion (or Museum) was given. Here many 
favoured literati pursued their studies, transcriln'd 
hooks, and so forth ; lectures also were delivi'red. 
The Ptolemies were not long without a rival in 
zeal. Eumcncs, king of Pergamus, became a patron 
of liteniturc and the sciences, and established a 
library, which, in spite of tlie prohibition against 
exporting papyrus issued by Ptolcni}^, jealous of 
his Biiccess, liccame very extensive, and perhugs 
n(*xt in importance to the library of Alexandria. 
It remained, and probably continued to increase, 
till Antonina made it a present to Cleopatra, 
(J^lut. Aufort, 58.) 

The first public lllirary in Romo was that 
founded hy Asinius Pollio (Plin. //. N. vii. 30 ; 
Isid. Orhj.vi, 5), and was in the atrium TnhertutiH 
on Mount Avontine, Julius Caesar had projixted 
a grand Greek and Latin library, and had com- 
missioned Vann to take nidiBures for the (‘htahlish- 
mont of it; but the scheme was prevented hy Ids 
death. (Suet. Jid. 44.) The library of Pollio 
WHS followed ,by that of Augustus, in tbc temple 
of Apollo on the Mount Palatine (Suet, Ang* 29 ; 
Dion Cass, liii, 1), and another, bibliothecae Oc- 
tavianao (so called from Augustiia'’s sister Octavia), 
fonning part of the Porticus Octavia, (Dion Cass, 
xlix. 43; IBut. MureelL tS.) There were also 
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libraries on tbo capitol (Suet. Dom. 20), in tlic 
temple of Peace (Gell. xvi. 8), in the palace of 
Tiberius (Gell. xiii. 18), besides the Ulpiaii lilnnry, 
which was the most famous, founded by Trajan 
(Gell. xi. 17 ; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 16), called Ulpian 
Irom his own name, Ulpms. This library was 
attached by Diocletian, as an ornament, to his 
thermao. (Vopisc. P}oh. 2.) 

Private collections of hooks were made at Bom o 
soon after t1ie second Panic war. The zeal of 
Cicero, Atticus, and others in increashuj^ their 
libraries Is wmll known. (Cn*. Ad AtL i. 7, 10, 
iv. 5 ; Ad Quint. Fr. ni. 4.) The binary of Ln- 
cullus was voiy cxteiihivc, and ho allowed the 
public free acc( ss to it. (Plat. Lncnff. 42.) To- 
wairds tlic end of the republic it became, in hict, 
the fashion to have a room elegantly furnnhed ns 
a library, and reserved fur that purpose. However 
ignorant or iiiistudious a piuson might be, it was 
f.Lsliimuible to appear learned by having a Uhrary, 
tiiniigh he might never oven read the titles of the 
books. Seneca (Dc Tmnq. An. 9) condemns the 
rage for mere book-collecting, and rallies those who 
■were more pleased with the outside than the in- 
side. Lucian wrote a separate piece to evposi* 
this common folly (rrpb^ araidevrop Kcd toAAm 
PL^Xia WV0{ffL€POP). 

A blirary generally had an ear.t^'ni aspect. 
(Vnruv. ^i. 7.) In rCorculnncuni a library iully 
fiirinshecl was discovered. Uonud the walls it had 
cases containing the hooks in rolls [ LuikuI ; thi*;u‘ 
cases were numbered. It was a lery small room ; 
so small that a person by stretching out his arms 
could touch both sides of it. Tlio cases w('re 
called either armaria (Plln. Fp. ii. 17 ; Vopisc. 
7Uci£. 8), or locufammta (Seneca, De Tranq. yi u. 
£)), ot fond i (Juv. Sat iii. 210), or nidi (Mart. i. 
118. 15, vii. 17. 5). Asinius Pollio bad set the 
fashion in his imblie library of adorning the room 
with the portraits and busts of celebratetl men, as 
well as statues of hlinerva and the Mus<'s. 8’hia 
example was soon followed in tin? privab* laljrarioa 
of the rich. (Juv. iii. 219; Piiii. Kp. iii. 7, iv. 
28; Cic. ad Fam. \il 28; Plin. //. N. xxxv. 2; 
Suet, Tih, 70 ; Mart, ix. A)>, ad Turm). • T/ijssius, 
Do /tibliotliem Spdapma., in Opera, voL iii.; Becker, 
Gallus^ vol. 3. p. 160, &e.) f A. A.] 

BICOS (pucos)^ the name of an earthen vessel 
in common use among tlic Grtudis, (Pollux, vi. 
14, vii. 162, X. 78.) Ifosycbius (.s*.?’.) didines it 
as a (Trdppos with handles. It was used for 
holding wine (Xen. AnaL i. 9. 25), and salted 

meat and fish, (A then. iii. p. 1 1 6, f.) Herodotus 
(i 194) spixiks of PUcovs ipoLVuen'tuvs mrdyonifi 
oXpov ttxXovs^ which some commentators inl<*rj»n't 
by vessels made of the wood of the palm tree full 
of wine.'’’ But us Kusiatliius (in Od. p, 1445) 
speaks of oXvov (potpwhov pums, we ought pro- 
bably to read in Herodotus /Ificow ^oipucrjwv^tc.r, 
A., vesB(ds full of palm wine,”' 

JHDENS. [iUBTiuTM.J 

BIDENTAL, tlie name given to a place where 
anyone had been struck by lightning (bVstus, 
s. v./fdgfmium% or where any one had been killed 
by lightning and Imried, Such a place was enn- 
sid(n*ed sacred. Priests, who were aiHod biden- 
tales a, meordoied)., collecttHl the earth which 
had been torn up by the lightning, and everything 
that had been scorched, and burnt it in the groutal 
with a sorrowful mgmntr, (Lucan, i, Tho 

officiating priest Vas said mmdoro fidijur (,Tuv. 
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vi. 587 ; copvpnro Orelli, Inscr. vol. i. p. 4.81, No, 
2482) ; he further consecrated the spot by sacri- 
ficing a twm-ycar-old sheep (hklnns)^ n hence the 
name of the place and of the prii'st, and also 
erected an altar, and suiToimdcd it with a w’all cr 
fence. It was not allowable to trcfid on tlie place 
(Persius, ii. 27), or to touch it, or even to lo{)k at 
it. (Amm. hfarc. xxiii. 5.) Sometimes a bidental 
which had nearly fallen to decay from length of 
time w'os restored and renovated (Orelli, Direr. 
No. 2483) ; but to remove tlie bounds of one 
(movrre btdenial), or in any way to violate its 
sacred precincts, wms considered as sacrilege. (Hor, 
Art. Poet. 471.) From the passage in Horace, it 
appears to have been believed that a person who 
was guilty (tf profaning a hidimtal, would bo pn* 
niftbed by tho gods with frenzy; and Seneca (JVaf. 
Qmest ii. 53) mentions another belief of a similar 
kind, that wine w'hich had been struck by lightning 
would produce in ai\y one -who drank it death or 
madnohs. Ptwsons who bad been struck bj^ light- 
ning ( fulpiirdi) iv(‘rc not removed, but were buried 
on tlic spot. (Pers, Sat. ii. 27 ; PHu. If. N. 
ih51; Hartung, r/f;r Jluincr, vol. ii. ]i, 
13.) ^ ^ _[A. A.l 

BID! ALT (/3o5m7oi), called in insciiptions 
PlBeoL m* ^touoi, v/eiv inugistrateH in vSparta, whu.se 
lui..m(‘!.s was to inspect the gyiuiristic cxerci.si*'’,. 
Their hoii.sc of meeting {di)X''un’) ■wa.s in the 
market-place. ( Paus. m. 11. § 2.) They tvere 
either fiv e ( l^aus. /. c.) or .six In number (BbHJi, 
fbiyi. Diherip. nr. 1271. 1361), and Itad a pivsi- 
<leiit uho L called in iiit,ciiplluns tr/nVCuv /SffiewF. 
(B(H‘kfg (*(irp. Duerlp. \ul. i. p. 61 l.) Ihld h eou- 
jeelunM that piii tn or PDjvai is the Luronuin form 
fur iSuoi or f/dum, and stgiiifieH \vi{.tie.,he.H and 
JudgH'u trnong tho youth. (Comp. ALiller, Dariako^ 
iii. 7. ii 8.) Abdekenaer {ad Hrrud. vi. 57) sup- 
poses that tho bidiaej were thf* nmie as tlu; W/UO- 
(fivKaiccs ; but the iuncriptiuiw given by Bbekh 
show that tlu' birlhui and Fo/(,o</n'A««feS' were twr> 
separate cfasiies of tdlieer.4. 

BKLA or BHJAE. IPrujuts] 

BlGA'bTfS. [JB-iNTAiuifs. J 

BIILVGJLTAL IPAhA.) 

BIPKNNIS. fHKtgJum.3 
BIREMia INavirJ 
BUIHGS a capo or bnod, tvbieb wa^ 

worn out of doors over the HhoulderH, ami wan 
floiu(‘tim(‘s t‘hnated so as to cover the head. On the 
former account it is classed by an ancient gram- 
i3iarian with ilitJ hwarna^ and on tim latter w itb the 
cowl, or cucidfua. It luul a long nap, which was 
conmtouly of sheo|As wool, more rarely of beavePw 
wool. It proliably derived its naim^ from the red 
colour (vroflfhisf) of the wool of wlfu'h It was made. 
It ia only mentioned by tho later writers. (Vopisc. 
Curifi. 20; Gland imi, Fphir. 37.) 

BiShyLLUJM. rSjSLUA.l 
BIBSEXTIJM. [CArniNinyuPM.] 

BLABEE DIKIF {pkddr}^ Smj). This action 
waa available in all cases in which one person had 
sustained a loss by the ctmduct of another ; and 
fmn the instances that are cxUmt, it scorns that 
whotl'u'r the injmy origiuabid in a fault of omisfahm 
or (UfunniHsion, or impaired tho acfciial fortnim of tho 
plaintidj or his proopoctive advantage,' tho action 
would lie, aiai miglit bo maintainod, against tho 
dofbndatit It is of cmitse impossible to gndwerafeo 
, all the portion, lar cwea.tipon which it voiild wisf^ 

, hut tho two great 'dlawes which -way 
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be dL\Idcd ai’e the tvQefffioi and the aOecTyuot. The 
first of these will include all causes arising from 
the nonfulfilment of a contract to which a penal 
bond was annexed, and those in which the law 
specified the penalty to ho paid by the defeiidaiil 
upon conviction ; the second, all injuries of property 
wdiicli the law did not specify noininatiui, but 
generally directed to be punished by a fine eciual 
to twice the estimated damage if tlic ofience w’as 
intentional, if otherwise by a bare compensation. 
(Meier, Att. Proc. p. Idd, &c, p. 475, &.c. ; Dem, 
c. Alid, p. 528,) Besides the general word 
others iiioro specific, as to the nature of the case, 
a re froqiiontly added to the names of actions of 
this kind, as arSpaTrdBwz/, rerpaTrdScoi;', 
and the like. The declaration of the pkintiif 
seems always to have begun with the ivords 
*'E€ka'^e /a€, then came the name of the defendant, 
and next a description of the injury, as ovic airo^iSohs 
i^ol rh apyvpLov in Demosthenes (Pro Phoriu. 
p. 050. 21). The ]troper court was dotermined 
by the subject of litigation ; and when we con- 
sider that the damage done hy Pliilocieon to the 
cake-woman‘'s basket (Aristoph. Fes^?.), and sup- 
posititious testimony given in the name of another, 
thereby rendering such person liable to an action, 
ij/evdo/iiaprvpi&y (Dem. a. Apliol. iii. p. 849. 20), 
were equally ^XdSai at Attic law, the variety of 
the actions, and consequently of the jurisdictions 
under wliich they fell, will he a sufficient excuse 
for the absence of further specification upon this 
point [J. S. JM.j 

BOEDRO'MIA {^oif)dp6iJ,ia), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens on the seventh day of the month 
of Boedromion, in honour of Apollo Boe'dromius. 
(Muller, Dor. ii. 8. § 5.) The name Boe'dromius, 
by which Apollo was called in Bocotia and other 
parts of Greece (Pans. ix. 17. § 1 ; Callimach. 

ApofL 69), seems to indicate that hy this 
festival he was honoured as a martial god, who 
either by his actual presence or by his oracles 
afforded assistance in the dangers of war. The 
origin of the fi'stival is, however, traced by dif- 
ferent authors to differemt events in Grecian story. 
Plutarch (Thes, 27) says that Theseus, in his war 
against the Amazons, did not give battle till after 
ho had offered a sacrifice to ITiohos ; and, that in 
commemoration of the Huccessful fiattle which took 
place in tlio month of Buedromion, the Athenian.s, 
down to his own time, con tinned to cehdirato the 
fesstiv al of the Boedromia. According to Suidas, 
th<‘ Etymol. Ma|:yn. and Euripkle.s {/on, 59), the 
festival denived its iiamo and origin from the cir- 
cumstance that when, in the reign of I'lrcchtlieuM, 
the Athenians were attacked byEumolpus, Xuthus 
or (according to Fhilochorus in Ilarpoiiration, .v. v.) 
his .son Ion came to their assistance, and procured 
tliem the victory. Kespecting the particulars <ff 
this festival nothing Is known except that Haerifices 
were offered to Artemis. (Comp. Spanheim, ml 
CaUim. Ihjimu vi Apoll. 69.) [D. S.] 

BOEOTAHCIIBB (Emmrdpxrp, nr Bawrdp- 
Xos). It is proposed under this head to give a brief 
account of the Boeotian constitution as wtdl as of 
the Boeotarchs. 

The Boeotians in ancient tinu‘8 occupied Arno 
in Thessaly, (Time. i. 12.) Sixty years after 
the taking of Troy they were exprllol by the Thes- 
salians, and settled in the country then adled Cad- 
mew, but afterwards Bocotia, This country, daring 
their occupation of it, was divided into several 
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.states, containing each a principal city, with its 
^vyT€ke7s or ^oppopoi (inhalji touts of the same 
poTpe, or di.strict) living around it. Of these 
greater states, with dependent territories, there 
seem to have been in former times fourteen, — a 
number wliich frequently occurs in Boeotian Ic- 
geiid.s. (Pans, ix, ,8. § 4.) The names are dif- 
ferently given hy different v/riters on the subject ; 
we know, howcvei*, for certain that they formed a 
confederacy called the Boeotian league, with Tliebes 
at its head, the depimdencies ol wliich city formed 
about a third part of the whole of Boeotia. These 
dependent towns, or district. s, were not immedi- 
ately connected with the national confederacy, hut 
with the neighbouring chief city, as Cynoscephahie 
was with Thebes. In lact, they were obliged to 
furnish troops and money, to make up the con- 
tingent furnibhed by the state to w'hich they be- 
longed, to the general confederacy. (Arnold, 
ad Thiie, iv. 76.) Of the independent states Thu- 
cydides (iv. 98) mentions seven by name ; and 
gives us reasons for concluding that, in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war they were ten or twelve in 
number, Thebes being the chief. Plataca liad 
withdrawn from them, and placed itself under the 
protection of Athens as early as u. c. 519 ; and in 
11. c. 874, Thespiae, another member of the league, 
was destroyed by the Tlicbans. (Clinton, F. It. 
vol. ii. p. 896 ; Time. iii. 55.) 

Each of the principal towns of Bocotia seenns to 
have had its /SouA-// and Sfigor. (Xen. irdL v. 2. 
§ 29.) The iSouAij was presided o\ cr liy an archou, 
who probably had succeeded to the priestly func- 
tions of the old kings ; luit po,ssefaSO(l little, if any, 
executive authority. The polemardis, who, m 
treaties and agreements arc mentioned next to the 
arclion, liad some executive authority, Imt did not 
command farces ; c.g. they could imprison (Xen. 
/Idl. /. c.), and they directed the levies of troojis 
But besides the archun of each .siqiaratc state, there 
wn.s an archon of the confederacy — dpx(np ir 
Koivi^ Bmcorwr, ma.Ht probably alwa,ys a Theban. 

( Bockh, //('Sfm 1593.) His name was alfi.xecl to all 
alliances and compacts which concerned the whole 
confederacy, (ind he was president of what T’huey- 
dides (v. 38) calls the four councils, who directed 
tile affairs of the league (dirav rh icvpos cx^rnm),, 
On important questions they seem to have been 
united j for the same author .speaks of tlieni as i) 
$ovk^f^ and informs ms tliat the d(*ternHnatious of 
the Boeotarch.s required tlie ratification of this 
hotly before they were valid. The Boeotarchs 
tlunmsolves w(to prtqmrly the military lu'adsoftho 
confederacy, cho.sen hy the diflVreiit. states ; Imt we 
also find them discharging tlm fuuetion.s of an ex- 
ecutive in varimiM matter-s. In fact, they arc re- 
presented by Thucydides (v. 88) as forming an 
alliance with foreign states; as rcceiv iiig amba-.s.MU- 
dor-s m\ their return homo ; as negotiating with 
envoy, s from other countries ; and acting as the 
repivstsitatives of the whole Imigue, though the 
0ovk‘fi refused to sanction the inea«ure,s tiny had 
resolved on in the particular case to which wc arc 
now alluding. Another instance in which tlm 
BocsitarcliH appear as executive i» their interference 
with Agesiluus, on his embarking tnmi Aulk for 
Asia (».(;* 896), when they prevented him of- 
fering Racrifice as he wished, (Pint. 6 ; Xen. 
/led, iii, 4. § 4.) Still the prineipal* duty of the 
Boeotarchs was of a militar}’' oaturo; thus they led 
into the fu4d tlio troops of their respective states ; 
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and wKen at home, they took whatever measures 
were requisite to forwaid the militaiy operations of 
the league, or of thcii’ own state : for example, we 
read of one of the Thchan Boeotarchs ordering the 
Thebans to come in arms to the ecclesia for the 
purpose of being ready to attack Plataca. (Paus. 
IX. 1. § 3.) Each state of the confederacy elected 
one Boeutarch, the Thebans two (Time. ii. 2, iv. 
.91, vii. 30 ; JDiod. xv. 51) ; although on one occa- 
sion, 2 . <3. after the return of the exiles with Pelo- 
pidas (b. c. 379), we read of there being three at 
Thebes. (Plat. Feh^j). 13). The total number 
from the whole contedciacy varied with the ninnber 
of the iiidependeut states. Mention is made of the 
Boeotarchs by Thucydides (iv. 91), in connection 
with the battle of Beliurn (n. c. 424). There n., 
however, a diireience of opinion -with respect to his 
meaning : some understand him to speak of eleNen, 
some of twelve, and others of thirteen Boeotaiclis. 
l)r. Arnold is disposed to adopt the last nuniher; and 
we think the context is in favour of the opinion 
that there wore then thirteen Bocedarch.s, so that 
the nuniher of free states was twedve. At th(‘ tnu<‘ 
of the battle of Lcuctia («. c. 371 ), we fiiuL sewn 
Jhicotarchs mentioned (l)iod. x\. 52, 53 ; Pans. ix. 
13. §3); on another occasion, when Greece rvas 
invaded by the Gauls (b. c. 279), we read of four. 
Jiivy (xlii. 43) states that ill ere were tweUi*, hut 
before the time (b. c. 171) to which his statoimuit 
refers, Plataca liad hei’ii Kuinited to tlie league. 
Still the number mentioned in any case is no te.st 
of the actual nmnlier, inaHinuch as wm are not sun* 
that all tlie Boeotarchs were sent out Iiy their i<*,- 
spective states on every expedition or to every 
battle. 

The Boeotarchs, when engaged iu military ser- 
vice, formed a council of war, the decisions of which 
were detennmed by a majority of votes, the }»re- 
sident being one of the two Theban Boeotarchs 
who commanded alternately. (Time, iv* 91 ; Diod. 
XV, 51.) Their period of service was a year, be- 
ginning about the winter solstice j and whoever 
continued in oifice longer than his time, wa.s pmiish- 
able with death both at Thebes and in other cities 
(Pint. Fchp, 24 ; Paus. ix. 14« § 3.) Epameinondas 
and Pelopidas did so on their invasion of Eaeonia 
(b. c. 3G9), but their eminent services saved them ; 
in fact the judges did not even come to a vote re- 
specting the former. At the expiration of the year 
a Boeotarch was eligible to office a second time, and 
Pelopidas was repeatedly chosen. From the case 
of Epameinondas and PelopidfiB, who were brought 
before Theban judges (Sncacrral), for tmnsgression 
of the law which the time of oflice, wo may 

conclude that each Boeotiirch was responsible! to 
his own state alone, and not to the general body of 
the four councils. 

Meniiou is made of an election of Boeotarchs by 
Livy (xxxiil 27, xlii. 44). Ho furthci iufonng 
us that the league {cmdVmm) wa.s broken up by 
the Romans b. c. 171. (Compare Polyh. xxviii, 2. 
§ 10 — rh Bokwtwjw' Idws Kar^k'i>6r}^} StilUtmust 
have been partially revived, as we are told of a 
second breaking up by the Romans after the de- 
struction of Corinth b. e. 146. (Paus. vii 16. 
§ «‘) [E. W.] 

BOMBYCIN0M. [BinicirM.] 

BONA. The word bona is sometimes used to 
express the whole of a man’s property (Paulas, 
thnbnt r* 6 , 36s Big. 37* tit L s. 3 5 
60. tit 16, s. 49) j bud k the phrases bonorum 
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emtio, ces&io, possessio, uRu&fiuctus, tl^e ^word 
‘^‘bona” is e(|m\aleiit to fU’Dperty. It 
all that a man has, whether as owner or merely'd^ 
possessor ; and every thing to which he has aiiy 
right. But it is s£iid (l>ig. 50. tit. 1 6. s. 83) ; 
*’'■ Proprie bona dici non possnat cjiiae plus incom- 
modi quam commodi liahent.” Ilo-wever, the n.se 
of the word in the case of universal succession 
comprehended both the commodum and inconmio- 
dum of that which passed to the uiinersal suc- 
cessor. But the word bona is simply the property 
as an object ; it does not express the nature of the 
relation between it and the person who has the 
ownership or the enjoyment of it, any more than 
the words “all that I have,’' “all that I am 
worth,” all my propel ty,” in English show the 
legal iclatioii ol a man to that which he thus de- 
scribes. The legal expics^'ioii lu boms^ as ojiposed 
to doiumium, or Qidrdariari otviLunhip^ and the 
nature ol the dhtinction will lit* easily appn'heiidctl 
hy any person ulio is slightly comersaiit wdtli 
English law, 

‘’‘■There ik,” sat s Gains ( h. 1 0), “among foreignerH 
(pi'nyrud) oul^^ oiu* kind of owneudup (dfHiiuinnii)^ 
1.0 tliat a num is eitlu*! the owner of a thing or he 
is not. And this was lornierly the cast* among tho 
Roman pi'fqdc ; for a man was cltln r owner vx 
jure Lluiritium, <»r he was not. But afterwards the 
owmmship was split, m that now om* man may he 
the owner ((hmiinm) of a thing {‘x jure Quirit'iam, 
ami jet miotlu*!* niay have ii lu hoid.s, For iiwtariee, 
if in tile case of ti res mandpi, 3 do not transfer 
it to you hy luancipatio, nor by tin* form in jure 
ees.sio, but merely <h‘Iiver it to you, the thing in- 
deed becomes your thing {iu honin')^ f)Ut it will re- 
main mine ex jure Quirltium, until hj possession 
you have it liy Uhucapioii. For when the usuca- 
pion is once tioraplete, from that time it b(‘giiis to 
be yours abaolnteiy (pkfmjuni% that is, it i» yours 
both in Imnis and also yours ex jure Quiritiinn, 
just as if it had been mancipated t<» you, or trams- 
ferred t(» you by tho In Jure cessio.” Hi this pas- 
sage Gains refers to the three modes of acquiring 
priiperty which were^tlic peculiar rights of Roman 
citizens, nmneipatio, in jure ccssio, and nsucapioii, 
whicli are also particularly ermmcnited hy him ju 
another passage (ii. 65), 

From this passage it appears that the ownership 
of cortain kinds of things among the Rommm, 
called res mancipi [Mancipium], could only bo 
tranuferred from one person to another with certain 
fonnalitics, or acquired by usucapion. But if it 
was clearly tho intention of the owner to transfer 
the ownership, and the necessary forms only wrnrn 
wanting, the purchaser had the thing in bonis, 
and ho had the enjoyment of it, though the original 
owner was %«//// the owner until tlie usucapion 
wasconipletedjnotwithstandiug he had parted with 
the thing. 

Ii thus appears that Quiritarian ownership of 
res mancipi originally and properly signified that 
ownership of a thing which the Roman law re- 
cognised as such ; it did not express a compound 
hat a simple notion, wlslch was that of absolute 
ownership. But wlieu it was once established 
that one man might have tho Quiritarian owner- 
ship, and anotluT tho enjoyment^ and the solo 
right to tho onjoyraent of the same thing, the com- 
ploto notion of Quiritarian ownership becanie a 
notion compounded of the strict kg«d notion 'of 
ownership, and titfd of the right to ehjoyyas united. 
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in tlie same person. And as a man miplit have 
Ijotli the Qiiii Italian oAvnerbhip and the ri^lit to the 
cn)'\ymcnt of a thnif^, so one mif»ht have the Qiuri- 
tanan ownerHliip only, and tniotlier miylit Imvc tlie 
enjoyment of it only. Tiiis bare owncibhip was 
soinetinies expi\ssed the same terms (ea/ jam 
Qiuritium) as that omicrship ^vhicli was complete, 
hut s</nieiiine 3 it was appr'>pntitely called nudum 
Ji(n Quhtinim (Gams, in. 100), and yet the person 
who had such hare right was still called ilommus, 
and })y this term he Is contrasted with the uui- 
/mdutirias and tlie homte fidci 

The iiistorical origin of this notion, of the sepa- 
ration of the oumership from the right to enjoy a 
thing, is not known ; hut it may ho easily conjec- 
tured. Whoa nothing was wanting to the transfer 
of ownersliip hut a compliance with the strict 
legal form, we can easily conceive that the Ronum 
j urists would soon got over this ditHciilty. The 
strictness of tlie old legal iiistitations of Rome 
was gradually relaxed to meet the wants of the 
jieople, and in the instance already mentioned, the 
jurisdiction of the praetor supplied the defects of 
the law. Thus, tliat interest which a man had 
actpiircd in a thing, and which only wanted certain 
forms to make it (^uiritarian ownership, was pro- 
teotiul hy the praetor. The praetor could not give 
Quiritaiian ownership, 1)iit he could protect a man 
in the enjoyment of a thing — ho could maintain 
his poHscssiou: and this is precisely what the 
praetor did with respect to those who were pos- 
sessors of public land ; they had no ownership, Imt 
only a possession, in which they were protected 
hy the praetor’s interdict. [Ageakiae Leges, 
P. ;58.] 

That wliich was in bonis, then, was that kind of 
interest or ownership which was protected hy the 
praetor, which interest may he called bonitunun or 
beneficial ownorbhif), as opposed to Quiritarian or 
bare legal ownership. It does not apj.ear that the 
word dominium is ever applied to such bouitariaii 
ownership except it may be in one passage of 
Gains (i. 54), the explanation of which is not free 
from diiiiculty. 

4’iiat interest called in bonis, which arose from 
a liarc tradition of a res inancipi, was protected by 
the Gxceptio, and the actio utllis in I’cm, (Big. 41. 
tit. 1. s, 52.) Possossio is the general name of the 
interest which was thus protected. The person 
who had a thing in bonis and ex Jiista cxiusa was 
also entitled to the actio Puhliciana, in case he 
lost the possession of the thing before he had 
gained the ownership hy usucapion. (Oaiuy, iv. 
38.) 

The phrases honorum possessio, honorum posses- 
Bor, might then apply to him who lias had a res 
mancipi transferred to liiih by trjidition, only j hut 
the phrase applies also to other cases in which the 
praidor hy the help of fictions gave to persons the 
beneficial interest to whom he could not give the 
ownership. When the praetor gave the goods of 
the debtor to the creditor, the creditor was said 
in pfme$si<Mem rerim, or bomnmi d$bitoii$ mitiU 
(Big. 42. tit- 5. s. 14, &c.) [Bonoeum Emtio ; 
BoNORUM POSSEBBIO.'I 

As to things nec mancipi, the ownership might 
bo transferred hy bare tradition or delivery, and 
such ownership was Quiritarian, inasmuch os the 
Roman law required no special fonn to he ob- 
served in the transfer of the ownership of res nec 
mancipi. Such transfer was made according to 
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tl'e jus gentium (in the Roman sense of that term). 
(Gems, ii. *20', 41, 20 ; Ulp. Fr>'(/. i. 10.) 

(Ziuimern, Ueherdus WemndesbOfieuaniitcn hnni- 
tanmfieu Eljcnthum^ Hheiniudi. J\I'm./iir Jurhpr. 
iii. 3.) [G. L.] 

BONA CADU''CA. Cadacunt literally wiguilies 
that which falls: thus, // o/av cuAmn, according to 
Gains (Dig. 50. tit. 10, s. 30), is the mast vlucli 
falls from a tree. Caduciuu, in its general stuise, 
might be any thing without an owner, or what the 
person entitled to iiegh'cted to take (Cic. iJe Or. 
iii. 31, Phil. X. 5) ; but tJic strict legal sense of ca- 
ducum and hona cadiica, is that stated by Ulpian 
(J/rcig. xvii, De Caducis)^ which is as follows ; — 

If a thing is left hy testament to a person, so 
that he can take it by the jus civile, hut from some 
cause has not taken it, that thing is called cudii- 
ewn^ as if it had fallen fiom him; for instance, if 
a legacy was left to an unmaiTictl person, or a 
Latiniis Juniamis ; and the unman icd person did 
not within a hundred days ol^ey the law, or if 
within the same time the Latiims did not oh tain 
the Jus Quirltium, or had become a pmgrnius 
(see Cujaeiiis, a/f Ulpiani TiImIos XXIX. vol. i. ed. 
Ncapol. 1758), the legacy was caducixm. Or if a 
hcres exparte^ or a legatee, died before the opening 
of the will, the thing was cudiicimi. The thing 
■which failed to come to a person in consequeiico 
of something happening iu the life of the testator 
was said to be in cuusa cuduci; tliat which failed 
of taking elYect between the death of the testator 
and the opening of tlie will, was simply calh'd 
eadiicum, (Comp. Big. 28. tit. 5. s 02, and Big. 
31. s. 51 ; Chdci Civil, Art. 1031), &e.) 

Thelawahose alluded to is the Lex Julia ot 
Papia Poppaoa, which is sometimes simply called 
Julia, or Papia Poppaea. This law, wliich was 
passed in the time of Augustus (a. n. 0), had the 
double object of encouraging marriages and enrich- 
ing the treasury — ueranmn (Tacit, A iii. 25), 
and contained, with rcforeiice to those two objects, 
a great number of provisions. Martial (v, Fp. 75) 
alludes to a person who married in order to comply 
with the law. 

That which W'us caducum came, in tlie first 
place, to those among the hcredcs who had chil- 
di’cn ; and if the horedes had no cluldnm, it came 
among tliose of the legntef's who had children. ’’J’hu 
law gave the jus accrcseeudi, that is, the right to 
the caducum as far as the third d<‘give of con- 
sanguinity, botli ascending and descending (lllju 
A'my, 18), to those wJio wore made hm’odcB hy the 
will, TJudm* the provisions of the law, tlie cadu- 
cimi, in case there was no prior claimant, belonged 
to the aerarium; or, as Ulpian (xxviii. 7) expresHos 
it, if no one was eiitiilcd to the honorum possessio, 
or if a person was entitled, hut did not assert his 
right, the bona hccame public property {pfpuh 
dtfenmUtr), according to tlie L(‘x Julia caducaria; 
but hy a constitution of the Emperor AntonimiB 
Curacalla it was appropriated to the fisciis: tfic Jus 
accrescendi above mentioned wa$, however, still 
retained. The lawyers, howtwer (iu>/ j-^rudeklk^ 
tfmi% by various devices, such, as substitutions, 
often succeeded in making the law ot no cflect. 
A case is mentioned in the Digest (28. tit. 4. s. 3), 
in which how caduca were claimed by tho hscim 
in the time of Marcus Antonmus^ and another in 
which ibo fiscus is mentioned even under Hadrian, 
whore one would expect to fmd tho term aerurhini 
used. (Savigny, S^steno See. il 273, note qip) 
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lie who took the portion of a licrcs, which 
became cadiicuiii, took it by universal succession : 
in the case of a legacy, caducuin was a singular 
succession. But ho who took an hereditas caduca, 
took it with the hc(|iiest3 of freedom, of legacies, 
and tidci commissa with which it waas burtheued . 
if the Icgata and fidei coirimissa became caduca, all 
charges with which they were burthened became 
caduca also. In the time of Constantine, both the 
caclcbs, and the orbus, or childless person (wiio wuis 
under a limited incapacity), obtained the lull legal 
capacity of taking the inlieritance. {Cod. viii. 5u.) 
Justinian (CW. vi. 51) put an end to the caducuin, 
with all its legal consequences In this last-men 
tinned title (he Caditcia tollendis) it is stated both 
that the name and the thing H luuii't'nii 

cad itcoruui) had their origin in the civil wars, that 
man}’’ provisions of the law wcie evaded, and many 
had become obsolete, (Jiiv. Sut. ix. ; Gams, 
i. 150, ii. 207, iii. H4, 20() ; Lipsiiis, Evciirs. ad 
Tacit. Ann. iii. 25; MiircvAh IMirhuch dcr Jnstitut. 
cks Mom. MacMs.) As to the Bos Caduca, see 
Bos. [G.L.] 

BONA FINES. I'his term frcfjuently occurs 
in the Latin writers, and particularly in the Roman 
jurists. It can only be defined wdth reference to | 
"things opposed to it, namely, mala fidcs, and dolus 
nuihis, both of which terms, and especially the 
latter, are frequently used in a technical sense. 
[Dolus Malus.] 

Generally speaking, bona fides implies the ab- 
sence of all fraud and unfair dealing or acting.^ In 
this sense, bona fidcs, that i.s, the absence of all 
fraud, whether the fraud consists in simulation or 
dissimulation, is a necessary ingredient in all con- 
tracts. 

B(Ma fide possldere applies to him who has ac- 
quired the possession of a thing under a good title, 
as he supposes. lie wlm po.ssesscd a thing bona 
fide, had a capacity of acquiring the ownership 
by usucapion, and had the protection of the actio 
Publicianu. Thus a person who received a thing 
either maneipi,or nec maiicipi, not from the owner, 
but from a person whom he believed to be the 
owner, could acipiire the ownership by usucapion. 
(Gains, ii. 4B ; Ulp. xix. 0.) A thing which 
wa,s ficrtiw or vl poi^sesm, or the res niancipi of a : 
female who was in the tutcla of her agnati, unless 
it was delivered by her under the aiictoritas of her 
tutor, was not subject to usucapion, and therefore 
in these cases the presence or absence of bona hdes 
was immaterial. (Gains, i. 192, ii. 45, &c. ; Cic. 
Ad AIL i. 5, Pro Flacco, c, 34.) A person who 
bought from a xnipilliis without the anctoritas of 
- his tutor, or with the anctoritas of a person whom 
he knew not to be the tutor, did not purchase 
bona fide ; that is, he was guilty of a legcd fraud. 
A sole tutor could not purchase a thing bona fide 
from Ills pupillus; and if he purchased it from 
another to whom a non bona fide sale had been 
made, the transaction was null. (Big. 26. tit. H. 
s. 5.) 

Ill wious actions misiug out of mutual dealings, 
suoh as buying and selling, lending and hiring, 
partnership, and others, bona fidcs is equivalent to 
acqtmm and justum ; and such actions were some- 
times called bonae fidei actionos. The fonnula of 
the pradtor, which was the authority of the judex, 
e|npowored him fn such cases to inquire and deter- 
mine m bona fide, that is according to the real 
merits of the case : sometimes' aequius melius was 
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usod instead of cx bona fido. (Gains, iv. G2 ; Cic, 
0,r. 111 . 17, Topic, c. 17 ; Bribsonms, Be 
Ac. lib. Y.) 

BONA RABTxY. [Furtlim.] 

BONA VACA'NTIA were originally the pro- 
perty which a person left at liis death without 
having di&powed of it by will, and without leaving 
any hurcu. Such property was open to occupancy, 
and so long as tlic strict laws of iiiheiitance ex- 
isted, such an event must not have been uncom- 
moii. A remedy was, liowev cr, found for this by 
the bonoiam posscssio of tlie praetor. 

It does not appear that the state originally 
claimed the property of a person who died intes- 
tate and without huredes LefiUmi. The claim of 
the state to such property seems to have been first 
estahlislied by the Lex Julia ct Papia Poppaea. 
[Bona Caduca.] The state, that is, in the earlier 
periods the aeraiium, and afterwards the fuciis, 
did not take .such property as liercs, but it took it 
per mih'erdUdem. In the later periods of the 
empire, in the case of a soldier dying without 
heredes, the legion to which he belonged had a 
claim before the fiscis ; and various corporate 
bodies had a like prcriTeuco in the ease of a mem- 
ber of the corporation dying without heredes. 
(klarezoll, Ae/ir/W-i c/cr luhtlt des Mom. Mechts; 
Sax ijpiy, Siptem, d’c. vol. ii. p. 300.) [G. Jj.] 

BUNO'li UAI CE'SSIO. There were two kinds 
of lionorum cessio, in jura and eairujus. The Xu 
jure cessio is treated under its proper head. 

The hojiorum cemo (wtrujus was introduced by 
a Julian law, passed cither in the time of Julius 
Caesar or Augustus, which allowed an insolvent 
debtor to give up his property to his creditors. 
Tim debtor might declare his willingriess to give 
t.p his property liy letter or by a verbal message. 
The debtor thus avoided the infiunia conH(‘qiiwit 
on the bonorum emtio, which was involuntary, 
and he was free from all personal execution. IJo 
was also allowed to retain a small portion of his 
property for his support. An old gloss describes 
the bonorum cessio thus ; Oedere boms est ub wd- 
vers'itule reram smrum recedere. 

The property thus given up was sold, and the 
proceeds distributed among the creditors. The 
purchaser did not obtain the Quirltarian ownership 
of the property by the act of purchase. If the 
debtor subsequently acquired property, tins also 
was liable to the payment of his old debts, with 
some limitations, if they were not already fully 
satisfied. A constitution of Alexander vSeverus 
(Cod. 7. tit. 71. s. 1) declares that those wlm made 
a bonorum cessio were not released, unless the 
creditors were fully paid ; hut they had the privi- 
lege of not being imprisoned, if judgmiuit was given 
against them in an action by one of tbeir old cre- 
ditors. 

The benefit of the lex Julia was extended by 
imperial conatitutions to the provinces. 

The history of the bonorum cessio docs not 
seem quite dear. The Julian law, however, was 
: not the oldest enactment which relieved the person 
of the debtor from being taken in execution. The 
lox Poetelia Papiria (n. c. 327) exempted the per- 
son of the debtor (nm gui maaam merttmd), and 
only made his property (bond) liable for his dobte# 
It docs not appear from the passage in Livy (yiii 
28) w^hether this was a bonorum cessio in The 
aonse of tho bonorum cessio of the Julian law* hr 
only a bonorum em#o with the privilege of freeaom 
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from ariTst. The Taljlet of Ilerudea (Mazocclii, 
l>. 423) speaks of those qai in jure Ijonuni cujuani 
jurahant ; a pliiase which appears to lie eipiivulent 
to the boiionim cessio, and was a declaration on 
oath in jme, that is, before the ])raetor, liy the 
debtor that his property was snfiicieiit to pay his 
debts. But this was still accompanied with iii- 
fainia. So far as we can learn from no such 
declaration of solvency was required from tiie ! 
debtor liy the Poeteiia le:x. The Julian law ren- ! 
dered the process of the cessio bononiin more I 
simple, h}" making it a procedure extra jus, and 
giving further privileges to the insolvent. Like 
several other Julian laws, it appears to have con- 
solidated and extended the provisions of previous 
euactments. The term bonorum cessio is used in 
the Scotch law, and tlic early practice was deri\od 
from the Boman system. (Gains, iii. 23 ; Big. 42. 
tit. 3 ; Cod. vii. tit. 71.) [0. L.] 

BONO'RUM COLLA'TIO.^ By the strict 
rules of the civil law an emancipated son had no 
right to the inheritance of his father, whether he 
died testate or intestate. But, in course of tune, 
the praetor granted to emancipated children the 
pri\ liege of cijiial succession with those who re- 
mained in the power of the father at the time of 
liis death ; and this grant might be either conim 
iahiilas or ah intebtato. But this favour’ was granted 
to emancipated children only on condition that 
they should bring into one common stock wdth 
their falhor’s property, and for the purpose of an 
equal division among all the father’s children, what- 
ever property they had at the time of the fatlicr’s 
death, and wliich would have been act^uired for 
the father in case they had still remained in his 
power. This was called honorum colhitio. It re- 
sembles the old English hotchpot, upon the priii- 
ci])le of which is framed the provision in the statute 
22 and 23 Charles II. c, 10. s. 5, as to the distri- 
bution of an intestate’s estate. (Big. 37. tit. 0 ; 
Cod. vi. tit. 20 ; Thiliaut, iSi/iffcm dea Ihmdahien 
§ .001, &c., 0th ed,, wlierc tiie rules ap])Ii- 
cable to the lionorum collatio are more particularly 
stated.) [G. L.] 

BGNO'UUM hTMTIO ET EMTOR The 
ex})re,sbion bonorum emtio applies to a sale of tlic 
property cither of a living or of a dead person. It 
was in effect, as to a living debtor, an execution. 
In tbo ease of a living person, bis goods were 
liable to be sold if be concealed himself for the 
purpose of defrauding Ws creditors, and was not 
defended in his alisencc ; or if he made a honomm 
cessio according to the Julian law ; or if luv did not 
pay any sum of money which ho was by judicial 
sentemee ordered to pay, within the time fixed by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables (Anl Cell xv, 13, 
XX. 1) or by the praetor’s edict. In the case of a 
dead person, his property was sold when it was 
ascertained that there was neither heres nor hono- 
nun possessor, nor any other person entitled t(» 
succeed to it. In this case tins property belonged 
to the state after the passing of the Lex Julia ot 
Fapia Poppaca. If a p('rson d icd in debt, the prae- 
tor ordered a sale of his propiuty on the application 
of the creditors. (Gaius, ii. 154,167.) In the 
case of the property of a living person being sold, 
the pmetor, on the application of the creditors, or- 
dtfred it to be posscsBcd (pot!$id(>n) by the creditors 
for thirty sueeessive days, and notice to bo given 
of tlie sale. This explains the expression in Livy 
(ii, 24) : no quis militis, donee in castris essot, 
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bouajoo.s.w/eyr/ aiit vemdm-ot.” The cioditors w(‘ro 
fcaid m pos'.sensionom rcrinn thhitorib iniftl : some- 
times a single cn^ditor olitained the possessio. 
When several creditors olitaiued the ])ossessi<>, It 
was usual to entrust the management (tf the busi- 
ness to one of them, who was chosen by a majoiity 
of the creditors. The creditors then met and chose 
a maglster, tluit is, a piu’snn to sGl tlie juopfrty 
(Cic. Ad Att. 1 . 1), vi. 1 ; Pro P. Qu'udm^ e. 15), 
or a curator bonorum if no immediate sale was 
intended. The purchaser, emto}\ olitaiued by the 
sale only the bonorum posscssio: the pnqaTty was 
Ins In bonis, until lie acquired the <)uinta.riaii 
ownership by usucapion. The foundation of this 
rule seems to be, that the consent of the owner was 
considered necessary in ordi'r to transfer the owner- 
ship. Both the lionorum posse, ssores and the em- 
I tores had no legal rights (dhedae actioned) against 
the debtors of the ]>erson whose property’- was pos- 
se.s.sed or purchased, nor cmild tliey he legally 
sued by them ; but the pmetor allowed nlilca «c- 
iioim both in their favour and against thmn. 
(Gaius, iii. 77'; iv. 35, 6*5 and 111; Big. 42. tit. 
4, 5 ; Savigny. Das Jiecht dcs DesilzoSy p. 410, 
5th ed.) [G. L. ) 

BONO'RUM POSSEhSSIO is defined 'hy 
Ulpiau (Big. 37. tit. 1. s. 3) to lie “ the right of 
suing for or retaiimig a patrhmmy or thing whieh 
belonged to another at the time of hi.s death.” The 
strict laws of the Twelve Tabh‘s as to inhmntancc 
were gradually redaxed by the piuetor’s edict, and 
a new kind of siicce.ssioii was introduced, by which 
a person miglit have a Imnorum po.s.si’ssio who 
could have no heredita,s or legal inlioritance. 

'The iionoruni po.ssessio w’as given by the edict 
both coutca Itdadus^ seeunduni talndas^ ami inlfw- 
Udi. 

An emancipated son liad no legal claim on the 
inlioritance of his father; ]mt if he wm omitted in 
his father’s will, or not exprchsly exheredated, the 
praetor’s edict gave him the bonorum ])o.sae.ssi() 
contra tahulas, on condition tliat he would bring 
into hotclipot {bonorum colkifio) with lib brethren 
who continued in the })arent’s power, wlmtevm’ 
jiroperty he had at the time of tlio parent’s death. 
The bonorum jmssessio was gi\en both to ehihlrmi 
of the blood (mdumles) and to adoptisl children, 
provided the former wei'c not adopted Into any 
other family, and the hitter were in the adojitiv’e 
parent’s powmr at IIkj time of ]n,s death, ff a 
ireedmau made a will witlnmt leaving his patron 
as much a.s one half of his pnqierty, the patron 
obtained the bonorum pohscvs.sio of one half, nnh’.s.s 
the fn-edimiii appointed a sou of his own blood us 
his snceessor.* 

The bonorum possivsslo sixuindum ta,bulns was 
that po.sses,su>n which the prmdor gavig conform - 
ably to the words of the will, to those named in it 
as hen^des, when thm’e was no p(*r.son intitled to 
make a claim against the will, or nmm who <diose 
to make such a claim. I fc wa.s also given afsimulnm 
taluilas in cases wlim’c all tln^ re«|uisit(^ legal form- 
alitii's had not been observed, provid<*d thens werii 
Severn iiroper witnesses to tbe will, ((hiiu.s, ii. 
1 47, ‘‘ si mode defrmetus,” &(!.) 

In the case of intestacy (miCHiati) there were 
seven degrees of persons who might claim the 
bonorum )mssessio, each in Ins order, upon there 
being no claim of a prior d(*greo. The throe first 
class were children, Unjitimi hcrcdcs and pnhvimi 
eoffnaH, Bmancipated 'ehildriMi could claim ns w<dl 
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as those who were not emancipated, and adoptive 
as well as children of the blood ; but not children 
who had been adopted into another fonnly. If 
a freedman died intestate, leaving only a wife (in 
mann) or an adoptive son, the patron was entitled 
to the honoriim possessio of one half of his property. 

The honoriim posaessio was given either cum re 
or sine re. It was given cum re^ w'hen the person 
to whom it was given thereby obtained the pro- 
perty or inheritance. It was given sine ra, when 
another person could assert his claim to the in- 
heritance by the jus civile : as if a man died intes- 
tate leaving a snus heres, the givant of the honomm 
possessio would have no chcct ; for the heres could 
maintain his legal right to the inheritance. ^ Or if 
a person who was named heres in a valid will was 
satisfied with his title according to the jus civile, 
and did not choose to ask for the honomm possessio 
(which he was entitled to if ho chose to have it), 
those who would have been heredes in case of an in- 
testacy might claim the bonomin possessio, which, 
however, would bo unavailing against the legal title 
of tlio testamentary heres, and therefore svie re. 

Parents and children might claim the honorum 
possessio within a year from the time of their being 
able to make the claim ; others were required to 
make the claim within a hundred clays. On the 
failure of such party to make his claim within the 
proper time, the right to claim the honorum pos- 
scssio devolved on those next in order, through I 
the seven degrees of succession. 

lie who received the bonoriim possessio was not 
tlieroby made //<?7T5,but he was placed 
for the praetor could not make a heres. The pro- 
perty of which the possession was thus given was 
only In bonis, until by usucapion the possession 
was converted into Quiritarian ownership {doim- 
nimi). All the claims and obligations of the de- 
ceased person were transfeiTcd with the honorum 
possessio to the possessor or pnietorian heres ; 
and he was protected in his possession by the in- 
terdictuin Quorum honormn. The henefit of this 
interdict was limited to cases of iwnoriim possessio, 
and this was the reason why a person who could 
claim the inheritance in case of intestacy by the 
civil law sometimes chose to ask for the honomm 
possessio also. The praetorian heres could only 
sue and be sued in respect of the property by a 
legiil fiction. He was not alile to sustain a directa 
uctio ; hut in order to give him this capacity, lie 
was by a fiction of law supposed to be what ho 
was not, heres ; and he was said ficto sc Itcrede 
ugere^ or intendere. The actions which he could 
sustain or defend wore aetioncs utiles. (Cic. Ad 
Fam, viL 21 ; Gaius, iii. 25 — SB, iv. Bd ; TJlp. 
Frag. tit. 28, 2.9 ; Dig, 37. tit. 4. s. 10 ; tit 11 ; 
Dig. 38. tit. 6 ; a good general view of the honomm 
possessio is given by Marezoll, Lehrlmck der Tn- 
htilulionerh des Ro7n. Itec&ts.) § 174 ; Thibatit, Rgs- 
tern, des Fund eh ten Meekts., § 843, 0tb ed.) [G. L.] 
BONOTiUM POSSESSIO. [Iotkewcthm,] 
BONOTilJM lUPTOTlUM ACTIO. 

TIJM,] 

BOO^NAE (0omai\ persons In Athens who 
purchased oxen for the public sacrifices and feasts. 
They are spoken of by Demosthenes (c. Mid. p. ■ 
570) in conjunction with the hpomioi and those 
who presided over the mysteries, and arc ranked 
by Lilmnius {Declam, viii.) with the sitonae, gene- 
rals, and ambassadors. Their office is spoken of as 
honourable by llarpocration (s.v*) ; bat Poliox 
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(viii. 114) includes them among the inferior offices 
or ofiices of service (vTrgpeo-iai^ Bockh, Fuld. Econ. 
of A Umis, p. 210, 2d ed.) 

BOREASMI or BOREASMUS {^opeacgol 
or 0opsa<rg6s)., a festival celebrated by the Athe- 
nians in honour of Boreas (Hesyeh. s. a), which, 
as Herodotus (vii. 180) seems to think, was insti- 
tuted dui’ing the Persian war, when the Athenians, 
being commanded by an oracle to invoke their 
yag€phs iiriicovpos^ prayed to Boreas. The fleet 
of Xerxes was soon afterwards destroyed hy a 
north wind, near Cape Sepias, and the grat’eful 
Athenians erected to his honour a temple on the 
banks of the Ilissus. But considering that Boreas 
was intimately connected with the early histoiy of 
Attica, since he is said to have carried off and 
married Orcithya, daughter of Erechtheus (Herod. 
1. c. ; Paus. i. 10. § C), and tliat he was familiar to 
them under the name of brother-in-law ^ we have 
reason to suppose that even previous to the Persian 
wars certain honours were paid to him, which were 
pcrliajis only revived and increased after the event 
recorded hy Herodotus. The festival, luiwcver, 
docs not seem ever to haveliad any great celebrity ; 
for Plato {Phaedr. p. 220) represents Phaedrus as 
unacquainted even with the site of the temple of 
Boreas. Particulars of this f(‘stival are not known, 
except that it was celebrated with banquets. 

Pausaiiias (viii. 3(). § 4) mentions a festival cele- 
brated with annual sacrifices at Megalopolis in 
honour of Boreas, who was thought to have been 
their deliverer from the Lacedaemonians. (Comp. 
Aolian, r. IL xii. 01.) 

Aclian (5 c.) says that the Thiirians also offered 
an annual sacrifice to Boreas, because he bad de- 
stroyed the fleet with wliich Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse attacked them j and adds the curious remark, 
that a deci’ec was made which bestowed upon him 
the right of citizenship, and assigned to him a 
house and a piece of land. This, however, is per- 
haps merely another way of expressing the fact, 
that the Tlmrkins adojited the worship of Boreas, 
and dedicated to him a temple, with a piece of 
land. ^ [L. S.J 

BOOLE' (0ovK^\ a deliberate assembly or 
council. In the heroic ages, represented to us hy 
Homer, the fiouxi is simply an aristomitical 
council of the nobles, sitting under their king as 
president, who, however, did not possess any greater 
authority than the other members, except what that 
position gave him. The nobles, thus assembled, 
decided on public business and judicial matters, 
fre{|iicntly in connection with, but apparently not 
Bul)j{‘ct ti>, nor of necessity controlled by, an ayopd, 
or meeting of the freemen of the state, (dt. H. 53, 
143, xviii, 503, Od. ii. 239.) This form of govinn- 
ment, though it existed for some time in the Ionian, 
Aeolian, and Achai‘an states, was at last wholly abo- 
lished. AinougRt the Dorians, however, especially 
with the Spartans, this was not tlie case ; for it is 
well known that they retained the kingly povverof 
the Ilcracleidae, in conjunction with tlwyepomria 
[Gehouku], or assembly of elders, of which the 
kings were members. At Athens, there were two 
councils, one usually called the Armpagus from 
its meeting on the hill of Ares (v wdytp 

0QvK'fi% which was more of an aristocratical cha- 
racter, and is spoken of under Auwopaous, and 
the other called' The Cmmll or Semie qf dte Fim 
Ihmdred (^ rmr rrupmmffiwv ox simply 

I dim ChumM or Smaie (# 0ovkii\ which wa$^ a 
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representative, and in most respects a popular body 
(hTjfxariK^v). It is of tlie latter council that the 
following article treats. 

Its first institution is generally attributed to 
Solon. There are, however, strong reasons for sup- 
posing that, as in the case of the areiopagiis, he 
merely modified the constitution of a body which 
he found already existing. In the first place it is 
improbable, and in fact almost inconsistent with 
the existence of any government, except an abso- 
lute monarchy, to suppose that there was no 
such council. Besides this, Herodotus (v. 71) 
tells us that in the time of Cylon (b. c. 620), 
Athens was under the direction of the presidents 
of the Naucraries (vavKpaplaC)^ the number of 
which was forty- eight, twelve out of each of the 
four tribes. Moreover, we road of the case of the 
Alcmacomdae being referred to an aristocrat! cal 
tribunal of ilOO persons, and that Isagoras, the 
leader of the aristocratic party at Atlicms, endea- 
voured to suppress the council, or which 

CIcisthencs had raised to 600 in number, and to 
vest the government in the hands of 300 of his 
own party. (Herod, v. 72 ; Pint. SoL 12.) This, 
as Timiwall (JhsL of Greece, vol. ii. p. 41) re- 
marks, can hardly have been a chance coincidence : 
and he also suggests that there may have been two 
councils, one a smaller body, like the Spartan 
yepoveria, and the other a general assembly of the 
Eu])atrids ; thus corresponding, one to the sonatas, 
the other to the comitia curiata, or assembly of the 
burghers at Home, But he this as it maj’', it is 
admitted that’ Solon made the number of his ISovK-fi 
400, taking the members from the three first classes, 
100 from each of the four tribes. On the tribes 
being remodelled by CIcisthencs (b. c. 510), and 
laised to ten in number, the council also was in- 
creased to 500, fifty being taken from each of th(} 
ten tribes. It is doubtful whether the povKevrai, 
or councillors, were at first appointed b}’- lot, as 
they were afterwards ; but as it is stated to have 
been Solon’s wish to make the povXi} a restraint 
upon the people, and as he is, moreover, said to 
have chosen (imXe^dfjLems, Plut. tSnL ID) lOO 
memhers from each of the tribes, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that they were eJaied, more espe- 
cially when there is no evidence to the contrary. 
(Thirl wall, vol ii. p. 42.) It is at any rate cer- 
tain that an election, where the eupatrids might 
have used influence, would have been more favour- 
able to Solon’s views, than an appointment by lot. 
But whatever was the practice originally, it is well 
known that the appointment was in after times 
made by lot, as is indicated by the title (oi dwh 
Tou Kvd^ov BovXfvrai), suggested by the use of 
beans in drawing the lots. (Time, viii, 62.) The 
individuals thus appointed were required to submit 
to a scrutiny, or oomp,a(rla, in which they gave 
evidence of being genuine cittaiens (ywfjcfwi 
ap.(f>oiu), of never having lost their civic rights by 
drifita, and also of being above «1() years of age. 
I’hoy remained in office for a year, receiving a 
drachma (juicrOhs ^ovXevrucSs) for each day ou 
which they sat ; and ind^eudent of the general 
account, or evBhat, which the whole body had to 
give at the end of the year, any single member was 
liable to expulBion for miscoud uct, by his colleagues, 
(llarpocr. s, ta j Aosch. e, Ttnmreh 

p. 15, 43, cd. Stepb.) 

This senate of 50f) was divided into ten sections 
of fifty (uicli, the members of which were called 
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Prytmes ijpvTdveis), and were all of the same 
tribe ; they acted as presidents both of the council 
and the assemblies during 35 or 36 da 3 ’-s, as the 
case might be, so as to complete the lunar year ot 
354 days (12 x 22.j). Each tribe exercised these 
fimetions m turn, and the period of office was called 
a Piytany (irpyraveia). The turn of each tribe 
was determined by lot, and the four siiperiiiiiuerary 
days were given to the tribes which came last in 
order. (Clinton, P, II. vol. ii. p. 346.) Moreover, 
to obviate the difiiculty of having too many m 
office at once, every fifty was subdivided into five 
bodies of ten each ; its pr^^tany also being portioned 
out into five periods of seven days each : so that 
only ten senators presided for a week o-ver the rest, 
and were thence called Proedri (TtpSedpoL). Again, 
out of these proedri an Mpidaies (iTricrrdTris) was 
chosen for everj^ day in the week to preside as a 
chairman in the senate, and the assembly of the 
people ; during his day of office he kept the pub- 
lic records and seal. 

The prytanes had the right of convening the 
council and the assembly {iKicXricrla). The duty 
of the proedri and their president was to ].ropo.se 
subjects for dibcussion, and to take the vott's both 
of the councillors and the people ; for mglect ol 
their duty they were liable to a line, (i)eni. c. 
Tlniocv. p. 703 — 707.) Moreover, wluuiever a 
meeting, either of the council or the asstinhl^v, 
was convened, the chnirnian of the proedri selected 
by lot nine others, one from each of tlie non- pre- 
siding tnlxus ; these also were called proedri and 
possessed a chairman of their own, likeui.se n])- 
poirited by lot from among themselves. On their 
functions, and the probable objimt of their appoint- 
ment, some remarks are made in the latter part of 
this article. 

We now proceed to speak of the duties of the 
senate as a body. It is observed under the A k nro- 
BAGrrs that the chief object of Solon in foniiing the 
senate and the areiopagus was to control the de- 
Dfiocnitical iiowcrs of tlie state ; for this purpose' 
Solon ordained that the senate should diseuHs anti 
vote upon all niatt<Ts before they were subnutt(‘d 
to the assembly', so that nothing could be laid la*- 
fore the people on wdiich the senate hud not eoinc 
to a previous decision. This decision, or bill, wuis 
called PnlMnc/euma (7rpo€mL>X€vp.a), and if the as- 
seinblyhad been obliged either to aerpuiwf' in any 
such pr(5jH)sition,or to gain the consent of the senate 
to their inodifieatiim of it, the assembly ami the 
senate would then have been almost (Hpial powers 
in the stab*, and m^arly related to each other, as 
our two houses of parliament. But besides the 
option of adopting or rejecting a 'rrpuSovXevp.a, or 
f'f}(f>L(rixa as it was sonu'times called, tin* people 
possessed and (‘xercised the power of coming to a 
decision completely ditrerent from the will of the 
senate, as (‘xpressed in the Trpo§oi*>Xevp.a. I’hus in 
matters relating topemu' and war, and cmdedmnmbnq, 
it was the duty of llio senators to watch over tho 
interests of the state, and they could initiate what- 
ever measures, and come to whatever resolutions 
they might think necosHary; but on a discussion 
hoforo tho people it was compe^ttmt for any in- 
dividual to move a diflcrent or ovim coutrary pro- 
position, To take an example j -- In the Etiboean 
war (b» a 350), in which the TImbans were opposcul 
to the Athenians, the senate voIcmI that all the 
cavalry in the city slmuld be sent out to assist ilia 
forces then hc8i{jgcd at Tamynae j a rpoiot^Atma 
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to tills elTcct was proposed to the people, hut they 
decided that the cavalry were not wanted, and tlie 
o-\pedition was not iindci taken. Other instances 
ot this kind occur in Xenophon, (i/e//, i. 7. § 0, 
vii. 1 § 2.) 

In addition to the hills which it was the duty of 
the senate to propose of their own accord, there were 
others of a dhrerent character, viz., such as any 
private individual might wish to have submitted to 
the people. To accomplish this it was first neces- 
sary for the party to obtain, by petition, the privi- 
lege of access to the senate (Tpdo’oduy ypd,^a(rdaL)^ 
and leave to propose his motion ; and if the mea- 
sure met with their approbation, he could then 
submit it to the assembly. (Bern. e. 7'imocr. p. 
Hd.) Proposals of this kind, which had the 
sanction of the senate, were also called Trpo€ovKcv~ 
fiara, and frequently related to the conferring of 
some particular honour or privilege upon an indi- 
vidual. Thus the proposal of Ctosiphon for crown- 
ing Demosthenes is so styled, as also tliat of Aris- 
tocrales for confi'iTing extraordinary privileges on 
Ciiaridemiis, an Athenian cominaiuler in Thrace. 
Any measure of this sort, which was thus approved 
of by the senate, was then submitted to the people, 
and by them simply adopted or rejected ; and it 
IS in these and similar cases, that the statement of 
the grammarians is true, that no law or measure 
could be presented for ratification by the people 
without the pi*evious aj (probation of the senate, by 
which it assumed the form of a decree passed by 
that body.” (Schiimann, De Comiius, p. 103, 
tmnsl.) 

In the assembly the bill of the senate was first 
read, perhaps by the crier, after the introductory 
deremonies were over ; and then the proedri put 
tlie question to the people, whether they approved 
of it, or wished to give the subject further delibera- 
tion. (Aristoph.Z%e&'.2,90.) The people declared their 
will by a show of hands (‘Kpox^tporoula). Some 
times, however, the hill was not proposed and ex- 
plaiiiod by one of the proedri, but by a private in- 
dividual-— either the original applicant for leave 
to bring forward the measure, or a senator distin- 
guished for oratorical power. Examples of this 
are given by Schiimann {De Com. p. lOG, transl.). 
If the vpo€oTL>K€Vfj.a of the senate were rejected by 
the people, ft was of course null and void. If it hap- 
pened that it w'as neither confirmed nor rejected, 
it was ^Ttereiov, that is, only remained in force 
during the year the senate was in office. (Dcin, 
o. Am. p. G51.) If it was confirmed it became a 
or decree of the people, binding upon all 
classes. The form for drawing up such decrees 
varied, in diiferent ages. Before the archonship of 
Eueleides (b, c. 403), they wore generally headed 
by the formula — ■^ESo|e rp ml Tip ; 

then the tribe was mentioned in whoso prytany 
the decree was passed ; then the names of the 
ypajiifia,Te6s or scribe, and chairman ; and lastly that 
of the author of the resolution. Examples of this 
form occur in Andocides p, 13): thus — 

T^ 0ovky ml Tip klavrh 

KkeoyipTfs iypajupLdrmej BoTjOhs iTrecrrdrei^ rdSe 
ATf}p.6(paPGS avp4ypaf€v. (Comp. Time. iv. 118.) 
hhom the archonship of Eueleides till about B. c. 
325, the decrees commence with tlie name, of the 
m'chon ; then come the day of the month, the tribe 
in ofiico, and lastly the name of the propoS(‘r. The 
motive for passing the decree is next stated ; and 
then follows the decree itoclf, prefaced with the 
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formula rp 0ov?aj ml rp The 

reader is referred to Demosthenes, De Coromr, for 
examples. After b. c. 325, another fomi was usi d, 
which continued unaltered till the latest times. 
(Schbmann, p. 136, transl.) 

Mention has just been made of the ypujupare^St 
whose name was affixed to the ^ijcfdo-p.ara^ as in 
tlie example given above. He was a clerk chosen 
by lot by the senate, in every piytany, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the records, and resolutions passed 
during that period ; h(‘ was called the clerk ac- 
cording to the prytany (6 icard TrpyToti/efctv), and 
the name of the clerk of the first prytany was 
sometimes used to designate the year. (Pollux, 
viii. 98; Bdckh, Publ. Mean. o/‘ A p. 186, 
2nd cd ) 

With resp-'ct to the power of the senate, it must 
be cleaily understood that, except in cases of small 
importance, they had only the right of originating, 
not of finally deciding on pulilic questions." Since, 

I however, the stmator.s were convened by the jny- 
; tancs every day, except on festivals or d(p^r<H 
7)pLipaL (Pollux, viii. 95), it is obvious that they 
woLiId be fit reei]>iciits of any intolligmu'c ailect- 
ing the interests of the state, and it is admitted 
that they had the right of proposing any measure 
to meet the emergency ; for exanipl *, we find that 
Demosthenes gives them an account of the conduet 
of Aeschines and himself, when sent out as ambas- 
sadors to Philip, in consecpience of which they pro- 
pose a hill to th(^ people. Again, when Philip seized 
on Elateia (u. c. 338), the senate was immediati ly 
called together by the prytanes to determine what 
was best to bo done. (Dem, De J'al, p. 
346, De Car. p. 284.) But, besides possessing the 
initiatory power of which wm have spoken," the 
senate was sometimes delegated by the peoph* to 
determine ahsolutely about particular matters, with- 
out reference to the assembly. Thus w(! are told 
(Dem. De Dal. Leg. p. 389) that the people gave 
the senate power to decide alicmt sending ambas- 
sadors to Philip ; and Andocides (Hepl Mwttt/- 
pi(fy) informs us that the senate was invested 
with absolute authority yap avroKpdrmp)^ to 
investigate the outrages committed upon the statue-s 
of Hermes, }>rcviously to the sailing of the Sicilian 
expeditiom 

Sometimes also the senate was empowered to 
act in conjunction with the nomothetae (ffvvpo- 
goderkiv), as on the revision of the laws aflir 
the expulsion of the Thirty by Thrasybulua and 
his party, B. c. 483, (Andoc. De Mj/sL p. 1 2 
Dem. c. Tlmoct. p. 708.) Mortmver, it was the 
province of the senate to receive dtxayyeklm^ or 
informations of extraordinary crimes coinmitU'd 
against the state, and for which there was no spe- 
cial law provided. The senate in such cases either 
decided themselves, or rcfernnl the case to one of 
the courts of the heliaea, especially if they thought 
it required a higher penalty than it was compotent 
for them to impose, viz., 50(1 dmehmae. It was 
also their duty to dccidci on the qualification td 
magistmtes, and the character of members of their 
own body. But besides the duties wo have ewu- 
merated, the senate discharged important functions 
ill cases of finance. All legislative authority, in- 
deed, in such _;matters i^ested with the people, the 
amount of expenditure and the sources of revenue 
heing deternnned. hy the decrees which they 
passed ; hut tho administration was entrusted to 
the senate, aa the executive power of the state, 

p 2 
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and responsible (vTrevOvvos) to tTie people. Thus 
Xenophon (De hep. Ath. iii. 2) tells us that the 
senate was occupied with providmg money, with 
receiving the tribute, and with the management of 
na\al affairs and the temples ; and Lysias (c. 
N'irom. p. 185) makes the following remark: — 
““ When the senate lias sufficient money for the 
administration of affairs, it does nothing wTong ; 
but when it is in want of funds, it receives in- 
formations, and confiscates the property of the 
citizens.” The letting of the duties (reAwvat) was 
also under its superintendence, and those who 
were in possession of any sacred or public moneys 
(i'epa ml o(na) were bound to pay them into 
the s 'mate-house ; and in default of payment, the 
senate had the power of enforcing it, in conformity 
with the laws for the farming of the duties {ol 
r&XoovLKol v6fj,0L). The accounts of the moneys 
that had been received, and of those still re- 
maining due, were delivered to the senate by the 
apodectae, or public treasiuers. [Apodectae.] 
“ The senate arranged also the application of the 
public money, even in trifling matters, such as the ' 
salary of the poets ; the superintendence of the 
cavalry mamtained by tlie state, and the ex- 
amination of the infirm {aB6varot) supported by 
the state, are particularly mentioned among its 
duties ; the public debts were also paid under its 
dirtmtion. From tliis enumeration we are justified in 
inferring that all questions of finance wore confided 
to its supreme regulation.” ( Bockh, Puhl. Econ. 
of Athens^ p. 154, 2nd cd.) Another very im- 
portant duty of the senators was to take care that 
a certain number of triremes was built every year, 
for which purpose they wore supplied with money 
by the state ; in default of so doing, they were not 
allowed to claim the honour of wearing a crown, 
or chaplet {(rr4<pavos\ at the expiration of their 
year of office. {Arg. OmL c. Androi.) 

It has been already stated that there were two 
classes or sets of proedri in the senate, one of 
which, amounting to ten in number, belonged to 
the presiding tribe ; the other consisted of nine, 
chosen by lot by the chairman of the presiding 
proedri fi'om the nine non-presiding tribes, one 
from each, as often as either the senate or the peo- 
})le were convened. It must he remembered that 
they were not elected as the other proedri, for 
seven, days, but only for as many hours as the 
session of the senate, or meeting of the people, 
lasted. Now it has been a question what were 
the respective duties of these two classes : but it 
appears clear to us that it was the proedri of the 
presiding tribe who proposed to the people in 
assembly, the subjects for discussion ; recited, or 
caused to be recited, the previous bill (Trpo§oi>- 
Xevga) of the senate ; officiated as presidents in 
conjunction with their ivicrrdrriSi or chairman, and 
discharged, in fact, all the functions implied by the 
words xpriixa.ri^€ip vphs rhv SJj/xor, For ample 
arguments in support of this opinion the reader is ! 
referred to Schoraann. (Ee Com. p. 83. transl) i 
It does indeed appear from decrees furnished by ! 
inscriptions, and other authorities, that in later ' 
time the proedri of the nine tribes exercised some 
of those functions which the orations of DemoS' 
thenes, and his contemporaries, justify us in assign- 
ing to the proedn of the presiding tribe. It must, 
however, bo remarked that all such decrees were 
passed after n. c. 308, when there were twelve 
tribes ; and that we cannot, from the practice of 
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those days, arrive at any conclusions relative to tlie 
customs of former ages. 

! If it is asked what, then, were the duties of these 
proedri in earlier times, the answer must be in a 
great measure conjectural ; hut the opinion oi 
Schomann on this point seems very plausible. lie 
observes that the prytanes had extensive and im- 
portant duties entrusted to them ; that they were 
all of one tribe, and therefore closely connected ; 
that they officiated for 35 days as presidents of the 
representatives of the other tribes ; and that they 
had ample opportunities of combining for the bene- 
fit of their own tribe at the expense of the commu- 
nity. To prevent this, and watch their conduct 
whenever any business was brought before the 
senate and assembly, may have been the reason for 
appointing, by lot, nine other quasi-presidents, re- 
presentatives of the non-presiding tribes, who would 
protest and interfere, or approve and sanction as 
they might think fit. Supposing this to have been 
the object of their appointment in the first instance;, 
it is easy to see how they might at last have been 
united with the proper proedri, in the performance 
of duties originally appropriated to the latter. 

In connection with the proedri we meet with 
the expression p TrpoeSpedoucra Our in- 

formation on this subject is derived from the speech 
of Aeschines against Timarchus, who informs us, 
that in consequence of the unseemly conduct of 
Timarchus, on one occasion, before the assembly, 
a new law was passed, in virtue of which, a tribe 
was chosen by lot to keep order, and sit as presi- 
dents under the /Sijga, or platform on which the 
orators stood. No remark is made on the subject 
to warrant us in supposing that senators only were 
elected to this office ; it seems more probable that 
a certain number of persons was chosen from the 
tribe on which the lot had fallen, and commissioned 
to sit along with the prytanes and the proedri, and 
that they assisted in keeping order. We may 
here remark that if any of the speakers (f>ir}rop^s) 
misconducted themselves either in the senate or 
the assembly, or were guilty of any act of violence 
to the iTncrrdrrjs, after the breaking up of cither, 
the proedri had the power to inflict a summaiy 
fine, or bring the matter before the senate and 
assembly at the next meeting, if they thought the 
case required it. 

The meetings of the senate were, as wo learn 
from various passages of the Attic orators, open to 
strangers ; thus Demosthenes {EeEal. Leg. p. 34 C) 
says that the senate-house was, on a particular oc- 
casion, full of strangers (geOThp iBiurcav) ; in 
Aeschines (c. Cics. p. 71. 20) we read of a motion 
“ that strangers do withdraw ” (gerao'Tvjcrdfierosr 
robs Ididra.s., Dobree, Advers. vol. i. p. 542), Nay, 
private individuals wore sometimes, by a special 
decree, authorised to come forward and give advice 
to the senate. The senate-house was called t(> 
and contained two chapels, one of 
Zebff ^ovkdioSy another of *A6rjpd ^ovkaia^ in 
which it was customary for the senators to offer 
up certain prayers before proceeding to business. 
(Antiph. De Ckor. p. 787.) 

The prytanes also had a building to hold their 
meetings in, where they were entertained at the 
public expense during their prytany. This was 
callod tlie irpyrapmov^ and was used for a variety 
of purposes. [Prytaneion,] Thucydides (ii. 
15), indeed, tolls us that before the time of The- 
seus every city of Attica had its ^QvXebrrjpiov mid 
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vpvrape^ov : a statement wliicli ji^ives additlomal 
support to the opinion that Solon did not originate 
the senate at Athens. 

The number of tribes at Athens was not always 
ten ; an alteration took place in b. a 306, when 
Bemetrius Poliorcetes had liberated the city from 
the usurpation of Cassander. Two were then 
added, and called Demetrias, and Antigonis, in 
honour of Bemetrius and his father. It is evident 
that this change, and the consequent addition of 
100 mcmliers to the senate, must have varied the 
order and length of the prytanes. The tribes just 
mentioned wore afterwards called Ptolcmais and 
xlttalis ; and in the time of Hadrmn, who beau- 
tified and improved Athens (Pans. i. 18. § G), a 
thmtecnth was added, called from him Hadrianis. 
An edict of this emperor has been preserved, which 
proves that even in his time the Athenians kept up 
the show of their former institutions. (Hermann, 
StaatuiUettL § 125, &c. ; Scliomann, De 
Comltiis AtheniGnsium.) » [K. W.] 

BOULEU'SEOS GRAPHE' (^ovXeijcrecos 
ypa<l>'f]), an impeachment for conspiracy. BovKci- 
crecos, being in this case the ablireviated form of j 
iTTiSovkeiKTGcos, is the name of two widely dificrent j 
actions at Attic law. The first was the accusation 
of conspiracy against life, and might be instituted 
by the person thereby attacked, if competent to 
bring an action ; if otherwise, by his or her legal 
patron (/ci/pmy). In ease of the plot having suc- 
ceeded, the deceased might be represented in the 
prosecution by near kinsmen (o4 iyrhs kpe^l^idTriros), 
or, if they were incompetent, by the Kvpios, as 
above mentioned. (Meier, Att.l^roc. p. 104.) The 
criminality of the accused was independent of tlio 
result of the conspiracy (Plarpocrat.), and the 
penalty, upon conviction, was the same as that 
incurred by the actual murderers. (Andoc. De 
MysL p. 40. 5.) The presidency of the court upon 
a trial of this kind, as in most diKai cpopiKat, ]jc- 
longed to the king archon (Mcdcr, AiL Proc. 
p. 312), and the court Itself was composed of the 
ophetae, sitting at tlie Palladium, according to 
Isaeus and Aristotle, as cited by IXarpocration, 
who, however, also mentions that the areiopagus 
is stated by Beinarchus to have been the proper 
tribunal. 

The other action, was available 

upon a person finding himself wrongfully inscribed 
as a state debtor in the registers, or rolls, which 
were kept by the different financial officers, Meier 
(Ait. Proc. p. 339), however, suggests that a ma- 
gistrate that had so offended, would probably be 
proceeded against at the eiiStjmt, or iTtix^tporoviai, 
the two occasions upon which the public conduct of 
magistrates was examined ; so that generally the 
defendant in this action would be a private cilijsen 
that had directed such an insertion at his own 
peril. From the passage in Bemosthenes, it seems 
douhtful whether the disenfranchisement {hrifdu) 
of the plaintiff as a state-debtor was in abeyance 
while this action was pending, Demosthenes at 
first asserts {c. Arlstog. 1. p. 778. 19)# but after- 
wards (p. 792. 1) argues that it was not. (Sec, 
however, Meier, A.ft. Proc. p.340, and Bo<}kh'*s 
note.) The distinction between this action and 
the similar one ^wdeyypafrjs, is explained under 
the latter title. [J. S. M.] 

BOTJLEXJTB/RION. [Boulk, p. 212, A] 
BRA CAE or BRACCAE {^pa^vptdes), trow- 
aers, pantaloons. These, as well as various other 
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articles of amour and of dress TAcinaces, Arcus 
Arm ILL a], were common to all the nations which 
encircled the Greek and Roman population, ex- 
tending from the Indian to the Atlantic ocean. 
Hence Arisfcagoras, king of Miletus, in his inter- 
view with Cleomonos, king of Sparta, described 
the attire of a large piortion of them in these terms : 
— “They carry bows and a short spear, and go 
to battle in trowsers and with hats upon their 
heads.” (Herod, v. 49.) Hence also the phrase 
Bmccati milltis arcus, signifying that those wlio 
wore trowsers were in general armed with the 
bow. (Propert. iii. 3. 17.) In particular, we 
are informed of the use of trowsers or pantaloons 
among tlie following nations : — the Modes and 
Persians ; the Partisans ; the Phrygians ; the 
Sacao ; the Sarmatae ; the Bacians and Gctae ; 
the Teutones ; the Belgac ; the Britons ; and the 
Gauls. 

The Latin word hracme is tlie same as tlie 
Scottish “ breaks ” and the English “breeches.” 
Corresponding tenns are msed m all the nortliern 
languages. Also the Cossack and PcTsian trowsers 
of the present day differ in no material respect 
from those which were anciently worn in the same 
countries. In ancient monumimts we find the 
above-mentioned people constantly exhibited in 
trowsers, thus clearly distinguishing them from 
Greeks and Romans. An example is seen in the 
annexed group of Saniiatians, taken from the co- 
lumn of Trajan. 



Trowsers were principally woollen ; but Agatlnas 
states {IlisL ii. 5) that In Emujje they were also 
made of linen and of leather ; probably the Asiatics 
made them of cotton and of silk. Sometimes they 
were striped (urgatue, Propert iv. IL 43), ami 
ornamented with a woof of various colours {tromikm, 
Xcn. Anab. i. 5. § 8), I'he Greeks seem never to 
have worn them. They were also unknown at 
Home during the republiiwi period ; and in a. n, 
6‘9 (3aocina gave groat offence qn his march into 
Italy, because he wore hraccm, which were ns- 
garded as tegmeu larbarum, (Tac. IXisL ii. 2(1.) 
In the next century, howcv<ir, they gradually came 
into use at l^omo ; hut they would appear never to 
have been generally worn. It is recorded of 
Alexander Severus that he wore white brttccae, 
and not crimson ones {pocdnms), m had been the 
custom with priicedliig ewperore. The im of ithem 
in the city waf forbidden by Honoriuis, (Lampri4 

BEASIDEIA a festM 
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at Sparta iu bonour of tlieir great general Brasidas, 
who, after his death, m B. c. 422, received the 
honours of a hero. (Pans, iii 14. §1; Aristot. 
EtL Nte. V. 7.) It A\as held evciy j^ear with 
orations and contests, in which none Wt Spartans 
were allowed to })artake. 

Brasideia were also celehratcd at Amphipolis, 
•which, though a colony of Athens, transferred the 
honour of /ctio'ttjs from Hagnon to Brasidas, who 
was buried there, and paid him heioic honours by 
an annual festival with sacrifices and contests. 
(Thucyd. V. 1 1.) [B. S.] 

BRAUEO'NIA a festival cele- 

brated in honour of Artemis Brauronia, in the 
Attic town of Brauron (Herod, vi. 130), where, 
according to Pausanias (i. 23. § 9, 33. § 16. 

§ 6, viii. 46. §2), Orestes and Iphigoncia, on their 
return from Tauris, were supposed by the Athenians 
to have landed, and left the statue of the Taurian 
goddess. (Boo Muller, Dor. i. fi. § 5 and 6.) It 
was held every fifth year, under the superintend- 
ence of ten kpoTToiol (Pollux, viii. 9, 31) ; and the 
chief solemnity consisted in the circumstance that 
the Attic girls between the ages of five and ten 
years, dressed in crocus-coloured garments, went in 
solemn procession to the sanctuary (Suidas, s. u. 
*'Ap/iTos; Scliol. on Arhtoph. LybiAr. 646), where 
they were consecrated to the goddess. During 
this act the kpoToiol sacrificed a goat and the 
girls performed a propitiatory rite in which they 
imitated bears. This rite may have arisen simply 
from the circumstance that the hear was sacred to 
Artemis, especially in Arcadia (Muller, Dor. ii. 9. 
§ 3) ; but a tradition preserved in Suidas ( s. v. 
*'ApKTOs) relates its origin as follows : — In the 
Attic town of Phanidao a bear was koi>t, which 
v/as so tame that it was allovved to go about quite 
freely, and rc-ceived its food from and among men. 
One day a girl ventured to play with it, and, ou 
treating the animal rather harshly, it turned round 
and tore her to pieces, Her brothers, enraged at 
this, went out and killed the bear. The Athenians 
now were visited by a plague ; and, when tiiey 
consulted the oracle, the answer was given that 
they would get rid of the evil which had befallen 
them if they would compel some of their citizens 
to mak(‘ their daughters propitiate Artemis by a 
rite called dp/crewei?^, for the crime committed 
agjiinst the animal sacred to the goddess. The 
command was more than obeyed ; for the Athenians 
decreed that from thenceforth all women, before 
they could marry, should have taken part once in 
this festival, and have been consecrated to the 
goddess. Hence the girls themselves were culled 
&pfCTOi^ the consecration ap/crtfia, the act of con- 
s(.*crating dpicreiiem, and to celebrate tlie festival 
apKTe^^crOai. (IJesych, and Harpocrat. s. v.; 
Scliol. on Am/ojuA L c.) But as the girls when 
they celebrated this festival were nearly ten years 
old, the verb was sometimes in- 

Ktead of dp/credem. (Conqi. C. F. Ilermajin, 

<ler (joUeadmistl. Aitedk. § 62, note 9.) 

There was also a quinquennial festival called 
Brauronia, which was celebrated by m^ii and dis- 
solute women, at Brauron, in honour of Dionysus, 
(Anstoph. 870, with the note of the Scho- 
HavSt; and Suidas u. Bpaup^dt'.) Whether its 
eeleliratimi took place at the same time as that of 
Artemis Brauronia (as has been supposed by 
Alliller, Dor. ii. 9. § 5, in a note, which has, how- 
ever, been omitted in the English translation), must 
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remain uncertain, although the very different cha- 
racters of the two festivals incline us rather to 
believe that they were not celebrated at the same 
time. According to Hesychius, whose statement, 
however, is not supported by any ancient authority, 
the Iliad was recited at the Brauronian festival of 
Dionysus by rhapsodists. (Comp. Hemsterh. ad 
Poduaem, ix. 74; Welckcr, Der EpiscUe Cychs^ 
p. 391.) [L. k} 

BREVLVRIUM, or BREVIA'RIUM ALA- 
RICIA'NUM. Alaric the Second, king of the 
Visigoths, who reigned from a. d. 484 to a.d. 507, 
in the twenty second year of his reign (a. b. 506) 

I commissioned a body of jurists, probably Romans, 

I to make a selection from the Roman laws and the 
Roman law writers, which should form a code for 
the use of his Roman subjects. The code, when 
made, was confirmed by the bishops and nobility at 
Aduris (Aire in Gascony) ; and a copy, signed by 
Anianus, the referendarius of Alaric, was sent to 
each comes, with an ijii-der to use no other law or 
legal form in his court (ut in foro tuo nulla alia lav 
mqm juris formula j)7'ofern vel recipi pruesumalur). 
The signature of Anianus was for the purpose of 
giving authenticity to the official copies of the code ; 
i a ciicumstance which has been so far misunderstood 
that he has sometimes been considered as the com- 
piler of the code, and it has been called Brevuirium 
Aniaiii. This code has no peculiar name, so far 
as we know : it was called Lex Roniaiia V isi- 
gotlioruni, and at a later period, frequently Lex 
Thcodosii, from the title of the first and most import- 
ant part of its contents. The name Breviarium, or 
Breviarium Al-iricianum, does not appear before 
the sixteenth century. 

The following are the contents of the Breviarium, 
with their order in the code: — 1. Codex Theo- 
dosiaiius, xvi books. 2, Novellae of Theodosius ii, 
Valeiitinian iii, Marcian, Majorian, Soverus. 3. 
The Institutions of Gaius, ii hooks. 4. Pauli 
Ileceptac bententiae, v books. 5. Codex Orego- 
rianus, v books. 6. Codex Ilermogenianus, i 
book. 7. Papiiiiamis, lib. i, Eesponsonim. 

The code was thus composed of two kinds of 
materials, imperial constitutions, which, both in the 
code itself and the commonitorium or notice pre- 
fixed to it, arc called Leges ; and the writings of 
Roman jurists, which arc called Jus. Both the 
Codex Gregorianus and Ilermogenianus, being 
compilations made without any legal autlu>rity, 
are includ'd under the head of Jus. The selec- 
tions arc cxtvicts, which are accompanied with 
an iiiteipretation, except in the case of the In- 
stitutions of Gaius ; as a general rule, the text, so 
fur us it was adopted, was not altered. The Insti- 
tutions of Gaius, however, are abridged or (‘pito- 
miacd, and such alterations as were considered 
necossary for the time arc introduced into the 
text : this part of the work re<|uired no interpre- 
tation, and accordingly it has none. J'herc are 
passages in the epitome which are not taken from 
Gains. (Gaius, iii. 127, od. Oocsehen.) 

This code is of considerable value for the history 
of Roman law, as it contains several sources of tlm 
Roman law which arc otherwise unknown, especi- 
ally Paiilus and the five first books of the I’heo- 
dosian code. Since the discovery of the Institu- 
tions of Gains, that part of this code is of less 
value. 

The ^author ^ of the Epitome of Gains in the 
Broviarinm paid little attention to retaining the 
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words of the original, and a comparison of the 
Epitome and the MS. of Gains is tlieiefore of little 
ad\antage in this point of view. The Epitome is, 
however, still useful in showing what subjects were 
discussed in Gains, and thus filling up (so far as 
the material contents arc concerned) some of the 
lacunae of tlic Verona MS. 

A complete edition of this code was puhlishod 
hy Sichard, in his Codex Theodosianus, Basileae, 
1528, small folio. (Sclmltin,^, Jtirisjyi’udentia Veins 
Anfo-Jzistmkmea, Lugd. Bat. } 7 17 ; Jus Vivtle 
AnkjuUimaneim, Berlin, 1815 ; Julii Paulli Jie- 
cepi. SenlenL Li^. v. ed. Arndts, Bonn, 1838; 
Savigny, Gescldclite des Rom. Rerhts im Mittelalter. 
ii. c. 8 ; Bocking, Instltuiion&n, i. 90, ; Gains, 

Pnufatio Primae Editioni Praemhsa.) [G. L.] 

BRUTTIA'NI, slaves whose duty it was to 
wait upon the Boman magistrates. They are said 
to have been originally taken from among the 
Bruttians, because this people continued from first 
to last faithful to Hannibal ( Festiis, s. v. Bruitkun j 
Gell. X. 3) ; hut Niebuhr (flkt. of Rome, vol. iii. 
note 944) is disposed to think that these servants 
bore this name long before, since both Stnibo (vi. 
p. 255) and Diodorus (xvi. 35) state tliat this word 
signitied revolted slaves, 

BU'CCINA {$vKdvTi)), a kind of born-trumpet, 
ancientlj’’ made out of a shell. It is thus happily 
described by Ovid (Met. i. 335) : — 

“ Cava huccina sumitur illi 
Tortilis, in latum quae turbine crescit ab imo: 
Buccina, quae in medio concepit iit aera ponto, 
Littora voce replct sub utroque jacentia Phoebo.” 

The musical instrument Iniccma nearly resembled 
in shape the shell hucemum, and, like it, might 
almost he described from the above lines (in the 
language of conchologists), as spiral and gibbous. 
The two drawings in the annexed woodcut agree 
with this account. In the first, taken from a Irie/.e 
(Burney’s History of JSlusio, vol. i. pi. 6), the 
huccina is curved for the convenience of the pex*- 
former, with a very wide mouth, to diffuse and 
increase the sound. In the next, a copy of an 
ancient sculpture taken from BlunchinTs work {JJe 
Mmicis Ristrmti. Vetenim, p. 15- pi. 2, 18), it still 
retains the original form of the shell. 




The inscriptions quoted by Bartholijn [De Tlhlis^ 
p. 220) seem to prove that the huccina was distinct 
from the conm; but it is often (as in vii* 
519) confounded with it. The buccina seems to 
have been chiefly distinguished by the twisted 
form of the shell, from which it wiis originally 


made. In later times it was carved from horn, 
and perhaps from wood or metal, so as to imitate 
the shell. The huccina was ehielly used to pro- 
claim the wmtehes of the day (Senec. Thye&L 798) 
and of the night, hence called buccina prlmu, sc- 
vitnda, &c. (Polyl). xiv. 3 ; Liv. xx\i. 1 5 ; Sil. 
Ital. vii. 154 ; Propert. iv. 4. 83 ; Cic. Pro Alur. 
.9.) It was also blown at funerals, and at festive 
entertainments both before sitting down to taljlc 
and after. (Tacit. xv. 30.) Macrobiiis (i. 8) 
tells U.S that ti'itons holding huccinae were fixed on 
the roof of the temple of Saturn. 

The musician who played tlie huccina was called 
Imccinutor, [B, J.] 

BULLA, a circular plate or boss of metal, so 
called from its resemblance in form to a buljble 
huating upon water. Biight studs of this descrip- 
tion were used to adorn the sword-belt (uurea, 
hullis citutula, Yirg. Acn. ix.. 359 ; huUis asper 
huUcus, Sid. Apoll. Oarm. 2). An other use of 
them was in duois, the parts of %vlueh were fas- 
tened together by bra&s-lieailt‘cl, or ('ven by gold- 
headed nails. (Plant. Asm. li. 4, 2U ; Cic. Verr. 
iv. 50.) The magnificent bronze doors of the 
Pantheon at Home are enriched with highly onia- 
menied bosses, some of which arc here shown. 



We most frequently read, however, of Imllae as 
ornaments worn by cbihlren suspeuded from tbe 
neck, and especially by tbe sons of the noble and 
■wealthy. Such a one is called lures huUatus by 
Juvenal {Sat. xiv. 4), His bulla was made of thm 
plates of gold. Its usual form is shown in the 
annexed woodcut, which rejireueiits a line bulla 
prescTvcd in the British Museum, and is of the 
size of the originaL 



The use of tlie like that of the pmotext% 
was derived from the Etruscans, whence It 'w 
called by Juvenal (v. 104) ‘aumm Etrumim^ It 
was originally 'Worn only by the children ef.Jbh 
paftrician^ but subsequently by all of free bfrthf w 
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Vrrr. i. 58) ; wliile diildrcn of tlie libertini were 
only permitted to wear an ornament of the same 
kind made of leather (nodus tanium et sigmmi de 
paujiere Io 7 ’ 0 , Jnv. v. 165 ; liber tinis scoHeu^ A scon. 
ad do. 1. c.). The hnlla was laid aside, together 
with the praetexta, and was consecrated on this 
occasion to the Lares. (Pers. v. 31.) Examples 
of hoys represented with the hnlla are not niifre- 
gnciit in statues, on tombs, and in other works of 
art. (Soon, Misc. p. 299 ; Middleton, JnL Mm. 
tab. 3.) [J- Y.J 

BQBIS. [Aratrum.] 

BUSTUA'KTL [Funus.] 

BUlSTUM. [Fun us.] 

BUXUM properly means the wood of 

the box tree, but Avas given as a name to many 
things made of this wood. The tablets used for 
Avritiiig on, and covered Avith wax (talmlueceratae), 
were usually made of this wood. Hence tve tend 
in Propertius (iii. 22. 8), “ Viilgari buxo sordida 
cera fuit.” These tahdlae were sometimes called 
eeraU hum. In the same Avay the (Ircek ‘Trv^iov, 
formed irom ttv^os^ “ box-tvood,” came to be ap- 
plied to any tablets, whether they were made of 
this wood or any other suhstaiice ; in which .son.se 
the AA'ord occurs in the Septuagiiit (rd rrv^la ra 
Eimd. xxiv. 12 ; compare Is. xxx. 8 ; Uah, 

ii. 2). 

Tops were made of box-wood (roliiWe htmm, 
Virg. Am. vii. 382 ; Pers. iii. 51) ; and also all 
wind instalments, especially the flute, as is the case 
in the present day (Ov. Ejs Pout. i. 1 . 45, Met. xii. 
158, Pmt. vi. 6fl7 ; Virg. Aeu. ix. 619). Combs 
also wore made of the same Avood ; Avlionce Juvenal 
(xiv. 1 94) speaks of cupid intadam buxo. \ 

BYSSCJS (iSiio'cros). It has hecii a subject of 
some dispute whether tlie liyssiis of the ancients 
was cotton or linen. Herodotus (ii 86) says that 
the mummies were wrapped up in hyssine siudmi 
((fivd6vos fiv<r<rivt]s 'reAagwtri), which Rosellini 
and many modem Avriters maintain to ho cotton. 
The only decisive test, howevt'r, as to the material I 
of mummy cloth is the microscope ; and from the 
numerous examinations which have been made, it 
is quite certain that the mummy cloth Avas made 
of flax and not of cotton, and tlierefore whenever 
the ancient Avriters apply the term bys.su8 to the 
mummy cloth, avc must understand it to mean 
linen. 

The word hyssus appears to come from the 
Hebrew hutz, and the Greeks })robabIy got it 
through the Phoenicians. (Bee Oesenius’s Hie- 
smrm?) Pausanias (vi. 26. § 4) says that the 
district of Elis was well adapted for growing 
hyssus, and remarks that all the pooph\ whose 
land is adapted for it, sow hemp, flax, and hyssus. 
In another passage (v. 5, § 2) ho says that Elis is 
the only ]>Iaco in Greece in which hyssus grows, 
and remarks that the byssus of Elis is not inferior 
to that of the HebrcAvs in fineness, but not so yel- 
low The women in Patrae gained tlieir 

living by making head-dresses (K€Kpii<^aAoi), and 
weaving cloth from the hyssus groAvn in Elis. 
(Pans. Til 21. § 7.) 

Among later Avritgrs, the word hyssus may per- 
haps ho used to indicate either cotton or linen 
doth. Bbttiger (Sabina, vol. ii, p 105) siipposes 
that the hyssus -was a kind of muslin, which was 
employed in making the celebrated Coan garments. 
It IS mentioned in the Gospel of St. 'Luke (xvi. 9) 
as part of the dress of a rich man, (Compare 
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xviii. 12.) It Avas sometimes dyed of a pitrple or 
crimson colour (^verenvou' Tropipvpovy, Hesycli.). 
Pliny (xix. 4) speaks of it as a species of flax 
(liniim), and says that it served ^mdierwu maxhne 
deliciis. (Yates, Textrinum Antiquorum, p. 267, 
&c.) 


C.K. 

CABEI^IlIA(xa§flpia),mysteries, festivals, and 
orgies solemnised in all places in which the Pelas- 
gian Cabeiri, the most mysterious and perplexing 
deities of Grecian mythology, were worshipped, 
hut especially in Samothrace, Imhros, Lemnos, 
Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and Beiytos. (Pans, 
ix. 25. § 5, iv. ] . § 5, ix. 22. § 5, i. 4. § 6 ; Euseb. 
Praep. Emng, p. 31.) Little is knoAvn respecting 
the rites observed in these mysteries, as no one Avas 
alloAVcd to diAuiIge them. (Strabo, x. p. 470, &c ; 
Apollon. Ilhod. i. 917; Orph. Air/on. 469; Valor. 
Flacc. ii. 435.) Biagoras is said to have provoked 
the highest indignation of the Athenians by his 
having made these and other mysteries pul die. 
(Athenag. Ac//, ii. 5.) Th e most celebrated Avero 
tliose of the island of Samothrace, which, if we 
may judge from those of Lemnos, Avcx‘e solemnised 
every year, and lasted for nine days. The admis- 
sion Avas not confined to men, for avc find instances 
of Avonien and ho,ys being initiated. (Sclnd. ad 
Etmp. Phocn. 7 ; Pint. Alex. 2 ; Douatus ad Terent. 
Phorm. i. 15.) Persons on their admission seem 
to haAm undergone a sort of examination respect- 
ing the life they had led hitherto (Pint. Laeed. 
ApopMh. A7itakid. p. 141. ed. Tauchnita), and 
were then purified of all their crimes, even if they 
had committed minder. (Livy. xlv. 5 ; Schol. ad 
Theovrit. ii. 12 ; Ilesych, s. v. Kotrjs.) The priest 
who undertook the purification of murderers boro 
the name of Kotns. The persons who Averc ini- 
tiated received a purple ribbon, wMch Avas worn 
around their bodies as an amulet to preserve tliem 
against all dangers and storms of the sea. (Schol, 
ad Apollon. L c. ; Diodor. v. 49.) 

Respecting the Lcmnian Caboiria we know that 
their annual celebration took place at night (Cic, 
De Nat. Dear, i. 42), and lasted for nine days, 
during which all fires of the island, Avhich Avere 
thought to bo impure, were cxtinguishocl, sacrifices 
Avcrc oflertul to the dead, and a sacred vessel was 
sent out to fetch new fire from Delos. During these 
sacrifices the Caheiri were thought to be absent with 
the sacred vessel ; after the return of Avhich, the 
pure fire Avas distributed, and a new life hc^gan, 
proliably with baiupiets. (Schol. ud Apollon. lihod. 
i. 608.) 

The great celebrity of the Samothracian mys- 
teries seem to have obscured and thrown into ob- 
livion those of Lemnos, from whicli l^ytlmgoras is 
said to have derived a part of his wisdom. (lam- 
blich. Pit. Pyth. c. 351 ; compare Muller’s Prolepo 
mmia,'p. 150.) Concerning the criehration of the 
Caboiria in other places nothing is known, and tln^y 
seem to have fallari into decay at a very early 
period. (Comp. Outhberlet, Da Mysienils Deorum 
Cabiromm, Franequeme, 1704, 4 to. ; Wcicker, Die 
Aeschylf TnL p. 160, &c. ; E. G. llaupt, Da PelU 
giom Cabiriam-, 1 834, 4to. ; Lolicck, Aglanphmus, 
p, 1 281, &c. ; Kenrick, The Egypt ofikrod, p. 264, 
&c,) [L,B.] 

CACABUS. [Authsrsa.] 



KAKOSIS. 

KAICEGO'RIAS BIKE' (icaniopoyias dftcT}), 
was an action for abusive language in the Attic 
courts. This action is likewise called Kaicriyopiov 
BIkt} (DGm.e.Mzd. p. 5U),XoiBoplas BIict} {Bi^Ktav 
Xoidopias, Aristoph. Vesp. 1*207), and KaicoXoylas 
This action could be brought against an 
individual who applied to another certain abusive 
epithetSg such as avdpBcpovoSf •jrarpaAoiav, &c., 
which were included under the general naine of 
aTrS^prjra. [Aporrheta.] It was no justifica- 
tion that these words were spoken in anger. (Lys. 
c. Theomn. pp. 372, 373.) By a law of Solon it 
was also forbidden to speak evil of the dead ; and if 
a person did so, he was liable to this action, which 
could be brought against him by the nearest rela- 
tion of the deceased. (Bern, c. Leptin. p. 488, c. 
Boeot. p. 1022 ; Plut. Sol c. 21.) If an individual 
abused any one who was engaged in any public 
office, the offender not only suffered the ordimiry 
punishment, but incurred the loss of his rights as a 
citi^cen (arifiia)^ since the state was considered to 
have been insulted. (Dem. o. Mid^ p. 524.) 

If the defendant was convicted, he had to pay a 
fine of 500 drachmae to the plaintiff. (Isoc. c. 
Loch. p. 390 ; Lys. c, Theomn. p. 354.) Plutarch, 
however, mentions that, according to one of Solon’s 
laws, whoever spoke evil of a person in the tem])les, 
courts of justice, public offices, or in public festi- 
vals, had to pay five drachmae ; but as Platncr 
(Process bei den AttiJeern^ vol. ii. p. 192) has ob- 
served, the law of Solon was probably changed, 
and the heavier fine of 500 drachmae substituted 
in the place of the smaller sum, Demosthenes, 
in his oration against Meidias (p. 543) speaks of a 
fine of 1000 drachmae ; hut this is probably to be 
explained by supposing that Bemosthenes brought 
two actions KaKijyopias ; one on his own account, 
and the other on account of the insults which 
Meidias had committed against his mother and 
sister. This action was probably brought before the 
thesmothetae (Bom. c. Mid. p. 544), to whom the 
related uSpecas ypacf^'l} belonged. The two speeches 
of Lysias against Theomnestus wore spoken in an 
action of this kind. 

KAKOLO'GIAS DIKE'. [Kakegohias 
Dike.] 

KAKO'SIS (KdKcaffts)^ in the language of the 
Attic law, does not signify eYeiy kind of ill-treat- 
ment, but 

1. The ill-treatment of parents by their children 
(Kdfcooms yov4m). 2. Of women by their hus- 
bands (Kdiccoctts yvvaLKcop). 3, Of heiresses (xcc- 
Kcafrisrat/ iviKXiipm). 4. Of orpbaus and widows 
by their guardians or any other persons (KdKwcris 
T&v bp^aPMP seal X'OP^'^^ovctSjp yopaimp). 

1. yopdwp was committed by those who 
struck their parents, or applied abusive epithets to 
them, or refused them the means of support when 
they were able to afford it, or did not bury them 
after their death and pay them proper honours. 
(Aristoph. Av. 757, 1356 ; SuidaSjS.f. U^tKapyiichs 
pSpos.) It was no justification for children that 
their parents had treated them badly. If, however, 
they were illegitimate, or had not received a proper 
education from their parents, they could not be 
prosecuted for Kdicocris. (Meier, AU. Process^ p. 
288.) 

2. KdKaxTis ywwmv was committed by hus- 
bands who ilh treated their wives in any manner 
or had intercourse with other women (Biog. Laert. 
iv. 17; compare Plut Altiih 8), or denied their 
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wives the mairiagc duties ; for by a law of Solon, 
the husband was bound to visit his wife three 
times every month, at least if she was an heiress. 
(Plut Sol. 20, JEroUc. 23.) In the comedy of 
Cratinns, called the “ Wine Flask ” (Ilvrlvri)^ 
Comedy was represented as the wife of Cratinns, 
who brought an action against him because he neg- 
lected her and devoted all his attention to the 
wine flask. (SchoL ad Aristoph. E(piiL 399.) 

3. KaKwcris roov iTriickppcop was committed by 
the nearest relatives of poor heiresses, who neither 
married them themselves, nor gave them a dowry 
in order to maiTy them to persons of theii* own 
rank in life (Dem. c. Maeart. p. 1 076 ; Ilarpocr. s. s. 
’EmSneos, ©fires ; Suid. Vhot.s.v. ©Tjrebs) ; or, if 
they married them themselves, did not perform the 
marriage duties. (Pint. Sol. 20.) 

4 . Kdiccccns rap' bpcpavchp ical yo- 

vaiiclap was committed by those who injured in 
any way cither orphans or widows, both of wliom 
were considered to be in an especial manner under 
the protection of the chief archon. (Dem. c. JMucurt. 
p. 1076; 5 apxo>P.i Bans eirepeXeiro reap xvpb)P 
ica\ r&p bpcpapcoi/, Ulpian. ad JJemosf/i. c. Tinwer.) 
The speech of Isaens on the Inheritance of liagnias, 
IS a defence against an elcayy^Xict icaicda^cas of 
this kind. 

All these cases of tedawaLS belonged to the 
juri.sdiction of the chief archon (dpx(pp iredpopos). 
If a p(‘rson wronged in any way orphans, heiresse.s, 
or widows, the arelion could inflict a fine upon them 
liimsclf ; or if he considered the person deserving 
of greater pimishment, could bring him before the 
heihu'a. (Dem. c. JMacurl p. 1076, Lea.) Any 
private individual could also accuse parties guilty 
of ndKoxTis hy means of laying an information 
(^IcrccyyeXia) before the chief archon, though some- 
times the accuser proceeded hy means of a regular 
indictment (ypci<pt)t with an dpdieptais before the 
archon. (Dem, c. 2*antucneL p. 980.) Those who 
accu8(‘d persons guilty of tcduoais incurred no 
danger, as was usually the case, if the defendant 
was acciuitted, and they did not obtain the fifth 
])art of llie votes of the dicasts. (Ilarpocr. s. v. 
ZlorayyeXia.} 

The punishment does not appear to have been 
fixed for the difterent cases of mmens, but it was 
generally severe. Those found guilty of icdKcoofis 
yopdcop lost their civil rights (^rt/Aw), but were al- 
lowed to retain their property (o'broi Hripoi ficrav 
rd ffdpara^ rh Bh xpfifiara elxov, An doc, /)e 
Myst. 36 ; Xcn. Mem. ii. 2. § 33) : but if the 
KdKoxris consisted in boating their parents, the 
hands of tlie oftenders might even be cut off. 
(Meursius, 77wm. A flic. i. 2.) 

KAKOTECIINIOK DIKE (mmr^x^im 
Blfcifi)., corresponds in some dcgiuo with an action 
for subornation of peijury. It might be instituted 
agaiuit a party to a previous suit, whoso witnesses 
had already boon convicted of falsehood in an action 
)^€vdopapTvpiS)p. (Ilai’pocr. s. v. j Dem, o. iA’. 
md Mms. p, 1139* 11.) It has been also sur- 
mised that this proceeding was available against 
the some pai*ty, when persons had subscribed them- 
selves falsely as summoners in, the declaration or 
indictment in a previous suil\ (Meier, 
p. 385) ; and if Iflato’s authority with respect tp' 
the temm of Attic law can he considered conclu- 
sive, other cases of conspiracy and contrivance may 
havo borne ills title. ' (Flat Zqh xi. p. 936, e*) 
With respect to the, court into which these 
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were brouglit, and tlie advantages obtained by tbe 
successiiil party, we have no information. (Meier, 
Att, Proc. pp. 45, 386.) [J. S. M. 

CADA^VER. [Funus.] 

CADISCI (KaUcricoi), [Psepiius.] 
CADTJ'CEUS (K-npuKsiov^ /cr/pd/aoK, Thucyd. 
53 ; la^pvK^ioy^ Herod. i.v. 100) was the stall’ or 
mace carried by heralds and ambassadors in time 
of war, (Pollux, viii. 138.) This name is also 
given to the staff with which Hermes or Mercury 
IS usually represented, as is shown m the following 
figure of Hermes, taken from an ancient vase, 
which is given in Miliin’s Peintures de Vases An- 
Uqiteb^ vol. i. pi. 70. 

The cadiiceus was originally only an olive branch 
witli the arefifiara which were afterward formed 
into snakes. (Muller, A der Ku7i&t, p. 
504.) Later mythologists invented tales about 



these snakes. Hygiinis tells us that Mercury once 
found two snakes fighting, and divided them with 
his wand ; from which circurastauce they wore 
used as an emblem of peace, (Compare l^lin, II, AT. 
xxix, 3.) 

From caducous was formed the word Cadiiceator, 
which signified a person sent to treat of peace. (Liv. 
xxxil 33 ; "Heip. Ilafinih. 11 ; Amm. Marc. xx. 7 ; 
Gell, X. 27.) The persons of the Cadv>ceatorcs 
■were considered sacred. (Cato, ap. Fed. $. v. ; Cic, 
I)e Orat, ii. 46.) The Caduceus was not used by 
the Romans. They used inst<'ad verbena and 
sugmim, which were carried hy the Fctiales, (Dig. 
i. tit. 8. s. 8.) [Fjstulbw,] 

CADU'CUM. [Bona Cadfca.] 

CAD US (kMos, KddSo$\ a huge vessel usually 
made of earthen-ware, which was used for several 
purposes among the ancients. Wine was fre- 
quently kept in it ; and we learn from an author 
quoted by Pollux that the amphora was also called 
cadus (Pollux, X, 70^ 71 ; Suidas, s.v. KdSos). 
The vessel used in drawing water from wells was 
called cadus (Aristoph. Fedes, 1003 ; Pollux, x. 
31 ), or 7 awAdsr. (Suidas, s. v. rwx6s,) The name 
of cadus was sometimes given to the vessel or um 
in which the counters or pebbles of the dicasts were 
put, when they gave their vote on a trial, but the 
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diminutive fcadicricos was more commonly used in 
this signification. [Psepiius.] 

CAELATU^RA (ropevnui}), a branch or 
the fine arts, under which all sorts of ornamental 
work in metal, except actual statues, appear to 
be included. The principal processes, which those 
words were used to designate, seem to have been 
of three kinds : hammering metal plates into 
moulds or dies, so as to bring out a raised pat- 
tern ; engraving the surface of metals with a sharp 
tool ; and working a pattern of one metal upon or 
into a surface of another: in short, the various 
processes which we describe by the words chasing^ 
damasacning., 8 lc. Millingcn, who is one of the 
best authorities on such subjects, says “ The art of 
working the precious metals either separately, or 
uniting them with other substances, was called 
toreuticL It was known at a very early epoch, as 
may be inferred from the shield of Achilles, the 
ark of Cypselus, and other productions of the 
kind.*” Theie is, however, some doubt whether, 
in their original meaning, the words ropevriKi] and 
ciielainra described the first or the second of the 
above processes : but both etymology and usage 
are in favour of the latter ■view. The word ropevco 
means originally to bore, to pierce hy cutting^ and 
the cognate substantives ropebs and rop6s are ap- 
plied to any pointed instrament, such as the tool 
of the engraver (ropevr'fjs : see Seiler u. Jacobite, 
Ilandwhrferhuch d. Gricdi. Sprache^ s. vv.). So in 
Latm, each (to chase), and cadam (the chasing 
tool), are undoubtedly connected with caedo (to 
cut). It may also be observed that for working 
metals by lianiniering other words are used, 
veiv^ aripvprjXardr, iiacpobeiv, xaA/cedeiv, eam- 
dere^ and that works in metal made by hammer- 
ing plates into a raised pattern are called 
ykvj>a, and efcrvva [Anageypha]. With regard 
to the usage of the terms, it is enough to remark, 
that a very large proportion of the ornamental 
works in metal, alluded to by the ancient writers, 
from Homer down -wards, must bave been executed 
by the process of cngi'aving, and not of hammering. 
But, whichever process the tenns may have been 
originally intended to designate, in practice both 
processes were frequently united. For ail vessels 
made out of thin plates of metal, the process seems 
to have been first to beat out the plate into the 
raised patteni, and then to chase i^t with the 
gKiving tool. There is an example of this kind 
of work in the British Museum, noticed by Mil- 
Hngen. 

Another question has been raised, whctlier 
rop^vTud] and cadaiura are precisely equivalent : 
but it is the opinion of the best writers on art 
that they are so, though Quatremcre de Quincy and 
others suppose ^op^vriKii to refer to any work in 
relief, and even to chryselephantine statues, (See 
Gara-toni, in Ck. Vert, iv. 23 ; Salmas. Ejt'crc, ml 
Solin. p. 736, folk; Heyne, Antiquar, Au/saize,, 
ii. p. 127.) Quintilian (ii. 21) expressly dis- 
tinguishes eaelatura and sedptura by saying that 
the former includes works in gold^ silver, bronze, 
and iron, while the latter embraces, besides these 
materials, also wood, ivory, ^narUe, glass, and gems. 
It must therefore bo understood as an accommo- 
dated use of the term when Pliny says of glass, — 
“ argenti modo caelatur.” {II. N. xxxvi 26. s. 66.) 

The fact which is implied in tlie words just 
quoted, that silver was the chief material on 
which the caelator worked, is expressly stated by 
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Pliny, at the commencement of the passage which 
forms one of our chief authorities on the subject 
(11. N. xxxiii. 12. s. 55) ; where he mentions it 
as a remarkable fact that many had gained re- 
nown for chasing in silver, but none for chasing in 
gold : it is not howmver to be inferred that gold 
was not chased, for works in gold are frofiucntly 
mentioned by other authors. ^ From the same sec 
tion, and from other authorities, we learn that 
works of this kind were also executed in bronze 
and iron (Quint. 1. c . ; Forcellini, s. v.). ^ Two ex- 
amples of chasing in iron deserve especial notice, 
the one for its antiquity, the other for its beauty : 
the former is the iron base of the vap dedicated 
by Alyattes, king of Lydia, at Delphi, w^hich was 
the work of Glaucus of Chios, and was chased 
with small figures of animals, insects, and plants 
(Herod, i. 25 ; Pans. x. 16. § 1 ; Ath. v. p. 
210, h. c. ; Diet, of B tog. s. v. Oluucus) : the latter 
is the iion helmet of Alexander, the work of 
Tlteophiliis, which glittered like silver (Pint 
32) : Strabo, moreover, mentions the people of 
Cibyra, in Asia Minor, as noted for their skill in 
chasing iron (Strab. xiii. p. 631). 

The ohiccts on which the caelator exorcised his 
art were chiefly weapons and armour — especially 
shields, chariots, tripods, and other votive olferings, 
quoits, candelabra, thrones, curule chairs, mirrors, 
goblets, dishes, and all kinds of gold_ and silver 
plate. Arms were often ornamented w'ith patterns 
in gold (ypoTrrb. iy oTtkep eliccau (Oorp. 

laser, vol. i. No. 124 ; scutum chrgsographatum^ 
Trebell. Claud. 14). Chased bronze helmets and 
gi’eaves have been found at Pompeii and elsewhere. 
(Mm. Borh. iii. 60, iv. 13, v. 29 ; Broiisted, die 
Bronzen von Siris.) Chariots, especially those 
tiscd in the chariot-races and triumphal process, 
•were often made of bronze richly chased [CuR- 
Rus] : under the Roman emperors private carriages 
(carrucae) were often covered with plates of chased 
bronze, silver, and even gold (Pliii. //. N. xxxiii. 11. 
s. 49 ; Suet. Claud. 16 ; Martial, iii. 72 ; Lamprid. 
Aliw. Sev. 43 ; Vopisc. Aurel. 46 ; Cauruca). 
In candelabra, mirrors, and so forth, the remains 
of Etruscan ax*t are very rich. An elaborate ac- 
count of ancient tripods is given in Muller’s essay, 
Ueber die 7Vipoden.^ in the AmaltJwa^ vols. i. and 

iii. Respecting vessels of gold and silver plate, mid 
other ornaments, among the numerous references 
of the ancient authors, those of Cicero (in Verr. 

iv. ), and Pliny (If. N. xxxiii 11, 12. s. 50 — 54) 
are among the most imporhmt and interesting. 

The oniamontal work with which the chaser 
decorated such objects consisted either of simple 
running patterns, chiefly in imitation of plimts and 
flowers, or of animals, or of mythological subjects, 
and, for armour, of battles. To the first class belong 
the lances filicatm^ pampinatae^ patinm liMcvakte^ 
and disci corpmhiaii (Cic. L c . ; Trebell. Claud, 17) : 
ornaments of the second class were common on the 
bronze and gold vases of Corinth (Ath. v. p. 1 99, o.) 
and on tripods (Amalth, vol. iii. p. 29) ; and the 
mythological subjects, which were generally taken 
from Homer, were reserved for the works of the 
greatest masters of the art : they w’ore generally 
executed in very high relief (maglgplm). In the 
finest works, the ornamental pattern was frequently 
distinct from the vessel, to which it was either 
fastened permanently, or so that it could bo re- 
moved at pleasure, the vessel being of silver, and 
the ornaments of gold, emstae aut mUmaia. (Cic. 
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m Veir. iv. 23 ; Jiiv. i. 76 ; Martial, viil 51 ; 
Ovid. Met. V. 81 ; Ath. V. p. 199 ; Pauli toLiii. 
6, 8 ; Sencc. Ejn 5 ; comp. Ciirvsendeta). 

The art of ornamental metal-woik was in an 
advanced stage of progress among the Greeks of the 
heroic period, as we see from numerous passages of 
liomer. In Itaty, also, the Etruscans, as above 
stated, had early attained to great proficiency in it. 
In the time of the last dynast}'' of Lydian kings, a 
great impulse was gi\en to the art, especially by 
their magnificent presents to the Delphian temple ; 
and belonging to this period, we have the names of 
Glaucus, as aheady mentioned, and of Theodoms of 
Samos, who made a great silver vessel for Croesus, 
the ring of Poly crates, and a golden vessel -whicli 
aftei wards adorned the palace of tlic Persian kings. 
But its perfection would of course depend on that of 
the arts of design in gciieial, especially of sculpture ; 
and thus we can readily accept the statement of 
Pliny that its origin, in the high artistic sense, is to 
be ascribed to Pheidias, and its complete develop- 
ment to Polyeleitus. (Flin. //. X. xxxiv. 3. s. 1 9. § 1, 
])rmtubquc £P/iidias2 urteni loreuilceii cqtcruisse alque 
dcmonUrasseinentojmhcatur: iljid. §2, IIic (Pohj- 
detas)...jiidic<tiur toreiilicen sic ct iidisse^ ut Phidias 
aperiussc). There can, indeed, he no doubt that 
the toreutic art was an important acce.ssoiy to tlio 
aits of statuary and sculpture, especially in 'woiks 
executed in bronze and in ivory and gold. In fact, 
in tlie hitter class of works, the parts executed in 
gold b<doiiged properly to the department of tho 
caelator : and hence has arisen the error of several 
niodoru writer.s who have made the chryselephan- 
tine statues a branch of the toreutic art. The in- 
timate connection of this art with statuary and 
sculpture is further shown by the fact that several 
of the great artists in these departments were also 
renowned as silver-chaser.s, such as Myron and 
Ikisiteles. In the ago of Phoidias, the most dis- 
tinguished name is that of Mys, who engraved tho 
battle of the Lapithae with tho Centaurs on the 
shield hf Pheidias’s colossal hrnnze statue of Athena 
Proinachus in the Acropolis, and who is said to have 
worked from designs drawn by the hand of Par- 
rhasius ; but tho latter point involves a diron ological 
difiiculty. (See DkL of Biog. b. vv. AJtjs., 
iteles.) In the period from the time of Phoidias 
to that of the Roman conquest of Greece, the fol- 
lowing names are preserved: Acragas, Boctluw, 
and Mentor, the most distinguished of all the artists 
in this department ; the sculptor Myron and his son 
Lycius ; after thorn, Calamis, Antipator ; and tho 
maker of a work mentioned with especial admira- 
tion by Pliny, Steitonicus ; a little later, Tauriscus 
of Cyzicus, Ariston and Eunlcus of Mytileno, and 
llecataous. Tho Greek kings of Syria, especially 
Antiochus Kpijihanes, were great patrons of the art. 
(Atln V. p. 293, d.) In the last ago of the Ro- 
man Republic, the prevailing wealth and luxury, 
and the presence of Greek artists at Home, com- 
bined to bring the art more tluui ever into requi- 
sition. Silver-chasers seem to have boon regularly 
employed in tho estalilishmonts of the great men 
of Rome ; and Pliny monfcioTis, as belonging to the 
age of Ponipoy the Great, Pasitelcs, Posidonius of 
Ephesus, Lcostratides, Kopyrns, Pytheas, and- 
lastly Tencer, After this period, the iwt suddenly 
fell into disuse, so that, in the time of Pliny, chased' 
vessels were valued only for their age, though tli# 
chasing was worn down by me that even the 
figures could riot be distinguished* (/£ iV.|Xxxiii 
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12. s. 55, xxxiv. 8. s. 19 ; see tlic articles on the 
artists above mentioned in the Dictionary of 
Biography.) 

The principal ancient wiiters on this art, whose 
works Pliny used, were Antigonus, Menacchmus, 
Xenocrates, Diiris, Menander, and especially 
Pasiteles, who wrote mirabilia opei a. (Plin. II. N. 
Elencli. hb. xxxiii.) The most important modem 
woiks on the subject are the following : Winckel- 
maiin, WerAo, passim ; Miliingen, Unedited Monu- 
ments, ii. 12 ; Veltheini, Etwas uber Memno7i's 
Blldsaule, ]Srero'‘s Smaragd, loreuf ik, Slc. ; Qnatre- 
niere de Quincy, Le Jupiter Olpnpien j Welcker, 
Zeitsch. f Gesch. u. Ausleg. d. alt Kunst, vol. i. 
part 2. p. 280 ; hint, Ueber das Material, die 
Techuk, &c., in the AmaUhea, vol. i. p. 239. 
foil. ; Miiller, IIa?idb. d, Arckaologie der Kunst, 
§311) [P.S.] 

CAELIBA'TUS. [Aes Uxorium ; Lex 
Julia et Papia Poppaea.] 

CAElilTXJM TA'BULAE. [Aeraril] 
CAESA R, a title of the Roman emperors, was 
originally a family name of the Julia gens ; it was 
assumed by Octaviainis as the adopted son of the 
great dictator, C. Julius Caesar, and was by him 
handed down to his adopted son Tiberius. It con- 
tinued to bo used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
as members oitlicr by adoption or female descent of 
Caesar’s family ; but thougli tlie family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still retained 
the name as part of their titles, and it was the 
practice to prefix it to their own names, as for in- 
stance, Imperator Caesar DomHlamis Augustus. 
When Hadrian adopted Aelius Varus, he allowed 
the latter to take the title of Caesar ; and from this 
time, though the title of Augustus continued to he 
confined to the reigning emperor, that of Caesar 
was also gi’anted the second person in the state 
and the heir presumptive to the throne. (Eckhel, 
vol, viii. p, 3G7, &c.) [Augustus.] 
CALAMISTRUM, an instrument made of iron, 
and hollow like a reed (cahmm), used for curling 
the hair. For this purpose it was heated, the per- 
son who performed the office of iieating it in wood- 
ashes (cinis) being called emifb, or clnerarlits. (Hor. 
Sal I 2, 98; Heindorf, ad loo.) This use of heated 
irons was adopted very early among the Romans 
(Flaut, Asin, iii, 3. 37), and hecame as common 
among them as it has been in modern times, (Virg, 
Aen. xii. 100.) In the age of Cicero, who frc(j[uently 
alludes to it, the Roman youths, as well as the 
matrons, often appeared with their hair curled in 
this manner (joedamistrati). We see the result in 
many antique statues and busts. [J. Y.] 

CATjAMUS (teaXapos, Pollux, x. 15), a sort 
of reed which the ancients used as a pen for writing, 
(Cic, ad Ait vi 8 ; nor.i)c Art. Pott. 447.) The 
best sorta were got from Aegypt and Cnidus. (Plin. 
//. N. xvi 36, 64.) So Martial (xiv, 38), ‘‘ Dat 
chartis habiles calamos Memphitica tellus.” When 
the reed hecame blun^ it was sharpened with a 
knife, scalprum lihrarium (Tac. Ann. y. 8 ; Suet, 
VUelL 2) ; and to a reed so sharpened the epithet 
temperatus, ^used by Cicero, probably refers (Cic. 
Ad ^u. F. ii. 15, “ calamo et atramento temperato 
res agetur ”). One of the inkstands given under the 
article Atramentum has a calamus upon it. The 
ealamus was split like our pens, and hence Ausonius 
(vil 49) calls It fissipes or clovenfooted. [A. A,] 
CALA'NTICA. [Coma.] 

CA^LATHUS, dim. CALATIIISCUS 
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Bos, (caXaBlffKos), also called rdXapos usually sig- 
nified the basket in which women placed their 
work, and especially the materials for spinning. 
Thus, Pollux (x. 125) speaks of both rdXagos and 
icdXaOos as rijs ywaiKcaviTitos aics^T] i and in an- 
other passage (vil, 29 ), he names them in connec- 
tion with spinning, and says that the rdXapos and 
KoXaBiaKos were the same. These baskets were 
made of osiers or reeds ; whence we read in Pollux 
(vil. 173) TrXeKGLv raXdpovs koI KccXaBlcTKous, and 
in Catullus (Ixiv. 319) — 

“ Ante pedes autem candentis mollia lanae 
Vcllera virgatl custodiebant calutUsdP 

They appear, however, to have been made in earlier 
times of more valuable materials, since wo read in 
Homer {Od. iv. 125) of a silver rdXapos, They 
frequently occur in paintings on vases, and often 
indicate, as Bottiger ( Vasengem. iii, 44) has re- 
marked, that the scene represented takes place m 
the gynacconitis, or women’s apartments. In the 
following woodcut, taken from a painting on a vase 
(Alillin, Pcmturcs de Fases Antic/im, vol. i. pi. 4), 
a slave, belong ing to the class called guasUluriae, is 
presenting her mistress with the calatlius, in which 
the wool was kept for embroidery, &c. 



Baskets of this kind were also used for other pur- 
poses (Biittiger, Salim, vol. ii. pp. 252, 258), such 
as fur carrying fruits,, flowers, &c. (Ovid. Art. Am. 
ii, 264.) The name of calathi was also given to 
cups for holding wine (Virg, Ed, v. 71). 

Calathus was properly a Greek word, though 
used by the Latin witers. The Latin word cor- 
responding to it was qua! us (Ilor. Carm. iii, 12. 
4), orquasillm (Festus s. Calatlms ; Cic. Fkitipp, iii. 
4 ; Prop, iv. 7. 37). From quasillas cmiaqzMsdlaria, 
the name of the slave who spun, and who was con- 
sidered the meanest of the female slaves. (Petron. 
132 ; Tibull iv. 10. 3.) [Fusus ; Tela,] 
CALCAR (pT^co\f/, iyKevrpU, Pollux, x. 12), a 
spur. The Greek name for spurs was taken from 
the flics, which infest horses with their stingR : hence 
the verb pomniCeiv, to spur. (Xen, de Re Eg. viii. 5, 
X. 1, 2 ; Hcliodor. ix. p. 432, ed. Commelin.) The 
Athenian gentry sonaetimes showed their conceit 
by walking about the Agora in spurs after riding 
(Theophrast. Char, xxi.) Spurs were early used 
by the Homans, as appears from the mention of 
them in Plautus (Asm iii. 3. 118) and Lucretius (v. 
1074). They arc likewise often alluded to by Cicero 
(De Oral, ill 9, ad Alt vi. 1), C)vid {De Potdo, ii. 
9. 38 ; iv. 2. 35), Virgil (femda cake, Jen. xl 
714), and subsequent Roman authors. fJ, Y.] 
CAaCLHS, CALCEAMEN, CALCKA- 
MBNTUM (vTTod^pa, -Tri^iXov), a shoo or boot, 
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thing adapted to cover and presen'e the feet in 
•walking. The use of shoes was by no means uni- 
versal among the Greeks and Romans. The 
Homeric heroes are represented without shoes 
when armed for battle. According to the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, the young Spartans were brought 
up without wearing shoes (avviroBrjcria^ Xen. Ilep. 
Zae.2), in order that they might have the full use 
of their feet in running, leaping, and climbing. 
Socrates, Phocion, and Cato frequently went bare- 
foot (apuTToBiiros, Aristoph. N'tib. 103, 362 ; Xon. 
Mem. i. 6. § 2, pede mido, Hor. £Jy>. i. 19. 12). 
The Roman slaves had no shoes (nudo talo, Juv. 
vii. 16), their naked feet being marked with chalk 
or g}’p)sum. The covering of the feet was removed 
before reclining at meals. [CoENA.] To go bare- 
foot also indicated haste, grief, distraction of mind, 
or any violent emotion, as when Venus goes in 
quest of Adonis (atrdvdaKos, Bion. i. 21), and when 
the Vestals flee from Rome with the apparatus of 
sacred utensils. (Flor. i. 1 3.) For similar reasons 
soiceresscs go with naked feet, when intent upon 
the exorcise of magical arts (Son. Medca^ iv. 2. 14 ; 
nuda pedem, Ovid. MIet. vii. 183 ; pedihus oitidis, 
Hor. Sat. i. 8. 24), although sometimes one foot 
only was unshod (unum esmta pedG7n Hnclis, Virg. 
Aon. iv. 518), and is so painted on fictile vases. 
That it was a very rare thing at Rome to see a 
respectable female out of doors without shoes, is 
clear from the astonishment experienced by Ovid 
(Fust,, vi. 397), until he was informed of the reason 
of it, in a particular instance. I 

Hue pede matronam vidi descenderc nudo : 

Ohstupui tacitus, sustinuique gradum.” 

The feet were sometimes bare in attendance on 
funerals. Thus the remains of Augustus wore col- 
lected from the pyra by noblemen of the first rank 
with naked feet. (Suet. A ^< 7 . 100.) A picture 
found at Herculaneum exhibits persons with naked 
feet engaged in the worship of Isis (Ant d'^ErcoL 
ii. 320 ) ; and this practice was observed at Romo 
in honour of Cybele (Prudent. Peris. 154). Tn 
case of drought, a procession and ceremonies, called 
N'udipedaUa, were performed with a view to pro- 
pitiate the gods by the same token of grief and 
humiliation. (Tertull. ApoL 40.) 

The idea of the defilement arising from contact 
with any thing that had died, led to the entire dis- 
use of skin or leather by the priests of Egypt. 
Their shoes were made of vegetable materials 
(cideeos ex papyrn^ Mart. Cap. 2.) [Baxa.] 

Those of the Greeks and Romans who wore 
shoos, including generally all persons except youths, 
slaves, and ascetics, consulted their convenience, 
and indulged their fancy, by inventing the greatest 
possible variety in the forms, colours, and materials 
of their shoes. Hence we find a multitude of 
names, the exact meaning of which it is impossible 
to ascertain ; but which were often derived either 
from the persons who were supposed to liave 
brought certain kinds of shoos into fashion, or from 
the places where they were procured. We read, 
for example, of “ shoes of Alcibiades of ^ Sicyo- 
nian,” and “‘Persian,’' which were ladies' shoos 
(Cic. De Orat. i. 54 ; Hesych.) ; of Raconian," 
which were mens’ shoes (Aristoph. T/ies. 149) ; and 
of Cretan," “ Milesian," and “ Athenian " shoes. 

The distinctions depending upon form may be 
generally divided into those in which the mere sole 
of a shoe was attached to the sole of the foot by 
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ties ox hands, or by a covering for the toes or the 
instep [SoLEA ; Crepida ; Sandalium ; Soc- 
cus] ; and those which ascended higher and higher, 
according as they covered the ankles, the calf, or 
the whole of the leg. To calccamenta of the latter 
kind, i. e. to shoes and boots as distinguished from 
sandals and slippers, the term “calce'us " was ap- 
plied in its proper and restricted sense. 

Besides the dilfereiice in the intervals to which 
the calceiis extended from the sole upwards to the 
knee, other varieties arose from its adaptation to 
particular professions or modes of life. Thus the 
CALiGA was principally worn by soldiers ; the pero, 
hy labourers and rustics ; and the cothurnus, by 
tragedians, hunters, and horsemen. 

Understanding “ calcciis ” in its more confined 
application, it included all those more complete 
coverings for the feet which woro used in walking 
out of doors or m travelling. As most commonly 
worn, these probably did nut much dilfcr from our 
shoes, and are cxemplifiGcl in a painting at Ilercu- 
lancuin (Ant. d'‘Ercol(wo^ i. Thp. 21), winch rcjirc- 
seiits a female wearing liracelets, a wreath of ivy, 
and a panther's skin, while she is in the attitude of 
dancing and playing on the cymbals. 



the sole and the upper leather arc thick and strong. 
The toes arc uncovered, and a thong iiaases between 
the great and the s('cond toe as in a sandal. 
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Tlie form and coloiir of tlie cal ecus were also 
among tlie insignia of rank and office. Those who 
were elevated to the senate wore high shoes like 
huskins, fastened in front with four hlack thongs 
(nif/ris pelUlmSi Hor. Sat. i. S, 27) and adorned 
with a small crescent. (Mart ii. 29 ; Jny. vii. 
192.) Hence Cicero (PM. xiii. 13), speaking of 
the assumption of the senatorial dignity hy Asinius, 
says DiuUivit caJeeos. Among the calcei worn hy 
senators, those called vnillei.^ horn their resemblance 
to the scales of the red mullet (Isid. Or, xix. 14), 
wore particularly admired ; as well as others called 
ahdae, because the leather was softened hy the 
use of alum. (Mart. Jiiv. ll. cc . ; Lydus, de Mag. 

1. 32 ; Ovid, Do Art. Am., hi. 271.) [J. Y.] 

CAFjCULATOR (Koyta-T'^js) signifies a keeper j 
of accounts in general, but was also used in the 
signification of a teacher of arithmetic ; whence ; 
Martial (x. 62) classes him with the iiotarms or 
writing-master. The name was derived from cal- 
culi^ which were commonly used in teaching arith- 
metic, and also in reckoning m general. [Abacus.] 
Among the Greeks the koyerm^s and ypaiiixaTLcrr’ljs 
appear to have been usually the same person. 

In Roman larnilios of importance there was^ a 
cahdcUor or account-keeper (Dig. 33. tit. 1. s. 7), ; 
who is, however, more frecpiently called by the 
name of dispensator or procurator, who was a kind 
of steward (Cic. ad Ait. xi. 1 ; Plin. Ep. iii. 19 ; 
Suet. Gcdb. 12, 22; Becker, Gallus, vol. i. 

p. 109.) 

CAHjCULI were little stones or pclffiles, used 
for various purposes; such, for example, as the 
Atlienians used in voting, or such as Demosthenes 
put in his mouth when declaiming, in order to 
mend his prommemtion. (Cic. De Oral. i. 61.) 
Calculi were xised in playing a sort of draughts. 
[Latrunculb] Subsequently, instead of pebbles, i 
ivory, or silver, or gold, or other men (as we call 
them) were used ; but still called calculi. The 
calculi were hkolares, (Sidon. Bpiat viii. 1 2 ; 
Ovid. Trht. ii. 477; Mart. Mpig. xiv. 17. 2, xiv. 
20.) Calculi were also used in reckoning,^ and 
hence the phrases caietdam poiicre (Colum. iii. 3), 
caiciditm mbduacre, (Cic. Dc Fm. ii. 19, See.) 
[Abacus.] [A. A.j 

CALDA. [Calida.I 

CALDA'BJUM. [Balneab.] 

C ABEND AHIIUM, or rather KALENDAB 
EIUM, is the account-book, in which creditors 
entered the names of their debtors and the sums 
which they owed. As the interest on borrowiffi 
money was due on the Qdendm of each month, 
the name of Calmdarkm was given to such a book. 
(Scncc. Dq Bmef. i- 2, vil 10.) The word was 
siihsefiuently used to indicate a register of the 
days, weeks, and months, thus corresponding to a 
modern almanac or calendar. 

1. Greek Cauenuar. — In the earliest times 
the division of the year into its various seasons 
appears to have been very simple and rude, and 
it woxdd se<*m that there was no other divi- 
sion except that of summer (&€pov) and winter 
(Xupdiv), To these strongly marked periods there 
were afterwards added the p(Tiods of transi- 
tion, viz. spring (%(ip) and autumn (dirdjpa), with 
certain subdivisions according to the different agri- 
cultural pursuits peculiar to each of them. As, 
however, the seasons of the year were of great 
importance in regard to agriculttire, it became 
necessary to fix their beginning and end by con- 
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necting thorn with the rising or sotting of certain 
stars. Thus Hesiod (Op. et Dies, 301) describes 
the time of the rising of the Pleiades as the time 
for harvesting (^ppros), and that of their setting 
as the time for ploughing (dporos) ; the time at 
which Arcturus rose in the morning twilight as the 
pioper season for the vintage (1. c. 607), and other 
phenomena in nature, such as the arrival of birds 
of passage, the blossoming of certain plants, and the 
like, indicated the proper seasons for other agri- 
cultural occupations ; but although they may have 
continued to be observed for centuries by simple 
rustics, they never acquired any importance in the 
scientific division of the year. [Astronomia.] 
The moon being that heavenly body whose 
phases are most easily observed, formed the basis 
of the Greek calendar, and all the religions festi- 
vals were dependent on it. The Greek year was 
a lunar year of twelve months, but at the same 
time the com’se of the snn also was taken into 
consideration, and the combination of the two 
(Gemin. Isag. 6 ; comp. Censorin. De Die Nat. 1 8 ; 
Cic. Ill Verr. ii. 52) involved the Greeks in great 
difficulties which rendered it almost impossible for 
them to place their chronology on a sure founda- 
tion, It seems that in the early times it was be- 
lieved that 12 revolutions of the moon took place 
within one of the sim ; a calculation which was 
tolerably correct, and with which people were satis-, 
fied. The tune during which the moon revolved 
around her axis, was calculated at an averagi' or 
round numlicr of 30 days, which period was called 
a month (Gemin. 1. c.) ; but even as early as the 
time of Solon, it was well known that a lunar 
month did not contain 30 days, but only 20.J. The 
error contained in this calculation could not long 
remain unobserved, and attempts were made to 
con’cct it. The principal one was that of creating 
a cycle of two years, called rpierppis, or aimiis 
maginis, and containing 25 months, one of the two 
years, consisting of 12 and the other of 13 months. 
The months themselves, which in the time of 
Hesiod (Op. ct Dies, 770) had been reckoned at 
30 days, afterwards alteraately contained 30 days 
(full months, rcKiip^is) and 29 days (hollow months, 
Kotkoi.) According to this arrangement, one year 
of the cycle contained 354, and the other 384 days, 
and the two togidher were about 7^ clays more 
than two tropical or solar years. (Gemin. 6 ; 
Censorin. 18). When this mode of reckoning was 
introduced, is unknown ; hut as Herodotus (i. 32) 
mentions it, it is clear that it must have been before 
his time. The 74 days, in the course of 4 years , . 
made up a luontlr of 3(i days, and such a month 
was accordingly SiMSu^^vory fourth year , and 
the cycle of four years was called a wprasrTjpis. 
(Censorin. 1. c.) But a far more important cycle 
was the hvemrppls, or the cycle of 8 years, for 
it was practically applied hy the Greeks to the 
affairs of ordinary life. The calculation was this : 
as the solar year is reckoned at days, 8 

such years contain 2922 days, and eight lunar 
years 2832 days ; that isj 00 days less than 8 
solar years. Now these 90 days were constituted 
as three months, and inserted as thro© intercalary 
months into three different years of the ivmaeriijph, 

: that is, into the third, fifth, and eighth. (Censorin, ; 
Gemin. IL cc.) It should, however, be observed 
that Macrobius (Sat. I 13) and Solinus (Foli/hisL 
iii.) state that the throe intercalary months were 
all added to the last year of the eniicaoteris, which 
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would accordingly have contained 444 days. But 
this is not very proliable. The pci*iod of 8 solar 
years, fiu’tlicr, contains 99 revolutions of the 
moon, which, with the addition of the three inter- 
calary months, make 2923| days ; so that m every 
8 years there is day too many, which in 
the course of 100 years, again amounts to one 
month. The enneaetoris, accordingly, again was 
incorrect. The time at which the cycle of the en- 
ncaeteris was introduced is uncertain, hut its inac- 
curacy called forth a numher of other improvements 
or attimipts at establishing chronology on a sound 
l)asis, the most celebrated among which is that of 
Meton. The numher of these attempts is a suf- 
ficient proof that none of them was ever sanctioned 
or adopted by law in any of the Greek republics. 
Til esc circnrastanccs render it almost impossible to 
reduce any given date in Greek history to the exact 
date of our calendar. 

The Greeks, as early ns the time of Homer, ap- 
pear to have been pr-rfcctly familiar wdth the divi- 
sion of the year into the twedve lunar months 
mentioned above ; but no intercalary month 
ifji.^6Ki}JLQs) or day is mentioned. Independent of 
the division of a month into days, it was divided 
into periods according In the increase, and decrease 
of the moon. Thus," the first day or new moon was 
called vovfjLTjna. (Horn. Od, x. 14, xii. 325, xx. 
156', xxi. 258 j lies. Op. et Dies^ 770.) The 
period from the uovp'nvla until the moon was full, 
was expressed by ppvhs ierrapevov, and the latter 
part during which the moon decreased by 
(pQlvouTos. (Horn. Od. xiv. 1G2.) The 30tli day 
of a month, i. e. tlie day of the conjunction, was 
called rptaicds, or, according to a regulation of 
Solon (Pint. Sol. 25), evp teal pm, because one 
part of that day liclongcd to the expiring, and the 
otlier to the heginning month. The day of the 
full moon, or the middle of the month, is some- 
times designated by Zix^pw^s. (Pind. 01. iv. 
34.) 

1. Ilecatomliaoon (^EKaropSaKay) contained 

2. Metageitniou (Merayeiryn£v) — 

3. Boedroraion (BorjUpopioSy) -— 

4. Pyanepsion (Tlvaye^t(6y) — 

5. Maiinactcrion (Matpaicrsptdiy) — 

G. Poseidcoii (notreiSectJy) — 

7. Gamelion, (VapTjAiSy) — 

8. Anthcstcrion CAv6ecrr€pi<^p) — 

9. Elaphebolion CEAa<l)i/]@o\id)p) — 

10. Munycliion (MovwxtdiJ^) --**■ 

] 1, Thargiilion 

12. Scirophorion — « 
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The month in which the year began, as well 
as the names of the months, dilFered"in the dif- 
ferent countries of Greece, and in some parts even 
no names existed for the months, they being dis- 
tinguished only numerically, as the first, second, 
third, fourth month, &c. In order, therefore, to 
acquire any satisfactory knowledge of the Greek 
calendar, the different states must be considered 
separately. 

The Attic year began with the summer solstice, 
and each month was divided into three dccads,from 
the 1st to the 10th, from the 10th to the 20th, and 
from the 20th to the 29th or 30th. The first day 
of a montli, or the day after the conjunction, was 
yovjirjvia ; and as tlie first decad was designated as 
larapiyov prjvSs, the days were regularly counted 
as SeoTepa, rpirri^ rerdprit}^ &c., pTjvhs l(r'rap4. 

^ The days of the second dccad were dis- 
tinguished as CTfl 5c/ca, or /xscrounroy, and were 
counted to 20 regularly, as vpdirri, devrspa, rrpirri, 
rerrapT^, iirl Biica. The 20 th itself was 
called ewds, and the days from the 20th to tlio 
30th wore counted iu two dilFcrent ways, viz. 
either onwards, as irpciirrj, devrepa, rpirT}^ &c., 
iirl euedSf, or backwards from the last day of the 
montli with the addition of (p&lpoyro^^ iravopiyov, 
Xiiyovros, or cnrlovros, as ipvdrii^, deicdri}^ Ac., 
4)0iVoz/Tosr, which, of course, are different dates in 
hollow and in full months. But this mode of count- 
ing backwards seems to have been more commonly 
used tlian the other. With regard to tlie hollow 
months, it must be observed, that the Athenians, 
generally speaking, counted 29 days, Imt in the 
month of Boodromien they counted 30, leaving 
out the second, liccause on that clay Athena and 
Poseidon were believed to have disputed about the 
possession of Attica. (Pint. /M FmL Am. p, 489, 
St/mpos. ix. 7.) The following table shows tlie 
succession of the Attic months, the number of days 
they conkiiiied, and the corresponding months of 
our year. 


30 days, and corresponds nearly to our July, 


2.9 

— 

— 

August, 

30 

— 


Beptcnibor 

29 

— , 

— 

October 

30 

. — 


November 

2,9 

, — . 

— 

Bec{unber, 

30 

— 

— 

January 

2,9 

■ — 

**— 

February. 

30 

— 


Mandi. 

29 

— 


April, 

30 

— 

— , 

May. 

29 

*— 

- — 

J une. 


At the time when the Julian Calendar was of the year was transferred from the summer sol- 
adopted by the Athenians, probably about the stice to ibo autumnal ecpiinox. 
time of tbo Emperor Hadrian, the lunar year ap- The year of the Lacedaemonions, which Is be- 
pears to have been changed into the solar year j and lioved to have begun at the time of the autumnal 
it has further been conjectured, that the beginning equinox, contained the following muntfis : 

1. Horasius {'Hpdrrms), nerndy corresponding to our October. 

2. Apellaeus (’AxeXXaiOi?) — - — November. 

3. lliosthyus {AidrrQvos) — - — December. 

4. unlaiown. 


5. Eieusinius (’EAewfws) — ^ — February. 

6*. Gcrastius (^epdffnm) — Mareli* 

7. Artomisius {^Aprepirrm) April. 

8. Delphinius ^ ’M&y. 

9. Phliasiiis (^Aidermsf) , June. 

10. Ilccatorabens ('E/caroggetJy) July. 

1 1 . Camcius (Kapi/eZcr) — • August 

12. Panamus QJdpapa^) ^ ^ September* 
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It should be observed that the order of most of 
these months is merely conicctiiral, and of some it 
is not even certain as to whether they really were 
Lacedaemonian months. But here, as in the other 
iistSj we follow Hcrmann’’s view, ■which he has 

1. Bucatiiis {Bovicdrios), 

2. Hennaens ('Ep/xaios) 

‘d. Prostatciiiis (Tipoffrar'ljpios) 

4. Unknown. 

5. Theiluthius (©eiKovdios) 

6. Unknown. 

7. Unknown. 

8. Hippodromius ('lTrTrodp6p.ios) 

9. Panamus (Tldmp.os) 

10. Unknown. 

11. Dainatrius (Aafiarpios) 

12. Alalcomenius {"AKccKKopLeyLos') 
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fully explained in the work referred to at the end 
of tins article. 

Of the year of the Boeotians, which began at 
the winter solstice, the following months are 
known : — 

nearly corresponds to our January. 

— — February. 

— — March. 

— — May. 


August. 

September. 

November. 

December, 


The months of the year at Delphi were — 

1. Bucatius (BovKdrio$)^ nearly answers to our September. 

2. Heracus ('HpaTos) — — . October. 

3. Apellaeiis (A7reXAa?os) — — November. 

4. Unknown. 

5. Dadaphorius (Aq.da(p6pLos) — — .Tanuary. 

6. Poetropius (IIotTpdTnor) — — February. 

7. Bysius (Bixrios) — — March. 

8. Artemisius (’AprepLiarios) — — April. 

9. Heracleius ('Hpd/cAeior) — — May. 

10. Boatbous (Boa^dos) — — June. 

11. Ilaeus (*IAa?os) ■ — — Jul 3 >-. 

12. Thcoxenius (©6o|eVios) — — August. 

The names of the months at Cyzicus are given | founded only on a conjecture, and the last may be 
1 the following order, though the first of them is \ either the lOth, 11th, or 12th : — 


1. Boedroraion (BorjSpoixidv), 

2. Cyanepsion (Kvav^xptdp) 

3. Apatiirion (Airaravpidv) 

4. Poseidcon (TLocreidedv) 

5. Lenaeon (ArjmtSy) 

O’. Anthestedon AvQeffrifipidv) 

7. Artemision (’AprcpacricOj/) 

8. Calamaeoii (KaXa/natdu) 

0. Panemus (TldifT}jj.o$) 

1 0. Taureon (Tavpedv) 

] 1 and 12. are unknown. 


nearly answers to our October. 

— . — November. 

— — December. 

— — Januaiy. 

— — Fcbmary. 

— — March, 

— — April. 

— May. 

- — — June, 

~ — July. 


Among the Sicilian months the following are known : — 


1. Thesmophorius (©er^o^dpms), 

2. Dalius (AdXws) 

3. Unknown. 

4. Agrianius (*Ayptdnos) 

5. Unknown. 

6. Theudasius (®€vddcrm) 

7. Artamitius (Aprapirios) 

8. Unkno'wn. 

9. Badiomius (BaSpdpms) 

10. Hyacinthius (JaKludios) 

11. Cameius (Kappms) 

12. Panamus {Xtdv(x.iios) 

Wgi further know the names of several isolated 
months of other 0reek states ; but as it is as yet 
impossible to detenninc what place they occupied 
in the calendar, and with which of our months 
they correspond, their enumeration here would be 
of little or no use. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to giving some account of the Macedonian 
months, and of some of the Asiatic cities and 
islands, which are better known. 

On the whole it appr'ars that the Macedonian 
year agreed with that of the Greeks, and that ac- 


proba])]y answers to our October. 

— — November. 

— — ‘ January. 

— — March. 

— — April. 

— June. 

— — July. 

— ‘ — ’ August. 

— — September. 

cordingly it was a lunar year of twelve months, 
since we find that Macedonian months are described 
as coincident with those of the Athenians. (See 
a letter of King Philip in Demosth. D$ Ooron, 
p. 280 ; Plui Ckmik 19, B, 16.) All chro- 
nologers agree as to the order and succession of 
the Macedonian months ; but we are altogether 
ignorant as to the name and place of the intercalary 
month, which must ha\ e existed in the Macedonian 
year as well as in that of the Greek statcjs. The 
order is as follows ; — ' 1. Dins (A?or), 2. Apellaeus 
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(’AireAAaTos), 3. Aiitlynaciis (Avdvpaios)^ 4. Pcri- 
tius (Uepirm), B. Dystrus (A^a'rpos), 0. Xan- 
thiciis (BapOLKSs)^ 7. Arteraisius {'ApTBixlcrios), 
S, Buftsius (AaiVios), 9. Panemus (TldP7jfj.os)^ 

10. Lous (Aa5os“){t il. Gorpiaeus (Topmauos)^ 12. 
Jlyperboretaeus ('TTrspSepeTaios)^ The difficulty 
is to idontify the Macedonian months witli those 
of the Athenians. Prom Plutarch (Ca?mL 19, 
comp. withAiea\ liS) we learn that the Macedonian 
Baesius was identical witli the Athenian Xharge- 
lion ; but while, according to Philip, the Mace- 
donian Lous was the same as the Athenian 
Boedroinion, Plutarch (Aka?. 3) identifies the 
Lous with the Attic Ilecatomliaeon. This dis- 
crepancy has given rise to various conjectures, some 
supffosing that between the time of Philip and 
PJutarcli a transposition of the names of the months 
had taken place, and others that Piuturcii made a 

]. Caesarius (Kaiardpws) 

2. Tihciius {Ti§epio$) 

3. Apatunus (Airaroiipios) 

L Posidaon (Itocridadp) 

5. Lena(‘ua (A^wtov) 

(). Justus ('tcpo(rc§acrrai) 

7. Artemi.dus (ApregiVios-) 

<1 hlvanpnliiis (EuayycAm?) 

9. Stratoiiicus (Srpardw/mO 

10. IL'catmubaeus {'Bicar/tpLCaws) 

IL Auteuis (‘'Ai^rt-oy) 

12. Laodicius (Aaiwucios) 
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mistake in identifying the Lous with the Heca- 
tombaeon. But no satisfectory solution of the 
difficulty has yet been oliered. We know that 
the Alacedonian year began with the montli of 
l)ius, commoncmg with the autumnal equinox. 
When Alexander conquered Asia, the hfaccdonian 
calendar ivas spread over many parts of Asia, 
though it underwent various modifications in the 
dilFerent countries in which it was adopted- When 
subsequently the Asiatics adopted the Julian Ca- 
lendar, those modifications also exercised their in- 
fluence and produced differences in the names of 
the months, although, generally speaking, the solar 
year of the Asiatics began with the autumnal 
equinox. During the time of the Roman emperors, 
the following calendars occur in the province of 
Asia : — 


30 days, and began on 

the 2 1th of Septemher, 

31 — 

— 

2 Ufi of October. 

31 — 

— . 

2 1th of November. 

30 — 

— 

25th of December. 

2.9 — 

— 

2 Ith of January. 

30 — 


22d of Febnmry. 

31 — 


21th of March. 

30 — 

— 

24 th of April. 

31 — 

— , 

24 th of May. 

31 ~ 


21th of June. 

31 — 


2.5th of July. 

30 — 

— 

25th of August 


Among the Kplunsiaiis we find the following months : — - 
1--L ITnkiiown. 

5. Apatureon (^Arrarevpeciv), nearly answers to our INrovemher* 


fl. ihiueideon (no<rciScci5j:/) 

7. lamaeon (Aijuaidy) 
il (Tnkiiown. 

.9, Artemisum CAprejumdu) 
Hh Calaniaeon (Kakajuisiidp) 
31— “12. Unknown. 


DccuiuIkt, 

January. 

March. 

April. 


At a later time the Ephesians adopted the same I with the month of Dins on the 2*lth of Sep-* 
iuum<‘s«s the Alactulouiaus, ami bt‘gau their year j temlmr. 

fl'he following is a list (»f the Bithynian mofiths ; — , 

1. Ileraens ('Hpawy), 

2. Ihu’inneuH (*'Kpgawy) 

3. Metroiia (Mfirp^os) 

4. Dionysius (Aiop/firim) 

A llerachnus CEpdfckmos) 

(i Dins (Aios) 

7, Bendidaews (BapBiBaTos) 
il Htrateius (Srpdrews) 

.9. i^eri(‘plu» (It<pi4wm) 

39. Arclus (*^Apf:tQs) 

IL AplirodisiuH ( A<ppoSi(rios) 

12. Demotritis (A’r}p.^}rpi(is) 

Tlse following system was adopted by the Cyprians : ■ — 

L Aphrodisius (*A0po51o“itoy), contained 31 days, and began on the S 

2* Apogmiicus (^Amyopmh) 

3, Aonkiis {Alpmh) 

4. Julius (’loi^Aiojr) 

A. Caesarius (liattrdpms) 

6. Sehastus (M^Safrrh) 

7. AutoCmfcoricus (AhroKparopmSt) 

8. Donmrohoxwsius (A'yj/aapx^^o/mos) 

9. Plethypatos (WKi^Binrearos) 

‘10# Arcliiereus CApxf^^p^^y) 

11. Esfchius (**Zpr$ws) 

12. Eomactts 


•ontained 3 1 days, and began on the 23rd of Septemher. 

30 


24th of October. 

_ 31 

— . 

23rd of November, 

— 31 

— 

24 th of December. 

28 

. — 

24fch of January. 

— 31 


2lHt of February. 

— 30 , 

— , 

24th of March. 

— 31 

— 

23rd of April. 

«« 30 

. — 

24 th of ATay. 

— 31 


23rd of J mi a. 

— 30 


24th of July, 

— 31 


23rd of August 


30 


21th of October, 

31 


23n! of Novcnilier, 

31 

— 

24tl3 of December. 

28 

— 

24th of January. 

30 


2Ut of February# 

31 


23rd of March. 

3i 


23rd of April 

30 


24 tb of M«iy. 

31 


23rd of June. 

30 


24 th of July. 

31 


23rd of Aupsi 
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The system of the Cretans was the same as that used hy most of the inhabitants of Asia Minor, 

Thesmophoiion (&€(Tiio(popicav\ contained 31 days, and hegan on the 23rd of Septemher. 

^ ^ 24th of October. 


2. Hermaeiis ('Ep^taTos) 

3. Eiman (Etp-av) 

4. Metarchius (Merdpxios) 

5. Agyiiis {"'Ayvm) 

6. Dioscnms (ktScricovpos) 

7. Theodosius (©eo^Sirios) 

8. Fontus (ndyro^) 

9. Fhabinthius (‘PaSlpdm) 

10. Hyperbcretus ('TTrepgepeTOs) 

11. Necysius (NeKiicrio?) 

12. Basilius (BafflXios) 


30 


— 31 — • 

23rd of November. 

— 31 



24tli of December. 

28 

— 

24th of January. 

— 31 

— 

21st of February. 

— 30 

— 

23rd of March. 

— 31 

— 

23rd of April 

— 30 

— 

24th of May. 

— . 31 



23rd of June. 

30 

— 

24th of July. 

— 31 

— 

23rd of August. 


It should he observed that several of the Eastern 
nations, for the purpose of preventing confusion in 
their calculations with other nations, dropped the 
names of their months, and merely counted the 
months, as the first, second, third, ♦&€. month. 
For further information see Corsini, Fasl. AtL^ 
which however is very imperfect ; Idelcr, Hand- 
hitch der Maihem. u. techiischen Ckronol. vol. i. p. 
227, &c. ; Clinton, Fad. Hellm. vol. ii. Append, 
xix ; and more especially K. F. Hermann, (Jeber 
On'echhche Momtskunde, Gottingen, 1844, 4to., 
and Th. Bcrgk, Beitrage zur Onechischen Monats- 
kmide, Giessen, 1 345, 8vo. [L. S.] 

2. Roman Calendar. — The Year of Romulus. 
— The mime of llomiilus is commonly attached to 
the year which is said to have prevailed m the 
earliest times of Romo j but tradition is not con- 
sistent with regard to the form of it. The his- 
torians Licinius Maccr and Fciiestella maintained 
that the oldest year consisted of twelve months, 
and that it was already in those days an annus 
verienSf that is, a year which coincided with the 
period of the sun’s course. Censorinus, however, 
in whose work this statement occurs. (JDe Die 
Natali., c. 20 ; compare also tlie beginning of c. 10), 
goes on to say that more credit is due to Grac- 
canus, Fulvius (Nohilior), Varro, and others, ac- 
cording to whom the Romans in the earliest times, 
like the people of Alba from whom they sprang, 
allotted to tlie year hut ten months. This opinion 
is supported hy Ovid in several passages of his 
Fasli (i. 27, 43, iii 00, 119, 151); by Gellius 
{NocL Ail. iii. 16), Macrobius {Saturn, i. 121, 
Solitius {X^olgh. i.), and Servius (ad Georg, i. 43). 
Lastly, an old Latin year of ten months is implied 
in the fiict, that at Laurentiim (Macrob. i. 15) a 
sacrifice was offered to Juno Kalendaris on the 
first of cveiy month except February and Januaiy. 
These ten months were called Martius, Aprilis, 
Mains, Junius, Quinctilis, Bextilis, September, 
October, November, December. That March was 
the first month in the year is implied in the last 
six names ; and even Plutarch, who ascribes twelve 
months to the Romuliaii year (Numa, c. 18), 
places Januarius and Pcbriiarius at the end. The 
fact is also confirmed by the ceremony of rekindling 
the sacred fire in the temple of Vesta on the first 
day of Marcli, hy the practice of placing fresh 
laurels in tlio public buildings on that day, and by 
many other customs recorded by Macrobius (i. 
12), With regard to the length of the months, 
Censorinus, Macrobius, and Solinus agree in ascrib- 
ing thirty-one days to four of them, called plem 
menses ; thirty to the rest called cavi menses^ The 
four longer months wore Martius, Mains, Qiiinc- 
tilis, and October ; and those, Jis Macrobius ob- 


serves, were distinguished in the latest form of 
the Roman calendar by having their nones two 
days later than any of the other months. The 
symmetry of this arrangement will appear by 
placing the numbers in succession: — 31, 30 ; 31, 
30; 31, 30, 30 ; 31; 30, 30. Ovid, indeed, ap- 
pears to speak of the months as coinciding witli the 
lunar period : — 

“Annus erat decimnm cum luna repleverat annum 
hut the language of a poet must not be pressed too 
closely. On the other hand, Plutarch, in the pas- 
sage already refoired to, while he assigns to the old 
year twelve months and 365 days, speaks of the 
months as varying without system between tiie 
limits of twenty and thirty-fivo days. Sucli an 
irregularity is not incredible, as we find -that even 
when Censoiinus wrote (a. d. 238), the Alban 
calendar gave 36 days to March, 22 to May, 1 8 to 
Sextilis, and 16 to September ; while at Tusculum 
Quinctilis had 36 days, October 32 ; and again at 
Aricia the same month, October, had no less than 
39. (Censorinus, c. 22.) The Romiilian year, if 
we follow the majority of authors, contaiiu'd but 
304 days ; a period’ difiering so widely from the rc'ul 
length of the sun’s course, that the months wtmld 
rapidly revolve through all the seasons of the y(‘ar. 
This inconvenionco was remedied, says Macrobius 
(i. 13), by the addition of the proper number of 
days required to complete the year ; but these days, 
he goes on to say, did not receive any name as a 
month. Servius speaks of the intercalated period 
as consisting of two months, which at first had no 
name, hut were eventually called after Janus and 
Febnius. That some system of intercalation was 
employed in the Romiilian year, was also the 
opinion of Licinius Maccr. (Macrob. i 13.) This 
appears to he all that is handed down with regard 
to the earliest year of the Ramans. 

As a year of ten months and 304 days, at once 
falls greatly short of the solar year, and contains 
no exact number of lunations, some have gone so 
far as to dispute the truth of the tradition in whole 
or part, while others have taxed their ingenuity t«) 
account for the adoption of so anomalous a year. 
Puteanus (De NundMs., in Graevius’ Thesaurus, 
vol, viih), calling to mind tliat the old Roman nr 
Etruscan week contained eight days every eighth 

* H(mce there arc found attached to the suc- 
cessive days in the old calendars the recurring 
series of letters A, B, C, D, E, P, G, H, no doubt 
for the purpose of fixing the nundincs in the week 
of eight days ; precisely in the same way in which 
the iirst seven letters arc still employed in eccle- 
siastical calendars, to mark the days of the Chris- 
tian week. 
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tlay Lcing specially devoted to religious and other 
public purposes, under the name of rionae or nun- 
dinae,^ was the first to point out that the number 
304 is a precise multiple of eight. To this observ- 
ation, in itself of little moment, Niebuhr has given 
some weight, by further noticing that the 38 nun- 
dincs in a year of 304 days tally exactly with the 
numher of dies fasti afterwards retained in the 
Julian calendar. Another writer, Pontedera, ob- 
served that 304 bore to 365 days nearly the ratio 
of 5 to 6, six of the Romulian years containing 
1824, five of the longer periods 1825 days; and 
Niebuhr {Mom. Hist. vol. i. p. 271), who is a wann 
advocate of the ten-month year, has made much use 
of this consideration. He thus explains the origin 
of the well-known quinquennial period called the 
lustrum, which Censoriiius (c. 18) expressly calls 
an annus magnus^ that is, in the modem language 
of chronology, a cycle. Moreover, the year of bm 
months, says the same writer (p. 279), was the 
term for mourning, fur paying portions left by will, 
for credit on the sale of yearly profits ; most pro- 
bably for all loans ; and it was the measure fur 
the most ancient rate of interest. [Fenijs.J 
Lastly, he finds in the existence of this short year 
the solution of certain historical difficulties. A 
peace, or rather truce, with Veil was concluded 
in the year 280 of Rome, for 40 years. In 31 G 
Fidenae revolted and joined Veii, which implies 
that Veii was already at war witli Homo ; yet 
the Veientines are not accused of having broken 
their oaths. (Liv. iv. 17.) Again, a twenty-years’ 
truce, made in 320, is said, by Livy, to have ex- 
pired in 347 (iv. 58.) These facts are explained 
by siij)})osing the years in (piestion to have been 
those of ten months, for 40 of these are equal 
to 33^ ordinary years, 20 to 16§ ; so that the 
former truce terminated in 314, the latter in 340. 
Similarly, the truce of eight years concluded with 
the Volscians in 323, extended in fact to no more 
than full years ; and hence tlic Volscians re- 
sumed the war in 331, without exposing them- 
selves to the charge of perjury. 

'j’hcse ingenious and perhaps satisfactory specu- 
lations of the German critic, of course imply that 
the dccimestrial year still survived long after the 
regal govenimcnt had ceased ; and in fact he be- 
lieves that this jmar, and the lunar year, as deter- 
mined by Scaligor’s proposed cycle of 22 years, 
co-existed from the earliest times down to a late 
period. The views of Niebuhr do not require that 
the months should have consi»tt‘d of 3 1 or 30 days ; 
indeed it would bo more natural to suppose that 
each month, as well as the year, contained a precise 
number of eight-day w(j(^k8 ; eight of the months, 
for instance, having fow’ such weeks, the two others 
but three. Kven In the so-called calcnchar of Ntima 
we find the Etruscan week affecting the division 
of the month, there being eight days between the 
nones and ides, from which circumstoncos the non<‘s 
received their name • mrd again two such weeks 
from the ides to the end of the month ; atid this, 
whether the whole month contained 31 or 20 days. 

Tim Year o/ iVwm-— Having doscrihed the 
Romulian year, Ccnsoriiras (c* 20; proceeds thus ; 

Afterwards, either by Nnma, as Fulvius has 
it, or according to Junius by Tarquxn, there was 
instituted a year of twelve months and BB5 days, 
although the moon in twelve lunations appears to 
complete hut 354 days* The excess of a day was 
owing, eitlier to error, or what I consider more 
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f probable, to that superstitious feeling, according to 
which an odd number was accounted full (plenus) 
and more fortunate. Be this as it may, to the 
year which had previously been in use (tliat of 
Romulus) one-and-fifty days were now added ; but 
as these were not sufficient to constitute two mouths, 
a day was taken from each of the before-mentioned 
hollow months, which added thereto, made up 57 
days, out of which two months were formed, Jaira- 
arius with 29, and Fehruarius with 28 days. Thus 
all the months henceforth were full, and contained 
an odd number of days, save Febmarius, which 
alone was hollow, and hence deemed more unlucky 
than the rest.” In this passage it is fitting to ob- 
serve that the terns pleni and cavi menses are ap- 
plied in a sense precisely opposite to the practice of 
the Greek language in the phmses TrXijpeis 
and KolXoi. The mysterious power ascribed to an 
odd number is familiar from the Numero deus im- 
pare gaudet of Virgil. Fliny also (//. N. xxviii. 
5) observes , — Im pares numeros ad onmia vela ‘man- 
liores credimus. It was of course impossible to 
give an odd number of days at the same time to 
the jnear on the one hand, and to each of the twelve 
months on the other ; and yet the object ■was in 
some measure c'ffect(*d by a division of February 
itself into 23 days, and a supernumerary p{U‘i(Kl of 
five days, (See the mode of intercalation below.) 
The year of Numa then, according to Ceiisorimis, 
contained 355 days. Plutarch Icllu us that Numa 
estimated the anomul}’' c»f the sun and nujon, by 
which he means the difference between twelve 
lunations and the sun’s annual course at eleven 
days, i. e, the difference bcdweeii 365 and 354 days. 
Macrobius, too, says that the year of Numa. bad at 
first 354, afterwards 355 days. Compare herewith 
Liv* i. 19; Ovid. Fasti, i* 43, iii. 151 ; Aurel 
Viet c. 3 } Floras, 1 2 ; Solinus, c. L 

Twelve lunations amount to 354 days, 8h. 48' 
36", so that the so-called year of Kama was a 
tolerably correct lunar year ; though the moiitba 
would have coincided more accmiitely with the 
single lunations, if they had been limited to *M) and 
29 djiys, instead of 31, 29, and 28 days. That it 
was in fact adapted to the mooirs course is the con- 
current assertion of* ancient wniters, more particu- 
larly of Livy, who says : (Numa) omnium ^mmum 
(td ctiTsum hum in duodedni mends diserihit annum* 
Unfortxmately however, many of the same wTitera 
ascribe to the same period the introduction of such 
a system of intercalation as must at once Ime dis- 
located the coincidence between the civil month 
and the lunar period. At the exid of two years 
the year of Numa would hsive been about 22 days 
in arrear of the solar period, am! aticmtlingly it is 
said an intcTOilury month of that duration, or eke 
of 23 days, was inserted at ox* nexir the end (3* Feb- 
ruary, to bring the civil ytw into agi‘e.‘fficnt with 
the regular return of the seasons, iff this systtmx 
of intercalation a more* accniutc account shall pre- 
sently bo given. But there is sirong nmon for 
believing that this piirticular mode of intermktioii 
was not contemporary in origin with tiie year of 
Numa. 

In antiqxmrian subjects it will generally he found 
that the assistance of etymology m osientml ; ho- 
cause the original names tbat belong to m hwtHu- 
tioiroftoa cosrinne to exist, even aw such change® 
have he«x introdwcod, that they «o no longer 
adapted to the now order of thing*} thus-thoy 
survive u twofal memorials of the piki ' Iff tw 
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%vay we are enabled by tbe original meaning of 
woids, aided by a few fragments of a traditional 
cbaiacter, to state that the Romans m early times 
possessed a year which altogether depended upon 
the phases of the moon. The Latin word tmnsis 
(Varro, De Line}, Lat. vi., or in the old editions, v. 
54), like the Greek or /zeG, and the English 
month, or German monaih, is evidently connected 
with the word moon. Again, while m the Greek 
language the name vovjxTivia. (new-moon), or €V »7 
KaX via, given to the first day of a month, betrays 
its lunar origin, the same result is deduced from 
the explanation of the word kah^idae, as found in 
Macrobius (i. 15). “ In ancient times,” says that 
wTiter, “ before Cn. Flavius the scribe, against the 
pleasure of the patricians, made the fasti known to 
the whole people (the end of the 4th centuiy b. a), 
it was the duty of one of the pontifices minores to 
look out for the first appearance of the new moon ; 
and as soon as he descried it, to carry word to the 
rex sacrificulus. Then a sacrifice was offered hy 
these priests, after wliich the same pontifex having 
summoned the plebs (caluta plebe) to a place in the 
eapiiol, neiir the Curia Calabrei, which adjoins the 
Casa llomiili, there announced the number of days 
which still remaiuod to the nones, whether five 
or seven, by so often repeating the 'word xaTuS.” 
There was no necessity to write this last word in 
Gnmk characters, as it belonged to the old Latin. 
In fact,- in this very passage, it occurs in both 
calata and cahhra ; and again, it remaint^d to the 
latest times in the word namcnclalor. In regard 
to the passage here (pioted from Macrobius, it must 
be recollected that while the moon is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of tlie sun, it is impossible to see it 
with the naked eye, so that the clay on which it is 
first seen is not of necessity the day of the actual 
conjunction, We learn elsewhere that as soon as 
the pontifex discovered the thin disc, a hymn was 
sung, beginning Jma novella, the word Jana (Ma- 
cro!). Silt. i. 9 ; Varro, Be Re Rust i. 37) being 
only a dialectic variety of Diana, just as Diespiter 
or Diupiter corresponds to Jupiter ; and other ex- 
amples might readily be given, for the change occurs 
in almost every word which has the sylla])les de or 
or di before a vowel. Again, the consecration of 
the kalends to Jimo (Ovid. Fasti, i. 55, vi. 39 ; 
Macrob. Sfii. i. 9. 15) is referred hy the latter 
writer to tlie fact that the mouUis originally began 
with the moon, and that Juno and Inina arc the 
same goddess ; and the poet likewise points at the 
same connection in his explanation of Juno’s 
epithet Lucina. Moreover, at Laurentum Juno 
was worshipped as Juno Kalendaris, Even so late 
as 448 B. c, strictly lunar months were still in use ; 
for Dionysius (Antiq. x. 59) says that Appius, in 
that year, received the consular authority on the 
ides of May, being the day of full moon, for at 
that time, he adds, the Romims regulated their 
months by the moon. In fact, so completely was 
the day of the month, which they called the ides, 
associated with the idea of the full moon, that 
some derived the word dirb rod el^Sovs, gmd m die 
plenum speciem hna demonsfret. (Macroh. Hid.) 
Quietly to insert the idea of phnam, when the 
Greek word signified merely specim, is in accord- 
ance with those loose notions which prevailed in 
all ancient attempts at etymology. But though 
the derivation is of course groundless, it is of his- 
torical value, as showing the notion connected with 
the term ides. 
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For the same reason probably the ides of March 
were selected for the sacrifice to the goddess Amui 
Pereniia, in whose name we have nothing more 
than the feminine form of the word annus, which, 
whether written with one n or two, whether in its 
simple form annus, or diminutive annulus, stiU 
always signifies a circle. Hence, as the masculine 
form was easily adopted to denote the period of 
the sun'’8 course, so the feminine in like maimor 
might well be cm])loycd to signify, first the moon’s 
revolution, and then the moon herself. The ten- 
dency among the Romans to have the same word 
repealed, first as a male and then as a female deity, 
has been noticed by Kiebuhr ; and there occurs a 
complete parallel in the name Dianus, afterwaids 
Janus, for the god of dies, or light, the sun ; Diana, 
afterwards Jana, for the goddess of light, the moon ; 
to say nothing of the words Jupiter and Juno. 
That the month of March should have betni 
selected arose from its being the first of the 3 ''ear, 
and a sacrifice to the moon might well take place 
on the day when her power is fully disphi^^ed to 
man. The epithet Peronna itself nnuins no more 
than €ver~circliu(j. Nay, Macrobius himself (c. 12) 
connects the two words with minus, when ho states 
the object of the sacrifice to ])C — ut annare perm- 
nareque commode Uceat. 

Another argument in favour of the lunar origin 
of the Roman month, is di'duciblo from the piactiei' 
of counting the da,ys liackward from the Kali'tid.M, 
Nones, and Ides ; for the phrases will then amount 
to saying — “ It wants so many clays to the m'w 
moon, to the first f[uartur, to full moon.” It would 
bo diiKcult, on any other hj'pntlu'sis, to account for 
the adoption of a mode of calculation, which, to our 
notions at least, is so inconvenient ; and iiuh'ed It 
IS expressly recorded that this practice was d('riv<‘<l 
from Greece, undiT which term the Athenians 
probably are meant ; and by these we know that 
a .strictly lunar year was employed down to a lute 
period. (Macrob. i. IG.) 

But pm-haps the most decisive proof of all lies 
in the simple statement of Livy (i. 1 9), that N mna 
so regulated his lunar year of twelve months by 
the insertion of intercalary months, that at the end 
of every nindemth year it again coincided with 
the same point in tlie sun’s course from which it 
started. 11 is words an *^ — Qtmm {annum) inter- 
cufarihits memlints iuferpaimulis itu dispensarit id 
vicensimo anno ad inetam eandem soils unde orsl 
sunt, plenis amiorim omnium s}iaiiis, dies con- 
pruercuL Wc (juote the ti'xt; because editors, in 
support of a theory, have taken tin’s hhm’ty of alter- 
ing it !)y the insertion of tin* word quarto, forget- 
ting too that tlie words tpiario el mcenslmo anno 
signify, not exurp twentp-Jhurth pear, which tlieir 
theory requires, hut every tmentp-tkird, aciun’ding 
to that peculiar view of the Romans which leil 
them to count botli the extrcmics in defining tin* 
interval from one point to another; and whicli still 
survives in the medical phrasers lejium and ipiarian 
ague, as well as in the French expressions Imlt 
jours for a wek, and (pause jours for a Jhrlmpkt, 
Accordingly, it is not doing violence to words, but 
giving the strict and necessary meaning to them, 
when, in mt own translation of the passage in 
Livy, we express mcensimo mno by everp mneimutk 
year. 

Now 1 9 years, it is well known, constitute a most 
convenient cycle for the conjiineiion of a lunar and 
solar yew. A mean lunation, or synodic month, 
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cordinjTf to modern astronomy, is 29d. 121i. 44' 3", 
and a mean tropical year 3d5d. 5h. 48' 48". Hence 
it will be found, that 235 lunations amount to 
G939d. IGh. 31' 45", while 19 tropical years give 
fi939d. 14h. 27' 12", so that the difference is only 
2h. 4' 33". Although it was only in the second 
camtiiiy B. c. that Hipparchus gave to astronomical 
ol)sorvations a nicety which could pretend to deal 
with seconds*; yet even in the regal period of 
Homo, the Greek towns in the south of Italy must 
alrea.dy have possessed astronomers, from whom the 
inhabitants of Latium could liave borrowed such a 
rough practical knowh‘dge of both tlie moon and 
sun’s period, as was sufficient to show that at the 
('ik 1 of 19 solar years the moon’s age would be 
nearly wliat it was at the commencement ; and it 
should he recollected that tlic name of Numa is 
(»ften connected by tradition with the Icaraiug of 
Magna Graccia. At any rate a cycle of 1 9 years 
was introduced by Meton at Athens, in the su'ar 
432 n. c. ; and the knowledge of it among the 
learned may probably have precHuled by a long 
])(‘rif)d its introduction into popular use, the more 
so as rt'ligions festiwiLs arc gemTully connoeted 
with tlie various di\i&ions of time, and superstition 
theiefore would be most certainly opposed to in- 
novations of the almanack. How the Homans may 
have intm-calated in thedf 19 lunar years tlie .se\en 
additional months whidi are requisite to make up 
tli(‘ whole number of 235 (=12 x 19 + 7) lunations, 
is a- subject upon which it would be uselesH to 
Hp(‘culale. From a union of these various consider- 
ations, it must bo deemed highly probable that the 
Homans at one pm'iod possessed a division of time 
(lepemdent upon the moon’s courscj. 

lA/r q/’ Me Decemviri (so called by Idehu'). — 
The motives which induced the Homans to abandon 
the lunar year arc no where recorded ; nor indeed 
tlie date of tluj cliange. We liave seen, however, 
that oven In the year 448 b. c,, the year was still 
regulated b}' the moon’s course-. To this must ho 
added that, according to Tuditanus and Cassius 
Jhunina, a bill on the subject of intiu'caktion was 
brouglit before the people by those decemviri, who 
added the two new tables to the preceding ''reii 
( Macrob. i, 13), that is in the year 450 b. n. That 
the, attention of these decemviri was called to the 
calendar is also proved by the contents of the 
’Eleventh Table, wherein it is chaTced that the 
festivals shall ho set down in the calendars.” Wc 
have the authority of VaiTO indeed, that a system 
of interealatlon already existed at an earlier date ; 
for he says that tlnu’e was a very ancient law en- 
graved on ahroiijjo pillar hy Ta Pinnrras and l<’unus 
in their consulate ad meniio iniercalarw (mrlbitur. 
Wo atld the last words in Latin from the text of 
Macrobuis (c.,13), hecause their import is doubtful 
If we are right in interpreting them thus — -‘"‘the 
ilatc upon which is expressed by a month called 
w/mt/Aqy,” all that is meant may bo one of the 
intercalary lunations, whicli must have existed 
mum in tfie old lunar year. At the ]Ksnod of the 
di'cmnviral higislation th<!re was iirobably instituted 
tfiat foOT of the year of 354 days, which was cor- 
rected by the short intercalary month, called Mer- 
eedonius, or Mercidinus; hut so corrected os to 
deprive the y^w and months of all connection with 
tile moon’s course. The length of the several or- 

* IHh valuation of the synodic month was 29 d. 
1 2 ]}, 44 ^ 3 |". (Ftolem. iv. 2 .) 
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dinary mouths was probably that which Consoriims 
has erroneously allotted to the months of Naina’s 
lunar year, — 

Martins 31 days. September 29 days. 
Aprilis 2,9 „ October 31 „ 

Maius 31 „ Novemlicr 29 „ 

Junius 29 „ December 29 „ 

QuiuctilisSl „ danuanus 29 „ 

Soxtilis 29 „ Fehruarius 28 „ 

Such, at any rate, was the number of days in 
each month immediately prior to the Julian correc- 
tion ; for both Censoriuus and Macrohiiis say that 
Caesar added two days to Janiiarius, Sextihs, and 
December, and one to Aprilis, Junius, September, 
and November. Hence Niebuhr appears to have 
made an error when he asserts (vol. li. note 1 1 79) 
that duly acquired two more days at the reform- 
ation of the calendar, and founds thereon a charge 
of caielessness against Li\y. Monaivcr tliat Ko- 
venibei had Init 29 da} s ]ii!or to tlK‘ correction, in 
other words, tliuttiie XVI L Kal. Dec. numediaUdy 
followed the Idus Nov., appears from a comparison 
of Cicero’s letbu'K to Tiro (A*! I'um. xvi. 7. 9); 
for he reacln’*! Corc^\ra a. d. V. Id, Nov., and on 
the XV. Kal. Dee. cimiplains — Septiunum jam dh'ui 
lettcfiwmitr. The sc'ven days in ((ueKlion would he 
IV. Id., III. Id., Hrid. Id., Id. Nov., XYII. Kal. 
Dec., XVi, Kal. Dee., XV. Kal. Dc'c. That the 
place of the nones ami ides was in each month the 
.snnm hefun* the Julian convetiou as afterwards, is 
a«sert<*d by Wacrobiiis. 

'j’lio main difficulty is with regard to the mode 
of interealatlon. Plutarch, we lane uln^ady ob- 
served, speaks of an ii)H*realation, by him referred 
to Nuina, of 22 days in alternat(‘ y(‘ars in the 
month of Febrpury, Censorinus, with more pre- 
cision, says that the number of days in (*aeb inter- 
calation was cither 22 or 23, ami Macrobiim agrees 
wnth him in substance. Of tluf point at which the 
fiupennunerary month was inaeil<‘d, the aceounls 
are, these: Varro {De Lm/, Jmt, vi. 55) says, the 
twelfth month was February ; atid when Inttmtdn- 
tions take place, the five last days of this month 
are rmnoved. (jensorinuH agrees fuTewith, wdien 
lie placoH the juteiralation genendly {jidimimmn} 
in the mouth of February, between the IVrminafia 
and the Regifugium, that is mimediat<‘ly after the 
day caH<‘d by the Knnians a. d. VL Kal. Alart, or 
by us the 24th of February. This, again, is eon- 
firmed by Maembius. 9‘be setting uHtfle of the hmt 
five days agrees with the practice vthieh Herodotus 
ascribes to the Egyptians of considering the fives 
days ovt‘r Iho 3()0 aa scarcely bidonging to the 
year, and not placing them in any month. So 
compI(‘t(‘ly were these five da}.^ conhidered by the 
Homans to be sonndlitng e.vtraneons, that the 
so{(il(‘r appears to have r<*ceived pay only for 389 
days. For in the time of AugnsUm the soldier re- 
: ceived deni tmes per day, i. e. Ijj of a deiMirius ; 
but Domitiuii (Suet, Daw, 7) (iddidii t/umiiim di* 
pefu-litm unrem iernm. Thus, iis 25 denarii mado 
‘ an aureus, tin* annual pay prior to Domitian was 
{36'0 X 1(1) -rlG denarii (380 x I(I)4*CIC K 25) 
anreisacfO aund; and tinw the mlditioii of three 
nurei was preeisely a fourth more. Liiitly, the fea* 
tivftl Tenninalia, as its name implies, inarkud the 
cud of the year, and this by the way aplii provci 
that March wiin originally tim firit moutL 
Tho ifiterealary month was called Mfpirl&jrof, or 
(Pittteh, Nmwk J Cwt* 59^) 
tt 3 
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We give it in Greek characters, l)ecanse it happens 
somewhat strangely that no Latux author has men- 
tioned the name, the term mensis interkalaris or 
interkalarius supplying its place. Thus, in the year 
of intercalation, the day after the ides of Fehruary 
was called, not as usual a. d. XVI. Kalendas 
Martias, hut a. d. XI. Kalendas interkalares. So 
also there were the Nonae interkalares, and Idus 
interkalares, and after this last came either a. d. 
XV. or XVL Kal. Mart., according as the jnonth 
had 22 or 23 days, or rather, if we add the five 
remaining days struck off from February, 27 or 28 
days. In either case the Rcgifugiuin retained its 
ordinary designation a. d. VI. Kal. Mart. (See 
Asconius, Ad Oral, pro MHone^ md. the Fasti Tri- 
umpJiales, 493, A. tr. c.) When Cicero writes to 
Atticus (vi. 1), AocepUms Utteras a.d.V» Terminalia 
(i. e. Feb. 19) ; he uses this strange mode of de- 
fining a date, because, being then in Cilicia, he was 
not aware whether any intercalation had been in- 
serted that year. Indeed, he says, in another part 
of the same letter, Ea sic observabo, quasi interka- 
latum non sit. 

Besides the intercalary month, mention is occa- 
sionally made of an intercalary day. The object 
of tliis was solely to prevent the first day of the 
year, and perhaps also the nones, from coinciding 
with' the nundinae, of which mention has been al- 
ready made. (Macroh. i. 1 3.) FIciice in Livy (xlv. 
44), Intercahtum co anno ; posiridie Temiinalia 
intercahres fuerunt. This would not have been 
said had the day of intercalation been invariably 
the same ; and again Livy (xliii. 11), Hoc anno 
intorcalaium est. Tcriio die post Termmalia Calen- 
due intercalares fuere, i e. two days after the Ter- 
minalia, so that the dies intercalaris was on tliis 
occasion inserted, as well as the Qionth so called. 
Nay, even after the reformation of the calendar, 
the same superstitious practice remained. Thus, 
in the year 40 b. c., a day was inserted for this 
purpose, and afterwards aii omission of a day took 
place, that the calendar might not be disturbed. 
(Dion Cass, xlviii. 33.) 

The system of intercalating in alternate years 
22 or 23 days, that is ninety days in eight years, 
v/as borrowed, we are told by Macrobius, from the 
Greeks ; and the assertion is probable enough, first, 
because from the Greeks the Homans generally de- 
rived all scientific assistance ; and secondly, because 
the deceraviral legislation was avowedly drawn 
from that quai’ter. Moreover, at the very period 
in question, a cycle of eight years appears to have 
been in use at Athens, for the Metonic period of 
10 years was not adopted before 432 n.c. The 
Romans, however# seem to have been gxiilty of 
some clumsiness in applying the science they de- 
rived from Greece. The addition of ninety days 
in a cycle of eight years to a lunar year of 3^4 
days, would, in substance, have amounted to the 
addition of 111- (aa 90*4*8) days to each year, so 
that the Romans would virtually have possessed 
the Julian calendar. As it was, they added the 
intercalation to a yohr of 355 days j and conse- 
quently, on an average, every year exceeded its 
proper length by a day, if we neglect the inaccu- 
racies of the Julian calendar. Accordingly we find 
that the civil and solar years were greatly at vari- 
ance in the year 584 a. u.c. On the 11th of 
Quinctilis, in that year, a remarkable eclipse of the 
sun occurred, (Liv, xxxvil 4.) This eclipse, says 
Ideler, can have been no other than the one which 
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occurred on the 14th of March, 190 b. c. of the 
Julian calendar, and which at Rome was nearly 
total. Again, the same historian (xliv. 37) men- 
tions an eclipse of the moon which occurred in the 
night between the 3rd and 4th of September, in 
the year of the city 586. This must have been 
the total eclipse in the night between the 21st and 
22nd of June, 168 b. c. 

That attempts at legislation for the purpose of 
correcting so serious an error were actually made, 
appears from Macrobius, who, aware himself of the 
cause of the error, says that, byway of correction, in 
every third octoennial period, instead of 90 inter- 
calary days, only 66 wore inserted. Again it ap- 
pears that M’. Acihus Glabrio, in his consulship 
169 B. c., that is, the very year before that in 
which the above-mentioned lunar eclipse occurred, 
introduced some legislative measure upon the sub- 
ject of intercalation. (Macrob. i. 13.) Accord- 
ing to the above statement of Macrobius, a cycle 
of 24 years was adopted, and it is this very 
passage which has induced the editors of Livy 
to insert the word quarto in the text already 
quoted. 

As the festivals of the Romans were for the most 
part dependent upon the calendar, the regulation 
of the latter was intrusted to the college of poiiti- 
fices, who in early times were chosen exclusively 
from the body of patricians. It was therefore in 
the power of the college to add to theh other means 
of oppressing the plebeians, by keeping to them- 
selves the knowledge of the days on which justice 
could he administered, and assemblies of the people 
could he held. In the year 304 b. c., one Cm. 
Flavius, a secretary (scriba) of Appius Claudius, is 
said fraudulently to have made the Fasti public. 
(Liv. xi. 46; Cic. Fro M arena, c. 11 ; Piin, 
11. N.xxxiii. 1 ; Val Max. ii. 5 ; A. Gellius, vi. 9; 
Macroh. i* 15 ; Pomponius, De Oripine Juris in the 
Digest 1. tit. 2 ; and Cicero, Ad AtL vi. L) It ap- 
pears however from the last passage that Atticus 
doubted the truth of the story. In either case, the 
other privilege of regulating the year by the inser- 
tion of the intercalary month gave th(‘m great 
political power, which they were not backwm'd to 
employ. Every thing connected with the mattcy 
of intercalation was left, says Censoriniis (c. 20), to 
the unrestrained pleasure of the pontifices ; and tlie 
majority of these, on personal grounds, added to or 
took from the year by capricious interciilations, so 
as to lengthen or shorten the period during which 
a magistrate remained in oilicc, and seriously to 
benefit or injure the farmer of tbe public rcvfmue, 
Similar to this is the langungo employed by Ma- 
crobius (i, 4), Amiuianus (xxvi. 1), Solinus (c. i.), 
Plutarch (Coes. c. 59), and their assertions arc con- 
firmed by the letters of Cicero, written during his 
proconsulate in Cilicia, the constant burthen of 
which is a request that the pontifices will not add 
to his year of government by interadation. 

In consequence of this licence, says Suetonius 
(Coes, 40), neither the festivals of the harvest 
coincided with the summer, nor those of the vin- 
tage with the autumn. But we cannot desire a 
better proof of the confusion than a comparison of 
three short passages in the thhd hook of Caesar’s 
BeU. Om. (c. 6), FridU mms Jammrias nams soivii 
; (c, 9)J(m%qmM$madpr(^mjm(mi--^(c. 25) multi 

Jam mmses tramkrmtet kiems jam prmcipUamruL 
[ Yem of Jtdim Cmsar. — > In the year 46 b , c * 
i Caesar, now master of the Roman world, croxvaed 
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liis other great services to his country hy employ- 
ing his authority, as pontifex maxim us, in the cor- 
rection of this serious evil. For this purpose he 
availed himself of the services of Sosigenes, the 
jieripatetic, and a senba named M. Flavius, though 
he himself too, we aie told, was well acquainted 
with astronomy, and indeed was the author of a 
work of some merit upon the subject, which was 
still extant in the time of Pliny. The chief autho- 
rities upon tlie subject of the Julian reformation 
are Plutarch {Cues, c 59), Dion Cassius (xliii. 
2G), Appian {De Bell Civ. ii. ad extr.), Ovid 
(Fasti, iii. 155), Suetonius (Cues. c. 40), Pliny 
(//. N> xviii. 57), Censorinus (c. 20), Macrohius 
{Sat i. 14), Ammianus Marcelliniis (xxvi. 1), 
Solinus (i. 45). Of these Censorinus is the most 
precise : — “ The confusion was at last,’’ says he, 
“ carried so far that C. Caesar, the pontifex maxi- 
mus, in his third consulate, with Lepidus for liis 
colleague, inserted between November and Decem- 
ber two intercalary months of 67 days, the mouth 
of Fehrnary having already received an intercala- 
tion of 23 days, and thus made the whole year 
to consist of 445 days. At tlie same time he pro- 
vided against a nqiidition of similar errors hy cast- 
ing aside the intercalary month, and adapting tliti 
year to the sun’s course. Accordingly, to the 355 
days of the previously existing year, he added ten 
days, which he so distributed fietween the seven 
months having 29 days, that January, ScxtiUs,and 
December received two eacli, the others hut one ; 
and those additional days he placed at the end of 
the several months, no doubt with the wish not to 
remove the various festivals from those positions in 
the sovend months which they had so long occu- 
pied. Hence in the present calendar, although 
there are seven months of 31 dtiyn, yet the four 
months, vvhicli from the first possessed that num- 
ber, are still distinguishable hy having their nones 
on the seventh, the rest having them on the fifth 
of the month. Lastly, in consideration of the 
quarter of a day, whicli he considenid as com- 
pleting the true year, he established the rule that, 
at the end of every four years, a single day should 
he intercalated, where the month had lieen liitherto 
inserted, that is, immediately after the Tcnninalia; 
wliich day is now called the 
This year of 445 days is commonly called hy 
clironologists the year of confusion ; but by Macro- 
bins, more htly, the last year of confusion. The 
kalends of January, of the year 708 a. u. c.,fel1 on 
the 3 3th of October, 47 b, c, of the Julian calen- 
dar ; the kalends of March, 708 a, u* c*, on the 1st 
of January, 46 B. c. ; and lastly, the kalends of 
Japuary, 709 a. u. c., on the 1st of January, 45 
B. €. Of the second of the two intercalary months 
inserted in this year after November, mention is 
made in Cicero’s letters {Ad Fum. vi 14), 

It was probably the original intention of Caesar 
to commence the year with the shortest day. The 
winter solstice at Rome, in the year 46 b. o., occur- 
red on the 24th of December of the Julian calendar, 
10s motive for delaying the commencement for seven 
days longer, instead of taking the following day, was 
probably the desire to gratify the superstition of the 
Romans, by causing the first year of the reformed 
calendar to fall on the day of the new moon. Accord- 
ingly, it is found that the mean new moon occurred 
at Rome on the 1st of January, 45 b. c., at 6h, 16^ 
B.M. In this way alone can be explained the phrase 
used by Macrohius ; Ammn dvikm Cwsar^ kAtUu 
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ad lunam dmiensioriibus mnsiituUm, cdicto pulam 
'prapostlo pidilicavit This edict is also nioutioned 
by IRutarch where lie gives the anecdote of Cicero, 
who, on being told by some one that the constel- 
lation Lyra would rise the next morning, oliscrved, 
‘‘ Yes, no doubt, in obedience to the edict.” 

The mode of denoting the days of the month 
will cause no didiculty, it it he recollected, that the 
kalends always denote the first of the month, that 
the nones occur on the seventh of the four months 
March, May, Quinctilis or July, and October, and 
on the fifth of the other months ; that the ides 
always fall eight days later than the nones ; and 
lastly, that the intermediate days are in all cases 
reckoned backwards upon the Roman principle 
already explained of counting both extremes. 

I^’or the month of January the notation will he 
as follows : — - 

1 Kal. Jan. 

2 a. d. IV. Non. Jan. 

3 a. d. HI. Non. Jan. 

4 Prid. Non. Jan. 

5 Non. Jail. 

6 a. d. VIIT. Id. J;im 
i 7 a. a. VIT. Id. .ran. 

8 a. d. VI. Id. .bill. 

9 a. d. V. Id. Jan. 

10 a. a. IV. Id. Jnn. 

11 a. a. HI. Id. Jan. 

12 Prid. Id. Jan. 

13 Id. Jan. 

i4a.d. XIX.Kal.Fch. 

15a.d.XVin.KttlFch. 

16a.d.XVn.Kal Feb. 

The letters u d are often, through error, written 
together, and so con found ( mI with the prepohition 
ad, wliich would have a dillerent meaning, im ud 
kaiendm would signify hy, i. e. on or kfure tins 
/calends. The letters arc in fact uu ahridgeiumit 
of (oitc diem, and the full phrase for on the WH'ond 
of January ” would he embt diem (fnarium mmm 
Januurias, Tho word (wte in tliia expression seems 
really to belong in sense to mnm, and to bo the 
e4iuse why mnus is an accusative. Hence occur 
such jforasftB as (€ic. /*M. iii. 8), in ante diem ijuar- 
Um Kal. JJeccmhrm disttdil, “ ho put it off to the 
fourth day before the kafmids of -DecemlKT,” (Cues. 
Belt Cali i. 6) Is dms erat ante, diem V. Kal. dpr., 
and (Caes. Bell, Civ. i. 11) ante guem diem /turns 
»U, for t^iio die. The same confusion exists in the 
lihvme post $Kiucos dies, which means “ a fow days 
after,” and is equivalent to pmrJs post dkbus. 
Whether tlm phrase Kulemlue Juuuuni was ever 
used hy the best writtws is doubtful. IJie, words 
are commonly abbreviated j and those puHsagt^s 
where Apribs, Decemhris, &c, ocimr, are of no 
avail, as they are probably acciihatives, 1'he mde 
may be omitted, in which case tlie phrase will fio 
die quarto mmarum. Tu the leap year (to use a 
modern phrase), the last days of h'ebruary were 
called-*-* 

Feb. 23. «::a. d. VIL Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 24.ss=:a. d. VI. Kah Mtirt. posteriorem. 
Feb. 2.5. ssssa. d. VI, Kal, Mart, priormn. 

Feb. 26. »«a. d. V. Kal Mart. 
Feb.27.«=a.d. IV. Kal Mart. 

Feb, 28.^ a. a. IIL Kal. Mart. 

FeK 29, » Prid Kal Mart. 

In which the words and we ws# k 

4 4 


17 a cl XVI. Kal. Feb. 
H)a. cl XV. Kal. Feb. 

19 a. d. XIV. Kal Feb. 

20 a. d. Xlfl. Kal Feb. 

21 a. d. XI 1. Kal. Feb. 

22 a. a. XL Kal. Feb. 

23 a. (1. X. Kal Feb. 
21a. d. TX. Kal Feb. 
25 a. d. Vlil. Kal Feb. 
21) a. d. VIT. Kal Feb. 

27 a. d. VI. Kal Fob. 

28 a. d. V. Kal. Feb. 

29 a. d, IV. Kal. Fek 

30 a. (1. 111. Kal Feb, 

31 Prid. Kal. Feb. 
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reference to the retrograde direction of the reckon- 
ing. Such at least is the opinion of Idcler, who 
refers to Celsus in the Digest (50. tit. 1 6. s. 98). 

From the fact that the mtercalated year has two 
days called ante diem sextum^ the name of bissextile 
has been applied to it. The term annus bissextilis^ 
however, docs not occur in any writer prior to 
Beda, but in place of it the phrase annus hissexius. 

It was the intention of Caesar that the bissex- 
tum should be inserted quadriennii dreuitu^ 

as Censoriiius says, or quinta quoqiie indpiente anno^ 
to use the words of Macrobius. The phrase, how- 
ever, which Caesar used seems to have been quarto 
qmqite anno^ which was interpreted by the priests 
to mean every third year. The consequence was, 
that in the year 8 b. c. the Emperor Augustus, 
finding that three more intercalations had been 
made than was the intention of the law, gave 
directions that for the next twelve years there 
should be no bissextile. 

The services which Caesar and Augustus had 
conferred upon their country by tlie reformation 
of the year, seem to have been the immediate 
causes of the compliments paid to them by the in- 
sertion of their names in the calendar. Julius was 
substituted for Quinctilis, the month in which 
Caesar was born, in the second Julian year, that is, 
the year of the dictators death (Ceiisorinus, c. 22); 
for the fii*st .Tulian year was the. first year of the 
cdfrected Julian calendar, that is, 45 b. c. The 
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name Augustus, in place of Sextilis, was introduced 
by the emperor himself, at the time when he recti- 
fied the error in the mode of intercalating (Suet. 
Auff. c. 33), anno Aug iistano xx. The first year 
of the Augustan era was 27 b. c., viz., that in 
which he first took the name of Augustus, se vii. et 
M, Vipsanio Agnppa coss. He was born in Sep- 
tember ; but gave the preference to the pr(‘codiug 
month, for reasons stated in the senatus-consultum, 
preserved hy Macrobius (i. 12). “ Whei'eas the 

Emperor Augustus Caesar, in the month of Sex- 
tilis, was first admitted to the consulate, and thrice 
entered the city in triumph, and in the same 
month the legions, from the Janiculum, placed 
themselves under his auspices, and in the same 
month Egypt was brought under the authority of 
the Homan people, and in the same month an end 
was put to the civil wars ; and whereas for these 
reasons the said month is, and has been, most for- 
tunate to this empire, it is hereby decreed by tlie 
senate that the said month shall be called Angus, 
tus.” “ A plebiscitum, to the same effect, was 
passed on the motion of Sextus Puciivius, tribune 
of the plebs.” 

The month of Sopiemher in like manner received 
the name of Gonnaiiicus from the general so called, 
and the appellation appears to have existed even in 
the time of Macrobius. Domitlan, too, conferred 
his name upon October ; but the old word was re- 
stored upon the death of the tyrant. 


Our days of the 
Month. 


March, May, July, 
October, have SI 
days. 


.Tanuary, August, 
December, have 31 
days. 


April, .Tune, Sep- 
tember, November, 
have 30 days. 


Februaiy has 28 
davs, and m Leap 
' Year 29. 


3. 

2 . 

S. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

S. 

9 . 
10 . 
II. 
32. 
13 . 
H. 
15 . 
3 6 . 

17. 

18. 

19 . 

20 . 
23 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 
29 . 


Kamndis. 
VI. *1 


V. 

IV. 

Ill- J 

Pridie Nonas, 
Nonis. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

nr.^ 

Pridie Idus. 
Imbus. 

XVIt, 

XVL 
XV. 

XIV, 

XIIL 
XII. 

XL 
X. 

IX. 

VIIL 

VII. 

VI. 

V, 

IV. 


ante 

Nonas. 


ante 

Idus. 


Kalendis. 

IV. \ ante 
III. J Nonas. 
Pridie Nonas, 
Nonis. 

VIIL 1 
VII. 


VI. [ ante 

V. f Idus. 

IV. 

III. 

Pridie Idus. 


IniBUS. 

XIX. 

xvni. 

XVII. 

XVL 

XV. 

XIV. 
XIIL 
XIL 
XL 
X. 

IX. 
VIIL 
VI L 
VL 
V. 

XV. 


w.l 

55 ^ 

w 


Kalenms. 

IV. 1 ante 

III. J Nonas. 
Xb'idie Nonas. 
Nonis. 

VIIL 1 
VIL 

VL I ante 

V. f Idus. 

IV. 

III. 

Pridie Idus. 
Idiiu/s. 


XVIIL 

XVIL 

XVL 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIIL 

XIL 

XL 

X. 

IX. 
VIIL 
VIL ' 
VL . 

V. 

IV. 

IIL 



Kalknius. 

IV. 1 Anlc 
IIL j Nonas. 
Pridie Nonas, 
Nonis. 

VIIL 

VIL 

VL 

V. 

IV. 


IIL 


Pridie Idus. 

I DIBITS. 


XVL 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIIL 

XIL 

XL 

X. 

TX. 

VIIL 

VIL 

VL 


.2 


S 

w 


V. 

IV. 




111. J 

Pridie Kalcndas 
Martias. 


. 30 . 

SL 


IIL J 
Pridie Kalendas 
(of the month 
fifflowing). 


lit 

Pridie Kalendas 
(of the month 
following). 


pridie Kalendas 
(of the month 
following). 
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The Fasti of Caesar liaye not come down to us 
in ilieir entire foim. Sueb. fragments as exist inaj 
1)6 scon in Grater’s Inscriptioncs^ or more com- 
pletely in B’oggini’s work, Fastorum Anni Romani 
. . Reliquiae. See also some papers by Idekr in 
tlic Berlin Transactions for 1822 and 1823. 

The Gregorian Year .' — The Julian calendar sup- 
poses the mean tropical year to be 36Sd. 6h. ; but 
this, as we have already seen, exceeds the real 
amount by IT 12^', the accumulation of which, 
year after year, caused at last considerable incon- 
vciiieiice. Accordingly, in the year, 1582, Pope 
Gregory the XIII., assisted by Aloysius, Lilias, 
Christoph. Clavius, Petrus Ciaconius, and others, 
again reformed the calendar. The ten days by j 
wliich the year had bci-n unduly retarded were 
stinick out by a regulation tliat the day after the 
fourtli of October in that year should be called the 
litteenth ; and it was ordered that, whereas hitherto 
an intercalary day had been inserted every four 
years, for the future three such intercalations in 
the course of four hundred years should be omitted, 
tiz., in those years which are divisible without 
rc'inaiiider by 1 00, but not by 400. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Julian calendar, the years, 1600, 1700, 

1 <k)0, 1 ,000, and 2000 wore to have been hissextile ; 
hnt, hy the regulation of Gregory, the years 1700, 
1800, and 1000, were to receive no intercalation, 
tvhilo the years ICOO and 2000 were to he bissextile, 
as before.' 'Ihebull which effected this change, was 
issued Feb. 24, 1582. The fullest account of this 
correction is to bo found in the work of Clavius, 
<‘ntitled Roinmd Calendaru a Gregorio XI IX. P. J/, 
TcUUiiti EscpUcatio. As tlie Gregorian calendar has 
only 97 leap-years in a period of 400 years, the 
mean Gregorian year is (303 x 3G5 97 x 366) 

-r-400, tliat is 365d. 5h. 49'' 12'", or only 24'' 
more than the mean tropical year. This difference 
in GO years would amount to 24', and in 60 times 
60, or 3000 years, to 24 hours, or a day. Hence 
the French astronomer, Delambro, has proposed 
that the years 3600, 7200, 10,800, and all multi- 
ples of 3600 should nut bo leap years. The Gre- 
gorian calendar was introduced in tlio greater part 
of Italy, as well as in Spain and Portugal, on the 
day named in the bull. In France, two months 
aftiT, by an edict of Henry HL, the 9th of De- 
cember was followed by the 20tlL Tiie Catholic 
parts of Switzerland, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, adopted the correction in 1583, Poland 
in 1586, Hungary in 1587. The Protestant parts 
of Europe resisted what they called a Papistical in- 
vention for more than a century. At last, in 1 700, 
Protestant Germany, as well as Denmark and Hol- 
land, allowed reason to prevail over pr(‘judice ; and 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland copied their 
example the follo^ving year. 

In England the Gregorian calendar was first 
adopted in 1752, and in Sweden in 1753, In 
ItuHsia., and those countries which belong to the 
Greek church, the Julian year, or old sigh ns it is 
called, still prevails. 

In this article free nse has been made of I dolor’s 
work ReMueh der Ghronologie. b’or other inform- 
ation connected with the Ronian measurement of 
time, 8(30 Astiionomxa ; i)iES( ; lIonunoGiUM ; 
LnsmtiM; Nunbinae; Saeculum. (T.H.K.] 

CA'LIDA, or CALDA, the warm drink of the 
Greeks and Romans, which coiisiHtod of warn 
water mixed with wine, with the addition pr<jbah1y 
of spices. This was a very favourite kind of drink 
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vrith the ancients, and could always be procured at 
certain shops or taverns, called thcrmopoLia (Plant. 
Cur. ii. 3. 13, Trw. iv. 3. C, Riid. ii. 6. 45), which 
Claudius commanded to be closed at one period 
of his reign (Dion Cass. lx. 6). The vessels, in 
which the wine and water were kept hot, appear to 
have been of a very elegant form, and not unlike 
our tca-uros both in appearance and construction. 
A representation of one of tlieso vessels is given in 
the Museo Borhonleo (vol, iii. pi. 63), from which 
the following woodcut is taken. In the middio 
of the vessel there is a small cylindrical furnace, 
in which the wood or charcoal was kept for 
heating the water ; and at the hottoin of this 
furnace, there are four small holes for the ashes 
to fall through. On the right hand side of the 
vessel there is a kind of cup, communicating with 
the part surrounding the luriiace, by v/hich the 
vessel might be filled witboiit taking off the lid ; 
and on the left hand side there is in about tlie 
middio a tube with a cock fur drawing off the 
liquid, lleueath the conical cover, and un a le\il 
with the rim of the vessel, there is a ino\ cable tlal 
cover, with a hole in the middle, which closes the 
-whole urn except tlic mouth of the small furnace. 

Though there can bo no doubt that this vessel 
•was used for tlu^ purpose which lias been mentioned, 



it is difficult to dett'ruiine its Latin name ; but it 
was probably called aufJiepsa 1 Acjthkp.ha.J Pal* 
lux (x- 66) meiitinim several names which were 
applied to the vessels used for heating water, _ of 
which the which also occurs in Lucian 

(I.,(hTipk 8), appears to answer best to the vessel 
which has Ixuni dcscribtjd above. (Biittigeri 
na, vol. ii. p, 84 ; Becker, Guilm^ vol ii. p. 175*) 

CALIENDEUM, a pcruqu© or wig, mciffiwd 
by ilomco, (SmA. L 8. 48.) 

CA'LIOA, a strong and hoayy »lioo by 
the Ilomaa soldiers* Although' the w> ofi ite 
Bpocies of 'calo«imeittuhi 
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rions, it was not worn l)y the superior officers. 
Hence the common soldiers, including centurions, 
were distinguished by the name of ccdigati (Suet. 
Aug. 25, VttelL 7) ; when Cicero therefore says of 
Pompcy“mihi cahgae ejus non placebant” {Jd 
Ait. ii. 3), he merely uses the words to indicate 
his military power. Service in the ranks was also 
designated after this article of attire. Thus Marius 
was said to have risen to the consulship a cahga^ 
i. e. from the ranks (Sen. De Bene/, v. 16), and 
V cntidius Juventam mopem in caliga miUtan tole- \ 
msse (Plin JI. N. vii. 44). The Emperor Caligula 
received that cognomen when a hoy, in conse- 
quence of wearing the caliga, which his father Ger- 
manicus put on his son in order to please the sol- 
diers, (Tacit. Ann. i. 41 ; Suet Oalig. 9.) The 
triumphal monuments of Rome show most dis- 
tinctly the difference between the caliga of the 
common soldier [Arm^.] and the calceus worn by 
men of higher mnk. [Abolla ; Ara.] The 
sole of the caliga was thickly studded -with hob- 
nails (davi mligarii., Plin. //. N. xxxiv, 41, 
ix, 18 ; Juv. iii. 232, xvi. 25). 

The cxUigu sy)ecu>latoria (Suet. Cedig. 52), made 
for tile use of spies {speculator es)., was probably 
much lighter than the ordinary shoe worn by the 
soldiers. [J. Y.] 

CALIX (icuAil, comp. Macroh. Sat. v. 21). 
1. A small drinking-cup, constantly used at sym- 
posia and on similar occasions. It is frequently 
scon in paintings on ancient vases which represent 
drinking-scencs, and when empty is usually held 
upright by one of its handles, as shown in the cut 
under Symposium. (Xcn. Sgmp. ii. 26 ; Cic. 

iii. 18; Hor. Serm. ii. 8. 35, &c.) 2. A 

vessel used in cooking (Van. A. A. v. 127, ed. 
Mliller ; Ov. Fast, v, 509.) 3. A tube in the ^ 

aquacducts attached to the extremity of each pipe, 
where it entered the castellum. [Aquaeductus, 
p. 115, a.] 

CAL LIS, a beaten path or track made by the 
feet of cattle. (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. iv. 405 ; Isidor. 
Orig. XV. 16. § 20.) The sheep-walks in the 
nioiintainoiis parts of Campania and Apulia were the 
property of the Roman slate ; and as they wm-e of 
considerable value, one of the quaestors usually 
had these calles assigned to him as his province, 
whence wo read of the Calilnm provtnda. His 
principal duties were to receive the scriptura^ or 
tax paid for the pasturage of the cattle, and to 
protect life and property in these wild and moun- 
tainous districts. W hen the senate wished to put 
a slight upon the consuls on one occasion they en- 
deavoured to assign to them as their provinces, 
the care of the woods (siivac) and slu^ep-walks 
{ea/les). (Tac. J)in. iv. 27 ; Suet Oias. LO, 
(laud. 29; in the last passage the reading is 
doubtful) 

CALLISTEIA (mWwrdct), a festival, or per- 
haps merely a part of one, held by the women of 
Lesbos ; at which they assembled in the sanc- 
tuary of Hera, and the fairest received the prize of 
beauty. (Schol ad IL ix. 128 ; Siudas, s. v . ; 
Antholog, Pal ix. 189 ; Athen-xiil p. 610.) 

A similar contest of beauty, instituted by Cyp- 
selus, formed a part of a festival celebrated by the 
l*arrhasians in Arcadia, in honour of the Elcusi- 
nian Demetor. The women taking part in it were 
called Xpv(ro«5!»4poi, (Athen. xiilp. 609.)^ 

A third contest of the same kind, in which, 
however, men only partook, is mentioned by Athe- 
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naens (1. c. ; compare Etymol. Magn. s. v.) as oc- 
curring among the El cans in honour of Athena. 
The fairest man received as prize a suit of armour 
which he dedicated to Athena, and was adorned 
by his friends with ribbons and a myrtle wreath, 
and accompanied to the temple. From the words 
of Athenaeiis (xiil p. 610), who, in speaking of 
these contests of beauty, mentions Tenedos along 
with Lesbos, we must infer that in the former 
island also Callisteia were celebrated. [L. S.] 

^ CALO'NES, the servants of the Roman sol- 
diers, said to have been so called from carrying 
wood (xaAa) for their use. (Festus, s. v . ; Serv. 
ad Virg. Am. vi, 1.) They are generally supposed 
to have been slaves, and they almost fomied a part 
of the amy, as we may learn from many passages 
in Caesar; in fact, we arc told by Josephus that, 
from always living with the soldiers and being 
present at their exorcises, they were inferior to 
them alone in skill and valour. The word calo, 
however, was not confined to this signification, hut 
was also applied to farm-servants, instances of which 
usage arc found in Horace {Epist. i. 14. 42 ; 
Sat.l. 6. 103), 

In Caesar this tenn is generally found by itself ; 
in Tacitus it is coupled and made almost identi- 
cal with lim. Still the cahnes and Uscae were not 
the same : the hitter, in fact, were freemen, who 
merely followed the camp for the pnr|ioses of gain 
and merchandise, and were so far from being in- 
dispensable to an anny, that they were sometim<‘S 
forbidden to follow it («« Ibm secpierentur ewer- 
cifum^ Sail. Bdl. Jug. 45). Thus again we read 
of the lime jnercatoresrpie., qui phustris merces por- 
tabanl (Ilirtius, De Bell. Afr, 75), words wIulIi 
plainly show that the lixae were traders and 
dealers. Livy also ( v. 8) speaks of them as 
carrying on Imsiness. The tenn itself is supposed 
to he connected with lixa, an old word signifying 
water, inasmuch as the lixae supplied this article 
to the soldiiTs: since, however, they probably 
furnished ready-cooked provisions {dims cihos\ it 
seems not unlikely that tlmir apgiclhition may have 
some allusion to this circumstance, (Set* Sail 
l.c.) [R. W.J 

CALTJ''MNrA. Calupmiari is defined by 
Marcian (Dig. 48, tit. 16. s. 1), Falsa crlmina in-' 
tmdere ; a definition which, as there given, was 
only intended to apply to criminal matters. The 
definition of Taulus {Sentent. Recept, i. tit. 5) aji- 
' plies to matters both criminal and civil ; Calunvni- 
osus est quisciens prudensque per fruudem uegolium 
alictd comparat Cicero [de ()/'. i. 10) speaks of 

calumnia,’'’ and of the 7imm mliida et maiitma 
Juns mfefqmlatio^ as things related. Gains says, 
Caiimnkt in adfeciu es/, sicut fiirti crimm . ; the 
criminality was to be dctenniiud by the intention. 

When an accuser failed in his proof, and the 
reus was acquitted, there might he an infjuiry into 
the conduct and motives of tin* accuser. If the per- 
son who made this judicial inquiry (qm mgnemit)., 
found that the accuser had merely acted from error 
of judgment, he acquitted him in the form nm pro-- 
bmd ! if he convicted him of evil intention, he de- 
ctod his sentence in the words ealummaius 
which sentence was followed by the legal puoish- 
tnank 

According to Marcian, the punishment for ca- 
lumnia was fixed by the lex Rcminia, or, as it is 
sometimes, perhaps incorrectly, neuned, the lex 
Memmia, (Val. Max. iii. 7* § 9,) But it is not 
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kno wn. wlien tliis lex was passed, nor what were its 
penalties. It appeals from Cicero (Pro Seict. 
Pose. Amerino, c. 20), that the false accuser might 
he branded on the forehead with the letter K, the 
initial of Kalumnia ; and it has been conjectured, 
though it is a mere conjecture, that this punish- 
ment was inflicted by the lex Remmia. 

The punishment for calumnia was also exsilium, 
relegatio in insulam, or loss of rank (ordinis amis- 
sto) ; but probably only in criminal cases, or in 
matters relating to a man’s civil condition. (Paulus, 
Sentent PecepL v. 1. 5, y. 4. 11.) 

«In the case of actiones, the calumnia of the actor 
was checked by the caliiinniae judicium, the judi- 
cium contrariiirn, the jiisjunmdum calumniae, and 
the restipulatio ; which are particularly described 
by Gains (iv. 174 — IHl). The defendant might 
in all cases avail himself of the calumniae judicium, 
by which the plaintiff, if he was found to be guilty 
of calumnia, was mulcted to the defendant in the 
tenth part of the value of the object-matter of the 
suit. But the actor was not mulcted in this action, 
unless it was shoivn that he brought his suit with- 
out foundation, knowing]}'- and designedly. In the 
cmitrarium judicium, of which the defendant could 
only avail himself in certain cases, the rectitude of 
the plaintiff’s purpose did not save him from tin* 
penalty. Instead of adopting either of these modes 
of proceeding, the defendant might require the 
plaintilf to take the oath of calunmia, which was 
to the effect, Se non calimwmo cazisa az/ere. In some 
cases the defendant also was required by the 
praetor to swear that he did not dispute the 
plaintilf ’s claim, calumniae causa. G(‘nerally speak- 
ing, if the plaintiff put the defendant to his oath 
(JmJumndzim ei d(ferd)at\ the defendant might 
put the plaintiff to his oath of calumny, (Dig. 12, 
tit. 2. s. 37.) In some actions, the oath of oa- 
lumny on the part of the plaintiff was a necessary 
preliminary to tlie action. In all judicia piilffica, 
it seems that the oath of calumnia was required 
from the accuser. 

If the rcHtipulationis poena was required from 
the actor, the defendant could not havm the benefit 
of tlK^calunmiae jiidicimn, or of the oath of calumny ; 
and the judicium contrarium was not applicable to 
such cases. 

The edict Do CalumniatoHhns (Dig. 3, tit. C,) 
applied generally to those who received money, 
calumniae causa, for doing an act or abstaining 
from doing an act The edict applied as well to 
publica crimina as to peemnariae causae ; for in- 
stance in the matter of repetundao the edict ap- 
plied to him who for calumnia received money 
on the terms of prosecuting or not prosecuting a 
person. This edict provided for some cases, as 
threats of procedure against a man fco extort 
money, which were not within the cases provided 
for by the edict, Quod mettis catisa (Dig. 4. 
tit 2.) [G, L.] 

^ CA'MABA (mfxdpa\ or CAMERA, properly 
signifies any arched or vaulted covering, and any 
thing with such a covering: Herodotus^ for in- 
stance, calls a covered carriage xdftaga (L 19S), 
It is chiefly used in the two following senses : — - 

L An arched or vaulted coiling formed by semi- 
circular bands or beams of wood, over the intervals 
of which a coating of lath and plaster was spread, 
resembling in construction the hooped awnings in ; 
use amongst us- (Vitruv, vE 3 ; Sail Cut. j I 
Cic. ad Q. Fr. iil 1. § 1 ; comp. Plin. I£ iV. ] 
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xvi. 3d. s. 34.) Under the emperors emzmrae ivere 
formed with plates of glass (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 25. 
s. 64) ; sometimes also the beams were gilt, and 
the ceiling between them was made of ivory, 
(Propert. lii. 2. 10.) 

2. Small boats used in early times by the people 
who inhabited the shores of the Euxine and the 
Bosporus, and called Kapdpai^ from their having 
a broad arched deck. They were made with both 
ends alike so as to work in either direction without 
t-uming ; and were put together without iron. They 
continued in use until the age of Tacitus, by whom 
their construction and uses arc described. (Strab. 
xi. p. 495 ; Eustath. ad Pionps. Pez-ior/. 700 ; Aul. 
Gell. X. 25 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 47. Respecting the 
other uses of the word sec Seiler and dacobitz:, 
IlandziHirferbuch d. GriccJi. S’prac/ic.) [P. S.j 

CAMILLI, CAMILLAE, boys and girls, em- 
ployed in the religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Romans. They w('re required to be perfect in 
form, and sound in health, free boni, and with 
both their parents alive; or, in other words, ac- 
cording to the e.xpressioii of the Romans, pueri sai 
pnellae mpanui., jeliemimi.) pairmi mainzmqiir. 
The origin of these w'ords gave lisc to various 
opinions among the ancients. Dionysius supposed 
them to corre.spond to the Ka^ptXoi among the 
Curetes and Corybantes ; otliers connected tluun 
with Cadmilus or Casmihis, one of the Samothra- 
cian Caheiri ; hut we know nothing certain on the 
matter. RoKpecting the (‘mployment of the Cainil- 
liis at Roman marriages, b(‘e MATKiwoNiUM. 
(Dionys. ii. 21, 22 ; Varr. L. L. vn. 34, ed. Mul- 
ler ; Macrob. Put. iii. 6 ; Serv. ltd Virg. Aczi. xi, 
543 ; Festus, s. m ( htmira., Flaminim 

Cannllus/ Hartiiiig, iJh Pdlgion dec Pomerf vol. i 
p. 157, vol ii, p. n.) 

CA'MPAGUS, a kind of shoe worn by the later 
Roman emperors. (Trebell Pull with 

the note of SalinasiuB.) 

. CAMPNUH. [Domt’k] 

CAMPESTRE (sc, wmsakind of girdle 

or apron, which the Roman youths wore around 
their loins, when they excrcisc^d naked in the 
: Campus Martins (Augustin. He Cm xiv, 17), 
Tho campestr'c was soracthm's worn in warm wea- 
^ ther in place of the tunic undc'r ific toga {mmpestH 
sub toga cincfu.% Ancon- ml Cic. pro p. 30. 

cd. OkjII ; lion liJp. 111. 18.) 

CAMFIDOCTOTlE&i were persons wiio taught 
soldiers tluur exercises. (V<getiI3.) In the 
times of the republic this duty was <liHcharge(l by 
a centurion, or veteran soldii'r of merit and distinc- 
tion. (Comp. Plin. Ptm. 13.) 

CA^NABUS (K(im€os).f was a figure of wood 
in the form of a skeleton, round which the clay or 
plaster was laid in fonuing models. Figures of 
a similar kind, formed to display the muscles and 
veins, were studied by painters in order to acquire 
some knowledge of anatomy* (Arist Hid. Amm^ 
iii, 5, IM Cm. Anim. il 0; Pollux, vil 104, x. 
189; Sui4 and ilcsych* Miiller, ArdwH* 
der Xumt., § 305. n. 7.) 

CANATilS, and the diminutive Camdwtdm^ 
which signify a water-pipe or gutter, are used also 
in architecture for any channel,' such m the fiptings 
of a column, and the channel between tbe volutes 
of an Ionic capital (¥ihmv. x* 14, iii* tP.Sfl 

CANATHROK (tai»»0pQu\A catitmge, ^ 
per part of which wm mad© of w 

mmre properly the basket 
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tlie carriage. (Xen. Ages, 7iii. 7 ; Plat. Ages. c. 19.) 
Homer calls tlxis kind of basket Treipips. {II. xxiv, 
3 90, 267 ; and Eixstatli. ad loc. Compare Sturlz, 
Leoe. Xenoph. s. v. KdmOpoy ; Sclieftcr, De Re 
Ve/uc. p. 68.) 

CANCELLA'RIUS. [Cancelli.] 

CANCELLI, lattice-work, placed before a win- 
dow, a door- way, tke tribunal of a judge, or any 
other place. (See e. g. Cic. pro Sost. 58 ; Varr. 
iC R. iii. 5 ; Ov. Am. iii. 2. 64 ; Dig. 30. tit. 41. 
s. 10 ; 33. tit 7. s. 10.) Hence was derived tke 
word CanceUarius, which originally signified a 
porter, who stood at the latticed or grated door of 
the emperor’s palace. The emperor Carinas gave 
great dissatisfaction by promoting one of his Can- 
cellarii to be Praefectus nrbi. (Vopisc. Carin. 16.) 
The cancellariiis also signified a legal scribe or 
secretary, who sat within the cancclh or lattice- 
work, by which the crowd was kept off from the 
tribunals of the judges. (Cassiod. Var. xi. 6.) 
The chief scribe or secretary was called Cancellariiis 
/car’ and was eventually invested with 

judicial power at Constantinople ; but an account 
of his duties and the history of this office do not 
fall within the scope of the present work. From 
this word has come the modern Chancellor. 

CANDE''LA, a candle, made either of wax 
{ccrea) or tallow (sebucea), was used universally 
by the Romans before the invention of oil lamps 
{li(cernrm). (Varr. Do Ling. Lat v. 119, ed. Mul- 
ler; Martial, xiv. 43; A then. xv. p. 700.) They 
used for a wick the pith of a kind of rush called 
sclrpus (Plin. IL N. xvi. 70). In later times caii- 
dclao were only used by the poorer classes ; tlu^ 
houses of the inoro wealthy were always lighted 
by lucernao (Jav. /Sat. iii. 207 ; Becker, Gallics, 
vol. ii. p. 201). 

CANDELA^BRUM, was originally a candle- 
stick, blit was afterwards xusecl to support lamps 
(^.vxpovxos), in which significAatioii it mo.st com- 
monly occurs. The candelabra of this kind were 
usually made to stand upon tlio ground, and were 
of a considerable height. The most common kind 
were made of wood (Cic. ad Qii. Fr. iii. 7 ; Martial, 
xiv. 44; l^ctron. 95 ; Athen. xv. p. 700) ; hut those 
which have been found in ncrculanoum and Pom- 
peii are mostly of bronze. Sometimes they were 
made of the more prccions metals and even of 
jewels, as was the one which Antiochus intendml 
to dedicate to Jupiter CapitoHims. (Cie. Ven\ iv, 
28.) In the temples of the gods and palaces tluTo 
Wore freiiuently large candelabra made of marble, 
and fastened to the ground. {Mwsm Pio-Okm, iv. 

L 5, V. 1. 3.) 

There is a great resemblance in the general plan 
and appearance of most of the candelabra which 
have been found. They usually consist of three 
parts 1, the foot {0<i<Tis) ; 2. the shaft or stem 
(KavXSs ) ; 3. the plinth or tray (Surfcdr), largo 
enough for a lamp to stand on, or with a socket to 
receive a wax candle. The foot usimlly consists 
of three Hons’ or griffins’ feet, ornamented with 
leaves ; and the shaft, which is either plain or 
fluted, generally ends in a kind of capital, on 
which the tray rests for supporting the lamp. 
Sometimes we find a fi^ire between the capital and 
the tray, as is seen in the candelabrum on the 
right hand in the annexed woodcut, which is taken 
from the Mima Morhowko (iv. pH 57), and repre- 
sents a caiidclahrum found in Pompeii. The one 
on the left hand is also a representation of a 
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candelabrum found in the same city {AIus, Borh. 
vi. pi. 61), and is made with a sliding shaft, by 
which the light might he raised or lowered at 
pleasure. 



The host candelabra were made at Aegina and 
Tareiitum. (Plin. IL N. xxxiv. 6.) 

There are also candelabra of various other forms, 
though those wliich have been given above are by 
far the most common. They sometimes consist of 
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a figure supporting a lamp (Mus. Both. -vii. pi. 15), 
or of a figure, by tbe side of wliicli the shaft is 
placed with two blanches, each of which termi- 
nates in a flat disc, upon which a lamp was placed. 
A candelabrum of the latter kind is given in the 
preceding woodcut {Mits, Borh. iv. pi. 59). The 
stem is fonned of a liliaceous plant ; and at the 
base is a mass of bronze, on which a Silenus is 
seated engaged in trying to pour wine from a skin 
which he holds in his left hand, into a cup in his 
right. 

There was another kind of candelabrum, entirely 
different from those which have been described, 
which did not stand upon the ground, but was 
placed upon the table. These candelabra usually 
consist of pillars, from the capitals of which several 
lamps hang down, or of trees, from whose branches 
lamps also are suspended. The following wood- 
cut represents a very elegant candelabrum of this 
kind, found in Pompeii. (ilAds. Borh. ii. pi. 13.) 

The original, including the stand, is three feet 
high. The pillar is not placed in the centre, but 
at one end of the plintli, wliicb is the case in al- 
most every candelabrum of this description yet 



CANBIDA'TUS. [Ambitus.] 

CANDYS (Kdudvs).^ a gown worn hy the Modes 
and Persians over their trowsers and other gar- 
ments. (Xen. C^r. i 3. § 2, Jnak i 5. § B j Died. 
Sic. xvii. 77.) It had wide sleeves, and was made 
of woollen cloth, which was either purple or of 
some other splendid colour. In the Pcrsepulitan 
scul])fciiros, nearly all the principal personages 
are clothed in it The three here shown are 
takci from Sir E. K, Porter’s Travels (vol. i. nb 
ff4). |j. y.] 
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CANET’IIOROS (Kap7](f>6pos). When a sacri- 
fice was to be offered, the round cake (Tpox‘« 
Kpeols, -rtSivapov^ oK'fi, mola salsa), tbe chaplet 
of flowers, the knife used to slay the victim, and 
sometimes the frankincense, were deposited in a 
flat circular basket (jcdvmv, caniUnm), and this 
was fre{piently carried by a Migin on her head to 
the altar. The practice was observed more esp(‘- 
cially at ^Athens. ’W^iien a private man sa(‘rifict‘d, 
either his daughter, or some uiimarriod fcnnale of 
his family, officiated as his canephoros (Aristopli. 
Adtani. 211— -252) ; but in the Panatlicnaea, the 
Dionysia, and otlier public fewti\als, two virgins of 
the first Athenian lamiUes were appoiiit(‘d h>r tlio 
purpose. 'I’heir function is described by Ovid 
ii. 713 — 715 ). 

That the office was accounted highly honourable 
appears from the fact, that the resentment of llar- 
inodius, which instigated him to kill HipparehuH, 
arose from the insult offered by the latter in for- 
bidding' the sister of Ifarrnodius to walk as caim*- 
phoros in the Panathenaic procession. (Thiuyd. 
vi,^5ff * Aelian, V. if, xi ff.) An antefixa in the 
British Mnsetim (see tvoodcut) reiiresents the two 
eanephoroc approaching a candelabrum. Each of 
them elevates one arm to support the basket, while 




she slightly raises her tunic with the other. This 
attitude was much admired !>y aneient artists. 
Pliny (//. N, xxx^i, 4, s. 7) mentions a marble 
canephoros by Bcopas, and Cicero ( fV/r, iv. 3) 
describes a pair in bronze, which w<ire tlie exi'pnsite 
work of Polycletufi. [CAitYATiK,] [J. Y.] 
CANTSTEITM. | Oanephoboh,] 
CANTABIllJM, a standard used at the tiitie 
of the Roman empire, and carried in festive pro- 
cessions. (Tertull AmL Ifl ; Minuc. Felix, 2h.) 

CANTETIII is ns<A by Vitruvius (iw 2) for 
the rafters of the roof, extending from the ridge to 
the eaves. [F. S.] 

CA'NTnAEXJS (f€dj/0apo$) was a kind^ of 
drinking-cup, furnished with handles , 

mm, V% Mai vi 17 j Her. 20). / If '4# ^ 
said by some writers' to haye derived ‘if® 
from one Cantlum-is, who Urst madi' bffp# 
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form. (Atlien. xi. p. 474, e ; Pollux, vi, 9G ; 
Pliu. if. N, xxxiv. 19. § 25.) The cantharus was 
the cup sacred to Bacchus (Macroh. Sat v. 21 ; 
Pliu. //. N, xxxiii. 53), who is frequently repre- 
sented on ancient vases holding it in his hand, as 
in the following woodcut, which is taken from a 
painting on an ancient vase, (Millingen, Pein- 
ttires Antiques^ pi. 53.) 



CA'NTICUM. In the Roman theatre, between 
the first and second acts, fiute music appears to 
have been introduced (Plant. Pssudol. i. 5. 160), 
which was accompanied by a kind of recitative, 
performed by a single actor, or if there were two, 
the second was not allowed to speak with the first. 
Thus Diomedes (iii. p. 489. ed. Putsch.) says : — | 
“ In canticis una tantum dehet esse persona, aut si 
dnae fiierint, ita dchont esse, ut cx occulto una 
aiidiat nec colloquatnr, scd secum, si opus fuerit, 
verha faciat.” In the canticiim, as violent gesti- 
culation was required, it appears to have been the 
custom, from the time of Livius Andronicus, for 
the actor to confine himself to the gesticulation, 
while another person sang the recitative. (Liv. 
vm.2 ; Lucian, PeSaltat 30 ; Isidor. Orw/.xviii. 
44.) The canticum always formed a part of a 
Roman comedy* Diomedes observes that a Roman 
comedy consists of two parts, dialogue and canticum 
{Latime comoediae duohus twrdim memhHn constant, 
dimrUo et cantm). Wolf (De Cantkis, p. 11) 
endeavours to show that cantica also occurred in 
tragedies and the Atellanae fabulao. There can 
be no doubt that they did in the latter j they 
wore usually composed in the Latin, and sometimes 
in the Greek language, whereas the other parts of 
the Atellane plays were written in Oscan. 

CAPISTRUM a halter, a tie for 

horses, asses, or other animals, placed round the 
head or neck, and made of osiers or other fibrous 
materials. In representations of Bacohanalian pro- 
cessions the tigers or panthers are attached to the 
yoke by eapistra made of vine-branches. Thus we 
read of the vite capistratae tigrm of Ariadne (Ovid, 
MpUL ii. 80 ; Sidon. Apoll Cam* xxii. 23), and 
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they are seen on the has-relief of a sarcophagus in 
the Vatican representing her nuptial procession. 
See the annexed woodcut 



The term (f)op§etd was also applied to a contriv- 
ance used by pipers (avXriral) and trumpeters to 
compress their mouths and cheeks, and thus to aid 
them in blowing. It is often seen in works of 
ancient art [Chiridota], and was said to be the 
invention of Marsyas. (Simonides, Brunch. An* 
i. 122 ; Sophocles, ap. Cic. ad Att. ii. 16 ; Aris- 
toph. Av. 862, Vesp. 580, Eq. 1147 ; Schol. ad 
IL) [L Y.] 

CAPITALIS. [Caput.] 

CATITE CENSI. [Caput.] 

CATITIS DEMIN U'TIO. [Caput.] 
CAPPTIUM, a portion of a woman’s dress, 
said by Varro to bo so called, because it covers 
(cupit) the breast (Van*. L. L* v. 131, cd. Miiller, 
and De Vita P. R. iv. ap. Nonium, s. v. cajulta ; 
comp. Gell. xvi. 7 ; Dig. 34. tit. 2. s. 24.) But 
the word itself would i-athcr lead us to suppose 
that it was originally a covering for the head 
(caput). 

CAPITOLT'NI LUDL [Ludi,] 
CAPPTULUM. [CuLUMNA.] 

CAPSA (dim. CATSULA),orSCRPNrTTM, 
the box for holding books among the Romans. 
These boxes were usually made of beech-wood 
(Plin. If. N. xvi. 43. s. 84), and wci*e of a cylin- 
drical form. There is no doubt respecting tfieir 
form, since they are often placed by the side of 
Statues dressed in the toga. The following wood- 
cut, which repri'sents an ojien capsa with six rolls 
of books in it, is from a painting at Pouipeii. 




There does not appear to have been any dif- 
ference between the capsa and the ucrlnium, except 
that the latter word was usually applied to those 
boxes which held a considerable number of rolls 
(smm'a da magnis. Mart, i 3). Boxes used for 
preserving other things besides books, were also 
called capsae (Plin. II N* xv. 17* s. 18 ; Mart. xi. 
8), while in the scrinia nothing appears to hate 
been kept but books, letters, mtd other writings. 
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Tlie slaves who had the charge of these book- 
chests were called capsard, and also custodes scri- 
nioTum; and the slaves who carried in a capsa 
behind their young masters the books, &c. of 
the sons of respectable Romans, when they went 
to school, were also called capsarii. (Juv. x. 117.) 
We accordingly find them mentioned together with 
the paedagogi. (Suet. iVer. 36.) 

When the capsa contained hooks of importance, 
it was sealed or kept under lock and key (Mart. i. 
67) ; whence Horace {^Ep, i, 20. 3) says to his 
work, Odisti claves^ et grata sigilla pudico, (Becker, 
Gallus, vol. i. p. 101 j Bbttiger, Sabina, vol. i. 
p. 102, &c.) 

CAPSA'RII, thenamo of three different classes 
of slaves: — 1. Of those who took care of the 
clothes of persons while bathing in the public 
baths. [Balneae, p. 1 89.] ^ In later times they 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the praefectus 
vigiluin. (Big. 1* 'th. 15. s. 3.) 2. Of those who 
had the care of the capsae, in which books and 
letters v/ere kept. [Capsa.] 3. Of those who 
earned the hooks, &c. of boys to school. [Capsa.] 
CATSULA. [Capsa.] 

CAT^ULUS (Kd^n^^ KaS'f}). 1. The hilt of a 
sword, which was frequently much ornamented. 
[Gladius.] The handles of knives were also 
much ornamented ; and of the beautiful work- 
manship sometimes bestowed on them, a judgment 



may be formed from the three specimens here in- 
troduced. (Montfiaucon, Ant. Mwpliquie, HL 122, 
ph 61.) 

2. A bier or coffin. [PuNUS.] 

CAPUT, the head. The term “ head ” is often 
used by the Roman writers as equivalent to per- 
son,’'* or human being.” (Caos. Bell. Gall, iv. 15.) 
By an easy transition, it was used to signify “ life : ” 
thus, capite dmnnari, pUdi, &,c. are equivalent to 
capital punishment. 

Caput is also used to express a man’s civil con- 
dition ; and the persons who were registered in the 
tables of the censor are spoken of as mpAta, some- 
times with the addition of the word cwmm, and 
sometimes not (Liv.iii. 24, x. 47.) Thus to be 
registered in the census was the same thing as 
mp'id hahre : and a slave and a filius femilias, in 
this sense of the word, were said to have no 
The lowest century of Servius Tnlliug comprised 
the prolotini and the capite censi, of whom the 


latter, having little or no property, were barely 
rated as so many head of citizens. (GclL xvi. it); 
Cic. De Rep, ii. 22.) 

He who changed his condition for an inferior 
one was said to be capite minutus, deminutus, or 
capitis minor, {Hor.Carm.iii. B. 4.2,') The phrase 
se capite deminuere was also applicaljle in case of a 
voluntary change of condition. (Cic. 2b/?. c. 4.) 
The definition of Restus (s. v. deminutus) is, “ De- 
minutus capite appellatur qui civitate mutatus est ; 
et ex alia familia in aham adoptatus, et qui liber 
alteri mancipio datus est : et qui in hoatium potes- 
tatem venit : et cui aqua et igni interdictum est.” 
There has been some discussion whether we should 
use capitis deminutio or diminutio, hut it is indif- 
ferent which we write. 

There were three divisions of Capitis deminutio 
— Maxima, Media, sometimes called Minor, and 
Minima. The maxima capitis deminutio consi'sted 
in the loss of libertas (freedom), in the change of 
the condition of a free man (whether ingeiiuus or 
libcrtinus) into that of a slave. The media con- 
sisted in the change of the condition of a civ is 
into that of a peregrinus, as, for instance, in the 
case of deportatio under the empire ; or the 
change of the condition of a civis into that of a 
Latinus. The minima consisted in the change of 
the condition of a paterfamilias into that of a filius 
fainilias, as by adrogation, and, in the later law, 
by legitimation ; and in a wife in manii, or a 
filius familias coming into raancipii causa ; con- 
sequently, when a filius familias was emancipated 
or adopted, there was a capitis deminutio, for both 
these ceremonies were inseparably connected with 
the mancipii causa (cum emancipari nemo possit 
nisi in imaginariam servilem causarn deductus. 
Gains, L 134, 102). This explains how a filius 
familias, who by emancipation becomes sui juris, 
and thus improves his social condition, is still said 
to have undergdno a capitis deminutio ; wliich ex- 
pression, as observed, applies to the form by which 
the emancipation is eflccted. 

Capitis minutio, which is the same as deminutio, 
is defined by Gains (Dig. 4. tit. 5. s. I) to bo 
status pennritatio ; but this definition is not snf- 
ficiently.exacl That capitis deminutio which had 
tlie most consequence was the maxima, of which 
the media or minor w?is a milder form. The 
minima, as already explained, was of a technical 
character. The maxima capitis deminutio was 
sustained by those who refused to ho registered at 
the census, or neglected the registration, and were 
thence called, inemsi. The inee?isus was liable to 
be sold, and so to lose bis liberty ; but this being 
a matter which concerned citizenship and freedom, 
such penalty could not he inflicted directly, and 
the object was only effected by the fiction of tho 
citizen having himself abjured his freedom. Those 
who refused to perform military service might also 
be sold. (Cic. Pro Cktecina, 34 ; Ulp. Fre^. xi 11.) 
A Roman citizen who was taken jirisoner by tho 
enemy, lost bis civil rights, together with bis 
liberty, but be might recover them on returning to 
his country.^ [Postciminium.] Persons con- 
demned to ignominious punishments, as to the 
mines, sustained the maxima capitis deminutio* A 
free woman who cohabited with a slave, after 
notice given to her by the owner of the slave, be- 
came an ancilla, by a aenatui-consultnm, passed* ‘‘la 
the time of Claudius. (Dip* xi ll 
pare Tacit, Am* xii 53^, and puei Us#. 114 “ 
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A jaiiiciimi capitale, ot poena eapitalis, was one 
wliicli alFectcd a citizen’s caput. The subject of 
tlie Capitis demimitio is fully discussed by Becker, 
Ilmdlmch der Momhehm AUerthumei\ vol. ii. 
p. i 00 j and by Savigny, System, &c. -vol. ii, p. 68, 
&c. [G,L.] 

CAPUT. [Fenus.1 

CAPUT EXTORUM. The Roman sooth- 
sayers pretended to a knowledge of 

coming events from the inspection of the entrails of 
victims slain for that purpose. The part to which 
they especially directed- their attention was the 
liver, the convex upper portion of which seems to 
have been called the capu£ eoctorim. (Plin. 11, N. xi. 
37. s. 73.) Any disease or deficiency in this organ 
was considered an unfavourable omen ; w^hereas, 
if healthy aird perfect, it was believed to indicate 
good fortune. The hariispiccs divided it into two 
parts, one called fcmilums^ tlie other Jiostilis : from 
the former, they foretold the fate of friends ; from 
the latter, that of enemies. Thus we read (Liv. 
viii, 9), that the head of the liver was mutilated 
by the knife of the operator on the “ flimiliar ” 
part (^Ciipiil; jamiorls a fimiilictri parte aaesuni), 
which was always a had sign. But the word 
“ caput ” here seems of doubtful application ; for it 
may designate either the convex upper part of the 
liver, or one of the prominences of the various lobes 
which form its lower and iiTCgularly concave part. 
It IS, however, more obvious and natural to under- 
stand by it the upper part, which is fonrued of two 
prominences, called the groat and small, or right 
and left lobes. If no caput was found, it was a 
bad sign (nihil tndius aoddore potult) ; if well de- 
fined or double, it was a lucky onion. (Cic. De 
Div, ii. 12, 13 ; Liv. xxvii. 20.) [KAF.] 

CARACALLA was an outer garment used in 
Gaul, and not unlike the Roman lacerna. [La- 
CERNA.] It was first introduced at Rome by the 
emperor Aurelius Antoninus Bassianus, who com- 
pelled all the people who came to court to wear it, 
whence he obtained the surname of Caracalla. 
(Aurel Ykt,lSpiL 21.) This garment, as worn 
in Gaul, docs not appear to have reached lower 
than the knee, but Caracalla lengtliened it so as to 
reach the ankle. It afterwards became common 
among the Romans, and garments of thi.s kind 
were called caracallae Antonianae, to distinguish 
them from the Gallic caracalla, e* (Aurel. Viet. De 
Ctm, 21 ; Spartian. SeiK 21, Anton. Oar. 0.) It 
usually had a hood to it, and came to bo worn by 
the clergy. Jerome (Dp. 128) speaks of p<dUoluni 
mirem puklirituims in modwn carmallarum sad 
absque cmullU. 

CAIlBA^TmA. CPbiro.] 

CARCEE (hrhr, German ; yopjTljpa^ Crook), 
a prison. This word is connected with Hpmf and 
6 Tp 7 <y, the guttural being miefehanged with the 
aspirate. 

1. Greek. — Imprisonment was seldom used 
among the Greeks as a legal punishment for 
offences ; they preferred banishment to the expense 
of keeping prisoners in confinement. We do, in- 
deed, find* some cases in which it was sanctioned 
by law ; but these are not altogether instances of 
its being used as a punishment. Thus the farmers 
of the duties, and their bondsmen, wore liable to 
imprisonment if the duties were not paid by a 
specified time ; but the object of this was to pre- 
vent the escape of defaulters, and to insure rogpi- 
larity of payment (Bockh, Puld. Econ. of Athens^ 
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р. «33£), Ac.) Again, persons who had been mulcted 
in penalties might be confined till they had paid 
them. (Bern, e. Mid. p. 529. 26.) The &rijuoi 
also, if they exercised the rights of citizenship, 
were subject to the same consecpiences. (Dein. 

с. Tmocr, p. 732. 17.) Moreover, we read of a 
df-<rp6s for theft ; but this was a Trpoo’TLjj.TjjjLa^ or 
additional penalty, the infliction of which was at 
the option of the court wliicli tried the case ; and 
the deapSs itself was not an imprisonment, but a 
public exposure in the 'jroSoxd/cKTj, or stocks, for 
five days and nights — the is/ BeSiadai. 
Still the idea of imprisonment per se, as a punish- 
ment, was not strange to the Athenians. I’inis wo 
find that Plato (Lep. x. p. 908) proposes to have tlirce 
prisons: one of these was to be a crmppovLaT'i^pior,, 
or penitentiary, and another a place of punishment 
— a sort of penal settlement away from the city. 

The prisons in different comitnes were called by 
diflerent names: thus there was the Amy/caTor, 
in Bocotia ; the Kepapos^ at Cyprus ; the Kws, at 
Corinth ; and, amongst the lonians, the yopyupa, 
as at Samos. (Herod, iii. 145 ; Pollux, ix. 45 ) 
The prison at Athens was m former times called 
Becrpcorlipiop^ and afterwards, by a sort of euphe- 
mism, oiicripa. It was chiefly used as a guard-I]oiis(‘, 
or place of execution, and was under the charge of 
the public officers called the eleven, ol enSeica. 
One gate in the prison, through which the <*on~ 
demned were led to execution, was called rb 
XapeoufrioK (Pollux, vin’. 103 ; ITuclismuth, //c//. 
Alb'rthimsk. vol. n. pp. 141, 201, 2d ml.) 

The Attic expression for imprisonment was Bun. 
Thus in the oath of tlie AmAturaf, or siuiators, 
occurs the jihrase ouSe Sigrco ^A0r}vai(t>n oufitVes. 
Hence wo have the pfirase <pvXm'f} (Time, 

iii. 34), the ‘‘Uibera custodia'” of the liomnns, sig’- 
nifying that a party was under strict Hurveillsince 
and guard, though not confined within a ])rLson. 

2. Rowan. — A career, or prison, was first built 
at Romo by Ancus Martius, overhanging the 
forum, (Liv. i. 33.) Tins was enlarged by 
Sei'vius Tullius, who added to it a souteiTiiin, or 
dungeon, called from him the TuHianam, Sallust 
(OaL 55) describes tliis as being twelve feet iiiider 
ground, walled on each side, and arched over with 
stone work. For a long time this was the only 
prison at Romo (Juv. Sat. iii. 312), being, in fact, 
the Tower,” or state prison of the city, which 
was sometimes doubly guarded in times of alarm, 
and was the chief obj<‘cfc of attack in many con- 
spiracies. (Liv. xxvi. 27, xxxii. 2{),) Vam> 
(fj. L. Y. 151, ed. Muller) tells us tiiat tlu! Tul- 
liaiium was also named Lautumiae,” from some 
quarries in the lufigiiboiirhood ; or, as othm's tlniifc 
ill allusion to the Lautnmiao ” of Hyracuse, a 
prison cut out of tli(5 solid rock. In later times 
the whole building was calb'd the “Maraertiue.” 
Close to it wore the Scalac Geiimnim*, or steps, 
down which the bodies of those wim had been 
executed were thrown into the Forum, to bo ex- 
posed to the gaze of the Roman populace. ( Cramer, 
Ancient vol. i. p. 430.) 1’here were, iiow- 
ever, other prisons besides this, themgb, as wo 
might expect, the wox*ds of Roman historians gene- 
rally refer to this abme. Ones of these was built by 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir, and in it ho wvis 
himself put to death. (Liv. ill 57 j FHn. II N. 
vii. 36.) 

The career of which wo arc treating, was chiefly 
used si a place of confinement for persons under 
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accusation, till tlie time of trial ; and also as a 
place of execution, to which puiposo the TiiHianum 
was specially devoted. Thus, Sallust (I, c.) tells 
us that Leiitulus, an accomplice of Catiline, was 
hanged there. Livy also (xxix, 22) speaks of a 
conspirator being delegatus in Tullkmuin^ which 
in another passage (xxxiv. 44), is otherwise ex- 
pressed by the words in inferiorem demissus car- 
cerem^ neoutmqm. 

The same part of the prison was also called 
“robur,” if we may judge from the words of 
Festus : — liohnr in carcere diaifiir is loctis^ quo 
pmecipltatin' mahf corum genus. I'his identity is 
further shown by the use made of it ; for it is 
spoken of as a place of execution in the following 
passages: — In rohore ct tenehrts ea'sqnrare (Liv. 
xxxviii. 59 ; Sallust, I c.). Uohur ct saxum (sc. 
Tarpeium) minitan (Tacit. Ann, iv. 29). | So aho 
we road of the catenas — et Italiim robur^ {llor. 
Carni. ii. 13. 18.) [lb W.] 

CA'RCERKS [CiiicuH.] 

CARCHE'SIUM (Kapx^'ia-iop). 1. A beaker 
or drinking-cup, which was used ihy the Greeks m 
very early''times, so that one is siiid to have been 
given by Jnpiter to Alcmena on the night of his 
visit to her. (Pherecydes, p. 97 — 1 00, cd. Sturt/.. ) 
Jt was slightly contracted in tlie iniddhs and its 
two handles extended from the top to the bottom. 
(Athen. xi. p. 474 ; Macrob. Sat. v. 21.) It was 
iimcli employed in libations of blood, wme, milk, 
and honey. (Sappho, Frag. 70, ed. Neue; Virg. 
Oeorg. iv. 380, Jen. v. 77 ; Ovid, Met. vii. 248; 
Stat, JahilL li, 6.) The annexed woodcut repre- 
sents a iiiaguific(*nt carchesium, which wa.s pre- 
sented by Charles the Simple to the Abbey of 
St. Denys. It was cut out of a single agate, and 



richly engraved with representations of bacchana- 
lian subjects. It held considerably more than u 
pint, and its handles were so large as easily to 
admit a man’s hand. 

2. The upper part of the mast of a ship. 
[Navis.] 

CARDO (Q'aipds, (rrpoipeiis, yiyyKv- 

a hinge, a pivot. The first Ognre in the an- 
nexed woodcut is designed to show tho ' general 
form of a doiir, as we hud |i with a pivot at tho 
top and bottom (o, h) in ancient remains of stone, 
marble, wood, and hronKc. The second figure re- 
presents a bronze hinge in the li3gy]>tian collection 
of tho British Museum : its pivot (i) i« exactly 
cylindrical. Under tlu^se is drawn tho threshol’d 
of a temple, or other large edifice, with tho plan of 
the folding doors. Tlie pi\ots move in holes fitted 
to receive them (6, 6), each of which, is in mi angle 
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behind the antepagnieiitum {marmot co aemtus 



strideus in limine camloy \"^irg. Ctris^ 222 ; Eurip. 
Flioen. 114 — lib', Schol. ad [ocd). 

Tho Greeks and Romans also ii.sed hingi's e.x- 
actly like those now in common mso. Four Romau 
hinges of bronze, pri‘K(‘ned in tiie Rrithsh Mubcuuii, 
are here shown. 



I’hc* form of the door above {hTuieatefi make.s it 
mauifuBt ivhy tlic prinolfuil line laid down in Biir- 
veying laud w’as culled ‘‘‘'cardo (FeslnH, .s*. IF- 
cumauiis i laid. (trig. x\\ 11); and it fnrtlu*r ex- 
plains the application of the same tuna to the 
North INih*, the supposed pivot on which the 
heavens revolv(;d. (Van*. JM He, HmL i. 2 ; ( Ivid, 
lU Poniti., Ii. 10, 45.) Idle lower extremity of 
the univerHO was coneeivod to turn upon amlther 
piviit, correKponding to tliat at the bottom of the 
door (Cic. De Kai. Dear, iL 41 ; Vitruv. vi. J, 
).v. 1); and the conception of th<*He two principal 
points in geography and astronomy Im! to the ap- 
plication of the same term to the East and West 
uIho. (Lucan. V, 71.) IRmce our '’Mbur points of 
the compass are called by ancient writers qaatnor 
cardines orbis icrritrnm., and the four priueipal 
winds, N. hi. hi and W., are the rardinalcs renti, 
(Serv. ad Ae/u i. 85.) [J. Y,j 

(JARFNA. [Navis.] 

CAllMJONTA'LIA,jui old Roman fisstival ec- 
lelirated in honour of the nymph (hirnunita or 
(’annentis, for an account of whom see Diet, of 
liiog. s. ti, (/amenae. Tliis featival was ecdehnited 
anmiaUy on the 11 tb and the 15th of dammry, 
and no other partieidars of it are recordi^d ex«!i‘pt 
that Carmenta was invoked in it as Postmrta and 
Anlmtrtu., epithets whicli had reference to her 
power of looking back into the past and forward 
into tbe future. Tlw festival was chiefly observed 
by women. (Ov, Fast i. 834 ; Macmh. SaL i 7; 
Cell xvL 10 * Serv. ad Virg, Am, viii. 339 ; llaT'* 
tung, Die Heligiun der Hlmm\ vol. ii p. 1 9fh) 
CJAENKIA {mppuGt.\ a great miiional ,fosti?4t 
celebrated by the Sparhws in honoiir of Apdlio' 
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Cfiriieios, wliicF, according to Sosibius {up. Allien. 
i-iy. p. G35), was instituted Olymp. xxyi. ; altbougli 
Apolloj under llie name ol: Cariieios, was wordiipped 
in various places of Folopoimcsus, paiticularly at 
Aiuyclae, at a very early period, and even before 
the Dorian migration. (Mailer, Dor. i. X § 8. and 
ii. 8. § 15.) Waclismutli {Hdlen. Alter tlnnusk. ii. 
p. 582, 2d ed.), referring to the passage of _ Atbe- 
nacus, above quoted, thinks that tlie Carneia had 
long before been celebrated; and that when, in 
Olynip xxvi., Therpander gained the victory, 
mubicul contests wore only added to the martial 
solemnities of the festival. But llie words of 
Aihenacus, wlio is the only authority to wjiicli 
Wachsmiith refers, do not allow of such an inter- 
pretation, for no distinction is there made between 
earlier and later solemnities of the festival, and 
Athenacus simply says, the institution of the 
Carneia took place Olyinp, xx\i. (’Eyen'ero Se 
7) firerrw rSv Kapvdcav Korrk r^)V iErr^v koX dicocrr^jv 
"OXvfiTLdoa, &s 'Z<aa‘i§i6s iu rep irepl 

XP^voov.) The festival began on the seventb day 
of the month of Carnelos = Metageitnion of the 
Athenians, and lasted for nine days. (Athen. iv. 
p. 141 ; Eustath. ud IL xxiv. sub Jin.; 'Pkit. SipnjK 
viii. 1.) It was, as far as we know, a warlike 
ibstival, siniilar to tlio Attic Boedroinia. During 
the time of its colehratioii nine tents were pitched 
near tlio city, in each of which nine men lived in 
the inanncr of a military camp, olayying in every- 
thing the commands of a licrakl Miiller also sup- 
poses that a boat was carried round, and upon it 
a statue of the Garneian Apollo ("ATrSkkeov errep- 
uarks), both adorned with liistratory gar-laiuls, 
called Bticrikov (rreggaTtafov, in allusion to 
passage of the Dorians from Naupactus into P(*lo- 
ponnesus. {Dorians^ i. 3. § 8. note s ) The prii^st 
conducting the sacrifices at the Carneia, was ealh'd 
’A 7 ’i 7 T'^*f, whence the festi\al wa.s sometimes de- 
signated by the name ’Ayr)r6pia or ’AyrfrSpkiov 
(llebycli, s. V. "Ay'^rSpeiop) ; and from each of the 
Spartan tribes five unmarried men {Kupuedrai) 
wmre chosen as his ministers, wlio.se ollice lash'd 
four years, during which period lh(‘y were not al- 
lowed to marry* (liesych. s. i\ Kappcdrm.) Some 
of them hore the name of :Sra:.pvko3p6juoi. (Hesyeh. 
s. r . ; compare Bekker, Anml, p. 205.) Tlnw- 
patider was t!w first who gained the in. the 
musical contests of the Carneia, and the musieians 
of his school were long distinguished competitors 
for the prize at this festival (Miiller, Dor. iv. G. 

§ 3), and the last of tins school who engaged in 
the contest was Pericleidas. (Plat. /M Mm. 0.) 
When we read in Herodotus (vi. 300, viL 200) 
and Thucydides (v. 54, and in other places) that 
the- Spartans during the celebration of this festival 
wore not allowed to take the field against an 
enoiny,wc must remomher that this restriction was 
not jsecullar to the Cn-rneia, but common to all the 
great festivals of the Greeks ; traces of it arc found ! 
even in Homer. (Od.m. 258, &c,) 

Carneia were also celebrated at Cyrene (CalU- 
mach. Ili/mn, in A poll, 72. seq.), in Thera (CalU- 1 
much. 1. a , ; Pindar, Pyth. v. 00. seep), in Gythion, 
Messftuc, Kicyon, and Hybaris (Paus. in. 21, § 7, ' 
and 24. § 5, iv. 83. § 5, ii, 1 0. § 2 j Theocrit v. 83; 
compare Mliller’s Orcfiom. p. 327). [L. S.j 

CATlNfFKX, the jmhlic executioner at Eome, 
who put slaves and foreigners to death (Plaut 
Ddeeh. iv. 4. 37 ; Copl. v. 4. 22), hut no citizens, 
who were punished In a manner dificTeiit from 
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slaves. It was also his business to administer the 
torture. This ofime was considered so disgraceful, 
that be was not allowed to reside within the city 
(Cic. Pro Rablr. 5), but he lived without the Porta 
Motia or Esquiliiia (Plaut. Pt>eiid, i. 3. 98), near 
the place destined for the punishment of slaves 
( Plaut. ih 8. 2; Tucit. Ann. xv. GO; Her. 
Rpod. V. 99), called Sestertimii mider the emperors. 
(Pint. 6V//5. 20.) 

It is thought by some writers, from a passage 
in PlauTuis (Ahw/. in. G. 19), that the caniifex was 
aiicieiitly keeper of the prison under the triumviri 
capitales ; but there docs not appear sufficient 
authority for this opinion, (Lipsius, AJiiccurh. ud 
Tacii. Ann. ii. 32.) 

CARPENTUM, is one of the earliest kind of 
Roman carriages, of which we find inontion. (Liv, 
i.34.) It was the carriage in which Roman matrons 
were allowed to be conveyed in the public festal pro- 
cessions (Liv. V. 25 ; Tsid. Grip. xx. 12) ; and that 
this was a considerable privilege is evident from 
the fact, that the use of carriages in the city was 
entirely forbidden during the whole of the repuhlic. 
The privilege of riding in a carpentum hithe]tuhlic 
festivals, was sometimes granted as a special pri- 
vilege to females of the imperial family. (J)iou 
Cass. Lx. 22, 33 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 42.) Tlie form 
of this carriage is seen in the following medal 
struck in honour of the eider Agrippina after her 
dentil. 



The carpentum was also used ]>y private pmom 
for joiiiaieys ; and it was likewise a kind of state 
carriage, richly adorned and ornameiiied. (Prop. iv. 
8.23 ; Juv. viil 147, ix. 332.) 

This carriage contained scats for two, and some- 
times for tiiree persons, besides the coachman, (Liv. 
i. 34 ; Medals.) It was commonly drawn hy a ]iair 
of mules (carpeulum midure^ Lamprid, TIdkxj, 4) ; 
but more rartdy liy oxen or horses, and sometimes 
3)y four horses like a quadriga. For grand occa- 
sions it was very richly adorned. Agrippina’s 
carriage, as above represented, shows painting or 
carving on the panels, and the head is supported 
by Caryatides at the four corners. 

When Caligula instituted games and otlmr so- 
lemnities in honour of his deceased mother Agrip- 
pina, her carpentum went in the jirocessiom (Suet 
Oalifj, 35.) This practice, so similar to ours of 
sending carriages to a funeral, is evidently alluded 
to in the alto-rilievo here rejiresontcd, which is 
preserved in the British Museum, It has heen 
taken from a sarcophagus, and exhibits a close 
carpentum drawn by four horHca, Mercury, the 
conductor of ghosts to Hades, appears on the front, 
and Castor and Pollux with tlicir horses on the 
sido panel. 

Carpenta, or covered carts, were »mch used by 
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tlie Britons, tlie Gauls, the Ciinhri, the Allohio^es, 
and other northern nations. (Fiorus, i. Id, iii. 2, 



and 10.) Those, to<,n'iher with the earis of the 
more . common foim, including baggage- wiiggens, 
appear to have been comprehended under the term 
cu)'i% or cart'd^ which is the Celtic name with a 
Latin tonnination. The Gauls and Xtelvetii 
took a groat multitude of them on their military 
expeditions ; and, when they were encamped, ar- 
ranged them in close order, so as to form extensile 
lines of circumvallation. (Cues. Bell. Gall. i. 2^1, 
2lL) [d.Y.] 

CARPOU DIKE'' (icapTTov Shcr;), a civil action 
nufler the jurisdiction of the tliesmothetae, might 
ho instituted against a tanner for default in pay- 
ment of rent. (Meiw’, AtL Proc. p. 531.) It was 
also adopted to enforce a judicial award when the 
unsuccessful litigant refused to surrender the land 
to Ids opponent (Iludtwalcker, p. 144 ; Mcier>.w‘//it. 
Pj'oc, p. 750), and might he used to determine the 
right to land (Harpocrat. s. v.^ and Oifcrias Ahoy), 
as the judgment would determine whether tlie 
phiintitF could claim rent of the defendant. [ J. S. M.] 

CAIIRA^GO, a kind of fortification, consisting 
of a great numlier of waggons placed round an 
fwmy. It w'as employed hy harbaroius nations, as, j 
for instance, the Scythians ('I’rehell j*oIi. Oalheu, 
13), Gauls fC.^HPENTtrw]^ and Goths (Amm. 
Marc. xxxi. *20). Compare Vegot. iii. 10. 

Carrago also sigiulies sometimes the haggag’<‘ of 
an army. (Trehell. Ctaiid. 0 j Vopisc. Aurc-^ 
Han, 11.) 

CARRTJ^CA, a carriage, the name of which 
only occurs under tlie ompi^rors. It appears to 
have been a species of rheda [Rukda], whence 
Martial in one epigram (iii, 47) uses the words as 
synonymous. It had four wheels, and was u.sed 
in travelling. Nero is said never to have travelled 
with h'ss tlian 1000 carnicae* (Suet, A'or. 30.) 
These carriages were sometimes used in Rome hy 
persons of distinction, like the carpenta [Car- 
fkntum], in which case they appear to have been 
covered with plates of hronsm, silver, and even gold, 
which were sometimes ornamented with embossed 
work. Alexander Severus allowed senators at 
Rome to use carrucae and rhedao plated with silver 
(Lamprid, AI&. Sev. 43) ; and Martial (iii 72) 
speaks of an anrm camica which coat the value 
of a fiii'm. Wo have no representations of carriages 
in ancient works of art which can bo safely said to 
he carrucae ; hut wo have several representations 
of carnages ornamented with plates of metal. (See 
Inghirami, Momm, Mirusch, iii. 18, 23 j MilJingen, 
U?ied, Mon, ii, 14.) Carrucae were also used for 
carrying women, and were then, as well, perhaps, 
as in other cases, drawn by mules (Dig. 34. tit 2. 
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s. 13) ; whence Ulpian. (Dig. *21. tit 3. s. 38. § f!) 
speiiks of wahie earnmtrme. 

CARR US [CAiirisNTTTM.] 

CA'RYA or CAIIYA'TIS {aapva., mpvarU)^ 
a festival celebrated at Caryae, in Laconia, in 
iionour of Artemis Caryatis. (IIcs 3 ’’ch..'?.'r. Kapvai.) 
It was celebrated every year by Lacedaemonian 
maidens (Kapvarides) with national dances of a 
very lively kind (Paus.iii 10. §8 ;iv. IG. §5 ; Pol- 
lux, iv. 104), and with solemn hymns. { L. S.] 
CARYA'TIS (mpvuri^\ pi. CARYATIDKS. 
From the notices and testimonies of ancient au- 
thors, we may gather the following account: — That 
Caryae was a city in Arcadia, near the Laconian 
bolder ; that its inhabitants joined the Persians 
after the battle of Thermopylae (Herod, viii. 28 ; 
Vilruv. i. 1. § 5) ; that on the defeat of the Persians 
the allied Greeks destroyed the town, slew the 
men, and led the women into capti\ity ; and that, 
as male figures re'jrresentiug Persiaiis were after- 
wards employed with an nistoncal reference instead 
of columns in architecture [Atlantks ; PeehaeR 
so Praxiteles and otlier Athenian artists employed 
female figures for the same purpose, intenduig 
them to express tlie garb, and to commemorate tlie 
disgrace* of the Caryatides, or women of Caiyae. 
(Vitruv. 1. 0 . ; Pliii. //. A'', x-xxvi. 45 ami 'll.) 
Figures of Car} atide.s are exceedingly common in 
the remains of ancimit architecture. The following 
speeiimu i.s taken from Muller’s Dauhmlikr der 
alien Kuhtt. 



After the subjugation of the Caryat», their 
tendtory became part of Laconia. The fortress 
Steph. Byv.,) !md boon consecrated to 
Artemis (Diana Car^ll% Serv. i» Virt). Ed, viii. 
30), whoso^ imago was in the open air, and at whos^ 
annual festival (KapvSrit Hesyeh.) the Ia- 
conian virgins continwofi, aa before, to perform'', » 
dance of 'a peculiar kind, the execution ol Which 
was called Kupndvi^m, (Paus. iii' 10. § 8 0# 
§ 5 1 Ducifm, m SdQ '' f J,. ¥^3 
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CASSIS. [Galea ; Rete.] 

CASTELLUM AQUAE. [AQUAEnurrus.] 

CASTRA. It is well known that Roman 
armies noyer halted for a single night without 
foming a regular entrenchment, tenned custm^ 
capable of receiving within its limits the whole 
body of fighting men, their beasts of burden, and 
the baggage. So essential was this operation con- 
sidered, that CYon when picparing for an immediate 
engagement, or when actually assailed by a hostile 
force, it was never omitted, but a portion of the 
soldiers were employed in constructing the neces- 
sary works, while the remainder were standing to 
their arms or resisting the enemy ; and so com- 
pletely was it recognised as a pai't of the ordinary 
duties of each march, that perveiiire ad locum ter-- 
tils . . . quartis . . . septuagesimis casiris are the 
established phrases for expressing the number of 
days occupied in passing from one point to another. 
Whenever circumstances rendered it expedient for 
a force to occupy the same ground for any length 
of time, then the encampment was distinguished 
as castra statlm. (Liv. xx\ ii. 12; Caes. B. G. 
viii. 15, R. 0. i. 42 ; Ilirt R. Af, 51, B, Al. 74.) 

When the protracted and distant wars in which 
the republic became engaged, as its sway was 
gradually extended first over the whole of Italy, 
and sabseijucnlly over Greece, Asia, and Africa, 
I'cndercd it impossible for the legions to return 
home in winter, they usually retired during the 
months when active military operations were sus 
pended, into some city where they could he pro- 
tected from the inclemency of the season, and 
where tlio comforts of the men could be readily 
secured ; or they were dispersed up and down in 
detachments among friendly villages {in hherna 
wnceclcfc ; exerciiim in hherna dmiliere ; cu'cr- 
cilum per cUifutes in hihenm dkndere). It is true 
that extraordinary emergencies, such as a protracted 
blockade, or tlie necessity of maintaining a constant 
watch upon the movements of a neighbouring and 
vigorous foe, might compel a commander to keep 
the field for a w hole year or even longer, but to 
Older an army, except in case of necessity, to winter 
under canvass {hieimre sub pellihus ; Idemem svh 
tentoriis emgere) was long regarded as a severe 
punishment, inflicted only in coiiseipience of grievous 
misconduct. (Frontin. StraL iv. 1. § 24.) As i 
the boundaries of the empire were gradually pushed 
forward into wild aud barbarian lands, where there 
were no large towns and no tribes on whose faith 
rolianco could be placed, such arrangements became 
impracticable, and armies, whether of invasion or 
occupation, were forced to remain constantly in 
camps, ^ They usually, however, occupied dilierent 
ground in summer aud in winter, whence arose the 
distinction between castm aesUva and castra U- 
herm^ both alike being siaiim. Such posts were 
frequently, if situated advautageonaly, gamsoned 
pemanently ; and the peaceful natives who souglit 
to enrich themselves by trading with their con- 
querors, settled for security in the immediate vi- 
cinity. (Caes. B. G. vL 37.) Thus in the distant 
provinces, these forts formed a centre round which 
a numerous population gradually clustered ; and 
many important towns, still existing in our own 
country, indicate their origin by the termination 

But whether a camp was temporary or perma- 
nent, whether tenanted in summer or in winter, 
the main features of the work were always the 
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I same for the same epoch. In hiherna, huts of 
I turf or stone would be substituted for the open 
I tents of the aestiva (hence aedijicare Inberna\ and 
in stativa held for long periods the defences would 
present a more substantial and finished aspect, but 
the general outline and disposition of the parts 
were invariable : a camp was laid down, arranged 
and fortified according to a fixed and well-known 
plan, modified only by the numbers for whom it 
was required to provide accommodation, but alto- 
gether independent of the nature of the ground or 
of the fancy of the general, so that each battalion, 
each company, and each individual, had a place 
assigned to which they could at once repair without 
order, question, delay, or confusion. 

At what period the practice of throwing up 
elaborate field-works for the protection of an army 
engaged in active service was first commenced hy 
the Romans, it is impossible to determine ; but we 
may safely conclude that, like all other parts of 
: their military tactics, it was matured hy aslow and 
gradual process. Livy and Bionys'ius, indeed, 
would lead us to suppose that regular camps existed 
from the most remote epoch to which their annals 
extend ; but the language of these historians is in 
general so loose upon all matters of antiquarian re- 
search, and they are so much in the habit of trans- 
ferring to tlie earliest ages the usages of their own 
contemporaries, that no safe inference regarding 
points of this nature can be drawn from their words. 
Frontinus, on the other hand, declares that the 
: idea of a fortified enclosure, calculated to contain a 
whole army, was first suggested to tlie Romans hy 
the camp of Pyiiluis, which they capturc‘d near 
Beneventum ; but the statements of this author 
have never been deemed to possess much weight, 
and in this particular instance many considerations 
preclude us from admitting his testimony as crodiblo. 
It is evident, however, from the facts detailed in 
the article Exercitus that a camp, such as the 
earliest of those of which wo possess any detailed 
account, ^ could not have assumed that shape until 
the tactics of the phalanx were superseded by tlie 
manipular divisions ; and it may be held as certfiin 
that each of the great wars in which the Common- 
wealth was successively engaged for more than a 
centmy — with tbeSamnites, with Pyrrhus, with the 
Cisalpine Gauls, and with the Carthaginians, must 
have led to a scries of improvements. The system 
was prohahly brought to perfection in the cam- 
paigns against Hannibal, and underwent no ma- 
terial altcmtion until the organic changes in the 
constitution of the army, which took place not long 
before the downlal of the constitution, during the 
civil broils, and under the earlier emperors, rendered 
a corresponding change in the internal economy of 
the camp unavoidable. Hence, although it would 
be at once vain and unprofitable to attempt an in- 
vestigation of the various changes through which a 
Roman camp passed before it assumed what may 
be called its normal shape, it is evidently absolutely 
necessary for all who desire to obtain even a slight 
knowle^e of the Roman art of war, to make them- 
selves acquainted with this important feature in 
their system during the best days of the republic 
and the empire. ' And fortunately the records of 
antiquity enable us to sujpply speh information with 
considerable minuteness; Polybius, the friend and 
companion 'of ^ihe younger Saipio, has transmitted 
to us a description of a Roman camp, such as he 
must have often seen with his own eyes, and acer* 
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tain liyginus, a ffro77iaficits or land surveyor, wlio 
flonrislied under Trajan and Hadrian, has left us a 
technical memoir on the art of castrametation as 
practised in his own day. To these some might 
feel inclined to add the remarks of Vegetius, who 
lived during the reign of Valentinian, but for 
reasons which are stated elsewhere [Exercitus] 
it will he more safe to neglect him altogether. 

We shall proceed to describe these two camps 
in succession, it heing understood that the leading 
statements with regard to the first are taken di- i 
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recti}’' from Polybius, and those with regard to the 
second, from I-Iyginus, unless when the "contrary is 
distinctly indicated. But while we endeavour to 
explain clearly all the parts of the camps themselves, 
we must refer to the article Exercitus for every- 
thing that concerns the different kinds of troops, 
their divisions, their discipline, and their officers. 

L Camp op Polybius. 

The camp described by Polybius is such as 
would be formed at the close of an ordinary day’s 


(Fig. 1.) 


M 
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marcli "by a regular consular army consisting of two On male A ; A cacli=]00 fiM't. 

B.oman legions witli the full contingent of Socii. Through B.j, and B^ draw straiglit lines paiallel to 
Each legion is calculated at 4200 infantry and 300 AqAj cutting Cq in C, and Cg, and cutting 
cavalry, the Socii famished an equal nuraher of Dq in and Dg ; in this manner a square 
infantry and twice as many cavalry, so that the area Cg Bg is determined, each side of 

whole force would amount to 16,000 foot and 1000 which = 200 feet 

horse. • Along Ag Fq set olT Ag P == 25 feet ; P Q =: 

Choice of the Ground. — Although, as stated 100 feet; QR==:50feet; R S ~ 50 feet; ST 
above, the general outline, the defences, and the =100 feet; T V = 100 feet; V W = 50 feet ; 
internal economy of a camp were altogether indc- W X = ISOl'feet ; X Y= 200 feet ; Y Z = 200 
pendent of the nature of the ground, yet great feet 

importance was attached to the choice of a fitting Along Ag Fj set off A 5 P' ; P^ Q'' ; Q' R' . . . . 
situation which should admit of being readily laid Y' Z’ , equal respectively to Ag P ; P Q ; Q R ; 
out m the required form, wliich should afford no .... Y Z. 

facilities for attack or annoyance, which should he Through Z Z' draw straight lines parallel to 
convenient for procuring wood, water, and forage, Aj, cutting Gj in z and z', and cutting 
and which the army might enter and quit without L, in 0 and Oh The square area 0 O' z' z tlms 
danger of surprise. Skill in the selection of such determined was the camp. 

a spot (capere locum casfris) was ever considered as Again, through P ; Q ; R . . . . Y, and througli 
a high quality in a general, and we find it recorded P' ; Q'; R' . . . . Y' draw straight lines parallel to 
among the praises of the most renowned com- Aq A cutting the parallels to By Bj in the points 
manders that they were wont in person to perform marked in the figure. 

this duty Liv. ix. 17, xxxv. 14, 28 ; Tacit. Finally, on 11 y Hj lay off A^ g IP, arid A^ g IT^ 
frisL ii. 5^ Afjric. 20 I comp. Quintil. /. 0. xii. 3. each = 25 feet, and through 11 g'; ; draw 

§ 5). Under ordinary circumstances, however, the straight lines parallel to Ay A^, cutting Ky Kj in 
task was devolved upon one of the military trihuncs, IVg and K^. 

and a certain number of centurions appointed from This construction being completed we now piO’ 
time to time for the purpose. Ihiesc having gone coed to explain the arrangement of tlic dll’terent 
forward in adianco of the army until they reached parts referring to figure 2 , in which the lin(‘s no 
the place near which it was intended to bait, and longer lU'cossary are obliterated, the spaces oecu- 
baving taken a general survey of the ground, sc- pied by the troops or officers enclosed by dark 
Icctcd a spot from whence a good view of tbc whole lines, and the streets (viac) distinctly laid* down, 
proposed area might be olitained, that spot being In practice the most important points *werc niarkiul 
considerably witliiii the limits of the contemplated by white poles, some of which boro Hags of various 
enclosure, colours, so that tlic different battalions on reaching 

The spot answering these con- the ground could at once discoier the place as- 
ditions and which we shall call A (fig. 1.) was signed to them. 

marked by a small white flag. The next object The white Hag A, which served as the starting 
was to ascertain in what direction water and fodder point of the whole construction, marked the position 
mighty he most easily and securely provided — of the consul’s tent, or prmtorium, so called because 
this direction we indicate by the arrow in the sub- praetor was the ancient term for any one invested 
joined, figure. Upon the position of A and the with supreme command. The square area By 
direction of the arrow depended the disposition of was left open extending, as wo have seen, a luui- 
all tlie other parts of the work ; for those two pro- dred feet each way from the praotorinra. That 
liminary points being decided, the business of mea- portion of the camp which lay in the direction of 
suring ont the ground {metari cusfra) commenced, the arrow {itphs herhs iTn(pdv€iav) from the 
and was executed, as we leamfrom various sources, line E„ Ej (fig. 1 ) was termed the front or fore- 
with graduated rods {decempedae) by persons de- part of the camp (rod murhs (rx^p.aros mrd 
nominated metaions. The different steps of the TrpScrcoTrov). 

process may be mo.st briefly and distinctly set The number of legions heing two and the mim- 
down in^ the ordinary language of a geometrical her of tribunes in each being six, their tents were 
construction. an-anged six and six at equal distances along tho 

Through A draw a straight line Ay Aj, parallel line Ey Ej (fig. 1 ) exactly opposite to and looking 
to the direction of the arrow, a straight line By B^ towards tlu^ legions to which lln^y belonged. Hence, 
at right angles to Ay A^, These two straight as will be seen from what follows, they did not 
lines Ay Aj, and By B^, served as tho ba-ses by extend beyond tbo points E., and but whether 
which tho position of all the different divisions of they were distributed at equal distmices along tho 
the camp were determined. whole of the line Eg E^, or whether the space in 

Along A Ay set off AA^^^IOO feet; A^ A 4 front of the praotorinra was left vacant, as in our 
= 50 feet ; A 4 Ag ; Ag Ag ; Ag A^ ; Ag ; figure, as seems most probable, may admit of doubt 
AqA^;A^Aiq each — 100 feet ; A^y Aj j =s= 50 The space of fifty feet included between the pa- 
feet ; Aj], Aj „ ; Aj ^ Aj 3 ; Aj^ g Ai 4 j Aj 4 A^ g ; rallcls Gy Ci and Ey Ej (fig. 1 ), immediately be- 
Ajg Ajg each =100 feet ; A^g A, , 3 =s 200 feet hind the tents of the tribunes, was appropriated 
Along A Aj set off A Ag ; Ay A^ q, each** 100 to their horses, boasts of burden and baggage. 
ieet; Ag g A, g=167 feet ; Aj q AQy=200 feet The ton areas marked 1 were set apart for the 
Through A., ; Ag ; A 4 ; Aq ; Aj ^ j Aj g ; A, g ; cavalry of one legion, and tho corresponding ten 
A^ydrawCyCi ; BoB^ ; By ; Fy Fj ; GyGj j areas marked P for the cavalry of the other legion, 
Ily ; Ky Kj ; Ly L, straight lines parallel to These all faced towards the street F Pt and each 
By Bj, and in hke manner draw through AgjA^; area, csontaimng a space of 10,000 square feet, 
. . . . Ajg straight lines parallel to By Bj, as was allotted to one tunna or troop of 30 dragoons! 
marked in the figure. with their horses and baggage. 
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Bade to l)ack wit1i tlic cavalry, mid looking nut 
upon tlie streets R B, IR S', the Triarli of tim 
two legions were <|nartftrcd in tlie ar<‘as 2 aiid 2'. 
Bacli area contained 5000 square feet, and was 
allotted to a maniple of CO meti ; lienee, according 
to tlie calculation here followed, a dragoon and 
lus liorso were allowed as inudi space as 4 foot 
soldiers. 

In the areas marked 3 and 3' facing tlie Triaril 
were quartered tke principes of the two legions ; 
each of these areas contained 10,000 square feet, 
and was allotted to a maniple of two centuries, 
that is, 1 20 men. 

In the arels marked 4 and 4', hack to hack 
with the principes, and looking out upon the 
streets V W, V' W', were (quartered tho llastati 
of the two legions, the niimher of men Iming the 
same as in the Principes, and an equal space hoing 
assigned to them. , i 

Pacing tho legionary Hastati, in tho areas 
marked 5 and 5', wore the cavalry of tho allies. 


The folal ninnhor was 000 to eudi legion, hut of 
these I or 200 v ere separuh*d under i!ie name of 
cainmi'dimirit^ and ciuarlt'red iu a dilTertint ]iarL oi* 
the camp. ConsiHjiientiy, each of the Rpacea 5 mid 
5' was enlciilated to accomnuHlate 40 (IragooiiH with 
th(M*r horses ; and allowing ilunn tlie Huine space 
as the legionary cavalry, each of these ai'ean must 
have contained somewhat more than 13,333 square 
feet. 

Back to hack with the cavalry of the allh^s, and 
looking towards the rampart which enclosed th» 
camp, tho infantry of tho allies w<iro quartered in 
the areas marked (> and G'. The total numhor 
was 3000 for each legion, hut of tbeac or GOO 
were sc][min,tc5d as ^Hnicrnlinani and quartered 'in 
a diflhreiit part of the camp. lienee there wouM 
remain 24 00, or 240 for each of tho spaces 0 and G', 
and these accordingly contained 20,000 squato 
feet ' 

The open space ' immediately ' hehind ' t|«f. teqfe 
aad baggage of the trihunes, extending 'to thft 

R 4 , ' ' ' 
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and left of the space allotted to the general, was as- 
signed on one side to a foruin, and on the other, to 
the quaestor and his department (r^ re ra/xia, koX 
reus afjLa rodr^ Those are marked 7 

and 8, hut wo arc not told on which side they re- 
spectively stood. 

Still further to the rinht and left of the praeto- 
rinm in 9, 10, and 9', 10', looking respectively to- 
wards the forum and the qnaestorium, were a 
hody of cavalry, selected from the oxtraordinarii 
cqiiites (ot rwj/ iiriKeKriav irtrewy d7rrfXe«:TOi), and 
a body of cavalry serving as volunteers out of com- 
pliment to the general {ml rives rSsv ideXovrTjthv 
(rrpa.revofxivocv rf r&v im&rtav analogous, 

prohahly, to the Evocali ot later times. Back to 
hack with these, looking towards the rampart, in 
11, T2and iV T2', were quartered the foot-soldiers 
helonging to the same classes as the cavalry just 
named. On the niarcli, these troops were always 
near the person of th(' consul and of the quaestor, 
and served as a sort of body-guard to them. Their 
number is nowhere specified, and hence the exact 
space required for their accommodation cannot be 
determined. 

In 13 and 13', looking towards the qiiaestorium, 
piaetorium, and forum, were quartered the re- 
mainder of the extraordinarii equites. Back to 
back with these, facing the ramparts m 14 and 14^, 
were the lemaiiider of the extraordinarii pedites. 
The spaces marked 15, 15' on the flanks of 13, 14, 
13h 14', were assigned to foreign troops or to allies 
not included in the regular contingent, who might 
chance to be present (to7s aX\o<p{>\ois ml ro7s iK 
rod mipov Tpo(ryiyyop.evoLS (rvfxindxois). 

The form of the camp was an exact square (rerpd- 
ymov IcrSTrkevpov)^ the length of each side being 
201 7 B,oman feet. 

The clear space between the ramparts and the 
tents (^mtei'vaUnm) was 200 feet, and this was of 
the greatest service in facilitating tlxe marching in 
and out of the soldiers without crowding or confu- 
sion. Here, also, cattle and other booty were kept 
and guarded ; and the breadth was sufficient to 
prevent any ordinary missile or fire-brand hurled 
into the camp from doing serious injury. 

The principal street, sindching riglit across in 
front of the tents of the trihimcs, was 100 feet 
wide and was named Princlpui, It will be ob- 
served that the lengthened lines of the ten turmac 
and manipuli in each division is intersected at the 
termination of the first five by a road fifty feet 
wide, called the Via Quintam. The position of 
the remaining five viae in the fore-part of the 
camp, all of which intersect the Via Quintana at 
right angids, will be understood at once by in- 
specting the plan, the width of each being >50 feet 

When two consular armies encamped together 
within the same rampart, two ordiruiry camps were, 
it may be said, applied to each other at the ends 
nearest to their respective praetoria. The two prac- 
toria faced in opposite directions, and the legions of 
the two consuls stretched their lines in front of 
each praetorium, so that the figure’of the camp was 
now no longer a square, but a rectangle, whose 
length was twice that of an ordinary camp, the 
breadth being the same. 

Although the words of Polybras are, as a whole, 
so full and clear that we can have little difficulty 
in forming a distinct conception of the caxnp which 
lie describes and in delineating the different parts, it 
must not bo concealed that ho has altogether passed 
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over many important points on which wc should 
desire information, and that occasionally his lan- 
guage is not entirely free from amhiguity. 

Under the head of omissions, we must note — ■ 

1. The absence of all information with regaid 
to the manner m which the Veldes were disposed 
of. These, at the time when Polybius wrote, 
amounted to 1200, or, at the lowest computation, 
to 1000 for each legion; and taking the same 
nnmhor for the contingent ol the Socii, we shall 
thus have a hody of at least 4000 meii unprovided 
for. It is tme that he subsequently states, in a 
passage which wc quote below, that tlic velites 
kept guard by night, and by day along the whole 
extent of the rampart, and that they were stationed 
in bodies of ten to watch the gates. Ilcncc some 
have supposed that the light-armed troops always 
bivouacked outside the camp ; others, that they 
occupied the intcrvallum ; others, that, just as in 
the line of battle, tlicy did not form a distinct 
corps, but were distributed among the liastatl, 
principes, and triarii, according to a given ratio, so 
ill like manner they were, in the camp, qnarteri'd 
along with those divisions to which they were at- 
tached in the field. The velites ceased to form 
a portion of tlie legion about the time of Marius, 
and consequently tiui; later Roman writers throw no 
light upon the question. It is remarkable, also, 
that while Polybius passes them over completely in 
the internal arrangements of his camp, so also he 
takes no notice whatsoever of them when di^scrihing 
the aptnen or the order of march in which an army 
usua,lly advanced. 

2. No mention is made of the hpaii Lipsius, 
in his plan of a Roman camp after Polybius, assigns 
to them a compartment next to the praetorium on 
the side opposite to that where the qiiaostorimn 
stood ; hut this is merely a conjecture. 

3. The pmefecU sociomin likewise «aro passed 
over. Since they corresponded among the troops 
of the allies to the trihiini in the legions, it seems 
highly probable that their tents were ranged along 
a prolongation of the line on which the latter stood, 
and thus they also would be placed immediately 
opposite to and looking towards the soldiers under 
tlxfir immediate command. 

4. The number of tents allowed to each maniple 
or century is nowhere stated, and conHe(pumtly 
the number of men in each tent is unknown, noV 
are wo very distinctly told how the centurions and 
other ofliecrs of the infantry and cavalry inferior to 
the tribunes were ])rovided for ; it is merely said 
that the Ta^i'apxat in each maniple took the first 
tents on each side, tha,t is, probably, at each end 
of the row which held one waniphf. 

5. With regard to the fintificatums of the camp 
it is stated that the digging of the ditch (raippela) 
and the formation of the rampart (xapaKimoda) 
upon two sides of the camp was assigned to the 
socii, each division taking that side along which it 
was quartered ; while the two remaining sides 
were in like manner completed by. the legionaries, 
one by each legion, The work upon each side 
was portioned out among the mmnples, the cen- 
turions acted as inspectors of the ‘tasks performed 
by their respective companies, and the genqml 
superintendence was undertaken hy two of the 
tribunes. The nature and the dimensions of the 
defences we not, however, specified Those con- 
sisted of a ditch (j(?w^a),the earth from which was 
thrown inwards, and formed, along with tmf and 
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stones, into a mound {ariqer)^ on the summit of 
which a strong palisade of wooden stakes (sudcs^ 
mlii) was fixed forming the rampart ( Vulkim g. 
Vallm — We can scarcely doubt that 
the depth of the ditch, together wdth the height 
and breadth of the agger, were, under ordinary- 
circumstances, fixed; but the measurements in- 
cidentally mentioned in isolated passages do not 
perfectly accord with each other. Among the 
works at Dyrrhachium (Caes. B. C. iii. 611) vre ' 
read of a ditch 15 feet deep, and a vallum 10 feet 
high and 10 feet broad ; in the war against the 
Beliovaci and other Gaulish tribes we find Caesar 
(B. G. viii. 9) fortifying his camp with a double 
ditch, 15 feet deep, with perpendicular sides 
(directis /«/en7n«s), and a vallum 1 ‘2 feet high, on 
the top of which was a hreast-work (loricula) and 
numerous towers three stories high connected with 
each other by bridges, the sides of these bridges 
next to the enemy being protected by a hreast- 
woik of fascines {mminea lorictda). Both of these, 
however, as well as several others which we might 
quote, must he regarded as special cases. The 
practice of a later period is, as we shall sec below, 
more clearly defined by Hygimis and others. 

0. Neither the number nor the names of the 
openings in the vallum are gi\cn. We have 
abundant evidence to prove that there were four : 
— (1) Porta Principalis dextra and (2) Porkt 
Principalis sinhiru at the two extremities of the 
wide street called Prwapia ; (3) Porla Pnietoria 
s. Bai/raordinaHa, so called from being situated on 
tliat side of the camp nearest to the pnictorium 
and in the immediate vicinity of the quarters of 
the miraordinarii ; (4) Porta Dccumana^m called 
from being situated on that end where the tenth 
turmae and tenth maniples in each division were 
(piartered. This gate was also called Porta QMoesr- 
toria^ in conseipience, it would seem, of the 
torinm and the Forum having been at one time 
jilaced in its vicinity, and here umpiestionably 
stood the QMmto7-ium in the camp of llyginns, as 
we shall see below. Festus likewiho has the gloss 
^^ Quintafut appellatur porta in castris post jiraoto- 
rium, nbi rcrum utmwilium forum sit,” and from 
Quintum in the sense of Forum comes the modern 
Cantecfi. The pciqilexity caused by those state- 
ments has induced some critics to reverse the posi- 
tions of the Porta PraUenia and the Poria Da* 
cummm as marked in our plan ; but this alteration 
will give rise to difficulties still more serious, as 
may be scon from consulting Polybius and the 
authorities referred to at the end of this paragraph; 
for we find it expressly stated that the Porta Da- 
mmam was on that aide of the camp most remote 
from the enemy (abs tergo castrorum ; amrsa ms- 
trormn; deaumana mmimo petabaiur aversa Imti 
H/uglmtHms Mior\ leading out, as will be seen 
from tfie construction, in the direction from which 
wood, water, and other necessary supplies would 
be most easily and securely provided. (Liv. xh 
27, iii. 5, X. 32, xxxiv. 47 ; Tacit. Ann* i 66, iv. 

30 ; FestUB, s* w* Prmtorh porta, Pnmipulia, 
(Fdniana ; Sueton. Nen 26,) 

We can scarcely doubt that the Portae must 
have been always defended by barriers of some 
kind ; but when special precautions were required 
they were closed by regular gates defended by 
towers {portk fores aUmmqmlurr€$i'imomiUCm&* \ 
B* a* viil 9). 

7* In which direction did the Praetorkm kce? | 
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tow'ards the Porta Practoria or towards the hmions 
and the Porta Decumana ? On the reply to'' this 
question, uhich can be answered from coniecture 
only, depends the solution of the problem as to 
which was the Porta Principalis deaira and the 
P. P. sinistra. In like manner we cannot ascertain 
on which side of the Practorium the Quaestorinm 
was placed. But these are matters of small moment. 

The above are the most important omissions in 
the description of Polybius. Our limits will not 
permit us to do more than simply to indicate one 
important point where a certain degree of am- 
biguity in his phraseology has given rise to doubt, 
discussion, and an irreconcilable difference of opi- 
nion. After detailing the anungements adopted 
when two consular armies encamp together, he 
adds these remarkable woi*ds — orav de r’ 

dAAa p€v dxTavT&jy, S’ hyopoLv^ ual rh 
icai rh errparijyiov, piaov riOiaan t3>v h>o7p arpa- 
roTcedcav. Taking this sentence hy itself, if the 
text be pure, and if the word crrparove^cou !)e 
rendered, as ajqtarmitly it must be rendered, 
leg terns, then we should be led to the conclusion 
that in a single camp, the Praetorium, the ijuaesto- 
riuiu and the Forum were all sitiiatiid sonunvlume 
about th(‘ middle of the Via Quintana; and tliis 
conclusion Schelius, one of the most acute and 
learned writm's on the military affairs of the Ro- 
mans, has actually adopted. This, however, is so 
completely at variance with the whole previous 
narrative of the historian who occupies himself 
from the commencement with a single consiilar 
camp, and lays down the site of tlu* prmdoriimi, 
as we have done above, in a manner so clear as 
to admit of no cavil, the whole constniction, in 
fact, depending upon tlie spot thus assigned to the 
praetorium, that we are driven to make choice of 
one of these alternatives, either that there is a 
corruption lurking in the text, or that Polybius is 
hero alluding to some peculiar expiAient which 
was resorted to when two consular armies en- 
pmped beside each other, but w(‘re not actually 
included within the lines of a single camp. For a 
full and fair examination of this and of other dif- 
fimilties which suggest themselves upon a close ex- 
amination of Polybius and an impartial review of 
the chief arguments adduced by contending critics, 
the student may consult a tract entitled “ Polybii 
Castrorum llomanoimin fomae mteipwdatio, scrip- 
sit G. F. llettig,” 4to. Hannov. 1826. 

We now proceed to notice various particulars con- 
nected with the internal discipline of the camp. 

The Camp When an army encamped for 

the first time, the tribunes administeri'd an oath 
to each individual quartered or employed witlnu 
Hs limits, including slaves as well as freemen, to 
the effect that he would steal nothing out of tho 
camp, but if he chanced to find any property that 
he would bring it to the tribunes. We must sup- 
pose^ that the gcilemn promise being once made, wis 
considered as binding during tho whole campaign^ 
for it wotdd have been impossible to have repetited 
a ceremony so tedious at the close of each mmh* 
DkirihuHon of Duty amoftg the < In each 

legion the tribune® divided themselves into three 
sections of two each, and each section |n turn tm- 
dertook for two months the superintendence of -all 
matter® connected with the camp. It is not 'im- 
probable that one tribune in eaoli lection,, assumed 
the chief command upon alternate 
during alternate months, end > 
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rally speaks of one tribune only as acting, op of 

two when reference is made to botb. legions. 

Officers parade, — EYeiy morning at day-break 
tbe centurions and the equites presented them- 
selves before the tents of the tribunes, and the 
tribunes in lilce manner, attended perhaps by the 
centurions and equites, presented themselves at the 
praetorium. The orders for the day were^ then 
issued by the consul to the tribimes, communicated 
by the tribunes to the centurions and cqiiitos, and 
through the centurions and equites reached the 
soldiers at the proper time. 

Guards^ Scntmels, etc. — Out of the twenty 
manijiles of Principes and Tnarii in each legion, 
two were appointed to take charge of the broad 
passage or street called Principia, extending right 
across the camp in front of the tents of the tribunes. | 
This being the place of general resort during the 
day, and, as wc know from various sources, the ! 
part of the camp in which the altars and the eagles 
stood, great pains were taken that it should be kept 
perfectly clean and regularly watered, a labour 
which would fall very light when portioned out 
among four maniples. ; 

Of the remaining eighteen maniples of Prin- 
cipcs and Hastati in each legion, three were 
assigned by lot to each of the six tribunes, and of 
these tliree maniples one in turn rendered each 
day certain services to the tribune to whom it was 
specially attached. It took charge of bis tent and 
baggage, saw that the fonner was properly pitched 
upon ground duly levelled all round, and pro- 
tected the latter from damage or plunder. It also 
furnished two guards (c/>uAd/cc-ia) of four men 
each, who kept watch, some in front of the tent 
and some behind, among the horses. We may 
remark in passing, that four was the ro.gu1ar num- 
ber for a Roman guard (rpvKdtceLov) ; of these one 
always acted as sentinel, while the others enjoyed 
a certain degree of repose, ready, however, to start 
up at the first alarm. Compare the Acts of the 
Apostles, cap. xii. Trapadohs rdcrffapcri rerpadiois 
(TTpaTiarcoi/ (pvXdcrcretv aurdp. 

Tlie Triarii wore exempted from those duties 
imposed upon the Principes and Hastati, but each 
maniple of the Triarix furnished daily a guard of 
four men to that tunna of the jRquites wliich was 
quartered immediately behind them, in order to 
watch the horses, and to take care that they did 
not sustain any injury from getting entangled with 
their halters and heel ropes, or break loose and 
cause confusion and mischief. 

One xnaniple was selected each day from the 
whole legionary force, to keep guard beside the 
tent of the general, that ho might be secured 
alike from open danger and hidden treachery ; 
this honoumble task being devolved upon every 
maniple in rotation. Throe sentinels were usually 
posted at the tents of the quaestor and of the le- 
gati ; and by night sentinels kept wxitch at every 
maniple, being cliosen out of tbe maniple which | 
ther guarded. 

The Velites mounted guard hy day and by 
night along the whole extent of tbe vallum; to 
tlxem also in bodies of ten was committed the 
charge of the gates, while strong bodies of infirntry 
and cavalry were thrown forward in advance of 
each gate, to resist any sxxdden onset, and giro 
timely notice of the approach of the enemy, 

Plvmhim; esceuUas a^jere; cstndare; are the 
general terms used with reference to nioimting 
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guard whether by night or by day. npUiac ; 
vigihas agere ; vigilare; arc restricted to night 
duty : Exdibiae and Vigiliae frequently denote not 
only the service itself, but also the individuals 
who performed it. Stationes is used specially to 
denote the advanced posts thrown forward in front 
of the gates, Custodes or Cusiodme the parties 
who watched the gates themselves, Fraosidia the 
sentinels on the ramparts, but all these umrcls are 
employed in many other significations also. 

Going the Mounds. — In order to ascertain the 
vigilance of the night sentinels (vvicr spiral (pvXa-^ 
Kal) an ingenious sclieme was devised. Each 
guard ((pvkaK€Lov) consisted, as wc have seen, of 
four men, and each of these in turn stood sentinel 
for one of the four watches into which the night 
was divided. The sentinels to whom it fell to go 
upon duty in the first watch, were conducted in 
the afternoon to the tent of the tribune by lieute- 
nants of the maniples to which they belonged. 
Each of these men received from the tribune four 
small tokens (^vX^iipia), numbered from one to 
four for the four watches, and bearing also nunks 
indicating the legion, and maniple or century from 
which the guard was taken. The individual who 
received these tokens retained the one which an- 
swered to his own watch, and distributed the rest 
among his tliree comrades. Tlie duty of going the 
rounds ( Vigihas clrcwh'e s. circunure, comp. Fest. 
s. V. fraxare) was committed to the Eijnites, and 
for this purpose each legion supplied daily four, 
picked out from each tunna iii rotation by the 
commander of the troop. The eight persons thus 
selected decided by lot in which watch they should 
make their rounds, two being assigned to each 
watch. They then repaired to the tribune, and 
each individual received a written order specifying 
the posts which he was to visit, every post being 
visited m each wmteh by one or other of the two 
to whom the watch belonged. They then repaired 
in a body to the first maniple of the Triarii, anrl 
.there took up their quarters, because it was tlic 
duty of one of tbe centurions of that maniple to give 
notice of tbe commencement of eacli W'atch by a 
trumpet blast. At tlio appointed time each oqmss, 
accompanied liy some friends, who acted as wit- 
nesses, visited all the posts named in his written 
order, from each sentinel whom ho found on the 
alert he received one of the tokens described 
above, but if the sentinel wais asleep or absent, 
then the eques of the rounds culh'd upon his com- 
panions to witness the fact, and dejfarUicl. ''J'he 
same process was followed by all the others, anrl 
on the following morning the office's of tlie rminrls 
repaired to the amt of the tribune and delivr rml 
up the tokens. If the immlier of t}u*se was fouml 
to bo complete, then all was wrdl, but if any one 
was wanting, then it could hr^ at oiuie ascertained 
to what guard, and to vvhat wmteh tluj missing 
token belonged. The cmiturton of tlie company 
was ordered to bring forward the men implix-atmi, 
and they were confronted with the ofllcer of the 
rounds. If the latter could prove hy means of his 
witnesses, that ho had actually visited the post in 
question, and found tlie sentinel asloep or absent, 
then the guilt of the sentined could not be a matter 
of doubt ; but if tho ofiiccr failed to ostablwh this, 
then tho blaino foil tipon himself, and in either 
case tho m%rit was forthwith itiade over to a 
court martial. Sometimes wo find centurions, tri-r 
^ buncs, and even tho general wi chief represented 
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as going the roamds, but under ordinary circum- 
stances, the duty was performed as we have de- 
scribed. (Liv. xxii. 1, xxviii. 24 ; Sail. Jug 45. ; 
Tacit. ITisL ii. 29.) 

Watchword . — The watchword for the night was 
not conmnmicated verbally, but by means of a 
small rectangular tablet of wood (^Xareiov imy^- 
ypafjLfiepov — tesbcra — to be carefully distinguished 
from the ^vKij<piov of the last paragraph), upon 
which it was wTitten. One man was chosen out 
of each of those maniples and tiirmac which were 
quartered at that extremity of the hues most remote 
from the Principia. Each of these individuals 
(feifserarius) repaired towards sunset to the tent of' 
the tribune, and received from him a tesi^era, on 
wdrich the password and also a certain number or 
mark were inscribed. With this he returned to 
the maniple or turma to which he belonged, and 
taking witnesses, delivered it to the officer of the 
next adjoining maniple or turma, and he to the 
next until it had passed along the whole line, when 
it was returned by the person who received it last 
to the tribune. The regulation was that the whole 
ot the tesserae should be restored before it was 
diirk, and if any one was found wanting at the 
appointed time, the row to which it Ixdonged could 
be at once discovered by means of the iiumljer or 
mark noticed above, an investigation took place at 
once into the cause of the delay, and punishment 
was inflicted upon the parties found to lie in fault 

Not only mere passwords were circulated in this 
manner, but also, occasionally, general orders, as 
when we read in Livy, xxvii. 46, Tessera jier 
eastra ah Livio coiisulc data erat, ut tribuiium tri- 
bimus, centurio centurionem, eques oquitem, pedes 
poditem acciperct” 

Although the tosserarliis received the tessera from 
the tribune, it proceeded in the first instance from 
the commandor-in-chief, as we may perceive from 
the passage just quoti'd, and many others. Under 
the empire it was considered the peculiar function 
of the prince to give the watchword to his guards. 
(Tacit. J nth i. 7 ; comp. Suet ClamL 42, Nor. 9.) 

Jiraahwg up a Camp. — On the first signal being 
given by the trumpet, the tents were all struck and 
the baggage packed, the tents of the general and 
the tribunes being disposed of bt‘foro the others 
were touched. At the second signal the baggage 
'vvas placed upon the beasts of burden ; at the third, 
the whole army began to move, 

II, C^Mp OP IlyoiKira 

Passing over a space of about 250 years, we 
find ourselves amidst an order of things altogether 
new. The name Legionm still remains, but all the 
ancient divisions, with the exception of the C<3«- 
turim, have disappeared. The distribution of the 
soldiers into Veliias, IXasiati, Primipm^ and Triuni 
did not endure more than half a century ate the 
era of Polybius ; the organization by maniples was 
about the same period in a great measure super- 
seded by the cohorts, and the cavalry were de- 
tached from the infantry and farmed independent 
coips. In like^ manner the after the admis- 
sion of the Italian states to the Roman, franchise, 
ceased to fom a separate class, and their place is 
now occupied hy a motley crew of foreigners mid 
barbarians serving in bands, designated by strange 
titles. We are reminded also that thb republican 
fom of government had given way to the dom.inxtm 
of a single individual by the appcaronco of a mul- 1 
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titnde of honsolmld tioopr. and imperial body- 
guards, distinguished by various appeliat ions, and 
invested with peculiar privileges. A comidete 
Roman aimy did not now consist of Uumauao 
Legiemes cum Sociis^ or of Leglo^es cum Soclh et 
Am'nkis, but of Legioncs cum Sujplemejiiis., the 
I term Supphmenta including the whole of the veiffijus 
; denomination.s alluded to above. In what ibllows, 
we shall attempt to delineate a summer camp (cr/s- 
ira acsiivalia), intended to contain three legions, 
with their supplements, a force, which in the time 
of Hyginiis corresponded to the regular eonaiikir 
army of the sixth and seventh centuries of the city. 
It is hut right, however, to call attention to the 
fact, that we do not here tread upon groumi so 
hnn as when Polyiiius was oiir guide. The text 
of Ilygmua presents many diffieultlos and many 
corruptions ; and there aie not a few" passages in 
which wc arc thrown too niudi upon conjecture. 
This, liowever, be it understood, applies ahnost 
ex(‘lusively to the mimue details, for tlie geiu''ral 
outline of tliewliole is clear and well ascerUiiucd. 
Tile plan .sliekhed below, is tal'.en almost (Uitircly 
from richelius, and the proportions of the ditTerciit 
jarts are careiitlly preserved. Oiniliing lu this 
case the gimmetncal oonstrur thin, we proceed at 
once to rxjdaiii the ft«ure. 

The jioint from winch the wlirdt'* of theraenrsure- 
ments ]>ro('ecfled is murkial witli a small cro.%s, and 
was callisl (trama, tliat being the name of an in- 
strument oinpl(>yc‘d hy Bnrve>or.s aiiah»gous, m its 
uROvS at least, to the modtu'u cross stalV, plane taldc 
and level. 

The general form of the iindosure was an oblong, 
the two longer sides being at equal distunccM from 
the Groma, rounded off at the angles {atigtdoH ctis~ 
tivnim drcbaire oportet)^ 2.429 fret in lengtli by 
1G20 feet ill breadth, the general rule lining tinit 
the length should exciM'd t!m hreadth b}” one third 
(pudni in quanh/m fieri poinerd frrtmtu rm> dehe* 
hind); whmi larger it was called f*udra Cfamea^ 
liecause, .qays Hygiims, the ordinary BiHrmam or 
bugle cmilil not be heard distinctly from erne ex- 
tremity to the other. 

The Groma stood in the middle of the? primdpal 
street (K/oj Primpalh)., which wm sixty feet 
wide, extending right amiss the cam|n witfi the 
twm Portae l^nmiptdee at its extrrmitii'S. I’he 
two remaining gates, which, like tlm former, r«‘- 
tained their ancient names, tverc the Porta iVa*- 
jfonV, which was nearest to the enemy {pmia 
praeUtria semper Jmtem spertare dcfict)., and the 
Porta /kcmna7i(f^ and tliesc were placed in the 
centre of the two shorter sides of the oblong, 
Immediahdy bfduml the Gromn, a rectangular 
space, 720 feet long by IBO broad, was set apart 
for the emperor or coirnmnnhu’-iiMdiief, and, m in 
the consular camp, teamed the /^raetariunL Im- 
madiately bcdiind the Fmc'torium, that is to say, 
at the extremity most distant from the Groma,’ a 
street called the Via (fi'mhma.^ 49 feet wide, ex- 
tended across the camp parallel to the Via IVIn- 
cipalia.^ When the camp exceeded the ordinary* 
diraenuiomH then two additional gates were formed 
at the extremities of the Via Quintana, the breadth 
of which was in that case increased to 50 frei 
^ It will be loen at a glance t|mfc the camp wa$ 
divided into three segments by the VkFrineipidis 
and the Via Each of these BOpiiatf 

had a name. The whole of the ' middle 
lying to the right mi the left of the 
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(F%. 3.) 

POaTA PRAETQRIA 







, ; »»ORTA oecUMAMA 

formed tlie Latem Frmtorii Tlie semeiitmclttaed HU legiones Ijemg tlio most trustwortliy of tlie 
Ijetweett tlie Via Principalis and tffat side of the troops m the provinces, were qwartered by cohorts 
camp in which the Porta Pmetoria stood formed the next to the rampart all round tlie camp, encircling 
Pr(^miura, The segment inclnded between the completely With their lines the masses of foreigners, 
Via Quintana and that side of the camp in which who, together with the imperial gnards, formed 
the Poria Demrmm stood formed the mt&iiura, the supplementa. 
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A clear space of 60 feet (intermlhim) was left 
between the tents of the legionaries and the ram- 
parts, and they were separated from the quarters 
of the other troops, whom they surrounded, by a 
street called the Via Sagularis^ which ran com- 
pletely round the camp, so that the whole of the 
legionaries, with the exception of the first cohort 
in each legion, and three ordinary cohorts for whom 
there is not room in the outer ring, were bounded 
on one side by the intcrvalliim and on the other 
by the Via Sagulans. The remaining streets not 
particularly specified were comprehended under the 
general name Vine Vidnariae s. Vlchiales, and 
their breadth was 20 feet. 

The defences of a camp might he fourfold: — 1. 
Fossa. 2. Vallum. 3. Cermli. 4. Ama. 

1. The Fossa might be of two kinds, a. The 
Fossa fustigata^ with both sides sloping, so as to 
form a wedge ; or, 6, the Foksa Pwnca^ of which 
the outer side was perpendicular, the inner side 
sloping, as in the fossa fastigata. The breadth in 
either case was to he at least 5 feet, the depth 
3 feet. Outside of each gate a ditch was dug ex- 
tending on both sides somewhat beyond the pate : 
this, on account of its shoitness, was culled Titulus^ 
and in front of the titulus was a small semicircular i 
redoubt (clarlcula). 

2. The Vallum was formed of eartli and turf, or 
of Hioric, 6 feet in height, 8 feet broad. 

3. When the nature of tlie ground did not 
admit of the construction of a sullicient •vallum, 
then a cho\aixx dc frisc (eerro//) was substituted. 

4. When neither a Vailum nor Cervoli could be 
employed, then the camp was surrounded by a 
ring of armed men four deep, numerous sentries 
were posted in each line, and the cavalry patrolled 
in turn in every direction. 

The words of Ilyginus would lead us to sup- 
pose that when no dfing(‘r was apprehended, a 
ditch alone was considered sufficient ; and even 
this was e.xoavated merely for the sake of exercis- 
ing the men {causa dhdpllnae). 

We c:in now proceed to point out in wdiat 
manner the three segments were occupied, refer- 
ring to the numbers on the figure, it being under- 
stood that, as before, we shall not enter here into 
any discussions regarding the origin and character 
of the (Ufierent battalions named, all information 
upon such matters being given in the article Rx- 

KliCITU.S. 

A. Practormm ct Latcra Praetoriu 

1. Practoriunu 2. Arese, on which public sa- 
crifice was ollbred. The position assigned to them 
is conjectural ; but they were, at all events, in the 
immediate vicinity of this spot. 3. Auguratorimn, 
in which the Imperator took the auspices — the 
altars were perhaps erected in front of tins place, 
at least such was the case sometimes. (See Tacit. 
Ann. XV. 30, where the form A'ug^tralc is em- 
ployed.) 4. Tribunal^ the elevated platfajrm from 
which addresses were delivered to the troops. 
Close to the practorium was a guardhouse {stationi 
dan oportei seeimdum practonum pede^s mgtnti)* 

5. Comites Imperator k, the personal staff of the 
Imporator, among whom the chief place, next to 
the Via Principalis, was assigned to the Praefectus 
Praeterio. 6. Fqmim singuiures Imperatoru d 
Ptpuies Pradoriuni : the number of these was 
variable ; hut Ilyginus gives as an average 450 
of the former and 400 of the latter. 7. Vohorles 
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pruetoriae quatuor. Primipilares. Evocaii. Offi- 
ciates. The praetorians were allowed twice as 
much space as the troops of the line. 8. Alae 
quingenariae quatuor. 9. In each of the spaces 
marked 0, on the extreme right and left of the 
Praetorium, bordering on the Via Sagularis (per 
rigorem viae sagularis) was placed the first co- 
hort and the veanllarH of one legion. The first 
cohort and the vexillarii of the remaining legion 
will be found in the Praetentura. 'J'he first co- 
hort of a legion contained PGO men, being twice as 
numerous as the others ; the veaillurd of a legion 
amounted to about 500. 

B. Praetentura, 

10, Scamnum Legatoruin. The quarters of the 
legati. \\. Scanmuml'nbunorum, Immediately 
behind the legati, were the legionary tribunes and 
the triljunes of the praetorian cohorts. 

In the language of surveyors, scamnum %vas a rec- 
tangular figure, whose breadth exceeded its length, 
siriga a rectangular figure, whose length exce<*(bsd 
its breadth. So, 8ig7ia and Tahultmini are the terms 
used with reference to the direction of the length 
and breadth respectivedy : thus, Cohors priina 
causa signorum et aquilae intra viam sagulariam, et 
liuoniam duplum nmnemm habet, duplam pedatu- 
ram accipiet, ut, puia, siguts pedes mitum riginii, 
tabtdino pedes trcceufos sej'fq/inia, lui slgnis centum 
(icioginia iahuUno pedes ducentos (piadraghitaP It 
is the more luwessary to call att(*niion to this, bo- 
caii.se these significations have been pushed o\(‘r 
liy the best lexicographers, and we find that some 
modern expounders of Ilyginus imagine Pahttlhum 
to have been an office wlnu'e the books and ac- 
counts of the legion were kept. Another example 
of the use of these words will be given below. 
12. Aloe milliariae quatuor^ one in each of tlu'se 
I fimr compartments. 13. Vuktudinarimn^ the hos- 
I pital for the sick soldiers. M, Vete.rmanum^ tho 
I hospital for the sick horses. 15, 16. Cimsid, 

\ marines employed as pioneers. Mauri ergdies 
\ sexccfiii. Pamionii Vetcdarli ociingentL These 
two bodies of light cavalry were quartered near 
tlie classici, because, when the latter were s<mt in 
advance to clear the way, they were guarded by 
the former. 17. Eaploratores. Ckmeral Roy in his 
plan places them in these two small compartments, 
but it appears more probable from the words of 
Hyginua, that they were quartered all together 
on the side next to 19. 18 and 19. The first 

cohort of the remaining l(‘gion and its Veaillarih 

On the opposite side of the Via Praetoria, tliree 
l(*gionary cohorts, for wdioni there was not sufficient 
space outside of tho Via Sagularis. 

In the Praetentura stood also the Fahdca or 
workshop of the carpenters and armourv'rH, erectxA 
at a distance from tho Validudliiarium, ho that 
the noise might not disturb tin* patients. 

Within the scamnum of the li*gati were the 
Soholm of tho first cohorts, tiie ]»!aces apparently 
whore the superior (ifficers of tho legions assembled 
in order to receive the gfuiend orders of the day. 

C» Rclmtura, 

20. Qumstorinm. This space corresponded in 
name only ^ with the Quaeitorium of the Poljhlan 
camp, for it was no longer assigned to a qtjweito 
(Qtmsiorium diciiur qmd aUquando Md 'qmmi&m 
j^attiram' aecqmrint)* It was occupied W 
pmoners of rank, hostoges, and 
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peiiiaps the Praofcctus Castrounn may have hoen 
quartered, unless we are to look for him among 
the Comtes Imperatoris. 

21. Skdo)im ceutanac dme^ who guarded the 
r(‘ar of the practoriimi, and always kept close to 
the person of the iraperator. These, like the prae- 
torians, had double space assigned to them. 

22. Cohortm (‘cpbitutae md/ianac dime, Cohortos 
cqudoiae, qidnijenariac quafuor, 

23. (Jahottes pcdUttlae milliitrkte Ires, CvhMes 
peddatae <pii/i(jenan<te trt'S. 

24. Ncdmies. Rarl)ariaii troops. PaJmyreid 
qulryetdi Cucitte nofipenlL Pad septingenfi, Bri- 
tobses (ptmtjenii, Cantahri sepiimfentL Among 
these we find cnmnGrated Suiimdares, a word 
whiuh no one has succeeded in cxplaming, hut it 
is in all prohahility a corrupt form. 

Canicla with thedr riders (caiueli aim suis epi- 
hails) were frequently included among the con- 
stituents of an army, being used both in oliensive 
operations, and also in carrying plunder. 

Two points strike us forcibly when we compare 
the camp of Ilyginus with that of Polybius ; first, 
the flimsy character of the fortifications, which 
must be attributed to tlie disinclination felt Ity 
the soldiers to perform regularly and steadily the 
same amount of labour wiiicli was cheerfully c-ve- 
cuted by soldiers of the republic ; and, secondly, 
the desire every where visible to economise space, 
and comjircss every thing within the narrowest 
possible limits. Although the numbers of an army, 
such as we have been considering above, camiot be 
determined with absolute precision, they must, 
on the lowest computation, have exceeded 40,000 
men, and these were crowded together into less 
than one half the space which they would have 
occupied according to the ancient system, the pro- 
portion of cavalry, moreover, being much larger in 
the imperial force. The camp of Pol 3 d)ius 5 calcii 
lated for less than 20,000, contains upwards of 
four millions of square feet, while the camp of 
Il^'giiius embraces little mure than tluue millions 
and seven hundred thousand. 

We may conclude with a few words upon a 
topic entirely passed over by Polybius, but on 
which Il^^giniis affords ample information in so far 
as the usages of his own day arc concerned — the 
num Iier and arrangement of the tents. 

A double row of tents (papUmm) facing each 
other, with a space between fur piling the arms of 
the soldiers, and for receiving the beasts of burden 
and the baggage, was termed S'trkjia; a single row, 
with a corresponding space in front, IlomlstrlgiuM, 
The normal breadth of a Stripa was 0*0 feet, of a 
Jhmktrigkm 30 feet, made up as follows : — 

1 0 feet wore allowed for the depth of each tent, 

6 feet for a passage behind the tent, 5 feet for 
the arms piled in front of the tent, i) feet for the 
jiimmta and baggage j tobil 30 feet for the hemi- 
Btrigium, which doubled for the striga gives 60,t]ic 
space between the rows being 28 feet. The length 
of the striga or hemistrigium varied according to 
circumstances. 

A full legionary century (pkna e$niuna\ when 
Ilyginus wrote, consisted of 80 men, who occu- 
pied _10 papiliones. The length allowed for each 
papilio was 1*2 feet, 10 feet for the papilio itself, 
and 2 feet for lateml passages (ineremmium ten- 
Burm\ and thus the length of the line along 
which tlie papiliones of a century stretched was 
10x12 -5=5 120 feet. Out of this the centurioh 


had a space allotted to him equal to that required 
fur 2 t(mts, so that the privates of the century oc- 
cuj/ied 8 tents only, that is, they were quartered 
at the rate of 10 men to each tent. Rut since KJ 
men or 4 guards (rerpaSta) in (‘ucli ctmtury W(‘re 
always out Uj;)on duty, there nere never more 
than o men actually in a tent at the same time. 

(Fig. 4.) 

Slriffa of tu/o centuries 
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wv. jiu tiJKi leer. in 

breadth, containing 7200 square feet, was allotted 

(Fig. 5.) 


l&mlslrtpfbm, of one Ceuduri/ 


I to 2 centuries, and since an ordinary legionary 
cohort contained 6 centuries, it follows tliat the 
space required for each coliort ( pedatura cohorils) 
of 480 men was 21,000 sipiare feet. 

The troops were usually quartered in cohorts, 
and these miglit be variously dLsjiosed, it being 
always desirable that a whole century should 
alwaj^s be ranged in an unbroken line. 

If llio striga was equal to one century in length, 
thou the cohort would occupy three strigae in 
breadth, that is, a space 120 fetst long, by 180 
broad -= 21,000 square feet. See fig. (G.) 

(Fig. G.) 
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If tlm striga was equal in length to two centtmes, 
then the cohort would occupy one whole striga 
and a hemistrigium, that is, a space 240 feet long by 
90 feet broad =s 21,000 square feet See %. (7.) 
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Tf tlio strig'i Avas crnial in lengtii to tlircc can- only, or a space JJGO fci't long l)y GO feet Ijioad 
tiix'ies, then the coliort would occui>y one btriga =:^21,GOO fc(|uare feet. Sci* 
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^ It IS to be observed that in the plan of the camp 
given above, the legionary cohorts on the longer 
•sides are in strigae of 24 0‘ feet in length, those on 
the shorter sides in strigae of 360 feet in length. 

Wiieii the number of legions in an army was 
greater in ])roportion to the supplementa than in 
the array which wo liave reviewed, then in order 
tlnit tiiey might still be ranged outside of the Via 
Sagiilai’is, the strigae presented their breadth to 
the vallum instead of tlieir length, or to use the 
teclmical plirahC, the huigth which in the foniicr 
ease had been a.sRigned to the Shput^ was now 
given to the fuhuhiiuni ((^uodsi hujioHGs p/uws ac- 
ceperimiis et mpplemoitu pauawm ut mcessarmm 

Go/iofiits drat vaf/um cradrins potiore couv&dcmus 
pedalimtm^ Quon PUJBiiAT SKjiNiS a'AnULiNo da- 
BiM ns). 

If A B he the line of the vallum, C will repre- 
Rtuit the position of the cohort in the one case, D 
m the other. 



Josephus, in his account of the JetvlHh wnr, 
takes siiecial notice of the Roman (‘ncampimmts, 
and, although ho does not entm* into minute details, 
his ohHervation.s, with which we slmll conclude 
this article, form a useful supplement to llygiims. 
It is evident from the niiinenius artisans for whojis 
workshops are provided, Irom the towers with 
which tlie vallum was strengthened, anti from the 
precaution of setting fire to every thing left iaddiul, 
that the words of the historian rt‘ftT chiefly to 
Casdu Stativa. lie liegins hy remarking (/A *4 
111 . 5) that the Romang when invading an enemy'’a 
countiy never hazard an engagement nntil they 
have fortified a camp (av irph Hirrorrat pdxv^ 
Tetxicrai (rrpardmBoy)^ which, in form, is a square 
{oiap'erpetTaL 8e TrapepSoX^} Tergdywyov), with four 
gates, one on each side. 5’he rampart hy which 
it is ^surrounded exhibits the appearance of’ a wall 
fui lushed with towers at eguul distances, and in 
the spaces between the towers is placed the aitil! cry- 
ready for immediate service (ro6s n 
Kcd rcaTaxeArar, real AiOofitlAct, /cal vuv ucfKT^jpKm 
opyapoif riOiacnp,^ diravra vphs rdv BoAdv tnnpa),. 

I ho camp is divided conveniently hy stnwts, In 
the middle are the tents of the ofliccrs, and in thc! 
very centre of all the pratdorium (t?) (rrpariymp) j 
there is also a forum (^ciyopd tis 
and a place for artificers 

^ great mmiber follow the aim/ with 
huxldmg tools, and seats for the tribunes and con* 
tnnons (^mot r6 Aox«7o7v leal ra^dpxmfiY where 
they decide any disputes which may arise. Wlien 
necewHury («< U 4TcuyGt) a ditch ii dug all round, 
tour cubits deep and four cuhlte broad, 

A^fc day dawn (M rV fw) all the Boldiwf 
repair to the tents of thoir resptajtivo ceitturjoiif '* 
{m r&vs €mT0P7dpxm) and salute them m the ‘ 
ceutunons repair to the tiibtmos (wphi' 'rO'li'r 
along with whom all 
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(rafiapxaO repair to the cominander-iii chief, from 
whom they receive the watchword (cr»j/Ae?ov) and 
the general orders of the day, to he conve 3 ’’ed by 
them to their respective divisions. 

When a camp is broken up, at the first blast of 
the trumpet the soldiers strike the tents, and pack 
up the utensils ; at the second they load the mules 
and other beasts of burden, set fire to eveiy thing 
which could prove serviceable to an enemy, and 
stand like couisors road} to start forward on a 
race ; the third gives the last warning that all 
things being now prepared every man must bo in 
his place. Then the herald, standing at the right 
hand of the general, demands thrice if they are 
ready for war, to which they all respond with loud 
and repeated cheers that they are ready, and for 
the most part, being filled with martial ardour, 
anticipate the question, and raise their right hands 
on high with a shout. {B. J, lii. 5. § 4.) [ W. R.] 

CATAGO'GIA [icaraydiyia), [Anagogia.] 

CATAGRAPIIA. [Pictura.] 

CATA'LOGUS {icariXQyos)^ the catalogue of 
those persons in Athens who were liable to regular 
military service. At Athens, those persons Sono 
who possessed a certain amount of property, were 
allowed to serve in the regular infantry, whilst the 
lower class, the thetes, had not this privilege. Thus 
the former are called ol e/c KaraK6yov arTpaxe^oy- 
res, and the latter ot rov icaraKSyov. (Xen. 
JML ii. 3. § 20.) Those who were exempted by 
their age from militar 3 >" service, are called by 
Demostiicnes {Da St/nt, p. 167.) ol inep rhy 
icardXoyov, It appears to have been the duty of 
the generals (crTparyjyol) to make out the list of 
persons liable to service [Astrateias Graphe], 
in which duty they were probably assisted by the 
demarch i, and sometimes by the ^ovXevral, (Dem. 
c. Polt/cL p, 120B.) 

CATALU'SEOS TOU DEMOU GRAPIIE' 
{imrokhaecos rov Z‘i]ixov ypaip'l}), was an action 
brought against those persons wlio had altered, or 
attempted to alter, the democratical form of go- 
vernment at Athens. A person was also liable to 
this action who held any public office in the state 
after the democracy had been subverted, (Audoc. 
de 3ff/isL p, 46.) This action is closely connected 
with the TTpoiocrias TTpodoriq, t7)s 

TTOkem, ^ ivl mTaXirei rod S^/xou, Demosth. 
G. Tmocr, p. 748), with wdiich it appears in some 
cases to have been almost identical. The form of 
proceeding was the same in both cases, immely, by 
eUayyaMa, In the case of mrakdixecas rod 
the punishment was death ; the property of the 
ofiendcr was confiscated to the state, and a tenth 
part dedicated to Athena. (Andoc. De 3lpt 
p. 48.) 

CATAFHRA^CTI (Hard^paicroi). 1, Heavy- 
armed cavalry, the horses of wliich were also co- 
vered with defensive armotir (Serv. ad Virg. Aen» 
xl 771), whence they are called by Pollux (i, 140) 
T€ptir$<ppaypivou The armour of the horses con- 
sisted either of scale armour, or of plates of metal, 
which had different names according to the parts of 
the body which they protected. Pollux (I 140) 
speaks of the TTpoperanrldm, irapdfmop, rapdfiov, 
TTporrepvtdLov, sraparrXevpidiov, vrapapTipi^iov, fra- 
paKvnpidtoi'. Among many of the Eastern nations, 
who placed their chief dependence upon their 
cavalry, we find horses protected in this manner ; 
but among the Homans wo do not read of any 
troops of this description till the later times of the 
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empire, when the discipline of the legions was de- 
stroyed, and the chief dependence began to be 
placed on the ca^alry. 

This species of troops was common among the 
Persians from the earliest times, from wdiom it was 
adopted by their Macedonian conquerors. (Liv. 
XXXV. 48 ; xxxvii. 40.) In the army of the elder 
Cyrus, Xenophon {Q/r. vi. 4. § 1) says that the 
horses were protected by coverings for the forehead 
and chest (jpofiercjorLdiois ml fTpocrrepyidioLs) ; 
and the same was the case with the army of Arta- 
xerxes, when he fought with liis younger brothor. 

! (Xen. Anab. i. 8. § 7.) Troops of this description 
; were called clihanarii by the Persians {cataphracU 
eqidiesi, quos cUbanarios diditant Persae, Amm. 
Marc. xvi. 10 ; compare T.amprid. Alex. 8ev. 56). 
We first read of cataphracti in the Roman army in 
the time of Constantine. (Amm. Marc. L c.) 

% The word was also applied to ships which 
had decks, in opposition to Aphracti. [ Navis.] 

CATAPIEA'TER {Karaireiparrjpia, 0 o\ls), tlie 
lead used in sounding (ey r<p or faLhom- 

ing the depth of water in navigation. The mode 
of employing this instniment appears to have un- 
dergone no change for more than two thousand 
years, and is described with exactness in the ac- 
count of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck at Mc- 
lite. (Aefs, xxvii. 28.) A cylindiical piece of 
lead was attached to a long line, so as to admit of 
being thrown into the water in ad\aiico of the 
vessel, and to sink rapidly to the bottom, the line 
being marked with a knot at each fathom, to mea- 
sure the depth. (Rid. Ou<j. xix. 4; Kustatli. i/i 
IL V. 396.) By bmearing the bottom of the lead 
with tallow {unclum, Lueilius, ap, hid, L c.), spe- 
cimens of the ground were brought up, showing 
whether it was clay (Herod, ii. 5), gravel, or hard 
rock. [J. Y.] 

CATAPUBTA. [Tormentum.] 

CATAEACTA {mra^^aKrt^s), a portcullis, so 
called because it fell with great force and a loud 
noise. According to Vegetius (De Me MU. iv, 4), 
it was an additional defence, suspended by iron 
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rings and ropes, l)efore tlie gates of a city, in such 
a manner that, when the enemy had come up to 
the gates, the portcullis might bo let down so as to 
shut them in, and to enable the besieged to assail 
them from aboye. In the accompanying plan of 
the principal entrance to Pompeii, there are two 
sideways for foot passengers, and a road between 
them, fourteen feet wide, for carriages. The gates 
were placed at A, A, turning on pivots [Cj.iino], 
as is proved by the holes m the pavement, which 
still remain. This end of the road was nearest to 
the town ; in the opposite direction, the road led 
into the country. The portcullis was at B, B, and 
was made to slide in grooves cut in the walls. The 
sideways, secured with smaller gates, were roofed 
in, whereas the portion of the mam road between 
tlie gates (A, A) and the portcullis (B, B) was open 
to the sky. When, therefore, an attack was 
made, the assailants \verc either excluded by the 
portcullis ; or, if they forced their way into the 
barbican and attempted to break down the gates, 
tlie citizens, surromiding and attacking them from 
above, had the greatest posrdhle flicilities for im- 
peding and destroying them. Vegetius speaks of 
the cataracta ” as an ancient coiitri\ancc ; and 
it appears to have boon employed by the Jews at 
Jerusalem as early as the time of l)avid. (Psul. 
xxiv. 7, 0 ; comp. Jer, xx. 2. Sept.) Y.J 

KAabiSKOPES GKAPHE' (Kara(rK07rys 
ypaep-^), an action brouglit against spies at Athens. 
If a spy was discovered, he was placed on the 
rack, in order to obtain information from him, and 
afterwards put to death. (Antiphanes, ap. A then. 
li. p. G6, d. ; Dem. De Cor. p. 272 ; Aeschiri. 
e. Ctesipk p. G16; Pint. Fit doc. OraL p. 848, a.) 
It appears that foreigners only were liable to this 
action; since citizens, wlio were guilty of this 
crime, were accused of Trpodocria. 

CATASTA. [Smvus.] 

CATEIA, a missile used in war Tiy the Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and some of the Italian nations (Virg. 
Am. vil 741 ; Val. Flac. vi. 83 ; Aul. Gell. x. 
25), supposed to resemble tlie aclis. (Serv. in 
Aen. I c . ; Isid. Grip, xviii. 7.) It probably had 
its name from eidtinq ; and, if so, the Welsli terms 
cata^ a weapon, cateia, to cut or mangle, and 
catim^ to fight, are nearly allied to it. [J. Y.J 
CATELLA. [Catena.] 

^ CATI<rNA, dim. CATELLA dim. 

aX^criop, dXv<rl5mv), a chain. The chains which 
were of superior value, either on account of the 
material or the workmanship, are commonly called 
cateilae (dXiJ<T(a), the diminutive expressing their 
f rieness and delicacy as well as their minuteness. 
The specimens of ancient chains which we have in 
bronze lamps, in scales [Libra] ,and in ornaments 
for the person, especially necklaces [ Monxle j, show 
a great variety of elegant and ingenious patterns. 
Besides a plain circle or oval, the sepamte link is 
often shaped like the figure 8, or is a bar with a 
circle at each end, or assumes other forms, some of 



which are here shown. The links are also found 
so closely entwmed, that the chain resembles 
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platted wire or thread, like the gold chains now 
inanufactm'cd at Venice. This is represented in. 
the lowest ligui’e of the woodcut. 

These valuable chains were sometimes given as 
rewards to the soldiers (Liv. xxxiv. 31) ; but they 
were commonly worn by women (Hor. Ep. i. 17. 
55), either on the neck (Ttepl rhv rpdx'Oi^ov 
&Kv(rioy^ Menander, p. 92, ed. Mein.), or i*oimd 
the waist (Piin. H.N. xxxiii. 12); and were used 
to suspend pearls, or jewels set in gold, keys, 
lockets, and other trinkets, [J. Y.] 

CATERVA^KII. [Gladiatokes.] 
CA'THEDIIA, a seat ; but the term was more 
particularly applied to the soft seats used by wo- 
men, whereas aella signihod a scat common to both 
sexes {infer fenimeas cathedras^ Alart. iii. G3, iv. 
70; Ilor. Sat. i. 10. 01 ; Prop, iv- 5. 37). The 
cathedrae were, no doubt, of ^arious forms and 
sizes ; but they usually appear to have had backs 
to them, as is the case in tlie one represented in 
the annexed woodcut, which is taken from Sir 
William Hamilton’s woik on Greek vases. On 
the cathedra is seated a bride, who is being fumed 
by a female slave with a fan made of pcacock'’s 
feathers. 



Women were also accustomed to be cari’i{;d 
abroad in these cathedrae instead of in le<'tiea{\ 
which practice was sometimes adopted hy eil'emi- 
natc persons of the other sex {seHa cernm ferafur 
cathedra^ Juv. Sat, i, (>5 ; compare ix. 51). The 
word cathedra was also applied to the chair or 
pulpit from which lectures were read, ( Jxiv. Saf. 
vil 203 ; Mart. i. 77.) Compare Biittiger, Sahm% 
vol. i. p. 35 ; Schcfiiuv Do Me \ "'eliicni il 4, 
CATILLUS. [Catinuk.] 

CATXNUB, or CATINUM, a large dwh, on 
which fish and meat were sxirved up at table. 
Ilcncc Horace speaks of an anqmimpaiinm as gn 
indication of niggardlineHS on the part of the host, 
(Hor. Ep. ii 4. 77 ; Pers. iil 11.) From this 
word came the diminutive mti'llm or eaiUlum, a 
small dinh. 

CAVATOITTM. 

CAVEA. [THi5Am0M.] 

CAtH^O. The nature of the btainess of a 
caxipo is explained by Gains (Ad MOd. Promw. 
Dig, 9^ s*S)t canpo ♦ # * 
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non pro ciistodia, sed . . . nt viatorcs manere ^ in 
caupona patiatnr . . . ot tanion custodiac nomine 
tenetiir.” Tlie caiipo lodged travellers in his 
house, and, though his house was not opened for 
the safe keeping of travellers’ goods, yet he was 
answerable for their goods if stolen out of his 
house, and also for damage dune to them there. 
The praetor’s edict was in tins form : Nantae 
(carrK'i’s 1)y sea), canponcs, stabulaiii (persons who 
kept stalilos for Leasts), quod pujusqiic salvam 
fore recoperint, nisi restituent, in eos judicium 
dal)o.” By this edict such persons were made ge- 
nerally liable for the things which came into their 
care; for the words “quod cujiisrpie salvum fore 
rocopermt,” are explained thus, “ quameungue rem 
sivo mereem receperint.” But if the goods of the 
traveller were lost or damaged owing to any nn- 
avoidtible calamity, as robhery, fire, or the like, the 
canpo was not answerable. The action which the 
edict gave was “ in fiictiun,” or an action on the 
case ; and it was Honoraria, that is, given by the 
praetor. The reason why an Honoraria actio Avas 
allowed, though there might be actiones civiles, is 
ex]>]ained by Pomponius (quoted by Ulpian, Ad 
Edictum, Big. 4. tit. 9. s. 3. § 1) ; in certain cases 
there might bo an actio locati et conducti, or 
an actio depositi, against the caupo ; hut in the 
actio locati ct conducti, the caupo Avoiild be an- 
swerable only for culpa, and in the actio depositi 
ho would he answerable only for dolus, whereas in 
this honoraria actio he was liable even if there was 
no culpa, except in the excepted cases. The Eng- 
lish law as to litibility of an innkeeper is the same. 
(Kent u Shuckard, 2 B. & Ad. 803.) [G. L.] 

CAUPO'NA, signified, 1. An inn, where tra- 
vellers obtained food and lodging ; in which sense 
it answered to the Greek Avords vavSoKeiov, 
Karay^yLOVf and Kard\vcrLS. 2. A shop, Avhere 
Avine and ready-dressed meat Avero sold, and thus 
corresponded to the Greek xaTrijA-cToj/. The per- 
son Avlio kept a caupona atos called caupo. 

It has been maintained by many Avriters that 
the Greeks and Homans had no inns for the ac- 
commodation of persons of any respectability, and 
tliat their caupouae and Treu/doK^Ta Avere mere 
houses of shelter for the lowest classes. That such, 
however, Avas not the case, an attentive perusal of 
the classical aiitliors Avill sufficiently shoAv ; though 
it is, at the same time, very evident that their 
houses of public entertainment did not correspond, 
either in size or convenience, to similar places in 
modem times. 

{ireeh Inns. — The hospitality of the earliest 
times of Greece rendered inns unnecessary ; but in 
later times they fippear to have been very nume- 
rous. The public ambassadors of Athens were 
sometimes obliged to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodation of such houses (Aoschin.I>c Fals. L^. 
p. 273), as well as private persons. (Cic, D& Din. 
i. 27, Inn. ii. 4.) In addition to which, it may 
be remarked, that the great number of festivals 
which were celebrated in the different towns of | 
Greece, besides the four great national festivals, 
to which persons flocked from all parts of the I 
Hellenic world, must have required a considerable 
number of inns to accommodate strangers, not only 
in the places whore the festivals wore celebrated, 
but also on the roads leading to those places. 
(Becker, Charikles^ vol. i, p. 134.) 

The word signified, as has been al- 

ready remarked, a place Avhere wine and roady- 
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dressed provisions were sold. Kdv7]Kos signifies 
in general a retail trader, Avho sold goods m small 
quantities, Avhence lie is sometimes called TraXiy- 
fcdiTTjXos, and his business TaXLyicaTvrjkG-deLv (Bern. 
e. Dionymdor. p. 1285 ; Aristopli. PluL 1150; 
Pollux, vii. 12) ; hut the tcim is more particularly 
applied to a person Avho sold ready-dressed proA'i- 
sions, and especially Avine in small quantities. 
(Plat. p. 518.) When a retail dealer in 
other commodities is spoken of, the name of his 
trade is usually prefixed ; thus avc read of irpo^'a- 
roKanriKos (Pint. Pericl. 24), ottKcop KarryjKos 
(Aristoph. Pmr, 1175), dcnriBcay uditriXos {Id. 
439), f3L§\ioicd'ir7}\os, &c. In these icaTr7]\e7a 
only persons of the very loAvest class Avere accus- 
tomed to eat and drink, (Isocr. Areiop. c. 18 ; 
Becker, C/iarifdes, vol. i. p- 259, &c.) 

2. Roman Inns, — A Roman inn Avas called not 
only caupona^ but also taherna and taherna diver- 
sorla^ or simply dimrsorium or demrsoriaiu. Along 
all the great roads of Italy there Avere inns, as we 
SCO from the description Avhich Horace gives of his 
joiumey from Rome to Brundisinm {Sat. i. 5), 
though the accommodation Avhich they offered Avas 
generally of a poor kind. We also find mention 
of public inns in Italy in other passages. (Cic. 
pro Oluenl. 59, Phil. ii. 31 ; Hor. Bp. i. 11. 11 ; 
Propert. iv. 8. 19; Acts of the Apostles, xxviii. 
15.) At Rome, there must have boon many inns 
to accommodate strangers, but they arc hardly ever 
spoken of. We, however, find frequent mention 
of houses where Avinc and rcady-dresscd provisions 
Avere sold, and which appear to have been nume- 
rous m all parts of the city. The houses Avhore 
pei'sons were allowed to eat and drink Avere usually 
called Popinae and not cauponae ; and the keepers 
of them, Popaa. They Avero principally frequented 
by slaves and the loAver classes (Cic, Pro MU. 24), 
and Avere consequently only furnished Avith stools 
to sit upon instead of couches, whence Martial (v. 
70) calls these places sellariokis popinas. This 
circumstance is illustrated by a painting found at 
Pompeii in a Avine-shop, representing a drinking- 
scene. There are four persons sitting on stools 
round a tripod table. The dress of two of the 
figures is remarkable for the hoods, which resemble 



those of the capotes, worn by the Italian sailors 
and fisheiTOen of the })rescnt day. They use cups 
made of horn instead of glasses, and from their 
whole appearance evidently belong to the lower 
orders. Above them are different sorts of eatables 
hung upon a row of pegs. 

The ThermopcUa, which arc spoken of in the 
article Cam» 4, appear to have been the same as 
the popinae. Many of these popinae were little 
better than the Lupanarm or brothels ; whence 
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Horace (Si/L ii. 4. 6‘2) calls tlicw immmidas 
popmas. The wine-shop at Poinpcii, where tlie 
painting described above was found, seems to have 
been a house of this description; for behind the 
shop there is an inner chamber containing paint- 
ings of every species of indecency. (GolTs Pomi- 
paicma^ Yol. ii. p- 10 ) The Gcmcae, which are 
sometimes mentioned in connection with the 
popiiiae (Suet. 'M. 34), were brothels, whence 
they arc often classed with the lustra. (Liv. xxvi. 
2 ; Cic. Flal xiii. 11, Pro Seat 0.) Under the 
emperors many attempts wcie made to regulate the 
popinae, but apparently with little success, ii- 
borkis forbad all cooked provisions to be sold in 
these shops (Suet. Tib. 34) ; and Claudius com- 
manded them to be shut up altogether. (Dion 
Cass. lx. 6.) They appear, however, to have bemi 
soon opened again, ii they were ever closed ; lor 
Nero commanded that iiotlniig should be sold m 
tlicin but clilforent kinds of cooked pulse or vege- 
tables (Suet. Abr. 16; Dion Cass. L\ii. 11); and 
an edict to the same effect was also published by 
Vespasian, (l)inn Cuss. Ivvi. 10.) 

Persons who kept inns or hoimos of public enter- 
tainment of any kind, were held in low estimation 
both among the Creeks and Homans (Tbeophr. 
Chur. 6 ; Plat. Leg. xi. pp. i)Di, 919) ; atul though 
the epithets of per/idi and which Horace 

gives to them (Sat. i. 1. 29, 1. 5. 4), may refer 
only to particular imikoepers, yet they seem to ex- 
press the common opinion ciiti^rtained respecting 
the whole class. (Zell, Die WirthPmfser cl. Alien; 
Stockmann, Dg Poimiis ; Becker, Gallics^ vol. i. 
pp. 227— 236.) 

CAUSA LIBERA'LIS. [Assertoiu] 
CAUSAE PROBA^TIO. [Civitah.] 

CAUSIA (mvcrla), a hat with a "broad brim, 
w'hich was made of felt and worn by the Mace- 
donian kings. (Valor. Max. v. 1. § 4.) Its form 
is seen in '"the annexed figures, which are taken 
from a fictile vase, and from a modal of Alexander 



I. of Macedon. The Romfins adopted it from the 
Macedonians (Plant. 3fiL Ghr, iv. 4. 42, Pars. 
i, 3. 75 ; Antip. Thess. in BrmeUi Anal, il 111), 
and more especially the Emperor Caracalla,, -who 
used to imitate Alexander the Great in his cos- 
tume. (Ilcrodian. iv, 8. § 5.) fj. Y.J 

CAU/TIO, CAVEGIE. These words are of 
frcf{ticnt occurrence in the Homan classical writers 
and jurists, and Jiavo a great varh'ty of significa- 
tions according to the matter to which they refer. 
Their general signification is that of seenrity given 
by one person to another; also seenrity or legal 
safety which one person obtains by the adxdco^or 
assistance of another. The general term (cautio) 
is distributed into its species according to the par- 
ticular kind of the security, which may ho by 
satisdatio, hy a fidejussio, and m various other 
ways. The general sense of the word cautio is 


accordingly modified by its adjimcts, as cautio 
fidojiissoria, pigncraliciu, or hypothccaria, and so 
on. Cautio is used to express both the sociiiity 
which a magistratus or a judex may require one 
party to give to another, which applies to cases 
where there is a matter in dispute of which a 
coiu'fc has already cognizance ; and also the secu- 
rity which is given and received hy and between 
parties not in litigation. The words cautio and 
eavere arc more particularly used in tlie latter 
sense. 

If a thing is made a security from one person to 
another, the cautio becomes a matter of pignus or 
of hypotheca ; if the cautio is the engagement of a 
surety on behalf of a principal, it is a cautio fide- 
jussoria. 

Tlic cautio was most frcipiently a writing, wliich 
expressed the object of the parties to it; accord- 
ingly the word cautio came to signify both the in- 
strument (ehiror/raphuiii or 'insiriimcnluni) and tlio 
object winch it was the puqiorje of the instrument 
to secure. (Dig. 47. lit. 2. 8.27.) Cicero (Ad 
JJi'o.vii. 18) uses the expression eauila cliircHjrujdd 
met. The phrase curerc idii/nul uUmi expressed 
Llic fact of one pm’son giving .security to another ns 
to Bomc particular thing or act, (Dig, 29. tit. 2, 
s. .9 ; 35. tit. 1. 8. 1 8.) 

UJpian (Dig. 16. tit. 5) divides the praetoriao 
stipuladoneH into thri ‘0 species, judiciales, eauiio- 
naies, coiriniuncs ; and he defnu's the cautionales 
to be those which are equivalent to an action 
(iustar uetioiiis hahent) and are a good grouml for 
a new action, as the stipulationes de legatis, iutela, 
ratam rem liabere, and clainnum iiifectuui. Cau- 
tio ues then, which were a braiicli of stipulatiomss, 
■wore .such contracts as would he ground of actions, 
'idle following examples will exphuu the passagi* of 
Ulpiaii. 

ill many cases a heres could not safely pay 
legacii’s, uuIosh the legatee gavii gecurity (cautio) 
to refund in case the will under v’lucli he claiuic’d 
should turn out to be bad. (Dig. 5. tit. 3, s. 17.) 
The Muciuna eaiitio applied to the eaHO of tcKta- 
meiitary conditions, which consisted in not doing 
some act, which, if done, would deprive the liercu 
or legattirius of tim hereditas or the legacy. In 
order that the person who could take the ijeredUas 
or the legacy in the event of tlie condition Inung 
hroken, might have the property Hocured, he was 
enutled to have the Muciana cautio. (Dig* 35, 
tit. 1» s. 7, 18, 73.) The heres was also in Konu'i 
cases hound to give security for the payment of 
legacies, or the legatee was cutithul to the Boimruni 
Possessio. Tutores and curatoroH were riMfinred to 
give security (safisdare) for tlu' dm* administriUion 
of the property intrusted to them, uub'hS the tutor 
was appointed by tesiammit, or unhsm the eiirator 
was a curator legitimus. (( hiius, 1. 1 99.) A pro- 
cimitor who sued in tlie name of an absent party, 
might be reipiirml to give S(‘ciirity tlmt tin' absent 
party would consent to be eonebided hy the act of 
his procurator (/</. iv« 99) ; this Heeurity was a 
species satisdationis, included under the gcmiis 
cautio. (Dig. 46. tit B. «, 3, 13, IB, Slc.) Im the 
case of damuum infection, the owner of the land or 
property threatened with the mischief, might claim 
sectirity from the person who was threatoning the 
mischief. (Cic. Top. 4 j CJalus, iv. SI ; I)%. 43, 
tit 0. s. 5.) 

If a vendor sold a thing. It wai ,tisuid for hl«i 
to doclare that ho had a good title to it# w4 that 
« 2 
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if any person recovered it from tlic purchaser by a 
better title, he would make it good to the pur- 
chaser; and, in some cases, the cautio was for 
double the value of the thing. (Big. 21. lit 2. 
s. GO.) This was, m fact, a warranty. 

The word cautio was also applied to the release 
which a debtor obtained from his creditor on satis- 
fying his demand : in this sense cautio is ef[uiva- 
leiit to a modern receipt ; it is the debtor’s security 
against the same demand being made a second 
time. (Cic. Bnd. 5 ; Dig. 46. "tit. 3. s. 09, 94.) 
Thus cavere ab aliquo signifies to obtain this kind 
of security. A person to whom the usus fructus 
of a thing was given, might be required to give 
security that ho would enjoy and use it properly, 
and not waste it. (Big. 7. tit. 9.) 

Cavere is also applied to express the professional 
advice and assistance of a lawyer to his client for 
his conduct in, any legal matter. (Cic. Ad Fam. 
iii. 1, vii. G, Fro c. 10.) 

The word cavere and its derivatives are also 
used to express the provisions of a law, by which 
any thing is forbidden or ordered, as in the phrase, 
— Cauium cat lege, principaMbm eomtitutiomlnis, 
&c. It is also used to express the words in a will, 
by which a testator declares his wish that certain 
things should be done after his death. The pre- 
paration of the instruments of cautio was, of course, 
the business of a lawyer. [G. L.] 

CEADAS (lUdZas) or CAE A BAS (KatdSas), 
was a deep cavern or chasm, like the BaruFiron at 
Athens, into which the Spartans were accustomed 
to thrust persons condemned to death (Thiic. i. 
134 ; Strab. viii. p. 367 ; Pans. iv. 10. § 4 ; Saidas, 
$, v. Bdpa0poy, KaidSasf, KedS'as.) 

CEBIT DIES. rLEGATUM.] 

CE'^LERES, are said to have been three hun- 
dred horsemen, who formed the body-guard of 
ilomulus both in peace and war (Liv. i. 15; Bio- 
nys. ii. 13 ; Pint, Rom. 26). There can, however, 
1)0 little doubt that these Celeres were not simply 
the body-guard of the king, but wore tbe same as 
the equitos, or borsemon, a fact which is expressly 
stated by some writers (Plin. 11. N. xxxiii. 2. s. 9), 
and implied by others (Dionys. 1. c.). [Equites.] 
The etymology of Celeres is variously given. Some 
writers derived it from their leader Celcr, who was 
said to have slain Remus, but most writers con- 
nected it with tlie Greek weXvjy, in reference to tlie 
quickness of their service. (Serv. ad Vtrff. Je?i. 
xi. 603.) Niebuhr supposes celeres to be identical 
with pairicii, and maintains that the former word 
was tbe name of the whole class as distinguished 
from the rest of the nation {Hist, of Item, vol. i. 
p. 331) ; but although tbe cqiiites were at first 
nnoubteiy chosen from the patricians, there seems 
no reason for believing that the word celeres was 
synonymous with paMcii. 

The Celeres were under the command of a Tri- 
hums Celerum, who stood in the same relation to 
the king, as the raagister equitum did in a subse- 
quent period to tbe dictator. lie occupied tbe 
second place in the state, and in the absence of tbe 
king had tbe right of convoking the comitia. 
Whether bo was appointed by the king, or elected 
by the comitia, has been questioned, but the former 
is tbe more probable. (Lyd. De Moff. i. 14 ; Pom- 
pon. de Oriff, Jur. in Dig. L tit. % s. 2. §§ 15, 
1 9 ; Bionys. iv. 7 1 ; comp. Becker, llrnuUmdi der 
U'mmh Alterih. vol ii. part i pp. 239, 338.) 
CELLA, in its primary sense, means a storc- 
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room of any kind. (Yarn De Lmj. Lai v. 1 62. 
ed. Muller.) Of these there were various de- 
scriptions, which took tlieir distinguishing deno- 
minations from the articles they contained, as, for 
instance, the cclla pemtaria, or penaria, the cclla 
olearia and cdla mnaria. The slave to whom the 
charge of these stores was intrusted, was called 
cellariiis (Plant. Capt. iv. 2. 115 ; Seiiec. AJp. 122), 
or promus (Coluin. xii. 3), or condus, “ quia promit 
quod cond'dum est ” (compare Hor. Ctirm. i. 9. 7, 
iii. 21. 8), and sometimes promus eondtis and pro- 
curator peni. (Plant. Pseud, ii. 2. 14.) This an- 
swers to our Imtier and housekeeper. 

Any number of small rooms clustered together 
like the cells of a honeycomb ( Virg. Georg, iv. 1 64) 
were also termed cellae j bence the dormitories of 
slaves and menials are called cellae (Cic. PUL 
ii. 27 ; Columella, i. 6), and cellae famiUancae 
(Vitruv. vi 10. p. 182) in distinction to a bed- 
chamber, which was cuhicuhm. Thus a sleeping- 
room at a publicbouse is also termed cclla. (Petron. 
55.) For tbe same reason' the dens in a brothel 
are cellae. (Petron. 8 ; Juv. Sat. vi. 1 28.) Each 
female occupied one to herself (Ibid. 122), over 
which her name and the price of her favours were 
inscribed (Sencc. Controv. i. 2) ; hence cella in- 
scripta means a brothel. (Mart. xi. 45. 1.) Cella 
osttani (Vitruv. vi. 10 ; Petron. 29), or janitoi'is 
(Suot. Vitell. 16), is the porter’s lodge. 

In the baths the cella caldaria, tepkkma, and 
frigidaria, were those which contained respectively 
the warm, tepid, and cold bath. [Balneae.] 

The interior of a temple, that is the part in- 
cluded within the outside shell, ariKSs (see tbe 
lower woodcut in Antae), was also called cella. 
There was sometimes more than one cella within 
the same peristyle or under the same roof ; in 
which case they were either turned back to ]>ack, 
as in the temple of Romo and Venus, built by 
Hadrian on the Via Sacra, the remains of which 
are still visible ; or parallel to each other, as in tbe 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus in the Capitol 
In such instances each cell took the name of tlie 
deity whoso statue it contained, as cdla J ovi.s, «•//« 
Junonis, cellu Mmervae. [A. U.J 

CELLAllIUS. rCELLA.] 
CENOTA'PIIIUM, a cenotaph {tcevhs and 
T<i(pos) was an empty or honorary tomb, erected as 
a memorial of a person whose body was buried 
elsewlicrc, or not found for burial at all. (Comp. 
Thiic. ii. if ; Virg. Jen. iii. 303.) 

Cenotapbia were considered as mUgtosa, and 
tberelbrc dimni juris, till a rescript of the em- 
perors Antoninus and Verus pronounced them not 
to be so. (Heincc. Aut. Rom. ii. 1.) [R, W.] 

CENSI'TOR. [Censor.] 

CENBUA/LES. [Cen.sor.] 

CENSOR {rLp.pT’hs), the name of two magis- 
trates of high rank in tlie Roman repulilic. Their 
office was called Cemsura (rifj,prda, or rigrirla). 
The Cmsus, which was a register of Roman 
cltissens and of tlieir property, was first estab- 
lished by Borvius Tullius, tbe fifth king of Rome. 
After the expulsion of the kings it was taken 
by tbe consuls ; and special magistrates were not 
appointed for tbe purpose of taking it till the 
year b. c. 443. The reason of this alteration 
was owing to the appointment in tbe preceding 
year of tribuni militum with consular power in 
lace of tbe consuls ; and as these tribunes might 
e plebeians, the patricians deprived the consuls, 
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and consequently their representatives, the tri- 
Dunes, of the right of taking the census, and en- 
trusted it to two magistrates, called Cantoi'cs, ^yho 
were to he chosen exclusively from the patrieuins. 
The magistracy continued to be a patrician one 
till B. c. 351, 'when. C. Marcias Until us was the 
first plebeian censor (Liv. vii. 22). Twelve years 
afterwards, b. c. 339, it was provided by one of 
the Publilian laws, that one of the censors must 
necessarily be a plebeian (Liv. viii. 12), but it was 
not till B. c, 280 that a yilebeian censor ])crformed 
the solemn purification ot the people {histruni coji- 
Liv. Epit 1 3). In b. c. 1 31 tlie two censors 
were for the first tune plebeians. 

There were ahvays two censors, because tbc two 
consuls had previously taken the census together. 
If one of the censors died during the time of his 
office, another had at first to be chosen in his 
stead, as in the case of the consuls. This, liow'- 
ever, happened only once, iiamtdy, in b. o. 393 ; 
been, use the ca])turc of Rome by the Gauls in this 
lustrum excited religious fears against tlie practice 
( Fdv. V. 31 ). From tliis time, if one of the ccii.sors 
died, his colhsague resigiunl, and two new censors 
.were chosem (Liv. vi. 27, ix. 34, xxiv. 43, 
xxviL (i.) 

The censors were (dected in the eomitia cen- 
turiata held under the jin^sidtuiey of a consul. 
(G(4L xiii. 15 ; Liv. x1. 45.) Nielnihr siip]>oses 
tliat they were at first cleetiMl by the eomitia 
curiata, and that their election was con tinned by 
the centuries ; but there is no authority for tliis 
supposition, and the truth of It (kqiends entirely 
upon the corn'Ctiu'SB of his views nispecting the 
cdection of the consuls. [Con.sul.] It was ne- 
€<‘ssary that Imth censors should be (dected on th<‘ 
same day ; and accordingly if the voting for the 
second was not finislurd, the election of the first 
went for nothing, and new eomitia liad to be held. 
(Liv. ix. 34.) ddie eomitia for tlie election of tlu‘ 
(’elisors were lield under dilfereiit auspices from 
thoHo at the cdectiou of the consuls ;pui ju’aetoni ; 
and the reimors were accordingly iii^it regarded aff' 
their colleagiu’s, although tiii^y likewise ])o.'^HeHh(’(V 
th(' mna'hna aikspnm (Gel!. \ifi. 15). fidie eomitia 
w(Te Indd by tin* consuls of the year varyj/ttwn 
after they luul entered upon tindr office (Liv. xxlv. 
18, xxxix, 41) ; and th(J censors, aa aooff'as they 
wercj elected and the cenaorial p^jyer;' had been 
granted to tinmi by a /da; wiw fully 

installed in their office. (Cic* de Lep, Apr. ii. J 1 j 
Liv. xl 45.) As a general principle the only 
persons eligible to tlu; office were those who had 
previously be(*n. consuls ; but a few exceptions 
(lecur. At first there was no law' to pri'Vent a 
person being c(‘n8or a second time ; but the only 
piu'son, who was twice elected to tlie oflici*, wits 
C. Marcius liutilus in b, e. 285 ; and hci lirought 
forward a law in tins yi^ar, enacting tiiat no one 
should be chosen censor a second tinu”, and re- 
e(nv(‘d in couHcujiumee the surname of (k’nHorinns. 
(Pint. Chriof. 1 ; Vul. Max. iv. 1. 3.) 

The censorship is distinguished from all other 
Eomnn magistracies by the length of time during 
which it was held. The censors W'crc originally 
ehoHcn for a whole Instrum, that is, a period of 
fiv(i y(‘ars ; but their office was limitedlo (dghUum 
months, as early as ten j(m aft<;r its iuHlb 
tution (n. a. 433), by » law of tluj dictator 
Mam, Aemilius Mamercimis (Liv. iv, 24, k. 33). 
Tlie censors also held a very peculiar position 
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with respect to rank and dignity. No imporium 
was bestowed upon them, and according!}^ they 
had no lictors. (Zonal*, vii. 19.) TIi e j«6‘ cm.wrac 
was granted to them by a ie<x ccnfui lata^ and not 
by the cui'iac, and in that respect they were in- 
ferior in power to the consuls and praetors. (Cic. 
de Lep. Apr. ii. 11.) But notwithstanding this, 
tlic censorship was regarded as the higliest dignity 
in the state, with the exception of tlio dictatorship : 
it \ias an hph apx% ^ sanctiis nmptstmtiis^ to winch 
the deepest reverence wa.s due. (Pint Cat. Maj. 
16, Flarntn. 18, Camdt. 2, 14, AcmiL J\ful. 38 | 
Cic. ad Fam. iii. 10.) The high lank and dignity 
which the censorship obtained, was owing to the 
vaiious important duties gradually entrusted to it, 
and especially to its possessing the rcpimeti morning 
or general control over the conduct and morals of 
the citkcns ; in tlie exeicise of which powin* tin*}’’ 
were regulated sofidy by their own views of duty, 
and were not rcbjmnsiblo to any other power In tfie 
state. (Dionys. in Mai, Abm Coif. vol. ii. p. 51 (> ; 
liiv. iv. 24, x\ix. 37 ; Vah IVTux. vii. 2. § 6.) The 
censors possessed of coinse the scdla curulis (Liv. 
xl. 45), hut with respect to ilnur official dicss there 
is some doubt. From a well-known pass.ig<‘ of 
Polybius (vi. 53), describing tbc itsc ol the 
imagines at funcnils, we may coiieludfi that a con- 
sul or praetor wore the |irai‘textn,one vvho triumphed 
the t(tga yneta, and the eensor a. purple toga jh*cu- 
liar to him ; but other writers spealc of tlu'ir 
ollieial dres.s ns the same as that of tlie other 
higher magistrate's. {Zonur. vii. 1.9; Athen. xiv. 
p. (»68, c. ) l’h<‘ fmn'i’al of a (umsor was aUvavs 

eoiulueted with grail pomp and .splendour, and 
hence a fimus mmmKHi wnis voted even to the 
emperors, (Tac. iv^ 15, xiii. 2.) 

Tim eensors}ii]«s«nmiInned in exisb’iict} f(»r 421 
years, aumudy, fron_^. 443 to b. (i. 22 ; but 
itring this periofi ftlany lustra pjissed hy without 
any centsor being choHcn at ail. According to one 
Htatpnu|fHf the offiee ■was abolished by Bulla 
(Bchplffironov, ml in (*amL Jf, p. 38 i, 

'"'cd.^rcl^n), and although the authori(\, on which 
■flfiastatempnt r(‘st«, iH-not of imich, wa*ight, the 
fact itself U prohuhle ; for them was no emma 
during the tw'o lustra which elapsed from Bulk’s 
dictatorship to the first consulship of Ihnnpey 
(b. a 82“— 70), and any strict n’ginmn niorum 
would have heen found very inconvenient to the 
aristocracy in whoso favour Bulla legislated. If 
the censorship wuia done away with hy Bulla, it 
was at any rate restored in the consulship of 
Pouipey and Crassus. Its power was Hnnti'd by 
one of the laws of the tribune Clodius (m n. 58), 
which pri'scrihed c(‘rtain regular ibrms of proew'cl- 
ing ludore the caisom in e.xpidling a ptu’son from 
the s<*uate, and the coneurreuci* of l»oth eensors In 
inflicting this degradation. (Dion Cush. xxxvjiL 
! 3 ; Cic. pro StwL 25, da (hnst 15.) Tins 
law, however, was ri'pealed in the third consulship 
of Pompiy (n. n. 52), on the propoHitlon of his col- 
league Cauicilius MeUdluH vScipio ( Dion Caws. xL 
57), hut tbc (wnBoiwhip never r<H;ov(‘}’ed its former 
power and inlhience. During the civil wars which 
followed soon afti'rwards no censors were eh'et(;d ; 
and it was? only after a long interval that they 
w(‘ro again appointt'd, namely in b. c, 22<^ when 
Augustus eauMHl L. Mumtiiuii! Plancus and Pauha 
Aemilius laqiidw to fill the office. (Suet. Jiyi* 
37, Ckud* Hi ; Bk«i Cass- liv. 2.) This was the 
Iasi tlwto that such inaglstratos were apimiutod; 
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tliG emperors in future discliarged tlie duties of 
their office under the name of Fmefeclura, Moriini. 
Some of the emperors sometimes took the name of 
censor wlicn they actually hold a census of the 
Roman people, as was the case with Claudius, who 
appointed the elder Vitelliiis as his colleague (Suet. 
aimicl 16 ; Tac. An?i^ xii. 4, Hist. i. 0), and wnth 
Vespasian, who likewise had a colleague in his son 
Titus. (Suet. Vesp. 8, Td. 6.) Domitian assumed 
the title of censor perpetuus (Dion Cass. liii. 18), 
hut this example was not imitated by succeeding 
emperors. In the reign of Dccius we find the 
elder Valerian nominated to the censorship without 
a colleague (Trchell. Pollio, Valer. 1, 2) ; and 
towards the end of the fourth century it was pro- 
posed to re\ ive the censorship (Symmacli. Ep. iv. 
20, Y. 0), hut this design was never carried into 
effect. 

The duties of the censors may he divided into 
three classes, all of which were however closely 
connected with one another : I. The Census, or 
register of the citizens and of their property, in 
which, were included the Uedo scnattis, and the 
reeogjidio eqmium ; 11. The Regimen Morum; and 
III. The mlmmibt ration of the finances of the state, 
iiiidor which Avere classed the superintendence of 
the public buildings and the erection of all new 
public works. The original business of the censor- 
ship was at first of a much more limited kind ; and 
W'as restricted almost entirely to taking the census 
(Tnv. iv. 8) I but the possession of this power 
giadiially brought with it fresh power and new 
duties, as is shown below. A general view of 
tlieae duties is briefly expressed in the following 
passage of Cicero (de Leg. iii. 3): — “ Censores 
populi aevitates, soboles, iainilias peenniasquo cen- 
sento : urbis tcinpla, vias, arjiias, aorariiim, vecti- 
galia tuento : populiqiie partes in tnhus distri- 
Imnnto : exin pecunias, aevitates, ordines partiimto ; 

, cqnitum, pcdituin(]uo prolein dc'scribniito : caelibcs 
esse prohiboBto: mores populi rcguiito: probrum 
in senatu no rcliiiquiinlo.” 

I. Tnii: Census, the first and principal duty 
of the censors, for which the proper cxjiression is 
cenmm agere (Liv. iii. 3, 22, iv. 8), was always 
held in the Campus Martins, and from the year 
B, a 435 in a special building called Villa Fuhlka, 
which Avas en'cied for that purpose by tlie second 
pair* of censors, C. Furius Pacilus and M. Ceganius 
Macerinus. (Liv. iv, 22 ; Van*. R. R. iii. 2.) An 
account of the fonnalitios with wbicli the census 
was opened is given in a fragment of the Tabulae 
Cmmriae, preserved by Varro^ (A fj. vi. 86, 87, 
cd. Muller). After the auspicia had bean taken, 
the citizens were siimmoimd by a public crycr 
(praeeo) to appear before the censors. Each tribe 
was called np separately (Dionys. v, 75) ; and the 
names in each tribe were probably hiken according 
to the lists previously made out by the tribunes of 
the tribes. EAmry p«iterfamilias had to appear in 
person before the censors, who were seated in their 
cumle chairs ; and those names were taken first 
which were considered to be of good omen, such 
as Valerius, Salvius, Statoriiis, Ac, (Festus, $, v. 
Lams Lucrinm ; Seliol. Bob, ad Cic. pro Reaur. 
p. 374, cd, Orelli.) The census was conducted ad 
arhitrium censoris ; but the censors laid down cer- 
tain rules (Liv. iv, 8, xxix. 1 5), sometimes called 
leges censrd censendo (Liv. xliii. 14), in which 
mention was made of the different kinds of pro- 
perty subject to the census, and in what way 
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their walue was to be estimated. According to 
those laws each citizen bad to give an account of 
himself, of his family, and of his property upon 
oath, ea; wiimi seiitentia. (Dionys. iv. 15 ; Liv. 
xliii. 14.) First he had to gi\'e his full name 
{praenonien, nomen, and cognomen) and that of 
liis lather, or if he were a iVeodman that of his 
patron, and he AA'as likoAvise oliliged to state his 
age. He was then asked, Tu, ex aninii tui sen- 
tentia, tixorem liabes t and if married ho had to 
give the name of his wife, and likcAviso the num- 
ber, names, and ages of his children, if any. (Goll. 
iv. 20 ; Cic. de Orat. ii, 64 ; Tab, Hcracl. 142 
(68) ; Dig. 50, tit. 15. s, 3.) Single Avomen (vidiiae) 
and orplians (prhi orhueque), Avere represented by 
their tutores ; their names were entered in separate 
lists, and they were not included in tlic sum total 
of capita. (Comp. Liv. iii. 3, Epit. 59.) After 
a citizen had stated his name, ago, family, &c., ho 
then had to give an account of all his property, so 
far as it Avas subject to the census. In making 
this statement he Avas said censere or censeri, as a 
deponent, “ to value or estimate himself,” or as a 
passwe “ to be valued or estimated : ” the censor, 
who received the statement, was also said censere, 
as Avell as accipere ceusum. (Comp. Cic. p7*o Flair. 
32 ; Liv. xxxix. 15.) Only such things Avere liable 
to the census (censrd censendo) as avcto property 
ev giire Qpiritiiim. At first each citizen appears 
to have merely given the Anluc of his Avliole pro- 
perty in general Avithout entering into details 
(Dionys. iv. 15 ; Cic. de Leg. in. 3 ; Festus, s. w, 
Chisores) ; but it soon became the practice to give 
a minute specification of each article, as Avcli as the 
general value of the Avliolc. (Comp. Cic. pro Flaec, 
32 ; OelL vii. 11 ; Pint. Cat. Afaj. 18.) Land 
fonrned the most important article in the census ; 
but public land, the possessio of Avhich only be- 
longed to a citizen, Avas excluded as not being 
Quiiitarian property. If wo may judge from the 
practice of the imptirial period, it was the custom 
to give a most minute specification of ail such land 
as a citizen held ea? Jure Quiritiwn. Ho had to 
state the name and situation of the land, and to 
specify Avhat portion of it was arable, what meadow, 
wliat vineyard, and Avliat oliAm-ground : and to 
the land thus minutely described lie had to affix 
his own A^alnation. (Dig. 50. tit. 1 5. s. 4.) Slaves 
and cattle formed the next most important item. 
Iffie censors also possessed the right of calling for a 
return of such objects UvS had not usually been given 
in, siicb as clothing, jewels, and carriages. (Liv. 
xxxix. 44 ; XTut, Vat. AlaJ. 18.) It has been 
doubted bj' some modern Avritors Avhothor the cen- 
sors possessed the poAver of setting a higher valu- 
ation on the property tlian the citizens themselves 
had put ; but when Ave recollect the discretipiuiry 
nature of the censors’ powers, and the necessity 
almost tliat existed, in order to provemfc fraud, tluit 
the right of making a surcharge should be vested 
in somebody’s hamls, avo can hardly doubt that 
the censors had this power. It is mor<iovcr ex- 
pressly stated that on one occasion they made an 
extravagant surcharge on artides of luxury (Liv. 
xxxix. 44; Pint, Cut Afaj. 18); and oven if they 
did not enter in their books the property of a person 
at a higher value than he nduTOcd it, they accom- 
plished the same end by compelling him to pay 
down the tax upon the property at a higher rate 
than others. The tax (hdlmtmn) was usually one 
per thousand upon the property entered in the books 
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of the censors ; hut on one occasion the censors, as 
a punishment, compelled a person to pay eight per 
thousand {patupUcato Liv. iv. 24). 

A person, who yoluntarily absented himself 
from the census, and thus became mcensm^ was 
subject to the severest punishment. Servius Tullius 
is said to have threatened the incensus^with im- 
prisonment and death (Liv. i. 44) ; and in the rc- 
puhlican period he might he sold hy the state as a 
slave. (Cic. Cueem. 34.) In the later times 
of the republic a person who was absent from the 
census, might be represented by another, and thus 
be registered by the censors. ( Varr. L. L. vi. 36.) 
Whether the soldiers who were absent on service 
had to appoint a representative, may be <xuestioncd. 
Ill ancient times the sudden breaking out of a 
war prevented the census from being taken (Liv. 
vi. 31), because a large number of the citizens 
would necessarily he absent. It is supposed irom 
a passage in Li\y (xxix. 37), that in later times 
the censors sent commissioners into the provinces 
with full powers to take the census of the Eoman 
soldiers there ; hnt this seems to have been only a 
special case. It is, on the contrary, probable from 
the way in wliich Cicero pleads the absence of 
Arebias from Romo with the army under Lucullus, 
as a sufficient reason for his not having been en- 
rolled in the census {pro Arch. 5), that service in 
the army was a valid excuse for absence. 

After the censors had received the names of all 
the citizens with the amount of their property, they 
then had to make out the lists of the tribes, and 
also of the classes and centuries ; for hy the legis- 
lation of Servius Tullius the position of each citizen 
in the state was determined by the amount of his 
property. [Comitia Centuiuaxa.] These lists 
formed a most important part of the Tabaltia Ceih 
under which name were included all the 
documents connected in any way with the discharge 
of the censors'’ duties. (Cic. de Leg. iiu 3 ; Liv. 
xxiv. 18 ; Plut. Cat. MaJ. 16 ; Cic. de Leg. Agr, 
i. 2.) These lists, as far a.t least as they were con- 
nected with the fmanecK of the state, were ile])()Hit(‘d 
in the aerarium, which was the ttunple of Saturn 
(Liv. xxix. 37) ; but the regular di^po.sitary lor all 
the archives of the censors "was in earlier times the 
Atrium Lihcrtatls, near the Villa jnihiica (l^iv. 
xliii. 16, xlv, 15), and in labu* times tlic tcmjde ol 
the Nymphs. (Cic, pro AlU. 27.) 

Besides the ^arrangement of tlie citizens into 
tribes, centuries, and classes, the censons had also 
to make out the lists of the senators for tho en- 
suing lustrum, or till new censors were appointed ; 
striking out the names of such ns they coasiderecl 
unworthy, and making additions to tlic body from 
those who were qualified. This important part of 
their 'duties is explained under Senatus. In the 
same manner they held a review of the cfjuitcs 
equo publico, and added and removed naxnes as 
they judged proper, [Equites.] 

After the lists had been completed, the number 
of citizens was counted U}', and tho sum totfil au" 
noimcod ; and accordingly we find that, in the 
account of a census, tho number of citizens is like- 
wise usually given. They are in such cases spoken 
of as capita., sometimes with the ad<litiou of tho 
word ciMmnj and soractiincs not ; and hence to be 
registered in the census was the same thing as 
caput kibere. [Caput.] 

II. Rkgimkn MoRum. This was tho most 
important branch of the censors’ duties, and the 
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one which caused their olFice to liO the most re- 
vered and the most dreaded m tho Runmii state. 
It naturally grew out of the right winch they pos- 
se&.sed of excluding unworthy persons fioiu the 
li.,ls of Citizens ; for, as lias lu'cii v/ell rcmaiked, 
“ they would, in the first place, he the sole judges 
of many qiie.stioii.s of fad, such as whether a 
citizen had tlie qualifications rcnpiired by law or 
custom for the rank wiiich he claimed, or wlicthm- 
he had ever iiiciiiTcd any judicial sentence, which 
rendered him infamous ; but from thence the tiansi- 
tion was easy, according to Roman notions, to the 
decision of que.stions of right ; such as wdudher a 
citizen wms really worthy of retaining his rank, 
■whether he had not committed some act as justly 
dt'gmding as tho.se which incurred the sentence of 
the law,” In this maimer the censors gradually be- 
came possessed of a complete superintendence over 
the vviiolc public and private life of every (*itizen. 
They were constituted the conservators of luildic 
and private virtue and mobility ; they •were not 
Him[dy to ]>revent crime or particular 'acts oi im- 
moiaiity, but their great idiji'ct wms to maintain 
the old Roman charader and habits, the 
majorum. The propm* <*xpression for tins branch 
of tlieir power was reguiiai mnruw (Cic. ih Xcr/. 
hi. 3; Liv. iv. 8, xxiv. 16, xl 40, xdi. 27, xlii. 
3 ; Suet. Aug. 27), which was called in the times 
of the {‘lupire eura or pimferhint monwi. Flic 
piinihluiKMit inilietml ly the censors in the exiTcise 
of this hraru'h of tln*'r duties was called jVota or 
XiJatio., or Atduiadrersm CeuiUtria. In inflicting it 
they were guided only ]>y tlieir conscimitimis con- 
victions of duty ; they bad to takc^au oath that they 
would act jieitliiT throiigfi ]iartlidity nor favour; 
and, in addition to this, they were bound in every 
case to state in their lists, iqiposite the name »f‘ the 
guilty citizen, tho cause of the puni.shment inflicted 
on him, — SvhurnpUu fc/awrao, (Liv. xxxix. 42 ; 
Cic. pro Clueut. 42 — 43 ; tSelL iv. 26.) 

Tills part of the cemsora’ officf* inw^stecl them 
with a peculiar kind tif jurisdiction, which in nniny 
respects resembled the (‘xm'ci.se of public opinion 
in niodeni thnv.H ; fur there am inmimerahle 
actiuiiH whinli, though acknowlodgi'd hy every om 
to he prejudicial and immoral, still do not <.‘omc 
within tlm reach of the positive laws of a country. 
Even ill cases of real crimes, the positive laws fii*- 
(lueiitly xauuBh only the particular oireuee, while 
in public opinion tho offender, even after bo has 
undergone punlshmcut, is still inra]tacitat«'d for 
certain honourH and difstinctions which arc granted 
only to ])ersons of nuldemislied eharaeter. lloncc 
tho Honmn censors might brand a man Avitli tludr 
iiota ceimoria in case he had been convicted of a 
crime in an ordinary court of justice, and had 
already sullVrinl punishnumt for it 'J’lm couse- 
<{ueneo of such a nota was only ig/umifuia, and not 
iiifamia (Cic. da Uep. iv* 6) ( Infamu), and the 
ceufioriul vm'diet was not a Judicium or rm judk 
mla (Cie* pro Chtvnl. 42), for its elFccits were m>fc 
lasting, hut might he removml h^y the following <;en- 
sor^ or hy a lex. A nota ctujHorla, was moreover not 
valid, uulesa both censors ugrcvnl. 'idui igiiominia 
was thus only a transitory capitis diminutio, which 
does not oven appear to have deprived a magiK- 
tmto of hia office (T/iv. xxiv, 18), and certainly 
did not disipmlify persons labouring under it for 
obtaining a magistracy, for being iippointed as 
judicos by the jTOotor,^or for serving hi the Ewuan 
nrrnieg, Mmm Aeiiullus was thus^ notwlthstand^ 
s 4 
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ing tlie animadversio ccnsoria, made dictator. (Liv. 

ir. 31.) 

A person might be branded ■with a censorial 
nota in a variety of cases, which it would be im- 
possible to specify, as in a great many instances it 
depended upon the discretion of the censors and 
the view they took of a case j and sometimes even 
one set of censors would overlook an oflfence which 
was severely chastised by their successors. (Cic. 
de Sened. 12.) But the offences which are re- 
corded to have been punished hy the censors are 
of a threefold nature. 

1. Such as occiiired in the private life of indi- 
viduals, e. (a) Living in celihacy at a time 
when a person ought to be manied to provide the 
state with citizens. (Val. Max. ii. 9. § 1.) The 
obligation of marrying was frequently impressed 
upon the citizens by the censors, and the refusal to 
fulfil it was punished with a fine [Aes Uxorium]. 
(1)) The dissolution of matrimony or hetrothment in 
an improper way, or for insufficient reasons. (Val. 
Max, ii. 9. § 2.) (c) Improper conduct towards 
one’s wife or children, as well as harshness or too 
great, indulgence towards children, and disobedi- 
ence of the latter towards their parents. (Plut. 
Cat. Maj. 1 7 ; compare Cic. de Rep. iv. 6 ; Dionys. 
XX. 3.) {d) Inordinate and luxurious mode of 
living, or an extravagant expenditure of money. 
A great many instances of this kind are recorded. 
(Liv. EpiL 14, xxxix. 44 ; Pint. Cat. Maj. 18 ; 
Gcllius, iv. 8 ; Val, Max. ii. 9, § 4.) At a later 
time the leges simituariae were made to check the 
growing love of luxuries, (e) Neglect and care- 
lessness in cultivating one’s fields. (Gell. iv. 12 ; 
Plin. H. N. xviii. 3.) (/) Cruelty towards slaves 
or clients, (Dionys. xx. 3.) {y) The carrying on 
of a disrepufcihle trade or occupation (Dionys. 1. e.), 
such as acting in theatres. (Liv. vii. 2.) (Ji) Le- 
gacy-hunting, defrauding orphans, &c, 

2. Offences committed in public life, either in I 

the capacity of a public officer or against magis- 
trates. {a) If a magistrate acted in a manner not 
befitting his dignity as an officer, if he was acces- 
si])Ie to bribes, or forged auspices. (Cic. do S'eneet. 
12 ; Liv. xxxix. 42 ; Val. Max, ii. 9. § 3 ; Pint. 
Cat. Maj. 17 5 Cic. de Divin. i. 16.) (A) Im- 

proper conduct towards a magistrate, or the attempt 
to limit his power or to abrogate a law which the 
censors thought necessary. (Liv, iv. 24 ; Cic. de 
OraL ii. 64 ; Val. Max. ii. 9. § 3 j Gelliiia, iv. 20.) 
(c) Perjury. (Cic. de Qf. i. 13 ; Liv. xxiv. 18 ; 
Gell. vii. 18.) (d) Neglect, disohodience, and 
cowardice of soMi<^rs in the army, (Val. Max. ii. 9. 

§ 7 ; Liv. xxiv. 18, xxvii. 1 1.) (c) The ketqung of 
the cqnus publicus in bad condition, [EtitJXTES.] 

3. A variety of actions or pursuits which were 
thought to bo injurious to public mondity, might 
he foiffiiddcn by the censors by an edict (Oollm.s, 
XV. 11), and those who acted contrary to such 
edicts were branded with the nota and degraded. 
For an enumeration of the offences that might be 
punished by the censors with ignominia, see Nie- 
buhr, I fist, of Rome^ vol. ii. p. 399, &c. 

The punishments inflicted hy the censors geno 
rally differed according to the station which a man 
occupied, though somotimes a person of the highest 
rank anight suffer all the punishments at once, by 
being degraded to the lowest class of citizens. But 
they are generally divided into four classes: — 

1, Mof/io otejedio e smatu, or the exclusion of a 
man from the number of senators. This punish- . 
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, ment might either he a simple exclusion from the 
list of senators, or the person might at the same 
time he excluded from the tribes and degraded to 
the rank of an aerarian. (Liv. xxiv. 18.) The 
latter course seems to have been seldom adopted ; 
the ordinary mode of inflicting the punishment was 
simply this : the censors in their new lists omitted 
the names of such senators as they wished to ex- 
clude, and in reading these new lists in public, 
passed over the names of those who were no longer 
to he senators. Hence the expression praetenti 
senatores is equivalent to e senaiu ejccti. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 28, xxvii. 11, xxxiv, 44 ; Fest. s. v. 
Praeieritij) In some cases, however, the censors 
did not acquiesce in this simple mode of proceed- 
ing, but a^rcssed the senator whom they had 
noted, and publicly reprimanded him for his con- 
duct. (Liv. xxiv. 18.) As, however, in ordinary 
cases an ex-senator was not disqualified by his 
ignominia for holding any of the magistracies which 
opened the way to the senate, he might at the next 
census again become a senator. (Cic. pro Clmd. 
42, Pint Cic. 17.) 

2. The ademptio cqui^ or the taking away the 
cqiiiis publicus from an eques. This pimishmeni 
might likewise bo simple, or combined with the ex- 
clusion from the tribes and the degradation to the 
rank of an .aerarian. (Liv. xxiv. 18, 43, xxvii. 
11, xxix. 37, xliii. 10.) [Equites.] 

3. The moth c trihc, or the exclusion of a person 
fiom his lube. This punishment and the degra- 
dation to the rank of an aerarian were originally 
the same ; but when in the course of time a dis- 
tinction was made between the tribus rusticae and 
the trlhus urhanac, the motio e trilm transferred a 
person from the rustic tribes to the less respcctahlc 
city tribes, and if the further dcgradatiofi to the 
rank of an aerarian was conihincd with the motio 
e tribii, it was always expressly stated. (Liv. xlv. 
]5;Plm. / la: xviii. 3.) 

4. The fourth punishment was called re/mre in 
aemrios (Liv. xxiv, 18 ; Cic. pro Climit. 43) or 
facere aliquem aerarmn (Liv. xxiv, 43), and might 
be inflicted on any person who was thought by 
the censors to deserve it. [Aeraihl] This de- 
gradation, properly speaking, included all the 
other punishments, for an eques could not he made 
an aerarius unless he was previously deprived of 
his horse, nor could a member of a rustic tribe he 
made an aerarius unless he was previously excluded 
from it. (Liv, iv. 24, xxiv. 18, &c.) 

A person who had been branded with a noia 
ccnsoria, might, if he considered himself wronged, 
endeavour to prove his innocence to the censors 
(causmn arjera apud censores^ Varr. de Re Rml. i. 
7), and if ho did not succeed, he might try to gain 
the protection of one of the censors, that he might 
intercede on his behalf. 

III. The Adminimtration op the Finances 
OP THE State, was another part of the cmisors’ 
office. In the first place the tvihnfmi^ or pi'operty- 
tax, had to be paid by each citizen according to tlie 
[ amount of his property registered in the ceiimis, and, 
accordingly, the reflation of this tax naturally fill 
under the jurisdiction of the censors. (Comp. Liv. 
xxxix. 44) [Tributitm.] They also had the 
superintendence of all the other revotiuos of the 
state, the vectiyalia, such as the tithes paid for the 
public lands, the salt works, the mines, the cus- 
toyn.s, &c. [Vectigalia,] All those branches of 
the revenue the censtjrs were accustomed to let out 
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to tlie highest bidder for the space of a lustram or 
five years. The act of iettiog was called venditio 
or hcatio^ and seems to have taken place in tlie 
month of March (Macrob. Sat. i. 12), in. a public 
place in Rome (Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 3, ii. 21). 
The terms on which they were let, together with 
the rights and duties of the purchasers, were all 
specified in the leges censoriue, which the censors 
published in every case before the bidding com- 
menced. (Cic. ad Qii. Fr. i. 1. § 12, Verr. iii. 7, 
de Nat. Deo 7 \ iii. 10, Varr. c/c lie Itiist. ii. 1.) 
For fill tlier particulars see Publicani. The cen- 
sors also possessed the right, though probably not 
without the concurrence of the senate, of imposing 
now vectigalia (Liv. xxix. 37, xl. 51), and even 
of selling the land belonging to the state (Liv- 
xxxii. 7). It would thus appear that it was the 
duty of the censors to bring forward a budget for 
a iustnim, and to take care that the income of the 
state was sufficient for its expenditure during that 
time. So far their duties resembled those of a 
modern minister of finance. The censors, liow- 
ever, did not receive ilio nnciiues of the state. 
All tbo public inone}'- was paid into tlie aerarium, 
which was entirely iindcr the jurisdiction oi the 
senate ; and all dishiirsements were made by order 
of this body, which employed tlic ([iiaestors as its 
officers. [Abeamum ; Senatus.] 

In one important department the censors were 
entrusted with tlie expenditure of the public money ; 
though the actual payments were no doubt made liy 
the quaestors. The censors had the general supor- 
intcndcnco of all the* public buildings and works 
{opera^puhlica) ; and to meet the expenses connected 
with this part of their duties, the senate voted them 
a certain sum of money or certain revenues, to which 
they were restricted, but which they might at the 
same time employ accoiding to their discretion. 
(Polyb. vi. 13 ; Liv. xl. 4{), xliv. 16‘.) They liad 
to sec that tlie temples and all other public build- 
ings were in a good state of repair (acdcs sacra.s 
tiien and sui'ta terfa Cirigege.^ Thv. x.xiv. 13, xxix. 
37, xlii. 3, xlv. 15), that ho ]>ii]jlic places were en- 
croached upon by the occupation of private persons 
{loca iucfi^ Liv. xlii. 3, xliii. IG), and that the 
arpiueducts, roads, drains, &c. were properly at- 
tended to. [AatJASnUCTU.S; VlAE; CloAOAE.] 
The repairs of the public works and the keeping 
of them in proper condition were lot out by the 
censors by public auction to the lowest bidder, just 
as the metiged'm wore let out to the highest bidder. 
'Jhiese expenses were calhicl uUrofnlmta ; and hence 
we freipiently find veeligalia and nUrotnlmta con- 
trasted with one another. (Liv. xxxix. 44, xliii. 
IG.) The persons who undertook the eontmet 
were calh*d cfmdudotrs., manohpes^ redeinptcnx% sus-- 
ceplorcs.^ &c. ; and the duties they had to discharge 
wen' specified in the Leges (Jmmrim, The censors 
had also to superintend the expenses connected 
wuth the worship of the gods, even for instance the 
feeding of the sacred geese in the Oipiiol, which 
were also let out on contract. (l-*Iut 
93 ; Plin. //. N. X. 22 ; Cic. pro Hose. Am. 20.) 
Besides ki'cping existing public works in a proper 
state of ri'pair, the censors also constructed now 
ones, either for ornament or utility, botli in Rome 
and in other parts of Italy, sucii as texnph's, 
bas0i(5ae, theatres, porticoes, fora, walls of towns, 
mineducts, harbours, bridges, cloacae, roads, Sie. 
These works were either performed by them jointly, 
or they divided between thorn the mom^y, whicii 
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had been granted to them by the senate. (Liv. 
xl. 51, xhv. 1 G.) They wmre let out to contractors, 
like the other works inentioncd above, and when 
they were completed, the censors had to sec that 
the work was perfonned in accordance with the 
contract * this was called ojnis pt obu’i a or in accep- 
luiu referre. (Cic. Verr. i. 57 ; Liv. iv. 22, xlv. 
15 ; Lex Putcol. p. 73, Spang.) 

The ai'diles had likewise a superintendence over 
the public buildings ; and it is not easy to define 
with accuracj'- the respective duties of the censors 
andaediles: hut it maybe remarked in general 
that the superintendence of the acdilcs had more 
of a police character, while that of the censors had 
reference to all financial matters. 

After the censors had periormed their various 
duties and taken the census, the liistriini or solemn 
purification of the people followed. When the 
censors entered upon their offici', they drew lots to 
sec uhich of them should pcifonn this purification 
{lustrum faeere or cundere, V arr. L. L. vi. 3G ; Liv. 
xxix. 37, XXXV. 9, xxxviii. 36, xlii. 10); hut both 
censors were obliged of course to be present at tlie 
ccreinon 3 % f Llusteum.] 

In the Roman and Latin colonies and in the 
munici{>ia t]n*rc were ceiiaons, who likewise bore 
the name of qtunqueiinules. They arc spoken of 
under Cobonia. 

A census was somctimi's taken in the provinces, 
even under the republic (Cic. Ven\ ii. 53, 56) ; but 
there seems to ha\c been no general census taken 
in the pro\ iiices till the time of Augustus. This 
emperor caused an accurate account to he taken of 
all persons in the Roman dominion, together with 
the amount of their jiroperty (AV. ii. 1 , 2 ; 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. i3. § 5, .xviil 1. § 1. 

2. § J.) j and a similar census -was fcaken from time 
to time by succeeding emperors, at first every 
ten, and sub.s»‘queiitly every fifteen years. (Sa- 
Vipxg.flLdmiseheSiemn'^xo^fimunij^ in Zeikclirijl^ voh 
vi. pp. 3/5 — 3B3.) The emperor sent into the 
provinces csjiecial officers to take the census, who 
were called Censi tores (Dig, 50, tit 15. s, 4. § 1 ; 
Cassiod. Var. ix. ] 1 ; Orelii, imer. No. 3G52) ; 
hut tlie duty was sometimi's discharged by the im- 
perial legati. (Tae. Ami. i, 31, il G.) The Cmsi" 
tores were assisted by subordinate officers, called 
Cemmlrn., who made out the lists, Ac. (Capltcffi 
Oardkm. 12 ; Bymmach. lUp. x. 43 ; Cod* Theod. 

3. tit 2.) At Rome the census still continued to 
be taken under the empire, but the old ceremonies 
connected with it were no longin’ continued, and the 
coreraouy of the lustration was not performs 1 after 
the time of Vespasian. The two gr<\at jurists, 
Paiilus and Ulpian, each wrote works on the 
census in the impi'rial periotl ; and Hoveral oxtracts 
from these works arc given in a chaptiir in the 
Digest (50. tit. 15), to wliidi we must w'fcr our 
readers for furtlicr details respecting the imperial 
census. 

The word m.sv/.s', besides tbo nu'aningof “ valua- 
tion” of a persoiFs estate, bus otlier significations, 
which must be brielly mentioned : 1, Tt signified 
the amount of a person’s property, and hence we 
read of eeusns sejtatorius, the estate of a senator ; 
ce7tsus ei/ico.stn.% the estate of an oques, 2, The lists 
of the censors* 3. The tax whicfi depended tipon 
the valuation in the census. The Lexicons will 
sujiply examples of these meanings* 

(A considcmble portion of the preeoding article 
has been ta.ken from Becker’s excellent acoottoi 
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of tEe ccnsorsliip in liis Ilandhmh dcr Romischcn 
AlteHhume)\ toI. ii. part ii. p. IDl., &c. Compare 
Nicbulir, Ilistorij of lioiw^, vol. ii. p, 39? ; Arnold, 
Ilktorji of Mojne, vol. i, p. 34G, &e. , Gottling, 
lioinkche Staatsocrfassun^^ p. 328, &c. j Gcriach, 
Die Momische Censur in ibrem Vet hiiltnisse snr 
Verfassimg^ Basel, 1842 Durcan do la Malle, 
Dco 72 oviie Foliiugie dcs Romaiiis^ vol. i. p. 159, &c ) 
CENSUS. — 1. Gr,ebk. — T he Greek term for 
a man’s property as ascertained by tlic census, as 
well as for the act of ascertaining it, is rtfjLng.a. 
The only Greek state concerning whose arrange- 
ment of the c'uisus we have any satisfactory in- 
formation, is Athens ; for what we know of the 
other states is only of a fragmentary natnro, and 
docs not enable ns to form an accurate notion of 
their census. Previous to the time of Solon no 
census had been instituted at Athens, as a citizen’s 
rights were always determined hy birth ; but, as 
Solon substituted property for birtb, and made a 
citizen’s rights and duties dependent upon his pro- 
perty, it became a matter of necessity to ascertain 
by a general census the amount of the property of i 
the Athenian citizens. According to Ins census, 
ail citizens were divided into four classes: 1. 
Tl€vratcocnofJL4di/j.poi, or persons possessing landed 
property which yielded an annual income of at 
least .500 medimni of dry or liquid produce. 2. 
'IrTTas, i, e. knights or persons able to keep a 
war-horse, were those whoso lands yielded an an- 
nual produce of at least 300 medimni, whence 
they are also called rpiaKocnoiJ.4Bip,voi. 3. Zev- 
fiTat, i, e. persons able to keep a jmke of oxen 
((evyos)^ were those whoso annual income con- 
sisted of at least 150 medimni. 4. The ©jjtcs 
contained all the rest of the free popalation, whose 
income was below that of the Zeugitae. (Pint. 
Sol 18, and the Lexicographers, s.vi}.) These 
classes themselves were called ; and the 

constitution of Athens, so long as it was hasod 
upon these classes, was a timocracy (n/MMparla or 
dirb rL[j.rijidrm iroXirda), TJie highest magistracy 
at Athens, or tlie archouBliip, was at (irst ac- 
ccssilde only to persons of the first class, until 
Aristides threw all the state ofliccs open to all 
classes in discriinmately, (Plut./Jimh 1,22.) The 
maintemaiico of the republic mainly dcvolveil upon 
the first three classes, the last being exempted from 
all taxes. Sometimes we indeed find mention of a 
^yjriKhvrikos^ and the expression ibr^riKhv reAe?j', 
to pay the tax of (Bern. c. Mmxrl p. 1067 ; 
Bekkcr, Anecdu (Mice, p. 261 ; Etyni, M. «.«?.) ; 
but this cannot be understood of a special tax 
which the fourth class had to pay, but must bo ex- 
plained in a more general sense, for t4Xos Tf:Kdiy 
means generally, to perform the duties arising out 
of persons being connected with one or other of the 
classes. 

In regard to tim duties which the above-men- 
tioned census imposed upon the first three of the 
classes, wo must distinguish certain personal (»bli- 
gations or liturgies (ktirovpylai) which had to be 
performed by individuals according to the clasn to 
which they ’belonged [liEiTtranrAi], and certain^ 
kixes and burdens which were regulated according ' 
to the classes j so that all citizens belonging to the 
same class had the same burdens imposed upon 
them* As the land in the legislation of Solon was 
regarded as tho capital which yielded an annual 
income, he regulate, d his system of taxation by the 
value of the laud winch was treated as tho taxable 
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capital. There is a passage in Pollux (viii. 130^ 
132) in which he says that a pentacosioinedininub 
expended one talent on the public account, a mirehs 
thirty mmae, and a (evylrris ten minae. Now tins 
seems to be impossible ; for, as Solon (Plut. Sol 
23) reckoned the raediumus of dry produce at one 
drachma, wc mast suppose that a member of tbo 
first class was reckoned to have an annual income 
ol 500 drachmae, or the twelfth part of a talent. 
But the difficulty may be solved in this manner. 
The valuation which Solon put upon the land of an 
Athenian citizen was in reality neither the real 
value of the property, nor the amount of tlie pro- 
perty tax, but only a certain portion of the real 
property which was treated as the taxable capital. 
Solon in his census ascertained a person’s landed 
property from its net annual produce ; and tlie 
number of medimni which it was supposed to pro- 
duce were reckoned as so many drachmae. But 
the produce was probably not calculated higher 
than was done when the estate was let out to farm. 
The rent paid by a farmer was probably not much 
more than eight per cent, as it was in the time of 
Isaeus. (De Afatjn, Ilcred, § 42.) Now, if we 
suppose that in the time of Solnn it was 8J per 
cent, the net produce of an estate was exactly ^ of 
the value of the property, and accordingly the value 
of the property of a person belonging to the first 
class was one talent ; in the second, IffiOO dmchmao ; 
and in the third, 1800 drachmae. Solon, in taxing 
the citizens, was wise enough to see that the same 
standard could not be applied to all the three classi's, • 
for the smaller a person’s income is, the smaller 
ought to be the standard of taxation. Accordingly, 
a person belonging to the first class, being the 
wealthiest, had to pay a tax of his entire projicrty, 
wiiilo only a portion of the property of the persons 
belonging to the two other classes was regarded as 
taxable capital ; viz. persons of the second paid the 
tax only of and persons of the third class only of 
f of their property. Lists of this taxable property 
(arraypafai) were kept at first by the naucrari, 
who also had to conduct tlio census (Ilesych, s. 
pavickapos),md afterwards by the demarchi (liar- 
pocrat. 6% -iv Bdjpapxoi). As property is a fluctuating 
thing, the census was repeated from time to time, 
but the periods dllfercd iu the various parts of 
Greece, for in some a census was held every year, 
and in others ev(;ry two or four years. (Aristot. 
iViV. V. 8.) Every person had consciimtiously to 
state tlie amount of his property, and if there was 
any doubt about bis honesty, it seems tliat a counter- 
valuation (dvrir(jiir}(ns} might be made. Now, 
supposing that all the taxaljlc capitid of the Athe- 
nian citizens was found to he 3000 talents, and 
that the state wanted 60 talents, or part of it, 
each citizen had to pay away jiart of his tax- 
able property ; that is, a person of the first clnss 
paid 120 drachmae (the 50th part of 6000), a per- 
son of the secomi, 60 drachmae (the 50th part of 
3000), and a person of tlie third class, 20 dnicJimae 
(die 50th part of 1000). it is, howev('r, not iin- 
liroiiable that persons belonging to the same class 
had to pay a difierent amount of taxes according 
as their pr-'porty was eijual to the minimum or 
above it ; and Bockh, in hi® PuMio Dmfmmg (a/ 
has made out a table, in which each class 
is subdivided into throe sections. 

This system of taxation aerording to classes, 
and based upoti the possraslon of productive eatates, 
underwent a, considerable change in the time of the 
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Peloponnesian war, though tlic divisionc into classes 
themselves continued to he observed for a consider- 
able tiine after. As the wants of the republic in- 
croased, and as many citizens were possessed of 
large property v^ithoiit being landed proprietors, 
the oiiginal land-tax was changed into a property- 
tax. In this manner we must explain the proposal 
of Euripides, shortly before 13 . c. 30d, to raise 500 
talents by imposing a tax of one fortieth part. 
(Aristoph. Becks, 823, &c.) For the taxable 
capital, viz. 20,000 talents, far exceeds the amount 
of all tlie landed property in Attica. This property 
tax, which was substituted for the land tax, was 
called €icr(popd, concerning which see Eihpxioiia. 
Compare Leituugiae ; and for the taxes paid ]>y 
resident aliens, Metoici, (Bdckh, PubL Ecun, of 
J kois, p. 405, Ac., 2d edit.) 

2. Ro^ian. [Censor.] ['L. S.J 

CENTE'SIMA, namely pars, or the hundredth 
part, also called vecUyal rcrum voualium^ or cen~ 
tesima reeiim ronalhun^ was a tax of one per cent, 
levied at Rome and in Italy upon all goods that 
were exposed for public sale at auctions. It was 
collected ])y persons called coaciores. (Cic. ad 
lii'ul, ] 8, pro Hahir, Post, 1 1 ; Rig. 1. tit. 3 6. 
s. 17. § 2.) This tax, as Tacitus (Jwl i. 78) 
says, was introduced after the civil wars, tliniigli 
its being mentioned l»y Cicero shows, that these 
civil wars cannot have been those between Octa- 
viaii and Antony, but must be an earliiw civil 
war, perhaps that between Marius and Sulla. Its 
produce was assigned by Augustus to the arm- 
rkm milUare, Tiberius redacted the tax to one 
lialf per cent, (diteeMicsinui), after he had changed 
Cappadocia into a province, and had thereby in- 
creased the revenue of the empii-e. (Tac. Jnn. ii. 
42.)^ Caligula in the hegiiniing of his reign 
aludisluui the tax altogether for Italy, as is at- 
tested by Suetonius ((hfJy, 1(1) and also by an 
ancient medal of Caligula ou vvliicb we find C. G. R. 
(i. i‘. (lueenkstma rennm.) Rut Dion Cassius (Iviii. 
18), whose autliorlty on this point cannot outweigh 
that of SiHd'oniua and Tadius, stah's that Tilicrius 
inereasi'd the duendmma to a eenkshna,, and in 
aiiotluT passage he agrees with Suetonius in stating 
tliat Caligula abolislied it altogether (ILx. 9 ; comp. 
Rurniamu Pc, PeeUy, Pop, Pom. p. 70), [L. S.l 
CEN'riyHIMAE USU^BAK. [FENua] 

CENT U^MVIRL The origin, constitution, and 
powers of tlie court of centamviri are exceedingly 
ohaeure, and it seems almost impossible to com- 
3)ine and reconcile the various passages of lloiuan 
writers, so as to jiresent a satisfactory view of this 
subjt‘cL The essay of llollweg, Uhet dm Com'- 
penlenz de$ (Jeutmmnrufycrk/ds (Zclfsckri/t,) &c., v. 
358), and tli(> essay of Tigcrstrihii, De Judmifms 
apml Pomamsy contain all the autlioritieH on this 
matbT ; hilt these two essays do not agree iu all 
their conclusions. 

The ceutumviri were judiccs, who resembled 
other judicea in this respect, that they dechbul 
cases under the authority of a magistratus ; but 
they tlilfeted from otluw judices in being a deiinUc 
body or eollcgiutn. This collegium seewM to have 
been divided into four parts, <*ach of which some- 
times sat by itself, 'rhe origin of the court is un- 
3«nown ; hut it is certainly prior to the Rex Aclaitia, 
which put an end to the iegis actiones, except in 
the matter of Damnum lidectum, and in the causat^ 
C(!ntuinvirah‘S. (Gaius, iv. 31 ; Gcll, xvi. 10.) 
According to Festus (.sf. (Jcntmmumlm 
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tlirco were chosen out of each tribe, and coasc- 
(jLieiitly the whole nuniber out of the 35 trihcij 
would be 105, who, m lound numbers, were called 
the hundred men ; and as there ■were not 35 trilics 
till B. G. 241, it has been sometimes inforied that 
to this time we must assign the origin of the cen- 
tumviri. But, as it has been remarked by Holl- 
weg, we cannot altogether rely on the aiitliority of 
Feslus,and the conclusion so drawn from his state- 
ment is by no means necessary. If the centumviri 
were chosen from the tribes, this seems a strong 
presumption in favour of the high aiitiriuity of the 
court. 

1'he proceedings of this court, in civil matters, 
were per Icgis actionem, and by the sacramentimi. 
The process here, as in the other judicia pnvata, con- 
sisted of two parts, injure, or before the praetor, 
and in judlclo, or licfore the centimiviri. The 
praetor, however, did not instruct the centumviri 
by the formula, as in other cases, which is further 
explained hy the fact that the praetor presided in 
the judicia centum viralia. (Piin. Kp. v. 21.) 

It seems pretty clear that the powers of the cen- 
tumviri wtu’c limited to R(>ine, or at any rate to 
Italy. llollweg maintains that their powers were 
al&o confined to civil mathms ; but it is impossible 
to reconcile this opinion with some passages (Ovid, 
Trist, ii, 81 ; Phaedr. iii. 10, 35, &c.), from which 
it appears that crimina came wider their cogni- 
zance. The subHiitutinii of aut for at in the passage 
of Quintilian {Inst. Ond, iv. 1. § 57), even 'if 
supported by good MSS. as llollweg alHnus, can 
hardly be defmub-d. 

The civil matters which came under the cogni- 
zance of this court are not com}>lutely ascertuiiiocL 
Many of them (though wx‘ have no I’eason for say- 
ing all of them) are enumerated by Cicero in a 
well-known passage {l)c OrntA, 38). llollweg num- 
tions that certain matters only came under tlieir 
cognizance, and that other matters were not witliin 
their cognizance; and further, that such matters as 
were within their cognizance, were also within the 
cognizance of a single jude.x. Hollweg maintains 
that actioiios in rtmi or vimlicationes of the old 
civil law (with the exception, however, of actiones 
praojudicialos or status quaestiones) could alone Im 
brought before the contumviri ; and that neither a 
personal action, one arising from contract or delict, 
nor a status ejuaestio, is ever metitioned as a causa 
centuinviralis. It wa.s the practice to set up a 
spear m the place where the centumviri were sit- 
ting, and accordingly the word hasta, or hasta cen- 
tumviralis, is aometimes used as or jui valent to the 
words judicium ccntumvirale. (fesiust. Oe/umm. 
3(>; Quintil. Inst Ond. v, 2. §1.) The spemr 
was a symbol of quiritarian owmership: for ‘*a 
man was considered to liavc the best title to that 
which he took in war, and accordingly a spt'ar is 
set tip in the oentiimviralia jtulicia.’* (Gains, iv. 
IG.) Such was the ex])lunation of the Eonian 
jurists of the origin of an ancient custom, from 
which it is argued, that it may at li*ast be infent'd, 
tile centumviri had properly to decide matters re- 
lating to quiritarian owncr^ihlp, and questions con- 
neeted tluTcwitli. 

1 1 has been already said that the matters which 
belonged to the cognizance (if t!io contumviri might 
alm» be lironght before a judex ; bat it m conjee- 
turml by nollweg that this was not the case till 
after the yfming of the Aebiitia Ilo considers 
that the court of the contumviri es'tablwhed 
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in early times, for the special purpose of deciding 
questions of quiritarian ownership j and the im- 
portance of such questions is apparent, when wc 
consider that the Homan citizens were rated ac- 
cording to their quiritarian property, that on their 
rating depended their class and century, and con- 
sequently their share of power in the public as- 
sem Idles. No private jiidex could decide on a 

right which might thus indirectly affect the caput 
of a Roman citizen, but only a tribunal selected out 
of all the tribes. Consistently with this hypothesis 
we find not only the rei vnidicatio within the 
jurisdiction of the centum viri, hut also the hercdi- 
tatis petitio and actio confessoria. Ilollwcg is of 
opinion that, wutli the Aebulia Lex a new epoch in 
the history of the centnmviri commences ; the legis 
actiones were abolished, and the formula [Actio] 
was introduced, excepting, however, as to the 
causae centumviraUs. (Gaius, iv, 30, 31 ; Gcll. xvi. 

1 0.) The formula is in its nature adapted only 
to personal actions ; but it appears that it was also 
adapted hy a legal device to vindicationes ; and 
HoUweg attributes this to the Aehutia Lex, hy 
which he considers that the twofold process was 
introduced: — 1. per legis actionem apud centum- 
viros ; 2. per formiilam or per sponsioncm before a 
judex. Thus two modes of procedure in the case 
of actiones in rem were established, and such 
actions wore no longer exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the centnmviri. 

Under Augustus, according to Ilollwcg, the 
functions of the centnmviri were so far modified 
that the more important vindicationes were put 
under the cognizance of the centnmviri, and the 
less important were determined per sponsioncm 
and before a judex. Under this emperor the court 
also resumed its former dignity and importance. 
{Dial, de Cans. Cor nipt. Eloq. c. 38.) 

The younger Pliny, who practised in this court 
{Bp. ii. 14), makes frequent allusions to it in his 
letters. {Ep. i. 5, v. 1, ix. 23.) The cmitumviri 
are mentioned in two cxceiqits in the l)ig(!bt (5. 
tit. 2. s. 13, 17) and perhaps elsewhere ; one ex- 
cerpt is from C. Scacvola and the other from 
Paulus. 

The foregoing notice is fuund<‘{.l on Hollwog’s 
ingenious essay ; his opinions on some points, how- 
ever, are hardly established liy siuUiorities. Those 
who desire to investigate this exceedingly obscure 
matter may compare the two essays citi‘<l at the 1 
head of this article* [G. L.] 

CENTUTIIA. [CoMiTiA ; ExitiujiTUs.] 

CENTTJRIAl’A COMRTIA. [Comitia.] 

CENTU'RIO. [Exercituh.] 

CENTUSSIS. [Ah.] 

CERA wax. For its emplojnnent in 

painting, see Pictura, No. 7 ; and for its tri- 
plication as a writing material, see Tabitlak and 
I’estamentum. 

CEREA'LTA, a festival celobmicd at Romii in 
honour of Ceres, whose wanderings in setirch of 
her lost daughter Proserpine were rt'prcHentcd 
by women clothed in white, running about with 
lighted torches. (Ov. Emi. iv. 404.) During its 
continuance, games were cifle.bratt'd in the Circus 
Maximus (Tacit. Ann. xv. 53), the Hp(>ctators of 
which appeared in white (Ov. Fad. jv. 620) j but 
on any occasion of public mourning the gtimos and 
festivals were not celebrated at all, as the ma- 
trons could not appear at them except in white, 
(Liv. xxil 66, xxxiV. 6.) The day of the Cercalia 
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is douhtful ; some think it was the ides or 1 3th 
of April, others the 7th of the same month. (Ov. 
Fast. iv. 389.) [R. W.l 

CEREVPSIA, CERVPSIA ale or 

beer, was almost or altogether unknown to the 
ancient, as it is to the modern inlmhitnnts of 
Greece and Italy. But it wms used very generally 
by the siiiTounding nations, whose soil and climate 
were less favourable to the growth of vines {in 
Gallia.^ aliisque provmoiis., Plm. II. N. xxii. 82 ; 
Thcophrast. De Causis F/ant. vi. 11 ; Diod. Sic. 
iv. 2, V. 26 ; Strah. xvii. 2. 5 ; Tacit. Germ. 23). 
According to Herodotus (ii. 77), the Egyptians 
commonly drank “• barley- wine,” to -which custom 
Aeschylus alludes (e/c icpiBcav Suppl. 954 ; 
Pelmiaci pocula Coliiin, x. 116). Diodorus 
Siculus (i. 20, 34) says, that the Egyptian beer 
was nearly equal to wine in strength and flavour. 
The Iberians, the Thracian.s, and the people in the 
north of Asia Minor, instead of drinking their ale 
or beer out of cups, placed it before tliem in a large 
bowl or vase {icparrip), which was sometimes <tf 
gold or silver. This being full to the brim with 
tlie grains, as well as the fennented liquor, the 
guests, when they pledged one another, drank to- 
gether out of the same bowl by stooping down to 
It, although, when this token of friendship wti.s 
not intended, they adopted the more refined method 
of sucking up the fluid tliroiigli tuh(‘s of cane. 
(Archil. Frap. p. 67, ed. Li(‘hel ; Xen. Anah. iv. 
§ 5, 26 ; Athen. i, 28 ; Virg. Geoup iii. 380 ; 
Serv. ad loc.) The Hiievi, and otluT northern 
nations, oflbred to their gods lihation,s of Ikmt, 
and expected that to drink it in the pre.scnce of 
Odin would be among the delights of Valhalla. 
(Kcysler, Avtiq. Septoni. p. 150— -156.) Bpf'Tov, 
one of the names for licer (Archil. /. g. ; llellu- 
nicus, p. 91, cd. Sturtz ; Athen, x. 67), seems to 
be an ancient passive participle, from the ver]> to 
brae. [J. Y."| 

CE'RNEUE HEREDITA'TEM. [Herek.! 

CERO'MA (icljpajfxa) was the oil mixed with 
wrnx {Kr]p6s) with which wrestlers were anointed. 
After they had been anointed with this oil, they 
were covered with dust or a soft sand ; whence 
Seneca (Ep, 57) says— -A veromate nos kapfie 
{aipl]) eawpU in crpptu Neapolitmm. 

Ccroma also signified tlie place where wresthu's 
were anointed (the elamthesium., Vilruv. v. 11), 
and also, in later times, the place where they 
wrestled. This word is often used in connection 
with pakmfra (Plio. //. Ah xxxv. 2), hut we do not 
know in what respect these places differed. Scnc'ca 
{De Brtm. Vit. 12) speaks of the ceroma as a 
place which the idle were accustomed to frequent, 
in order to sec the gymnastic sports of boys. Ar- 
nobius (Adih Gent. iii. 23) informs ns that tlie 
ceroma was under the protection of hfercury. 
(Krause, Gymwisiik nud Aponistik dcr Ildiemi^ 
vol i. p. 1 06, Ac.) 

CEHTWM INA. [ATHUKTAJii.] 

CERTI, INCERTI ACTR), ig'a name which 
has been given by some modern writers to those 
actions in which a determinate nr indeterminate 
sum, as the case may he, is mentioned in the for- 
mula (nmdnunatiQ ceHae penmlae ml imertatis 
Gains, iv. 49, &c.). 

TTie exprcissioii inceria formula, which occurs in 
Gains (iv. 54), implies a certa formula. With 
respect to the intentio, It may be call A certa 
when the dmnand of the actor Is determinate, 
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wEetlier it l)e a certain tiling that he demands, or 
a certain sum of money (Gams, iv. 45, 47). The 
intentio is incerta when the claim is not of a de- 
finite thing or something, hut is expressed by the 
words quidquid, &c. (Gams, iv. 47, 13(>, 137.) 
If the intentio is incerta, the condemnatio must 
1)e incerta. If the intentio was corta, the con- 
demnatio might he either certa or incerta (Gains, 
iv. 50, 51). In the compilations of Justinian, 
where the expressions inc('rti actio, incerta actio, 
incertuui judicium occur, they specially apply to 
the actio 'praescriptis xerhis, which contained an 
iiiceita intentio and condemnatio. (Actio ; Sa~ 
vigny, System^ &c. voL v- p. 74.) [G. L.j 

^CERU'CIII. [Navis.] 

KERUX [Caduceus ; Fetialis.] 

CE'8SIO BONOTiUM. [Bonohum Cessio.] 
CE'SSIO IN JURE. [In JoiiE Cessio.J 
CESTRUM. [PiCTURA, No. 0.] 

CESTUS. 1. The thongs or hands of leather, 
which were tied round tlio hands of boxers, in 
order to render their blows more powcaful. These 
hands of leather, which were called indur^s^ or 
ifidyres irvicrtKoi^ in Greek, V'cre also frequently 
tied round the arm as high as the elliow, as is 
shown in tlio following statue of a hover, the 
original of which is in the jjouvre at Paris. (See 
Chirac, iMumi d. ScidpL Ant. ei Mod, vol. id, pi. 
3-J7. n. 2042.) 



The cestus was used by boxers from the oaiTie.st 
times. When Epeius and Euryalus, hx the JUad 
(x.tiii. 001), prepare themselves for boxing, they 
put on thUr Jianila thongs made of ox-hide (ijudv-. 
ras fi/rfi.i)TOvs 0ohs dypai^Kom) ; Init it should be 
recollected, tliat the cestus in heroic times appears 
to liave consisted merely of thongs of leather, and 
difiered matmually from tho frightful weapons, 
loaded witli lead and iron, which were «st‘d in 
later times. The diflerent khuls of I'cstus were 
called by the GiV(‘ks in later times 
(fvelpat ^oduL^ mpwpm., atid ; of which 

tim pi^iAlxat gave the softest hlow.s, and tho 
/xtip/erjxtr tfn^ most severe. Tlui p.uXix(^i, which 
W{»re the roost ancient, arc described by Pausanjus 
(viil 40. § 3) as made of raw ox-hido cut into 
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thin pieces, and joined in an ancient manner; they 
were tii d under tlic hf)llow or palm of the hand, 
leaving the fingers uncovered. The athletae in 
the palaestrae at Olyinjiia used the fi^tXixai in 
practising for the public games (liJ.dvTooy rwp> 
pLaKaKojTepojy^ Paus. vi. 23. § 3) ; but in the games 
thernsclvca, they usid those which gave the se- 
verest blows. 

The cestus, used in later times in the public 
games, was, as has been already remarked, a most 
lormidablc weapon. It was frequently covered 
with knots and nails, and loaded with lead and 
iron ; whence Virgil (A cm. v. 405), in speaking of 
it, says, 

ingentia septem 

Terga houm plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant.” 

Statins (77/e6. vi. 732) also speaks of 7 n'ijrantk 6 
pbimbo Uynuna. Sncli weapons in the hands of a 
trained ho.xei*, must have freijiiently occasiomA 
death. Ilio iJ.vpi.ii]t€zs were, in fact, sometimes 
called yvLOTi'tpoi^ or ‘‘ limb-breakers.” Figures 
with tho cestus frequently occur in ancient monu- 
ments. I'licy xvere of wirioiis forma, as appears 
by tlie following Hpeclmens, taken from ancient 
monuments, of which drawings arc given by 
Falmdti {f>p Cohinm, TmJ. p. 201). 



2. Ckhtus also Bignlfied a bam! or tie of any 
kind (Varr. De He Musi, i, 8) ; bat the term was 
more particularly applied to the zone or girdle of 
Venus, on which was represented every thing 
that could awaken love. (//. xiv. 214 ; VaL Flace. 

vi. 470.) When Juno wished to -win the alFec- 
tions of Jupiter, she borrowed this cestus from 
Venus (IL L cd) ; and Venus herself employed 
it to catitivato Mars. (Mart. vi. 13, xiv, 206' 
207.) 

CBTEA, or CAETRA (mirpm, Hesych.), a 
target, i, c. a small roimd shield, made of the hide 
of a quadruped. (Isid, Onff, xviii. 12 ; Q, Curt, 
iii, 4.) It was also worn by the people of Sjiain 
{eetratm Jlkpaniae roliortes^ Cues. IL ( 1 i. 39, 48) 
and Mauritania, By the latter people it was 
sometimes made from the skin of the olepliant. 
(Strab. xvii. p. 820.) From tbese accounts, and 
from tho distinct assertion of 1’acitus (A//r/e. 36) 
that it was used by the Britons, wo may with con- 
fidence identify the cetm with the target of tho 
Scottish Highlanders, of whush many specimens of 
consiilerahlo antiquity are still in existence. It is 
seen “covering tlio loft arms” (comp. Vlrg. Aem, 

vii. 732) of the two accompanying figures, which 
arc copirul from a MS. of Prudontius, probably 
written iu tins country, and as early as the ninth 
century, {(.hd, (Mkm. CtGOj>. c» 8.) 

1 1 does not appear that the Romans ©w wore 
tho cotra. But I/ivy compares it to tho p$U&> of 
the Oroek® and Miujodonians, wfech ww ^IfO % 
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small light shield (^ccb’atos, quos peltaslas meant, 
xxxi. 30). [PisLTA.] ^ . [J.Y.] 

CHALCEIA (xetA-zeeTa), a very a-ncient festiral 
celebrated at Athens, which at dilTercnt times 
seems to have had a diff’erent character, for at first 
it was solemnised in honour of Athena, surnainod 
Ergane, and hy the whole people of Athens, 
whence it was called "‘Adijuaia or HdyB-o/xos, 
(Snidas, s. v. j Eiymol, Maijn. ; Eustatli. ad II. ii. 
p. 284, 30.) At a later period, however, it was 
celebrated only hy artisans, especially smiths, and 
in honour of Hephaestus, whence its name was 
changed into XaA/ceia. (Pollux, vii. 1 05.) It was 
kept on the 30th day of tlic month of Pyanepsion. 
(Biiidas, Harpocrat Eiistath. 1. c.) Menander had 
written a comedy called XaXic^Ta, a fragment of 
which is preserved in Atlien. xi. p. 502. (Comp. 
Welckor, Die Aesck/l. Triloq. p. 200.) [L. S.] 

CIIALCI'DICUM ismeky definc'd hy Fostus 
(s, < 0 .) as a sort of building (genus aedijkii), so 
called from the city of Chalcis, hut what sort is 
not explained ; neither do the inscriptions or the 
passages of ancient writers, in which the word oc- 
curs, give any description Ironi which a conclusion 
can be drawn with certainty respecting the form, 
use, and locality of such buildings. 

Chuleidiea were certainly appui’tenancos to some 
himlieae (Vitriiv. v. 1), in retercnco to which the 
following attempts at identification have hecri 
suggested : — LA mint attached to the basilica, 
from xaXKi>saiid diicv], which, though an ingenious 
conjecture, is not supported by sufiicieiit classical 
authority. 2. That jiart of a basilica which lic.s 
directly in front of the tribune, corresponding to 
the nave in a modern church, of which it was the 
original, where the lawyers stood, and thence 
temied jMw's 3. An apaitmcnt thrown 

out at the back of a basilica, either on the ground 
floor or at the extremity of the upper gallery, in the 
form of a balcony. 4. Intenml chambers on each 
side of the tribune for the convenience of the 
Judiees, as in the basilica of l^ompoil 5. The 
vestihule of a basilica, either in front or rear ; 
which interpretation is founded upon an inscription 
discovered at I^ompoii, in the building appropriated 
to the fullers of cloth (fullmieu) 

Eumachia. L. F. Sacmeu. Pub. 

****** CiiALciuicuM. Cevptam Pouticus 

** * SuA. BiaUNlA. FBCIT, KADEMCIUE, BEBIOAVIT. 

By comparing the plan of the building with this 
inscription, it ii clear that the chalddicum men- 
tioned can only bo referred to the vestibule. Its 
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decorations likewise correspond in richness and 
character ivitli the vestibule of a basilica described 
by Procopius (De Aed/Jic. Jubiin. i. 10), which is 
twice designated hy the term x^A/eij. Tlic vesti- 
bule of the basilica at Pompeii is shown upon the 
plan on page 199, a. 

In another sense the word is used as a synonym e 
with cocnacidiim. “ Scribniitur Dii vcstri in 
tricliniis coeh'stibns atqne in chalcidldb aiireis 
coenitare ” (Arnobius, p. 149). These words, com- 
pared with Horn. Od. xxiii. 1, 

Tpnivs §’ eh virepip' ave§'t]cTaro KayxaXScacra, 
and the translation of virep^op by Ausonins 
(Periooh. xiii. Odgss.), 

‘‘ CkalcLdiovm gressu nutrix siiperabat anili,'” 
together with the known locality of the ancient 
coenacula, seem fully to authorise the interpreta- 
tion given. (Tunicl). Advers. xviii. 34 ; Salmas. 
in Spurt. Pescen, Nlgr. c. 12. p. 677.) 

Finally, the word seems also to have been used 
ill the same sense as macnlmmm, a balcony. (Isid. 
De Grig. ; Rciuesius, Vat. Led. iii. 5.) [A. R.] 

CIIALCIOPCIA (x<^XKtotKia\ an annual fes- 
tival, with sacrifices, celebrated at Sparta in bun our 
of Athena, sumamed XakKioucos, i. e. the goddess 
ol' the himen-honse, (Pans. iii. 17. § 3, x. 5. § 5; 
and Gocller ad Thucycl. i. 128, Ac.) Young mmi 
raarclicd on the occasion in full armour to the 
temple of the goddess ; and the ephors, although 
not entering the temple, but rein lining within its 
sacred precincts, were obliged to take part in the 
sacrifice. (Polyb. iv. 35. g 2.) [L. S.j 

CIIALCUS (x^Xkovs), a denomination of Greek 
cojjper -money. 

Bronze or copper (xaA/edi?) was very little used 
by the Greeks for money in caily times. Silver 
was originally the universal currency, and copper 
appears to have been seldom coined till after tlie 
time of Alexander the Gretit. The x^Axla Topn^pd 
at Athens issued in B. c. 40G (Sekol ad Arhioph, 
Pan. 737) were a peculiar exception ; and they were 
soon afterwards called in, and the silver currency 
restored, (Aristoph. Ecelesiux. 815 — -822 ; An- 
RUM.) It is not improbable, however, that the 
copper coin called x^Axou^ was in circulation in 
Athens still earlier. Tlie smallest silver coin at 
Athens was the quarter obol, and the x«A.xo8s* 
was the half of that, or the eighth of an obol. I ts 
value was somewhat more llian 3-4ths of a farthing. 
It seems to have been used on account of the dif- 
ficulty of coining silver in such minute pieces. TJie 
XakKovs in later times was divided into Icpia, of 
^vhich, according to Suidas (s.w. TdKavroi',D€oX6 s), 
it contained seven. There was another copfiercuiu 
current in Greece, called (riipSoXuv, of which the 
value is not known. Pollux (iii 9) also mentions 
icdXXv^os as a copper coin of an earlier ago ; liiU, 
as Mr. Hussey has remarked, tfiis may have been 
a common name for small money ; since icdXKv^os 
signified generally ‘‘ changing money,’’ and xoX- 
Av^KTriis, “ a ^money-changer.” In later times, 
the obol was coined of copper as well as silwu*. The 
Greek states of Sicily and Italy had a copper coin- 
age at a very early period [Litra], (Hussey, 
Ancient Weights and Money, c. 8 ; Bhckh, PM 
Eom. of Atfims, p, 592, 2nd ed* ; Ueher fJmmkte, 
Miinz/usse, &o,, pp, 142, 342. &c,) [P. S.] 

CHAEI'STlA (from to grant a 

favour or pardon), a Roman foast, to which none 
but relations and members of the same family were 
invited, in order that any quarrel or disagreement 
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winch had arisen amongst tlicm might he made 
lip, and a reconciliation effected. It was celeljrat'-'d 
eveiy yea,r on the IStli of February. (Ov. Fad. ii. 
Gi7; Val. Max. ii 1. § 8; Mint. ix. 55.) [R.V/.] 

CHARTA. [Liber.] 

ClIEIRONO'MIA (x^ipoyo/j.(a\ a mimetic 
movement of the hands, which formed a part of 
tile art of dancing among the Greeks and Itomans. 
The word is also used in a wider sense, both for 
the art of dancing in general, and for any signs made 
with the hands in order to convey ideas. In 
g)nnnastics it was applied to the movements of 
the hands in pugilistic combat ; and it is used in 
connection with the term crxicty,a%e?i/. (Athen. xiv, 
p. 629. b. ; Hesych. vol. ii. p. 1547. Alb. ; Herod, 
vi. 129 ; Aelian. V. H. xiv. 22 ; Dion Cass. x.xxvi. 
13 ; Pans. vi. 10. § 1 ; Ileliod. Aelhiop, iv. p. 73 ; 
Krause, Gymnadik und Ayonistik, voLi, c. 6. § 33, 
vol. ii, c. 3. § 1.) [P. S.] 

^ CI-IEIROTO'NIA (x^iporovta). In the Athe- 
nian asscmhlios two modes of voting were practised, 
the one ])y pebbles [Psej’Iius], the other by 
a show of handle (Xeiporoyelv). The latter -was 
employed in the election of those magistrates who 
wciG chosen in the public assemblies (apxaipe- 
(xiai)^ and who were hence called 
in voting upon laws, and in some kinds of trials 
on matters which concerned the people, as upon 
TTpoiahai and elcrayyeKiat. We frccpicntly find, 
liowevcr, the word used wIk'Vc the 

votes %vcro really given by show of hands, (liya. 
0 . Emto<itk p. 124. 16. and p. 127. 8. ed. Steph. ; 
Horn. Olynih. i. p. 9.) 

The manner of voting by a show of hands is 
said bySuidas ($.v. Karex^tporSvrja^y) to have been 
as follows : — Tlio herald said ; ‘‘ Wlmever thinks 
that Meidias is guilty, let him lift up his hand.'” 
Then those who thought so stretched forth their 
hands. Then the herald said again : “ Whoever 
thinks that Meidias is not guilty, let him lift up 
his hand and those who were of this ojiinion 
stretched forth their hands. The numiier of 
hands was counted each time hy the henild ; and 
the president, upon the herald’s report, diHared 
on which side the niajority voted (amyop€ii€iy ray 
Xeiporopias^ Aesch. k Cimpk § 2). 

It is important to understand clearly the com* 
pounds of this^ word. A vote coiulcmnhig an 
accused person is KaraxeipoTow'a : one acquitting 
him, hrox^^porovla (Dem, c. Aloid. pp. 516, 
553, 533) ; iwix^ipoTovdv is to confirm by a ma- 
jority of votes (Bern,. Fe Caron, pp. 235, 261) ; 
iinxeipOTovla rear vopm was a rovlbion of the 
laws, which took place at the beginning of every 
year ; imxeiporoAa rSov kpx^r was a vote taken 
in the first assembly of each Prytany on the con- 
duct of the magistrates : in these cases, those who 
voted for the confinuation of the law, or for the 
continuance in office of the magistj'atc, wore said 
irixeipoToyety^ those on the other side kvox'^tporo- 
yuy (Bern, o. Tlmocr. p. 706 ; Ilarpocrat. and 
Snidas s, v. Kvpta imXno-ia ; Beni. o. Ifmacrin. 
p. 1330); diax^tporovia is a vote for ono of 
two alternatives (Bern. c. Androtion, p. 596 | c. 
Tlmoar. p. 707 ; o. Neaer. p. 1316) ; hvnxHporo- 
to vote against a proposition. The com- i 
])oiinds of ‘ip7}<pl(€&9ai have similar meanings. 
(Bchfimann, Fe Camitlis Atkemenmum. pp. 120, 
125,231, 251, 330.) [Ks.] 

CIIELIBO^NIA a cnatom ob- 

served in the island of Rhodes, in the month of 
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Boedromion, tlie time when the swallows returned. 
1 liaaiig that seasan boys, called went 

irom house to house colh'ctmg little gifts, ostensihly 
for the retunnng swallows (xekidovi^siy)^ andsimi 
ing a song winch is stil I extant. (Allien, viii. p. 360 ; 
compare Ilgen, Oputic. Fhil. i. p. 164, and Eustath! 
: ad Od7jss,xK.i It is said to have heen in- 

troduced by Cleobiiliis of Lindiis, at the same period 
when the town was in great distress. The clieli- 
donia, which have sometimes been called a fes- 
tival, seem to have been nothing but a peculiar 
mode of lugging, which on the occasion of the re- 
turn of the swallows was carried on by boys in the 
manner stated above. Many analogies may still 
be observed m various countries at the various 
seasons of the year. [L. S.] 

CHELYS (xeAuy). [Lyra.] 

CIIEME (x'/?M), a Greek liquid measure, the 
capacity of v. hlcii (as is tlic case with most of the 
smaller measures) is diircrently stated by different 
aiithorilies. *1 here was a small clieine, which con- 
tained two cochlearia. or two drachmae, and was 
tlie seventy -oecond pint of the cutvie, = '0068 of 
a iiiiii English. (Ulmiii. Eann. v. 77.) The large 
cheiiie was to tlie small in the proportion of 3 tc* 2. 
Other size.s ol the chemo are numtiom'd, but they 
diffiT so much that we cannot tell with certaiutv 
what they ivully were. (Hussey, Ancient Wvuddl 
&c. ; Warm, Ih }^amL kC) [P. S.] 

CHEiMlSCriS. JNavls.] 

Cl 1 ERN I PS ix ^ pvi -^). { Lu.steatiu. j 
Cl 1 IHK )STA E (xvpcefrraL). f 0 ehks. I 
CHILIARCHCS. j Kxkrcituh, j 
CHIRAAIA'’X1UM (from x^^p and ag-a^'a), a 
sort of easy chair or go-cart,” used for invalids 
and childrim. (Petroii. 28.) 

ClIIUJBOGLi. [Tunica.] 

CIIIRO'GRAPH UJ\I (x^ipaypafpoy), meant 
first, as its derivation implie.s, a liand-writing 
or autograph. (Cic. /VuY. il L) In this its simple 
sense, x^^P hi Greek and in Latin are often 
substituted for it. 

Like similar words in all langunges, it acepured 
seviTal technical senses. From its first mcantug 
was easily derived that of a signature to a will or 
other instrument, especially a note of hand given 
by a debtor to his creditor. In tins latter case, it 
did not coiistitule the legal obligation (for the 
debt wight be proved in some other way) j it was 
only a proof of the obligation. 

According to Asconius (m Verr. ill 36) ehiro- 
ympimm^ in the senbo of a noto-of-liand, was dis- 
tinguished Tiynprapha ; the former was always 
given for money actually lent, the latter might ho 
a mere sham agreement (something like a bill of 
accommodation, though with a dilfercnt object), to 
pay a debt which had never been actually in- 
curred. The chlrapntpfmm was k<>'pt by the 
creditor, and had only the dtdifcurY signature ; the 
&ynyfrdp}tM^ on the contrary, was signed and kept 
by both parties. 

In the Latin of the middle ages (see Du Fresno, 
s. m.) okiwffrupdmm was used to signify tribute col- 
lected. nudor the sign-manual of a person in, autho- 
rity, eimiiar to the briefs and benevolences of 
former timog in our own country. It was also 
used (see Blaekatono, b. ii. c. 20), till very lately, 
in th^^Fhiglith law for an indenture. Duplicates of 
deeds We written on one piece of parchment, with 
the word pMroyrctpkmn between them, which wm 
cut in two in a straight or wavy Bi:% and |wt® 
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given to tlie care of tlie persons concerned. By 
the Canonists, Blackstone remarks, tlic word syrt- 
gmplia or synyrapkus was employed in the same 
way, and hence gave its name to these kind of 
writings. [B* J*] 

CIIIRU'RGIA (x^ipovpyia), surgery. _ The 
practice of surgery was, for a long time, considered 
hy the ancients to he merely a part of a physician’s 
duty ; but as it is now almost universally alloived 
to he a separate branch of the profession, it will 
perhaps be more convenient to treat of it under a 
separate head. It will not be necessary to touch 
upon the dis]mted questions, which is the more 
ancient, or which is the moie ho/mirable branch of 
tlie profession ; nor even to try to give such a 
definition of the word cMmryia as would be likely 
to satisfy both the physicians and surgeons of the 
present day ; it will he sufficient to determine the 
sense in which the word was used by thea;zc/c/iif.^; 
and then, adhering closely to that meaning, to give 
an account of this division of the science and art 
of mediciae, as practised among the Greeks and 
Homans, referring to the article Medicina for 
further particulars. 

The word chirurgia is derived from x^tp the 
band, and tpyov a work, and is explained by 
Cclsus {De Med. lib. vii. Praefiit.) to mean that 
part of medicine maim curat, which cures 
diseases by means of the hand in Diogenes 
Laertius (iii. 85) it is said to cure rod refxv^iv 
icai Kakip, “ by cutting and burning ; ” nor (as far 
as the writer is aware) is it over used by ancient 
authors in any other sense. Omitting the fabulous 
and mythological personages, Apollo, Aesculapius, 
Chiron, &c., the only certain traditions respecting 
the state of surgery before the establishment of 
the republics of Greece, and even until tlie time of 
the Peloponnesian war, are to be found in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. There it appears that surgery 
■was almost entirely confined to the treatment of 
wounds ; and the imaginary power of enchantment 
was joined with the use of topical applications. 
(It. iii. 218, xi. 515, 828, 043, &.c. bco.) The 
Greeks received surgery, together with the other 
branches of medicine, from the Egyptians ; and 
from some observations made by the men of 
science who accompanied the French expedition to 
Egypt in 1708, it appears, that there arc docu- 
ments fully proving that in very remote times this 
extraordinary people had made a degree of pro- 
gress of which few of the moderns have any con- 
ception : upon the ceilings and walls of the temples 
at Tentyra, Kamack, Luxor, &c., basso-relievos 
are seen, representing limbs that have been cut olf ' 
with instruments very analogous to those which 
are employed at the present day for amimtations. 
Tlie same instruments are again observed in the ' 
hieroglyphics, and vestiges of other surgical opera- 
tions may be traced, which afford convincing proofs 
of the skill of the ancient Egyptians in this branch 
of medical science. (Larry, quoted in Cooper’s 
Surff. Diet.) 

The earliest remaining surgical writings are 
those of Hippocrates, wlio was bom b. c. 460, and 
died B. c. 357. Among his reputed works there 
are ten treatises on this subject, only one of which 
however is considered undoubtedly genuine, Hip- 
pocrates far surpassed all his predecessors, , (and 
indeed most of his successors) in the boldness and 
success of his operations ; and though the scanty 
knowledge of anatomy possessed in those times 
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prevented his attaining any very great perfection, 
still, we should rather admire his genius, winch 
enabled him to do so much, than blame him be- 
cause, with his deficient information, he was able 
to do no more. The scientific skill in reducing 
fractures and luxations displayed in Ins works, 
De Fracfitris, De AHicuUs, excites the admira- 
tion of Haller (Bihliotli. Cldrurci.), and he was 
most proljably the inventor of the amhe, an old 
chirurgical machine for dislocations of the shoulder, 
which, though now fallen into disuse, for a long 
time^ enjoyed a great reputation. In his work ])e 
Ca^iUis Vulnerilms he gives minute directions 
about the time and mode of using the trephine, 
and warns the operator against the probability of 
his being deceived by the sutures of the cranium, 
as he confesses happened to himself. {l)e J\[orb. 
Vulgar, lib. v, p. 501, ed. Kuhn.) The author of 
the Oath, commonly attributed to Hippocrates, 
binds his pupils not to perform the operation of 
lithotomy, hut to leave it to persons accustomed to 
It (epyarpffi audpdon r-pij^ios r^erSe) ; from which 
it would aiipear as if certain persons confined them- 
sch es to particular operations. 

The names of several persons are presciwcd who 
practised surgery as well as medicine, in the times 
immediately succeeding those of Hippocrates ; but, 
with the exception of some fragments, inserted in 
the writings of Galen, Oribasius, Aetiiia, &c., all 
their writings have perished. Archagathus de- 
serves to be mentioned, as he is said to have been 
the first foieign surgeon that settled at Romo 
B. u. 219. (Cassius Homina, apud Flin. If. H, 
xxix. 6.) He was at first very well received, the 
jus Qiiiritium was conferred upon him, a shop was 
bought for him at the public expense, and ho re- 
ceived tho honourable title of Vtilnerurius. This, 
however, on account of his frequent use of the 
knife and cautery, was soon changed by tlie Ro- 
mans (who wore unused to such a mode of prac- 
tice) into that of Camifeoc, Asclepiadcs, who 
lived at the beginning of the first century b. c., is 
said to have been the first person who proposed 
the operation of bronchotomy, tboiigh he himself 
never performed it (Gael. Aurcl. Fe Morh. Ami. 
i. 14, iii. 4); and Ammonias of Alexandria, siir- 
named AtBorSpos, who is supposed to have lived 
i*athcr later, is celebrated in the annals of surgeiy 
for having been the first to propose and to perform 
the operation of Lithotniy, or breakmg a calculus 
in the bladder, when found to be too largo for 
safe extraction, Ceksus has minutdy described 
his mode of operating {De Med, vii. 26. § 3. p, 
436), which very much resembles that lately in- 
troduced by Civialc and Heurteloup, and which 
proves, that however much credit they may de- 
serve for bringing it again out of oblivion into 
public notice, the praise of having originally 
thought of it belongs to the ancients, “ A hook,” 
says Celsus, ‘‘ is to be so insinuated behind the 
stone as to resist and prevent its recoiling into tho 
bladder, even when struck j then an Iron instru- 
ment is used, of moderate thickness, flattened 
towards the end, thin, but blunt ; which being 
placed against the stone, and struck on the furtiier 
end, cleaves it; great care being taken, at the 
same time, that neither tho bladder itself be in- 
jured by the instrument, nor tho fragments of tho 
stone fall back into It,” The next surgical writer 
after Hippocrates, whose works are still extent, 
is Celsus, who lived at the heginning of the first 
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century a. d., and who has devoted the four last 
hooks of his work, De Mcdicina^ and especially the 
seventh and eighth, entirely to surgical matters. 
It appears plainly from reading Celsns, that since 
the time of Hippocrates surgery had made very 
<i^reat progress, and had, indeed, reached a high 
degree of perfection. He is the first author wiio 
gives directions for the operation of lithotomy (2>e 
Aled. vii. 26. § 2. p. 432), and the method de- 
scribed hy him (called the apparatus 7mnoi\ or 
CcUus''s method,) continued to be practised till the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. It was 
performed at Paris, Bordeaux, and other places in 
h’rance, upon patients of all ages, even as late as a 
hundred and fifty years ago ; and a modern author 
(Allan On Lithotomy, p. 12) recommends it alwjiys 
to he preferred on boys under fomteen. (Cooper's ; 
IHcL of Frac. Sury., art. Lithotomy.) He de- ! 
scribes* (vii. *25. § 3. p. 428) the operation of /»- j 
fbulalio, which was so commonly performed by the I 
ancients upon singers, &c., and is often alluded to 
in classical authors. (See Jiiv. vi. 73, 379 ; Senec. 
apud Lactart, Firm, lustiL i. 16; Mart LJpiyr. 
vii. 82. 1, ix. 28. 1*2, xiv. 215. 1 ; TertuIJ. Fe 
C'oro 7 ta MU. 11.) He also describes (vii. 25. § I. 
p. 427) the operation alluded to by St. Paul (1 
Cor. vii. 18 ) Trepirer/xnjUeVox rh iicX'i]07) : irr 

crirdcrQco. Compare Paulus Aogineta (Fe Fe 
Mad, vi. 53), who transcribes from Antyllus a se- 
cond method of performing the opciution. 

The following description, given by Celsus, of 
the necessary qualifications of a surgeon, deserves 
to be quoted : — “A surgeon,” says ho (lib. vii. 
Fraefai.) “ ought to be young, or, at any rate, not 
very old ; his hand should be firm and steady, and 
never shake ; he should he able to use his left 
hand with as much dexterity as his right ; his 
eye-sight should be acute and clear j his mind in- 
trepid, and so far subject to pity as to make him 
desirous of the recovery of his patiemt, but not 
so far as to suffer himself to he moved by his cries; 
ho should neither hurry tlic operation more than 
the case requires, nor cut less than is nocLvssary, 
but do every thing just as if the other’s screams 
made no impression upon him.” 

Perhaps the only surgical remark worth quoting 
from Arotaeus, who lived in the first o<'Utiiry a. i>., 
is that he condemns the operation of brmiclmtomy, 
and thinks that the wound would endangnw un 
inflammation, cough, and strangling ; and that if 
the danger of being choked could be avoidiul by 
this mclhocl, yet the parts would not heal, as being 
cartilaginous.” {Ije Morh. AcuL Our, L 7* p. 227, 
ed. Kuhn.) 

Omitting Scribonius Largus, Moschion, and Ho- 
ramis, the next author of importance is Caelius 
Aurelianus, who is supposed to have lived about 
the beginning of tlie second century A. i>., and 
in whoso works there is a good deal relating to 
surgery, though nothing that can be called original 
lie rejected as absurd the operation of broncho- 
tomy (Fe Mark Chron. iil 4), lie mentions 
a case of ascites 'that was cured by pamcentesis 
(Ibid. iii. 8), and also a person who recovered 
after being shot through the lungs by an arrow. 
(Ibid, iil 12.) 

^ Oalen, the most voluminous and at the same 
time the most valuable medical writer of antiquity, 
is less celebrated as a surgeon tbanasananatemik 
and physician* He appears to have practised 
surgery at Pergamus ; but^ upon bits removal to 
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Rome (a. l>. 165), he entirely confined himself 
to medicine, following, as he says himself {Fe 
Meth. Med. vi. 20), the custom of the place. 1 1 is 
writings prove, however, that he did not entirely 
abandon surgciy. Ilis Commentaries on the 
Treatise of Hippocrates, Fe Ojficina Medtel^ and 
his treatise Fe Fasais, shows that he was well 
versed even in the minor details of the art. He 
appears also to have been a skilful operator, though 
no great surgical inventions are attributed to Inm, 
Antyllus, who lived some time between Galen 
and Oribasius, is the earliest writer whose direc- 
tions for performing bronchotomy are still extant, 
though the operation (as was stated aliove) was 
proposed by Asclepiades about three hundred years 
before. Only a few fmgments of the writings of 
Antyllus remain, and among them the following 
passage is preserved hy Paulus Acgincta {Fe Fa 
Med. vi, 33):-—” Onr best surgeons have dcscrilied 
this operation, Antyllus particularly, thus : We 
think this practice useless, and not to be attempted 
where all the arteric.s and tlie lungs are affected ; 
but when the inllammatiou lies cli icily about the 
throat, the cliin, and the tonsils whi<*h cover the 
top of the windpipe, and the artery is unaffected, 
this expfwimmit is very rational, to pri'vent the 
danger of sulFocation. When we proceed to per- 
form it, we must cut through Home part of the 
windpipe, below the larynx, about the third or 
fourth ring ; for to cut (piite through would bo 
dangiwous. Thi.s place is the mo.st c«>mmodions, 
because it is not cov(*red with any ilesb, and be- 
cause it has no vessels near it. Therefore; bend- 
ing the head of the patiimt baekwaid, so that the 
windpipe may come im»re forward to the view, we 
make a transverse section between two of the 
rings, 80 that in this case not the cartilage, but the 
membrane which inc‘loK(*s and unites the cartilages. 
tog<‘tliep, is divided. If tfie operator be a little 
feirful, he may first divide the .skin, exhmded by 
a hook ; then, proceeding to ^tim windpipe, and 
S(‘paratiug the vcHsels, if any are in the way, he 
must make the ineision,’ Thus far Antyllus, who 
thought of this way of cutting, by a!mcrving{when 
it was, I suppose, cut by elumce) that the air 
rushed through it with gr<‘at violence, and that the 
voice was inlernipted. When the danger of suffb- 
cation is over, the lips of the wound must be united 
by snture, that is, by sewing the skin, and not the 
eartilage ; then proper vulnerary nn^dioines are to 
be applied* If these do not aggluthiaU^ an iiicar* 
nant mast bo used. The same metiiod must ho 
pursued with those who cut tlicir throat with a 
design of committing suicide.”’^ 

Uribasins, physician to the Kmpi^ror Julian (a. n. 
361), profcBses to be merely a enmpiler; and 
i though there is in his great work, entitled 
yuryal Aarptimi, (hMaata, Madidtiada, much sur- 
gical matter, there is nothing origmaL The mne 
may be said of Aeiius ami Alexander Tralliamis, 
' both of whom lived towards the end of the sixth 
century a, n., and tire not famous for any nurglwd 
inventions, Paulus Aeginete has given up the 
fifth and sixth books of his work, IM Me Midlatj 


* This opemtion appears to have been very 
seldom, if ever, perfonned by the ancients upon a 
human biing, Xveimoar (p, 15) tried it uposi a 
goat, and found it might he done without mueh 
danger or difficulty ; hut he says he should nql 
like to the fiwt person to try it upon a maa. 
t 
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entirely to surgery, and lias inserted in them 
much iisefal matter, the fruits chiefly of his own 
observation and experience. He was particularly 
celebrated for his skill in midwifery, and female 
diseases, and was called on that account, by the 
Arabians, Al-KazmhcU^ “ the Accoucheur,” (Ahul- 
pharaj. Hid. Dynasty p. IBl, ed. Pococke). ^ Two 
pamphlets were published in 1768 at Gottingen, 
4to. hy Rud. Aug. Vogel, entitled De JPauli 
Ae()hmtae Mentis tn Mediciiiam^ imprimisque 
Chiriiryiam. Pauhis Aegineta lived probably to- 
wards ’the end of the seventh century, A. and 
is the last of the ancient Greek and Latin medical 
writers whose surgical works remain. The names 
of several others are recorded, hut they arc not of 
siiflicicnt eminence to require any notice here. 
For further information on the subject both of 
medicine and surgery, see Medicina; and for the 
legal qualifications, social rank, &c., both of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, see Medicus. 

The surgical instruments, from which the ac- 
companying engravings are made, were found by a 
physician of l^etersbiirg, Dr. Savenko, in 1810, at 
Pompeii, in Via Consularis (Strada Consulare), in 
a house which is supposed to have belonged to a 
surg(Hni. They are now preserved in the museum 
at Portici. The engravings, with an account of 
them by Dr. Savenko, were originally published 
in the lievue Medic<de for 18*21, vol. lii. p. 427, 
&c. Xh<‘y were afterwards inserted in Froriep’s 
Notizen t(m deni {JclikiG der Nalnr-und-Heil/cunde^ 
for 182*2, 'vol. ii. n. 26. p. 57, tScc, Tho^ plate 
contaiuing these instruments is wanting in the 
copy of the JievUG Medicate in the library of the 
College of Surgeons, so that the accompanying 
figures are cojiied from the German work, in which 
some of them appear to he drawn very badly. 
Tlieir authenticity was at first doubted by Kiihn 
(De Instnm. (jhirury..^ Vetenbm coynitis, ct miper 
Lips. 38*23, 4to.), who thought they were 
the same that liad betm described by Bayardi in 
his Catal. Antiq. Mommmt. Uercdmii effos.^ Nap. 
1754. fob n. 236 — 2,94 ; when, Iiowovcr, his dis- 
sertation was afterwards riqiublislied (Opiisa. 
Acudem. Med. et rhiloL, Lips. 1827, 38*28, 8 vo. 
yol. ii. p. 309) he acknowledged himself to be com- 
pletely satisfied on this point, and has given in 
the tract rofeixed to, a learned and ingenious dc- 
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scription of the instruments, and their supposed 
uses, from which the follow ing account is chiefly 
abridged. It will, hoivever, be seen at once, tluit 
the form of most of them is so simple, and their 
uses so obvious, that very little explanation is 
necessary. 

1, 2. Two probes (specillum, made of iron ; 
the larger six inches long, the smaller fom* and a 
half. 3. A cautery (/cauT^pioy) made of iron, 
rather more than four inches long. 4, 5. Two 
lancets (sadpellum^ crpiAr)), made of copper, the 
fonner two inches and a half long, the other three 
inches. It seems doubtful whether they %vere 
used for blood-letting, or for opening abscesses, 
&c. 6. A knife, apparently made of copper, the 

blade of which is two inches and a half long, and 
in the broadest part one inch in breadth ; the back 
IS straight and thick, and the edge much curved ; 
the handle is so short that Savenko thinks it must 
have been broken. It is uncertain for what par- 
ticular purpose it was used : Ivilhn conjectures that 
(if it be a surgical instrument at all) it may have 
been made with such a curved edge, and such a 
straight thick back, that it might be struck with a 
hammer, and so amputate fingers, toes, &c. 7. 

Another knife, apparently made of copper, the 
blade of which is of a triangular shape, two inclu's 
long, and in the broadest part eight lines in breadth ; 
the liack is straight and one lino broad, and this 
breadth continues all the way to the point, which, 
therefore, is not shaip, but guarded by a sort of 
button. Kiihn thinks it may have been used for 
enlarging wounds, &c., for which it would he par- 
ticularly fitted by its blunt point and broad back. 

8. A needle, about three inches long, made of iron. 

9. An elevator (or instrument for raising depressed 
portions of the skull), made of iron, five inches 
long, and very much resembling those made use of 



in the present day. 30 — 14. Different kinds of 
forceps (vtikdh). No. 10 has the two sides sepa- 
rated from, each other, and is five inches long» 
No. 11 is also five inches long. No. 12 is three 
inches and a half long. The sides ore narrow at 
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tlie point of union, and become broader by degrees 
towards the other end, where, when closed, they 
form a kind of arch. It should be noticed that it 
is fiirhished with a moveable ring, exactly like the 
tenaculum forceps emphijmd at the pres^ent day. 
No. 13 was used for pulling out haiis by the roots 
(rpixoXaSLs), No. 14 is six inches long, and is 
bent in the middle. It was prohably used for cx- 
tracting foreign bodies that had stuck in the oeso- 
phagus (or gullet), or in the bottom of a wound. 
15. A male catheter (aenca fistula)^ nine inches in 
length. The shape is remarkable from its having 
the double curve like the letter S, which is the 
form that was rc-invented in the last century by 
the celebrated French surgeon, J. L. Petit. N>. 
Pi ohahly a female catheter, four inches m length. 
Ccisus thus describes both male and female cathe- 
ters {De Med, vii. 26. § 1. p. 429) : — “ The surgeon 
sliould have three male catheters {nciie((sji^idifs\ 
of which the longest should bo fifteen, tiie next 
twelve, and the shortest nine inches in length ; 
and he should have two female catheters, the one 
nine inches long, the other six. Both sorts should 
be a little curved, Init especially the male ; they 
should bo perfectly smooth, and neither too thick 
nor too tliin.” 1 7- Supposed by Froriep to he, an 
instrument for extracting teeth (dSo^raypa, Pol- 
lux, iv. § IBl) ; but Kiihn, with much more })ro- 
baiiility, conjectures it to be an instrument used 
ill amputating part of an enlarged uvula, ami 
quotes Celaus {De Med. vii. 12. §3. p. 404), 
who says, that ‘‘no method of operating is 
more convenient than to take hold of the uvula 
with the forceps, and then to cut off below it 
as much as is necessary.” 18, 19. Probably two 
spatiiL'ie. [W. A. O.j 

CHITON ixLTdv). [Tunica.] 

CHIT()''NIA (xirduia),, a festival celebrated 
in the Attic town of Cliitono in honour of Artemis, 
suniaracd Chitona or Chitoiiia. (Schol. (td (\(tfi- 
mack npnih in Aricni, 78.) The Byracusans also 
celebrated a festival of the same name, and in 
honour of the same deity, whicli was distinguished 
by a peculiar kind of dance, and a playing on the 
fiute. (Athcn. xiv. p. 629 ; Steph. Byz. s. -n. Xx- 

CHLATNA (xkaot'a). [Haena ; Paulium,] 

CIILAMYS (xkajj.h, dim, xkaftvSxw'), a scarf. 
Tin’s term, being Greek, dmiotfA an article of the 
Amictus, or outer raiment, which was in gmieral 
characteristic of the Greeks, and of the Oriental 
races with which they were connected, although 
both in its form and in its application it approached 
very much to the Lacerna and pAUUnAMKNTUM 
ol the Homans, and was itself to some extent 
adopted by the Homans under the emperors- It 
was for the most part woollen ; and it diffcrtul 
from the x'Mtxoj^, the usual amictus of the male 
sex, in those ^respects, that it was much similh^r ; 
also finer, thinner, more variegated in colour, and 
more susceptible of ornament It moreover dif- 
fered in being oblong instead of square, its length 
being genemlly about twice its breadth. To the 
regular oblong 5, c, d (see woodcut), gears were 
added, cither in the forni of a rightanglud tmnglo 
a, e,f producing the modifica,tion «, c, xy, d, whicli 
is exompUficcl in the annexed figure of M<*rc«ry ; 
or of an obtuse-angled triangle os, c, 5, pn^d ueiiig the 
modification a, c, 5, o, d, which is exemplified in 
the figure of a youth from the Panathenalc frieze 
in the British Museum, Those goars were called 
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Trrepdyes, and the scurf with these additions 

was distinguished by the epithet of Thessalian or 
Macedonian {Jdtfpn. Maq.\ and also by the name 
ot ’'AAAxI ovJliada. [Alicula.] lienee tlie an- 
cient geographers ^conpiarod tlic form of tlie in- 
habited earth (fi ox/cfmgerT?) to that of a chhimyH. 
(Strabo, ii. 5 ; Macioliius, iJeSomn. tScip. it.) 

4’hc scarf does not xipp(>ar to have been much 
wmrn by cluldnm, although one wms gi\en with its 
brooch to 'J'llierius Caesar in his infoiiey. (Simt. 
Td). 6.) It wtts generally assumed oil reacliiiig 
adole.seoiice, and was worn liy the epbfdn froiu 
abouUereuteeii to tw'enly yinrs of age. (Phihmion, 
p. 367, ed. Meiiieke ; ephehit^a cidcdnffde, Apub'ius, 
HM, x; Pollux, X. 161.) It was also worn by the 
military, (‘specially of high rank, o\er thidr body- 
aimonr (Aeliaii, *r. //. xiv. 10 ; Pimit. /Vw/. 'ii. 
4. 4.'>, Djnd. ni. 3. 55), and by biiuters ami tra- 
vellers, more ]KirticuIai'ly on horseback. (IMaut. 
/Wn hi. 3. 6, 31.) 

The scarfs went by youths, by soldiers, and lij 
hunters, differed in colour and fnK'iu'ss, according 
to their destination, and the age and rank of the 
wa*arcr. The was probably yid- 

low or RanVon-coIoured j mid the (rrpaTtu^ 

riK^, scarhd. f)u the otbc’r hand, the imuUT com- 
monly went out in a scarf of a dull unconispiemms 
colour, ns best adapt'd to tfscape the notiei^ of wild 
animals. (Pollux, v, 18.) 'I'he more ornamentai 
scarfs, being dx^signed for fmnales, wtw tastefully 
decorated with a border (Umfmx, Vhg, Jen, iv. 
137 ; mm(mdef\ y, 251); and those worn by 
Phoenicians, Trojans, Phrygians, ami otlam Asiatics, 
were also embroidewd, or interwoven with gold. 
(Virg. IL ee , ; hi. 483, 484, xi. 775 ; 0\id, Mei. 
V. 51 ; Val Flaccus, vi. 228.) Actors bad flnar 
chlaniys ornamented -with gold. (Pollux, iv. 1 16.) 

The usual mode of wemung the scarf was to pass 
one of its shmtt‘r sides (», d.) amimd the neck, and 
to fasteu it by means of a brooch ( eitln*f 
over the breast. In which ca.se it hung down the 
back, reaching to the calves of the hgs ; or over 
the right shoulder, so as to emvr the left arm, as 
is seen in the eaten ]>.259,and in the wtdl-known 
example of the BelvidcTO Apollo. In other iti- 
atancos it was made to dxgiend gracefully from the 
left shoulder, of which the taxmze Apollo In the 
British Museum (see the annexed woodcut) pre* 
aonts an example ; or it was thrown lightly behind 
the back, and mssed over eltluT one arm or 
shoulder, or ovttr both (soo tho second figure in the 
laatffwoodcat, taken from Hamilton’’^ Vaic®, i, 2) ; 
or, lastly, it wiia kid upon the throat, carried bo- 
Iliad the nock, and crossed so as to hang down the 
back, ^ ns in the ftgnro of AcIiIIIm (p. 196), and, 
sometimes its extromities were again brought fob*' 
wmrd ow tho arms .or fhonlders. In shor^ ihd 
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remains of ancient art of every description, show 
in how high a degree the scarf contrihuted, hy its 
endless diversity of {irrangemcnt, to the display of 
the human form in its greatest beauty ; and Ovid 
has told ns how sensible the ephobi were of its 
advantages in the account of the care bestowed 
upon this part of his attire by Mercury, {Met. ii. 
735.) The aptitude of the scarf to be turned in 
(‘very possible form around the body, made it use- 
ful even for defence. The hunter used to wrap 
liis chlamys about his left arm when pursuing wild 
animals, and preparing to fight with them. (Pol- ^ 
]iix V. 18; Xcn. Cynep. vi. 17.) Alcibiade.s died 
fighting with his scarf rolled round his left hand 
instead of a shield. The annexed woodmit exhibits 
a figure of Neptune armed with the trident in his 
right hand, and having a chlamys to protect the 
left. It is taken from a medal which was struck 
in commeraoratiou of a naval victory obtained by 
Demetrius Poliorcetcs, and was evidently designed ! 
to express his sense of Neptune’s succour in the j 
conflict When Diana goes to the chase, as she i 



twists it round her waist, so that the belt of her 
quiver passes across it, as shown in the statues of 
this goddess in the Vatican (see woodcut). 

It appears from the bas-reliefs on marble vases 
that dancers took hold of one another by the 
chlamys, as the modem Greeks still do by their 
scarfs or handkerchiefs, instead of taking one an- 
other’s hands. 

Among the Romans the scarf came more into 
use under the emperors, Caligula wore one en- 
riched with gold. (Suet. Calig. 10.) Alexander 
Severus, when he was in the country or on an 
expedition, wore a scarf dyed with the coccus 
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(cliUimyde eocclnea^ Lamprid. Al. Scv. 40 ; compare 
Matt, xxvii. *28, 31). [J. Y.] 

CHLOEIA or CHLOIA (yAdeia or xXoA\ a 
festival celebrated at Athens in honour of Demeter 
Chloe, or simply Chloe, whose temple stood near 
the Acropolis. (Ilesych. s. v. x^oid ; Athcn. xiv. 
p. 618 ; Sophocl. Oed. Col. ICOO, with the Scho- 
liast ; Paus. i. 22. § 3.) It was solemnized in 
spring, on the sixth of Thargelion, when the blos- 
soms began to appear (hence the names xAo?) and 
X^deia), with the sacrifice of a goat and much 
mirth and rejoicing. (Eupolis, apud SchoL ad 
Soph. Oed. Col. L c.) [L* S.] 

CnOENIX {xdlvil)^ a Greek measure of ca- 
pacity, the size of which is differently given ; it 
was probably of different sizes in the several states. 
Pollux (iv. 23), Siiidas, Cleopatra, and the frag- 
ments of Galen (c. 7, 0) make it equal to thiec 
cotylae, or nearly 1.^ pints English ; another frag- 
ment of Galen (c. 5), and other authonties (Pane- 
ton, Metrolog. p. 233) make it equal to four cotylae, 
or nearly 2 pints English ; Rhemnius Fannins (v. 
69), and another fragment of Galen (c. 8) make it 
eight cotylae, or nearly 4 pints English. (Wurin, 
Dg Po7id. et Mens. &c,,pp, 132, 142, 199; Hussey, 
Ancmii WvighU., (kc. pp. 209, 214. [P. 

ClIOES (x«^es). [Dionysia.] 

CIIORE'GIA. [(5horegus.] 

CIIORE'GUS {x^pvyds}, one who had to dis- 
charge the duties of the Chongia ( x^P'^lV^d). The 
Choregia was one of the most expensive of the or- 
dinary or encyclic liturgies at Athens. [Lkitur- 
GIA.] The chorcgiis was appointed by his tribe, 
though we arc not informed according to what 
order. The same person might serve as clKtregiis 
for two tribes at once (Antiph. de Churoitfa^ 
p. 768 ; Dem. c. Lept. p. 467) ; and after b. c. 412 
a decree was passed allowing two persons to unite 
and undex’takc a choregia together. (Scliol. ad 
Arid. Ran. 406.) The duties of the choregia 
consisted hi providing the choruses for trng(*dies 
and comedies, the lyric choruses of men and boys, 
the pyrrhicists, the cyclic choruses, and the 
choruses of flute-players for the diiFercnt religious 
festivals at Athens. When a poet intended to 
bring out a play, he had to get a chorus assigiu'd 
him by the arciion [Ciiokor], who nominated a 
choregus to fulfil the requisite duties. The 
clioregus had in the first place to get the choreiitae. 
In the case of a chorus of boys this was some- 
times a difficult matter, since, in consequence of the 
prevalent paederastia of the Greeks, parents were 
frequently unwilling to suffer their boys to lie 
choreutao, lest they should bo exposed to corrupt- 
iug influences during their training. Solon, with 
the view of lessening the dangers to which they 
might be exposed, had enacted that choregi should 
be more than forty years of age. But the law 
was by no nu'ans rigidly observed. (Aesch. 
a Ihtaralt. p. 391.) If tlio boys could bo olitained 
in no other way, compulsion was allowable. (An- 
tiph. 1. 0 .) Having procnr<‘d the choreutae, the 
choregus had next to provide a trainer fox* them 
(XopobLddmakos). It was of course a matter of 
great importance to get a good trainer. The ap- 
portionment of the traiiK'rs was decided by lot, 
that is, as Bdckh imagines, the choregi decided by 
lot in wbai order they were to select the trainers, 
which was in fact the mode of proceeding with 
respoct to the flute-player. (Dem. o. Meid. p* 
519.) The choregus had to pay, not mdy the 
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trainer, l)ut tlie clioreutae themselves, and niam- 
taiii them while they were in tiaiiiing, providing 
them ivith such food as was adapted, to strengthen 
the voice ; and to provide a suitable tommg 
place (%o/> 77 'yeto?') ii he had no place in his own 
house 'adapted for the purpose. ( Antiph. c. ; 
Athen. xiv. p. G17, b. ; SchoL ad Arist Nub, ddh, 
AcJiarri, 1154 ; Pint, de Glor, Ath. p. 349, a; Xen. 
de Repiihl, Ath. i. 13 ; Poll. iv. lOG, ix. 41.) He 
had also to provide the chorus witli the requisite 
dresses, crowns, and niashs. (Dem. c. ANid, p. 
519; Athen. hi. p. 103, f.) It is not to he sup- 
posed, however, that the choregus defrayed the 
whole expense of the play to be represented. 
The choregus who was judged to have performed 
his duties in the best manner received a tripod as 
a prize, the expense of which, howeircr, he had to 
defray himself ; and this expense frequently im 
eluded the huildiiig of a cell or chapel in which 
to dedicate it. A street at Athens was called the 
Street of the Tripods, from being lined with these. 
The tribe to which the choregus belonged shared 
the honours of the victory with him, and the names 
of both were inscribed upon the tripod or nimui- 
ment (Pans, i. 20. § 1 ; Plat. p. 4/2 ; 

Plut. Ntc. 3.) The sums expended by clioregi 
were doubtless in most cases larger than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Aristophanes (Lys. pro 
bon. pp. G33, 642) spent 5000 drachmae upon two 
tragic choruses. From the same orator we learn 
that another person spent 3000 drachmae upon a 
single tragic chorus ; 2000 for a chorus of men ; 
5000 for a chorus of men ou another occasion, 
when, having gained the prize, he had to defray 
the expense of the tripod ; 800 drachmae for a 
chorus of pyrrhicists ; 300 drachmae f^r a cyclic 
chorus. (Lys. o/koX. dcopod. pp. C98, ed. Reiske.) 

A chorus of flutcqdayers cost more than a tragic 
chorus. (Dcm. c. Meld. p. 5G5.) In times of 
public di.stross, the requisite number of choregi 
could not always he jirocured. Thus the tribe 
Pandionis had furnished no choregus for three 


years, till Demosthenes voluntarily undertook the 
office. (Dem. e. Meld. pp. 578, 579 ; comp. Biickh. 
Rubl. Eeon. of Athens, hook iii. c, 22.) [O.IhM.] 

CIIORO BATES, an instrument for determining 
the slope of an aqueduct and the levels of the 
country through which it was to pass. From the 
description given of it by Vitruvius, it appears to 
have differed but very slightly from a common 
carpenter’s level, which consists of a straight rule 
supporting a perpendicular piece, against which 
hangs a phunb-line. The chorobates had two per- 
pendiculars and plumb lines, one at each end, in- 
stead of a single one in the middle, 'fhe derivation 
of the word is from from its use 

in surveying land minutely. 

CFIORUS ), a word, the original meaning 
and derivation of which are somewhat uncertain. 
According to Ilesychius the word is equivalent to 
tcbfcXos or (rT4<l>ams. If so, the word probably 
signified originally a company of dancers dancing 
in a ring. Those who adopt that view of the 
origin of the word connect it with x<3pm6s. 


* The speech of Antiphon, v€p\ rov xop^ww, 
was composed for a trial which arose out of an 
action brought by the father of a cborcutcs against 
the choregus under whoso charge he was, because 
the boy had died from drinking some mixture 
given him to improyo his voice. 
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and KopdivSs. Others suppose that the earliest 
signification of tlie word is that of a level, open 
space, such as would be suited for dancing, and 
connect it with and that the later 

and ordinary signification of the word would be 
derived from such places being employed for danc- 
ing. This seems a less likely account of the word 
than the other. If the name was given to 
such places U'ltk reference to their use for danclnff, 
we should still have to look to this latter idea for 
the origin of the name of the place ; if the name 
was a general one, like x^po?, it seems very un- 
likely that a body of dancers should derive their 
name from what is so very little distinctive of 
them, namely their meeting in an open space. On 
the other hypothesis it is easy to understand how 
a word signifying a body of dancers should come 
to signify the place where they danced, and ther 
more generally, any place suited for the purpose. 
As regards the usage of the word, in Homer it 
commonly means a troop of dancers ; m the 
Odj’ssey (viii. 2Gt), 2G4, xii. 4) passages aie found 
ivhcre it means a place for dancing ; evpbxopos is 
found both in Homer and in later writers as au 
epithet of citie.s having large open squari's or places 
suited for choral perfo nuances. A comparison with 
the corresponding word KaXXlxopos shows that the 
notion of dunviiuf must not he lost sight of. At 
Sparta the agora was called (Paus. iih ll, 
§ 9). 

In later timc.s, a clioric performance always im- 
plies the .singing or musical recitation of a jioetieal 
composition, nccoinpanied by appropriate dancing 
and gesticulation, or at least by a measured march. 
The choruses that we read of in Homer are merely 
companies of dancers, who move to the music of a 
song sung by the minstrel, who accompauii'S him- 
self on the cithani or phorminx. In the palace of 
Alcinous the dancers perform their evolutions, 
while Demodocus, to the music of tiie jihonniux, 
sings the loves of Ares and Aphrodite {(kL viii. 
256, &<•.). In the ehoriis represented on the shiedd 
of Achilles (//. xviii. 5.90, &c.) a band of youths 
and inaideuB dance, holding each other by tJie 
hand, sometimes in a ring, sometimes in parallel 
lines opposite to each otiu'r. In the midst of the 
dancers are two Kv&LarujTijpes, or tumblers, who, 
apparently, by their gesticulations direct and kad 
pf OidpxouTks) the measured movemente (pokTri) 
of the daneers. So in the Homeric hymn to the 
Pythian Apollo (10,‘&c.) a company of goddcsscB 
dance, while the Muses sing, and Apollo plays the 
cithara. The part of tlie KvSicrriqr^p&s in piT- 
formed by Ares and Henucs, who ge.sticulato 
(xalfowi) in the midst of the daneerK. In tho 
description of the nuptial procession in Hesiod 
(WikM of Tlerc. 272, &c.) it is not quite Hear 
whothor the chonis of youths are singing and danc- 
ing to the sound of the jiipe, or playing the pipe 
themselves. The band of revelhu's wim 

follow both dance and sing, lliat the chorus, in 
the earliest times, consisted of the whole population 
of a city assembled for dances and hymns in honour 
of their guaitlian-^od, might be true if tho whole 
population joined in the dance, but not otherwise, 
for the term chorus never included the spectators. 

Whether the Dorians were the first who had 
choruses at festive or religious celebrations, or 
whether Apollo was the deity in connection with 
whose worship choruses first made their appear- 
ance, are points which, in the abwhco of all .evi^ 
T 3 
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dence, are "best left undecided. Tlie war-dances 
of the Curetes in Crete in Iionour of Zeus, seem to 
be quite as ancient as any that we know of in 
honour of Apollo. However dances may have 
originated, it was natural that, like music and 
poetry, they should at a very early period be con- 
nected with the worship of the gods ; and in that 
connection it is certainly true that it was among 
the Dorians, and connected with the worship of 
Apollo, that the chorus roceiicd its earliest de- 
velopment, though there does not appear siifHcient 
evidence to support tlie conclusion that the worship 
of Afiollo existed nowhere without having been 
introduced by the Dorians. 

Idle iiupeifect typo of the later chorus appears 
in the earliest penod in the paean, as sung by 
a company either sitting still (//, i. 473), or moving 
along with a measured stop (//. xxii. 391). In 
tlie Homeric hymn to the Pythian Apollo we have 
the god himself as leader of the chorus, playing 
the phominx, while the chorus of Cretans follow 
him at a measured pace, and sing the Paean. 
[Paean], This exhibits the Paean in a some- 
what later stage of development. In Homer it 
appears as a h'ss formal and systematic perform- 
ance. Dancing was very early connected witli the 
worship of Apollo in Delos (Hymn. Apoll. Del. 
1, 149, &c.), and in Crete. (Hesiod. Fr. .94. 
Gdttl.) It was ill Crete that the mimetic dance, 
called lfypc)rc]iema,took its origin [Hyuorciiema; 
SaltatioJ, and it was thence also that the siib- 
se(iuent innovations upon the staid gravity of the 
Paean were derived, traces of the origin of i,\hich 
were pi’c*.ser\'e{l in tiie name of the rhythms and 
dances* (MUlhir, ih 3. § 34.) To Tlui- 

Ictas arc attributed the most im])ortant improve- 
ments. Ho cultivated the art of dancing no less 
than that of music, and adapted the evolutions of 
the chorus to the more spirited inovimiicnts of the 
Phrygian style of mnsic. He is said to have com- 
posed both paeans and hyporchemes, the latter of 
which he adapted for the J^yrrbic or war- dance ; 
and from having given them a more artistic form, 
lie came to be regarded by some as the inventor of 
them. (Muller, IHsknv/ of the JAtemturo of 
dent (r)'em\ p. 160, Ac.) Pai'ans began to be 
sung with an orchestic accornpaniincnt on the part 
of the chorus, especially at the festival of the 
Oynmopaedia [GviuNOFAEDrA], and by degrees 
became scarcely distinguisbable from the hypor- 
eheme. (Miillcr, L c. p, IGO j Bode, (tend, der 
Ihlkn, Diohik, vol ii. parti, p, 40.) That com- 
bination of singing and dancing which we find 
in the choruses of later times, to which the remark 
of Lucian iqiplies {do iSuU, 30), wdAat k'lp yhp ot 
nhrol ml ifSov ml wpxowro, was probably intro- 
duced by degrees. It had taken place before the 
time of Aleman, who introduced into Ms choral 
compositions an autisti'ophic chameter. A large 
number of these he composed for choruses of vir- 
gins : in some there was a dialogue between the 
chorus and the poet. (Milllor, I a p. 3 94, &c.) 
In his compositions strophes and antistrophes of 
the same measuro usually succeeded each other in 
indefinite mimher. Stesichorus introdaoed the im- 
provement of adding an epode, during which the 
chorus were to stend still, to the strophoi and anti- 
strophe. (Buidns, s. w. rpia 'XTifio-^xopov ; MUller, 
i. c. p, 1 .99.) In the arrangement of his choruses 
he seems to Ijave had a groat partiality for the 
octagomd form, or for certain combinations of eight, 
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whence arose the proverh Trdpra oicrdo. At Catana 
there was erected to him an octagonal monument 
wuth 8 columns and 8 steps. (Buidas, s, v irdvra 
oKTu) and ’SiTTjcTLxopos.) 

In all the Dorian states, especially among the 
Spartans, these choral performances were cultivated 
with great assiduity. Various causes contributed 
to this, as for example, their univonsa] employment 
m the worship of Apollo, the fact that they wore 
not confined to the men, but that women also took 
part in them, and that many of the dances had a 
g 3 'Tnnastic character given them, and were em- 
ployed as a mode of training to martial exercises. 
[Saltatio, 1 Hence it arose that the Dorian lyric 
poets directed their lahoims almost entirely to sup- 
ply the demand for songs and hymns to be sung as 
accompaniments to the dances, and that Doric l^ric 
poetry became almost exclusively choral, which 
was not the case with the other great school of 
Greek lyiic poetry, the Aeolian ; so that the Doric 
dialect came to be looked upon as the appropriate 
dialect for choral compositions, and Doric fonns 
were retained by the Athenians oven in the ciioral 
compositions which were interwoven with their 
dramas. (Miilicr, Dorians^ iv. 7. § 9.) Still it is 
not to be supposed that there was no choral poetry 
which was not Doiic. Several Lesbian lyric poems 
appear to have had a choral character. (Miillcr, 
Hist, of Lit. of Greece^ p. 105.) 

The Spartans had various kinds .if dances 
(Miillcr, hor. iv. 0. § 8, &c.) ; but the tnree piiu- 
cipal st^des were the Pyrrhic, the Gymnopaedic, 
and the Ilyporchematic (Athenaeus, xiv. p. 031, 
XV. p, 078), in all of which something of a mimetic 
character was to bo found, but more especially 
in the last. Muller {Lit. of Gr. p. 161) expresses 
an opinion that the gymnopaedic style, to which 
the i{j,p.€\eia of tragedy corresponded, is not to be 
confounded with the dances of the gymnopaedic 
festival Idie Pyrrhic or war dance (TrphXir. Homer 
calls hoplites TrpvXees) was made subservient to 
gymnastic and martial training. Hence the analogy 
that may be traced between the construction and 
evolution of the chorus and of the lochus. (Muller, 
Dor All. 12. § 30 ; Lucian, do Salta L 7.) At the 
Oymnopacdia large choruses of men and hoys ap- 
peared, in which great numhers of the cit^5^e^ls 
would have to take part. (Muller, IJor. iv. 0. § 4.) 
At several of the festivals there were distinct 
choruses of bf) 3 ^s, men, and old men. (Pint. /,//- 
cmy. 21 ; Pollux, iv. 107 ; M tiller. Dor. iv. 0. § 5, 
I/ist. of the lAt ofGr. p. J9L) Dances in winch 
youths and maidens W(3re iufcermingl(‘d were called 
fip/toi. (Lucian, 12.) It was in the hypor- 

chcmatic dance cspeciall}’' that the chorus both 
.sang and danced. (Athen. xiv. p. 031.) 

The in.strumcnt commonly used in connection 
with the Doric choral poetry was the cithura. In 
tlio Pyrrliic dance, however, the flute was em- 
ployed. (Miiller, Dor. iv, 0. § 7, Hist. Gr. Lit. 
p, 16T.) In the hy porch ematic performances at 
Delos, (lescrib(H by Lucian {do Salt. 0), l)oth the 
cithura and the flute were used, Arcliilochus 
speaks of the flute as an accompaniment to the 
Lesbian paean (up. Athen. v. p. 180), It is not, 
therefore, quite correct to say that wherever we 
find the flute employed, wc have not a proper 
chorus hut a comas. (Comp. Bode, vol, ii. part j, p). 
47, 208.) Thalctos, who introduced the I"hr 3 ^gian 
style, probably made use of the flute as well as 
tho cithura. It was in connection witli the hy- 
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porclieme that flute music was first introduced into 
the worship of Apollo. (Bode, vol. ii. part ii. pp. I o, 

16, 17, 33, 34, 244.) For the /cw/^os, however, 
which was a mirthful and irregular procession, in 
which those who took part in it hotli sang and 
danced (as in the part of the marriage pro- 

cession described hy Hesiod, Shield of Here. Alii, 
&c.), the flute was the regular instrument. 

A great impetus was given to choral poetry hy 
its application to the dithyramb. 1 his ancient 
Bacchanalian performance, the origin of which is 
at any rate earlier than Aicliilochus, who m one of 
the fragments of his poetry, says that ‘‘ he knows 
how to lead off the dithyramb, the beautiful song 
of Dionysus, when his mind is inflamed with wine” 
(Athen. xiv. p. 628), seems to have been a hymn 
sung by one or more of a or irregular band 

of revellers, to the music of the flute. Arion was 
the first who gave a regular choral, or antistrophic 
form to the dithyramb. Tliis improvement was 
introduced at Corinth. (Herod, i. 24 ; Pindar, 01. 
xiii. 18 or 25, with the notes of the commenta- 1 
tors.) The choruses, which ordinarily consisted 
of fifty men or youths (Simonides, Epigr. 58, Br. ; 
Tzetecs, proleg. ad Lgeophr. vol. i. p. 251, cd. 
M filler), danced in a ring round the altar of 
Dionysus. Hence they were termed cgelic choruses 
(Khtektot dithyramhic poets were im- 

df'i'stood hy the tenn KVK\iodidd(rKaKoi, This also 
explains the name Cycleus, given to the lather of 
Arion (Muller, Hist Gr. JM. p. 204). With the 
introduction of a regular clioial character, Arion 
also substiiLitcd the cithara for the flute. The 
statement that he was the inventor of the iragic 
style (rpayuchs rp6Tros\ means probably that he 
ill trod uced dithyrambs of a gloomy character, 
having for their subject the sorrows of Dionysus, 
as well as the more gay and joyous song (Muller, 
Ic. pp.204, 290). Anon is also said to have been 
the first to introduce into these choruses satyrs 
speaking in verse. Lasus, of Ilormiom', gave a 
freer form to the dithyramb, by divesting it of its 
antistrophic character, and sot the example of in- 
troducing the dithyramhic style into compositions 
not immediately connected with the worship of 
Dionysus. He'also united with the representation 
of the dithyramb taunting jests. It was through 
him that dithyramhic contests were introduced 
at Athens, at which the priKo for the successful 
poet was a tripos, and for the chorus a (See 
tiic epitaph on Simonides, AnihoL Fat vi. 213, 
Fr. p. 190, cd. Jacobs ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Han. 
360, Vesp. 1403.) The dance of the cyclic chorus 
was the Dionysiac variety of the Pyrrhic (Aris- 
toph. Av. 153 ; Athen. xiv. p. 631, a.). In the 
time of Simonides, through the innovations of La- 
sus, Crexus, Phrynis, and others, the citharoedic 
character which Arion had given to the dither- 
ramb had passed into the auloedic. As the di- 
thyramb lost its antistrophic character, it became 
more and more thorougidy mimetic or dramatic, 
and as its performance retjuired more than ordinary 
skill, dithyrambs came to be porfomed by ama- 
teurs (Aristot. ProU. xv. 9, HheL iii. 9 ; Plut 
Mm. 29. p. 1 141, b. ; Proclus, ap. l*lM)i. cod. 239. 
p. 320, cd. Bekker j Bode, ii. part ii. p. 312, &c.) 
For ordinary choruses the universal culture of music 
and dancing would make it no dlfiicult matter' to 
find a chorus. Wealthy men or tyrants no doubt 
maintained choreutae, as they maintained poets 
and musicians. Poets of distinction would have 
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choreutae attached to them. There were also pro- 
fessed chorus-trainers, w'hose services were in re- 
quisition when the poet was unable to drill the 
chorus himself, and these often had a body of 
choreutae attached to them. The recitation of 
Pindar’s second Isthmian ode was undertaken hi 
this way by Nicesippus, with an Agrigentine 
chorus. The sixth Olympian ode was undertaken, 
by Aeneas, a Boeotian, with a trained chorus 
which, he brought with him (Schol. ad Piiul. 
hihm, ii. 6, Oigmp. vi. 148). Most of Pindar’s 
epinicia were comus-songs, though not all (Bode, 
ii. 2. p. 255 — 257), and the comuses which sang 
them must frequently have been of a somewhat 
artificial construction. 

Ecspecting the mode in which tragedy was de- 
veloped ifom the dithyraiiih, and the functions of 
the chorus in tragedy, the reader is referred to 
the article Tracioedia. 

From the time of Sophocles onwards the regular 
numher of the chorus m a tragedy was 15. (Schol. 
ad Aristoph, Equit. 586, Av. 298 ; Pollux, iv. 
108.) The account given by Suidas («. t\ 2o<f>o- 
kKi)s), that Sopliocles raised the num])cr from 
12 to 15 is deserving of attention, though there are 
great difficulties eoiiiiected with it. Pollux (iv. 
110) has an absurd story that the numher of the 
chorus was 50 before tlie representation of the Eii- 
menidcs of Aeschylus, and tliat the numher was 
then reduced b}’’ a law on account of the terror pro- 
duced by the appearance of the 50 Eumonides. It 
seems scarcely possible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion with regard to the number of the clionisin 
the early dramas of Aeschylus. The fact tliat the 
lumibor of the dithyramhic chorus was 50, and 
that the mythological number of the Occauides 
and Danai{lcs was the same, tempts one to suppoye 
that the chonis in the Prometheus and the Sup- 
plices consi.sted of 50. Most wribu’s, Imwever, 
agree in thinking that such a mmib<i* was ttm 
large to have lieen employed (Welckc-r, Am'hyL 
7Va/o/;m, p, 27, &c. ; Hermann, Emerf. de (Jhoro 
Ennien. i, and ii. Opusc. vol ii.) M filler (Dw- 
sertaiions on the Eumc.mks of Jmehytm^ 1 . A. ; 
I/ist of Gr. Lit p. 300) propounds the theory 
that the dithyramhic chorus of 50, when trans- 
ferred. to tragedy, was reduced to 48, and tliat a 
chorus of that number was mwigned to the poet 
for four plays, the trilogy and tlie satyrie drama, 
and was subdivided into sections of 12, each of 
which was the chorus for one play. ^In 
of this be endeavours to point out instances of 
choruses of this number lieing found in Aeschylus, 
as that in the Agaraemmm, which re~a])pears as 
the Areopagites in the Fumenides, and that in 
the Persae. But the insuflicicney of the evidence 
brought forward to establish this has been satis- 
factorily pointed out by Hermann in his review of 
Mllller’s edition of the Kumenides {Ojme. vol 
vi.)* The idea that the chorus of the Eumenides con- 
sisted of three (Blomficld, i Voi/. <d Amk Fers.% 
has met with very little favour among German 
sebota, though the arguments brought* against it 
are not all of the most convincing kind, and it h 
to bo bonio in mind that the introduction of the 
Areopagifc 08 » &c. into the pla^, would render the 
fewness of such a ehorus less striking than would 
otherwise have been the ease* The later chorus 
of 15 was the only one that the gmmmwiwia 
knew any thing 'about* It wm .affanged' in 
quadranpliap fom (ret pdywwt, Htytto Magg; a*;!?. 
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Tpay£{}dia ; Yilloison’s Anecdota^ ii. p. 178), in rank 
(fu 7 c£) and file (crixot, ctto^xol). It entered 
the theatre hy the passage to the right of the 
spectators [Theatrum]. When it entered three 
abreast it was said to come in Kurd {bya, when 
five abreast, icara aroixovs (Pollux, iv. 108). Its 
entrance was termed Trdpodos; its leaving the stage 
in the course of the play fxerderraens ; its re- 
entrance iTTLTrdpodos I its exit dpodos, (In the 
Eumonides the chorus entered in an irrefpilar 
manner o-iropdBrjK) As it entered in three lines, 
with the spectatois on its left, the stage on its 
right* the middle choreutes of the left row (rpiros 
dpia-repou) was the Coryphaeus or Hegemon, who 
in early times at least was not unfrequcntl 3 ^ the 
choragns himself. (Athcn. xiv. p. 633 ; Suid. 
s. V. xopa 7 d?.) When they had taken their sta- 
tions in this order, the row nearest to the specta- 
tors bore the name dpi.(rrepo(rrdTai, that towards 
the stage ^s^ioardrai^ and the middle row Xavpaa-- 
rdrat. The chorcutae at the ends, fiirthest from 
the Corj’phacus, were called icpaa-rredirai. These 
places were also called ummoXTrioy rov x^pov, 
(Pollux, ii. 161, iv. 107 ; Photius, p. 210, ed. 
Bekkcr; Plut. Si/nip. v. 5. p. 678, d.; Hesj^ch. 
s. vv.) Miiller arranges them so that the Cory- 
phaeus stands upon the 'J'hymele, or at least upon 
the steps of it (Kumen. and so conversed 

Tvith the actors o\er the heads of the chorus. Iler- 
maua ( Rev. of Muller's Eumen, Ojiusc. vol. vi. 
p. 143, &c.) denies this, and infers from the ac- 
counts of Vitruvius and other ancient authorities 
that the chorus took its station and performed its 
‘evolutions upon a platform one or two feet lower 
than the stage, and reaching from the stage to the 
Thyimdo which stood in the middle of the entire 
space called KoAcrrpa. On the steps of the Tliy- 
mele, and therefore below the opxdi(rrpa, properly 
so called, were stationed the musicians and cer- ' 
tain police-officers to keep order. Of course the 
positions first taken up by the chorcutae were only 
reclined till they commenced their evolutions. To 
guide them in these, lines were marked ui>on the 
hoards witlr which the orchestra was floored. The 
flute as well as the cithara was used as an accom- 
paniment to the choric songs. The dance of the 
tmgie chorus was called ippdXsLo., answering to 
the gymnopaedic dance of the Dorian choruses 
(A then, L a.). 

'I'he ordinary number of the chorus in a comedy 
was 24 (Schol ad Arist. Jv. 208, Acham. 210, 
Eqml 586 ; Pollux, iv. 300 j Tisetzes, jmthff, ad 
Lymphr. p, 1). Like the tragic chorus it was 
arranged in a quadrangular form, and entered the 
orchestra from opposite sides, according as it waa 
supposed to come from the city or from the 
country. It consisted sometimes half of male and 
half of female choreutac. It seems to be a mis* 
take of the scholiast on Aristophanes (/iVymV. 1. 
586) that in such cases the former were 13, the 
latter 11 in number. At least in the Birds of 
Aristophanes the chorus consists of 12 male and 
12 female birds. (207 — 304.) The dance of the 
comic chorus was the which answered 

to the Hyporchematic style of the Boric choms. 
In the Satyric drama the chorus consisted of Sa- 
tyrs. Of how many it consisted cannot be deter- 
nfined with any certainty. Its dance was called 
aimvm. It answered to the Pyrrhic. (Afchen. i. 
p. 20, xiv. p, 630.) 

When a poet intended to bring forward a play, 
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I he had to apply for a chorus (xophv aheTr) to the 
archons, to the king archon if the play was to be 
brought forward at the Lcnaca, to the archon 
I eponjunus if at the great Dionysia. If the play 
were tliought to deserve it, he received a chorus 
(Xopi>j/ XapL§dr€ip)^ the expenses of which wcic 
borne by a choregiis [Choiieuus]. The poet 
then either trained (diddcrtceir) the chorus himself, 
which Aeschylus often did (Athcn. i. p. 21), or 
entrusted that business to a professed chorus trainer 
(Xopo^t^dcTKoXos), who usually had an assistant 
(vTTo^idda-icaXos, Pollux, iv. 106). For training 
the chorus in its evolutions there was also an 
opx7i(rTodiBdcrKaXos. The chorus in comedies at 
first consisted of amateurs (iOeXovral^ Arisi. 
Poet. 5), ^ ^ [C.P.M.] 

CHOUS (xoeus, xour), a Greek liquid measure 
which is stated hy all the authorities to be equal 
to the Roman congius, and to contain six ^ecrrai 
or sextarii, nearly 6 pints English. Suidas alone 
makes a distinction between the x®^^' ^^i^d the 
Xeeus, making the former equal to two sextarii, 
and the latter equal to six. Now when we re- 
member that the x^^^ commonly used as a 
drinking vessel at Athenian entertainments (Ari- 
stoph. Acliani. v. 1086), that on the day of the 
X<^es f D ionysia], a prize was given to the person 
who first drank off his x^^^? I'kat Milo of 
Croton is said to have drunk three <^f wine 
at a draught, it is incredible that in tlieso cases 
the large x^ur mentioned above could be meant. 
It seems, therefore, probable that there was also a 
smaller measure of the same name, containing, as 
Suidas states, two sextarii, or nearly 2 pints Eng- 
lish. At first it was most likely the common 
iiarae for a drinking vessel. According to Crates 
(Ap. Atheu. xi. p. 406), the x^^^^ had originally a 
similar form to the Panathenaic amphorae, and was 
also called ireXiKif}. (Pollux, x. 73 ; Wurm, Be 
Pond. Mens. &.C., pp. 127, 136, 141, 108 ; Hussey, 
Ancient ^^dQI4s, &c. p, 2U— 213.) [P. S.] 

CHREOUS DIKE (xp^ovs 5nc^), a simple 
action for debt, was, like most of the other cases 
arising upon an alleged breach of contract, referred 
to the jurisdiction of the theamothetae, when the 
sum in question amounted to more than ten 
draclimae. If otherwise, it fell under the cogni- 
zance of those itinerant magistrates, who were 
originally thirty in number, and styled accordingly 
01 rpidKonra: but afterwards, in consequence of 
the odium attaching to this name, which had also 
served to designate the oligarchic tyrants, rcceiv(‘d 
an acces.sion of ten colleagues and a corresponding 
change of title. (3*ollux, vlii. 300.) If the cause 
could be classed among the ipp^voi Uicai^ as, for 
instance, when the debt arose upon a mcTcantile 
transaction, the thosmothotae would still have 
jurisdiction in it, though one of the jiarties to the 
suit were an alien, otherwise it s(‘ems that when 
such a person was the ditfendant, it was brought 
into the court of the polemarch. ( Meier, A /if. 
Proa. p. 55.) If the cause were treated as . a 
Blkvi ^iifiiropLKdi, m above mentioned, the plaintiff 
would forfeit a sixth part of the sum contested, 
upon failing to obtain the votes of one- fifth of the 
dicasts (Suid. s. v. ^'Eveai^Xia ) ; but we are not 
informed whether this regulation was applicable, 
under similar circumstances, in all prost'cutions for 
debt. The speech of Demosthcne-i against Timo- 
theus was made in a cause of this kind. [J.S.M*] 
ClUiONOLO'OIA (x;powXo 7 tot), is the acionce 
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l)y wliich time is mcastired according to tlie courses 
of the stars, and more especiall 3 '' of the sun and 
moon ; but in the more limited sense in winch 
we have to treat of chronology here, it is a part 
of histor 3 % and teaches us to assign each historical 
event to the date to which it belongs. The reduc- 
tion of any given date in antiquity to the cor- 
responding year, month, or day, in our modern 
computation of time, is sometimes a matter of 
great difficulty, and often of absolute impossi- 
bility ; for nearly all the nations of antiquity be- 
gan their year at a different time, some used solar 
and other lunar years, and others again a com- 
bination of the two ; nearly all, moreover, had 
diiferent eras, that is, points of time from which 
subsequent and preceding jmars arc counted ; and 
in addition to this tliere occur a great many 
changes and fluctuations in one and the same 
nation ; and the historians whose works have come 
down to us, are not always very precise in mai Ic- 
ing the time to which the events belong, so tliat 
•we must have recourse to all manner of combina- 
tions, or are left to conjectures. 

For the manner in which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans calculated their years and months wc refer 
to the article Calendarium, and wo shall here 
confine ourselves to an account of the manner in 
which those nations calculated and stated the 
events of their history. The Greeks reckoned 
their years generally 'according to their magis- 
trates, in the early times according to the years of 
the reign of their kings, and afterwards according 
to their annual magistrates. At Athens the yeiir was 
called by the name of one of the nine archons, who 
from this circumstance was called 47rci>pvfio$ 

or the archoii par excellence ; and at Sparta the 
years wore called after one of the five ephors, who 
for this reason was likewise termed iTr(&yvf^os. 
{Thucyd. ii. 2 ; Xenoph. Jmh. ii. 3. § 10 ; Polyh. 
xii. 1 2 ; Paus. lii. 11, § 2.) But the years of the 
Athenian archons and the Spartan ephors, coin- 
ciding with the civil year in those states, did not 
coincide with each other, for the ephors eubu’ed 
tipon their office in the Attic month of Boedro- 
mioB, while the archons originally entered upon 
theirs in the bcgimiiiig of Gamelion, and ever 
since the year b.c, 4h0, nt the beginning of lie- 
catombaeoTi. In Argos time was counted accord- 
ing to the years of the high priestess of Hera, who 
held her office for life {^pc<ris ; Thucjffi. ii. 2 ; 
Suid. s, V, ‘Hpeerffies) ; and the inhabitants of Elis 
probably rcckomffi according to the Olympic games, 
which were celebrated every fifth year during the 
first full moon which followed after the summer 
solstice. In tliis manner every Greek state or city 
calculated time according to its own peculkir or local 
era, and there was no era which was used hy all 
the Greeks in common for the ordinary purposes of 
life. Historians, therefore, down to the middle of 
the third century b. a, frequently m*ide use of the 
average age attained by men, in order to fix the 
time** in a manner intelligible to afl Greeks, The 
average age attained by man aUm)^ is 

calculated by Herodotus (vi. 98) at years. 
Timaeus, who flourished about b. c, 2C0, was the 
first historian who counted the years hy Olym- 
piads, each of which containod four years. The 
beginning of the Olympiads is commonly fixed in 
the year 3938 of the Julian period, or in B, c, 776. 
If we want to reduce any given Olympiad to years 
before Christ, e. g. OL 87, we take the number of , 
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the Olympiads actiiallj^ elapsed, that is, 8G, mul- 
tiply it by 4, and deduct the number obtained 
from 776, so that the first year of the 87th 01. 
wdll he the same as the year 432 b. c. If the 
number of Olympiads amounts to more than 776 
years, that is, if the Olympiad falls after the birth 
of Christ, the process is the same as before, but 
from the sum obtained by multiplying the Olym- 
piads by 4, we must deduct the number 776 , and 
what remains is the number of the years after 
Christ. This calculation according to Olympiads, 
however, docs not seem to have been ever applied 
to the ordinary business of life, but to have been 
confined to literature, and more especially to his- 
tory. Some writers also adopted the Trojan era, 
the fall of Troy being placed by Eratosthenes and 
those who adopted tins era, in the year b. c. 1184. 
After the time of Ale.vandcr the Great, several 
other eras were introduced in the kingdoms that 
arose out of his empire. The first \vas the Philip- 
pic era, sometimes also called the era of Alexander 
or the era of Edessa ; it began on the 12th of No- 
vember B. c. 324, the date of the accession of 
Philip Ariliidaeus. The second was tlic era of the 
Scleucidae, beginning on the Ist of Octolier B.c. 
312, the date of the victory of Sclciicus Niaitor at 
Gaza, and of his re-conquest of Babylonia. This 
era was used very extensively in the East. The 
Chaldacan era differed from it only by six months, 
beginning in the spring of b.c. 311. Las%, the 
eras of Antioch, of wliicli there were throe, but 
the one most commonly used began in Novem- 
])er B. c. 40. In Europe none was so generally 
adopted, at least in lit(U’aturo, as the era of the 
Olympiads ; and as the Olympic games were cele- 
brated 203 times, we have 203 Olympic cycles, 
that is, 1172 years, 776 of which fall before, and 
306 after Christ. But when the Greeks adopt(‘d 
Christianity, they probably ceased to reckon by 
Olympiads, and adopted the Julian year. (Cor- 
sini, Fasti AUici^ Florence, 1744— 56, 4 vok. 4 to. ; 
Idcler, Jkmdhtieh dvr malhem, und tcdmmk 
not. Berlin, 1825, 2 vols. Bvo. ; Clinton, Fasti 
lemoi, 0,xfox*d, 1830 — 1834, 3 vols. 8vo.) 

The Romans in the earliest times counted their 
years by their highest magistrates, and from tho 
time of the republic according to their consuls, 
whose names wore registered in the Fasti This 
era, which may ho termed the aera consuiariSj 
however did not begin at all times at the same 
point, for in the earliest times of the republic, tho 
consuls entered upon their office on tho calondao 
of Sextilis, at the time of the decemvirate on tho 
ides of May, afterwards on tlio ides of December, 
and at a still later time on tho ides of Mai’ch, 
until in B.c. 153 the consuls began regularly to enter 
upon their office on the 1st of January. This con- 
stant shifting was undoubtedly one of the causes 
that produced the confusion in the consular era, of 
which Livy (ii. 18, 21, Sco,) complains. The con- 
sular era was tho one commonly used by the 
Romans for all practical purposes, the date of an 
event being marked by tlm names of tho consuls, 
in whose year of oflice it bad happened. But 
along with this era there existed another, which 
as it was never introduced into the affaire of com- 
mon life, and w*w used only by the historians, 
may be tenned the historical era. It reckoned the. 
years ft’om the foundation of the city ((df prb$ ocw- 
dita) j but the yesx of the foundation of the ciiy 
waa a question of uncertainty among iffie.liomiwii 
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themsclTes, M. Terentius V arro placed it on tlie 
21st of April in tlie tliird year of the dtli Olym- 
piad, that is, B. c. 753. (Plat Roin, 12 ; Bionys. 

i. 88 ; Cic. De Dw. ii. 47 ; Veil Pat. i. 8 ; Cen- 
sorin. D& Die NuL 17.) This era was adopted by 
Velleius Patei cuius, Pliny, Tacitus, A. Gellius, 
Dion Cassius, Eutropius, and others. Next to 
the Varronian era, the most celebrated was that 
of hi. Porcius Cato, who placed tlie foundation of 
Rome in the first year of the 7th Olympiad, or 
in the spring of b. c. 752. (Dionys. i. 74 ; Syncell. 
Chrono;/. p. 194, a.) The date fixed upon in the 
aem CapttoUm (so called from the Fasti Capi- 
toliui), hy Polybius (Dionys. L c. ; Cic. De Hep. 

ii. 10) and Coiiielius Nepoa, was one year later ; 
Q. Fabius Pictor placed the foundation in the first 
year of the 8th Ol 3 'mpiad, i. e. 747 B. c. (Dionys. 

I, c.), and Cincius Alimentus even placed it in the 
fourth year of the 1 2th Oi^nnpiad, i. e. b c. 729. 
Ennius, on the other hand, placed the building of 
Rome about 100 or 110 years earlier _than most 
other writers ( Varro, De lie liusL iii. 1) ; and 
Timaeus went 'so far as to regard the foundation 
of Home contemporaneous with that of Carthage, 
placing It 38 years before the first Olympiad. 
But no reliance can be placed on any of these 
statements ; as however it is necessary to have one 
point to start from, the Varronian era has been 
most commonly adopted by modern writers. (Comp. 
Fischer, limische Zcittafeln^ p. 4, &c.) [E. S.] 

CllRYSF/NDKTA, costly chased dishes used 
by the Romans at their entertainments. They are 
mentioned several times by Martial (ii. 43, 11, vi. 
94, xiv. 97), and from the epithet/aw whicli he 
applies to them, as well as from the etymology 
of the name, they appear to have been of silver, 
with golden ornaments. Cicero ( Verr. iv. 21 — 23) 
mentions vessels of this kind. Ho calls their 
golden ornaments in general but again dis- 

tinguishes them as erudite and emhkimta (c. 23) ; 
the former were probably embossed figures or 
chasings fixed on to the silver, so that they could 
be removed and transferred to otber vessels, and 
the latter inlaid or wrought into it (comp. c. 24 : 
Xlh.t ex paldlis ei iitrihulls quae vcllerat^ ila seite in 
cmreis pocuUs iiligaliat, iia upte in seppkis aureis 
includebat. See.), Tlie embossed work appears to 
be referred to by Paiillus (opmbia artfenteis cnistis 
ilUpata, Dig. 34. tit. 2. s. 33), and the inlaid orna- 
ments by Seneca (arpetditm^ in quod soluH auri 
mehiura ieseenient.i Ep, v.). Caela- 

TUJIA.] [P. S.] 

CRYSOA'S PIPES. [AaGYRAHMDBs.] 
CHRYSO0S {xpwom), [Aurum.] 

CHTIIO^NIA (%0dm), a festival celebrated 
at Hennione in honour of Demcter, snmained 
Chthonia. The following is the description of it 
given by Pausanias (ii. 35. § 4, &c.) “ The in- 
habitants of Hemiione celebrate the Clithonia 
every year, in summer, in this manner : • They 

fonn a procession, headed by the priests and ma- 
gistrates of the year, who are followed by men 
and women. Even for children it is customary to 
pay homage to the goddess by joining the proces- 
sion. They wear white garments, and on their 
heads they have chaplets of flowers, which they 
call KoetjLiocriip'SaXoi, which, however, from, their 
sisse and colour, as well as from the letters in- 
scribed m them recording the prernamre death of 
Hyacinthus, seem to me to he hyacinths. Behind 
the procession there follow persons leading by 
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strings an untamed heifer just taken from the herd, 
and drag it into the temple, where four old women 
perform the sacrifice, one of them cutting tlia 
animal’s throat with a scythe. The doors of the 
temple, which during tliis sacrifice had been shut, 
are thrown open, and persons especially appointed 
for the purpose, load in a second heifer, then a 
third and a fourth, all of which are sacrificed by 
the matrons in the manner described. A curious 
circumstance in this solemnity is, that all the 
heifers must fall on the same side on which the 
first fell.” The splendour and rich offerings of 
this festival are also mentioned by Aeliaii {llist. 
Animal, xi. 4), who, however, makes no mention 
of the matrons of whom Pausanias speaks, but 
says that the sacrifice of the heifers was performed 
by the priestess of Demcter. 

The Lacedaemonians adopted the worship of 
Demcter Chthoiiia from the Ilermioneans, some of 
whoso kinsmen had settled in Messenia (Pans. iii. 
14. § 5) ; hence we may infer that they celebrated 
either the same festival as that of the Ilermioneans, 
or one similar to it. [L. S.J 

CllYTRA (xdrpa). [Olla.] 

CI'DARTS. [Tiara.] 

CILIDIIIM a hair-cloth. The mate- 

rial of which the Greeks and Romans almost 
universally made this kind of cloth, was the hair 
of goals. The Asiatics made it of camcTs-hair. 
Goats were bred for this purpose in the greatest 
abundance, and with the longest hair, in Cilicia ; 
and from this country the Latin i; me of such 
cloth was derived. Lycia, Phrygia, Spam, and 
Libya also produced tlie same article. The clotli 
obtained by spinning and weaving goat’s-hair was 
nearly black, and was used for the coarse habits 
which sailors and fishennen wore, as it was the 
least subject to be destroyed by being wet ; also 
for horse-cloths, tents, sacks, and bags to hold 
workmen’s tools (fabrilia msa)^ and for tlie pur- 
pose of covering military engines and the walls 
and towns of besieged cities, so as to deaden the 
force of the ram, and to preserve the woodwork 
from being set on fire. (Aristot Hid. Anim* viii. 
28; Aclian, xvi. 30; Varr. De Re Rust ii. 11 ; 
Virg. (rcorc/. iii, 312; Avion. Ora Mar. 218 — 
221 ; Veget. Ars Vet. i. 42.) [J. Y.] 

CINOTUS GABPNUS. [Toga.] 
CI'NOULUM. [Zona.] 

CIN ERA'RIUS. [Calamistrum.] 
CPNERES. [Ftjnus.] 

CPNTFLO. [Calamistrum.] 

CIPFUS. 1. A low column, sometimes round, 
but more frerpiently rectangular, used as a se- 
pulchral monument. (Pers. Sat i 30.) Several 
of such cippi are in the Townly collection in the 
British Museum, one of which is given in the 
woodcut annexed. The inscription is to the me- 
mory of Viria Primitiva, the wife of Lucius Viriiis 
Holiiis, who died at the age of eighteen years, one 
month, and twenty-four days. Below the tablet, 
a festoon of fruits and flowers is suspended from 
two rams’ heads at the comers ; and at the lower 
emmers are two sphinxes, with a head of Pan in 
the area between them. On several cippi we find 
the letters S. T. T. L., that is, Sit tibi terra fouA, 
whence Persius, in the passage already referred 
to, says, Non hdor eif^m nune imprimit ossa^ It 
was also usual to place on the cippus the extent of 
the hnrying-ground both along the road (in 
Jronte), and backwards to the field (in 
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and likewise the insciiption hoc monumcnlum 
lieredes non bcquUur j in order that it might not 
pass over to the heredes and he sold by them at 



any time, (TTor. i. S, 1'2, 13 ; Orelli, /wir/v}>. 
Ko.d3U), 4557, 

2. A hoimdary-stonc set up hy the AgriinensorcH 
to mark the divisions of lands. (^Scnplores Uvi 
Ayr. p. 88, ed, Gocsins.) 

3. A military entrenchniont made of the tranks 
of trees and palisades. (Cacs. B, G\ vii. 73.) 

CIRCKNSES LUDI. [Cmcus.] 

CI^llCINUS a corapass. The com- 

pass used by statuaries, architects, masi»ns, and 
carjamters, is often represented on the tondis of 
such artificers, together with the other instrimumtH 
of tlicir profession or trade. The annexed wood- 
cut is copied from a tomh found at Rome. ('Gnittu*, 
€orp. Immp, 1 . 1 part ii. p. 044.) It exhihits two 
kinds of compasses ; viz. the common kind used 



for drawing circles and mraisuring distances, and 
one with curved legs, prohahly intonded to moiv- 
sure the thickness of columns, cylindrical pieces of 
wood, or similar objects. 1'he common kind is 
descn!)ed hy the scholiast on Aristoplianes {Nnl, 
)7B), who compares its form to that of Urn IcttcT A. 
fSeo cut under Noema.] The mythologjsts sup- 


posed this instrument Lo have been invented by 
Perdix, who was the nephew of Daedalus, and 
through envy thro-wn hy him over tlie precipice of 

the Athenian acropolis. (0\id, ilAy. via. 241 

251.) Compasses of various forms were discovered 
in a statuary’s house at Pompeii, fj. Y 1 

CIRCITOT.es. [Castea.I 
CIRCUMLFTIO. [Pictura.] 
CIRCUMLUAUO. [Alluvio.J 
CIRCUITOliES. [Castra.] 

CIRCUS (iTTTrdSpOjUos), a place for cliariot- 
races ami horse-races, and in which tlie Roman 
races (Ourenses Ludi) took place. When Tar- 
qninius Pnsciis had taken the town of Apiolae 
from the Latins, as related in the early Roman 
leueiidh, ho commemoiated his buccess hV an ex- 
hibition ol races and pugilistic caiitests in tlie 
Miireiaii valley, hetwium tlie Palatine and Aven- 
tinc hillb ; around wdiieh a immher of temporary 
platforms were erected hy the patres and ccinites, 
called spevhicida^fori.^ ov fond iroiu tliUr resem- 
olance to the deck ot a ship ^ cacli one raising a 
stage for himself, upon whicli he htood to view the 
games. ( Liv. I 3.5 ; hV.stus. t\ I b; um ; Dionys. 
lii. p. 1.^)2, &,e.) Thi.s emirhe, with its suiroundnig 
seaifoldings was termed ciicus; either lieeansc the 
spectators stood round to see the sliows, or because 
the procesftioii and races went round in a circuit 
(Yarr. rjny. Lai, v. 1.53, 1.54, ed. SlUlIer.) 
Previously, however, to the death of Tarijuin, a 
permanent building was constructed for the pur- 
pose, wnth regular thm of .scats in tin* form of a 
theatie. (Compare ihv. and Dionys. //. ce.) To 
this the name of Circus M.iximus was siihsequciitly 
given, a di.Mthiction Jrom the Elamiinan and 
other similar buildings, which it surpassed in ex- 
tent and splendour ; and hence, like tlie Campus 
MnrtiuH, it i.s often npoken of as ika Circus, without 
any distinguishing epithet. 

Of the Circus IMaximua scarcely a vestige now 
mnains, beyond the palpahh* evidtmcft of tiie site 
it occupied, and a few masse.H of ruhble-work in a 
circular form, which may he seen under the walls 
of some houses in the fda do' (Mrki, and which 
rUain traces of having supported the stone scats 
(Dionys. L c.) for the spectators, '1’his loss is for 
tunatidy supplic^d by the remains of a small circus 
on the Via Appia, commonly called the Circus of 
Caracalk, the gnnund-plan of which, together with 
much of the superstructure, rema/uis in a state of 
eonsiderahle preservation The ground-plan of the 
circus in ipic&tion is rt‘pre.sent(Hl in the iummxisl 
woodcut; and may lie safely takem as a model of 
all oiliers, since it agrees in ('vm’y main feature, 
both of general ontline and iudiviiiual parts, with 
the diwription of the Circus Maximus given hy 
Dionysius (iil p, lf)2). 

Around the double liin‘S (A, A) were arranged 
the seats mfUk., anM/iu)., as in a theatre, 

termed collectively the mvmj the lowest of which 
were separated from the ground hy podium^ and 
the whole divided longitudinally hy praerm&lwnm^ 
and diagonally into mnef with their immLnia 
attached to eiwh. Towards the extremity of the 
upper branch of the canw, the general outline is 
broken hy an outwork (B), which was probably 
the puit^mr^ or station for the emperor, m it w 
placed in the best sltuatfan for seedng both the 
commencemcBt and end of the course, and in ther 
mo)8t prominenl part of the ciraisv 
In th# opposite branch^ i» obaerved 
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tcrniption to the uniform line of scats (C), he- 
tokening’ also, from its construction, a place of 
distinction; which might have been assigned to 
the person at whose expense the games were given 
(ecUtor spectucuhrwri). 

In the centre of the area was a low wall (D) 


running lengthways down the course, which, 
from its rescmhlancc to the position of the dorsal 
hone in the human frame, wns termed sj)ina. (Cas- 
siodor. Vaf. Ep. hi. 51.) It is represented in the 
wood -cut subjoined, taken from an ancient bas- 
relief. 



At each extremity of the spina w'ere placed, 
iipon a base (E, E), three wooden cylinders, of a 
conical sluqie, like cypress trees (melubtjmi imitala 
mprmus, Ovid, AM x, KXi; compare 1*1 in. //. Ad 
xvi. GO), wliich were called imtaa — ^tlic goals. 
Their situation is distiiictlj'' seen in the preceding 
woodcut, hut their form is more fully developed in 
the one annexed, copied from a mm*hle in the 
British Museum. 



The most remarkable object upon the spina were 
two columns (F) supporting seven conical"" halls, 
which, from their resemblance to eggs, were called 
Qva, (VaiT. Do Re Rmt. i. 2, §11; Uiv. xli. *27«) 
Thejse ai‘e seen in the woodcut representing the 


spina. Their use wns to enable the spectators to 
count the mimhcr of rounds which had been run ; 
for wdiich purpose they are said to have been first 
introduced by Agrippa (Dion Cass. xlix. p. GGO), 
tliough Livy (xli. 27) speaks of them long ])cfoi*e. 
They are, therefore, seven in mimhcr, such being 
the number of the circuits made in each I’ace ; and 
as each round was run, one of the om was put up 
(Cassiodor. Var. Ep. iii. 51) or taken down, ac- 
cording to Varro {iJe Re Rust, i. 2. § 1 1). An egg 
was adopted for this purpose, in honour of Castor 
and Pollux. (Tertull. Do Spevtac. c. 8.) At the 
other extremity of the spina were two similar 
columns (G), represented also in the woodcut, 
over the second chariot, sustaining' seven dolplnns, 
termed ’defphmcm., or de! 2 ihm<xrtim wlumuae (Juv. 
AV/if. vi. 590), which do not appear to have been 
intended to he removed, hut only placed there as 
corresponding ornaments to the ora * ; and the 
figure of the dolpliia was selected in honour of 
Neptune. (Tertull L c.) Some writers suppose 
the columns which supported the ova and defp/imne 
to be the pkalae or winch duveiiai men- 

tions (I c.). But the phaliie were not columns, 
hut towers, erected as circumstances required, be- 
tween the wetae and euripus^ or extreme circuit of 
the lurca, when sham-fights were represented in the 
circus- (Compare Festus, s. Phalm; Serv. ud 
Virg. Jm. ix, 705.) Besides those, the spim was 
decorated with many other objects, such as obe- 


* In the Lyons mosaic, subsequently noticed m 
the text, the ddphinm are represented as fountains 
spouting water ; but in a bas-relief of the Palazzo 
Barberini (Fabretti, Sgniagm. de (Jolumn, Trajani^ 
p. 144), a ladder is placed against the columns 
which support the dolphins, apparently for the pur- 
pose of ascending to take them up and down. 
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iisks, statues, altars, and temples, wRicR do not 
appear to have had any fixed locality. 

It will be observed in the ground- plan that there 
is a passage between the metae and spina^ the ex- 
treme ends of the latter of which are hollowed out 
into a ciicular recess : and several of the ancient 
sculptures afford similar examples. This might have 
been for performing the sacrifice, or other offices 
of religious worship, with which the games com- 
menced ; particularly as small chapels can still be 
seen under the metae^ in which the statues of some 
divinities must have been placed. It was probably 
under the first of these spaces that the altar of the 
god Consus was concealed (Tcrtull. Dc Sj^dac. 
c. 5), which was excavated upon each occasion of 
these games. (Dionys. ii. p. 97.) 

At the extremity of the circus in which the two 
horns of the cavea terminate, were placed the stalls 
for the horses and chariots (II, Il)» commonly 
called carce?es at, and subsequently to, the age of 
VaiTo : hut more anciently the whole line of build- 
ings which confined this end of the circus was 
termed oppid'ii 7 n ; because, with its gjitcs and 
towers. It resembled 'the walls of a town (Festus, 
s.'o . ; VaiTo, De 15:5) ; which is forci- 

bly illustrated by the circus under consideration, 
where the two towers (I, I) at ea<‘h end of the 
an'cci'iis are still standing. Tlic number oicunvrcs 
is supposed to have been usually twelve (Cassiodor. 
Vur, Bp, iii. 51), as they are in this plan ; hut in 
the mosaic discovered at Lyons, and piihlishecl by 
Artaud (JOebO'ipiion (Pun Momique,^ &.C. Lyon, 
180G), there are only cight.^ They were vaults, 
closed in front by gates' of open wood -work 
(owieeffi), which were opened simultaneously upon 
the signal being given (Dionys. in. p. 19'2; Cas- 
siodor. l.c. ; compare Sil. Ital. xvi. 31 G), by re- 
moving a rope ({^o'vrATjyl, Dionys. /.<?.; compare 
Schol. ad Theocr. hhfL vhi. 57) attached to pilas- 
ters of the kind called ITermae^ placed for that pur- 
pose between each stall ; upon which the gates 
were immediately thrown open by a number of men, 
probably the urmentani^ as represented in the an- 
nexed woorlcut, taken from a very curious ^marble 
in the Museo Borgiano, at Velletri ; which also 
represents most of the other peculiarities aliove- 
mentioned as appertaining to the carcercs. 



In the mosaic of T^yons the man is represented 
apparently in the act of letting go the ropo 
( in the manner described by Dionysiua 
(I, 0 .). The cut below, which is from a marble in 
the British Museum, represents a set of four 
with their and mnedli open, as left after 


* This mosaic has several pc‘culiaritw% Most 
of the objects are double. There is a double set 
of om and ddpMme,^ one of each sort at each end 
of the spina ■ — and eight chariots, that is a double 
sot, for each colour, are insortedh 
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the chariots had started ; in which the gates are 
made to open inwards. 

The preceding account and woodcuts will he 
sufficient to explain the meaning of the various 
woids hy which the carcercs were designated in 
poetical language, namely, cluustm (Stat Theh, vi, 
3.9,9 ; Hor. Kpist. i. 14. 0), cri/pta (Sidon Carm„ 
x.xiii. fauces (Cassiodor. Var. BpisL iii. 51), 
ostia {Amon. Bp ist. xviii. ll),^fores rareem (Ovid, 
Tn'sLv, 0. 29), rrpar/nla (Ovid, life/, li. 155 ; Sil. 
Ital. xvi. :51B), Urn ha c(pmruin (Id. xvi. 317). 

It will not fail to be observed that the line of 
the carccres is not at a right angle with the sjiina,, 
l)ut fi>rms the segment of a circle*, the centre of 
which is a point on tlie right hand of the arena ; the 
reason for which is obviously that all the chariots 
might have, as nearly as possible, an equal dis- 
tance to pass over between the canwes and mouth 
of the course. Moreover, the two sides of the 
circus are not parallel to each other, nor the s/dna 
to either of them ; but they are so planned that 
the course diminishes gradually from the mouth at 
(J ), until it reaches the corresponding line at the 
opposite side of the spina (K), where it as narrower 
by thirty- two feet This might have proceeded 
from economy, or be lu'cessaiy in the present in- 
stance on account of the limited extent of the circus; 
for m all the four, or six, chariots would enter the 
mouth of the courac nearly abreast, tlio greatest 
width would be rtKinired at tliat spot ; hut as they 
got down tlie course, and one or more took the lead, 
the same width would he no longer necessary. 

The nitrccres were divided into two sets of six 
each, accurately described by Cassiodorus (L c.) m 
Oissem ohiia^ by an entrance in the centre (L), 
called penia pampae ; because it was the one 
through which the Circensian procession entered, 
and which, it is inferred from a passage in 
Austinius {Bpisi. xviii. 12), was always open, 
forming a thoroughfare through the circus. Be- 
sides this cntnuici', there were four other.s, two at 
the termination of the seats hetweon the carca and 
the (ippidnm (M, M), another at (N), and the 
fourth at (0), under the vault of which the fresco 
decomtions are still visible. This is supposed to bo 
tli(j Boria jymmphaiis,, to which its situation seems 
adaptc’-d. One of the others was the Boria JJbh 
tirnmis (Lamprid, (fotnmod. IG), so called because 
it was the one through which the dead bodies of 
those kill(*d in the games were carried out (Dioa 
Cass. Ixxii. p« 1222.) 

3uch were the general features of a circus, as 
far as regards the interior of the fabric. The area 
had also its divisions appropriated fo particular 
purposes, with a nomenclature of its own attached 
to each* The space immediately before the oppi-- 
dtm was tenned drms pHmm; that near thewwto 
ptiMa, cirem inimor m intimm (Varr. 

ImI V. 154), which latter spot, In the Ciwus 
Maximus, was also termed ad vd 
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Mitreiam^ from the altar of Veims Murtia, or 
Murcia, placed there. (Compare Apulcius, Afct. vi. 
p. 395, ed. Oudendorp ; TertulL de Spectac. 8 ; 
Miiller, ad Far} on. 1. c.) The tmn arena belongs 
to an ampliithcatre ; and it is therefore probable 
that it ■was applied in the circus to the large open 
space between the earceres and prima nieta, ■when 
the circus was used for the exhibition of athletic 
games, for Avhich the locality seems best adapted ; 
but in Silius Italicus (xvi. 415) it is put for the part 
down the spma* When the cucus was used for 
racing, the course was termed spatinm (Juv. Sat. 
vi. 582) QtspuUa, because the match included more 
than one circuit. (Virg. Aen. v. 316, 325, 327, 
Georg, i. 513 ; Slat. Thob. vi. 594 ; Hor. Epist i. 
14. 9 ; compare Sil I tab xvi. 336.) It is also called 
campus (Sil. xvi. 391), and poetically aequor (Id. 
414). 

At the entrance of the com’se, exactly in the 
direction of the line (J, K), were two small pe- 
destals QiermuH) on each side of the podium.^ to 
which was attached a chalked rope {a)ha Imen^ 
Cassiodor. lc.\ for the purpose of making the 
start fair, precisely as is practised at Rome for the 
horse-races during Cariicval. Thus, when the 
doors of the carcercs were tlirown open, if any of 
the horses rushed out before tlio others, they were 
brought up by this rope until the whole were fiiirly 
abreast, when it was loovsened from one side, and 
all poured into the course at once. In the Lyons 
mosaic the rdba Imea is distinctly traced at tlie 
spot just mentioned, and one of the chariots is 
oliscrved to be upset at the very place, whilst the i 
others pursue their course. The writer has often ; 
seen the same accident happen at Rome, when an ; 
over-eager horse rashes against the ropo and gets ; 
thrown down. This line, for an obvious reason 
(Plin. //. Ab XXXV. 58), was also culled m/.r, and 
creta (Cic. de Am. 27 ; Scn(*c. Episf. 108), from 
whence comes the alliihioii of Persius {Sat v. 177), 
erdaia andntio. The metae served only to regulate 
the turnings of the course, tlic alba Unca answered 
to the starting and winning post of modern days — 
‘‘peracto legitimo cursii ad erdam stetere.” (Plin. 
//. N. viii. 65 ; and compare xxxv. 58.) Hence 
the metaphor of Cicero (Smect. 23), quasi deeurso 
spatio ad ca,rceros a mice rcvocari and of Horace 
{EpihL i. 16. 79), “mors tilUnm Ihica rerum.” 
(Comp. Lucret. vi. 92.) 

From this description tlie Circus Ma,ximus dif- 
fered little, except in size and magnificence of em- 
bellishment. But as it was xised for hunting -wild 
beasts, Julius Caesar drew a canal called Kuripiis, 
ten feet wide, around the bottom of the podium^ to 
protect the spectators who sat there (Hionys, iii, 
p. 192 ; Suet. Jut 39), winch -was removijd by 
Nero (Ihin. IX, iV, viiL 7), but subsequently re- 
stored by other princes. (Lamprid. Udlogah. 23.) 
It possessed also another variety in three open 
galleries, or balconies, at the circular end, called 
mcmana or maeukwa. (Suet. Cal, 18.) The num- 
bers which the Circus Maximus was capable of 
containing, are computed at 150,000 by Dionysius 
(iii. p, 39’i), 260,000 by Pliny (//. N. xxxvL 24. 

§ 1), and 385,000 by P. Victor (Ilcr/io xi.), all of 
which arc probably correct, but have reforeneo to 
different periods of its history. Its very great ex- 
tent is indicated by JnvOnal (Sat xi 195). Its 
length, in the time of Jiiliim Caesar, was three 
stadia, the width one, and the depth of the build- 
ings occupied half a stadium (Plin. i, <?.), which is 
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included in tbe measurements given by Dionysius 
(hi. p. 192), and thus exactly accounts for the 
variation in his computation. 

When the Circus Maximus was permanently 
formed by Tarqiiinius Prisciis, each of the thlity 
curiae had a particular place assigned to it (Dionys. 
hi. p. 192) ; but as the plebeians had no right to a 
seat in this circus, the Circus Flaminius was after- 
wards huilt for their games. (Comp. Niebuhr, 
ofRome.,vol. i. p. 362, vol. ii. p. 360.) Of course, in 
the latter days of the republic, when the distinction 
between patricians and plebeians had practically 
ceased to exist, the plebeians sat in the Circus 
Alaximus. (Suet. Aug. 44.) The scats were then 
marked off at intervals by a line or groove drawn 
across them (Imca), so that the space included be- 
tween two lines afforded sitting room for a certain 
number of spectators. Hence the allusion of 0\ id 
(Amor. iii. 2. 19) ; — 

Quid frustra refugis ? cogit nos U72ca jungi. 

( Compare Ovid. A rt A mat. i. 1 4 1 . ) As the seats 
were hard and high, the women made use of a 
cushion (ptcltnnus)^ and a foo.tstool (scammm., sca- 
hdlim., OVA. Art. Amat. i. 160, 162), for which 
purpose the railing which ran along the upper edge 
of each piaecindio was used by those who sat im- 
mediately above it. (Ovid. Amor. iii. 2. 64.) But 
under the emperors, when it became necessary to 
give an adventitious rank to the upper classes by 
privileges and distinctions, xlugustus first, then 
Claudius, and finally Nero and Domitiaii, separated 
the senators and equites from tho common people. 
(Suet. Aug.^ 41, Claud. 21, Nero, 11, iJumit. 8.) 
The seat of tho emperor— (Suet. Aiug. 44, 
Claud, 4), mhiculmn (Id. Nero, 12), was most 
lilcely in the same situation in the Circus Maximus, 
as in the one above described. It was generally 
upon tho podium, unlesM tvhen \\Qpreskhd liimself, 
which was not always tho case (Suet. Nero, I c.) ; 
hut then be occupied the elevated tribunal of the 
presid(mt (suggrstm), over the porta pompne. The 
consuls and other dignitaries sat above the earceres 
(Sidon. Carm. xxiii. 317),, indications of which 
scats are seen in tho woodcut on page 285, a. 
The rest of tho oppidum was probably occuf)icd by 
tho musicians and persons who formed part of the 

poi77pa. 

The exterior of the Circus Maximus was sur- 
rounded by a portico one story high, above which 
woio shops f(»r tliosc who sold refreshments. 
(Dionys. iii. p, 192.) Within the portico were 
ranges of dark vaults, which supported the seats 
of the cewea. These wei’O let out to women of the 
towm. (Juv. iii. 65; Lamprid. TMlogak 26.) 

''i'hc Circensian ga.mes (Ludi Circottses) wave first 
instituted by Romulus, according to the hg(‘ndH, 
when he wished to attract tho Sabino population to 
Rome, for tho purpose of furnishing his own people 
with wives (Val. Max. ii. 4. § 3), and were cele- 
brated in honour of the god Consus, or Neptumis 
E(|uestris, from whom they wore styled CAnmmles, 
(Liv. i, 9.) But after the construction of the 
Circus Maximus, they were called indiscriminately 
(Jircemes (Servius, ad Firg. Georg, iii. 18), Roman), 
or Magni, (Liv. i. 35.) They embraced six kinds 
of games: — ^I. Cursto ; IL Lunus Tro,tai; ; 
tIL PcrGTJA KciUBSTRIf? ; IV. CERtAMEN HyM- 
NxeuM ; Y. Yenatio ; VI. Naitmachia. The 
two last were not peculiar to the circus, but were 
exhibited also in the amphitheatre, or in buildings 
appropriated for them. 
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Tlie games commenced witli a grand procession 
{Pompa Circciim)^ in whicli all those who were 
about to exhibit in the circus, as well as persons of 
distinction, bore a part. The statues of the gods 
formed the most conspicuous feature in the sIioav, 
which were paraded upon wooden platforms, called 
fercula and thmsac, (Suet. Jul. 7b*.) The former 
were borne upon the shoukleis, as tlic statues of 
saints are cairied in modern processions (Cic. (h 
OJf, 1 , 3G) ; the latter drawn along upon wheels, 
and hence the thoisa which hore the statue of 
Jupiter is termed Jovis plaustrum hy Tertullian 
{jJe Spectac, 7), and Aihs ux^>s, by Dion Cassius 
(p. GOB). The former were for painted images, or 
those of light material j the latter for the heavy 
statues. The whole procession is minutely de- 
scribed by Dionysius (vh. pp. 457, 458 ; comp, 
0\id, Amo7\ hi. 2. 43, &c.). 

I. CuRSUs, the races. The carriage usually 
employed in the circus was drawn by two or four 
horses (%o:, quadriga). [Currus.] 

The usual number of chariots which started for 
each race was four. The drivers (aurigae, ciyi- 
iaioted) were also divided into four companies, 
each distinguished by a different colour, to repre- 
sent the four seasons of the year, and called a 
faelh (F estus, s. ti.) ; thus fuctio qmxsina, the 
green, represented the spring, whence (Juv. Sat. 
XI. 19G) “ Eventura mndis quo colligo pa 7 mip'‘ 
/ueiio russala, red, the summer ; facUo vcricta^ 
azure, the autumn ; and fucLio cdha or aJbuia^ 
white, the winter. (Tertull. do Sjtectac. 9 ; compare 
the aiithontics quoted by Ruperti, ad Juv. vii. 

] 1 2.) Originally there were but two factions, 
albaia and i'ussata (Tertull. 1. c.), and consequently 
only two chariots started at each race. Doniitian 
subsequently increased the whole number to six, 
by the addition of two new factions, aurata and 
purpurea (Suet. Dom, 7) ; hut this appears to have 
been an exception to the usual practice, and not in 
general use. The driver stood in his car within 
the reins, which went round his hack. This 
enabled liim to throw all Ids weight against the 
horses, by leaning backwards ; biit it gr(>atly oix- 
hanced his danger in case of an upset, and caused 
the death of Hippolytus. (Eur. llixyp. 1230, ed. 
Alonk ; compare Ovid, Mot. xv. 521.) To avoid 
this peril a sort of knile or bill-hook was carried 
at the waist, for the purpose of cutting the reins 
in a case of emergency, as is seen in some of the 
ancient reliefs, and is more clearly illustrated in 
the annexed woodcut, copied from a fragment for’ 
nicrly belonging to the Tilla Negroni, which also 
affords a specimen of the dress of an auTitfa, The 
torso only remains of this statue j hut tllii head is 
supplied from another antique, representing an 
aunga, in tlie Villa Albani 

When all was ready, the doors of the carcercs 
were liung open, and the chariots were formed 
abreast of the alha ttnea by men called wovatOTe^ 
from timir duty ; the signal for the start was thou 
given by the person who presided at the games, 
sometimes by sound of trumpet (Ovid. Met. x 
G52; Sidon. Cimn, xxiii. 341), or more usually by 
lotting fall a napkin {mappa., Suet. iVom, 22 » 
Mart. Ep. xii. 29. 9), whence the Circensian games 
are called ^ectacula mappm. (Juv. Sat. xi. 191 ) 
The origin of this custom is founded on a stoiw 
that Nero, while at dinner, hearing the shouts of 
the people who were clamorous for the course to 
begin, throw doxvn his napkin as the signal (Cas- 
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siodor. JJar Ep iff. .51.) The alba limn nas 
then cast off, and the race commenced, the (‘xtent 
of which was seven times round the sphia (Varro 

m 'i on the left! 

(Ovid. Amor. in. 2, 72 ; Sil. Ital xvi. 3G2.) A 
course of seven circuits was termed mmm. 
and twenty.fu’c nus the number of races ran in 
each clay, the last of which was called missus ama- 
rius, because in early times the expense of it was 
defrayed by a collection of money (ocs) made 
amongst the people. (Serv. ad Virg. Oeora. iii. 
1 8 ; comimre Dion Cass. lix. p. 908.) Upon one 
occ.i8ion Domitian reduced the numlior of circuits 
from seven to five, in order to exhibit 190 wmm 
m one day. (Suet. Dom. 4.) The victor descended 
from his car at the conclusion of the race, and 
ascended the spina, where he received his re- 
ward {brmdum, from the Greek ppa^eTov, Pauh 
i Cormfh, ix. 24), wiiich consisted in a considerable 
sum money (Juv. Sat. vii. 113, 114, 243 ; 
buat. atmd. 21),^ which accounts for the gieat 
wealth of the charioteers to which Juvenal alludes, 
ana the truth oi which is testified by many senul- 
chrul inscriptions. ^ 

A single horseman, answering to the iceATjr of 
Ureeks, attended each chariot, the object of 
which seems to have been twofold ; to assist his 
companion by urging on the horses, when his hands 
were occupied in managing tlie reins, and, if ncces- 
sary, to ride forward ^and clear the course, as seen 
in the cut from the Britisii Museum repinsenting the 
molae, which duty Cassiodorus (Var. Ep. iii: 51) 
assigns to Mm, with the title of eqxms desnliorius. 
Uther writers apply that term to those who prac- 
tised feats of horsemanship in the circus, leaping 
from one to another when at their speed. (ComUre 
» ^'^*^** J/wrw, 27 ; Dionys, p. 
4G« ; 1 aiivm, Do Lud. Circem. i. 9.) In other 
respects, the horse-racing followed the same rules 
as the chariots. 

The enthusiasm of the Romans for these races 
exceeded all bounds, Lists of the horses (lildli), 
with their names and coloiu's, and those of the 
dnvers, were handed about, and heavy bets made 
upon msh faction (Ovid, Jrt. Jmat. ,l Ut m s 
Juv. mt. xl 200 j Mari Ep. xl 1 15 ) ; wd 
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times tlie contests between two parties broke out 
into open violence and bloody quarrels, mitil at 
last the disputes which originated ui the circus, 
had nearly lost the Emperor Justinian his crown. 
(Gibbon, c. 40.) 

II. Lunus Trojae, a sort of sham-fight, said 
to have been invented by Aeneas, performed by 
yonng men of rank on hoiseback (Tacit. Ann. xi. 
11), often exhibited hy Augustus and succeeding 
emperors (Suet. Aug. 43, Ahro, 7), which is de- 
scribed hy Virgil {Aen, v. 553, &c.). 

III. PUGNA Equestris et Pedestris, are- 
presentation of a battle, upon which occasions a 
camp was formed in the circus. (Suet. JuL 39, 
Dom. 4.) 

IV. Certamen gymnicum. See Athletae, 
and the references to the articles there given. 

V. [Venatio.] VI. [Naumaciiia.] 

The pompa cmcensis was aholishod hy Con- 
stantine, upon his conversion to Christianity ; 
and the other games of the circus by the Goths 
(a. D. 410) ; but the chariot races continued at 
Constantinople until that city was besieged by 
the Venetians (a, d. P204). [A. R.] 

CIRRUS. [CoM.^.] 

Cl'SIUhl, a gig, i.e. a light open carriage with 
two wheels, adapted to carry two persons rajiidly 
from place to place. Its form is sculptured on 
the monumental column 
at Tgel, near Treves (see 
woodcut). It had a box 
or case, probably under 
the seat. (Festus, Flo- 
mmm.) The cisia were 
quickly drawn by mules 
(dd volantis, Virg. OcttaL 
viii. 3 ; Cic. FhiL ii. 31). Cicero mentions the 
case of a messenger who travelled 5C miles in 10 
hours in such vehicles, which wore kept for hire at 
the stations along the great roads ; a proof that the 
ancients considered six Roman miles per hour as 
an extraordinary speed. (Pro Fosdo Amor. 7.) 
The conductors of those hired gigs were called 
and were subject to penalties for care- 
less or dangerous driving. (i)ig. 19. tit. 2. s. 
13.) CJ‘Y.3 

CISTA (KiVrij), a small box or basket, com- 
monly made of wicker-work, in which any thing 
might be placed. (Cic. Ferr. iii, 85 ; ilor. Fp, i 
17. 54.) In the Roman comitia the cisia was the 
ballot-box into which the voters cast their tabellac 
(Plin. iJ. AT. xxxiii 2. s. 7 ; Auctor, ad Ileronn. 
i, 12 ; Pseudo- Ascon. Ow. Dzum. 7. p. 108, cd. 
Orelli). The form of the cista is preserved on a 
coin of the Cassia gens, which is represented in 
the annexed cut, and which is e^ident^y luade of 
wicker or similar work. The material 
of which it was made is alluded to by 
Tibullus in the line (i 7. 4B) ** ct hm 
occultis conscia dda sacris.'” The cifeta 
has been frequently confounded with the 
dtdla.^ but the latter was the urn from which the 
names of the tribes or centurios were drawn out by 
lot. [Sitex.la.3 

The name of cistae was also given to the small 
boxes which wore carried in procession in the 
Greek festivals of Bemetcr and Bionysus, Those 
boxes, which were al ways kept closed in the public 
processions, contained sacred tilings connected with 
the worship of those deities. (Ovid, Do Art. 
Aimt ii. 609 j Catull Lviv. 260 j Tihull. i. 7- 48.) 




In the representations of the Dionysian proces- 
sions, which frequently form the subject of paint- 
ings on ancient ^ases, women cairying cistae are 
constantly introduced ; they are usually of an ob- 
long form, and thus differ completely from the 
cistae used in the Roman comitia. From one 
of these paintings, given by Millin in his Fein- 
tures de Vases A?iltques, the following \voodcut is 
taken. 



CISTO^PHORUS (ici(rro(p6pos).^ a silver coin, 
which belonged to the kingdom of Pergamus, and 
which was in general circulation in, Asia Minor at 
the time of the conquest of that country by the 
Romans.^ (Liv. xxxvii. 46, 58, xxxix. 7 ; Cic. ad 
Ait. ii. 6, xi. 1.) Its value is extremely uncer- 
tain, as^ the only information we possess on the 
subject is in two passages of Festus, which are at 
variance with each other, and of which certainly 
one, and probably the other, is corrupt. (Festus, 
s. vv. Dnhoiawm Tahntum^ and Talentoruni non^ 
&c. ; sec Mulleris notes) : and, with respect to the 
existing specimens, it is doubtful whether they are 
double or single ddophori. Bockh supposes them 
to have been originally didrachms of the Aeginetan 
standard ; otliers take them for tetradrachms. Mr. 


Hussey (pp.74, 75), from existing coins, which he 
takes for aistop/iori, determines it to be about | of 
the later Attic drachma, or Roman denarius of the 
republic, and worth in our money about 7^d, The 
existing specimens are extremely scarce. The 
general device is, on the one side, the sacred chest 
(mto, whence the name) of Dionysus, half open, 
with a serpent creeping out of it, surrounded by 
an ivy wreath, and on the reverse, the car of Dc- 
motcr, drawn by serpents. The period during 
which cistophori wore struck, is supposed to have 
been from about b. c. 200, down to the battle of 
Actium. (Panel, de dstophoris^ Lugd, 1 734 j 
Eckhel, vol iv. pp. 352—368 ; Bo’ckh, Metrol 
XJntermtdt. pp. 1 0 1 , 1 07.) [ P. S. J 

CFTHARA. [Lyra.! 

CIVFLE JUS. [Jus Civile.] 

CIVrtlS ACTIO. [Actio.] 

CIVIS. [ClVITAS.1 

CI'VITAS (iroAireta), citwensbip. I . Greek. 




CIVITA8. 

Ill tlie tliird Ijook of tlie Politics, Aristotle com- 
mences liis inquiry into the nature of states with 
the question, “ What constitutes a citizen ? ” (tto- 
Ait-jjs). He defines a citizen to be one who is a 
partner in the legislative and judicial power 
%oy fcpicrem ml apxvs). No definition will 
equally apply to all the different states of Greece, 
or to any single state at different times ; the 
above seems to comprehend more or less properly 
all those whom the common use of language en- 
titled to the name. 

A state in the heroic ages was the government 
of a prince ; the citizens were his subjects, and 
derived all their privileges, civil as well as reli- 
gious, from their nobles and princes. Nothing 
could have been further from the notions of those 
times, than the ideas respecting the natural 
equality of freemen which were considered self- 
evident axioms in the democracies of an after- 
period. Ill the early governments there were no 
formal stipulations ; the kings were amenable to 
the gods alone. The shadows of a council and 
asscunbly were already in existence, but their 
business %vas to obey. Community of language, 
of religion, and of legal rights, as far as they then 
existed, was the bond of union ; and then* pri- 
vileges, such as they were, were readily granted 
to naturalised strangers. Upon the whole, as 
Wachsmuth has well observed, the notion of 
citizmiship in the heroic age only existed so far 
as the condition of aliens or of domestic slaves 
was its negative. 

'rhe rise of a dominant class gradually over- 
threw the monarchies of ancient Cireocc. Of such 
a class, the chief characteristics were good birth 
and the hereditary transmission of privileges, | 
the .possession of land, and the perfomance of 
military sm'vicc. To these characters tlie naniCB ^ 
ydptopoi, lirTTcxy, ehTrarplSai, &c., severally corre- 
spond. Strictly speaking, these were the only 
citizens ; yet tlie lower class was quite distinct 
from horulmen or slaves. It commonly happened 
that tlie nolillity occupied the fortified towns, 
while the S^yuos lived in the country and followed 
agricultural pursuits: whenever the latter were 
gatiu'red within the walls and liecame seamen or 
handicraftsmen, the difference of rank was soon 
lost, and wealth made the only standard. ’The 
quarrels of the nobility among themselves, and the 
admixture of population arising from immigrations, 
all tended to raise the lower orders from their 
political subjection. It must be remembered, too, 
that the possession of domestic slaves, if it placed 
them in no new relation to the governing body, at 
any rate gave them leisure to attend to the higher 
duties of a citizen, and thus served to ineroaso their 
political efficiency. 

Huring tlio convulsions which followed the 
heroic ag<‘», naturalisation was readily granted to 
all who desired it ; as the value of citizenship in- 
creased, it was, of course, more sparingly bestowed. 
The ties of hospitality descendiul from the princo 
to the stote, and the friendly relations of the 
Homeric heroes were exchanged for the irpo^^vlai 
of a later period. In political intercourse, the im- 
portymee of these last soon began to bo felt, and the 
irpd^wos at Athens, In after times, obtained rights 
only inferior to actual citizenship. fHospi-ni/M,*] 
The isopolito relation existed, however, on a much 
more extended scab'. Sometime® particular privi- 
leges were granted: as the right of hitor- 
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marriage ; ^yicri/jaris, the right of acquiring landed 
property ; dreAeia, immunity from taxation, espe • 
cially dreXeia pLeroLfciov, from the tax imposed on 
resident aliens. All these privileges were included 
under the general term IcroreAeia, or fVoTroAirem, 
and the class who obtained them were called 
IcoreXeis, They bore the same burthens with the 
citizens, and could plead in the courts or transact 
business with the people, witliout the intervention 
of a irpocrrdrris. Public Econ. of Athciib^ 

p. 540, 2nd cd.; Niebuhr, //«■<?. Pom. ii p. 53 ; Her- 
man, d. Griech. StaatsaUJi. § 116.) If the 

right of citizenship was conferred for services done 
to the state, the rank termed TrpoeSpla or evepyeoria 
might be added. Naturalised citizens even of the 
highest grade were not precisely in the same con- 
dition with the citizen by birth, although it is not 
agreed in what the difference consisted. Some 
think that they were excluded from the assembly 
(Niebuhr, L c.), others that they were only in- 
eligible to offices, or at any rate to the archonship. 

The candidate on whom the citizenship was to 
be conferred was proposed in two successive assem- 
blies, at the second of which at least six thousand 
citizens voted for him by ballot: even if he suc- 
ceeded, his admission, like every other decree, 
was liable during a whole year to a ypaejA} 
TTapapdfxcou, He was registered in a phylc and 
dome, hut not enrolled in the phratria and genos ,* 
and henc(‘ it bus been argued that he was ineligible 
to the office of archoii or priest, because unable to 
participate in the sacred rites of ’AjrdAAwv Uarp^os 
or Zehs 'Epmios. 

The object of the phratriao (which were retained 
in the constitution of Cleisthcnes, when their luini- 
bor no longer corresponded to tliat of the trilies) 
was to preserve purity and legitimacy of descmit 
among the citizens. Aristotle says (Pol, iil 2) 
that for pmctical purposes it was sufficiimt to de- 
fine a citizen as the son or grandson of a citizen, 
and the register of the phratriao was kept chielly 
as a record of the citizenship of the parents, if 
any one’s claim was disputed, this register was at 
hand, and gave an answer to all doubts about tho 
rights of his parents or his own identity. Bvery 
newly married woman, herself a citizen, was en- 
rolled in the phratriao of her husband, and every 
infant registered in tho phratriao and genos of its 
father. All who were thus registered must have 
been born in lawful wedlock, of parents who were 
themselves citizens; indeed, so far was this car- 
ried, that the omission of any of the requisite 
formalities in the marriage of the ]Kireiifcs, if it 
did not wholly take away the rights of citizen- 
ship, might place the offspring imdiw sm’ious dis- 
abilities. This, however, was only carried out in 
its utmost rigour at tho time wIkui Atlumian 
citizenship was most vahialih*. In Holon’s time, it 
is not certain that the offKpring of a cilizim aiul of 
a foreign woman incurred any civil cliHadvantage ; 
and even tlie law of Pericles (Pint. Peric 37), 
which exacted citizenship on the mother’s side, 
apjMuirs to have become obsolete very soon after- 
wards, as we find it re-enacted by Aristoplion in 
the archonship of Kuclcides, b. c. 403, (Atheii. xiii. 
p.d77.) 

ft is evident then, from the very object of the 
phratriao, why the nowly-admitted citizen wa® not 
enrolled in them. A® the same reason did not 
apply to the children, these, if bom of mmm' who 
were citizens, were enrolled in the phratria of their 
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maternal grandfather. (Isaous, De ApoL Hered. 
c. 15.) Still an additional safeguard was provided 
hy the registry of the deme. At the age of six- 
teen, the son of a citizen was required to devote 
two years to the exercises of the gymnasia, at the 
expiration of which term he was enrolled in his 
deme ; and, after taking the oath of a citizen, was 
armed in the presence of the assembly. He was 
then of age, and might marry ; hut was required 
to spend two years more as a TrepiiroXcs ia frontier 
service, before he was admitted to take part in the 
assembly of the people. The admission into the 
phratria and deme were alike attended with oaths 
and other solemn formalities; when a SoKipacria 
or general scrutiny of the claims of citizens took 
place, it was entrusted to both of them ; indeed 
the registry of the deme was the only check upon 
the natui-aiised citizen. 

These privileges, however, were only enjoyed 
while the citizen was eVlrigos: in other words, 
did not incur any sort of arzjUta, which was of 
two sorts, either partial or total, and is spoken of 
at length elsewhere. [Atimia.] 

Bccurring then to Aristotle’s definition, we find 
the essential properties of Athenian citizenship to 
have consisted in the share possessed hy every 
citizen ni the legislature, in the election of magis- 
trates, in the 5o/c/juacria, and in the courts of 
justice. 

The lowest unity under which the citizen wiis 
contained, was the yeVos or clan ; its members 
were termed yeyvTjrai or Thirty 

yivn formed a (pparpla, which latter division, as 
was observed above, continued to subsist long 
after the four tribes, to which the twelve phratries 
anciently corresponded, had been done av/ay by 
the constitution of Cleisthenos. There is no reason 
to suppose that these divisions originated in the 
common descent of the persons who were included 
in them, as they certainly did not imply any such 
idea in later times. Rather they are to be con- 
sidered as mere political unions, yet formed in 
imitation of the natmul ties of the patriarchal 
system. 

If we would picture to ourselves the true notion 
which the Greeks emhodied in the word ttSKis, 
we must Ig.y aside all modern ideas respecting the 
nature and object of a state. With us practically, 
if not in theory, the object of a state hardly em- 
braces more than the protection of life and pro- 
perty. The Greeks, on the other hand, had the 
most vivid conception of the state m a whole, 
every jmi't of which was to co-operate to some 
great end to which all other duties were considered 
as subordinate. Thus tlie aim of democracy was 
said to be liberty ; wcaltB, of oligarchy ; and edu- 
cation, of aristocracy. In all govoniments the 
endeavour was to draw the social union as close 
as possible, and it seems to have boon with this 
view that Aristotle laid down a principle which 
answered well enough to the accidental circum- 
stances of the Grecian states, that a irSkis must he 
of a certain size. (PoL vii. 4 ; iViV. JStk ix. 10. 
Ob yhp ifc /Mvpiddojp irdkis Hri iffrip.) 

This unity ^ of purpose was nowhere so fully 
carried out as in the government of Sparta ; and, if 
Sparta is to be looked upon as the model of a 
Dorian state, we may add, in the other Dorian go- 
vernments. Whether Spartan institutions in tlutir 
essential ^ parts were the creation of a single 
master-mind, or the result of circumstancos nxodi- 
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fied only by the genius of Lycurgiis, their design 
w'as evidently to unite tne governing body among 
themselves against the superior mimhers of the 
subject population. The division of hands, tlio 
syssitia, the education of their youth, all tended to 
this great object. The most important thing next 
to union among themselves, was to divide the sub- 
ject class, and accordingly we find the government 
conferring some of the rights of citizenship on the 
helots. Properly speaking, the helots cannot bo 
said to have had any political rights ; yet being 
serfs of the soil, they were not absolutely under 
the control of their masters, and were never sold 
out of the country even hy the state itself. Their 
condition was not one of hopeless servitude ; a legal 
way was open to them, by which, through many 
iutennediate stages, they might attain to liberty 
and citizenship. (Muller, Dorians^ iii S. § 5.) 
Those who followed their masters to war were 
deemed worthy of especial confidence; indeed, 
when they served among the heavy-armed, it 
seems to have been usual to give them their 
liberty. The de(r7rocriopavTai, by whom the 
Spartan fleet was almost entirely manned, were 
freedmen, who were allowed to dwell wheic they 
pleased, and probably had a poition of land al- 
lotted them by the state. Alter they had been 
in possession of their liberty for some time, tluy 
appear to have been called peodapdoBeis (Time. vii. 
5d), the number of whom soon came near to that 
of the citizens. The fxddccves or jx69aicfss (as their 
name implies) were also emancipated helots ; theii* 
descendants, too, must have received the rights of 
citizenship as Callicratidas, Lysaiider, and Gy lip- 
pus were of Mothacic origin. (Mullor, Dorian.% 
ii. 3. § G.) We cannot suppose that they passed 
necessarily and of course into the full Spiirtan 
franchise ; it is much more probable that at Sparta, 
as at Athens, intermarriage with citizens might 
at last entirely obliterate the badge of former ser- 
vitude. 

The perioeci are not to bo considered as a sub- 
ject class, hut rather as a distinct people, soparattal 
by their customs as well as by their origin from 
the genuine Spartans. It seems uiilikel}'' that they 
were admitted to vote in the Spartan assembly ; 
yet they undoubtedly possessed civil rights in the 
communities to which they belonged (MiOlcr, 
Dorians^ iii. 2. § 4), and which would hardly have 
been called Trdk^is unless they had been in some 
sense independent bodies. In the army they com- 
monly served as hoplitos, and we find the com- 
mand at sea intrusted to one of this class. (Time, 
viii, 22.) In respect of political rights, the ])eriocci 
were in the same condition with the plebeians in 
the early history of Rome, although in every other 
respect far better off, as they participated in the 
dirision of lands, and enjoyed the exclusive pri- 
vilege of engaging in trade and commerce. What 
confirms the view hero taken, is the fact, that, as 
far as we know, no individual of this class was 
ever raised to participate in Spartan privilege's. 
Nothing, however, can be more erroneous than to 
look upon them as an oppressed race. Even their 
exclusion from the assembly cannot bo viewed in 
this light ; for, had they possessed the privilege, 
their residence in the country would have de- 
barred them from its exercise. It only remains 
to consider in what the superiority of the genuine 
Spartan may have consisted. In the first place, 
besides the right of voting in the assembly and 
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becoming a candidate for tlio magistracies, be 
was possessed of lands and sliwcs, and was thus 
exempt from all care about the necessaries of life ; 
secondly, on the field of battle he always served 
amongst the hoplites ; thirdly, he participated in 
the Spartan education, and in all other Dorian 
institutions, both civil and religions. The le- 
luctancc which Sparta showed to admit foreigners 
was proportioned to the value of these privileges: 
indeod Herodotus (ix. 35) says that Sparta had 
only conferred the full franchise in two instances. 
In legal rights all Spartans were equal ; hut there 
were yet several gradations, which, when once 
funned, retained their hold on the aristocratic 
feelings of the people. (Muller, Dorians^ hi, 5. 
§ 7.) First, as we should naturally expect, there 
was the dignity of the lI(Taclidc families ; and, 
conm'eted with tliis, a certain pre-eminence of the 
Ilyllean tribe. Anotber distinction -was that be- 
tween the and which, in later 

times, appears to have been considerable. Tlic 
lafct(‘r term ]>robably comprebended those citizens 
who, IVoin (legemeraey of mamuTS or other causers, 
had umbu’gone some kind of civil degradation. To 
thi’ML* the, Sftoioi were opjiosed, although it is not 
certain in what th(‘ precise dlderenec conaistiul. It 
need hardly he added, that at Sparta, as elsewhere, 
the union of wealth with birth always gave a sort 
of adventitious rank to its ])usROHsor* 

All the Spartan citizens were included in the 
tlm'o tribes, flylleans, Dymanes or Dynuinatae, 
and PamphilinnH, each of which were di\id(‘d into 
ten obes or phiairies, Under these obes there must 
mnbmbtcdly have been contained some les.ser suh- 
divihion, wdilch MUller, with gia^at probalnlity, 
supposes to Iiavebemi termed rpia/cds. The citizens 
of Sfiarta, as of most oligarchical states, were land- 
owners, although this does not seem to have been 
Ifxiked upon as an essential of citizenship. 

It would evc(‘ed the liiiiits of this work to give 
an account of tin' Clreciun constitutions, except so 
far m may illu, strata the rights of citizenship. 
What perverhioiiH in the form of government, ac- 
cording to <'»rc(*k id(‘as, wi‘re Ruflicient to destroy 
the essential notion of a citizen, is a (|ucstkm 
which, following AristotIe'’s example (/W. iii. 5), 
we may be content to leave tiiHl(*cjded. lie who, 
being personally free, enjoyed the fullest political 
privilege, s, participated in the assembly and courts 
of judicature, was eligible to the highest officesj 
ami received all this by inheritance from his an- 
cestors, most entirely satisfied the idea which the 
(irecks cxprc'sged in the word iroXir'ijs, [B. Xj 

2. Homan, (fivitas means the whole body of 
civ<‘S, or memberB, of any giv(m state, Civitatos 
are dei'med by Cicero (Som/L Sdp, c. 3) to be ‘‘ emt- 
dlium coetusque hominuin Jure, soeiatid’ A civitos 
Is, therefore, propmdy a political community, so- 
vendgn and indepemlcnt The word civitas is 
frwpumtly used by the Koman writers to express 
the condition of a Homan citizen, ns distinguished 
from that of otlier persons not Roman citizens, as 
in the jdinwes dam ewitaiem, donate ewUnir^, 
nmtrfiare mriiaieM. 

If wo attempt to distinguish tlie members of any 
given civitas from all other peojile in the world, 
wft can only do it by cmiincrating all the rights 
and duties of a member of this civitas, which arc 
not rights and duticR of a person who is not a 
member of ihig civitas. If any rights and duties 
which belong to a member of this civitas, and do 
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not belong to any person not a member of this 
civitas, are omitted in the enumeration, it is an 
incomplete enumeration ; for the rights and duties 
not expressly included must be assumed as common 
to the members of this civitas and to all the world, 
or, to use a Roman expresssion, they exist jure 
gentium. Having enumerated all the character- 
istics of the members of any given civitas, we have 
then to show how a man acquires them, and how 
he loses them, and the notion of a member of such 
civitas is then complete. 

Some members of a political community (ctms) 
may have more political rights than others ; a 
principle by the aid of which Savigny {GescMcMe 
des Korn. liechts im MittelaUei\ c. ii. p. 22) has 
expressed bri(*fly and clearly the distinction be- 
tween the two great classes of Roman citizens 
under the republic : — “ in the free republic 
there were two classes of Roman citizens, one 
that had, and another that liad not, a share in 
the soveri'ign power {cy^itimo jure,, non opfhnn Jtire 
citrs). Tliat which peculiarly distingnisbcd* the 
higher class was the right to vote in a tribe, and 
the capumty of enjoying mauistracies {suffhajumi 
ct fiofioros)d'* According to this ticnv, the jus civi- 
tatis coniprelumded part of that which the Homans 
called jus publicum, and also, and most particularly, 
that which they callml jus privatum. The jiis 
privatum eomprtdu mled the jus eoimubli and jus 
comiitercii, and thoge who bad not these had*no 
citizenship. Those who had the jus suffragiorum 
and jus bonorum had the complete dtizenship, or, 
in other words, they were optima jure eives. Thoge 
who had the jirivatum, hut not the publicum Jus, 
were citizens, though citizens of an inferior class. 
The jus privatum seems to be eipiivalent to the 
jus Quiritimn, and the civitas Homana to the jus 
publicum. Accordingly, we sometimes find the 
jus (^uiritium contrasted with the Romana civitas. 
(PHn. Ep, X, 4, 22 ; XIIp. Erap, tit. X § 2.) Idvy 
rxxxviii. 30) says that until n. c. 130, the Fomiiani^ 
Fundani, and Arpinates, had the civikis without 
the sulfragiimi ; and, at an earlier time, the people 
of Auagnia rccidvod the Civitas sine suffragii la- 
tione.” (Liv. ix. 43.) 

Ulpian (Frap. tit 5. § 4 ; 19. § 4 ; 20. § 3 ; 
11 . § 6) has stated a distinction, as existing In his 
time among the free persons who were within tins 
political limits of the Roman state, which it is of 
gr<pt importance to apja’chend cloarly. There were 
thme classes of free persons, Civen, Latini, and 
Peregrinl Oaius (I 12) points to the same divi- 
sion, where he says that a slave, when nuuk* {m\ 
might become a Civis RoraanuB, or a Hatinus, 
might he in the number of the perogrini deditidi, 
according to circumstances. Oms, aecfirdirig to 
Ulpian, is he who possesses the compbuc rights of 
a Roman citizen. The /*ere<innus had not com- 
morcium and connubium, which were the cbarac- 
. teristic rights of a Roman citizim, not viewed In 
his political capacity ; but tlic Peregrimis had a 
capacity for making all kinds of contraeta which 
were allowable by the jug gentium. The 'Cdinm 
was in an intermediate state ; he had not the con- 
mibium, and conwcpmntly he had not the imtria 
potcRtas nor rights of agnatio ; but he had the 
commercium or the right of acquiring qtiiritarian 
ownership, and he had also a capacity for all nets 
incident to qulritarian ownonhlp, m vlndicfllfcio, in 
jure ccaslojunancipatio, and testamaati feetio, which 
Iasi comprises the power of making a wil IttRowi 

V 2 
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form, of “becoming heres or legatee under a 'will, 
and of being a witness to a will ; also he could 
contract many obligationes which a Pcregrinus 
could not. These were the general capacities of a 
Latinus and peregrinus ; hut a Latiniis or a pere- 
grinus might obtain by special favour certain rights 
which he had not by virtue of his condition only. 
The legitima hereditas was not included in the 
testamenti factio ; for the legitima hereditas pre- 
supposed agnatio, and agnatio presupposed connu- 
bium, or the capacity to contract a Roman marriage. 

According to Savigny, the notion of civis and 
civitas had its origin in the union of the patricii 
and the plc'bes as one estate. The peregrinitas, in 
the sense above stated, originated in the conquest 
of a state hy the Romans, when the conquered 
state did not obtain the civitas ; and he conjectures 
that the notion of peregrinitas was applied originally 
to all citizens of foreign states who had a foedns 
with Rome. 

The civitas then, historically viewed, was in 
brief as follows *. — Originally, the Romans divided 
all persons into Gives and Peregrini : the cives, con- 
sidered as non-political persons and simply as indi- 
viduals, had connnhium and commercium ; the 
peregrini had neither. But this merely negative 
description of a peregrinus would apply also to 
slaves, and to the memhers of states with which 
Rome never had any connection, and consequently 
it is requisite to give to the notion of peregrinus 
something of a positive character in order to de- 
termine what it is. A peregrinus then was one 
who had no legal capacity according to the jus 
civile Romanorum, “but had a capacity of acquiring 
rights according to the jus gentium, which rights 
the Roman courts of justice acknowledged. The 
following persons then would be included under 
Peregrini : 1. Before the time of Antoninus Cara- 
calla, the inhabitants of almost all the Roman 
provinces. 2. The citizens of foreign states which 
were in friendly relation with Romo, 3. Romans 
who had lost the civitas in consequence of some 
legal penalty, as deportatio, (Dig. 48. tit. 19. s. 
17. §1.) 4. Libertini, who were dediticiorum 

mimero. (Ulpian, Fmg. tit 20. § 14.) 

The later division of persons was this — Cives, 
Latini, and Peregrini. The condition of cues and 
peregrini was unchanged ; but a third class, that 
of Latini, was formed, who had a limited civitas, 
which consisted in having commercium without 
conmibiiim. By possessing commercium they ap- 
proached to the class of cives ; by not having con- 
nubium they approached the class of peregrini. 
Y et persons who belonged to the class of Latini or 
Peregrini might, by gi’ant, receive a higher legal 
capacity than that which belonged to persons of 
this class, (Ulpian, Frag. tit. 5. § 4, 19. § 4.) 

Thus then there were at one time in the Roman 
state only two classes of persons with different 
legal capacities —-Cives and Peregrini. At another 
and a later time there were three classes — Cives, 
Latini, and Peregrini. It remains to explain when 
the third class, Latini, was cstabli.shed, and what 
persons were included in the term l^eregrini at the 
two several times. 

Before the Social war n. c. 90, the Romans had 
acquired the domitiion of all Italy, and the state 
then comprehended the following persons : — 
1. Gives Romani, that is, the inhabitants of Rome, 
the citizens of the coloniac civium,and the citizens 
of the mmueipia without respect to their origin. 
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2. Latini, that is, the citizens of the old Latin 
towns, except those which were raised to the rank 
of municipia ; the term Latini also included the 
numerous Coloniae Latinae. 3. Socii, that is, the 
free inhabitants of Italy, who were not included 
in 1 or 2. 4. Provinciates, or the free subjects of 

Romo beyond the limits of Italy. But these four 
descriptions of persons were all comprehended under 
Gives and Peregrini ; for the term peregrini com- 
prehended numbers 2, 3, and 4. 

After the Social war, and in b. c. 90, by a lex 
Julia the Roman citizenship was extended to all 
Italy, properly so called, and even to Gallia Cis- 
padana. The consequence of this change was that 
the Socii and Latini were merged in the class of 
cives Romani, and there remained only elves and 
provinciales, but the provinciales were still pere- 
grini. It was at this time apparently that the 
class of Latini was established, which did not, as 
formerly, denote a people, but an artificial class of 
persons with a particular legal capacity. This 
legal capacity or half citizenship, as already ex- 
plained, consisted in the possession of the Com- 
mercium without the Connubium. One object of 
forming this now class was apparently to prepare a 
gradual transition to the full civitas for such pere- 
grini as the state might wish to favour. The con- 
dition of the class of Latini was expressed by the 
term Latinitas or Jus Latii. [Latinitas.J 

From this time theio existed the three classes, 
described by Gaius and Ulpian — Gives, Latini, and 
Peregrini : cives with commercium and connubium, 
Latini with commercium only, and peregrini with- 
out either. Only the cives had the political rights, 
the sutfragimn and lionores. The names of the 
three classes existed to the time of Justinian’s 
I legislation. 

The rights of a Roman citizen wore acquired in 
several ways, but most commonly by a person 
being bom of parents who were Roman citizens. 
A Roman pater farailias, filius fiimilias, mater 
familias, and filia familias were all cives, though 
the first only was sui juris and the rest were not. 
If a Roman citizen married a Latina or a pero- 
grina, believing her to be a Roman citizen, and 
begot a child, this child was not in the power of 
his father,^ because he was not a Roman citizen, 
but the child was either a Latinus or a peregrinus 
according to the condition of his mother ; and no 
child followed the condition of his father without 
there was connubium between his father and 
mother. By a senatiis- consultura, the parents were 
allowed to prove their mistake (caiisam errorh 
jirolmn) j and, on this being done, both the motlier 
and the child became Roman citizens, and, as a 
consequence, the son was in the power of the 
father. (Gains, i. 07.) Other cases relating to the 
matter called causae probatio are stated by Gains 
(i. 29, ; i 60, &c.), from which it appears that 

the fiicilities for obtaining the Roman civitas were 
gradually extended. (Bee also Ulp. Frag. tit. 3. 
De Latinis.) 

^ A slave might obtain the civitas by manumis- 
sion (inndi<;ta% by the census, and by a testa- 
montum, if there was no legal impediment j but it 
depended on circumstances, as already stated, 
whether he became a Civis Romanus, a Latinus, 
or in the number of the peregrini dediticii. 
[MANtiMissro.] 

Under the republic and before the Social war, the 
civitos could, of course, be conferted by a lex, and 
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upon sncli terns as the lex declared. (Liv. vi. 4 ; 
and in the case of the Ferentniatcs, Liv. xxxiv. 42; 
Cicero, pro Balho^ 13.) The Julia lex, b c. 90, 
was a comprehensive measure. Cicero, however 
{p7-o Balbo, c. 8), remarks that many of the people 
of Ilcracleia and Neapolis made some opposition to 
accepting the terms offered by the lex, and "would 
have preferred their former relation to Kome as 
civitates foederatae {foederis sui liheHatom') to the 
Roman ci vitas. The lex gave the Idoman civitas 
not only to the natives of the Italian towns, hut 
also to natives of towns out of Italy, who had be- 
come citizens of Italian towns before the lex was 
enacted. Thus L. hlanlius (Cic. ad Fain, xiii. 30), 
a native of Catina, in Sicily, obtained the Roman 
civitas by virtue of having been enrolled as a citizen 
of Neapolis {crat enim in id municlpium adscrip- 
his) before the passing of the lex. The lex 
Rlautia Papiria, which was proposed by the tri- 
bunes M. Plaiitius Silvanus andC. Papirms Carbo, 
li. c. 89, contained a provision that pin-sons, who 
had been enrolh'd as citizens of tlie foederatae 
civitates, and who had a domicile in Italy at the 
time when the law -was passed, should have the 
Roman civitas, if they gave in their names to the 
jiraetor within sixty days (apnd practomn cssrut 
/osi/hsi,) Cic. pio Jrcina, c, 4), Archias claimed 
the henefit of this lex as having hemi enrolled a 
citizen of Heraclea, and having in the other re- 
Hpi^cts complied with the lex. The ease of L. 
Manlius appears to show that the lex Julia applied 
to persons not nativc‘s of an Italian town if they 
had hei'ome citizens of such town before the pass- 
ing of the lex ; and it is not clear what was the 
pn‘cise ohject of the lex Plautia Papiria, whether 
mmvly to explain or to limit the operation of the 
Julia lex. If the Julia lex merely declared that 
those wlio wens adsorlpti in the Italian towns 
before the passing of the lex should acquire the 
Uomnn civitas, it would he necessary to provide 
boim* h(‘curily against fraudulent registrations which 
might Im made aft<'r the passing at the lex, 
and this would be eih'Cted by recpiiring adscripti 
to give in their names at Romo within the sixty 
days. 

With the cstahlihlunent of the imperial power, 
the polltitial rights of Ronmn citizens became iu- 
signiheant, and the comrncremm and the conmi- 
hium were the only parts of the civitas that were 
valuahle. The constitution of Antoninus Caracalhi, 
which gave the civitas to all the Roman world, ap- 
plied only to communities and not to individuals ; 
its elfect was to make all the cities in the empire 
inimicipia, and all Latini into cfves. The diatinc- 
ticfU of cives and Latini, from this time forward, 
only applied to individuals, namely, to freednien 
and their children. The peregrinitas in like man- 
jfHT ceased to be applicable to communities, and 
only existed in the dculiticii as a class of individuals. 
'Ibie legislation of Justinian hnally put an end to 
what remained of this ancient division into classes, 
atnl the only division of persons was into subjects 
of tlio Caesar and slaves. 

The word civitas is often used by the Roman 
writiJm to express any political community, as 
Civitas Antiochiensiimi, &c. 

(Savigny,^^/)^^^//^/*?, &c. vol, v., Udierdk FtMe- 
hmih &c,, de.f halluiCdt; vol ix,, DerUomkehe f 'oiks- 
sc/iims dcr 7'<Jt/d wm Uerakim; voh xi., Nac/drd^ 
gi& frukeren Arbeitm ; and SaYigny,6^xto de$ M*- 
ii^en Mommlien Mevkk^ vol il p. 23, <Stc, [0, L.J 
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CLANBESTFNA POSSE 'SSIO. [Intee- 

DICTUM.] 

CLARiaA'TIO. [Fetiales.] 

CLASSES. [CoMiTiA.] 

CLASSIA'RII. [Exeecitus.] 
CLA'SSICUM. [CoENu.] 

CLATIIRI. [Domus.] 

CLAVIS. [Jaisua.] 

CLAUSTRUM. [Janua.] 

CLAVUS ANNA'LIS. In the early ages of 
Rome, when letters were yet scarcely in use, the 
Romans kept a reckoning of their years by driving 
a nail (clavus), on the ides of each September, into 
the side wall of the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, which ceremony %vas peiToimed by the 
consul or a dictator. (B’estus, s. v. Clav, Annul. ; 
Liv. vii. 3, viii. 18, ix. 28 ; Cic. ad All. v. 15.) 
CLAVUS GUllERNAUULI. [Navis.] 
CLAVUS LATUS, CLAVUS ANGUvSTUS. 
The ineauiTig of these words has given rise to 
much dispute ; hut it is now established beyond 
doubt that the clavns lahis was a broad purple 
band, extending perpendicularly from the neck 
down the centre ot tlie tunica, and that the ch/vns 
ani/usius consisted of two nariow pin pie slips, nm- 
nnig parallel to (‘ach other from the top to the 
bottom of the tunic, one from each shoulder. Hence 
we lind the tunic called the tunhu lalidavm and 
anpusilcluvia. These purple stript-s vv(‘re wovtm 
into the tunic (Plin. //. Ad viil 48); and this cir- 
cunnstance accounts for the fact tliat the davus is 
never repn-sented in works of s<-ul[)tnre. It only 
occurs in paintings, and those too oi a very late 
p-TJod. The duvus lulus is r<*pres(‘nted in tlie an- 
nex(‘d cut, vvliidi is copied from a painting of 



Homo peraonifieil, formerly h('longin|^ to the Bar- 
btirini family, '’ITic dams am/mtm is seen in the 
three figures introduced below, all of which arc 
taken from sepulchral paintings executed subse- 
quently to tho introduction of Christianity^ at 
Rome. Tlie female figure on the loft hand, which 
is copied from Biumafotti (Ossnrmzimi supra, 
almid Frammmii di Fad antkU di Veiru, tav. 
xxix. fig* 1), represonte the goddtw Monda. The 
one on the right hand m from a cemetery on the 
Via Balam Nova, and represents Friseill% an wrly. 
martyr. The next figiwo Is selocfcad from thtee of 
i a similar kind, representing Shadweh, Hishaebi 
tt 3 
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and Al)edncgo, from the tomb of Pope Callisto on 

tbe Via Appia. 



TIk! latus claims was a distinctive badge of the 
sonatorian ordei* (latum demlsit pectore eJavum^ 
T-Ior. SaL i. 6, 29 ; Ovid, 7'mt, iv, 10. 35) : and 
lioneo it is used to signify tlie senatorial dignity 
(Snot. Tth. 35, Vesp. 2, 4) ; and latlclaiius, for 
the person who enjoys it. (Suet. A z;*;. 38.) In 
distinction to the angustns clavns, it is termed 
purpura wajor (Jnv. iS'at. i. 109), purpura lalior 
(Plin. IL N. xxxiii. 7) ; and the garment it de- 
corated, innka. potens (Stat. Sph. v. 2. 29). The 
tumm kUidmna was not fastened round tlic waist 
like tho coimiion tunic, but left loose, in order that 
tfjc clavus might lie flat and consx)icuously over 
tlie chest. (Quinciii. xi. 3. § 138.) 

The awfustus claims was the decoration of the 
eriuestrian order ; but tho right of wearing the 
latiis clavus was also given to the children of 
^luestriaus (Ovid. 2'mi5. iv. 1 0, 29), at least in 
the time of Augustus, as a prelude to entering the 
senato-hoiiso. This, however, was a matter of 
pfirsonal indulgence, and not of individual right ; 
for it was granted only to perstms of very undent 
family, and corresponding wealth (SUt. Sph, iv. 8. 
59 ; Dig. 24. tit. L s, 42), and tlum hy special 
favour of the emperor. (Suet. Vesp. 2; Tacit. A ?m. 
xvi. 17; Plin. JjJpIsl. ih 9.) In such eases the 
lafcus clavtis was assumed with the toga virilis, and 
worn until tho age arrived at whicli tho yomtg 
equestrian was admissible into the senate, when it 
was relinquished and the angustns clavus resumed, 
if a disinclination on his jjart, or any other circum- 
stances, prevented him from entering the senate, as 
was the case with Ovid (compare TnsL iv. 10. 27, 
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with S5). But it seems that the latus clavus could 
be again resumed if the same individual subse- 
quently wished to hecome a senator (Hor. i. G. 
25), and hence a fickle character is designated as 
one who is always changing his clavus (lior. &'at 

ii. 7. 10), 

The latus clavus is said to have been introduced 
at Rome by Tullus Hostiliiis, and to have been 
adopted by him after his conquest of the Etruscans 
(Plin. II. 2V. ix. 63) ; nor does it appear to have 
been confined to any particular class during the 
earlier periods, but to have been worn by all ranks 
promiscuously. (Plin. II. JV. xxxiii. 7.) It was 
laid aside in public mourning. (Liv. ix,.7.) [A. R.J 
CLEPSYDRA. [HoroloCxIUm.] 
CLERU'CHI {{c\r}povxoL). [Colonia.] 
CLERUS (KXripos). [Heres.] 

CLETE^RES or CLE'TORES (/cAT^r^ey or 
Kk'fjropes)^ summoners. The Athenian summoners 
were not official persons, but merely witnesses to 
the prosecutor that he had served the defendant 
with a notice of the action brought against him, 
and the day upon which it would be requisite for 
him to appear before the proper magistrate, in order 
that the &st examination of the case might com- 
mence. (Harpocrat.) In Aristophanes (Nub. 12*16, 
Vesp. 1408) we read of one simimoner only being 
employed, but two are generally mentioned by tlic 
orators as the usual number. (Dt'm. c. NicoU. 
p. 1251. 5, pro Coron. 244.4, c. Bocot. p. 1017. 
6.) The names of the summoners were subscribed 
to the declaration or bill of the prosecutor, and 
were, of course, essential to the validity of all pro- 
ceedings founded upon it. What has been hitherto 
stated applies in general to all causes, whether Uimi 
or ypappai : but in some which commenced with an 
information laid before magistrates, and an arrest of 
the accused in consequence (as in the case of an 
^ydei^is or elcrayyeAltt), there would bo no occasion 
for a summons, nor, of course, witnesses to its ser- 
vice. In the ^hQbvai and doKipacriat also, when 
held at the regular times, no summons was issued, 
as the persons whose character might bo aifccted 
by an accusation wore necessarily present, or pro- 
sunied to be so ; but if tbe prosecutor had let the 
proper day pass, and proposed to hold a special 
evdvpT} at any other time during tho year in which 
the defendant was liable to be called to account for 
Ills conduct ill office (incebdvyos), the agency of 
siiinni oners was as reijuisite as in any other case. 
Of the Botapacrlai that of the orators alone had no 
fixed time ; but tho first step in the cause was not 
the usual legal summons (7rp6cncKi!)cris% but an 
amiouucemeiit from the prosecutor to the accused 
in the assembly of tbe [icojile. (Meier, Aii. I*ro- 
cess. pp. 232, 575.) In tho event of persons sub- 
scribing themselves falsely as summonerH, they 
exposed themselves to an action (il^icudoKK'yjrAas) 
at the suit of the party aggrieved. [ J. S. M.J 
CIJBANA'RII. rCATAmnacTL] 

CLIENS is supposed to contain tho same ele- 
ment as the verb dmre, to “ h(‘ar’’or^‘ obey,’’ and 
is accordingly compared by Niebuhr with the Ger- 
man word Imriper, ‘‘ a depeiulant.” 

In the time of Cicero, we find jiatronus in the 
sense of adviser, advocate, or defender, opposed to 
clions in the sense of the person defended, or the 
consultor j and this use of the word must be re- 
ferred, as we shall see, to tho original chametor of 
the patronus. (Ovid. Aii. Am. i 88 ; Jlor. SaL i, 
L 10, Up. i 5. 31, il 1. 104.) The relation of a 
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master to his liberated slave (libetius) was also ex- 
])rcssed by the word patron us, and the libertus was 
the cliens of his patroniis. Any Roman citizen 
who wanted a protector, might attach himself to a 
]*atr(iiias, and would thcnccforw'ard be a cliens. 
Strangers who came into exilium at Rome might 
do the same {jus appUcationis^ Cic. de Or. i. 3.0). 
Distinguished R,omans were also sometimes the 
patroiii of states and cities, 'which ■were in a cer- 
tain relation of subjection or friendship to Rome 
(Sue ton. Odnvkm. Caesar^ 17) ; and in this re- 
spect they may be compared to colonial agents, or 
pm'sciis among us, who arc employed to look after 
the interests of the colony in the mother country ; 
except that among the Romans such services were 
never remunerated dii-ectly, though there might be 
an indirect remuneration. (Cic. JJh, 20, J*ro 
iSuf/a, c. 21 ; Tacit. Or. 36.) This relation.ship 
Ijc'twecn patronus and cliens 'xvas expressed by the 
word Cliimtala (Cic. ad Aft. xiv. 12), which also 
evprcssed the whole body of a man’s clhuits. 
('I'acit. XIV. 61.) In the Greek WTitors on 
Roman history, patronus is repri'sentcd by TTpoerra- 
TTis: and client, by ‘ireAdmjs. (Rlut, 'J’lb. Utaceli. 
13, ATarliis^ 5.) 

The cllentela, but in a diiTerent form, cxi.stcd as 
far hack as the ivcmia or tiaditious of Roman 
liistory extend ; and tlui following is a brief notice 
of Its origin and cliaracter, as stated by Diony.siu.s 
(Aiiilq. Jtom. il 0), in winch the writer’s terms 
are kept : 

Romulus gave to the ^svirarpidai the care of re- 
ligion, the houores (Jlpxcm), the adminifitmtion of 
justice, and the administration of the state. The 
dijpormol (whom in the preceding chapter ho has 
(‘xplained to be the irkriSAoi) had none of these 
privileges, and they were also poor; liushandiy 
and the necessary arts of life were their occupation. 
RomuluH thus entrualed the d'pfiorimi to the safe 
kecjiing oftlie 'ira.rpiiuoi (■who are the ei/irarpl'SaL), 
and {Huunitted each (if them to choose his pati'on. 
T'KisrelaiioiUilitp between the patron and the client 
was ealhui, says Dionysius, patrouia. (Compare 
(!ic. Itrp. il. 9.) 

TIh' relative rights and duties of the patrons and 
the clients wvt% accord ing to Dionysius, as follow 
(Dionys. ii. j t), and other ])assages5 : — ■ 

I’lic patron was the legal adviser of the cliens ; 
lu* wa.M the client’s guardian and protector, as he 
n ns tile guardian and protector of his own children ; 
h(‘ maintained the client’s suitwhen ho was wronged, 
and defended him when another comjilainod of 
being wronginl by him: in a word, the patron was 
tins guarcliim of the client’s intorcHt, both private 
and public. The crnmfc contributed to themamage 
portion of tlie patron’s daughtm*, if the patron was 
poor ; and to his ransom, or that of his children, if 
tiny were taken prisoners ; he paid the costs and 
<!amag<‘s of a suit which iho patron lost, and of 
any jionalty in which he was condemned ; he bore 
a part of the patron’s expenses incurred by his dis- i 
charging public duties, or filling the honourable ' 
places in tlio state. IS! either party could accuse the ^ 
(ftlier, or bear testimony against the other, or give ! 
ids Vote against the other. Tim clients accom- | 
paniud their patroni to war as vassals, (Dionys. x. ; 
43.) This relationship between patron and client | 
subsisted for many gwMTOtions, and rcsomhled in i 
all rospects the relationsiiip by blood. It was a . 
connection that was hereditary ; the cibns borotho . 
gentile luinio of the jKttronus, and he and his dc- 
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scendants were thus connected with the gens of the 
patronus. It was the glory of illustrious laiiiilics to 
have many clients, and to add to the iiiuuher 
transmitted to them by their ancestors. But the 
clients ■were not limited to the drjfioriKOLi the 
colonies, and the states connected with Rome b}?- 
alliance and friendship, and the conquered states, 
had their patrons at Rome ; and the senate fre- 
quently referred the disputes between such states 
to their patrons, and abided by their decision. 

Dionysius gives a tolerably intelligible statement, 
■whether true or false, of the relation of a patron and 
client. What persons actually composed the body 
of clients, or what was the real historical origin of 
the clientela, is immaterial for the purpose of im- 
derstanding what it was. It is clear that Dio- 
nysius 'understood the Roman state as originally 
consisting of patneii and plebeii, and he has said 
that tlic clients were the plebs. Now it appears, 
from hi.s own work and from Livy, that tliere were 
clientes who were not the plebs, or, m other words, 
clientes and plebs were not convertilde terms. This 
passage, then, has little historical value as ex- 
phiming the origin of the clients. Still something 
luay be extracted from the passage, though it is 
impos.siblc to reconcile it altogether with all other 
evidence. The clients were not servi : they liad 
l)r()perty of their own, and freedom {liboias).' Con- 
si.stontly with what Dionysius says, they miglit bo 
Roimni citizens in the wider sciwc of the t(*nn civis, 
enjoying only the ciinunercunn and coniinbxum, but 
not the sidfragium and bonores, which belonged to 
their patroni. [Civita.s.] It would also be con- 
sistent with the stateuH'ntof Dionysius, tliat there 
were free men in the state who were not patricii, 
and not clientes; but if such prsons existed in 
the earlie.st period of tlie Roman state, they must 
have laboured under great civil diKahilities, and 
this also is not inconsistent with the testimony of 
history. Such a body, if it e.visted, must have 
been powerless ; but such a body might in various 
ways increase in numbers and wealth, and grow 
up into an (‘state, such as the plehs afterwards was. 
The body of clientes might include freedmen, as it 
certainly did : but it seems an assumption of what 
requires proof, to infer (as Niebuhr docs) that, 
because a patronus could put his freodinan to death, 
he could do the same to a client ; for this involv(‘S 
a tacit a8bum]iti(m that the clients were originally 
slaves ; and this may be true, hut it is not known. 
Besides, it cannot he true that a patron had the 
^ power of life and d(»ath over his Freedman, who 
had obtained the civitas, any more than he had 
over mi emancipated son. T’herc h also no proof 
tliat the eVumtoia in which liberti stood was lums- 
dit'iry like that of the ju’opio' {‘li(‘ntH. The body 
of clientes might, consisteutly with all that w« 
know, contain pengrini, who had no privil(‘ges at 
all ; and it might contain that class of persons who 
had the coinnuTcium only, if the commerciinn (ex- 
isted in th(^ early ages of th(‘. Btuio. vitas,] 
,’T‘hc latter class of persons would roqwim a patronus 
i to whom they might attach themselvos for thopro^ 
iection of their property, and who might sue and 
defend them in all suite, on account of the (hero 
^ assumed) inability of such persons to sue iii thek 
own name in the early ages of Rome, 

I Th(i relation of the pateonus to the cKons, m re- 
I presented by Dionysius, Im an analogy to the 
i ptria poto8tft% and the form of the word patroaw 
I is consistent with this, 

ij 4 
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It is stated l)y Niebuhr, that “ if a client died 
without heirs, his patron inherited ; and this law 
extended to the case of freedmen ; the power of 
the patron over whom must certainly have been 
founded originally on the general patronal right.” 
This statement, if it he corrcci, would be consistent 
with the quasi patria potestas of the patronus. 

But if a cliens died with heirs, could he make a 
will ? and if he died witJmit heirs, could he not 
dispose of his property by will ? and if he could 
not make, or did not make a will, and had heirs, 
who must they be ^ must they be sui heredes ^ 
had he a familia, and consequently agnati ? had 
he, 111 hict, that connubimn, by virtue of which he 
could acquire the patria potestas ? He might have 
all this consistently with the statement of Diony- 
sius, and yet be a citizen non opiimo jure j for he 
had not the honores and the other distinguishing 
privileges of the patricii ; and consistently with 
the statement of Dionysius he could not vote in 
the comitia enriata. It is not possible to prove 
that a cliens had all this, and it seems equally im- 
possible, from existing evidence, to show what his 
rights really were. So far as our extant ancient 
authorities show, the origin of the clientela, and its 
true character, were iinl^nown to them. There 
was a body in the Roman state, at an early period 
of its existence, which was neither patrician nor 
client, and a body which once did not, hut ulti- 
mately did, participate in the sovereign power: 
this was the plehs. The clientes also existed in the 
earliest period of the Roman state, but our know- 
ledge of the tnie condition of this body must re- 
main inexact, for the want of sufficient evidence in 
amount, and sufficiently trustworthy. 

It is stated by Livy (ii. 56) that the clientes 
had votes in the comitia of the centuries : they 
were therefore registered in the censors’ books, 
and could have qiiiritarian ownership. [Cbntum- 
viRi.] They had therefore the commerciura, pos- 
sibly the connubium, and certainly the suffragium. 
It may be doubted whether Dionysius understood 
them to have the suffragium at the comitia centu- 
riata ; hut if such was the legal condition of the 
clientes, it is impossible that the exposition of their 
relation to the patricians, as given % some modem 
writers, can be altogether correct. 

It would appear, from what has been stated, 
that patronus and patrieius were originally con- 
vertible terms, at least until the plehs obtained 
the honores. From that time, many of the reasons 
for a person being a cliens of a patrieius would 
cease the plebeians had acquired political im- 
portance, had become acquainted with the law and 
the legal forms, and were fully competent to advise 
their clients. This cliange must have contributed 
to the destruction of the strict old clientela, and 
was the transition to the clientela of the later ages 
of the republic, ( Hugo, Lekrhuch, &c. voh i. p. 458.) 

It bas been conjectured (Becker, Ilatdbuch dar 
Komisclisn Altcrtimmer, voL ii, p. 125) that the 
clientela was an old Italian institution, which ex-** 
isted among some of those people, out of which the 
Romanus Populus arose. When Tatius and his 
Sabines settled in Rome, their clients settled there 
with them (Dionys. ii, 46) ; and Attius Clauaus 
brought to Rome a large body of clients. (Liv, ii. 
16 ; Dionys. v. 40). It is further conjectured, 
and it is not improbable, that the clientes were 
Italians, who had been conquered and reduced to 
a state of subjection. 
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Admitting a distinction between the plebs and 
the old clientes to be fully cstaldished, there is 
still room for careful investigation as to the real 
condition of the clientes, and of the composition of 
the Roman state before the estate of the plebs was 
mode equal to that of the patricians. [Cr. L.J 

CLIENTELA. [Cliens.] 

CLIMA (tt^tjua), literally a slope or inclination^ 
was used in the mathematical geography of the 
Greeks’' with reference to the inclination of various 
parts of the earth’s surface to the plane of the 
equator. Before the globular figure of the earth 
was known, it was supposed that there was a 
general slope of its surface from south to north, 
and this was called KXipa, But as the science of 
mathematical geography advanced, the word was 
applied to different belts of the earth’s surface, 
which were determined by the different lengths of 
the longest day at their Imcs of demarcation. 
This division into climates was applied only to 
the northern hemisphere, as the geographers had 
no practical knowledge of the earth south of the 
equator. 

Hipparchus (about b. c. 160) seems to have 
been the first who made use of this division ; Ins 
system is explained at length by Strabo (ii. 
p. 182). Assuming the circumference of a great 
circle of the earth to be 252,000 stadia, Ilipparcbus 
divided tins into 360 degrees, of 700 stadia to 
each ; and then, beginning at the parallel of Moroe, 
and proceeding northwards, he undertook to de- 
scribe the astronomical phenomena observed at each 
degree of latitude, or every 700 stadia: among 
these phenomena, he observed that the length of 
the longest day at Meroe was 1 3 hours, and at 
Syene J 3A The observations of later astronomers 
and geographers, such as Geminus, Strabo, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy, arc described in the works cited 
below. The following table, from TJkert, shows 
the climates, as given by Ptolemy {Geofjr. i. 23). 
It will be observed that there are nineteen climates, 
the beginning and middle of which are marked by 
lines called, parallels, of which the first marks the 
equator, and the thirty-third the arctic circle. Up 
to this point, there are sixteen climates, of which 
twelve arc determined by the increase of half-an- 
liour in the length of the longest day, the 13th 
and 14th 1 hour, and the 15th and 16th 2 hours. 
In the remaining climates, within the arctic circle, 
the days no longer increase by bours but by 
months. Elsewhere {Almap, ii. 6) he makes 
ten climates north of the equator, beginning at the 
parallel of Taprobane in lat.4® 15', and ending at 
that of Thule, in lat. 63^ ; and one to the south, 
beginning at the equator, or the parallel of Cape 
Raptum, and ending at the parallel of Antimeroe 
in lat. 16® 25^ 

The term icXlpa was cafterwarcls applied to the 
average temperature of each of these regions, and 
hence our modern use of the word. (Strab. I c, ; 
Dion. Ilak i. 9; Pint. A/«r. 11, Am. FmL 5, 
Moral p. 891 ; Folyb. vii, 6. § 1, x, 1, § 3 ; 
Ath. xH, p. 523, c. ; 0(*miiL Mem,. Jsfron. 5 ; 
Plin. rr,m ii. 70-75, s. 73—77 ; Agathem. i 3 ; 
Cellar. Geop. i. 6 ; XJkcrt, Geoa, vol. i. pt. 2, 
pp. 182, &c.) [P.B.] 

* The corresponding Latin word is incUmtio 
(Vitmv. i. 1), also declination dewrgentia (comp. 
Aul. Gell xiv. 1 ; Colum. lii* 19). CUma was 
only used at a late period. 
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Ciimate. 

Parallel. 

Longest Day. 

Latitude, 

Passing through 

I. 

1 

I2h. Om. 

qo 

<y 



2 

12 

15 

4 

15 

Taprobane. 

IL 

3 

12 

SO 

8 

25 

Sinus Avalitcs. 


4 

12 

45 

12 

30 

Adule Sinus, 

III. 

5 

13 

0 

15 

27 

Meroe. 


6 

13 

25 

20 

14 

Napata. 

IV. 


13 

SO 

23 

51 

Svene. 


8 

13 

45 

27 

32 

Ptolemais in Egypt. 

V. 

9 

14 

0 

30 

2 

Lower Egypt. 


10 

14 

15 

S3 

IS 

Middle of Phoenicia. 

VJ. 

11 

14 

30 

35 

0 

Ilhodus. 


12 

14 

45 

38 

S5 

Srayi'iia. 

• VI 1. 

13 

15 

0 

40 

55 

Ileliespont. 


14 

15 

15 

43 

41 

Massilia. 

VIIL 

15 

15 

SO 

45 

1 

Middle of the Euxine. 


Id 

15 

45 

45 

51 

Sources of the Danube. 

IX. 

17 

13 

0 

48 

32 

Mouth of the Borysthenes. 

1 

18 

IG 

15 

50 

4 

Middle of the Palus Maeotk 

X. 

39 

16 

30 

51 

40 

Southeni Britain. 


20 

16 

45 

52 

50 

Mouths of the Rhine. 

XL 

21 

17 

0 

54 

30 

IVfouths of the Tanats. 


22 

17 

15 

55 

0 

The Biigantes in Britain. 

Xll. 

1 23 

17 

30 

55 

0 

Britannia Magna. 


24 

17 

45 

■ 57 

0 

Caturactonium in Britain. 

Xlll. 

25 

18 

0 

58 

0 

South of Britannia X^arva. 


25 

18 

30 

59 

30 

Middle of ditto 

XIV. 

27 

19 

0 

51 

0 

North of ditto 


28 

19 

30 

52 

0 

Ebudes Insulae, 

XV. ^ 

29 

20 

0 

53 

0 

Thule. 


30 

21 

0 

54 

SO 

Unknown Scythian Tribes, 

XVL 

31 

22 

0 

,55 

30 

Unknown 'Scythian Tribes. 


32 

23 

0 

55 

0 


XVII. 

S3 

24 

0 

55^ 8/ 1 



34 

1 month about | 

57° 

15^ 


XVIIL 

35 

2 — 

— 

69 

.30 



30 

3 ^ 

— 

73 

20 


XIX. 

S7 

4 


78 

20 



38 

S 

— 

84 

0 


f 

39 

e — 

— 

90 

0 

- - 1 


CL'PPECJiS (&tr7rk% tim large sliiald worn by 
tile Oreeki! and Ilnrnaiw, wkick was originally of a 
circular form, and is said to have been first tmed by 
Froftus and Acrisins of Argos (Paus. ii. 25* § 6), 
and thcrofore is calhni cHpetm ATg<diGm (Virg, Agu, 
iii, 6M7), and likened to the anm (Compare also 
drfffJa TrdmiP ^ffriP^ Ilona IL ill 347, V- 4/i3, 
kffTtidait ehidfthGmf xiv. 42fl ; Varr» iJe Liri</. ImL 
V. 10, ed. MiUler ; Festag, t* v,) Aceordmg to 
other accounts, liowcwer, the Greeks obtained tho 


shield, as well as the helmet, from the Egyptians 
(Ilerod. ir. IBO j Plat. 7'tnu p. 24, b.) 

The shield used by the Homeric heroes was 
large enough to covct the whole mam It was 
sometimes made of osiers twisted together, called 
irea, or of wood : the wood or wicker was then 
covered over with ox hides of several folds deep, 
and finally bound round the edge with metal. 
(Honf. II xii. 205.) The outer rim is termed 
ivrul (n. xvill 470), Itw (Iw, Trmi. mU% 
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7repL(p€p€ia or kvkXos Ql. xi 33). [Antyx.] In 
the centre was a projection called 6p<f>d\os or 
amop.(pdXLOv^ zanbo, wdiicii served as a sort of 
weapon hy itself, or caased the missiles of the 
enemy to glance oif from the shield. It is seen in 
the next woodcut, from the column of Trajan. A 
spike, or some other prominent excrescence, was 
sometimes placed upon the o^ijbdAos, which was 
called iirofxcpdKtov* 



In the Homeric times, the Greeks used a holt 
to support the* shield ; hut this custom was suhse- 
quently discontinued in consecpuence of its groat 
inconvenience [Balthus], and the following me- 
thod was adopted in its stead: — ^A hand of 
metal, wood, or leather, termed icav^v, was placed 
across the inside from rim to rim, like tlic diameter 
of a circle, to which were afiixed a inimher of 



small iron bars, crossing each other somewhat in 
the form of the letter X, which met the arm below 
the inner bond of the elbow joint, and served to 
steady the^oib. This apparatus, which is said to 
havehecn invented hy the Carians (Herod, i. 171), 
was tci-raed 6'xaror or ox^^vt]. Around the inner 
edge ran a leather thong (irdpira^)^ fixed by nails 
at certain distances, so that it formed a succession 
of loops all round, which the soldier grasped with 
his hand TrdpTaKi yevpaiav Eur. 

Hel. 1 306). The preceding woodcut, wdiich shows 
the whole apparatus, will render this account in- 
telligible. It is taken from one of the terra cotta 
vases published by Tischbein (vol. iv. tab. 20). 

At the close of a war it was customary for the 
Greeks to suspend their shields in the temples 
when the TrSpratess were taken oif, in order to 
render them unserviceable in case of any sudden or 
popular outbreak ; which custom accounts for the 
alarm of Demosthenes in the Knights of Aristo- 
pha,nes (859), when he saw them hanging up with 
their handles on. 

^ Th^c daTris was carried by the heavy-armed men 
(oTrXjrai) during the historical times of Greece, 
and is opposed to the lighter and yep’pov : 

hence we find the word derTris used to signify a 
body of OTrXtrai (Xcn. Aziak i. 7. § 10). 

According to Livy (i. 43), when the census was 
instituted by Sorvius Tullius, the first class only 
used the clipeiis^ and the second were armed with 
the scutum [Scutum] ; but after the Roman sol- 
dier received pay, tlio cUpeus was discontinued 
altogether for the Sabine scutum, (Liv. viii. 8 ; 
compare ix. 19 ; Pint. 21 ; Diod. J^c/o//, 

xxiii. 3, who asserts that the original form of the 
Roman shield was square, and that it was subse- 
quently changed for that of the Tyrrhenians, which 
■was round.) 



The pmctice of emblazoning shields with various 
devices, the origin of armorial bearings, is of con- 
siderable antiquity. It is mentioned as early as 
the time of Aeschylus, who represents the seven 
chiefs who marched against Thebes with such 
shields (Aeschyl. Sept. c. Tlteh 387, &c. ; comp. 
Yirg. Aen, viii. 658 ; Sil ItaL tiiL 386). This 
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custom is illustrated l)y tlio preceding beautiful 
gem from tlie antique, in ivhicli the figure of Vic- 
tory is represented inscribing upon a cUpeus the 
name or merits of some deceased hero. 

Each Etonian soldier had also his own name in- 
scribed upon his shield, in order that he^miglit 
readily find his own when the order was given to 
unpile arms (Vegot. ii. 17) ; and sometimes the 
name of the commander under ■whom he fought. 
(Iliri. BelL Alex, 58.) 

The cUpeus was also used to regulate the 
temperature of the vapour bath. [Balneae, p. 
192, a.] , [A.R.] 

CLITELLAE, a pair of panniers, and there- 
fore only used in the pliual number. (Hor. Sut, i. 
5. 47 ; Plant. Most. iiL 2. 91.) In Italy they 
were commonly used with mules or asses, but in 
other countries they were also applied to horses, of 
which an instance is gi^en in the annexed wood- 
cut from the column of Trajan ; and Plautus {Ih. 
94) figuratively (h'seribes a man upon whose 
shoulders a lojid of any kind, either moral or phy- 
sical, is cluuged, as homo clitdlarim. [A, Ii.] 



CFiD/V'CA, a common sewer. The term cloaca 
iH generally used in reference only to those spacious 
suhtemuieons vaults, either of stone or brick, 
through which tlie foul waters of the city, as well 
as all the Btreaius brought to Home by the aque- 
dufitH, finally discharged themselves into ■tlie 
Tiber ; but it also includes within its meaning 
any smaller drain, cither wooden pipes or clay 
tubes (Ulpian, Dig. 48. tit. 23, s. 1), with which 
almost every house in the city was fumished to 
carry oif its impurities into the main conduit. 
The \vholo city was thus intersected by suhter- 
raneons passages, and is therefore called urhs 
pm/si(L% in Pliny's cntlmsiastic descnx>tion of the 
ckmm. {JL N.'xxxri 1 5, s. 24.) 

The most celebrated of these drains was the 
cloaca waximth the construction of which is as- 
eril)«‘d to Timpiinius Priscus (Liv. i 38 ; Plin, 
L c.)y and which was formed to carry off the 
watem brought down from the adjacent hills into 
the Velabriim and valley of the Forum, 7’he 
«tmm of which ii is built is a mark of the great 
antiquity of the work ; it is not the poperino of 
Oahii and the Alban hills, whicli was the common 
building’Stone in the time of the commou'^vealtli j 
but it ia the tufa liioidc ” of Brocchi, one of the 
voleimic formations whicli is found in many pkcp 
ill Home, mid which was afterwards supphmted in 
public buildings by the finer quality of the fieperino, 
(Arnold, i/fsl Mm. vol L p. 52.) ^This cloaca 
wiw formed by three arches, one within the other, 
the inneriuost of which is a semicircular vault of 
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18 Roman palms, about 14 feet in diameter, each 
of the hewn blocks being 7h palms lung and 4J- 
high, and joined together without cement. The 
mannor of coiistructmii is shown in the annexed 
woodcut, taken, on the spot, where a part of it is 
uncovered near the arch of Janus (^uaclnfrons. 



The mouth where it reaches the Tiber, nearly 
opposite to one extremity of the insula Tiheruaty 
still remains in the state re femnl to by Pliny (/. e.). 
It i.s represented in the annexcul woodcut, with the 
adjacent buildings as they still exist, the modern 
fabrics only which encumber the site, being left 
out. 



The passages in Strabo and Pliny which state 
that a cart vclms) loaded with hay, could 

pass down the cloaca maxima, will m» longer ap- 
pear incredible from tfie dimensions given of tins 
stupendous work ; but it must still be borne In 
mind that the vtdiicles of tlie Homans were much 
smnllci' than oiu' own. Dion Cassius also states 
(xlix. 43) ibut Agrippu, wlma ho cloanrnd the 
sower-s, pa&.sed through them in a boat, t j which 
Pliny probably iilludeH in tbc expression ^ 

mmifptta; and Uieir extraordinary dimen- 
sions, as well m that »if the embouchures through 
which the waters poured into them, is still farther 
testified by the fsxploits of Nero, who threw ^down 
the sewers the unfortunate victims of his nightly 
riots. (Bnot. Nero, 26 ; compare Dionys. x, M ; 
Cic. Pro SexL 36.) 

Tho doaoct maxima, formed by ex« 

■fccuided only from tho forum to the riTor, but was 
subseiiuentfy oontfimod as far up « the Stibtt% of 
which bniuchiomo vestiges wo» dweaYOt'O^'k' wo 
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year 1742. (Veimti, AnticUta di Homa^ vol, I 
p. 08 ; Ficoroni, Vekigie di lioma, pp. 74, 75.) 
This was the cri/pfa Suhurae to which Juvenal 
refers v. 106. CoToog. Diet, of Gr, ajid Rorn. 
Geog. art. Roma.) 

The expense of cleansing and repairing these 
cloacae was, of course, very great, and was de- 
frayed partly hy the treasury, and partly hy an 
assessment called eloacarium. (Ulpian, Dig. 7. 
tit. 1. s. 27. § 3.) Under the repuhlic, the ad- 
ministration of the sewers was entrusted to the 
censors ; hut under the empire, particular officers 
were appointed for that purpose, cloacamm cura- 
ioresy mention of whom is found in inscriptions 
{ap. Grut. p. cxcvii. 5, p. cxcviii. 2, 3, 4, 5 ; 
p. cclii. 1 ; Ulpian, Dig. 43. tit. 23. _s. 2).^ The 
emperors employed condemned criminals in the 
task. (Plin. Epist x. 41.) 

Rome was not the only city celehratcd for 
works of this kind. Diodorus (xi, 25) makes 
special mention of the sewers (yirSmiioi) of Agri- 
gentura, which were constructed about b. c. 480, 
by an architect named Pliacax, after whom they 
were called ^alaK^s. [A. R.] 

KLOPES DIKE' (kKottis BIkt}), the action for 
theft was brought in the usual manner before a 
diactetes or a court, the latter of which Moier 
(Alt. Process, p. 67) infers to have been under 
the presidency of the thosmotlietae, whether the 
prosecutor preferred his accusation hy way of 
ypa,(()^ or Bticrj. We learn from the law quoted 
by Demosthenes (e. Tlmocr. p. 733), that the cri- 
minal upon conviction was obliged to pay twice 
the value of the theft to the plaintiff if the latter 
recovered the specific thing stolen ; that failing of 
this, he was hound to reimburse him tenfold, that 
the court might inflict an additional penalty, 
and that the criminal might he confined in the 
stocks (TroBoKdKKTj) five days and as many nights. 
In some cases, a person that had been robbed was 
permitted hy the Attic law to enter the house in 
which he suspected his property was concealed, 
and institute a search for it ((jxapav, Aristoph. 
A^abes, 407 j Plat. De Leg. xii p. 054) ; but we 
are not informed what powers he was supplied 
with to enforce this riglit. Besides the above 
mentioned action, a prosecutor might proceed by 
■way of ypafd], and when the delinquent was de- 
tected in the act, by ctTraycayfj or ^^iiyricns. To 
these, however, a penalty of 1000 drachmae was 
attached in case the prosecutor failed in establish- 
ing his case ; so that a dilMent plaintiff would 
often consider them as less eligible means of ob- 
taining redress. (Demosth. c. Andrei, p. 601.) In 
the aggravated eases of stealing in the day time 
property of greater amount than 50 drachmae, or 
by night any thing whatsoever (and upon this oc- 
casion the owner was pennitted to -wound and 
even kxU the depredator in his flight), the most 
trifling article from a gymnasium, or any thing 
worth 1 0 drachmae from the ports ox public baths, 
the law expressly directed an kTtay<cyi\ to the 
.Eleven, aii4 npon conviction, the death of the 
offender. (Demosth. c. Tirmcr. p. 736. 1.) If the 
ypa^df were adopted, it is probable that the punish- 
ment wa,s fixed hy the court ; hut both in this ! 
case, and in that of conviction in a dlK% besides 
restitution of tbe stolen property, the disfran- 
chisement of the criminal would ho a 

necessary incident of conviction. (Iffeicr, Ait. 
Process, p. 358.) [J. S. M.] 


COA VESTIS, the Coan cloth, is mentioned 
hy various Latin authors, but most frequently and 
distinctly hy the poets of the Augustan age. 
(Tihull. ii. 4, ii. 6 ; Proper t. i. 2, ii. 1, iv. 2, iv. 5 ; 
Hor. Carm. iv. 13. 13, Sat. i. 2. 101 ; Ovid, Ars 
Am. ii. 298.) From their expressions we learn 
that it had a great degree of transparency, that it 
was remarkably fine, that it was chiefly worn hy 
women of loose reputation, and that it was some- 
-times dyed purple and enriched with stripes of 
gold. It has been supposed to have been made of 
silk, because in Cos silk was spun and woven at a 
very early period, so as to obtain a high celebrity 
for the manufactures of that island. (Aristot. Lhst. 
Amm. V. 19.) In the woodcut under Coma, a 
female is represented wearing a robe of this 
kind. [J. Y.j 

COACTOR. This name was applied to col- 
lectors of various sorts, e. g. to the servants of the 
pnblicani, or farmers of the public taxes, who col- 
lected the revenues for them (Cic. Pw Rah. Post. 
11) ; also to those who collected the money from 
the purchasers of things sold at a public auction. 
The father of Horace was a collector of the taxes 
farmed by the puhlicani. (Hor. Sat. i. 6. 86 ; 
Suet. Fit. ILor. init.) Moreover, the servants 
of the money-changers were so called, from col- 
lecting their debts for them. (Cic. Pro Glumt 
64.) ^ [R. W.] 

CO'CHLEA (xox^fas), wWcli j^roperiy means 
a snail, was also used to signify other things of a 
spiral form. 

1. A screw. The woodcut annexed represents 
a clothes-press, from a painting on the wall of the 
Chalcidicum of Eiimachia, at Pompeii, which is 
worked hy two upright screws {cocldem) precisely 
in the same manner as our o-wn linen presses. 
{Mus. Borhonico, iv. 50.) 



A screw of the same description was also us(‘d 
in Oil and wine presses. (Vitruv. vi. 9. p. 180, ed. 
Bipont. ; Palladius, iv. 10. § 10, ii. 19. § 1.) The 
thread of the screw, for which the Latin language 
has no appropriate term, is called 'trepwdxAior in 
Greek. 

2. A spiral pump for raising water, invented by 
Archimedes (Diod. Sic. i. 34, v. 37 ; compare 
Strab, xvii. 30), from whom it has over since been 
called the Archimedean screw. It is described at 
length by Vitruvius (x. 11). 
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3. A peculiar kind of door, tkrougk whicli tlio 
wild beasts passed from their dens into the arena 
of the amphitheatre. (Van*. De Re Rust. iii. 5. 
§ 3.) It consisted of a circular cage, open on one 
side like a lantern, which worked upon a pivot 
and •within a shell, like the machines used in the 
convents and foundling hospitals of Italy, teimcd 
roife, so that any particular beast could be removed 
from its den into the arena merely hy turnmg it 
round, and without the possibility of more than 
one escaping at the same time ; and therefore it is 
recommended by Varro (/. c.) as peculiarly adapted 
for an aviary, so that the person could go in and 
out without affording the birds an opportunity of 
hying away, Schneider (m Ind. Serqd. R. R. $, v, 
Cavea), however, maintains that the cochlea in 
question was nothing more than a portcullis (cafa~ 
fkracta) raised by a screw, which intcipretation 
docs not appear so probable as the one given 
above. [A. li-l 

CO'ClILEAR (/coxA-idpioj/) was a kind of spoon, 
which appears to have terminated with a point at 
oiui end, and at the other was broad and hollow 
like our own spoons. The pointed end was used 
for drawing snails out of their shells, and 

eating tlimn, whence it derived its name ; and the 
broader part for eating eggs, tH:c. Martial (xiv. 
121) mentions both these uses of the cochlear, — 
Slim oochleis haiiilis nec sum minus ntilis ovis.” 
(Compare Plin. i/. N. xxviii. 4 ; Petroii. 33.) 

Cochhuir wm also the nanu* given to a small 
ineaHure like our spoon rub According to lUicnmius 
Faniiius, it was of the cyathus. 

CCCII LIS, which is properly a diminutive of 
voehfmy is used as an adjective with to 

dt‘Hcribe such columns as the Trajan and An- 
ton ine ; but whether the term was used with re- 
fenuice to the spiral st'urcase within the column, 
or to the spiral has-ielief on the outside,^ or to 
both, cannot lie said with certainty. (P. Viet, de 
Rcfiiiiii, Ih'h. Rotti. 3 , . 0 .) 

Pliny applies the word also to a species of 
gem found in Arabia. (//. iV, xxxvil 12. 
8.74.) (P.S.l 

(JODKX, dim. CODTCILUm, is identical with 
as (fltmdJm and Chdlm^ cluadmm and 
chmtmm^ eaiifla and mht, Cato {ujK FrmL Eplst. 
(id AnloiL i. 2) still used the form ctmlcjs in 
the same sense in which afterwards codcjc was used 
exclusively. (Compare Ovid. Mdam. xii. 432.) 
The Word originally signified the trunk or stem of 
a tr<‘e (Virg, (korp. ii. 30 ; Columella, xii. 10 j 
Plim //. N. x\i. «io), and was also applu'd to 
d(‘Kignate anything composed of largo pieces of 
wood, whence tiie small fishing or ferry heats on 
the 'rilM*r, which may originally have been like 
the Indian cano(?H, or were constructed of several 
rongldy hewn planks nailed tog(*ther in a rude and 
simple manner, W(‘re called mccs erndteurmi, or 
mdkariac^, or aaidkcac. (FcKt. and Varro, cip, 
xiii, 12 ; (IcUius, x. 2fi.) The surname 
of Caudex given to Appius Claudius must be 
traced to this siginficatiom But the name codex 
was especially applied to wooden tablets hound 
togcdluT and lined with a coat of wax, for the 
purpose of writing upon them, and when, at a later 
age, parchment or papm*, or other materials were 
fiu!j}ititut<‘d for wood, and jmt together in the 
shape of a book, tlic name of codex was still up- 
plied to thmm (Cic* Tern ii. 1, 3(> ; HTg, 32. tii U 
«.52; Huctoii. 101.) In the time of Ckero 
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we find it also applied to the tablet on which a 
bill was written; and the tribune, Cornelius, wlicn 
one of his colleagues forbade his bill to bo read by 
the herald or scribe, read it himself (lepU codicmi 
suum; see Cie. i7i Vat 2, and Ascon. Pcd. in 
Arpum. ad CorncL p. 58. eA Orelli). At a still 
later period, during tlie time of the emperors, the 
word was used to express any collection of laws 
or constitutions of the emperors, whether made hy 
private individuals or by public authority. See 
the following articles. 

The diminutive codidllus^ or rather codidllk was 
used much in the same way as codex. It originally 
signified tablets of the kind described above, and 
was subsequently employed to indicate any small 
book or document, made either of parchment or 
paper. {Cic.Pliit \iii. 10, ad Fam. vi. 18; Suet. 
Claud. 20.) Respecting its meaning in connec- 
tion with a person’s testament, see Testamen- 
tum. [L. S.] 

^ CODEX GREGORIA'NUS and HEEMO- 
GENIA'NUS. It docs not appear quite certain 
if this title denotes one colh‘ction or two collec- 
tions. The general opinion, howetver, is, that there 
were two coAces compiled respectively by Grego- 
rianus and Ilermogenianus, who are sometimes, 
though incorrectly, called Gregorius and Henno- 
genes. The codex of Gregorianus was divided 
into hooks (the number of which is not known), and 
the books were divided into tithjs. The fragments 
of this codex b<‘gin wdth constitution.^ of Sc'ptimius 
rieverua, a. d. 1 and end witii those of Diocletian 
and Maxhnian, a. d. 285 — 385. The codex of 
Jlennogcnianus, so far as we know it, is only 
quoted liy titlcss, and it only contains constitutions 
of Diocletian and Maximian, with the exception of 
one by Antoninus Caracalla ; it may perhaps have 
consisted of one hook only, and it have been 
a kind of supplement to the other. The name llcu*- 
mogenianus is alway.s placed after that of Gregorl- 
anim whew this code is quoted. According to the 
ConHultatioiins, the codox of Hcrmogoinamis also 
contained constitutions of Valcws and ValeiiliTiiaw 
II., which, if tmo, would bring dowm the compilci* 
to a time suine years later than the reign of <jon- 
stanline the Great, under whtmi it is giuierally a.s- 
suincd that ho Hve<l. These codices were not 
made hy imperial authority ; thiy were the work 
of private nidi vi duals, but apparently soon came to 
be considered as authority in courts of justice, as in 
shown indirectly by the fact of thcTheodoKian and 
Justiniau codes being formed on tbe model of the 
Codex Gregorianus and lIermog<‘nianus. (7nm- 
mcvn^Cfwd^/e/de dcs Romkehm Rrw(dmdd.% II(*i(b'L 
3 820 ; Hugo, Idiirku'h dvr Cvuvhivhlc dvs Rihth 
RevhU^ Berlin, 18.32; /'Vo//. Cod. Crvp* H Uvrm. 
in Scbnlting’s VvL and in tbe 

Jm Chile Ankjmiln. Berol. 1815 ; Boeking, In- 
stilfitioiicn.) [G. Jj,| 

CODEX JUSdT NI AN IT UR ^ Tu February of 
the y(‘ar a, i>. 528, Justinian appointed a eoinmis* 
skin, consisting of tew piwsons, to make a new col- 
lection of imperial constitutions. Among those ten 
were Triboniamis, who was afterwards emidoyod 
on the I)ig(»Hta and the Institutiones, and Thco- 
plwltts, a teacher of law at Constentinople. The 
commission was directed to compile one code from 
those of (iregorianuH, llormogomamis, and Then* 
dosins, and also from the constitutions of Then- 
dosUts made 0 u!)stxpmntly to Id? code, from those 
^ of hkf successors, and i'rom the cop^^'rtdticais of 
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Justmian Hmself. The instructions given to the 
commissioners empowered them to omit nmicces 
sary preamhles, repetitions, contradictions, and 
obsolete matter ; to express the laws to be derived 
from the sources above mentioned in brief lan- 
guage, and to place them under appropriate titles ; 
to add to, take from, or vary, the words of tlie old 
constitutions, when it might be necessary ; hut to 
retain the order of time in the several constitutions, 
by preserving the dates and the consuls’ names, 
and also by arranging them under their several 
titles 111 the order of time. The collection was to 
include rescripts and edicts, as well as constitu- 
tioiies properly so called. Fourteen months after 
the date of the commission, the code was completed 
and declared to be law (IGtli April, 529) under 
the title of the Justinianens Codex ; and it was de- 
clared that the sources from which this code was 
derived were no longer to have any hinding force, 
and that the new code alone should be referred to 
as of legal authority. {ComtlL tie Justin. Cod. 
Co7ijirmando.) 

The Digesta or Pandectae, and the Institutioncs, 
were compiled after the publication of this code, 
subserpaontly to wliicb fifty ch'cisiones and some 
new constitutiones also were promulgated by the 
emperor. This rendered a revision of the code 
necessar}’' ; and accordingly a commission for that 
purpose was given to Tribonianus, to Dorotheus, a 
distmgiiishcd teacher of law at Berytus in Phoenicia, 
and three others. The new code was promulgated 
at Constantinople, on the idtli Noveml)(‘r534, and 
the use of the decisiones, the new constitutiones, 
and of the first edition of the Justinianens Codex, 
W'us forbidden. The second edition (sccmida edUio^ 
repetita prmUctio^ Codex repetitae pmelectionid) is 
the code that we now possess, in twelve boolcs, 
each of which is divided into titles : it is not known 
how many books the first edition contained. The 
coostilutioiics are arranged under their several titles, 
in the order of time and with the names of the em- 
perors hy whom they were rcspoctivoly made, and 
their dates. 

The constitutions in this code do not go rurthcr 
back than those of Piadrian, and those of the im- 
mediate successors of Hadrian are few in number; 
a circurnGtanco owing in part to the use made of 
tbe earlier codes in the compilation of the Justinian 
code, and also to the lact of many of the earlier 
constitutions being incorporated in the writings of 
the jurists, from which alone any knowledge of 
many of them could be derived. (fionsUt De 
JCinemdtdime Cod. Dorn, Jiistin.) 

The constitutions, as they appear in this code, 
have been in many cases altcre^l by the comjiilcrs, 
and consequently, in an historical point of view, 
the code is not always trustworthy. This fact 
appears from a comparison of this code with the ' 
Tlicodosian code and the Novellac. The order of 
the subject-matter in this code corresponds, in a 
certain way, with that in the Digest. Thus the 
seven parts into which the fifty hooks of the 
Digest are distributed, correspond to the first nine 
books of the Code. The matter of the three last 
books of the Code is hardly treated of in the 
Digest. The matter of the first book of the Digest 
is placed in the first book of the Code, after the 
law relating to ecclesiastical matters, which, of 
course, is not contained in the Digest ; and the 
three following hooks of the first part of the Digest 
corrcspoiul to tlio second book of the Code, The 
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I following books of tlie Code, the ninth included, 
correspond respectively, in a general way, to the 
I following parts of the Digest. Some of tlie con- 
stitutions which were in the first edition of the 
Code, and are referred to in the Institutioncs, have 
been omitted in the second edition. (Instit, 2. tit. 
20. s. 27 ; 4. tiL C. s. 24.) Several constitutions, 
which have also been lost in the course of time, 
have been restored by Charondas, Cujacius, and 
Con tins, from the Greek version of them. (Znn- 
raem, &c. ; Hugo, Lehhuch der Gesdiichte des Rom. 
liechts^ &c. ; Bucking, InstUutionen.) [G. L.] 
CODEX THEObOSIA/NUS. In the year 
429, Theodosius II., commonly called Theodosius 
the younger, appointed a commission, consisting of 
eight persons, to form into a code all the edicta and 
generates constitutiones from the time of Constantine, 
and according to the model of the Codex Grego- 
rianus and Ilcrmogcnianus {ad simdttiulinem Gre- 
gormni cl JJermogeniani Codlcis). In 435, the 
instructions woi'c renewed or repeated ; but the 
commissioners were now sixteen in number. Anti- 
ocluis was at the head of both commissions. It 
seems, however, to have been originally the design 
of the emperor not only to make a code which 
should be supplementary to, and a continuation of, 
the Codex Gregorianus and Ilermogenianiis ; hut 
also to compile a work on Roman law from the 
classical jurists, and the constitutions prior to those 
of Constantine. However this may be, tiui first 
commission did not accomplish this, and what we 
now have is the code which was compiled hy the 
second commission. This code was completed, and 
promulgated as law in the Eastern empire in 433, 
and declared to be the substitute for all the consti- 
tutions made since the time of Constantine. In 
the same year (43B) the code was forwarded to 
Valontinian III., the son-in-law of Theodosius, hy 
whom it was laid before the Roman Senate, and 
confirmed as law in the Western empire. Nino 
years later Theodosius forwarded to Valeiitmian 
his now constitutions (novcliae mistiUUkmes)., which 
had been made since the publication of the code ; 
and these also were in the next year (448) pro- 
mulgated as law in the Western empire. So long 
as a connection existed between the Eastern and 
Western empires, that is, till tlie overthrow of tlie 
latt(‘r, the name Novellae was given to the con- 
stitutions suhsnquent to the code of Theodosius. 
The latest of these Novellae that have come down 
to us are three of the time of Leo and Anthemius, 

A. I). dbO. 

The Codex Thoodo.sianns consists of sixteen 
books, the greater part of which, as wtdl as hi.s 
Novellae, exist in their genuine state. Tlie book.s 
are divided into title-s, and the titles are sub- 
divided into constitutiones or laws. T'he valuable 
edition of J. Oothofredus (6 vote, fob Lugd, lOb.b, 
re-edited by Ritter, Lips. I73f> — 1745, (J vote, fob) 
contains the code in its complete form, except the 
first five books, for which it was necessary to use 
the epitome contained in the Breviarium [Bejsvia- 
RiuMj, This is also the case with the edition of 
this code contained in the Jus Civile Antejustwifim-^ 
mum of Berlin, IB15. But the recent discovery 
of a MS. of the Breviarium, at Milan, by Clossius, 
and of a Palimpsest of the Thcodosian code at 
Turin by Feyron, bus contributed largely both to 
the critical knowledge of the other jMrt® of this 
code, and ms added numerous genuine consiHu- 
tions to the fir-st five books, particularly to the 
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first. HUiiel’s discoveries also have added to oar 
knowledge of the later kooks, and liis edition of the 
Tlieodosian Code, Bonn, Id37, 4to, is the latest 
and the best. 

The extract or epitome of the first five Looks in 
the Bre’viarimii is very scanty ; 2b**2 laws, orfrag- 
irunits of laws, were omitted, which the discoveries 
of Clofisiiis and Peyron reduced to 200. More re- 
cent discoveries hy Carlo Baudi a Vesme at Turin 
w ill add to the 6th, 8th, £)th, 10th, and ICth hooks. 

The Novcllae Constitiitiones anterior to the time 
of Justinian are collected in six Liioks in the Jus 
Civile uiiiiejii^inicumLin^ Berlin, 1815, and in 
ilaiiePs more recent edition. 

The coniinission of Theodosius was empowered 
to ai range the constitiitiones according to their 
sii]>]cct, and under each subject according to the 
order of time ; to separate those winch coii- 
taiiK'd ditferent matter, and to omit what was not 
esKeiitiai or superiluons. The arrangement of the 
Theodosian code diiters in tlie mam fnmi tliat of 
the code of .lusllnian, wiiieii treats of ]iis eccle&i- 
astieinn in the h<'giminig, while that of Theorloiiins 
in tile fiiht i)ook treats eliiefiy of offices ; and the 
second, third, fourth, and iieginningorthe fifth hook I 
treat of jus pnvatum. The order here observed, 
as well as in the code wbieh it jirofi^ssed to follow 
as a mo(i(d, was the order of the writers on the 
jiraetoriau edict. The ('igiitli book contains the 
laws as to gifts, the jamaUies of celihacy, and that 
nkiting to the jus fiberminn. 'J’he ninth book 
begins witli crimes. J'ho laws relating to the 
Christian church are conlaiiM'd in the sixteenth 
and Iasi hook. It is olivioiis from the circum- 
stances under whlcli the Theodosian and Justinian 
cvubvs were compiled, and from a comparison of them, 
that the Justinian code was greatly indebted to the 
Tlieodosian. The Theodosian code was also the basis 
of the edict of Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths ; 
it was (Epitomised, with an iiiterpri‘tation, in the 
Vihigotli Jjex Itomana [BrkviakiumI ; and the 
Burgundian Lex Itomana, commonly called Ihipiaui 
jJlier i{{‘sponHor'nn, was foiiuded upon it. 
LODICILLUB. IConKX.] 

CODON hell. [Tintinnabulum.] 

CJ IiyMPTIO. [Matrimonibm.] 

(JJENA the principal meal of the 

Oreiks and Homans, eorreaponding to our dinner, 
ratlu*r than supper. As the meals are not alway.s 
clearly distinguished, it will he convenionTto giv<‘ 
a hriiif account of all of them under the present 
head. 

L OriEKK,— The materials for an account of 
the CJriick meals, during the classical period^ of 
Atln-ns and Sparta, arc almost confined to in- 
<!idental allusions of Phito and the comic writers. 
Sev(‘nil ancient luitUors, tenned di.vTev6KoyQt^ are 
mentioned by Athetiaeus ; but, iiufortunately, their 
writings only survive in the fragments quoted hy 
him. His grt'at work, the Deipnoso]) hints, is an 
inexhaustible treasury of this kind ot knowledge, 
hut ill aiTangc‘rl, and with little attempt to tlis- 
tinguish the customs of ditltment periods. 

'idle potmiH of Homer coniuiu a real picture of 
early manners, in eveiy w'ay worthy of the ariti- 
(juariaids attention. As they stand apart front all 
other writiugfl, it will he convenient to exhiltil in 
on(‘ view the state of things which they dmrihe. 
Jt is not to he expected that the Homene nn«ds at 
all agi*ee' with the customs of a later |feriod ; in- 
deed it would he a inero waste of time to attempt 
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adapting the one to the other. Atlienaeus (i. p. 8) 
who has entered fully into the subject, remarks on 
the singular simplicity of the Homeric l)aiK|uets, 
in which kings and private men all partake of the 
same food. It was common even for royal person- 
ages to prepare their owm meals {II, ix. 206 — 218 ; 
compare Gen. xxvii. Jl), and Ulysses {Od, xv. 
322) declares himself no mean proficient in the 
culinary art — 

Hvp t’ eS pr]r}(fai, Sia 5e ^vXa Sam icedcrcrai 

Aa,irpGV(fai re /cal ovr^ffai Kctl olpoxov^yM. 

Three names of meals occur in the Iliad and Odyssey 
— dpicrrop, 8ehrpop^ dSpirop. This division of the 
meals is ascribed, in a fragment of Aeschylus 
quoted by Athenaeus (i. p. 11), to Palamcdes. 
The word dpicrrov uniformly means the ciivlj (djJ 
*^ 0 ?, Od. x\i. 2) as 86p7rov does the late meal ; but 
ZdiTtvop^ on the other luiiid, is used for either (//, 
ii. 381, Od. xvii. 178)? aiiparently without 
reference to time. We sliould he can ful, how- 
ever, how we argue from the unsettled habits of a 
camp to the regular customs of ordinary life. 

Erorn numerous pass ages in the Iliad and Odyssey 
it appears to liiive betn usual to sit during meal- 
tim(‘S. Ill the palace of Tek‘iuachu«, before eating 
a servant brings Minerva, who is hahikd as a 
straiig(‘r, tlu^ lustral wati'i* In a gobhm 

pitcher, pouring it oviw a silver ves.*el.” {Od, i. 
136.) Beet', mutton, and goiiDs Hi‘Hh weri' the 
ordinary int‘atH, usually eaten roasted ; yet from the 
lines {Ji, xxi. 363) 

'fls Se Lpdap^ i7rciy/)p.epns wpl vroAXf^, 

KpiCifi) /j.te\B6pL£pos itTraAorpff/ifios (ridXoio, 

we learn that hoiked meats were Imldto he far from 
unsavoury. Chc(‘sc, tiour, and occasionally fruits, 
also formed part of the Uomoric meals. Brcfid, 
brought on in baskets (//. ix. 217), and salt (&As, 
to which Ilombr gives tho epithet 3rios), arc men- 
tioned: from Od, xvii. 455, tho latter appears, 
even at this early period, to hav(‘ he(‘ii a sign of 
hospitality; in Od. xi. 122, it is the mark of a 
Btrang(i people not to know its iis(e. 

Each guest appears to liave had his own tahk», 
and he who was first in rank prctsidcd over tho 
rest. Mcnedaus, at tho marriage feast of llenniuno, 
begins the banquet liy taking in his hands tho side 
of a roasted ox and placing it before his friencls. 
{Od, iv, 6‘5.) At the same entertainment music 
and dancing arc introduc<xl “The divine min- 
strel hymned to tho sound of the lyre, and two 
tumblers (/co^arr^TTips) begun the festive strain, 
wheeling round in the miclsU' It was not hem-atli 
the notions of those early days to stinmlato tho 
heroes to Iiattki {Ii, xii. 311), 

"ESpp re, Kpiaarip re, ISt vXctois 

and Ajax on his ri*turu from tlu' cont<‘st with 
Hector is presented by Agamemuon with the 

pdiTa dt73P€K(Ct. 

The names of several artidcK of the f(»gtive hoard 
occur in tho Iliad and UdysHcy. Knives, spits, 
cups of various shapiui and sizes, bottles made of 
goat-skin, casks, &c., ar<j all numtioriod. Many 
aorts of wine were in u«e aiucmg t!m horoei ; some 
of Nestor’s is remarked on as hoiiig eloven years 
ohb The Mnronean wine, so calka from Maron, 
a hero, was espocluliy celebrated, and would beat 
mingling with twenty times its own quantky of 
water. 1 1 may ho observed that wino ww s&Hqm, 
if over, drunk pure. When Nestor mi 
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sit down togctlierj a woman,” like nnto a god- 
dess, sots before them a polished table, with a 
brazen tray, irrl 5e uij/oy. Then she 

mingles a cup of Pramnian wine in Nestor’s own 
goblet, and cuts the cheese of goat’s milk with a 
steel knife, scattering white flour over it. The 
guests drank to one another : thus the gods (IL iv, 
4) SeiSexar’ aXX’^^Xovs, and Ulysses pledged 
Achilles, saying, X^^P? ’AxiA.60 (II, ix. 225). Wme 
was drawn from a larger vessel [Crater] into 
the cups from which it was drunk, and before 
drinking, libations wore made to the gods by pour- 
ing some of the contents on the ground. {IL vil 
430.) 

The interesting scene between Ulysses and the 
swineherd (Od. xiv. 420) gives a parallel view of 
early manners in a lower grade of life. After a 
welcome has been given to the stranger, “ The 
swineherd cleaves the wood, and they place the 
swine of five years old on the hearth. In the 
goodness of his heart, Enmaeus forgets not the im- 
mortal gods, and dedicates the firstling lock with a 
prayer for Ulysses’s return. Pie next smites the 
animal with a piece of cleft oak, and the attend- 
ants singe off the hair. Pie then cuts the raw meat 
all round from the limbs, and laying it in the rich 
fat, and sprinkling flour upon it, throws it on the 
fire as an offering (kirapxh) to the gods, the rest 
the attendants cut up and pierce with spits, and 
having cooked it with cunning skill, draw off all, 
and lay the mess on the tables. Then the swine- 
herd stands up to divide the portions, seven por- 
tions in all, five for himself and the guests, and 
one apiece to Mercury and the nymphs.” 

There is nothing more worthy of remark in the 
Plomeric manners than the hospitality shown to 
strangers. Before it is known who they are, or 
whence they come, it is the custom of the times to 
give them a welcome reception. (OU. i. 325, &c.) 
When Nestor and his sons saw the strangers, 

They all came in a crowd and saluted them with 
the hand, and made them sit down at the feast on 
the soft fleeces by the sea shore,” 

The Greeks of a later age usually partook of 
three meals, called mpdricfia^ ^pLcrrou, and Behruojf. 
The last, which corresponds to the SSpurou of the 
Homeric poems, was the evening meal or dinner ; 
the fyicrroy was the luncheon ; and the kKpdrurpLa^ 
which answers to the &picrroy of Plomer, was the 
early meal or breakfast. 

The kHpdrifffjia was taken immediately after 
rising in the morning wvris^ Aristoph. 
Aves, 3 2Sfl). It usually consisted of bread, dipped 
in umnixed wine (^icparos\ whence it derived 
its name. (Pint. Spmp, viii. C. § 4 ; Schol. ml 
Tiieocn i. 51 ; Athenaeus, i p. 31.) 

Next followed the ^purrov or luncheon; but the 
time at which it was taken is uncertain. It is 
frequently mentioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
and appears to have been taken at different times, 
as would naturally be the case with soldiers in 
active service. Suidas (s, % Auirvop) says that it 
was taken about the third hour, that is about nine 
o’clock in the morning ; but this account does not 
agree with the statements of other ancient writers. 
We may conclude from many cucumstances that 
this meal was tjiken aboxit the middle of the day, 
and that it answered to the Roman prandmm,, as 
Flu torch (JS'i/mp. viii. fl. § 5) asserts. Besides 
which the time of the TXi^Bovtra biyopd, at which 
.provisions mm. to have been bought for the ; 
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' ^pLcropf was from nine o’clock till noon. This 
agrees with the account of Aristophanes (Vesp, 
605 — G12), who introduces Philocleon describing 
the pleasure of returning home after attending the 
courts, and partaking of a good ^picrrov. The 
courts of justice could scarcely have finished their 
sittings by nine o’clock. Timacus also defines 
deiXT) TTpooia, which we know to have been the 
eaz'ly piirt of the afternoon [Dies], as the time 
before the ^purrov. The ^pterrov was usually a 
simple meal, but of course varied according to the 
habits of individuals. Thus Ischomachus, in de- 
scribing his mode of life to Socrates, who greatly 
approves of it, says, 'Apicrnp boa p'fjrs K^vhs piirs 
tyoof TTX^prjs dirjpepeieiv (Xen. Oecoii. xi. 18). 

The principal meal, however, was the Set7rvo>, 
It was usually taken rather late in the day, fre- 
quently not before sunset. (Lysias, c. JEratostk 
p. 26.) Aristophanes (EcgI 652) says, 

Sray p be/edTouv rb crroixe?oj' Xmaphv xoapuv 
iid deiTCPOP. 

But in order to ascertain the time meant by 
SeKdirovp rh arroix^^op, the reader is referred to 
the article Horologium. 

The Athenians were a social people, and wore 
very fond of dining in company. Entertaimnents 
were usually given, both in the heroic ages and 
latter times, when sacrifices were offered to the 
gods, either on public or private occasions ; and 
also on the anniversaiy of the birthdays of mem- 
bers of the family, or»of illustrious persons, whether 
living or dead. Plutarch (Symp. viii. 1. § 1) 
speaks of an entertainment being given on the 
anniversary of the birthdays both of Socrates and 
Plato, 

When young men wished to dine together they 
frequently contributed each a certain sum of money, 
called <jvp€oX’f}, or brought their own provisions 
with them. When the first plan was adopted, 
they were said drrh (rvpSoXm beiTveiv, and one 
individual was usually entrusted with the money 
to procure the provisions, and make all the neces- 
sary preparations. Thus we read in Terence 
(Eunuch^ iii. 4) — 

‘‘ Heri aliquot adolescentuli coimus in Piraeo, 

In himc diem ut de symbolis essemus. Chacream 
ei 4:ei 

Praefecimus : dati annuli : locus, tempus consti- 
tutum est.” 

This kind of entertainment in which each guest 
contributed to the expense, is mentioned in Homer 
(Od, i. 226) under the name of tpavos. 

An entertainment in which each person brought 
his own provisions with him, or at least con- 
tributed something to the general stock, was called 
Sewrvov hrh (nruplSor, because the provisions were 
brought in baskets. (Athen. viiL p. 365.) This kind 
of entertainment is also spoken- of by Xcnoplmn 
(Mm, iii. 14. § 1). 

The most usual kind of entertainments, how- 
ever, were those in which a person invited his 
friends to his own house. It was expected that tiny 
should come dressed with more than ordinary care, 
and also have bathed shortly before j lienee, when 
Socrates was going to an entertoinment at Aga- 
thon’s, we are told that he both washed and put 
on his slioes, — things which he seldom did, (Plato, 
Syjup, c, 2. p. 174.) As soon os the guests arrived 
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at tile house of tlieir host, their shoes or sandals 
were taken oft’ by the slaves, and their feet washed 
(uToXv€Lv and In ancient works of 

art we frequently see a slave or other person re 
presented in the act of taking oft the shoes of the 
guests, of which an example is given, from a terra 
cotta in the British Museum, in p. 308. After 
their feet had been washed, the guests reclined on 
the KXivaL or conches (Kal e ^epr] rby 

rraida, %vol fcaranhiro, Plato, Symp. c, 3. p. IT'S), 

It has already been remarked that Homer never 
describes persons as reclining, but always as sitting 
at their meals ; but at what time the change was 
introduced is uncertain. Muller (Doi'itms, lY. 3. 
§ 1) concludes from a fragment of Aleman, quoted 
by Athenaous (hi. p. Ill), that the Spartans wore 
accustomed to recline at their meals as early as the 
time of Alcraari. The Dorians of Crete always 
sat ; but the Athenians, like the Spartans, were 
accustomed to rcclme. The Clreek women and 
children, however, like the Roman, continued to 
sit at their meals, as we find them represented in 
ancient works of art. 

It was usual for only two person.s to recline on 
each couch. Thus Agathou says to Aristodcmiis, 
2i> 5% ^Api<rr6b7)fX€, Trap* *Epv^ifiaxov imraicXiuou: 
and to Socrates, Aeupo, SctJ/tpaxey, Trap’ iyb icard^ 
KGicro (Plato, Sf/mp. c. 3, 4. p. 175). Also at a 
banquet given by Attaginiis of Thebes to fii’ty 
J'ersians and fifty Greeks, wo are told tliat one 
Persian and one Oreck reclined on (‘ach couch. 
In ancient works of art we usually see the giu‘sts 
represented in this way ; but sometimes there is a 
larger number on one long KXipr} : see the cut 
under the article Symposium. The mannet in 
which they reclined, the (rxvp<^ mraKXlcrecas^ 
as Plutarch (Symp. v. 6) calls it, will he under- 
stood by referring to the woodcut already men- 
tioned, where the guests are represented reclining 
with tlieir left anus on striped pillows (virayiccipLa), 
and liaving their right free ; whence Lucian 
{L(>,nph. c. (J) speaks of irr’’ kyicSivos 

After the guests had placed themselves on the 
KXlpaif the slaves brought in water to wash tlnur 
hands (05oop /caret ^b6$ri), ThcBiibsccpicnt 

proceedings of the dinner are briefly described in 
two lines of Aristophanes iVesp, Pdld),* 

"T5etfp mrh xecpds' r^y rpavriCas 

AeiTrvovpey avopev4.fi peB''' crvepdofiey 

The dinner was then served up ; whence we read 
in Aristophanes, and elsewhere, of rh rpaveCas 
eifrtp^peiPf by which expression we are to under- 
stand not merely the dishes, but the tables them- 
selves. (Philoxen, ap. Alim, iv. p. 146, f.) It ap- 
pears that a table, with provisions upon it, was 
placed before each kXipt}* and thus we find in all 
andent works of art, which represent banquets or 
symposia, a small table or tripod placed before the 
fcXiv% and when there arc more than two persons 
on the Kkip% several of such tables. These tables 
are evidently small enough to he moved with 
ease. 

In eating, the Greeks had no knives or forks, 
but made use of their fingers only, except in eat- 
ing soups or other liquids, which they partook of 
by means of a spoon, called pvorrtkrj, pMrpov^ or 
fi^atTpos, Sometimes they used instead of a spoon, 
a hollowed piece of bread, also called pv(rrlx% 
(Pollux, vi 87, X. 8.9 ; Aristoph. Jilpdi, 1164 ; 
Suidas, s, v, fiv(rrlXp.) After eating they wiped 
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their fingers on pieces of bread, called dvopaybaAtai. 
(Pollux, vi. 93.) They did not use any cloths or 
napkins ; the xeipoyua/erpa and e/c/^ayefa, which 
are sometimes mentioned (Pollux, I c.), were towels’; 
which were only used when they washed their 
hands. 

It appears that the arrangement of tlic dinner 
was entrusted to certain slaves. (Plato, Si/iup. c. 3. 

р. 175.) The one who had the chief management 
of it was called rpave^ovods or rpave(oK6pos 
(Athcn. iv. p. 170, e. ; Pollux, lii. 41, vi. 13). 

It would exceed the limits of this work to give 
an account of the different di.slies which were in- 
troduced at a Greek dinner, though their numher 
is far below those wliich were usually partaken 
of at a Homan entertainment. The most common 
food among the Greeks was the pd(a (Dor. pddSa\ 
a kind of frumenty or soft cake, wliich was pre- 
pared in different ways, as appears hy the various 
names which wore gnen to it. (Pollux, \i. 76.) 
Tlie pdCa is frecjiiently mentioned by Aristophanes. 
The cpva-T^ pd^a, of which Philocleon partakes on 
i-eturning home from the courts (Aristoph. Vesp. 
CIO), is said by the Scholiast to have bcfui made 
of barley and wine. The pd(a continued to the 
late.st times to be the common food of the lower 
cla.SHos. 'Wheatem or barley bread was tlic second 
most usual species of food ; it was sometimes made 
at home, but more usually bought at the market of 
the dprovS>Kai or dprovdokibcs. The vc‘getables 
ordinarily eaten wiu'e mallows (pakdxr}), lettuces 
(3-p£5a|), cabbages {l)d<pavoC),^ beans (xiiajuoi), 
lentils (^aKoi)^ Ac. IVik was the most favourite 
animal food, as was the case among the Romans ; 
Plutarch {Symp, iv. 5. § i) calls it rh diKaiSrarop 
/epeW. Sausages also wau’o V(*ry commonly eaten. 
It is a curious fact, wdiich Plato (IM Jpp. iii. 

с. 13. p. 401) has remarked, that wm never road 

in Homer of the heroes partaking of fish. In later 
tim(‘s, however, fish was mm of the most finourite 
foods of the Greeks, insomuch so that the name of 
b^op w'as applied to it /car* (At hen. vii. 

p. 276, c.) A minute account of the fisluss which 
the Greeks were accustomed to eat, is givon at the 
end of the seventh bo(/k of Atlmnaeiia, arnuigcd in 
alphabetical order. 

The ordinary rncal for the family was cooked 
hy the mistress of the housf’, or hy the ieniale 
slaves under her direction ; Init for special occa- 
sions professional cooks (pdyeipoi) were lured, of 
whom there appear to have been a great numhm’. 
(Diog. Laert il 72.) They are frequently mmi- 
tioned ill ths fragments of the comic poets ; and 
those who were acquainted with all tlic refiite- 
ments of tlieir art were in gn^at demand in other 
parts of Greece besides tluur own country. 
Sicilian cooks, however, had the greate,-,t reputa- 
tion (Plato, he Ilep, ili. c. 13. p. 481), and a 
Sicilian hook on cookery by one Mitliaecus is 
inentioijcd in the Gorgias of Plato (c, l.'>6. p. 518. 
Compare Maxim, 'J’yr. D/hx iv. /i) ; hut tlw most 
celebrated work on the subject was the Tmrpi}- 
Xoyla of Archestratus. (Atliem iii. p, 104, h.) 

A dinner given hy tm opulent Athenian usually 
consisted of two courHCiS, called rcspiictively vp&rm 
\ rpdve^ai and Sebrepat rpdve(m. p 0 llux'(vi. 83), 
indeed, speaks of three courses, which was the 
number at a Roman dinner ; and in the same 
way wo find other writers under the Eoman 
empire spotiking of three courses at Greek din- 
ners; but before the Roman cpnquesi of Oredee 

X 
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and tliG introduction of Roman customs, we only 
read of two courses. The first course embraced 
the whole of wluit wo consider the dinner, namely, 
fish, poultry, meat, &c. ; the second, which cor- 
responds to our dessert and the Roman hellariti, 
consisted of different Muds of fruit, sweetmeats, 
confections, &c. 

When the first course \vas finished the tables 
were taken aAvay [aXpeiv, arralpeiu, hraipeiVy 
acpaipeTp^ iK(l>ipeLif\ jSacrrdCsiv rds TpaTre'Cas), and 
water was given to the guests for the purpose of 
washing thkr hands. Crowis made of garlands of 
tlowers'were also then given to them, as well as 
various kinds of pcTfumes. (Pliilyll. ajp. Athn, is. 
p. 403, e.) Wine was not drunk till the first 
course was finished ; hut as soon as the guests 
had v ashed their hands, unmixed wine was intro- 
duced in a large goblet, called fxerdpLTrrpop or ^era- 
yiTcrpis, of which each drank a little, after pouring 
out a small (piaiitity as a lihation. This liha- 
tion was said to bo made to the “ good spirit ” 
{ayadov dalpovos\ and was usually accorapanii'd 
with the singing of the paean and the playing of 
Qiitcs. After this libation mixt'd wine was 
brought in, and with their first cup tlie guests 
drank to Aihs :S,ccrripos. (Xen. S^ip. ii. 1 ; Plato, 
,Sptip. c. 4. p. 176 ; l)iod. Sic. iv. 3 Suidas, u. 
’AyaOou Aaipovos.) With the (rrrovBai, the B€7iryov 
closed ; and at the introduction of the dessert 
(Seiirepat rpaTte(ai) the Trdroy, crup.Tr6criop^ or 
iwpos commenced, of which an account is given in 
the article Symposium. (Becker, Chanklas, vol. i. 
pp. 411—450.) 

2. Roman. In the following account of Roman 
meals, we take the ordinary life of the middle ranks 
of society in the Augustan age, noticing incidentally 
the most remarkable deviations, either on the side 
of primitive simplicity or of late refinement. 

The meal with which the Roman sometimes be- 
gan the day was the jentnculum, a word derived, 
as Isidore would have us believe, ajejunio soinmda, 
and answering to the Greek dicpdrurfia.. Festus 
tells us that it was also called premdiau/a or hilatim. 
Though by no means uncommon, it does not ap- 
pear to have been usual, except in the case of' 
children, or sick persons, or the luxurious, or, as 
Nonius adds {De Re Cib. i, 4), of labouring men. 
An irr<‘gular meal (if we may so express it) was 
not likely to have any very ngular time : two epi- 
grams of Martial, however, seem to fix the hour at 
about three or four o’clock in the morning. (Mart. 
JSp. xiv. 233, viii. 67, 9.) Bread, as wo learn 
from the epigram just (j noted, formed the substan- 
tial part of this early breakfast, to which cheese 
(A pul. Met. i. p. no,* ed. Francof. 1 621 ), or dried 
fruit, as dates and riusins (Suet. Aup;. 76) were 
sometimes added. The Jmtaculum of YitelHus 
(Biict. Vit c. 7, c. 13) was doubtless of a mote 
solid character ; hut this wiis a case of monstrous 
luxury. 

Next followed the prmdium or luncheon, with 
persons of simple habits a frugal meal — ' 

‘‘ Quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durarc.’^ 

Ilor. SaL I 6, l27, 126* 

As Horace himself describes it in another place 
(RaL il 2. 17), 

“ Cum sale panis 

Latrantom stomaclmm bene lonict,” 
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agreeably with Seneca’s account (A)?. 81), Fanis 
delude siccus et sine mensa prandiiim^ post quod 
noil sunt lavandae mamis. From the latter pas- 
sage WG learn incidentally that it was a hasty 
meal, such as sailors (Juv. Sat. vi. 101) and soldiers 
(Lh. xxviii. 14) partook of when on duty, with- 
out sitting down. The prandium seems to have 
originated in these military meals, and a doubt has 
been entertained whether in their ordinary life the 
Romans took food more than once in the day. 
Pliny [Ep. iii. 5) speaks of Aufidius Bassns as fol- 
lowing the andmt custom in taking luncheon ; hut 
again {Ep. iii. 1 ), in describing the manners of an 
old-fashioned person, he mentions no other meal 
but the coc7ia. The following references (Sen, Ep. 
87 ; Cic. ad Att, v. 1 ; Mart. vi. 64) seem to prove 
that luncheon was a usual meal, although it can- 
not be supposed that there were many who, like 
Vitelliiis, could avail themselves of all the various 
times which the different fixshions of the day al- 
low'cd (Suet. VU. 13). It would evidently bo 
absurd, however, to lay downi uniform rules for 
matters of individual caprice, or of fashion at best. 

The pia.7idmm^ called by Suetonius (Amp 78) 
cihus mo’idiatms, wms usually taken about twelve 
or one o’clock. (Suet. Cal. 58, Claud. 34.) For 
the luxurious palate, as w^e gather incidentally 
from Horace's satires, very different provision was 
made from what was described above as his own 
simple repast. Fish ^vas a rcrpiisite of the table 
(Sat ii. 2. 16) — ■ 

“ Foris est promus, ct atrurn 
Defendens pisces hyemat mare,” 

to which the choicest wines, sweetened with the 
finest honey, were to be added — 

Nisi Hymeitia mella Falerno 
Ne bibeiis diluta,” 

which latter practice is condemned by the learned 
gastronomer (Sat. ii. 4. 26), who recommends a 
weaker mixture — 

“ Lcni praccordia mulso 
Proluoris melius,” 

and gravely advises to finish with mulberries fresh 
gathered in the morning (Ibid. 21 — 23 j see Tate’s 
Horace., 2nd cd. pp. 97 — 106). 

The words of Festus, coma ajmd antiques dice- 
halur quod nunc prandium^ have given much trouble 
to the critics, perhaps needlessly, when we remem- 
ber the change of hours in our own country. If 
we translate coma^ as according to our notions we 
ought to do, by “ dinner,” they describe exactly 
the alteration of our own manners daring the last 
century. The analogy of the Greek word 5e?7rroi', 
which, according to Athenaeus, was used in a 
similar wmy for dpicrrop^ also affords assistance. 
Another meal, tenned meimda., is mentioned by 
Isidore and Festus, for which several refined dis- 
tinctions are proposed ; but it is not certain that 
it really differed from the prandium. 

The table, whicb was made of citron, maple-wood, 
or even of ivory (Juv. Sat. xi.), was covered with 
a mmteh, and each of the different courses, some- 
timi^s amounting to seven (Juv. Sat. i. 95), served 
upon a femdum or waiter. lu the “ munda 
supellex” of Horace, great care was taken 

Ne turpe toral, ne sordida mappa 
Corrngot nates ; ne non et cantharus et lanx 
Ostendat tibi to.” Ep. i. 5. 22—24. 
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And on tlie same occasion, tlie whole dinner, which 
consistcfl of vegetables, v as served up oil a single 
platter (v. 2)« 

To return to our description, the dinner iisuall 3 ' 
consisted of three courses : hrst, the jironmhis or 
anteco 67 ia (Cic. adFam. ix. 20), called also gwsHdio 
(Potion. Sut. 31), made up of all sorts of* stimu- 
lants to the appctit(‘, such as those desciibed hy 
Horace {8aL ii. 8. 0), 

“ Eapiila, lactucae, radices, qualia lassuni 

Peincllunt stomach um, siser, alec, faecula Coa.” 

Eggs also (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 20 ; Ilor. Sat i. 3. 6) 
were so indispensalile to the fir»t couisc that 
they almost giive a name to it {ah ova U^qm ad 
mala). In the qtroinulsii, of Trimalcliio’s supper 
(Petron. 31) — prohahl^’’ designed as a satire on 
the craperor Nero^ — an ass ot Coiinthian brass is 
introduced, hearing two panniers, one of white, 
the other of hlnck" olives, covered with two large 
dishes inscribed with Tiinialchuds name. ^ Next 
conic dormice (glars) on small bridges sprlnhlcd 
with po]»]),y-see(i and honey, and hot sausages {lorna- 
adit) on a silvt'r gridiron (cratietda)^ with B>nuan 
prunes and pomegraiiat(‘ berries underneath. These, 
however, wens imperial luxuries ; tlic frugality of 
Martial only allowed of lettuci^ and Sicciiian olives ; 
indeed lie liimself tells us that the promukis was 
a refinement of modern luxury {Ejk xln. 14. 1). 
Macrobiins (Sat ii. 9) has loft an aiitlientic record 
of a coma jttmfijwuiii (si'o ilor. Chrw. ii. 14. 28), 
given by Lentulus on his election to the oflico of 
llanien, 'in which the first course alone wa.s made 
up of the fullov ing dishes : — Several kinds o( 
shell-ilsh (er/uni, oitimte cm/uc, pc/o/vV/c.s', »pond}/lt\ 
(/lgcuniarkh% mttrkrs pnrpurae,., bahmi albi el 
Vit/ri), thrushes, asparagus, a fatted hen {gallina 
alidk)^ beecaficocs (jiceJulm)^ nettles {uHkae\ 
the haunches of a goat and wild hoar {liimhi rupra- 
gini^ apnupd)^ rich meats made into pasties {(dHUa 
e,iV yh/vwn* bu‘o/wy«), many of which are twice re- 
peated in tlie inventory. 

It would far exceed the Imiits of this work even 
to mention all the dishes which Ibnned the second 
course, of a Homan dinner, which, whoever likes, 
may find minutely described in Bulengeriis. {Da 
(hmyFh% ii. and 'iil) Of birds, Um Uuinea hen 
(J/hi «nw),the pheasant (phmiunoy m cnlh'd from 
PiniHis, a, river of Colchis), and the thrash, wen^ 
most in repute ; the Uver of a capon steeped in 
milk (Eiiny), and bcccaficoes {ficcdulae) dressed 
with pepper, were held a delicacy. ^ (Mart iib 5.) 
'J'hc piracock, according to Macrobius {Sat ii. 0), 
was first introduced liy Ilortcnsius the orator, at 
an inaugural supper, and ^acquired such repute 
among the Roman gourmands as to be com- 
moldy sold for iifty denarii. Other birds are 
mmitioncd, as the duck {anas^ Mart xiil 52), 
especially its lieiul and breast ; the woodeoek 
{(dhtgmi)., the turtle, ai^d flamingo (p/teenkopfm% 
Mart, xiil 71), the tongue of which, Martial tidls 
UH, especially commeiKlod itself to the dcHente 
palate. Of 'fish, the variety was perhaps still 
greater : the charr (scrtn/.s), the turbot {rhmhm)^ 
the sturgeon {artpemcr)^ the mullet (mtdltm)^ 
were highly prized, and dreswd in the most 
various fashions, hi the lianqtiet of Nasidiomxs, 
an cel k brought, garnished with |>rawiis swim- 
ming in the sauce, (Mart Xenia, xiil) Of solid 
meat, pork seems to have hcow the favourite dish, 
especially sucking-pig (Mart xiil 41) ; iho paps 
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of a sow served up in milk ('•hitmen. Ibid. Mp. 44), 
the flitch of bacon {pciaso, Fp. 55), the womb of 
a sow {t'ldva, FJp. 58), are all mentioned by 
Martial. Boar’s liesh and venison were alftO in 
high repute, especially the former, described liy 
Juvenal {Std i. 141) as anmial jti'opter ccMi'ltia 
natum. Condiments were added to most of 
the.se dishes : such were the mziria, a kind of 
pickle made from the tunny fish (Mart, xiil 103) ; 
the garum soaurum, made from the intestines of 
the mackerel {scomhee), so called because brought 
from abroad ; alee, a sort of brine ; the sedi- 
ment of wine, &c., for the receipts of v/hieh we 
must again refer the reader to Catius’s learned 
instructor. (Hor. Sat. li. 4.) Several kinds of 
fungi {Ibid. v. 20) are mentioned, triifies (hulefi), 
muhlirooms (tuhcrcs), which cither made dishes by 
thcin.selves, or formed the garniture for larger dishes. 

It imust not be supposed that the at f isles of im- 
perial Rome weie at all hohiiid ourselves iu the 
preparation and arrangements of the table. In a 
largo liouscliold, the functionaries to whom this 
important part of domestic economy was entrusted 
Vv'ero foim, the butler ( the cook {ardd- 
mugaus)^ the arranger of the dishes {slntdor), 
and the carver {carplvr or seisstir). Carving was 
taught as an art, and, according to PetroTnus (35, 
3by, performed to the sound of imiHie, with appro- 
priate gesticulations (Juv. Sui. v, 121), 

Nec minlino sane discrimine refert 

Quo viiltu Icpores efc quo galhiia sccetur.” 

Tn the supper of Petronius, a large ronnd tray 
(ferculum, rtpnsifuriim) is brought in, vvitli the 
sign,s of the zodiac figured all round it, upon each 
of which the artkie {siruetar) had placed some ap- 
propriate viand, a goose on Aijuariiis a pair of 
scales with tarts {serihlHae) and cliec^sccukcs ( ph^ 
miliie) in each scale on Libra, tScc. Jn the miildlc 
was placed a hive supported liy delicate hiTliagm 
Presently four slaves <'orno forward dancing to the 
bound of music, and take awa,y the upper part of 
tlio dish ; beneath appear all kinds of diussed 
meats ; a hare with w'i«g.H, to imitate Peg'asus, 
in the middle ; and four figures of Marsyas at the 
corners, pouring hot sauce {garum pipemltm) over 
the fish, that were swimming in the Ruripms be- 
low. Bo entirely bad the Romans loiit all shame 
of luxury, since the days when CinciiLs, in support- 
ing the Fannian law, charged his own age with 
the enormity of introducing the ptmyis Trojanus 
(a sort of pudding stuffed with tli(‘ llesli of other 
animals, Macrob. Sat ii. 2). 

The bcllaria or dessert, to which Horace al]ude.s 
when ho says of Tigellius ah am Usque ud ma(a, 
diaref, consisted of fruits (which the Romaim 
usually ate uncooked), such a»s almonds {(emggdahe), 
dried grapes (miim jtio.s'.sYi'c), dates {pafmulae, himgt* 
/tie, daefijH) ; of sweotnieath and confectiouH, called 
editlut mellila, dulemria, such m cheesocukes (cu-> 
pediae, (Tustnla, liha, plaeettlae, urhlagani)^ almond 
cak(‘.s (roplae), larts {scrihlilae), whence the niakqr 
<)f them was called pklor d ulna dm, jdaceuiarius, 
Ulmrim., &c. 

We will now snppoge the fable Kpimd and the 
guests asHcmbh^d, each with his wappa or napkin 
(Mart, xii, 20), and in his dhmer dross, called 
coanafvda or mhiiorm, usually of a bright colour 
(Petron. c. 21 ), and variegated with fiowOT. First 
they took off their shoes for fear of soiling the 
couch (Mari iii which was often inlaid with 
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ivory or tortoisesliell, and covered with cloth of 
gold. Next they laid down to eat (Hor. SuL 

i. 4. 39), the head resting on the left elbow and 
supported by cushions. (Mart, lii, 8.) Theie 
were usually, but not always, three on the same 
couch (Hor. SaL i. 4. 86), the middle place being 
esteemed the most honourable. Around the tables 
stood the servants {nimisiri) clothed in a tunic 
(Hor. Sat, ii. G 107), and giit with napkins (Suet. 
Oal. 26 ) : some removed the dishes and wiped the 
tables with a rough cloth (gausape, Hor. Sat. li. 
8. 11), others gave the guests water for their 
hands, or cooled the room with fans. (Mart. lii. 
82.) Here stood an Eastern youth (Juv. Sat. v. 
5,5) behind his master’s couch, ready to answer 
the noise of the fingers {digiti crepitus,^ Mart. vi. 
89), while others bore a large platter {'inazommum) 
of different kinds of meat to the guests. (Hor. Sat 

ii. 8. 86.) 

Whatever changes of iashion had taken place 
since primitive times, the coena in Cicero’s day 
(ad Ait. ix. 7) was at all events an evening meal 
It was usual to bathe about two o’clock and dine 
at three, hours which seem to have been observed, ^ 
at least by the higher classes, long after the Au- 
gustan age. (Mart. iv. 8. 6, xi. 53. 3 ; Cic. ad ' 
Fam. ix. 26 ; Plin. Ep, iii. 1.) When Juvenal 
mentions two o’clock as a dinner hour, he evi- 
dently means a censure on the luxmy of the person 
named (Sat. i. 49, 50), 

“ Exul ab octma Marius hibit.” 

In the banquet of Nasidienus, about the same hour 
is intended when Horace says to Fundanius, 

“ Nam mihi quaerenti convivain dictus here illic 
De medio potare die.” 

Horace and Maecenas used to dine at a late 
liour about sunset. (Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 33, Ep. i. 
5. 3.) Perhaps the various statements of classical 
authors upon this subject can only be reconciled by 
supposing that with the Romans, as with ourselves, 
there was a great variety of hours in the different 
ranks of society. 

Dinner was sot out in a room called coenatlo or 
diaeta (which two words perhaps conveyed to a 
liomaii car nearly the same distinction as our 
dining-room and parlour). The cuemiUo, in rich 
men’s houses, was fitted up with great magnificence. 
(Sen. Ep. 90.) Suetonius (Nero, 31) mentions a 
supper-room in the golden palace of Nero, con- 
structed like a theatre, with shifting scones to 
change with every course. In the midst of the 
c(jenatio wore set three couches (tridinm), answer- 
ing in shape to the square, as the long semicircular 
couches (dgniata) did to the oval tables. An 
account of the disposition of the couches, and of 
the place which each guest occupied, is given in 
the article Triclinium. 

The Greeks and Romans were accustomed, in 
later times, to recline at their meals ; though this 
}>racticG could not have been of great antiquity in 
Greece, since Homer never describes persons as 
reclining, but always as sitting, at their meals. 
Isidore of Seville (Orig.xx^ U) also attributes 
the same practice to the ancient Romans, Even 
in the time of the early Roman emperors, children 
in families of the highest rank used to sU together 
at an inferior table, while their fathers and elders 
reclined on couches at the upper part of the room. : 
(Tacit. Ann. xiii, 16 j Buot, Aitg.' 65, Claud. 32.) j 
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Roman ladies continued the practice of sitting 
at table, even after the recumbent position had 
become common with the other sex. (Varro, ap. 
Ibid. Ong. xx. 1 1 ; Val. Max. li. 1. § 3.) It ap- 
pears to have been considered more decent, and 
more agreeable to the severity and purity of ancient 
manners, for women to sit, more especially if many 
persons were present. But, on the other hand, w'e 
find cases of women reclining, where there was 
conceived to be nothing hold or indelicate in their 
posture. In some of the has-reliefs, representing 
the visit of Bacchus to Icarus, Erigone, instead of 
sitting on the couch, reclines upon it in the bosom 
of her father. In Juvenal (Sat ii. 1 20) a bride 
reclines at the marriage supper on the bosom of 
her husband ; which is illustrated by the following 
woodcut, taken from Montfaucon (Ani. Eoep.Suppl. 

iii. 66). 



It scorns intended to represent a scone of perfect 
matrimonial felicity. The husband and wife re- 
cline on a sofa of rich materials. A three-legged 
table is spread with viands before them. Their 
two sons are in front of the sofa, one of them sit- 
ting, in the maimer above described, on a low 
stool, and playing with the dog. Several females 
and a boy arc performing a piece of music for the 
entertainment of the married pair. 

It has been already remarked that, before lying 
down, the shoes or sandals were taken off. In all 
the ancient paintings and bas-reliefs illustrative of 
this subject, we see the guests reclining with naked 
feetj and in those of them which contain the 
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favourite subject of the visit of Bacchus to Icarus, 
we observe a faun performing for Bacchus this 
office. The preceding woodcut, taken from a terra 
cotta m the British Museum, representing this 
subject, both shows the naked feet of Icarus, who 
has partly raised himself from his couch to welcome 
his guest, and also that Bacchus has one of his 
feet already naked, whilst the faun is in the act of 
removing the shoe from the other. [B. J.] 

COENA'CULUM. [Domits.] 

COENA^TIO. [CoKNA, p. 308, a.] 
COENATOGilA. [Coena, p. 307, h. ; Syn- 
thesis.] 

COGNA'TI. The following passage of Ulpian 
{Frag. tit. 20, § 1 ) will explain the meaning of 
this term : — 

The hereditatcs of intestate ingcnui belong in 
the first place to their sui licredes, that is, children 
who are in the power of the parent, and those who 
aie in the place of clnldren (as grandchildren for 
instance) ; n there are no sui licredes, it belongs to 
the coiisaiigiunei, that is, brothers and sistiTs by 
tlie same fatluu- (it was not necessary that tlicy 
should be liy the same mother) ; if tlicre arc no 
consauguinei, it ladongs to the lemaiuing nearest 
agnati, that is, to tlu' cogiiali of the male sex, who 
tiace their descent through males, and are of the 
same familia. And this is provided by a law 
of the Twelve Tables; — tutcslato montur ctti 
sms f/eres nee esait, agualus jproa'lmus faniiUanL 
habetuF 

(lognati are all those who, according to the J us 
(lentium or Jus Natiirale, are sprung from one per- 
son, whether male or female (cognati . , quasi ex 
nnonati, Dig. 38. tit. 8. s. 1, § 1.). Pure Naturalis 
Cognatio exists between a woman, who is not in 
manu, and her children, whether hom in marriage 
or not ; and among all persons who are akin merely 
through the motlier, without any respect to mar- 
riage. Consequent!}^, children of one mother be- 
gotten in marriage and not begotten in marriage, 
and children of one mother begotten in marriage by 
dilferent fathmss, are cognati. Tlie natural relation- 
shij) by procreation was called naturalis, as oj)- 
]johed to cognatio civil is or legitinia, which, though 
founded on the nalnralis cognatio, received from 
positive law a distinct character. This naturalis 
cognatio was often simply eaOed cognatio, and the 
civilis or legitinia was called agiiatio. Naturalis 
cognatio tlum, simply in itself, was no civilis cog- 
natio ; but agnatio was both cognatio naturalis and 
civilk 

A correct notion of the term agnatus cannot bo 
had without KdeiTing to the notion of the patria 
jiotestas, and to one of the senses of the word 
familia. In one sense, thou, farailia signifies all 
those free persons who are in the power (in patria 
ptitestatc mamive) of the sJiine Roman citizen, who 
was paterfamilias, or head of a familia ; and in 
this stmse familia signifies all those who arc united 
in one body by this common bond. It is a gCiu*rai 
term which comprehends all the agnati The 
legitimate children of sons who were not eman- 
cipated were in the patria potestas, consequently 
formed part of the familia, and were agnati. 
Adopted children were also in the adoptive father’s 
power ; and consequently were agnati, though they 
were not naturales cognati. Accordingly, if the 
legal agnatio, which arose from adoption, was dis- 
solved by emancipation, there renmined no cognatio : 
but if tlie agnatio, which arose from cognatio, was 
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' dissolved hy emancipation, there still remained tlie 
natuialis cognatio. The paterfamilias mamtaiiied 
I his power over his familia so long as he lived, ex- 
I cept over those vvdio were emancipated, or passed 
into another familia, or in any way sustained a 
demimitio capitis. On his death, the common bond 
of the patria potestas was dissolved, and his sons 
became respectively heads of families ; that is, of 
persons who were in their power, or, with respect 
to one another, were agnati. But all these persons 
continued to be members of the same familia ; that 
is, they were still agnati, and consequentl 3 »- the 
agnatio subsisted among persons so long as they 
could trace hack their descent through males to one 
common paterfamilias. 

Agnati, then, may be briefly explained to be 
those “ who would be in the patria potestas, or m 
Jus, as a wiie in niia/us vui, or in the maims of a 
son who is in the father’s power, i* the jiaterfiimi- 
lias were alive ; and tins is true whether such 
persons ever weic actually so or not.’’ (Hugo, 
Lehrbueh, A.c.) 

The imperfection of an individual, as a living 
being, is completed, First, hy marriagig which unites 
two piTsons of dilhu'ent sexes in a society for life. 
Second, the imperfection of an individual whicli 
arises from his limited existence, is completed in 
the institution of Homan law in the patria potestas, 
to which is att'iehed, partly as a further develop- 
ment, partly as a more natural or less legal anahij^ty, 
kinship : “ as a further devffiopinent in agnatio, 
which is onty the residuum of a prcvimis existing 
patria potestas with c instant coutiimation ; as a 
natural analogy in cognatio, in whieli tlio jus gen- 
tium recognises the crimnmnity of individuals 
which rests on descent, as the jus civile in 
agnatio.” (Savign^-, Fgstem, &€. vol. i, p. 343 , &e.) 

We must suppose then, in order to obtain a 
dear notion of agnatio, tliat if thc‘ male irom 
whom the agnati claim a common deacimt were 
alive, and they were all in his power, or in his 
munus, or in the maim.s of those who are in his 
power, they would all be agnati. In order, then, 
that agnatio may subsist among persons, the 
male from whom the descent i.s claimed must have 
lost his patria potestas by death on(y, and not hy 
' any capitis demimitio, and consequently not hy 
any of his children passing into any other patria 
I potestos, or into the roan us viri, which would in 
' effect be passing into another agnatio ; for a {htsoji 
could not at the same time be an agnatus of two 
altogether different families. Accordingl}^, adoption 
dcsti'oyed the former agnatio, and the emancipa- 
tion of a son took away all his rights of agnatio, 
and his former agnati lost all their rights against 
him. 

Iffio legal definition (Gains, iii. 10) that agnati 
arc those who are connected b}’- hgitima cognatio, 
i and that legitima cognatio is the cognatio through 
persons of the male sex, must h<i viewed solely 
with reference to the natural relation ; for agnatio, 
as a civil institution, corapreh(*nd<‘d those who were 
adopted into the familia ; and further, those who 
were adopted out of the femilia lost their former 
agnatio. 

The moaning of consanguinoi bw already been 

f ivcn by Ulpian. 'Those who wore of the same 
lood by both parents, were sometimes called 
gonnani ; and consanguinoi wore those who had a 
common father only ; and utarini those who/'had a 
common mother only. 
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Tlxis talilo shows all tbo degrees of cogiiatio. 
The degree of relationship of any given person in 
this steinma, to the person with respect to whom 
the relationship is inquired after {is eave, Slc.), is 
indicated hy the figures attached to the several 
words. The Eoman iinmerals denote the degree 
of cognatio in the canon law ; and the Arabic 
nuincralSy the degrees in the lioman or Civil law. 
The latter mode of reckoning is adopted in Eng- 
luncl, in aseertaining the persons who are entitled 
as next oi' kin to the personal estate of an intestate. 
In the canon law, the ntiinher which expresses the 
collateral degrc'c is always the greater of the two 
nninbcrs (wlien tlay arc different) which express 
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the distance of the two parties from the common 
ancestor ; but in the civil law, tlie degree of re- 
lationship is ascertained by counting from either of 
the two persons to the other through the common 
ancestor. All those ivords on which the same 
Eoman, or the same Arabic, numerals occur, re- 
present persons who are in the same degree of 
cognatio, according to these respective laws, to the 
person is eave, &c. (Hugo, Lehrhuoli^ &c. ; Alare- 
zoll, Lehrhucli^ dec. ; Dig. 38. tit. 10, Dg Gmdihus^ 
&c. ; Ulpianus, Fmg. cd. Bdcking ; Bdcking, /?z- 
stitutianen,') [G. L.j 

CO'GNITOB.. [Actio.] 

COGNO/MEN. [Nomen.] 

COHERES. [Herbs.] 

COHORS. [Exercitus.] 

COLAURETAE (fcwAa/cpeTaq also called 
Ka)Aa 7 p€Tai), the name of very ancient magistrates 
at Athens, who had the management of all financial 
matters in the time of the kmg^. They arc said 
to have derived their name from collecting certain 
paits of the victims at sacrifices (ex tov dyeipeiv 
rdy KooXas). The legislature of Solon left the 
Colacrctae untouched; but Cleisthenes deprived 
them of the charge of the finances, winch he trans- 
ferred to the Apodcctac, who weio established in 
their stead. [Apodectae.] From this time the 
Colacretae had only to provide for the meals in the 
Prytancium, and subsequently had likewise to pay 
the fees to tlie dicasts, when the practice of paying 
the dicasts was introduced by Pericles. (Aristoph. 
rc,s77. 6*93, 724, with Schol. ; Etym. M. Phot. He- 
sycli. Suid. Tim. ; Ruhnk, ad Tim. Flat. Leuc. p. 1 7 1 ; 
liockh, FuhL JEcon. of Athens.,]). 173. &c., 2iicl ed.) 
COLLATIO BONOTiUAI. [Bonorum CoL- 

LATIO.] 

COLLEGATA'RIUS. [Legatum.J 
COLLE'GIUM. The persons who formed a 
collegium, were called coUegae or sodaks. The 
word collegmm properly expressed the notion of 
several persons being united in any office or for 
any common purpose (Liv. x, ] 3, 22 ; Tacit. A7in. 
iii. 31) ; it afterwards came to signify a body of 
persons, and the union which bound them together. 
The collegium was the krmpia of tlie Greeks. 

The notion of a collegium was as follows : — 
A collegium or corpus, as it was also called, must 
consist of three persons at least. (Dig. 50. tit. 1 6. 
s. 85.) Persons who legally formed such an asso- 
ciation were said corpus habere., which is equiva- 
lent to our phrase of being incorporutod ; and in 
later times they wore said to be corponiti^ and tlie 
body was called a corporath. Those who farmed 
the public revenues, mines, or salt works (salmac) 
might have a corpus. The powxw of forming such 
a collegium or socitdas (for this term also was 
used), was limited by various leges, senatuscon- 
sulta, and imperial constitutions. (Dig. 3. tit. 4.) 
Associations of individuals, who were entitled 
to have a corpus, could hold property in com- 
mon ; they could hold it, as the Eoman jurists 
remark, just as the state held property (res com- 
mwm). These collegia had a common chest, and 
could sue and be sued by their syndicus or actor. 
That which was due to the collegium or universitus 
(for this was a still more general term), was not 
due to the individuals of it ; and that which the 
collegium owed, was not the debt of the individuals. 
The property of the collegium was liable to be 
seized and sold for its debts. The collegium or 
universitas was governed by its own regulations, 
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wliicli miglit 1)0 any regulations tliat tlie members 
agreed upon, provided tlicy were not contrary to 
law: this provision, as Oaius conjectures (Uig. 
47. tit. 22), was derived from a law of Solon, 
which he quotes. The collegium still subsisted, 
tliough all the original members were changed. 
Collegia of all kinds may he viewed under two 
aspects, — as having some ohjcct of administration 
either public or not public, wliicdi object is often 
the main purpose for which they exist, or as being 
capable of holding property and contracting and 
owing obligations. As having some ohjcct of ad- 
ministration, they are viewed as units (magistratus 
municipales cum unum magistratum administrent, 
ctiam unius liominis vicem sustinent (Big. 50. tit. 1. 
s. 25). As having a capacity to hold propei ty, they 
are purely fictitious or artificial personages, and, 
con&eqiumtly, tliiis conceived, it is not all themeni- 
hers wlio are suppos(*d to compose tliis artificial 
person, Imt the memhers are the living persons by 
whose agency this artificial p'T&on docs tiie acts 
which arc necessary for the acquisition and admi- 
nistiation of its property''. It is only with reference 
to the purposes of ownc'rship ami contracts, that an 
artiiicial person has an (‘xisicnce as a jierson. Tlierc 
are Konu' furtlier remaiks under Univkrsitas. 

A lawfully constituted collegium was legiti- 
mum. Associations of individuals, which allected 
to act as collegia, but were forbidden by law, wcm'c 
called illicita. 

It does not appear bow collegia were forim^d, 
except that some were speUally established by legal 
authority. (Liv. v. 5(1, 52 ; riuet. Caes. 42, Au(j. 
32 ; Big. 3. tit, 4. s. 1.) Other collegia were 
probably formed by voluntary associations of indi- 
\i(luals under the provisions of some gonoml legal 
authority. This supposition would account for the 
fact of a great numluT of collegia being formed iu 
the course of time, and many of them being occa- 
sionally suppressed as not legitlma. 

Some of tlnese corporate bodies res(‘mhled our 
eompaiuLM or guilds ; such were the fabronim, pis- 
torum, &c. collegia, (Lampridius, Alajc. ^ShaerMs’, 
33.) Others were of a religious character ; such 
as the jjnntilicum, augurum, fratrum arvalmm 
collegia. Others were bodies concerned ahoxit 
government and administration ; as tril)unorum 
pk'bis (Fhv. xlii. 32), quaestormn, deciirionum 
collegia. The titles of numerous other collegia 
may he collected from the Boinan writers, and 
from inscriptions. 

According to the dcifmition of a collegium, the 
ccnisnls b(‘ing only two in number were not a col- 
legium, though each was called collcga with rc- 
sp<‘qt to the other, and their union in oliice was 
called collegium. The Homans never called the 
individual who, for the time, filled an oflicc of 
perpetual continuance, a universitas or collegium, 
for tliat would have been a contradiction in terms, 
which it has been reservod for modern tiiucb to 
introduri*, under the name of a corporation solo. 
But the notion of one person succeeding to all the 
rights of a predecessor was femtliar to the Homans 
in the case of a single lieres, and the same notion 
must have existed with respect to .individuals who 
held any oliice iu perpetual succession. 

According to Ulpian, a universitas, though re- 
duced to a single meniher, was still considered a 
uiiiversitas ; for the individual possessed all the 
rights of the universitas, and used the name by 
which it was distinguished. (Big, 3. tit, 4, s. 7.) 
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When a new member was taken into a colle- 
gium, he wa.«! said co-optml^ and the old members 
wore said with respect to liim, recipe} e in coller/ium. 
The mode of filling up vacancies would vary in dif- 
ferent collegia. 

Civitatcs and res puhlicae (civil coraniuiiities) 
and miinicipia (in the later sense of the term) 
were viewed as fictitious persons. 

According to Pliny (ISp. v. 7 ; Ulp. Fr. tit, 22. 
s. 5) res puhlicae and inimicipia could not take 
as hcres ; and the reason given is, that they were a 
corpus incertum, and so could not cemere hcretliki- 
tem; that is, do those acts which a hercs hinisolf 
must do in order to show that he consents to be a 
bores, for tlie lieros could not in this matter act 
by a representative. A res publica, thendhre, as 
being a fictitious person, could not do the necessary 
act. Municipia, like other fictitious pi'ChOiis, 
could, however, acfjuire property in other way.s, 
and ]>y means oi* other persons, whether bond or 
free (Dig. 41. tit. 2. s. 1. ^22) ; and they could 
take fideicommisha under the smuituseonsultum 
A {mm ianinn wdiich was passiA in the time of 
Hadrian, and extended to licita colhgia in the 
time of M. Aundiiis. (Big. 34. tit. 5. s, 21.) ily 
another senatu.sconsidtuin, tin* liberti of mnnicipia 
might make the mnnieijms their Iieredcs. The gods 
could not be made lieredtss, except such (hdties as 
possessed this lapamty by special senatuseon- 
sulta or impetial constitutioiiH, such as Jupiter 
'I'arpeiuH, A.c. (Ulp. Fr, tit. 22. s. 0.) By a con- 
stitution of Leo (Cod. vi. tit. 24. 8.12) dvitates 
obtained the capacity to take projierty as hereih'.s. 
As early as the time of Nerva and Hadrian, civi* 
taU‘8 could take legacies. 

Tliough civitatcs within the Roman emigre 
could not originally receive gifts by will, yet iu- 
chpendent states could ri*ceive gifts in that way 
(I’acit. Ann, iv. 43), a case which furnishes no 
objections to the statement above made by Pliny 
and Ulpian. In the same way the Roman state 
accepted the inheritance of Attalus, king of Per- 
gainus, a gift which mmo to them from a foreigner. 
4'hc Roman lawyers considered such a gift to he 
accepted hy the jus gentium, (Big. 3. tit 4 ; 47. 
tit 22 ; Savigny, &c. vol ii. p. 235. &c.) 

[ IJ NI VB!ISITa£ 1 [ G , T/. 1 

COLONATUS, COLO^NI. The Coloni of 
the later Xnqierial period formed a class of agri- 
culturists, whoso condition has been the subject of 
elaborate investigation. 

These Coloni were designated by the various 
names of Coloni, Rustici, (Iriginarii, Adscriptitii, 
Inquilini, Trilmtarii, CeiiKiti. " A p(*r,son might be- 
came a Coloims by birth, with refiu’enee to wbieli 
the term Originarius was used. When both the 
panmts wore Cohmi and belonged to the same 
master, the children W'ere Coloni, If the father 
was a Ctdomis and the motln*r a slave, or con- 
versidy, the children followed the condition of the 
mother. If the fatiK'r was free and the mother a 
Coloaa, the eliildren were Coloni and belonged to 
the master of the mother. If the father was a 
Coloims and the mntlier free, the children before 
the time of Justiniau followed the condition of the 
father: afterwards Justinian di'clarcd such chil- 
dren io be fr(*e, but finally bo reduced them to the 
condition of Coloni. If both parents were Coloni 
and belonged to different masters, it was finally 
fietthid that the masters should divMetho childrto 
between them, and if there an' odd one, it 
X 4 
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should go to the owner of the mother. If a man 
lived for thirty years as a Colomis, he became the 
Coloniis of the owner of the land on which he 
lived ; and though he was still free, he could 
not leave the laud: and a man who had pos- 
sessed for thirty years a colonus belonging to 
another, could defend himself against the claims of 
the former owner by the Praescriptio triginta an- 
norum. A constitution of Yaleiitmian III.^ de- 
clared how free persons might become Coloni by 
agreement ; and though there is neither this nor 
any similar regulation in the Code of Justinian, 
there is a passage which apparently recognizes 
that persons might become Coloni by such agree- 
ment. (Cod, xl tit. 47. B. 2'2.) 

The Coloni were not slaves, though their con- 
dition in certain respects was assimilated to that 
of slaves ; a circumstance which will explain their 
being called servi terrae, and sometimes being con- 
trasted with liberi. They had, however, connu- 
bium, which alone is a characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes them clearly from slaves. (Cod. xi. tit. 
47. s. 24.) But, like slaves, they were liable to 
corporal punishment, and they had no right of 
action against their master, whoso relation to 
them was expressed by the term Patronus. (Cod. 
Thcod. V. tit. 11.) The colonus was attached 
to the soil, and he could not be permanently 
separated from it by his own act, or by that 
of his patronus, or by the consent of tbe two. 
The patronus could sell the (‘state with the coloni, 
but neither of them without the other. (Cod. xi. 
tit. 47. 8. 2. 7.) Ho could, however, transfer 
superabundant coloni from one to another of Ins 
own estates. When an estate held in common 
was divided, married persons and I'clations were 
not to be separated. The ground ot there being 
no legal power of separating tbe coloni and the 
estate was the opinion tliac such an arrangement 
was favourable to agriculLurc, and there were also 
financial reasons for this rule of law, as will pre- 
sently appear. The only case in which the colonus 
could be sf'paratod from the land was that ot his 
becoming a soldier, which must bo considered to 
be done\vitii the patron’s consent, as the burden 
of recruiting the army was imposed on him, and in 
this instance the state dis})ensed with a general 
rule for reasons of public convenience. 

The colomis paid a certain yearly rent for the 
land on which he lived : the amount was fixed by 
custom and could not be raised ; but as the land- 
owner might attempt to raise it, the colonus had in 
such case for his protection a riglit of action 
against him, which was an exceptioii to the gene- 
ral rule above stated. (Cod, xi. tit. 47. s. 5.) 
There were, however, cases in which the rent was 
fixed hy agreement. ^ ^ i 

A further analogy between tbe condition of 
Servi and C<jh)ni appears from tbe fact of the pro- 
perty of Coloni being called their Peenlium. It is 
however, distinctly stated that they could bold pro- 
3 )crty (Cod. Theod. v. tit. 11) ; and tbe expressions 
which d.'clare that th(‘y could have nothing “ pro- 
pria’’ (Cod. xi. tit. 49. s.^2)^ seem merely to d(3- 
dare that it was not propria in the sense of their 
having p{»wer to alienate it, at least without the 
consent of their patronl It appears^ that a co- 
lenuS could ♦make a will, mid that if he made 
none, his property went to bis next of kin i for if 
n bishop, presbyter, deacon, Ac,, died intestate 
and without kin, his prop‘’^l^y church 
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or convent to which he belonged, except such as he 
had as a colonus, which went to his patronus, who 
with respect to his ownership of tlie land is called 
Bominus possessionis. (Cod. Theod. v. tit. 3.) 
Some classes of Coloni had a power of alienating 
their property. (Cod. xi. tit. 47. s. 23.) 

The land-tax due in respect of the land occupied 
by the colonus was paid hy the dominus ; but the 
coloni were liable to the payment of the poll-tax, 
though it was paid in the first instance hy the 
doramus who recovered it from the colonus. The 
liability of the colonus to a poll-tax explains why 
this class of persons was so important to the state, 
and why their condition could not be changed 
without the consent of tbe state. It was only 
when the colonus had lived as a free man for 
thirty years that he could maintain bis freedom by 
a praescriptio, but Justinian abolished this prae- 
scriptio, aud thus empowered the dominus to assert 
his right after any lapse of time. (Cod. xi. tit. 47. 
s. 23.) With respect to their liibility to the poll- 
tax, the coloni were called trihutarh, censiti or 
censilms ohtioxil, adscnptltii^ adseriptitiae conditionis^ 
and censibm cidmripti. This term adscriptio ap- 
pears to have no reference to their being attached 
to the land, but it refers to their liability to the 
poll-tax as being rated in the tax-books, and ac- 
cordingly we find that the Greek term for Ad- 
scriptitius is ’EmTr^ypeupos-. 

As the Coloni were not servi, and as the class 
of Latini and peregrini hardly existed in tbe later 
ages of the Empire, we must consider the Coloni 
t<) have had the Civitas, such as it then was ; and 
it is a consequence of this that they had connubiuin 
generally. A Constitution of Justinian, however 
{Nov 22. c. 1 7), declared the marriage of a colonus, 
who belonged to another person, and a free woman 
to be void. The Constitution does not seem 1o 
mean any thing else than that in this case the 
Emperor took away the Connpbium, whether for 
the reasons stated by Savigny, or for other reasons, 
is immatt'rial. This special exception, however, 
proves the general rule as to Connubiuin. 

The origin of these Coloni is uncertain. They 
appear to be referred to in one passage of the 
Digest (Dig. 30. s. 112), under the name of^ In- 
quilmus, a term which cert, only was sometimes 
applied to the whole class of Coloni. The ptissage 
states, that if a man bequeaths, as a legacy, the 
inquilini without the praedia to which they adhere 
{sine pmediis gmhus adhaerevit)^ it is a voici legacy. 
Savigny conceives that this passage may he ex- 
jdained without considering it to refer to the 
Coloni of whom we are speaking ; but the ex- 
planation that ho suggests, s'mms a very forced 
on.‘, and the same remark applies to his explanation 
of another passage in tbe Digest (50. tit. 15. s. 4). 
The condition of the old Clients seems to bear 
some relation to that of the Coloni, but all historical 
traces of one class growing out of tlie other are 
entirely wanting. 

Savigny observes that be does not perceive any 
historical connection between the villeins (tnllani) 
of modem Europe and the Coloni, though there is 
a strong resemblance between their respective con- 
ditions. There were, however, many important 
distinctions ; for instance, the villein services duo 
to the lord had nothing corresponding to them in 
the case of the Coloni, so far as we know. Some 
modern writers would hastily infer an historical 
connection of institutions which happen to have 
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rosemblancos. Littleton’s Tenures, section 172, 
&c., and Bracton (fol. 6. *24), may be consulted as 
to the incidents of Villeinage. 

This view of the condition of the Coloni is from 
Savigny’s Essay on the subject, which is translated 
in the Philological Museum, vol. ii. 

The question ol the origin of these Coloni is 
examined at great length by A. W. Zumpt, Uehr 
die Entsiehung und Imtomche Enhmdidiing des 
Colonats {RhemiscJtes Museum furPhiJologie^ Neiie 
Folge, 1845). The author is of opinion that the 
origin of the institution is to be traced to the 
settlement of Germanic people by the Roman em- 
perors within the limits of the empire. The 
eailiest mention of Coloni, in the sense in which 
his essay treats of them, is, as ho states, a consti- 
tution of Constantine a. d. 321 (Cod. Theod. 9. 
tit. 21. s. 1, 2) which, however, gives no iiiforiu- 
atioii about their condition. But a Iat<w consti- 
tution of Constantine, a. d. 33*2 (Cod. Theod. 5. 
tit. 0, de fugitivis colonis) does give some inform* 
at ion. The condition of these foreign setthns 
being once estahli.slu'd, the author suppo.ses that 
]joor itoiiian citmons might enter into thi.s eondition, 
partly induced by the advantage of getting land, 
and partly, as he states, though It is not eh'arly 
explained, hj legal compulsion. A constitution of 
TluHidosius the Younger (Cod. Theod. 5. tit. 4, de 
bonis inilitum, g. 3, ed. Wenek), contains some 
taluuhle information on the colonisation or settle- 
ment of tile barhariams, and declure.s them to 
belong to the condition expressed by the term 
Colonatus. The tt'rm cedonus often occurs in tlie 
wribu's who are excerpted in the Digest (41. tit. 2. 
s. 30. 5 ; 10. tit. 2. s. 3, 9. § 3 j 19. tit. L 

s. 1 3. § 30, and elsewhere) ; hut tliose Coloni are ; 
supixised to he meridy a kind of tciiants. I’he 
passage in the Digest (30. s. 112) which cites a 
coiiHlituilon of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
is supposed, by Zumpt, to nuxin ordinary tenants 
(miether, pacht<*r) ; hut it mu.st bo admitted, that 
it, is rather difiicult to accept this explanation, as 
already observtjd. 'Fho word Colonatus, it is 
stated, does not occur in the Digest ; but that 
m^gntivo fact proves little. The most jirobahJe 
solution of the <|U(*stion is, that the condition of 
the (joloni montiomul in the Digest was the model 
of the condition of the barbarians who were settled 
in the Roman cmpii’e ; and it is no objection to 
this, that llio condition of the barbarians might bo 
made more burdensome and less fn*e than that of 
the Coloni, who already existed. Nor is it 
against this supposition, if the condition of the 
barbarian Coloni gradually became the condition 
of all tlie Coloni. The reasons for fixing the bar- 
iMirian settlers to the soil are obvious enough. 
The policy of the emperors was to people the 
country, and to disperse many of the tribes whose 
union would have been dangerous. If the results 
of Zumpl’s iiK|uiry cannot be admitted to their 
fidl extent, it must be allowed, that he has thrown 
great light on the sul>ject,and probably approached 
as near as possiitlo to the solution of the difiiculty, 
with the exception of his hypothesis, that the co- 
lonatus originated entirely in tfie settlement of thoHC 
barbarians. It seimis much more probable that 
the Romans modelled the liarbarian settkimcnls 
upon some institution that already existed, though 
this existing institution might not be precisely the 
same as that subsequent institution to which the 
term Colonatus was p<'culuu'ly applied. [G* L.J 
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COLO'NTA, a colonjn 1. Greek. The com- 
mon Greek word for a colony is airoLKLa and for 
a colonist hroucos. 'SYe also find, but not com- 
monly, iiroucia and eTtomos. (Time. ii. 27 ; 
Aristoph. Aw. ISO?.) The former words have 
reference to their being wanderers from their own 
home ; the latter words to their settling in a new 
home. The term KhTipov^ia indicates a di\ ision 
of conquered lauds among Athenian citizens, and 
those who occupied such lands were called xAtj- 
povxoi : hut as they were thus colonists, we some- 
times find the general term of &7rowoi applied to 
them. (Thuc- v. lid.) (Vbmel, iJe Disenminc 
Vocahulo7'iim KXgpovxos, ^ttoucos^ iirmKos, Frank- 
fort, 1839.) 

The earlier Greek colonies were usually com- 
posed of mere bands of adv'eriturors, who hd't their 
native couiitiy, with tlioir families and property, 
to seek a new home for th'niistdvcs. Some of the 
colonies, which arose in consoiiueiiec of foreign 
iavasimi or civil wars, were undertaken witlumt 
any formal consmit from tlio rest of the eom- 
iminity; Imt iKually a colony was sent out with 
the approhatinii c;f the mother eouutrv, and uiulor 
the iiuiuag(*m(‘nt of a leadm* (olizuTrijs) appoinii'd 
by it. lint whatever may have been tbe origin 
of the colony, It \vas always eonsidert'd iu’ a 
political point of view imhqiendcmt of the moflier 
country (called ])y^ the Greeks ycijrpoTroAis), anil 
(‘utirely emancipated from its control. At tlie Htunit 
time, though a colony was in no political Huhjectiou 
to its parent state, it wa« united to it by the ties 
of filial affection; and, according to the 'generally 
received opiniouH of the (iiveks, its iluties to the 
parent state corresponded to those of a daughter to 
her mother. (Dioiiys. iii, 7 j Polyh. xii. 10. ^ 3.) 
lienee, in all matters of eoiuitiou iuterest, tiu'i 
colony gave preeedenee to the mother state j and 
the founder of the colony (mVarrtlv'), wdui might 
I be considered as the representative of the parent 
state, was usually worshijified, aftiT his death, as a 
hero. (IliTod. vi 38 ; Thuc, v. U ; Died, xl fid, 
XX. 102.) Also, when the colony became in its 
turn a parent, it usually sought a leader for the 
colony which It intended to found from the ori- 
ginal mother country (Thuc. i. 24) ; and the same 
feeling of resjiect was manifested by embaHsios 
which W'ere sent to honour the principal festivals 
of the parent state (Died. xii. 30 ; Wesseiing, mi 
loe.\ and also by bestowing places of bonour and 
other marks of respect upon the amhassadors and 
otlmr members of the parent state, when they 
visited the colony at festivals and similar oceasIouH, 
(Thuc. i. 2.5.) The colonists also w'orshipped in 
thehr new settlement the fiamii deities as they had 
been accustomed to honour in their native country; 
the sacred fire, which wuw eonwtanify kept buTO- 
ing on their public hmirtli, was taken from the 
Prytaneium of tbe parent city ; and, according to 
one account, the priests who ministered to the gods 
in the colony, were bro'ugbt from the parent state, 
(Schob mt Time, i 25; compare Tacit, Am ii.54.) 
In the same spirit, it was cwisiderod a vi dation 
of siicred ties for a mother country and a colony 
to make war upon one another, (llcrod. viii. 22 ; 
Thuc. h 38,) 

'The jireceding account of the rehdions between 
the Greek colonies arid the mother country is 
elucidated by the history which Xhacydidci'^ lives 
us of the f|uajTel between Corcyra md Comth,.’ 
Corcym wm a colony of Cnrktlii and 
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a colony of Corcyi-a ; but tlie leader (olKLcrrTis) of 
tlie colony of Epidaninus was a Corintbian wlio 
was invited from tlie metropolis Coiiutli. In 
course of time, in consequence of civil dissensions 
and attacks from tlie neigbbouring barbarians, the 
Epidamnians applied for aid to Corcyra, but their 
request was rejected. They next applied to the 
Corinthians, who took Epidamnus under their 
protection, thinking', says Thucydides, that the 
colony was no less theirs than the Corinthians’ : 
and also induced to do so through hatred of the 
Corcyraeans, because they neglected them though j 
they were colonists j for they did not give to the 
Corinthians the customary honours and deference | 
in the public solemnities and sacrifices as the other ’ 
colonics were wont to pay to the mother comiLry. 
The Corcyraeans who had become very powerful 
by sea, took offence at the Corinthians receiving 
Epidamnus under their protection, and the result 
was a war between Corcyra and Corintb. I’lie 
Corcyraeans sent ambassadors to Athens to ask 
assistance ; and in reply to the objection that they 
were a colony of Corinth, they said “ that every 
colony, as long as it is treated kindly, respects tlic 
mother country : but when it is injured, is alienated 
from it ; for colonists are not sent out as subjects, 
hut that they may have equal rights with those 
that remain at home.” (Time. i. 34.) 

It is true that ambitious states, such as Athens, 
sometimes claimed dominion over other states on 
the ground of relationship ; hut, as a general rule, 
colonies may be regarded as indopendent states, 
attached to their metropolis by tics of sympathy 
and common descent, but no further. The case of 
Potidaea, to which the Corinthians sent annually 
the chief magistrates (5i?jaioi»p7ol), appears to have 
been an exception to the general rule. (Thuc. i. 
56’.) 

The of which mention was made 

above, were colonies of an entirely different kind 
from the hroiidai^ of which wo have hitherto been 
speaking. They belonged exclusively to the 
Athenians ; and the earliest example to which the 
terni, m its strict sense, is applicable, is the occu- 
pation of the domains of tlie Chalcidian knights 
iinQ$6ra.i) by fuui' thousand Atlienian citwens, 
B. a 50G. (Herod, v. 77 ; comp. vi. 100.) 

In assigning a date to tlic commencement of 
this system of colonisation, wo must rcmemlier 
tliat the principle of a division of conquered lands 
had existed from time immemorial in the Grecian 
states. Nature herself seemed to intend tliai the 
Greek should rule and the barbarian obey; and 
hence, in the case of the barbarian, it wore no ap- 
])caranco of harshness. Such a system, however, 
was more rare between Greek and Greek. Y et 
the Dorians in their conquest of the Pcloponncse. 
and still more remarkably in the subjugation of 
Messenia, hud set an example. In what then did 
the Athenian KArjpovxiaL differ from this division 
of territory, or from the ancient colonies 9 In the 
first place the name, in its technical sense, was of 
later date, and the Greek would not have spoken 
of the KKnpovxltxi of Lycurgus, any more than 
the lioman of the ‘‘Agrarian laws” of Eomulus 
or Ancus. Secondly, we should remember that 
the term was always used with a reference to the 
original allotment : as tbo lands were devised or 
transferred, and the idea of the first division lost 
sight of, it would gradually cease to be applied. 
The distinction, howoter, between tcXiipovxot and 
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UTToucoL was not merely one of words but of things. 
The earlier colonies usually originated in private 
enterprise, and became independent of, and lost 
their interest in, the parent state. On the other 
hand, it was essential to the very notion of a 
KXippovxicL that it should he a public entciprize, 
and should always retain a connection more or less 
intimate with Athens herself. The word KXrjpovxia 
conveys the notion of property to he expected and 
formally appropriated : whereas the airoucoi of 
ancient times went out to conquer lauds for them- 
selves, not to divide those which were already 
conquered. 

The connection with the parent state subsisted, 
as has been just liinted, in all degrees. Some- 
times, as in the case of Lesbos, the holders of land 
did not reside upon their estates, but let them to 
the original inhabitants, while themselves remained 
at Athens. (Bbckh, Public PJeon. of Athens^ p, 431, 
2nd ed.) The condition of these fcXripovxot did 
not differ from that of Athenian citizens who had 
estates in Attica. All their political rights thejr 
not only retained, but exercised as Atlienians ; in 
the capacity of landholders of Lesbos they could 
scarcely have been recognised by the state, or have 
; borne any corporate relation to it. Another caso 
was whore the xXppouxot resided on their estates, 
and either with or without the old inhabitants, 
formed a new community. These still retained 
the rights of Athenian citizens, which distance 
only precluded them from exercising : tliej used 
the Athenian courts ; and if they or their cliil- 
dren wished to return to Athens, naturally and of 
course they regained the exercise of their former 
privileges. Of this wo have the most positive 
proof (Bockh, Ibid. p. 42.9); as the object of these 
KXrjpovx^ai was to form outposts for the defence of 
Athenian commerce, it was the interest of the 
parent state to unite them by a tie as kindly as 
possible ; and it cannot be supposed that indi- 
viduals would have been found to risk, in a doubt- 
ful enterprise, the rights of Athenian citizens. 

Sometimes, however, the connection might gra- 
dually dissolve^ and the icX^povxoi sink into the 
condition of mere allies, or separate wholly from 
the mother country. In Aegina, Sciono, Potidaoa, 
and other places, where the original community 
was done away, the colonists were most completely 
under the control of Athens. ‘Where the old in- 
habitants were left unmolested, we may conceive 
their admixture to have had a twofold efieet: 
either the new coiners would make common causo 
with them, and thus would arise the alienation 
alluded to above ; or jealousy and dread of the 
ancient inhabitants might make the colonists more 
entirely dependent on the mother state. It seems 
impossible to define accurately when the isopolite 
relation with Athens may have ceased, aliiiough 
such cases undoubtedly occurred. 

A question has been raised as to whether the 
KX'f}podxot wore among the Athenian tributaries. 
Probably this depended a good deal upon the pros- 
perity of the colony. We cannot conceive that 
colonies which were established as military out- 
posts, in otherwise unfavourable situations, would 
bear such a burthen ; at the same time it seems 
improbahle that the state would unnecessarily 
forego the tribute which it had previously received, 
where the lands had formerly belonged to tributary 
allies. 

It was to l^ericles Athens was chieny indebted 
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lor ilie extension and permanence of her colonial 
settlements. II is principal object was to provide 
for the redundancies of population, and raise the 
poorer citizens to a fortune becoming the dignity 
of Athenian citizens. It was of this class of 
persons the settlers were chiefly composed ; the 
siate provided them with arms, and defrayed the 
expenses of their journey. The principle of divi- 
sion, doubtless, was, tliat all ‘viho wished to par- 
take in the adventure, applied voluntarily ; it was 
then determined hy lot who should or should not 
receive a share. Sometimes they had a leader ap- 
pointed, who, after death, received all the honours 
of tlie founder of a colony (oucicrrrj^). 

The Cleruchiae were lost by the battle of Aegos- 
potami, but partially restored on the revival of 
Athenian power. 

(Spanhcim, Z)c ei Pniest. vol. i. 

p. .551), &c. ; Bongaiiu ille, vtoicnt Ics (hoits 

ilp$ mctrojxjfe^ (Hrecijiies sur les coloniea^ Paris, 
i745; Ileyne, De. Veternm (Johnkirum Jioe 
ejiiii(jue (^unsis, Gott. l7flG, also in Oimaenhi^ vol. i. 
p.*2i)0; Saintc Croix, iJr. I'Miaf H dit Sort cPs Chlouian 
descttniaisJ^eupIes^ Philadeljihic, 1 770; Ilegewisch, 
%t)id lltU. Ndvhrichtvn^ die Colonirn der 
(trierhm ktreflepd-, Altona, IflOU ; rUuail-Uochette, 
Ihdoire erdujtm dt> I'JiilabUiibemo^U dei, Colon ies 
Crvcqw^ PaiiH, 1015, 4 vols. ; Wichers, De 
(hloulk Veienan^ Groningae, 1025; Pfeflerkorn, 
iJle Colonkn der AlkC rlvvlKm^ Kdnigsberg, 1008; 
Hermann, Lehdmch der Crkrh, SimisahL §70. 
tScc. ; \V'achsmuth, IMlen. A Ueiihwmk, vol. i. p. 95, 
2nd cd. ; Schonumn, A^diq, Jvm P Mid GVaec. 
p. 414, t*kc. ; Bdckh, Puhlh Iilco7i, of A thnm^ p. 
424, Sio.) ^ in. J.] 

2. Roman. The ward colonia contains the same 
element as the verb eolere, “ to cultivate,” and as 
the word colon m, which probably originally signified 
a “ tiller of the earth.” The English word colony, 
which is derived from the Ltitin, perhaps cxiiresses 
the notion contained in this word more nearly 
than is gtmerally the case in such adopted tunus. 

A kind of colonisation seems to have existed 
among the oldest Italian nations, who, on certain 
occuHions, sent out tlnnr superfluous male popu- 
lation, with anna in tlioir hands (iVpa ycdrijs), to 
seek for a now honm. (Dionys. Antiq. Roin. i. IG.) 
But these were apparently mere bands of adven- 
turers, and such colonies rather roseinbh'd the old 
Greek colonies, than those by which Rome ex- 
ttmded her dominion and her name. 

Colonies were established by the Romans as fiir 
back as the annals or traditions of the city extend, 
and the pnictic(^ was continued during the republic 
and under the cmipirc. Sigoniiis (De jhdlqm 
Jure flafiae, p, 215, &c.) enumerates six wain 
causes or reasons which, from time to time, induced 
the Romans to send out colonies ; and these 
causes are connected with many memorable events 
in Eomsm history. Colonies were intended to 
keep in check a conquered people, and also to 
repress liostilc incursions, as in the case of the 
colony of Narnia (Liv*x. 10), which was founded 
to check the IJmhri ; and Minturnao and Simie-ssa 
(x. 21), Cremona and Placentia (xxvii 46), which 
wore founded for similar purposes, Cicero {/M 
Jj>g.Aq} 7 \ ii27) calls the old Jtidlan colonies the 
“ propugnacula imperii ; ” and in another jmssage 
{Pfo Ponl, c. 1) he calls Narbo Martins (Nur- 
bonne), which was in the provincia Gallia, Co- 
lonia nostronmi clvium, specula pepull llomani et 
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propugnaculum.” Another object wns to increase 
the power of Romo by increasing the population. 
( Li v. xxvii. 9.) Sometimes the immetliale object 
of a colony ■was to carr}^ off a nimiber of turbulent 
and discontented persons. Colonies were ah;o 
established for the piirpo.se of providing for veteran 
soldiers, a practice which was begun under the 
republic (Liv. xxxi. 4), and continued under the 
emperors: these coloniae ivere called niilitares. 

It is remarked by Strabo (p. 216. ed. Casaub.), 
when speaking of the Roman colonies in the north 
of Italy, that the ancient names of the places were 
retained, and that though the people in Ins time 
were all Roman, they were called by the names of 
the previous occupiers of the soil. This fact is in 
accordance with the character of the old Roman 
colonies, which were in the nature of garrisons 
planted in cuiuiuen'd towns, and tlie colonists had 
a portion of the conquered t“rritory (usually a third 
]»art) as.signed to them. Thti inliabitmits retaimxl 
the rest oi their lands, and lived together with the 
new .seltlens, who alone composed the proper co- 
lony. (Dionys. Anhq. Rom. ii. 53.) Th(‘ coiifinered 
peo])le must at first have hemi quite a di.stinft 
class from, and inferior to, the colonists. The 
definition of a colonia hy Gellins (xvi-13) will 
aiqx’ar, from what has been said, to la* suflicii'iilly 
exact : — Ex civitate qiuwi propagntac — populi 
Romani quasi (Rigies paiaae simul.icraquc.” 

No colonia wa.H estalilished without a lex, ple- 
hi.seitum, or semituseonsultum ; a fact which shows 
that a Roman colony was nev<‘r a mere body of 
adventurers, but had a regular organisation by the 
parent state. According to an ancient definition 
quoted hy Niebuhr (S<;rv. t/J ITA;. Aen, i. 12), a 
colony is a body of citizens, or socii, sent cut to 
po8.sess a commonwealth, with the approbation of 
their ovm state, or by a public act of that pwqflc 
to whom they belong ; and it is added, tlio.se are 
colonics which are founded hy pulilic act, not hy 
any secession. Many of the laws which relate to 
the establishment of cifloniao were leges agrariatq 
or laws for tho division and assignmont of public 
lands, of which Sigonius has given a list in his 
work already referred to. 

When a law was passed for founding a colony, 
persons were appointed to Ruporint('nd its forma- 
tion {onlotdmu deducGre), These persons varied iu 
number, but three was a common number {(rmm* 
viri, ad wlmm deduemdos., Liv. xxxvii. 46, vi. 21 ), 
Wo also read of duumviri, quiiu|ticviri, vigintiviri 
for tho same pxirposc, Tho law tixed tlie ({uantiiy 
of land that was to be distributed, and how mucli 
was to be assigned to each person. No Roman 
could be sent out as a colonist without his fr<*o 
consent, and when the colony was not an iiniting 
one, it was diffiadt to fill up the number of volun- 
teers. (Liv. vi. 21, X. 21.) 

Roman citizens who wt're willing to go out as 
members of a colony gave in their names at Romo 
(pomina dvderunt.^ Liv. 1. 1 1, the first time that he 
has occasion to use tho expreswoti). Clcow (Pm 
Don, c. 80) says that Roman citizens who caose 
to become members of a Latin colony must go vo- 
luntarily (mteUms fa 0 ti\ for this was a capitis 
demiuutio ; and in another passage {Pro Cmdn* 
88) ho alleges tho fact of Ronmn citkons 
out in I^atin colonies as a proof that loss of 
must he a volutitary act. It is true llmt nwrifl>< r 
of a Roroan colony would sffsWp 'tw 
mittutio, hat in thii ease also there i'e«hs' no 
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for supposing that lie ever joined such a colony, 

without his consent. 

The colon’a piocecded to its place of destination 
in the form of an army (siih vex'illo)^ which is in 
dicated on the coins of some coloniae. An nihs, if 
one did not already exist, was a necessary part of 
a new colony, and its limits were marked out hy 
a plough, w^hich is also indicated on ancient coins. 
The colonia had also a territory, which, whether 
marked out hy the plough or not (Cic. li. 40), 
was at least marked out hy metes and bounds. 
Thus the urbs and territory of the colonia re- 
spectively corresponded to the urbs Boma and its 
territory. Beligious ceremonies always accom- 
panied the foundation of the colony, and the an- 
niversary was afterwoi'ds obseiwed. (Plutarch, 
C. OraceJms, 11 ; Serviiis, (td Aen. v. 755 ; Cic. 
ad Attic, iv. 1). It is stated that a colony could 
not be sent out to the same place to which a 
colony had already been sent in due form (auspi- 
cuto dedueta). This merely means that so long as 
the colony maintained its existence, there could be 
no new colony in the same place ; a doctrine that 
would hardly need proof, for a new colony implied 
a new assignment of lands ; but new settlers {novi 
adsenpti) might be sent to occupy colonial lands 
not already assigned. (Ijiv. vi. 30 ; Cic. Phil. ii. 
40.) Indeed it was not unusual for a colony to 
receive a supp!eme?iium, as in the case of Venusia 
(Liv. xxxi. 40), and in other cases (Tacit. Ann. 
xiv. *27) ; and a colony might he rc-estabhshed, if 
it seemed necessary, from any cause ; and under 
the emperors such re-catahlishment might be 
entirely arbitrary, and done to gratify personal 
vanity, or from any other motive. (Tacit. An7i. 
xiv. 27. Puteoli ;* and the note in OhcrliiTs 
Tacitus.) 

The commissioners appointed to conduct the 
colony had apparently a proHtaljlc office, and the 
establishment of a new sottlcinent gave employ- 
ment to numerous functionaries, among whom 
Cicero enumerates — apparitores, scribae, librarii, 
praecones, architecti. The foundation of a colony 
might then, in many cases, not only be a mere 
party measure, carried for the purpose of gaining 
popularity, but it would give those in power an 
opportunity of providing places for many of their 
friends. 

A colonia was a part of the Roman state, and it 
IkkI a res publica; but its relation to the parent state 
might vary. In Livy (xxxix. 55) the question 
was whether Aquileia should be a colonia civium 
Komanormn, or a Latina colonia ; a question that 
had no reference to the persons who should fom 
the colony, but to their political rights with respect 
to Rome as members of the colony. The members 
of a Roman colony {colonia dmmn liomamrwn) 
must, as the term itself implies, have always had 
the same rights, which, as citizens, they would have 
at Rome. [Ciyitas.] They were, as Niebuhr 
ivmarks, in the old Roman colonics, the populus ; 
the old inhahiUnts, the commonalty.” Those two 
htidies may, in course of time, have frequently 
formed one ; hut there could he no political union 
between them till the old inhabitants obtained the 
commorciuni and connnbium, in other words, the 
civitas ; and it is probable that among the various 
fHmses which weakened the old colonies, and ron- 
dored' new supplies of colonists necessary, we 
sfionld enumerate the want of Roman women ; for 
the children of a Roman wore not Roman citizens 
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unless his wife uaa a Roman, or unless she belonged 
to a people with which there was connuhmm. 

It is important to form a precise notion of the 
relation of an ancient Roman colonia to Rome. 
That the colonists, as already observed, had all the 
rights of Roman citizens, is a fact capable of per- 
fect demonstration ; though most writers, following 
Sigoniiis, have supposed that Roman citizens, by 
becoming members of a Roman colony, lost tlie 
suffragium and honores, and did not obtain them 
till after the passing of the Julia lex. Such an 
opinion is inconsistent with the notion of Roman 
citizenship [Civitas], which was a personal, not a 
local right ; and it is also inconsistent with the very 
principle of Roman polity apparent in the estalibsh- 
ment of Roman colonies. Further, the loss of the 
sulFragium and honores would have been a species 
of capitis demimitio, and it is clear, from what 
Cicero says of the consequences of a Roman voluii. 
tarily joining a Latin colony, that no such conse- 
quences resulted from becoming a member of a 
Roman colony. If a Roman ever became a member 
of a Roman colony without liis consent, it must 
have been in the early ages of the state, when the 
colonies still retained their garrison character, and 
to join a colony was a kind of military service ; hut 
such a duty to protect the state, instead of imply- 
ing any loss of privilege, justifies quite a dilferent 
conclusion. 

Piiteoli, Salcrnum, Buxentum were coloni.ie 
civmm Romaiiorum (Liv. xxxiv. 45) ; the Fercu- 
tinates made a claim, that Latiiii who slioulcl give 
in their names as willing to join a colonia civnuu 
Romanoriim, should thereby become cives Romani. 
Some Latini who had given in their names for 
the coloniae of Puteoli, Salcrnum, and Buxentum, 
thereupon assumed to act as cives Romani, but the 
senate would not allow their claim. This shows, 
if it requires showing, that the cives of Romaiiae 
coloniae continued to be cives Romani. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 42.) 

It is somewhat more difficult to state what was 
the condition of those conquered people among 
whom the Romans sent their colonists. They 
wore not Roman citizens, nor yet were they socii ; 
still they were in a sense a iiart of the Roman 
state, and in a sense they were cives, though cer- 
tainly they had not the suffragium, and jierhaps 
originally not the connubium. It is probalile 
that they had the commercium, but even this is 
not certain. They might ho a part of the Roman 
civitas without being cives, and the difficulty of 
ascertaining their precise condition is increased by 
the circumstance of th.‘ word civitas being used 
loosely hy the Roman writers. If they were cives 
in a sense, this word imported no privilege ; for it 
is certain that, by being incorporated in the Roman 
state as a conquered people, they lost all power of 
administering their own affairs, and obtained no 
share in the administration of the Roman state ; 
they had not the honourable rank of socii, and 
they were subject to military service and taxation. 
They lost all jarisdictio, and it is probable that 
they were brought entirely within the rules and 
procedure of the Roman law, so far as that was 
practicable. Even the commercium and connu- 
btum with the people of their own stock, were some- 
times taken from them (Liv. ix, 43, viii 14), and 
thus they were disunited from their own nation 
and made a part of the Roman state, without having 
the full civitas. So ffir, then, was the civitos (with- 
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ent tlie suffragium) from being always a desirable 
condition, as some writers have s apposed, that it 
was in fact the badge of servitude ; and some states 
even preferred their former relation to Romo, to 
being incorporated with it as complete citizens. It 
appears that, in some cases at least, a praefectus 
jiiri dicundo was sent from Rome to administer 
justice among the conquered people, and between 
them and the coloni. It appears also to he clearly 
proved by numerous instances, that the condition 
of the conquered people among whom a colony was 
sent, was not originally always the same ; some- 
thing depended on the resistance of the people, 
and the temper of the Romans, at the time of the 
conquest or surrender. Thus the compiorcd Italian 
towms might originally have the civitas in different 
degrees, until they all finally obtained the complete 
civitas by receiving the suffragium ; some of them 
obtained it before the social war, and others by 
the Julia lex. 

The nature of a Latin colony will appear suffi- 
ciently from wliat is said here, and in the articles 
Civitas and Latinitas. 

Besides these coloiiiae, there were colon iae Ttalici 
juris, as some writers tenn them ; but which in fact 
were not colonics. Sigoniiis, and most subsciiuent 
writers, have considered the Jus Italicum as a per- 
sonal right, like the Civitas and Latinitas ; but 
Savigny'has shown it to be quite a different thing. 
The jii*s Italicum was granted to faioiirod provincial 
cities ; it was a grant to the comnninit}^ not to the 
individuals composing it. This right consisted in 
([uiritarian ownership of tho soil (commcrcium), 
and its appurtenant capacity of mancipatio, usu- 
capion, and vindicatio, together with freedom from 
taxes ; and also in a municipal constitution, after 
tho fashion of the Italian towns, with duumviri, 
quinquennalt's, aediles, and a jurisdictio. Many 
provincial towns which possessed the jus Xtalicmn, 
have on their coins the figure of a standing Silenus, 
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Philip, A. D. 243 — 240. Coela or Coclos (Plin. 

iv.11,12) iSft the Thra- 
cian Chersonosus. 

with the hand raised, which was the peculiar 
symbol of municipal liberty. (Obeundm Marmja^ 
Herat. Sat i. 6. 120.) i^liny (iii, 3 and 21 ) has 
mentioned several towns that had the jus Italicum ; 
and Lugdunum, Vienna (in Dauphind), and colonia 
Agrippinensis had this privilege. It follows from 
the nature of this privilege, that towns which had 
tho Latinitas or the Civitas, which was a personal 
privilege, might not have the jus Italicum ; but the 
towns which had the jus Italicum could hardly be 
any other than those which had the civitaa or 
Latinitas, and we cannot conceive that it was ever 
given to a town of Peregrini, 

The colonial system of Rome, which originated 
in the earliest ages, was well adapted to strengtlien 
and extend hot power — By tho colonics the 
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empire was consolidated, the decay of population 
checked, the unity of the nation and of tlic lan- 
guage diffused.” (Machiavelli, quoted by Nu'buhr.) 
The countries which the Romans conquered within 
the limits of Italy, were inhaljited by nations tfiat 
cultivated the soil and bad cities. To destroy such a 
population was not possible nor politic ; but it was 
a wise policy to take part of their lands, and to 
plant bodies of Roman citizens, and also Latinae 
coloniae, among the conquered people. The power 
of Rome over her colonies was derived, as Nielmhr 
has well remarked, “ From the supremacy of the 
parent state, to which the colonies of Rome, like 
sons in a Roman family, even after they had groivn 
to maturity, continued unalterably subject.” In 
fact, the notion of the patria potestas will be found 
to lie at tho foundation of the institutions of Rome, 
The principles of the S3’-st('in of colonisation were 
fully established in the early ages of Rome ; but the 
colonics had a more purely military character, that 
is, w'ere composed of soldiers, in the latter part of 
the republic, and under tlie earlier emperors. Tho 
first colony established beyond the limits of Italy 
ivas Carthago (Veil. ii. 15) ; Narho Martins was 
the next. Nemausus (Nirnes) w'as made a colony 
by Augiistas, an event which is commemorated by 
medals (Rasche, Lea'icon Uni Nmuinae)^ and an 
extant imscription at Ninies. 


In addition to the evidence from writU^ Imoks of 
the ntunerons colonies established by the IRnnans 
in Italy, and sulisequeutly in all parts of the empire, 
we have the testimony of medals and inscriptions, 
in which COL., the abbreviation of colonia, indi- 
catesthis fact, or, as in the case of Sinope, the Un‘ek 
inscription KOAHNEIA. Septiiinus Sevems made 
Tyre a colonia Veteranorum (Rasche, hesrieon liei 
Nimarim^ The jirod igious activity of Rome 

in settling colonies in Italy is apparent from the lint 
given })y Prontiims or the Pseudo-Frontinus (iJo 
Cohvm)^ most of which appear to have been old 
towns, which wore cither walled whtm tho colony 
was founded, or strengthened by new dehmees. 

Colonies were sometinu's established under the 
late republic and the tunpirc with circumsiaiices 
of great oppression, and lands were assigned to the 
veterans without rcgnrd to existing rights. 

Under the emperors, all legiHlative authority 
being then virtually in them, the foundation 
of a colony was an act of imperial grace, and 
often merely a title of honour c<inferred, on some 
favoured spot. Thus M. Aurelius raised to the 
rank of colonia the small town (vkus) of Halalo, 
at the foot of Tdhrus, where, his wife Faustina 
died, (Jul Capitol. M* Ant PMIob. c. 26^ The 
old military colonics wore composed of , whole 
legions, with their tribunes an4;4i'<f<5nturion%^who 
being united by mutual a 

political body (rmptddim) ; but At was -a ohiu-* 
plaint in the time of Nero, that soldiery 'wlw 
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strangers to one anotlier, without any head, with- 
out any bond of union, were suddenly brought to- 
gether on one spot, “ niimcrus iiiagis giiam colonia ’’ 
(Tacit. Anji. xiv. 27). And on the occasion of the 
mutiny of the legions in Pannonia, upon the ac- 
cession of Tiberius, it ■was one ground of complaint, 
that the soldiers, after serving- thirty or forty 
years, weie separated, and dispersed in, remote 
parts ; whore they received, under tlie name of a 
grant of lands (per nomen aj/rorum), swampy tracts 
and harren mountains. (Tacit. Jnn. i. 17.) 

It remains bricliy to state what was the internal 
constitution of a coloma. 

In the later times of the republic, the Ronaan 
state consisted of two distinct organised parts, 
Italy and the Provinces. “ Italy consisted of a 
great number of republics (in the Roman sense of 
the term), whose citizens, after the Italian war, he- 
caine members of the sovereign people. The com- 
munities of these citizens were subjects of the 
Roman people, yet the internal administration of 
the communities belonged to themselves. This 
free municipal constitution was the fundamental 
characteristic of Italy ; and the same remark will 
apply to both principal classes of such constitu- 
tions, municipia, and coloniao. That distinction 
which made a place into a pracfectura, is men- 
tioned afterwards ; and fora, conciliabula, castella, 
are merely smaller communities, with an incom- 
plete organisation.” (Savigny.) As in Rome, so 
in the colonies, the popular assembly had originally 
the sovereign power ; they chose the magistrates, 
and could even make laws. (Cic. I)e Lep. iii. 1 6.) 
When the popular assemblies became a mere foim 
in Rome, and the elections were transferred by 
Tiberius to the senate, the same thing ha{»pened 
in the colonies, whose senates then acquired what- 
ever power had once belonged to the conummity. 

The common name of this senate was ordo de- 
ciirionum ; in later times, simply ordo and curia ; 
the memlicrs of it were decuriones or curiales. 
(Dig. 50. tit. 2. De Dccurmiibiis, &c.) Thus, 
in the later ages, curia is opposed to sonatus, 
the former being tlie senate of a colony, and the 
latter the senate of Rome. But the terms senatus 
and senator were also apidied to the senate and 
members of the §,onate of a colony, both by bis- 
torians, in inscriptions, and in public records j as, for 
instance, in the Heracleotic Tablet, which contained 
a Roman lex. After the decline of the popular 
assemblies, the senate had the -whole internal ad- 
ministration of a city, conjointly with the magis- 
tratus ; but only a dccurio could be a mngistrutus, 
and the choice was made by the decuriones. 
Augustus seems to have laid the foundation fur 
this practical change in the constitution of the 
colonics in Italy. All the citizens had the right 
of voting at Rome ; hut such a privilege would be 
useless to most of the citizens c^i account of their 
distance from Rome. Aagustus (Sue ton. c. 46) 
devised a new method of voting : the decuriones 
sent the votes in writing, and under seal, to 
Rome ; but the decuriones only voted. Though 
this was a matter of no importance after Tiberius 
had transferred the elections at Rome from the 
popular assemblies to the senate, this measure of 
Augustus would dearly prepare the way for the 
pre-eminence of. the decuriones, and tho decline of 
the. popular power. 

The highest magistratus of a colonia were the 
duumviri (Cic, A$r, Leg, ii. 34, ml Attic, ii. 6), 
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or quattiiorviri, so called, as the numbers might 
vary, whose functions may he compared with those 
of the consulate at Rome before tho estahlishmtnt 
of the practorship. The name duumviri seems to 
have been the most common. Their principal 
duties were the administration of justice, and ac- 
cordingly "we find on inscriptions ‘^‘Duumviri J. 
D.” {Jiiri dicimdo), “ Quattiiorviri J. D.” They 
were styled magistratus pre-eminently, though tho 
name magistratus was properly and originally the 
most general name for all persons who filled similar 
situations. The name consul also occurs in in- 
scriptions to denote this chief magistrac}^; and 
even dictator and praetor occur mider the empire 
and under tho repiililic. The office of the duumviri 
lasted a year. Savigny shows that under the re- 
public the jurisdictio of the duumviri iu civul 
matters was unlimited, and that it was only under 
the empire that it was restricted in the maimer 
which appears from the extant Roman law. 

In some Italian towns there was a praefcctus 
jiiri dicundo ; he was in tho place of, and not co- 
existent with, duumviri. The duumviri were, as 
we have seen, originally chosen by the people ; 
but the praefectus was appointed annually iu 
Rome (Livy, xxvi. 16’), and sent to the town 
called a pracfectura, which might be citlier a mu- 
nicipiura or a colonia, for it was only in the matter 
of the praefectus that a town called a pracfectura 
differed from other Italian towns. Capua, which 
was taken, by the Romans in the second Punic 
war, was made a pracfectura. (Veil. ii. 44, and 
the note of Reimarus on Dion Cassius, xxxviii. 7.) 
Arpinum is called both a mimicipium and a prae- 
foctiira (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 11 ; Festus, s, v, 
Fraefeciura) ; and Cicero, a native of this place, 
obtained tlie highest honours that Romo could 
confer. 

The cen.sor, curator, or qiiiiiquomialis, all wliich 
names denote the same functionaiy, was also a 
municipal magistrate, and corresponded to the 
censor at Rome, and in some cases, perhaps, to 
the quaestor also. Censors are mentioned in Livy 
(xxix. 15) as magistrates of the twelve Latin 
colonies. The quinquemialos were sometimes 
duumviri, sometimes quattiiorviri ; but they are 
always carefully distinguished from the duumviri 
and quattuorviri J. D. ; and their functions are 
clearly shown by Savigny to have been those of 
censors. ''J'hey held their office for one year, and 
during tho four intermediate years the functions 
were not exercised. The office of censor or quin- 
qnunnalis was higher in rank than that of the 
duumviri J. D., and it could only lie filled ity those 
who had discharged the other offices of the muni- 
cipality. 

For a more complete account of the organisation 
of these municipalities, and of their fate under the 
empire, tho reader is refem'd to an admirable 
chapter in Savigny ((kschyua den limn. IMds^ 
See. vol i. p. 1 6, &c.). ^ 

The terms mmiieipiuirai and municipes require 
explanation in connection with the present subject, 
and the explanation of them will rcnd(n‘ the nature 
of a pracfectura still clearer. One kind of munici- 
pium was a body of persons who tcere not (Festus, 
s. V. Mimicipimn) Roman citizens, but possessed all 
the rights of Roman citizens except the suffragiuin 
and the honores. But the coromnnitioH en umerated 
as examples of this kind ot municipiiim are the 
Fundani, Formiani, Cumani, Acerrani, Lanuvini, 
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and Tusculani, wliicli were coin.j[uered states (Liv. 
viii. 14), and received tlie civitas witliout the suf- 
fiaginni ; and all these places received the com- 
plex eivitas before the social war, or, as Festiis 
expresses it, Post aliquot annos cives Romani 
elFccti sunt.” It is singular that another ancient 
definition of this class of municipia sajos, that the 
poisons who had the rights of Roman citizens, 
except the honorcs, were cives ; and among such 
communities are enumerated the Cumani, Acer- 
rani, and Atcllani. This discrepancy merely 
sliovvs that the later Roman writers used the word 
cl\ is in a very loose sense, wliich we cannot be 
surprised at, as they wrote at a time when these 
distinctions had ceased. Another kind of muni- 
cipimn was, when a civitas was completely incor- 
porated with the Roman state ; as in the case of 
the Anagnini (Liv. ix. 2H), Caerites, and Ariciui, 
who coin''pletely lost all internal administration of 
their cities ; while the Tuseahni and Lainivini re- 
tained their intcinal constitution, and their magis- 
tiatc called a dictator. A third class of mimicijiia 
was those whose inhabitants possessed the full 
priMlcgcs of Pv,()maii citizens, and also tlio intenial 
administration of their own cities, as the Tiluirtes, 
PraeiK'Stini, Pisani, Urhinates, Nolani, Bonoiii- 
enses, Placcntiiii, Nepcsiih, Satrini,aiid Lucrenses, 

( lnic(‘iises ?). The first five of tlieso were civitates 
sociorum ; and the s(‘cond five, coloniae Latinae : 
tlH‘y all hecamo municipia,, but only by the effect 
of the Julia Lex, b.o. SO. 

It has also been already said that a pracfcctura | 
was so called from the circumstance of a praefcctus ■ 
J. D. being sent tbere from Rome. Those towns ^ 
in Italy were called pracfocturac, says Festus, “ In ; 
(piibiis ct jus dicebatur et nundinae agebantuf, et 
crat quaedam earura respiiblica, ncque tamen 
magistratus suos habebaiit ; in qiias Icgibiis prac- 
fecti luittcbantur quotannis, qui jus dkeront.” 
Thus a pnicfectura had a respubiica, butno magis- 
traius. Festus then makes two divisions of praefec- 
iurae. To the first division were sent four praefccti 
chosen at Rome {populi sujfrupio) ; and he enu- 
merates ten places in Campania to which these 
qnattuorviri were sent, and among them Cumae and 
Acerra, which were municipia; and Voltumum, 
Llternum,and Pulcoli, which were Roman colonies 
established after the sc?cond Punic war. The 
second division of praefcciurae comprised those 
])laces to which the praetor urbaiius sent a prae- 
fcctua cv(Uy year, namely, Fundi, Fonniae, Caere, 
Venafnim,'Allifae, l^rivermun, Anaguia, Frusino, 
Reatc, Satunha, Nursia, Arpintnn, aliaque com- 
plura. Only one of them, Satuniio, was a colony 
of Roman citizens (Liv, xxxix. 55) ; the rest arc 
municipia. It is the conclusion of Zumpt that all 
tho municipia of the older period, that is, up to the 
time when the complete civitas was given to the 
Latini and the socii, wore pracfocturac, and that 
some of tho colonies of Roman citizens were also 
praefcctiirao. Now as the pracfectus was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of administering justice 
(j>/n dimnd()% and was annually sent from Rome, 
it appears that this was one among the many ad- 
mirable parts of the Roman polity for maintaining 
Imnnony in the whole political system by a mii- 
formity of law and procedure. The name prae- 
fettura continued after the year b.c. 00; but it 
seems that, in some places at least, this fiiuctionaty 
ceased to be sent from Rome, and various paofi^c- 
tume acquired the privilege of having magistratus 
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of their oivn choosing, as in tho case of Piiteoli, 

13. c. 6'3. (Cic. Be Leg. Ayr. ii. 31.) The first 
class or kind of praciecti, tho qnattuorviri, who 
were sent into Campania, was abcJished by Au- 
gustus, in conformity "vvith tbc general tenor of his 
policy, B.c. 13. After the passing of the Julia 
Lex do Civitato, the cities of the socii which re- 
ceived the Roman civitas, still retained their in 
tcrnal constitution ; hut, ivith respect to Rome, 
w«rG all included under the name of mimitipia : 
thus Tibur and Pracnestc, which were Latinae 
civitates, then became Roman municipia. On the 
other hand, Bononia and Luca which were origin- 
ally Latinae coloniae, also became Roman mu- 
nicipia in consequence of rcceimng the Roman 
civitas, though they retained their old colonial 
constitution and the name of colonia. Thus 
Ciccio {m Pis. c. 23) could with propriety call 
Placentia a municipium, though in its origin it 
was a Latin colonia; and in the oration Pro Seoi. 
(c. 14) he enumerates municipia, coloniae, and 
pracfcctura e, as the three kinds of towns or com- 
munities under whicli were comprehended all the 
towns of Italy. The testimony of the Ileraeleotic 
tablet is to the like effect ; for it s})eaks of mimi- 
cipia, coloniae, and pracfocturac as the three kinds 
of places which had a magistratus of some kind, to 
which eiinnieration it adds fora and conciliahnla, as 
comprehending all the kinds of places in whi<‘h 
bodies of Roman citizens dwelt. 

It thus ap]K'ars that the name municipium, 
which originally had the meanings already given, 
ac(pnrod a narrower import after b.c. 0f), and in 
thianaiTower import signified the civitat(‘s socionnn 
and coloniae Ijatinae, which then became complete 
members of tlie Roman slate. Tims there was 
then really no dilFerence between those municipia 
and the coloniae, except in their historical origin, 
and in their original internal constitution. Tho 
Roman law prevailed in both. 

The following recapitulation may be useful ; — 
The old Roman colonics {ckmm Pdmctmrum) were 
placed in conquered towns; and tho colonists con- 
tinued to be Roman citizens. These colonies were 
near Rome (Liv. i. 1 1, 27, 5fi, ii. 21, 30), and few 
in number. Probably some of the old Latinae eolo- 
niac were established by the Romans in conjunction 
with other Latin states (Jniium). After the con- 
quest of Latium, Latinae coloniae were established 
by the Romans in various parts of Italy, Jhiesi' 
colonies should be distinguished from the coloin<'S 
civium Romanorum, inasmuch as they are some- 
times called coloniae populi Romani, tliongh thc'y 
wore not coloniae civium Romanorum. (Liv. xxvii. 
0, xxix. 15.) Roman citizens who chose to Join 
such colonies, gave up their civic rights for the 
more solid advantage of a grant of land. 

When Latin colonies began to he c'atablishfid, 
few Roman colonies were founded until after tho 
close of the second Punic war (me, 201), and 
these few were cluctly maritime colonies (Awwr, 

, &c.). Thc.Ho Latin colonies were subject to and 
part of the Roman state; bat they had not tho 
civitiis : they had no political bond among them- 
selves ; but they had the administratkm of their 
intenud tdlairs. The colonies of the 0mcchi were 
Roman colonies ; but tlieir object, like that of sub- 
se(tucnt Agrwian laws, was merely to provide for 
the poorer citizens : the old Roman and the Latin 
colonies had for their objccluthe exteMion -dnA 
conicrvation “of the Roman eihpire'm Itflyl' Ji'Rer 
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the passing of the Lex Julia, which gave the 
ci vitas to the socii and the Latin colonies, the 
object of establishing Roman and Latin, colonies 
ceased ; and military colonies were thenceforward 
settled in Italy, and, under the emperors, in the 
provinces. (Plin. Nat. IJist. lii. 4.) These military 
colonies had the ci vitas, such as it then was ; but 
their internal organisation might bo various. 

The following references, in addition to those 
already given, will direct the reader to abundant 
sources of information: — (Sigoniiis, De Jure An- 
tifliio, Slc. ; Niebuhr, Roman History ; Savigny, 
Ueher das Jus Italicmn, Zeitsclir. vol. v. ; TahuJeui 
Jlerackenses. Mazochi, ISfeap. 1754 ; Savigny, i)er 
liomlsche Volhschluss der Tafel von Heradea ; 
and Riidorff, Ueher die Lex Mamilia, de Coloniis^ 
Zeitschr. vol. ix. ; Rudorff, Das Admrgesetz von 
Sp. Tliomts, and Piichta, Ueher dm Inhalt der 
Lex Ridma de Gallia Cisalpina, Zeitsclir. vol. x. ; 
Beaufort, Rep. Rom. v. p. 278 — BOB ; Madvig, 
Opuscula^ De Jure et Conditione Ooloniamm Popidi 
Romany Hauniae, 1834 ; Zurapt, Ueher den 
Unterschied der Benennvingen.^ Municqnmii., Colonia^ 
Praefectura., Berlin, 1840.) [G. L.] 

COLO' RES. The Greeks and Romans had 
a very extensive acquaintance with colouis as 
pigments. Book vii. of Vitruvius and several 
chapters of books xxxiii. xxxiv. and xxxv. of 
Pliny’s Natural History, contain much interesting 
matter upon their nature and composition ; and 
these works, together with what is contained in 
hook v. of Dioscorides, and some remarks in 
Theophrastus {De Lapidihus)., constitute the whole 
of our information of any importance upon the 
subject of ancient pigments. From these sources, 
through the experiments and observations of Sir 
Humphry Davy (Phil. Trans, of the Roped Society., 
1815) on some remains of ancient colours and 
paintings in tlie baths of Titus and of Livia, and 
in other ruins of antiquity, we are enabled to col- 
lect a tolerably satisfactory account of the colour- 
ing materials employed hy the Greek and Roman 
painters. 

The painting of the Greeks is very generally 
considered to have keen inferior to their sculpture; 
this partially arises from very imperfect inform- 
ation, and a very erroneous notion respecting the 
resources of the Greek painters in colouring. The 
error originated apparently with ITiny himself^ 
who says (xxxv, 32), “Quatuor coloribus solis 
immortalia ilia opera fecere, ex albis Melino, ex 
silaceis Attico, ex ruhris Sinopide Pontica, ex 
nigris afcramento, Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, 
Necomachus, clarissinri pictures and (xxxv. 36), 

Legentes mcmincrint omnia ea quatnor coloribus 
facta-” This mistake, as Sir II. Davy has sup- 
posed, may have arisen from an imperfect recollec- 
tion of a passage in Cicero (Brutus, c. 18), which, 
however, directly contradicts the statement of 
Pliny: — “In pictura Zouxim et Polygnotum, ct 
Timanthem, et eorum, qiii non sunt usi plusquam 
qiiattuor coloribus, formas et lineamcnta laudatnus: 
at in Echione, Nicomacho, Prott>genc, Apelle jam 
perfecta sunt omnia.” Here Cicero extols tbe 
design and drawing of Polygriotus, Zeuxis, and 
Timanthes, and those who used but four colours ; 
and observes in contradistinction, that in Echion, 
Nicomachus# Frotogenes, and Apelles, all things 
were parfect. But the remark of Pliny, that 
Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, and NIcomachus used | 
but four colours, including both black and white | 
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to the exclusion of all blue (unlt‘ss we understand 
by “ cx nigris atramento ” black and indigo), is 
evidently an error, independent of its contradiction 
to Cicero ; and the conclusion drawn by some from 
it and the remark of Cicero, that the early Greek 
painters were acquainted with but four pigments, 
is equally without foundation. Pliny himself 
I speaks of two other colours, besides the four in 
question, which were used liy the earliest painters ; 
the testa-trita (xxxv. 5) and camabaris or vermilion, 
which he calls also minium (xxxiii. 36), He 
mentions also (xxxv. 21) the Eretrian earth used 
hy Nicomachus, and the elephantimm, or ivory- 
black, used bj'’ Apelles (xxxv. 25), thus contra- 
dicting himself when he asserted that Apelles and 
Nicomachus used but four colours. The above 
tradition, and the simplex color of Quintilian (Orat. 
Instit. xii. 10), are our only authorities for defining 
any limits to the tise of colours by the early Greeks, 
as applied to painting ^ but we have no authority 
whatever for supposing that they were limited in 
any remarkable way in their a&ptmntance with 
them. That the painters of the earliest period 
had not such abundant resources in this depart- 
ment of art as those of the later, is quite consistent 
with experience, and does not require demonstra- 
tion ; but to suppose that they were confined to 
four pigments is quite a gratuitous supposition, 
and is opposed to both reason and evidence. 
[Pictura.] 

Sir 11. Davy also analysed the colours of the 
so-callcd “ Aldobrandini marriage,” all the reds 
and yellows of which he discovered to bo ochres ; 
the blues and greens, to be oxides of copper ; tlie 
blacks all carbonaceous ; the browns, mixtures of 
ochres and black, and some containing oxide of 
manganese ; the whites were all carbonates of 
lime. 

The reds discovered in an earthen vase contain- 
ing a variety of colours, were, red oxide of lead 
(minimn), and two iron ochres of different tints, a 
dull red, and a pmqdish red nearly of the same 
tint as prussiate of copper ; they wore all mixed 
with chalk or carbonate of limo.v, The yellows 
were pure ochres with carbonate - of lime, and 
ochre mixed with minium and carbonate of lime. 
The hlues were oxides of copper with carbonate 
of lime. Sir H. Davy discovered a frit made by 
means of soda and coloured with oxide of copper, 
approaching ultramarine in tint, which ho sup- 
posed to be the frit of Alexandria ; its composition, 
he says, was perfect that of embodying the 
colour in a composition resembling stone, so as to 
prevent the escape of elastic matter from it, or the 
decomposing action of the elements; thisris a 
species of artificial lapis lazuli, the colouring matter 
of which is naturally inherent in a hard siliceous 
stone.” 

Of greens there wore many shades, all, however, 
either carbonate or oxide of copper, mixed with 
carbonate of lime. The browns consisted of ochres 
calcined, and oxides of iron and of manganese, and 
compounds of ochres and blacks. Sir H. Davy 
could not ascertain whether the lake which he dis- 
covered was of animal or of vegetable origin ; if of 
animal, he supposed that it was very probably the 
Tyrian or^ nwurme pmpio. He discovered also a 
colour which he supposed to be black wad, or 
hydratod binoxide of manganese ; also a black 
colour composed of chalk, ‘mixed with the ink of 
the sepia oliioinalis or cuttle-fish. The transparent 
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blue glass of tlie ancients he found to be stained 
with oxide of cobalt, and the purple with, oxide of 
manganese* 

The following list, compiled from the different 
sources of our information concerning the pigments 
known to the ancients, will serve to convey an 
idea of the great resources of the Greek and Ro-- 
man painters in tins department of then art ; and 
which, in the opinion of Sir II. Davy, were ^ fully 
ciinal to the resources of the great Italian painters 
in the sixteenth century: — 

Bed. The ancient reds were very numerous. 
KivpdSapi^ fiiKroSi cbinaharis^ cinnabar, veimilion, 
Insulphiiret of mercury, called also by Pliny and 
Vituiviiis mmium. 

The icwpdSapL ’IpSucSp^ cinnuharis Indicct^ men- 
tioned by idiny and Dioscoridcs, was what is 
vulgarly called (iragon’s-hlood, the resin olitamcd 
from various species of the calamus palm. 

MiAror seems to have had various significa- 
tions ; it was used for cb/nahanh\ minium^ red lead, 
and ruhrica, red ochre. There were various kinds 
of '}uhnca(\ the Cappadocian, the Egyptian, the 
Spanish, and the Lemnian ; all were, however, 
red iron oxides, of which the best were the 
Lemnian, from the ishi of Loinnos, and the Cap- 
padocian, called liy the Romans rubrica Sinopica, 
by the Greeks SmcoTriy, from Sinope in Paphlagoiiia, 
whence it was first brought. There was also an 
African ruhrica called cicemdum. 

Minium, red oxide of lead, red load, was called 
by the Romans cemssa usia^ and, according to 
Vitruvius, mndaracha; by the Greeks, g-iAroy, 
and, according to Dioscoridcs (v. 1*2*2), travdapdicifi. 
Pliny tells us that it was discovered through the 
accidental calcination of some cermm (white lead) 
by a fire in the Peiraecus, and was first used as a 
pigment by Nicias of Athens, about 330 B. c. 

Tlie Roman sandaraelia seems to have had 
various significations, and it is evidently used 
differently by the Greek and Roman writers. 
Pliny spcMcs of different shades of samlarucha, 
the pale or massjeot (yellow oxide of kvad), and a 
mixture of the pale with niiniinn ; it a]>parently 
also signified realgar or the red siilphurct of arsenic: 
thi'i'e was also a compound colour of ecpial yiarts of 
saudaracha and rubrica calcined, called sandyx, | 
crdrSul. Sir IL Davy supposed this colour to ap~ ' 
proach out crimson in tint; in painting it was 
frecpiently glazed with purple to give it additional 
lustre. 

Pliny spi'aks of a dark ochre from the isle of 
Syros, which he calls Byricum ; but he says alno 
that it was made by mixing sandyx with rubrica 
Sinopica, 

Y ELLOW. Yellow oebre, bydratod peroxide of 
iron, the sU of the Romans, the Greeks, 

formed the base of many other ytdiows mixed with 
various colours and carbonate of lime. Ochre was 
procured from different parts ; the Attic wtis con- 
si dend the }>est ; it was first used In painting, ac- 
cording to Pliny, by Polygnotus and Micon, ut 
Atliens, about 400 B. c. 

^AperwKSp, auripiymenimn, orpiment (yellow 
sulphurct of arsenic), was also an important yel- 
low ; but it has not been discovered in any of the 
anciwit paintings. The sandaracha has been al- 
ready mentioned. 

Giiken, Ohr’yWoHa^ which ap- 

pears to have been green carbonate of cop|)i‘r or 
malachite (green verditer)', was the green most ap- 
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])ro\ed of by the ancients ; its tint depended upon 
the quantity of carbonate of lime mixed with it. 

Pliny mentions various kinds of verdigris (dia- 
cetate of copper), aerugo^ Us^ Us %aA;coi5, vygria 
aerugo^ and acmea^ and a particular preparation of 
verdigris called scoleem. Sir H. Davy supposes 
the ancients to have used also acetate of copper 
(distilled verdigris) as a pigment. Besides the 
above were several green earths, ail cupreous 
oxides : Theodoiion (&eoddrwp), so called from 
being found upon the estate of Theodotins, near 
Smyrna ; Jpjdamwi ; and the creta viridis^ com- 
mon green earth of V croiia. 

Blue. The ancient blues were also very 
numerous ; the principal of these was caerulcwn, 
Kvavos, azure, a species of verditcr or blue carbo- 
nate of copper, of which there were many varieties. 
It was gcnemlly mixed with carbonate of bine. 
Vitruvius and Pliny speak of the Ah'xanclrian, 
the Cyprian, and the Scythian; the Alexaudiian 
was the most valued, as a])]>roaching nearest to 
ultramarine. It was made also at Pozzuoli by a 
certain Vestorins, who had learnt tlie metlioil oi its 
prepamtion in Egypt ; tin's was distiiiguislied !y 
tlie name of coehu. There was also a vvuished 
caeruleiim called lomeiduM^ and an inferior descrip- 
tion of this called trilum. 

It ajipears that ultramarine (lapis lazuli) was 
know'll to the ancients under the name of Armn- 
nivni^ ^Appepiop^ from Amituna, whence it was 
procured. Bulphuret of sodium is tiic colouring 
principle of lapis lazuli, according to M, Gmeliii of 
Tu})ing(‘U, 

Indigo, Indicrm^ Tj/Sncdiy, was well known to 
the ancients. 

Con.vLT. The ancient name for this raincral is 
not known ; but it has l)c*en supposed to ho the 
XoAkSs of Theophrastus, wdiicli lie mentions was 
used for staining glass. No cobalt, however, has 
been discovered in any of the remains of aiiciiuifc 
painting. 

PuitnLE, Tlie ancients bad also several kinds 
of purple, pnrpiirhsum^ osirmi^ am! 

various compound colours. Tim most valuable of 
thes(‘ was the purpurmim'i^ prepared by mixing 
the cnia argenkmu with the purple seendion of 
the inurex (wp^i/pa). 

/Itpgbtum, id(rjLPo>p woad?), according to 

; Vitriivius, is a colour between scarlet and purple. 

I The Roman oslmm was a compound of red 
1 ochre and blue oxide of cojiper. 

; Vitruvius mentions a purjdo which was obtained 
by cooling the oelim mtu wiib wine viiugar. 

diidiim r((du% madder-root. 

Bhown. odra luirnt oclire. ’'Jim browns 
were ochres caleint'd, oxides of iron and of manga- 
nese, and compounds of oehres and IthudcH, 

BjiAOK, afntmPMhim^ pfXap. The ambient 
blacks were mostly carhonaeeouH. ff’he best for 
the purposes of painting were ekphmllwim^, lAs- 
ipdvrivov^ ivory-black ; and frggbmm^ rp/rymp, 
vine-blaek, nmde of burnt vino twigs. The former 
wag used by Apelles, the latter by Polygnofcus and 
Micon. 

The (ttmmmlum Xndieum^ mentioned by Pliny 
and VitniviuB, was probably the Chinese Indimi 
Ink. The blacks from sepia, and the black woad, 
have been alnwly montionoA 

W H Tim ordinary Greek white was mdirnwy 
pviXdst an earth from the isle of Mekm; for fresco 
painting the best was the African purmlrndmif 
¥ 
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Trapair/ipiov, so called from the place of its origin 
on the coast of Africa, not far from Egypt There 
•was also a white earth of Eretria, and the annu- 
lariau white, crebc miuluna or anulare^ made from 
the glass composition worn in the rings of the 
poor. 

Carhonate of lead or white lead, cerussa^ xpifxv-^ 
6iov, was apjKirentlj not much used hy the ancient 
painters ; it was nowhere found amongst the Eo- 
man ruins. 

Sir H. Davy is of opinion that the azure, the 
red and yellow ochres, ai>d tlie blacks, have not 
undergone any change of colour whate\cr in the 
ancient fiesco paintings ; but that many of the 
greens, \-^hich are now carbonate of copper, were 
originally laid on in a state of acidatc. 

IHiny' divides the colours into colores Jloridi and 
colotrs'amlerl (xxxv. 12) ; the colorcs floridi were 
tliose which, in Ins time, were supplied by the 
cniplo^mr to the painter, on account of their ex- 
pmise, and to seciiie their being genuine ; they were 
inmiiim, Amieniuin, ciimabaris, chrysocolla, Indi- 
cuiii, and purpurissum ; the rest were the austcri. 

Both Pliny (xxxv. 12) and Vitruvius (vii, 7) 
class the colours into natural and artificial ; the 
natural are tlioso olitaincd iinnicdiatcly from the 
eartli, which, according to Pliiy, arc Sinopis, 
rubrica, ]),ira('tnniuni, meliniini, Eretria, and auri- 
pignnmtiiin ; to these ALtriivius adds ochra, san- 
(laruclia, minium (rcninhon), and chrysocolla, 
heiug of metallic origin. The others are called 
aitificial, on account of r<‘ftiiiring some particular 
preparation to rendm’ them fit for use. 

'J’o the above list of colours, more names might 
still be added ; hut being for the most part merely 
eonipounds or modifications of those already^mcn- 
tionecl, they would only take up space without 
giving us any additional insight into the resources 
of the ancient painters ; those which we have 
already enumerated are sullicient to form an ni- 
tinite 'variety of colour, and conclusively prove 
that the ancient ])ainters, if they hail not more, 
had at hvast equal resources in tins most essential 
branch of iiainting with the artists of our own 
times. LR.N.VV,] , 

COLOSSUS (KokocTffSs). The origin of this 
word is not known, the suggestions of the grain- 
mariuns being either ridiculous, or imjierfect m 
point of etymology. (AY//W. p. 520. IG; 

Fivstus, s. r‘.) It 'is, how'cver, very ancient, pro- 
liahly of Ionic extraction, and rarely occurs in the 
Attic writers. (Bloraf. Gloss, ad Jesek Acjmn, 
40G.) It is used both by the Greeks and llomnns 
to signify a statue larger than life (Hesyeb. s.v . ; 
Aesch. A gam. 406 ; Scbol. ad Jm\ SaL viij. 2JiO), 
and thence a person of extraordinary stature is 
termed cohsseros (Suet, Calig. JI5) ; and the archi- 
ti'ctnral ornaments in the upper members of lofty 
buildings, which recpiiro to be of large dimensions 
in eonse(jueiK'(‘ of their mnoteness, are termed 
foldssieaicra (KoAecrtwn^Tepa, Vitmv. hi. com- 
pare /d. X. 4). Statues of this kind, simply 
coIoiwiU imt not euorrnoubly large, were too 
common amongst the Orcidvs to excite observation 
mm'ely from their size, and are, thercfor<‘, r»rely 
referred to as such ; the word being more fre- 
fpu'utly applied to designate ihobo figures of gi- 
gantic diinensions (moles sfataarmi^ turrllms purcs, 
Idim II AY. xxxiv. 7. 8. 1 8) which wore first 
executed in Egypt, and afterwards in Greece and 
Italy. 
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Among the colossal statues of Greece, the most 
celebrated, according to Pliny, “was the bronze 
colossus at Rhodes hy Chares of Lindas, a pupil of 
Lysippus. (See Diet, of G. and R. Biog, art. 
diimes.) Pliny mentions another Greek colossus 
of Apollo, the work of Calamis, which cost 500 
talents, and was twenty cnhits high, in the city of 
Apollonia, whence it was tiansforrcd to the capitol 
by M. Luculhis ; rmd also those of Jupiter and 
Hercules, at Tarentuni, hy Lysippus. (Diet, of 
G. and R. Biog. art. Lgsippus.) To the list of 
Pliny must be added the more important colossal 
statues of Pheidias, the most beaiitifnl of which 
were Ins chryselephantine statues of Zeus, at 
Olympia, and of Athena, in the Parthenon at 
Athens ; the largest was his bronze statue of 
Athena Promachus, on the Acropolis. 

Amongst the works of this description made ex- 
pressly ))y or for the Romans, tliose most fre- 
quently alluded to arc the following : — 1. A statue 
of Jupiter upon the capitol, made by order of Sp. 
Carvilms, from the armour of the Samnites, which 
was so large that it could be seen from the Alban 
mount. (Plin, 1. c.) 2. A bronze statue of Apollo 

at the Palatine library (Plin. l.e.\ to which the 
bronze head now preserved in tlie capitol probalily 
belonged. 3. A bronze Statue of Augustus, in the 
forum, winch bore his name. (Mart. Bp. vili. 44, 
7.) 4. The colossus ot Nero, wliich was executed 
by Zenodorus m niaibhg and tlierofore quoted by 
Pliny in proof tliat the art of casting metal was 
then lost. Its lieiglit was 110 or 120 feet. (Plin. 
1. c. ; Suet. Nero., 31.) It was originally placed in 
the vcstilmlc of the domus aurca (Mart. Sjicd, ii, 
1, JSp. i. 71.7 ; Dion Cass. Ixvi, 15) at the bottom 
of the Via Sacra, where the basement upon which 
it stood is still to be seen, and from it the con- 
tiguous amphitheatre is supposed to have gained 
the name of Colosseum.” Having snfFered In the 
fire which destroyed the golden house, it was 
repaired by Vespasian, and by him converted into 
a statue of the sun. (Ilieronym. ‘in Ilab. e. 3 ; 
Suet. Vesp. 18 ; Plin. 1. c . ; compare Lainprid, 
Commod, 17; Dion Cass, ixxii. 15.) Twenty- 
four eh'phants were employed by Hadrian to re- 
move it, when he was about to build the temple of 
Rome. (Spart. Ifudr, 15.) 5. An equestrian 

statue of Domitiari, of lironze gilt, which was 
placed in tlie centre of the forum. (tSlat. Rglv. L 
LI; Mart. If. I 71 (i) [A.R.] 

Cf)LUM (i}6p6s)^ a straiiuT or colander, was 
used for straining wine, milk olive-oil, and other 
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li<|iiids. Tlius we find it employed in the muling 
of olive-oil to receive tlie juice of the berry ulien 
pressed out by the prelum. Such cola \^cre made 
of hair, broom or rushes (Virg. Geor(j. ii. 212; 
Cohim. n.R, xii. IS). Those that^were used as 
articles of luxiuy for straining wine were fre- 
quently made ot some metal, such as bionzc or 
silver ‘(Atlien. p. 470, d.) Various specimens^ of 
cola have been found at Pompeii. The preceding 
woodcut shows the plan and profile of one wliicii 
is of silver (vlM. Biuh. vol. viii. 1 L fig. 4, 5), 

I’hc Homans filled the stmincr with ice or snow 
(cola 7 iivu}'i(t) in order to cool and dilute the wine 
at the same time that it was clean'd. [ Nix. j [J. \ .J 

COLUMBxi'RIUM, liteially a dove-cotc or 
]»igeon-house, is used to express a ^arlcty of^ol)- 
jects, all of which however derive their name from 
theii’ resemblance to a dovc-cote. 

1. A sepulchral chamber. [Funus.]^ 

2. In a machine used to raise water fi>r the pur- 
pose of irrigation, as dcscrihcd hy Vitruvius (x. 0)^ 
the vents through which the water was conceyed 
into the receiving trough, were termed CoUtmhiria. , 
Tins will he imdt'rstood liy referring to the wood- 
cut at p. 100, [Antiia.] Thediif rence iietweeu 
that re])reseiitation and the machine now under 
consideration, consisted in the following points .* — 
The wheel of the latter is a solid one 

««/«), instead of radiated {roUt ) ; and was worked | 
as a treadmill, by men who stood upon jilatfonns 
projecting from the flat sides, instead of being 
turned by a stream. Between the intervals of 
each platform a scries of groovc.s or clianm'ls (co- 
(umharia) were fonuod in the sides of the tympa- 
num, through which the water taken uj) hy a 
number of scoojis placed on the outer margin of 
the wheel, like the jars in the cut referred to, was 
conducted into a wooden trough below (labmm. 
ligneum A^itniv. i. c.). 

" 3. The cavitic's wdiicii receive the cxtrimic ends 
of the Ijoams upon which a roof is sniqmrted (//c/- 
nonfiu and w'hich are reprewcnUal liy 

triglyphs in the Doric ord<‘r, %vere ternu'd ('ohm- 
haria by the Itoinan architects ; that is, whilst 
tlu'y remained (unpty, and until filhul up hy the 
hea*d of the beam. The. correspoiuling (Ina-k term 
W'as oinraf (from oTT'/g a hok)^ and Iicuu'c the space 
between two such cavities, that is, in the com- 
])lete building, betwi'tm two triglyphs, was called 
fierSiTT}, a ineto]>e. (Vitruv. iv. 2 ; Alarqm'Z, /Jai/'* 
Ot'dimi Dtu'ivo^ \n. 37.) [A, U.") 

COLUAIFN, wdiich is the same word :i« cfd- 
Dien^ is used in architecture, either generally for 
the roof of a building, or particularly for a beam 
in the highest part of ilu‘ slopii of a roof. By fin's 
descTiption Vitruvius semns to mean either the eoif- 
fur-hiHtm^ or the lmt<j jW, Imt more probably tin* 
latter, as he dm’ives eolimma ii-om eo/ionen (Vi- 
truv. iv. 2, § 1, Schn. ; Festus). ( Ik S.j 

COBUM N A dim. /cmrfs, Humov, inovU 
(TKor (TTiiAos*, dim. (rrvXiSf orrwAfcr/cov), a pillar or 
column. 

The use of the trunks of tribes placed upright 
for supporting buildings umj^uestionahly led to the 
adoption of similar supports wrought in stonif. 
Among the agricultural <J reeks of Asia Alinor, 
whoso models of life appear to have suiVered little 
fhang© for more than two thousand years, 3ir 0. 
Ftdlowes observed an exact conformity of style and 
arrangement between the wooden huts now occu- 
pied by the peasantrys of one of which ho luwi ) 
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given a tekeleh {Journal., p. 234 ; see w'oodeiit), 
and the splendid tombs and temples, winch were 
hewm out of the rock, and coiisti acted at the ex- 
pense of the most wealthy of the ancient inhabit- 
ants. We have also direct te.stimf/iiics to piove 
that the ancients made use of waioden columns in 
their edifices. Ikxusanias (vi. 24. § 7) do.', crilx's <i 
very ancient monument in the market-place at 
Elis, consisting of a roof supported by pillar's of 



oak. A temple of Juno at IMetupontnm was .sup- 
ported liy jhllans made from the iiuuks of \ine.s. 
(Plin. //. iV. xviv. 1.) Li the Kg\])ti.iu an'liitpi*- 
ture, many of the greatest stone coluinuh are mani- 
fest imitations of the trunk of the palm* (flerod, 
ii. 100.) 

As the tree* required to Im brnsed upon a fiat 
s(|uare .stmu', and to have a atone or tile of .similar 
ibim ii.x(‘d on its .summit to jin'serve it from deeny, 
Ko the column was made wnth a sijuare base, and 
W'a.s covered wuth an ahumm. [Aiuctrs.'j lim'ce 
the principal parts of which every eohnnn consists 
are three, the base, tbe abaft, and ih(‘ capital. 

In tlie Boric, which i.s the oldest .style of Clreek 
arclntecture, we must coiiHidiu all the columns in 
the .same row as having om* common base (/W/ww), 
wlKTeas in the Ionic and Corinthian each column 
lias a Koparato 1>a.se, calk'd (Tirnpa. jSiURA.J 'file 
capital.s of these two latter orders show, on coni' 
]>ari8oii with the Boric, a greater ilegrce of coni- 
ph'xlfcy and a much richer style of ornaimuit ; 
and tine character of liglitneiRH and eh’ganee is 
further obtained in them hy their more slender 
shaft, its hidglit bm'ng mudi greater in proporiion 
to its thicktu'ss. Of all thc'se circa ni8tance.s some 
idea may bn formed hy the iu.spection of the thr<»« 
accompanying specimens of pillars scdected from 
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eacli of tlie principal orders of ancient arcliitectiire. 
The first is from a cohimn of the Parthenon at 
Athens, the capital of which is shown on a larger 
scale at p. 1. The second is from the temple of 
Bacchus at Teos, the capital of which is intioduced 
at p. 144. The third is from the remains of the 
temple of Jupiter at Labranda. 

In all the orders the shaft (scaptts) tapers from 
the bottom towards the top, thus imitating the 
natural form of the trunk of a tree, and at the 
same time conforming to a general law in regard 
to the attainment of strength and solidity in all 
upright bodies. The shaft was, however, made 
with a slight swelling in the middle, which w'as 
called the entasis. It was, moreover, almost uni- 
versally, and from the earliest times, channelled 
or fluted, e. the outside was striped with inci- 
sions parallel to the axis. (Titmv. iv. 4.) These 
incisiojis, called htrkic, were always worked with 
extreme regularity. The section of them by a 
plane parallel to the base was, in the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders, a semicircle ; m the Doric, it 
was an arc much less than a scmicirch'. Their 
number was 20 m the columns of the Parthenon, 
above represented ; in otlicr instances, 24, 2fl, 
or 32. 

The capital was commonl^r wrought out of one 
block of stone, the shaft consisting of several 
cylindrical piece.s fitted to one another. When 
tile column was erected, its comjionent parts were 
firmly joined together, not by mortar or cenumt, 
but iiy iron cramps fixed in the direction of the 
axis. The annexed woodcut is copied from an 
engraving in Swiiibitrno’s Tour in the Two 
Sicilies (voi. ii. p. 301), and represents a Doric 
column, which has been thrown prostrate in such 
a manner as to show the capital lying separate, 
and the five drums of the shaft, each four feet 
long, with the holes for the iron cramps liy which 
they were united together. 



Columns of an astonishing size were nevertheless 
erected, in which the shaft was one piece of stone. 
For this purpose it was hewn in the (piarry into 
the requisite form (Virg. Am. i. 42B), and was 
then rolled over the ground, or moved hy the aid 
of various mechanical contrivances, and by im- 
mense labour, to the spot where it was to bo set 
up. The mausoleum of the Emperor Hadrian, a 
circular building of such dimensions that it serves 
as the fortress of modern Eorac, was surrounded 
by forty-eight lofty and most beautiful Corinthian, 
pillars, *tbe shaft of each pillar heing a single piece 
of marble. About the time of Constantine, some 
of these were taken to support the interior of a 
church dedicated to. St, Paul, which a few years 
ago was destroyed by fire. ^ The interest attached 
to the working and erection of these noble co- 
lumns, the undivided shafts qf y?'hich consisted of 
the most valuable and splendid materials, led mu- 
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nificent individuals to employ tbeir wealth in pre- 
senting them to public structures. Thus Croesus 
contributed the greater part of the pillars to the 
temple at Ephesus. (Herod, i. 92.) In the ruins 
at Labranda, now called Jackly, in Caria, tablets 
in front of the columns record the names of the 
donors, as is shown in the specimen of them above 
exhibited. 

Columns were used in tbe interior of buildings, 
to sustain the beams which supported the ceiling. 
As both the beams and the entire ceiling were 
often of stone or marble, which could not be ob- 
tained in pieces of so great a length as wood, the 
columns were in such circumstances frequent in 
proportion, not being more than aliout ten or twelve 
feet apart. The opisthodomos of the Parthenon of 
Athens, as appears from traces in the remaining 
rums, had four columns to support the ceiling. A 
common arrangement, especially in buildings of an 
oblong form, was to have two rows of columns 
parallel to the two sides, the distance from each 
side to the next rovv of columns being less than 
the distance between the rows themselves. This 
construction was adopted not only in temples, hut 
in palaces {otiwi). The great hall of the palace 
of Ulysses in Ithaca, that of the king of tlie 
Phaoaciaiis, and that of the palace of Hercules at 
Thelies (Eiirip. Here. Fur. 975 — 1013), are sup- 
posed to have been thus ciiiistriicted, the seats of 
honour both for tlie imister and mistress, and ibr 
the more distinguished of their guests, lieiiig at 
the foot of certain ])fllars. (0(/. vi. 307, viii. (j(>, 
473, xxiii. .90.) In these regal halls of the Ho- 
meric era, we arc also led to imagine the pillars 
decorated with anus. When Telenuichiis enters 
his father’s hall, he places his spear against a 
column, and “ within the polished spear-holder,” 
by which we must understand one of the striae or 
channeda of the shaft. (Od, i. 127^ — 129, xvii. 29 ; 
Virg. Aen. xii. 92.) Around the base of the 
columns, near the entrance, all the wairiors of the 
family wore accustomed to incline their spears ; and 
from the upper part of the same they suspended 
their bows and quivers on nails or hooks. (Horn. 
Ilpimi. in Ap. 8.) The minstrel’s lyre hung upon 
its peg from another column nearer the top of the 
room. {Od. viii. 67 ; Piml. 01. i. 17.) The co- 
lumn.s of the hall were also made subservient to 
less agreeable uses. Criminals were tied to them 
in order to bo scourged, or otherwise tormented. 
(Soph, Ajaas, 103 ; Loheck ad he. j Diog. Laert. 
viii. 21 ; Hc.sio(l, Theor/. 521.) According to the 
description in the Odyssey, the b(>ams of the hall 
of Ulysses were of silver-fir ; in such a case, the 
apartment might be very spacious without being 
overcrowded witli columns. (Od, xix. 30, xxii. 
176,193.) 

Eows of columns were often employed within a 
building, to enclose a space open to the sky. 
Beams supporting ceilings passed fx’om above the 
columns to tbe adjoining walls, so as to form 
covered passage's or ambulatories {(rroal). Such 
a circuit of columns was called a pmsipk (vepU 
(Tti/Aov), and th(« Eoman atrium was built upon 
this plan. The largest and most splendid temples 
enclosed an open space like an atrinin, which was 
accomplished by pkicingpne peristyle upon another. 
In such cases, the lower rows of columns being 
Doric, the upper wore sometimes Ionic or Corin- 
thian, the lighter being properly based iqmn tbe 
heavier. (Pans. viii. 45, § 4.) - A temple so con- 
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striictcd ■vvas called Itypacthral (piratBpos). [Tem- 
pi um.] 

Bat it was on tlie exterior of public buildings, 
and especially of temples, that columns were^ dis- 
played in the most beautiful combinations, cither 
surrounding the building entirely, or arranged in 
porticoes on one or more of its fronts. (For the 
various ariangements of columns see Templum.) 
Their original and proper use was, of course, to 
support the roof of the building ; and, amidst all 
the elaborations of architectural design, this oliject 
was still kept in view. The natural arrangement 
in such a case is obvious. A continuous beam (oi 
series of beams ) would be laid on the tops of a 
row of columns. On this beam would rest the 
ends of the cross-beams ; which would be tied 
together by another continuous piece, parallel to 
the first ; and above this, if the columns were at 
one end of the building, would rise the pitch of the 
roof. Now in the actual parts of an architectural 
order, we see the exact counterpart of these ar- 
rangements. On the summit of the row of columns 
rests the arclubave^ i. c. chief beam {iirKTTvXtov^ 
epistyhim: above this is the frieze 
((acpSpos, zophoniii)^ in which the most ancient 
order, namely the Doric, shows, in its triglyplis, 
what were originally the ends of the cross-lieams : 
in the other orders these ends arc generally con- 
cealed, and the frieze forms a flat surface, which is 
frequently ornamented by figures in relief, whence 
its Greek name. Above the frieze projects the 
comice (Kopcopis, coro?ns^ or corona), fonning a 
handsome finish to the entalilauire (for so thcs(‘ 
three members taken together arc called), ami 
also, on the sides of the building, serving to unite 
the ends of the rafters of tlie roof. The triangular 
gable-end of the roof, above the entablature, is 
cdXhd. pediment. [Fastigium.] The detailed 
description of the various portions of the column 
and entablature, in each of the orders, will be 
best understood by reference to the following 
wood-cuts, which are taken from Mauch’s Grie- 
cUschen imd Momischen 'Bav-Ordmmgen, 

I. The Done Order is characterized by the 
absence of a base, the thickness and rapid diminu- 
tion of the shaft, and the simplicity of the capital, 
which consists of a deep abacus, supported by a 
very flat oval moulding, called ectdms, beneath 
which are from three to five steps or channels 
(Ifidvres, annuli). Instead of the hypolrachelium 
(a sort of neck which unites the shaft to the 
capital in the other orders) there is merely a small 
portion of the shaft cut off by one or more narrow 
channels. In the entablature, the architrave is in 
one surface, and quite plain : the frieze is orna- 
mented by triglpphs (so called from the three flat 
bands into which they are divided by the inter- 
vening channels), one of which is found over each 
column, and one over each intcrcolumniation, ex- ! 
cept that the triglyph over a corner column is ^ 
placed, not over the centre of the column, hut at 
the extremity of the architrave, — a decisive proof, 
as Vitruvius remarks, that the triglyphs do not 
represent windows. The metopes between the 
triglyphs were ornamented with sculptures in high 
relief. The cornice is flat, and projects far, and on 
its under side are cut scverul sets of drops, called 
mutulos (mutuU), one over each trjglyph and each 
metope, the surfaces of which follow the slope of 
the roof^ and which are said by Vitruvius to repre- 
sent the ends of the rafters of the rooi In the 
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most ancient examples of the order tlie columns are 
very short in proportion to their greatest thickness. 
In the temple at Corinth, which is supposed to be 
the oldest of all, the height of the columns is only 
7g- modules {L e. semi-diameters), and in the great 
temple at Paestum only modules ; but greater 
lightness was afterwards given to the order, so 
that, in the Parthenon, which is the best exaiTi})le, 
the height of the columns is 12 modules. The fol- 
lowing profile is from the temple of Apollo Epi- 
curius at Phigaleia, built by the same architect as 
tbo Parthenon. For a comparison of the other 
chief examples, see the work of Maucli. 



The B,oman architects made considerable vari- 
ations in the order, the details of which are shown 
in the engraving on the following page, from an ex- 
ample at Albano near Borne, In the later examples 
of the Homan Doric, a base is given to the cohinm. 

IT. The Tonic Order is as much distinguished 
by simple gracefulness as the Doric by majestic 
strength. The column is much more slender 
than tho Doric, having, in the earliest knowm ex- 
ample, namely, the temple of Artemis at Bphcsits, 
a height of 16“ modules, which was afterwards in- 
creased to 1 8, The shaft rests upon a base, which 
was either the elaborate Ionic or the Attic [Sfiea; 
ATTiduRGMs]. The capital either springs dL 
^ rectly from the shaft, or there is a hypotrachdmn^ 
separated from the shaft by an astragal moulding, 





and sometimes, as in tlic EreclitliGiinn, adoniod 
witli leaf- work (apQiiMiov). The rapital itscdf con- 
sists of, first, an astragal mnnlding, above winch 
is an cchimis, sculptured into eggs and serpents’ 
tongues, and above this (sometimes with a toms 
intervening) the canaUs\ from which spring the 
spiral volutes, wliicli are the chief characteristics 
of the order. There is generally an ornaineiited 
abacus between the capital and the entablature. 
The architrave is in throe faces, the one slightly 
projecting be^nnid the 'Other ; there is a small 
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connee between the architrave and the frieze, and 
all three nicmbcis of the entablature are inoie or 
less ornamented with mouldings. The finest spe- 
cimens of the order in its most simple form are 
those in the temple of the Ilissus, and the temple 
of Athena Poiias at Prieiie ; the latter is usually 
considered the best example of all. The portico 
of the temple of Aibeiia Poiias, adjoining to tlie 
Erochtheium, at Athens, displays a greater profusion 
of ornament, but is equally ])iire in its outlines. 
It IS shown in the piecedmg engra\ing. 

The use of the Ionic Order presented one im- 
portant difiiculty. In the side view of the 
capital, the volutes did not sliovv their bcautiliil 
spiral curl, hut only a roll, bound together by 
astragals ; so tliat, where the order had to be car- 
ried round a corner, it was necessary that the 
capital of the comer column should present two 
facf'S. This was accomplished by giving the outer 
volute an inclination of 45° to the surfaces, and 
sculpturing the spiral on each of its sides, as shown 
in tlic following engraving ; in which the upper 
figure shows an elevation, viewed from tlio inner 
side, and tlie lower figure a plan, of a corner capital 
of the Ionic Order. 




The Homans, ivith the usual infelicity of imita- 
tors, frequently nutde all the capitals with corner 
volutes. Their volutes also are usually stiff and 
moagiT, and the order, as a whole, remarkably in- 
ferior to the Grecian examples. For a collection of 
speeimens of the order, see the plates of Maucli. 

in. The Cofinthim Order is still more slender 
than the Tonic, and is especially characterised by 
its beautiful capital, which is said to have been 
suggested to tbe mind of the ceh'brated sculptor 
Callimachus by the sight of a basket, covered by 
a tile, and overgrown by the leaves of an 
on which it had accidentally lieen placed. The 
lowest member of the capital, answering to the 
hypolracheUimi^ is a sort of calyx {eakdkm\ from 
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wliich spring generally two rows of acanthus 
leaves, sui mounted at cacli conjer hy a small 
volute, the spaces between the volutes being oc- 
cupied by flowers, masks, or arabesques, or by an- 
other pair of volutes mteitwiiiing with each other. 
Ill the earlier examples, however, there is fre- 
quently only one row of acanthus loaves ; and in 
the so-called Tower of the 'Winds the volutes are 
wanting, and the capital consists oifl}’’ of an 
astragal, a single row of acanthus leaves, and a 
I’jw of tongue-shaped leaves. In all the examples, 
except the last-nicndoned, the ahacus, instead of 
being squai'c, as in tlic other orders, is hollowed at 
the edges, and the middle of each edge is oriia- 
menied with a flower. The ornaments of the 
capital were sometimes cast in bronze. The order 
seems to have been invented about the time of the 
Peloponnesian War; but it did not conic into general 
use till some time afterwards. The earliest known 
example of its use throughout a building is in the 
clioragie monument of Lysierates, which was built 
in B.o. (see Did. of Biog art. and 

from which the following engraving is taken. 



T 
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To these three orders the Roman architects 
added two others, which have, however, no claim 
to be considered as distinct orders. The Tiv^tan 
is only known to ns by the description of Vitni- 
Miis, as no ancient exarqde of it has been pre- 
served. It was evidently nothing more than a 
modification of the Roman Doric, stiippod of its 
oiTiaments. The limiian or fhmjHjhite Order is 
only a sort of niongiel of the Corinthian and Ionic; 
the genoial character being Corinthian, except 
that the upper pait of the capital is fomied of an 
Ionic capital with angular volutes: and both 
cajutal and entablature arc overloaded with orna- 
ments. The engraving is from the tiiumphal arch 
of Titus, which is considered the best example. 



For further dehuls respecting the orders and 
their supposed history, see the lid and 4th liooks 
of Vitruvius, the work of Matich, and Stieglitz\s 
Jrdmohgie der Baukmd, 

It only remains to mention Sfuno other uses of 
columns, besides their ordinary enqdoyment for 
supporting buildings cither within or witliout 
Columns in long rows were usi'd to convey 
water in aqueducts (Crates, ap, AfJien. vi. h4)'; 
and single pillars were fixed in liarbours for moor- 
ing ships. (Od. xxii. 4 GO'.) Some of tliese arc 
found yet standing. 

Single columns were also erected to commemo- 
rate persons or events. Among these, some of tlie 
most remarkable were the mhmma mdraiae^ 
called by that name because three ship-bcalcs pro- 
ceeded from each side of them, and designeil to 
record suecoasful engagements at sea (Virg. O&mg 
ill. 2.9 ; Servius, (/4 loc ). The most important 
and celebrated of those which yet remain, is one 
erected in honour of the consul C. Duillius, on 
occasion of his victory over the Cartlmginjan lleet, 
B. a (sec the annexed woodcut). It was 
originally placed in the forum (Plim//. N, xxxiv. 
1 1 ), and is now preserved in the museum of the 
Y 4 
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cnpitol. Till) inscriptiiin upon it, in p^roat part 
eiiiiced, is written in ohsoli'tc Jjatin, similar to 
that of the Twelve Tables. ((;>iiuictil i. 7.) 
When statues were raised to ennolile victors at 
the Olympic and other games, or to commemorate 
persons who had obtained any high distinction, the 
tribute of pnljlic homage was rcuclered still more 
notorious and decisive by fixing their statues upon 
pillars. They thus appeared, as Pliny observes 
(//. iV. xxxiv. 12), to bo raised above other 
mortals. 

But columns were much more commonly used 
to commemorate the dead. Por this purpose they 
varied in si 5 ?;e, from the plain marble, pillar bearing ; 
a simple Greek inscription (Leon. Tareiil. in Br. 
AnaL i. 221)) to those lofty and idahorate columns 
which arc now among the most wonderful and in- 
structive monuments of ancient Komc. The 
column on the right hand in the last w’oodciit 
exhibits that which the senate erected to the 
lionour of the Emperor Trajan, and crowned with 
his colossal statue in bronze. In the pedestal is a 
door which leads to a spiral staircase for ascending 
to the summit. Light is admitted to this staircase 
through numerous apertures. A spiral bas-relief 
is folded round tlte pillar, wbicb represents tbo 
emperor’s victories over the Dacians, and is one 
of the most valuable authorities for arcliaeological 
iiKjuiricrt, Including tbe statue, the height of this 
monument, in which the ashes of the emperor were 
deposited, was not less than 130 feet. A similar 
column, erected to the memory of the Kinpcror 
Marcus Aurelius, remains at Ilome, and is com- 
monly known by the appellation of the Antoninc 
column. This sort of column was called mchlis or 
mlumna cochlis, [CocriLis,] After the death of 
Julius Caesar, the people erected to his memory a 
column of solid marble, 20 feet high, in the forum, 
with the iuseription PAREN'n pateiak. (Suet 
M, 85.) Columns still exist at Kome, at Con- 
stantinople, and in blgypt, which were erected to 
other emperors. [P. S.] 

COLUMN A'RIUM, a tax imposed in the time 
of Julius Caesar upon the pillars that supported a 
house. (Cic. mi AtL xiii. 6.) It was probably im- 
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' posed by the lex siimtuaria of Julius Caesar, and 
was intended to check the passion for the building 
of palaces, W'hich then prevailed at Rome. The 
Ostlarium was a similar tax. [Ostiarium.] 

The cohmnarhim levied by Metcllus Scipio in 
Syria in b. c. 49 — 48, was a tax of a similar kind, 
but had nothing to do with the tax to which 
Cicero alludes in the passage quoted above. This 
coliimnarium was simply an illegal means of ex- 
torting money from the provincials. (Caes. B. 
ill. 32.) 

COLUS, a distaff. [Fusus.] 

COMA 0c6/j, 7], Kovpd), the hair. 1. Greek. 
In the earliest times the Greeks wore their hair 
long, and thus they are constantly called in Homer 
Kap7}KOfi6(t}yTes ’A-xaioL This ancient practice was 
preserved by the Spartans for many centuries. 
The Spartan boys always had their hair cut quite 
short (ip XPV Plut. Zyo. 16) ; but as 

soon as they reached the age of puberty (eepTj- 
^oi), they let it grow long. They prided them- 
selves upon their hair, calling it the cheapest of 
ornaments (rccp icScrpLajp aAcunxvdraros)^ and be- 
fore going to battle they combed and dressed it 
with especial caie, in which act Leonidas and his 
followers were discovered by tbo Persian spy be- 
fore tliG battle of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 208, 
209). It seems that both Spartan men and 
women ti(*d their hair in a knot over the crown of 
the head (comp. Aristoph. Lys. 1316, Kopudv vap- 
afLiriJicidZe, with Hor. Carm. iil 11, in. comjduni 
Luaenae more comas relk/aia nodim: Miiller, Bar., 
iv. 3. § 1). At a later time the Spartans aban- 
doned this ancient custom, and wore their hair 
short, and hence some writers erroneously attribute 
this practice to an earlier period, (Pans. vii. 14, 
§ 2 ; Philostr. ViL ApolL iii. 15. p, 1 06, cd. Clear. ; 
Plut. Ah, 23.) 

The custom of the Athenians was different. 
They wore their hair long in childhood, and cut it 
off when they reached the age of puberty. The 
cutting off of the hair, which was always done 
when a boy became an was a solemn act, 

attended with religions ceremonies. A libation 
was first offered to Hercules, which was called 
olvi<rrd]pia, or olvta(Tr4]pLa (Ilesych. and Phot. 

V.) ; and the hair after heing cut off was dedi- 
cated to some deity, usually a river-god. (Aeschyl. 
Chovpk 6 ; Pans, i. 37. § 2.) It was a very 
ancient practice to repair to Delphi to perform this 
ceremony, and Theseus is said to have done so. 
(Plut. T/ics. 5; Theophr. C7mr, 23.) The ephebi 
are always represented on works of art with their 
liair (juitc short, in which manner it was also 
worn by the Atbletao (Lucian, Dial 3/er, 5), 
But when the Athenians passed into the age of 
manhood, they again lot their hair grow. In 
ancient times at Athens the hair was rolled up 
into a kind of knot on tlie crown of the head ; and 
fastened with golden clasps in the shape of grass- 
hoppers, This fashion of wearing the hair, which 
was called KpwBifKos, had gone out just before the 
time of Thucydides (i. 6) ; and what succeeded it 
in the male sex we do not know for certain. The 
Athenian females also wore their hair in the same 
fashion, which was in their case called tfSpvp^os^ 
and an example of which is given in the follow- 
ing figure of a female taken from Millingen 
(Peinturfis Aniiqtm^ plate 40). The word iJorym- 
Hum is used in a similar sense by Petronius 

(c. no). 
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On vases, however, wc most frequently find the 
heads of females covered with a kind of band or a 
coif of net-work. Of these coilfures one was called 
(r(pepB6vij, which was a broad band across the fore- 
head, sometimes made of metal, and sometimes of 
leather, adorned with gold; to this the name of 
crrkeyyis was also given, and it appears to have 
been much the same as the &fMTrv^ (Pollux, vii. 
179; Bdttiger, Vasengenidlde, iii. p. 225 ; Aivil'yx). 
But the most common kind of head-dress fir 
females was called by the general name of KfKpO- 
(paAov, and this was divided into the three speci(\‘j 
of K€i{pv<}>a\o$, crdKicos, and girpa. I'lie icficpo- 
</jaAov, in its narrower sense, was a caul or coif of 
net-work, correspoiuling to the Latin reticulum. It 
was worn during the day as well as the night, and 
has continued in use from the most ancient times 
to the present day. It is mentioned by Homer 
(//. xxii. 409), and is still worn in Italy and 
Spain. These hair-nets were frequently made of 
gold-threads (Juv. ii. 9G ; Petron. 67), fiomefcimes 
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of silk (Salmas. Eooerc ad SoVm. p. 392), or the 
Elean byssus (Pans, vii, 21. § 7), and probably 
of otlier materials, which are not mentioned by 
ancient \vritcrs. The persons who made these 
nets wmre called KeKpvfpaXoivXoKOL (Pollux, vii, 
179). Females with this kind of head-dress fre- 
quently occur in paintings found at Pompeii, from 
one of which the preceding cut is taken, represent- 
ing a woman wearing a Coa Vestis. [Coa 

Vestis,] (Museo Borbon. vol. viii. p. 5.) 

The adfcicos and the fxlrpce were, on the con- 
trary, made of close materials. The erdmeos covered 
the head entirely like a sack or bag ; it was made 
of various materials, such as silk, byssus, and 
\yool. (Comp. Aristoph. Thesin. 257.) Some- 

times, at least among the Romans, a bladder was 
used to answer the same purpose. (Mart. viii. 33. 
19.) The fxirpa was a broad band of cloth of 
different colours, which was wound round the 
hair, and was worn in ■various ways. It wuis 
originally an Eastern head-dress, and may, there- 
fore, be compared to the modern turban. It is 
sometimes spoken of as cbaracteristic of the Phry- 
gians, (Herod, i. 195, vii. 62 ; Virg. Aen. ix. 
OK), 017 ; Juv. iii. GO.) It w'as, however, also 
worn by the Greeks, and Polygnotus is said to 
ha\e beim the first who painted Greek women 
with mitrae (Plin. //. N. xxxr, 9. s. 35). The 
Roman calantica or caimticu is said by Servius 
{ad Vlry. Acn. ix. GIO) to have, been the same as 
the but in a passage in the Digest (34. 

tit. 2. s. 25. § 10) they are mentioned as if they 
were di.stinct. In the annexed cut, tak<in from 
Millin {Pemtmrs do Vases A niiquns^ vol. ii. pi. 43), 
the female on the right hand wears a crdimA and 
that on the left a jiirpa. 



With respect to the colour of the hair, black 
was the most frequent, but blonde k&ixti) 

was the most pmed. In Homer, Achilles, UlyS" 
SOB, and other heroes are represented with blonde 
hair {U. i 197, Od. xiii. 399, &e.) At a later 
time it seems to have been not nnfroquent to dye 
hair, so as to make it either black or blonde, and 
this was done by men as well tis by women, espe- 
cially when the hair was growing gray, (Pollux, 
ii, 35 } Aelian, F. //. vii 20 j A then, xil p, 
542, d. ; Lucian, Amor. 40.) 

Roma NT, Besides the generle mmm we .ah# 
find the following words signifying the hair, ; 
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piUii.% cdcmnes, crhH% rijidumi% and cznii^ tlic 
two luftt words l)CLiig used to falguify curled luiir. 
In early times the liomans -wore them hair long, as 
•wus represented in the oldest statues in the age of 
Varro (De Re RtisL ii. 11. § 10), and hence the 
Homans of the Augustan ago designated th.di 
ancestors intonsi (Ov. Fust. ii. 30) and ca2uUuti 
(,Tuv. \i. 30 ). But after the introduction of har- 
])"rs into Italy about b. c. 300, it became the 
I>ractice to wear them hair short. The women too 
oriumally dressed tlieir hair with great simplicity, 
but in the Augustan period a variety of diHerimt 
liead dresses came into fashion, many of which are 
described by Ovid (de Art. Aon, lii. 13G, &c.). 
Sometimes these licad-dressos were raised to a 
great height hy rows of false curls (Juv. Sat. \i. 
502). The diessing of the liair of a Roman lady 
at this period was a mo^«.t important aflair. So 
much attention did the Rcjinan ladies devote to it, 
that tlicy kept slaves Ohjiecially for this purpose, 
called omatrwes^ and liad them instmct(‘d hy a 
master in the art (Ov. de A'd. Am. iii. 23.0 ; Suet. 
Claud. 40 ; Dig. 32. tit. 1. s. 0‘5). Most of the 
Oro(‘k head-dresses mentioned above were also 
worn by the Roman ladies ; hut tlie omtrae apfHsir 
to have been confined to prostitutes (Juv. iii. GO). 
CJno of the simplest modes of wmirhig the Iiuir 
was allowing iL to fall down in tresses behiinl, and 
only coniiiimg it hy a hand encircling tlie head 
( VDTT.t j. Another favourite ]dan was ])lattlng the 
iuiir, and then fashmuig it Ijehind with a large 
pin, as IS shown in tlie figure on ]>. 14. 

Blonde hair was as much jiriKod by the Romans 
as by the Greeks, and hence the Roman ladies 
used a kind of composition (tr wash to make it u])- 
pear this colour {qmma caadica^ hlart, xiv. 2G ; 
Plim //. N. xxviii. 12. s. 51 ). 

False hair or wigs ((peyiici), rr}vUc7}, (jahrud) 
were worn both by Greeks and Roniams. (See 
e. g, Juv. vi. 120.) Among lioth people likewise 
in ancient times the hair was cut close in mmiru- 
ing [FnNUs] ; and among both the slaves hud 
their hair cut close as a mark of si^rvitude, 
(Aristoph. yine.s’, Oil ; Plant, Aniph. i 1, 30G ; 
Becker, Ckirichv, vol. ii. p, 330, Ac. ; Bottigor, 
Sahina,, voL i. ]). 1 33, &c.) 

COMES, first fiiguified a mere attendant or 
companion, distinguished from wcAs, ubich always 
implied some bond of union between tlic persons 
mentioned. Hence arose several technical aeiises 
of tlic word, the connection of which may be easily 
traced. 

It was applied to the attendants on niagisirati’s, 
in which sense it is used by Suetonius (./«/. Om. 
42). In Homcc’s time {Fpisi, i. 0. 2) it was cus- 
tomary for young men of family to go out as ceniuher- 
fides to governors of provinces and enffimand(‘rs-in- 
chief^ under whose eye they leamt the arts of war 
and peace. This scorns to have led the way for 
the introduction of the eomitm at home, the main- 
tenance of wliom was, in llorace's opinion {Jdat. i. 6. 
301), one of the miseries of wealth. Hence a person 
in the suite of the emperor was termed mmm* As ' 
all power was supposed to flow from the imperial 
will, the term was easily transferred to the various 
offices in the palace and in the provinces {emnilm 
pahllni., fnwnmmks). About the time of Con- 
stantine it became a regular honorary title, includ- 
ing various grades, answering to the comUcs ordmi$ 
jpnVti, mmdi^ ierfiL The power of those olHcers, 
especially the provincial, varied with time and place,* 
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some presided over a particular ilcpartmciit, with 
a limited authority, as wo should term them, codi- 
mtbti oners ; others were invested with all the 
jiowers of the ancient proconsuls and pra ‘tors. 

I'he names of the following ofliceis explain 
themselves: — Comes Oricntis (of whom there seem 
to have been ^ two, one the su]jcnor of tlie other), 
comes Aeg 3 ^pti, comes Bjitannlae, comes Africao, 
comes rci militaris, comes portiiiim, comes stahuli, 
comes domcsticorum cqnitum, comes clihaiiarius, 
comes liiitoao veslis or vestlani (master of the 
robes). In fact the emperor had as many amtCs 
as lie had. duties : thus, comes consistoni, the em- 
peror’s })rivy-coimcillor ; comes largitionum priva- 
taruui, an officer wlio managed the emperor’s pii- 
vate revenue, ns the comes largitionum sacrariim 
did the public excheiiucr. The latter office united 
in a great measure the functions of the aedile and 
quaestor. The four comites conimorciorum, to 
whom the government granted the exclusive privi- 
lege of trading in silk wnth barbarians, were under 
his control. An account, however, of the duties 
and functions of the comites of the later empire 
docs not fall within the scope of the present 
work. [B. J.] 

COMISSA'TIO (from icSofxos^ Van*. De Linq. 
Lat. vii. 80, cd. Muller), the name of a drinking 
entm’tainincnt, which took place after the coena, 
from which, however, it must be distinguislied, 
O'huH Demetrius says to his guests, after they had 
taken their coena in his own house, ()iiin co- 
missatum ad fratrom imus ? ” (Div. xl, 7); and 
wlicn Habimias comes to Trinuilchio’s house after 
taking his coena elsewhere, it is said that “ Conns - 
sator mtravit” (Petron. G5). It appears to have 
been the custom to partake of some food at the 
coniissatio (Snot. Viiell. 1 3), but usually only as a 
kind of relish to the wine. 

The ccnuis.satio was frequently prolonged to a 
late hour at night (Suet. Tit 7) ; whence the verb 
eammarimonns ‘‘ to revcD’ (Her. Carm. iv. 1. 11), 
and the substantive comkmior a reveller ” or 
“ debauchee.” Hence Cicero {AdAtt L 1C) calls 
the supportei-s of Catiline’s conspiracy comissalores 
conjiti atioiih. (Becker, Gallm, vol. ii. p. 235.) 

COM FT I A. This word is formed from c’o, cum, 
or con, and ire, and therefore comilium is a place of 
meeting, and comiiia the meeting itself, or the 
assembled people. In the Roman constitution the 
comitni were the ordinary and legal meetings or 
assemblies of the people, and distinct from the 
c<mamie,s and mmilM; or, according to the still 
more strict definition of Mi'ssala (a^n Cell. xili. 15), 
comitia w(‘rc those asscmlilics convened by a 
magistrate for the purpose of juitiingany subject to 
their vote. This definition does not indeed com- 
prehend all kinds of comitia, since in the comifia 
cakita no subjects were put to the vote of tlic 
pefqJc, certain things being only annoimced to 
tiiem, or they being only witnesses to certain 
solemn acts, but witb this single exception the de- 
finition is satisfactory. The Greek writers on 
Eomjm afifairH call the comitia A ^px^tpeerlai, rh 
apxaipCcrta, ifcochcpcria and ^r](po(popia. 

All the powers of government wmi divided at 
Rome between tbe senate, the magistrates, and 
tho people in their assomhlles. Properly speak- 
ing, the people alone (the populud) was the real 
sovereign by whom the power was deh^gated to 
tbe magistrates and the senate ; and the magis- 
trates in particular could not perform any public 
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act, unless they were authorised by the senate and 
people. The sovcreiinii people or popiilus, liowe\cr, 
was not the same at all times. In the earliest 
times of Rome the pop ulus consisted of the patri- 
cians (or patres) only, the plebs and ^the clients 
forming no part of the popiiliis,Jjnt being without 
the pale of the state. The original populiis \\a3 
divided into thirty cuTiitc^ and the assembly of 
these curiae, or the cnmitia curMta^ tlicrcforc, were 
the only assembly in which the populus was re- 
piesented. A kind ol ainulgaination ot thc^ patri- 
cians and the plehs aiterwards appeared in the 
comitia of the centuries, instituted by king Servius 
'ihilliifs, and henceforth the term populus was ap- 
plied to the united patricians and plebeians assem- 
bled in the conii[i(t coituntUct, Rut Servius bad 
also made a local division of the whole Roman tcr- 
iitoiy into thirty tribes, which held their meetings 
in asseinhlics called condtici which, in the 

course of time, acquired the character ot national 
assemhlies, so that the people thus assembled were 
likewise designated by the term populus. "We 
shall examino'iii order the nature, power, and busi- 
ness of each of these different comitia. | 

1. Comitia calata. These and the comitia 
curiata were the only asseinblit's that met and were 
recognized at Rome pnwdous to the time of Servius 
Tuliiiis, and inasmuch as the populus of which 
they consisted was the same as the populus in the 
coinitia curiata, they miglit also be called comitia 
curiata, but they differed in their objects, in the^ 
persons presiding at them, ami in the jilace of 
metdiug. I'hc comitia calata were ludd under the 
lu’csideiicy of the college of pontiffs (dellius, xv. 
27), who also convened them. They derived their 
name calata (from calare^ i. e. 'Do&ax) from the cir- 
cumstance that the attendants or servants of the 
pontitls, who were probably employed in calling 
them together, were termed calatores. (Serv. ad 
Vin/. Omnf. I 2G8.) Their place of meeting was 
]>roi>ahly lilways on the Capitol in front of the 
curia Caluhra, which seems to have been an otUcial 
building of the pontiffs, and to have been destined 
for this purpose. (Paul. Diac. p. 40, ed. Miiller ; 
Varro, JM M. v. 3. p. 24.) With regard 
to Lho functions of the comitia calata, all writers 
arc agreed that the people assembled acted merely 
a passive part, that they met only for the purpose 
of hearing what was announced, and of being wit- 
nesses to the actions there performed. One of the 
things which were made known to the people in 
these comitia, was that on the calends of every 
month it was proclaimed on what day of the new 
month the nones fell, and perhaps also the ides 
as well as the nature of the otlier days, namely, 
whether tliey were fasti or nefasti, coinitiales, 
feriae, &c., liecause all those things were known 
in the early times to the pontiffs exclusively, (liiv. 
ix. 4f) ; Hacrob. Sat. i, 15 ; Serv. ad Am. viii. 
054 ; Varro, De Ling. Lai. vi 4.) Another func- 
tion of the comitia calata was tlie inauguration of 
the llamines, and after the banishment of the kings, 
also that of the rex sacronnn. (Gellius, h e.) A 
third business which was transacted in them was 
the te&tcmenti faetin^ or the making of a will. Idio 
object of this was probably to prevent, after the 
death of the testator, any dispute concerning liis 
will, to which the wliole assembly of the populus 
had been a witness ; and it is not improbable that, 
as the art of writing was not suiTicimitly known in 
those times, it was thought a matter of importanco 
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to have the whole populus as a witness to such an 
act, winch perhaps consisted in an oral declaration. 
The populus thus did not vote upon the validity 
or invalidity of a will, but solely acted the jiart of 
a witness. (Gellius, xv. 27 ; Theopliil. ii. 10.) 
Assemblies for the express purpose of making the 
populus witness to a will were lu the earliest times 
held twice in every year (Gains, ii. § 101) ; Init 
tins cnistom afterwards fell into desuetude. (Gains, 
ii. g ICld.) A fourth business transacted in the 
comitia calata was the detestatio saewmm^ which 
was in all probability an act connected with ilie 
testamenti factio, that is, a solemn declaration, by 
which the heir was enjoined to undertake the sacra 
privata of the testator along v/iih the reception of 
ins property. (Gellius, xv. 27, comp. \i. 12.) It 
has ali't'ady been observed that oi iginally only the 
niemljcrs of the curiae foniied the comitia calata, 
so that they were the same as the cimntia curiata, 
in this rcepcct ; but from the words of Gdliiis 
(eo/nni autem alia esse curldia, aha ernfunaia)^ it 
is clear that after the time of Servius 'i’ullius, there 
must ha\e been two kinds ol comitia calata, the 
one convened according to curiae liy a lietor, and 
th(‘ other according to centnrii's by a cornicen. As 
ri'gards the busimnss of the latter, wo have no in- 
formation wdiatever, though it is not impossible, 
that in tliem all annoimceineiits r(‘spectiiig tin* 
calendar were made by the pontiffs, as this was a 
matter of mtnrest to the whole pf'oplc, and not to 
the populus alone (klacroh, and Serv. //. ce.) ; 
and it may further be, that in the calata centuriata 
the testuimnita of plebeians were laid Indore the 
ansembled people ; as in tbc calata curiata, they 
were laid before the assembled ctiries. 

3L Comitia cuiuata (Lac^rjaia (j^parpueij 
or t^arpiaic'Ii) were of far greater importaiicii than 
the comitia calata, inasmuch as the populus hero 
was not present in a mere passive capatdty, hut 
had to decide by its votes as ti? wdiether a 
measuro Ifroiiglit before it was to bo adopted 
or ejected. As the populus was at hrst only 
the body of real citizens, that ia, the patri- 
ciana, or those contained in the curiae, none hut 
members inf the curiae, that is, patricians, had a 
right to take part in these assemblies. It is a 
disputi'd ])oint, as to whether the clients of the 
patricians had a right to vote in the comitia curiata ; 
but it is highly probable that, when they appeared 
in them, tliey could not act any other part than 
that of listeners and spectators. They were con- 
vened, in the kingiy period, by the king himself, 
or by his trihunus celcrum, and in the king’s ab- 
sence by the praefectus urhi. (Liv. i. 59.) After 
the death of a king the comitia were held by the 
iiiterrox. lu the rcpablican jmrlod, the president 
was always one of the high patrician TOagistrates, 
viz. a consul, praetor or dictator, (Cic. JJe Leg. 
Agr. ii. 11, 12 ; liv. ix. hH.) They were called 
together by lictors or heralds. (Gellius, xv, 27 ; 
Dionys, ii. 7.) I'he votes were given by curiae, 
each curi.a having one coll(*ctivo vote ; but within 
a curia each citizen belonging to it had an inde- 
pondont vote, and the majority of the members of 
a curia determined tbo vote of the whole curia. 
(Grell 4 0 . ; Liv. i. 43 ; Dlonys* ii.^14, iv, 20, B4, 
V, 0.) Now as the curiae wore thirty in number,' 
it was impossible to obtain a simple majority,, 
which must always have consisted' of 36 curhw. 
How matters were decided in case of 15 curiae 
voting for and 15 against a mcasurej is quite un« 
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certain ; and the fact that the awkward nnmhcr 
30 was chosen or retained for the asscmhly can be 
accounted for only by the fact that the number 
three and its multiples had a certain sacred import 
in all matters connected with the constitution. 
The order in which the curiae voted, was not fixed 
by any regulation, hut it appears that the one 
which gave its vote first, and was called principiuM^ 
was determined by lot. (Liv. ix. 38.) ^ Further 
particulars regarding the method of voting, liow- 
ever, are not known. The president in the coinitia 
curiata was always the person tliat had convoked 
them, that is, in the kingly period, either the king 
himself, or the person that acted as his vicegerent, 
and the meeting was always held in the comitinm. 

As regards the powers and functions of the 
comitia curiata, it must first of all he borne in mind, 
that in tlio early times no comitia, of whatever 
kind they were,' had the right to originate any 
measure, to introduce amendments, or to discuss 
the merits and demerits of any subject that was 
brouglit before them. All they could do was to 
accept or reject any measure which was brought 
before them, so that all proposals wmre in fact no- 
thing but rogationes (populus rogatur)^ which the 
people passed by the formula uti rogas, or rejected 
by the formula antiqm. Whatever was thus de- 
creed became law for the king and senate no less 
than for the people. The main points upon wliich 
tile populus had to decide, were the election of the 
magistrates, including the king himself, the pass- 
ing of laws, peace and war, the capital punishment 
of Roman citizens (Dionys. ii. 14, iv. 20, ix, 41), 
and, lastly, upon certain affairs of the curiae and 
gentes. In the kingly period, the only magistrate 
in whose person all the powers of tlic rcpnlilican 
officers w'ere concentrated, was the king himself. 
All the other ofiiccrs were appointed by him, with 
the exception of the quaestorcs, who were elected 
by the people (Ulpian, Dig, ii- 13 ; but comp. Tac. 
Ann. xi. 22 ; QmiESTOii). With regard to tlm 
election of the king, the assembly, as in all other 
matters, was limited to the persons proposed by 
the senate through the president in the assembly, 
that is, when the senate had passed a decree re- 
specting the election, the interreges determined 
upon the candidates, from among whom he was to 
be chosen, and then proposed them to the curiae. 
(Dionys. iv. 34, 40, 80, ii. 58, GO, iii. 36 ; Liv. i. 
17 ; Cic. i><3 lie Dubl ii. 13 ; comp. Interrbx 
and Bbx.) The priestly officers, such as the Cu- 
riones, Flamines Curialos, were likewise cither 
elected by the curiae, or at least inaugurated by 
them (Dionys. ii. 22 ; OelL 1. o.), imtii in later 
times, B. c. 104, the Domitian law transferred the 
whole appointment of the })riestly colleges to the 
comitia of the tribes. Legislative proposals were 
laid before the curiae by the king or the senate, 
and they might either pass them as laws or reject 
them. Such laws belonging to the kingly period 
Were the so-called legm regim; their number cannot 
have been great, as custom and religion had hal- 
lowed and firmly established the principal Mes of 
conduct without there being any necessity for 
formal legal enactnmnts. The right of finally de- 
ciding upon tlie life of Roman citissens Qudida d@ 
mpite civk Remmi) is said to have been given to 
the populus by king Tullus Hostilius (Liv. i 2G, 
viii. 33 j Dionys. iii. *22) ; and pevious to the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius this privilege was of 
course confined to the patricians, for whom it was 
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nothing else hut the right of appealing from the 
sentence of the king or judge to the asscmhly of 
their peers. When Valerius Puhlicola renewed 
this law, it must have been extended to the ple- 
beians also. The fourth right of the assembly of 
the populus was that of deciding upon war and 
peace, hut this decision again could only be made 
when it was proposed by the king. With regard 
to the declaration of war there is no doubt (Liv. 

i. 32 ; Gelliiis, xvi. 4 ; Dionys. viii. ,91, ix. G9) ; 
but there is no instance on record of the populus 
ever having had any thing to do with the conclu- 
sion of treaties of peace ; no trace of it occurs till 
long after the establishment of the republic, so that 
we may fairly presume that in early times the 
conclusion of peace was left to the king (or the 
consuls) and the senate, and that Dionysius, as in 
many other instances, transferred a later custom to 
the early times. Besides these great functions the 
curiae had unquestionably many others relating to 
their own internal administration ; and among 
them we maj'' mention, that no new members 
could he admitted into a curia, cither by the co- 
optatio of strangers or by the adlectio of plebeians, 
without the consent of the assembly of the curies ; 
and that no arrogatio could take place without tlie 
concur icnco of the assembled curiae under the pre- 
sidency of the pontiffs. The consent of the curiae 
in such cases is expressed by the terra hx curiata. 
(Gcllius, V. 19 ; Tac. Jhsf, 1 . 15.) It must further 
bo remarked, that when a magistrate (such as the 
king) proposed to the assemlily had been elected, 
the populus held a second meeting, in which he 
was formally inducted in his new office. This 
formality was called lest; curiata de imperio, where- 
by the magistrate received his imperium, together 
with the right of holding the comitia. ( Liv. v. 52 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 19, xli. 43 ; Cic. De Leg, Agr. 

ii. 12.) It was not till a magistrate had thus been 
solemnly installed, that he was a magktratus op- 
tima lege or optimojure, that is, in the full posses- 
sion of all the rights and privileges of his office. 

Down to the time of Servius Tullius, the comitia 
curiata were the only popular assemblies of Rome, 
and remained of course in the undiminished pos- 
session of the rights above described ; hut the con- 
stitution of that king brought about a great change, 
by his transferring the principal rights which had 
hitherto been enjoyed by the curiae to this new 
national assembly or the coinitia centuriata. The 
power of electing the magistrates, the decision 
upon war, the passing of laws and jurisdiction in 
cases of appeal to the body of the Roman people, 
were tlius transferred to the comitia of the cen- 
turies. But while the patricians were obliged to 
share their rights with the phdjoians, they reserved 
for themselves the very important right of sanc- 
tioning or rejecting any measure which had been 
passed by the centuries. Even independent of 
tlicir right finally to decide upon these questions, 
tliey seem, for a time at least, to have exercised a 
considerable power in several departments of the 
government: thus, the abolition of royalty and the 
establishment of the republic are said to have been 
decreed by the curiae (Dionys. iv. 75, 84) ; in 
like manner they decided upon tlui property of the 
last king (Dionys. v. 6), and upon the rewards to 
be given to those who had given information re- 
specting the conspiracy (v, 57). The sanction of 
decrees passed by the centuries is often expressed 
by patres audoresfimt^ and down to the time of the 
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Paljlilian law no decree of tlic centuries or tribes 
could become law without this sanction. It need 
hardly be remarked that the curiae, as long as they 
existed, retamed the exercise of such rights as af> 
fected the welfare of their own corporations and 
the religious rites connected with them. W® 
join a list of the powers and functions which the 
curiae continued to exercise down to the end of 
the republic. ^ i . i. 

1. They conferred the imperiiim and the right 
of taking the auspices upon magistrates after their 
election ; this was done hy the leas citriata de im- 
pel' to. This right however must, in the course of 
time, have become a mere matter of form, aud 
in the time of Cicero {ad AIL IH, ad Fam. 
xiii. 1.), persons even might form the plan of 
gaming over three augurs to declare that they 
had been prcscut in the comitia ol the curiac, at 
which the imperium had been conferred, although 
in reality no such comitia had taken place at all. 
This fact warrants the conclusion that at that 
time few persons, if any, noticed such comitia or 
the granting of the imperium in them. (Comp. 
Cic. itd Fam. i. 0, ad Q. Fratr, iii. 2.) 2. The 

inauguration of certain priests, such as the Fla- 
mines and the Ilex Sacrorum, thoiigli this took 
place in those comitia of the enriae, wliich wore 
{'ailed oalata. The enrio maximiis was in all pro- 
bability consecrated, if not elected, in the comitia 
curiata. (Liv. xxvii. 8.) 8. The internal affairs 

of the curiae themselves and of the families con- 
nected with them ; but most of them cunio only 
before the comitia calata. (See above,) The real 
comitia curiata began to be a mere fonnality as 
early as the time of the Punic wars, and the ancient 
division into curiae, as it gradually lost its im- 
portance, fell into oblivion : the place of the patri- 
cians was filled by the nobilcs or optimates, and 
the comitia of the former became a mere empty 
show (Cic. Do Leg. Agr. ii. 12), and, instead of 
the thirty curiae themselves giving their votes, the 
ceremony was performed by thirty lictors. The 
patrician comitia calata were contimied much longer, 
especially for the purpose of arrogatimiea, which 
under the empire again became a nmtttir of some 
conseciuence. [Adoptio.] 

III. Comitia cknturiata {^ Koxia-is iK- 
Kkperia). The object of the legislation of Bcr- 
vius Tullius was to unite the different elements 
of which the lioman people consisted, into one 

According to Livg. 

I. Classis. Census; 1 00,000 asses. 

40 centuriae seniurum. 

40 centuriae junionim. 

2 centuriae fahrum. 

IT. Clashis. Census : fi^sOOG asses, 

10 centuriae seniorunu 
10 ccntui’iae jumorum. 


in,- Clabsis, Census ; 50,000 asses. 
10 centuriae senionmi. 

10 centuriae junioruin. 

IV. CHASSIS. Census : 25,000 asses. 
10 centuriae seniomm. 

10 centuriae juniorum* 
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great political body, in which power and in- 
fluence were to be determined by property and 
age. For this purpose, he divided, in his census, 
tlic whole body of Roman citizens into six pro- 
perty classes, and 193 centuriae (Adxoi) or votes, 
from which the assemblies in which the people 
gave their votes were called comitia centiiriata. 
[Census.] By this means, Servius brought about 
an amalgamation of timoci'acy and aristocracy ; and 
the poor citizens, though they met their wealthier 
brethren on a footing of equality, yet ■were un- 
able to exercise any great influence upon public 
affairs, for the wealthier classes voted first, and if 
they agreed among themselves, they formed a majo- 
rity before the poorer classes would he called upon 
to vote at all. In order to render these general 
observations more intelligible, it is necessary to 
give some account of the census which Servius in- 
stituted, and of the manner in which the votes 
were distributed among tbe several divisions of the 
people. The whole people was conceived ns an 
army (ea'erciluft^ oi-, according to the more ancient 
term, classis'), and was therefore divided into two 
parts : the cavalry’’ (eqniies), and infantry (peditcs), 
though it is not by any means necessary to sup- 
pose that tbo fu'oplc assembh'd in anus. The in- 
fantry was divided into five classes, or, as Dionysius 
has it, into six classes, for bo regards the whole 
body of people, wlm&e properly did not come np 
to the ceiisns of the fifth class, as a sixth. The 
class to which a citizen belonged, determined tlie 
b'Umtun^ or war tax, be had to pay, as well as the 
kind of service he had to perform in the army and 
the armour in which he had to serve. But for the 
purpose of voting in the comitia, each class was 
subdivided into a number of centuries {centunaCy 
probably because each was conceived to contain 
1 GO men, tlioiigh the centuries may bavo greatly 
diflcred in the niimluT of men they contained), 
one half of which consisted of the wndms', and the 
other of the Jmiore$. Fach century, further, was 
counted as one vote, so that a class had as many 
votes us it contained centuries. In like manner, 
the equites wore divided into a number of centuries 
or votes. The two principal authorities on these 
subdivisions are, Livy (i. 43), and Dionysius (iv, 
I (>, d:c., vii, 59), and the annexed table will show 
the census as well as the number of centuries or 
votes assigned to each class, and the order in which 
they voted. 


According to Dami/BUis, 

I. Classis. Census: lOOminae. 

40 centuriae seniormn. 

40 centuriiie juniorum. 

II. Classis. Census: 75 minae. 

1 0 centuriae seniorum, 

10 centuriae juniorum. 

2 centuriae fahrum (one voting with the seniore® 
and the other with the juniures). 

III. CXvARSiis. Census; 50 minae. 

1 0 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae jimiornm. 

IV. Clabbis. Census : 25 minae. 

1 0 centuriae seniomm. 

10 centuriae juniorum. 

2 -centuriae corn icimim midtobicmam (one voting 
With the seniores, and the other with the 

juniores). 
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Acconlwtj (o Livy. According to Dionystdi>. 

V. Classis. Census : il, 000 assos. V. Classls.^ Census : 12^ minac. 

15 contiiiiae scuiorura. 15 conturiac semorura. 

15 centuriae jiiiiiorura. _ ^ 15 centuiiae juniomm. 

3 centuriao accensoi'um, cornicinum, tubicmiim, VI. Classis. Census: below i2Tj luiiuo. 
1 ccnturia capite censomm. 1 ceiituiia capite censoriim 


According to botli Dionysius and Livy, the cqiiitcs 
voted in eigliteon centuries beiore the s nnorcs of 
the first class ; and hence, tbere wove according to 
Liv}’, altngctber 104, and, according to Dionysius, 
1.93 centuries or votes. Livy’s even number of 
1.91 centuries would have rendered it impossible to 
o])tain an absolute majority m tlie comitia ; and it 
has been assumed, tliat be made a mistake in the 
three conturiac accensorum, cormcinmn, tubicinnin, 
which he adds to the fifth class. Dionysius seeiiib 
to have represented the matter in its right light, 
and is also born out by Cicero {De Re I*uU. ii. 
22), who describes ninety-six as the minority ; but 
in other rcbpects, Cicero is irrccoiicilcablo, both 
with Livy and Dionysius: a diiliculty which will 
pr()])al)ly never be solved satis ilictorily, as the text 
is corrupt. The otlier discrepancies between Livy 
and Dionysius arc not of great importance, They 
consist in the places assigned to the two cent'iria«‘ 
fubriim, the two of the cornicines and tiibiciues, 
and in the census of tlie fifth class. With regard 
to the last jimiit, DiouysiiH is at any rate more 
consistent iii his gradation, and in so far deserves to 
be preferred to Livy. As for the jfiaces assigned to 
the four centuries, it is impossilde to deterinme 
wlierlier Livy or Dionysius is right ; and we can 
only say, tliai Cicero agrees with neither of them, 
a.^.signmg, as he docs, only one century of the fabri 
tignarii to the first class. 

"in this manntg all Roman citizens, whether 
patricians or plelieians, who had pro]»erty to a cer- 
tain amount, were privilegcnl to take part and vote 
in the ceuturiata comitia, and none wmv excluded 
(•xcept slaves, peregrini, wonKux and the aerarii. 
Tiu‘ junioren wer(', all men from the age of seveii- 
temi to that of forty-six, and the seuiorcR, all men 
from th(‘ agei of foidy-six njiwards. The order of 
voting was arrang;cd in such a manner, that if the 
eighteen centuries of th(5 eguites ami the elght^^ 
cmjturies of the first class wmas ngnied upon a 
measure, the question was decided at once, theni 
being no ne<*d for calling upon the other classes to 
VDte. Hence, althongli all Roman cittzmis ap- 
peared ill tlioBC comitia mi a footing of equality, 
yet by far the greater power was thrown into the 
hands of the wealthy. 

As regard.s the functions of the comitia ceuturiata, 
it must he observed in general, that all the Imsiness 
which had Ind'orc belonged to the comitia curiata, 
was transferred .by Bervius to the comitia centu- 
riata, that is, they ri'ceived tbo right of electing 
the higher magistrates, of making laws and of de- 
ciding upon war, and afterwards also ofcimcluding 
pi'ace with foreign nations. 

(a.) The fkii/m of ninghtniies. After the pro- 
siding magistrate had consulted with the senate 
about the candidates who ha<i olFered themselves, 
ho put thorn to tlio vote. Tho magistmtes that 
wore eleck«d by the centuries are the oomtils 
(whence the assembly is called emutUm mrmdarh^ 
Liv, I, 00, X. il), the praetors (hence, eumiila 
Liv. vii. 1, x. 22), the military trihnnns 
with consular power (Liv. v. 52), tlio censors (Liv. 


vii. 22, xl. 45), and the decemvirs. (Liv. iii. 33, 35 ) 
There are also instances of proconsuls being eleett'd 
by the centuries, but this happened only in extra- 
ordinary cases. (Liv. xxxiii. 30, xxxiv. 13.) 

(b.) Legislation. The legislative power of the 
centuries at first consisted in their passing or i-e- 
jectiiig a measure which was brought liofore tliem 
by the presiding magistrate in the form of a sciiatns 
con sill turn, so that tho assembly bad no right of 
originating any legislative measure, but voted only 
upon such as were brought before them as resolu- 
tions of tlie senate. When a proposal was passed 
by the centuries it became law {leoe). The first 
law pas.sed by the centuries of which we have any 
record, was the lex Valeria de provocatiouc (Cic. 
De Rc PuhL ii. 31), and the laws of tho twelve 
tables were sanctioned by the centuries. 

(c.) 7Vig (lemion upon iuai\ on the ground of a 
seiialus consnitum, likewise belonged to the ciui- 
turics and is often mentioned. It is generally 
believed that they had also to decide upon tho eon- 
ehisioii of peace and treaties, but it has boiui satis- 
factorily proved by llubino i^Uthcr Rom. iStauhverf. 
p. 25.U, tSce.) that in the early part of the reimlille, 
and perliiq^-s down to the peace of Cuiidinin, tins 
was not the case, but that peace was concluded by 
a mere senatus consultum, and without any co- 
operation of the people. 

(d.) The highest judicial potver. The comitia 
cenUiriata vvmre in the first jfiaee tbo highest court 
of appeal (Dion Cass, xxxix, 27, &c, ; comp, Ar- 
Psr.LATio), and m the second, they had to try all 
ofieiice.s committed against the state ; hencii, all 
cases of perditeUio and majesias, and no ease in- 
volving tho life of a Roman citizen could be de- 
cided liy any other court (Cic. p.Scjd. 30, 34, 
JM lie Riihl. ii, 30, De Leg, iii. 4 ; Pol}']), vi. 4, 1 i .) 
This last right was revi\ed or introduced by the 
Valerian law (Pint. Fabi. 11), and Bpnrius Cassius 
was condmmied by the comitia of the centuries. 
There is no reason for b(4icving that the laws of 
the twelve, tables increased the ])ower of tbo cen- 
turies in this respect ; and Sm’viiis Tullius seems, 
in cou.sistcncy with his priuciph'S, to have been 
obliged to constitute his national assembly at tho 
same time ns the high court of justice. 

All the powers which we have hm'e mentioned a.s 
posse-ssod by the centuries, had to be sanctioned, 
wbmi exercised, by the curies, and through this sanc- 
liou al one they became val id and binding. The elec- 
tion of a magistrate, or the passing of a law, though 
it was made on the ground of a senatus consnitum, 
jid required the sanction of the curies. But, in 
the courHO of time, the assmubly shook oft' this 
power of tho curiae, \vhit‘li became merely a for- 
mality, and, in tbo end, the enriao were oldiged to 
give their sanction heforelmnd to whatever tho 
cmitnrics might dotermino. This was efl'ectial by 
the I-^nblifian law, in B.o. 337. (Liv, viil 12.) As 
thus tbo centuries gradually became powerful 
enough to dispense with the sanction of tbo curiae, 
so they also acquired the right of discussing and 
deciding upon matters which were not brought be- 
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fore tlicm in tlie form of a senatiis consultum ; tliat 
is, they acquired the power of originating measures. 
In reference to the election of magistrates, the 
coniitia originally were not allowed to elect any 
other except those who were proposed^ hy the pre- 
sident, t\lio himself was entirely guided by the 
resolution of the senate ; but in the course of time, 
the people asserted their right so far as to oblige 
the president to propose any candidate that might 
offer himself, without the previous sanction of the 
senate. This change took place about b. c. 4b2. 
In legislative measures a scnatiis consultum was 
indispensable, and this seiiatiis consultum was 
biought before the pcfiplo by the consul or tlic 
senator who had originated the measure, after 
it had previously been exhibited in public for 
seventeen da 3 ’'s, to give the people an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with tlio natui'c ol the jiro- 
posed law. (Appian, de Bc/L C'tv. i. 5.0 ; Cic. p. 
Beat 51, in Fibon. 15.) Whether the comitia 
required a senatus consul turn in cases where they 
acted as the supremo court ol justice, is uncertain, 
at least we liaveiio exan’pleol a senatus consultum 
in such a case on record. 

I’he comitia ccnturiata could be lield only on 
(lies cam o\' CiW which it was lawful to 

transact business with peojde, and the number of 
such da^ys in cveiy j'car “vvos about l.hO (\huro, 
J)e L, Jj. vi. 29; Test. s. v. CunufUdes dies; 
Jifaerob. Hut. i. Id) ; Init on dks mfasti (that is, 
dies f(*sti.,Jhei(tti ; comp. Dins), and, at llrst, also 
on th(‘ nnndinae, no comitia could he held, until 
in B. c. 297 the Hortensiun law ordained that 
the nundinae should be regarded as dies fii^ti 
(jVlacrob, Sut. i. 10), so that henceforth comitia 
might be held on the mmdines, though it was done 
rarely. (Cic. ad AtL i. 14.) Comitia for the pur- 
pose t^f passing laws could not evim he held on all 
dies fasti. (Cic. De prov. Cons. 19.) The comitia 
for elections took place every y<‘ai‘ at a cmHain 
period, though it depended upon the senate and the 
consuls, as to whelln^r they wished the elections to 
take place carlim* tir later than usual. (Cic. A/iL 
0, ad. Fum. viii. 4, p. Afuirn. 25.) 

The place where the centuries met, was the 
Campus Martins (Cic. ad Q. Fmf. ii. 2 ; Dinnys, 
iv, 94, vii. 5.9),*’ whicli contained the septa for the 
voters, a tabernaculum for the president, and the 
villa pnblica for the augurs, (Cic. />. Penl. 
A ; GolHns, xiv. 7 ; Vurro, iM fAng. Fai. vi. 97.) 
Xho jiresident at the comitia was the same magis- 
trate who convoked them, and tht.s right was a 
privilege of the consuls, and, in their ahsence, of 
the praetors. (Cic. ad Man. x. 12.) An interrex 
and dictator also, or his n'prosentative, themagister 
etpiitum, might likewise convene and preside ftt the 
comitia. (Liv. viii. 23, xxv. 2 ; Cic. he Mei/. ii. 4.) 
At the beginniug of the republic, the praefectu.H 
nrbi held the comitia for the election of the first 
consuls (Liv. i. 60) ; and the censors a8.seinbl<'d 
the people only on account of the census and the 
lustrum, (Varro, IM L. h. vi. 86.) In cases 
when the assembly was constituted as a court of 
justice, inferior magistrates, after having obtained 
the permission of the consuls, might likewise pre- 
side. (Liv. xxvi. 3.) One of the main duties de- 
volving upon the president, and which he had to 
perform before holding the comitia, wuis to consult 
the auspices. {Ansplmrid} For this |>ui*poRO, ,t}ic 
magistrate accompanied hy an augur went out of 
the city early in the morning, and chose a taber- 
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naciilum or templuin. There the augur began his 
observations, and gave his opinion either tiuit the 
comitia might he held, or tliat they must he defoircd 
till auothen* daj’-. This declaration was given to 
the magistrate ; and when the auspices wci'c favour- 
ahle, the people were called togctlior, which was 
done by three successive and distinct acts : the 
finst vi'as quite a general invitation to come to the 
assembl}’- {inlicium., Varro, I)e L. L. vi. 04, comp. 
86, 89). At the same time when this invitation 
was proclaimed clrcum moeros or de nioeri% a horn 
was blown, which being the more aiidilde signal, 
is mentioned by some writers {done, and without 
the inlieiuin. (Oclliiis, xv. 27 ; Varro, De L. L. 
V. 91.) Wlien upon this signal, tlie people us- 
semldcd in irregular masses, tlmrn' followed tlie 
second call hy tlic accensus, or the call ad co 7 iehacni 
or eonvctitioviiin ; that is, to a rc'gnhir asseiuldv, 
and the crowd then separated, grouping tliemselvks 
according to their classes and” ages. ' (Varro, Da 
Jj. L. \i. 99.) Hereupon the consul ap]>earetl, 
ordering the people to corue ad comitia centni tala ; 
and led the whole ewercitus* — lor, in thc.se comitia, 
tlie Idoinan people are always conceived as an 
ext'rcitns — out of the city, to the Campus Martius. 
(Vairo, Ac. ; Liv. xxxix. 15.) It was customary 
from the f*arlie,5t times for an armed force to uecup)’’ 
the Janiculimi, when the people were asRcmhled in 
the Campus IMartius, for the purpose of prot(H:ting 
thecigv against au 3 ' sudden attack of the iK'iglibour- 
ing }jeopli‘ ; and on the Jaiiiculum, a vu'Xillum was 
imihl* d during the u hole tune that the assembly 
Lusted. This custom continued to he observed even 
at the time when Dome had no longer any thing 
to fear from the ueighliounng tribes. (Liv. /. c, ; 
Gell. XV. 27 ; Macroh. Bat, i, 16 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 27, &c. ; Serv. oJ ..h //. viii. 1.) When 
the people were thus regulurl 3 %'usm‘iuhle(l, the husi- 
ness was comineiiced with a sohunu sacrifice, and a 
lirayer of the priusideiit, who then took his seat on 
hia tribunal. (Diouys, vil, 59, x. 32 ; Liv. x.xxi. 
7, xx.xi.x. 15 ; Cic, p. Aturen. I ; Liv. xxvi. 2.) 
The president then opened the Inisinesis hy laying 
Itehu'e tlie people the subject for the decision, upon 
which tiny had boon convened, and concluded lus 
exposition with the words : ndiiis^jubeatis Quiriles^ 
e. g. heUitni mdkl.f or ttl AF Tidlh aqifa, ipm vnUr- 
dii'lKM siF or whatever the subject might be. This 
formula was the standing one in all comitia, and 
the whole exposition of the president was called 
ropiiim (Liv. iv, 5, vi. 49, xxi. 1 7, .xxii. 1 0, xxx. 43 ; 
Cic. Da Fin. ii. 1 6, in Fison. 29, p, Dotn. 1 7, 39 ; 
(iell, V, 19.) Wiu'U the comitia were assemhled 
for the purpose of an election, the presiding 
magistrate hud to read out the names of the caii- 
didate.s, and might oxereiHC his inlhumce by re- 
comnuMiding the one whom ho thought most lit for 
the office in question. (Liv. .x. 22, xxii, 35.) Ho 
was, iiowever,not obliged to announce tlie names of 
all tlie cancUdateH that offered thmnselves ; as, for 
example, if a cautlklate had not atluined the legi- 
timate! age, or when he sued for one ofilt'O without 
having boon invested with those through winch ho 
had to pass previ<nmly, or if there was any other 
legal obntacle ; nay, the pK'sident might declare, 
that if a person, to wlmin he bad any such objection, 
should yet bo elected, he wonlA not rocogniao his 
election as valid. (Liv, iii, 21, xxlv. 7 ; Val, Max. 
Hi 8, ^ 3.) If the assembly bad been convened 
for the ptitposa of piwitig a leglslativ© npwiiro, 
tho president uswally recommended the pro|) 08 iil^ or 
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lie miglit grant to ottLers, if they desired it, per- 
mission to speah about the measure, either in jts 
favour or against it. {Concionm dare, Liv. iii. 71, 
xxxi. S, &c., xliL 34 ; Appian,^ De B.G. i. 11 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxvhi 4 ; Quintil, li. 4. § 3.) In this 
case, however, it was customary for private per- 
sons to speak before any magistrate, and the orators, 
until the time of Gracchus, while speaking tinned 
their face towards the coraitiuni and the senate 
house. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 35 ; Cic. LaeL 25 ; 
Plut. C. (Jraeck 5, Tik Gnicch 14.) When the 
coraitia acted as a court of justice, the president 
stated the crime, proposed the punishment to be 
iniheted upon the olfeiider, and then allowed others 
to speak eiiiicr in defence of the accused or against 
him. 

When the subject brought before the assembly 
was sufficiently discussed, the president called 
upon tlie people to prepare for voting by the words : 
ih m mjf'rmjmn, hcmjmantibus dtls. (Liv. xxxi. 
7.) He then passed the stream Petronia, and 
went to the septa. If the number of citizens 
present at the assembly was thought too small, 
the decision might he deferred till another day, 
hut this was larely done, and a question was 
usually put to the vote, if each century was but 
represented by a few citizens. (Liv. vii. 13 ; Cic. 
p.SeaL 51, de Leg. Ayr, ii. i) ; Plut. Tih. Oraech. 
16 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 30.) Ecspecting the 
manner in wiiich the votes were given in the ear- 
liest times, opinions are divided : some think that 
they were given viva voce, and others by means 
of QakuU, or in both ways, though it seems to 
he more probalile that calculi wctc used. The 
leges tabellariao introduced a change in this 
respect, ordaining that the votes should he given 
in writing. [Leijes tauellaeiab.! But pre- 
vious to the leges tabellariao, the rogatores, 
who subsequently collected the writtim votiis, 
stood at the entrance of the septa, and asked 
every citizen for his vote, which was taken down, 
and used to determine the vote of each century. 
(Dionys. vii. 04.) In legislative assemblies, the 
voter, probably from the earliest times, signified 
his disapproval by the word uniitpm, and Jiis ap- 
proval by tdi rogm. (Tnv, vi. 33, x. 8, xxx. 43, 
xxxi. B, xxxiii. 25; Cic. de Ley. in 10.) At 
elections, the name of the successful candidate 
was mentioned to the rogator, who had to mark 
the favourable votes by dots which lie made by 
the side of the name : hence pmieta ferret, to be 
successful. (Liv. x. 13, 22, xxix. 22.)^ The 
custoffi of voting at elections by tablets with the 
name of the candidates written on them, was in- 
troduced in B*c. 1 39, by the lex (Jahinia tabediaria 
(Gic, Be Leg. iii, IG) ; two years later L, Cassius 
introduced the same custom, in cases of the 
comitia acting as a court of justice (Cic. BruL 
27), and, afterwards, it was established also in 
legislative assemblies, and in cases where the 
comitia tried persons for perducllio. [Leg eh ta- 
BEnEARiAitJ The two tablets wliich were given 
ti» each person for the purpose of voting on legis- 
lative measures, were marked the one with D 
and the other with A (nti rogu$ and mtigw. Cic. 

.d#. i, 14). At elections, the citizens obtained 
blank tablets, that they might write npon thwi 
the name of the candidate for whom they voted. 
(Ck.PML xi 8 ; Pint 0. Graeefi. 5, Cai Min, 46 j 
Plin. BpkL k, 25.) In judicial assemblies, every 
ditizaa received two tablete marked A (e^eoho) 
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and C (co7idemno), and there was, perhaps, a 
third tablet containing the letters N. L. {non 
liquet), hut this is an uncertain point. There were 
in the Campus Martins septa or inclosures (whether 
they existed from the earliest times is unknown), 
into which one class of citizens was admitted after 
another for the purpose of voting. The first that 
entered, were the eighteen centimes of the equites, 
then followed the first class and so on. It very 
rarely happened that the lowest class was called 
upon to vote, as there was no necessity for it, 
unless the first class did not agree with the 
equites. (Dionys. iv. 20, vii. 59, viii. 82, x. 1 7 ; 
Liv. i. 43.) After the time when the comitia of 
the centuries became amalgamated with those of 
the tribes, previous to each assembly, a large space 
near the villa publica was surrounded with an en- 
closure, and divided into compartments for the 
several tribes. The whole of this enclosure was 
called ovilCi septa, carccres, or cancelU; and in 
later times a stone building, containing the whole 
people, was erected ; it was divided into com- 
partments for the classes as well as the tribes and 
centuries ; the access to these compartments was 
fonned by narrow passages called pontes or ponii- 
euU. On entering, the citizens received their 
tablets (Cic, ad Ait. i. 14, de Imj, iii. 17, in Pis, 
15, p. Plane. 6) ; and when they had consulted 
within the enclosures, they passed out of them 
again by a po7is or pontiendm, at which they threw 
their vote into a chest (eisia) which was watched 
by rogatores. Hereupon the royatores collected the 
tablets, and gave them to the dlriUtores, who clas- 
sified and counted the votes, and then handed them 
over to the custodes, who again checked them off by 
points marked on a tablet. (Comp. Cic. in Pis. 16 
* — ‘‘vos rogatores, vos diribitorcs, vos custodes 
tabellarum*”) The order in which the centuries 
voted, was determined in the Servian constitution, 
in the manner described above ; hut after the union 
of the centuries and tribes, the order was determined 
hy lot ; and this was a matter of no slight import- 
ance, since it ffequently happened that the vote of 
the first determined the manner in which subse- 
quent ones voted. The voting, of course, was con- 
tinued, until the majority was ascertained. In the 
case of elections, the successful candidate was pro- 
claimed twice, — first, hy the praeco, and then hy 
the ]iresidcnt, and without this renimtlatio the 
election was not valid. After all the business was 
done, the president pronounced a prayer (Cic. p, 
Plano. C),p. Muren. 1), and dismissed the assembly 
with the word dkeedite. 

Cases are" frequently mentioned in which the 
proceedings of the assembly were disturbed, so 
that it was necessary to defer the husincss till 
another day. This occurred — 1. when it was dis- 
covered that the auspices had been unfavourahlo, 
or when the gods manifested their displeasure hy 
i rain, thunder, or lightning ; 2. when a tribune 
interceded (Liv. xlv. 21 ; Dionys, vi. 89 ; Cic, in 
Vat. 2) ; 3. wlien the sun set hefoiu the business 
was over, for it was a principle that the auspices 
were valid only for one day from sunrise to sunset 
(Varro, Be A, X. vii,. 51 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 65 ; 
Liv. X. 22, xli. 17 ; Dionys, ix. 41) ; 4. when a 
morbm mmiiialis occurred, i- o. when one of the 
assembled citizens was seized with an epileptic fit 
(Dion Gass. xlvi. 33 j Golliug, xix, 2 ; Magtob. 
M* ii. 8) ; 5. when the vexillum was taken away 
from the Janiculimij this being a signal which all 
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citizens liad to obey (Liv. xxxix. 15 ; Dion Cass. 
XXX vii, 27 ; Macrob. i. 16); 6. when any 
tumult or insurrection broke out in the city, as 
happened now and then during the latter period 
of the rcpiiblio% (Cic. p, Sext. 36.) In all these 
cases, the assollbly had to continue its business on 
some other day, sometimes on the next. The 
only exception seems to have been in the case of 
the election of the censors, for if both could not be 
elected on the same day, it was necessary to begin 
the election afresh, and if one had been elected, 
his election was not valid. (Liv. ix. 34.) ^ 

ly. COMITIA TRIBUTA (iKIcXwl^ 

Thei^ assemblies likewise were called into existence 
by t|^e constitution of Servius Tullius, who divided 
the ]|.oman territory into thirty local tribes. As these 
divfions were originally a purely topographical ar- 
ran|ement, they were of little or no importance to 
the state ; but in the course of time, these local 
divisions were formed into a political union, and the 
assemblies of the tribes became most formidable 
nyals of those of the centuries. Tlie decision upon 
the question as to what portion of the , Roman 
pojmUilion had the right to take part in the comitia 
tributa, depends upon the question, as to whether 
tlie tribes were instituted as a local organisation 
of the whole people (patricians and ploheians), or 
wliether they were intended for the plebeians 
only. Most modem writers have adopted the 
opinion of Niebuhr, that the patricians were not 
coiwderod as members of the tribes, and that ac- 
cordingly^ they had no right to take part in their 
assemblies, imtil the time of the decern viral legis- 
lation. The question is not one that can be proved 
with Siitisfactory evidence ; but at any rate no 
sufficient argument has yc't'becn brought forward 
to upset Niebuhris view, for the fact of patricums 
and their clients being present at the place of 
mitoting (Liv. ii. 50), for the purpose of disturbing 
the comitia triliuta and preventing their coming to 
a decision, d(Kis not juove that they possessed the 
rig|f of voting* After the time of the deeemvirate, 
th# patricians bn cl the right of voting in the as- 
semblies of the tribes, which were then also con- 
vo:^d by tin higher' magistrates. (Liv. iii. 71 ; 
co&. 

She assemfoHes of the tribes bad originally 
oiw a local ' power ; they were intended to col- 
ic# the tributum, and to furnish the contingents 
for the army (Dionys. iv. 14, See.) ; they may 
fufther have discussed the internal affairs of each 
tifte, such as 'the making or keeping up of roads, 
wSs, 'and the like. But their intluenco gradually 
ipireased, for the commonalty being more nume- 
r«s than the patricians, and being in a state of 
gSwth and development, and guided hj active 
and energetic tribunes, the internal administration 
of the tribes gradually assumed the character of an 
administration of the internal affairs of the r<^ubb*c, 
while the comitia of the centuries were more cal- 
culated to represent the state in its relations to 
foreign countries. As the commonalty grew in 
strength, it made greater claims ; each victory gave 
it fresh courage, and thps the comitia tributa 
gradually acquired the following powers : — - 
• L The eiedion of the mfenor migMfaiee^ whose 

* c#ce it wal to protect the commonalty or to super- 
'Send thbs-lffairs of the' tribes. The PubUlkn 
in secured to the comitia tributa the 

t of ef^ng the tribunes of the plebs. '(Liv. ih 
, Dionys. ix. 40.) In like manner, the «dile« 


were elected by them, though the ciirule aediles 
were elected at a different time from the plebeian 
aediles and under the presidency of a consul. 
(GclL xhi. 15, vi. 6 ; Cic. Plane. 4, 20, 22, ml 
Att. iv. 3, ad Pam. viii. 4 ; Liv. ix, 46, xxv. 2.) 
At a still later time, the quaestors and tribunes of 
the soldiers, who had before been appointed by 
the consuls, were appointed in the assemblies of tlm 
tribes, (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 30, m Vat. 5 ; Liv. ir. 
54, vii. 5, ix. 30 ; Sail. Jug. 63.) The proconsuls 
to he sent into the provinces, and the prolongation 
of the imperiimi for a magistrate who was already 
in a province, were likewise points which wmre 
detennined, by the tribes in later times, (Liv. viii, 
23, 26, ix. 42, x. 22, xxyii. 22, xxix. 13, xxx. 
27, xxxi. 50.) The inferior magistrates elected 
by the tribes are : — the triumviri capitales, 
triiunviri moiietales, the curatores viarum, decem- 
viri litibus judicandis, tribuni aerarii, magistri 
vicorum et pagorum, praefecti annonae, duumviri 
naval(‘s, quin([ueviri rnuris turribusque reficiendis, 
triumviri cdoniae deducendae, triumviri, quatuor- 
viri, &c., mensiirii, and lastly, after the Domitian 
law, B. c. 104, also the rnemberg of con(‘ges of 
priests. The pontifex maxhmis had been elected 
l)y the people from an earlier time. (Liv. xxv. 5 ; 
Cic. do Leg. Agr. ii. 7,1 

2. The logibhitim pOwr of the comitia tributa 
was at first very insigiiificant, for all they could 
do was ^to pass resolutions and make regulation# 
concerning the local affairs of the tribes, but the^ 
did not in any way aOeefc the sbitc as a whole. 
But after a time wlnm the trilu's began to bo the 
real representatives of the people, matUTs aff. eting 
the whole people also were brought before them 
by the trihiines, which, framed as resolutions, were 
laid before the senate, where they might either bo 
sanctioned , or rejected. This practice of the tri- 
buta comitia gnidually acquired for them the right 
of taking the initiative in any measure, or the 
right of originating measures, until in n. c, 440 
this right was recognised and samlioued by a law 
of L. Valerius ^Publicola and M. ifomtius Bar- 
batus. (Liv. iii. 55, 67 ; Dionys, xi, 45.) This 
law gave to the decrees passed hy the tribes the 
power of a real Mr, binding upon the whole people, 
provided they obtained^ the sanction of the genato 
and the jiopulus, that is, the people asHcmhled in 
■the comitia curiata or in the comitia centuriata. 
(Dionys. x. 4, 32.) At first the trihos acted with 
considerable moderation and modesty, dlHCussing 
only those subjects which affected their own order 
or individual plebeians, such as the amnesty afttu* 
the secession, plebeian magistrates, usury ami the 
like. ,Ib b. c, 330, the Publilian law enneUtl td 
plelmdta otmm Qmnies tmermt (Xnv. viii. 12.) 
This kw was either a rc-enactment of the one 
passed in b. c. 440, or contained a more detailed 
specification of the cases in which ptebisdta should 
bo binding upon the whole nation, or, lastly, it 
made their validity inde|)endcnt of the sanctiou of 
other comitia, so that nothing would bo required 
except the assent of the senate. In m 237,' the 
Hortonaian kw was passed, Which sMmh to Wo 
been only a revival and a conftrmaliott, qf thadwo 
preceding laws, for it'wa# fimed 'iW# the 
same torms (Film ./A atvi 
Gaiuif, i,,$) j bdf'it may also 
sian kw, »adi 'tJto pkWlte 
sanetka qf the 
comitia tribak wm 
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legislative cliaract$r. Sonatas consulta preceding | 
a plebisciUim, it is true, occur after this time hi 
many mstances, hut it does not follow that for this 
reason a senatus consultum was necessary for every 
plehiscitum (Bionys. ix. 41), for we must dis- 
tinguish between those plehiscita which affected 
the rights of the people, and those which touched 
upon the administration of the republic ; the 
former of these are constantly mentioned with- 
out a senatus consultum, hut the latter never. 
[Plebiscit^jm.] 

3. The judicial power of the comitia trihiita was 
much more limited than that of the comitia cen- 
turiata, inasmuch as they could talce cognizance 
only of offences against the majesty of the people, 
while all crimes committed against the state were 
brought before the centuries. Even patricians, 
when they had offended against the commonalty 
or its members, were tried and fined by the tribes. 
This again constitutes a difference het-wcen the 
judicial power of the centuries and that of the 
tribes, for the former could inflict capital punish- 
ment, but the latter only fines. There are, in- 
deed, cases in which the tribes might appear to 
have sentenced persons to exile j but such exile is 
not the result of a real verdict, hut only a measure 
taken against tbos*^ who during the trial went into 
voluntary exile, which might then bo made a ne- 
cessary exile, by the mterdictio aquae ct ifpiis being 
added. (lav, xxv. 3, xxvi. 3 ; Cic. Orat. p. Dorn. 
Id, &c.) When the tnhes acquired this right is 
uncertain, for that it was not originally possessed 
by them, is clear from the expressions used hy our 
authorities. The offences for which persons were 
summoned before the tribes, were bad conduct of a 
magistrate in tlio performance of his duties, neglect 
of duty, ill management of a war, embezzlement of 
the public money, and a variety of offences of pri- 
vate individuals, such as disturbance of the puldic 
peace, usury, adultery, and the like. The comitia 
tributa also acted as courts of appeal, e. g, when a 
person protested against a fine imposed by a magi- 
strate. (Bionys. vii, 17 ; Cic. De Leg, hi. 3 ; Inv. 
xl 4*2 j Zonar. vii. 17.) The persons who acted 
as accusers in the comitia tributa were the tribunes 
and aodiles. 

With regard to the time at which these comit'a 
were or could be convened, the same regulations 
were observed as at the comitia centuriata. They 
might assemble either within or without the city, 
but, not further from it than 1000 paces, because 
thei power of the tribunes did not extend further. 
For elections the Campus Martins was usually 
chosen (Cic. ad AU. iv. 3, ad Fam, vii. 30 j Pint. 
C. Oraoek 3), but sometimes also the forum, the 
Capitol, or the Circus Flaminius. (Cic. ad Ait. i. 
16 ; Liv, xxxiii. 10, xxvii. 21.) The presidents 
w^erc commonly the tribunes who were supported 
by the acdiles, and no matter could be brought be- 
fore the tribes without the knowledge and consent 
of the tribunes (Liv. xxvii. 22, xxx. 41 ; Cic. de 
Teg. Jgr. ii. 8) ; even the aediles could not bring 
a proposal before them without the permission of 
the tribunes. (Ooll iv, 4 ; Bionys. vi. 90.) One 
of them was chosen either by lot or by common 
agreeraent to act as president (Liv. ii. 56, hi. 64, 
iv. 57, V. 17) ; but his colleagues usually had to 
sign the proposal which he brouglit before the 
commonalty. (Cic. p. Seaet. 33, de Leg. Agr. ii. 9.) 
As the comitia tributa, however, more and more 
assumed the character of national assemblies, the 
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higher magistrates glso sometimes acted as presi- 
dents, though perhaps not without previously ob- 
taining the permission of the tribunes. There are 
only a few mstances of higher magistrates presiding 
in the comitia tributa when assembled, for purposes 
of legislation (Plin. H. N. xvi, 15 4 Cic. y>. Balk 
24 ; Bion Cass, xxxviii. 6, xxxix. 65 ; Appian, Be 
Bell. Cm. hi. 7, 27) ; but the consuls and praetors 
often appear as presidents at the elections of tri- 
hiines, acdiles, and quaestors (Liv. hi 55, 64 ; 
Bionys. ix. 41, 43, 49 ; Appian, De Bell. Civ. i 1 4 ; 
Cic. p. Plane. *20, ad Att. iv. 3, in Vat 5, ad Fam. 
vii. 30) ; as well as when the comitia tributa were 
assembled as a court of justice. (Liv. xxv. 4 j 
Appian, Dc Civ. i 31 ; Bion Cass.xxviil 17.) 

The preparations for the comitia tributa ivere 
less formal and solemn than for those of the cen- 
turies. In the case of elections, the candidates had 
to give hi' their names, and the president com- 
municated them to the people. (Liv. iii. 6 1 ; Ap- 
pian, De Bell. Cm. i, 14.) When a legislative 
measure was to be brought before the assembly, a 
tribune (the proposer of the bill w-as called rogalor., 
and the others adscriptoi'es) made the people ac- 
quainted with it in co7icio?ies, and that on the three 
preceding nundines. The same was the case when 
the people were to meet as a court of justice. The 
auspicia were not consulted for the comitia of the 
tribes, but the sq>ectio alone w'as sufficient, and the 
tribunes had the right of okimitiatio. The con- 
vening of these assemblies was likewise less solemn 
than that of the centuries, for the tribune who had 
been chosen to preside either at an election or 
brought forward a legation, simply invited the 
citizens by his viatores, who were also sent into 
different parts of the country to invite the people 
living at a disiaiicc. (Appian, De Bell. Civ. i. 2.9.) 
At the meeting itself, he sat on the tribunal sup- 
ported by bis colleagues (Liv, xxv. 3 ; Bion Cass. 

I xxxix. 65), and laid before the people his bill, the 
name of the candidate, or made them acquainted 
with the nature of the offence on which they had 
to pass sentence, concluding with the words veliiis, 
jubeatis Quirites. The bill was never read by the 
tribune himself, but by a praeco, and then began 
the debates, in which persons might either oppose 
or recommend the measure, though private persons 
had to ask the tribunes for permission to speak, 
i When the discussion was over the president called 
upon the people itc in sujfragiwn.) as at the comitia 
centuriata. They then formed themselves into their 
tribes, which, like the centuries, ascertained their 
own votes in enclosures (septa). Which of the 
35 tribes was to give its vote first, was determined 
by lot, and that tribe was called praerogatma or 
prindpium (the others were teiined jure vocatm). 
The vote of the first tribe was given by some per- 
son of distinction whose name was mentioned in 
the plehiscitum, if it was of a legislative nature. 
The manner of collecting the votes was, on the 
whole, the same as in the comitia centuriata. The 
announcing of the result of the votes was the re- 
nuntiedio. If it so happened that two candidates 
^ had the same number of votes, the question was 
decided by drawing lots. The circumstances which 
might cause the meeting to break up and defer its 
business till another daj’', are the same as those 
which put an end to the comitia centuriata. If, 
however, the people were assembled as a court, the 
breaking up of the assembly was to the accused 
equivalent to an acquittal (Cic. p, Dom. 17). Il 
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after the cbmitia the au<^iirs cletlijreJ that soino 
foniialitj had hcen neglected, the decree of the 
assembly thereby became void, and persons who 
had been elected to an odicc were obliged to with- 
draw. 

V. TIi4 comitia centuriata miiyed with the co^-nitia 
trihuta. — «The Servian constitution was retained 
unaltered so long as no great change took place in 
the refaiblic, bat when the coinage and the standard 
of property had liecomo altered, when the constitu- 
tion of the army had been placed on a diifereiit 
footing, and above all, when the plebeians began 
to be recognised as a great and essential element 
in the Homan state, it must have been found in- 
convenient to leave to the eqmtes and the first 
class so great a preponderance in the comitia of the 
centuries, and it became necesnary tt) seenn* mor<‘ 
]a)wei‘ and iniliieiicc to the dennicratic (‘hnnent 
which had gcown in strength and was still growing. 
It may have been the intention to combine the 
comitia eentunata and trlbuta in such a maimer 
as tt> make only oiu‘ assemlily of them, but this 
ua» not dom*. A change however took i»luce, 
tliough no writi'r mentions I'itlu'r the time when it 
was made nor in what it consisted, so tliat we are 
hd't to form our opinion fmm ineideutal allusions. 
First, as to the time of the change. From Hivy 
(i. HH) and DionysiuH (iv. *JI) it wonhi appear that 
the change did not take place till after the com- 
pletion of the Jko tribes, 7 . a artm" 31 . n. bM 1. Home 
mo(b‘r« writers, tlieridbn*, nder the change to the 
censorship of (h Flamhuus, a n. who is said 
to have made the constitution more democratic ; 
whih‘ Niebuhr and others date the change from 
the mmorHhip of Q. Fahius and P, Decius, 13 . c. 

But there is evidmum that it nmst lie assigncMl 
to <‘vcn an earln'r date than tin's, for the (trihun) 
praerogntiva is mentioiuHl as early as u. a HOlJ in 
tin* election of tlie consulur tribunes (Liv. v, id), 
whm'e the pun^ comitia trihuta cannot be meant, 
and a centuria praerogaiiva Is a thing unknown. 

The (im*Htion about the manner in winch the 
combination of the two kinds of comitia was ef- 
fected, has bemt the subjt'ci of even much nmro 
diHcuHhion and doubt than that about tlic tinie^ 
whe»3 k was brought about. The most probable of 
the numerous opinimis which have hcen advanced 
on this subject is that of 0. Pantugathus (Fulv. 
IJrshms, ud hku i 43), which has been very ela- 
borately 'worked out by Odttling. (f/osc/ 3 . d, lihni, 
muiimwf, pp. 330, &c., 503, &c.) Pantagathus 
believes that the citizens of each tribe wm'c divided 
Into five property classes, catdi couaistiiig of seniores 
and jiiniorcs, so that each of the 35 tribes con- 
iatned ten centuries, and all the tribes together 
350 ct‘Mturi(*8, a number which corresponds with 
tliat oftlu! days of a limiian lunar year. Accord- 
ing to tliis new anangement, tho five anckmt 
chifises, diviiled into seniores and junioros, c<m- 
'iinued to exist as before (Ifiv. xliii. 10; Oic. 
f*ML if. 33, p.Fkvc. 7, c/o/* Puhl iv. ‘J, Jeadem, 
ii, 33 ; Sail 30), but henceforth they were 
most elofiflj united witli the tribes, whereas before 
tile tribes *lmd been mere local divisiotmaiid tm- 
iirely indepemdeut of property. The uidmi now 
effected was that the clanses be<>m3ie aubdivmimis 
of the tribes, and that accordingly centuries occur 
both in the classes and in the tribes. (Cic. 
Phmf. ihJ, ik Idf/* Jifr, ii. *3.) Kuch tribe con- 
tained tern curtturb'B, twm of the first class (otic of 
lilt) seniores imd one of tho junion^a), two of the 
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second (likewise seniores and juniores), two of the 
third, two of the fourth, and two of the fifth duh'<. 
The equites ivere likewusc divided accoiding to 
tribes and centuries (Dioiiys. %i. 13, vii. 72), and 
they seem to have voted with the first class, and 
to have been in fact included in it, so as to be 
called centuries of the fir.st class. (Cic. P/n'l. ii, 
33, Liv. sliii. IG; Aiirel. Viet, de Hr. 57 ; 

Vab Max. vi. 5. § 3.) Tho centuries of the cor. 
nicines, tubicincs and fabri, which are no longer 
mentioned, proliably ceased to exist as distinct cen- 
times. (Comp. Cic. de Re Pubt li. 22.) liespect- 
iiig the manner in which the votes were givcm, 
there are two opinions; according to the finst, a 
whole tribe was chosen by lot to give its vote (JO 
conturi(‘s) first, and according to the second, one 
cimtury of tlic first class, having been determined 
by lot. If w'G adopt tiie former opinion, the rotes 
of the ten centurie.s contained m a tribe would iiave 
been given one after another, and the majoriti, siv, 
wmuld have constituted the result or 'vote of the 
tribe. Now as 13 nnt of the 35 tribos constituted 
a majority, it is evident tliat KHl centinu*s might 
have constituted a majority against the remaining 
242. This Is an aJisurdity of which we eamiut 
conceive the llomanH to have heeu guilty. Tim 
voting by tribes, therefore, eannol be eoiiceived as 
rational, except in those* case.s m whicb the ten 
emitiiricH of every trilm wm'e nnaainiouH ; this may 
have been the ease very oftmi, and when It was so, 
the trilms praerogaiiva was certainly the tribe 
chosen by lot to give its mnmimous vote fint. Hut 
if there wa.s any diiTenmcc of ojdinuu among the 
centuries making up a tribe, die true majority could 
only bo aseertained by choosing by lot one of the 
7b cnituriae of tiu* first; clans to give its vote first, 
or rather it was decided by lot from which tribe 
the tvv'o centuries of the first class were to lie taken 
to give their vote first. (Jleuee the plural pmero- 
Pseud. Afecon. ml Vk, in I hr, p, 13.b; 
Ifiv, X. 20.) Jl’ho trib(‘, moreover, to which those 
eenturie.s helongcd which voted first, wa.s itself like- 
wise called tribus pramuigativa. Of the twm ecu- 
tui'icH, again, tliat of seniores gave its vote before 
the juniords, and in the documents both were called 
by the name of their tribe, as (kikria juuhrum 
(Liv. xxvii. (j, i. i\ the junioms of the first dags in 
the triJms Claleria), Anluim jmmrum (Liv. xxiv. 
7), VHuna, juifionim (Liv. xxu. 22 ; comp. €ic. 
p. Plma. 20, idilL ii. 33, Pe JJh\ ii. 35 k Ah soon 
as tho pracrogativa had voted, the renuntiatjo took 
place, and the remaining centurii's then deliberated 
whether' they slnmld vote tho wnne 'way or not. 
When this wuis done all the ct'iituries of the first 
tribe proceeded to vote at onc(» { Ifumyj*. iv. 21), for 
th(*re would not have been time for the 350 cmi- 
turuis to vote one after anotln*!*, jw was done by 
tho 1.03 centurieH in the comitia eeiduriata, (Cic. 
p, PUmi\ 2b, in Vnrr, v. 15, p, RaL in HenaL 1 1, 
ml Quit*. 7 ; Liv. x. fi, 22, xxiv. 7, xxvi 22, 
xxvii. 24 ; Hurt, f Ue#, Lb) 

These comitia of the cmituries combined with 
tho triboH, wttre far more democratiral than the 
eomifcia of the cmiturifK ; they cmitiuued to bo 
held, and preserved tlu^ir power along with the 
comitia trihuta, even after tjio latter had acquired 
their supnune importimce in the republic. liiiring 
thu timo of the moral and political comiptiim of 
the Emnaus, the app«* to toe bd#n chiefly 
attended by tha populace, whleh was guided; by 
the tribunes,, «id th® wealthiw and wwe 
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al)lo citizens Bad little iniliienec in tlicm. When 
the libertini and all the Italians were incorporated 
in the old thirty-five tribes, and when the political 
corruption had reached its height, no trace of the 
sedate and moderate character was left hy which 
tlie coinitia trihnta had been distinguished in 
former times. (Sail. Cat, 37 ; Snot. Cae-ii, 4 1 ; Cic. 
i(d Att i. 16.) Violence and bribery became the 
order of the day, and the needy multitude lent 
willing ears to any instigations coming from 
wealthy bribers and tribunes who were mere de- 
magogues. Sulla for a time did away with these 
odious proceedings ; since, according to some, he 
abolished the comitia trihnta altogether, or, ac- 
cording to others, deprived them of the right of 
electing the sacerdotes, and of all their legislative 
and judicial powers. (Cic. in Verr. i. 13, 15, dc 
Legg. iii. 9 ; f.iv. EpU. 89 ; Appian, de Ball. Ctv. 

i. 59, 98 ; compt TitinuNUS.) But the coustitu 
tion, such as it had existed before Sulla, was re- 
stored soon after his death hy Pompey and others, 
with the exception of the jurisdiction, which was 
for ever taken fimm the people hy the legislation 
of Sulla. The people suffered another loss in the 
dictatorship of J. Caesar, who decided upon peace 
and war himself in connection with the senate. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 20.) Ho had also the whole of 
the legislation in his hands, through his influence 
with the magistrates and the tribunes. The 
people thus retained nothing but tlie election of 
magistrates ; but even this power was much li- 
mited, as Caesar had the right to appoint half of 
the magistrates himself, with the exception of 
the consuls (Suet. Caes. 41 ; Cic. Pfnlq\ vii. 0 ; 
Dion Cass, xliii. SI), and, as in addition to this, 
he recommended to the people those candidates 
whom he wished to he elected : and vvho would 
have opposed Ins wish (Dion Cass, xliii. 47 ; 
Appian, de Bell. Ctv. ii. 18.) After the death 
of Caesar the coniitia continued to be held, liiit 
were always more or less the obedient instruments 
m the hands of the rulers, whose unlimited powers 
%vere even recognised and sanctioned by them. 
(Appian, de Bell. Civ. iv. 7 ; Dion Cass. xlvi. 55, 
xlvii. 2.) Under Augustus the comitia^still sanc- 
tioned new laws and elected magistrates, hut their 
whole proceedings were a mere farce, for they 
could not Yenture to elect any otluT persons than 
those reeommeiidod hy the ompm'or. (Suc't. A mg 
40, &c. ; Dion Cuss. liiL 2, 21, Iv, 34, Ivi. 40.) 
Tiberius deprived the people even of this shadow 
of their former power, and conferred the power of 
election upon the senate. (Tacit.A7m«/. i. 15, 81, 

ii, 36, 5X ; Veil Pat. ii. 126.) When the elec- 
tions were mnde by the senate the result was 
announced to the people assembled as comitia cen- 
tiiriata or tributa. (Dion Cass, Iviii. 20.) Degis- 
lation was taken away from the comitia entirely, 
and was completely in the hands of the senate and 
tlie emperor. Caligula placed the comitia again 
upon the same footing on which they had been in 
the time of Augustus (Dion Cass. lix. 9 ; Suet 
(Jal. 16) ; but this regulation was soon ahandotiod, 
and every thing was left as it had been arranged 
hy Tiberius. (Dion Cass. Hr. 20.) From this time 
the comitia may he said to have ' ceased to exist, 
as all the sovereign power formerly possessed hy 
the people was conferred upon the emperor hy tlie 
lex regia. [Lex Regia.] The people only a$- 
aerahled in the Campus Martms for the purpose of 
receiving infonnation as to who had been elected 
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or appointed as its magistrates, until at last even 
this annoimcement {renuntiatio) appears to have 
ceased. 

In addition to the works on Roman history in 
general, the reader may consult Unterholzner, 
JDe Mutata, Centuriatorum Comit, a Servio TuUio 
Bege InsUtidorum Rutione^ Breslau, 1835 ; G. C. 
Th. Francke, Be Tnbmim, de Curiarum atqzie Cen- 
hiriarum, Ratione., Schleswig, 1824 ; Huschke, 
Die Verfasmng des S&roius Tullius^ 1838 ; liUll- 
niann, Romisehe Grundverfmsung ; Ruhino, Un- 
tersuchmgen uber die RUm. Ve!>ytdssmg, 1839 ; 
Zumpt, Ueder die Ahstimmung des Rom. Vol/ces in 
Centnriatcomitien. [L. S.j 

COMITIATJS DIES. [Dies.] 
COMITIUM. [Forum.] 

COMMEA''TUS, a furlough, or leave of absence 
from the army for a certain time. (Tacit. Anri. xv. 
10 ; Liv. iii. 46.) 

COMMENT ARIENSIS. [Commentarius.] 
COMMENTAailUS, or COMMENTA'- 
RIUM, meant a hook of memoirs or mcmorantUim- 
hook, whence the expression Caesaris Commentani 
(‘‘’ Ilinc Caesar lihros de bellis a so gestis commen* 
tarios inscripsit, quod nudi essent omni orriatu ora- 
tionis, tanquam veste detracto,” Cic. Bvuiits, c. 75). 
Hence it is used for a lawyer’s brief, the notes of 
a speech, &c. (Sen. Controv lib. iff. Proem.) 

In the imperial period the word commenturiensis 
occurs in the sense of a notaiy or clerk of the 
Fi.scus (40. tit. 14. s. 45), and also of a keeper 
of a prison (Walter, Ocschiehte das Romisv/ien 
Roehts., §§ 818, 819, 2d ed.) A military officer so 
called IS mentioned hy Asconiiis (in Car, iii, 28), 
who probably had similar duties. The word is 
also employed in the sense of a notary or secretary 
of any sort. Most of the religious colleg(»8 had 
hook.s called commentani., as comnimtarii (mgunm^ 
pouUfieum. [B. J.] 

COMME'RCrUM. [Civitas.] 
COMMISSO'RIA LEX is the term applied to 
a clause; often inserted in conditions of sale, by 
which a vendor reserved to himself the privilege of 
rescinding the sale, if the purchaser did not pay 
his purcluise-nioiiuy at the time agreed on. The 
lex cominissoria did not make the transaction a 
conditional purchase ; for in that case, if the pro- 
p(‘rty wore damaged or destroyed, the loss W'ould 
be the loss of the vendor, inasmuch as tlie pur- 
chaser, hy non-payment of the money at the lime 
agreed on, would iail to perfonn thi; condition , 
but it wa.s an absolute sale, subject to he rescinded 
at the sole pleasure of the vendor, if the money 
was not paid at the time agreed on ; and conse- 
(juently if after this agreement the property was 
lost or destroyed before the day agretu! on for pay- 
ment, the loss fell on the |utrclia.s<.‘r. If the^fcndo^ 
intended to take advantage of the lex commissoria, 
it was neciissary that he should diiclare his intention 
as soon as the condition was broken. If he re- 
ceived or claimed any part of the purchase mon(;j 
after the day agreed upon, ho thereby waived the 
advantage of the lex coVnmissoria. It was usual 
to ksert in the commissoria lex an agreement that 
if the vendor had to sell the property again, the 
first purchaser should make up any deficiency in 
the price, that is, the difference between the amount 
for which it was first sold, and the less amount 
which it produced at the second sale. [PiONtm.] 
(Dig, IB, tit. 3 J TMbaut, § 548', 

9th od.) 0. L.] 
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COMMrSSUM. One sense of this word is 
that of forfeited,'” which apparently is derived 
from that sense of the verb coinmillere^ whicli is 
‘"^to commit a crime,” or ‘‘to do something wrong.” 
Ascomiis says, that those things are commissa 
which are either done or omitted to be done by a 
heres against the will of a testator, and make him 
subject to a penalty or forfeiture ; thus, commissa 
hereditas would be an inheritance forfeited for 
some act of commission or omission, Cicero (Ad 
Fani. xiii. 56) speaks of an hypothecated thing 
becoming commissa ; that is, becoming the abso- 
lute property of the creditor for default of pay- 
ment. A thing so forfeited was said m conmiis- 
sum incidere or cadere. Cornmissum was also ap- 
plied to a thing in respect of which the vectigal 
was not paid, or a proptu' return made to the pub- 
licani. A thing thus forfeited {vectitjulium nombic) 
ceased to lie the property of the owner, and was 
forfeited, iindiT the empire, to the fiscus. (ihg. 'MK 
tit. 4 ; Suet. Cabq. c. 41.) [G. L.] 

COMMCXTIO. [CoNFUKio.] 

COMMODA'TTJM is one of those obligationes 
which arc contracted re. lie who lends to another 
a thing, for a definite time, to he used for a definite 
purposi', without any pay or reward, is called by 
modcni writers commodatfs ; tlu' person who re- 
ceives the thing is culled ammodakir/iis' ; and the 
contract is called eomnmhiitm. Tin* gmmine llomun 
name for the lender is commodtdor (Dig. I.b tit. f>, 
fi. 7), and the borrower (commodatarius) is “ is ({ui 
rein commodatam aceopit.” It is distinguished 
from mutuum in this, that the thing lent is not one 
of those things quae pondere, ?iumer{\ mensurare 
Cfmfant^ as wine, corn, &c. ; and the thing commo- 
dala does not become the property of the receiver, 
who is therefore boiiiui to restore the same thing, 
Tue lender retains both the ownership of the thing 
and the possession. It differs from locutio et con- 
ductio in this, that the use of the thing is gratuitoim. 
The commodatarius is liable to the actio commodati, 
if he docs not restore the tiling ; and ho is bound 
to make good all injury which befalls the thing 
wliilc> it is ill his pos!5<‘H3ion, provided it he such 
injury as a cund'ul persou could have previuited, 
or provided it he an injury which the thing has 
sustained in being used conlrary to the conditions 
or purjmse of the lending. If a thing was huit to 
two persons, each was severally liable for the whole 
(in solidurn). In some cases the commodatarims 
had an actio contmria against the commodaus, who 
was liable for any injury sustained by the conimo- 
datarius through his dolus, or culpa ; as, for instance, 
if lie knowingly lent him kid veasols, and the wino 
or oil of the commodatarius was thereby lost or 
injured. The actio commodati was one of those 
In which there wore two formulae, in jus and in 
factum. (Ouius, iv. 47 ; Dig, tit. 6 ; Xnstit. 
ill 14. § ‘2 5 Thibaut, System, &c. § 477, die. 
tlth ed. fG. L.] 

COMMIKNI DIVIDTPNDO, ARCTIC), is one 
of those actionoH which have been called mixtae, 
from the circumstance of their being partly in reui 
and partly in petwmm ; rind dupllcia judiciigfrom 
the circumstance of both jdaintifi’ and defimdnnt 
being (H|ually interested in tlm matter of tbe suit 
(Oanw, iv. 1 60), though the jMjrson who instituted 
tiie legal proceedings was properly the actor. T t 
is said in the institutions of Justinian, of tho three 
airtions for a division, ‘‘ mixbim causam obtinere 
tidentur, tain in rem (|uam in personam ” (Inst. 4# 
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tit. C- § 20), They were, however, properly per- 
sonal actions (Dig. 10. tit. 1. s. 1), but distingULshed 
from other personal actions by this, that in these ac- 
tions disputed oxvncrship could also be df'tcrmined. 
(Savigny, St/item, &c. vol, v. p. 36.) This action 
was muintainahle between those who were owners 
in common of a corporeal thing, which accordingly 
was called res communis ; and it was niuintainabl'e 
whether they were owners (doiuini)., or bud merely 
a right to tile publiciaiia actio in nmi ; and whether 
they were socii, as in some eases of a joint purchase, 
or not socii, as in the case of a thing bequeathed to 
them {lepata) by a testament ; but the action could 
not be inaintiined for the division of an hereditas. 
In this action an account might be taken of any 
injury done to the common property, or anything 
e.\pend(‘d on it, or any profit received from it, by 
any of the joint owners. Any coiporeal thing, as 
a piece of land, or a .slave, might be the suliject of 
this action. 

It seems that division was not generally effected 
1 ) 3 ’’ a sale ; but if there were seveial things, the 
jnd(‘x would adjudicate (adjudware) tlnun sevtT- 
all}’’ (Gains, iv. 42) to the several persons, and 
order (cotukmuiare) the party who had the more 
\ahuib)e thing or things to pay a sum of money'- to 
th<‘ other ly' wuj' of equality of partition. It fol- 
lows from this that the things must have been 
uiliKul ; and ita]»peur.s that a .sale might be made, 
for the jndex: %uns hound to make partition in the 
way that wasino.st to the advantage of the joint 
owners, and in the way in which tiiey agreed’ that 
partition should he imnb* ; and it appears that the 
joint owners might hid for the thing, which was 
common pro[Krtv, before tin* jiah-x. ’ If the thing 
wa.s one and indivisible, it was adjudicated to one 
of tho parties^ and he was ord<‘red to pay a fixed 
sum of money to tlie other or others of the parties. 
This action, so far as it applies to land, and tlint 
of familiac erciscimda<«, bear some resemblance to 
the now abolished English w'rit of partition, and 
to the bill in equity for partition. (Dig. lO. tit. 3 j 
Cod. 3. tit. 37 ; Ck. Ad /dm, vii. 12; Bmeton, 
kl.443.> [a. k] 

COMOET)IA (K(t3p(fUa\ comedy. I. Okekic. 
The eai*l.y stages of the history of comedy are 
involved in great indistinclrn'ss, as tluy mwer 
formed ilie subject of much inquiry even when in- 
formation was e.vtant. This was the case even 
among the Athenians, and to a still larger extent 
among thy Dorians. The ancient Greeks seldom 
showed much aptitude for jwitiquarian n'wuireh, 
and for a long time comedy was acaicidy thought 
deserving of attention (Aristot PwL 5), for, 
though Bpringing out of the Dionysiac fegtivals, 
it had not that predominantly religions eharacfct'r 
which tragedy had. 

That comedy took its rise at the uutage. 
vaU of Dionysus is C(‘rtain. It originated, os 
Aristotle says {PXwL 4 ), with thoHC who led off 
the phallic songs (hth t&w S^apx^p'rm rh <paA.- 
Xifcd) of the hand of rcvcllt^rs (rfw/xasr), who at the 
vintago^festivak of Dionysus gave exfiresgion to 
tho fcelmgs of ejcuhcrant joy and merriment which 
wen* regarded as appropriate to the occasion, by 
pamding about, partly on foot, partly in wagons, 
with ihtt Hyinbol of the productive powers of wa* 
tnro, singing a ^ wild, jovial song in honour of 
Dionysns aiid his compmious, Tli«e wngg ware 
conmionly interspersed, with, or followed by pdtii* 
lautj Arlsb 
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witticisms with which the rc\’cllcrs assailed the 
hystaxiders (see the description of the phallophori 
at Sicyon in Athoiu xiy. p. G2'2), just as the chorus 
in the Frocis of Aristophanes, after their song to 
lacchiis, begin iidiciding Archedemus (417, &c.). 
This origin of comedy is indicated by the name 
smfxcpdia, which undoubtedly means ‘‘ the song of 
the icSjUoy.'” This appears both from the testimony 
of Aristotle that it arose out of the phallic songs 
and from Demosthenes (c. Aleid. p. 517), wheic 
we find mentioned togc'ther 5 /cw/tos kclL ol Kcoficp- 
Sol. (Comp. Muller, JJibL of Ur. Lit. vol. ii. p. 4, 
Dor. ir. 7. § 1 ; Bode, Gesch. der Hdkn. Dichfk. 
voL ii. part “2. p. 4, &c. ; Kanngiesser, di& alte 
Konikchn BVihiG zii Athen., p. 3*2.) Other deriva- 
tions of the name were however given even in 
anticpiity. The Megarians, conceiving it to bo 
connected with the word and to mean “ vil- 
lage-song,’* appealed to the name as an evidence 
of the superiority of tiicir claim to he considered 
as the originators of comedy over that of the 
Athenians (Arist. Poet, 3). This derivation was 
also adopted by several of the old grammarians 
(see Tzetzes, in Cramer’s Anecd. Gr. vol. iji. pp. 
335, 337 ; Anonym. Trepl KooiicpBlas in Meinckc, 
Jlist Crit. Comzc. Grace, pp. 535, 538, 558, and in 
Bekker’s Anecd. Gr. p. 747, where a very absurd 
account of the oiigin of comedy is given), and 
has the sanction of Bentley, W. Schneider, and 
even Bcrnliardy {Gnindrks d. GriccJi. LU. vol. ii. 

p. 8.02). 

It was among the Dorians that comedy first as- 
sumed any thing of a regular shape. The Mega- 
rians, both in the motlier country and in Sicily, 
claimed to be considered as its originators (Arist. 
Pmt. 3), and so far as the comedy of Athens is 
concerned, the claim of the former appears well 
founded. They wore always noted for their coarse 
humour (Aristoph. Vesp. 57, witli the schol. ; 
Aiitliol. Pah xi. 440 j Siiidas, s. t’. yihm ; Bode, 
vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 27), and their democratical con- 
stitution, which was established at an early period, 
favoured the development of comedy in the proper 
sense of the word. In the aristocratical states the 
mimetic impulse, as connected with the laughahle 
or absurd, was obliged to content itself with a less 
unrestrained mode of manifestation. The Tjace- 
daomomaiis, who had a great fondness for mimetic 
and orchestic amusements, had their SeucpAi/cTalf 
whoso exhibitions appear to have been burlesques 
of characters of common life. The favourite per- 
sonages were the fruit-stealer and the foreign 
quack, for the representation of which they had a 
peculiar mimetic dance, (Pollux, iv. §105; Atheu. 
xiv. p. C21 ; Pint Jj/cb'. 21, p. 607, d, Apopkk 
Lac, ]). 21*2, &c. ; Schol. cfd Apollon, i. 746 ; 
Miillor, Don iv. 6* § 0 ; Bomhardy, I e. p. 894.) 
Analogous to the SeucTjAucTal were the 
Xmrai (Hcsych. s. v.). Among the forerunners of 
comedy must bo mentioned the Phallophori and 
Ithyphaili at Sicyon. It was here, where at an 
early period the dithyramb also was dramatised, 
tluit the mpos first assumed a more dramatic 
form, and Dionysus was even said to have in 
vented comedy at Bicyou (Anthol Pal, xi. 32). 
The Pliallophori had no masks, hut covered their 
faces with chaplets of wild thyme, acanthus, ivy, 
and violets, and threw skins round them. After 
singing a hymn to Dionysus, they flouted and 
Jeered at any one of the bystanders whom they i 
selected. The Ithyphaili wore masks represent- 1 
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ing drunken persons, and were equipped in other 
respects in a manner which, if not very decent, 
was appropriate to the part they had to sustain. 
(Athcn, L c.) It was the iambic improvisatituis 
of the exarchi of such choruses which gave rise to 
the later comedy. Antlieas of Lindus is spoken 
of as a poet who composed pieces for such comuses 
of phallus-hearers, which were called comedies 
(Athen. x. p. 445). Such pieces have been styled 
lyrical comedies by many scholars (as Botkh, 
Cor^y. Inscript. No. 1584, note ; and Muller, ILkt. 
of the Lit. of Greece., vol. ii. p. 5), to distinguish 
them from the comedy proper. Lobeck and Her- 
mann however stoutly deny that there was any 
such thing as lyrical tragedy or comedy distinct 
from dramatical tragedy and comedy, and yet not 
the same with dithyrambs or phallic songs, and 
affirm that the tragedies and comedies which we 
hear of before the rise of the regular drama were 
only a species of dith 3 ramb and phallic song. 
(Hermann, dc Tmgoedia Comoediarjue Lprica, in 
Opiise. vol. vii. p. 211, &c.) The dispute is more 
about names than about things ; and there seems 
no great objection to applying the terra iprlcal 
tragedy or comedy to pieces intended to be per- 
formed by choruses, without any actors distinct from 
the cliorus, and having a inoic dramatic cast tlian 
other purely lyrical songs. This, apparently, was 
the point to which corned}’’ attained among the 
Megarians before Susarion introduced it into At- 
tica. It arose out of the union of the iambic 
lampoon with the phallic songs of the comus, just 
as traged}'' arose out of tlie union of rhapsodical 
I'ccitations with the dithyramln 

Among tlic Athenians the first attempts at 
comedy, according to the almost unanimous ac- 
counts of antiquity, were made at Icaria liy Bu- 
sarion, a native of Tripodisens in Mogara. (Bchol, 
ad Dionys. Tlinic. in Bekker’s Anecd. Gr. p. 748 ; 
Aspasius, Ad Arhtot. Eth. Nk. iv. 2. 20, foL 
53, B.) Icaria was the oldest seat of the worshiji 
of Dionysus in Attica (Athen. ii. p. 40), and 
comus processions must undoubtedly have been 
known there long hoforo tlie time of SuHarimi. 
lambistic raillery was also an amusenumt already 
known in the festivals of Bacchus and Dcmeter 
(Muller, Hist, (f Lit of Gr. vol. i, p. 132 ; 
Ilesychius, s. v, TeipvpKTrai ; Buidas, s, i\ ye<}>u~ 
pffcov ; Schol. Arist. Achtni. 708). From the 
jo.sts and bauierings directed by the Bacchic co- 
miis, as it pamded about, against tlie bystanders, 
or any others whom they seh’cted, arose the 
jiroverb ret ajxa^7]s (Bebol Arist. Eqnlt 544, 
A5<6. 296 ; Suulas, s. v . ; (Ilpianus ad Demosth. 
da Cm\ p. 268, ei lleiakc ; Bode, /. c. p. 22 ; 
I^hotius, Lcje. s. v. ife rm kpa^Qp), This 
amusement continued customary m^t only at the 
rural Dionysia, but at tiie Antlu'stmia, on the 
second day of the festival { Dionyhia }. It was in 
the third year of the 50th Olympiad (me. 57B), 
that Susarion introduced at Icaria comedy in that 
stage of development to which it had attained 
among the Megarians (Mar, Par. ep, 40. in 
Bfickh’s Corpus ImeripL vol. ii* p. 301), It is 
not however easy to decide in what his improve- 
monts consisted. Of course there wcfre no actors- 
hosido the chorus or comus ; whatever there was 
of drama must have been performed by tlic latU*r, 
The introduction of an actor separate from the 
j chorus, was an ^improvement not made in the 
I drama. According to one grammarian, Susarion wa» 
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tlie first to give to the iarahistic performances of the 
comus a regular inetiical form (JSchoL ad Dionys. 
Thrae. ap. Bekker, A7iccd. Or, p. 74ij ; Meineke, 
1. c, p. 540). He no doubt substituted for the 
more ancient improvisations of the chorus and its 
leader premeditated compositions, though still of 
the same general kind ; for, as Aristotle says 
{Poet. c. 5), Crates was the first who 
hpifjLGVOS rrjs ia^SiK^s ideas Ka$6?iov voielv 
K6yovs ^ juvdovs. There would seem also to have 
been some kind of poetical contest, for we leani 
that the prize for the successful poet tvas a basket 
of figs and a jar of wine (IMann. Par. L c . ; Bentley, 
Pmert on the Ep. of Fhal. voi. i. p. 259, ed. 
Byce). It was also the practice of those who 
took part in the comus to smear their faces with 
wine -lees, cither to prevent their filatures from 
being recognised, or to give themsehes a mme 
giotesipie appearance. Ilencc comedy came to be 
called rpvycfd'ia, or lec-song. Oihets connected 
the name with the circumstance of a jar of new 
wine (Tpi'^) heing the prize for the successful 
poet. (A then. ii. p. 40 ; Anon. ap. Meineki*, if. e. 
p. 5t‘15 ; Anstoph. Aeharn. 1. 473, &c. ; Fnigm. 
ap. Athen. xii. ]k 551 ; Aohinm. B51, G03, Vop. 
050, 1534 ; ISchol. ad Arist Achmvi. 397, 40fl ; 
Seiiol. ad Plat, de Hep. iii. p. 92o, ed. Bait, et 
Ort'll ; Bmitley, Dissert, an (he Ejt. of Phal. vol. i. 
p. 311, dec. ed. J)yee ; Bode, I, e. p. 22.) There 
can 1)0 but little question that SiwirioiPs pieces 
w<'re. merely intended for th(3 amusemeiit of the 
hour, and were not committed to writing (Bentley, 
/, c. p. 250, &c. ; Anonym, de (hm. np. Meineke, 
L (\ p. 510 ; Bode, /, e.). The comedy of Susurion 
doubtle8.s partook of tiuit petulant, coarse, and 
unrestraiiu‘d personality for which the Megarian 
conmdy was noted. For entertainments of such a 
cIiaractiT the Athenians were not yet preiinml 
1'hey required the freedom of a democracy. Ac- 
cordingly, comedy was discmiragf*d, and for eighty 
years after the time ol Susarion we hear nothing 
ofH in Attica. 

It was, ho\v«w<T, in Sicily, that comedy was 
earliest brought to Homeibinglike perfection. Ihc 
( In’idis ill Sicily always exhibited a lively tempmn- 
m cut, mid the gift of working up any occiimmce 
into a spirited, kuent dialogue. (Cic, Fc/r. iv. 43, 
J>mn. m (keeil % Orat, il 54; Quintil.^vi. 3. 
§41.) This faculty finding its stimulus m the 
exeitein(jnt]»roduccd by the |M)Iitical contests, wdiich 
were so ffWjuent in the difibrent cities, and the 
upjiortuiiity for its (‘Xercise in the numenms agra- 
rian festivals connected with the worship of Demeter 
and Bacchus, it was natuiiil that comedy should 
early take its rise among tliein. Y ct before the time 
of the Persian wars, W(‘ only lu‘a,r of iambic com* 
positions, and of a single pom., Aristoxenns.^ The 
pin’ibimers were fulled af/TO/cd^^aAm, i, e. impro- 
visatorefi (Athen. xiv. p. <122. ; Ktyin. Magn. 
avTOKa^d. ; Euatath.mZ JL xi. p. BB4. 45 ; llcsych. 

a. ; Aristot/fM iil7. § 1 ; Bode, /.<?. p. {{,4fcc.), 
and, subsequently, tapioi. Their entertainments 
binng of a choml chatUctisr were, doubtless, ac- 
companied by music and dancing, Aihenaens 
(xiv. p. 520) mentions a dance called the 
which ho rariks with the and (rt/exmsf. 

Afterwards, the comic element was developed 
partly into tniwcsties of religious h'gends, partly 
into delineations of character and immiters ; the 
former in the comedy of Kpichannus, Fhomi$,aiJd 
Dciiwlochus ; the latter in the mimes of Sophroii 
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and Xenarchns, Epieharnms Is very commonly 
called the inventor of comedy hy the grammarians 
and others ("I’lieocr. Epip. 17 , Suida.s s. r. 
'^trtxct.pp.os ; Solinus, 5, 13) ; this, however, is 
true only of that more arti&tical shape which he 
gave to it. (Bernhard}^, I c. p. 000.) In liis efforts 
he appears to have been associated with Bhorrais, 
a someivhat older contemporary. The Megarians 
in Sicily claimed the honour of the invention of 
comedy, on account of his having lived in Megara 
before he went to Syracuse, (Dictionary of Bmp. 
ctnd Myth. art. Epickarmus.) According to 
Aristotle {Poet. 5) Epicharmus and Fhonuis 
were the first who began /xiidoo? iroieTp * wiiich 
Bernhardy (A c. p. 803) understands to mean that 
they \v ere the first to introduce regular plots. The 
.subjects of Ins plays were mostly mythological, 
i. 0 . were j)arodies or travesties of mythological 
storic.s. (Muller, Dorians., book iv. c. 7.) Whether 
in the representation there was a chorus as well as 
actors is not clear, though it has been aHSumed 
(firysar, dc Dor. Com. jv, 2f)0, &c.) that he and 
PhormLs were the eaiTicht comic poets whose works 
n ached posterity in a wTitten forim (Bentley, /. e. 
p. 451.) But the comedy of Epichaimus was of 
biief duration. We h(‘ar of no successors to him 
except his son or disciple Deinolochus. 

in Attica, the first comic poet of any import- 
ance whom we hi‘ar of after Susnrioii is Chionides, 
who is said to have brought out plays in b.c, 438 
(.Suidas s. r. Xtwp'ihjs). Euetes, Enxenides, and 
Myllus were probably conteiuporarieH of Gluonidt's ; 
he wms followi'd hy Magiies and Ecpliantitles. 
0'heir compositions, however, seem to have been 
little but the reproduction of tin* old Megaric farce* 
of 8usarion, diilering, no tioubt, in form, by the 
introduction of an actor or acfow, Hcparate from 
tin* chonia, in imitation of the improvements tbfifc 
had been made in tragedy, (Bode, /. e. p, 20— 33.) 
That bnincli of the Attic drama which was called 
the old comedy, begins properly with Cratinus, 
who was to comedy very much what Aeschylus 
■was to tragedy. Under the vlgrirous and liberal 
administration of Ih'ricles coim^dy found free 
acopig and nipiilly reached its p('rfection. Cratfiius 
is said to have ht*en the first who introduced thret* 
actors in a comedy. (Anonym, de Ctmu ap, Alei- 
neke, p. 540,) But Cnit<*s is spoken of as the first 
who began fcaOoAoo ttoihp xSyoi/s ^ p.v0Q\ts (Arist. 
Poet. 5), i. e, raiMf‘d comedy from being a mere 
lampooning of individuals, and gave, it a <‘haraet(‘r 
of universality, in which subjects drawn from 
I reality, or stories of his own invention ree<‘i\<*d 
a free, poetic treatnnmt, the chiiraeters introducfol 
being rather gi'iieindisatlonfi than ])ai'ticnlar indi- 
viduals, (Sec Ari.stoth‘% distim'iion between ah 
Ka0* efcaarrou and rh Ka&Skov., Poet. 0.) In whnfc 
is knowm of his ph'ces no trace.s appear of anything 
; of a p<M'Bonal or political kind, lie was the first 
1 who introduced into bis pieces tlm character of a 
I drunken man. (Anonym, da (hm, ap. Mcdiieko, 

I p. 535.) Though CratoB was a younger contem* 

I pordry of Cnithnm, iind at first an actor in Mi 
I pieces, yet, excejifc p(‘rhaps his earlier plays, the 
comedies of (Iratimm were an improvettont upon 
those of Crtitt*s,as they tmitod with the uidterRidity 
of the latter the punpnt persona! satire and mmmt 
political purp«>ae which chtoacterisod the old comedy 
(Iknt hardy, A a pp, 042, 043.) X'mtoa and M# 
imitator Dhereemtes sccan In the clmraotir of 4liw 
piocea to hav® had more aUnlly with, tit 
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than witli tlie old comedy. The latter has heen 
described as the comedy of caricature, and such 
indeed it was, but it was also a great deal more. 
As it appeared in the hands of its great masters 
Cratinus, Hermippus, Eupolis, and especially Aris- 
tophanes, its main characteristic was that it was 
thronghout political. Everything that bore upon 
the political or social interests of the Athenians 
furnished materials for it. It assailed everything 
that threatened liberty, religion, and the old esta- 
blished principles of social morality and taste, and 
tended to detract from the true nobleness of the 
Greek character. It perfonned the functions of 
a public censorship. (Hor. Serm. i. 4. 1, &c. ; 
Isocrat. de Pace^ p. Idl ; Dion Chiysost. vol. ii. 
p. 4, ed. Rsk. ; Cic. de Rep. iv, 10.) Though 
merely personal satire, having no higher object 
than the sport of the moment, was by no means 
excluded, yet commonly it is on political or general 
grounds that individuals are brought forward and 
satirised, A groundwork of reality usually lay at 
the basis of the most imaginative forms which its 
wild licence adopted. All kinds of phantastic 
impersonations and mythological beings were mixed 
up with those of real life. With such unbounded 
stores of materials for tbe subject and form of 
comedies, complicated plots were of course un- 
necessary, and were not adopted. Though the 
old comedy could only subsist under a democracy, 
it deserves to bo remarked that its poets were 
usually opposed to that democracy and its leaders. 
Some of the bitterest assailants even of Pericles 
were to be found among the comic poets. 

In the year b. c. 440, a law was passed rod 

(Schol. Arist. Acliarn. G7), which I'c- 
mained in force for three years, when it was re- 
pealed. Some (c. g. Clinton, F. IT. s. a..) under- 
stand the law to have been a prohibition of comedy 
altogether, others (Moinoke, 1. o. p. 40 ; Bemhardy, 
p. 943) a prohibition against bringing forward in- 
dividuals in their proper historical personality and 
under their own name, in order to ridicule them 
Kwpepdeiu ovopmrt). To the same period 
probably belongs the law that no Areopagitc should 
write comedies. (Pint, ch Glor. AtL p. 34f{, c.) 
About B. c. 415, apparently at the instigation of 
Alcibiades, the law of 440, or at all events a law 
mpt^Bew oj/opacrrl, was again passed on the 
motion of one Syracosius (Schol. Arist. Ares, 1 297). 
But the law only remained in force for a short 
time (Meinoke, p. 41), «• The nature of the political 
events in the ensuing period would of itself act 
as a check upon the licence of tbe comic poets. A 
man named Antimachiis got a law like that of 
Syracosius passed, but the date of it is not known. 
(Schol Arist. Acham, 1149.) With the over- 
throw of the democracy in 411, comedy would of ^ 
course be silenced, but on the restoration of the 
democracy, comedy again reviYed. It was doubt- 
less again restrained by the thirty tyrants. During 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian war also it 
became a matter of difficulty to get choregi ; and 
hindrances were sometimes thrown in the way of 
the comic poets by those who had been attackei by 
them. (Schol. Arist. /ifem. 153.) Agyrrhius, though 
when is not known, got the pay of the poets 
lessened. (Schol. Arist. Fml 102,) The old 
Attic comedy lasted from 01 30 to 01. 94 (b. c. 
458— -404), From Cratinus to Theopompus there 
were forty-ono poets, fourteen of whom preceded 
Aristophanes. The number of pieces attributed to 
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them amounted altogether to 305. (Anon, de 
Com. ap. Mcineke, p. 535 ; Bode, 1. c. p. 108.) An 
excellent and oompendious account of these poets 
is given by Bcrnhardy. {Gmmbiss der OneeJt. 
Lit. vol ii. p. 945 — 954.) A more extended account 
will he found in Mcineke {Hist. Grit Comic. Grace. 
forming vol. i. of his Fragm. Com. Grace.)., and in 
Bode {Gesch. der Hellcii. Diclitk. voL iii. pt. ii. p. 
108, &c. &c.). The reader is also referred to the 
articles Crates, Cratinus, Pherecrates, Hermippus, 
Eupolis and Aristophanes m the JJictlonary of 
Greckand Roman Biography and Mythology. (Comp. 
Rotscher, A ristoplianes imd sem Zeitalter ; and 
Schlegeks Lecfiireson Dramatic Art and JJterature.) 
The later pieces of Aristophanes belong to the 
Middle rather than to the Old Comedy. The old 
Megaric comedy, which was improved by Maeson, 
by the introduction of standing characters (A then, 
xiv. p. 659, a.) continued for some time to subsist 
by the side of the more artistically developed Attic 
comedy, as did the ancient lambistic entertain- 
ments both in Syracuse and in the Dorian states 
of Greece. (Arist. I^oet. 4 ; Bode, 1. c. p. 20.) 

It was not usual for comic poets to bring forward 
more than one or two comedies at a time ; and 
there was a regulation according to which a poc't 
could not bring forward comedies before be was of 
a certain age, which is variously stated at thirty or 
forty years. (Aristoph. Nub. 530, with the scho- 
liast.) To decide on the merits of the comedies 
exhibited, five judges were appointed, which was 
half the iimnbor of those who adjudged tbe prize 
for tragedy. (Schol. ad Arist. Av.44.5 j Hesych. 
s. V. 7reuT€ icptral.) 

The chonis in a comedy consisted of twenty- 
four. [Chorus.] 

The dance of the cliorus was the xdpSaf, the 
movements of which were capricious and licentious, 
consisting partly in a reeling to and fro, in imitation 
of a drunken man, and in vnrions unseemly and 
immodest gestur(\s. For a citizen to dance tlu^ 
tc6pdcc^ sober and without a mask, was looked 
upon as the height of shamelessness. (Theopbrast. 
CharacL 6.) The chorcutae wore attired in tin; 
most indecent manner. (Schol. ad Arist. Nvk 
537.) Aristophanes, however, and probably otb(*r 
comic poets also, frefinently dispensed with tbe 
KSpda^. (Arist. Nub. 537, &c. 553, See. ; Schneider, 
das AttiscJie 7 heater weson., p. 229, Slc, ) Comedies 
have choric songs, but no ardanpa,, or songs between 
acts. The most important of the choral parts was 
the Parahasis, when the actors having left thc» stage, 
the chorus, which was ordinarily divided Into fonr 
rows, conUiining six each (Pollux, iv. 108 ; rieltol 
ad Arist. 7Vo. 733), and was turned towards the 
stage, turned round, and advancing towards tlie 
spectators delivered an address to them in tfie 
name of the poet, either on public topics of general 
interest, or on matters which conceriM'd the poet 
personally, criticising bis rivals and calling attention 
to his merits ; the address having nothing what- 
ever to do with the action of the plav. (.Schol ad 
Arist. Ntd). 518, Pac. 733, Fqml 505.) The 
grammarians speak of it as being divided Into the 
following portions L A short introduction (the 
mppdnoy) ; 2. The TrapMaaris in the narrower 
sense of the word, or Awwa^erTos', which was die 
principal part ; and usually consisted of a system 
of anapaestic or trochaic tetmmoters, in which ciwo 
it was tho practice for it to close with what was 
called the pmp6i/ or wryor, a number of short 
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verses, which the speaker had to utter in ahreath, 
and hy which he was to appear to be choked ; 3. 
The (rrpo(p^ ; 4. The iirippriixa ; 5. The avn- 
arpo<pii, answering to the crrpo(p‘fj ; 6. The ayr- 
Gtrip^riixa, answering to the iTri^prjfjLa. The strophe 
and antistrophe were snug hy half choruses, and 
were probably accompanied h}’' dancing, "being the 
only parts of the parabasis that were so accom- 
panied. (Bode Lc. p.273.) The rhema and epir- 
rhema were uttered by single choreiitae. The para- 
basis, however, did not always contain all these 
parts complete. The oiigin of the parabasis is not | 
quite clear. Possibly in the earlier stages of 
comedy, the poet went witli the comus procession, 
and in the course of its performance addressed a 
speech in his own ])erson to the spectators. (Etym. 
Magn. p. 5*28 ; Pollux, iv. Ill ; Sehol. ad Arist. 

518, 1113, 733; Ilypothes. ad Anst. 

Nu(}. ; Hermann, Khni. Boot. Metr. iii. 21, p. 720, 
&c. ; Kannglesser, Korn. Bvltne^ p. 356, &c. ; 
Kolster, de Purahem.) The parabasis was not 
universally introduced ; three plays of Aristophanes, 
the Ecclesiazusae, Lysistrata, and Plutus ha\c 
none. 

As the old Attic comedy was tlic offspring of the 
political and social vigour and freedom of the ago 
diijing which it iloiirishod, it naturally declined 
and ceased with the decline and overthrow of tlie 
friM'doin and vigour which wore necisssary for its 
development It was replaced hy a comedy of 
a somewhat different style, which was known as 
the Middle comedy, the age of wh«t*h lasted 
from the end of the Peloponnesian war to tlic 
overthrow of liberty by Philip of Macedon. (( )1. 94 
—110.) Huring this period, the Athenian state 
had the form, but none of the spirit of its earlier 
democratical constitution, and the energy and pub- 
lic spirit of earlier years had departed. The 
comedy of this period accordingly found its mate- 
rials in satirizing classes of people instead of indi- 
vidnalH, in criticising the systems and merits of 
philosopliera and literary men, and in parodies of 
the compositions of living and earlier poets, and 
travesties of mytliologieal subjects. It formed a 
transition from the old to the new comedy, and 
approximated to the lfitt(*r in thtj greater attmition 
to the construction of plots which seem fretiuently 
to have been founded on amorous intrigues (Bode, 
p. and in the absence of that wild groteaque- 
ness which mark(‘d the old connaly*^ As regards 
its (‘xtenial form, the plays of the middle comedy, 
generally speaking, had neither parabasis nor chorus. 

( Plahmius, de JH/fhr, (J<m, ap. Meinoke, p. 532.) 
’'i'he absence of the chorus was occasioned, partly 
hy the change in the spirit of comedy itseltl, partly 
by tho increasing difficulty of finding persons capable 
of nmlertoking the duties of chor(‘gii8. ^ As tho 
change in comedy itself was gradual, so it is most 
likely that the alterations in fonn were brought 
aliont by degrees. At first showing tho want of 
proper nmsical and orchestic training, the chorus 
was at last droppial altogether. Borne of the frag- 
ments of pieces of tho middle comedy which have 
reached us arc of a lyrical kind, indicating the 
presence of a chonis. Tint poets of this school of 
comedy seem to have heen extraordinarily prolific. 
Athenaeus (viii, p. 336,4) says, that he had read 
ahovc 800 dramas of tho middle comedy. Only a 
few fragments are now extant. Midne-ko (/AV» 
Vrit. <hm, AV. p. 303) gives a list of thirty-nino 
poets of the middle comedy. 'Tho mosfccolohrated 
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were Antiplmnes and Alexis. (Bode, 1. c. p. 393, 

; Bcmhardy, p. 1000, &c.) 

The new corned}’’ was a further development of 
the last mentioned kind. It ansxvcred as nearly 
as may be to the modem comedy of manners or 
character. Dropping for the most part personal 
allusions, caricature, ridicule, and parody, which, 
in a more general fonn than in the old comedy, 
had maintained their ground in the middle comedy, 
the poets of the new comedy made it their business 
to reproduce in a generalized fomi a picture of the 
every-day life of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. Hence the grammarian Aristophanes 
asked : S) M&avBpe nal I3ie^ ir^rspos vp,wv 
nSrcpop aTGixip^traro (Meincke, prae/, ]Me?i. p. 
33). The new comedy might be described in the 
words of Cicero {de liep. iv. 11), as “ iniitationem 
vitae, speculum consuotndmis, imaginem vci'itatis.’” 
The frequent introduction of sententious maxims 
was a point of resemblance with the later tragic 
poets. There were various standing characteis 
which found a place in most plays, such as we 
find m the plays of Plautus and Terence, the 
! perJnniH, amator /eivitlKS', scrridus mlltdiis^ arnica 
Uludcns^ sodalts unites prodlator^ pura- 

^itus cr/«.r>, pmrentes tenures^ merctrices proc<t('(if>. 
(Apj)ul. Fhr. 1C ; Oi id, Amor. i. 35, 17.) In tin- 
new comedy there was no choras, and the dramas 
were commonly introduced by prologues, spokou 
hy alhgorical personages, such as *^EA€7X'2'ys 

The new comedy flouri.slted from about 
B. c. 340 to B. c, 2C0, Tlic poids of tho nf‘W comedy 
amounted to 64 in mimber. The most distinguislu'd 
was Menander. Next to him in merit came Pliilo- 
mon, Diphihis, Philippide.% Posidippus, and Apol- 
lodonis of Carj’stus. (Bernhardy, p. 1UI)8, &c. ; 
Meincke, I c. p. 435, &c,) 

Kespccting the masks used in comedy the reader 
is referred to the article Pkesona. The ordinary 
costume was the whicli for old men was 

unfulled. Peasants carried a knapsack, a ciidgf*!, 
and a skin of some kind (dttpOepti), Young men 
had a purple tunic ; parasites a Idack or grey one, 
with a comb and a box of ointment, Courtmns 
had a coloured tunic, and a variei^ted cloak over 
it, with a wand in their hand. Slaves wore a 
small variegated cloak over their tunic ; cooks an 
imfullod double mantle ; old women a yellow or 
blue dress ; priestesses and maidens a white one ; 
heiresses a white dress with a fringe ; bawds and 
the mothers of hetaera-^ hud a purple band round 
the head ; panderers a dyed tunic, witlx a varie- 
gated cloak and a straigfit staff, culled UpfOKos. 
(Pollux, iv, 318, <Scc., vii. 47 ; I^ltymoL Mugu. p, 
349. 43; A. (Jell. vii. 12^ The authonti(‘H, 
howevuT, on these points arc not very full, and not 
qxiite accordant, 

2. BoxrAN. — -The accounts of tho early stages 
of comic poetry among tlui Homans arc Hcnnty, and 
leave many points uin;xf)huned, but they arc pro- 
haldy trustwxuihy as far as they go. Little is 
known on the snlyect but Mdiat Livy tells ns (vii. 
4). According to his account in the year b. a 363, 
on the occasion of a severe pestilence, among other 
c<wcmonies ff)r avtTting the anger of the deities 
scenic entertainments were introduced from Etruria, 
wh<‘ro it woxild seem they ware a familiar amuso- 
nmut. T uscan players who were fctoheci 

from Kiruda, ^sxhilnied a sort of pantominne dance 
to the n\Mic of a ilttie, without any sonf acoom- 
j«myitig their dance, and wibhoa.1 regulaf ««aatfc 
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gesticulanoii. The amusement hecame popular, and 
was imitated hy the young Romans, who (though 
how soon is not stated) imp^o^ ed upon the original 
entertainment by uniting with it extemporaneous 
mutual raillery, composed in a rude mregular mea- i 
sure, a species of diversion which had been long 
known among the Romans at their agrarian fes- 
tivals under the name of Fescennina [F3sscen- 
nina]. They regulated their dances so as to ex- 
press the sense of the words. Those who had an 
aptitude for this sort of representation set them- 
selves to improve its form, supplanting tlie old 
Fescennine verses by more regular compositions, 
which however had not as yet any thing like 
dramatic unity or a regular plot, but from the mis- 
cellaneous nature of the subjects introduced were 
called mturae [SatitRxI]. Those who took part 
ill these exhibitions were called lihirioms^ hkter 
being the Etruscan word which answered to the 
Latin huUo [Histjiio]. It was T23 years after 
the first introduction of these scenic pcifonnanccs 
before the improvement was introduced of having 
a regular plot. This advance was made by Livius 
Androuicus, a native of Magna Graecia, in b, c. 
240. His pieces, which were both tragedies and 
comedies, were merely adaptations of Greek dramas. 
Jlis popularity increasing, a building on the Avefi- 
tiiie hill was assigned to him for his use, which 
served partly as a tlu'atre, partly as a residence for 
a tioop of players, for whom Livius wrote his 
pieces. The representation of regular plays of this 
sort was now left to those who were histrioncs by 
profession, and who were very commonly either 
foreigners or slaves ; the free-born youth of Rome 
confined their own scenic performances to the 
older, irregular farces, which long maintained tlieir 
ground, and were subsequently called eorodia^ lunng, 
as Livy Bn.j^^couhOiia fabellis 2^otimmuui Atelhims. 
[ExoniA ; Satuha.] Livius, as was common at 
that time, was himself an actor in his own pieces. 
His Latin adaptations of Greek plaj's, though they 
laid no chorus, were interspersed with monodicH, 
which were more IjTicai in their metrical form, 
and more impassioned in their tone than the ordi- 
nary dialogue piirts. In the musical recitfition of 
these Livius seems to have been very successful, 
and was fre(juently encored, The exertion being 
too much for his voice, he introduced the practice 
in these monodies, or of jilacing a slave 

beside the llutc player to rccittj or cluuint the words, 
while he himself went through the appropriate 
gesticulation. This became the usual practice from 
that time, so that in the eantica the hustriones did 
nothing but gestieuhito, the only parts wIktc they 
used, their voice being the dialogues {cUt'crbia), 
Livy’s account has^jccii absurdly mismiderstood 
as implying that the introduction of tliis slave to 
chaunt the cantica led to the use of dialogue in tlie 
Roman dramas, as though there bad been no dia- 
logue before ; in which case, as there was certainly 
no choras, Livius must have adapted Greek dnimas 
so as to admit of being represented in a serit*s of 
monologues, a suppositiou which is confuted by its I 
own absurdity. It is perfectly clear that the plays 
of Livius were an improvemont on the old scenic 
satiirae, which consisted of dialogue, and that the 
improvement was simply that of adapting the dia-* 
logue to a mgiihv plot, Hermann (JJim&H. de 
Cakiin F(d>. smnic, Opuso. vol i. p. 200, dec.) has 
snffioienRy shown that the cantica ware not mere 
musical interludes accompanied by dancing or ges- 
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ticiilation, introduced between the acts, but the 
monodial parts of the plays themselves ; though 
(as is clear from Plautus, Pseud, i. 5. 160) there 
wmre cases in winch the flute-player filled up the 
intervals between acts with music, as in the fiiaA 
Xiov in the Greek theatre. But there is nothing 
to show that such musical interludes were accom- 
panied with gesticulation by any actor ; and it is 
not merely without hut against all authority to call 
such interludes cantica. Hermann has also shown 
that it is quite a mistake to suppose that the lead- 
ing actors only gesticulated in the cantica, and 
took no part in the ordinary dialogue. The can- 
tica wore only monodies put into the mouth of one 
or other of the dramatis personae. There is a use- 
ful treatise on this subject by G. A. B. Wolff {da 
Cantieis in Fomcfiorum Fahidis scenids)^ in vv hich 
the author has endeavoured to point out which are 
the cantica in the remaining plays of Plautus and 
Terence. 

The first imitator of the dramatic works of Livius 
Androuicus was Cn. Naevius, a native of Cam- 
pania. He composed both tragedies and comedies, 
which were cither translations or imitations of 
those of Greek writers. In comedy his models 
seem to havm been the writers of the old comedy. 
(^Dict. of Or, ami Rom. Bio(j. and M}jth. art. Nae- 
vi'us.') The most clistinguisln^d siiccesstu’s of Nao- 
vius were Plautus (Ibid. art. Plautus), who chiony 
imitated Epicharmus, and Terence (Ibid. ait. 'J’k- 
rentius), whose materials were drawn chielly 
from Menander, Diphilus, Philemon, and Apollo- 
doriis. The comedy of the Homans was tlirougli- 
out but an imitation of that of the (riveks, and 
chiefly of the new comed.y. Where the eharauters 
were xstensiblj’- Cb'cek, and the scene laid hi Athens 
or some ollu'r Greek town, the comedies umre 
terriH'd pallitdur. All the comedies of Terence and 
Plautus belong to this cla,.ss. When the story and 
characters were Roman, the plays were called 
io(f((tm\ But the fabulae togatae were in fact little 
else than Greek coinedit‘8 clothed in a Latin dress, 
(As Horace says ; ‘rilicitur Afranitoga convmnHse 
Menandro.” FpldSi, 1.57.) They took their name 
because tlie costume was the toga. The togatae* 
vvi'orc divided into two classes, tlie irabcutim and 
fabe.rnuri({e, according us the Bulijcct was taktm 
from high or from low life (Euantliius, de Fabtda). 
In the conu'diae paliwtae, the costume of tin* 
ordinary actors was the Greek pallium, '{’lie 
plays which bore tlie nanu* of proe'ea/of/rm, were 
not so much tnigedies as historical plays. It is a 
mistake to represent them as comedic^s. 'i’here 
was a sp(‘cies of tragi- comedy, named from 
poiit wlu) introduced that style Hhhilh<mim. A 
tragedy tlie argunumt of whieh was On'ek was 
t'-niK'd vrepidabt. The mimes are smnetimcH 
eluHsed with the fiatin comedies. (Ilernmim, da 
Ftdnda iopicda, Opusc. vol v. p. ika.) Re- 
specting them, the reader is referred to the article 
M iiM ufc5. The mimes diffen'd from the comeditvs in 
little more than tlic predominance of the mimic 
r(‘presentatioR over the dialogue, which wtw only 
mterspersed in various parts of the repreflcmtatiom 

Latin comedies had no clumis, any more than 
the dramas of tho new comedy, of whieh they 
were for the most part iinibitions* Like them, 
too, they were introduced by a prologue, which 
answered some of the puj;T)oscs of the parab-asis of 
the old eomody, so far as bespeaking the good wiU 
of the spectators, and defending the poet against 
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Ills rnals and enemies. It also communicated so 
imuli iiifonuation as was nccessuiy to understand 
tile story of the play. The prologue was coin- 
nionly spoken by one of the players, or, j erhnj-is, 
by the manager of the troop. Occasionally the 
speaker of it assumed a separate mask and costume, 
for the occasion (Plant Pocn. prol. 12d ; Terent 
iVo/. ii, 1). Sometimes the prologue is spoken 
by one of the dramatis personae (Plant. Ami}h , ; 
Mil. (ilor, ; Mcrc.\ or by some supernatural or 
pi'rsoiiilicd being, as the Lar familians in the Au~ 
hdatia of Plautus, Arctiirus in the RndetL% Auxi- 
lium in the CistelJaria^ Liixnria and Inopia in the 
Tuiiuinmus. (Baden, von dem Prolo<]e ini Rom. 

in J tilm's A rclih. i. .1. p. 411, &c. ; Bekker, 
(le coin. Roman. Fabidas, p. 89, &c. ; Wollf,c/e Pro- 
logis Plaulinis.) The lost of the piece consisted 
(as Dioinedes says, in. p. 489) of divcihium and 
('Hi/iinm. Tliis division, however, must not be 
taken too stringeiilh', as it was not every mono- 
logue which was a vcodinim. The composition of 
the music, vvliicli is spoken of in the didascahae, 
appiMrs to ha’vr bad refermice 1o these caiitica. 
Kespecting the use of masks, see the article Pisii- 
SONA. When tiny wen' first introduced, is a 
(lH{')Uted point (Wollf. de Panlins., ji, 22, Ac. ; 
llohteher, f/c /^et'sonamm in Luditi HVit. ap. 
Rom. ; Stiev(‘, do Rci scenn'ae ap. Rom. Online.) 
9’!u‘ characters introduced were much the same 
as ill the ni‘w comedy, and their costume was not 
Very dilferent. Ponatus gives th(‘ following a<i- 
eoimt of it ; '"*■ comicis senilms candidns vestis iii- 
diu’itur, ipiod is antiqiiissimus fuisse mmuoratur, 
adolescentibus discolor attrlhuitur. Borvi comiei 
amictii exiguo cunti^gnntur paupertutk antiipiae 
gratia, vtd (|uo expeditions agaiit. Parasili cum 
intortis palliis veniunt. Jiaoto vestitus candidns, 
aerurmioso obsoletua, pnrpurmia diviti, pauperi 
phoeiiireus datnr. Aliliti chlamys purpurea, pucl- 
lae habitus pi'regriima iuducitiir, leno palHo varii 
coloris utitur,meretriei ob avaritiam luteinn datur.” 

A word reniaiiw to be said on the Afclhmtc 
f<dmhio. I’ltene wen- not of Roman, Imt of Italian 
origin, and were not introdnecd among the Homans 
till the latter came into contuet with the Cain- 
paniaiH. These pieces took tfieir name from the 
town of Atella in Oampunia. From being always 
composed in the Oscan dialect, they were also 
calle-d ludi fAsvv, or (mlkrim (hnmn. At first, and 
amongst the Oscgins, tliey appear to have been 
rude, improvisatory farces, without dramatic con- 
maition, but full of raillery and satire. So far 
they resembled tbe (‘arlier scenic entertainments • 
of tlse Homans. But the Oscan farces had, not 
tlu‘ dancing or gesticulatiou which formed a chief 
part of the latter, and tliose who took part in 
them personated characters representing various | 
classeH of ih('! country people, like the Maschero <if 
tile mod<‘rn Italians. (I’hesu had regular names ; 
thm*e wiB dfmvv/s, a sort of clown or fool ; /i/o'- 
1. e. liabldm's ; ihtppm / Rimm or Simim., 
the baboon. 11ie (iriadc origin of some of those 
nameg would seem to indicate that the (lri‘ek 
sftthTs in Italy had some influence hi the deve- 
lopment of ttiis spmdes of amusement. The Atd- 
laiiao fabuhie wc*re digtinguished from the mimes 
by the absence of low liuflboiiery. They wm'o 
marked by a reiinrd Immonr. (Clic, ud /Am. ijr. 
Id; Val* Max. ii. L) They were ermummly 
divided into five acts. (Macrob. Ruiiim, iii.) He- 
epcctiiig the tvodia^ see the article KjJotiiUM. 
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The Oscan dialect was preserved, even when they 
were introduced at Home. (Strabo, v. p. 850, a ) 
Though at hr&t improvisatory, alter tbo regular 
drama acquired a more artistic character, the 
Atellanae came to be vTittcn. Lucius Pompon ius 
of Dononia and Q. Novius are mentioned as writers 
of them. Regular bistriones were not allowed to 
perform in them. They were acted hy free-born 
Romans, who were not subjected to any civil de- 
gradation for appearing in them. In later times, 
they degenerate^ and bi‘camc more like tlio mimes, 
and were acted by bistriones ; but by tliat time 
they had fallen into considerable neglect. (C. K. 
Schober, uher dio Atdhinen^ Lips. 1825 ; Weyer, 
uher d. AlelL Mannlieim 1828 ; Ncnkirch, de Fa^ 
hida to()uta, pp. 20, 51, &c. ; B'ahr, i/vscL der Rom. 
Lideiatur.') [C.P.ALJ 

COMPENSA'TIO is defiimd by Arodestiinis to 
be dobdi vt creddi inter so coyitrdmim. Compen- 
sath), as the etymology of the word shows (pcnd~o), 
IS the net of making things equivalent. A person 
wlio was sued, might answer Ins creditor’s demand, 
who wa.s al>o his debtoi, by an oiler of corapmi- 
satio (s/ payadus ed compenbitre) ; which in eilVet 
was an offer to pay the dilFereiice, if any, whirli 
should appiair on taking the a(‘count. The object 
of the comjmnsatio waiH to priwent unnecessary 
suits and payments, by ascertaining to wdiich party 
a Imlaiiee was due. Originally compensatio only 
took plice in bonae fidei judiciis, and ex eadem 
cau.sa ; but by a n'fcript of M. Aurelius there could 
be compensatio in stricti juris judkiis, and ex flia*. 
pari causa. When a person made a dcmantl in 
right of another, as a tutor in right of his piipillus, 
the debtor could not have emnpensatio in respect 
of a debt due to him from the tutor on Iris own 
ancuunt. A fnb*jusJ!or (surety) who wm called 
upon to pa^Y principaPs debt, might have com^ 
pimsatio, either in respect <jf a debt due by thes 
claimant to himself or to bis principal It was a 
ruin of Homan law that there could be no conipen- 
satio where the demand could Ih‘ answered hy an 
exceptio peremptoria ; for the compensatio admitted 
the demand, Kuhject to tho proper deduction, 
whereas the object of the exeeptin was to state 
something in bar of the demand. Bet-off in Eng- 
lish law, and compensation in Scotch law, corre- 
spond to compensatio, (Dig. 10. tit. 2 ; Thibaut, 
St/stanij Ac. ^ 000, 9th ed. contains the chief 
I'tiles as to cnm]ienaatio,) [G. L.j 

COMPEHKNDINAaTO. fJunKx.l 
CdMPKTLTOH. [AMurmH.] 

CT/MPITA. [GijiuriTALrA.I 
COMPlTA'LIA,nbs() called LUDI GUMPl^ 
TALUCII, a festival celehratml onee a year in 
honour of the lares eompitales, Lo wlmm sacrihees 
were offered at the jilaees whiu'e two <u' more ways 
met (eoinpifu^ ATirro, J)e JJin/. L((L vi. 25, ed. 
MUltei ; Fcstu.% «. in), ''I'hia festiial is said hy 
some writers to have been instituted !y Tarquinhw 
Priscits in eonseijiience of t)u‘ miracle attending the 
Idrth of BerviuM 'fuUiup, who was supposed to be 
tbe mm of a lar fiuniliaris. (Fllii. it M. xxm 
70.) Dionysius (i\. 34) ascribes its origin te 
Bervius Tullms,^and di^scribes the festival asdtWM 
eelehnited in hi$ time. Do relates that the siwri- 
ric(‘» cmmlstiHl of hnwj-ckkm (rikam)^ which 
wnm [iresentod by tlit\ inhabitants of «wh liMwe, 
atid that fctm pewons, who iwgkted a» wlniitoring 
flcrmnts M the festival, were aot frae-men, biifi 
slaves, bemvm the laret took iirthe ,»% 
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vice of slaves : lie furtlier adds tliat tlic compitalla 
were celebrated a few clays after the Saturnalia 
with great splendour, and that the slaves on this oc- 
casion had full liberty given them to do what they 
pleased. W e further learn from Macrobius {Saturn. 
i. 7) that the celebration of the compitalia was 
restored by Tarquiniiis Superbus, who sacrificed 
boys to Mania, the mother of the lares ; but this 
practice was changed after the expulsion of the 
Tarepuns, and garlic and poppies olfered in their 
stead. 

The persons, who presided over the festival 
were the Magistri vid^ who were on that occasion 
allowed to wear the praetexta (A scon, ad Cic. in 
FIs. p. 7, ed. Orelli). Public games were added 
at some time during the republican period to this 
festival, hut they were suppressed by command of 
the senate in b. c. 68 ; and it was one of the 
charges brought for war'd by Cicero against L. Piso 
that he allowed them to he celebrated in his con- 
sulship, B. c. 58 (Cic. m Pis. 4 ; Ascon. Z. c.) But 
that the festival itself still continued to be observed, 
though the games were abolished, is evident from 
Cicero {ad Ait ill 3). During the civil wars the 
festival fell into disuse, and was accordingly re- 
stored by the emperor Augustus. (Suet. Aitg. 31 ; 
comp. Ov. Fast. v. 128 — 148.) As Augustus was 
now the pater patriae^ the worship of the old lares 
was discontinued, and the lares of the emperor 
consequently became the lares of the state. Hence, 
the Scholiast on Horace {ad Sat. ii. 3. 281), tells 
ns that Augustus set up lares or penates at plates 
•where two or more ways met, and instituted for 
the purpose of attending to their worship an order 
of priests, who were taken from the Libcrtmi, and 
were called Augusiafes. Those Augustales arc en- 
tirely different from the Augustales, who were 
appointed to attend to the worship of Augustus after 
his decease, as has been well shown by A. W. 
Ziimpt in his essay on the subject. {DeAugus- 
talibus, &c., Berol. 1846.) [August a le.s.] 

The compitalia belonged to the feriao aoncep- 
tzrac, that is, festivals which were celebrated on 
days appointed annually by the magistrates or 
priests. The exact day on which this festival was 
celebrated, appears to have varied, though it was 
always in the winter. Dionysius relates (iv. 14j, 
as we have already said, that it was celebrated a 
few days after the Satunialia, and Cicero {in Ptsoji. 
4) that it fell on the Kalends of January ; hut in 
one of Ms letters to Atticus (vii. 7) ho speaks of it 
as falling on the fourth before the xioucs of January. 
The exact words, with which the festival was an- 
nounced, are preserved by Macrobius {Sattirn. i. 4) 
and Auius Gellius (x. 24). 

COMPLU^VIUM. [DOmus.] 
COMFROMISSUM. [Judex ; Reubfta 
Actio.] 

COMUS (fcSjuos). [Choeus ; Comoedia.] 

CONCHA {K6yxfl\n.Qnek and Roman liquid 
measure, of which there were two sizes* The 
smaller was half the ajatJms (=*0412 of a pint 
English) ; the larger, which was the same as the 
ojsgbaphmy was three times the former (='•1238 
of a pint). (Hussey, pp. 207, 209 ; Wunn, p. 
129.) [P.S.] 

CONCILIA^BTJLUM. [CoBomi- p.ai8,a.3 

CONCILIA'RIt. [Asskssoe*] ' 

CONCI'LIUM generallyhas the same meaning 
as contfentus or convention but the technical import 
of concilium in the Roman constitution was an 
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assembly of a poitiou of the people (Gell. xv. 27), 
as distinct from the general assemblies or comitia. 
(Fest. p. 50 ; Cic. Do Leg. ii. 1, p. lied, in Sen. 5.) 
Accordingly, as the comitia trihuta embraced only 
a portion of the Roman people, viz. the plebeians, 
these comitia are often designated by the term 
concilia plehis. (Liv. vii. 5, xxviii. 53, xxxix. 
15.) Upon the same principle, it might he sup- 
posed that the comitia cnriata might be called 
concilia, and Niebuhr {Hist, of Rome, i. p. 425) 
believes that the concilia populi which are men- 
tioned now and then, actually were the comitia 
curiata ; but there is no evidence of those patrician 
assemblies, which in the early times certainly 
never looked upon themselves as a mere part of 
the nation, having ever been called by that name. 
In fact, all the passages in which concilia populi 
occur, clearly show that none other hut the comitia 
trihuta are meant. (Liv. i. 36, ii. 7,60, iii. 13, 16, 
64, 71, XXX. 24, xxxviii. 53, xxxix. 15, xliii. 16, 
Cic. in Vat. 7.) As concilium, however, has the 
meaning of an assembly in general, we cannot 
wonder that sometimes it is used in a loose way to 
designate the comitia of the centuries (Liv. ii. 28) 
or any concio. (Liv. ii. 7, 28, v. 43 ; Gell. xviii. 7 ; 
comp. Becker, Handh. dcr Rom. Alterih, vol. li. 
part i. p. 359, note 0.93.) 

We must hero notice a peculiar sense in which 
concilium is used by Latin writers to denote the 
assemblies or meetings of confederate towns or 
nations, at which either their deputies alone or 
any of the citizens met who had time and in- 
clination, and thus formed a representative as- 
sembly. (TJv. i. 50.) Sucli an assemlily or diet 
IS commonly designated as commune conciHuni or 
rh koiv6v.^ c. g. Achaeonm., Aetahrmn^ Bocoiorum^ 
Macedonme.f and the like. (Liv. xxxvi, 31, 
xxxviii. 34, xlii. 43, xlv. 18 ; Gellii. 6.) Of the 
same kind were the diets of the Latins in the 
gro\e of Ferentina (Liv. i. 51, vi. 33, viL 25, 
viii. 3), the meetings of the Etruscans near the 
temple of Voltumna (Liv. iv. 23, 25, 61, v. 17, 
vi. 2), of the Hemicans in the circus of Anagnia 
(ix. 42), of the Aequians and Samiiites (iii. 2, iv. 
25, X. 12). [L.S.] 

CO'NCTO or CO'NTIO, a contraction for eon- 
ventio.f that is, a meeting, or a conrenfus. (Festus, 
p. 66, ed, Muller.) In the technical sense, how- 
ever, a concio was an assembly of the people at 
Rome convened by a magistrate for the purpose of 
making the people ac(|tiaintcd with meaHurcs which 
were to be brought before the imxt comitia, and of 
working upon them either to support or oppose ilie 
measure. But no (|uestion of any kind couhl he 
decided by a concio, and this constitutes the dhfi'r- 
enco between conciones and comitia. (Oell xiii. 
14 p.Sext. 50, 53 ; Liv. xxxix, 15.) Still 
conciones were also convened for other purposes, 
e.g. of persuading the people to take part in a 
war (Dittnys. vi, 28), or of bringing complaints 
against a ]mrty in the republic. (Dionys. ix. 25 ; 
Flut, C. OraecL 3.) Mootings of this kind naturally 
were of ver 3 r frequent occurrence at Rome, llio 
earliest that Is mentioned, is one held immediately 
after the death of Romnlus by Julius Proeulus in 
the Campus Martins (Liv, i. 1*6 ; Flut, Rom. 27) ; 
the first, after the expulsion of the kings, was held 
by Brutus, (Liv. ii. 2 ; Dkmys. v. 1 0, &c,) Every 
magistrate had the right to convene conciones, but 
it was^ most frequently exercised by the consuls 
and tribunes, and the latter more especially 
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ercised a great influence over the people in and 
tlirough tliesG conciones. A magistrate -who was 
higlier in rank tlian the one wko liad convened a 
concio, liad the right to order the people to dis- 
perse, if he disapproved of the object {avocare, 
GolL xiii. 14) ; and such a command and the vehe- 
mence of the haranguing tribunes rendered con- 
ciones often very tumultuous and riotous, especially 
during the latter period of the republic. The 
convening magistrate either addressed the people 
himself, or he introduced other persons to whom 
he gave permission to speak, for no private person 
was allowed to speak without this permission, and 
the people had nothing to do but to listen. (Dioiiys. 
V. 11 ; Liv. iii. 71, xlii. 34 ; Cic. ad Ait. iv. 2.) 
The place where such meetings ■were held, does 
not seem to have been fixed, for ue find them in 
the furnm, the Capitol, the Campus Martins, and 
the Circus Flaminius. (Cic. jk Seat. 14, ad AiL'y 

1. ) It should he remarked, that the term concio 

is also used to designate the speeches and harangues 
addressed to the people in an assembly (Liv. xxiv. 
22, xxvii. 13 ; Cic. ui Vat. 1), and that in a loose 
mode of speaking, concio denotes any assembly 
of the people. (Cic. p, d'kicc. 7 ; comp, the 
Lexica.) [L.S.| 

CONCUBI'NA {'traXXaK'tu TraXXaKis). 1. 
Ciieuk. — Idle 7raA.Aa/c7j, or xaAAa/a'x, occupied at 
AtluMis a kind of middle rank between the wife 
and the harlot (eratpa). The distluctioii between 
tint halpa, vakXaK'fii and legal wife, is accurately 
(h'sciibcd by Demosthenes (c. iVeacr. p. 133(i), ras 
ah ykp iralpas ^]Zov9is eVew’ rhs de naX- 

XaK&s, ri^s mO* ijjucpau ^epairdas rod (r(&p.aros : 

Sfr yvmTfcas^ rod TraiSoiroieTirOai yp7}(rl<as teal 
rwv tvdop (IfvXaKa TrurT-i/j/ kX^tv* Thus Antiphon 
apeaks of the TraXXaid] of Philoneos tis following 
him to the sacrifice, and also waiting upon him and 
lii'n guest at table. (Antiph. Aco. do Venef. pp. 613, 
61*1 ; comp, Becker, (Vt(mk/t\% vol. ii. p. 433.) If 
h(‘r person we^re violated by force, the same penalty 
was exigible from the ravisher as if the oiFenec had 
been committed upon an Attic matron ; and a man 
surprlsiui by the (luasblmsband in the act of crimL 
nal intercourse with bis waAXa/c^ might be slain 
b^r liim on the spot, as in the paralbi case (Lys. 
/> (Jmie EraioHik p. 95). I Auultkkium.I It 
docs not, however, appear very clearly from wliat 
political ida.Hses concubines were clnefly selected, 
as coliabitation with a foreign {^4prf) woman was 
strictly forbidden by law (Demosth. c, Ncaor. p. 
1359), and the provisions made by the state for 
virgins of Attic families must in most cases have 
prevented their sinking to this condition. Some- 
times certainly, where there were several destitute 
female orplians, this might take place, as ilie next 
of kin was not obliged to provide for more than 
one ; and we may also conceive the same to have 
taken place with respect to tho daughters of faiui- 
li(*8 so poor as to be xmable to supply a dowry. 
(Demosth. c. Nwr, p. 13B4 ; .Plant. Tnnunmm^ iii. 

2. 63.) The dowry, in fact, seems to have been a 
decisive criterion as to whether the connection hc- 
tween a male and fmnale Athenian, in a state of 
coiiabitation, amounted to a marriage ; if no dowry 
had Imen given, tho child of such union would he 
illegitimate j if, on the contrary, a dowjy had 
been given, or a proper instrnnnmt executed in 
acknowledgment of its receipt, the female was 
fully entitled to all conjugjil rights. (Petit. Lop, 
Ait, p. 543, and authors there <j;Uoted.) It docs 
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not appear that the slave that was taken to her 
master’s bed acquired any political rights in conse- 
quence; the concubine mentioned by Antiphon is 
treated as a slave by her master, and after his 
death undergoes a servile punishment {Td, p. 615). 
[Hetaira.] [J. S. M.] 

2. BoiviAK According to an old definition, an 
unmarried woman who cohabited with a man was 
originally called pcllex, but afterwards by the more 
decent appellation of concubina, (Massurius, op. 
Paul. Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. J44.) This remark bus 
apparently reference to the Lex Julia et Papia 
Poppaca, by which the concubinatus received a 
legal character. This legal concubinatus consisted 
in the permanent coliabitation of an unmarried man 
with an unmarried woman. It therefore difiered 
from adulteriura, stupmm, and incestus, which wmre 
legal oifoiices ; and from contubeniiiim, winch was 
the cohabitation of a free man with a slave, or the 
cohabitation of a male and female slave, between 
whom there could be no Homan marriage. Before 
the passing of the Lex. Jul. et i*. P., tho name of 
concubina would have applied to a woman who 
cohabited with a married man, who had not divorced 
Ins fix'fit wife (Cic. iJe Ond. i. 40) ; but this was 
not the state of legal concubinage wliich was after- 
wards established. The offence of stuprum was 
avoided in the case of the cohabitation of a free 
man and an ingenua by this ponnissive concubinage ; 
Imt it would .seem to be a necessary infiirenco that 
tluu’c should be some formal declaration of the in- 
tention of the parties, in order that there might be 
no stuprum. (Dig. 43. tit. 5. 8.34.) Ilcuneccius 
{Siff/tap, Ap, lib. i, 39) denkis that an ingenua 
could he a concubina, aud a.sserts that tbosc only 
could bo concubinao who could not ho uxores ; but 
this appimrs to be a mistake (Dig. 25. tit. 7. s. 3), 
or ])crhap8 it may be said that there was a legal 
doubt on this subject {Id, s, I); Aureliun prohibited 
the taking of ingcimae as concubinac, (Vopiseus, 
AurelUm. 49.) A constitution of Omstanthio 
(Cod. V. tit. 27. 8. 5) treats of iiigenuae concubinao. 

This concubinage was not a marriage, nor were 
the children of such marriage, who woi'e sometimes 
called Hheri naturales, in tho power of their father, 
and consequently they followed tho condition of 
tlic mother, "j'iuiro is an inscription in Pabretti 
(p. 337) to the memory of Paulliamis by Aemilia 
ib’inia “ concubina ejus et heros,” which seems to 
show that the term concubina was not a name that 
a woman was ashamed of. Under the Christian 
I emperors concubinage was not favoured, but it 
still existed, as we see from the legislation of Jus- 
: tinian. 

This legal concubinage resembled tbe morganatic 
marriage (ad moryanuthum)., in whicb ncitber the 
wife enjoys the rank of the husband, nor the 
children the rights of children hy a legal marriage. 
(Ldi. EmL ii. 29.) Among the Homans, widowers 
who had already childnm, and did not wish to 
contract another legal mar^iagt^, took a concubina, 
as wo st^ in the cas«ii of Vespasian (»Suet. T<e$p. 3), 
Antoninus Pius, and M.Aimiliu® (Jul Cap. Fi, 
Aut c, 3 ; AuroL c, 29 ; Dig. 25. tit 7 ; Cod^ 
tit 26 ; J^aulus, limpL iSmdmit il tit 1 9, 20 1 
Nov.13, 12.) [G. L.] 

CONDEI«fNA'TXO. f Actio ; Jubbx.] 
CONBJt'CTIO. IActio,] 
CONDITO'KIOM. [FuNca] 
CONDU'CTIO. [LooATio.j 
CONFARKfiA'TIO. IMawmomwwJ 
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COKFESSO'RIA ACTIO. If a man has a 
servitus [Servitus], and the exercise of his right 
is impeded by any person, he can maintain it hy 
an aetio in rem, which is a scrvitutis Tindicatio. 
Accordingly, when a man claims a jns iitendi, 
frnendi, enndi, agendi, dtc., the actio is called con- 
fessoria de nsufructn, &c. If the onnier of a thing 
was interrupted in his exclusive enjoyment of it hy 
a person claiming or attempting to exercise a servitns 
in it, his claim or ground of action was negative, 
*‘jiis illi non esse ire, agere,” &c., whence the action 
was called negativa or negatnna m rem actio. 

The confessoria actio and the negativa, whicli 
was founded on a negative servitns, are discussed 
under Servitus. 

In the negatona in rem, which must ho dis- 
tinguished from the negative actio founded on a 
negative servitns, the plaintiff claimed restitution of 
the thing, as, for instance, when the defendant had 
usurped the iisiis fructiis ; or removal of the cause of 
complaint ; also damagesfor injury done, and security 
(cautio) against future acts of the like kind. (Gams, 
IV. 3 ; Dig. 8. tit. 5 ; Brissoniiis, De FormnUs; 
Piichta, CiArsus^ &c. lol. ii. pp. 5G3, 771.) [G. L.] 

CONFU'SIO properly signifies the mixing of 
liipiids, or the fusing of metals into one mass. If 
things of the same or of different kind were con- 
fused, either by the consent of both owners or by 
accident, the compound was the property of both. 
If the confusio was caused by one, without the 
consent of the other, the compound was only ]omt 
property in case the things were of the same kind : 
but if the things were different, so tliat the coiii- 
jiouud was a new thing, this was a case of what, 
by modern writers, is called specification, which 
the Roman writers expressed by the terra novam 
speciom facore, as if a man made miilsuru out of 
Ilia own wine and his neighbour’s honey. In such 
n case the person who caused the confusio liccaine 
the owner of the compound, but he was bound to 
make good to the other the value of his property. 

Comraixtio is used by modern writers to signify 
tlie mixture of solid things which belonged to dii- 
ferent owners ; but Comnrixtio and Confusio are 
used by the Roman writers to express the union 
of tilings either solid or fluid (Dig. 41. tit. I. s. 7. 

§ B ; 6‘. tit. 1. s. 3. § 2. s. 5.). Still, Commixtio is 
most generally applied to mixture of solids. If 
the mixture takes place with mutual consent, the 
compound is common property ; if hy chance, or 
by the act of one, each retains his former property, 
and may separate it from the mass. If separation 
is impossible, as if two heaps of corn are mixed, 
each owner is entitled to a part, according to the 
proportion of his separate property to the whole 
mass. It is a' case of commixtio when a man’s 
money is paid, without his knowledge and consent, 
and the money, when paid, is so mixed with other 
money of the receiver that it cannot be recognised; 
otherwise, it remains the property of the person to 
whom it belonged, (Dig. 4o. tit. 8. s. 78.) 

Specification (which is not a Roman word) took 
place when a manmade a new thing (nova species) 
cither out of his own and his neighbour’s material, 
or out of his neighbour’s- only. In the former case 
such man acquired the ownership of the thing. In 
the latter case, if the thing could be brought back 
to the rough material (which is obviously possible 
ill very few cases), it still belonged to the original 
owner, but the specificator had a right to retain 
the thing till ho was paid the value of bis labour. 
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if he had acted bona fide. If the new species 
could not be brought hack to its original fonn, the 
specificator in all cases became the owner, if he 
designed to make the new thing for himself ; if lie 
had acted bona fide he was liable to the owner of 
the stuff for its value only ; if mala fide, he was 
liable as a thief. The cases put hy Gains (ii. 21) ), 
are those of a man making wine of another man’s 
grapes, oil of his olives, a ship or bench of his 
timber, and so on. Some jurists (Sahinus and 
Cassius) were of opinion that the ownership of 
the thing was not changed by such labour being 
bestowed on it ; the opposite school were of opi- 
nion that tlte new thing belonged to him who had 
bestowed his labour on it, hut they admitted that 
the original owner had a legal remedy for the 
value of his property. 

Two things, the property of two persons, might 
become so united as not to he separable without 
injury to one or both ; in this case the owner of 
the principal thing became the owner of the acces- 
sor}'-. Thus, ill the case of a man hiiilding on an- 
other man’s ground, the building htdonged to the 
owner of the ground (superficies solo cedit) ; or in 
the case of a tree planted, or seed sown on anoilnu* 

I man’s ground, the rule was the same, when the 
tree or seed iiad taken root. If a man wrote, ovtai 
in letters of gold, cm another man’s parchmtmi or 
paper, the whole belonged to the owner of tlio 
parchment or paper ; in the case of a picture 
painted on anotlier man’s canvass, the cam ass l;e- 
camo the property of the owner of the jiictun^. 
(Gains, ii. 73, &c.) If a piece of land was toin 
away by a stream (avulsio) from one man’s land 
and attached to another’s land, it became the pro- 
perty of the latter wlien it was firmly attached to 
it. This is a different case from that of ALi.uvin. 
Dut in all these cases the losing party was entitled 
to comptmsation, with some exceptions as to eases 
of mala tides. 

Confusio occurs in the ease of rights also. If 
the right and the duty of an ohligatio liecmnu 
united in one person, there is a confusio hy which 
the obligatio is extinguished (Dig. 40. tit. .‘i. s. 76). 
If he wlio has pledged a thing beconicK <he heu’t's 
of the pledgee, the rights and duties of two persons 
are united (confundnntur) in one. If a. man who 
has a praedial servitns in another man’s land, be- 
comes the oivner of the servient land’, the s<Tvitus 
ceases: servitulcs praediorum confimduntur, si 
idem uirius((Uo praedii dominus esse coeperlt. 
(Dig. 8. tit 0*. s. 3 .) 

The rules of Roman law on this subject arc 
.stated hy Brinkman, /mlit Jut. Jiom> § 551)8, &c. ; 
Mackeldey, LeMmok, ko, §§ 248, 251, &e. 12th 
cd, ; Inst, 2. tit. 1 ; Galas, ii. 70,Rosshiri, (Mind- 
linim, 6tc. § G2. [G. L.] 

CONGIATIIXJM {mL ws, from conyim)^ a 
vessel containing a mngim. [CoNQius.] 

In the early times of the Roman republic, the 
oonyim was the usual measure of oil or wine which 
was, on certain occasions, distrilmted among the 
people (Div. xxv. 2) ; and thus eongiarium^ as 
Quintilian (vi. 3. § 52) says, became a name fur 
liberal donations to the people, in general, w'hctlier 
consistuig of oil, wine, com, or money, or other 
things (PKn. i/. N> xiv. 14, 17,xxxi. 7, 41 ; Suet 
: Tib, 20, Ner, 7 ; PHn. (/meg, 25 ; Tacit 

I Am. xii. 41, xih. 31 ; Liv. xxxvit 57), while 
i donations made to the soldiers were called Fmatim^ 

' though they were sometimes also twined ^ongiarm 
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(Cic. ad Att, xvi. 8 ; Curt. vi. 2). CJonrmrumi 
was, moreover, occasionally used siinpl}’’ to desig- 
iiato a present or a pension given by a person of high 
rank, or a prince, to bis friends ; and Fabius Maxi- 
inns called the presents which Augustus made to 
his friends, on account of their smallness, lieminaria^ 
instead of comfiaria, because^ hemma was only the 
twelfth part of a cowjms, (Qinutil. 1. c.; compare 
Cic. ad p\(m. viii. I ; Seneca, De Brenit, T7jf., Dc 
Ben. ii. IG ; Suet. Ve^p. 18, Caes. 27.) [L. S.] 

CO'NGILIS, a Roman liquid measure, which 
contained six sextarii (Rhein. Faiin. v. 72), or the 
eighth part of the amphora, that is, not quite six 
pints. It was equal to the larger chous of the 
Greeks. fCHOUs.] 

There is a congius in existence, called the con- 
giiis of Vespasian, or the Fariiese congius, hearing 
an inscription, which states that it \uis made in 
the year 75 A. jd-, according to tlie standard mea- 
sure in the capitoi, and tluit it contained, liy 
wi'iglit, ten pounds, {hnp. Cart^. vi. T, (heit. Ani/, 
J'\ nil. fhs. cwm/o’c zn (*apd(d(o, I*, x. ; 

se(‘ also j^'estus, .s'. Biddica Pondera.) ’Tins congius 
is oiH* of the means by which the attempt hu-i been 
made to hx the weight of the Roman pound, 
i LuntA. 1 

Cato ti'lls us that h(‘ was wont to give each of 
liis slavcH a congius of wine at the Saturnalia and 
< ’ompitalia. ( l)e U, H. c. 57.) I’^liny rehite.^ among 
otiicr exami)lc.s of hard drinking (i/. A7 xiv. 22. 
H, 28), that Movcdlius Tonpialus Mediolaium.sis oh- 
taimul a cognonnm (frkpnpius^ a ninc-bottle-mun) 
by drinking three ma/ii of wine at once. 

A (‘oiighia is ivpresented in Fuhretti (fnmdpL 
p. 586’). [R. SJ 

CONN IRBI OM, f Matrimonium.J 
(lONOPh'/UM (KcapMTT &7ov)j a gnat or imia- 
<puto-curtain, i. e. a covtu’ing made to he expanded 
ovm* heds and eouchcB to keep away gnats and 
other flying inweets, so called from a gnat. 

1'he gnat-cui'tains mentioned by iIora<;<5 {Kpod, 
jx* 18) wtU’C* proliahly of linen, but of the texture 
of gauze, ’’idm use of them is still common in 
Italy, (liv-t'ce, and other countrieH snrroiniduig the 
Meditemwicau. (\mujimim is the origin of the 
J'lnglish word wwa;n/. (See Judith., x, 21, xiii. I), 
XV i. Rf ; Jwv, \'i* 80 j Varr. Be Me Muat ii. 10. 

§a) IJ.Y.J 

CONQIJISITO'RES, persons employed to go 
about the country and impress soldiers, when there 
vvuH a dilRcuIty in completing a levy* (ILiv, xxi. 
1 1 ; Qk.pro MU, 25 ; llirt, A. Ak-ja, 2.) Some- 
times commissioners were appointed Iiy a decree of 
the senate for the purpose of ntaking a conquisitio. 
( Li V. XXV. 5.) {R. W.3 

CONSANO I JRNBL [Cognati. j 
CGNSCRIIG'L [Sknatus.] 
CUNSKCIGVTXO. [Afothkows ; Inati- 
ofniA'Cm. I 

CONSENSUS. 1 0«ni(M'rw)NKs.] 

CONS! LI ATilL f (joNVKmura 1 
CO NS V L n J M. I Con v b NTtrs. ] 
CONBTi'fUO'A RKCULNIA. [Phuunia.] 
CONSTITUTiO'NES. **' ConKtitntio primn- 
plsp* »ayg Gains (L 5), k that which the im- 
perator iin« constituted by (h'cretmn, <‘dicittni, or 
iipistola ; iwi* has it evnn* been doubted that such 
constlfcJitio has the ibree of law, inasmuch as by 
law till! impemtor recoiws the hnperiumd* JUuice 
«weh laws were often ifalled princiindcs coiuititu- 
tioiioi. The word coiwtltutio w mQd in the Uigegt 
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(4, tit. 2. s. 9. §3) to signify an niterlociitory of 
the praetor. 

An imperial constitutio in its widest sense might 
mean everything by which the head of the strde 
declared his pleasure, eitlier in a matter of Icgiis- 
lation, administration, or jurisdiction. A decrctum 
was a judgment in a matter in dispute between 
two parties which came before him, either in the 
way of appeal or in the first instance. Edicta, so 
called from their analogy to the old edict (Gains, 
i. 93), edictales leges, gcncrales leges, leges per- 
petuae, &c. were laws binding on all the omporoFs 
suljjocts. Under the general head of rescripta 
(Gains, i. 72, 73, &c.) were contained epistolae, 
subset iptiones, and annotationos (Gains, i. .94, 96, 
104), whicli w'erc the answers of the empc>ror to 
those who con, suited him either as public function- 
aries or indiMduals. (Plin. A.)?, x. 2.) The epi.s- 
t(da, as tlie name implies, was in the forni of a 
h tier : subscriptione.s and aiinotatiom'S were short 
answers to (jue.stions propounded to the emperor, 
and written at the foot or margin of tln^ pa])er 
wliieh contained tiie cjiie.stions. In the lime of 
d’ibi'rius, tli<‘ word re.serijituin had hardly obtained 
th(‘ legal higiiifieation of the time of Gains. (''J'acit, 
Awn, \L 9.) It is e\ideut that decreta and re- 
.scripta could not from their nature have the force 
of leges geneniles, luit inasmuch as these determi- 
nation.^ in particular caseH might he of gem^ral 
application, they might gradually obtain th<* force 
of law. 

Umlor the I'arly (miperors, at leu.st in the time 
of Auginstii.s, many legt‘s were enactt*d, and in his 
time, and that ot his .suceessor.s, to about the time 
of Hadrian, we find mention of numerous senatus- 
eoiisulta. In fact the emperor, in whom the su- 
preme power was vested from the time of Augustus, 
cuxerciscd his power through the medium of a 
senatus-consnltum, which he introduced by an 
oratio or libclluH, and the seuatus-conaultuin was 
said to be made iinpenitore auctore,’' Probably, 
about the time of Jiadriau, senatus-consulte bedtme 
less eonimmi, and finally imperial constitufcmnes 
becatutt the common form in which a law W'as 
made. 

At a later period, in the Institutes, it is de- 
clared that whatever the impi'rator determined 
(cozistifzcU) by epistola, or decided judicially (cq< 7 - 
noiicm$ decrei}it% or declared by edict, was law ; 
witli this limitation, that thoso constitutiuns were 
not laws which in their nature were limited to 
special cases. 

Under the general head of constitutionoH wo 
also read of manduta, or instructions by the Caesar 
In his oflieers. 

IMany of these con.Mlituiions are preserved in 
their original form in the extont cikIcs, f Codex 
T uBono.su NfJ8, Ac. } 1<L L.] 

CGNBUA'LIA, a fi'fttival, with games, eele- 
hnited by the Romans, according to Festug, Ovid 
(Fuat* iii. 199), and oth<u*e, in honour of Cemsus, 
the god of HucTct deliberations, or, according to Livy 
(I 9), of Neptunus l«k|uesiri«. Phiterch ((B^aed, 
Mam, 45), Dionysius of llaliearmwus (ii. 31), 
and the Pseudo Aaeonius, kjwever (mi Um in Verr, 
p. 142* ed. Gralli), say that Neptumw'Eqiiestris imd 
Consus were only ditoeiit names for one and the 
smno deity. It was wleianised every year in the 
circus, by the symbolical eertmony of tmeovertog 
an altar dedies-ttd to the god,- wliici was buried in 
the earth, For Romtiltw, wao was mmUatei m 
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tlie founder of tlie festival, was said to have dis- 
covered an altar in the earth on that spot. (Com- 
pare Niehuhr, Hist. Rom. vol. i. notes G29 and 
630.) The solemnity took place on the SJst of 
August with horse and chariot races, and lihations 
were poured into the flames wliicli consumed the 
sacrifices. During these festive games, horses and 
mules were not allowed to do any work, and were 
adorned with garlands of flowers. It was at their 
first cclohration that, according to the ancient 
legend, the Salnnc maidens were carried off. 
(Varro, Be Umj. Lot. vi. 20 ; Dionys. i. 2 ; Cic. 
DeMep. in 7.) Virgil {A an. viih 636), in speaking 
of the rape of the Sabines, describes it as having 
ocemred during the celebration of the Circeiisian 
winch can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the great Circensian games, in subse- 
(jiient times, superseded the ancient Consualia ; and 
that thus the poet suhstitiited gam<‘8 of his own 
time for ancient ones — a favoui’ite jiracticc with 
Virgil j or that he only meant to say the rape took 
place at the well-known festival in the circus (the 
Consualia), without thinking of the ludi Circeinses, 
properly so called. [L^vS-] 

CONSUL (f^Traro:?), the highest republican 
magistrate at Romo. The name is probably com- 
posed of cojz and sul which contains the same root 
as salio ; so that amsuks are those who “■ go to- 
gether,” just as cav// is ‘"one who goes out,” and 
praestd, is “ one who goes InTorc,” 

There was a tradition that King Rervius, after 
regulating the constitution of the state, intended to 
abolish the kingly power, and substitute for it the 
annual magistracy of the consulship ; and what- 
ever wo may think of the tradition, the person who 
devised it must have had a deep iitsight into the 
nature of the Roman state and its institutions ; ami 
the fact that on the abolition of royalty, it was in- 
stituted forthwith, seems, at any rate, to show that 
it hud been thought of bcf<»re. Thus iniich is also 
certain, that the consulsliip was not a Latin institu- 
tion, for in Latinin the kingly power was succiieded 
by the dictatorship, a magistracy invested with the 
same power as that of a king, except that it lasted 
only for a time. 

The consulship which was estaldished as a re- 
publican magistracy at Romo immediately after 
the abolition of iHjyalty, showed its republican 
character in tlio circumstance that its power was 
divided between two individuals (imperium duplex)^ 
and that it was only of one yearns duration (mmwm). 
This prirtciple was, on the whole, observed through- 
out the republican period ; and the only exceptions 
are, that sometiraos a dictator was appointed in- 
stead of two consuls, and that, in a few instances, 
when one of tlio consuls had died, the other re- 
mained in office alone, either because the remaining 
portion of the year was too short, or from religious 
scruples (Dionys. v. 57 ; Dion Cass, xxxr, 4), for 
otherwise the rale was^ that if either of the con- 
suls died in the year of his office, or abdicated bo- 
fare its expiration, the other was obliged to con- 
vene the comitia for the pnrpose of electing a suc- 
cessor (stihmpare 'or colkgoLm,) It is only 

during the disturbances in the last century of the 
republic, that a Cimia maintained himself as sole 
consul for nearly a whole year (Appian,'D« ]$4U 
(Jw. i. 78 ; Veil Pat in 24 ; Liv. HpiL mad 
that Fompey was appointed sole consul, in order 
t5 prevent his becoming dictator. (Ascon* ad 
(Jio. p Mil. p. 87 ; Liv. Mpit 107 j AppiaUs 
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Bell. Civ, ii. 23, 25.) Nay, in those troubled 
times, it even came to pass that Cinua and Marius, 
without any election at all, usurped the power of 
the consulship. 

In the eailiest times, the title of the chief magis- 
trates was not consults hut praetores; characterising 
them as the commanders of tlie armies of the re- 
public, or as the officers who stand at the head of 
the state. Traces of this title occur in ancient 
legal .and ecclesiastical documents (Liv. vii. 3 ; 
Piin. H. N. Till 3 ; Fest. p. 161), and also in the 
names prodoriuni (the consul’s tent), aud porta 
prtLCtoriaiii the Roman camp. (Paul. Diae. p. 123 ; 
Pseudo- Ascon. ad Cic. in Cerr. i. 14.) Some- 
times also they are designated by the title Judiees^ 
though it perhaps never was their official title, hut 
was given them only in their capacity of judges. 
(Varro, Be h. L. vi. 9 ; Liv. iii. 55.) The name 
consiilos was introduced for the liigliest magistrates 
in B. c. 305 (Zonar. vii. 10), and henceforth re- 
mained the established title until the final ov(‘r- 
throw of the Roman empire. Upon the establish- 
ment of the republic, after the banishment of ’’J’ar- 
quin, .all the powers which had belonged to the 
king, were transferred to the consuls, except that 
which had constituted the king high priest of the 
state ; for this %vas k<*pt distinct and transferred to 
a priestly dignitary, called the ret saevorum.^ or rex 
sacnjicnlus. 

As i*cg<ard.s the election of the con.snls, it inva- 
riably took place in the comitia centuriata, under 
the pr(\sideucy of a consul or a dictator ; and in 
their absence, by an interrex. The consuls thus 
elccteil at tins beginning of a year, were styled 
miHiths erdiuarU^ to distinguish them from the 
mfjedi, or such as were elected in the place of 
those who had died or abdicated, though the privi- 
lege.s and iiovvers of the latter were in no way in- 
ferior to those of the fonner. (Liv. xxiv, 7, Ac.j 
(joinp, xli. 18.) At the time when the consulship 
was superseded by the institution of the irifiU7d 
miliiam mmulari potentate, the latter, of course, 
presided at elections, as the consuls did b(‘fore anti 
after, and must in general bo regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the consuls in every respect. It was, 
however, a rule that the magistrate presiding at an 
election should not bo elected himself, though a 
few exceptions to this rule arc recorded. (Liv. iii, 
35, vii. 24, xxiv, 9, xxvii. 6.) The day of the 
election which was made known by an edict, three 
nnndines beforehand (Liv, iii. 35, iv. 6, xlii, 28), 
naturally depended upon the day on which the 
m.agistrates entered upon their office. The latter, 
however, was not the same at all times, but was 
often cluanged. In general it w.as observed as a 
rule, that the magistrates should enter upon their 
office on the kalendae or idus, unless particular 
circumstances rendered it impossible ; but the 
months themselves varied at different tiim^s, and 
there are no less than eight or nine months in 
which the consuls are known to have entered upon 
their functions, and in many of these cases we 
know the reasons for which the change was made. 
The real cause appears to have b(«n that the con- 
suls, like other magistrates, were! elected for a whole 
year ; and if before the close of that year the^magis- 
tracy became vacant either by death or abdication, 
their successors, of course, undertook their office 'on 
an irregular day, which then ramained the dim to- 
Unnis^ until another event of a similar kind rendered 
another change necessary. The first consuls, a« 
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far as we know, entered upon tlicir office on tko Ilencefortli tlie ides of DecemLor remained for a 
ides of September. (Dionys. v. 1; Liv. vii. 3.) long time tlie dies solemn s. (Liv. iw 37, t. .9, 11.) 
The first change seems to have been brought about In B. c. 401, the military tribunes, in consequence 
by the secession of the* plebs, u. c. 4.93, when the of the defeat at Yeii, abdicated, and their sueceasors 
coiiMila entered on the kalends of September, entered upon their office on the kalends of October. 

(I) iunys. vi. 4.9.) In n. c. 479, the day was throu-ui In b. c. 391, the consuls entered upon tlieir office 
a whole month backward ; for of the consuls of tbc on the kalends of Quintilis. (Liv. v. 3’2 ; comp. 31, 
preceding year one had fallen in battle, and the vii. 2.5, viii. *20.) Trom thi.s time no further change 
other abdicated two months before the end of liis is mentioned, though several events are recorded 
year; hence the new consuls entered on the which must have been accompanied by an alter- 
kalonds of Sextiiis. (Oionys. ix. 13; Liv.ni. (i.) ation of the dies soIenni.s, until in b, 0.217, we 
This day remained until n. c. 4.51, when the con- leani that the consuls entered upon their office 
suls abdicated to make room for the decemvirs, on the ides of March, which custom remained nn- 
who entered upon tlieir ofiice on the ule.s of May. altered for many years (Liv^ xxii. 1, xxiii. 30, 
The same day remained for the two following years xxvi. 1, 29, xliv. 19), until in li.a 154 it was dc- 

(J) ioiiys. X. 56* ; Zoiiar. vii. 13 ; I'hsL Ca}).) ; but ci end that m futiirt^ the magistrates slumld enter 
vvlu'u the decemv irate was aboli.sh(‘d, another d.iy upon then office on tfu; 1st of January, a regulation 
mu, it liav'o liecome the die.s solemiis, but which it whicli began to be <d).served the ju-ar after, ami 
was is unknown, until m n 0.413, we find that it remaine/I m forcij down to the end of tlie rejuiblic. 
was the ides of Decemla'r. (Uiony.s. .vi. 63.) Tins (Liv. Kpit. 47 ; /'Vos/. /bne/A-.s/.) Tin* cliangcvs in 
dm nge }i:ul Ijceu occasioned by tlie tribiini militares the time at vvhicb tbc cfin.-mls eiit(‘red iii)on tln'ir 
who )iadh(‘en oltwted tin' year liefore, and had Ik mi office at difienut times, may tlmreiore be givt'ii in 
coiiij)'']le(l to <ibdicate. (Liv. iv. 7 ; Dioios. xi. 62.) tiie followhig tabular view : — ■ 

From B. €. 50.9 to 493 on the Ides of .September 

— — -4 93 — 179 — Kalembs of Sept(‘ml( 0 r. 

— — 479 — 4 93 — Kalend.H of Sextiiis. 

__ __ 4 5 1 -- 4 f 9 1 do.s of .May. 

, — — 4 19 — 4 t3 or 4(J0 3if(.wj of Dc'cember. 

— 400 — probably till 397, Kalends of Oefijber. 

— ;;<)7 — .429 (porhap.s 327), Kalends of (dimtili.s, 

— — ,427 223 unknown. 

— — . 223 — 153 Ide.s of March. 

— — ■ 153 -—tin the end, the Kalends of January. 

The day on winch the <‘onsulH (mtered on thuir jdace in the comsulship (Jn mum heunt pHchnnt^ 
office determined the day of the election, though Liv. x.xxv. JO). But a.s iti the eourse of time tfio 
there was no fixed rule, and hi the e.'trlie.st tiine.s patriclams were thrown into the shade by tlie rising 
the el(‘ctious probably took ]»Iace \<uy .shortly be- piivver of the vr/j/Ye% it cam<‘ to pas.s that both con- 
fore the close of the official year, and the .same warn sabs vvmv plehUams. In n. c, 2i5, the augurs in- 
occa.«ion.dly the case during the lattf*!* jicriod of the deed opposed the election of two plebeimm (IJv. 
republic. (1/iv. xx.xvUi. 42, xlii. 23, xliii. 11.) xxiii. 31) ; but not long after, in n. c. 172, the fact 
But when the first of .lanmiry wa.s fi'ced upon a.s of botli comsiths being pkdmians aelually occurred, 
the day for entering upon the <)flic(‘, the comsular and after this it wa.s often repeated, the ancient 
coniitia wio'e usually lu'Id in Jid^' or even earlier, distinction between patricians and piebehtns falling 
at least het'ore the Kalend.s of Sextiiis. (Cie. completely into oblivion. 

.4//'. i. 16 ; cm? /'b;«. viii. 4.) But even during that I'lio consulship wa.s throughout the republic 
period the day of (‘lection depended in a great regarded as the highest office and the greub'st 
nus'istini upon t!H‘ dI.ser<‘tiou of the senate and com honour that could be conferred n|Kni a man (Cic. 
Mils, who often d(‘la}(.‘d it. (Lie. (uJ AH. ii. 29, iv. 25 ; Paul Diac, p. 136 ; Dimiys. iv. 76), 

16, p. Ley. iMtiu, 1.) ft>rthedicl{ffim>hip, thoughiilui<lawq/«s'7wpcN//m, 

ihivvti to the y(‘!ir «. c. 366, the (mnKulHhip vv.'as was ned a rtgular magi.straey; and Ihe ctuisorship, 
a,re<‘i;iiihle to none but palriciiius, but in that year though cottf'emHl <mly upon ctin.sula.r.s, was vet far 
L. Sextius w’as th(‘ first plebeian consul in coiise- inferior to the eon.sulship in powTu* and influence, 
queiice of the law of (I IJeiniiLs. (Livv vi. 42, 1 1 wans not till the end of the republic, and e.-,pedally 
vii. J.) 3'h<‘ patriciatiH however, notwith.standing in the time (d'.L Ca(‘ air, that tin* eon.'iulship lost its 

the law, repeatedly contrived to keep th<* ph'beinms (urmiw dignity ; for in ordi*r to honour hi.H friendH, 
out (Liv. vii. 17, 16, 19, 22, 21, 26), until in he eaiist'd tlujin to be (deettul, somefimoH for a few 
9.0,342 tlu^ insniTeciion of the army of Uapiui niontlm,aiidHO!nct?ni(‘sev(‘iiforafew hours. (Sueton. 
was followed, among other important eons(‘({uenee,s, (Vavs. 76, 60, AVro, 1.5; Dioii Cush, xliii 46; 
by the firm esiabilshineiit of the plebeian eonsul- Mnm’ob, Sul, ii. 3.) 

rfVip ; and it is ev(‘n said that at that time a ph*- The power of iln^ eonwd.s wa.s at first eijual to 
Idseituin was pa.SHcd, etiactiug that both consuls that of the kings into wIiojk-* place they .stepped, with 
might be pleladans. (Liv. vii. 42.) Atiem}ds on theexeeptiou of the priestly power of the rox wicro* 
the part of the patrieluus to (‘Xelmh^ tin* plef)eianH, rum, vvlu'ch was ciidaclnui from it, Kven after the 
occur as Jafi^ as the year me, 297 (Ifiv. x. 15; Valiwianlawsand theinstitutionoftlrntribiineshlp, 
Cfi<*. //fv//. M) but they did md; sumMul, and it tins coimnla who alone w(TCi inAVsted with the 
mnntned a pnncifde of the Homan coimritution executive, retained the most exteiwive powers In all 
that both eon.Huls should not be patrk-hms, (IJv» departments of the government. But in the gradual 
xxviL 34, KXJtix, 42») 'riie candidateH usuully wm'e devidopmeat of the constitution, some Important 
divided into two sets, the mm (h'sirous to ohfain functions wore detached from the consulship imd 
th(‘ pairician, ami iii(j other to obtain the plelK'ian swsigiHol to new officcre. This wm the awe first 

A A 
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■with the census, in B. c. 443, an office which at 
first was confined to liolding the census and regis- 
tering the citizens according to tlieir different 
classes, but afterwards acq^uired "very extensive 
powers. [Censor.] The second function that was 
in this manner taken from the consuls, was their 
judicial power, which was transferred in b. c. 3Gd, 
to a distinct magistracy under the title of the 
practorship [Pkaetor] ; and henceforth the con- 
suls appeared as judges only in extraordinary cases 
of a criminal nature, when they were called upon 
by a senatus consultuin. (Cic. Brut. 3*2 ; Liv. 
xxxix. I7,&c., xli. 9.) But, notwithstanding these 
curtailings, the consulship still continued to be re- 
garded as the representative of regal power. (Polyb. 
vi. 1 1 ; Cic. De Leg. lii. 3.) 

In regard to the nature of the power of the con 
sills, we must m the outset divide it into two 
parts, inasmuch as they wore the highest civil 
authority, and at the same time the supreme com- 
manders of the armies. So long as they W(*re in 
the city of Rome, they w-ere at the head of the 
government and the administration, and all the 
other magistrates, with the exception of the tribunes 
of the people, were subordinate to them. Tliey 
convened the senate, and as presidents conducted 
the business ; they had to carry into effect the de- 
crees of the senate, and sometimes on urgent emer- 
gencies they might even act on their own authority 
and responsibility. They were the medium throng h 
which foreign affairs were brought before the senate ; 
all despatches and reports were placed in their 
hands, before they wore laid before the senate ; by 
them foreign amhassadoi’s were introduced into tlie 
senate, and they alone carried on the negotiations 
between the senate and foreign states. They also 
convened the assembly of the people and presided 
in it ; and thus conducted the elections, put legis- 
lative measures to the vote, and had to carry the 
decrees of the people into effect. (Polyh. vi. 12 ; 
UoMiTiA 5 Senatus.) The whole of the internal 
machinery of the republic was, in fact, under 
their superintendence, and in order to give weight 
to their executive power, they liad the riglit of 
summoning and arrostiiig the obstrepenms (vmatio 
and pmido^ Cic. in Vat. 9, }>. Dorn. 41), which 
%vas limited only hy the right of a|>peal from their 
judgment {provomlid) ; and their right of indicting 
pumshment might be exercised even against in- 
ferior magistrates. 

The outward signs of their power, and at the 
same time the means by which they exercisetl 
it, were twelve lictors with the fasces, without 
whom the consul never appeared in public (Liv. 
XXV. 17, xxvii. 27 ; Vah Max. i. L § 0 j comp. 
Liv. vi. 34, xxxix. 12), and who preceded him in 
a line one behind another. (Liv. xxiv. 44 ; Val. 
Max. ii, 2. § 4.) In the city, however, the axes 
did not appear in the fasces; a regulation said 
to have been introduced by Talerius Publicola 
(Lionys. v. 2, 19, 75, x. 59), and which is in- 
timately connected with the right of appeal from 
a consuTs sentence, whence it did not apply to 
the dictator nor to tho decemvirs. Now as the 
provocatio could take place only within the city 
and a thousand paces in circumference, it must be 
supposed that the axes did not appear in the iksces 
within the same limits, an opinion which is not 
contradicted by the fact that the consuls on nffnm- 
ing from war appeared with the axes in their fasces 
in the Campus Martins, at the very gates of Rome ; 
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for they had the imperium militarc, which ceased 
as soon as they had entered the city. 

But the powers of the consuls were far more 
extensive in their capacity of supremo commanders 
of the armies, when they were without the pre- 
cincts of the city, and were invested with the full 
imperium. When the levying of an army was 
decreed by the senate, the consuls conducted the 
levy, and, at first, had the appointment of all the 
subordinate officers — a right which subsequently 
they shared with the people ; and the soldiers Lad 
to take their oath of allegiance to the consuls. 
They also determined the contingent to bo fur- 
nished hy the allies ; and in the province assigned 
to them they had the unlimited administration, 
not only of all military affairs, hut of every thing 
else, even over life and death, exce[)iing only 
the conclusion of peace and treaties. (Polyb. \i, 
1 2 ; compare Exeiicitus.) The treasury was, 
indeed, under the control of the senate ; but in 
regard to the expenses for war, the consuls do not 
appear to have been bound clown to the sums 
granted by that body, Imt to liave availed them- 
selves of the public money as ciicumstan<‘es re- 
quired ; the quaestors, however, kept a strict ac- 
count of the e.xpenditure (Polyb, vi. 12, 13, l.o ; 
Liv. xliv. IG). Bui when in times of need money 
was to ])c taken froai the acrarium of 

which the keys seem to liavelieen in the exclu.sicc 
possession of the consuls, they had to bo anthoris(‘d 
by a senatus consulium. (Tjiv. xxvii. 10.) Lithe 
early times, the consuls had the power to dispose 
of the booty in any way they pleasi'd ; sometinu's 
they distributed the whole or a part of it among 
the soldiers, find soim ‘times they sold it, find de- 
posited the produce in the public tnnsury, which 
in later times bccfimo the usual practice. 

Abuse of the consular power was prcvontcal, 
first of all, hy each of the consuls being clepeiulent 
on his colleague who was invested with equal 
rights ; for, if wo except the provinces abroful 
where each was permitted to act with unlimited 
power, the two consuls could do nothing unless 
both wore unanimous (Lionys. x. 1 7 ; Appian, /M 
Bdl.Ckhii. 11), and against the sentence of one 
consul an appeal might be iirought before lus col- 
league ; nay, one consul might of his own accord 
put his veto on the proceedings of the othei*. (Liv. 
ii. 18, 27, ill 34 ; Bionys. v. 9 ; Cic. JM Leg. iii. 
4.) But in order to avoid every unnecessary dis- 
pute or rivalry, arrangements had lieen made from 
the first, that the real functions of the office should 
be performed only by one of them every alternate 
month (I)ionys. ix. 43) ; and the one who was in 
the actual exercise of the consular power for the 
mouth, was preceded by the twelve lictors, wbeiico 
he is commonly described liy the wuircls pe/m quern 
fams erant, (Liv. viii. 12, ix. 8.) In the eiirly 
times, his colleague was then not accompanicii by 
tlio lictors at all, or he was jireceded by an acceiisus, 
and the lictors followed after him, (Cic. IM Ji& 
PubL ii. 31 ; liiv. ii. 1, iii. 33 ; comp. Dionys. v. 
2, X. 24.) As regards the later times, it is certain 
that the consul, when he did not perform the 
functions of the office, was followed by the twelve 
lictors (Suet. Cm$. 20) ; when this custom arose is 
uncertain, and wo only know that, in the time of 
I Polybius, the dictator had twenty .four lictors. It 
i is commonly believed, that the consul who for the 
month being' performed the functions of the office, 
1 was designated as the cmuml major ; hut the an- 
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cicnts themselves were doubtful as to whether the 
term applied to the one who had the fasces, or to 
the one who had been elected first (Fest. p. 161) ; 
and there seems to he good reason for believing 
that the word major had reference only to the age 
of the consul, so that the elder of the two was 
called consul major. (Liv. xxx^ii. 47 ; Cic. De, 
Ug Pahl ii. 31 ; Val Max. iv. 1. § 1 ; Pint. 
Fall. 12 ; Dionys. vi. 57.) Owing to the respect 
paid to the older, he presided at tlie meeting of 
the senate which was held immediately after the 
election. (Liv. ix. 3 ; Gellms, iL 15.) Another 
point which acted as a check upon the exercise of 
the consular power, was the certainty that after 
the expiration of their office they might he called 
to account for the manner in which they had con- 
ducted themschos in their official capacity. Many 
cases are on record, in which after their abdication 
they were accused and condemned not only fim il- 
I(‘gal or unconstitutional acts, but also for misfortunes 
in war, whicli were ascribed eitlnw to thoir care- 
lessness or want of ability. (Liv. ii. 41 , 52, 54, 6‘ 1 , 
iii. 31, xvii. 40. 4.0, xxVi. 2, 3, x.xvil 34 ; Cic. 
J)G Nal. 11 . 3) ; Val Max. viii- 1. § 4.) The 
cv(T increasing arrogance and power of the tribunes 
did not stop lier<‘, and we not unfreqnently find 
tliat consuls, even during the time of tlieir oUic(‘, 
were not only threatened with punish inont and 
iniprisomnenk but were actually subjecU'd to 
them. (Liv, ir. 20, v. 0, xlii. 21, 43, 55; 

Lie. fk }jy. iii. .9, m 0 ; Val. Max. ix. 5. § 2 ; 
Dion Lass, xx.xvii. 50, xxxviii. (>, x.xxix. 39.) 
Somtdiines th(‘ people tbemselves opposed the 
eoiibulM in tlie exercise of their power, (Inv. ii, 55, 
5.0.) Lastly, the consuls were dependent upon the 
Bimaie. [ISenatuh.] There ocetiiTcd, however, 
times wlnm the power of the consuls thus limited 
by repulilican institutions was thought inadeipiate 
to save the ri'publio from penis into which she 
was thrown by circuinstanci's ; and on such occa- 
sions a'senatiisconsiiliuiu mderentof davent openmi 
Gonsukfi^ m (jiiUl re^ptthfic((> deinmentl cupG-rd^ coii- 
fiuTed upon them full dictatorial power not re- 
strained eitluT by the senate, tlie people, or the 
tidlniiies, lu the early times, such seimtus cou- 
sulta are rarely mentioned, as it was customary to 
appoint a dictator on such (‘mergencies j hut when 
tlie dictatorship had fallen into disuse, the senate 
by the above mentioned formnia invested the 
consuls, for the time, witli dictatorial power. 
[Dictator.] 

On entering upon their ofilce, the consuls, and 
afterwards the praetors also, agreed among one 
another as to the business which eacli had to look 
after, so that every one had his distinct sphere of 
action, which was termed his provinda. The or- 
dinary way in which the provinces were assigned 
to each, was by lot {mriln proinndus), unless the 
collengncs agreed among tliemselvos, without any 
su<*h means of decision {comparare inter m pmmi- 
(;m% Liv, xxiv. 10, xxx. 3, xxxii. B ; Cic, <ut Fam* 
i. .9). I’he decision by lot was resorted to for no 
other reason than because tlie two consuls had 
equal rights, and not, as some believe, because it | 
was thereby intended to leave the decision to the 
gods* If it was thought that one of the consuls 
was eminently qualified for a particular province, 
cither on account of his cxjierience or pcwsoiml 
chameter, it frefinently happened, that a commis- 
sion vvas given to him sorkm orrMra mUnm^ 
f. a by the senate and without any drawing of 
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lots. (Li v^ iii. 2, viii. 16, xxxvii, 1 ; Cic. ad All. L 
19 ; comp. Liv. xxxv. 20, xli, 3. j In the earliest 
times, it seems to have been the custom for only 
one of the consuls to march out at the head of the 
army, and for the other to remain at Rome for 
the protection of the city, and to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the civic affairs, unless, indeed, 
wars were carried on in two diffeient quarters 
which rendered it necessary for both consuls to 
take the field. (Dionys. vi. 24, 91 ; comp. Liv. 
iii. 4, 22, vii. SB.) Nay, wc find that even when 
Rome had to contend with one formidable enemy, 
the two consuls marched out together (Liv. ii. 44, 
iii. 3, 66, viii. 6, &c.) ; but the forces were equally 
divided between them, in such a manner that each 
had the command of two legions, and had the 
supreme command on every alternate day, (Polyb, 
ill 107, 110, vl 26 ; Liv. iv. 46, xxii. 27, 41, 
XX viii. .9 ; comp. in. 70.) 

AVhen the Homan clominioii extended hoyoiul 
the natural boiiudaries of Italy, tlie two consuls 
were not enough to undertake* the administration 
of tlic provinces, and praetors were appointed to 
undertake llie command in some, while the more 
important ones were reserved for the consuls. 
Hence a distinction was made betwemi pweifwim 
cont^uhiroa and pnwkinae. (Liv. xli. 3.) [Pno- 
VJNuix. j It Knnaiiied with the senate to (let(H- 
inhie into \\hieh provinces consuls were to lx; sent, 
and into wliicdi praetors, and this was clone either 
b(*forc the niagi.siiat<*H actually entered upon tindr 
office (Liv. xxi. J 7), or after it, and on tin; [wopovjil 
of the consuls. (Liv. .xxv. I, xxvi. 23, xxs ii. 7, Ac.) 
Upon this, the magistrates eitlier agri'cd among 
theniHelvcs as to which province each wa,s to 
imderUike, or tln‘y drew lots, first, of course, tlin 
consuls, and after tliern the praetors. Due of the 
hiws of C. Oracdnis, however, introduced the re- 
gulation, that every year the senate, pre\ ions to 
the consular elections, should detennims upon tlua 
two consular provinces, in ord<T to avoid partiality, 
it heing yet unknown who were to be the consuls. 
It had be(m customary from the earliest times for 
the consuls to enter thoir province in the year of 
thoir consulship, either at the v(*ry beginning or 
afterwards ; but in the latter period of the republic, 
the ordinary practice of the consuls was to remain 
at Rome during the year of their office, and to go 
into thoir province in the year following as pro- 
consuls, xmtil at longtli in b.c. 53, a senatus con- 
sul turn, and the yiar aftin* a law of Pompey 
enacted that a consul or praetor should not go into 
any province till five years after tb(‘ expiration of 
their office. (Dion Cass. xl. 46, 56.) When a 
consul was once in his province, Ins imp(U'ium was 
limited to it, and to exercise the same in any other 
province was, at all times, consid<*red ilhgab (I/iv, 
X. 37, xxix. 19, x-xxi. 43, xHii. 1.) In some few 
Cfises, this rule wm overlooked for the good of the 
republic. (Tav. xxvil 43, xxix. 7.) On the other 
hand, a consul was not allowed to quit his pro- 
vince before ho had accomplished the pmqmse for 
; whitdi lie had been sent into it, or before t'lie arrIvM 
of his fiuccessor, unless, indeed, he ol^tainod the 
special permission of the senate. (Liv.xxxvii 47.) 
Other functions also were aomestimes divided be- 
tween the consuls by hd, if they could not agree, 
for example, which of tlnsm was to preside at the 
consuUir elections or those of the censors (Liv* 
xxiw 10, xxxv. 6, 20, xxtiXf 32, xll 6), which -of 
them was to dedicate a temple (Lly. il 3, 27% or 
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nominate a dictator. (Liv. iv. 26.) So long ns the 
consuls liad to hold the census, they, imdoiihtedly, 
drew lots, which of them mnderet lustrum^ and 
even when they went out on a common expedition, 
they seem to have determined by lot in what di- 
rection each should exert his activity. (Liv. xli. 
18.) 

The entering of a consul upon his office was 
connected with great solemnities : before daybreak 
ciieli consulted the auspices for himself, which in 
the early times was, undoubtedly, a matter of 
great importance, though, at a later period, we 
know it to have been a mere formality. (Bionys. 
ii. 4, 6.) It must, however, he observed, that 
whatever the nature of the auspices were, the 
entering upon the office was never either rendered 
impossible or delayed thereby, whence we must 
suppose that tlie object merely was to obtain fa- 
Tourahle signs from the gods, and as it were to 
])lact‘ under the protection of the gods the office 
oil which tlic iiiagistratc entered. After the 
auspice's wore consulted, the consul returned homo, 
put on the io(ia pradejuia (Liv, xxi. 63 ; Ov, cx 
iv. 4. 25, Fast i. 81), and received the 
salutatio of his fi'icnds and the senators. (Dion 
Cass Iviii. 5 ; Ov. ea* Pont. iv. 4. 27, &c.) Ac- 
Cfiuipanied by these and a host of curhius spectators, 
llie consul clad ia his offitiul robes, proceeded to 
tlu' temple of .lupitcr in tiie Capitol, where a solemn 
sacrifice of white bulls was offered to tlie god. 
ft s(‘ems that in this procesRion, the sella curulis, 
as mi emhlmn of his office, was carried before the 
consul. {Ov. l.G. iv. 4. 2.9, &c., 8, 17, &c. ; Liv. 
xxi, 63 ; Cic. jDc Lc//. A//r. ii. 34.) After this, a 
nu't'ting of tlie senate took place, at which the 
elder of the two consuls made his report concern- 
ing the republic, beginning with matters rehuTing 
to religion, and then ])assing on to other affairs 
{refpjTe ml semitum da rebus dmhiis el kumttnis., 
Idv. vi, 1, ix. 8, xxxvii. I ; Cic. ad Qiuk post Red 
5.) One of the first among the religious things 
irlnch the consuls had to attend to, was the fixing 
of the feriae Latinae, and it was nut till they had 
performed the solemn sacrifice on the Alban 
mount, tliut they ccnild go into their provinces. 
(Liv. xxi 03, xxii. 1, xxv. 12, xlii. 10.) The 
other affairs upon which tlio consuls laid to report 
to the senate had reference to the distribution of 
tlie provinccH, and many other matters connected 
with the administration, which often were of the 
highest importance. After these n^ports, tlie 
m(?otlng of the senate broke up, and the nimnbors 
accompanied the consuls to their homes (Ov. ex 
Pont. iv. 4. 41), and this being done, the consuls 
were installed in their oiflce, in which they had to 
exert themselves for the good of their country. 

Respecting the various ofliccs whiclT at dhterent 
times were temporary substitutes for the consul- 
ship, such as the d'ictatorship, the dccemvimte, 
and the office of the tribuui militares coiisulari 
potestate, the reader is referred to the separate 
articles. Towards the end of tlie republic, the 
consulship lost its power and importance. Caesar, 
in his dictatorship, gave it the first severe How, 
for he himself took the office of consul along with 
that of dictator, or he arbitrarily caused persons to 
be elected, who in their actions were entirely de- 
pendent upon Ilia will. He himself was elected at I 
first for hve years, then for ten, and at length for I 
life. (Suotori, Ones. 76, 80 ; T)ion Cass. xlii. 20, ' 
xliii. 1, 46, 4.9 ; Appian, Re BelL Viv. ii. 106.) | 
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lii the reien of Augustus, tho consular power was 
a mere shadow of what it had been before, and 
the consuls who wore elected, did not retain their 
office for a full year, but had usually to abdi- 
cate after a few months. (Dion Cass, xlvrii. 85, 
xliii. 46 ; Lucan, v. 399.) These irregularities 
increased to such an extent, that in the reign of 
Comniodus there were no less than twenty-five 
consuls in one year. (Lamprid. CommocL 6 ; *Dion 
Cass, Ixxii. 12.) In the republican time, the year 
had received its name from the consuls, and m all 
public documents their names were entered to mark 
the year ; but from the time that there were more 
than two in one year, only those tliat entered upon 
their office at the beginning of tho year were re- 
garded as cons'uks ordwarit, and gave their names 
to the year, though the suffccti were likewise 
entered in the Fasti. (Sue ton. Domit 2, Galb. 6 , 
Vilell.'l ; Senec.De. Tra.m. 31 ; Plm.A*awo/;r. 38 ; 
Lamprid.^ AL Sev. 28.) The coiisiiles ordiuarii 
ranked higher than those who were elected after- 
wards. The election from the time of Tiberius was 
in tho hands of the senate, who, of course, elected 
only those that were recommended by the em- 
peror ; those wdio weie elected were then aiinoinicc'd 
{reutmUa.re) to the peo])le assembled in what was 
called comitia. (Dion Cass. Ivui. 20 ; Rim. Pauep. 
77 ; Tiic. J/m. iv. 68.) In the last coiitiirieH of 
the empire, it was customary to create honorary 
consuls (eonsufes lionoiarn) who were chosiai 
by the senate ami sanctunied by tho emperor 
(Cassiod. i. 10 ; Jiisthi. Nui\ Ixx. 80. c. 1), and 
con.sules sulTecti were then scarcely heard of al, all, 
for Constantine restored tho old custom of appoint- 
ing only two consuls, one for Constantinople, and 
the other for Rome, who were to act as .suj>r<'me 
judges (under the emperor) for a whole year, and 
besides these two there were no others exce])t 
honorary consuls and consulares. Although tho 
dignity of these honoraiy consuls as well as of tlie 
coiisiiles ordiuacii and sufficti was merely nominal, 
still it was regarded as the highest in the empire, 
and was sought after by noble and wealthy persons 
with the greatest eagerness, notwithstanding the 
great expenses connected with the office on ac- 
count of the public entertainments wdiicb a newly 
appointed consul had to give to his friends and the 
people. (Lydiis, De Mupklr. ii 8 ; Liban. (A at. 

8 ; Syramach. ii. 6-1, iv, 8, x.44 ; Sidon. Apollim 
EptsLin 3 ; Cassiod. ii, 2, vi. 1 ; Rrocop. Re IkiL 
J*crs. i 25.) Sometimes the empe rors Ihcmselvt's 
assumed the consulsiiip or conferred it upon im- 
perial jirincea. The last consul of Rome was Beci- 
nms Theodorus l^aulinus, a. », .536, and at Con- 
stantinople Flavius Basiliuft Junior, in a. d. 541. 
After that time, the emperors of the East took tlie 
title of consul for tliernselvos, until in the end it 
fell quite into olilivion. 

The official functions of the consuls under the 
empire were as follows : - 1, They presided in the 
senate, though, of course, never witliout the nanction 
of the emperor ; 2. They administered justice, 
partly eseta ordinem (Tac. Ann. iv. U), xiii. 4 j 
Gell. xijl 24), and partly in ordinary casi's, such as 
'manumissions lor tho appointment of guardians (Am- 
tnion. MarcHl. xxll 7 ; Cassiod. vi. 1 ; Sueton, 
Chud. 23 ; Plin. AT. ix, 13) j 3, The letting of 
the public revenryss, a duty which had formerly 
beep performed by the censors (Ov, Pont iv. 5. 
19) ; 4, The conducting of the games in the Circus 
and of public solemnities in h«»w of the empewu's. 
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for wEidi they had to defray the expenses out of 
their own means. (Siieton. Nero^ 4 ; Juven. xi. 
J 03, See. ; Cassiod. 1. e., and iii. 39, v. 42, vi 10.) 
Some emperors indeed granted the money necessary 
for such purposes and endeavoured to check the 
growing extrayagance of the consuls, but these 
regulations were all of a transitory nature, (Lam> 
prid. Ai. Sever. 43 ; Vopisc. Aurel, 12 ; Justin. 
Aba. 105.) Compare besides the various works on 
I Ionian histoiy, K. D. Hiillmann, Uom. Grundver- 
d'os'szwy, p. 125, &c. ; K. W. Gottling, Gescfi. der 
JiYmi. Staatimerf. p. 26’9, &c., and above all, Becker, 
Ilandhuch der Horn. AUerth. vol. ii. part ii. pp. 87 
-~12G. [L.S.] 

CONSULA'RIS, throughout the time of the 
Roman republic signifies a person who has been 
iincsted with the consulship ; but under the em- 
pire it became a mere title for the higher class of 
officers, who thereby obtained permission to have 
the insignia of a consul, without ever having ac- 
tually ]j(‘en consuls. Hence the title was almost 
eiiuivalent to that of an honorary consul ” (cw/.s/^/ 
lutiiai'driKs ; Cod. Theod. vi. tit. 19. s. 1, vi. tit. 2. 
h.2). 'J’he title was gi\ on esjieciallv to generals, as 
formerly persons aftm* tlieir consuLship had usually 
undertaken the coininaiid of an iirmy iu the pro- 
vinces, and in many instances they w(Te the same 
jis the legati principis or the magistri milituin. 
(V<‘get. ii. 9 ; Dig. 3. tit. 2. s.2.) It was further a 
common custom established even by the first em- 
perors to give to goveruors of imperial provinces the 
tith‘ of consularis, iiT('S])cctive of their ever having 
be<'n conHuls. (Suet. Amj, 33, Tib. 33, JJomit. fi ; 
fi’ac. Affric. 8, 14, 40.) Consularis thus gradually 
b(*ca,tue the established title for those entrusted 
witfi the administration of imperial provinces, 
'i’he emperor Hadrian divided Italy into four re- 
gions, and over each ho placed an otlicer who like- 
wise Imre t1u‘ tith*. of comsuiuris, and was eiilnistcd 
with tim admiiuhtratiou of justice in his district, 
whencf* he is frequently called Juridicies (Spar- 
tiiin, Ih(dr, 22, with tfu‘ note of Salmas,). At 
Cunstantiuople the title was given to the super- 
int(mdents of the arpuicducts (consnlaros jujuarum), 
wlm bad to sec that all public and private places 
wore ]>ropt‘r]y supplied witli wat(*r, and who seem 
to liave been analogoug to the caratores aipmrum 
of Romes I'liey an* fre<piently incntiont'd i» in- 
scriptions, and also iu the Codex of Justinian and 
'‘j’luMHhwius. [L. S.l 

C( ^NTRACTTJS. [Ouun ationks.] 
CONTROVK'RSIAl [Jnnisx.] 
(h)NTUBKRNAHjES {crbffK'nvoi). This word, 
in its original meaning, signified men who served 
in the same army and lived in the same tent. It 
is (htrived from UAjmia (afterwards tabernwidum)., 
whi«!h, according to Eestus, was the original name 
for a military tent, as it was made of boards 
{f(tbukc). Each tent was occupied hy ten soldiers 
((vniuhenmks% with a subordinate officer at their 
h(‘ad, who was called decanm^ and in Later times 
eapui vmdidmrnli. (Voget. De lU Mil, ii, 8, 33 ; 
compare CIc. Pro Ligar. 7 *, Ilirt. Bdb Alesa, 18 ; 
Drakenborch, Ad Lv^. v. 2.) 

Young Romans of illustnous fiimilies used to 
accompany a distinjpilshed genera! on his expedi- 
tions, or to his province, for the pui^iose of gaming 
under his superintendence & practical training in 
the art of war, or in the administration of public 
aifium, and were, like soldieM living in the same 
tent, called his wfdtdH*rnrdm. (Cic. Pro Cod. 30, 
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Pro Plane. 13 ; Suet. Caes. 42 ; Tacit. Agr. 5 ; 
Frontm. Strafeg. iv. 1. 11 ; Plutaich. PompPd.) 

In a still wider sense, the name couiuherniihs 
was applied to persons connected by ties of inti- 
mate friendship and living under the same roof 
(Cic. Ad Fam. ix. 2 ; Plin. Egist. ii. 13) ; and 
hence when a free man and a slave, or two slaves, 
who were not allowed to contract a legal marriage, 
lived together as husband and wife, they were 
called contubernales ; and their connection, as well 
as their place of residence, cviituharnium. (Colum, 
.xii. 1. 3, i. 8 ; Petron. Sat. 96 ; Tacit. JJisi. i. 
43, lii. 74.) Cicero (Ad xiii 28) calls Caesar 
the eorltibernalis of Quirinus, thereby alluding to 
the fact that Ca^-sar had allowed his own statue to 
be erected in the temple of Quirinus (comp. Ad 
AfL XII. 45, and 8uet. Cues. 76). [L. S.] 

CONTUBEllNIUM. [Contubernales ; 

CONTCUIilN V.] 

CONTUS (koptSs, from /cei/rew, I prick or 
pierce), was, as Nonius (xviii. 24) expresst's it, a 
long and strong wooden pole or stake, with a 
jtoiiited iron at the one end. (Virg. Aen. v. 208.) 
It was used for various purposes, hut chiefly as a 
punt-pole hy sailors, who, in shallow water, thrust 
it into the ground, and thus pushed on tlu* boat. 
(Horn. (Jd. IX. 2B7 ; Virg. /. <\ and vi. 302.) It 
also sorv<‘d as a means to sound the cbpth of the 
water. (Festus, s. n. J^cn'oiniidio.^ p. 214, ed. Mul- 
ler ; Donat ad Tvrent. IFe. i. 2. 2.) At a later 
period, when tin* Romans lufcamc acrpiaiuted with 
the huge lances or pikes of some of the northern 
barbarians, the word eonintt was applif*cl to that 
kind of weajjon (Virg. Aen. lx. 510 ; Tacit. JJisL 
i. 44, iii. 27 ; Langmd, (Jommod. 33) ; and the 
long pikes peculiar to the Sarmatiaus wen* always 
designated l>y this name. (Tacit. IhsL i. 79, 
A wad. vi. 35; Stat Ac/dL ii. 416‘ ; Valor. Flac, 
vi, lf>2, and others.) [I.,. H. } 

ODNVENPRE IN MANUM. [Matiu- 
MoNtrriw,] 

C< )N VENTTO^N ES. [OBLiOATioNEa] 

CONVENT US (o'/wo3os, <ryj/ou«r/a, or crow- 
yc^yi]) is properly a name which may he given to 
any ass(‘in]>Iy of men who meijt for a certain pur- 
pose. (Paul. Diac. 42, ed, MiUJer.) ihit when 
tlie Romans had reduced foreign cotin trios into 
the form of provinces, the word canrantMs assiuned 
a more definite meaning, and was applied to the 
meetings of the provincials in certain places ap- 
pointed by the praetor or proconsul for the pur- 
pose of administering justice. (Cic. a f'err. ii. 29, 
24, 30, iv. 29, 48; Cfic. ad Pam. xv. 4 ; Horat, 
Sui. i. 7. 22 ; Caes. Bell. Civ. ii. 21 ; Hirt. Bril. 
Afr.97.) In order to facilitate the adininistration 
of justice, a pro via c<* was divided into a numlier 
of districts or circuits, each of whicli was lik(‘WJse 
culled eufirentm^ /(tram., or Jtimdkim, (Cjc, In 
Verr. ii. 8, 66 ; Ifiin, F/k x. 5 ; Plin. If. iV. iii 
1, iv. 22, v. 29.) Roman citixens living in a pro- 
vince were likewise under the jurisdiction of the 
proconsul, and accordingly all that had to settle any 
business at a conventus had to make their appear- 
anco there. Tins towns which had the Jus Ita- 
licum, had magistrates of their own with a juris- 
dictio, from whom there was no doubt an app«d 
to the proconsul. At cortoln times of the yeim, 
fixed by the proconsul, the people assembled in 
the chief town of district. To hold a con- 
vonfcus was oxpmiiftlby 

fimm (sc, -Ac. 
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(Gaes. Bell. Galt. i. 54j y. 1, yiii. 46 ; Act. Apost. 
xix. 88.) At such a conYcntus litigant parties 
applied to the px'ocoiisul, who selected a number of 
judges from the conventus, generally from among 
the Romans residing in the province, to try their 
causes. (Cic. m Verr. ii. 13, &c, ; Niebuhr, Xlkt. 
Rom. Yol. lii. p. 782.) The proconsul himself pre- 
sided at the trials, and pronounced the sentence 
according to the views of the judges, who were his 
assessors {consilium or consiliarii). As the pro- 
consul had to carry on all official proceedings in 
the Latin language (Val. Max. ii. 2. 2), he was 
al ways attended by an interpreter. (Cic. in Verr. 
iii. 37, ad Fam. xiii. 54.) These conventus appear 
to have been generally held after the proconsul 
had settled the military aftairs of the province ; at 
least when Caesar was proconsul of Gaul he made 
it a regular practice to hold the conventus after 
his armies had retired to their winter-quarters. 
In the time of the emperors certain towns in 
each province were appointed as the seals of 
standing courts, so that the conventus were siipm- 
seded. (Cod. Just i. tit. 40. s. 6.) The temi coii- 
veiitus i.s lastly applied to certain bodies of Roman 
citizens living in a piovince, forming a sort of cor- 
poration, and representing the Roman people in 
their district or town ; and it was from among 
these that proconsuls generally took their assist- 
ants. Such corporations are repeatedly mentioned, 
as, for example, at Syracuse (Cic. in Verr. ii. 1 3, 
20, iii. 18, iv. 25, 81, v. 8G, &c.), Capua (Caes. 
I)e BdL Civ. i. 14 ; Cic. p. SexL 4), Saiona (Cae.s. 
JJe Bell. Civ. iii. 9), Puteoli (Cic. in Val. 5), 
and Corduba (Caes. Bo Bell. Civ. ii. 10; comp. 
pROVINGUO [L.S.j 

CONVFVIUM. [SYMrosiuBf.] 

COOPTA'RR. [CoLLECriUM.] 

CO'PHINUS (k6(Piuos, Kngd. cqfin% a large 
kind of wicker basket, made of willow liranehes. 
(Moor. Alt. and Ilesych. s. v. From 

Aristophanes (Av. 1228) it would seem that it 
was used by tlie Greeks as a basket or cage for 
birils. The Romans used it for agricultural pur- 
poses, and Culumclla (xi 8. p. 460, cd. Bip.) in 
descrilnng a method of procuring early cucumbers, 
says, that they should be sown in well manured 
soil, kept in a cophinus, so that in this case wc 
have to consider it as a kind of portable bot-hed. 
Juvenal {Hat. iii. 14, and vi. 542), when speaking 
oi the Jews, uses the expression cophirms et 
/<>»?«» (a truss of hay), figuratively to designate 
their high degree of poverty. [Coams,’] fli. S.J 
CORBIS, dim. COTiBULA, COIlBlCaLA, 
a basket of very peculiar form and common use 
among the Romans, both for agricultural and other 
purpo.sos. It was made of osiers twisted together, 
and was of a conical or pyramidal shape. (V ar. L. h. 

V, 1 30, ed. Muller ; Isidor* Orig, xx. 9 ; Cic. pro 
Host. 38 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 643; Plaut, JuL ii. 7. 4 j 
Siu‘t. JVer. 19.) A basket answering precisely 
t<>_ this description, both in form and mamrial, is 
still to be seen in everyday use among the Cam- 
panian peasantry, which is called in the language 
of the country la corbella,**’ a representation of 
which is introduced in the lower portion of the 
annexed woodcut. The hook attached to it by 
a string is for the purpose of suspending it to a 
branch of the tree into which the man climbs to 
pick his oranges, lemons, olives, or %s. The 
upper portion of the woodcut {AntiGhita di Er- 
colam^ tom. iii. tav. 29) represents a Roman fann, 
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in which a farming man, in the shape of a dwarf- 
ish satyr, is seen wnth a pole {aa-iKKa) across 
his shoulder, to each end of which is suspended a 
basket resembling in every respect the Campanian 
corhclla; all which coincidences of name, form 
and description leave no doubt as to the identity 
of the term with the object represented. [A. R.] 
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CORBT''TAK, niorchautinen of the larger class, 
so called hemanso they hung out a corlns at the 
inast-hcad for a sign. (Festus ; Non ins, s. v.) 
I h<y w<‘re also termed oncrarim ; and hence 
Fhiutufl, in order to designate the voracious ap- 
jietites of some women, says, ‘‘ Corbitam cibi 
coniesse possimt ” {CJus. iv. 1. 20). They were 
noted for their heavy build and sluggish ’sailing 
(Lucil. up. Non.s.v.Corbitae; Riant. Poem. iii 1.4), 
and carried passengers as well as merchandise, an- 
Hwering to the large ‘‘ felucca ” of the present day. 
Cicero proposed to take a passage in one of those 
ve.ssela, which he opposes to the smarter class of 
packets (atiuariola, ad Att. xvi. 6). [A. It] 

CORDAX {uSpBa^). [Ciroriu«, 280, a,] 
CORN PCI NES. [Aeneatoiies.J 
CORNICULAUIIL [Exeiicitu.s.J 
CORNU. [Kxekcitij.s.] 

CORNU, a wind instrument, anciently made of 
horn, but afterwards of brass. (Varr. L. L. v, 1 1 7, 
ed. Miiller.) According to Athenaeus (iv. p. 1 84, a.) 
it was an invention of the Etruscans. Like the 
it differed from tlie tibia in being a larger 
and more powerful instrument, ami from the tuba 
itself, in being curved nearly in the sliapo of a C, 
with a cross-piece to steady the instrument for the 
coiivenienee of the performer. In Greek it is 
called ffrpojyilkT} (rdkiriy^. It had no stoppI<‘s or 
phigs to adjust the scale to any particular mode 
(Burney’s^ /fist, of yol i, p. 518) ; the 

entire series of notes was produced without keys 
or holes, by the modification of the breath and 
the lips^at the mouthpiece. Probably, from the 
description given of it in the poets, it was, like 
our own horn, an octave lower than the timmpet. 
The ckssimm^ which originally meant a signal, 
rather than the musical instrument which gave the 
signal, was usually sounded with the oomu. 

Sonuit redexo classicum coma, 

Lituusquo adunco stridulos cantus 
Elkit amp (Ben. Oed. 784.) 
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From which lines we learn tlic distinction Fotwcon 
the cornu and litims, as from Ovid (Metam. i. Oh) 
we learn that between the iudcm. and cvruu 
‘‘ Non tuba dirccti, non acris cornua flcxi.” 

The following woodcut, taken from Bartliolini 

p. 403), illustrates the above account [RJ-J 
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(Aul. Gell. V. C ; I^iin. 11. N. xxii. 4 ; Jestus, 
s,v. Ohsidionalis J Serv. ad Virg. Acn. viii. 1 ‘ 28 .) 
A list of the few Homans who gained this honour 
is given by Pliny (d/, JV. xxii. 4, 6 ). A ropre- 
sentalion of the co?vna gramima is introduced in 
the annexed woodcut. (Guichard, Dc Anttquis 
XriuTfipliis^ p. 268 j compare Hardouin, ad 
ILN, X. 68). 


COIIOLT.A. [Corona.] ^ 

COUO'NA (crrc-(l)anos), a crown, that is, a 
circiihir onuunent of metal, h'avcs, or flowers, 
worn by tlie ancientH round the head or neck, and 
us<'d as a l(‘st,iveas well as funeral d(‘eoration, and 
as a reward of tahuit, military, or iiaNal prowess,^ 
and civil worth. It includes the synonymes of 
tlie spccioR, for which it is often used absolntely, 
<rrc<fjd*' 77 , <rre({>dt'a}jua, corolla^ sertum, a 

garhind or wreath. ^ ^ 

Judging from Homer’s silence, it doe.s not ap 
])<‘ur to have been adopted aniong.st tlm Orccks or 
the heroic ages as a reward of merit, nor as a 
festive decoration ; for it is not mentioned amongst 
the lu.tiincs of the delicate Phaeacians, nor of the 
Miitors. But a golden crown decorates the head 
of Venus in the hymn to that goddess (1 and 7).^ 

Its first introduction as an honorary rowmrd is 
attributable to tbe atbletic games, in some of which 
it ^vas bestowed as a prize upon the victor (I Im. 

JL N. XV. 30 ; Pindar. Oh/mp. iv. 36), from whence 
it was adopted in tlu‘ Roman circus. It was the 
uuly one contended for by the Spartans m their 
gymnastic contests, and was worn by them when 
going to battle. , 

J’hu Romans refined upon the practice ot the 
Greeks, and invented a great variety of crowns 
formed of different materials, each wjth a separate 
appellation and a ppropriated to a particulat purpose, 
\Vc proemul to enumerate these and llieir 

including in the same dehtil an account of the 
corri'Hponding ones, where any, in Greece. 

1. Corona OnsmioN AMS. Among the honorary 
crmvns bestowed by the Romuna for military 
achievements, the most diflicult^of attainment, and 
the one which conferred the highest honour, was 
the corona ofmdiomdls^ presented by a bdoagiicred 
army after its liberation to the general who broke up 
tlu‘* siege. It was made of grass, or weeds and 
wild flowers (Flin. dl. N. xxil 7), thence called 
mrotm qrmiinm (Plin. 11. N. xxh, 4), u\^grami- 
nm obkdmaiw (Liv. vii. 37), gathered from the 
Boot on xvhich the beleaguered army had hem 
enclosed (Plin. L e. ; Aid. Gcll. v. 6 ; hestas, 
ff. 0 , Obmdbwdh) ; in alluHioa to a euatoni ot the 
early ages, in which the vanquished party m aeon- 
test of strength or agility plucked a hpdful of grass 
from the meadow where the stmggle took place, 
and gave it to his opponent as a token of Victory. 



II Corona Civica, the second in honour and 
imporlmiec (Plin. If.N. xvl 3), was presented to 
the soldier who had preserved the hie of ti Roman 
citizen in battle (Aul. Gell. v. 6 ), and there Ore 
accompanied with the inscription Obewern sercatum 
(Scnec. C/m. i. 26). It was 
the ilex, afterwards t>f the acu'iilu% and hmuly 
the cplrus (Plin. //. N. xvi. . 5 ) three dill erent 
sorts of oak, the reason for winch choice is ex- 
plained by Plutarch {QitacA. horn. ]>. 151, en. 
Rtdsk.). It is represented in the next woodcut. 



As the possession of this crown was so high an 
honour, its attainment was n'stricted by very 
severe regulations (Plin. U.N» xvi* 5), so that 
the following combinations must have been satis- 
fied before a claim wns allowed : -7 1 0 havo pre- 
served tbe life of a Roman citizen m battle, »lam 
bis opponent, and maintained the ground on which 
the action took place. The testimony of a third 
party was not admissilile ; the person rescued 
must himself proclaim the feet, which 
the difficulty of attainment, as the Roman wldmr 
was commonly uBwflling to ff 

gation to the prowess of a comrade, ana to mhw 
A A 4 
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liim tliat deference 'which he would he compelled 
to pay to his preserver if the claim wore established. 
(Cic. Pro Plane, 50.) Originally, therefore, the 
eorotia civica was presented b 3 >" the rescued soldier 
(Aul. Geli. V. 6 ; Polyb. vi. 37), after the claim 
had been thoroughly investigated h}' the tribune 
who com])cllcd a reluctant party to come forward i 
and give his evidence (Polyb. 1. c.) ; hut under 
the empire, when the prince was the foiiniam from 
whence all honours emanated, the civic crown was 
no longer received from the hands of tlie person 
whose preservation it rewarded, hut from the prince 
himself, or his delegate. (Tacit. Ami. xv. 12 ; 
compare iii. 2.) 

The preservation of the life of an ally, even 
though he were a king, would not confer a suffi- 
cient title for the civic crown. When once ol)- 
tained, it might always lie worn. The soldier n ho 
liad acipiired it, had a place reserved next to the 
senate at all fciie public spiectaclcs ; and the^'’, as 
Well as the rest of the company, rose up upon his 
entrance. Ho was freed from all public burthens, 
as were also his father, and his paternal grand- 
father ; and the person who owed his life to him 
was hound, over after, to clieiish his pri ‘server as 
a paixuit, and aiford him all such oifices as were 
due from a son to his father. (PoJyh. vi. 37 ; Cic. 
Pro Plane. 30 ; PHn. ILN. xvi. 5 ; Aul. Gell, v. il) 

A few of the principal persons wlio gained this 
reward, are enumerated in the following pas- 
sages ; — Plin. JZ N. vii. 2h, xvi. 5 ; Liv. vi. 20 ; 

X. 40, L. Gellius Puhlicola projiosed to confer it 
upon Cicero for having detected and cnished the 
conspiracy of Catiline (Aul. Gcll. v. 6) ; and among 
the honours bestowed upon Angus tu.s by the senale, 
it was decreed that a civic crown sliould bo sus- 
pended from the lop of his liouse (Dion Cass liii. 

H> ; Val. Max. ii. ; Ovid. Ah.sZ i. O’ 14, iv. 
953, TrisL iii. 1. 6 ; Senec. (Jim, i. 2() ; Suet. 
Cal/(]t. 1.9, compare Oimid. 17, 7’ili. 20) ; luuice a 
crown of oak leaves, wltli the insen[>tion oh clres 
serva/os, is frcMpicntly seen on the reverse ol‘ the 
Augustan medals, as also on those of Oalba, Vi- 
tellms, Vespasian, Trajan, Ac., showing that tiny 
likewise as.sumed to thenisehes a similar honour. 

III. ConoNA Navalis or Ro.steata, called 
also Classica, (V(‘il. Pat. ii. HI.) It b difficult 
to determine whether these were two distinct 
crowns, or only two deiiominutions for tin* same 
one. \TrgiI viii. (i34) unites both tei*m.s in 
one sentence, Tempora, num/i fulgent raUmla 
corona.^’ But it seems probable that tlie former, 
besides being a generic terra, was inferior in <lignily 
to the latter, and given to the fiallor who iirht 
hoarded an enemy’s ship (Plin, iZ N. xvi. 3) ; 
whereas the latter was given to a eommamhu’ who 
destroyed the whole Hoot, or gained any very 
signal victory. M. Agrippa is said to have bemi 
the first person who received the honour of a naval 
crown, which was conferred upon him on his con- 
guest of Sox. PompeiuR in n. c. 3d ; though, ac- 
cording to other authorities, M, Varro mm tlu) first 
who obtained it from Poinpeius Magnus. (Comp. 
Veil Pat. L (}. ; Liv. Pplf. 129 ; Dion Cass. xHx. 

14 ; Aid, Gell V. ii ; Senec, JJe Pm, iii 32 j 
Festus, ,%v. Navalis Corona; PUn./f.N’. viii. 31, 
stvi. 4 ; Suet. Clavd. 17.) At all evonts, they 
‘Were both made of gold ; and one at least (rostmla) 
deepmted with the beaks of ships like the rostra fit 
the forum (Flin, xvi. 4), as seen in a medal of 
Agrippa ; the other {namlu)^ with a representation 
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of the entire Imw, as shown in the subjoined wood- 
cut. (Guicliard. Pe xlniiq. I'nmupli. p. 267.) 



The Athenians likewise bestowed golden crowns 
for naval services ; sometimes iijion the jierson u'ho 
got his trireme first eqtiijiped, and at otlu'rs ujiou 
the captain who had his vessel in the liest order. 
(Dem. IJe Coroii. Praif. Nar. pp. 273, 279. eel 
SchaelFer.) 

IV. CoRoxA McrRALis. The first man who 
scaled the wall of a besieged city was presetded 
by jus commander with a mural crown. (Aul Gril. 
V. 6. 4 ; Liv^ XX vi. 4 8.) J t was made of gold, and 
decorated with turrets {mnri plmn's, Aul Gell. /. c.), 
as represented in the next woodcut (Guichard. 
J)fi Anhq. Tnumph. p. 265) ; and being one of tlie 
highest orders of military decorations, was not 
awarded to a claimant until aft(*r a strict investi- 
gation. (Jnv. /. c. ; compare Suet. Aiuj. 25.) 



Cyhelo is always rejiresentcd with this crown 
upon her h<wl (Lucrofc. ii. 607, 610 ; Ovid. Vast. 
iv. 21 9 ; compare Virg. Am. x. 253, vi. 7B6) ; 
hut in the woodcut annexed (Gaylus, PmioU 
(t'Amiq. vol, V. pi. 3) the form of the crown is 
very remarkable, for it includes the whole tower as 
well as thetuiTctH, thim aUbrdinga cuiious specimen 
of the ancient style of fortiliealioii. 



V. Corona CAfSTUBNSis orVAnLAiitf?. The 
first soldier who suraimmted the and forced 

an entroim© into the enemy’s camp, was, in like 
manner, presented with a golden crown, calkA 
oofom mdrmm or mllarii (Aul. Gell v. 6 j 
compare Val. Max. i 3. § 6), which was orna- 
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merited with the palisades (val/l) used in fomiinst 
au oiitrendimciit, as re])rcse]ited in the annexed 
woodcut. (Guicliard. De Jniifj. y’nWjiA p. 26*0.) 



VI. Corona Tuiuiiri'ii ALLS. Tlu*re weic tliree 
sorts of tiiuniphal crowns, the first of which was 
worn round the head of the c(»nunaudor during las 
tTinnipfi. It was made with lautel or huv leaves 
(Aul, (Jell. V. {j ; Ovid. Pont. ii. 2. <51 ; Tiliull, i. 
*7. 7j, which plant is fnai-uently met with on the 
ancient coins, hoth with the berries and without 
tln'in. It waft the hitter kind, according to Pliny 
(//. ;V. XV. dh), which was used in tins trhiniph, 
as Is shown m the aniaw'efl wooilcut, fioin a medal 
which coiiuiu'iuoiaUs the rarihiau tnuiuph of 
Vi'utidius, th(' lieutenant of Anioow Ihung the 
most hoiu)urahl(‘ of the thiee., it was terined htm'cn 
‘intn'r/nh (Liv. vii. Illj and insionL^ conota- irinmjn/i- 
ulii 



T]h‘ second one witH of gold, often enriched with 
jewels, wiiich iKUiig too large ainl massive to he 
wifrn, was hehl oviw the head of the general during 
Ids tninnpli, by a public, ollicer (semAv piihhcus.^ 
duv, fSoL X. 41). This crown, m w<di as the 
foriiKU’ one, was pre.seutcd to the victotiotiH general 
by Ids army. 

The third kind, likewise of gold arid great 
vahn*, was sent as presents front the provinces to 
the comma, nder, as soon na a triumph had Imeti 
deen‘ed to fdm (Pint Acw/?. PtatL'M)^ and there- 
fore they wm’O also termed proiumthlnit, (TertiilL 
ikiPotwh JMiL c. Id.) in the early ages of the 
rt'public, theHO wore gratuitous jircHentH, hnt mih- 
soquently ih(‘y were exacted as a tribute under the 
name of aunm wunHrhmo^ to whicli none wore 
entitled hut those to whom a triumph had been 
decreed. Hm custom of presenting gohbm crowns 
from the pirovinces to victorious genemis was like* 
wise in tise among tfio Gret'ks, for tlu‘y wi*re pro- 
fusely lav ished noon Alexander afiiT his eampiest 
of Darciiw (Athon. xii. p. 53h, a) ; ?nid the 
lioimitts probably borrowed the custom from the 
Greeks. [AintHM CoiioNAHiUM.] 

Vif. CoiKiNA OvAiA« was anodier crown ofless 
wtimafcion, appropriated iohdy to commandurs. It 
was given to those who merely deserved an ovation, 
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wliicli happened when the war was not duly de- 
clared, or was carried loi against a very inferior 
force, or with persons not considered by the laws 
of nations as iawHil enemies, such as slaves and 
pirates ; or wlieu the victory was obtained without 
danger, diflicuity, or bloodshed (Aid. (Jell, v, C ; 
Fcbtiis, 5. OvuliH (hronu) ; on winch accoiiiii it 
v%'as made of m^wtle, the shrub sacred to Venus, 
“ Quod non AlorUuSy sed quasi Fevem quidani 
triumpbns foret.” (Anl. GtlL /. c. ; Pint. AkimP. 
22 ; compare Plm. If. N. xv. 39 ; Dioiiys. v. 47.) 
The myrtle crovAii is shown in the woodcut an- 
nexed, from a medal of Augustus Caesar, 



VIII. (hmoNA Oi.LAoiNA. This was likewise 
an hoimraiA v.rt^ath, ni.uie of the olive leaf, ami 
emifcneil upon tin* soldiers as well as their ttfun- 
niandiTs. According to (hdliu.s (v. C), it wtm given 
to any person or pensoiiM ihrouali whoftO In tru* 
mentality a triumph had lusn ohtaliiml, but when 
tiny wiwe not junsonallit pf'seiit iu tin* {nUiun. It 
is repnwciited in the next woodcut, from a medal of 
l4‘pidus, and was conferred both by Augustus and 
the senate upon the soldiery on several occunioim. 
(Ohm CasH, xlix. M, xhi. 40.) 



Gohh'ti crowns, without any particular designa- 
tion, were frequently presented out of coinplimeut 
by one individual to anotiier, and by a geiiornl to 
a Soldier who had in any way diHiinguished him- 
Holf. (Idv. vii. 10, 37, X. 44, %xx. i.T) 

The Greeks in general nmdo but litflo vse of 
crowiw as Howards of valour in tho earlier and 
blitter periods of their history, except a« prizes in 
tlus atldetic contoHts ; but provlous to tho tiiim of 
Alexander, crowns of gold wero profusely distri- 
buted among the Athenians at Ii*ast, for mwj 
trilling feat, whether civil, navul, or 
(AoscL a, OieBiph* j Dora. P$ Comk 
which, though lavkfiad without ranch discrfmloa- 
tlonai far » reprdu iho character of the idecivmg 
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parties, were still subjected to certain legal re- 
strictions in respect of the time, place, and mode in 
whicli they were confened. They could not be 
presented but in the public assemblies, and with 
the consent, that is by sulfrage, of the people, or 
by tbo senators in their council, or by the tribes 
to tlieir own members, or by the h-}ix6rai to mem- 
bers of their own According to the state- 

ment of ilcschines, the people could not lawfully 
present cro'wns in any place except in their as- 
sembly, nor the senators except in the senate- 
house*'; nor, according to the same antliority, in 
the theatre, which is, however, denied by De- 
mosthenes ; nor at the public games, and if any 
crier there proclaimed the crowns he was subject 
to arijuia. Neither could any person holding an 
office receive a croum whilst he was vtc€vQvvos^ 
that is, before he had passed his accounts. But 
crowms were sometimes presented by foreign cities 
to particular citizens, which were termed m(pdvoL 
i^cpLKoi^ coroncio hospituhs. This, however, could 
not bo done until the am])assaclors from those cities 
had obtained permission from the people, and the 
party for whom the honour was intended had un- 
dergone a public investigation, in wliicli the whole 
course of his life was submitted to a strict in([uiry. 
(Aesch. Bern. IL cc.) 

Wc now proceed to the second class of crowns, 
which were Gnibleniaticul and not lioiiorary, at 
I'ast to the person who wore them, and the adoj>- 
tion of which was not regulated by law, but 
custom. Of these there were also several Iriuds. 

1. CoiLONA Sacbkdotaijs, SO Called by Am- 
raianus Marcellinus (xxix. 5. § 6). It was worn 
by the priests {mcerdotes), with the exception of 
the pontifex Maximus and his minister {camillus), 
as well as the liystanders, when officiating at the 
sacrifice. It does not appear to have been confined 
to anyone material, but was sometimes made of 
olive (see the preceding woodcut ; Stafc,^ 7h\b. iii. 
4G{>), sometimes of gold (Prudent. Ucpl x. 
3011 ; Tertull De hloL IB), and sometimes of the 
ears of coni, then termed comm spioea^ which kind 
was the most ancient one amongst the liomauH 
(Plin. It. N, xviii. 2), and was consecrated to 
CJercs (Ilor. Carm. idee. 30 ; Tibull. ii. 1. 4, i 1, 15), 
before whose temples it was customarily suspended. 
(TibulL i. 1. 16 ; compare A pul Met. vi. p. UO. 
Vanor.) It was likewise regarded as an emblem 
of peace (Tibull i 10. 67), in which character it 
appears in the subjoined modal, which comme- 
morates the conchirion of the civil war between 
Antony and D. Albinus Brutus. 



IL ConoNA PuNEBKis amd SEPULCirjaALis 
The Greeks first s(3t the example of crowning the 
dead with chaplets of leaves and flowers i(JEur, 
Fkom. 1647 ; Schol. ad ha,% which was imitated 
1)7 the Romans. It was also provided by a law 
of the Twelve Tables, that an 7 person who had 
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aeguirod a crown might have it placed upon his 
head when carried out in the funeral procession. 
(Cic. Do Leg. ii. 24 ; Plin. //. N. xxi. 5.) Gar- 
lands of flowers were also placed upon the bier, or 
scattered from the windows under which the pro- 
cession passed (Plin. H.N. xxi. 7 ; Dionj^s. xl 30), 
or entwined about the cinerary urn (Pint. iMarcell. 
30, JJmetr. 53), or as a decoration to the tomb 
(Plin. IL N. xxi. 3 ; Ovid. TrkL iii. 2. 82 ; Tibull. 
ii. 4. 48). In Greece these crowns were commonly 
made of parsley (o-eAii/oi/). (Suidas, s. v. ; Plut. 
TimoL 26.) 

III. ConoNA CoNViviALis. Tlic use of chap- 
lets at festive entertainments sprung likewise from 
Greece, and owe their origin to the practice of 
tying a woollen fillet tight round the head, for the 
purpose of mitigating the effects of intoxication* 
(Comp. Plant. Ampli. iii. 4. 3 6.) But as luxury 
increased they were made of various lUnvers or 
shrubs, such as were supposed to prevent intovica- 
tion ; of roses (which were the choicest), violets, 
myrtle, ivy, and even parsley. (Hor. 

Larm. ii. 7. 24, ct alibi.) The Romans were not 
allowcid to wear these crowns in public, “ in usu 
promiscuo,” which was contrary to the practice of 
the Greeks, and those who attempted to do so 
were pumslied with imprisonment. (Plin. 11. N. 
xxi 6 ; coiU])are Hor. iSat. ii. 3. 256 ; Val. Max, 
vi. ff. e.xt. 1.) 

XV. Corona Nitptjalts. The bridal wreath 
(ctrLpos yapdiXiov, Bioii, Jdi/ll. i. 88) was also of 
Greek origin, among whom it was made of llowers 
pluck ('d iiy the bride herself, and not bought, 
which was of ill omen. Among the Romans it 
was made of verbena.^ also gathered by the bride 
herself, and worn under the Jlunmeum (Festiis, s, v. 
Corolla) with which the bride was always en- 
veloped. (Catull. Ixi, 6. B; Qxc. Dc 58.) 

The bridegroom also wore a thaplct, (Plant. Cas. 
iv. 1. 9.) The doors of his house were likc'uise 
decorated with garlands (Catull. Ixiv. 294; Juv. 
IdaL vi. 51, 227), and also the bridal couch. 

V. Corona Natalitia, the chaplet suspended 
over the door of tlio vestibule, both in the liouscs 
of Athens and Rome, in wiiich a child was born. 
(Juv. 8ut ix. B5 ; Meursiiis, Atlh. Led. iv. 10.) 
At Athens, when the infant was male, th<‘ crown 
was made of olive; when female, of wool (Hesych. 
, 9 . V. %ri(pa.vos ) ; at Rome it was of laurel, ivy, or 
parsley (Bartholin. J)g Fuerp, p. 127). 

Besides the crowns enumerated, tluTc were a 
few others of specific denoni illations, which re- 
ceived their nam(‘S either from the materials of 
which, or the manner in which, they vvm-c com- 
posed. These were 

I. CJoHoNA Longa (Cic. De Leg. 24 ; Ovid, 
p\ut iv. 738), commonly thought to resemble 
what we call Jhioons., and as sucli seem to have 
been chiefly used to decorate tomlis, cunile chairs, 
triumphal cars, houses, &c. But the word must 
have had a more precise meaning, and was pro- 
bably called hnga from its greater size, and mi'ant 
a circular string of anything, like the “rosary” 
■OBcd by the lower orders in Catholic countries to 
reckon up their prayers, which in Italy i Is still 
called U comm^ doubtless tracing its origin to the 
corom kmga, of' their heathen ancestors, to which 
description it answers exactly. 

IL Corona Etrusoa, a golden crown made^to 
imitate the crown of oak loaves, studded with 
gems, and decorated with ribbons {Imnim} or 
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tics of gold. (Plin. //. N. xxi. 4, xxxiii. 4.) Any 
crown fastened witli these jibhons, whether real 
or artificially represented, was also termed corona 
knmibcaia^ a specimen of -which is given by Caylus 
{liecueJl d'Antiq. vol. v. pi. 57. No. 3), 

III. Corona Pactilis (Plm. IL N. xxi. 8), 
probably the same as x\\q corona jdcciilis oi Plautus 
(BaccL i. 1. corona iorta (Propert. iii, 20. 38, 
ed. Kuinoel), qdcau (Aul. Goll. xviii. 2), and as 
the cTTecpdvot nXeKTol and KvKtcrrhs orretpdros of 
the Greeks. It was made of flowers, shnibs, 
grass, ivy, wool, or any flexible material twisted 
together. 

IV. Corona Sutilik, the crown used by the 
Sain at their festival. It was made in the first 
imstance of any kind of flowers sowed together, 
instead (d being wreathed with their leaves and 
.stalks ; but subsc(iiiently it was confined to the 
rose only, the choic(‘&t l(\aves of which were 
sdected Iroin the whole flower, and sowed togetlior 
1)v a skilful IkuuI, so as to form an elegant chaplet. 
(Phn. ir. N. xxi. 8.) 

V. Corona Tunsa or Tonsilis (Virg. Acn. 
V. 55fl) was made oi leaies only, of the olive or 
laurel fin* instance (Serv. ad V(uj, (korff, lii. 21), 
and so calk'd in di.slinction to iic,nh\' and otheis, 
in which tlui whole brunch was insetted. 

VL Corona Kadjata (Stai. 7VicL i. 28) w'as 
th(‘ one given to the gods and didfied heroes, and 
assimn'tl by some of the emperors, us a token of 
their divinity. It may be seen on the coins of 
I’rajan, Caligula, M. Aureliits, Valerius Probus, 
T]u‘o<losius, Ac., and is givim in the woodcut an- 
neved, from a medal of hi. Antouius. 



VI L The crown of vine hmm (patnpmm) was 
appropriated to Bacchus (Ilor. Ckrm. iii. 25. 20, 
iv. B. 33), and considered a symbol of ripeness 
fifiproaching to decay ; whence the Ilotnan knight, 
whmi he saw Claudius with such a crown upon 
his head, augured that he would not survive the 
autumn. (Tacit Ann, xl 4 ; c<«npare Arteraidor. 
I 7a) rA.R.! 

COHO'NIS (ic 0 po)i/ls),the cornice of an outahla- 
ttire, i,H properly a Greek word sigaifying«any thing 
curved (Sc}u>l ad ArMoph. iHtiL 253 ; Hesyedu 
s,v,), 3t is also used by Batin writers, but the 
genuine Latin word fora cornice is eoruna or coro- 
nw> (Vitruv, V. 2, 3.) [P. S.’| 

CGliFORA^TL CORFORA'TIO. [Cor.- 

COIlPUfi. f CoLMsonJM.l 
CGKFUB JUlilB CIV P LI The three great 

compilations of Justinian, the institutes, tho Pan- 
d(‘ct or Digest, and tho Code, together with the 
Novellae, form one body of lav, and were considered 
as such by the glossatores, who divided it into five 
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volumina. The Digc.st was distributed into three 
volumiiia, under the respective names of Dige&tiim 
Vetii.s, Infortiatuni, and Bige&tum Novum. The 
fourth volume contained the first nine books of tlie 
Codes Repetitae Pradectionis. The fifth volume 
coutainGd the Institute.^, the Liber Antiioniicorimi 
or Novellae, and the three last books of tho Codes. 
The division into five volumina appears in the 
oldest editions ; but the usnal arrangement now is, 
the Institutes, Digest, the Code, and Novellae. 
The name Corpus Juris Civilis was not given to 
this collection by Justinian, nor by any of the 
glossatores. Savigny asserts that the name was 
used in the twelfth century ; at an}’- rate, it be- 
came common from the date of the edition of D. 
Gothofredus, 1604. 

Most editions of the Corpus also contain the fol- 
lowing matter: — Thirteen edicts of Justinian, five 
constitutions of Justin the younger, several consti- 
tutions of Tiberius the younger, a series of consti- 
tutions of Justinian, Jinstui, and Tiberius; 113 
Novellae of Leo, a constitution of Zeno, and a 
number of con. stitutions of dilTcrent eiipjerors, under 
the nrime of BatnAi/cal Aiard^ei^ or imperatoi iae 
Con.stitutiones ; the Can(mc.s Sanctorum et vene- 
randonim Apo.^toloruni, Tfihri 3<"eiuloruin, a consti- 
tution of the emperor Fnulerick IL, two of the 
om]M‘ror Hc'nry Vn. called Kxtraiagantes, and a 
TJher dc pace Constantiae. Some ecUtions also 
contain the fnignu-uts of the Twelve I’able.s, of the 
prai'toriun edict, Ac. 

I’ln* Roman law, as reciMved in Kurope, consists 
only of the Coiyms .liiris, that Is, the three compila- 
tions of Jimthiian and the Novellae which wt‘re is- 
sued after tlavse compilations ; and further, tliis Cor- 
})us Juri,s is only received vvithiti the limit.s and in tho 
form which was given to it in the selmol of Bologna, 
Accordingly, ail the Antc-Justiuian law is now 
(‘xcluded from all practical application ; also, the 
Greek to.xts in tlio Digest, in the phice of which 
tho tnin&iations reci'ived at Bologna are Biibsli- 
tilted ; and further, llui few unlmporUmt restora- 
tions ill the Digest, an<f the nnwt important rosto- 
ratioms In the Gode.v, 01' the three colh'ctimis of 
Novellae, that only is recidved which in called 
AutheiUicuin, and in the ahbrevintial form which 
WiXfi given to it at Bologna, called the Vulgata. 

But, on the otlu'C hand, there are received tlie 
additions made to the Codex in Bologna- by the 
reecptiou of the Authentica of the Kmperors 
hVctlcrick I. and IT., and the still more numerous 
Authentica of Irnerius. J'hf application of the 
matter comprised within these limits of tiie tlorpus 
Juris has not been, determined by the school of 
Bologna, hut by the operation of otluu* principles, 
such'' as the cuhtmnaiy law of clilTcrent European 
countries and the development of law. Various 
titles of the Gorpus duris have little or no appli- 
cation in modern times; for iuHtanee, that part of 
the Roman law which conct'ruH coiwtitutioiml fonns 
and admin istratiom (Savigny, JSptcm dea limt, 
/{amischm kcckls^ vol. i. p, 66.) 

Homo editions of tlie Corpus Juris are pubHshod 
with the glossae, and some without The latest 
edition with tho glosftae is that of J, Fohhis, Liigd, 
1027, six vols, folio. Of tho editloiii without the 
gloMHue, the most impartani ate— that Russardus, 
Lugd, 1560—61, folio, which was soveml timef 
reprinted ; Conti us, Lugd* 1571 and 1581, 15 vok. 
12mo ; Lud. Charondae, Anfcw. ap. Christ. Flantin, 
1575, folio I Diroys. Gotlwfredi, Lugd. 
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of wliicli there arc various editions, one of the best 
by Sim.Van, Lecuwen, Ainst. IdCo, folio ; G-. Chr. 
G ebaiieri, cura G. Aug. Spangenhcrg, Goctting. 1776 
— 1797 , 2vols. 4to; Schrader, 1 vol. 4to, IJorlin, 
1 832, ofwhich only the Institutes are yet published. 

For further iiiforniatioii on the editions of the 
Coi'pus Juris and its several portions, see Rocking, 
I/isiiiutio7ien, p. 78, &c., and Mackeldey, 

&c. § 07 , a, I*2th ed. [G. L.] 

CO'RIIEUS. [Obxigationes.] 

CORTI^NA. 1. In its primary sense, a large 
circular vessel for containing liquids, and used in 
dyeing wool (Plin. //. JV. ixr. 62), and receiving 
oil when it first Hows from the press. (Cat. De 
Me Must. 66.) 2. A vase iii which water was 

carried round the circus during the games fPlaut. 
Poen, V. 5. 12), for the use of the horses, dri\ers, 
or attendants. See the cut 011 p. 281, in wliich two 
of the children thrown down by the horses are 
furnished with a vessel of tliis kind. 3. The table 
or hollow slah, supported by a tripod, upon which 
the priestess at Delplii sat to deliver her resjioiihes; 
and hence the word is used for the oracle itself. 
(Virg. Aen vi. 8 17.) The Romans niadi^ tables of 
marble or bronze after the pattern of the Delpfiian 
tripod, which they used as we do our sideboards, 
for tlio purpose of displaying thuir jdate at an 
entortaimneiit, or tlie valuables contuiiii'd in their 
temples, as is still done in Catholic countries upon j 
the altars. These were termed mrlmuo jMfphrae.^ \ 
OY iJefp/ume mr\p]y. (Plin.//. A^. xxxiv. 8; Schol. 
ad Iftn\ Mat, i, G. 11 G; Alart. xli. 66. 7; Suet. 
Aurj, 52.) 4, From tlic conical form of the vessel 
which contains the first notion of the word, it 
came also to signify the vaulted part of a theatre 
over the stage (^nmjnl cortina Sever, in 

Aeiu. 2.94), such as is in the Odeiiun of Pericles, 
the shape of which we are e.YpresHly told was 
made to imitate the tent of Xerxes (IhiUH. i, 20. 

§ 8 ; Pkii. Pai'wL 18) j and tlieiie<* metapiiorieally 
for anything which liore the appt'urance of a dome, 
as the vault of heaven (Knnhm, (fp, Vnr. Ik Limf. 
JmL viii. 48, cd. Muller); or of a circle, as 'a 
group of listeners surrounding any oiijeet of at- 
traction. (Tacit. Me Omi, 19.) *(A. R. j 

OOllYBANTBS {ia)p^>iavr€s). The hi.story 
and explanation of the dcitii'S bearing this name, 
in the early mythology of Greewg cannot bo giv(*n 
in this place, as it would lead us to enter into his- 
torical and mythological ipiestioJis beymid the 
limits of this Dictionary. TIvi Corybantes, t>f wliom 
we have to speak here, were tiio ministers or priests 
of Rhea or Cybele, the great mother of tint gods, 
who was worshipped in Phrygia. In tlndr solemn 
festivals they displayed the most extravagant fury 
In their dances in armour, as widl as in the ac- 
companying imtsic of llutes, cymbals and dnims. 
(Strab. X. p. 470.) Hciico Kopa§apri<Tfu.6s was the 
name given to an imaginary disease, in which per- 
sons felt as if some great noise was rattling in their 
ears. (Plato, UrUo, p. 54. d., with Stailbaum-s 
wote.) [L. B.] 

CORYBA''NTICA (/copa^arwed), a festival 
and mysteru's celebrated at Cnossus in Crete, in 
commemoration of one Cory has (Strab. x, p. 470.), 
who, in common with the Curates, brought ttp 
and concealed him from his father Cronos in that 
island. Other accounts say that the Corybantes, 
nine in number, independent of the Curates, saved 
and edumtod Zeus ; a third legend (Clc^ De Nat, 
Dmr, iii. 28) states that Corybaa was the fetho.r 
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of the Cretan Apollo who disputed the soven^ijinty 
of the island with Zeus. But to which of these 
traditions the festival of the Coryhantica owed its 
origin is uncertain, although the first, which was 
! current in Crete it.self, seems to be b(‘&t entitled 
to the honour. All we know of tlie Coryhantica 
is, that the person to be initiated was seated 
on a throne, and that those who initiated him 
formed a circle and danced around him. This 
part of the solemnity was called ^p6voi(ns or 3po- 
viapSs, (Plato, Enihydem. p. 277, d. ; Dion Chry- 
sost. Oral, xii. p. 887 ; Proclus, TheoL Plat, 
VI- [L. S.l 

CORYMBUS. CORY'MBIUM. [Coma.] 
CORVUS, a sort of crane, used by C. Duilius 
against the Carthaginian 6eot in the battle fought 
off Mylae, in Sicily (b.c. 260). The Romans, we 
are told, being unused to the sea, saw that their 
only chance of \ietnry was by bringing a sea-light 
to resemble one on land. For this purpose tliey 
nuentedya machine, of which Polybius (i. 22) has 
left a miimte, although not very perspicuous, de- 
scription. In the fore part of the ship a round 
pole was fixed perpendicularly, twenty-four feet in 
height and aliout nine inches in diameter ; at the 
top of this was a pivot, upon which a ladder was 
set, tliirty-six fmd in length and four in breadth. 
The ladder was guarded by cross-beams, fastened 
to the upright pole liy a ring of wood, which turned 
with the pivot abmo. Along the ladder a ropo 
was passed, one end of wliieh took hold of the 
mrnts by luoans of a ring. The eorrits itself was 
a strong piiu'o of iron, witli a spike at the end, 
which was raised or lowered by drawing in or 
letting out the rojie. When an enemy ’.s .ship 
drew near, the machine w'as turned outwards, by 
means of the ]>ivot, in tlio direction of the assail- 
ant. Another jiart of the macliine wduch Polyliius 
has not chmrly d(‘Hcri]ied is a lireastwork, l{‘t down 
(as it would set-m) from the ladder, and serving 
as a bridge, on which to board the enemy’s vi'ssel, 
(Comjiare Curtins, iv. 2. 4.) By means of these 
cranes the Carthaginian ships were eitluu’ broken 
or^ closely locked with the Roman, and Duilius 
gained a complete victory. 

The word eom<s is also applied to various kinds 
grappHng-liooks, sucli as the eorms dcmoltfcn^ 
mentioned by Vitruvius (x. 19) for pulling down 
walls, or the terrible engine .spoken of by 'I’acitus 
{Hist, iv, 80), which being fixed on the wulls of a 
fortili(*d place, and suddmily let down, carri(‘(i off 
one of the besieging party, and then by a turn of 
tile madmm put him down within the walls. Tha 
word is u.s<*d liy Celsiis for a seal pel. It is hardly 
necessary to rmnark that all thcHO meanings have 
tlieir origin in the mippostul reHemhlance of the 
various imstrumeuts to the beak of a raven. [B.J.] 
CORY^TOB. fAiicvH, p. 126, a.] 
COKSMiyTAB, a class of slaves among the Ro* 
inauB, whose duty it was to dress and adorn ladies. 
(Jav. Mat, vi. 4 76.) Borne writers on antiquities, 
and mmmg them Rdttiger in his Bubina (i. 22) 
have supposed that the cosmetac were female 
slaves, hut the passage of J'uvcmal Is alone siitO- 
cient to refute this opinion j for it was not cim- 
tomory for female slaves to take off their tunics 
when a punishment was to foe indicted upon thmn. 
There was, indeed, a chiss of female slaves who 
were employed for the same purposes as the cos- 
meteo} font they were called a iiaino 

which Naevius chose as the title for one of his 
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cnraedies. (Sec Iloiiidorf, ad lloml. SuL 5. 
2. m.) [L. S.] 

COSME'TES (ico(rfi7}T7is\ an officer in the 
Athenian Gymnasia in the time of the Bomans. 
[Gymnasium.] 

CO SMI {idffiJLoi)^ the chief magistrates of 
Crete. It is proposed under this head to give a 
bri(‘f account of the Cretan constitution. 

The social and political institutions of Crete 
were so completdy Dorian in character, and so 
similar to the Spartan, that it was a disputed point 
amongst the ancients whether the Spartan consti- 
tution had its origin there, or the Cretan was trans- 
ferred from Laconia to Crete. The historian Ephorus 
{(tp. iSfrab, X. p. 482) expressly states that the 
Spartan institutions had their origin in Crete, hut 
W(‘re ])('rfectcd and complet<id in Sparta ; so that 
there is good reason for the assertion of Miiller 
(J)ou'u/K% ill. 1. § 8), “ that the constitution 
foumh'd on the prnuuples of the Doric laee, was 
ther(‘ first niouldi'd into a consistent shape, hut 
(‘\en in a more siinjile and antn|unted form than 
in Sp.irta at a suhsetpieiit period.” Thus much, at 
any rat(‘, wt* know for certain, that there wer<‘ 
%<iriouH Dorian citi(‘s iii the island, the political 
arrangeiiK'nts cd’ whidi so closely ri'scuabled each 
othm’, that om' fin in orgovcminmit was ascribed to 
all. (Thirlwall, Ormr, vol. i. p. 284.) In 
th<‘ (‘urlii'st ages of which we have iiistorical in- 
formation, this was an aristocracy consisting of thnm 
<“oinpiiiumt hodi(‘H, th(‘ f h.svn/, the G'cmvV/ (^epon- 
(Tta), and th<‘ PJerinm (iicKKrjaia). Th(‘ cosnii 
W(»r(‘ t<'n in number, and arc by Aristotle (PoL ii. 
7), Ephorus (tfp* ^Sindf, i. e. }, and Cicero (<Je. lirp, 
ii, 88) ctunpared to the ephors of Sparta, Muller, 
howevfU’ (iii. 8. § 1) compares them ’with theSpartan 
kings, and .supposes thmii to have succeeded to the 
functions of the kingly ofiice ; which Aristoth^ 
(proha)dy alluding to tlie tige of MinoH) tells u.s 
was at one time (‘.stablihhed in Crete. These rosini 
weri' ten in number, and chofien not from the body 
of the pt'ople, but from ('crtain or hoii.H(m, 
%v!iich were probably of nioW' pure Doric or Aehaiau 
descent than ilndr neighhoiir.^. 'i’be fir.st of them 
in rank was ealh'd /VfAw'o.snoos', and ga\o his name 
to the y(‘ar. Tiny* eonnnanded in war, and also 
oondiiebMl the Imsines.H of tfie state with the repre- 
amitatiu's and amlmsHudors of other cities. With 
iH'fapect to the domestic gov<‘rnment of the slate, 
they appear to have exerci.sed a joint authority 
%vith the niemh(‘r« of the gerusia, as they are said 
to have conHultecI with them on the most important 
matters, (Ephor. L c.) In tlie times BubHiMpieiit 
to tfm age of Alexa,nd(*r, they also performed cer- 
tain duties which bore a resmnldnncc to the intro- 
duction of the lawsuits into court, by the Atlienian 
magistrates. (Muller,/./?,) 'j'he-ir period of office ! 
w«H a year ; imt any of them during that time 
might resign, and wms also lialde to d(‘poHition by 
his colieagut‘H. In sonm cases, too, they might he 
indicted for neglmd of tiieir dutu's. ( )n the whohs 
we may condudi? that tiny formed tin? (jKocutive 
and chief power in most of the cities of Crete. 

1110 or council of ehhws, called by the 

Cretans emmisted, according to Aristotle 

(PoIiL ii, 7), of thirty meinherH who had formerly 
Immui cosmi, and wm’o in other n’spects approved of 
(rh dXAA BSfapm Kphor. /. e.). 1’hoy 

retained their office for life, and an* said to have 
decided in nil matters that came before them, fm- 
cordlng to tlndr own judgment, and not agreeably 
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to any fixed code of laws. They are also said to 
have been irresponsible, whJch, however, hardly 
implies that they were iiidcp/mdcnt of the “ iin- 
wTitten law” of custom and lusage, or uninfluenced 
by any fixed principles. (Thirlwall, Ifi.sL Greece^ 
vol. I. p. 186.) On important occasions, as we have 
before remarked, they were ^bp€ov\ot, or council- 
lors of the cosmi. 

The democratic element of the Idcelemc was al- 
most powerless in the constitution ; its privileges, 
too, seem to have been merely a matter of form ; 
for, as Aristotle observes, it exercised no function 
of government, except ratifying the decrees of the 
yepoures and the ic6crpot. It is, indeed, rnit im- 
probable that it was only summoned to give its 
sanction to these decrees ; and though this may 
apjiear to imply the power of withholding a.sscnt, 
still the force of habit and custom would prevent 
such an alternative being attempted, or, ])crlinp.s, 
even thought of. (Thiihvall, vol. i. p. 280 ; Gbtt- 
Img, IiUd'ciamh ad Am/of. ii 7.) 

From these observations, it is clear that the 
Cretan cnnstitiition ivas furnnuly a Dorian aristo- 
cracy, which, in the age of Aristotle, had degene- 
rated to what he calls a 3uva<rreia, t. e, a govern- 
ment vested in a few jirivileged families. Tho.se 
quarrelhA one amongst the other, and raised fac- 
tions or ]Kirtie.s, in which the denius joined, so tliat 
the eon.stitiition wa.s frerpicutly hrok/m up, ami a 
temporary monarchy, or rather anarcliy, establislual 
on it.s ruia.s. 11u‘ co.smi were, in fact, often d(‘- 
po&(A ])y the nutHt powerful citi/.ens, when tlie 
lattiT wished to impede tlui counsi* of ju.stice 
against thmnsidves (/ir/ davmi Sucav), and an 
hcocfxla then cn.siH*d, without any legal magis* 
tnittcs at the head of the state. 

In the time of Polybius, the power of the aris- 
tocracy had been completely overthrown; for im 
tells us that the election of the magi»tnite,s was 
anniial, and clet/uinincd ly demom'aticai prindph‘H, 
(Polyh. vi. 44.) In other respecte also, he points 
out a dilFev/mco between the institutions of Crete 
and those of Lycurgus at Sparta, to which they 
had ]u‘eii compared by other writers. 

Muller oh.serveK that the cosmi were, so far ns 
we know, the chief magistrates in all tlu^ cities of 
Crete, and that the constitution of these cities wa.s 
m all {‘Hsential points the sanu*- — a proof that their 
political institutions were detennined by the prln- 
ciph's of the goveniiug, ?. c. the Doric race*. 

The social relations of tin* Dretan.s seem to have 
been almost id(‘nticai with those of the Spartans, 

The inhabitants of the Dorian part of the island 
were divided into three classes, the fn‘«*meii, the 
perioeci or Mikqol^ and the Blaves, The second 
class was ns old a.s t!u* time* of Minos, ami wa.s 
undoubte/lly composed of the d<'seeiukmtH of the 
compiered pofiuiation ; tluy livo'd in tin* rural di.s- 
tricts, round the weXen? of the conquerors ; aiul, 
though personally five, yet exewihed none of the 
privilegcH or iidhumco of eili7,eii.% either in the 
admin istrution and enartmmit of the laws, or tfm 
uHe of heavy arms. They occupied certain lands, 
for whicii they paid a yearly tribute or rent, Biip- 
posiid, from a Ktatem{*ut in Athenaeus (Iv. p. 148), 
to have Imen an Aegim*iic stater.* 


■* The cxprt'Hsion of Do.<»}ada», rw 

pro! addy refer« to the perioed, BmKM 
being used m a gtmerie tenri for theso who were 
not iUll and free citijsens* 
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The slaves were divided into two classes, the 
public bondsmen koip^ 5ovA€^a), and the slaves 
of individuals. The former were called the 
fjLVoiaf fxpcaia, or Mivcata (fivohos : the latter, a(pa- 
fx,Lcorai, or KXapSirai. The h(pa.jJ.i(oTai were so 
named from the cultivation of the lots of land, or 
a(pa/j.iaiy assigned to private citizens, and^ were 
therefore agriciiltmul bondsmen (oi fear aypop, 
Athcii. vi. p. 263). The fxvoia was distinguished, 
by more precise xvriters, both from the porioeci 
and the aphaniiotae ; so that it has heen concluded 
that every state in Crete possessed a public do- 
main, cultivated by the mnotae, just as the private 
allotments were by the bondsmen of the individual 
proprietors. The word /lyoia, as Thirlwall has 
remarked, is more probably connected with 
than Minos. 

The origin of the class called p-voia, and tlic 
KXap&rai, was probably twofold ; for the analogy 
of other cases would lead us to suppose that they 
consisted partly of the slaves of the congucred 
freemen of the coimtiy, and partly of such freemen 
as rose against the conquerors, and were hy them 
reduced to bondage. But besides these, there was 
also a class of household seinaiits cm])loyed in 
menial labours, and called ; they were, 

as their name denotes, pmchased, and imported 
from foreign countries. [Ti. W.] 

COTH U RN US (Mppos), a lioot. Its essem- 
tial distinction was its hidght ; it rose aliove the 
middle of the leg, so as to surromid the calf (a//o 
sums vi/ie/m cothnrm^ Virg. Am. 5. 337), and 
sometimes it reached as high as the knees. (Millin, 
Ymes A7d, vol i. pi. 20 and 72.) It was worn 
principally by horsemen, hunterB, and by men of 
rank and autliority. The ancient marbles, repre- 
senting these dilTercnt characters, show that the 
cf)thiirmia was often ornameuted In a very taHteful 
and elaborato manner. The boots of the ancients 
were laced in front, and it was the olqect in so 
doing to make them fit the leg as closely as pos- 
sible. It is evident from the various represent- 
ations of the cothunms in ancient statues, that its 
sole was commonly of tbo ordinary thickness. But 
it was sometimes made much thicker than usual, 
])robabIy hy the iiiHcrtion of slices of cork. (Werv. 
in ViriX re.) The oliject was to add to the 

apparent stature of the wearer ; and this was don(‘ 
either in the case of women who were not so tall 
as they unshod to appear (Juv. S<(L vi. 507), or of 
the actors in Athenian tragedy'', who assumed the 
cothunms as a gimid and dignified species of cal- 
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ceamentum, and had the soles made unusually 
thick, as one of the methods adopted in older to 
magnify their whole appearance. (Virg. Ed. viii. 
iO ; Hor. Sat. i. 5. 64 ; Jrs Poet. 260.) Hence 
tragedy in general was called cothurnus. (Ov. 
Tnst. 11 . 1. 303 ; Juv. vi. 633, xv. 29.) 

As the cothurnus was commonly worn in hunt- 
ing, it is represented both by poets and statuaries 
as part of tlic costume of Diana. It was also 
attributed to Bacchus (Veil, Pat. ii. 82), and to 
Mercury (Hamilton’s Vases, vol. in. pi. 8). The 
preceding woodcut shows two cothurni from sta- 
tues in the Museo Pio-Clementmo (vol. ii. pi. 15, 
and vol. iii. pi. 38). [J. Y.] 

CO^TTABOS (Ionic, icScraraSos or orraSos), a 
social game which was introduced from Sicily into 
Greece (Athcn. xv. p. 666), -where it became one 
of the favourite amusements of young people after 
their repasts. The simplest way in which it ori- 
ginally was played was this : — One of the com- 
pany threw out of a goblet a certain quantity of 
pure wine, at a certain distance, into a metal liasin, 
endeavouring to perform this exploit in such a 
manner as not to spill any of the wine. While he 
was doing this, he either thought of or pronounced 
the name of his mistress (EfpnoL Alag. s. i\ 
Korra§i((a), and from the more or less full and 
jnire sound with which the wine struck against the 
nu'tal basin, the lover drew his conclusions respect- 
ing the attachment of the olijeci of Lis love. The 
sound, as well as the wine b,y which it was ])ro- 
duced, were called Xdra^ or K6rra€os : the metal 
basin had various names, cither /fOTTj^iOj^ or /cm- 
raSuoy, or Xarayc-iou, or xdAKCioj/, or X^KavT), 
or cricdij>r}. (Pollux, vi. 100 ; Efi/mol. Alag, L a . ; 
Athen. xv. p. 667. suh fm.) The action of tiirow- 
ing the wine, and sometimes the goblet itself, was 
called dyfdfkr}, because the persous engaged in the 
game turned round tlie right hand with great 
dexterity, on which they prided themselves. licuco 
Aeschylus spioke of /edvra^oi dyKnXrjroi. (A then. 
XV. p. 667.) Thus the cottabus, in its simplest 
form, was nothing but one of the many methods 
by which lovers tried to discover whether their 
love was returned or not But this simple amuse- 
ment gradually assumed a variety of different cha- 
racters, and became, in some instances, a regular 
contest, with prizes for the victor. One of the 
most celebrated modes in -which it "was carried on 
is described by A thenaeus (I e.) and in X\\q EipnoL 
Mug., and was called a^v6d(f>ajy. A basin was 
filled with water, with small empty bowls swim- 
ming upon it. Into these the yfuing men, one after 
another, threw the remnant of the wine from tlunr 
goblets, and he who had the good fortune to di’own 
most of the bowls obtained the prize (mrrd€ioy), 
consisting either of simple cakes, sweet-meatH, or 
sesame-(‘akes. 

A third and more complicated form of the cot- 
tabua is thus described by Suidas {s. u. KorraSi^o}) . 
— A long piece of wood being erected on the 
ground, anotber was placed upon it in an hori- 
zontal direction, with two dishes hanging down 
from each end } undenieath each dish a vessel full 
of water was placed, in each of which stood a gilt 
brazen statue, called i4,dyri$. Kvery one who took 
part in the game stood at A dwtawee?, holding a cup 
full of wine, which he endeavoured to throw into 
one of the dishes, in order that, stnwk down by 
the weight, it might knock against the head of the 
statue which was concealed under the water* He 
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wlio spilled least of the wine gained the victory, 
and thereby knew that he was loved by his mis- 
tress. (See Scliol. ad Ltician. Lcxzpli. 3. vol. ii. 
p. 3*25.) 

A fourth kind of cottabus, which was called 
KSrraSos KaraKrSs (JtTrh tov Kardyeiv Thv k6t- 
Ta§oK), is described by Pollux (vi. 109), the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes {Face^ 1172), and Athe- 
nacus (xv. p. G67). The so-called was 

placed upon a pillar similar to a candelabrum, and 
the dish hanging over it must, by means of wine 
projected from the go])let, be throum upon it, and 
thence fall into a basin filled with water, which 
from this fall gave forth a sound ; and he who pro- 
duced the strongest was the victor, and received 
prizes, consisting of epps, cakes, and sweetmeats. 

This brief description of four various forms of 
the cottalnis may lie sufficient to show the general 
character of this game ; and it is only necessary to 
add, that the chief ohj(>cfc to he accomplished in 
all the var’ions modilieations of the cottabus was to 
throw the wine out of the gohlet in such a manner 
that it siiould remain together and iiothiiig be 
spilled, and that it should produce the purest and 
strongest poshilile sound in the place wbiTe it was 
tlirown. In Sicily, the popularity of this game 
was so great, that houses wmv built for the (‘Special 
purpose of playing the cottabus in them. Tlio e 
readm’s who wish to heconui fully acijuainted with 
all the various forms of this game, may consult 
Athenaeus (xv. p. O’GG, Ac.), the (Inmk Lcxico- 
graphei’H, and, above all, (iroddeck den 

Knttuhos dcr (Jrwchen^ in bis AutHpitirkehe f\>r- 
1300, pp. 1G3 — 2.38), who has 
collected and dcHcribed nine different fomis in 
which it was played. Beckiir ((Jliartkli% i. p. 47G, 
Ac.) is of opinion that all of them were but modi- 
fications of two principal forms. (Compare also Fr. 
Jacobs, Ueher den Kodabos in IFA/awt/V Atllsebes 
Aliwuni^ iii. 1. pp, •175-— 4.9G.) [k. S.j 

C( )'Ty LA {mrbK'i)) was a measure of capacity 
among the Itmnans and Cretdes: by the former it 
was also called /wJinna; by the latter, rpvQXion and 
■y/jufm or i}fdp.pa. It was the half of the sextaidus 
or leVrTjf, and contained 6 cyathi, or nearly half a 
pint Knglish. 

This measure was used by pliysiciana with a 
graduated scale marked on it, like onr own chemi- 
cal measures, for measuring out given weights of 
fluids, espi'cially oil. A vessel of horn, of a cubic 
or cylindrical shape, of the capacity of a cotyla, 
was divided into twelve equal parts by lines cut 
on its side. The whole vessel was caUetlA'^m, and 
eaeli of the parts an ounce (uncta). This measure 
hold nine ounci*s (by weight) of oil, so that the 
ratio of the weight of the oil to the jinmbor of 
on 11 cos it occnpi<‘(l in the measure w<mld be 9 : 12 
or 3 : 4. (Galenas, J)a Compos- Mediaim, per 
GV//c/*o, iii. .3, i. IG, 17, iv. 14, v. 3, G, vi. G, fJ ; 
Warm, Fond- Alans. Aev ; Hussey, On Amiml 
' ' Ac.) [IkB.} 

CCffiTTlTA or COTTYTKS 
TvtfrS'), a festival wliieh was originally celebrated 
by the Kdonians of Thrace, in honour of a goddm 
called Gotys or Cotytto. (Strab. x. p, 470 ; Ettpolis, 
aptd Hmnak. s, p- ; Huidas.) It was htdd at night, 
and, according to Hirabo, Kscnnbled the festivals 
of the Cabeiri and the Phrygian Cybela But the 
wowhip of Coty% ffigetlicr with the festival of the 
Cotyttia, was adopted by several Orock states, 
chieily those which wore indaced by their com- 
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morcial interest to maintain friendly relations with 
Thrace. Among these Corinth is expressly men- 
tioned hy Siiidas, and Strabo (x. p. 471) seems 
to suggest that the worship of Cotys was adopted 
by the Athenians, who, as he observes, were as 
hospitable to foreign gods as they were to foreigners 
in general. (Compare Juven. SaL ii 92.) The 
priests of the goddess were formerly supposed to 
have borne the name of haptae ; hut Buttinanu 
has shown that this opinion is utterly groundless. 
Her festivals were notorious among the ancients 
for the dissolute manner and the debaucheries with 
which they were celebrated. (Suidas, s. u Kdrus ; 
Herat. JEpod. xvii. 56 ; Tlieocrit. vi, 40.) Another 
festival of the same name was cclelirated in Sicily 
(Plut. /bwini), whore boughs hung with cakes 
and fruit were carried about, which any person 
had a right to pluck elf if he chose ; hut we have 
no mention that this festival was polluted with any 
of the licentious practices which disgraced those of 
Thrace and Greece, unless we reler the allusion 
made by Theocritus to the Cotyttia, to the Sicilian 
festival. (Compare Buttmanu’s essay, Caber die 
Ko(j/fnci und din Jiuptae.^ in his Alylhohpus^ vol. ii, 
p. 150; Lobeck, Aplaoph. pp. C27, 1007, 
Ac.) [L. S.] 

COVJNATJT. fCoviNus.j 
(lOVPNIIS (Celtic, Imaaiu), a kind of car, the 
spokes of which were armed with long sickles, and 
which was us(‘d as a scythe-chariot chiefly by the 
ancient Belgians and Britons. (Mela, iii. 0*; Lucan, 
L42() ; SLlius, xvii. 422.) The Romans designated, 
by the name of covinus, a kind of travelling car- 
riage, which seems to have been covered on all 
sides with the exception of the front. It had no 
seat for a driver, but was conducted by the travel- 
I<T himself, who sat inside. (Mari. Mpip, ii, 24.) 
There must have been a gi'eat similarity lietweeu 
tlic Belgian scythe-chariot and the Roman travel- 
ling carriage, as the name of the one was transferred 
to the otln-r, and we may justly conclude that the 
Belgian car was likewise covered on all sides, ex- 
cept the front, and that it was occupied by one 
man, the covimirius only, who was, by the strac- 
turo of his car, sufficiently protected. The cow- 
m,rii (the word occurs only in Tacitus) seem to 
have constituted a regular and distinct part of a 
British army. (Tacit. Apr. 35 and 36, with M. J. 
H. Beelwris note; Botticfier‘'s Leaimn TttcU. s- v.; 
Becker, Callus, vol. i, p. 222 ; compare the article 
Ek^kditm.) [L. kS.J 

CHAT Eft (nparlip: Ionic, Kppriip: Lat. crater 
or 0 ntera; from Kcpiyvvpi^ I mix), a vesf<el in 
■which the wine, according to the custom of the 
ancients, who very seldom drank it pure, was 
mixed wdth water, and from which the cups were 
fdh‘d. In the Homeric age the luixtun^ was al- 
ways made in the dining-room hy lioraldH or young 
men Qcovpoit see 11. iii. p, 269, Oof. vii. 182, xxi 
271). The use of ilio v<‘Hsel is sufficiently clear 
from the expressionH so frcipiont in the poems of 
Homer : Hpprrjpa xepderaerfleu, i. e. ohov ml ^Bmp 
ii/ KpDTilpt ptcryeip ; vImip Kpfirilpa (to empty the 
cmt(‘r); KpYirrjpa (friermOai {eraiem statmrs, to 
place the filled crater near the table) ; Kp7)r%pm 
imirrdf^crOm v&ro7& (to fill the craters to the 
brim, SCO Bttttmaim, Lmil 1 15). The crater in 
thn nomerio age was generally of silver (Od- 
203, X* 356), sometimes with a gold edge {04- 
iv. 010), and goiaotiiw all gold oh gilt 
219.) it stood upon a tripod, and its ordfoary 
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place in tEe fiiyapw was in the most honourable 
part of the room, at the farthest end from the en- 
trance, and near the scat of the most distinguished 
among the guests. (Od. xxi. 145, xxii. 333, com- 
pared with 341.) The size of the crater seems to 
have varied according to the number of guests ; 
for where their numher is increased, a I.'irgcr crater 
is asked for. (//. ix. 202.) It would seem, at 
least at a later period (for in the Homeric poems 
we hnd no traces of the custom'), that three craters 
wore filled at every feast after the tables were re- 
moved. They must, of couise, have varied in size 
according to the number of guests. According to 
Siiidas (s. V. Kpar'^p) the first was dedicated to 
Hermes, the second to Charisius, and the third to 
Zeus Soter ; but otlicrs called them by diflerent 
names; tlius the first, or, according to others, the 
last, was also designated the icpar^p ayadoD Sal- 
jLiowir^ the crater of the good genius (Saidas s. v. 
^AyaBoO Aaip^opos: compare Athcn. xv. p. G.')2, 
&c. ; Aristoph, Vesp. 507, 300), Kpar^jp 

vyidas and peravLTT'Tpis or fjLcrdvnrrpop, because 
it was the crater from wliich the cups were filled 
after the washing of the hands. (Atheii, xv. p, 02.0, 
£ &c.) 

Craters were among the first things on the em- 
bellishment of which the ancient artists exercised 
their skill. Homer (li. xxiii. 741, ^c.) mentions, 
among the prizi's ])roj>oscd hy Achilles, a lieauli- 
fully wrought silver crater, the work of the ingiaii- 
nus Siflouuins, which, by the elegance of its work- 
manship, excelled all others on the whole eartli. 
In the reign of Croesus, king of Lydia, the Lace- 
daemonians sent to that king a brazen crater, the 
border of which was all over ornamented with 
figures (fieJSia), and which was of such an enor- 
mous size that it contained 300 amphorae. (Herod, 
i. 70.) Croe.sus himself dedicated to the Delphic 
god two huge craters, which the Didphians believed 
to be the work of Theodoriis of Samos, and Hero- 
dotus (i. 51) was induced hy the beauty of their 
workmanship to think the same. It was ahoiit 
01. 35, that the Samians dedicated si.v talents (the 
tenth of the profits made by Colaeiis on his voyage 
to I'arte,SHiis) to Hera, in the shape of an immense 
brazen crater, the bordm* of which tvus aclorru'd. 
with projecting heads o{'griJ15iia, This crater, which 
Herodotus (iv. 152) calls Argive (from which wo 
must infer that the Argive artists were celebrated 
for their cratm’s), was supportt'd hy threts colossal 
brazen statne.s, seven cubits long, with their knees 
closed together. 

The number of craters dedicated in temples 
seems everywhere to have been very great. Livims 
Andronicus, in his Equus I’rojatms, represented 
Agamemnon reluming from Troy with no hiss tlian 
3000 craters (Cic. ad Fam, vii. 1), and Cicero 
(in Verr. iy. 50) says that Terms carried away 
from Syracuse the most beautiful brazen craters, 
which most probably belonged to the various tem- 
ples of that city. But craters were not only de- 
dicated to the gods as anathemata, but were used 
on various solemn occasions in their service. Thus 
we read in Theocritus (v. 53, compare Virgil, 
JScl<}0. V. 07) z-— I shall offer to the Muses a crater 
full of fresh milk and sweet olivemiL” In sacri- 
fices the libation was always 'taken from a crater 
(Hemosth. Ih Fak/Le{i<it. p. 431, e.A^t’p.505, 
& Mid. p. 531, c. Mmurt. p. 1072 ; compare Bekk, 
AnecdoL p. 274, 4), and sailors before they set out 
on their journey used to take the libation with 
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cups from a crater, and pour it into the sea. 
(Thucyd. -vi. 32 ; Diodor. lii. 3 ; Arrian, Anab. 
vi. 3 ; Yirg.Aeti. v. 7b5.) The name crater was 
also sometimes used as synonymous with airKiop 
situla, a pail in which water was fetched. (Naev! 
aptid Non. xv. 3G ; Ilcsycli. s. v. Kparfipes.) 

The Romans mad their crater or cralern for the 
same puiposes for which it was used in Giecce ; 
but the most elegant specimens were, like moat 
other works of art, made by Greeks. (Virg.Hcyu i. 
727, iii. 525 ; Ovid, Fast. v. 522 ; Hor. Carm. 
iii* 7.) ^ [L.S.] 

CRATES (rdpffos), a hurdle, used by the 
ancients for several purposes. First, in war, espe- 
cially in assaulting a city or camp, they were placed 
before or over the head of the soldier to shield off 
the enemy’s missiles, (Amin. Marc.xxi. 12.) From 
the plutei^ wiiich were employed in the same way, 
they dilfcred only in being without the covering oi’ 
raw hides. A lighter kind was throivn down to 
make a bridge o\er fosses, for exanpiles of which 
see Cae.sar, R. Cr. vii. 31, 3G. By the besieged 
(Veget. iv. G) they were used joined together so 
as to form ivhat Vegetiiis calls a meleda^ and filled 
with stones : these were then poised between two 
of the battlements ; and as the storming party 
apiu'oachcd upon the ladders, overturned on their 
heads. 

A capital pimmlimeiifc was called by this name, 
W'lieuee the plirase stih crate 7icca,rl, The criminal 
was thrown into a pit or well, and luirrlles laul 
upon him, over wliieh stones were aftmnvards 
heafied. (Liv. i. 51, iv. 50 ; Tacit. Uernian, 12.) 

Crates called ficurlac wiu'e uscmI by the country 
licople upon which to dry figs, grapes, &c., in the 
rays of the sun. (Colum. xii. 15, Hi.) These, as 
Columella informs us, were made of sedge or 
straw, and also mnployed as a sort of matting to 
scremi the fruit from the weather. Virgil {(»mrfj. 
3. 04) recommends the use of hurdles in agricultim* 
to^ level the ground after it has been turned up 
with the lu'uvy rake (rastrnmi). Any texture of 
rods or twigs seems to have been called by the 
general name cratm. [B. J.] 

CRE'PIDA (Kpr}Trls\ a slipper. Slippers were 
worn with the pallium, not with the toga, and 
were properly characteristic of the Greeks, Though 
adopted from them by the Romans. Hmicc kSuc- 
tonius says of the Emperor Tiberius (c. 13), 
sito jHttrio hahltn rcdeiflt se ad jtalUiiM H crepkias. 
As the cothurnuH was assumed hy tragedian.s, be- 
caiise it was adapted to ho part of a grand and 
stately attire, the actors of conu'cly, on the other 
hand, wore crepidae and other chea]) and common 
coverings for the feet. [Baxea ; Soi'Ccjh,] Also, 
whereas the ancients had thoir more finished boots 
and shoes made right and left, their slippers, on 
the other hand, were made to fit both find indif- 
ferently. [Isid. OnV/. ix, 34.) [3. Y.] 

CREPIl’A'CULaM. [SiSTRUM.] 

CRE'TIO HEHEDITAfriS. IHkrkk.] 

CRIMEN. Though this word occurs so fre- 
quently, it is not easy to fix its meaning. Crimen 
is often e<iuivalent to accusatio (narTiyopla) ; but it 
frcgiiontly means an act which is legally punish- 
able. In this latter sense there seems *to be no 
exact definition of it by the Roman jurists. Ac- 
cordnig to some modern writers, crimhia are either 
public or private ; but we have still to determme 
the notions of public and private. There was a 
want of precise terminology as to what, In common 
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language, are called criminal offences among the 
Romans ; and this defect appears in other systems 
of jurisprudence. Crimen has been also defined by 
modem writers to be that which is capitalis, as 
murder, &c. ; delictum, that which is a private 
injury (privata noxa) ; a distinction founded ap- 
parently on Dig. 21. tit. 1. s. 17. § 15, 

Delicts (delicta) were maleficia, wrongful acts 
(Dig. 47. tit. I. s. 3), and the foundation of one 
class of ohligationes : these delicts, as enumerated 
hy Gains (in. 18*2), are furtum, rapina, damnum, 
iniuriae; they gave a right of action to the indi- 
vidual injured, and intitled him to compensation. 
These delicts were sometimes called crimina (cri- 
men furti, Gains, lii. 197). Crimen therefore is 
sometimes applied to that class of delicta called 
privata (Dig. 47, tit. 1. De Privatis Delictis) ; and 
accordingly crimen may he viewed as a genus, 
of which the delicta enumerated by Gains are a 
species. But crimen and delictum are sometimes 
used as synonymous. (Dig. 48. tit. 19. s. 1.) In 
one passage (Dig. 48. tit. 19. s. 5) we read of 
majora delicta (a term implying that these are j 
minora delicta), which expression is coupled with 
the expression omnia crimina in such a way that 
the inference of crimen containing delictum is, so 
ffir as concerns this passage, necessary; for the 
omnia crimina comprehend (in this passage) more 
than the delicia majora. 

Some judicia publica were capltalia, and some 
were not. (Dig. 48. tit. 1. a. 2.) Judicia, which 
concerned crimina, were not, for that reason only, 
publica. There were, therefore, crimina which 
were not tried in Judicia publica. This is con- 
sistent with what is stated above as to those cri- 
mina (delicta) which were the subject of actions. 
Those crimina only were the subject of judicia 
publica, which were made so hy special laws ; such ! 
as the Julia cle adulteriis, Cornelia de sicariis et 
vcncficis, Pompeia de parricidiis, Julia peculatus, j 
Cornelia de testamentis, Julia de vi privata, Julia 
dc vi publica, Julia de ambitu, Julia repetimdarura, 
Julia de annona. (Dig. 48. tit. 1. s. 1.) So far as 
Cicero {l)e Omt, ii, 25) enumerates causae crimi- 
num, they were causae publici judicii ; but he adds 
(ii- 31), criminum est multitudo infinita.” Again, 
infamia was not the consctpience of ciery crimen, 
but only of those crimina which were “ publici 
judicii.'” A condemnation, therefore, for a crimen, 
not puhlici judicii, was not followed hy^ jnramia, 
unless the crimen laid the foubdation of an actio, 
in which, even in the case of a privatum judicium, 
the condemnation was followed by infamia ; as 
furtum, rapina, jnjuriae. (Dig. 48. tit. 1, s. 7.) 

Most modern writers on Roman law have con- 
sidered delicta as the general tenn, which they 
have subdivided into delicta publicsa and privata. 
The division of delicta into publica and privata 
had partly its origin in the opinion generally enter- 
tained, of the nature of the delict ; but the legal 
distinction must be derived from a consideration of 
the form of obtaining redress for, or punishing, the 
wrong. Those delicta which were punishable ac- 
cording to special leges, senatus-cousulta, and con- 
stitutiones, and were prosecuted in judicia publica 
by an accusatio publica, were more especially called 
crimina ; and the penalties, in case of conviction, 
were loss of life, of freedom, of ci vitas, and the con- 
seguont infanna,and sometimes pecuniary penalties 
also. Those delicta not provided for as above men- 
tioned, were prosecuted by action, and were the 


subjects of judicia privata, in which pecuniary com- 
pensation was awarded to the injured party. At a 
later period we find a class of crimma extraor- 
dinaria (Dig. 47. tit. 11), which aie someivhat 
vaguely defined. They are offences which in the 
earlier law would have been the foundation of 
actions, but were assimilated, as to their punish- 
ment, to crimina publici judicii. This new class 
of crimina (new as to the form of judicial proceed- 
ings) must have arisen from a growing opinion of 
the propriety of not limiting punishment, in certain 
cases, to compensation to the party injured. The 
person who inquired judicially extra ordinem, might 
affix what punishment he pleased, within reason- 
able limits. (Dig. 48. tit. 19. s. 13.) Thus, if a 
person intended to prosecute his action, which 
was founded on maleficium (delict), for pecuniary 
compensation, he followed the jus ordinarium ; hut 
if he wished to punish the offender otherwise (extra 
ordinem ejus rei poenam excrccri (e.^^) vclit), then he 
took criminal proceedings, “ subscripsit in crimcn.'''’ 
(Dig. 47. tit. 1. s. 3.) 

The forty-seventh book of the Digest treats first 
of delicta privata properly so called (Tit, 1 — 10), 
and then of extniordinaria crimina. The forty- 
eighth book treats of crimina, and the first title is 
Do Puldicis Judiciis. Compensation might be de- 
manded by the h erodes of the injured person, and 
of the heredes of the wrong-doer ; but the heredes 
of the wrong-doer were not liable to a penal action 
(poenalis actio, Dig. 47. tit. 1. s. 1). Compensa- 
tion could be sued for by the party injured : a 
penalty, which was not a direct heiu'fit to the in- 
jured party, was sued for by tlie state, or by those 
to whom the power of prosecution was given, as in 
the case of the lex Julia de adulteriis, &c. In 
the case of delicta publica, the intention of the 
doer was the main thing to be considered ; the 
act, if done, was not for that reason only punished ; 
nor if it remained incomplete, was it for that rea- 
son only unpunished. In the case of delicto pri- 
vata, the injury, if done, was always compensated, 
even if it was merely culpa. [G, L. j 

CRINia [Coma.] 

CRISTA. [Galea.] 

CRFfAE (/cpirai), judges. This name was 
applied hy the Greeks to any person who did not 
judge of a thing like a SocaerW/v, according to 
positive laws, but according to his own sense of 
justice and etpiity. (Herod, iii. 100 ; Demosth. 
Olyntk i. p. 17, c. Mid. p. 520.) But at Atliens 
a number of icpirul was chosen by ballot from a 
number of selected candidates at every celebration 
of the Dionysia, and were called ol icpirai^ imr* 
Their office was to judge (d* the merit of 
the different choruses and dramatic poems, and to 
award the prizes to the victors. ( Isocr. Tntpfz. 
p. 385, 0. with Coraes’ note.) Their number is 
stated by Suidas (s. u, Kpirav yovpactt) 

to have been five for comedies, and G. Hermann 
has supposed., with great probability, that there 
were on the whole ten /eptrat, five for comedy, and 
the same number for tragedy, one being taken 
from every tribe. The expression in Aristophanes 
(Av* 421), pimp npirms^ signifies to 

f rin the victory hy the unanimous consent of ^ the 
ve judge.s. “ I’or the complete literature of this 
subject, see K. F. Hermann'’^ Mmual of Pek 
Ant of GVeece, § 149. ii. LI [L. S»] * 

CEO'BYLUS, [Coma.] ’ 

CBOCO'TA Kpomthw m/ ifdnoy 
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or KpoKooThs sc. XiTciuj/), was a kind of gala dress, 
chiefly worn by women on solemn occasions, and 
in Greece especially, at the festival of theDionysia. 
(Aiistoph. Man. 46, with the Schol. Lysistr. 
44 ; Pollux, iv. 18. 117.) It was also worn by 
the priest of Cybele (Apiil. Met. 8 and 11 ; 
Virg. Je?z. ix. 614), and sometimes by men of 
effeminate character. • (Aristoph. Tkesmopit. 253 ; 
Siiidas, s. V. ; Plant, and Naevius, ap. Notiium^ 
xiv. 8. and xvi. 4 ; Cic. Ilaruhp. Resp. 21.) It 
is evident from tlie passage of Virgil, that its 
name was derived from crocus, one of the favourite 
coloims of the Greek ladies, as we still see in the 
pictures discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The circumstance that dresses of this colour were 
in Latin commonly called vestes crocatae or cro- 
coae, has induced some witers on anti<j[uities to 
suppose that crocota was derived from Kporch 
(woof or weft), or KpoKis (a flake of wool or cotton 
on the surface of tlie cloth), so that it would be a 
soft and woolly kind of dress. (Salmas, ad Ca- 
pifolin. Pertinac. 8. t. 1. p. 547, and ad TertuJl, De 
pall. p. 329.) But the passages above referred to 
are sufficient to refute this opinion, and the name 
crocota was, like many others, adopted by the 
Romans from the Greeks. (Compare Becker’s 
C'/ion/i’fe, vol. ii. p. 351, &c,) [L. S.] 

CRG'NIA (icpduia), a festival celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Cronos, whose worship was 
said to have heen introduced into Attica by 
Cecrops. He had a temple in common with Rhea. 
(Pans. i. 18. § 7 ; comp. vi. 20. § 1.) The fes- 
tival was held on the twelfth of the month of 
Hecatombaeon (Deraosth. c. Timocr. p. 708 ; Pint. 
Thes. 12 ; Etym. M. s. u.), which, at an early 
period of the history of Attica, bore the name of 
Kpoulcop. (A then. xiii. p. 581.) 

The Rhodians also celebrated a festival in honour 
of Cronos — perhajis the Phoenician Moloch — to 
whom human .sacniices, generally consisting of 
criminals, were otferod. The festival was held on 
the sixteenth of Metageitiuon. (Porphyr. JJe 
Ahlmnt. ii, 54.) 

Greek writers, when speaking of the Roman 
Saturnalia, apply to them the name Kphia, which 
in the early times seem to have really resembled 
them in tlieir excessive merriment. (Sec A then, 
xiv. p. 639 ; Appian, Samn. 10. § 5 ; Buttmann, 
M0oL vol ii. p. 52, &c.) [L, S.] 

CllO'TALUM {}cp6Tahov\ a kind of cymbal, 
erroneously supposed by some writers to be the 
same with the sisitum. [Sistrum.] The mistake.s 
of learned men on this point are refuted at 
length by Lampo (Do Cymh, Vet i. 4, 5, G). h’rom 
Suidjis and the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Nzibes^ 
2G0), it appears to have been a split reed or cane, 
which clattered when shaken with the hand. Ac- 
cording to Eustathius (/I. xl IGfl), it was made of 
shell and brass, as well as of wood. Clemens 
Alexandnnus further says that it was an invention 
of the Sicilians. 

Women who played on the crotalum were 
termed crolalistriae. Such was yirgiffs Copa (2), 

Crispum sub crotalo docta moverc latua.’' 

The line alludes to the dance with crotala (similar 
to casmnets), for which we have the additional 
t(‘stimony ofMacrobius (*Saf. ii, 10). The annexed 
woodcut, taken from the drawing of an ancient 
smu’ble in Spon’s Miscellanea (sec. i. art. vi. fig. 
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43), represents one of these crotahstriae porfonn- 
ing. 



The word KporaXov is often applied, by an easy 
metaphor, to a noisy talkative person, (Aristoph. 
Nuh, 448 ; Eurip. Cycl. 104.) [B. J.] 

CRUSTA. [Caelatura ; Chrysendeta ; 
Emblem AT A.] 

CRUX (crravp6s, (TK6\of), an instrument of 
capital punishment, used by several ancient nations, 
especially the Romans and Carthaginians. The 
words (rravp4o} and cr/coAoTrffw are also applied to 
Persian and Eg 5 ’’ptian punishments, hut Casauhon 
(RiTcr. Antlharon. xvi. 77) doubts W'hetlicr they 
describe the Roman method of crucifixion. From 
Seneca {Cons, ad Marc, xx., Epkf. xiv. 1) wo 
learn the latter to have been of two kinds, the less 
usual sort being rather impalement than wliat we 
should describe by the word crucifixion, as the crimi- 
nal was transfixed by a pole, which passed through 
the back and spine and came out at the mouth. 

The cross was of several kinds ; one in the shape 
of an X, called cru^ And.mma, because tradition 
reports St. Andrew to liave suffered upon it j an- 
otiier was formed like a T, as we learn from Lucian 
(Judic, Vocal, xii.), who makes it the subject of a 
charge against the letter. 

The third, and most common sort, was made of 
two pieces of wood crossed, so as to make four right 
angles. It was on this, according to the unani* 
mous testimony of the fathers who sought to con- 
firm it by Scripture itself (Lips. De Cruce, i. 9), 
that our Saviour suffered. The punishment, as is 
well known, was chiefly inflicted on slaves, and 
the worst kind of malefactors. (Juv. vi. 219 ; II or, 
8at. i. 3. 82, > The manner of it was as follows : 
-y The criminal, after sentence pronounced, carried 
his cross to the place of execution ; a custom men- 
tioned by Plutarch {De Turd. Dei Vind. eimaros 
r<av KcacQ^pyMP' iK<p4p6t rhy avrov <rrmp6v)^ and 
Arteniidorus {Oneir. ii. 61), as well as in the 
Gospels. From Livy (xxxiii. 30) and Valerius 
Maximus (i. 7), scourging appears to have formed 
a part of this, as of other capital pnnishincnts 
among the Romans. The scourging of our Sa- 
viour, however, is not to be regarded in this light, 
for, as Grotius and Hammond have observed, it 
was inflicted before sentence was pronounced. 
(St, Luke, xxiil 16 ; St. John, xxx. I 6.) The 
criminal was next stripped of his clothes and 
nailed or bound to the cross. The latter was the 
more painful method, as the sufferer was loft to die 
of hunger, ^ Instances are recorded of persons who 
survived nine days. It was usual to leave the 
body nn the cross after death. The breaking of 
the I^sgs of the thieves, mentioned in the Qospels, 
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was accidental ; because by tlie Jewish law, it is 
expressly remarked, the bodies could not remain 
on the cross during the Sabbath-dajn (Lipsius, 
I)e Cruce ; Casaiibon, JSxer, Antiharon. xvi, 
77.) [B.J.] 

CRYPT A (from KpvTrreLp^ to conceal), a ciypt. 
Amongst the Romans, any long nairow vault, 
whether wholly or partially below the level of the 
earth, is expressed liy this terra ; such as a sewer 
{erypta Suhiime<i Juv. iSat.Y. lOG) [Cloaca] ; the 
eurcetrs of the circus [CiRCUa, p. 285] ; or a 
magazine for the reception of agricultuml produce. 

( Vitruv. vL 8 ; comp. Varro, It It i. 57.) 

The specific senses of the word are : — 

1. A covered portico or arcade ; called more 
definitely crypto-partmis^ because it was not sup- 
jiorted by ojieii columns like the ordinary portico, 
but closed at the sides, with windows only for the 
a,ciuiissi(>n of light and air. (Phii. I'pLt. ii. 15, 
V. O', vii. 21 ; Sidon. I£pif>t. ii. 2.) These were 
freijuented during summer for their coolness. A 
])ortic() of this kind, almost entiie, is still reinairi- 
nig in the suburban villa of Aiiius Riomedes at 
i^omjxdi. [PoHTicc'S.] 

Some tlu'utres, if not all, had a similar portico 
attaclnal to them for the convenience of the [ler- 
foruK'rH, who tlicTC rcdiearsed their parts. (Suet, 
f h/. 58 ; compare Dion Cass, lix, 20 ; Joseph. 
yinfitp xix. 1. § 14.) One of these is mentioned I 
hy P. Victor (AV///« ix.) «w the vrypta llalhi^ at- i 
tached to the theatre built by Coriieliiis Balbus at 
tile imstigation of Augustus (Suet AuyrZi) ; Dion 
Cass. liv. 25), which is supposed to be the ruin 
now serai in the Via di 8. Maria di Cacaberis, be- 
twi’cn tbe church of that name and the 8. Maria 
di Piaiito. 

2, A grotto, iiarticukirly one open at both ex- 
tremitieh, forming what in modem language is 
deiioininatixl a tunnel,'” like the grotto of Pausi- 
lippo, well known to every visitant of Naples. 
'Jliis is a, tmmel excavatal in the fufo rock, about 
20 feet high, and 1 800 long, ' forming the direct 
conmmnication between Naples and Pozzuoli (/■*«- 
/co//), called by the Romans O'ypta NoapoUtana, 
and (lehcribed by Seneca {Epht 57) and Strabo 
who calls it Sid^pv^ KpvTtr^ (v. p, 246* ; compare 
Petrom Fmffn xiii.). 

A subterraiieari vault used for any secret wor- 
ship, but more particularly for the licentious rites 
consecrat(‘d to Priapus, was also called rnyptu, 
(Fetroii. HnU xvi. 3 ; compare xvii, 8.) 

When the practice of consuming the body by 
firc» was relimiuishcd [Funu«], and a number of 
bodies were consigned to one place of burial, as | 
tilt* catacombs for instance, this common tomb was i 
called crypta, (Balmas. EwrcH. Pitman* p. 850 ; | 
A ring, Horn* Enhterr* i. 1. § i) ; l^rudcnt. Tlepl \ 
:Sr4((>, xi. 1 58.) One of th(3se, the cn/pfa Nepo- 
which was in the viam Patnam^ under the 
Mstjuilhm (F<‘stu8, s, EepimanfimtX was used 
by the early Christians, during the times of their 
p Tseention, as a place of secret worship, as well 
as of intenneiit, and contains many interesting 
Inscriptions. (Nardini, Pom. Antic, iv. 3 ; Mait- 
land, Tim Church iti (he Calucomhs.) [A. Ii | 

CRY PTE I A (HpvTrrelOy also called ttpvitria 
or Kptnrri^), was, according to Aristotle (gjo. PluL 
Lye. 28), an institution introduced at Sparta by 
tbe Icglslatirat of Rycurgiw. Its character wfis so 
ermd mid atrociinis, that Plutarch only with great 
rehictaiice submitted to the authority of Aristotle 
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in ascribing its introduction to the Spartan la w- 
giver. The description which he gives of it is 
this : — The ephors, at intervals, selected irom 
among the young Spartans, those who appeared to 
be best qualified for the task, and sent them in 
varioas directions all over the country, provided 
with daggers and their necessary food. During 
tlie daytime, these young men concealed them- 
selves ; hut at night they broke forth into the 
high-roads, and massacred those of the helots 
whom they met, or whom they thought proper. 
Sometimes also they ranged over the fields ( in the 
daytime) and despatched the strongest and host of 
the helots. This account agrees vvith that of 
Ilcracleides of Pontus (c. 2), who speaks of the 
practice as one that was still carried on in his own 
tune, though he describes its introduction hy Ly- 
curgus only as a report. 

I’he crypteia has generally berai considertid 
either as a kind of militarj^ training of the Spartan 
youths, in which, as in other cases, the lives of 
the helots vvere unscrupulously sacrificed ; or as a 
mean.s of le.sscning the mimheis and weakening 
the power of the slaves. But Mulbn (Dor/fm, 
iiu 3. § 4), who is anxious to soften the notions 
generally current respecting the relations Ix'twerai 
the helots and their masters, supplies that Plutarch 
and ileraclcidcs represrait the institution of the 
crypteia “ as a war vvliich th(‘ ephors themsedves, 
ou eutering upon their yearly office, proclaimed 
against the helots,” IJeracloides, however, does 
not mention this iiroclamation at all ; and Plutarch, 
who mentions it on the authority of Aristotle, 
does not represent it as identical with thecryptraa, 
M tiller also supposes that, according to the re- 
ceived opinion, this chase of the Mlav*e.s took place 
regularly every year ; mid showing at once the 
absurdity of such an anmml proclamation of war 
and massacre among the slaves, he rejects w'hat ho 
calls the common opinion altog<‘ther as involved in 
inextricable difficulties, and has recourse to Plato 
to solve the problem. But Thirlwall {Ilkt AVem*, 
voL i. p. 31J) much more judiciously considers 
I that this proclamation of war is not altogether 
groundless, but only a inisrepreaentatiun oi’ somc' 

I thing else, and that its real character vvas most 
probably connected with the crypteia. Now, if we 
suppose that the thing here misrepresented and 
exaggerated into a proclamation of war, was Home 
promise which the ephors on entering upon their 
office were obliged to make, for instance, to protect 
the state against any danger that might ari.se from 
too great an increase of the numbers ami powra* 
of the helots — a promise which might very eaHily 
be distorted into a proclamation of war— there is 
nothing contrary to the spirit of the legislation of 
Lycurgus ; and such an institution, by no means 
surprising m a slave- holding state like Bparta, 
where the number of free citizens was compani- 
tiv<‘ly very small, would have coidemA upon the 
ephors the h‘gal authority oeemPmmilfy to send out 
a number of young Bpartana in chase of the helots. 
(Isocr. Pamitk p. 271, b.) That on certain oc- 
casions, when the state had reason to fair the 
overwhelming mmibcr of slaves, tlmiwands were 
massacred wHli the sanction of the public authori- 
ties, is a well-known fact. (Thueyd. iv, 80.) It 
is, however, probable enough that such a system 
may at first have been <«Tted on with soma degree 
ofmodemtion ; but after attempts Imd been made 
by the slaves to emancipate inemselves and put 
B B 2 
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tlicir masters to death, as was the case during and 
after the eartli(|iiakc in Laconia, it assumed the 
harharoiis and atrocious character which wc have 
described above. (Compare Plut. Lyc. 28, suh fin.) 
If the crypteia had taken place anmmlly, and at a 
fixed we should, indeed, have reason, with 

Muller, to wonder why tlic helots, who m many 
districts lived entirely alone, and wore united by 
despair for the sake of common protection, did not 
every year kindle a most bloody and determined 
war throughout the whole of Laconia ; but Plutarch, 
the only authority on which this supposition can 
rest, does not say that the crypteia took place 
every year., but hia L e. “ at intervals,” or 

occasionally. (Hermann, ad Vujer. p. 856.) The 
difficulties which Miillcr finds in what he calls the 
common account of the crypteia, are thus, in our 
opinion, removed, and it is no longer necessary to 
seek their solution in the description given by 
Plato (De Ley. i. p. 033, vi. p. 76.3), who pro- 
posed for his Cretan colony a similar institution 
under the name of ciyptcia. From the known 
partiality of Plato for Spartan institutions, and his 
inclination to represent them in a favourable light, 
it will he admitted that, on a subject like this, his 
evidence will he of little weight. And when he 
adopted the name crypteia for his institution, it 
by no means follows that he intended to make it 
in every respect similar to that of Sparta ; a partial 
resemblance was sufficient to transfer the name of 
the Spartan institution to that which he proposed 
to establish ; and it is sufficiently dear, from his 
own words, that his attention was more particu- 
larly directed to the advantages wffiich young sol- 
diers might derive from such hardships as the 
KpvTrroi had to undergo. But oven Plato’s colony 
would not have been of a very humane character, 
as his KpvirroL were to go out in arms and make 
free use of the slaves. [ L. S.j 

CRYPTOPO'KTTCUS. [Crypta.] 

CUBfCULA'RII, were slaves who had the 
care of the alcoping and dwelling rooms. Faithful 
slaves were always selected for this office, as they 
had, to a certain extent, the care of their master’s 
person. When Julius Caesar was taken by tbe 
pirates, be dismissed all his other slaves and 
attendants, only retaining with him a physician 
and two cuhicularii. (Suet. Cues, 4 ) It was the 
duty of the cuhicularii to introduce visiters to their 
master (Cic. ad AU, vi. 2. §5, in Verr. iii. 4) ; 
for which purpose they appear to have usually re- 
mained in an ante-room (Suet, Tlh. 21, l)om. 16). 
Under tho later crapcror.H, tbe cuhicularii belong- 
ing to the palace were called praeposltisaero eubienh, 
and were persons of high rank. (Cod. 12, tit, 5.) 

CUBFCULUM, usually means a sleeping and 
dwelling room in a Roman house [Domus], but is 
also applied to tbe jjavilion or tent in which the 
Roman empcn>rs were accustomed to witness the 
public games. (Snet. Ner. 12 j Plin, Pmteg. 61.) 
It appears to have hem so called, because the 
emperors were accustomed to recline in the cuhicula, 
instead of sitting, as was anciently the practice, in 
a sella curiilis. (Ernesti, ad Sud, I, c.) 

CUHUTUSCtt^uj?), a measure of length used by 
the Greeks, Romans, and other nations, was origi- 
nally the length of the human arm from the elbow 
to the wrist, or to the tip of the forefing r j the 
latter was its signification among the Greeks and 
Homans. It was equal to a foot and a lialf ; and 
therefore the Roman cubit was a little less, and 
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the Greek cubit a little more, than a foot and a 
half English. The cubit wms di\idcd by the 
Greeks into 2 spans (cnrtdafiaf), C hand-fireadths 
(TraXamraf), and 24 finger breadths (ddKTvkoL)., 
and by the Romans into feet, 6 breadths (joaZou), 
and 24 tlnimb-breadths (polhces). (Wiirm, Be 
Pond. Mens. &c. ; Hussey, On Ancient Weights^ 
&c., see the Tables.) Respecting the Egyptian 
and other cubits, see Bbckh, MeiroL Uniemtek. 

p.2n. [p.s.j 

CUBUS, a vessel, the sides of which were 
formed by six equal squares (including the top), 
each square having each of its sides a foot long. 
The solid contents of the cube were equal to tbe 
amphora. (Rhcm. Fann. Be Pond., &c, v. 59 — 
62 ; Metretbs). In Greek ku€os is the equiva- 
lent of the Latin Tessera. [P. S.] 

CUCULLUS, a cowl. As the cowl was in- 
tended to be used in the open air, and to be drawn 
over the head to protect it from the injuries of the 
weather, instead of a hat or cap, it was attached 
only to garments of the coarsest kind. Its form is 
seen attached to tho dress of the shepherd m the 
annexed woodcut, which is taken from a gem in 
the Florentine cabinet, and represents a Roman 
shepherd looking at the shc-wolf with Romulus 
and Remus. The cucullus was also used by per- 


sons in tho higher circles of society, when tliey 
wished to go abroad without being known. (Juv. 
vi. 330.) The use of the cowl, and also of tho 
cape fBiRRUs], which served the same purpo.se, 
was allowed to slaves by a law in the Codex Theo- 
dosiamis- (Vossius, Ptym. Ling. Lat. $. v. Blrnib.) 
Cowls were imported into Italy from Saintes in 
France {Santonko cucuUa, Juv. viii. 146 ; Schol, 
in he.), and from the country of tlio Bardacu in 
Illyria. (.luL Cap. PeHinax, 8.) Those fiMun the 
hitler locality were prohalily of a peculiar fashion, 
which gave origin to the term PurdoeitouUns. 
Lihurnki cuoulH are mentioned by Martial (xiv. 
130.) [J.Y.] 

CUDO or CUDON, a skull-cap, made of leather 
or of the rough shaggy fur of any wild animal 
(Sil. I tab viii, 406, xvi. 50), such as were worn 
by the veliies of the Roman armies (Polyb. vi. 20), 
and apparently synonymous with galerm (Virg. 
Am. viL 688) or gahriedus. (Frontin. Sirategem. 
iv. 7. § 2.0.) In the sculptures on the Column of 
Trajan, some of the Roman soldiers are repre- 
sented with the skin of a wild beast drawn over 
the head, in sucb a manner that the face appears 
between the upper and lower jaws of the animal, 
while tbe rest of tbe skin falls down behind over 
the back and shoulders, as described by Virgil 
{Am* vii, 666). This, however, was an extra de- 
fence (Polyb, I c.), and 'must not be taken for tbe 
cudo, wbich was tbe cap itself ; that is, a particular 
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kind of galea, [Galea.] The following’ repre- 
sentation of a ciido IS taken from ChouTs Cahirot- 
men. des Ancic?is Romains, 1581. [A. R.] 



CULCTTA. [Leotus.] 

CU^LEIIS, or CU'LLEUS, a Roman measure, 
which was used for estimating the produce of vine- 
yards. It was the hugest lic^uid measure used by 
the Romans, containing 20 amphorae,^ or 1 60 co7igiu 
that is, almost 119 gallons. (Rhem. Fann. De Pond. 
&c. V. 86, 87 ; Plm. //. N. xiv. 4 ; Varro, Ah Ah 
i. 2. § 7 ; Colum. iii. 3.) [P. S.] 

CUaiEUS or CU'LLEUS, a sack used in the 
punishment of parricides.. [Lex Cornelia dk 
Sica R ns.] 

CULFNA. [Domur.] 

CULPA. The gmeral notion of dolus malus 
may he conveniently explained under this head. 

Culpa in its most general juristical sense of any 
illegal act of commission or omission comprehends 
dolus mains. But the special meaning of culpa is 
distinct from that of dolus malus. Dolus malus is 
thus defined hy Labco (Dig. 4, tit. 3. s. 1) ; — 
“ Dolus malus cst omnis calliditas, fallacin, machi- 
iiatio ad circumveniendum, fallcndiim, decipiendura 
alterum adhihita.” Dolus malus, therefore, has 
reference to the evil design with which an. act is 
accomplished to the injury of another ; or it may 
he the evil design with which an act is omitted that 
ought to he done. The definition of Aquilius, a 
learned jurist, the friend of Cicero and his colleague j 
in the praetorship {da Of. iii. 14), labours under the ' 
defect of the definition of Servins, which is criticised 
hy Laheo. (Dig. 4. tit, 8. s. L) This seems to he 
the Aquilius who, by the edict, gave the action of 
dolus malus in all cases of dolus malus where there 
was no legislative provision, and there was a justa 
causa. (Cic. de Nat, I)eor, iii. 30.) 

It is sometimes considered that culpa in the 
special sense may he either an act of commission 
or omission ; and that an act may fall short of 
dolus, as not coming within the above definition, 
hut it may approach very near to dolus, and so he- 
come culpa dolo proxima. But the characteristic 
of culpa appears to he omission. It is tme that 
the damnum which is necessary to constitute culpa 
is often the consequence of some act ; but the act | 
derives its culpose character mther from something ; 
that is omitted than from what is done. 

Culpa then being characterised by an act of 
omission {negligentia\ or oniissio diligentiae, thel 
question alwaj'S is, how far is the person charged i 
with culpa hound to look after the interest of an- I 
other, or to use diligeiitia. There is -so such ge- I 
neral obligation, hut there is such obligation in ' 
particular cases. Culpa is sometimes divided into ; 
lata, levis, and Icvissima. Lata culpa “ est nimia ; 
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negligentia, id est, non intelligcro quod omnes 
intelligunt.” (Dig. 50. tit. IG. s. 213.) If then one 
man injured the property of another hy gross care- 
lessness, he was always bound to make good the 
damage (damnum pracstare). Such culpa was not 
dolus, because there was not intention or design, 
but it was as bad in its consequences to the pei*soii 
charged with it. 

Levis culpa is negligence of a smaller degree. 
He who is answerable for Ie\is culpa, is answer- 
able for injury caused to the property of another 
by some omission, which a careful person could 
have prevented. For insiance, in the case of a 
thing lent [Commod.vtum], a man must take at 
least as much care of it as a careful man does of 
his own property. There is never any culpa, if 
the person charged with it has done all that the 
most careful peison could do to prevent loss or 
damage. Levissima culpa came within the mean- 
ing of the term culpa in the lex Aqnilia ; that is, 
any injury that happened to one man’s property 
through the conduct of another, for v ant of suck 
care as the most careful person would take, was a 
culpa, and therefore punishahle. But the expres- 
sion lc\ issinia culpa is said to occur only once in 
the Digest (Dig. 9. tit. 2, s. 44), 

In the passage of Horace ii. 2. 323.) 

“ Post hoc Indus crat culpa potare magistra,'” 

Bentley has the absurd emendation of “ cuppa.” 
The general meaning of culpa in the Roman 
writers is well explaiiieil hy Hasse (p. 8). There 
is great difficulty in stating the Roman doctrine 
of dolus and culpa, and modern jurists arc by 
no means agreed on this matter, I’he chief essay 
on this subject is the classical %vork of Ilasso 
“ Die Culpa des Rtimischen Rechts, second edition 
by Bethmann^ — Hollweg, 3838, JJasse’s view is 
briefly explained in a note by Roashirt, to his edi- 
tion of Mach:eldey’s Lchrhuch, § 342 (Pith ed.) ; 
but it requires a careful study of his worlc to com- 
prehend Hasse’s doctrine fully, and to appreciate the 
great merits of this excellent essay. What is stated 
in this short article is necessarily incomplete, and 
may he in some respects incorrect. [0. L.] 

CULTER (probably from eello, percello; dim 
cultellus, Engl coulter ; in southern Germany, das 
/colter ; French, couteau ; Grcelc, p.dxatpa, kotU, 
or (Tcpayls)^ a knife with only one edge, which 
formed a straight line. The blade was pointed 
and its hack curved. It was used for a variety of 
purposes ; but chiefly for killing animals cither 
in the slaughter-house, or in hunting, or at the 
altars of the gods. (Liv, iii, 48 ; Scribonius, 
Compos. Med. 13 ; Suet. Ateg. 9 ; Plant, Pud. i 2, 
45 ; Virg. Ceorg. iii. 492 ; Ovid. Fast. i. 321.) 
Hence the expressions- — ad eiiltrum an ere, 
“ to buy an ox for the purpose of slaughtering it ” 
(Varro, De Re Rust. ii. 5) ; m*, sub cullro Unqmt, 
he leaves me in a state like that of a victim draggiul 
to the altar” (Hor. 9. 74) ; se ml culimm 

locate^ *’*' to become a hestiarins” (Seneca, Kp. 87). 
From some of the passages above referred to, it 
would appear that the cultcr was carried in a kind 
of sheath. The priest who conducted a sacrifice 
never killed the victim himself ; but one of hia 
ministri, appointed for that purpose, who was called 
either by the general name minMer, or the more 
specific popa or mlirarim, (Suet CMig* 32.) A 
tomb-stone, of a cultrarius is still extapt, and upon 
it two cultri are represented (Oruter, Yol 
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ii. p. 640. No, 11), wliioli are copied in tlie an- 

iie-cctl woodcut. 
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Tlie name ciilter was also applied to razors (Cic. 
De Of. ii. 7 ; Plin. vii. 59 ; Petron. Snt. 108), 
and kitchen knives (Varro,«^). Non. iii. 32). That 
in these cases the culter was diiferent from those 
above represented, and most probably smaller, is 
certain ; since whenever it was used for shaviii" or 
domestic purposes, it was always distinguished 
from the common culter by some epithet, as cuUcr 
tonsoriuSf culter eoqiiinaris. Fruit knives were also 
called cultri ; hut they were of a smaller kind 
(cuUdh), and made of bone or ivory (Colum. xii. 
14, 45 ; Plin. xii. 25 ; Scribon. c. 83). Colu- 
melhi, who gives (iv. 25) a very minute descrip- 
tion of & falx mnitoria^ a knife for pruning vines, 
says that the part of the blade nearest to the 
handle was called culter on account of its similarity 
to an ordinary culter, the edge of that part form- 
ing a straight line. This culter according to him 
was used when a branch was to be cut off which 
required a hjird pressure of the hand on the knife. 
The name culter, which was also applied to the 
sharp and pointed iron of the plough (Plin. //. N. 
xviii. 18. 48), is still extant in English, in the form 
military to designate the same thing, [AKATauM,] 
The expression in cultrmi or in mltro colheatus 
(Vitriiv. X. 10, 14) signifies placed in a perpendi- 
cular position. [L, S.3 

CULTRA'RIUS. [Culteh.] 

CIFNE0S. fExEiiGiTUS ; Thkatrum.] 
C0NPCULUS (,^ir6vojxos). A mine or pas- 
sage underground was so called from its resemblance 
to tbe burrowing of a rabbit. Thus Martial (xiii. 
60) says, 

Gaudet in effossis habitare cimiculus^ antns, 
Monstravit tacitas hostihus ille vias.” 

Fidenae and Veii are said to have been taken 
by mines, which opened, one of them into the | 
citadel, the other into the temple of Juno. (Liv. 
iv. 2*2, V. 19.) Niebuhr {Halt. Mom, voh ii. 
p. 483) observes thatThere is hardly any authen- 
tic instance of a town being taken in the manner 
related of Veii, and supposes that the legend arose 
out of a tmdition that Veii was taken by means of 
a mine, by which a part of the wall was over- 
thrown, [R. W.3 

C0PA, a wine-vat, a vessel very much like the 
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doUum.) and used for the same purpose, namely, to 
receive the fresh must, and to contain it during the 
process of fermentation. The inferior wines were 
drawn for drinking from the C 2 ipa, without being 
bottled in amphorae^ and hence the term vinuni de 
cupa (VaiT. cfp. NoQi. ii. 113 ; Dig. 18. tit. 6. s. 1. 
§ 4). The phrase in Horace {Sat, ii. 2. 123), cupa 
I potare mapisira, if correct, would mean, to make 
the wine vessel the sole magister hhendi ; Bentley 
adopts cupa in this passage, as another form of 
cojDtt, a liostesB,, a word connected with caupo : tliis 
word occurs in Suetonius {Ner. 27), and one of 
Virgil’s minor poems was entitle d Copa or Cupa. 
(Charis. i, p. 47, Putsch.) In the passage of 
Horace, however, the reading cujm is only con- 
jectural: the MSS. give culpa^ out of which a 
good sense can be made. (See tbe notes of Hein- 
dorf, Orelli, and Diintzer.) 

Tbe ctipa was either made of earthenware, like 
the dolium^ or of wood, and covered with pitch. In 
the latter case, pine-wood was preferred (PUn. 
H. N. xvi. 10. s. 18). It was used for other 
purposes, such as preserved fruits and corn, form- 
ing rafts, and containing combustibles in war, 
and even for a sarcophagus. (See the passages 
cited by Forceliini, $.v.) [Comp. Dolium ; Vi- 

NUM.] [P»S.3 

CURA. [Curator.] 

CURATE'LA, [Curator.] 

CURA'TIO. [Curator.] 

CURA' TOR. Up to the time of puhertas, 
every Roman citizen, as a general rule, was inca- 
pable of doing any legal act, or entering into any 
contract which might be injurious to him. The 
time when puhertas was attained, was a matter of 
dispute ; some fixed it at the commencement of the 
age of procreation, and some at the age of fourteen. 
(Gains, i. 169.) In all transactions by the impubes, 
it was necessary for the auctoritas of the tutor to 
bo interposed. [Auctoritas; Tutor.] With 
the age of puberty, the youth attained the capacity 
of contracting marriage and becoming a pater- 
familias: he was liable to military seiwice, and 
entitled to vote in the coraitia; and consistently 
with this, he was freed from the control of a tutor. 
Females who had attained the age of puberty be- 
came subject to another kind of tutola. [Tutisla.] 

With the attainment of the age of puberty by a 
Roman youth, every legal capacity was acquired 
which depended on age only, with the exception 
of the capacity for public offices, and there was no 
rule about age, even as to public offices, before the 
passing of the lex Villia, [Aedilks. ] It was, 
however, a matter of necessity to give some legal 
protection, to young persons who, owing to their 
tender age, were liable to be ovcrn'ached ; and 
consistently with the development of Roman juris- 
prudence, this object was effected without inter- 
fering with the old principle of full legal capacity 
being attained with the ago of puberty. This was 
accomplished by the lex Plaetoria (the true name 
of the lex, as Savigny has shown), the date of 
which is not known, though it is certain that the 
law existed when Plautus wrote {Pmtulolm.^ i. 3. 
69). This law esUiblished a distinction of ago, 
which was of great practical importance, by form- 
ing the citizens into two classes, tlioso above and 
those below twenty-five years of age (minore$ vigndi 
guinque amk), whence a person under the last- 
mentioned age was sometimes simply called minor , 
The object of the lex was to protect persom under 
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twenty-five years of age against aii Iraiid (dohs). 
The person \vIio was guilty of such a fraud was 
liable to a judicium publicum (Cic. De NaL JOeor. 
iii. 30), though the otfence was such as in the 
case of a person of full age would only have been 
matter of action. The punishment fixed by the 
lex Plaetoria was probably a pecuniary penalty, 
and the consequential punishment of mfamia or 
loss of political rights. The minor who had been 
fraudulently led to make a disadvantageous contract, 
might protect himself against an action by a plea 
of the lex Plaetoria {exceptio legis Flaeioriae). 
The l(‘x also appears to have further provided that 
any person who dealt with a minor might avoid all 
risk of the consequences of the Plaetoria lex, if the 
minor was aided and assisted in such dealing by a 
curator named or chosen for the occasion. But 
the curator did not act like a tutor : it can hardly 
be supposed that his consent was even necessary to 
the contract ; for the minor had full legal capacity 
to act, and the business of the curator was merely 
to prevent his being defrauded or surprised. 

The praetorian edict carried still further the 
principle of tiie lex Plaetoria, hy protecting minors 
generally against positive acts of their own, in 
all cases m which the consetpienccs might be 
injurious to them. This was done by the ‘‘ in iii- 
ti'grunl restitutio : ” the praetor set aside trans- 
actions of this description, not only on the ground 
of fraud, Imt on a consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case. But it was necessary for the 
minor to make application to the jiraetor, cither 
during his minority, or within one year after attain- 
ing his majority, if he claimed tlie restitutio ; a 
limitation probably founded on tlic lex Plaetoria. 
The provisions of this lex were thus superseded or 
rendered unnecessary by the jurisdiction of the 
praetor, and accordingly we find very few traces of 
the Plaetorian law in the Roman jurists. 

Ulpian and his contemporaries speak of adole- 
scentes, imdi^r twenty-five years of age, being under 
the gmral direction and advice of curatores, as a 
notorious principle of law at that time. (Dig. 4. 
tit. 4 ; De Minorilnis xxv Amiis.) The estahlish- 
ment of this general rule is attributed ])y Capito- 
linus CAT- A?iton. c. 10) to the emperor M. Aurelius 
in a passage which has given rise to much discussion. 
Savigny''s explanation is as follows : — - Up to the 
time of Marcus Aurelius there were only three 
cases or kinds of curatela: L That which was 
founded on the lex Plaetoria, by which a minor 
who wished to enter into a contract with another, 
asked the praetor for a curator, stating the ground 
or occasion of the petition {reddita mum). One 
object of the application was, to save the other con- 
tracting party from all risk of judicial proceedings 
in consequence of dealing with a minor. Another 
object was, the benefit of the applicant (the minor) j 
for no prudent person would deal with him, ex- 
cept with the legal security of the curator. (Plant. 
pseud&hs, i. B. CD. “ Lex me perdit quinavicenaria; 
metuunt credere omnes.”) % The cunttela, which 
was given in the case of a man wasting Ins sub- 
stance, who was called prodigus.” 3. And that 
in the case of a man being of unsound mind, 

demens,” “ furiosus.” In both the last-mentioned 
cases provision was made either by the law or by 
the praetor. Curatores who wore determined, hy 
the law of the Twelve Tables, were called Icgitimi ; 
those who were named hy the praetor, were called 
honorarii. A furiosus and prodigus, whatever 
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might be their age, wore placed under the ciira of 
their agnati by the law of the Twelve Tables. 
When there was no legal provision for the appoint- 
ment of a curator, the praetor named one. Cura- 
tores appointed by a consul, praetor, or governor 
of a province {praeses)^ were not generally required 
to give security for their proper conduct, having 
been chosen as fit persons for the office. What 
the lex Plaetoria required for particular transac- 
tions, the emperor Aurelius made a general rule, 
and all minors, without exception, and without any 
special grounds or reasons {non Teddiiis cau$is)j 
were required to have curatores. 

The following is the result of Savigny’s investiga- 
tions into the curatela of minors after the constitution 
of M. Aurelius. The subject is one of considerable 
difficulty, but it is tieatcd with the most consum- 
mate skill, the result of complete knowledge, and 
unrivalled critical sagacity. The minor only re- 
ceived a general curator when he made application 
to the praetor for that purpose : he had the right 
of proposing a person as curator, but the praetor 
might reject the person proposed. The aiiparent 
contradiction lietween the rule which required all 
minors to have a curator, and the fact that the 
minor received a general curator only when he ap- 
plied for one, is explained by Savigny in his essay 
(p. 27*2, &c.). The curator, on being appointed, 
hud, without the concurrence of the minor, as 
complete p(.>wor over the miiior'’s property as the 
tutor had up to the age of puberty. He could 
sue in respect of tlie minor’s property, get in 
debts, and dispose of property like a tutor. But it 
was only the property which the praetor intrusted 
to him that he managed, and not the actiuisitioiis 
of the minor subsequent to his apiiointmimt ; and 
herein he dilTered from a tutor who had the care of 
all the property of the pupillus. If it was inttuided 
that the curator should have the care of that which 
the minor acquired, after the curator’s appoint- 
ment, by will or otluTwise, a special application 
for this pm-pose was necessary. Thus, as to the 
property which was placed under the care of the 
curator, both as regards alienation ami the getting 
in of deI)lH, the minor was on the same footing 
as the prodigus : his acts in relation to such mat- 
ters, wdthout the curator, were void. But the 
legal capacity of the minor to contract debts was 
not affected by the appointment of a curator ; and 
he might be sued on his contract either during 
his minority or after. Nor was there any incon- 
sistency in this; the minor could not spend his 
actual property, for the preservation of his property 
during minority was the object of the cuniioris ap- 
pointment But the minor would have been de- 
prived of all legal capacity for doing any act if be 
could not have become liable on his contract. The 
I contract was md in its nature innmallately inju- 
rious, and when the time came for enforcing it 
I against the minor, he had the general protection of 
i the restitutio. If the minor wished to be adro- 
i gated [AnoPTio], it was necessary to have the 
i consent of the curator. It is not stated m the 
extant authorities what was the form of proceeding 
when it was necessary to clisp<ise of any property 
of the minor by the maneijjatio or in jure cessio s 
but it may be safely assumed ^that the minor acted 
(for he alone could act on such an occasion) and 
the curator gave his consent, which, in the case 
Supposed, would bo analogous to the auctoritas of 
the tutor; But it would diffw £co»i the uuctori'tw* 
n u 4 ' ^ 
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in not iDciiig, like the auctoritas, necessary to the 
completion of the legal act, but merely necessary 
to remove all legal objections to it when com- 
pleted. 

The cura of spendthrifts and persons of unsound 
mind, as already observed, owed its origin to the 
laws of the Twelve Tables. Tlie technical word 
for a person of unsound mind in the Twelve Tables 
is /nrmus, which is equivalent to demetis ; and 
both words are distinguished Irom insanus. Though 
furor implies violence in conduct, and dementia only 
ment(d imbecility^ there was no legal ditference be- 
tween the two terms, so far as concerned the cura. 
Insania is merely weakness of understanding 
(stultiiia consiantia^idest, scinitaie vacans^Cic. Ttisc^ 
QmesL iii. 5), and it was not provided for by the 
laws of the T^velYo Tables. In later times, the 
praetor appointed a curator for all persons whose 
mfirmitics required it. This law of the Twelve 
Tables did not apply to a pupillus or pupilla. If, 
therefore, a pupillus was of unsound mind, the 
tutor was his curator. If an agnatiis was the 
curator of a furiosus, he had the power of alien- 
ating the property of the furiosus. (Gaius, ii. 64.) 
The prodigus only received a curator upon appli- 
cation being made to a magistratus, and a sentence 
of interdiction being pronounced against him (ei 
bonis mterdicium est. Compare Cic. De Senec. c. 7). 
The form of the interdictio was thus : — Quando 
tibi bona patonia avitaque nequitia tua disperdis, 
lihorosciiie tiios ad egestatem pcrducis, oh earn rem 
tibi ea re commercioque interdico.” The cura of 
the prodigus continued till the interdict Avas dis- 
solved. It might be inferred from the fonn of the 
interdict, that it was limited to the case of per- 
sons who had children ; but perhaps this Avas not 
so. (Big. 27. tit. 10 j Cod. 5. tit. 70 ; Inst. i. 
tit. 23.) 

It Avill appear from what has been said, that, 
whatever similarity there may he hetAA-ecn a tutor 
and a curator, an essential distinction lies in this, 
that the curator was specially the guardian of pro- 
perty, though in the case of a furiosus he must 
also, have been the guardian of the person. A 
curator must, of course, be legally qualified for his 
functions, and he was bound, when appointed, to 
accept the duty, unless he had some legal exemp- 
tion (excusatio). The curator was also bound to 
accoiint^q.t the end of the curatcla, and was liable 
to an action for misconduct. 

The word cura has also other legal applications: 
— 1. Cura bonorim, in the ease of the goods of a 
debtor, which are secured for the benefit of his 
creditors. 2. Cura homrum et vmirk^ in the case 
of a Avoman being pregnant at the death of her 
husband. 3, CuraheredUatk^ in case of a dispute 
as to who is the heros of a person, when his sup- 
posed child is under age. 4. Cara lierediiaiis 
Juoentis, in the case of a property, Avhen the hcres 
had not yet declared whether or not he ^oujd ac- 
cept the inheritance. 5. Cura bemorum ahsmUs^ in 
the ease of property of an absent person who had 
appointed no manager of it. 

This view of the curatela of minors is from an 
essay hy Savigny, who has handled the whole 
matter in a way equally admirable, both for the 
scientific precision of the method and the force and 
perspicuity of the language. ( Von dem Schulz der \ 
Mimlerjalirtym^ &itscknfL Amt x. ; Savigny, Vom 
Jkntf &c. p. 102 ; Gaius, 1 197; Glp. Frag. xii. ; 
Birksm, Cdersicht, &c. y. Frag. 7 j Mac- 
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kcldey, Lelirhuch des heutigen Romiselien MecUs^ 
§ 563, &c. (12th ed.) ; Thibaut, System des Pa?i- 
dekten-Rcchts., § 786, &;c. 9th ed. &c.) [G. L.] 

CURATO^RES, were public officers of A’-arious 
kinds under the Roman empire, several of whom 
Averc first established by Augustus. (Suet. Aug. 
37.) The most important of them were as fol- 
low : — 

1. Curatohes Alvei et Riparum, Avho had 
the charge of the navigation of the Tiber. The 
duties of their office may be gathered from Ulpian 

I (Dig. 43. tit. 15). It Avas reckoned very honour- 
able, and the persons who filled it received after- 
; wards the title of comites. 

2. CuRATOEBS Annonae, who purchased corn 
and oil for the state, and sold it again at a small 
price among the poorer citizens. They were also 
called curator es emendi frumenti et olei^ and 
criTauai and iXat&uai. (Big. 50. tit. 5. s. 18. § 5.) 
Their office belonged to the personalia 7mmera; 
that is, it did not require any expenditure of a 
person’s private property: but the curatores re- 
ceived from the state a sufficient sum of money to 
purchase the required amount. (Dig. 50. tit. 8. 
s. 9. § 5.) 

3. Curatores Aquarum. [Aquae Duc- 
tus.] 

4. Curatores Kalendarii, who had the 
care in municipal towns of the hdendaiia; that is, 
the books Avhich contained the names of the per- 
sons to whom public money, Avhich Avas not AA'anted 
for the ordinary expenses of the tOAvn, aa'us hmt on 
interest. The office belonged to the personalia 
munera. (Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 1 8. § 2 ; tit. 8. s. 9. 
§ 7 ; Heinccc. Antiq. Rom. iii. 15. § 4.) These 
officers aie mentioned in inscriptions found in mu- 
nicipal towns. (Orelli, Inscrip. No. 3940, 4491.) 

5. Curatores Ludorum, who had the care of 
the public games. Persons of rank appear to have 
been usually appointed to this office. (Tacit. Afin* 
xi. 35, xiii. 22; Suet. Cal. 27.) In inscriptions, 
they are usually called curatores muueris gladia-^ 
torii., &c. 

6. Curatores Operum Publicorum, Avho 
had the care of all puldic buildings, such as the 
theatres, baths, aquaeducts, (&c., and agreed Avith 
tlie contractors for all necessary repairs to them. 
Their duties under the republic Avere discharged 
by the aediles and censors. [Censoheh.] They 
are frequentlv mentioned in inscriptiims. (Orelli, 
imerip. No. 24, 1500, 2273.) 

7. Curatores Rkgionum, Avho had the care 
of the fourteen districts into Avhich Romo Avas 
divided, and Avhose duty it AAt-as to prevent all 
disorder and extortion in their respective dis- 
tricts, This office was first instituted by Augus- 
tus. (Suet. .d/is//. 30.) There were usually tAvo offi- 
cers of this kind for each district ; Alexander 
Beverus, however, appears to have appointed only 
one for each ; hut these wore persons of consular 
rank, who Avere to have jurisdiction in conjuncti«)n 
with the praefectus urbi. (Lamprid, Alex. Sev. 33.) 
We are told that M. Antoninus, among other 
regulations, gave special directions that the cura- 
tores regionum slioiild either punish, or bring 
before the praefectus urbi for punishment, all per- 
sons Avbo exacted from the inhabitants more than 
the legal taxes. (Jul. Capitol, ilf. A^don. 12,) 

8. Curatores Reipublicae, also called Lo- 
GiSTAB, who administered the landed property 
of municipia. (Dig. 50, tit 8. s, 9. § 2 ; 2. tit 14 
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s. 37.) Ulpian wrote a separate work, De Officio 
Curatoris ReipuUicas. 

9. CURATORES VlARUM. [VlAE.] 

CU^RIA, signifies botli a division of the Roman 
people and the place of assembly for such a divi- 
sion. Various etymologies of the word, have been 
proposed, but none seems to be so plausible as that 
which connects it with the Sabine word quins or 
ciiris (whence the surname of Juno Cuniis among 
the Sabines). 

Each of the three ancient Romulian toibes, 
the Rainnes, Titles, and Luccres, w^as subdivided 
into 10 curiae, so that the whole body of the 
popiilus or the pjatricians were divided into 30 
curiae. (Liv. i. 13 ; Uionys. ii. 7, 23 ; Pint. Iio7n. 
19.) The plebeians had no coimection whatever 
with the curiae, and the clients of the patricians 
were members of the curiae only in a passive sense. 
(Fest. p. 235, ed. Muller ; comp. Patiucii, Gens.) 
All the members of the different gentes belonging 
to one curia were called, in respect of one another, 
curiu/es. The division into curiae was of great 
political importance in the earliest times of Rome, 
for the curiae alone contained those that were 
real citiinens, and their assembly alone was the 
legitimate representative of the whole people 
[CoMiTiA cuRiAT.'v], from whom all other powers 
emanated. The senators and cquites were of 
course chosen from among them ; but their import- 
ance was especially manifest in the religious afiairs 
of the state. Each curia as a corporation had its 
peculiar sacra (Fest. pp. 174, 245; Paul. Biac. 
p. 40, ed. Miiller), and besides the gods of the 
state, they worshipped other divinities and with 
peculiar rites and ceremonies. For such religious 
purposes each curia had its own place of worship, 
called curia, which at first may have contained 
nothing but an altar, afterwards a sacellum, and 
finally a building in which the curialcs assembled 
for the purpose of discussing political, financial, re- 
ligions and other matters. (Paul. Diac. pp. 6*2, 
64 ; Bionys. ii. 50.) The religious afiairs of each 
curia were taken care of by a priest, curia, who 
was assisted by another called curialis Flamen. 
(Paul. Biac. pp. 49, 64; Varro, J)c L, L. v. 63, 
vi. 46 ; Dionys. ii. 21 ; comp. CviuoJ) The 30 
curiae had each its distinct name, which are said 
to have been derived from the names of tlie Sabine 
women who had been carried off by the Romans, 
though it is evident that some derived their names 
from certain districts or from ancient eponymous 
heroes. Few of these names only are known, such 
as curia Titia, Faucia, Calabra, Foriensis, Kapta, 
Veliensis, Tifata. (Paul. Biac. pp, 49, 366 ; p'est 
p. 174 ; Liv. i. 13 ; Dionys. ii. 47 ; Cic. De Be 
Full. ii. 8.) The political importance of the curiae 
sank in proportion as that of the plebeians and 
afterwards of the nobilitas rose ; but they still 
continued the religious observances of their cor- 
poration, until in the end these also lost their im- 
portance and almost fell into oblivion. (Ov. Fmt* 
ii. 527, &c.) 

Curia is also used to desi^^ate the place in 
which the senate held its meetings, such as curia 
Hostilia, curia Julia, curia Marcelli, curia Pompeii, 
curia Octaviae, and from this there gradually arose 
the custom of calling the senate itself in the Italian 
towns curia, but never the senate of Rome. The 
official residence of the Salii, which wag dedicated 
to Mars, was likewise styled curia. (Cic. dc IHv, 
i 17; Bionys. xiv. 5; Pint. CmnilL 32; comp. 
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Becker, Haudk der Horn. Alterth vol. ii. part i, 
p. 31,&c.) [L. S.] 

CU^RIA {^ovXsvr^pLou, y^povaria), in archi- 
tecture. The building in which the highest coun- 
cil of the state met, in a Greek or Latin city, is 
described by Vitruvius as being adjacent to the 
uffora or forum. Its form was quadrangular ; 
either square or oblong. If square, its height was 
one and a half times its length : if oblong, the height 
was half the sum of the length and breadth. Thus, 
a senate house 40 feet square would be 60 feet 
high : and one 60 feet hy 40 would be 50 feet high : 
which are somewhat remarkable proportions. Half 
way up each wall there was a projecting shelf or 
comice to prevent the voice being lost in the height 
of the building. Vitruvius says nothing of columns 
in the curia, but we know that in some Greek 
senate houses, as in that at Phocis, there were 
rows of columns down each side, very near the wall 
(Pans. riii. 32, x. 5), and this also was the case at 
Pompeii. A sort of religious character was con- 
ceived to belong to the senate house ; and there 
wore often statues of the gods placed in it. (Pans. 
Lc.) Respecting the three curiae at Rome, the 
Hostilia, the Julug and the Pompeiana, aooDict of 
Gr. and Bom. Geog. art. lioma. (Vitruv. v. 2 ; 
Stieglit2:,ri?T//ao/. d. Batdmnst, vol. iii, p. 21 ; Ilirt, 
Lelire d. Geb'dude, pp. 18G — 188). [P. S.] 

CUKIAa’A COMPTIA. [Comitia.] 
CU'llIO, the person who stood at the head of a 
curia, and had to manage its affairs, especially 
those of a religious nature (Bionys. ii. 7, 65 ; 
ViuTo, JJe L. L, V. 15, 32, vi. 6): in their ad- 
ministration he was assisted by another priest, 
called fiamen curialis. (Paul. Diac. p. 64 ; Bionys, 
ii. 21 , 64.) As there were thirty curiae, the number 
of curiones was likewise thirty, and they fonned a 
college of priests, which was headed by one of 
them hearing the title of curio (Paul. 

Biac. p. 126 ; Liv, xxvii. 8.) He was elected in 
the comitia curiata, and had authority over the 
curiae as well as over the curiones. It need hardly 
be observed, that the office of enrio could not^ be 
held by any one except a patrician ; at a com- 
paratively late time we indeed find now and then 
a plebeian invested with the office of curio maximus 
(Liv. xxvii. 8, xxxiii, 42), but this only shows how 
much the ancient institution of the curiae had 
then lost of its original mcanii|g and importance ; 
and at tlio time when the plebeians had gained 
access to priestly dignities, the office of curio seems 
to have been looked upon in the light of any other 
priestly dignity, and to have been conferred upon 
plebeians no less than upon patricians. [L. S.] 
CU'RIUS {tthpm), signifies generally the per- 
son that was responsible for the welfare of such 
members of a family as the law presumed to be 
incapable of protecting themselves ; as, for instance, 
minors and slaves, and women of all ages. Father^ 
therefore, and guardians, husbands, the nearest 
male relatives of women, and masters of families, 
would all bear this title in respect of the vicaiuous 
functions exercised by them in behalf of the re- 
spective objects of their care. The qualifications 
of all these, in respect of which they can be com- 
bined in one class, designated by the term mrim, 
were the male sex, years of discretion, ffeedora, 
and when citijsens a sufficient share of thefianehisc 
^ririfda} to enable them to aj^pear in the law 
courts a® plaintiffs or defendants in behalf of their 
several charges ; in the case of the being' n 
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resident alien, the deficiency of franchise would he 
supplied hy his Athenian patron (Trpoa’raTrjs), 
The duties to be performed, and in default of their 
performance, the penalties incurred hy guardians, 
and the proceedings as to their appointment, are 
mentioned under their more usual title [Epitro- 
pus]. 

The business of those who were more especially 
d(‘signated cm ii in the Attic laws, was to protect 
the interests of women, whether spinsters or widows, 
or persons separated from their husbands. If a 
citizen died intestate, leaving an orphan daughter, 
the son, or the father, of the deceased was bound 
to supply her with a sufficient dowry, and give her 
in marriage ; and take care both for his own sake 
and that of his ward, that the husband made a 
proper settlement in return for what his bride 
brought him in the way of dower (droTfjUTj/ia, 
Harpocr.). In the event of the death of the hus- 
band or of a divorce, it became the duty of the 
curms that had betrothed her, to receive her back 
and recover the dowry, or at all events ali- 
mony from the husband or his representatives. If 
the father of the woman had died intestate, with- 
out leaving such relations as above-mentioned sur- 
viving, these duties devolved upon the next of 
kill, who had also the option of marrying her him- 
self^ and taking her fortune with her, whether it 
were great or small. (Bmiscn, Dc J . //. AtJi. p. 46.) 
If the fortune was small, and he was unwilling to 
marry her, he was obliged to make up its defici- 
encies according to a regulation of Solon (Dcm. 
c. Mamd, p. 1068) ; if it were large he might, it 
appears, sometimes even take her away from a 
husband to whom she had been married, in the 
lifetime and with the consent of her father. 

There were various laws for the protection of 
female orphans against the neglect or cruelty of 
their kinsmen ; as one of Solon’s (Died. xii. 
p. 200), whereby they could compel their kinsmen 
to endow or marry them ; and another which after 
their marriage enabled any Athenian to bring .an 
action Katciicrecos, to protect tliem against the 
cruelty of their husbands (Petit. Xeg. Atl p. 543) ; 
and the arclion was specially entrusted with official 
power to interfere in their behalf upon all occasions. 
(Dem. c MacarU p. 1076.) [Kakosis.] [J, S.M.J 

CURItUS (apA4a)s a chariot, a car. These 
terms appear to have denoted those two-wheeded 
vehicles for the carriage of persons, which were 
open overhead, thus differing from the carpentum^ 
and closed in front, in which riiey differed from 
the mium. The most essential articles in the 
construction of the curras were : — 

1. The antyx {hfrvl% or rim ; 'and it is accord- 
ingly seen in all the chariots which arc r(‘preseiited 
either in this article or at pp. 101,230. [Antyx. ] 

2. The made of oak {<p'f}'Yivos Horn. JL 

V. 838, imitated by Virgil, awh, Qmrg. iii. 

172), and sometimes also of ilex, ash, or elm. 
(Plim IL N. xvi. 84.) The axle was firmly fixed 
under the body of the chariot, which, in reference 
to this circumstance, was called ^ireprepla, and 
which was often made of wicker-work, inclosed 
hy the dvrv^ (Horn. IL xxiii. 335, 436 ; lies. 
Scut 306), 

3. The wlmU foiad) revolved 

upon the axle as in modem caniages ; and they 
were prevented from coming off by the insertion of 
pins (r€p6mij ^p§oXoi) into the extremities of the 
axle (^Kpa^ovia), The parts of the wheel were as 
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follows: — (a) The mve^ called itKi^pvri (Horn. 
IL V. 7*26, xxiii. 339 ; Hes. Scut, 309), 
modiolus (Plin. II, N. ix. 3). The two lust terms 
are founded on the resemblance of the nave to a 
modiiis or bushel, {h) The spohes,, Kpruxai (literall}’', 
tJie /cprs), radii. The number of spokes of course 
differed in different wheels. On one occasion we 
read of eight (d/erd/evnjUia, IL v. 7*23). (c) The felly ^ 
Xrvs (Horn, IL v. 7*24). This was commonly made 
of some flexible and elastic wood, such as poplar {IL 
iv. 48*2 — 486), or the wild fig, which was also used 
for the rim of the chariot ; heat was applied to assist 
in producing the requisite curvature. {IL xxi. 37, 
38, compared with Tiieocrit. xxv. 247 — 251.) The 
felly was, however, composed of separate pieces, 
called arcs {aif/iSes, lies. Op. et Dies, 426). Hesiod 
{1. c.) evidently intended to recommend that a 
wheel should consist of four pieces, {d) The tire, 
iirlacarpov, cantims. Homer {IL v. 725) describes 
the chariot of Hera as h.aving a tire of bronze upon 
a golden felly, thus placing the harder metal in a 
position to resist fiiction, and to protect the softer. 

4. The pole {^Vfx6s, temo). It was firmly fixed 
at its lower extremity to the axle ; and at the 
other end {aKpoppvpaov) the pole was attached to 
the yoke either by a pin {^pkoXos), as shown in 
the chturiot engraved below, or by the use of ropes 
and bands [Jugum]. 

All tlie parts now enumerated are seen in an 
ancient chariot preserved in the Vatican, a repre- 
sentation of which is given in the annexed wood- 
cut. 



Carnages with two or even three poles were 
used hy the Lydians. (Aeschyl. Fers. 47.) The 
Gtecka and Romans, on tiie other hand, appear 
never to have used more than one pole and one 
yoke, and the curnis thus constnicted was com- 
monly dmwn hy two horses, which were attached 
to it by their necks, and therefore called dl(vyes 
tirwoi (Horn. JL V. 196, x. 473), crvpoopis (Xen. 
IML i. 2. § 1 ), “ gemini jugal es ’’ (Virg, Jen. vli. 
280), “equi bijuges ” (Geary, iii 91). If a third 
horse was added, as was not unfrequently the case, 
it was fastened by traces. It may have been in- 
tended to take the place of either of the yoke hmas 
( friroi), which might happen tube disabled. 
The horse so attached was called vapJiopos. Ginz- 
rol {Wiiym und Fukrwerke, voLi p, 342) has pub* 
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lislied two drawings of chariots with, three horses, 
from Etruscan vases in the collection at Vienna. 
The "wTTos irap'fjopos is placed on the right of the 
two yoke horses. (See woodcut.) W e also observe 
traces passing between the two dpTvyeSf and pro- 
ceeding from the front of the chariot on each side 
of the middle horse. Tlicse probably assisted m 
attaching the third, or extra horse. 



The Latin name for a cliariot and pair was 
liyae. "When a third horse was added, it wa.s 
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called iriffa ; and by the same analogy a chariot 
and four was called quadrigae ; in Greek- rerpeto- 
pia or r46piT7ros. 

The horses v/eie commonly harnessed in a 
quadriga after the manner already represented, the 
twm strongest horses being placed under the yoke, 
and the two others fastened on each side hy means 
of I’opes. This is implied in the use of the epi- 
thets a^ipcuos or oreipa(p6pos, and fimalis or furm- 
nws, for a horse so attached. (Isid. Orig. xviii. 
85.) The two exterior horses vcei'e further dis- 
tinguished from one another as the right and the left 
trace-horse. In the splendid triumph of Augustus 
after the battle of Actmin, the trace-horses of his car 
were ridden hy two of his young lelations. Tibe- 
rius rode, as Suetonius relates {Tih. 6.) $inhteriare, 
funali equo^ and Marcelliis deaieriore fimtdi eqiio. 
As the works of ancient art, especially fictile vases, 
abound in representations of quadrigae, numerous 
instances may be observed, m which the two 
middle horses (a giaos de^ihs /cal 6 p4ffos hpicre- 
phs^ Schol. in AnsiopL Nith. 1*22) are yoked to- 
gether as in the higac ; and, as the two lateral 
ones have collars (AeVaSya) efjnally with the yokc- 
horscs, we may presume that Irom the top of these 



proceeded the ropes which were tied to the rim of 
the car, and hy which the trace-horses assisted to 
draw it. The first figure in the annexed woodcut 
is the chariot of Aurora, as painted on a vase found 
at Cauosa. (Gerhard, uhar LicUgottheilen^ pi. iii. 
fig. 1.) The reins of the two middle horses pass 
through rings at the extremities of the yoke. All 
the particulars which have been mentioned are still 
more distinctly seim in the second figure, taken 
from a terra-cotta at Vienna. (Ginzrot, voh ii. 
pp. 107, 108.) It represents a chariot overthrown 
in passing the goal at the circus. The charioteer 
having fallen backwards, the pole and yoke arc 
thrown upwards into the air j the two traco-borses 
have fallen on their knees, and the two yoke- 
horses are prancing on their hind logs. 

If we may rely on the evidence of numerous 
works of art, the currus was sometimes dravm by 
four horses without either yoke or pole ; for we see 
two of them diverging to the right hand and, two 
to the left, as in the cameo in the royal collection of 
Berlin, which exhibits Apollo surrounded by the 
signs of the zodiac. If the ancients really drove 
the quadrigae thus harnessed, wc can only suppose 
the charioteer to have checked its speed by pulling 
up the horses, and leaning with his whole body 
backwards, so as to make the bottom of the car at 
its hindexmost border scrape the groxmd, an act 


and an attitude which seem not unfrcquontly to be 
intended in antique representations. 

The curras, like the cisium, was adapted to 
carry two persons, and on this account was called 
in Greek dt<j)pos. One of the two was of course 
the driver. He was called wloxo^^ because ho 
held the reins, and his companion Trapm^dri^s, 
from going by his side or near him. Though in all 
respects snpeihsr, the TrapaiSdr-qs was often obliged 
to place himself beJhlnd the ^vfoxoy. He is so re- 
preaented in the bigmt at p. 101, and hi the Iliad 
(xix. 807) Achilles himself stands behind his cha- 
rioteer, Automedon. On the other hand, a per- 
sonage of th<! highest rank xnay drive his own car- 
riage, and rhexx an inferior may be bis vapai^drrjs^ 
as when Nestor conveys Machaon (ircip* Bh Maxdtpv 
jSalw, /L xi, 512, 517), and Hero, holding the 
reins and whip, conveys Athexui, who is in full 
armomr (v. 720-- 775). In such cases a kindimss, 
or even a compliment, was conferred by tlte driver 
ujpon him whom bo conveyed, as when Diony- 
sius, tyraijt of Sicily, “ himself holding the reins 
made Plato his TrapaiMTiqsy (Aelian, F. IL iv. 
18.) 

Chariots were frequently employed on the field 
of battle not only by the Asiatic nations, but also 
by the Greeks m the heroic age. The 
L 0 , the nobility, or men of rank, who were eom- 
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plete suits of armour, all took tlieir chariots with 
them, and in an engagement placed themselves in 
front. In the Homeric battles we find that the 
horseman, who for the purpose of using his weapons, 
and in consequence of the weight of his armour, is 
under the necessity of taking the place of rtapai- 
SaTTjs (see above the woodcut of the triga), often 
assails or challenges a distant foe from the chariot ; 
but that, when he encounters his adversary in 
close combat, they both dismount, “ springing from 
their chariots to the groimd,” and leaving them to 
the care of the rjploxoi. (IL iii. 29, xvi. 426, 427, 
xvii 480 — 483 ; Hes. Soul Here. 370 — 372.) 
As soon as the hero had finished the trial of his 
strength with his opponent, ho returned to his 
chariot, one of the chief uses of which was to rescue 
him from danger. These chariots, as represented 
on bas-reliefs and fictile vases, were exceedingly 
light, the body often consisting of little besides a 
rim fastened to the bottom and to the axle. Thus 
we find Biomed, in his nocturnal visit to the 
enemy’s camp, deliberating whether to dniw 
away the splendid chariot of Rhesus by the pole, 
or to carr 3 ^ it off on his shoulder. {JL x. 503 — 505). 

In later times the chariots were chiefly em- 
ployed in the public games. Their form was the 
same, except that they were more elegantly deco- 
rated. Chariots were not much used by the Ro- 
mans. The most splendid kind were the quad- 
rigae, in which the Roman generals and empcrois 
rode when they triumphed. The body of the 
triumphal car was cylindrical, as we often sea it 
represented on medals. It was enriched with 
gold {aureo curru^ Flor. i. 5 ; II or. Epod. ix. 22) 
and ivory (Ov. Trkt iv. 2. 63, Po7d. iii. 4. 35). 
The utmost skill of the painter and the sculptor 
was employed to enhance its beauty and splendour. 
More particularly the extremities of the axle, of 
the pole, and of the yoke, were highly %vrought in 
the form of animals’ heads. Wreaths of laurel 
wore sometimes hung round it {currum laiiruje- 
raw, Claudian, J)e Laud. iii. 20, Tcrt. Cous. 
Honor. 130), and were also fixed to the heads of 
the four snow-white liorses. (Mart. vii. 7.) The 
car was elevated so that he who triumphed might 
be the most conspicuous person in the procession, 
and for the same reason he was obliged to stand 
erect (in cuitu stufiiis ehunw^ Ov’id, 4 c.). The 
triumphal car had in general no pole, the horses 
being led by men who were stationed at their 
beads. 



Chariots executed in terra cotta (quadri^cm 
Fiin, IL iV. xxviil 4), in bronze, or in 


marble, an example of which last is shown in 
the preceding woodcut from an ancient chariot 
in the Vatican, were among the most beautiful 
ornaments of temples and other public edifices. 
No pains were spared in their decoration ; and 
Pliny informs us (H. H. xxxiy. 19) that some 
of the most eminent artists were employed upon 
them. In numerous instances they were de- 
signed to perpetuate the fame of those who bad 
conquered in the chariot-race. (Pans. vi. lO.) As 
the emblem of victory, the quadriga was some- 
times adopted by the Romans to grace the trium- 
phal arch by being placed on its summit; and 
even in the private houses of great families, 
chai’iots were displayed as the indications of rank, 

I or the memorials of conquest and of triumph, 
(Juv. viii. 3.) [J. Y.] 

I CURSOTIES, slaves, whose duty it was to 
run before the carriage of their masters, for the 
same purpose as our outriders. They were not 
used during the times of the republic, but appear 
to have first come into fiishion in the middle of tho 
first century of the Christian aera. The slaves 
employed for this purpose appear to have fre- 
quently been Numidians. (Senec. Ep. 87, 1*26 ; 
Marc. iii. 47, xii. 24 ; Petron. 28.) The word 
cursores \vas also applied to all slaves, whom 
their masters employed in carrying letters, mes- 
sages, Sic. (Suet. Efer. 49, Tit. 9 ; Tacit. A(jm. 
43.) 

CURSUS. [Circus.] 

CURU'LIS SELLA. [Sella Curulls.] 

CUSTO'DES. [CoMiTiA, p. 3.36, b.] 

CUSTO'DES, CUSTO'IHAE. [Castra, 
p. 2.50, b.] 

CUSTCS lIRBIS. [Prabpectus Urbl] 

CY'ATHUS (tevaOos), is one of the numerous 
words, containing tho element ku, and signifying 
something hollow; it is applied, for example, to 
the hollow of the hand. Its general moaning is a 
cup of any kind ; and it constantly occurs as the 
name of a sort of drinking vessel used by the Ro - 
mans, who borrowed it from the Greeks (Varro, 
I)e Ling. Lat. v. 124, ed. Muller) ; but whether 
it designates the cup out of which the wine was 
drunk, or the small ladle by means of which it 
was tnmsferred from the mixing-bowl (KparTjp) 
into the drinking- cup, is a disputed point. OrelU 
asserts that it is never used in the latter sense, 
and that the ladle was called inlxmis^ ottrdln 
vinmia (Ad Horat. (Jarm. iii. 8, 13), But the 
passiigos in which the word occurs bear out the 
opinion tff Becker, that the ladle was called cy- 




CYMBALUM, 

afJms, (See tlie Lcaicons of Scott and Liddell, | 
Seiler and Jacol)itz, and Facciolati ; Becker, 
Chankles^ \ol. i. p. 463.) Two of these cyathi 
are represented in the preceding woodcut, from 
the Museo Borbonico, vol. iv. pi. 12. They^were 
usually of bronze or silver. The cyathus is re- 
ferred to as a measure of the rpiantity of wine 
which a person drank. (Hor. Carm. in. 8. 13, 19. 
12.) A slave was appointed to supply the drink- 
ing-cups of the banqueters by means of the cy- 
athus. (Ilor. Carm. i. 29. 8 ; Suet. Caes. 49 ; 
Juv. Sat. ix. 46.) 

Another sense in which the word occurs is, in 
surgery, for a cup for cupping (Aristoph, Lys. 
444, Pc/ti’, 542 ; Aristot Fmbl. ix. 9). 

The cyathus was a definite measure, with both 
the Greeks and the Romans, containing one-twelfth 
of the seaiarius. It was the uncia, considered, with 
i(‘ference to the seaiarius as the unit ; hence we 
have sca'tans used for a vessel containing the sixth 
of the seaiarius^ or two cyathi, quadrmis for one 
containing three cynthi, inens for four cyathi, quin- 
cunx for five cyathi, &c. (Wuim. JJe Ponderi- 
hiis, JMensuns, &c. ; Hussey On Ancient Weiyhts, 
Ac.) LP. S,] 

CYCLAS (KVKXds), a circular rohe worn by 
women, to the bottom of which a border was 
afiixecl, inlaid with gold. (Ptop. iv. 7. 40.) Alex- 
ander Soverus, in his other attempts to restrain the 
luxury of his age, ordained that women should 
possess only one cyclas each, and that it should 
not bo adorned with more than six unciae of gold. 
(Lamp. Akx. Sev. 41.) The cyclas appears to 
have been usually made of some thin material 
(temii in cyclade, Juv. vi. 259). It is related, 
among other instances of Caligula’s effeminacy, 
that lie sometimes went into public in a garment 
of this description. (Suet. Cal. 52.) 

CY CLOPEI A. [Auchitectura]. 

CYMA (icOjua), in architecture, an <k/cc, a wave- 
shaped moulding, consisting of two curves, the 
one concave and the other convex. There were 
two forms, the cyma recta, which was concave above, 
and convex below, thus, fhe cyma rerma, 

which was convex above and concave below, thus. 
The diminutive eymatimi or cumaiium (tevyd- 
riov) is also used, and is indticd the more common 
name. The original form of the (yimatlum, was, 
Iiowever, a simple hollow (the eaveita) thus 2?. 
This was called the cymatium fJoricum, and the 
other the cymaikm Lesbimm. (Aesch. /dr. 70, ed. 
Dindorf.; Bbckh.f 'oryi./wer. vol, i p. 284 ; Vitruv. 
iii. 3. 8. 5. § 7, ychm iv, 6, § 2 — 6 ; Gruter, T7mn 
p. cevii ; Muller, Aroh'doL d. Kumt, § 274 j Mauch, 
€h\ tmd iCmi. Bimord. pp. 6, 7 : for examples, see 
the profiles on p. 326. LP*S,] 

CYMATIUM. [Cyma.] 

CYMBA {ttlfyS'fj) is derived from Hiiyios, a 
hollow, and is employed to signify any small kind 
of boat used on lakes, rivers, &c. (Cic. f>e Off. iii. 
14 ; Acn. vL 303.) It appears to have been much 
the same as the dudriop and scapha. 

CY'MBALUM a musical mstra- 

ment, in the shape of two half globes, which were 
held one in each liand by the performer, and played 
by being struck against each other. The word is 
originally Greek, being derived from a 

hollow, with which the Latin cymha, cymhium, Ac. 
seem to be connected. Several kinds of cymbals 
are foiuid on ancient monuments, and on tbo other 
hand a great many names have been preserved by 
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the grammarians and lexicographers ; but the de- 
scriptions of the latter are so vague, that it is im- 
possible to identify one with the other. A large 
class of cymbals was termed Kpovyara.^ which, if 
they w'cre really distinct from the KpSraXa, as 
Spohn and Lampe suppose, cannot now he exactly 
described. [Crotalum.] The annexed drawing 
of a Kpovya is taken from an ancient marble, and 
inserted on the authority of Spohn (AliscelL&ec. 1. 
art. 6, fig. 44). 



The Kpifi€aKa mentioned in the Homeric hymn 
to Apollo (161-— 164), were of this kind, played 
on by a chorus of Delians. The scubitla or tepov- 
7re(ta were also on the same principle, only played 
with the foot, and inserted in the shoe of the per- 
former ; they were used by liute-playerB, perhaps 
to beat time to their music. (Pollux, x. 33.) 
Other kinds of cymbals were, the reXaray^, an 
invention of Arcliytas, mentioned by Aristotle 
(/W. viii. 6), and its diminutive iFXaraycipwp^ 
which, from the description of Julius Pollux 
and Hcsychius (s. v,), appears to have been a 
child’s rattle: o|d^a'pa, the two parts of which 
Suidas tells us (s. v.) were made of different mate- 
terials for the sake of variety of sound: xordAw, 
mentioned in the fragments of Aeschylus, with 
several others, noted by Lampe in his work De 
Cymbalis, but perhaps without sufficient authority. 
TJie cymbal was usually made in the form of two 
half globes, either running ofi* towards a point so 
as to be grasped by the whole hand, or with a 



handle. It was commonly of bronirt, but smnfe- 
times of baser materia^ which Aristophaiiwt' 
alludes (Hama, 1305), The pr^oedifig woodoit 
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of a cyml 3 alistria h taken from an ancient marklc, 

and given on the authority of Lampe. 

The cyrnhal was a very ancient instrument, 
being used in the worship of C 3 'bele, Bacchus, 
Juno, and all the earlier deities of the Grecian and 
Roman mythology. It probably came from the 
East, from whence, through the Phoenicians, it was 
conveyed to Spam (compare hlartiaEs BoMicd 
Criimaia). Among the Jews it appears (from 
2 Clmm. V. 12, 13; Nehem. xii. 27) to have been 
an instrument in common use. At Rome we first 
hear of it in Livy’s account of the Bacchic orgies, 
which w'ere introduced from Etruria, (xxxix. 9.) 

For sistnmi^ which some have referred to the 
class of apnhala, see Sistrjm. [B. J.] 

CYRBEIS (K^pems). [Axones.] 
CYZICE^NUS OECUS. [Domus]. 
CYZICENUS NUMMUS. [Stater]. 


B. 

BACTYLIOTHF/CA (<5a/cTuXio0i?/cr)),acase or 
box where rings were kept. (Mart. xi. 59.) ^ The 
name was also applied to a cabinet or collection of 
jewels. We learn from Pliny (II. N. xxxvii. 5), 
that Scaurus, the step-son of Sulla, was the first 
person at Rome who had a collection of this kind, 
and that his was the only one till Pompey brought 
to Rome the collection of Mithridates, which he 
placed in the capitol. 

BA'CTYLUS (Sct/cTo\o?), a Greek racasuro, 
answering to the Roman dipUuit, each signifying a 
jimjer-hreaiii\ and being the sixteenth part of a 
foot. [Pes.] (See the Tables.) [P. S.] 

DADU'CHUS. [Eleusinia.] 

BAE'BALA or BAEDALEIA (SalSaXa, 5at- 
SdXeia), were names used by the (ireeks to sig- 
nify those early works of ait which were ascribed 
to the age of Daedalus, and especially the ancient 
wooden statues, ornamented mtli gilding and 
bright colours and real drapery, which were the 
earliest known forms of the images of the gods, 
after the mere blocks of wood or stone, which 
were at first used for symbols of them. (See 
IJicL of Greek and Rojmiu Biog., art, Daedalus^ 
voli. p. 928.) [B. S.] 

DAE'DALA (5ai5aAa), a festival, celebrated in 
Boeotia in honour of Ilcra, surnamed 
or TeXela (Pans. ix. 2. § 5), Its origin and mode 
of celebration are thus described by Pausaiiias (ix. 
3. § 1 , dec.) : — -Hera was once angry with Zieus, and 
withdrew herself to Euboea. . Zeus not being able 
to persuade her to return, wcf^; to Cithaoron, who 
then governed Plataeac, and who was said to be 
unequalled in wisdom. lie advised Zeus to get a 
wooden statue, to dress and place it upon a chariot, 
and to say that it was Plataea, the daughter of 
Asopiis, whom he was going to marry. Zeus fol- 
lowed the advice of Cithaoron, and no sooner had 
flera heard of her husband's projected marriage 
than she returned. But when, on approaching the 
chariot and dragging off the coverings, she saw the 
wooden statue, she was pleased with the device, 
and became reconciled to Zeus. In remembrance 
of this reconciliation the Plataeans solemnised the 
festival of the daedala, which owes its name to 
AaiSaXa, the nanm by which, in ancient times, 
statues were designated. (See preceding article.) 
Fausanias was told that the festival was held 
every seventh year, but he believes that it took 
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place at shorter intervals, though he was unable 
to discover the exact time. 

This festival was celebrated by the Plataeans 
alone, and was called the lesser Daedala (AaidaKa 
fjLiKpd), and was celebrated in the following man- 
ner : — In the neighbourhood of Alalcomcne was 
the greatest oak-forest of Boeotia, and in. it a 
number of oak trunks. Into this forest the Pla- 
taeans went, and exposed pieces of cooked meat to 
the ravens, attentively watching upon wliich tree 
any of the birds, after taking a piece of the meat, 
would settle ; and the trees on which any of the 
ravens settled, were cut down and woi’ked into 
daedala, i. e. roughly hewn statues. 

The great Daedala (AaidaXa geydXa)^ in the 
celebration of which the Plataeans were joined by 
the other Boeotians, took place every sixtieth year ; 
because at one time when the Plataeans were ab- 
sent from their country, the festival had not been 
celebrated for a period of sixty years, At each of 
the lesser Daedala fointecn statues were made in 
the manner described above, and distributed by lot 
among the towns of Plataeae, Coronehx, Thespiae, 
Taiiagra, Chaeroneia, Orchomenos, Lebadeia, and 
Thebes ; the smaller towns took one statue in 
common. The Boeotians assembled on the banks 
of the Asopiis ; here a statue of Hera was adorned 
and raised on a chariot, and a jmiing bride led the 
procession. Tlie Boeotians then decided by lot 
in what order they were to form the procesbioii, 
and drove their chariots away from the river and 
up mount Cithaeron, on the surainit of whicli an 
altfir Avas erected of square pitu'cs of wood, fittiui 
together like stones. I’ his altar was covered Avith 
a quantity of dry wood, and the towns, persons of 
rank, and other wealthy individuals, offered each 
a heifrr to Hera, and a bull to Zeus, with plenty 
of wine and incense, and at the same time placed 
the daedala upon the altar. For those who did 
not possess sufficient means, it was customary to 
offer small sheep, but all their offerings were burnt 
in the same manner as those of the wealthier pfU*- 
sons. The fire consumed both offerings and altar, 
and the immense fiamc thus kindled was seen fm* 
and Avide. 

The account of the origin of the daedala given 
by Fausanias agrees in the main points with the 
story related by Plutarch (ajnid Euseh. De Prae- 
paraU Emng. lii. p. 83, and Fragm. p. 759, &c. 
ed. Wyttenb.), who Avroto a Avork oiiitht^ Plataean 
daedala ; the only differenc<>! is that Plutarch re- 
presents Zeus as receiving his adAice to deceive 
Hera from Alalcomenes ; and that he calls the 
wooden statue hy Avhich the goddess Avas to be de- 
ceived Daedala, instead of Plataea. Phitarcli also 
adds some remarks respecting the meainsig of the 
festival, and thinks that the dispute between Zeus 
and Hera had reference to the physical revolutions 
to which Boeotia, at a very remote period, had 
been subject, and their reconciliation to the restor- 
ation of order in the elements, (See Creuy.er, 
Symbol, tmd Myihol. ii, p, 580, and Mliller’s Or- 
cAoot. p. 2R), dtc. 2d edit) [L. S.] 

DAMAEE'TION (AagapSrmp xpbffwp^ ti 
Sicilian coin, respecting which there is much dis- 
pute. Diodorus tells us (xL 26) that after Gclon’s 
great victory over the Carthaginians at Himera, his 
wife Damarete prevailed upon him to pant them 
moderate terms of peace ; and that the Cartlia- 
gindans, as a token of their gratitude, presented 
Damarete Avitli a golden crown of one hundred 
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talents’ weiglit ; upon receiving which, she struck another in consequence of its dilapidated state, the 
the coin, which was called, after her, da/napireiov, owner of the dilapidated property might he required 
and which contained ten Attic drachmae, and was to repair it or to give security against any damage 
called by the Sicilians TreurwcoprdMrpojf, from that might he caused by the state of his building, 
its weio-ht (Comp. Schol. ad Find. 01. li- 1.) The security (cautio) was demanded hy an actio in 
The story* is told somewhat differently by other factum, in all cases where the security could he 
wiiters namely, that Damarete and the ladies of required. Every person who was m possession of the 
the court gave' up their ornaments to be coined into property that was threatened, whether as owner or 
money m order to supply Gelon’s necessities during in any other right (but not a bonae fidei possessor), 
the war (Pollux, ix. 85 ; Hesych. s. w. could claim this cautio. (Dig. 39. tit. 2. s. 5. § 2 ; 

TiQv ) In an epigram ascribed to Simonides, who 13. § 5, 18 ; 13. § 4, 9.) The ownor of the ruinous 
was probably living at the court of Gclon at this property or any person who had a right therein, and 
verv time (Schol ad Find. Fylh. i. 155 ; Anth. FaL a bonae fidei possessor, might he required to give this 
vi *214 • No. 196, Schneidewin), it is said that cautio, which might he given by a simple promise 
Gdoii and his brothers dedicated to the Pythian or by giving sureties. The complainant had to 
xipollo after their victory over the barbarians, a swear that ho did not require the cautio calunmiae 
tripod Aaperiov where there can he^no causa (Dig. 39. tit. 2. s. 7 ; • non . k. k. 

doubt that Bentley is right in reading Aa/xap67too, se . faceiie . ivkaveuit. Tab. Vel. c. xx.) 
but It is not equally certain whether the last two If the defendant wiongfully refused to gi\e the 
lines of the epigiam arc not altogether spurious, security, the complainant was empowered to enter 
(Comp. Schneidewin, ad loc-^ and Btickh, MelroL j upon the property which threatened the damage, 
(iHtcX'Kc/i. p. 304.) At all events, tlie pa.ssagc is , and appar<mtly fur the purpose of protecting him- 
an nulication of the uniform tradition lespecling i self against it ; if this produced no result, the de* 
tins “ Dainarctiau gold;’’ exact liistory of feiidaiit was ejected, and the complainant was 
winch is of very little consequence compared with allowed to hike ])ossessi(m <»f the propiirty, and the 
the identification of the coinage to which the state- defendant lost all his rights to it. ^ 
inents refer. From all the discussion of this point If a ruinous house, (aedes ruhiosae) ftdl and 
])y Eckhel, Muller, Hussey, Bdckh, and others, damaged a neighbour before any cautio hud been 
th(' most probable conclusion seems to be that the given, all the rigiit that the damaged person had 
coin was of <pid and not of silver (although coins was to retain the materials that Iiad fallen on his 
of e(iual value were at some time or other struck land (Dig. 39. tit. 2. ss. 6, 7. 2, 8) ; but it seems 

in silver also), and that the statements which give that the owmer of the ruinous house could, i!‘ he 
its weight as fifty Sicilian litras, or ten Attic liked, pack up the matm-ials and cairy them ofT. 
drachmae, are to he understood, not literally of its (Cic. Tep. 4, In Verr. I 56 ; Inst 4. tit. B ; Thi- 
weiy/dj but of its value, as estimated by those baut, Ac. § 274, &c. 9th ed.) [G.L.] 

wA()hU of silver : in short, it was a gold coin, equal DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, The most 
in 'value to fifty litrae or ten Attic drachmae of ' usual form of proceeding in cases of Oammim in- 
silver ; that is, a half stater. (Eckhel, DocU Num. juria datum was hy the Lex Aquilia ( Dig. 9. tit. 2), 
Vet. vol. i. p, 250 ; Hussey, On Ancient Weights, which repealed all previous legislation on the Ruh- 
p. 57. &c. ; Bdckh, Metrohgiselie l/ntersuchaigen, ject. This Lex Aquilia was a plebiscitum, wliich 
p. 304, &c.) [T-S.J was proposed hy Aquirms, a triinmus plehis. If the 

' DAMIURGI. [Demiurgi.] owner of the damaged thing sued, there might ho 

DAMNUM. Damnum signifies generally any two cases. The damage miglit he done by cor- 
loss or damage which a person has sustained in Ins poreal contact of the wrongdoer (corpore), or by 
prop(*rty (damnum datum, factum), or damage something which ho directed, and done to another 
which he has reason to fear (damnum infectum). thing (coitus), so as to impair its value or destroy 
(Dig. 39. tit. 2. s, 2.) Damnum actually done is it ; and in this case there was the directa &ctio 
generally called damnum simply. The liability to Legis Aciuiliae. Tiio first chapter provided that 
inake good a loss is praestare damnum. if a man killed (injuria, that is, dolo aut culpa. 

The causes of damage are either chance, acci- Gains, iil 211) a slave or quadruped (quae pccudum 
dent (casus), or the free acts or omissions of rca- imracro sit) which belonged to another, he was 
sonahle human beings. (Dig. 9. tit. 2. s. 5. § 2.) bound to pay the highest value that the slave or 
If the damnum is caused by the just exercise of a animal had within the year preceding the unlaw- 
right, it is indirect. In any other case it is direct ful act. If the wrongdoer wilfully denied the fact 
or injuria datum ; and when it is injuria datum, of the damage, he was liable to make compensation 
there’ may be neither dolus nor culpa, or there may to double the value. The third cliapter provided 
he either one or the other. for the case of a slave or quadruped (qiiae pecuchmi. 

The obligation to make compensation for damage &c.) being damaged, or any thing else being 
arises either from dolus malus, culpa, and mora, damamul or destroyed. In this case he had to 
which in fact is included in culpa, and out of con- pay the highest ^ahle that the thing had within 
tracts. A man is not bound to make compensa- the thirty days preceding the unlawful act. If 
tion for indirect loss or damage (Dig. 39. tit. 2. the damage was done to a thing (carpus), but not 
s. 26 ; 47. tit. 9. s. 3. § 7); nor for direct damage, by a corpus, there was an actio utilis I^egis Aqui- 
if neither dolus nor culpa can be imputed to him, liae, which is also an actio in factum m on the 
as if he be mad. (Dig. 9. tit 2. a. 5. § 2, 30. § 3 ; case. Such a case would occur when, for 
Thibaut, %ifm, &c., 9th ed. § 103.) As to a man should pmposely drive hisnoighbours bcpt 
damage done by an animal, see Pauperiks. IG-L.j into a river and It should perish there. (Dig. % 
DAMNUM INFECTUM, is damage (dam- tit. 2. s. 7. § 3, 9.) i ‘ . 

num) not done, hut apprehended. (Dig. 39. tit. 2. If the thing ww not damaged^' W W hlTtter 
6. 2.) The praetor’s edict provided for such cJiscs. was damaged, there might be m 
If the building of one man threatened damage to as, for hismncc, if a, nma out 
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another man's slave who was hoand and so gave 
him the opportunity of escaping. A man who 
was not owner, might have an actio iitilis legis 
Aqiiiliae or in factum, if he had an interest in the 
thing, as a fnictuarius, usuariiis, a honae fidei pos- 
sessor, or a person who had received a thing as a 
pledge. 

If a man’s slave was killed, the owner might 
sue for damages under the Lex Aqiulia, and 
prosecute for a capital ofFciice. 

(Cic. Pro Roscio Comoedo^ e. 11 ; Gains, iii. 
210, &c. ; Inst. 4. tit. 3 ; Thibaii^ S^stem^ See,, 
.0th ed. § 551, &c. ; Rein, Das Edmische Private 
rrclit) [Cr. L.] 

DAMOSIA {SoLfioaia), the escort or suite of 
the Spartan kings in time of war. It consisted of 
his tent-comradcs (ctvcricTjvot,), to whom the pole- 
marchs, Pythians, and. three of the equals (5jjt.oioi) 
also heionged {Xen. Rep. Lae. xiii. 1); of the 
prophets, surgeons, flute-players, volunteers in the 
anny (Xen. Rep. Lac. xiii. 7), Olympian conquerors 
(Pint. Lyc. 2*2), public servants, &c. The two 
ephors, who attended the king on military expedi- 
tions, also formed part of the damosia. (Muller, 
Dorians, iii. 12, § 5.) 

I) AN ACE (SayaKyj), the name of a foreign coin, 
according to Ilesychius (s.v.) worth a little more 
than an obolos. According to some writers, it was 
a Persian coin. (Pollux, ix. 82, and TIomster. nr/ 
foe.) This name was also given to the oholos, 
which was placed in the mouth of the dead to pay 
the fcrr}’-man in Hades (Ilesych. s. v. ; Lucian, De 
Luctu, c. 10, Mart. Dial i. 3, xi. 4, xxii. 1.) At 
the opening of a grave at Same in Cephallcnia, a 
coin was found between the teeth of the corpse. 
(Stackelberg, Die Graher der Hdknen, p, 42 ; 
Becker, Chariktes, vol. ii. j). 170.) 

DANEISMA (Sdpeicrpa). [Fenus.] 

DAPIINEPPIO^RIA (Satpvp^opia), a festival 
celebrated every ninth year at Thebes in honour 
of Apollo, surnamed Tsmeniiis or Galaxius, Its 
name was derived from the laurel brandies (S‘4^m) 
wliich were carried by those who took part in its 
celebration. A full account of the festival i.s given 
by Prochis {Chreslomaih. p. ll). At one time all 
the Aeolians of Arno and the adjacent districts, at 
the command of an oracle, laid sic'go to Thebes, 
which ntis at the same t|me attacked liy the Pc- 
lasgian.s, and ravaged the neighbouring country. 
But when the day came on which both parties Imd 
to celebrate a festival of Apollo, a truce was con- 
cluded, and on the day of the festival they wtmt 
with laurd-bonghs to the temple of the god. But 
Foleraatas, the general of the Boeotians, had a 
vision in which he saw a young man who pre- 
sented to him a complete suit of armour, and who 
made him vow to institute a festival, to be ccle- 
liratcd every ninth year, in honour of Apollo, at 
which the Thebans, with laurel-boughs in their 
liands, were to go to his temple. When, on the 
third day after this vision, both parties again were 
engaged in close combat, Polematas gained the 
victory. He now fulfilled his promise, and walked 
himself to the temple of Apollo in the manner pre- 
scribed by th*; being he had seen in his vision. 
And ever since that time, continues Proclus, this 
custom has been strictly observed. Respecting the 
mode of celebration, he adds:*— At the daphne- 
phoria they adorn a piece of olive wood with gar- 
lands of laurel and various flowers ; on the top of 
it a brazen globe is placed, from which smaller 
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ones are suspended ; purple garlands, smaller than 
those at the top, are attached to the middle part 
of the wood, and the lowest part is covered with a 
crocus-coloured envelope. By the globe on the 
top they indicate the sun, which is identical with 
Apollo ; the globe immediately below the first, 
represents the moon ; and the smaller suspending 
globes are symbols of the stars. The number of 
garlands being 365, indicates the course of the 
year. At the head of the procession walked a 
youth, whose father and mother must be living. 
This youth was, according to Faiisanias (ix. 1 0. 
§ 4), chosen priest of Apollo every year, and called 
da<pP7]<i>6pos : he was always of a handsome figure 
and strong, and taken from the most distinguished 
families of Thebes. Immediately before this 
youthful priest walked his nearest kinsman, who 
bore the adorned piece of olive-wood, which was 
called KO}7rd. The priest followed, hearing in liis 
hand a lanrel-branch, with dishevelled and floating 
hair, wearing a golden crown on his head, a 
magnificent robe which reached down to his feet 
(Tro5i]prj$), and a kind of shoes called ^IcpucpdriSes, 
from the general, Iphicrates, who had first intro- 
duced them. Behind the priest there followed a 
choir of maidens with houghs in their hands and 
singing hymns. In this manner the procession 
wont to the temple of Apollo Ismenius or Galaxius. 
It would seem from Pausanias that all the hoys of 
the town wore laurel garlands on this occasion, 
and that it was customary for the sons of wealthy 
parents to dedicate to the god brazen tripods, a 
considerable number of which were seen in the 
temple by Pausanias himself. Among them was 
one which was said to have been dedicated tiy 
Amphitryon, at the time when Heracles was 
daphnephorus. This last circumstance shows that 
the daphnephoria, whatever changes may have 
be^'n subsequently introduced, was a very ancient 
festival. 

^ There was a great similarity between this fes- 
tival and a solemn rite observed by the Holpfiians, 
who sent every ninth year a sacred Imy to Tempo. 
This boy went on the sacred road (Pint. Quaest 
Or. 12), and returned liome as laurel-bearer (5«<^- 
p7j<p6pos) amidst the joyful songs of choruses of 
maidens. This solemnity was observed in com- 
memoration of the purification of Apollo at the 
altar in Tempo, whither lie had fled after killing 
the Pytlion, and was held in the montli of 4’liar- 
g(dion (probably on the sevtmth day). It is a very 
probable conjecture of Muller (Dor. ii, 8. § 4) tluit 
the Boeotian daphnephoria took place in the same 
month and on the same day on which the Delpliian 
hoy broke the purifying laurel-boughs in Tempo* 

The Athenians seem likewise to have celebrated 
a festival of the same nature, but the only mention 
we have of it is in Produs (ap. Photmm, p. 087), 
who says that the Athenians honoured the seventh 
day as sacred to Apollo, that they carried laurel- 
boughs and adorned the basket (xdwor, see Cank- 
PHOHos) witli garlands, and sang hymns to the 
god. Respectini^ the astronomical character of 
the daphnephoj’ia see Miiller, Orclom. p. 215, 
2d edit, j and Creuzor, Symbol, wnd MylhoL ii. 

[L.S.] 

DARl'''CHS,(2?ap«iK:dir), or, to give the name in 
full, (rrar^p Sapeticds, th stater of Dareim (Time, 
viii, 28), was a gold coin of Persia, stamped on one 
aide' with the figure of an archer crowned and 
kneeling upon one knee, and on the other with a 
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to ^ sovereign, or about IL ll iOc^. 1*7G 

far tilings. 

Very few darics Iiavo come clown to ns ; tlieir 
scarcity may be accounted for by the fact, tliat 
after the conquest of Persia, they wore meUed 
down and recoined under the type of Alexander. 

There were also silver darics, hearing the same 
devic(j as the gold, namely, the figure of an 
archer. (Pint Cm. 1 0 ; Aelian. V. If. i 22.) 
Their weights vary from 224 to 230 gmina: 
those of the latter weight must have been struck, 
as was not very unusual in old coinages, some- 
what above the true weight ; they seem to have 
been didracbms of the Babylonian or Egyptian 
standard. 

In allusion to the device of an archer, the 
darics were often called rtl^oraf, and it is related of 
Agesilaus, that, when recalled to Greece, he said 
that the Persian king had driven him out of Ask 
by means of 30,000 bowmen, referring to the sum 
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sort of qnadrata incusa or deep cleft. We know 
from Herodotus (iv. 160) that Dareius, the son of 
Hystaspes, reformed the Persian currency, and 
stamped gold of the purest standard ; and it is 
geneially believed that the dai’icus was so called 
from him. Plarpocration, however, says (s. v.) 
that the name was older than this Dareius, and 
taken from an earlier king. Gesenius (IfcLr. 
Xeavcow) supposes the name to be derived from an 
ancient Persian word signifying king, or royal 
palace, or the how of the king, in allusion to the 
figure stamped upon it. The best authors, how- 
ever, think that there is no sufficient ground for 
supposing either the name or the coin to be older 
than Dareius, the son of Hystaspes. (Bockh, 
Ifetf’oL (Jntersuch p. 129 ; Grote, IllUory of 
GVmo, \ol. IV, p. 820.) 

This coin had a verj’- extensive circulation, not 
only in the Persian empire, hut also in Greece. 
The pay given by C 3 'rus to the soldiers of Clear- 
clms was a dariciis a month (Xen. Anah. i, 3. 

§ 21) ; and the same pa}’" was oilered to tlu‘ same 
troops hy Tliimhrion, a Lacedaiunonian general 
{Ibid. vii. 6. § 1). In the later books of the Old 
Testament, the daricus is siipjiosed to lie mentioned 
under the names of adarkon (113*1*1^) and darke- 
mon (See 1 Chron. xxix. 7 ; Ezra, viii. 

27, 11 . 60 ; Nehem. vii. 70, 72.) 

All ancient authorities agree in stating that the 
clai-icus was the precise equivalent of the Lydian 
and Attic siater ; that is, it was equal in weight to 
two Attic drachmae. (llarpocr. ; Lex. 8eg. ; 
Siiid. ; Sehol. ad Amtoj^k Eecl. .508.) This, 
according to the ordinary ratio of gold to silver, 
10 : 1, would make its value equal to twenty silver 
draclirnae ; which agrees with the statement of 
Xiiiophon {Anab.i. 7. § 13 j comp. Amau. Anah. 
iv. 18). 

Five darics made a mina of silver, and 300 
darics a talent Xenophon also mentions half 
darics {'fjjULdapdiwvs, Anah. i. 3. § 21.) 

The value of the daricus in our money, computed 
from tlie drachma, is 1 6s. 7d. ; hut if i*eckoned hy 
compariHOU with our gold nione}'’, it is worth miu'ii 
more. The darics in the British Museum weigh 
]28'4 grains and 128'6 grains, respectively. 
Hussey {AncleM Bhq/A/s, &c. vii. 3) ea.Icii lutes 
the daricus as containing on an average aliout 123*7 
grains of pure gold, and therefore equal in value. 
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which was entrasted to Timociates the Rhodian to 
bribe the demagogues of Thebes and Athens to 
make his presence necessary at home. (Piut. Ages. 
15, Atiaa'. 20, Zacon. ApophlL p, 181.) Ary- 
andes, who was ajipoiiited governor of Eg^'^pt by 
Carabj-ses, is supposed to have been the ink who 
struck these silver coins, in imitation of the gold 
coinage of Dareius llystaspis. <lIerod, iv. 166.) 
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DPlUADU'CIfi (Se/caSouxm), the members of 
a council of Ten, who succeeded the Thirt}* in the 
supreme^ power at AtheiiB, xy^. 403. (Ilarpocrat. 
.‘i*. V,) They were chosen from the ten tribes, one 
from each (Xen. IfeJL ii. 4. §§ 23, 7i); but, 
though opposed to the Thirty, l{i(*y sent ambas^ 
sadors to Sparta to ask for assistance against 
Thnisybulus and the exiles. IlK'y remained 
maHtm of Athens till the party of Thras>biilu 3 
obtained possession of the. city and the deinoerae.y 
was restored. ( Lys. e, Mnitoailh p. 420 ; Wachs- 
ninth, IMkn. Aiferikmisk. vol i. a CM 6, 2d ed.) 

DKCA'RCinA or DKCADATiClUA 

3e/faSapxla), was a supremo council esta- 
blished in many of the Grecian cities by th© 
Laeedaemonians, who intt^tistod to it the wholo 
government of the stfite tlhler the direction of a 
Spartan hannost. It always consisted of the 
leading members of the aristocratical party. (Har- 
pocrat, /f.u. ; Schneider, ad ArMoL P<J, ii. 146, 
J47.) 7’his form of government U]jp(‘ars to have 
been first established by fjyBander at E{du‘stis, 
(Pint Ays*. 5} Wachswuth, ndhtt. AlkrdnmsL 
vol. i. p.517, 2(1 ed.) 

DECASMHS bribery. There 

were two actions for bribery at Athens: one, 
called ypaip-fi, lay against the person 

who gave the bribe ; and fcbo otluir, called 
or ypa^-^, against the person who re* 

ceived it, (Pollux, viii 42.) These actions ap- 
plied to the bribery of dtizeiiB in the public as-, 
scmblics of the people (avt/Sctcd^eip rV 
Acsch. 0 . Timarek p. 12), of the Meliaea or any ojf 
th<5 courts of justice, of the $QVkd}^ and of the puhlk 
advocates ((rvpny6poi^ Bom. o. it pJI3f, 

1 ). Demosthenes (he Puka I^g, m 343), in- 
deed, says that orators were forbiddeh’^y the kvt 
not merely to'abstam from reeoiTing gilts 

of the state, but evep to receive anyprf||^;' 

' 0 c?‘ ' 
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According to Aiistotle {apinl Ilmpocnd. s,v. 
^^hd(ojp)^ An^dus was the firyt person at Atlions 
who hri])cd the judges ; and ^^Q Icani from 
Plotai’ck {{’(trioL c. 14) that he did so, when he 
was charged of having heeii guilty of tieachery at 
Pylos, at the end of the Peloponnesian war. Other 
writers say that Melitiis w'aa the first person w'lio 
hrilied the judges. (Petit. Leg. Att, p. 427, and 
Duker’s note.) 

Actions for hrihery were under the jurisdiction 
of the thesmothetae. (Deni. c,ijfep/i. /. c.) The 
punibhment on conviction of the defendant was 
death, or payment of ten times the value of the 
gift received, to which the court might add an ad- ! 
ditional punishment (Trpocrri^'jjgta). Thus Demos- 
thenes was sentenced to a fine of 50 talents hy an 
action for hiihcry, and also thrown into prison* 
(Bockh, Pulil. Peon, of Athens, p. 384, 2d cd. j 
Meier, Ail. Process, p. 352.) 

DECASTYaX>S. [Templum.] 

DEC ATE (detcdrT)). [Degum ak.J 

DECITMPEDA, a pole ton feet long, used hy 
the agriniensores in measuring land. (Cic, Pro 31/L 
27 ; Hor. Carni. li. 15. 14 ; Cic. Philipp, xiv. ^.) 
Thus w'c find that the agrimensnres wore sometimes 
called (Cic. Plulipp. xiii. 18). The 

docempeda was in fact tlie standard laiid-measimc* 
[Actus ; AoRiiviENSoniivS.] 

DECEM PRIMI. [Senatus.] 

DECE'MVIlil, the Ten Men, the name of 
various magistrates and functionaries at Rome. 

1. Begem V iRi Legibus Scribendis, were ten 
persons, who wore appointed to draw up a code of 1 
laws, and to whom the whole government of the 
state w'as entrusted. As early as b. c. 462, a 
law was proposed hy C. Terentillus Arsa, that 
commissioners should he appointed for drawing up 
a body of laws ; hut this was violently opposed hy 
the patricians (Liv. lii, 0) ; and it was not till 
after a struggle of nine years that the patricians 
consented to send three persons to Gruiute, to col- 
lect such mfonnation respecting the laws and con- 
stitutions of the Greek states as might he useful 
to the Romans. (Liv. iii. 31.) They were ahaent a 
year ; and on tlieir return, after considmuble dis- 
pute between the patricians and ])leheiaus, ten 
eommis.sioners of tlio patrician order were ap- 
pointed with the title of decemviri legibus scri- j 
hendis,” to wiiom the revision of the laws was 
committed* All the other magistrate's were ob- 
liged to abdicate, and no exception was made men 
in favour of the tribunes ; for there is no reason to 
suppose, as Niebuhr has done, that the trihuw*- 
sliip was not given up till the second dcceinvirate 
(Cic. de Pap. il 36 ; Liv, iii. 32 ; Diouys. x. Bii). 
They wore thus entrusted with supreme power in 
the state* 

The decemviri entered upon their office at the 
hoginning of b. c. 4ol. They consisted of App. 
Claudius and T. Gcnucius Augmimis, the new 
consuls, of the praefectus urhi, and of the two 
cjuaesiores parricidii as Niebuhr conjectures, and 
of five others chosen hy the centuries. They dis- 
charged the duties of their office with diligence, 
and dispensed Juaticc with impartiality. Each ad- 
ministered the govornmeut day by day in succes- 
sion as during an interregnum ; and the fasces were 
only carried before the one who presided for the 
day. (Liv. iii. 3.1) The}’- drew up d body of laws, 
distributed into ten sections ; which, after being 
approved of hy the senate and the conn lia,' were 
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engraven on tables of metal, and set up in the 
coinitiuin. 

On the expiration of their year of office, all 
parties were so well satisfied with the manner in 
which they had discharged their duties, that it was 
resolved to continue the same form of government 
for another year ; more cspcci.ally as some of the 
decemvirs said that their work was not finished. 
Ten new decemvirs wore accordingly elected, of 
whom Appius Claudius alone hclougcd to the former 
body (Liv. hi. 35 ; Dionj’-s, x. 53) ; and of liis 
nine new colleagues, NieLiihr thinks that five w'cro 
plebeians. These magistrates framed several new 
laws, which were approved of hy the centuries, 
and engraven on two additional tables. They 
acted, however, in a most tjTannical manner. Each 
was attended by twelve lictors, who carried not 
the rods only, hut the axe, the emblem of sove- 
reignty. They made common cause with the patri- 
cian party, and cuminitted all kinds of outrages 
upon the persons and property of the plebeians and 
their families. When their year of office expired 
they refused to resign or to appoint successors. 
Niebuhr, however, considers it certain that they 
were appointed for a longer period than a year ; 
since otherwise they would not have been required 
to resign their office, but iiitcrrcges would at the 
expiration of the year have stepped into their place. 
This, however, does not seem conclusive ; since the 
decemvirs wore at the time in possession of the 
whole power of the state, and would have pre- 
vented any attempt of the kind. At length, the 
unjust decision of App. Claudius, in tlie case of 
Virginia, which h'd her father to kill her .with his 
ow’n hands to save her from prostitution, occasioned 
an iiiHUiToction of the people. The decemvirs 
wtTC in consequence obliged to resign their office, 
u. c. 44f) ; after which the usual magistracies were 
rC'f‘stahlished. (Niebuhr, llkl. (f Pome, vol. ii. 
pp. 300 — 35() ; Arnold, I/ist of Pome, vol. i. pp. 
250—313; Bcckcr, Pommit. Altertlmm. vol ii. 
part ii. pp. 126 — 136.) 

The ten tables of the former, and the two tables 
of the latter decemvirs, together form the la'ws of 
the Twelve Tables, of which an account is given 
in a separate article, [Lex Duodecim Tab,] 

2. Decemviri Litibus or Stlitibur Judigan- 
Dis, wiiio mfigistrat(‘S forming a court of justice, 
which took cognizance of civil cases. From Pom- 
poniits (f/e Grip. Jnr. tit. 2. s. 2. §20) it 

would appe*ar that they were not instituted till the 
year b. g. 202, the time when the triumviri capi- 
tales were first appointed. Livy (iii. 55) however 
mentions decemvirs as a })lebeiau magistracy very 
soon aftcT the legislation of the Twelve 'Ihiblcs ; 
and while Niebuhr {IlisL of Roma ^ vol ii p. 324, 
^lic.) refers these decemvirs to the dccemviral 
magistrates, who had shortly before been abolished, 
ami thus abides by the aceoiint of Pompon ins, 
Gyttling {(Jmch. dar Pom. Plaatm. p. 241, &c,) 
bclievea that the decemvirs of Livy are the d<y 
cemviri Utibtis judicandis, and refers their insti- 
tution, together with that of the centumviri, to 
Servius Tullius. [Cbntubivirl] ^ Ihit thejiistory 
, as well as the peculiar Jurisdiction of this court 
during the time of the republic are involved in 
inextricable obscurity. In the time of Cicero it 
still existed, and the proceedings in it took place 
in the ancient form of the sacramemtum. (Cic. pro 
Cwdn. 33, pro Dom. 20.) Augustus transferred 
to these decemvirs the presidency in the courts of 
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tlie ccntumTiri. (Suet. Aii(j. 3G ; Dion Cass, 
hv. 26.) During the empire, this court had juris- 
diction ill ca])ital matters, which is expressly 
stated in regard to the decemvirs. 

3. Decemviri Sacris Faciundis, sometimes 
called simply Decemviri Sacrorum, were tlie 
members of an ecclesiastical collegium, and were 
elected for life. Their chief duty was to take care 
of tlie Sibylline hooks, and to inspect them on all 
important occasions, by coinraand of the^ senate. 
(Liv. vii. 27, xxi. 62, xxxi. 12.) Virgil (Aen. 
vi. 73) alludes to them in his address to the Sibyl 
- — “■ Lectos sacrabo viros.” 

Under the kings the care of the Sibylline books 
was committed to two men (d/tumt'in) of high 
rank (Dionys. iv. 62), one of whom, called Atilius 
or Tullius, was punished by Taripiiuius, for being 
imfaitliful to his trust, by being sowed up in a sack 
and cast into the sea. (Dionys. L c, ; Val. Max. i, 
1. § 13.) On the expulsion of the kings, the care 
of these books was entrusted to the noblest of the 
patricians, who were exempted from all military and 
civil duties. Their nurnher was increased about 
the year 367 b. c. to ten, of whom five were chosen 
from the patricians and five from the plcheuuiH. 
(Liv. vi. 37, 42.) Subsct|uently their nuiulicr was 
still further increased to fifteen {(jtundi'cemvin) ; 
hut at what time is uncertain. As, however, there 
were decenu iri in B. c. 32, when the capital was 
hiunt (Dionys. /. c.), and we read of quindoceinviri 
in the time of Cicero (ad Fcm. viii. 4), it appears 
prohahle that their nurnher was increased from ten? 
to fifteen by Sulla, especially as wc know tiuit he 
increased the inimbcrs of several of the other cccl(‘- 
siastical corporations. Julius Caesar added one 
more to their nurnher (Dion Cass. xlii. 51) ; but 
tins precedent was not followed, as the collegium 
appears to liavo consisted afterwards of only fifteen. 

It was also the duty of the decemviri and 
qumqucviri to celebrate the ganu's of* Apollo (Liv. 
X. 8), and the secular games. (Tac. An/t. xi. 11 ; 
llor. Carm.Sacc. 70.) They wm'C, in fact, con- 
sidered jiriests of Apollo, whence each of them had 
ill his house ahroime tripod dedicated to that deity. 
(Serv. ad Vmj. Acn, iii. 332.) 

4. Decemviri Aoiiih Dividbnbjh, were Bome- 
tiiues appointed for distributing the pulihc laud 
among the citizens, (Liv. xxxi. 4, xlii. 4.) 

DhlCKNNATAA or DECE'NNIA, a festival 
celebrated with games every ten y<*urs hy the 
Koman emperors, ''J'his festival owed its origin 
to the fact that Augustus refused the sajireine 
power when offered to him for his life, and would 
only consent to accept it for ten years, and when 
these expired, for another period of ten years, and 
so on to the end of his life. The memory of this 
comedy, as Gibbon has happily called it, was pre- 
served to the last ages of the empire hy the festival 
of the Decamalia^ wliich was solemnised hy sub* 
s<‘quont emperors every tenth year of tlicir reign, 
although they had received the imporium for life, 
and not for the limited period of ten years. (Dion 
Cuss. liii. 16, liv. 12, Iviii, 24, Ixxvi. 1 j Trebell 
Poll, Salmiin^ 3, (Jallim. 7.) 

Dl'lCIMA^TIO, was the selection, by lot, of 
every tenth man for pnni slim ent, wlien any number 
of soldiers in the Roman army had been guilty <if 
any crime. The remainder usually had barley 
allowed to them instead of wheat. (Polyh. vi. 38 ; 
Cic. CluenL 46.) This punishment does not appear 
to have been often inflicted in the early times of 
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' the republic ; but is frequently mentioned in the 
civil wars, and under the empire. It is said to 
have been revived by Crassus, after being discon- 
tinued for a long time. (Pint. (^rass. lb.) For 
instances of this pimishment, sec luv’-. ii. 59 ; Suet. 
A Ziff. 24, GalLa, 12 ; Tacit. IlhL i. 37 ; Dion 
Cass. xli. 35, xlir. 27, 33. 

Sometimes only the twamticth man was punished 
(n'ccsimufio^ortiie hundreth {crukumaUo, Capitol 
Macrui. 12). 

DECI M ATRXJS. [ Q niNauATRUS.] 

DECHE'TUM, seems to mean tliat wliich is 
determined in a particular case after examination 
or consideration. It is sometimes applied to a de- 
termination of the consuls, and sometimes to a de- 
termination of the senate. A dccretiim of the 
senate would seem to differ from a seinitus-coii- 
sultum, in the way above indicated : it was limited 
to the special occasion and circumstances, and this 
would be true 'whether the deeretum was of a 
judicial or a legislative character. But tliis dis- 
tinction in the use of tlie two words, as applied to 
an act of the senate, was pm'haps notalv\ays ob- 
, served. Cicero (adFtzm. xiii. 56) opposes edictum 
to decn^tum ; between which theit' is, in tins pas- 
sage, apparently the same analogy as betwemi a 
consultum and deeretum of tlie senate. A de- 
cretnm, as one of the parts or kinds of eonstitutio, 
was a judicial decision in a case iK'fore the sove- 
roign, when it was carried to the auditorium 
prineijus by way of appi^al. ihuilus wrote a work 
in ^six J)ook.s on tlie.He Imperiales fciententiai*. 
Gains (iv. 140), wlum he is spiakmg of interdicta, 
says that they arc properly called decrcia, "^cum 
(praetor aut jiroconsul) fieri aliquiil jubet,” and 
interdicta when he forbids. A judex is said ‘’‘con* 
deninart‘,” not decenien*,” a word which, in 
judicial procmMlings, is appropriate to a magistmtus 
wlio has jnriMdiclio. [ ( I L, j 

DE'CiJMAE (sc. the tithuH paid in 

th(‘ stat(‘ hy the occupiers of the ager publicus 
[A(;kr J’’nBr,ujrr.s{ : Ikouh* the Puhlleani are also 
called Decumaui from their j'linuing these tithcai. 
(.PniinieAM.] 

A similar syKlem bkmviso existed in Greece* 
Pcisistrutus, for instance, impowai a tax of a tenth 
on th(‘ lauds of the Athenians, which theBeisLtra- 
lidae lowered to a twentieth. (Time. vi. 54.) ''i'ho 
same priuciplti wa,s also applied to religiouB pnr- 
posc.s: thus Xeiifqihon subjected the occupiew 
(roh Kal mpmviJ.knm) of the hunl ho 

purchased near Scillits, to a payment of tithes in 
support of a tmnple of Artemis, tin* goddess to 
wliom the purchuse-mom^y was dedicated ; the 
Delian Apollo also receivinl tenths from the 
Cyclades. (Xmi. Aum'/a v. 3. § 11 ; CalHnu //y/wa 
iA’/. 272, Rpaufmim,) That nta,iy such chargof 
originatoil in comjuest, or something similar,, may 
he inferred from the Htateniciit of llerodotas (vii 
132), that at £lu» time of the Persian war ih» cem- 
fedemto Greeks mado a vow, by whWii all the 
states who hud surnmdered tlmmseivcs to th® 
onomy, were subjected to the paymeat of tithoi 
for the use of the god at Delphi, 

The tenth (rh of conf!«ated 

pnrty was also mimilmm applied to similar ob- 
jects. (Xen. /ML 17. § 11.) Thc,|ithes of the 
public lanils liclonging to Atkms wcirt 'feriimd out 
as at Itoinc lo contractors, oallcd the 

tenn wm applied to tbe qqllcilbttA 

but the callinp were, m wc tnight snppoic, -cltoii 
' &o t ' 



3G8 DEJECTI EFFUSIVE ACTIO, 
nnited in fhc same person. The title BeKarevral 
is applied to both. A d^Kdryj or tenth of a dif- 
ferent kind was the arbitrary exaction imposed by 
the Athenians (b. c. 410) on the cargoes of all 
ships sailing into or out of the Pontus. They lost 
it by the battle of Aegospotami (b. c. 405) ; but it 
was re-established by Thrasybulus about b. c. 301. 
This tithe was also let out to farm. (Demosth. 
c. Lep- p. 475 ; Xen*. Hell. iv. 8. § 27, 31.) The 
tithe-house for the receipt of this duty was called 
^eicar€vr7)pLov : to sail by necessity to it, napayco- 
yid^eiv. (Bdckh, Fiibl. Econ. of Athens., p. 3*25, 
&c., •2iKled.) [R. W.3 

DECEMA'NI. [DECUMxtE.] 

DECUNCIS, another name for the dextans. 
[As, p. 140, b.] 

DECUTIIA. [Exercitus.] 

DECU'RIAE JUBICUM. [Judex.] 
DECURIO'NES. [Colonia ; Exercitus.] 
BECU'RRERB. [Funds.] 

BECUSSIS. [As,p. 140,b.] 

BEDICA'TIO. [Inaugubatio.] 
BEDITFCIT, are one of the three classes of 
li])crtmi. The lex Aclia Sentia provided that, if a 
slave was put in bonds by his master as a punish - 
ment, or branded, or put to the torture for an 
offence and convicted, or delivered np to fight with 
wild beasts, or sent into a Indus (fad iaf onus), or 
put in confinement (cuslodia)^ and then manumitted 
either by his then owner, or by another owner, he 
merely acquired the status of a pcrcgriniis dediti- 
cius, and had not oven the privileges of a Latinus. 
The peregrini dediticii were those who, in former 
times, had taken up arms against the Roman 
people, and being conquered, had surrendered 
themselves. They were, in fact, a people who 
were absolutely subdued, and yielded uncon- 
ditionally to the conquerors, and, of course, had no 
other relation to Rome than that of subjects. The 
form of deditio occurs in Livy (i. 37). 

The dediticii existed as a class of persons who 
were neither slaves, nor cii os, nor Latini, at least 
as late o,s the time of UJpian. Their civil condi- 
tion, as is stated above, was formed by analogy to 
the condition of a conquered people, who did not 
individually lose their froednni, but as a community 
lost all political existence. In the case of the Volsci, 
Livy inclines to the opinion that the four thousand 
who w(‘re sold, w<‘re slaves, and not dediti. (Uaiiis, 
1 1 3, &c. ; UlpianuK, AVf/c/. tit. 1 . s. 11.) [G, L.] 
BEDI'TIO. f Dediticii. 1 
BEDUCTO^RES. [AMBiTua] 
BEFEXSO^RES. [Provincia.] 

BEUniUTUM. fViNUM.] 

BEICELISTAE (S^ixeAmrat), [Comoedia.] 
DEIOMA (SeZy/ia), a particular place m the 
Peiraeeus, as well as in the harhours of otluT 
stat(‘s, whore merchants exposed samples of their 
goods for sale. (Harpoemt. a. k?. ; Pollux, ix. 34 ; 
Aristoph. Equit .974 ; Dem. c. Lucr. p. 932* 20 ; 
Theophr* V/uir. 23.) The samples themselves were 
also called. def77tata. (Pint. Hemosik. 23 ; Bdckh, 
Ih/bl. EoofL of A thcn.% ji. 58, 2nd. ed.) 

BE.I ECTtJM EEFUSUM. [BeJEcti Epeu- 
siVE Actio.] 

DEJECTI EFFUSIVE ACTIO. If any 
person threw or poured out anything from a place 
or upper chamber (emuaculum) upon a road which 
was frequented by passengers, or on a place where 
people used to stand, and thereby caused any 
damage, the praetor's edict gave the injured 
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person an actio in duplum. The action was against 
the occupier. If several persons inhabited a 
caenaculum, and anji^ injury was done to another 
hy a thing being thrown or poured out of it, he 
had a right of action against any of them, if the 
doer was uncertain. The damages recoverable 
were to double the amount of the damage, except 
in the case of a liber, when they were fifty aurei, 
if he was killed ; and any person might sue for the 
money within a year, but the right of action was 
given in preference to a person ciijiis interest,” 
or to affines or cognati. If a man was only in- 
jured in his person, the damages were “ quantum 
ob earn rem aequum jiidici videbitur eum cum quo 
agatur condemnari,” which included the expenccs 
of a medical attendant, loss of time, and loss of a 
man’s earnings during the time of his cure, or loss 
of future earnings by reason of his having been 
rendered incapable of making such earnings. If 
injury was caused by a tbmg being thrown from a 
ship, there was an actio utilis ; for the words of 
the edict are, Unde in eum locum quo volgo iter 
fiat vcl in quo consistatur, dejcctum,” &c. 

The edict applied to things which were sus- 
pended over a public place and which by their fall 
might injure people. It allowed any person to 
bring an action for tlie recovery of ten aiirci 
against any person who disregarded this nile of 
the edict. If a thing .so suspended, fell down and 
injured any person, thcic was an actio against 
him who placed it there. 

As many of the houses in Romo were lofty, and 
inhaliited to the top by the poor (Cic. A</r, ii. 
35 ; Ilor. Ep, i. 1. 91 ; Juv. SaL x. 17), and 
probably as there were very imperfect means for 
carrying off rubbish and other accumulations, it 
was necessary to provide against accidents which 
might happen by such things being thrown through 
the window. According to Labeo's opinion, the 
edict only applied to the daytime, and not to the 
night, which, hov/ever, was the more dangerous 
time for a pa.sser-by. (Dig. 9. tit. 3 ; Dig. 44. 
tit. 7. s. 5. § 5 ; Inst. 4. tit. 5 ; Juv. iff. '2(18, 
&c.; Tlffbant, &c. §56G, 9th ed.) [G.L.] 

DEILIAS GRAPTIE' (SeiAlav ypaefij), the 
name of a suit instituted against soldiers who 
had been guilty of cowardice. (Aesch. c. Clestph. 
p. 5CG ; Lya. c. Alnb, pp. 5*20, 5*25.) The pre- 
sidmicy of tlio court belonged to the strategi, and 
the <!Oiirt was composed of soldicr.s who had served 
in the campaign. (Lys. c. Ahik p. 521.) The 
punishment on conviction appears to have been 
drtfda . Compare AstuatEiak Gbapiie. 

DEIFNON (dHTTPCfv). [Coisna, | 

DELA'TOE, an informer. The delatores, 
under the cmpiTors, were a class of men who 
gained their livelihood by informing against their 
follow-dtiKens. (Snet. Tib. 61, Doin. 1 2 ; Tacit. 
Amt. IV* 30, vi. 47,) They constantly bronglit 
forward false charges to gratify the avarice or 
jealousy of the different emperors, and were con- 
sequently paid according to the importance of the 
informatiori which they gave. In some cases, 
however, the law specified the sums which were 
to be given to informers. Thus, when a murder 
had been committed in a family, and any of the 
slaves belonging to it bad run away before the 
quaestio, whoever apprehended such slaves re- 
ceived, for each slave whom ho apprehended, a 
reward of five aurei from the property of the de- 
ceased, or else from the state, if the sum could 
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Bot be raised from the property of tbe deceased* 
(Dig. 29. tit. S. s. 25.) In the senatus consiiltuin 
quoted by Froutiniis {De AqtiacducL), the infoniicr 
received half of the penalty in which the person 
was hned who transgressed the decree of the senate. 
There seems also to have been a fixed sum given 
to informers by the lex Papia, since we are told 
that Nero reduced it to a fourth. (Suet. Mer. 10.) 

The number of informers, however, increased so 
rapidly under the early emperors, and occasioned 
so much mischief in society, that many of them 
were frequently banished, and punished in other 
ways, by various emperors. (Suet. Tit. 8, JJoin. 
9 ; Mart. i. 4 ; Plin. l^aizer/. 34 ; Brissoiiius, A7it. 
Select, iii. 17.) 

DELECTUS. [Exercitus.] 

DE'LIA (S^Am), the name of festivals and 
games celebrated at the gieat panegyris in the 
island of Delos, the centre of an amphictyony, to 
which the Cyclades and the neighbouring lonians 
on the coasts belonged, (iluni. Ifi/inu. t?i Apoll. 
147, &c.) Tins anipluotyoiiy seems originally to 
liave been instituted simply fur the purpose of re- 
ligious worship in the common sanctuary of Apollo, 
the Trarpifos of the lonians, who was behe\ed 
to liave been bom at Delos. The Delia, as u])- 
pears from the Hymn on Apollo (compare Thucyd. 
lii. 104; Pollux, IX. (>1), hud existed from very 
earlv times, and were celebrated every fifth year 
(Pollux, viii. 104), and as Bdckh siqiposeH, with 
great probability, on the sixth and seventli days of 
Thargelion, the birthdays of Apollo and Arti'iins. 
The members of the amphictyony assembled on 
these occasions (ideiapovv) in Delos, in long gar- 
ments, with their wives and children, to worslup 
the god with gymnastic and musical contests, 
clioriises, and dances. That the Athenians took 
part in these solemnities at a very early period, 
is evident from the Deliaslac (afterw'ards called 
^scapoi) mentioned in the laws of Solon (Athcn. vl 
p. 234) ; the sacred vessel (^^copls), moreover, 
which they sent to Delos every year, was said to 
be the same which Theseus had sent after his re- 
turn from Crete. (See the commenUitors on Plato, 
CriiOf p. 43, c.) The Delians, during the cidebra- 
tion of these solemnities, performed the oifico of 
cooks for those who visited their island, whence 
they were called ’EXeoSuraf (Athen. iv. p. 173). 

in the course of time the celebration of this 
ancient paiicgyris in Delos had ceased, and it was 
not revived until 01, 88. 3, when the Athenians, 
after having purified the island in the winter of 
that year, restored the ancient solemnities, and 
added horse-races which had never before taken 
place at the Delia. (Thucyd. I a.) After this re- 
storation, Athens being at the head of the Ionian 
confederacy took the most prominent part in tlio 
celebration of the Delia ; and though the islanders, 
in common with Athens, provided the choruses and 
victims, the leader {&,pxiB^iapo$)^ who conducted 
the whole solemnity, was an Athenian (Pint Nze, 
3; Wolf, DiifwI. ad D$mo$tk Lept. p. xc.), and 
the Athenians had the superintendence of the com- 
mon sanctuary. fAMPHiCTYOisrs.] 

From these solemnities, belonging to tho great 
Delian panegyiis, we must distinguish the Imeir 
Bella, which were celebrated every year, probably 
on the 6'th of Thargelion. The Athenians on this oc- 
casion sent the sacred vesecl {^mpis), which the 
priest of Apollo adorned with laurel branch( 5 s, to 
Delos. The embassy was called ; and those 
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who sailed to the island, ibewpol ; and bcfoiv' they 
set sail a solemn sacrifice was ofFered in the Delion, 
at Marathon, in order to obtain a happy voyage. 
(Muller, Doc. ii. 2. § 11.) Duimg the absence of 
the v(‘ss(d, which on one occasion lasted 30 days 
(Plat. Phacdon, p. 58 ; Xen. Memo'mh. iv. 8. § 2), 
the city of Athens was piiiified, and no criminal 
was allowed to be executed. The lesser Delia 
W'cre said to have been instituted by Theseus, 
though in some legends they are mentioned at a 
much earlier period, and Plutarch {Tkes. 23) re- 
lates that the ancient vessel used by the founder 
himself, tliough often repaired, was preserved and 
used by the Athenians down to the time of Deme- 
trius Plialereus. (Biickh, Pabl Emu. of Ath. p. 
214, &.C. 2d edit. ; Thirl wall, Hht. of Greece, \oL 
lii. p.217.) [L. S.l 

DELICTUM. [Crimen.] 

DELPllI'NIA (SchcjAvia), a fcNtlval of the 
same expi.itory character as the ApoUonia, which 
was celebrated in \arious towns of Greece, in 
honour of Apollo, surnamed D< phiiiius, who was 
considered by the lonians as their bebv rrurpepos. 
The name of the god, as well as that of hio fes- 
tival, must be derived from the beliel’ of the an- 
cients that in the lieginning of the month of Mmiy- 
chion (jirohahly identical with the Aegiiietan 
Deljiliiniuh) Apollo came through the thdile of 
Pa^^as^us to Delphi, and lagan tlie battle with 
Delphyne. As he thuK assumed the character (jfa 
wrathful god, it was thought necessary to appease 
him, and tin* Ihdphiina, accoi’fUngly, were cele- 
hrated at Athens, as well as at other places where 
his worship had been adopted, on the (Jib of Mtiny- 
chimi. At Athens seven boys and girls earned 
olive- branehes, bound uith white wool (eallcd tho 
keTTipia), into the Delphinium. (Pint, T/ntiS. 18.) 

The Delphinia of Aegina arc numtioiied by tho 
scholiast on Pindar (P///k viii. 88), and from his 
remark on another passage (Objmp, vii. 15 J), it is 
clear that they were cehdmited with contests, 
(Compare Diog. Lacrt. J7/. 7'kd. c, 7 ; Milller, 
Bor. il. 8. § 4.) Concerning the celebration of the 
Delphinia in other plants nothing is known ; but 
we have ri'ason to suppose that tiie rites observed 
at Athens and in Aegina were common to all 
festivals of the same name. See Mliller, Aepnd. 
p.152. [L.S.1 

DELPinS (SeAiplv), an instrument of naval 
warfare. It consisted of a largo mass of iron or 
load suspended on a beam, which projected from 
the mast of tiie ship like a yard-arm. It was used 
to sink, or make a hole in, an enemy’s vessel, by 
heing popped upon it when alongside. (Aristoph. 
JCtpiiL 759; Time. vii. 41 ; Schol. tid /or.; 
Ilesych. s . ».) There seems no necessity for sup- 
posing that it was iimdo in tho shape of a dolphiu. 
Bars of iron used for balluHt are at the pi'osent day 
calk'd pigs,” though they boar no resemblance to 
that animal. Probably tho B&Keplv^s were hoisted 
aloft only whem going into aotion. We may also 
conjecture that they were fitted, not so mnolif to 
the swift (rax^Mi) triremes, as to tho military 
transports ((rrparLd^Tides, B7rkirdya>yci\ for tho 
sailing of the formin' would he much impeded by 
so largo a weight of mrital. At any rate, those 
that Thucydides speaks of wore not on the ti> 
remos, but on tho 6XtcdBm» 

DELUBRUM. ftMumm.] 

DEM ARCH I (Hpapxotk fho chief magistrates 
of tho demi in Attic% and said to feavo 

c c S 
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■been first appointed, by Cleisthencs. Their duties 
were various and important. Thus, they convened 
meetings of the demiis, and took the votes upon 
all questions under consideration • they had the 
custody of the X7]^Lapx^f^hp ypafifiar^^op, or hook 
in which the members of the demus were enrolled ; 
and they made and kept a register of the landed 
estates (xoipici) in their districts, whether belong- 
ing to individuals or the body corporate ; so that 
whenever an ela-fpopd, or extraordinary property* 
tax was imposed, they must have been of great 
service in assessing and collecting the quota of 
eacli estate. Moneys due to the demus for rent, 
&:c. were collected by them (Dcin. c. Mub. p. 1318), 
and it may safely be allowed that^they were* em- 
ployed to enforce payment of various delits and 
dues claimed by the state. For this purpose they 
seem to have had the power of distraining, to which 
allusion is made by Aristophanes {Ntib. 37). In 
the duties which have been enumerated, they sup- 
planted the naucrari (pavKpapoi) of the old con- 
stitution ; their functions, however, were not con- 
fined to duties of this class, for they also acted as 
police magistrates : thus, in conjunction with the 
dicasts of the towns (^uccLcrral Kara S^aous), th<‘y 
assisted in preserving peace and order, and were 
required to bury, or cause to be buried, any dead 
bodies found in tbeir district : for neglect of this 
duty they were liable to a fine of 1000 drachmae. 
(Dem. 6*. jMatxi)\ lOOO. 22.) Lastly, they seem to 
have furnished to the proper authorities a list of 
the members of tbe toiviiship who were fit to serve 
in war {icarakdyous eVonjerarro, Beinosth. c. 
Polya, p. 1208 ; Ilarpocr. s. v. ; Poll. viii. 118 ; 
IC, J-Ieinnann, Gnecli. Stuittmltcrth. § 111 ; 

Bbckh, Puhlio Peon, of Athens^ pp. 157, 512; 
Schomann, De Gomiiub\ p. 376, &;c.).^ Demarchi 
was the name given by Greek writers to the 
lioman tribunes of the plebs. [R. W.] 

DEMENS. [CuEATOR.] 

DEMENS UM. 1 Sisiivus.] 

DEME'NTIA. [Curator.] 

DEME'TRIA (Si?gi?Tpia), an annual festival 
which the Athenians, in 307 b. c., instituted in ho- 
nour of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who, together with 
his father Antigonus, were consecrated under the 
title of saviour gods. 1 1 was celehrated every year 
in the month of Miinychion, the name of which, us 
well as that of the clay on which the festival was 
held, was changed into Demetrion and Demetna.s. 
A priest ministered at their altars, and conducted 
the solemn procession, and the sacrifices and games 
with which the (estival was celehrated. (Diodor. 
Sic. XX. 46; Pint D&ndr. 10,46.) To honour 
tbe new god still more, the Athenians at the same 
time changed the name of tlie festival of the Dio- 
nysia into that of Demetria, as the young prince 
was fond of hoiuing himself compared to Dionysus. 
Tlio demetria mentioned by Athenacus (xii. p. 
536) are probably the Dionysia. Respecting the 
other extravagant flatteries which the Athenians 
heaped upon Demetrius and Antigonus, see Athcn. 
vi. p. 252 ; Herm. PoUt. Ant. of (heem^ § 175. n, 
6, 7, and 8 ; and Thirl wall, llhl. ofGreem., vol. vii. 
p. 331. [L. B.] 

DEMINU^TIO CAPITIS. [Caput.] 
DEMIOPIWTA (BrifiAvpara., sc. wpdyfMara 
or K'rdiyp.rd)^ was property confiscated at Athens 
and sold by pmblic auction. Tho confiscation of 
property was one of tho most common sources of 
revenue in many of tho Grochm states 5 and Aris- 
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tophancs (J’esp. 559, with Schob) mentions the 
SrjjitiorpaTa as a separate branch of the puldic re- 
venue at Athens. An account of such pro[)erty 
was presented to the people in tbe first asseinblv 
of every prytaneia (Pollux, viii. 95) ; and lists of 
it were posted upon tablets of stone in diherent 
places, as was the case at Elousis, with the cata- 
logue of the articles which accrued to the temple 
of Demeter and Persephone, from persons wlio 
had committed any offence against these deities. 
(Pollux, X. 97.) Many monuments of this kind 
wore collected by Greek antiquarians, of which an 
account is given hy Bockli (Piibl. Eao'n.of Athen'f., 
pp. 107, 392, 2d edit.) and Meier {Da Bonis JJuni- 
natorum^ p. 16*0, &c.). 

DEMIURGI (brifMiovpyoL), These magistiatcs, 
whose title is expressive of their doing the service 
of tho people, are by some grammarians stated to 
have been peculiar to Dorian states ; but, perhaps, 
on no authority, except tho form Sagioupyob 
Miillcr {Doriaiis^ vol, li. p. 145) observes, on the 
contrary, that they were not uncommon in tho 
Peloponnesus, hut they do not occur often in the 
Dorian states.’’ They existed among tho Eloians 
and Mantmoiaiis, with whom they seem to have 
been the chief executive magistracy (ol ^rjpdovpyoi 
Kal ■)] IBovk'^^ K. T. A., Time. v. 47). We also read 
of demiurgi in the Achaean league, who protiaiily 
ranked next to the .strategi. | Achaicum Foudu.s, 
p. 5, K] Officers named or iippt'i* 

demiurgi, were sent by the Corinthians to manage 
the government of their colony at Potidaea. (Time, 
i. 56.) [R. W.j 

DE'MIfJS (5/}/.UOS). [ToilMENTOM.J 

DEMOCRATIA {bTii^oKparia), that form of 
coimtitution in which the sovereign political power 
is in the hands, of the demus, or commonalty. In 
tho article Aristouratia tho reader will find 
noiicv'd the rise and nature of the distinction be- 
tween the politically privileged class of nobles and 
the commonalty, a chiss personally free, thoiigli 
without any constitutionally recogumed political 
power. It was this commonalty which was ])ro- 
perly termed the demus (8%oy). The natural 
and inevitable effect of the progress of society 
being to diminish, and finally do away with, those 
distinctions between the two claBses, on which the 
original difference in point of political power w.is 
founded, when the demus, liy tlieir inercusi ug 
munbors, wealth, and inteiligeiice, had raised 
themselves to a level, or nearly so, in real power 
and importance with tbe originally privileged class, 
now degenerated into an oligarchy, a struggle was 
sure to ensue, in which the demus, unhvss oviu*- 
borno liy extraneous inff nonces, was certain to gain 
the mastery. The sovereign power of the demus 
being thms established, the government was termed 
a democracy. There might, however, be two 
modifications of the victory of the commonalty. If 
the struggle between the classes had been pro- 
tracted and fierce, tho oligarchs wore commonly 
expelled. This was frmpiently the case in the 
smaller states. If tho victory of the commonalty 
was achieved more by tho force of moral power 
than by intestine warfare and force of arms, 
through the gradual concessions of the few,” tho 
result (as at Athens) was simply the entire oh- 
litomtioR of tho original distinctions. This fom of 
tho constitution waa still, in the most literal sense 
of the term, a doinocmcy ; for as wealth and birth 
no longer formed the title to political power, though 
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tlie wealthy and noble still remained citizens of 
the commonwealth, the supreme power was to all 
intents and pnrposes in the hands of the class for- 
merly constituting the domiis, hy virtue of their 
being the more numerous. (Aristot. Pol. iv. 4, 
p. 122, ed. Gottlmg.) When the two classes 
were thus equalised, the term dcniiis itself was 
ficquently used to denote the entire body of free 
citizens — “the many,” in contrast with “the 
few.” 

It is obvious that, consistently with the main- 
tenance of the fundamental principle of the supreme 
power being in the hands of the demus, various 
modifications of the constitution in detail might 
exist, and diflercnt views might bo held as to what 
was tlic perfect type of a democracy, and what was 
an imperfect, or a diseased form of it, Aristotle 
{Pol, iv. 3) points out that a democracy cannot lie 
defined hy tlio mere consideration of mimb(;rs. 
For if the wealthy were the more numerous and 
possessed the siiprcinc power, this would not be a 
domocracy. A demoenu'y is rather, when every 
free citizen is a memher of tlic sovereign ^body 
{?>rjiJ.os ecTiV orav ol ekevOepoi iclfpioL Sxrip). 
This definition he expresses in a more ^accurate 
form thus : eerri Sr/fiofcparla jul€P tirav ot ck^liOcpoi 
Kal &iropoi rrXeious opres fct'jpioi rijs apxvs Sxrip. 
It would still bo a democracy if a eerhiiu amount 
of property were reipiisite for filling tlio public 
offices, provided the amount were not largo. 
{Pol. iv. 4, p. 122, ed. Giittl.) A Polileia itsrif 
is one species of democracy (Pol. iv. 3. p. 117), 
democracy, in the full sense of tlic word, being a 
sort of ‘Trap^ieSacris of it. But for a perfect and 
pure democracy it was necessary that no free 
citizen should be debarred on account of his in- 
feriority in rank or wealth from aspiring to any 
office, or exercising any political function, and that 
each citizen should bo allowed to follow that mode 
of life which ho chose. (Arist. Pol. iv. 4, vi. 1.) 
In a passage of Herodotus (iii. 80), whore wc pro- 
bably have the ideas of the writer himself, the 
characteristics of a demficracy are specified to be — 
1. equality of legal rights {IcopoiAri ) ; 2. the ap- 
pointment of magistrates by lot ; 3. the acooiint- 
ability of all magistrates and officers ; 4. the refer- 
ence of all public matters to the decision of the 
community at large. Aristotle also {Rk'L i. 8. 
§ 4) says : iVri Sk drjjHOKparla fihv Tokir^la ip ^ 
KX'ljpep diapifJLOvraL apx^s, okiyapxl^ iy § 
ot kurh riprifidrooK In another passage (PoL vi. I), 
after mentioning the essential principles on which 
a democracy is based, he goes on to say ; “ TIic 
following points are characteristic of a democracy ; 
that all magistrates should bo chosen out of the 
whole body of citizens ; that all should rule each, 
and each in turn rule all ; that either all magistra- 
cies, or those not requiring experience and profes- 
sional knowledge, should bo assigned by lot ; that 
there should ho no property qualification, or but a 
very small one, for filling any magistracy; that the 
same man should not fill the same office twice, or 
should fill offices but few times, and but few of- 
fices, except in the case of military command® ; that 
all, or as many as possible of the magistracies, 
should hoof brief duration ; that all citizens should 
be qualified to serve as dieast® ; that tho supreme 
power in everything should reside in the public 
assembly, and that no magistrate should be en- 
trusted with irresponsible power except in very small 
matters. (Comp, Plat Mettp, viii. pp. 358, 302, 
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303, Lep.^ iii. p. CflO. c. vi. p. 757, c.) Aristotle 
{Pol IV. ^3, 4, 5, vj. 1,2) describes the canons 
iiiodifications whicli a democracy may assume. Jt 
is somewhat curious that neither m practice nor m 
theoiy did the representative system attract any 
attention among the Greeks. 

That diseased form of a democracy, in which 
from the practice of giving pay to the 'poorer citi- 
zens for their attendance in the pulilic asseinhly, 
and from other causes, the predominant party in 
the state came to he in fact the lowest class of the 
citizens (a state of things in which the democracy 
in many respects resembled a tyranny : see Arist. 
iW. iv. 4) was by later writers (Polyb. vi 4, 57; 
Plat, de Mo7iarch. c. 3) termed an Ockhcrucp 
{oxkoKparla — the dominion of the mob); but the 
term is not found in Aristotle. (Wachsmuth, 
ITeUenhrlic Alierthmndi. c. 7, 0; K. F. Her- 
mann, JLehrhudb dcr (Jrieclt. Sluots(xltorth'umej\ 
§§ 52, 6G — 72; Thirlwall, //fis/ory q/‘ Greece.^ voL i. 

iO.) [C. F.M.] 

DIOMONKTRA'TIO. [Actio.] 

^ r>KMOPOIK'TOS (SijyUOTrotijTos), tlio name 
given to a foreigner wlio was admitted to the rights 
ol citizeusliip at Atliens by a decree of the jicopli', 
on account of services rendered to the state. Such 
citizens wmv, however, e.siciudcd from tho phra- 
triacj^and could not hold tho ofiices of cither archuii 
or priest (Doin. c. A\>uiT. p. i:i7fi), hut were re- 
gistered in a phylc and deme. [Civitas, GuiSUK, 
p. 288, b.l ' 

BFlMti'SH (3T?g4{noi), public slaves at Athens, 
who wore purchased by thc‘ state. vSomc of tin m 
filled suhordiuaLe places in the asHemlily and courts 
of justice, and w’ero also employed as hd-ahls, 
checking clerks, &c. They were uhiially calh'd 
dijp6(riot ohcirai^ and, as wo hum froiu Ulpiau 
(ad JJem. Olpdii. ii. p. 15), worn taught at the 
expense of the state to qualify them for the dis- 
charge of such duties as havo been inoationed. 
(iJemsterh. nd Polfm. ix. 1 0 ; Muussac. ud /A/r- 
ptx'mLs.v. d7ip6(rm; Fetitus, Lep. Alt p. 342.) 
Ah riu'so public slaves did not belong to any one 
individual, they appear to have possessed cortaia 
legal rights which private slavcH had not. (Meier, 
Aft Proms, pp. 481, 51)0 ; Aescliin, c. 7'inmmk 
pp.ry, 85.) 

Another class of public slaves formed tho city 
guard ; it was their duty to preserve order in the 
public assenibly, and to remove any person whom 
the Frytaneis might order. (KSchneider, Ad Xon. 
Mem. iii, 0. § 1 ; Plato, Pmlmp p. 310, ami IJein- 
dorPsnote; Aristoph. Aehum. 54, with the com- 
mentators.) They arc generally called bowmen 
(ro^Srm) j or from tho native country of the ma- 
jority, Scythians ; and also SpeuBinums, 

from the name of the person who first established 
the force. (Pollux, vfii 131, 132 ; Photius, 
ro^drat,) There were also among them many 
Thracians and. other barharians. They originally 
lived in tents in the market-placxj, mid afterwards 
upon the Areiopa,gus. Their officers Iiad the name 
of toxarehs (rd^apxotk Their number was at first 
300, purchased soon after the battle of Salamis, 
but wm afterwards ineroasod to 1200. (Aeechin. 
nepl p. $35 ; Andoc* JM Pm. p. 03 ; 

UUdkhyPutt Moon, of PP‘207, 208^ 2d 

edit) 

DEM CIS. Tho word originally in dicated 

a district or of knd, and is oy soiu derived 
, from as If it sipifkd wi watM 

c c 4 
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off from tlie waste,” just as our word town comes, 
according to Horne Tooke, from the Saxon verb 
“•tynan,” to enclose. (Arnold, ad Thuc. vol. i. 
Appendix, in.) It seems, however, more simple 
to connect it with the Boric Sa for ya. In this 
meaning of a country district, inhabited and undor 
cultivation, hrifxos is contrasted with '7rdA.iv : thus 
we have Stjjudv re 7 rdA. 1 v re (Hes. Op. et 

Dies^ 527 ) ; but the transition from a locality to 
its occupiers is easy and natural, and hence in the 
earlier Greek poets we find Sil/iov applied to the 
outlying country population, who tilled the lands of 
the chieftains or inhabitants of the city ; so that 
and urokirai came to be opposed to each 
other, the former denoting the subject peasantry, 
the latter, the nobles in the chief towns. 

The Demi (o! in Attica were subdivisions 
of the tribes, corresponding to our io 2 M.s/dps or 
Inmdnds. Their institution is ascribed to Theseus; 
but we know nothing about them before the age 
of Cleisthenes, who broke up tko four tribes of the 
old const] tuiion, and substituted in theii- place ten 
local tribe.s ((pykairowiKai)^ each named after some 
Attic hero. (Herod, v. 6'd, 69.) These were sub- 
divided each into ten deini or country parishes, 
possessing each its principal town ; and in some 
one of these demi were enrolled all the Athenian 
citissons resident in Attica, with the exception, 
perhaps, of those who were natives of Athens itscl 
(Thirlwall, Ilisk of vol. ii, p. 74.) These 

subdivisions corresponded in some degree to the 
vavKpapiai of the old tribes, and were, according 
to Herodotus, one hundred in number; but as the 
Attic demi amounted in the time of Stralio (ix. p. 
B96, c.) to 174 , doubts have been raised about this 
statement. Niebuhr has inferred from it tliat the 
tribes of Cleisthenes did not originally include the 
whole population of Attica, and “ that some of the 
additional 74 must have been cantons, which had 
previously been left in a state of dependence ; by 
far the chief part, howeicr, were houses (y4vr]) 
of the old aristocracy,” which wore included in the 
four Ionian tribes, but, according to Niebuhr, were 
not incorporated in the ten tribes of the “rural 
commonalty,” till after the time of Cleisthenes, 
This inference, however, seems very questionable ; 
for the number of the demi might increase from a 
variety of causes, such as the growth of the popu- 
lation, the creation of new tribes, and the division 
of the larger into smaller demi ; to say nothing 
of the improbability of the co-cxistcnce of two 
different orders of tribes. “Another fact, more 
difficult to account for, is thg . transposition by 
which demos of the same tribe were found at op- 
posite extremities of the cotintr/.” (Thirlwall, l.o,, 
and app. i. vol il) The names of the different 
demejs were taken, some from;' the s’<^ief towns in 
them, as Marathon, Elensis, 'ah4, Acfitenae ; some 
from the names of houses dr such as the 
Daedalidae, Boutadao, dec. The , ingest of all 

was the demus oj[ ^-chamae, which 'ih the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, was^so' 'extensive as to 
supply a force of no ^ less thdn three thousand 
heavy-armed men- (Comp. Thuc. il 191.) 

In explanation of their constitution and relation 
to the state in general, wc may observe, that they 
formed independent corporations, and bad each 
their several magistrates, landed and other pro- 
perty, with a common treasury. They had like- 
wise their respective convocations convened by the 
DmmrcU (SfjpLapxotX in which was transacted 
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the public business of the demus, such as the leas- 
ing of its estates, the elections of officers, the re- 
vision of the registers or lists of Demoiae (Snyuorai), 
and the admission of new members. [Demarchi ] 
Moreover, each demus appears to ha\e kept what 
was called a iKKkrja-iacTTLKSsj or list of those 
Bemotae who were entitled to vote at the general 
assemblies of the whole people. In a financial 
point of view, they supplanted the old “ naucra- 
ries ” of the four tribes, each demus being required 
to furnish to the state a certain quota of moiuy, 
and contingent of troops, whenever necessary. 
Independent of these bonds of union, each demus 
seems to have had its peculiar temples, and reli- 
gious worship (Sn/xornca lepd, Paus. 1 . 51 ; Pollux, 
viu. 108), the officiating priests in which were 
chosen by the Bemotae (Bern. c. Euhul. p. 131 3) ; 
so that both in a civil and religious point of view, 
the denii appear as minor communities, whose ma- 
gistrates, moreover, were obliged to sulimit to a 
5o«:ipa<n«, in the same way as the public officers 
of the whole state. But besides the magistratt's, 
such as demarchs and treasurers {raplai), elected 
by each parish, we also read of judges, who were 
called ducaa-ral Korrh diipovs : the number of tlicse 
officers, originally thirty, was afterwards increased 
to forty, and it appears that they made circuits 
tlirongh the different districts, to administer justice 
in all cases wlu're the matter in dispute was not 
more than ten drachmae 111 value, more important 
questions being reserved for the diairTjraL (Hudt- 
walckcr, p. 37.) 

On the first institution of the demi, Clcistbem^s 
increased tlie strength of the 5f;/coy, or commonalty, 
by making many new citizens, amongst whom are 
said to have been included not only strangers and 
resident foreigners, but also slaves. (Ari.sfc, PoL 
hi. ].)^ Now admission into a demus was neces- 
sary, before any individual could enter upon his 
full rights and privileges as an Attic citizen ; and 
though in the first instance, every one was enrolled 
in the register of the demus in which his property 
and residence lay, this relation did not continue to 
hold with all the Bemotae ; for since a son was 
registered in the demus of his real or adoptive 
father, and the fonner might change his residence, 
it would often happen that the members of a 
demus did not all reside in it. Still this would 
not cause any incouvonience, since the meetings 
of each demus were not held within its limits, but 
at Athens. (Dem. 0 . EulmL p. 1 30*2.) No one, 
however, could purchase property situate within a 
demus to which he did not himself belong, without 
paying to the demarchs a fee for the privilege of 
doing so (iynrririKdp)^ which would, of course, 
go to the treasury of the demus. (Bbckh, PuOL 
Emn. of Athens^ p, 297, 2nd cd.) 

‘Two of the most important functions of the 
general assemblies of the demi, were, the admis- 
sion of new members and the revision of the 
names of members already admitted. The register 
of curolmont was called, Kii^iapx^kdp ypapparuop^ 
because any person whose name was inscribed in 
it could enter upon an inheritance and enjoy a 

A - 4. A rr.-': -- , ■ , ■ 

* noXA,ohji ical 5odk&vs 

fieroiKovs* TMa passage has given rise to much 
dispute, and has been - considered by many critics 
to afford no sense ; but no emendation which has 
been proposed is bettor than the received text See 
GrotCj JUistorp o/Qreem^ vol iv. p. I 70 . 
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patrimony, tlie expression for wliieli in Attic j 
Greek was ri^s ^X^ipov, | 

keing c(]^oivaIciit to the Roman phrase adtic hetc- 
ditatenu These registers were kept hy the de- 
marchs, who, with the approbation of the niemhers 
of the demus asserahled in general ^meeting, in- 
serted or erased names according to circumstances. 
Thus, when a youth was proposed for enrolment, 
it was competent for anj^ demote to olijcct to his 
admisbion on the ground of illegitimacy, or non- 
citizenship, by the side of either parent. The 
Demotae decided on the validity of these objec- 
tions under the sanction of an oath, and the ques- 
tion was determined by a majority ot votes. (Dein. 
G. Euh. p. 1318.) The same process was observed 
when a citizen changed his demus in conseciuence 
ot adoption. (Isaeus, Dg ApoU, HereiL p. 66’. 1/.) 
Sometimes, however, a deinarch was biibcd to 
place, or assist in placing, on the register of a 
demus, pci'bous who laid no claim to citizeiuhip. 
(Deinostli. c, LgocIl. p. 1 0.9 1.) lo remedy this ad- 
mission of spunous citizens {Trap€yypa.7rroi) the 
dia'^'{](pLO'Ls was instituted. [^Diau.seI'OISIs. j 
Lastly, crowns and otln'r honorary distinctions 
could be awarded by th(‘ demi in the same way as 
by the tribes. (K. E. Hermann, GNcrh. *S7aw'.s'- 
(ilfGii/h §111, Ac.; Wach.snuith, HdlGu. A /hr 
Ihumdi. vol. 1 . p. 544 , Ac., 2ud ed. ; Lcah<‘, The 
J)(>m of AUikti^ London, 1841, 2nd ('d. ; Uo.vs, 
JJiG Dotnen ran A itika.) ^ ^ 1 it. “W. | 

DENA'llIUS, the principal silver coiu^ninong 
the Romans, was so called hecau.se it was originally 
equal to ten a.sac.s ; but on the reduction <tf tlio 
wmgbt of the as [A.s], it was made equal to six 
teen asses, exci'pt in mililaiy pay, in which it was 
still reckoned as equal to ten ass(% (Plin. //. iV. 
xxxiiL 13.) The denarius was first coined five 
years before the first Punic war, B. c. 2(jf). ^^[Aii- 
GENTUM.] There were originally 84 denarii to a 
I»ound(Plm.i/. A^.xxxiii. 4(5; Cclsus, v. 17.§1), 
but .subscfiueutly f)(i. At wbattime this reduction 
was made in the weight of the denarius is uncertain, 
as it is not mentioned in history. Some have con- 
jectured that it was completed in Nero’s reign ; imd 
Mr. Hussey (Auclcni WeiykLs^ &c. p. 137) justly 
remarks, that Suetonius {JuL 54) proves that 84 
denarii went still to tin* pound, about the year ii.c. 
50 ; since if wc reckon 06 to the pound, the pro- 
portion of the value of gold to silver is 7*8 to 1, 
which is incredibly low ; while the value on the 
other supposition, 8’f) to 1, is mox*e proba,ble* Com- 
pare Aroentum. 

Mr. Hussey calculates the average weight of the 
denarii coined at tlie end of the common wtialth 
at 00 grains, and those under the empire at 52’5 
grains. If wo deduct, af the average, of the 
weight for alloy, from the denarii of the common- 
wealth, there will remain 58 grains of pure silver ; 
and since the shilling contains 80^7 grains of pure 

silver, the value of tlio host denarii will bo 

of a shilling, or' 8*6245 > pence ; which may be 
reckoned in round numbers 8|<i. If the wamc 
method of reckoning be applied to the later 
denarius, its value will be about t'5 imneoj or 7^1 
(Hussey, pp. 141, 342.) 

The Roman coins of silver wbni W one time as 
low down as the fortieth pari of the denarius, the 
teruncius. They were, the pdmrifM or half de- 
narius, the sestertius or quarter denarius [Skstbe- 
TiuaJ, theUbeila or ientn of the denarius (equal to 
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BlirnSH MUSEUM. ACTUAL SIZE. WEIGHT 
60*6 GRAINa 


BRITI.SII MUSEUM. ACTUAL SIZE. WEIGHT 

58*5 GRAINS. 

the as), tbc smhcUu or half iibella, and the icnin- 
cius or (juarter libella. 

'I'he qumnrius was also called mioriafiis (Cie. 
Pro Foul, 5), from the impression of a figure of 
Victmy which it bore. Iriiny (TLN. xxviii. 13) 
says that V ic to riati were first coined at Rome in 
punsuniici' ot the lex Clodia; and that previous to 
that time, they wt*re imported as an article of trade 
from Illyria. 'I'heGlodiu.s, who jjropo.sed tliis hiAV, 
is sup{fo.M‘d to have been tlie penson who obtained 
a triunqdi for ids vicLorles in Istria, ‘whence he 
brought home a large* sum of money (Inv. xli. 13); 
which would fix the first coinage of the victoriati 
at Rome, b. c. 177'; that is, 92 years after the first 
.silver coinage. 

If the denarius weighed fiO grains, the teruneins 
would only have wifighed gr, j which would 
have he(‘n so small a coin, that some have doubted 
whether it was ever colacil in silver ,* far wo 
know that it was coined in copper, [Ah.} But 
Varro JmL v. 1 74, ed. liliiller) namiss it 

among the silver coins with the libella and som- 
bella. It is, however, irnprobabloThat the tenin- 
ciiis continued to be coined in silver after tho as 
had b<*en reduced to ^ of the denarius ; for 
then tlie t(‘mnclus would have been -g^th of the 
denarius, whereas Varro only describes it as a 
subdivision id Ilbelh^ when the latter was of 
the denarius. In the time of Cicero, the libella 
apiKsars to have been the smallest silver coin in use 
(Cie, Pro, Tiosa, Com. c. 4) ; and it is frequently 
used, not merely to express a silver coin equal to 
the as, but any very small sum, (Plant. Cas, ii. 5. 
7, Oupt» V, L 27.) 'dronovius {De. Sfsteriii% ii, 2), 
however, maintains that there was no such coin as 
the libolla wlmb Varfio wrote ; but that the word 
was'fised to signify the tenth part of a sestertius, 
specimens of the libella are now found. 

If the denarius be reckoned in value the 
other coins which have been meirtioned, will be of 
the following value ; y- 




Farth- 

Tonmeins ^ . 


*53125 

Bomhella .... 


1*0625 

Libella ..... 


2*125 

Sestertius . * . 

2 

•5 

Quinarius or Victoriatiis 

4 

1 

Xlenariw .... 

8 

2 


It has been freqtmntly stated that the denarias 
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is equal in yalue to the drachma ; but this is not 
quite correct. The Attic draclmia was almost 
equal to whereas we have seen that the 

denarius vas but little above The later 

drachmae, however, appear to have fallen off in 
weight ; and there can be no doubt that they were 
at one time nearly enough equal to pass for equal. 
Gronovius has given all the authorities upon the 
subject in his De Sesterliis (iii. “2). 

The earliest denarii have usually, on the oh- 
vorse, the head of Home with a helmet, the 
Dioscuri, or the head of Jupiter. Many have, on 
the reverse, chariots drawn by two or four horses 
(hif/ae^ rpiadn/iae)^ whence they are called respect- 
ively hipairmd quadrlpati^ sc. mimmi. [Bigatus.] 
Some denarii ivere called sermti (Tacit. Germ. 5), 
because their edges were notched like a saw, which 
appears to ha'o been done to ju’ove that they were 
solid silver, and not plated. Many of the gentile 
denarii, as those of the Aelian, Calpurnian, Pa- 
pinian, Tiillian, ami numerous other gentes, arc 
marked with the numeral X, in order to show 
their value. 

Pliny (ILN. xxxiii. 13) speaks of the denarius 
aureus. Gronovius (IJe Sfbfer. iii. 15) says, that 
this coin was never struck at Home ; but there is 
one of Augustus in the British hlusoum, weigliing 
00 grains, and others of less weiglit. Tin* aierage 
wcu’ght of the common aureus was 120 grains. 
[Aurum.] lu later times, a copper com was 
called d(‘narius. (Ducang(s s. n. Dejutrius.) 
DENICAG.es EE'JGAE. [Eeriak] I 
DENTAG.E. [Ahatrum.] | 

DENTTFIU^CIUM (d5ovTdrpi/.t/ia), dentrifice 
or tooth-powder, appears to have been skilfully 
prepared and generally used among the Homans. 
A variety of substances, such as tlio bones, hoofs, 
and horns of certain animals, crabs, egg-shells, and 
the shells of the oyster and the murex, constituted 
the basis of the preparation. I fiiving been pre- 
viously burnt, and sometimes mixed with honey, 
they were reduced to a fine powder. Though 
fiincy find superstition often direct«‘d the choice of 
tliese ingredients, the addition of nstringonts, such 
as myrrh, or of nitre and of hartshorn ground in a 
raw state, indicates science wliich was the result of 
experience, the intention Ixdng not only to clean 
the teeth and to render them white, but also to fix 
them when loose, to strengthen the gums, and to 
assuage tooth-ache. (Plhi, //. N. xxviii. 49, xxxi. 
4G, xxxii. 21, 2(1.) Pounded pumice was a more 
dubious article, though ITiny (xxxvi. 42) says, 
lltilissinm hunt cx his d(wtifricia,” [J. y.JI 
DBIPENBI ACTIO. [iNtiEdESMO.J 
DBPOHTA'TIO. [ExsruuM.l 
DEPO'Srn ACTIO, [Depuhitum.] 
DEPO'SrrUM. The notion of depositnm is 
this; a moveable thing is givem by one man to 
another to keep until it is demanded back, and 
wltfiout any reward for the trouble of keeping it. 
The party who makes the depositum is called de- 
pomms or depmtin\ and he who receives the thing 
is ealh'd deponi farms. The act of deposit may bo 
purely v(d tintary ; or it may bo from necessity, as 
in the case of lire, ahipwreckj or other casualty. 
The depoHitarius is bound to take care of the 
thing which he has eonsmted to receive. He can- 
not use the thing unless ho has permission to use 
it, (^ither by express wmh or by necessary im- 
plication. If the thing is one quae usu non con- 
temnifcur,’'’ twd it is given to a person to bo used, 
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' the transaction becomes a case of locatio and con- 
ductio [Locatio], if money is to be paid for the 
use of it ; or a case of commodatum [Commoda- 
tum], if nothing is to he paid for the use. If a 
bag of money not scaled up is the subject of the 
depositum, and the dcpocitarins at any time asks 
for permission to use it, the money becomes a loan 
[Mutuum] from the time when the permission 
is granted j if the deponens proffers the use of the 
money, it becomes a loan from the ’time when tlio 
dcpositarius begins to use it. (Dig. 12. tit. 1. s. 9. 
§ 9, S- 1 0.) If money is deposited with the condition 
that the same amount be returned, the use of it is 
tacitly given. If the depositum continues piu'cly a 
depositum, the depositarius is hound to make good 
any damage to it which happens through dolus or 
culpa lata ; and he is bound to restore the thing 
on demand to the deponens, or to the person to 
whom the deponens orders it to be restored. If 
several persons had received the deposit, they were 
severally liable for the whole (in solidmn). The 
remedy of the deponens against the depositarius, is 
by an actio deposit! directa. The depositarius is 
entitled to be secured against all damage which 
he may have sustained through any culpa on the 
part of the deponens, and to all costs and expenses 
incurred by his charge ; and his remedy against 
the deponens is by an actio deposit! contraria. 
The actio was in diiplura, if the deposit was made 
from necessity ; if the depositarius was guilty of 
d(»lus, infamia was a consequence. (Inst. 3. tit. 14 
(15) ; Cod. 4. tit. 34 ; Dig. Id. tit. 3 ; Cic. de Ofl'. 
i. 10 ; Juv. Sat. xni. GO ; Dirksen, Ifebarsiaht, &c, 
p. 597 ; Thihaiit, Spstejn, See. § 480, &c. 9th 
ed.) [G. L.] 

DESERTOH, is defined by Modestiims to be 
one qui per prolixum terapus vagatus, redneitur,'” 
and differs from an emansor^ qui diu vagatus ad 
custiu egrcditiir.” (Dig. 49. tit. 16. s. 3.) Those 
who deserted in time of peace, wore punished by 
loss of rank, coiporal chastisement, fines, ignomini- 
ous dismission from the service, &c. Those who 
left the standards in time of war wore usually 
punished with death. The trmsfugae, or deserters 
to the enemy, when taken, were sometimes de- 
prived of their hands or feet (Liv. xxvi. 12), but 
generally were put to death. (Lipsius, De MUiL 
Horn. iv. 4.) 

DESIGNATOR. [Funtjs.] 

DKSMOTETIION (SetrgwWipioj/). [Oargee.] 

DESPOSrONAUTAE (Secr^roo'mvaoTcw.) [Ci- 

VITAS.] 

DESTTLTOR (atro^c^TTjs, peraSdrris)^ lite- 
rally “ one who leaps off,” was applied to a per- 
son who rode several horses or chariots, leaping 
from one to the other. As early as the Homeric 
Times, wo find the description of a man, who keeps 
four horses abreast at full gallop, and leaps from 
one to another, amidst a crowd of admiring spec- 
tators. (II. XV, 679—684.) In the games of the 
Roman circus this sport was also very popular. 
The Homan desuitor generally rode only two 
horses at the same time, sitting on them without a 
saddle, and vaulting upon either of them at his 
])leasure, (laid, Orifl. xviii. 39.) He wore a hat or 
cap mado of felt. The taste for those exercises was 
carried to so great an extent, that young mm of 
the highest rank not'Only drove bigae and ijuad- 
rigae in the circus, but exhibited these feats of 
horsemanship. (Suet. JuL 39.) Among otber na- 
tions this species of equestrian dexterity was 
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applied to the purposes of war. Lirv mentions a 
troop of hoise in the Nunndian army, in winch 
each soldier was siii)plie(l with a couple of lioiscs, 
and in the heat of battle, and wlieii clad in ar- 
mour, would leap with the greatest ease and cele- 
rity from that which was wearied or disabled upon 
tlie back of the horse which was still sound and 
fresh, (xxiii. 29). The Scythians, Amienians, and 
some of the Indians, were skilled in the same art. 

The annexed woodcut shows three figures of 
desiiltores, one from a lironze lamp, piihlished by 
Bartoli (Anticlie Lveerue Sepolcrali^ ^ i. 24), tlie 
others from coins. In all these the rider wears a 
pilous, or cap of felt, and his horse is without a 
saddle ; hut these examjdes prove that he had the 
use both of the whip and tlie rein. On the coins 
wo also observe the wreath and palm-branch as 
ensigns of victory. Y,] 



DETESTA^TIO SACRORUM. |OENs.j 
BEAnRlSOaiUIM. ICAinmNA.] 

DEUNX. { A.s, p. J40, h ; LiimA.] 
BEXTANS: lAfi, p. 140, h ; BjimA.] 
BIABA'l’E'iU A (^ia6aTijpta)<i a sumficn of- 
fered to ZeuB and Atliena by the kings of Spurtn, 
upon passing the fronti(‘rs of Ijawuhumnm with 
the conmiand of an army. If the victims were 
unfavourable, they disbanded the army and re- 
turned borne. (XojL Ue liqh Luc. xl 2 j Thuc* 
V. 54, 55, 110.) 

BIABE'MA a white fillet used to 

encircle the head {fasda ulhu, VaL Max. vi. 2. 
f 7). The indention of this oniamcnt is by Pliny 
(yii. 57) attributed to ** Idber Xhtter.” Diodorus 
Siculus adds (iv. p. 250, Weasel), that he wore it 
to assuage headache, the consecjuencc of indulgence 
m wine. Accordingly, in works of aueient art, Dio* 
nysus wears a plain bandage on bis head, as shown 
in the cut under Canthaeus. The “ decomtion 
is properly Oriental. It is commonly reprosonted 
on the heads of Eastern monarchs. J ustia (xil 3) 
relates thfxt Alexander the Groat adopted the large 
diadem of the kings of Persia, the ends of which 
fell upon the shoulders, and that this mark of roy- 
alty was preserved by his successors. Antony 
assumed it in his luxiuious intcrcourBe mth Qieo- , 
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patra m_Egypt. (Floras, iv. 11.) Aeliaii says 
( r. IL vi. 3l’<) that the kings of that country hud 
the figure of an asp upon their diadems. In pio- 
cess of time the sculptors placed the diadema 
on the head of Zems, and various other duiiiities 
besides Dionysus ; and it was also gradually as- 
Giimed by the sovereigns of the Western world. 
It was tied behind in a how ; whence Tacitus 
{Ann. vi. 37) speaks of the Euphrates rising iii 
waves “ white with foam, so as to roseinhle a dia- 
dem,” ^ By the addition of gold and gems, and by 
a continual increase in richness, size, and splen- 
dour, this bandage was at length converted into 
tlie crown which has been for many centuries tbe 
badge of sovendgnty in modem Europe. [J. Y.J 

DIABICA'SIA (SmSncacrloi), in its most ex- 
tendt'd sense is a mere sjuionym of ViKr\'. techni- 
cally, it denotes the proceedings in a contest for 
preference between two or more rival parties ; as, 
fin* instance, m the ease of several claiming to 
succeed as heirs or legatees to the estate of a de- 
ceased person. Upon an occasion of this kind, it 
will be </bsi‘rved that, as all the claimants are 
siiniliily situated with respect to the subject (T 
dispute, the ordinary classiBcation of the litigants 
as iduintiHs and deiendants ])ecumes no lunger ap- 
plieabl*. This, in fact, is the essential distinction 
between the procccidings m {|UcstIon and all other 
suits ill which the parties appf'ur as immediately 

0] )j)r).'(*d to each (jtber; hut as far as furms are con- 
C(Tiie(l, we are not told iluit they were peculiarly 
characteris<‘d. lk‘.sid(M tlui case uhove numtioned, 
tlnn’i' are several (ithers to be clu..Hed with it in 
respect of tiie c^*ject of proceedings being an ab- 
solute ac,f[uisition of iiroperty. Among tlieso are 
to bo reckornul the claims of privafij ciedifiirs upon 
a, coiifisrafiel estate, and the conteHts between jji- 
fonuers claiming rewards proposed by the state for 
the dlHCfivery oi‘ crimes, Ac., as upon the occuhiou 
of the mutilation of tlm Ilerniae (Andoo. 14) and 
the likts Tilt* other class of fauses included under 
the gmieral term consists of cases like the antidosis 
of the trierarchs | ANTinoHihJ, contests as to who 
was to be held rcHponsible to the state for public 
property alleged to have been transfewed on one 
hand and denied on, the other (as in Bern. e. 
AVm/. el ATnm.\ and <j[iu*8tioiis as to who should 
nmlertakc a choregia, and many others, in which 
isxemptions from personal or pecuniary lialiilities 
to the state rvere the subject of claim by rival 

1) a^ti^^s. In a diadicasia, as in an ordinary 

the proper court, the presiding magistrate, and the 
expenses of the trial, mainly depended upon the 
peculiar object of the proc<'e<liug's, and present no 
leading characteristics for discusBifUi under the 
general term. (X*latner, Lracess und Kiugen^ h, 
p. 17.S. 9.) CBiKJfi,;} [J.B.M.] 

BIADOBEIS {dMBdffeis.) [Bunomae,] ’ 

DTAETA. [DoMirs.] 

DIAETTFTICA, or DIAETP/TICE (Bmrr}^ 
*ho principal branches into which 
the ancients divided the art and science of medi- 
cine. [MEOimNA.] The word is derived from 
dlatru, wbieh meant much the same as our word 
did. It is defined by Colsus {I)e Mcdte. JPraefat* 
in lib. i.) to signify that part of medicine qme 
vialu mdetm% winch cures diseases by means of 
regimen and diet and a similar explanation is 
given by Plato {up. JJiop. LuUri. iii, 1. § ^15.) 
Taken strictly in this sense, it would correspoad 
very ne<u*ly with the modem dkklm^ and this i^ 
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the meaning which it always bears in the earlier 
medical writers, and that which will be adhered 
to in the present article ; in some of the later au- 
thors, it seems to comprehend Celsiis’s second grand 
division, Pliarmaceutica, and is used by Scribonius 
Largus (Do Compos. Medicam. § 200) simply in 
opposition to cliinirgia^ so as to answer exactly to 
the province of <mx pltysieum. 

No attention seems to have been paid to this 
branch of medicine before the date of Hippo- 
crates. Homer represents Machaon, who had been 
wounded in the siioiildcr by an arrow {II. xi. 507) 
and forced to quit tlic field, as taking a draught 
composed of wine, goat’s-milk cheese, and flour 
{ibiL 638), which certainly no modern surgeon 
would prescribe in such a case. (See Plat. De 
Repiihl. iii. pp. 405, 106 ; Max. Tyr. Senn. 29 ; 
Athen. i. p. 10.) Hippocrates seems to claim for 
himsLilf the credit of being the first person who 
had studied this suhji'ct, and says that ‘‘ tlie an- 
cients had written nothing on it worth mention- 
ing” (Ue Rat. Vid. m Morh. AvuL vol. ii. ]>, *26, 
cd. Kiihn). Among the works commonly ascribed 
to Hijipocrates, there are four that hear upon this 
subject. It would he out of place here to attmnpt 
any thing like a complete account of the opinions 
of the ancients on this point ; tho.si' who wish for 
more detailed iiifomiation must lie referred to the 
dilFureiit works on medical antiquities, while in 
this article mentiou is made of only such jiarti- 
culars as may he supposed to have some inUu’est 
for the general reader. 

In the works of llippoerati's and Ids successors 
almost all the articles of food Ub<'d by the ancients 
are mentioned, aiid their real or supposed pro- 
perties discussed, sometimes quite as fancifully as 
by Burton in his Amdotuij of litehmchnip. In 
some respects they appear to have been much less 
delicate in their tastes th.in the moderns, as we 
find the flesh of the fox, the dog, tin* horse, and 
the ass spoken of as common articles of food. 
(Pseudo-liippocr. Ik Vkt, RuL lih. ii. vol. i, pji. 
679, 660.) With regard to the qiianiity of wine 
drank by the ancients, we ma.y arrive at some- 
thing like certainty from the fiict thiiL Caelius 
Aurelianus mentions it as sometliing cxtitwrdmary 
that the famous As<depiades at Home in the first 
century n. c., sometimes ordered his patients to 
double and treble tlic quantity of wine, till at last 
they drank half wine and half water (De Morb. 
Chron. lib. iil c. 7* p. 366), from which it appears 
that wine wag commonly dllutc*d with five or six 
times its quantity of water. Hippocrates rt‘coin- 
mends wine to be mixed with an equal quantity 
of water, and Oalen approves of tlie proportion ; 
but Lc Clerc (Hist, de la Med.) thinks that this 
was only in particular cases. In one place 
(Psendo-Hippocr. De Vid. MaL lib. iii. in fm.) 
the patient, after great fatigue, is recommended 
psOucrdpvai ciTTa^ ^ Sfs, in which passage it has been 
much doubted whether actual mtomation is meant, 
or only the ‘‘ drinking freely and to cheerfuliicas,” 
in which souse the same word is used by St. John 
(ii. 10) and the £XX. (Oou. xliii. 3% j Cant v. 
1 ; ami perhaps Cen. ix. 21). According to Hip- 
pocrates, the proportions in which wine and water 
should lie mixed together, vary according to the 
season of the year ; for inatunec, in summer tlie 
■wine should be most diluted, and in winter the 
least so. (Compen’e Celsns, De Medio, i S. p. 3L 
ed. Argent) . Exercise of yarious sort% and hath- 
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mg, arc also much insisted upon by the writers on 
diet and regimen; but for further particulars on 
these subjects the articles Balneae and Gymna- 
sium must be consulted. It may, however, he 
added that the bath could not have been very 
common, at least in private families, in the time of 
Elippocratos, as he says (De Rat. Viet, in Morb. 
AciU. p. 62) that “ there are few houses in which 
the necessary conveniences are to be found.” 

_ Another very favourite practice with the an- 
cients, both as a preventive of sickness and as a 
remedy, was the taking of an emetic from time to 
time. The author of the treatise De Victm Ra- 
tione.f falsely attributed to Hippocrates, recom- 
mends it two or three times a month (lib. iii. p. 
710). Celsiis considers it more beneficial in the 
winter than in the summer (De ]\Iedic. i. 3. p. 26), 
and says that those who take an emetic twice a 
mouth had better do so on two successive days 
than once a fortnight (Ibid. p. 29). At the time 
in which Celsus wrote, this practice was so com- 
monly abus(‘d, that Asclcpiades, in his w'ork De 
Sanitate Tibcnda^ rejected the use of emetics alto- 
gether, “ Offensiis,” says Celsus (Ibid. p. 27), 
eorum consuctudino, {|ui quotidie ejicieiido vo- 
randi facultatom moiiuiitur.” (See also Plm. 
//. iV. xxvi. 6.) It was the custom among the 
Homans to take an emetic immediately before their 
nu'als, ill order to prepare themselves to eat more 
plentifully ; and again soon after, so as to avoid 
any injury from ro})letIon. Cicero, in his account 
of tlie day that Cticsar sjicnt wuth liim at his 
house ill the couutry (ad Alt. xiii. 52), say.s, “ Ac- 
ciihuit, ip^ruc^v agehat, itaque ct edit ot hibit 
dSewr ct jucuiide and this seems to have been 
considered a sort of compliment paid by Caesar to 
his host, as it intimated a resolution to pass the 
day cheerfully, and to oat and drink freely with 
him. lie is represented as having done the same 
thing when he was entertained by King Doiotarus 
(Cic. Pro DeioL c. 7). The glutton* Vitellius is 
said to have preserved his own life by constont 
emetics, while lie destroyed all his companions 
who did not use the same precaution (Suet. VltelL 
c. 1 3 ; Dion Cass. Ixv. 2), so that one of them, 
who was prevented by illness from dining with 
him for a few days, said, “ I should certainly 
have been dead if I had not fallen sick.” Even 
women, after bathing before supper, u.sed to drink 
wine and throw it up again to sharpen their ap- 
jictite — 

[Falerni] ‘‘aextarius alter 
Ducitur ante clbum, rabidam fucturus orexim.” 

Juv. SaL vi. 427, 428. 

so that it might truly be said, in the strong lan- 
guage of Seneca ((Jons, ad Ileh. 9. § 10),*'*’ Vomunt, 
ut edaut ; edimt, iit vomant” (Compare Seneca, 
De Provid. c. 4. § 11, Ppist. 05. § 21.) By 
some, the practice was thought so efiectual for 
strengthening the constitution, that it was the 
constant regimen of all the athletae, or professed 
wrestlers, trained for the public shows, in order 
to make them more robust. Celsus, however, 
(4 <f. p. 28), warns his readers against the too 
frequent use of emetics without necessity and 
merely for luxury and gluttony, and says that 
no one who has any regard for his health, and 
wishes to live to old age, ought to make it a daily 
practice. [W*A.G.] 

BIAETE^TAE (Smrrjrai)., arbitrators, nm- 
pires» The diaetetae mentioned by the Athenian 
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orators, were of two kinds ; the one public and 
appointed, hy lot (icKrjpo^Toi), the other private and 
chosen {atpero't) hy the paitics who referred to 
them the decision of a disputed point, instead of 
tiying It before a court of justice ; the judgments 
of both, according to Aristotle, being founded on 
efiuity rather than law (d yap diairyjr^js rb 
cTrieiKes opa, 3 8e di/cacrr^s rhy v6ixov^ Rhetor, i. 
13). We shall, in the first place, treat of the 
public diaetetae, following as closely as possible 
the order and statements of Hiidtwalcker in his 
treatise “ Ueber die otfentlichen und Privat- 
Schicdsricliter Diateten in Athen, und den Process 
vor denselben,’" 

According to Suidas (s. v.), the public Diaetetae 
were required to be not less than 50 years of age ; 
according to Pollux (viii. ISO) and Ilcsychms, not 
less than 60. With respect to their number there 
is some difficulty, in consequence of a statement of 
Ulpian (Demosth. c. Meid. p. 542. 15), according 
to which it was 440, L e. ^44 for each tribe, 
(?l(Tav Se riacrapGS teal rrecrcrapdicovra, Ka6' 3icd(rr7)v 
(pvX'fjv). This number, however, appeara so un- 
necessarily large, more especially when it is con- 
sidered that tiie Attic orators ficqiiently speak of 
only one arbitrator in each case, that some wTiters 
have, with good reason, supposed the reading 
should be ■ — ^cray Se recrcrapdicoyra, recrcrapes 
K. 4. <(). At any rate, litigious as the Athenians 
were, it seems that 40 must have been enough fiu* 
all purposes. 

The words /cad’ eKdcfrTjy (pvXdjp^ impl}" that eacli 
tribe had its own arbitrator ; an inference which is 
supported by Demostlumes (c. Eve^y* p, 1142. 25), 
where he sixiaks of the arbitrators of the Oenoid 
and Erectheid tribes; as well as by Lysias (e. 
J^uncl p. 731), who, in the words '7rpo«r/cX'/?crd/xeTOs 
avrhv Trphs robs rf} 'iTTTroOocayridi tued^oyras, is 
thought to allude to the Diaetetae of the llippo- 
tliooiitid tribe. With regard to the election of 
these officers, it is douldful whether they w<'‘re 
chosen hy the members of the tribe for which they 
adjudicated, or in a general asaenihly of the people. 
Hudtwalcker inclines to tlie latter supposition, as 
being more probable : wc do not think so ; for it 
seems just as likely, if nut more so, that the four 
arbitrators of each tribe were chosen in an assem- 
bly of the trihe itself. Again, whether they were 
appointed for life, or only for a dc‘finite period, is 
not expressly mentioned by the orators ; but as 
none of the Athenian magistrates, with the excep- 
tion of the Arciopagites, remained permanently in 
office, and Demosthenes (c. Mold. p. 542. 15) speaks 
of the last flay of the 11 ill month of the year as 
being the last day of the Diaetetae. {^reKcvrala 
i}fji.Spa rm hmripr&v).^ it seems almost certain that 
they were elected for a year only. The only ob- 
jection to this conclusion arises from a stab ‘incut I 
in a fragment of Isacus (p. 301, ed. lieiske), where 
an arbitrator is spoken of as being engaged on a 
suit for two years (Sil'o to9 SiatryTOv r)]y 
Ufcfiv ^x^vros ) ; if, how-ever, wc admit the con- 
jectural reading rSsy diatru^rSiy, the meaning would 
be in siccordaucc with what we infer from other 
authorities, and would onl^ imply that the same 
cause came before the arbitrators of two different 
years, a case which might notunfrequently happen ; 
if, on the contrary, the reading of the text is cor- 
rect, we must suppose that it was sometimes neces- 
sary or convenient to re-elect an arbitrator for tlio 
decision of a particular case* 
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It is doubtful w'hethcr the public Diaetetae 
took any general oath before entering upon their 
duties. Such a guarantee w’-ould seem to he unne- 
cessary ; for we read of their taking oaths previous 
to giving judgment in the particular cases w'hich 
came before them. (Isacus, Be Dicaeorj. Hered, 
p. 54; Dcm. c. Callip. p, 1244.) From this cu- 
cumstance we should infer that no oath was ex- 
acted from them before they entered upon office : 
Hudtwalcker is of a contraiy opinion, and sug- 
gests that the purport of their oath of office was 
the same as that of the Ileliastic oath given hy 
Demosthenes (c. Timocr. p. 747). 

The Diaetetae of the ditferent tribes appear to 
have sat in diflerent places ; as temples, halls, and 
courts of justice, if not wnnted for other purposes. 
Those of the Oeneid and Erectheid tribes met in 
the hcliaea (Dem. c. Every, p. 1142. 25.) ; we 
read of others holding a court in the delphinium 
(c. Jdocot. 11 , p. 1011), and also in the erroa 
iroiicLK'fj (c. Sieph. i. p. 1100). Again, we are told 
of slaves being examined by the lliaetetae sitting 
for that piiiposc, under the appellation of j^acravi- 
(Tral [Tokmentum], in the hephaishuum, or 
temple of Poseidon, (Isocr. Tpa'n-eC p. 301. 21, ed. 
Bckkcr.) Floreover, w'e are told of private arlii- 
trator.s meeting in the temple of Athena on the 
A(‘rop(dis ; and, if the amended reading of Pollux 
(viii. 126) is coirect, wo arc informed by him, in 
genfu’al temis, that the arbitrators ff>rmcrly held 
tlieir courts in the temples (Aiprcey iy lepols 
TTttAat). llarjiocration also (s. v.) contrasts the 
dleasts with the arlutrators, observing that the 
former had regularly a])pointcd courts of justice 
(arrobedfiy/Licm). 

Another priint of dilTerenco wms the mode of 
payment, inasmuch as the dicasts received an 
allowance from the state, whereas the only remu- 
neration of the Diaetetae wan a drachma d(‘posited 
as a napdaracry: by the complainant, on the com- 
menccmient of the suit, the same sum being also 
paid for the d^Tw/AOcria, and ewiny brriafiocria sworn 
during the proceedings. (Pollux, viii. 3.% 127 ; 
Harpocr. s. n.) This Tapd(r'rmt,s is the same as 
the SpaxM Xemofiapryplov mentioned by 
Demosthenes (c. TimaiL p. 1150). The defendant 
in this case had failed to give evidence as he ought 
to have done, and therefore the plaintiff com- 
menced proceedings against him for this neglee.t, 
before the arbitrators in the principal suit, the 
first step of which was the payment of the rapici- 
crracTiS, 

The public arhitrntoTswere ibreuOuroi, i.e. every 
one who had, or fancied luj had, a cause of com- 
plaint against them for their deci.slous, might pro- 
ceed against thorn hy ^ptVayycAla, or information 
laid b(‘forc tfie bcnate. For this purpose, says 
Ulpian, wdio.se statement is confinned by Demo- 
stlicues (o.Mcid.) in the cu.se of Straton, the public 
Dia'tekic were towards the dose of their year 
of office, and daring the lattc^r days of the month 
Thargelion, required to pnvsent themselves in some 
fixed place, probably near the senate-house, that 
they might be ready to answer any charge brought 
against them, of which they received a previous 
notice. The punishment, in case of condemnation, 
was or the loss of civic rights, Iburpo- 

oration («. however, informs us that the ficray- 
yeXh against the arbitrators w^as brougbt before 
the dicasts or judges of 4ho rogmiar courts, but this 
I probably Imppenea only on appeal^ or in cases of 
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great importance, inasmuch as the PovX'f} could 
not inflict a greater penalty than a fine of 500 
drachmae with atmiia. 

As to the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
Biaetctae, Pollux (viii. 126) states, that in former 
times no suit was brought into a court before it 
had been investigated by the Biaetetae (vaXai 
€vd€fxia diKT] Tplv irl SiaiTijras iXOsTy da-y'iyero). 
There can be but little doubt that the word irdXai 
here refers to a time which was ancient with re- 
ference to the age of the Athenian orators, and 
therefore that this previous investigation was no 
longer requisite in the days of Demosthenes and 
his" contemporaries. Still we find the Diaetetae 
mentioned by them in very many cases of civil 
actions, and it is not unlikely that the magistrates, 
whose duty it was to bring actions into court 
(tlffdyeiv), encouraged the process before the arbi- 
trators, as a means of saving the state the pay- 
ment which would, otheiwise have been due to the 
dicasts. Hudtwalcker is accordingly of opinion 
that the Diaetetae were coin]icteiit to act in all 
cases of civil actions for restitution or compensa- 
tion, l)ut not of penal or criminal indictments 
{ypoLtpai)^ and, moreover, that it rested with the 
complainant whether his cause was lirought before 
them in the first instance, or sent at once to a 
higher court of judicature. (Dem. c, Amirot, 

p. 601. 18.) 

But besides hearing ruses of this sort the 
Diaetetae sat as commissioners of inquiry’' on mat- 
ters of fact which could not bo con\emently exa- 
mined in a court of justice (Dem. c. Steph. p. 1106), 
jjist as what is called an “ issue ” is sometimes 
directed by our own Court of Chancery to an in- 
ferior court, for the purpose of trying a question of 
fact, to bo determined by a jury. Either party in 
a suit could demand or challenge (irpoicaXeiirOai) 
an inquiry of tliis sort before an arbitrator, the 
challenge being called Tpd/cAT/ufs : a term which 
was also applied to the '■‘articles of agreement” 
by which the extent and object of the in({mry were 
defined. (Dem. c. Nmcr. p. 1307.) Many in- 
stances of these irpoicXi^crcis are found in the 
orators; one of the most frequent is the demand 
or ofler to examine by torture a slave supposed to 
he cognisant of a matter in dispute, the damage 
which might result to the owner of the slave being 
guaranteed by the party who demanded the exa- 
mination. (Ilarpocr. s, ii, irpSicXn^ffis,) Ece also De- 
mosthenes {Onctor.i. p. 874), who observes that 
the testimony of a slave, elicited by torture, was 
thought of more value by the Athenians than the 
evidence of freemen. Xnother instance somewhat 
similar to the last, was the irp6itX7}(ns th fiaprv- 
piav (Pollux, viii. 62), where a party proposed to 
his opponent that the decision of a disputed p{)iut 
should be deterinhied by the evidence of a third 
party, (Antiphon, JM Ohorvut. p. 144, ed. Bek- 
ker.) Soinotimos also we read of a rp6ieXrj(ns^ 
1y wliich a party was challenged to allow the ex- 
amination of documents ; as wills (Dem. c. ^'lepk 
p, 1104), det'ds, hankers’ books, Ac, (c. 7'i/rmi/i. 
p. 1H)7). It is nianifust that the forms and ob- 
jects of a 7rp4;cX?]<ru? would vary according to the 
matter in dispute, and the evidence which was 
producible ; wo shall, therefor, couteiit ourselves 
with adding that tlie term wits also used when 
a party challnigod his adversary to make his alle- 
gation under the sanction of an oath, or ofrered to 
make his own statements under the same obliga- 
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tion. (Dem, c. Apat p. 8.96, c. Con. p. 1209. 19.) 
The presumption or prepossession which might 
arise kom a voluntary oath m the last case, miglit 
be met by a similar 7rpd/cAi7cris,tcndeiccI by the op- 
posite party, to which the original challenger ap- 
pears to have had the option of consenting or not 
as he might think proper. (Dem. JlmotJi. p. 1203 ; 
compaic Arist. Rhci. i. 16.) In all cases where 
any of these investigations or depositions were 
made before the Diaetetae, wc may conclndo with 
Hudtwalcker (p. 48), that they might be called as 
witnesses in subsequent stages of the action, either 
to state the evidence they had taken, or to pro- 
duce the documents they had examined, and wliich 
were deposited by them in an echinus. [Appel- 
LATio (Greek).] 

The proceedings in the trials before the pulilic 
arbitmtors were of two kinds, 1st, When two 
parties agreed by a regular contract to refer a 
matter in dispute to a judge or judges selected from 
them. 2dly, When a cause was brought before a 
public arbitrator, without any such previous com- 
promise, and in the regular course of law. The 
cliief diilcrcncc seems to have been that, in case 
of a reference by contract lictwcen two parties, the 
award was final, and no ajipeal could be brought 
before anotlier court, tlioiigh the unsuccessful paity 
might, in some instances, move for a new trial 
{r)]v jub otcrav dvriXaxdlv, Dem. c. Mmd, p. 541). 
Except in this point, of noii-aj)pcal, an arbitrator 
who was selected from the public DiaetiUae by 
litigant parties, seems to have been subject to tlio 
same lialnhties, and to have stood in tlie saiTK* re- 
lation to those parties us an arliitrator appoiuUd by 
lot ; the cour.se of proceeding also appears to have 
been the same before both (I)em. c. JSdeid. p. 541), 
an account of which is given belo w. It must, liow- 
cver, be first stated, that there arc strong reasons 
in .support of Ilndtwukkcr’s opinion, that when- 
ever a suitor wished to bring an action before one 
or more of tlie public Diaetetoo, he applied to one 
of the many oflicers called Bltrwymyeh (Dem. c. 
Lacni. p. .040, 5, c.dCantacn. p. 976. 10 ; Pollux, 
viii. 93;, whoso duty it was to liriiig the canse 
{ucrdyuy) into a proper court. By some such 
officer, at any rate, a reiinisite number of arbitra- 
tors was allotted to the complainant, care being 
taken that they wcue of the same tribe ns the de- 
fendant. (IFarpocr. s. t\ Bmr7}raL) Pollux (viii. 
126) informs us that if a l)iaeteU‘s rd’used to 
hear a cause, ho might bo punislu'd wdth afimta : 
but it appears that under extraordinary circum- 
stances, and after liearing the case, a i)ia,etet(‘s 
sometimes refused to decide liimself, and rderred 
the parties, to a court of justice, (Dem. c. J^horm* 
p. 913.) 

The process before the public Diaetetae was 
conductetl in the following manner. After com- 
plaint Tnad(‘, and jiayment of the Trapderrafns^ tlio 
plaintilf supported his averment by an oath, to the 
effect that his accusation was true, which the de- 
fendant met by a like oath as to the matter of Ids 
defence. When the oath (drnopuffia) had been 
thus taken by the parties, the arbitrators entered 
upon the inquiry, heard witnessuH, examined docu- 
ments, and held as many conferences 
with the parties, as might be necessary for the set- 
tlement of the question. (See authorities, Hudt- 
walckor, p, 80.) The day of pronouncing judgment 

dwdipatris r^s 8uri7S, Dem. e. Mverg. p* 1153) 
was profiably fixed hy law, if we m?iy judge from 
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tlie name (■>? Kvpia scil. Tjfxepa) Ijy %vEicE it is 
called ill the orators ; it might, however, with con- 
sent of hotli parties, he postponed. The verdict 
given was coantersigned hy the proper authorities, 
pe-rliaps hy the elcftxyiayeTs, and therchy acquired 
its validity. The archons, mentioned by Demo- 
sthenes ii\ Meid. p. 542) as having signed a jadg- 
mciit, were probably tliesinothctac, as the action 
was a d'ui .71 KUKTiyoplas^ which is, moreover, called 
an arlpLYiTOS de/ccs ixvoov oIkti, i. e. an action where 
the plaintiff was not required to assess the damages 
{<(e!finiare hte7n\ the penalty, in case of a verdict 
for him, being determined by law : this alone is suf- 
ficient to piovc that the Diaetetae sometimes de- 
cided ill cases where the plaintiff’ sued for damages, 
as distinguished from those in which ho sought 
restitution of rights or property ; nor, indeed,^ does 
there seem any reason for supposing that their juris- 
diction was not extended to the ’dyo^ms or 

actions where the plahitilf was required to assess or 
lay his damages, provided the assessment did not 
exceed some" fixed amount. In support of this 
opinion we may adduce the authority of Pollux 
(liii. 127), who expressly states that the plaintiff 
might assess his damages before the arbitrators, 
when the law did not do so for him. 

If the dofiuulant were not present on the proper 
day to make liis last defence, jiidgmcnt went 
against him by default (ip'fjp.rip dxpAe),^ the ar- 
bitrator being obliged to wait till tbe evening (oi|/6 
^fjiipas, Bern. c. I\leid. p. 543, c. 7'iniotli. p. 1190), 
Sometimes, however, the time of pronouncing sen- 
tence was deferred in consequence of a deposition 
{{fTTccfLoixia, Pollux, tiii. 60 ; llai'pocr. 5. r.) al- 
leging a satisfactory cause for postponement, such 
as sickness, alisence from tmvn, military service, 
or other reasons. To substantiate tliesc, the ap* 
plicant, when possible, appeared personally ; but if 
a jiarty was prevented from appearing on the day 
of trill], by any unexpected event, the i/Trw/uoorla 
might he made on oath hy aiitlioi isod friends. 
(Bom. c, Oli/mp. p. 1 1 74. 4 ; Pollux, viii. 56.) The 
{/rrcopLaarla might lie met by a countcr-statmnent 
(dvOvncofjiOTxia) from the opposite party afiiniffug 
his belief that the reasons allcgml were fictitious 
or colourable. In connection with this point, wo 
may oliservo that, according to Pollux (viii. 60), 
tiie motion for a new trial could only he sustaint'd 
in eases where the applicant had made a 
and demurred either personally or by proxy against 
the passing of judgment on the regular day. More- 
over, it was incumhent on the party who wished for 
a new trial to move for it within ten days after 
judgment had been pronounced, and oven then ho 
was oldiged to take a kind of d-rro^ixotria^ to the 
effect that his absence on the proper day was in- 
voluntary. (Pollux, viii. 60.) In default of com- 
pliance with these conditions, the previous sonlonccj 
was confirmed. (Bom. c. MeuL p, 542.) We are 
told also hy Fhotius {Leos. s. v, fxii oScra Ukui)^ that 
it was competent for plaintiff as well as defendant 
to move for a new trial on the grounds we have 
mentioned. W hen it was granted, the former ver- 
dict was sot aside (p ^Xdero), and the par- 
ties went again before an arbitrator, probably 
through the instrumentality of tlio mmytioym^ to 
w'hoin application had been made in the first in- 
stmice. The process itself is called dprlAri^is in 
Greek, and does not seem to have been confined to 
trials hefui’e the Diaetetae : the corresponding term 
in Roman law is rcsimratio eremodidL 
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^ This, however, was not the only means of sor- 
ting abide a judgment, inasmuch as it might also be 
effected by an Qcpscris^ or appeal to the higher 
courts [Appbllatio (Grerk)], and if false evi- 
dence liad been tendered, by a Blkt} Kaicorexpuvp 
(Harpocr. s. u. ; Bern. c. TimofJt, p. 1201. 5), 

It remains to speak of the strictly private arbi- 
trators, chosen hy mutual agreement between con- 
tending parties, andthcrcforegenerally distinguished 
by the title alperoi, of whom it must be under- 
stood that they were not selected from the Sianifjrai 
of the tnhes. The powers with which they were 
invested, w'ere, as wc might suppose, not always 
the same ; sometimes they were merely oiaXXaKTai^ 
or chosen to effect a compromise or reconciliation : 
thus Isaeus (De Dicaeofu Ilcred. p. 54, cd. Bckk.) 
speaks of arldtrators offering either to bring about 
a reconciliation if they could, without taking an 
oath, or to make an award (d.Troc})aipc(rdai) upon oath. 
Sometimes, on the other baud, they were purely 
referees, and then their powers depended upon the 
terms of theagi-eemeut of reference ; if these powers 
were limited, the arbitration was a Slawa i^rl 
^7)Toh (Isocr. c.Odi. p. .‘i73,ed. Bekk.). Th(i agree- 
ment was not niertdy a verbal contract (stijiulafio)^ 
but drawn up in writing {^’Kirpoiri) KaracrvvB'iycas, 
Bern, c. Plior. p. 912), and s'gnod by the parties ; 
it fixed the number of referees (generally three), 
detennined how many unanimous votes were nc- 
cisssury for a valid deciaion, and probaldy reserved 
or prohibited, us the ease might he, a right of ap- 
peal to other authorities. (Isocr. e. Cull* p. 375, 
ed. Bekk. ; Dem. c. Apat. p. 997.) 

If tliere vvit(‘ no iimitatioiis, these Diaetetae 
were then, so to speak, arbitrators proper, accord- 
ing to the definition of Fes’tus (p. 15, cd. Mul- 
ler) ; — “Arbiter dicitnr judex, (jiiod tothiB rei 
habeat arbitrium ct potestatemff’ Moreover, no 
: app(‘al could be brought against tbeir judgment 
(Bein. o. Metd. p. ItiB) ; though wo read of an in- 
stance of a party having persuaded his opponent to 
leave a matter to the arbitration of three persons ; 
and afterwards, when lie found they were likely to 
decide against himself, going before one of the 
public arbitrators. (Dem. c. p. 862.) Wc 
should, however, suppose that in tliis case there 
was no written crvpOipcr}, Hie award was fre- 
quently given under the sanction of an oath, and 
had the same force as the judgment which pro- 
ceeded from a court of law, so that it might be fol- 
lowed byaShcT? (I)eni. c. Callip, p. 1240. 

22.) Wc may add, tliat these private Diaetetae 
are spoken of ns sitting cV lepip, ip rip 'H<pc«- 
and that in some cases it was customary 
to give notice of their appointment to the proper 
archon or magistrate {dmnpipuv 7rph$ t')^p dpx'^ju)^ 
who, as Iludtwalcker suggests, may have acted as 
an eiVaywyciijr in the case. (Bom. e. Callip. p« 
1244. 14, r. Mvitl, p, 542. 14.) [R. W.] 

BIAOEAPHEIS (Biaypailms). [EmpiwiiA.] 
mA'hm FBAMEN. [Flamen.] 
BIAMARTYGUA (Siapaprupia.) [Aka* 
cRistal 

BIAMASTIGO'SIS (diafimrlymms), was a 
solemnity perfbnned at Sparta at the festival of 
Artemis Orfchia, whose toraple was called Dim- 
imeop, from its situation in a marshy part of the 
town. (Pans, iii 16. § $.) The solemnity was 
this t — -Spartan youths were scourged on 

tho occasion at the altar of Artemis, by persons 
appointed for the purpose, imtil their }|oad ^shed 
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forth and coyered the altar. Tlio scourging itself 
was preceded hy a preparation, h}’’ wliich those 
who intended to undergo the diamastigosis tried to 
harden themselves against its pains. Pausanias 
describes the origin of the worship of Artemis 
Orth la, and of the diamastigosis, in the following 
maimer: — A wooden statue of Artemis, which 
Orestes had brought from Taiiris, was found in a 
hush hy Astrahacus and Alopecus, the sons of 
Irbus. The two men were immediately struck 
mad at the sight of it. The Limnacans and the 
inhabitants of other neighbouring places then of- 
fered sacrifices to the goddess ; but a quarrel en- 
sued among them, in which several individuals were 
killed at the altar of Artemis, who now demanded 
atonement for the pollution of her sanctuary. From 
hcncefortli hmnan victims were selected hy lot and 
offered to Artemis, until Lycurgus introduced the 
scourging of young men at her altar as a substitute 
for human sacrifices. 

Tlie diamastigosis, according to this account, was 
a substitute for human sacrifice, and Lycurgus 
made it also serve his purposes of education, in so 
far as he made it a part of the system of harden- 
ing the Spartan youths against bodily sufferings. 
(Pint, If), imtit Laced p. 254 ; Cic. TuscuL 
V. 27.) According to another far less probable ac- 
count, the diamastigosis originated in a circum- 
stance, recorded hy Plutarch {Aiisild. 17), which 
happened before the battle of Plataeae. 

The worship of Artemis Orthia was unquestion- 
ably veiy ancient, and the diamastigosis only a step 
from barbarism towards civilisation. Many anec- 
dotes are related of the courage and intrepidity 
with which young Spartans bore the lashes of the 
scoimgc ; Some even died without uttering a murmur 
at their sufferings, for to die under the strokes was 
considered as honourable a death as that on the 
field of battle. (Compare MuII<u’’sZ)or. ii. 0. § 0. 
ftote. A and iv. 5. § 0 ., note c, ; Manso, Sj/arfa, i. 2. 
p, If)3.) [L. S.] 

DIA^NOMAE (Biavofxal)^ or DTA'DOSEIS 
(diad/xrcis) were public donations to the Athenian 
people, wliicii corresponded to the llmnin ariufiana, 

I CoNnrAiunivr. j To these belong the free distri- 
imtions of corn (ArLsioph. I'^esp. 7151, tlie cleru- 
chiae [ConoNTA (Greo'k)], the revenues from the 
mines, and the money of the tiu'orica, [Theo- 

U ICON, I 

DIdPSF/PITISIS a political in- 

BiltutioR at Atlmns, the object of whicli was to pre- 
vent aliens, or sucli as wore the offspring of an 
unlawful marriage, from assuming the rights of 
citizens* As usurpationa of this kind were not 
uncommon at Atlions (Pint* P&rid* 37 ; Ilarfiocr. 
a. tj. TOTap6$)^ various measures had been adoptc'd 
against them {y^apal and dmpoi^ev(a^); but 
as none of them had the desired effect, a new me- 
thod, the dmfipms was devised, according to 
whicli the trial on spurious citizens was to bo held 
by the demotao, within whose dome intruders were 
suspected to exist ; for if each dome separately was 
kept clear of intruders, the whole body of citizens 
would naturally feel the benefit. Eveiy dome 
therefore obtained the right or duty at certain 
times to revise its lexiarchic registers, and to ascer- 
tain whether any bad entered their names who had 
no claims to the rights of citizens. The assembly 
of the demotao, in which these mvostigations took 
place, was held under tho presidimcy of the do- 
inarch, or some senator belonging to the dome 
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(Ilarpocr. s. v, drjpapxos) ; for in the case brought 
forward in the oration of Demosthenes against 
Euhulides, we do not find that he was dernarch, 
but it is merely stated that he was a member of 
the poeX-fj, When the demotae wore assembled, 
an oath was administered to them, in which they 
promised to judge impartially, without favour to- 
wards, or enmity against, those persons on whom 
they might have to pass sentence. The president 
then read the names of the demotae from the re- 
gister, asking the opinion of the assembly (diaxj/i]- 
^t^ecrdai) respecting each individual, whether they 
thought him a true and legitimate citizen or not. 
Any one then had the right to say what he 
thought or knew of the person in question ; and 
when any one was impeached, a regular trial took 
place. (Dem. c. EiihuL p. 1302; Aeschin. I)e 
Fills. Leg. p. 345.) Pollux (viii. 18) says that the 
demotae on this occasion gave their votes with 
leaves and not with pebbles as was usual, but De- 
mosthenes simply calls them tpyjcpoi. If a person 
was found guilty of having usurped the rights of a 
citizen (a7ro^7]<piC^<xdai)^ his name was struck from 
the lexiarchic register, and he himself was de- 
graded to the rank of an alien. But if he did not 
acquiesce in the verdict, but appealed to the great 
courts of justice, at Athens, a heavier punishment 
awaited him, if he was fonnd guilty there also ; for 
he was then sold as a slave, and Ins property was 
confiscated by tlie state. (Dionys, Hal. de ham., 
c. lb*, p. 017, ed. Reisko; Argument, ud Dcnmtk. 
c. FJidnd.) 

If by anj'" accident the lexiarchic registers had 
been lost or destroyed, a careful scrutiny of the 
same nature as that described above, and likewise 
called Biaip’rjipta'is, took place, in order to prevent 
any spurious citizen from having his name entered 
in the new registers. (Dem. 1. c. p. 1300.) 

It Is commonly lielieved that the 8iat{/'/}(f>ms was 
introduced at Athens in B. c. 411), hy one Demo- 
philiis. (Schomaiin, IM Cmudiis, p. 358, transl. ; 
VVachsmnth, IMJen. JHnihinnk. vol. i. p. 541), 
2nd ed.) But it has justly been remarked by 
Siebclis on Philochorus {Fragm. p. OT), that 
Harpocration {s. v. the apparent au- 

thority for this supposition, cannot lx.* intm'preted 
in this sense. One Sia^iiipicris m mentioned by 
Plutarch (Ferhl. 37) as early as b. c. 445. Clin- 
ton {F. IL.ii. p. 141 ) has, moreover, shown that 
tlic mentioned liy Ilavpocration, in the 

archonship of Archias, docs not helong to n. c, 411), 
but to B.(J. 317. Conqiarc H(‘rmaim, Manual of the 
Pal. Ant. (if Greece., 123. lu 14, <&c. ; and 8clid- 
niann, /. c., whose leriglhem'd account, however, 
should be r<‘ad with gri'at care, as he makes some 
statements which sc<‘ni to be irreeonciljible with 
each other, and not founded on good aiitliority. 
The source from which wo derive most information 
on this subject is tho oration of Demostinmes against 
Eulmlidos. [L* S.j 

DIAlillTM. CSeu.vus.1 

DIA^SIA (Snierta), a great festival celebrated at 
Athens, without the walls of tho city (l|w rfis 
Tr6Xem\ in honour of IZens, sumamed MuXi^m 
(Thue. I 126). The whole people took part in 
it, and the wealthier citizens offered victims (kp^ta% 

, while tho poorer classes burnt such incense as their 
country ftuniahed (Mpara which the 

scholiast on Thucydides erroneously explains as 
cakes in the shape of animals, (fimnpare Xein 
Amh. vii. 8, § 4 ; Lucian Tm. 7 ; Aristoph. 
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Ntch, 402, &c.) Tlie diasia took place in tke lat- 
ter half of the month of Anthestorion (Schok 
ad A ristopli, 1. c.) with feasting and rejoicings, and 
was, like most other festivals, accompanied by a fair. 
(Anstoph. Nub. 841.) It was this festival at which 
Cylon was enjoined hy an oracle to take possession 
of the acropolis of Athens ; but he mistook the 
oracle, and made the Attempt diming the celebra- 
tion of the Olympian games. (Compare Pollux, i. 
28 ; Saidas 5 . a.) The etymology of Sidtna, giien 
hy most of the ancient grammarians (from Aihs 
and dcTTj) is Mse, the name is a mere derivative 
I’rom dibs., as ' A.'rroKXdvia. from ’A7r4AA{wy. [L.S.] 
DIASTYLOS. [Templum.] 

DIATRE'TA. [Vitxium.J 
DIAULOS {biavKos). [Stadium.] 
DIAZO^MA (5id{ajga). [SuBLiCAcuLUM.] 
DICASTE'RION (ducaarr^piov), indicates both 
the aggregate judges that sat in court, and the 
j)lace itself iii which they h<‘ld their sittings. For 
an account of the former, the reader is referred to 
the article Ricahtes : ivith respect to the latter, 
our information is very imperfect. In the carlum 
ages there were fiv(‘ celebrated )jlaccs at Athens s<*t 
apart for the sittings of the jiuiges, who had cog» 
nizancc of the graver (‘aiises in which t)ic loss of 
human life was avenged or expiated, vis;, the areio- 
pagites and the eplietae. 'I’liese places were the 
Areiopagus [Areiop igus], and the IlaAAaS^i, 
iTrl A6A<J!npifp, ivl Upvraveicp, and iu 4*p€arro7. 
The antiquity of these four last is sufKciontly 
vouched for by the archaic character of tlie divi- 
sion of the causes that were appropriated to each : 
in the first we are told that accidental deaths were 
discussed ; in the second homicides confessed, hut 
justified ; in the third there were quasi trials of 
inanimate things, which, by falling and the like, 
had occasioned a loss of human life ; in the fourth 
homicides who had returned from exile, and com- 
mitted a fresh manslaughter, were appointed to bo 
ti’ied. With n'spcct to these ancient institutions, 
of which little more than the name remained when 
the historical age commenced, it will be sufficient 
to observe that, in accordance with the ancient 
((reek feeling rcspoetiiig murder, viz., that it par- 
took more of the nature of a ceremonial pollution 
than a political ofience, the presiding judge was 
invariably the king archon, the Atlmnian rex sa- 
crorum ; and that the places in which the trials were 
held were open to the sky, to avoid the contamh 
nation which the judges might incur by being 
under the same roof with a murderer. (Matthiae, 
IJe Jitd. Ath. p. 157.) The places, however, ni- i 
mained after the office of tlio judges who originally j 
sat there, was abolished j and they appear from j 
Demosthenes (e, Neaer. p. 1348.21) to have been j 
occasionally used hy the ordinary Ileliastic judges | 
when trying a cause of the kind to which they ; 
wore originally appropriated. The most important 
court in later ages was the Ileliaea, in which, we | 
are told hy the gimnmarians, the weightiest I 
causes were decided ; and if so, wo may conclude | 
tlie thesraotlietae were the presiding magistrates, j 
Besides this, ordinary Jlcliastic courts sate in the | 
( Ideium, in the courts Trigonon, the (Ireator | 
(Melfop), the Middle (M4<rop), the Umm, the 
Bed, tliat of Metioclms, and this Parahyston: l>iit 
of these we are unable to fir the lochlitieg, or to 
what magistrates it was usual to apportion them. 
They were all painted with their distinctive eo- ■ 
lours ; and, it appears, had a letter of the alphabet ; 
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' inscribed over the doorway. With the exception 
of the Heliaea, and those in which causes of mur- 
der were tried, they were probaldy jirotccted from 
the weather. The dicasts sat upon wooden 
benches, which were covered with nigs or matting 
(xj/ia6ia,) and there were elevations or tribunes 
upon which the antagonist advocates 
stood during their address to the court. The space 
occupied by tbe persons engaged in the trial was 
proti'cted hy a railing (dpvcpaKrois) from the intm- 
siou of the hystanders ; hut in causes which boro 
upon the violation of the mysteries, a further space 
of fifty feet all round nas enclosed hy a rope, and. 
tlie security of this barrier giiaranteccl by the 
presence of the pulilic slaves. (Meier, AtL Proa, 
p. 1141.) ^ ^ [J. S. M.] 

DICASTES (bucacrr{]s)^ in its broadest accep- 
tation a judg<s more peculiarlv denotes the Attic 
functionary of tiic demociatie period, who, with his 
colleagues, was constitntioimlly empowered to try 
and ]>ass judgment upon all (•a!l.se^ and quest ion's 
tliat the lauH ami eu.stomh of Ins country prommneed 
.susceptible of jndieial investigation. Jn th(‘eireum- 
.stanco of a plniallty of peivioiis benig selected from 
th<‘ ma.ss of private citizens, and a.s.soinated tempo- 
rarily as rej)res<.'ntativ(‘H of the whoI<‘ Ixuly of the 
people, adjudicating betwinm its individual meni- 
lier.s, and of smdi (lehgates swearing an oath that 
th(‘y would well and truly (li.scharge the duties 
(uitiusted to thiun, thw'o appears some resenihlance 
between the constitution of the Attic ilicaHterion 
and an English jury, hut In nearly all other n^spects 
the di.stinctions between tbrnu arc as great as the 
iiitemils of space and time which separate tiudr 
several nations. At Athens the conditionH of his 
eligibility were, that the dieast should be a free 
citizen, in the enjoyment of his full fnutehiHO 
(^Trm/ila), and not less than thirty of age, 
and of persons so qualified six thousand were se- 
lected by lot for the service of every year. Of the 
precise method of their appointment our notices are 
somewhat obscure ; but we may gather from them 
that it took place every year under the conduct of 
the nine archons and their official scribe; that each 
of these ten personages drew by lot the names of 
six hundred persons of the tribe assigned to him ; 
that the whole number so selected was again dividml 
hy lot into ten sections of 500 eacii, together with 
a supernumerary one, consisting of a thousand per- 
sons, from among ■whom the occasional defieiencieH 
in the sections of 500 migiit he supplied. Ik) each 
of thft ton Bections one of the tmi first hdters of the 
alphabet was appropriated as a distinguisliing mark, 
and a small tablet {mudicwu), InsiTihi'd with the 
letter of theBection and the isameoftlie individual, 
was delivered as a certificaU^ of Iris appiriutment to 
each dicast. d’liree hrmifte plates found in the 
Peiraenns, and described by Dod well voL i. 

pp, 483*~-437), am gupposed to have served this 
purpose ; the inscriptions u|>on them lamsiit of 
the following letters:-* A. AIOAnpOX #I>EA, 
E. AEINIAiS AAAlETi^, and B. ANTIXAFM03 
AAMn, and bear beside® representations of owls 
and Oorgon hc*ads, and other dovieeg symbolic of 
the Attio people. thousand supenmnifrariefi 
bad hi all probability fomc different token, but of 
this \vo have no ocrtawi knowlodgo. 

Boforo proceeding to the exercise of }iis fane- 
ttona the dicast was obliged ' to swear the ollefal 
oath ; wirioh wM done ih the at a 

called Ardofetu% without the glty* 

J) j| ' '(-'yi' ‘ ' ’ 
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the llissus, 1)111 in after times at some otlier spot, 
of which we are not informed. In the time of 
Demosthenes the oath (which is given at full 
length ill Dom. c. Timoc. p. 746) asserted the 
qualification of the dicast, and a solemn engage- 
ment by him to discharge his oflice faithfully and 
irieorniptibly in general, as well as in certain spe- 
cified cases which bore reference to the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, a matter in no small degree 
under the control of the d least, inasmuch as few 
could enter upon any office without having had 
their election submitted to a court for its approba- 
tion [Docimasia] ; and besides these, it con- 
tain id a general promise to support the existing 
constitution, which the dicast would of coui’se be 
peculiarl 3 r enabled to do, when persons were ac- 
cused before him of attempting its subversion. 
This oath being taken, and the divisions made as 
above mentioned, it remained to assign the courts 
to the several sections of dicasts in which they 
were to sit. This was not, like the first, an appoint- 
Tueiit intended to last during the year, but took 
place under the conduct of the thesmothetae, de 
novo, every time that it was necessary to impanel 
a number of dicasts. In ordinary cases, when one, 
two, or more sections of 500 made up the comple- 
ment of judges appropriated to trying the particular 
kind of cause in hand, the process was extremely 
simple. Two urns or caskets (icKy^pctiT^pia) were 
produced, one containing tickets inscribed with the 
distinctive letters of the sections ; the other fur- 
nished, in like manner, with similar tickets to in- 
dicate the courts in which the sittings were to be 
held. If the cause was to he tried by a single 
section, a ticket would be drawn simultaneously 
from each urn, and the result announced, that sec- 
tion, B, for instance, was to sit in court T ; if a 
thousand dicasts were requisite, two tablets would, 
in like manner, be drawn from the urn that re- 
presented the sections, while one was drawn from 
tiie other as above mentioned, and the aimoiinco- 
ment might run that sections A and B were to sit 
in court F, and the like. A more complicated 
system must have been adopted wbeu fractional 
parts of tbc section sat by themselves, or wtTe 
added to other whole sections : but wbat this might 
have been we can only conjecture, and it is ob- 
vious that some other process of selection must 
have prevailed upon all those occasions when 
judges of a peculiar qualification were required; 
asj for instance, in the trial of violators of the mys- 
teries, when the initiated only were allowed to 
judge ; and in that of military offienders who were 
loft to the justice of those only whose comrades 
they were, or should have been at the time when 
the offence was alleged to have been committed. 
It is pretty clear that the allotment of the dicasts 
to their several courts for the day, took place in the 
manner above-mentioned, in the market place, and 
that it was conducted in all cases, except one, by 
the thesmothetae ; in that one, which was when 
tlie magistrates and public officers rendered an ac- 
count of their conduct at the expiration of tlieir term 
of office, and defended themselves against all charges 
of malversation in it [Euthynb], the logistae 
were the officiating personages. As soon as the 
allotment had taken ])lace, each dicast received a 
staff, on which was painted the letter and colour of 
the court awarded him, which might serve both as 
a ticket to procure admittance, and also to dis- 
tinguish him from any loiterer that might endea- 
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vour clandestinely to obtain a sitting after business 
had begun. 

The dicasts received a fee for their attendance 
(rh diKCicrriKot^ or fxlcrdos SiKacrriicds). Tliis pay- 
ment is said to have been first instituted by Pe- 
ricles (Aristot. Fold. ii. 9. p. 67, ed. Gottling ; 
Plut. Per. 9 ; Plat. 6'org. p. 515) ; and it is 
generally supposed from Aristophanes (N' 2 id. 840), 
who makes Strepsiados say that for.the first obolus 
he ever received as a dicust, he bought a toy for Lis 
son, that it was at first only one obolus Accord- 
ing to the Scholiast on Aristophanes 140) 
the pay was subsequently increased to two oboli, 
but this seems to be merely an erroneous inference 
from tbe passage of his author. Three oboli or the 
triobolmi (rpi^toKov) occurs as early as B. c. 425 in 
the comedies of Aristophanes, and is afterwards 
mentioned frequently. (Aristoph. Pg. 51, 255, 
Veiq). 584, 654, 660, Ran. 1540, &c.) Bcickh has 
inferred from these passages that the triobolon was 
introduced by Cleon about b. c. 421 ; butG. Her- 
mann {Praef, ad Aristoph. Nub. p. 1, &c. 2nd edit.) 
has disputed this opinion, at least so far as it is 
founded upon Aristophanes, and thinks that the 
pay of three oboli for the dicasts existed before 
that time. However this may be, thus much is 
certain, that the pay of the dicasts was not the 
same at all times, although it is improbable that it 
should ever have been two oboli. (Anstot. ap. 
Sc/ioL ad Aristoph. Vesp. 682 ; Hesyeb. s. v. duca- 
crriKdv ; Suid. s. v. ’^Xiaarai.) The payment was 
made after every assembly of a court of holiastae 
by the Colacretae (Lucian, Bis aevusat. 12, 15) in 
the following manner. After a citizen had been 
appointed by lot to act as judge in a particular 
court, he received on entering the court together 
with the staff or ^d§dos) a tablet or 

ticket {(Tvp%oKov), After the business of the court 
was over, the dicast, on going out, delivered his 
ticket to the prytaneis, and received his fee in re- 
turn. fSchol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 277 ; Suid. s, v. 
^aKTT^pla ; Etymol. M. s. v. cr-Cp^oKop ; Pollux, viii, 
16.) Those who had come too late had no claim 
to the triobolon. (Aristoph. Vcip. 660.) I’ho an- 
nual amount of these fees is reckoned by Aristo- 
phanes ( 560, &c. with the Schol.) at 150 

talents, a sum which is very high and can perliaps 
only be applied to the most flourishing times of 
Athens. (Bdckh, Publ. Econ. of Atketis, p, 227, 
2nd ed. ; Meier, Proc. p. 125, Sac. fj. S.M.] 
DICASTICON {nifcao-rocdp). [Dxcastes.] 

DIKE' signifies generally any proceed- 

ings at law by one party directly or mediatxdy 
against others. (Ilarpocrat. s. v. ; I^ollux, viil 40, 
41.) The object of all such actions is to protect 
the body politic, or one or more of its indi vidua! 
members, from injury ami aggression ; a distinc- 
tion which has in most coimtries suggested the 
division of all causes into two great classes, tlie 
puldic and the private, and assigned to each its 
peculhir form and treatimmt. At Athens the first 
of these was implied l)y the terms jmhlic Sl/mq or 
dySiPH, or still more peculiarly by ypa<pat t causes 
of the other class were termed private diimi or 
dy^pss, or simply Umi in its limited sense. T’hero 
is a still fuither siibdivision of ypatpal into dppofflm 
and of which the former is soznewhat analo* 
gous to impeachmouts for offences directly against 
the state ; the latter, to criminal prostictitiohs, in 
which^ the state appcjars as a party nmdiately in- 
jured in the violence or other wrong done to indi-. 
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tidual citizens. It will be obserred that cases 
frequently arise, wliich, with reference to the 
wrong complained of, may with equal propriety be 
brought before a court in the form of the ypa<p^ 
last mentioned, or in that of an ordinary d'lKr], and 
under these circumstances the laws of Athens gave 
the prosecutor an ample choice of methods to 
vindicate his rights by private or public proceed- 
ings (Dem. a. xhidoc. p. COl), much in the same 
way as a plaintiff in modern times ma}'-, for the 
same offence, prefer an indictment for assault, or 
bring his ci\il action for trespass on the person. 
It will be necessary to mention some of the prin- 
cipal distinctions in the treatment of causes of the 
two great classes above mentioned, before proceed- 
ing to discuss the forms and treatment of tlie pri- 
vate lawsuit. 

In a Snc'/j, onlj^ the person whose rights w'ere 
alleged to he affected, or the legal protector (icvpios) 
of such person, if a minor or otherwise incapable 
of appearing smo Jure, was permitted to institute 
an action as plaintiff ; in public causes, wnth the 
eveeption of some few m which the person injured 
or his family am* peculiarly bound and interested 
to act, any free citizen, and sometimes, when the 
state was "directly attacked, almost any alien, was 
empowered to do so. in all private causes, except 
those of ^^ovAtjs, ^idioav, and ^^aipecrecos, the 
penalty or other subject of contention was ex- 
clusively recovm‘d by the plaintilf, while in most 
others the state alone, or jointly with the prose- 
cutor, profited by the pecuniary punishment of the 
offender. The court fees, called prytaneia, were 
paid in private but not in public causes, and a 
public primecutor that compromised the action with 
the defeiidant was in most cases punished by a 
lino of a thousand drachmae and a modified dis- 
franchisement, while there was no legal iiniicdi- 
ment at any period of a private lawsuit to the 
reconciliation of the litigant parties. (Meier, Ait 
yVocm, p, H>M) 

The proceedings in the Ukt] were commenced 
by a summons to the defendant {JrpScrKkijcni) 
to appear on a certain day before the proper 
imigistrate (ucrayaj^its), and there answer the 
charges preferred against him. {Amt. Nuh. 

Av. ]04().) This summons was often served by 
the plaintiff in person, accompanied by one or 
two witnesses fOLETi£R,»s], whose names were 
endorsed upon the declaration or iyitKrifMx), 
If there were an insuffident service of the sum- 
mens, the lawsuit was styled A}rpScrKXr)ros, and 
dismissed by the magistrate, (ilesych.) From 
the circumstance of the same ofBcer that conducted 
the anacrisis being also necessarily present at the 
trial, and as there were besides dies nefiisti 
(SLwatppddm) and festivals, during which none^ or 
only soim^ special causes could be commenced, the 
power of the phuntiif in selecting his time was, of 
course, in some degree limited ; and of several 
causes, we know that the time for their institution 
was particularised by law, (Aristoph, 1190.) 
There were also occasions upon which a personal 
arrest of the party proceeded against took the 
place of, or at all events was simultaneous with, 
the service of the summons ; as for instance, 
when the plaintiff doubted whether such party 
would not leave the country to avoid axiswering 
the action ; and accordingly wo find that in ,such 
cascj (Dem. e. Zmoik 890, c, Arklog^^-p, 778) 
an Athenian plaintiff might compel a to 
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accompany him to the polernarclTs office, and there 
produce bail for his appearance, or failing to do so, 
submit to remain in custody till the trial. The 
word Kareyyudy is peculiarly used of this proceed- 
ing. Between the service of the summons and ap- 
pearance of the parties heforc the magistrate, it is 
very probable that the law prescribed the inter- 
vention of a period of five days. (Meier, AU.' 
Process, p. 580.) If both parties appeared, the 
proceedings commenced by the plaintiff putting in 
his declaration, and at the same time depositing his 
share of the coiud fees (irpvrayeia), the non-pay- 
ment of which was a fatal objection to the further 
progress of a cause. (Matth. I)e Jud. A th. p. 281.) 
These were very trifling in amount. If the sub- 
ject of litigation was rated at less than 1 00 
diaclimae, nothing was paid ; if at more than 100 
drachmae and less than 1000 drachmae, 3 drachmae 
was a sufficient deposit, and so on in proportion. 
If the defend«aiit neglected or refused to make his 
pajnnent, it is natural to coudude that lie iiuder- 
went the ]ienalties conseiimuit iqion uon-ajqiear- 
ance } in all cases the buec(\shful ]>arty was reini- 
burs(‘d his prylaueia by the other, (Meier, AU. 
Process, p. G 1 3.) I'hc ttapmeara^oK'i] was unotber 
depo.%it in some cases, but jiaid by the plaintiff 
only. This was not m the nature nor of tlie 
usual amount of the court fees, but a kind of 
penalty, as it was forfeited by tbe suitor in case he 
failed In establishing bis cause. In a suit against 
the treasury, it was fixed at a fifth ; in that of a 
claim to the property of a d<‘ceased person by an 
albged heir or devisee, at a tentli of the \aUie 
sought to be recovered. (Matth. JJe Jud. Ath. 
p. 2G0.) If the action was not iutembd to be 
brought before an heliastic court, but xnendy sub- 
mitted to the mbitration of a diaetctt‘S [Diae- 
TJBJTEsl, a course which was competent to tbe 
plaintiff to adopt in all private actions (Iludt- 
walcker, Pe Dladet. p, 35), the drachma paid in 
the place of the dopo.sit above mentioned bore tlie 
name of vapd(rra(ris. The deposits being made, it 
became the duty of the magigtrate, if no roaniffst 
objection appeared on the face of the declaration, 
to cause it to be written out on a tablet, and ex- 
posed for the inspection of tlie public on the wall 
or other jihice that served as the cause list of his 
court. (Meier, Ait Process, p. (i05.) 

The magistrate then appointed a day for the 
further proceedings of the anacrisis [Anacrlsis], 
which was done by drawing lots fur the priority 
in case there was a plurality of causc‘s iiistituted at 
the same time ; and to this proceeding the phrase 
Xayxdymp dlicw, which generally denotes to bring 
an action, Is to be primarily attributed. If the 
plaintilf failed to appear at the amicrisis, tbe suit, 
of course, fell to the ground ; if the defendant 
made default. Judgment ])aascd against him. 
(Meier, Att Process, p, G23.) Both parties, how- 
ever, received an ollicial Eummons before theii 
non-appearance was made the ground of either re- 
sult. An affidavit might at this, as well as at 
other periods of tbe. action, bo made in behalf of 
a person unable to attend upon the given day, 
and this wotiM, if allowed, have the effect of post- 
poning further proceodinga (fnroijxoffla) I it might, 
however, be combated by a counter affidavit to tho 
effect, that the alleged reason was unfounded 'or 
otherwise insufficient ; and quel" 

tion would arise upon this point, tht ' decision of 
whicli, when adverse to the ' defteiliint, would 
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Tender liim lialde to the penalty of contumacy. 
(Dem. G. Oh/mp. p. 1174.) The ])hainti(F was in 
this case said ipijpiqv kM2v : the defendant, ip'fifiTjv 
6(pke7v, Uitw heing the word omitted in hatli 
phrases. If the cause were ]U’imarily hroiight be- 
fore an umpire (diairrjrri^X the anacrisis was con- 
ducted by him ; in cases of appeal it was dispensed 
with as imneceseary. The anacrisis began with 
the affidavit of the plaintiff (Trpoco/iocria), tlicn 
followed the answer of the defendant (ayrtapoffla 
or hvrijpa<p'h [Antigkaphe], then the parties pro- 
duced their respective witnesses, and reduced their 
evidence to writing, and put in originals, or authen- 
ticated copies, of all the records, deeds, and con- 
tracts that might he useful iu establishing their 
case, as well as memoranda of offers and requisi- 
tions then made by either side (TTpoK^creLs), 
The whole of the documents were then, if the 
cause took a straight-forward course (e^vStafa), 
enclosed on the last day of the anacrisis in a 
casket (^x^pos), which was sealed and entrusted 
to the custody of the presiding magistrate,^ till it 
was produced and opened at the trial. During the 
interval no alteration in its contents was per- 
mitted, and accordingly evidence that had been 
discovered after the anacrisis was not producible 
at the trial. (Bern. c. Boeot. i. p. 999.) In some 
causes, the trial before the dlcasts was by law ap- 
pointed to come on within a given time ; in such 
as were not provided for 1jy such regulations, we 
may suppose that it would principally depend upon 
the leisure of the magistrate. The parties, how- 
ever, might defer the day (icvpid) by mutual con- 
sent. (Deni. G. F?mn. p. 104'd.) Upon the court 
being assembled, the magistrate called on the cause 
(Platner, Frocess nnd Klape?!, vol. i. p. 1 b2), and 
the plaintiff opened liis case. At the commence- 
ment of the speech, the proper officer (6 ^(fi" vdwp) 
filled the clepsydra with water. As long as tlic 
water flowed from this vessel, the orator was per- 
mitted to speak ; if, however, evidence was to be 
read by the officer of the court, or a law n‘cited, 
the water was stopped till the speaker recommenced. 
The quantity of water, or, in otlier words, the length 
of the speeches, was not hy any means the same 
iu all causes : in the speech against Macartatiis, 
and elsewhere, one amphora only was deemed 
sufficient ; eleven are mentioned in the impeach; 
raent of Aeschines for misconduct in his embassy. 
In some few cases, as those of /cd/ctwefiT, according 
to Ilarpocration, no limit was prescribed. The 
speeches were sometimes interrupted by the cry 
Kardia — go down,” in effect, “ cease speaking ” 
— from the dicasts, which placed the advocate in 
a serious dilemma ; for if after this he still per- 
sisted in his address, he could hardly fail to offend 
those who bid him stop ; if ho obeyed the order, 
it might be found, after the votes had been taken, 
that it had emanated from a minority of the 
dicasts. (Aristoph. ff7B.) After the speeches 
of the advocates, which were in general two on 
each side, and the incidental reading of the docu- 
mentary and other evidence, the dieasts proceeded 
to give their judgment by ballot [FsjbpHos.] 
When the principal point at issue was decided in 
favour of the plaintiff, there followed in many cases 
a further discussion as to the amount of damages, 
or penalty, which the defendant should pay. 
[TxmemaI] The method of voting upon this 
ij^uestion seems to have varied, in that the dicasts 
used a small tablet instead of a ballot-ball, upon 
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which those that apjiroved of the heavier penalty 
drew a long line, the others a short one. (Aristojth. 
rc,sp. ] 07.) upon judg incut being given in a pri- 
■vate suit, the Athenian law loft its execution Mny 
mucli in the hands of the successful party, who wjis 
empowered to seize the movables of his antagonist 
as a pledge for the payment of the monej’*, or insti- 
tute an action of ejectment (e^ovXvjs) against the 
refractory debtor. I’lie judgment of a court of 
dicasts -was in genera] decisi\e (SI/ct? aoToreA'/]s) ; 
but upon certain occasions, as, for instance, ■when a 
gros.s case of peijury or consiiiracy could be proved 
by the unsuccessful party to have operated to his 
disadvantage, the cause, upon the conviction of 
such conspirators or witnesses, might be com- 
menced [Appellatio (Greek).] In ad- 

dition to which, the party against whom judgment 
had passed hy default, had the power to revive 
the cause, upon proving that Ins non-appearance 
in court was inevitable (r^jy ^pi}fl 1 l^v dvrikax^^y., 
Platner, Proem tmd Klagen^ vol. i p, 390) ; tiffs, 
however, was to be exercised witlffn two months 
after the original judgment. If the parties W'ere 
willing to refer the matter to an umpire (pm- 
T7;iT7jy), it was in the power of the magistrate 
to transfer the proceedings as they stood to that 
officer ; and in the same w'ay, if the diaetetes con- 
sidered the matter in hand too high for him, he 
miglit rcier it to the eiVaycoyeay, to he lironght by 
him before an heliastic court. The whole of the 
jiroccedings hefoio the diaetetes were analogous to 
those before the dicasts, and liore ctjually the name 
of I but it seems that tbe phrase apxiAaxeTp 
t)}v oZcxav is ])eculiaily apjffied to the riwiwil of 
a cause before tlic umpire in which judgment had 
pas.sed hy default. 

Thr‘ following are the principal actions, both 
public and private, which we read of in the Greek 
w'l’iti'rs, and which arc briefly discussed under 
tlicir several lieads : — 

Abcq or Tpac^di — ’ASi/ciW irphs rhy dgpov : 
*A'Y€(ypyiov : *h.ypa<piov : ^Aypdfpov perdXkov : 
AMas: ^Akoyiov: *Aja!?Ac6<r€wy : *Ap€ktov: "Ava- 
ycoyijs : ^Avavpaxtov : ^AvdpairodLGrpov : ^Avdpa- 
Trddojy . ^ATTur^irecDS rov ^rjpov : ^A^opprjs : ‘Atto- 
ketxj/ecas : *ATro7rep\j/€(GS : ‘AirofTrairlou : *ATTpo(rrar 
ariov: Apyias P Apyvpiov : ^Acr^Seias: ^Aerrpardas: 
AvropoXlcts : AhroreKdis : Be^aictlirecoy : Biaicov : 

; BouAeiicrecws ; KaK7)yopla<s ; Katc^Grews : 
KuKorexvt&y . Kdpyrov : KaraAetrews rod dyjpov : 
KaraorKOTTr}^ : Xpeouv : Xwplov : : Aenar- 

pov: AeiXias: Adipm: Awpo^evias : ^Eyy{ir}<(: 
"Epotniov ; ^Eynrpi'ripapX'^po(>TOS : ^Emrpowris : ’E|a- 
ywyyjs: ^E^aipicretas : *ElavM)s:*Apvayris: Etpypov: 
*ETa<pi^(r€6uy : ‘lepocrvXias : ^Tm^oArls : *'T§p€cws : 
A^mopaprvpiov : Aeiiropavrlov ; AeiTrocrrpcLriov : 
Auvora^iov ; Micrdov : MKrOtdxxms dtiwv : Moi- 
NoplcrparosdLWtpBopas : Omlas: Xlapamra- 
BdiKnjs : Xlapapolas : TlapapSpoop ; UapaTrpetxSuas : 
Xlapenrypa^fly ; ^appdmv: ^6 pov: ^opas dtpauovs 
Kcd p€d7)p€plvifis : 4>0opas ray <iA€v64pav: Upoa- 
yaylas : TJpoBotrias ; UpQ^iCGpopds : nponciis : Tet>- 
5«77pa<|>ils : '^wBoicKrireias : fevdopaprvpi&y ; 
'P?jropt«4: XKvpia: "^Stirov: ^vKOfpayrias : ^opBo- 
Aa/<ap, or ^uy&riK&y TrapaSdenm ; Tpaduaros ifc 
Trpovoias ; TuparpiSoy. [J, W. M.J 

■ DFCEOTUM. [Navis.] 

DICTA'TOE, an extraordinary magistrate at 
Kome. The name is of Latin origin, and the off 
fioc probably existed in many Latin towns before it 
was introduced into Home (Dionys. v. 74). Wo 
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find it in Lanii\ium even in very late times (Cic. 
}>r:i MU. 10). At Rome this magistrate was on- 
ginally called maghter popuU and not dkiator.^ and 
in the sacred hooks he was always designated hy 
the former name down to the latest times. (Cic. 
de Rep. i. 40, de Leg. in. 3, de Fin. iii. ; Var. 
X, L. V. to, ed. Muller ; Rcstus, s. v. optima Icx^ 
p. 1,98, ed. Muller.) 

On the establishment of the Roman republic 
the government of the state was entrusted to tivo 
consuls, that the citizens might be the better pro- 
tected against the tyrannical exercise of the supreme 
power. But it was soon felt that circumstances 
might arise in which it was of importance for the 
safety of the state that the government should be 
vested in the hands of a single person, wlm should 
possess for a season absolute power, and from whose 
decision there should lie no appeal to any other 
body. Thus it came to pass that in b. c. 501, 
nine yeais after the expulsion of the Tarquins, the 
dictatorship (dietnium) was instituted. The name 
of the fiist dictator and the immediate rimson of his 
appointment were diiferentl}'’ stated in the annahstH, 
'J'he oldest authorities mention T. Lareias, one of 
the consuls of tiio year, as the first dictator, but 
others a, scribed this honoui to M’.Valerins. (Liv. li. 

1 8. ) Livy states (/. c.) that a fomidable war with 
the Latins led to the appointimmt ; and he also 
found mentioned in the annals that the consuls of 
this year wcu'c siispectc'd of lielonging to tlie paity 
of the Tarifuins ; but in the latter case T. Ijureius 
<‘ouldnot have been one of the consuls. Dionysius 
relates at length (v. 03 — 70) that the plebs, who 
were oppressed by the weight of their debts, took 
advautag(‘ of the danger of tlio republic to obtoin 
some mitigation of their sufFeriiigs, and refused to 
serve in the army, and that thereupon recourse 
was bad to a dictator to bring them to their duty. 
But as Livy makes no mention of miy internal 
disturbances in this year, and does not speak of 
any commotions on account of d<‘bts till four years 
subsequently, we may conclude that Dionysius has 
in this ease, as he has in many others, deserted the 
aimalmts in order to give what appeared to liim a 
more satisfactory rt^ason, It is true that tlu*' jia- 
triciaus frequently availed themselves of the dic- 
tatorship as a means of oppressing the plebs ; hut 
it is cerkiinly nnnecessary to seek the first institu- 
tion of the yfliee in any other cause than the simple 
one mcntioimd by Livy, namely, the gi‘eat danger 
with which tlie state was threatened- Modem 
scliokirs have stated other reasons for the establish- 
ment of the dietiitorship, which tire st) purely con- 
jectiirul and possess such little inherent probability, 
that they do not require any refutation. Thus 
iSfiehulir infers (Ifixt. o/ Rome^rol. i. p. 584) from 
the Roman dictator being appointed only for six 
months, that he was at the head both of llonm add 
of the Latin leagiu'^ and that a Latin dictator pos- 
HesH<td the aupreme power for tlie other six months 
of the year ; hut this supposition^ independent of 
other considerations, is contradicted by the fact, 
that in the year in which the dictator was first ap- 
pointed, Romo and the Latins w^ero preparing for 
war with one another. In like nia.nner Huechko 
d. SeriHUS TidUm^ p. 516) starts the 
strange hypothesis, that the dictatorship was part of 
the constitution of Servius Tullius, and^tlmt a dic- 
tator was to be nominated eveiy decenniiim for tiie 
purpose of fixing the Ghvus anndis and of holding 
the census. 
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By the original law respecting the appointment 
of a dictator (lex de didatore creando) nd. one was 
cdigible for this office, unless he had previously 
been consul (Liv. ii. 18). We find, however, 
few instances m which this law was not observed, 
(See e.g. Liv. iv, 26, 48, vih 24.) When a dic- 
tator was considered necessary, the senate passed a 
senatus consultum that one of the consuls should 
nominate (dieere) a dictiitcr ; and without a pre- 
vioiis decree of the senate the consuls had not the 
power of naming a dictator, although the contrary 
used to be asserted in most works on Roman an- 
tiquities. In almost all cases we find mention of 
a previous decree of the senate (sec e. g. ii. 30, iv. 
17, 21, 23, 26, 57, vL 2, vii. 21, viii. 17, ix 29, 
X. 1 1, xxii. 57) ; and in the few instances, in which 
the appointment by tlie consul is alone spoken ol‘, 
the senatus consultum is prijbably not mentioned, 
simply liccaiise it wa.s a matter of course. !Niebuhr 
indeed supposes (Ihat of Rome, \ol. i. p. 567) 
that the dictator was originally created by the 
cuiiat‘, like the kings. According to Ins view the 
senate proposed a person as dictator, whom the 
curiae elected and tlie consul then proclaimed 
(dixit) ; and alter tin's proclamation the newly 
elected magi.strate received the iniperium from the 
emiae. Niebuhr further supposes that the right of 
conlerring the imperium may have led the curiae 
to di.spense with \oting on the preliminary nomina- 
tion of the senate. But this election of the dic- 
tator by the curiae i.s only supported by two pas- 
sage.s, one of Dionysius and the oilier in Festus, 
neither of which is conclusive iii favour of Niebuhr's 
view. Dionysius siiiipl}'' sa^s (v. 70) that the dic- 
fcitor should be one whom the senate should 
nominate and the people approve of” (iiriij/TiKpiir-^ 
r7jrai)„ but this may merely refiu* to the granting 
of the imperium by the curiae. In J^kjslus (p» 108) 
we read “ M, Valerius — qui primus magister a 
populo creatus est ; ” but even if there were n<> 
corruption iii this passage, we need only under- 
stand that a dictator was appointed in virtue of a 
senatus consultum, and certainly need not suppose 
that "hy populus the curiae are intended: there 
can hovreverbe hardly any doubt that the passage 
is corrupt, and that the true reading is qui 
primus wagider itvpuU creatus estF Wo may 
therefore safely reject the election by the curiae. 

The nomination or proclamation of the dictator 
by the coinsul was, howev'cr, necessary in all cases. 
It was always made by the consul, probably with- 
out any witnesses, between midnight and morning, 
and with the ohnervance of the aitlipices (mirgens or 
orkns node aUentio ^ didulomii dUrhut, Liv. viii, 
23, ix. 33, xxiii, 22 ; Dionys. x. 11). The tech- 
nical w'ord for this nomination or proclamation was 
dieem (seldom emure ory«av7e). So essential was 
the nomination of the consuls, that we find the 
senate on one oecasion having recourse to the tri- 
biuie.s of the peojile to compel tin? consuls to iiomi* 
nate a dictator, when they had refused to do so 
I (Liv. iv. 26); and after the battle at the lake 
Tra.simt‘nus, when all comimmreation with the sur- 
viving consul was cut oif, the senate provided for 
tho eniorgeney !>y causing the people to elect a 
pradietaior^ because, says Livy, the people Could 
not elect (cream) a dictator, having never up to 
tliat time exercised such a lam&t (Liv, xxli 8)* 


^ Ilespcctiiig the meaning of sUmimm k) tola** 
lion to tha auspices, me pf b.,' 

jj I) 3 
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Ill the same spirit it became a question, whether 
the tribimi mill turn with consular power could 
iioiniiiate a dictator, and they did not venture to 
do so till the augurs had been consulted and de- 
clared it allowable (Liv. iv, 21). The iiominatiori 
of Sulla by an interres: and of Caesar by a praetor 
•w'as contrary to all precedent and altogether illegal. 
(Comp. Cic. ad AtL k. 15.) The senate seems to 
have usually mentioned in their decree the name 
of the person whom the consul was to nominate 
(Liv. IV. 17, 21,2-% 46, vi. 2, vii. T2, viii. 17, ix. 
29, X. 1 1, xxii. 57) ; but that the consul was not 
absolutely bound to nominate the person whom the 
senate had named, is evident from the cases in 
winch the consuls appointed persons in opposition 
to the wishes of the senate (Liv. viii. \%Epit 
1 9 ; Suet. 7%, 2.) It is doubtful what nde was 
adopted, or whether any existed, for the purpose 
of dcteimining which of the two consuls should 
nominate the dictator. In one case we read that 
the nomination was made by the consul who had 
the fasces (Liv. viii. 12), in another that it was 
decided by lot (iv. 26), and in a third that it was 
matter of agreement among themselves (iv. 21). 
In later times the senate usually entrusted the 
olFice to the consul who was nearest at hand. The 
nomination took place at Rome, as a general rule ; 
and if the consuls were absent, one of them was 
recalled to the city, whenever it was practicable 
(Liv. vii. 1 9, xxui. 22) ; but if this could not be 
done, a senatus consultum authorising the appoint- 
ment was sent to the consul, who thereupon made 
the nomination in the camp, (Liv. vii. 21, viii. 2^1, 
ix. 38, XXV. 2, xxvii. 5.) Nevertheless, the rule 
was maintained that the nomination could not take 
place outside of the yl//cr I{o7na7ius, though the 
meaning of this expression was extended so as to 
include the whole of Italia, Thus we find the 
senate in the second Punic war opposing the nomi- 
nation of a dictator in Sicily, because it was out- 
side of the agcrllomanus {nscira agmmEomanum — 
eum mite7}i liaVm tm7nna)% Liv. xxvii, 5). 

Originally the dictator was of course a patrician* 
The first plehcian dictator was C. Marcius Rutilus, 
nominated in B. c. 356 by the plebeian consul M. 
PopiUius Jjaenas, (Liv. vii, 17,) 

The reasons, whicli led to the appointment of a 
dictator, required that there should be only one at 
a time. The only exception to this rule occurred 
in B. c. 216 after the battle of Cannae, when M. 
Fabius Buteo was nominated dictator for the pur- 
pose of filling up the vacancies in the senate, al- 
though M. Junius Pera was discharging the regular 
duties of the dictator ; but Fabius resigned on the 
day of his nomination on the ground that there 
could not be two dictators at the same time. (Liv. 
xxiii. 22, 23 ; Pint It'ak 9.) The dictators that 
were appointed for carrying on the business of the 
state were said to be nominated m gemndae causa^ 
or sometimes seditionu mdandus aamm j and upon 
them, as well as upon the other magistmtes, the 
imperium waa conferred hy a Xca? Cnriata, (Liv* 
ix. 38, 39 5 Bionys. v. 70.) Dictators were also 
frequently appointed for soma special purpose, and 
frequently one of small importance, of whom fur- 
ther mention will be made below. At present wo 
confine our remarks to the duties and powers of 
the dictator rel gcrundae causa. 

The dictatorship was limited to six raontlia (Cic, 
de Zeg, iii. 3 ; Liv. iii, 29, ix. 34, xxiii. 23 j Dio- 
nys. v. 70, x* 25 j Dion Gass, xxxvi. 17, xlii* 21 j , 
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Zonar. vii 13), and no instances occur in which a 
person held this office for a longer time, for the 
dictatorships of Sulla and Caesar arc of course not 
to be taken into account. On the coiitrar}'-, though 
a dictator was appointed for six months, ho often 
resigned his office long previously, immediately 
after he had despatched the hiisiness for which he 
had been appointed. (Liv. iii. 2.0, iv. 46, vi. 2.9.) 
As soon as the dictator was noniinatcd, a kind of 
suspension took place with respect to the consuls 
and all the other magistrates, with iho exception 
of the tribuni plebis. It is frequently stated 
that the duties and functions of all the ordinary 
magistrates entirely ceased, and some writers ha\ e 
even gone so far as to say that the consuls abdi- 
cated (Polyb. iii. 87 ; Cic. de Leg. iii. 3 ; Dionys. 
V. 70, 72) ; but this is not a correct way of stating 
the facts of the case. The regular magistrates 
continued to discharge the duties of their various 
offices under the dictator, but they were no longer 
independent officers, but were subject to the higinw 
imperium of the dictator, and obliged to obey his 
orders in every thing. We often find the dictator 
and the consuls at the head of separate armies at 
the same time, and carrying on war independent of 
one another (Liv. ii. 30, viii. 29) ; we see that 
the soldiers levied by the dictator took the oath of 
allegiance to the consul (Liv. li. 32), and that the 
consuls could hold the consular comitia during a 
dictatorship. (Liv. xxiii. 23.) All this shows that 
the consuls did not resign their functions, although 
they were subject to the impeiiiiin of the dictator ; 
and accordingly, as soon as the dictator abdicated, 
they again entered forthwith into the full posses- 
sion of the consular power. 

The superiority of the dictator'’s power to that of 
the consuls consisted chiefly in the three following 
points •— greater independence of the senate, more 
extensive power of punishment without any ap- 
peal (provocaito) from their sentence to the poopto, 
and irresponsibility. To these three points, must 
of course be added that he was not fettered hy a col- 
league* We may naturally suppose that the dic- 
tator would usually act in unison with the senate j 
but it is expressly stated that in many cases where 
the consuls required the co-operation of the senate, 
the dictator could act on his own responsibility. 
(Polyb. iii. 87.) For how long a time the dic- 
tatorship waa a 7mgist7'utm she prorom//o«e, is 
uncertain. That there was originally no ^appeal 
from the sentence of the dictator is certain, and 
accordingly the lictors bore the axes in tlie fascivs 
before them even in the city, as a symbol of their 
absolute power over the lives of the citizens, al- 
though by the Valerian law the axes had disap- 
peared from the fasces of the consuls. (Liv. ii, 18, 
29, iii 20 ; Zomm. vii. 1 3 ; Dionys, v. 70, 75 ; 
Pompon, (ie Orig. Jtir, § 38.) Tliat an appeal aftcr- 
ww'ds lay from tlieir sentence to the people, is 
expressly atatt'd by Festus {s. v. optima /cai), and 
it has iieen supposed that this privilege was 
granted by the lex Valeria liomtia, passed after 
the abolition of the dcccmvirate in b, c. 449, 
which enacted “ne qub ulhtm magistratum sine 
prorocatione crcarct.” (Liv. iii 15), But eleven 
years afterwards the dictatorship is spoken of as a 
magi^tndm dm pramocatlom ; and the only in- 
stajice in Livy (viii, 33- — 34) In which the dicta- 
tor is threatened with provocatio, certainly does 
notjrove that this was^a legal right j for L. Fa- 
pirius, who was then dictator, treated the prove* 
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catio as an infringement of the rights of Iiis oiRce. 
We may therefore suppose that the Lex Valeria 
lloratia only applied to the regular magistracies, 
and that the dictatorship was regarded as exempt 
from it. 'Whether however the right of pi'ovocatto 
was afterwards given, or the statement in Festus 
is an error, cannot he determined. In connection 
with the provocutio there arises another question 
respecting the relation of the dictatorship to the 
tribunes of the plehs. We know that the tribunes 
continued in office during a dictatorship ; but we 
have no reason to believe that they had any con- 
trol over a dictator, or could hamper his pro- 
ceedings by their vUercessio or autulium^ as they 
could in the case of the consuls. The few in- 
stances, wliich appear to prove the contrary, are 
to be explained m a different manner, as Becker 
has shown. That the tribunes continued in office as 
independent magistrates during a dictatorship, while 
all the other magibtrates became simply the officers 
of the dictator, is to be explained by the fact, that 
tlie lew de dictatore amrido was passed before the 
institution of the tribiinesliip of tlie plehs, and 
cmisequcntly m.idc no mention of it, and that as a 
dictator was appointed in virtue of a senatus con- 
sultuni, the st'iiatc had no powder over the tribunes 
of the plehs, though they could smspend the other 
magistrates. 

It has hei'ii alri'ad}’* stnt(‘(I that the dictator was 
irresponsible, that is, he was not liable after his 
abdication to ha called to account for any of his 
official acts. This is expressly stated by ancient 
writers (Zonar. vii. 13, Dionys. v. 70, vii. BG ; 
Pint 3 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 23), and, even if it 
had not been stated, it would follow from the very 
nature of the dictatorship. We find moreover wo 
instance recorded in which a dictator after his re- 
signation was made answerable for the misuse of 
his power, -with the exception of Camillii.s, whose 
caH(‘ howev<‘r was a very peculiar one, (Compare 
Becker, Homusek. All&rtk, vol. ii. partii. p. 172.) 

It wa.s in consequence of the great and iiTe- 
sponsihle power possessed by the dictatorship, that 
W(i find it frerpumtly compared with the regal 
dignity, from which it only differed in being held 
for a limited time. (Cic. de. Hep, ii 32 ; Zonar. 
vii. 13 ; Dionys. v. 70, 73 ; Appian, H.(L i. Off ; 
Tac. Ann. i I.) ’’J’hero were however a few 
limits to the power of the dictator. L The most 
important was that which we have often men- 
tioned, that the period of his office was only six 
mouths. 2. He had not power over the treasury, 
but could only make use of the money which was 
granted him by the senate. (Khnar. vii. 13.) 3. 
JIc was not allowed to leave Italy, since he might in 
tliat case easily become dangerous to the republic i 
(Dion Gass, xxxvi. 17) ; though the case of Ati- 
Hus Calatinus in the first Tunic war forms an | 
exception to this rule. (Liv. Pipit 10.) 4. He 
was not allowed to ride on horseback at Xtome, 
jwitliout previously obtaining the permission of the 
people (Liv, xxiii, 14 ; i^ionar. vii, 13) ; a re- 
gulation apparently capricious, but perhaps 
adopted that he might not hear too grtuit a resem- 
blance to the kings, who were accustomed to ride. 

The insignia of the consuls were nearly the same 
as those of the kings in earlier times ; and of the 
consuls subsequently. Instead however of having 
only twelve Hetors, as was the case with the con- 
suls, he was preceded b^* twenty-four bearing the 
secures as well as the fasces. The mlh mmfk 
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and toga praetewta also belonged to tbe dictator. 
(Polyb, iii. 37 ; Dionys. x. 24 ; Plut. Fab. 4 ; 
Appian, B, C, i. 100 ; Dion Cass, liv 1.). 

The preceding account of the dictatorship ap- 
plies more particularly to the dictator rei gerimdae 
causa ; but dictators were also frequently appointed, 
especially when the consuls were absent from the 
city, to perform certain acts, which could not he done 
by any inferior magistrate. These dictators had 
little more than the name ; and as they were only 
apfKiinted to discharge a particular duty, they had 
to resign immediately that duty was performed, 
and they were not entitled to exercise the power 
of their office in reference to any other matter than 
the one for which they were nominated. The oc- 
casions on whicii such dictators were appointed, 
were principally: — 1. For the purpose of holding 
the comitia for the elections {comitiorum 
doi'imi causa), % For fixing the claincs urmalis in 
the temple of Jupiter (clavi fgendi causa) in times 
of pestilence or civil di.scord, because the law said 
that this ceremony was to b(‘ performed by the 
pmefo?- maalmns\ and after the institution of the 
dictatorship the latter was regarded as the highest 
magistracy in the state (Liv. vii, .3). 3, For 

appointing holidays ( fenarnni cnmtituendanm 
eatme) on the apjieanince of prodigies (Liv, vii. 
23), ami for officiating at the public games (iu-’ 
domm. faciendfiriim remm)^ tlie pn‘sidency of which 
belongml to the consuls or praetors (viii, 40, ix, 
34). 4. For holding trials {(pumtkmibm ewercen- 
ff/.v, ix, 33). J. And on one occasion, for filling up 
vacancies in the nenate (iegendo senaiui\ xxiii, 22), 

Along with the dictator there was always a 
magister epdtiem,^ the nomination of whom was left 
to the choice of the dictator, unless the senatus con- 
sul turn specified, as was sometimes the ease, the name 
of tbe person who was to be appointed (Liv. viii, 
17, xxii. 57). The magister eqiiitum had, like the 
dictator, to receive the impcrium by a lex curiata 
(Liv. ix. 33), The dictator could not be without 
amagister cquitum, and, consequently, if the latter 
died during the six months of the dictatorship, 
another had to be nominated in his stead. The 
magister equitum wa.** subject to the imperium of 
the dictator, but in the absence of his superior ho 
became his representative, and exercised the same 
powers as the dictator. On one occasion, shortly be- 
fore legal dictotors ceased to be appointed, we find 
an instance of a magister effuitum being invcBted 
with, an imperium equal to that of the dictator, so 
that there were then virtually two dictators, but 
this is expressly mentioned as an anomaly, whicli 
had never ficcurred before (Polyb. Hi. 103, 103). 
The rank which the magister equitum held among 
the other Roman magistrates is doubtful. Nie- 
buhr asserts (vol, ii. ]). 300) no one ever sup- 
posed that his office was a cunde one;’*’ and If he 
is right in supposing that the consular tribunate 
was not a cumle office, his view is supported by 
the account in Livy, that the imperium of the 
magister equitum was not regarded 'as superior to 
that of a consular tribune (vi. 30). Cieem on tlio 
contrary places the magister equitum on a par 
with the praetor (de Leg, iii. 3} ; and after the 
establishment of the praetowhip, it seems to hnte 
boon consid(*red necessary that the person who 
was ^ to be nominated magister equitum showld 
previously have been praetor, just as the dfctaltor,' 
iiccording to the old Jaw, had to be ehoSTO from 'Sue 
coiisulars (Dion Cws. xHl $1). Aeoardinfly,. m' 
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find at a later time that the raagistor eqiiitiim had 
the insignia of a practoi (Dion Casa. xlii. 27)- 
The inagibter cquituin was originally, as his name 
imports, the cominandor of the cavalry, while the 
dictator was at the head of the legions, the in- 
fantry (Liv. iii. 27), and the relation between 
them was in this respect similar to that which 
sulisisted between the king and the irihunus 
cclerum. 

Dictators were only appointed so long as the 
R,omans had to carry on wars in Italy. A solitary 
instance occurs in the first Punic war of the nomi- 
nation of a dictator for the purpose of carrying 
on war out of Italy (hiv.JiJpit. Iff) ; but this was 
never repeated, because, as has been already rc- 
inarkod, it was feared that so great a power might 
become dangerous at a distance from Rome, But 
after the battle of Trasimene in b.c 21 d, when 
Romo Itself -was thrcaleiied by llaniiihal, recourse 
was again had to a dictator, and (^. Pabius hlaxi- 
mus was appointed to the office. In the next 
year, b. c. 216, after the battle of Cannae, hi. ,hi- 
nhis Pera wus also nominated dictator, but thus 
was tlie last time of the appointment of a dictator 
rci gcrunclae causa. From that time dictators 
were freiiuently appointed for holding tlie (hwtioiis 
down to B. c. 202, Init from tliat year the dictator- ! 
ship disappears altogether. After a lapse of 120 ' 
years, Sulla caused himself to bo appointed dic> 
tator in n. c. 82, rctpnUieae condUmmlna raitm 
(Veil Pat. ii. 28), but as Niebuhr remarks, the ! 
title was a mere name, without any gi’onnd for 
such a use in the ancient constitution.” Neither 
the magistrate (inierrex) who nominated him, nor 
the time for which ho was ap|»ointod^ nor the ex- 
tent nor o.xcrc{se of his power, was in accordance 
with the ancient laws and precedents ; and the 
same was the case with the dictatorship of Caesar. 
Boon after Caesar’s death tlio dictatorship was : 
aliolishcd for ever hy a lex proposed by the consul 
Antonins (Cic. PML i. I ; Liv, fiJpU, 116; Dion 
Cass. xliv. 51). Tlie title indeed was offered to 
Augustus, but he resolutely refused it in conse- 
quence of the odium attaclied to it from the tyranny 
of Bulla when dictator (Suet. J7fp, 52). 

During tlie time, however, that the dictatorship 
was in abeyance, a substitute was invented for it, ■ 
whenever the circumstances of the republic re- 
quired the adoption of extraordinary measures, by 
the senate investing the consuls with dictatorial 
power. This was done by the well-known formula, 
V'idmnl or dmt opmmi conmk^ m quid rcapiiblim 
deirimenti capiat (Oonip. Ball Oaiil. 20.) 

(The preceding account has been mostly taken 
from Becker, Ilmdbmh der Umnmyn Alter- 
tlmmer^ vol ii. partii. p. l50,&Cfc; comp, Niebuhr, 
/fist, of jRomc, vol i. p. 568, &:o. ; Odttliug, (/e.$- 
chielde der Momkek Stmi&verfmmmp, p. 279, &c.) 

DICTY^NNIA (Smrdma), a festival with 
sacrifices, celebrated at Cydonia in Crete, in honour 
of Artemis, gumamed AiKrwpa or 
from bkrvov, a hunter’s net, (Diodor. Sic. v, 76 ; 
compare Strabo x. p* 479 ; I^ansan. ii. BOi. §3.) 
Particulars respecting its celebration are not known. 
Artemis Akrvppa was also Worshipped at Spgrta 
(Pans, ill 12. § 7)4 and at Ambrysus in Fhocis. 
(Pans. X, 36. §3 ; compare the Scliol 
Pan. 1284, Vesii 357 ; and Meursius, Cretc^ 
c. 3.) l.L,S.] 

DIRS (of the same root as bids and dem^ Butt- 
mann, Mptlml. ii. p. 7i). The iiamo dies was ap- 
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plied, like our word day, to the time during which, 
according to the notions of the ancients, the sun 
perfurmeil' his course round the earth, and this 
time they called the civil day {dies chilis^ iii Greek 
liceausc it included both night and 
day. See Censorin. De Die Nut. 23 ; Plin. II. N". 
ii. 77, 79 ; Varro, De Re RiisL i. 28 ; Macroh. 
i. 3). The natural day {dies nutiindis)., or the 
time from the rising to the setting of the sun, was 
likewise designated hy tlie name dies. The civil 
day began with tlie Greeks at the setting of the 
sun, and with the Romans at midnight ; with tlie 
Babylonians at the rising of the sun, and with the 
Umiirians at midday. (Macrob. L c. ; GcIIius, iii. 
2w) We have Iutc only to consider the natural 
day, and as its subdivisions were different at cliG 
fereiit times, iiiid not always the same among the 
Grctdvs as among the Romans, we shall endeavour 
to give a brief account of the various parts into 
which it was divided by tin* Greeks at the diffe- 
rent periods of their lii&tory, and then proceed to 
consider its divisions among the Romans, to which 
will be sulijoincd a sliort list of remarkable clays. 

At the time of the Homeric poems, the natural 
<lay was divided into three parts {It xxi. 11 J ). 
'i'lie iiist, called fjefiy, began with sumise, and com- 
prehmided th<‘ whole space of time during which 
light semnml to he iiiereasing, i e. till midday. {It 
viii. 66, ix, 84, (Jd, ix. 56.) Some ancient gram- 
marians have supposed tliat in some instunees 
HoiiKT uft(‘d the word pd>s for the whole day, but 
Nitesch {xinmerhinpen zur Odpssee, i, 125) has 
shown the incom‘ctne,ss of this opinion. Tlie 
.s(*cond part was called fxiaov ^ipap or midday, dur- 
ing which the slm Was thonglit to stand still 
(Ilermius, ad Plat Fhuedr. p. 342.) 'Jdie third 
part boro the name of bAXzi or bd^Kov fipap {Od. 
xvii. f)06 ; compare ButtinauiFs hexilop. H. n, 95), 
which derived its name from the increased warmth 
of the atmosphen\ The last part of the bdKp was 
sometimes designated by the words ttotI tair^pav 
or 0ovXvr6s {Od, xvii, 191, JL xvi. 779). Besid<‘s 
these three great divisions no others seem to have 
been known at the time when the Homeric poems 
were composed. The chitff information respecting 
the divisions of the day in the period after Uomer, 
and more especially the divisions made liy tlie 
Athenians, is to be derived from Pollux {Oiium. i. 
68). The first and last of the divisions made 
at the time of Homer were afterwards subdividi'd 
into two parts. The eariim’ part of the morning 
was termed Trpaih or wpeb rf/y pp-lpas ; the later, 
'jrXriOodaps dyopay, or wepl vk'tiOovaav kyophp 
(Herod, iv. 181 ; Xeii. JSlemorab, i. I. § H), 
fle/len. i. 1. §36; Dion Chrysost. Or<d. Ixvii). 
The p4(rov ^pap of Homer was afterwards expres- 
sed by pdfToy I/p,epay, or pdarj Tipipa^ 

and coinprehimdcd, as before^ the middle of the day, 
when the silu seemed neith{*r to rise nor to decline. 
The two parts of tin* afternoon vvero called bdk'rj 
TTpedtT} or wpwia^ ami bdhifi or (Herod, 
vii, 167, vih. 6 ; Thucyd iii. 74, viii. 26 ; com- 
pare Libanius, Npist 1084), Tins ilivision con- 
tinued to be observed down, to the latt*st period of 
Grecian history, though another more CMTurato 
division, and more adapted to the purpose's f>f com- 
mon Hfe<j was introduced at an early period ; for 
Anaximander, or according to others, liis disciple 
Amoximenos, is said to have made the Greeks ae- 
ipiaintod with the uso of tho Babylonian chrono- 
meter or sun-dial (called 'W'dAox or i^poAdyioy^ 
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sometimes with the epithet cnciGQrjpucou or r]\ia- 
jxdvBpoy) h}’- means of which the natural day was 
divided into twelve equal spaces of time, (lleiod. 
ii. 10.9 ; Diog. Lalrt. ii. 1. 3 ; Plin. //. N, ii. 6*. 
70 ; Suidas, s. v, 'Ava^ifxapdpos,) These spaces 
were, of course, longer or shorter according to the 
various seasons of the year. The name hours 
(wjoai), however, did not come into general use till 
a very late period, and the difference between 
natunil and equinoctial lioiirs -was first observed by 
the Alexandrine astronomers. 

During the early ages of the history of Rome, 
when artificial means of dividing time were yet 
unknown, the natural phenomena of increasing 
liglit and darkness formed with the Romans, as 
with the Greeks, the standard of division, as we 
see from the vague expressions in Censonmis (De 
Die Nat 24). Pliny states {II. N. vii. CO) that 
in the Twelve Tables only the rising and the 
setting of the sun were mentioned as the two 
paits into winch the day was then divided, but from 
Censoniuis (/. e.) mid Oellius (xvii. 2) we learn 
that midday (aiei'n/ies) ivas akso mentioned. Vario 
(Do Lnuf. Laf. vi. 4, 5, cd. Muller ; and Isidor. 
On(j. V. 30 and 31) likewise distinguished three 
]iart& of the day, viz., mentlies\ and Anjirenia, 
sell, fempotas^ after which no assembly could lie 
h(‘ld m the forum. The lex Plaetoria pr<*scnbed 
that a herald should proclaim the siiprenia in the 
comitium, that the people might know that their 
nmeting was to be adjounicd. But the division of 
the day most generally observed by the Romans, 
was that into tempm iintamcridlanum and pomeri- 
diiinnm. the mcridm itself being only considered 
as a point at which the one ended and the otlier 
commenced. But as it was of importance that this 
moment should be known, an especial officer 
fAcuENSUhl was appointed, who proclaimed the 
time of midday, when from the curia he saw the 
sun standing betwi'oii tlie rostra and the graeco- 
stasis. The division of the day into twelve equal 
spae(‘M, which, here as in Greece, were shortCT in 
winter than in summer, was adopted at the time 
whem artificial means of immuring time were in- 
troduced among the Romans from Greece. This 
was about the year B, c. 291, when Xbapirjus 
Gursor, before the war with Pyrrhus, lirought to 
Rome an instrument called solarium horologium, 
or sim fdy solarium. (Plaut. up. (kUiuw^ iii. 3. 
§ d ; Piiii. JL N. vil GO.) But as the solanum 
had been made for a dilferent latitude, it showed 
the time at Rome tery incorrectly, (Plin. t. o.) 
Bcipio Nusiea, therefore, erected in b, c. 1.59 a 
public clepsydra, wliich indicated the hours of the 
night as well as of the day. (GoiiHorin. c. 23.) 
Before the erection of a clepsydra it was cus- 
tomary for one of the subordinate officers of the 
praetor to proclaim the third, sixth, and ninth 
iunirs ; whicii shows that the day was, like the 
niglit, divided into four parts, each consisting of 
three Imurs. Bee Dissen’s trcatls<‘, De Piirlihus 
Noetk H'^Dfri m Dkmmuhm fkierum^ in his 
Kkine Latemmhe mid Dmisehe I^chriften^ pp. 1 30, 
1 50. Compare the article 1 1 oaoLOC loiu. 

All the days of the year were, according to dif- 
fiwnfc points of view, divided hy the Romans into 
different classes. For the purpose of the admini- 
stration of Justice, and holding assemblies of the 
people, all the days were divided mtodimfmti 
and dim nefmii. 

0jtBS FASTI were the days on wliich the praetor 
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wa.s allowed to administer justice in the public 
courts; they derived their name fiom f<t? i {fan 
trio, taerhti ; do, dico, addlco, Ov id. Fust. i. 45, &c. ; 
Van’o, De JAmj. Lat vi. 20, 30. cd. Muller ; Ma- 
crob. Sat. i. 16). On some of the dies fasti comiiia 
could be held, but not on all. (Cicero, 15, 
with the note of Maniitius.) Dies might be fasti 
in three difierent ways: 1, dies fasti jn opr io ct toil 
or simply dies fasti, were da^'s on which the piae- 
tor used to hold his courts, and could do so at ail 
hours. They were marked in the Roman calendar 
by the letter F, and their number in the course of 
the year was 38 (Niebuhr, Hist of Rome, iii. 
p. 314) ; 2. dies proprie sed non toti fasti, or dies 
mtercisL, days on which the praetor might hold his 
courts, but not at all hours, so that sometimes one 
half of such a day was fastus, while the other half 
was nefastus. Their number was 0'5 in the year, 
and they were marked in the calendar hy the signs 
y-p^^^fistiispriino, Np ^7iefahtus }>rimo,]Ax-====en-- 
dote ret siis— wteickus, Q. Rex C.V ==ijuaiido Jte<s 
com it 10 fmjit, or quando Rex comWuvit fus, 
Q. St. Df = (piando stercus difertnr ; 3. dies 

7c<m propria sed cubu fasti, or da vs which were 
not lasti properly speaking, but became fasti ac- 
cidentally ; a dies eomitialis, for instance, might 
become fastus, if either during its whole cimrse, or 
during a part of it, no coniitia were held, so that it 
accordingly became <nther a dies fastus lotus, or 
fastus ex partes (Macrob. Sut. i. 36 ; Varro, De 
Liiu). Lut, 1. (\) 

Dies nbfasti were days on wdiicli neither 
courts of justice nor comitia w'tu'c allowed to be 
htdd, and which w<Te dedicated to otluT puipohes, 
(Varro, /. c.) According to the ancient bgonds 
they wen? said to have herm fixed by Niima Pom- 
})iliu$. (Liv.i. 19.) Fnnn the remarks made above 
it will be understood that one part of a day mlglit 
be fastus while another wan nefastus. (Gvi'd. Fast 
i. 50.) 44ie nwidinae, which had originally l/ceu 
dii‘s fasti for the plelieums, had bemi made nefiisti 
at the time w'hcn the tw'elv(U«outh«*year was in- 
troduced ; but in B. e. 286 they were again made 
fasti by a law of Q, IfortenHiuH. (hlacrob. Awif. 3. 
16.) The term dies nefasti, which originally had 
nothing to do with religion^ but simply indicated 
days on which no courts were to be held, was in 
subsequent times applied to religious days in ge- 
neral, as dies nefasti were mostly dedicattul to tins 
worship of the gmls* (Gellius, iV. 9, v. 17.) 

hi a religious point of view all days of the year 
were either dies fasti, or dm profesti, or dies inter’ 
cist According to tlu* definition given hy Macro, 
bins, di(‘8 festi w^ere dedicated to th(‘ gods, and 
spent with sacrific(‘s, uqtasts, ganu's, and other 
solemnities ; dies profesti belongiul to men for the 
fid ministration of tluur privjitc aud public allhirs. 
'rhey were either dies fasti, or miiitiafes, ox ^^m- 
perendbii, or stati, or pi’uvUuks. Di(*s mteraisi 
were common between gods find num, that i«, 
partly devoted to the worslup of the gods, pmtly 
to the transaction of ordinary husineHS. 

We have lastly to ad<l a few remarks on aorac 
of the subdivisions of tlie dies profesti, which 
likewise defined by MtwrobiuH, Dks cimiliuks 
were day.H on which comitia were field ; their ' 
her waa 1 84 in a ycftr. Dim mmqmrBniimi wert 
days to which any fiction yrm allowed to bt 
ferretl {qmhm mdimmium Umt 4km, 0ahw^ Iw 
§ 15). Dim siati were days set apaH' for oawos , 
between Eomau citteoas and 
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mma cmn percffrhns inslHuuntur'), Dies proeliales 
were all days on which religion did not foilhd to 
commence a war ; a list of days and festivals on 
which it was contrary to religion to commence a 
war is given by Macrobius. See also Festus, s. v. 
Compare Maiiutiiis, De Veter/m Dierim Ratione^ 
and the article Calendarium. [L. S.J 

BIFFAREiVTIO. [Bivortium.] 

BIGESTA. [Pandectae.] 

BIG ITALIA. [Manica.] 

BFGITUS. [Pes.] 

BIIPOLEIA {duTrSkeia), also called Anr6x.Ha 
or AiTrdAia, a very ancient festival celebrated every 
year on the acropolis of Athens in honour of Zeus, 
kirnaraed UoXieh. (Pans. i. 14. §4 ; comp. Anti- 
phon, 120. 10.) Siiidas and the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes {Face, 410) arc mistahen in believing 
that the Biipolia were the same festival as the 
Biasia. It was held on the 14th of Scirrophorion. 
The manner in which the sacrifice of an ox was 
offered on this occasion, and the origin of the rite, 
are described by Porphyrins {De Abstinent, ii. 
§ 20), with whose account may be compared the 
fragmentary descriptions of Pausanias (i. 28. § 11) 
and Aelian ( F. //. viii, 8). The Athenians placed 
barley mixed with wheat upon the altar of Zeus 
and left it unguarded ; the ox destined to be sacri- 
ficed was then allowed to go and take of the seeds. 
One of the priests, who boro the name of fiov(p6vos 
(whence the festival was sometimes called j^ov- 
^6via), at seeing the ox eating, snatched the axe, 
killed the ox, and ran away. The others, as if 
not knowing who had killed the animal, made in- 
c|uiries, and at last also summoned the axe, which 
was in the end declared guilty of having committed 
the murder. This custom is said to have arisen 
from the following circumstance : — In the reign 
of Erechtheus, at the celebration of the Bionysia, 
or, according to the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Nub. 
972), at the diipolia, an ox ate the cakes offered 
to the god, and one Bullion or Thaulon, or, 
according to others, the fit)v<phos, killed the 
ox with an axe and fled from his country. 
The murderer having thus escaped, the axe was 
(h'clarcd guilty, and the rite observed at the 
diipoha was performed in commemoration of that 
event. (Compare Suidas and Ifesych. s. v. 0ov^ 
(p6via.) This legend of the origin of the diipolia 
manifestly leads us back to a time when it had not 
yet become customary to offer animal sacrifices to 
the gods, but merely the fruits of the earth. 
Forpliyrms also informs us that three Athenian 
families had their especial (probably hereditary) 
functions to perform at this fostiyal. Meiuixirs of 
the one drove the ox to the altar, and were thence 
called mvrpid^m : another family, descended from 
Baulon and called the knocked the 

victim down ; and a third, designated by the name 
of Sairpoiy killed ii (Compare Creuizcr'*s Myih&L 
mrd Symbol I p, 1 72, iv, p, 122, &c.) [L. S.) 

BIMACWAE Macedonian horse- 

soldiers, who also fought on foot when occasion 
required. Their armour was heavier than that of 
the ordinary horse soldiers, and lighter than that 
of the regular heavy-armed foot. A servant ac- 
companied each soldier in order to take care of his 
horse when he alighted to fight on foot. This 
species of troops is said to have been first inko- 
duced by Alexander the Great. (Pollux^ h 132 ; 
Curtins, V. 13.) 

BIMACHERI. [Geadiatores.] 
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BIMENSTJM- [Servus.] 

DIMINUTIO CATITIS. [Caput.] 

BIO'BOLOS. [Drachma.] 

BIOCLEIA (Sid/cAeia), a festival celebrated by 
the Megarians in honour of an ancient Athenian 
hero, Biocles, around whose grave young men as- 
sembled on the occasion, and amused themselves 
with gymnastic and other contests. We read that 
he who gave the sweetest kiss obtained the prize, 
consisting of a garland of flowers. (The(jcrit. 
Idyll, xii. 27, &c.) The Scholiast on Theocritus 
{L c.) relates the origin of this festival as fol- 
lows: — Biocles, an Athenian exile, fled to Me- 
gara, where he found a youth with whom he fell 
in love. In some battle, while protecting the 
object of his love with his shield, he was slain. 
The Megarians honoured the gallant lover with a 
tomb, raised him to the rank of a hero, and in 
commemoration of his faithful attachment, insti- 
tuted the festival of the Biocleia. See Bockh, ad 
Find. Olymp. vii, 1S7. p. 170, and the Scholiast, 
ad Aristoph. Acham. 730, where a Megarian 
swears by Biocles, from which we may infer that 
he was held in great honour by the Megarians. 
(Compare Welcker’s S(ij)plw, p. 39, and ad 
Theogn. p. 79.) [E* S,] 

DIONY'SIA {Aiovbcria), festivals celebrated 
in various parts of Greece in honour of Dionysus. 
We have to consider under this head several 
festivals of the same deity, although some of them 
bore different names ; fur here, as in other cases, 
the name of the festival was sonictimes deriveil 
from that of the god, sometimes fiom the place 
where it was celebrated, and sometimes from some 
particular circumstance connected with its celt*bra- 
tion. We shall, however, direct onr attention 
chiefly to the Attic Icstivals of Dionysus, as, on 
account of their intimate connection with the 
origin and the development of dramatic literature, 
they arc of greater importance to us than any other 
ancient festival. 

The general character of the festivals of Dio- 
nysus was extravagant merriment and enthusiastic 
joy, which manifested themselves in various ways. 
The imjiort of some of the apparently unmeaning 
and absurd practices in which the Greeks indulged 
during the celebration of the Bionysia, has been 
well explained by Muller {Uist of the Lit. of Am. 
Greece, i p. 280) : — “ The intense desire felt by 
every worshipper of Dionysus to fight, to comiuer, 
to suffer in common with him, made thorn regard 
the subordinate beings (satyrs, panes, and nymphs, 
by whom the god himsdf was surrounded, and 
through whom Hie siuuned to pass from him into 
vegetation, and branch off into a variidy of beauti- 
ful or grotesque forms), who were ever preswit to 
the fancy of the Greeks, as a convenient step by 
which they could ap])roach more nearly to the 
presence of their divinity. The customs so preva- 
lent at the festivals of Irionysiis, of taking the dis- 
guise of satyrs, douhth^ss originated in this feeling, 
and not in the mere desire of concealing excesses 
under the disguise of a mask, otherwise m serious 
and pathetic a spectacle as tragedy could never 
have originated in the choruses of these satyrs. 
The desire of escaping from self into something 
new and strange, of living in an imaginary world, 
breaks forth in a thousinid instances in those 
festivals of Dionysus. It is seen in the colouring 
the body with plaster, soot, vermilion, and dif- 
foront sorts of green mid red juices of plants, wear- 
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ing goats and deer skins round tlie loins, covering 
t'ie face with large h‘a\es of dlilercuit plants ; and, 
lastly, in the wearing iiiasks of wood, hark, and 
othi'r matciials, and of a complete costume belong- 
ing to the chai'acter,” Drunkenness, and the 
boisterous music of flutes, C 3 '’inbals, and drums, 
were likewise common to all Dionysiac festivals. 
In the processions called ^laaot (from 
with which they were celebrated, women also took 
part in the disguise of Bacchae, Lenae, Thyades, 
Naiades, Nymphs, &c., adotiied with garlands of 
ivy, and bearing the thyrsus ni their hands (hence 
the god was sometimes called so 

that the whole train represented a population in- 
spired, and a(‘tuated by the powerful presence of 
tile god. I'lie choruses sung on tlie occasion were 
called dithyrambs, and were hymns addressed to 
the god in the freest metres and with tlie boldest 
imagery, in which his exploits and aclm^vcinents 
were extolled, f C horus.] The phallus, the 
symbol of tlie feitility of natme, was also carried 
in those processions (Pint. /M (ttpid, JJiTit. p. 
5’J7, i> ; Aiihtoph. Ae/iarn, 22% with the Schol. ; 
Ibuod. li. Dl), and nu*n disguised as women, 
callful iOif(pa\Xot (lleKycIi. s. t\ ; Atlnui. xiv, p. 
(122), followi'd the phallus. A woman called 
Kucvo(p6pos canpjd the kiKmVj, a long basket con- 
taining the image of the god. Maidens of noble 
fiirth {Havriip6poL) usiid to carry figs in baskets, 
which were sometimes of gold, and to wear gar- 
lands of figs round tiieir necks. (Aristoph. AfJiani, 
/. r. ; Lysistr. 6*17 ; Natal. Com. v. L’k) The in- 
dulgence in drinking w'as considered by the Creidts 
as d duty of gratitude which they owed to the 
giver of the vine ; hence in some places it was 
thought a crime to nmiain sober at the Dionysia, 
(Lucian, De Valamn. l(i.) 

'i’ho Attic festivals of Dionysus were four in 
number : the Aiov6<na /car* dygods, or the rural 
Dionyaia, tln‘ Avii/oua, tlio "ApBecrriqpm^ and the 
Aiotf{ma &(Tr€i. After Iliihnkcn (Auctur, ad 
iA\si/eL vol, i. ]). D)0) and Spalding {Abhandl. 
i/<r ikrh Amd. nm DlOd—IBlL p. 70, &c.) had 
declared t!u‘ Anthesteria and the Lenaea to be only 
two names for one and the same festival, it was 
generally takmi for granted that there could he no 
doubt as to the md identity of the two, until in 
Dll 7, A. Bdckh read a paper to the Berlin 
Aendemy (Fo/a Unkmiikdo der Attmdim 
Anlhvsicmn mid lundL DhnpB/en^ published in 
DUb, ill the Ahkmdi, d. m which 

he estahlislied by the strongest argiinienta the 
didVwmce between tlm Lenat^a and Anthosteria. 
An abridgment of Bdekh’s essay, containing all 
that is necessary to form a clear idea of th<i whole 
qucMtion, is givmi in the Philological Museum, 
vnl il, p, 27% &c, A writer in the (HasHad Mm 
mtm, Th, Dyer (vol iv. p. 7i), &c.), has since 
eud<‘avmired to support Kulmkmfs view with some 
new argifinents. The season of the year sacred 
to Dhmysus was during the months nearest to the 
shortest day (Pint. Ih El ap. fkdph. ft), and the 
Attic festivals were accordingly celebrated in the 
Poseideon, (iamedion (the lamaconof the lonians), 
Anth<‘Sterion, and KhiphebolioiL 
The AwvBo'ta mr* kypoh^^ or pmpd^ the rund or 
lesser Dionysia, a vintage festival, were cekdnnted 
in tlm vanoiw dmnes of Attica in the month of 
PoHcddeon, and were under the stijierinfcondcnco of 
the several local magistrates, the demarehg. This 
was doubtless the most ancient of all, wid was 
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held with tlie highest degree of merriment and 
freedom ; even slaves enjoyed full liberty dining 
its celebration, and their boisterous shouts on the 
occasion were almost intolemble. It is here that 
we have to seek for the origin of comedy, in the 
jests and the scurrilous abuse ■which the peasants 
vented upon the bystanders from a waggon in 
which they rode about (ici&pos ekp* apa^oiv). 
Aristophanes {Veyp. 620 and 1470) calls the comic 
poets rpuyfpdoi, lee-singers ; and comedy, Tpuyepdicii 
lee-song (Acham. 464, 834 ; Athen. ii. p. 40) ; 
from the custom of smearing the face with lees of 
wine, in which the merry country people indulged 
at the vintage. The Ascoha and other amuse- 
ments, which were aftcrvv'ards introduced into the 
city, seem also originally to have been peculiar to 
the rural Dionysia. The Dionysiain the Peiraeeus, 
as well as those of the other denies of Attica, be- 
longed to the lesser Dionysia, as is acknowledged 
both by Spalding and Bockh. Those in the 
Peiniecus were celebrated with as miudi splendour 
as those in the city ; for we read of a procession, of 
the performance of comedies and tragedies, wdiich 
at tirst may hav'e been mnv as well as old pieces ; 
but vv'hen the dnima had attained a regular form, 
only old jiieces were represented at tlie rtiial 
Dionysia. Their liberal and demoeratiwl cbaracler 
seems to liave be(*ii the cause of the opposition 
which these festuals meU with, when, in the time 
of Pelslstratus, Thespis attmnpted to introduce the 
rural amusements ot tlie Dionvsia into the city td 
Atheim. (Pint. No/, c. 2fi, 30 ; Diog. Lacrt No/. 

I c. 11 .) That ill other places, also, tin* mtrmbic- 
I tion of the worship of Dionysus met with great 
I opposition, must be infmTed from the legends of 
i Orchomciias, Thebes, Argos, Ephesus, and other 
' places. Something simiiar seems to be implied in 
■ the account of the restoration of tragic choruses to 
Dionysus at Sicyon. (lierod. v. 6*7.) 

The second festival, the Letiam (from Xtjwf, 
the wiue-pivss, from which also tlm month of 
Oaiiicliou was called by the lonians Lenaeon), 'wfw 
cidohrated in the month of (lamelion ; the placa of 
' its celebration was the ancient tmnple of Dionysus 
Limiiaeus (from m the district was ori- 

gmalJy a swamp, whence the god was also called 
Aipvayev^s), This temple, the Lenacon, wuh 
situate south of the theatre of Dionymw, and clone 
liy it, (BelioL ad ArkiopL Mm. 480.) 'i’he 
Lenaea were celebrated with a procession and 
scenic contests in tragedy and comedy. (Demontb. 
0 , Mid, p. 517.) The procession probably went 
to the Lenaeon, where a goat {rpiyos^ hence lira 
clmrus and tragedy wbich aro.se out of it vvto'e 
called rpa^i/chsr rpayipdia) was wieri- 

ficod, and u choriw aland ing around the altar sang 
tlie dithyramb ic ode to tlie god. Am the dithyrarali 
was the element out of wbich, by the introduction: 
of an actor, tragmly aro-se ICiioiims], it i« imtural 
that, in the ficmiic contests of ibis fatival, tragedy 
should have preceded comcnly, as we sen from tlm 
important documents in i)«mo«thenes. (/, c.) The 
poi't who wished hi« play to be firmight out at the 
Lenaea applied to the second arclion, who had the 
superintendencu of tins festival as well as the 
Anthesteria, and who gave him tlio chums if th« 
ph'co was though fc to deserve it 

The third Dionysiac festival, tie 
was celebrated on the 12th of the mouth of 
Anthesterkm (Thucyd, il4 1 5) j that is to mjf ;the 
second day foil ou the 121% lor tl lasted throe 
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days, and tlic first fell on the lUli (Suidas, s. v. 
Xo€s), and the third on the Idth (Phiioch. ap. 
Suklam^ s. v. Xvrpoi). The second archon super- 
intended the celebration of the Anthe&tcria, and 
distributed the piiz.es among the lictors in the 
various games which were carried on during the 
season. (Aristoph. AcJiarn. 1143, ^\ith the Schol.) 
The first day was called TriOoiyia : the second, 
Xdej : and the third, (Harpocrat. and 

Suidas, s. ' 0 . ; Schol. ad jinsioph. Ran. 219 ; 
Athen. x p. 437, vii. p. 276, and iv. 129.) The 
first day derived its name from the opening of the 
casks to taste the wine of the preceding year ; the 
second from xour, the cup, and seems to have been 
the day devoted to drinking. The ascolia seem to 
have been played on this day. [Ascolia.] We 
read in Suidas {s. v. ^ActkSs) of another similar 
amusement peculiar to this day. The drinker 
placed himself upon a bag filled with air, trumpets 
were sounded, and he who emptied his cup 
quickest, or drank most, received as his prize a 
leather hag filled with wine, and a garland, or, ac- 
cording to Aelian (F. jPf. ii. 41), a golden crown. 
(Aristoph. Acliarn. 943, with the Schol.) The 
Kd^fxos i(p>' also took place on this day, 

and the jests and abuse which persons poured 
forth on this occasion were doubtless an imitation 
of the amusoments customary at the rural Dionysia. 
Atiionaeus (x. p. 437) says that it was customary 
on the day of the Oboes to send to the sophists 
their salaries and pre.sents, that they too miglit 
enjoy themselves with their friends. The third 
day had its name from xiirpor, a pot, as on thus 
day persons oflered pots witli flowers, seeds, or 
cooked vegetables, as a sacrifice to Dionysus and 
Hermes Chthonius. (Schol ad Aristoph. Acharn. 
1009 ; Suida.s, 5 , a. Xi'irpot,) 'With this sacrifice 
were connected the dywver mentioned 

by the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ran. 220), in 
which the second archon distributed the prizes. 
Slaves wore permitted to take part in the gimeral 
rejoicings of the Authcstcria ; but at tlie close of 
the day, they were sent liome with the words 
^upa(ey Kapes, nbic tr’ 'AvdearPjpM. { Oesych, a \ v. 
&hpa(e ; Proclus, ad Ifesiod. Op. et 

Tt is uncertain whether dramas were performed 
at the Anthesteria ; Imt Buckh supposos that co- 
medies were repre.st'uted, and that tragLMlIes which 
were to he brought out at the great Dionysia 
were perhaps rehear.scil at the Anthe-steria. The 
my.st(»ries connected with the celebration of the 
Antlujstcria were held at night, in the ancimit 
temple h which was opened only once 

a year, on the 12ih of Anthesterion. They wtire 
likewise under the superinhmdenco of the second 
archon and a certain number of iripeXifrai Hu 
appointed fourteen infiestesHOS, called ycpaipai or 
yepapAf the venerable, who conducted the cere- 
monies with the assistance of one other priestess. 
(Pollux, viii. 9.) The wife of the second archon 
($acrikt(ra‘a) offered a mysterious sacrifice for the 
welfare of the city ; she was betrothed to the god 
in a secret solemnity, and also tendered the oath 
to the gmaerae, which, according to Demosthenes 
(c. p. 1371. 22), ran thus:**— ‘‘‘I am pure 

and unspotted by any thing tliat pollutes, and have 
never had intorcourso with mam I will solenmizo 
the Thcognia and lobakchcia at their proper time, 
according to the laws of my ancestors.” The ad- 
mission to the mysteries, from which men wore 
excluded, took place after especial prepamtions, 
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which seem to have consisted in purifications by- 
air, water, or fire. (Serv. ad Ae?;. 740 ; Pans, 

ix. 20. § 4 ; Liv. xx.xix. 13.) The initiated per- 
sons wore skins of fawns, and sometimes those of 
panthers. Instead of ivy, which was worn in the 
public part of the Dionysia, the mystae wore 
myrtle. (Schol. ad Andajdi, Ran. 330.) '’J’he 
sacrifice offered to the god in these my.stenes con- 
sisted of a sow, the usual sacrifice of IhunetiT, and 
in some places of a cow with calf. It is moie 
than probable that the history of l)iony.sus was 
symbolically represented in these m 3 ^btories, as the 
history of Dcmeter was acted in those of Elensis, 
which were in some respects connected with the 
former. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 343.) 

The fourth Attic festival of Dionysus, Aiovvaia 
4v ^0’rei, acrruck or pcydXa, was celebrated about 
the i2th of the month of Elapheholion (Aiwh, 
c. Clesiph. p. 63) ; hut ive do not knoiv whether 
they lasted more than one day or not. The order 
in which the solemnities took place was, according 
to the document in Demosthenes, as follows : • 

The great public procession, the eiiorus of boys, 
the Kcbpos [Chorus], comedy, and, lastly, tragedy. 
"We possess in Atheiiaeiis (v. p. 197, 190) the de- 
.scription of a great Bacchic procession, held at 
Ale.xandria in the reign of Ptolemaeiis Pliiladel- 
phus, from which wo may form some idea of the 
great Attic procession. It seems to liavc h(*en 
customary to rcqnesent the god by a man in this 
jiroccssion. Plutarch {NR, 3), at least, ndativs 
that on one occasion a beautiful slaAe of Nieias 
represented Dionysus (compare Atlum. v. p. 209 )• 
A ridiculous imitation of a Bacchic procession is 
described in Anstophaiies (fiJeeks. &c.). Of 
the dramas which wine ]3crformed at the great 
Dioiqysin,, the tmgedies at least were generally 
new pieces ; repetitions do not, however, siwn to 
have been excluded from any Dionysiac festival. 
The first archon had the superiniendenee, and 
gave the chorus to the dramatic poet who wished 
to bring out his j>ii‘ce at this festival. The prize 
awarded to the dramatist for the best play con- 
sisted of a crown, and his name was proclaimed 
in the theatre of Dionysus. (Demosth. Re (Rmn. 
p, 267.) iotningm's were prohibited from taking 
part in the choruses of boys. During tins ami 
soina other of the great Attic festivals, priHomn's 
w'erc set free, and nobody was allowed to seize 
the goods of a debtor ; but a war vvas not inter- 
rupted by its ceh'bration. (Dmuosth. e, Roeaf. 
da Akm. p. 999.) As the great Dionysia w(*re 
celebrated at the begiiming of spring, wlum the 
navigation w%*ts re-opened, Atfums W’us not only 
visited by numbers of country people, but also by 
strangers from otluU’ parts of Oreeco, and tlie 
various amusemenfs and exhibitions on this oc- 
casion were not imllke those of a modern fair. 
(Isocr. Areop, p. 203, ed. B<‘kker; Xen. /AVw, 
111; compare Becker, (J!i(mkh% ii, p. 237, dtc.) 
Respecting tins sentpulous regularity, and tim 
enonmnm sums spent by the Athmikns on the 
oelebrution of these and* other fiwtivals, sec De- 
mosthenes (Pkifip. i. p. 50). As many circum- 
stances^ connected with the celehration of the 
Dionysia cannot bo made clear without entering 
into minute details, we must refer the reader to 
Bfickh’s essay. 

The worship of Djonysus wiw iilmost imivowa! 
among the Greeks in Asia ns well ns In Europe, 
and the character of bis festivals was the Httme 
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everywliere, only modified 1)}'' tlie national difler 
cnees of the \arious tn])cs of the Giecks. It is 
c^:ples^ly stated that the Spartans did not indulge 
so much ill dniikin" during the celebration of the 
Dionysia as other Greeks. (Athcn. ir. p. 156 ; 
Plato, JM Leg. i. p, G37-) The worship of Dio- 
nysus was in general, with the exception of Co- 
rintli, Sicyon, and the Doric colonies in southern 
Italy, loss popular among the Doric states than in 
other parts of Greece. (hUiller, Dorians, ii. 10. 
§ 6 ; Bottiger, Idaen z. Archaeol. der MaJerei, 
]> 28.0, &c.) It was most enthusia.sticin Iloootia 
in the orgies on Mount Cithacron, as is well 
known from allusions and dcsciiptions in several 
Boman poets. That the extravagant merninent, 
and the unrestrained conduct with which all fes- 
tivals of this class were celehrated, did in the 
course of time lead to the grossest excesses, tannot 
h!‘ d<niicd; but we must at the same time acknow- 
ledge, that such excesses did not occur until a 
conijiarativcly late peiiod. At a very early period 
of Giceian Instoiy, Bacchic fe.stivals were so- 
leninized with human sacrifice.s, and traces of this 
custom are discern ihh^ (‘vmi until v<‘ry late. In 
("'hioH this custom was .superscdiHl hy anotlmr, 
according to wliicli the Ihuchae vverc ohhged to 
(*at the raw pieces of llesh of the victim which 
wen‘ distributed iiniong them. This actwiis culled 
a)l.ui(l>ayia, and Dionysus dmuv'cd from it the nam<‘ 
of ujuddio^ and d^jurjerrijs. There was a report that 
<‘ven Themistocles, after tlie battle of Suhunis, sacri- 
ficed three nobh' Persians to tlji.s divinity. (Pint. 
77irmisL J3, I*elup. 21 j compare Thirhvall, Jfhst. 
of (Jivece, ii. p, 310.) But PlutarclTs account of 
this voiy instance, if true, shows that at this time 
such savage rites wert* looked upon witli horror. 

1’ho worsluj) of Dionysus, whom the llmnans 
called Bacchus, or ratlun* the Bacchic mysteries 
and orgies {ISarcli((n<dia), are said to have been 
introduced from southern Italy into Etruria, and 
from thence to Boim‘ (Liv. xxxix. 8), where for a 
time they wi‘r{‘ carried on in secret, and, during 
the latter period of their exi.stencci, at night. I’he 
initiated, according to Invy, did not only indulge 
in feasting and drinking at their meetings, hut 
when their minds were heated vvith wine, they 
indulged in the coarsest excesses and tlio most 
unnatural vices, young girls and youths wore 
seduced, and all modesty wuw set asidt* ; every 
hind of vice found hen* its full satisfaction. But 
the criim‘s did not rmnain confined to these meet- 
ing'H: their consecpiences were manifest in all direc* 
tioiis ; for fnlse witn{*sses, forgeries, false wills, 
and denunciations procecd(*d from this focus of 
crime, i’oison and assassination were carrk‘d on 
under the (‘over of the society ; and the voices of 
those wdm had beam fraudulently drawn into these 
orgie.s, and would cry out against the shameless 
practices, were drowned by the shouts of the Bac- 
<‘luuites, and the deafening sounds of drums and 
cymbals. 

The time of initiation lasted ten dvuy.«s, during 
which a piTson was obliged to ahstuiu from all 
sexual intercourse ; on the tenth he took a solemn 
meal, uudiwwent a purification by water, and was 
led into the sanctuary (Dacahantd), At first only 
women were initiated, and the orgl<‘« were oele- 
brat(‘{l every year during three days. Matrons 
alternatfdy performed the functions of priestH. But 
Facula Annia, a Campania.n matron, pretending 
to act under the direct influence of Bacchus, 
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changed the whole method of cthdiratlon : she 
admitted men to the initiation, and tian.sierri'd 
the solemnisation whicli had hitheito taken place 
during the da^dime *to tlie night. Jnstruid of throe 
days in the year, she ordered that the Bacchanalia 
should be held during five days in every month. 
It was from the time that these orgies were car- 
ried on after this new plan that, according to tlie 
statement of an eye-witness (Liv. xvxix. 13), 
licentiousness and crimes of ev’cry description were 
committed. Men as well as women indulged in 
the most unnatural appetites, and tho.se who at- 
tempted to stop or to oppose such odious pro- 
ceedings fell as victims. It was, as Livy says, a 
principle of tlie society to hold every ordinance 
of god and nature in contemjd. Men, as if seized 
by fits of niadnes.«!, and under great convulsions, 
gave oracles ; and the matrons, dre.ssed as Bac- 
chae, with dishevelled hair and burning torches in 
their hands, ran down to the Tiber and plunged 
their torches into the water ; the torches, how- 
ever, yoiitaming sulphur and chalk, were not ex- 
tingui.slu'd. hlen who refu.sed to take pari in the 
crluK'S of tlu'.se orgies, were frequ(‘iitly thrown into 
dark caverns and deispatched, while the pinpo- 
tratoiH declar'd that they had been eanh‘d u\Y by 
the god.s. Among the numbei of the mcmber.s of 
tliese niyst' rie.s, vvcri', at the time wlien they \vt‘re 
suppre.s.sed, p Uisons of all clas.ses ; and during the 
last two yt'urs, nobody bad been initiated wbo 
was aliove the age of twenty veiir.s, as this age 
was thought ino.st ht lor si'duction and fe<‘nsuai 
pleasure. 

In the year n. r. 186, the con.suls Spurius Bos* 
tumiiis Allnium and Q* Marcma Philipjiu.s w'orf* 
informed of the existence of these meetings ; and 
after having ascertained the facts mentioned above, 
tlu'y made a report to the nenate. (Liv. xxxix. 
14.) The senate, alarmed by thi.H singular dis- 
covery, nnd although dreading lest UHmiberH of 
their own families might be involved, invested the 
coiisal.H willi extraordinary pow(*r, to imjuim into 
the nature of these nocturnal ineetiiig.s, to exert all 
their oiUTgy to secure the prie.st8 and iiricHtCHses, 
to issu(‘ a proclamation througbout llonm and 
Italy, forbidding any one to be, initiated in the 
Bacchic mysteries, or to meet for the |mr|;jo.se of 
eehdirating them ; hiit above all things, to submit 
tho.se individuals who had already been secunul 
to a rigid trial. The consuls, aftcu* having given 
to the subordinate magistrate's all the iu‘ce.ssary 
instructions, held an asHomhly of the }M‘opl(*, in 
which tlie. facts just discovered vvu're ex])]ained to 
the public, in order that the ohj«x‘ts of the ])ro- 
ceedmgs which weix^ to take plac(3 might be known 
to every citizen. A reward was at tin* .Honn* time 
otfered to any one who might bf* abl* to give 
further information, or to name any on(‘ that be- 
longed to the conspiracy, as it was called. Mea- 
sures w(‘re also tfikim to prenunii any one from 
leaving Italy. During the night follovving, a great 
number of persons were* appridnsiuled ; many of 
them put an end to their own lives, Tlie whole 
numlnw of the initiated waa said to be 7<KK). The 
trial of all those who wime appreheinh'd lasted 
thirty days. Borne vvns almost deserted, for the 
iunoc<*ut as well as the guilty had reason to fpar, 
Tim punishment infllctea on those who wort con- 
vidua, varied according to the degree of thefi^ 
guilt j some were thrown into 'prison, othoes W0-M 
put to death# Tk* women wore 
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tlieir parciits or liusbancls, that they might receive 
their piiiiishir.eiit in private. The consuls then 
were ordered In’" the senate to destroy all Baccha- 
nalia throughout R-ome and Italy, with the excep- 
tion of such altars or statues of the god as had 
existed there from ancient tunes. In order to pre- 
vent a restoration of the Bacchic orgies, the cele- 
brated decree of the senate (Senaim (metoriias de 
Ikicchananbua) was issued, commanding that no 
Bacchanalia should he held either in Rome or 
Italy ; that if any one should think such cere* 
monies necessary, or if ho could not neglect them 
without scruples or making atonements, he should 
apply to the praetor urhanus, who might then 
consult the senate. If the permission should be 
granted to him in an assembly of the senate, con- 
sivSting of not loss than one hundred members, he 
might solemnise the Bacchic sacra ; hut no more 
than five persons were to be present at the c *le- 
bration ; there should be no common fund, and no 
master of the sacra or priest. (Liv. xx.vix. lb.) 
This decree is also mentioned by Cicero (De 
Letjg. ii. 15). A brazen table containing this im- 
portant document was discovered near Bari, in 
southern, Italy, in the year 1040, and is at present 
in the imperial Museum of Vienna. A copy of it 
is given in Drakenborch’s edition of Livy (vol. 
vii. p. 1,97, &c. ). 

We have in our account of the Roman Baccha- 
nalia closely followed the description given by 
Livy, wliich may, indeed, be somewhat exag- 
gerated ; but considering the diftereiico of character 
between the Greeks and Remans, it cannot be 
surprising that a festival like the Dionysia, when 
once introduced among the Romans, should have 
immediately degenerated into the grossest and 
coarsest excesses. Similar consequences were seen 
immediately after the time when the Romans wore 
made acquainted with the elegance and the luxuries 
of Greek life ; for, like barbarians, they knew not 
where to stop, and became brutal in their enjoy- 
ments. But wdiother the account of Livy be e.x- 
aggerated or not, this much is certain, that the 
Romans, ever since the time of the suppression of 
the Bacchanalia, considered these orgies as in the 
highest degree immoral and licentious, as we see 
from the manner in which they applied the words 
derived from Bacchus, e. g. baca/ior, hucekans, Icic- 
ehatio^ baecHcus, and others. But the most sur- 
prising circumstance in the account of Livy is, that 
the Bacchanalia should liave been celebrated for 
several years in the boisterous manner described 
by him, and by thousands of persons, without any 
of the magistrates appearing to have been awan? 
of it. 

While the Bacchanalia were thus suppressed, 
another more simple and innocent festival of Bac- 
chus, the TJheraUa (from Uher^ or Liher Datet^ a 
name of Biwehus), continued to be celebiuted at 
Home every year on the 1 dth of March. (Ovid, 
Dast, ill 713.) A descrijition of the ceremonies 
customary at this festival is given by Ovid (}, c , ), 
with which may he compared Varra (De hwg, XM* 
V. 55, ed, Bipont). Priests and aged priestesses, 
adorned vdth garlands of ivy, cjirried through the 
city wine, honey, cakes, and sweet-meats, toge- 
ther with an altar with a handle {mnta am)y in 
the middle_^ of which there ms a small fire-pan 
(/mdus), in which from time to time sacrifices 
were burnt On this day Roman youths who had 
attained their sixteenth year received the toga 
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virilis. (Cic. ad Att. vi. 1.) That the Liberalia 
were celebrated with various amuscmimts and great 
merriment, might be inferred from the geneial 
character of Dionysiac festivals ; hut we may also 
see it from the name Lwll JLiberales, which is 
sometimes used instead of Liberalia ; and Naevius 
(ap. Fest) expressly says that persons ('xpressed 
themselves very freely at the Liberalia. St, 
Augustine (De Civ. Dei, vii. 21) even speaks of 
a high degree of licentiousness carried on at this 
festival. [L. S.] 

DIOSCU‘'RIA (SiocTKobpia), festivals cele- 
brated in various parts of Greece in honour of the 
dioscurL The Spartan dioscuria mentioned by 
Pausanias (ir. *27. § 1 ; compare witii iii, IG. § 3) 
and Spanheim (mi Ccdlwi, Hgmn. in Fall. 24), 
were celebrated with sacrifices, rejoicings, and 
diinking. At Gyrene the dioscuri wnu’e likewise 
honoured with a great festival. (Schol. ad Find. 
Fytk. V. 629.) The Athenian festival of the dios- 
curi has been described under Anaceia. Their 
worship was very generally adopted in Greece, 
especially in the Doric and Achaean states, as we 
conclude from the great number of temples dedi- 
cated to them ; hut scarcely anything is known 
respecting the manner in which their festivals 
were celebrated. [L. S.] 

BIOTA. fAMPHOR.A..] 

BIPHTHERA (SapOepa), a kind of cloak 
made of the skins of animals and worn by herds* 
men and country people m gem-ral. Jt is fre- 
quently mentioned by Greek w'riters. (Aristoph. 
Nub. 72, and Schol. Fosp. 444 ; Plato, Crit. p. 53 ; 
Lucian, Tim. c. 12.) Pollux (vii. 70) says that it 
had a covering for the head (eVnepdpop), in which 
respect it would correspond to the Roman eacw/- 
lus. [CucujLLUS.] (Becker, C/iarikka, voL ii, p. 
359 .) 

BIPHROS (Biippos). [CoRRirs ; TiiiiONifS.] 
BIPLAX (SiVAaO* [Pallium,] 

BIPLOIS (bmkois). [Pallium,] 
DIPLU'MA, a writ or public document, whirii 
conferred upon a person any right or privilege. 
During the republic, it was granted by the con- 
suls and senate ; and under the empire by the 
emperor and the magistrates whom ho authoris<‘<l 
to do so. (Cic, ad Fam. vi. 12, ad Ait. x. 17, 
e. Fis. 37 ; Sen. Ben. vii. 10 ; Suet, Cal. 38, AVr. 
1*2, OtL 7 ; Big. 48. tit. 10. s,27.) The diploma 
was sealed by tlie emperor (Suet. Aug, 50) ; it con- 
sisted of two leaves, whence it deriv(‘d its name. 
These writs were especially given to public couriers, 
or to those who* wished to procure the use of the 
public horses or carriages, (Plin, Bp, x. 14, 121 ; 
compare x. 54, 55.) The taindlarii of the em- 
peror would natumliy always have a diploma ; 
whence wo read in an inscription (Orelli, No. 
2917) of a diphimnuH tabeUanm, 

BPPTYCIIA. [Tabulae.] 

BI RECTA ACTIO, [Actio,] 
BlRIBITOTlKS, are said by most modem 
writers to have been the persons who gave to the 
citizens the tabella, with which they voted in the 
comitia j but Wunder has most distinctly provini, 
in the preface to his Codex Br/htmm (pp. exxvi.— » 
clviii.), that it was the office of the diribitoreg to 
divide the votes when taken out of the e&fae, so ae 
, to determine which had the majority. He remarks 
that the etymology of diriktre would lead us to 
assign to it the meaning of ‘'•^separation” or 
^ division,” as it is compounded of dk and huhem, 
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iiitlie same manner nsdh'hnere is of dis andewzerc/ 
the h disappears as in praehere and delicre^ which 
come respectively from prae and kahore, and de 
and habere. In several passages the word cannot 
have tmy other signification than that given hy 
Wunder. (Cic. Fro Flaneio^ 20, ad Qu. Fratr. 
iii. 4. § 1 ; Varroj De lie Fust iii. 2. § I, hi. 5. 

§ia.) 

When Cicero says (;m Flson 15), “ vos loga- 
tores, VOS diribitoros, vos ciistodcs tabellaimn,” we 
may presume that he mentions these officeis m the 
order in which they discharged their duties in the 
comitia. It was the office of the rogatores to col- 
lect the tahcllae which each century gave, as they 
used, before the liallot was introduced, to ask 
(rogare) each century for its votes, and report 
them to the magistrate who presided over the 
comitia. The duubitores., as has been already re- 
marked, divided the votes when taken out of the 
cistae^ and handed them over to the euUodcs^ who 
checked them off by points marked on a tablet. 
[Compare Cista ; iSrrc/LA.j 

DISCUS (SiV/cos), a circular plate of stone 
(XlQIvqi Uaicoi^ Pmd, Jsih. i. 134), or metal (sgleji- 
dida pojidcra dihai.^ Mart. xiv. 104), made for 
tlirowmg to a distanci' as an exercise of strength 
and dextmaty. 'J’his was, indeed, one of the prin- 
cipal gymnastic exercisers of the ancients, being 
included in the Feniathlon. It was pmetised in 
the heroic age. (Horn. //. ii. 774, fA/. viii. 120, 
100 — 108, xvii. 108.) 

The discus was ten or twelve inches in diameter, 
Ro as to reach above the middle of the forearm 
wb(*n held in the right hand. The object was to 
throw it from a fixed spot to the greatest distance ; 
and in doing this each player had a friend to mark 
the point at which the discus, when thrown liy 
him, struck tlic ground. {Od. viii. 180 — 200 ; 
Stat. 'Fheh. vi. 703.) The distance to which it 
was commonly thrown became a measure of length, 
called rk Uamvpa. {11. xxiii. 431, 523.) 

'i'lie space on which the discobolus, or thrower 
of the discus, stood, was called ^aK€U\ and was 
indicated by being a little higher than the ground 
surrounding it. As each man took his station, 
with his body entirely naked, on the iSaA^ts, he 
placed his right foot forward, bending his knee. 
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and resting principally on this foot. The discus 
being held, ready to be thrown, in his right band, 
he stooped, turning his body towards it, and his 
left hand was naturally turned in the same direc- 
tion. (Philostr. Imag. i. 24 ; ^Velckcr, ad loo.) 
This attitude was represented by the sculptor 
Myron in one of his works, and is adduced by 
Quintilian {Imt Or. 5i. 13. § 10) to show how 
much greater skill is displayed by the artist, and 
how much more powerful an effect is produced on 
the spectator, when a person is represented in 
action, than when he is at rest or standing erect. 
We fortunately possess several copies, more or less 
entire, of this celebrated statue ; and one of the 
best of them is in the British Museum (see the 
preceding woodcut). It represents the player just 
ready to swing round his outstretched arni, so as 
to describe with it a scunicirclc in the air, and 
thus, w'ith his collected force, to project the discus 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, at the same time 
springing forward so as to give to it the impetus of 
his whole body. Discum “ va.'sto contorcpiet tur- 
bine, et ipse prosequitur.’’ (Statius, /. c.) 

Sometimes a heav'y mass of a spbeiical form 
{cr6K.o$) was used instead of a discus, as whim the 
(if reeks at the funeral games contended foi a lump 
of iron, which was to be gi\en to biiu who could 
throw it furthest. (//. xxiii. 820 — 840.) Tiio 
irdAos was perforated in the centre, so that a rope or 
thong might be passed through and used in throw- 
ing it. (Bratosth. ed. Brnmliardy, p.2r>l.) In this 
form the discobolia is still practismi by the moun- 
taineers of the canton of Appenzcll, in Switem’- 
land. They meet twice a ytmr to throw round 
stones of great weight and siv.e. Thi.s tliey do by 
a sudden leap and forcible swinging of the whole 
body. The game stone is taken by all, as in tiio 
case of the ancient discus and €t6Xos ; he who sends 
it to the greatest distance receivi's a public pri/,e. 
The stone is lifted as high as the right shmildel* 
(see woodcut ; /mrce^aSiom, M. xxiii. 431) before 
being projected. (Kbel, tSchihlcrimg der Orbirgif^ 
mlker der i. p. 174.) * fj. Y,f 

DISPKNSA'TUR. [CalculatoiiJ 
DITHYRAMBUS. LCHOHn.s.} 
DIVKasO'liltIM. [Cawona,] 
DIVIDDOULUM. [Aquaeluctus, p. 
134 , 0.1 

DIVINA^TIO is, according to Cicero {De 
DwmatA. 1), a proseiision and a knowledge of 
future things ; or, according to Chrysippus (Cie. 
De Dimmt. ii. G3), a power in man which fori^sees 
and explains those signs which the gods throw in 
his wa 5 % and the diviner must therefore know the 
disposition of the gods towards num, the iiiqmrt of 
their signs, and b}'’ what means th(‘he signs am to 
be obtained. According to this latter definition, 
the meaning of the Latin word diviimtio f» nar- 
rower than that of the (freek in as much 

as the bitter signifies any means by whitdi the 
decrees of the gods can be discovered, tlm natural 
as well as the artificial ; that is to say, the seers 
and the oracles, where the will of the gods k re- 
vealed hy inspiration, as well as the divhmtio in 
the sense of Chrysippus. In the one, mmi is the 
passive medium through which the deity reveals 
the future ; while in the othm*, man dkoovers jt 
hy his own skill or experience, without any pro* 
tension to ingpiratioiu As, however, the soar qf 
vatos was also frequently mlW divkni, we #h4l 
treat, under this head, of seers as. well iw qf' 
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kinds of divinatio. The subject of oracles is dis- 
cussed in a separate article. [Oraculum.] 

The belief that the decrees of the divine will 
were occasionally revealed by the deity himself, or 
could he discovered hy certain individuals, is one 
which the classical nations of antiquity had, in 
common with many other nations, before tlie 
attainment of a certain degree of intellectual culti- 
vation. In early ages such a belief was natural, 
and perhaps founded on the feeling of a very close 
connection between man, God, and nature. But 
in the coarse of time, when men became more ac- 
quainted with the laws of nature, this belief ivas 
aliandoncd, at least by the more enlightened minds, 
while the multitudes still continued to adhere to 
It ; and the governments, seeing the advantages to 
be derived from it, not only countenanced, but en- 
couraged and supported it. 

The seers or /.idvreis, who, under the direct influ- 
ence of the gods, chiefly that of Apollo, announced 
the future, seem originally to have been connected 
with certain places where oracles were given ; but 
in subsequent times they formed a distinct class of 
persons, independent of any locality ; one of them 
is Calcbas in the Homeric pomis. Apollo, the 
god of prophecy, was generally the source from 
winch the seers, as well as otlier diviners, derived 
their knowledge. In many families of seers tlie 
insjiired knowledge of the future was considered 
to he hereditary, and to be traasimtted from father 
to son. To these families belonged the lamids 
(Pjius. iii. 11. § 5, Ac. ; Bockh, ad Find, 01. vi. 
ju 152), who from Olympia spread over a con- 
siderable part of Greece ; tlie Branchidac, near 
Miletus (Oonon, 33) ; the Eumolpids, at Athens 
and Rleusis ; the Clytiads (Pans. vi. 17. §4), the 
Telliads (Herod, viii. 27 ; Pans. x. 1. §4, &c. ; 
Herod, ix. 37), the Acarnumau seers, and otlicrs. 
ftorue of these families retained their celebiity 
till a very late period of Grecian history. The 
manUus made their roelations either when re- 
quested to do so on important om(*rgeticie.s, or i 
they made tliem spontaneously whenever they I 
thought it necessary, either to prevent some i 
calamity or to stimulate their countrymen to some- 
thing b'enelicial The civil goveninumt of Athems 
not only tolerated, Imt iirotected and lionoured 
them; and Gicero {JJe Divimt, ,i. F'i) says, that 
the mantcis were present in all the public assem- 
blies of the Athenians, (Couqiarc Aristoph. 

1025, with the Schol. ; Nuk 325, Ac. mid the 
Schol. j Lycurg. e. Lmomt. p. lOG,) Along with 
the seers wo may also mention the Bacidcs and 
tho Sibyllae. Both existed from a very remote ; 
time, and were distinct from the mantcis so far as ! 
they pretended to derive their knowledge of the | 
future from sacred books which they ! 

consulted, and which were in some places, as at 
Atliens and Eome, kept hy the government or 
some especial oflieers, in tho acropolis and in the 
most revered sanctuary, Bacis was, according to 
Pausanias (x. 12. § 6 ; comps^re with iv. 27-1 2), 
in Boeotia a general name for a m.an inspired 
by nymphs. The Scholiast on Aristophanes (/**«;», 

1 *00.9) and Aelian ( V. //. xii, 35) mention three 
original Bacides, one of Bleon in Boeotia, a second 
of Athens, and a third of Caphys in Arcadia. 
(Compare Aristoph. IUrjmt 123, 998, 983 ; 

Clem. Alex. Sirom, i. 398.) Prom these three 
Bacides all others wore said to he descended, and 
to have derived their name. Antichares (Herod. 
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V. 43), Musaeus (Herod, vii. G), Euclous of Cyprus 
(Pans. X. 12. § G), and Lyons, son of Pandinn 
(Pans. Z. 6*.), probably belonged to the Bacidcs. 
The Sibyllae were prophetic women, probably of 
Asiatic origin, whose peculiar custom seems to 
have been to wander wuth their sacred books from 
place to place. (Liv. i. 7.) Aelian (H. //. xii. 35) 
states that, according to some authors, there were 
four Sibyllae, — the Erythraean, the Samian, the 
Egyptian, and the Sardinian ; but tha-t others 
added six more, among whom there was one 
called the Cumaean, and another called the Jewish 
Sibylla. Compare Suidas (s. v. 2t§uAAat), and 
Pausanias (x. 12), who has devoted a whole chap- 
ter to the Sibyllae, in which, however, he does not 
clearly distinguish between the Sibyllae properly 
so called, and other women who travelled about 
and made the prophetic art their profession, and 
who seem to have been very numerous in all parts 
of the ancient world. (Clem. Alex. AZrow. i. 319.) 
The Sibylla whose books gained so great an im- 
portance at Rome, was, according to Varro (ap. 
LacUinf. i. fl), the Erythraean : tho books wbich 
she was said to have sold to one of the Tarquins, 
were carefully concealed from tho public, and only 
accessible to the duiumirs. The early existence 
of the Sibyllae is not as certain as that of the 
Bacides ; but in some legends of a late date, tluqy 
occur even in the period previous to the Trojan 
war, and it is not improbable that at an (umly 
period every town in Grei'ce had its proplu'Cics by 
some Bucis or Sibylla. (Pans. Z. c.) They stnuu to 
have retained their celebrity down to the time of 
Aiitiochus and Detnetrius. (See Niebuhr, IJiU. of 
RomCy i. p. 503, Ac.) 

Besides those more respectable prophets and 
prophetesses, there were nutubor.s of diviners of an 
inferior order (xpT7(rp.oA37m), who made it their 
business to e.xplam all sorts of signs, and to tidl 
fortunes, fl’liey were, however, more particularly 
popular with the lower orders, who are every wlu*re 
most ready to believe what is most marvellous and 
least entitled to belief. Tins class of divinerH, 
however, does not seem to have existed until a 
comparatively late period (Thucyd. ii. 21 ; Aristoph. 
ArcSf 897, JV.r, 9BG, 1034, Ac.), and to have been 
looked upon, even by the Greeks themselves, us 
nuisances to the public. 

The.sc soothsayers h'ad ns naturally to the mode 
of divination, of which such friipscnt use was made 
by the anqient.9 in all the aifairs of public and 
private life, and wliich chief!}'* consistt'd in th(‘ in- 
terpretation of numberlcHH signs and phenomena, 
No public undertaking of any eouseipience was 
ever entered upon by tho Greeks and Homans 
without consulting the will of the gods, by observ- 
ing tho signs wiiich they sent, (‘specially t!ios(‘ in 
tho saenflees offered for the purpo.w, and by which 
they were thought to indicate the sucwbs or the 
failure of the undertaking, For this kind of divi- 
nation no divine inspiration was thought necessary, 
hut merely experience and a certain knowledge 
acquired by routine ; and although in some ca.se.s 
priests were appointed for the purpose of olisorving 
and explaining signs [Anoint; HAitOhi'KX'}, yet 
on any sudden emergency, especially in private 
affairs, any one who met with something oxtraor- 
dinorj, might act as his own interpreter. Tho 
principal signs by which the gods were tliought to 
declare their will, were things connected witli the 
^ offering of sacrifices, the flight and voice of birds. 
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all kinds of natural phenoinenaj ordinary as well 
as extraordinary, and dreams. 

The interprefeition of signs of the first class 
{lepofiavrda or UpocrKOTria^ fiamqncium or ars 
was, according to Aeschjdus {PronneOu 
492, &c.), the invention of Prometheus. It seems 
to have been most cultivated by the Etruscans, 
among whom it was raised into a complete science, 
and from whom it passed to the Romans. Sacri- 
fices were either offered for the special purpose of 
consulting the gods, or in the ordinary way ; but 
in both cases the signs were observed, and when 
they were propitious, the sacrifice was said /caAAie- 
The principal points that were generally ob- 
served were, 1. The manner in which the victim 
approached to the altar, whether uttering a sound 
or not ; the former was considered a favourable 
omen in the sacrifice at the Panionium. (Stiab. 
viii, p. ^84 ; compare Pans. iv. 32. § 3.) 2. The 

nature of the intestines with respect to their colour 
and smoothness (Aescliyl. Fromath. 493, &c. ; 
Ihirip. Elect. 833) ; the liver and bile were of 
paiticular importance. [Capttt Extorum.] 3, 
The nature of the flame which consumed the 
sacrifice (see Valckeiiaer, ad Eurip. Phom. 1261); 
hence the words, wpofiapreia, tptevpa cr^para, 
<p\oy(aTra <ri)para. That the smoke rising from 
the altar, the libation, and various other things 
offered to the gods, were, likewise considered 
as a means through which the will of the gods 
might be Icanuid, is clear from the names, 
KaTVopavreia^ Ki^avopavrela., icpL0opavreia^ and 
others* Especial care was also taken during a 
sacrifice, that no inauspicious or frivolous words 
were utt<ired by any of the bystmders : hence the 
admonitions of the priests, elxprjpdiTe and €vtp7)pla, 
or criyare, (rmirare^favctc and others ; for 

improper expressions were not only thought to pol- 
lute and profane the sacred act, but to be unlucky 
omens (tu<T<pripla^ KXridSpes, ^'lipai^ •pujval or 
0p<l>ai, Pind. OL vl 1 12 ; Horn, ll.ii. 41). 

The art of interpreting signs of the st^cond class 
was called omparriKi}, muptmm or umpinzmt, It 
was, like the former, common to Greeks and Ro- 
mans, hut was never developed into so complete 
a system by the former as by the, latter ; nor did it 
ever attain the same degree of importance, in Greece 
tis it did at Rome. [ArnwR,] The Greeks, 
when observing the dight of bu'ds, turned their 
face towards the north, and then a bii’d appearing 
to the right (east), especially an eagle, a heron, or 
a falcon, was a favourable sign (Horn. Jl. xiv. 
274, xxiv* 310, Od. xv. 524) ; while birds ap- 
pearing to tlie left (west) were considered as un- 
lucky signs* (Horn. JL xii. 201, 230 j Festus, 
s. t). &mstm A ws.) Sometimes the mere appear- 
ance of a bird was thought sufficient : thus the 
Athenians always considered the appearance of an 
owl as a lucky sign ; honco the proverb, 7 Aah| 
'/irrarat, the owl is out,” i.e. we have good luck. 
Other animals appearing unexpectedly, especially 
to travellers on their road (ip6ha (rd/r^oXa), were 
also thought ominous ; and at Athens it was con- 
sidered a very unlucky omen, when a weasel ap- 
peared during the assembly of the people, (Aristoph. 
JUecks^ 793.) Superstitions pf tliis kind are still 
met with in several European countries. Yarious 
other means wore used to ascertain the will of the 
gods, such as the (nBifjpopapr^ia^ or divination by 
placing straws on red hot iron ; tlie puKvBtpaprda,^ 
by observing the figures which melted load formed j 
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the ^oravopapreia, or divination hy writing ore’s 
own name on lierbs and leaves, which were then 
exposed to the wind, &c. 

Of greater importance than the appearance of ani- 
mals, at least to the Greeks, were the phenomena 
in the heavens, particularly dming any public 
transaction. They were not only observed and 
interpreted by private individuals in their own 
affairs, but by the public magistrates. The Spartan 
ephors, as we learn from Plutarch {Apesil. 11), 
made regular observations in the heavens every 
ninth year during the night ; and the family of 
the Pythaistae, of Athens, made similar observ- 
ations every year before the theoris set sail for 
Delos. (Miilier, Eurims^ ii. 2. § 14.) Among 
the unlucky phenomena in the heavens {dLoarjputz, 
sujnct^ or poitmta) were thunder and lightning 
(Aristoph. Eccles. 793 ; Kustath. ud Horn. Od. xx, 

1 04), an eclipse of the sun or moon (Thucyd. vii. 
50), earthquakes (Xen. Ifellen. iv. 7. § 4), *ram of 
blood, stones, milk, &c. (Horn.//. xL 53, tSic.; Cic. 
Dc Emnui. i. 43). Any one of tliese signs was 
sufficient at Athens, as well as at Rome, to bnaik 
up tlic assembly of the people. (Schomann, JJe 
Count. Alii. p. 140. &c. transl.) In common life, 
things apparently of no importance, when occurring 
at a critical moment, were thought by the ancients 
to bo signs sent by the gods, from which conclusions 
might he drawn respecting the future. Among these 
common occurrenees we may mention sneening 
(Horn. (Ml. xviL 501, with the note of Eustath. ; 
Xen. Anah. lii. 2. § 9 ; Pint. Thmht. 13 ; Ovid, 
Ihroid. 19, 151 ; Prop -rt. ii. 2. 33), twinkling 
of the eyes (Theocrit. iii. 37 ; Plant. Pmal. i. 2. 
105 ; compare WUstemann, ml Th&omt. 1. c.), 
tinkling of the ears, and numberloss other tilings 
which w'c cannot here enumerate. vSome of them 
have retained their significance with the super- 
stitious multitude down to the present day. 

The art of int(u*jjreting dreams (wc-ipoiroAia), 
which had probably been introduced into Europe 
from Asia, where it is still a uniiersal practice, 
seems in the Homeric ago to have been held iu 
high esteem ; for dreams were said to be s(mt by 
Zeus. (Horn. JL i. 6*3, ii. ink, 0(L iv. 841, xix. 
457.) In subsequent times, that class of diviners 
who occupied themselves with the interjirctation of 
dreams, seems to have boon very numerous and 
popular; but they never enjoyed any protection 
from the state, and were only resorted to by pri- 
vate individuals. Some persons are said to have 
gained their livelihood by this ])rofession. (Pint. 
Ari$tid. 27.) Respecting the oracles which were 
ohtained by passing a night and dreaming in a 
temple, see Gracui.um. 

For further information concerning the art of 
divination in general, see Cicero’s work, Iki JMn- 
naiione. The paprinJi of the Greeks is treated of 
at some length hy ■\V’'achymuth {Hdlen. AHniL 
ii. 2. p. 259, &c., vol ii. p. 585, 2d edit) Com- 
pare Thirl wall’s JJut. o/Oreeve., i. p. 266, 

The word divinatw was used in a particular 
manner by the Romans as a law-term, which re- 
quires some explanation. If in any case two or 
more wcusers came forward against* one and the 
same individual, it was, as the plirase mn, decided 
by dwimUio, who should be the chief or real ac- 
cuser, whom the others then joined as aubscrip- 
tores ; *. Ci by puttlug their mmm to the charge 
brought against the offender. This tmnwactlon,, by 
which one of’ loveral aceusors was selwfed to coaw 
I! » 
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•dacfc tlic accusation, was called di\inatio, as tlie 
<lue8tion liere was not about facts, but about some- 
thing which was to be done, and which could not 
he, found out b}" witnesses or written documents ; 
80 that the judices had, as it were, to divine the 
course which they had to take. (Ascon. hiAnjum. 
ad Ctc. IJmnat. in Oaec. p. 9.9. ed. Orelli.) Heucc 
the oration of Cicero, in which he tries to show that 
he, and not Q. Caccilius Niger, ought to conduct 
the accusation against Verros, is called JJivinatio 
in Ccimlium. Compare c. 15 and 20 of the oration, 
and Gellius, ii. 4. [L, S.] 

DIVI'SOR. [Amuitus.] 

DIVOllTIUM, divorce. 1. Grbek, The term 
for this act was a7r4A.€iii|>ts or d7r<i7r€/ii|/is, the former 
denoting the act of a wife leaving her Imshand, and 
the latter that of a husband dismissing his wdfe. 
(Doin. 0 . 0?ieL p. 8()5, e. Noaer. pp. 1362, 1365.) 
The only Greek states respecting' whose laws of 
divorce wo have any knowledge, are Athens and 
Sparta. In both states the law, it appears, permitted 
both husband and wife to call for and effect a divorce, 
though it was much easier for a hiishund to get rid 
of his wife than for a wife to get nd of her husband. 
I’lie law at Athens allowed a man to divorce his 
•wife without ceremony, simply by his act of sending 
her out of his liouse (e/cTrejUTieu', a7roTrcf.areiv}, but 
he was bound to restore to her the dowry which she 
had brought to him, or to pay lu'r the interest of I 
nine oboli ]>er drachma e\c'ry month, and in ad- 
dition to tins, to provide for her inaintmiance. 
(l)cmosth. c. A^cutir. p. 1362.) It w'ould, howcvi^r, 
seem that a husband tlius dismissing his wufe, 
usually did so in the presence of witnesses. (fiV- 
sias, c, Ahilh p. 541.) What became of the 
children in sucli a case is not mentioned, but it 
is probable that they remained with the father. 
on the other hand, a wife wished to leave her lum- 
hand, she was obligi'd in per.son to appear before 
the arcliun and to di liver up to liim a memorial 
containing the reasons why .she wished to be di- 
vorced. (Pint. Alcih, 6.) She had to conduct her 
case quite alone, I'or as she was in her husband's 
power so long us the verdict was not given, no one 
had a right to come forwaril and plead her case. If 
both parties agreed upon a divorce, no further pro- 
ceedings were required, mutual consent being suf- 
ffeient to dissolve a marriage. But if one, party ob- 
jected, an action or k/cTj) 

might be brought against the other ; the proceed- 
ings in such a case, however, are unknown. (IBdF- 
tcr, A dim. GeywhUmrf. pp, 250, 414 ; Meier, Alt. 
Pnw. p. 413, &c.) 

At Sparta, it seems, a man might dismi.ss his wife, 
if she bore him no issue. (Herod, v. 39, v5. Gl.) 

Charondas, in his legislation at Thurii, Bad per- 
mitted divorce, but his law was subsequently modi- 
fied by the addition, that if divorced persons should 
wish to marry again, they should not bo allowed to 
marry a person younger than the one from whom he 
(or she) had been separated. (Diod. xii. 18.) 

A woman, after her divorce, returned to the 
house of her father, or of that relative who was 
under obligation to protect her if she had never 
been married at all. In reference to her he was 
her Kiipim, (Bemosth. e, Nmtr. p. 1 362.) [L. S.] 

2. IloMAisl, The word divoriium signified ge- 
nerally a separation, and, in a special sense, a dis- 
solution of marriage. A Roman marriage was dis- 
solved^ by the death of the wife or husband, and by 
divortium in tlm lifetime of the huslmnd and wife. 
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The statement of Plutarch {RomiiL 22) that the 
husband alone had originally the jiowcr of effecting 
a divorce may be true ; but wo cannot rely al- 
together on such an authority. In the cases of con- 
voiitio in manum, one might suppose that a woman 
could not effect a divorce witliout the consent of 
her husband, but a passage of Gains (i. 137) seems 
to say, that the conventio in manum did not limit 
the wife's freedom of divorce at the time when 
Gains wrote (Backing, Jnstit. i. 229. n. 3). The 
passage of Dionysius {A7itiq. Rom. ii. 25), in wliicli 
he treats of marriage by confarreatio, declares that 
the marriage could not be dissolved. 

As the essential part of a marriage was the con- 
sent and conjugal affection of the parties, it w<is 
considered that this affection was necessary to its 
continuance, and accordingly either party might 
declare his or her intention to dissolve the con- 
nection. No judicial decree, and no interference 
of any public authority, was requisite to dissoh c a 
maniage. Tiliifamihas, of course, required the 
consent of those in whose power they wore, 'fbe 
first instance of divorce at Rome is said to have 
occurred ahonl b. c. 234, when Sp. Carvilius Ruga 
])ut away his wife (A. Oell. iv. 3, xvii. 21 ; 
Val. Max. ii. 1. § 4) on the ground of baiTen- 
iicss: it is udd(*d that his conduct was geiumilly 
condemned. The real meaning of the story is 
explained by Savigny with his usual acuteness 
{Zdlaclmft.^ &c. voi. v. p. 269). 

Towards the latter part of the republic, and 
und(U’ tile empii’c, divorci's became very common ; 
and in the case of marriages, where we assume 
that there was no conventio in manum, tluu’e was 
no particular form reipiiivd, Cn. PompinuH di- 
vorced his wife Miicia for alleged adulhmy, and his 
conduct was apjiroved (Cic. ad AtL i. 12, 18} ; 
and Cicero speaks of Paula Valeria {ad Rum. 
viii. 7) as being ready to smwo her husband, on 
his return from las province, with notic(‘ of divorce. 
(Compare .luv. vi. 224, &c. ; Mart. vi. 7.) Cicem 
liiniseif divorced his wife Tcrentia, after living with 
her thirty years, and married a young woman 
whom he also divorced (Pint. Ch. 4*1). Cato the 
younger divorced his wife Marcia, that his frieml 
llortcnsius might marry her and have childrmi by 
her ; for this is the true meaning of the story. (Pint. 
Cat. Min. 25.) If a husband divorced his wif(',4he 
wife's dos, as a general rule, was restored [ Bdk] ; 
and the same was the case when the divorce took 
place by mutual consent As divorcfs became inor^ 
common, attempts wen^ made to check it indi- 
rectly, by affixing piecuniary penalties or pecun‘iary 
loss on the party whose conduct 1 ‘emh‘red the divorce 
iif'cessary. 1’his was part of the ohj<‘et < 1 !’ the lex 
Pa|na Fopijai'U, and of the rules as to the retentio 
dotis, and judicium morum. Tluu'o was the re- 
tentio dotiH propter liheros, when the divorce was 
caused by the fault of the wife, or of her father, in 
whose power she was ; tlnw-sixtlis of the dog was 
the limit of what could bo so retained. ( In ac- 
count of matters morum graviorum,8itch as adultery, 
a sixth part might bo ndalned j in the case of 
matters morum lev iorura, oneoightli. The husband, 
when in fault, was punishod by bising reipiired to 
return tho dos earlier tlmn it was otherwise re- 
tumablo. After tho divorce, cither party might 
marry again. (Swoton. Awj. 34.) 

By the lex Papia Poppaea, a freed woman who 
bad married her patroims could not divorce her- 
self j there appears to have been no other class of 
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persons sii’hjccted to tliis incapacity. (Dig. 24. 
tit. 2 s. IL) 

Corresponding to the forms of marriage by con- 
farreatio and coemtio, there were the forms of 
divorce hy difFarreatio and remancipatio. Accord- 
ing to Festus {s. V. diffarreatio was a 

kind of religious ceremony so called, “ gma fiohat 
farreo libo adhibito,” by which a marriage was dis- 
solved ; and Plutarch (QuaesL Rom. 50) has been 
supposed to allude to this ceremony in the case of 
a divorce between the flamen dial is and his wife. 
It is said that originally marriages contracted by 
confarreatio were indissoluble ; and in a later age, 
this was the case with the inarriuge of the flamen 
dialis (Gell. X. 15), who was married ])y confar- 
reatio. In the case referred to by Plutarch, the 
emperor authorised the divorce. A marriage by 
coemtio was dissolved hj remancipatio (Festus, 
s. V. Remandpatam). In other cases, less cere- 
mony was used ; but still some distinct notice or 
declaration of intention was necessary to constitute 
a divorce : the simple fact of cither party con- 
tracting another mariinge was not a legal divorce. 
(Cic. Orat. i. 40.) The ceremony of breaking the 
nuptiales tabulae (Tacit. Ann. xi. 30), or of taking 
the keys of the house from the woman and turning 
her nut of doors, were probably considered to lie 
acts of themselves signiticamt enough, though it 
may bo presumed that they were generally accom- 
panied with declarations that could not be inis- 
imdcrstood. The gmieral practice was apparently 
to deliver a written notice, and perhaps to assign a 
reason. In the case of Paula Valeria, mentioned 
by Cicero, no reason was assigned. By the Lex 
Julia de Adultcriis, it was provided that there 
should bo seven witnesses to a divorce, Roman 
citizens of full ago (puheres)^ and a freedman of 
the party who made the divorce. (Dig. 24. tit. 2. 
s, .0.) 

Under the early Christian emperors, the power 
of divorce remained, as liofore, subject to the ob- 
servance of certain forms. Justinian restricted the 
power of divorce, both on tlie part of the husband 
and the wife, to certain cases, and he did not allow 
a divorce even by the consent of both parties, niiless 
the object of the parties was to live a life of chas- 
tity ; a concession made to the opinions of his 
Christian subjects. 

The term rcpiidium, it is said, properly applies to 
a marriage only contracted [MATRiMONitriw:], and 
divortium to an actual mamage (Dig. 50. tit. Id. 
s. 101. 191) ; but sometimes divortium and re- 
piidium appear to be used indilferently. The 
phrases to express a divorce are, mmcium remit- 
t(T(s divortium facero ; and the form of words 
might be as follow — “Tiias res tibi habeto, tuas 
res tibi aglto,”' (Cic. PltiL ii. 20 ; Plaut. A mphit. 
iii. 2. 47, Trmum. ii, 1. 43.) The phrases used to 
express the renunciation of a marriage contract 
were, renuntiare repudium, repudium ruinittcrc, 
dicore, and repudiare ; and the fonn of words 
wight be, “ Conditionc tua non utorJ’ (Dig. 2L 
tit. 2 ; Ulp- Fmg. vi. ; Ileiuecc. Spntapma ; Cod. 
5. tit. 17, and 24 ; Rein, iMis RomkeM PrmilrwUi 
and as to the later Roman Law, Thibaut, 

&c. 9th ed.) [G. L.] 

DO U AN A ddmm, from ®a/c4s’, a beam) 

was an ancient symbolical reprt'smitation of the 
Dioscuri (Castor and l*olydenct^s), at Bparta. ft 
consisted of two upright beams with otliers laid 
across them transversely, (Pint Re Amor, F'mR, 
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1. p. 3G.) This rude symbol ot fraternal unity 
evidently points to a very remote age, in which 
scarcely any attempts in sculpture can have lieeii 
made. At a later time, when works of art were 
introduced into all tlie spheres of ordinaiy life, 
this rude and ancient object of worship, like many 
others of its kind, was not superseded by a more 
appropriate symlml. The Dioscuri were worshipped 
as gods of war, and we know that their images 
accompanied the Spartan kings whenever they 
took the field against an enemy. But when in the 
year 504 B. c. the two kings, during their inva- 
sion of Attica, failed in their undertaking cn ac- 
count of their secret enmity towards each other, 
it was decreed at Sparta, that in future only one 
king should command the army, and in conse- 
quence should only be accompanied by one of the 
images of tlie Dioscuri. (Herod, v. 75.) It is not 
iniprobablo that these images, accompanying the 
kings into the field, were the ancient 54/cava, which 
were now disjointed, so that one half of the sym- 
bol remained at Sparta, while the other was taken 
into the field by one of the kings. Suidas and the 
Ktjmologiciim Magnum {s. v.) state that d6icava 
was the name of the graves of the Dioscuri at 
Sparta, and derived from the vcrl) (Miil- 

ler, J>o} iuns, i. 5. § 1 2. note ii. 10, § 3 ; Zoega, 
Re Obelheh, ]». 223.) [L. S/j 

DOCIMA'SXA (SQicipacia). When any citi- 
zen of Athens was either appointed hy lot, or 
chosen by auflrnge Kcd alper6s\ to hold 

a public ofiice, he was oldigcd, Imfore entering on 
its duties, to submit to a ilndnmsla.^ or scrutiny 
into his previous life and conduct, in which any 
person could object to him as unfit- Tins was the 
case with the archons, tlie senators, the strategi, 
and other magistrates. The examination, or ana- 
crisis, for the archonship was conducted by the 
senators, or in the courts of tlie heliai'a. The dodma- 
sia,, however, was not confined to persons appointed 
to public oflicf‘s ; for we read of the denouncement 
of a scrutiny (i7ra,yye\ia doicifiaffim) against ora- 
tors who spoke in the assembly while leading 
profligate lives, or after having committ(‘d flagi- 
tious crimes. This denouncement might be made 
! in public by any one vph9 doKifiacrlav rou 0loVf 
i. e. to compel the party complained of to appear 
before a court of justice, and give an account of his 
life and conduct.' If found guilty, he was punished 
with atimia, and prohibited from the asi*emblies. 
(Aesch. Tiniarek p. 5.) 

The phrase ^vdpa dlvai ZoKipmOT^mi needs a 
few words of explanation. At tlm age of eighbmi, 
every Athenian became an ephehus, and after two 
years was enrolled amongst the nion, ho that ho 
could he pre-sent and vote at the assembiicH, (Poll, 
viib 105.) In the case of wards who were heirs 
to property, this enrolment might take, place before 
the expiration of the two yi'ars, on it being CKto- 
blinlu'd by a dodmami that the youth was physi- 
cally (pialifmd to diHchurge any duties the state 
might impose upon him. If so, he was released 
from guardiansiiip, and became a man 
iyevero^ (W Bomfidcr&r})., being thepijby empowered 
to enter upon bis inheritance, and enjoy other 
privileges, Just as if he were <if the #.Ml ag of 
twenty. (Ilarpocr. s. vAEmSleres D^m. 

0. Apbok p. 357, c. Owt p. IJfJ5, <j. Fiepk p. lUk) 
Wo may add that the statements of the ^rammriaus 
and orators are at variance on this point ; but dib 
explaimfcion we have given leems tie bwt mf of 
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roconciliiig tliem, and it agrees in su'bstance with 
the supposition of Schomann, “ that among tlio 
Athenians, no one period was appointed for enrol- 
ment, proYided that it was not done before the I 
attainment of the 18tli, nor after the completion 
of the 20th Year,” (Sehdmann, Dc Cojnitns, pp. 
75,241,&c.) CR.W.] 

DODRANS. [Aal 

DOLABRA, <Zim.DOLABELLA (crfxlkn, dim. 
(r/iiKiov), a chisel, a colt, was used for a variety of 
purposes in ancient as in modem times. They were 
frequently employed in making entrenchments and 
in destroying fortifications (Liv. ix. 37, xxi, 11 ; 
Curt. ix. 5 ; Tacit. Hid. iii. 20) ; and hence they 
are often found in ancient earth-works and en- 
campments. They abound in our public mu- 
seums, l)eing known under the equivalent name of 

celts” to antiquaries, who, however, generally 
use the word without uaiderstanding its true sense. 
(See J<amieson's Elym. Diet. s. v. (Jdt) Cdtes is 
an old Latin word for a chisel, probably derived 
from coe/o, to engrave. Thus the phrase cdte 
sculpantur in silice occurs in the vulgate version of 
Job (xix. 24), and malUolo et ceUe liter aims silex in 
an inscription found at Pola, (Gruter, p. 320.) 
These articles are for the most part of bronze, 
more rarely of hard stone. The sizes and fonns 
which they present, are as various as the uses to 
which they were applied. The annexed wuodcut 
is designed to show a few of the most renuark- 
able varieties. Fig. 1 is from a colt found, with 
several others, at Karn])re in Cornwall, (Borlasc, 
An-i. (if Cornwall^ iii. 13.) Its length was six 
inches without tho haft, which was no doubt of 
wood, and fixed directly into the socket at the top. 
It must have hecn a very effective implement lor 
removing the stones in the wall of a city or fortifi- 
cation, after they had been first shattered and 
loosened in some degree by the battering-ram. 
The car, or loop, which is seen in this and many 
other celts, would be useful to saspend tlnun from 
tho soldier’s girdle, and may also iiave had a cord 
or chain attached to it to assist in drawing back 
the colt whenenur it became too firmly wedged bo- 
twetm the stones of the wall which it was intended 
to destroy. Figs 2 and 3 are from Sir W. llaniil- 
ton’s collcctii)!! in the British Museum. These; 
chisels seem best adapted for the use of tho car- 
penter. Tlio celt (fig. 4) which was found in 
Furness, e<>. Lancaster {ArQliue()l(}yia^ v. p. lOfi), 
instead of being shaped to receive, or to be in- 
serted into a handle, like the three preceding, is 
made thick, smooth, and round in the middle, so 
as to be conveniently manipulated without a 
handle, It is 0 inches long, and weighs 2 lb. 5 oz. 
Its sharp edge is like that of a common hatchet, 
and may luwc been used for polishing timber. On 
1 S 3 4 « G 


the other hand, figs. 5, 6, 7, exactly resemble 
the knife now used by leather-cutters, and there- 
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fore illustrate the account given hy Julius Pollux, 
who reckons this same tool, the crfiKy, among the 
ipyaXeTa rov (ficvTorSfjLov. This instrument was 
also used for cutting paper, and probably in the 
same manner ((rfika xapnord/ro^, sicila, Philox. 
Gloss.). 

The following woodcut shows a small bronze 
celt, fixed into a handle of stag’s horn, and there- 
fore exemplifies one of the modes of attaching the 
metal to its haft. It was evidently adapted for 
very fine work, and is strongly contrasted with 
the above-figured celt from Cornwall. It was 
found in an ancient tomb in Wiltshire. (Sir R. 
C. Hoare’s Anc. Wilts. South, pp. 182, 203.) The 
two other figures in this woodcut represent the 
knife used in sacrifices, as it is often exhibited on 
cameos and bas-reliefs, being the seem, sacena^ or 
dolahra pontificalis^ mentioned by Festus (s. v. 
Seem) ; and the securis dolahmta, or hatchet fur- 
nished with a chisel (Pallad. De lie IRust. i. 43) as 
sculptured on a funereal monument. [J. Y.] 



DO^LICHOS {Umxos). [Stamum.] 
DO'LIUM. IViNiJM.] 

DOLO L A secret poniard or dagger 

contained in a case, used hy the Italians. It was 
inserted in the hamlles of whips (Dig. 0. tit. 2. 
s. 52 ; Sorv. ad Vhy. Aem. vil 864), and also in 
walking-sticks, thus corres])onding to our sword- 
stick. It wnis a weapon of the latter kind that 
Til). Gracchus carritul (Pint. Tdh Urmch. 10 ; comp, 
llesych. s, «. 4<iA(Wve$), 

2. A small top-sail [Navis,] 

DE DOLO MALO ACTIO. [Culfa.] 
DOLUS MALUa [Culfa.] 

DOMRSTICI. [PiiAM'oiiUNL] 
DOMICFLIUM. This word signifies a man’s 
regular place of abode. It was mod in the Lex 
Plautia Papiria in such a manner, that when that 
lex was enacted, b. c. 8.0, the word domiciliiim 
must have had a fixed meaning : Si qui focdcratis 
civiMibus adscript! fuissent, ei turn cum lex 
ferebatur in Italia domicilium habuissent, et si 
sexaginta diobui apud prrndorem cssent professi.” 
(Cicero, Pro Ardda, c. 4.) This further appears 
from another passage in the same chapter ; At 
domicilium Romae non ImbuitJ is qui tot amis 
ante civitatem datum sodem omnium rerum ac 
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fortunarum suarum Romac collocavit ; ^ and this 
indirect definition agrees, in part, with one in the 
Code, which will presently he cited. 

There are various definitions of doinicilmm in 
the Corpus Juris. One of these (Dig. 50. tit. 1. 
8. 27. § 1 ) determines that a person must be con- 
sidered to have his domicilium in a municipium, if 
he buys and sells there, attends the public spec- 
tacles, keeps the festi\al days there, and, in fine, 
enjoys all the advantages of the municipium, and 
none of the colonia, or the place where he is merely 
for the purpose of cultivation (ubi colendi ruris 
causa versatur). In another passage (Cod. 10. 
tit. 40 (39.) s. 7), it is stated that a civis is made 
by origo, manuinissio, allectio vel adoptio ; but 
that domicilium, as an edict of Divas Hadiianus 
declares, makes a person an incola. Domicilium 
is then defined in the following terns: “In t'O 
loco singulos habere domicilium non ambigitur ubi 
quis larem rerunique ac fortiinaruni suminam con* 
stituit, unde rursus non disccssurus si nihil avoeet, 
unde cum profectus est peregrinaii videtiir, quod 
(([uo ?) si rediit, peregrinari jam destitit.’’'' 

In a passage in the Digest (SO. tit. 1. s. 5), 
“ incolani esse” and “domicilium habere ” are used 
as equivalent terms. 

It was important, for many purposes, to deter- 
mine where a man had Ms permanent abode. An 
incola was bound to obey the magistrates of the 
place where he was an incola, and also the magis- 
trates of the place where ho was a civis ; and he 
was not only subject to the municipal Jurisdiction 
in both municipia, hut he was bound to perfonn 
ail public functions (publica munera). If a man 
was bound (obligatus), to pay a sum of money in 
Italy, and bad his domicilium in a proviucia, he 
might be sued either in Italy or in the province 
(Dig. 5. tit. L s. 19, § 4). A son followed the 
civitas which wns the naturalis origo of his father, 
and did not follow his fatlier’s domicilium. If a 
man had no legal father ( Justus pater), he followed 
the origo of Ms mother, ’in the Praescriptio longi 
temporis decern vel viginti annorum, it was eiwcted 
by Justinian, that the ten years’ prescription should 
apply, if both parties (tarn petens quam possidens) 
had tlieir domicilium in the same provincia ; if the 
two parties had not their domicilium in the same 
province, the prescription of twenty years applied. 
(Cod. 7. tit. 33. S.12,) 

The modem law of Domicile is a branch of what 
is sometimes called international law ; and many 
of the principles which are admitted in modern 
times are founded on the Roman rales. {Hie Laib 
of Domicile by Rol)ert Phillimore^^ 1347 i Burge, 
(Jomimntams on Colonial and Foreign Zumjs, 
volL) ^ [aD.] 

DOMI NIUM* Domimum signifies quiritarian 
ownership of a thing ; and dominus, or dominiis 
legitinms, is the owner. Possessor is often used 
by Homan writers as equivalent to owner ; but 
this is not a strictly correct use of the word. In 
like manner, “to have ownership” is sometimes 
expressed by “possidere and the thing in which 
there is property is sometimes called “poasessio.” 
(Bayigny, Dm RecU dm Mtzes^ p. 36, 5th ed.) 

The complete notion of property or ownership 
comprehends the dchtrmination of the things wbicli 
may be the objects of ownership ; the power which 
ii man may have over such objects, both as to 
dnmtion of time and extent of enjoyment ; the 
modeg in which ownership may be acquired iUid 
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lost ; the persons who are capaljlc of acquiring, 
transfciTing, or losing ownership. 

Res is the general name for anything which is 
the object of a legal act. The chief division of res 
IS into res divini juris, and res humani juris, lii^s 
divini juris are those which aic appropriated to 
religious puiposcs, namely, res sacrae, sanctae, re- 
ligiosae ; and so long as they have this ehanicter, 
they cannot be objects of property. Res huniam 
juris are all other things that can be the objects of 
property ; and thesy are either res publicac or res 
privatae. Res publicae belong to the state, and 
can only become private property by being de- 
pn\cd of this public character. [AGiiARMB 
Leges,] Res universitatis are the property of a 
universitas, and are not the property of any in- 
dividual. The phrase res niiilius is anibiguouH ; 
it sometimes means that the thing cannot be the 
property of any indi\idual, which is aiiimied of 
things divini juris ; when applied to things himiani 
juris, it sometimes means that they are not the pro- 
perty of an individual but of a imiver&itas ; yet 
such things war/ liecome the propet ty of an in- 
dividual ; res hereditariae aie res millius until there 
is a heres. Res communes are tliose which cannot 
ho the objects of property, and therefore are res 
null ins, as the sea. 

Res corporales arc dtTiiiedto Ix' those “ (piac tangi 
possunt ; ” incorporales are those “ {jiue tangi 
non pospunt, sed in jure cmisistiint,” as^IfisaK- 
DiTAS, UsusFiiTajTms, UnrnGATinNE.s ; and they 
are consequently incapable of tradition, or delivery. 
The distinction of things into coiqionud and incor- 
poreal did not exist in tiie older Roman law ; and 
it is a useless distinction. An incorporeal thing 
is merely a right, and bo it is explained in the 
Xnstitutiones (ii, tit 2, ed. .Schrader). 

Cojqioreal tilings are divided into immobilos, or 
solum ct res soli, and mobiles. The ground (solum ), 
and that which is so attached to the ground as 
to be inseparable from it without being destroyed, 
as building for instance, are res immob'ilcs. 
Mobiles res are all such as can be removed from 
one place to another without the d<‘Rtraction of their 
eharacter. The class of res mobiles “ quae pondere, 
mimero, mensixra constant,” are such things as wine, 
oil, corn, silver, gold, which are of such a nature 
that any tlie same number, weight, or measure, 
maybe considered the same thing. [Mutuum.] 
There is another class of res, consisting of tliosc 
“quae usu consumuntiu*, mimmiitur,” and those 
“ quae non, &c.” The term hiugnlae res compn*- 
hends either one thing or several things, sepurately 
considered as ones. Biich things are citlnT .simple, 
as an animal, a stone ; or compournk'd of parts, as 
a carriage, or a ship. Any number of lliings, not 
mechanically connecied, may in a kgal sense he 
viewed as one, or as a uni \ mritas. ( Dig. 4 1 . tit, 3. 
a. 30 ; 0, tit, I. B. 23. § 5.) 

Some things are afipurtenant to {ghers, that 1% 
as subordinate parks they go with that which fomis 
tho principal thing. (Dig. 18. tit 1. «. 49.) If a 
thing, as a house or a ship, was purehagecl, the 
buyer got every thing that was a part of the house 
or ship. (Dig, 21. tit 2. s. 44.) 

Fructus are what is produced out of a thing by 
its awii jiroductive power j as tho grass in a fiekl, 
tho fruit on a tree. 

The divliioii of things into res raancipi and rea 
nec mancipi, was one of ancient origin j and Itoon- 
tinuod to a ktc period in the empire. Res mmteipi 

i; ti 3 
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(UIp. xix.) arc praedia in Italico solo^ 1)otIi 
rustic and nrljan ; also jura rusticorum praedionun 
or servitutes, as via, iter, aq^uaediictus ; also sla\ es, 
and four-footed animals, as oxen, horses, &c., (^nae 
collo dorsoYG domantur. Other things were ncc 
mancipi. 

Ail the things have been cinixneratcd which are 
the object of dominium, and some which are not. 
Every dominns has a right to the possession of the 
thing of which he is domimis ; but possession 
alone, which is a hare fact without any legal 
character, neither makes a man dominns, nor does 
the want of possession deprive him of dominium. 
Possession has the same relation to a legal right to 
a thing, as the physical power to operate upon it 
has to the legal power ; and accordingly the doctrine 
of possession precedes that of ownership. Things 
cannot be the objects of possessio civilis which 
cannot be the objects of domininm. 

Certain things are not properly objects of owner- 
ship (doimniim), though a claim to them is pro- 
secuted by an actio in rein : they are servitutes, 
emphyteusis, superficies, and pignus and hypothcca. 

Dominium properly signifies the right of dealing 
with a corporeal thing as a person {dominus) 
pleases ; this, of course, implies the right to ex- 
clude all others from meddling with it. The do- 
mimis has the right to possess, and is distinguished 
in that respect from the bare possessor, who has 
only the right of possession. He who has the 
ususfnictns of a thing, is never considered as owner ; 
and proprietas is the name for that which remains 
after the usiisfructus is deducted from the owner- 
ship, Ownership may bo cither absolute, that is, 
as complete as the law allows any ownership to be, 
or it may be limited. The distinction between 
hare ownership and ownership united with the 
beneficial interest, is explained in another place. 
[Bona.] A person who has no ownership of a 
thing, may have rights in or to a thing which, 
as far as they extend, limit the owner’s power over 
his property, as hereafter explained. Ownership, 
being in its nature single, can only be conceived 
as belonging to one person ; consequently there 
cannot he several owners of one thing, but several 
persons may own undivided shares or parts of a 
thing. 

As a man’s right to deal with a thing and to 
exclude others from the use or enjoyment of it, 
may he limited, this may arise cither from ins being 
hound to allow to another person a certain UHe or 
enjoyment of the thing of which ho is dominns, or 
from his being bound to abstain from doing certain 
acts on or to his property, and for the berudit of 
some otfier pemon. 

This limitation of a man’s enjoyment of Ids own 
is explained under Sruvitutbs. 

In order to acquire ownership, a person must 
have a legal capacity to acquire ; and ownership 
may be ac<inirod by such a person, or by another 
for him. There must also bo a thing winch can 
be the object of such ownership, and there must 
be a legal mode of acquisition (acquMMo dvilis). 
Ownership may be acquired in single things (oe- 
qumih rermn Bingiilarum\ or it may be acquired 
in a number of things of different kinds at once 
(aaquliliioper univerdialem)^m 'whkh. case a person 
acquires them not as individual things, but ho ac- 
quires the parts by virtue of acquiring the whole, 
The latter kind of acfiuisition is either successio inter 
vivos, as in the case where a man adrogates another, 
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and so becomes the owner of all the adrogated per- 
son’s property (Gains, iii. 21) ; or it is succcssio 
mortis causa, as in the case of a testamentary lieres, 
or a hercs ab intestato. 

Acquisitiones per univcrsitatem are properly dis- 
cussed under other heads [Adoptio ; Heres ; 
SuccESsio ; Universitas]. The following re- 
mains apply to acquisitiones rerum singiilariim. 
Acquisitiinics were either civiles (co? jure dviU) ; 
or naturales (eoejure pentnm)^ that is, there was no 
formality prescribed for the mode of acquisition : 
in both cases dominium could be acquired. The 
civilcs acquisitiones of single things wore by raanci- 
. patio, in jure cessio, and iisucapio : those naiiirali 
jure were by traditio or delivery. In the case of 
res mancipi, the only modes of acquiring dominium 
were mancipatio, in jure cessio, and usuca,pio ; but 
iisncapio applied also to things nec mancipi. The 
alienation of things nec mancipi was the peculiar 
effect of traditio or delivery (Ulp. Fmg. xix. <}), 
and if there was a jnsta causa, that is, some* legal 
ground or motive for the delivery, dominium was 
thus acquired ; traditio, in the case of a thing man- 
i cipi, merely made it in honis, and the dominium or 
ownership continued imchanged. The notion that 
in the case of res ncc mancipi, bare tiadition with 
a jnsta causa did nut confer qiiiritarian ownership 
or dominium, is erroneous ; for when the Uomau 
law did not require peculiar forms, the transfiu' of 
ownership was effected in what may bo called the 
natural way, that is, the simph'St and most (‘asy 
way in which the parties to the act could show 
their meaning and carry it into effect. 

A man ivlio was domiims of a thing, whether 
acquired jure civili or naturali, prosecuted his right 
to it in the same way, by the rci vindlcatio. He 
could not of course prosecute such a right unless 
he was out of possession ; and, in order to succeed, 
he must prove his ownership. If bo had a thing 
in bonis, and was in possession, he could acquire 
the ownership by usucapion ; if be was out of ims- 
sGssion, it seems not ari improbable conjectaru of 
IJnterholzncr {Rhein. Mus. fur Jurhprud. Enter 
Juhrgmg.^ p. Till), that he was aided in his action 
after the time when the legis actioncs fell into din- 
use and the formula was introduced (for as to a 
previous time it is difficult to form any conjecture) 
by the fiction of his having received the property 
hy mancipatio. There are examples of a similar 
fiction in the case of the hononim possessor and 
the bonorum emtor. (Gains, iv, 3*1, 35.) A man 
could only dispose of a legacy by Ins will per vin- 
dicationcm (Ulp. xxiv, 7) when he had the 
dominium of it ; if ho had not the dominium, he 
could only give per damnationem or sinendi mode. 
A slave who was the propiuty of his raastiw {ihniU 
nm) might attain the Roman civitas by the act of 
mammiisaion ; if he was only in bonis of the person 
who manumitted him, he hocamc a Datinns by the 
act of mainuniHBion. The difference between quiii- 
tnrian ownersbip and in bonis was destroyed by 
the legislation of Justiniau, who declared in bonis 
to be complete ownership. 

Some modem writers enumerate in addition to 
the civiles acquisitiones Inu’e enumerated, addictio, 
emtio sub corona, sectio bonorum, adjudicatio, and 
lex (Ulp. Frag, tit xix, § 2), by which' last they 
understand those circumstances under which some 
special enactment gives property to a person ; and 
caducum [CAuncuM] is mentioned as an instance. 

A bonae fidoi possessio was not ownership (do- 
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minium), nor was it the same as in honis. The 
two thinf^s are distinguished by Ulpian (Pra//. 
xix. 20, 21). A bonae fidei possessor had a capa- 
city for acquiring by usucapion the ownership of 
the thing which he possessed. He had a kind of 
action, actio piibliciana in rem, by which, if he lost 
the possession before he had acquired the owner- 
ship by usucapion, lie could recover it against all 
except the owner, or such person as had a better 
right than himself, in which latter respect he dif- 
fered from him who had a thing in bonis, for liis 
claim was good against the person who had the 
bare ownership. (Big. 6. tit. 2.) 

As to fundi provinciales, it was an old ])rin- 
ciplc of Roman law that there could be no domi- 
nium in them, that is, no quintal ian owneiship ; 
nor were they said to be in bonis, but the occupier 
had possessio and ususfriictiis. In fact the terms 
dominium and in bonis were not applicable to pro- 
vincial lands, nor were the fictions that ivcre ap- 
plicable to things in boms applicable to provincial 
lands ; but it is an ingemous conjecture of Unter- 
holjiiicr, that the formula actioiiis was adapted to 
the case of provincial lands by a fiction of their 
being Italic lands, combined with a fiction of thmr 
being acquired by usucapion. In tlie case of tire 
agor piihliciis in Italy, the dominium was in the 
Roman people, and the terms posse.ssio and pos- 
sessor were ap])ropriate to the enjoyment and the 
person by whom the land was enjoyed. Still 
the property in provincial land was like the pro- 
perty in honis in Rome and Italy, and it conse- 
quently became dominium aftiT the distinction 
between quiritarian and bonitarian ownersliij) was 
destroyed. 

Ownership was also acquired in the case of oc- 
cupatio, accessio, &c. [Accjessio ; Au-iryio ; 
CONPUftlO.] 

A man, who had a l(‘gal capacity, could acijuire 
property either himself or by those who were ‘‘ in 
potestate,nianu,mancipiove.'” He could even acquire 
thus per iiniversitatem, ns in the case of an here- 
difcas ; and he could also thus acquire a legacy. If a 
slave was a mairs in bonis, every thing that the slave 
acquired belonged to the owner in honi.s, and not to 
him who bad th(i bare quiritarian ownership. If a 
man iva,s the bona fide possessor ” of another per- 
son, whether that person happened to be a freeman 
supposed to be and possessed as a slave, or was the 
property of another, the ]iossessor only ac(jiurcd the 
ownership of tliat which the person so possessed ac- 
<1 aired ‘^ex re possidentis” and “ex operis Suis.” 
The same rule applied to a slave in which a man 
had only the ususfructus ; and the rule was con- 
sistent with the rule just laid down, for ususfructus 
was not prop^wty. Sons who were in the power 
of a father, and slaves, of course, could not acquire 
property for themselves. 

Ownership was lost either with the consent of 
the owner or against it. With the ct)n8ent, whtm 
he transferred it to aimther, which was the general 
mode of acquiring and losing property ; without 
the consent, when the thing” ptwished, when it be- 
came the property of another by accession or usu- 
capion, when it was judicially declared to be the 
property of another, or forfinted ])y being pledged. 
Ownership was not lost by death, for the hcres 
w«is considered to be the same person as the de- 
funct 

As certain persons had not a capacity to acquire, 
BO some persons had not the same liability to lose 
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that other, had. Thus the property of a pupil 1 us 
who was in tutel.x legitinia, could not bccouu' the 
property of another Ijy iifuicapion ; a fuiulaincntal 
principle of law which Cicero was siu prised that 
his friend Atticus did not know (Jd Aft. i. d). 

Ownership might be lost by the iHasima capitis 
diminutio ; when it was the consequence of a con- 
viction for a capital crime, the prop<‘rty a as Ibr- 
feited to the state. [Sectio BoNOJiriiw.J Tlie 
media capitis diminutio only clfected an incapacity 
for quiritarian ownership : the person could still 
retain or acquire property hy the jus gentium ; 
still if the media capitis diminutio was the cunse- 
qnence of conviction for a capital crime, it had the 
same consequences as the jMaxirna. (Mackeldcy, 
Lehrhucli.^ Ac. 12th ed. ; Ucher die J’^ersc/uedcuf'n 
Ai’ten den Ji!i(/(’?dhms, &c. von Unterhal 5 cner,/iV/tv^n 
A/m. /Jrsfer Jahrg. ; (Jams, ii. 1, &c. ; Ulp. Fnuj. 
tit. xix. ; Tliibaiit, St/siam^ &c. § 14G. Ac., § 242, 
Ac., qth cd.) [G. B.] 

BGMINUS means master, owner [DoiViNiuw]. 
Buniinus is opposed to Sen us. as master to sla\(^ 
I^liimis, in his h'tters, always addresses Trajanns 
as Boniinus ; but this must be viewed ratlier as a 
mode of showing his respect than any ackiiowledg- 
nnmt of a title. (C. Plinii Caecilii Secundi Pp. 
ed O. H. Schaefer, p. 500, note.) Bomitlanus 
claimed the titk‘.s ori)ominu.s and Dens. (J)ionCass. 
Ixvii. 13 , and the note of Reimanm ; also Martiaiis, 
Ep. V. 0, and X*. 72, when Boniitinnu.s was dt*ad.) 
It is said, that Aureliauus first adopted the title 
T)t)niinu,s on Iu'b medals, (Kcklud, Bor/. Nitm. TV/, 
vol, vii. p. 482 .) [G. B. ) 

JRJMU.S {olico!>\ ohda^ and in old Greek 5d/ioy), 
a house. B OuJiBK. The arrangement of the 
several parts of the dwellings of the Greck.s forms 
one of the most difiicult sulijects in theirantiquitics* 
The only regular descripti(;n of the Greek liouse, 
that of Vitruvius, is in many respects inconsistent 
with the albmions found in tlie Greek writers ; 
while those alhiHions theniHelvcs an* far too seanty 
and obscure, to be woven into a cl(‘ar description. 
It 18 manifest, also, that the arrangement; of the 
parts dilfered much at different periods. To say 
nothing of the early piTiod wdien, according to tra- 
dition, rude huts of clay, or wood, or stmie, began 
tube used instead of the liollow trees, and caves, and 
clefts in the rocks, in which the wivage ahorigines 
found shelt(‘r (l)iud, v, G8, Paus, x. 1 7 ), we have to 
distinguish between tlie hous(‘s, or ratln^r palaces, 
of the heroic age, to whicli Hamer's allusions apply, 
tlie liousca of the historical period down to the 
lime of Alexander the (heat, and tluvse after his 
time. 

There were also considerable diOereneeH ludween 
the arrangenumts of a town and a country Iiousc. 
All of tlu'SG had two ])rincipal hutunss in com- 
mon, Firatly, in (lre(‘c<s a.s in all warm elimates, 
the general arrangenumt of a house of the better 
sort was that of one or more open courts, sur- 
rounded by the various rooms, h^econdly, in a 
Grei'k family tlie wuinmi livial in private apart- 
numts allotted to their exclusive use. lienee the 
house was always divided into two distinct por- 
tions, namely, the Jndraniikf or nterfs 
ments and the ((rpH'mmniHig or wo- 

wen's apartments (yvpwmvtris). In the earliest 
times, as in the hotisqa referred to hy Homer, 
women's upattwentfi were in tlie tipper story 
Sop\ Tlta same aimngemenfc k found at thO'fclmi 
of the jPdo|wmnc$ia» war in tho ipoktti' td 
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hy Lysias (De Cued. Endosth. pp. 12, 1 B ; comp. 
Aristopli. Eceles. f^Ol, Thesm, 48*2). But it does 
not follow tliat that was the usual custom at this 
peruid. Oil the contrary, we have the^ express 
testimony of several writers, and of Lysias him- 
self among the re.st, that the Gynaeconitis was on 
the same story with the Aiidronitis, and behind it 
(Lysias, c. fdhmm. p. 139 ; Dcraoath. c. Eiien/. 
p, 1155 ; Xen. Oecon. ix. 5; Antipli. ik Vcnif. 
]). 0 1 1 ) ; and even the tragic poets transfer to the 
heroic ages the practice of their own, and describe 
both sets of apartments as on the same door. (Soph. 
Oiid. Tur. 1241— 12()‘2.) 

The scanty notices of the domestic, or rather the 
palatial architecture of the early Greeks, which we 
lind in Homer, are insufficient to give an accurate 
notion of the names, uses, and arrangement of the 
apartments ; besides which, an allowance must no 
doubt be made for poetical exaggeration. The 
various passages and words, in Homer, which 
throw any light upon the subject, are collected and 
discussed by Schneider {Eptm. ad Xenopli. Mi^n. 
iii. 8. § 9), by Krause (in Pauly’s Real-Encydop, 
d. Cfasa. Altmik s. v. Domm\ and hy Hirt, who 
gives a ground-plan of the Homeric house (Gesch- 
ichfe der BankuT) St, vol i. pp. 208—216, and Plate 
VI. fig. 1). The general plan was not very dif- 
ferent from tliat of the later houses. The chief 
points of difference appear to have been, the posi- 
tion of the women’s apartments in the upper story, 
and the great court in front of the house, which 
was wanting at least in the ordinary town dwellings 
of later times. 

Wo first gain precise information on the subject 
about the time of the Peloponnesian war ; and 
from the allusions made by Greek writers to tlio 
houses of this and the immediately subsminent pe- 
riods, till the time of Alexander, wc may conclude 
that their general aixaTigemcnt corresponded with 
that described by Vitruvius (vi. 7, Schneider). In 
tliis description, however, there is one considerahle 
difficulty, among others of less importance. Vitru- 
vius seems to describe the Gptmconitis dst lying 
before the Awlmnitis, an arrangement alike incon- 
sistent wnth the careful state of seclusion in which 
tlie Greek women were kept, and also with tlie 
allusions in the writers of the perlwl, w'ho, as above 
stated, almost uniformly refer to the two sets of 
apartnieriis as being on the same door, the Uptm- 
amitis behind the Andmiitk. Bi'cker (Okariktes, 
vol i. ]>p. 184, 185) notices the difh^rent explana- 
tions which have been given of the incon.sistency 
between the statements and the description of 
Vitruvius, the most. plausible of which is that of 
Galiani, namely, that in the time of Vitruvius a 
slight change had taken place in the dispoBition of 
the apartments, by which the Androiiitis and Gy- 
naeconitis were placed side by side, each of them 
having its own front towards the street, and its 
own en trance. 1 1 is also very likely that V itruvius 
to some extent misunderstood the descriptions given 
by his Greek authorities. 

The front of the bouse towjirds the street was 
not large, as the apartments extended mther in 
the direction of its depth than of its width. In 
towns the houses were often built side by side, 
with party walls between. (Thucyd. ii. B.) The 
exterior wall was plain, being composed generally 
of stone, brick, and timber (Xen, Mem. iii. 1, § 7j 
Beraosth. Hepl p. 175), and often covered 

with stucco. (Plutarch. Cmp* Amt. et Cut. 4). 
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Plutarch speaks of Phocion’s house as being orna- 
mented with plates of iron. (Pint. PIlog. 18.) 

The general character of the ordinary houses in 
towns was very plain, even at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war ; the Greeks preferring to ex- 
pend their wealth on temples and other public 
Imildings. The ease with which the Plataeans 
broke through the party walls of their houses, to 
communicate with one another, in the instance 
just quoted, shows how indifferently they w'ere 
constnicted ; and even at Athens, in the time of 
Pericles, foreigners were struck by the contrast 
between the splendour of the public buildings and 
the mean dwellings of the common people. (Time, 
ii. 14, 65 ; Bicaearch. Stat. Graec. p. 8.) 

Xenophon {Mem. iii. 8. §§ 9, 10) represents 
Socrates as stating briefly the chief requisites of a 
good house : that it should be cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and that the apartments should 
furnish convenient abodes for the family, and safe 
receptacles for their property : for the former pur- 
pose, the chief apartments should face the south, 
and should be lofty, so as to receive the full rays 
of the sun in winter, and to lie shaded by their 
projecting roofs in summer ; and that those facing 
Ac north should he lower, for the sake of shelter. 
Paintings and elaborate decorations, he says, de- 
stroy more pleasures than tliey furnish. 

The advance of luxury, after the time of 
Alexander the Great, caused a correspondiiig ini- 
jirovement in the dwelling-houses of the priiici|-Kil 
Greek cities, which had already begun to receive 
more attention, in proportion as the public build- 
ings were negh'cted. (Diunosih. in Amtucr, p, 
G89, OIpnt!i.\\\. p, BG.) It is probably to the 
larger and more splendid houses of this period 
that the description of Vitruvius applies ; but tliere 
is no r(‘a.son to suppose that the general arrange- 
ments of the previous period were much albmed. 
The following description, therefore, which is de- 
rived from a comparison of Vitruvius with the 
allusions in the Greek writers, will serve for the 
probable arrangements (for furtluu’ we cannot go) 
of the Greek house, at t!io time of the Pclopon- 
nesiau war and onwards. 

That there was no open space between the 
street and the house-door, like the Koman vestk 
hitlum, is plain from the law of Hippias, which laid 
a tax on house-doors opening outwards, because 
they encroached upon the street, (Aristot. Oemi. 
ii. 6, p. 1347. Ik*kk.) The vpo&vpov, which is 
sonudimes mentioned (Herod, vi. 35), seema to be 
merely the space in front of the house. ^ We learn, 
however, from the same law of Hippias, that 
houses sometimes stood back from the street, with- 
in enclosures of their own (Trpocppdypara or dpb(j>a- 
arot, ITeracl Pont. PalU. 1). In front of the 
house was generally an altar of Apollo Agyicus, 
or a rude obelisk emblematiail of tlie god, Some- 
times there was a laurel tree in the same position, 
and sometimes a terminal bust of the god Hermes. 
(Thucyd. vi 27 ; Aristoph. Pint 1153.) 

A few stops (^ct^adgol) led up to the house- 
door, which genemlly bore some inscription, for 
the sake of a good omen, or as a charm, such as 
EfiroSos Kpdrrjrt AaipoPh (Plutarch, 

VU. Cmt. j Biog. La&t. vl 50.) The form and 
firstehings of the door are described under Janiu. 
This door, as we hhve seen, sometimes opened out- 
wards ; but the opposite was the geneml rule, as 
is proved by the expressions used for opening, 
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<^u8ovmi, and shutting it, imcnrdctaa-Bai and i<pek- 
K/jcracrdai. (Plutarch. Pelop. 1 1, Dio^ 57.) The 
handles were called im(rTra(rT^pss, 

The house-door was called aijXeios or al/Acra 
^vpa (Find. Nem. i. 10 ; Harpocr. s. v. ; Eustath. 
ad Iliad, xxii. G6), because it led to the avXdi. It 
gave admittance to a narrow passage {^vpeapdtop, 
ttvKSv, ^vpcop), on one side of which, in a large 
house, were the stables, on the other the porter'’s 
lodge. The duty of the porter (^vpo}p6s) was to 
admit visitors, and to prevent anything improper 
from being carried into or out of the house. (Aristot. 
Oecon. i. 6.) Plato {Protag. p. 314.) gives a lively 
picture of an officious porter. The porter was 
attended by a dog. (Apollod. apud Athen. i. p. 3 ; 
Theocr. xv. 43 ; Aristoph. Thesm. 416, Equit. 
1025.) Hence the phrase evKaSdiaQai t 7]V Kvva 
(Aristoph. Lysist. 1215), corresponding to the 
Latin Cam canem. 

At the further cud of the passage Vitnivius 
places another door, which, however, does not 
seem generally to have existed. Plutarch {dc 
Gen. idocr. 18) mentions the house-door as heing 
visible from the peristyle. 

From the ^vpapsTov we pass into the peristyle 
or court (Tr^parrvXtop, ahX'f}) of the Andronitis, 
wliicli was a space open to the sky in the centre 
(^Traidpoy), and surrounded on all four sides by 
porticoes {aroal), of which one, probably that 
nearest the entrance, was called Ttpo<rr6ov (Plato, 
Protag. pp. 314, 315), These porticoes were used 
for exercise, and sometimes for dining in. (Pollux, 
i. 78 ; Plato, Symp. p. 212, Proiag. p. 311 ; Plu- 
t'lrch. de Gen, Abcn 32.) Here was commonly 
the altar on which sacrifices were offered to the 
household gods, but frequently portable altars 
were used for this purpose. (Plato, de PepuU, i. 
p. 328.) Vitruvius (/. 6*. ) says that the porticoes 
of the peristyle were of equal height, or else the ' 
one facing the south was built with loftier columns. 
Tlijs he calls a lihodian peristyle ; and it cor- 
responds with the arrangement recommended by 
Xenophon, for the piuqxjse of obtaining as much 
sun in winter, and as much shade and air in sum- 
mer, as possible. (Xen. Oecon.ix. A ; Mem* iii. 8. 
§ i) ; Aristot, Oeeon, i 6.) 

Koimd the peristyle Vere arranged the chambers 
used by the men (o?«oi, if.v8pS>y^s), such as ban- 
queting rooms, which were largcj enoxigh to con- 
tain several sets of couches {rpiKXivoi, IitrdkXivot, 
rptafcoyrdicKmi), and at the same time to allow 
abundant room for attendants, musicians, and per- 
formers of games (Vitruv, I, c . ; Xen. 8ymp* i 4.. 
§ 13; Plutarch. Symp. v. 5. § 2 ; Aristoph. Eedes. 
676) ; parlours or sitting rooms and 

smaller chambers and sleeping rooms (dcopdria, 
ohdipara) * picUiro-galleries and libraries, 
and sometimes store-rooms j and in the armnge- 
meni of tb<jse apartments attention was paid to 
their aspect, (Vitmv. L c. j Ijysias, de (Smie Em- 
tdHih. p. 28, in MraiostL jp. 38.9 ; Aristoph. Eecles, 
8, 1 4 ; Pollux, i. 79; Plato, Proiag. pp. 314. 316.) 

The p(*ristyle of the Andronitis was connected 
with that of th(s (lynaeconitis by a door called 
pirtmKos, pimvXos, or which was in 

the middle of the portico of the peristyle opposite 
to the entrance. Vitnivius applies the name 
pi<rav\tH to a passage between the two peristyles, 
in which was the phmKos Mpa. By means of 
this door all communication Itetween the Andronitis 
and the Oynaeconitis could' be shut oC Its uses 
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are mentioned by Xenophon, who calls it ^ihpa 
ISakavcaros {Oecon. ix. 5 ; compare Pint. A rat. 26). 
Its name pdcravXos is evidently derived from 
pecros, and means the door hehcecn the two avXai 
or peristyles. (Suidas s. v. MerravXiop ; AcL Dion. 
apnd Eustath. ad Iliad, xi. 547 ; Schol. in A poll, 
lihod. iii, 335.) The other name, pdraoXos, is 
taken by some writers as merely the Attic form of 
pLsffavXos. (Moer. Att. p. 264.) But it should 
rather be derived from gerd, as being the door 
behind or beyond the avXi}, with respect to the 
atfAeios Sfbpa. (Lysias, dc Oacd, Erat p. 20 ; Pint, 
Symp. vii. 1 ; Ael. Dion, apud Eustath. I c.) It 
should be observed that in the house described 
by Vitruvius, if the Andronitis and Gynaeconitis 
lay side by side, the piaavXos ^vpa would not he 
opposite to the entrance, but in one of the other 
sides of the peristyle. 

This door gave admittance to the peristyde of 
the Gynaeconitis, which diilercd from that of the 
Andronitis in having porticoes round only three of 
its sides. On the fourth side, that opposite to the 
pecravXos ^vpa (the side facing the south, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius), were placed two antae [ Antae], 
at a considerable distance from each other, A 
third of the distance between these untae was set 
off inwards (Vitriiv. 5 c. § 1. Quantum inter antas 
Jisfat, ea' eo tertia demjita spatmm daliir introrsas), 
thus forming a chamber or vestibule, which was 
called TTpoards, Trapaerrds: and perhaps iraards, and 
also rrpdSopLos ; although some of the later Greek 
writers apply^ the woid wpSBopos to the vestibule 
of the Andronitis, and such seems to have been 
its meaning in Homer’s time, (Pollux ; Smd. ; 
Ilesych, ; BtyunoL Mag. ; Vitruv. /. c.) On the 
right and left of this Trpoards were two bed- 
chambers, the ^dXapos and hp((3i$dXapo>i, of which 
the former was the principal bed-chamber of the 
house, and here also seem to liave been kept the 
vases, and other valuable articles of oniament, 
(Xen. Oecon. ix. 3.) Beyond these rooms (for this 
seems to ho what Vitruvius means by in Ms locis 
mtrorsiis) were large apartments {larwPss) used 
for working in wool {oed magut, in quihm matres 
familiarum cum lanificls kabe^it sessimem, Vitruv,). 
Round the peristyle were the eating-rooms, bed- 
chambers, store-rooms, and other apartments in 
common use {tridmia qmtidmm, cubmukt, et celiac 
familiar icuc). 

Be.sid(‘s the oAXem Srbpa and the p^aavKos 
^hpa, there was a third door {KTjTraU ^bpa) load- 
ing to the garden. (Pollux, L 76 ; Demosth. m 
Etierg. p. 1155 ; Lysias, m Eratadk p. 383.) 
Lysias (I. c. p. 394) speaks of another door, which 
probably led from the garden into the street. 

There was usually, timugh not always, an upper 
story (67r«p(pov, Sieges), which seldom extended 
over the whole space occupied by the lower story, 
I'he principal use of tbe upper story was for the 
lodging of the slav<‘s. (Demosth, in Emrg. p. 1156, 
whore the woriis iv rtp 7rlipy<p seem to imply a 
building several stories higtu) The access to the 
upper floor sc'cras to have been sometimes by staiw 
on the outside of the house, leadiu|f up from the 
street Guests were also lodged la the upper 
story. (Autiph. de Vmef p. 611.) Bat k some 
large houses thi^m were rooms set apart for th4f 
recopfion Q^vBpm) on the ground floor. (Vitwi^# 
1. c . ; Pollux, iv, 125 ; Bgripw 564.) In* 
cases of emergency Btoro-rooms wo»fl|te4 upfor '' 
^ accommodatkn of guests, pv#I5.)v 
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Portions of the upper story sometimes projcctr'd 
beyond the walls of the lower part, forming bal- 
conies or verandahs (npoSokal^ y€i(nTodi(T/jLara, 
Pollux, i 81). 

The following plan of the ground floor of a Greek 
house of the larger size is taken from Bekker’s 
Charikles^ It is of cours<3 conjectural, as there are 
no Greek houses in existence* Other j)lniis, dilfer- 
iiig very much from this and from one another, 
are given by Hirt, Stieglitz, and the commentators 
on Titruvius. 
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et, Tlouse-door, ai/Acior Stdpa : Sfvp, passage, 
^upofpeiov or ^vpdtip ; A, peristyle or awAh of tin* 
Andronitis : o, the halls and chamhm of tlie An- 
dronitis ; /t, jA^Tavkos: or picravkos dd/>a ; P, peri- 
style of the Gynaeconitis ; 7, chambers of the 
Gj^naeconitis ; tt, irpoarri^s or TTapa(rrks ; 0, krdka- 
pos and apffnddkapos : I, rooms for working in 
wool (icrraiyes) ; IC, garden-door, KTjtrala ^vpa. 

The roofs were generally that, and it was cus- 
tomary to walk about upon thinn. (Lysias, m/v, 
Simon, p. 142 ; Plant Mil, ii. 2. 3.) But pointed 
roofs were also used. (Pollux, i, 81.) 

In the interior of the house the place of doors 
was sometimes supplied by curtains (vapatrerdet- 
paru\ which were either plain, or dyed, or em- 
broidered. (Pollux, X. 32 ; Theophrast. 5.) 

The principal openings for the admission of light 
and air were in the roofs of the peristyles; hut it 
is^ incorrect to suppose that the houses had no 
windows (i^vpIScs), or at least none overlooking 
the street. They were not at all uncommon. 
Unstoph. Tlmsm, 797, JSccks, $61; Plutarch, dc 
Curios, 13, Dion^ 56,) 

Artificial warmth was procured partly by means 
of fire-places. It is supposed that chimaeys\ver6 
altogether unknown, and that the smoko escaped 
through an opening in the roof (wawoSd/c^j, Herod, 
viii 137). It is not easy to understand how this 
could be the case when there was an upper story. 

Little portable stoves (icrx^^pui, ^erxoptSey) or 
chafing dishes (dpBpdma) were frequently used, 


(Plutarch. Apophtk i. p. 717; Aristoph. Vesn, 811 • 
Pollux, vi. 8.9, X. 101.) [Focus.] ' 

The decorations of the interior were very plain 
at the period to which onr description refers. The 
floors were of stone. At a late period coloured 
stones were used. (Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 2,5. s. GO.) 
hlosaics are first mentioned as introduced under 
the kings of PiTgaraiis. 

The walls, up to the fourth centuiy b. c., seem 
to have been only whited. The first instance of 
painting them is that of Alcibiades. (Andoc. in 
Alcil). p. 119 ; Plutarch. Aicib IG.) This inno- 
vation met with considerable opposition. (Xeii. 
Mem, iii. 8. § 10; Occon. ix. 2.) Plato mentions 
the painting of the walls of houses as a mark of 
a rpv(p(2(ra rdkis (Ilcpuk iii. pp, 372, 373), These 
allusions^ prove that the practice was not uncommon 
in the time of Plato and Xenoiihon. We have 
also mention of painted ceilings at the same period. 
(Plato, Repub. vii. 529.) At a later period this 
mode of decoration became general. (The com- 
mentators on Vitruvius, I, c. ; Schneider, Epim, <(d 
Xen.Mem. ; ‘iV\Ti,,DiG Lehre der (7c5hWo, pp.2(!7 
— 289 ; Sticglitz, ArohaoL d. Banhinst, vol. li. 
pt. 2. pp. 150 — 159; Becker, Charikles, vol i. pp. 
IGG— 205.) [P. S.j 

2. RoatAN, The houses of the Homans were 
poor and mean for many centuries after the found- 
ation of the city. I’ill the war with Pyrrhus the 
houses were covered only with thatch or sliinglea 
(Plin. //. N. XVI. 15), and were usually built of 
wood or unbaked bricks. It was not till the latter 
times of the republic, when wealth had been ac- 
quired by conquests in th(‘ Fast, that houses of any 
splendour began to be built ; but it then became 
the fashion not only to build houses of an imnnuiHo 
size, hut also to adorn tliem with columns, paint- 
ings, statues, and costly works of art. 

M. Lepidus, who was consul b. 0 . 78, was the 
first who introduced Numidian marble into Rome 
for the purpose of paving the threshold of his 
house hut the fashion of building magnificent 
housi's increased so rapidly that the house of Le- 
pidns, which, in his consulship, was the first in 
Romo, was, thirty-five years later, eclipsed by a 
hundred others. (Id. xxxvl 8, 24. § 4.) Liicnllus 
especially surpassed all his contemporaries in the 
magnificence _ of liis houses and the splendour of 
their decorations. Alarble columns were first in- 
troduced into private houses by the orator L. Crns- 
sus, hut they did not exceed twelve fe(4 in height, 
and were only six in mimbi'r. (Id. xvii. J, xxxvi. 
3.) He was soon outdone by AL Scaurms, who 
placed in his atrium eolmnna of black marble, 
called Lucullean, thirfy-eight feet high, and of 
such immense weiglit that the contractor of the 
sewers took si'curity^ for any injury that might he 
done to tlie sewers in consequence of the columua 
being carried along the streets. (Id. xxxvi, 2.) 

The Romans wm’c cxec^edingly partial to marble 
for the decoration of their homses, Afamurm, 
who was Gae8ar'’8 pmefectus fahrdm in Oaul, stit 
the example of lining his room with slabs of mar- 
ble. (Id. xxxvi. 7 .) Some idea may bo fonned of 
riie si»e and mapjficence of the lionses of the 
Koman nobles during the later times of the re- 
public by the price which they fetched. The con* 
‘*'*^’*^ house of Aufcronius for 
poo sestertia (nearly 83,000/,), and Cicero the 
house of Crassns, cm the Palatine, for 3500 ses- 
tertm (nearly 31,0001). (Cic. ad Alt, h 13, ud 
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F«m. V. 6.) The house of P. Clocliiis, -whom h'lilo 
killed, cost 14,800 sestertia (about 131,000/,) ; and 
the Tusculan vUla of Scauriis was fitted up with 
such magnificence, that when it was burnt by his 
slaves, he lost 1 00,000 sestertia, upwards of 
885,000/. (Pbn. II. JV. xxxvi. 24.) The house- 
rent, which persons in poor circumstances usually 
paid at Rome, was about 2000 sesterces, between 
17/. and 18/. (Suet. JuL 38.) It was brought as 
a charge of extravjigaiicc against Caelius that he 
paid 30 sestertia (about 266/.) for the rent of his 
house. (Cic. joro CacL 7.) 

Houses were originally only one story high ; 
but as the value of ground increased iii the city 
they wmre built several stories in height. In many 
houses each story was let out to separate tenants, 
the highest floors being usually inhabited by the 
poor. (Cic. Agr. ii. 35 ; Hor. JiJp. i. 1. 01 ; Juv. 
SaL iii. 268, &c., x. 1 7.) To guard against danger 
from tlie e.xtrcmc height of houses, Augustus re- 
stricted the height of all new houses which were 
built by the side of the public roads to seventy 
fet't. (Strah. v. p. 235.) Till the time of Nero, 
tlie stu'ets m Rome wore narrow and irregular, 
and bore traces of the haste and confusion with 
whicli the city was built after it had been bunit 
by the (la ids ; but after the great lire in the time 
of that emperor, by which two-thirds of Rome 
was burnt to the ground, the city was built with 
great regularity. The streets were made straight 
and broad ; the height of the houses wnis re- 
stricted, and a certain part of each was required 
to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against fire. (Tacit. A?m. xv, 43 ; Suet. 
N<>r. 38.) 

Our information respecting the fonn and ar- 
rangement of a Roman house is piincipally derived 
from the description of Vitruvius, and the remains 
of the houses which have been found at Pompeii. 
Many points, however, are still doubtful ; but 
‘without entering into architectural details, wc 
shall confmo ounsclves to tliose topics which serve j 
to illustrate the classical writers. The chief rooms 
in the house of a respectable Roman, though dif- 
fering of course in size and splendour according to 
tlie circumstances of the owner, appear to liave 
been usually arranged in the same manner ; while 
the otIuTS varied according to the taste and cir- 
cumstances of the master. 

'J'he ]u*incipal parts of a Homan house were 
tlui 1. V'eniilndmi 2. Ostium, 3, Atrium or Chvum 
Aedium, ‘i. Aim, 5. lyUnum, 6. Fauces, 7. Fc- 
ridgliunit The parts of a house which w<!irc con- 
sidered of less importance, and of which the 
nrrangennmt differed in dilferent houses, were the 

1 . ^ Cublcida, 2, DicUria, 3. Oeci, 4. Favdrne, 5. 
Pwacotheea, 6. Bihliotlieea, 7. Ikdinmm, 8. (Mbia, 
9. Cijeuacuh, Hh Diaeta, 11, Bohr la. We shall 
sp. ak of each in order. 

1. Vmmmum. The vestibulum did not pro- 
perly form part of the house, hut was a vacant 
space before the door, forming a court, which was 
surrounded on three sides by the house, and was 
open on tins fourth to the street. The two side-s 
of the house joined the street, but tbo mid<Ue jiart 
of it, where the door was placed, was at some 
little distance from the street. (Gcll. xvi. 5 ; 
Macrob. 8at. vi* 8.) Hence Plautus (AhstelL iii, ’ 

2. 132) says, VidciP vestilmlum ante aedes hoc 
ct ambulacrum quoiusmodi 

% Ostium. The ostium, which is also called 
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janva and fores, was the cntiance to the house. 
'Idle street-door admitted into a hall, to which the 
name of ostium was also given, and in ivhich there 
was frequently a small rocmi (eel la) for tlie porter 
{janitor or osHarlns), and also for a dog, winch 
was usually kept in the hall to guard the Imiuse. 
A full account of this jart of the house is given 
under Janqa. Another door (janna interior) op- 
posite the street door led into the atriiun. 

3. Atrium or Cavum Ardium, as it is written 
by Varro and Vitruvius; Pliny writes it Cavae- 
diuw. Hirt, Muller {Etrusker, %'ol. i. p. 255), 
Marini, and most modern writers, consider the 
Atrium and Cavum Aedium to he the same; hut 
Newton, Stratico, and more recently Becker {Gcd~ 
Ills, 101. i. p. 77, &c.), maintain that they were 
distinct rooms. It is impossible to give a decisive 
opinion on the subject ; but from tbe statements of 
Varro {JJc Ling. Lat. v. 161, Muller) and Vitru- 
vius (vi. 3, 4, Bipont), taken in connection tvith 
tbe fact that no houses in Pompeii have been yet 
discovered ivliich contain both an Atrium and 
Gavuni Aedium, it is most probable that tlu'y 
were tlie same. The Atrium or Cavum Aedium 
WU.S a large apartment roofed over with the excep- 
tion of an ojicning m the centre, called amiplu- 
mum, towards which the roof sinpi'd so as to throw 
the rain-wat(‘r into a cibteni in tlio Hoar, termed 
impluvimii (Varro, /. c . ; Festns, s. v. Jmjilmnum), 
ivhich was fre<|nent]y ornamented wdth statues, 
coluimis, and other works of art. (Oie. c. Verr. H. 
23, 56.) The word implur'mm, howeicr, is also 
employed to dciiote the aperture in the roof. (I'er, 
JCm. in. 5. 41.) Schneider, in liis commentary on 
Vitruvius, supposes cavum aedium to mean* the 
whole of this apartment including the irnpluvium, 
while atrium signified only the colored part ex- 
clusive of the impluvium. JMazois, on the con- 
trary, maintains that atrium is applied to tlie 
whole apartment, and cavum a(‘dium only to tlie 
uncovered part. H’ho breadth of the impluvinm, 
according to Vitruvius (vi. 4), was not less than a 
quarter nor greater than a third of the breadth of 
the atrium ; its length was in the same proportion 
according to the length qf the atrium. 

V^itnivius (li 3) distinguishes five kinds of atria 
or cava acMlium, which were called by the follow- 
ing names : — 

(1.) luscamcum. In this the roof was sup- 
ported by four beams, crossing each other at right 
angles, the included space forming the complu- 
viura. I'liis kind of atrium was probably tbe most 
ancient of all, as it is more simple than the others, 
and is not adapted for a very largm building. 

(2.) Tdntstphmu Tlu.4 ivas of the same form 
as th(i preceding, except that the main beams of 
the roof were supported by pillars, placed at tins 
four angles of tlie impluvium. 

(3.) Corinthiiim ivas on the same principle as 
the tetrastyle, only that there were a greater inim- 
b(‘r of pillars around the impluvium, mi winch the 
beams of the roof rested. 

(4.) Displmkiiam had its roof sloping the con- 
trary way to the imjduvium, so that tlie water fell 
outside the house instead of being airriod into the 
impluvium. 

(5.) TeMmlimium was roofed all over md had 

no compkivhmu 

I’he atrium was tho most important room in. the 
house, and among the wealthy wai fitted up 
, muoh' splffidopr and magnificence. (CJokapwc .JpSrt 
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Carm. iii. 1. 46.) The marble columns of Scanrus 
already spoken of were placed in the atrium. The 
atrium appears originally to have been the only 
sitting-room in the house, and to have served also 
as a kitchen (Serv. ad Virg. Jeu. L 726, iii. 353) ; 
and it probably continued to do so among the 
lower and middle classes. In the houses of the 
wealthy, however, it was distinct from the private 
apartments, and was used as a reception room, 
where the patron received his clients, and the 
great and noble the numerous visitors who were 
accustomed to call every morning to pay their re- 
spects or solicit favours. (Hor. i. 5. 30; Juv. 
\ii. 7, 91.) Cicero frequently complains that he 
was not exempt from this annoyance, when he 
retired to his country-houses. (Ad AtL ii. 14, v. 
2, &c.) But though the atrium does not appear 
to have been used by the wealthy as a sitting- 
room for the family, it still continued to he em- 
ployed for many purposes which it had originally 
served. Thus the nuptial couch was placed in the 
atrium opposite the door (in aula^ Hor. Ep. i. 1. 
87 ; Ascon. m Cic. pro MU. p. 43, Orelli), and 
also the instruments and materials for spinning 
and weaving, which were formerly carried on by 
the women of the family in this room. (Ascon. 
L c.) Here also the images of their ancestors 
were placed (Juv. viii. 19 ; Mait. ii. 90), and the 
focus or fire-place, which possessed a sacred cha- 
racter, heing dedicated to the Lares of each family. 
[Focus.] 

4. Alak, wings, were small apartmemts or re- 
cesses on the left and right sides of the atrium. 
(Vitruv. vi. 4.) 

5. Tabuinum wms in all probability a recess or 
room at the further end of the atrium opposite the 
door leading into the hall, and was regarded as 
part of the atrium. It contained the family records 
and archives. (Vitruv. vi. 4 ; Festiis, s. v. ; Plin. 

ir. XXXV. 2.) 

With the tahlinum, the Koman bouse appears 
to have originally ceased ; and the sleeping rooms 
were probably arranged on each side of the atrium. 
But when the atrium and its surrounding rooms 
were used for the reception of clients and other 
public visitors, it became Ueccssary to increase the 
size of the house ; and the following rooms were 
accordingly added : — I 

6. Fauces appear to have been passages, which 
passed from the atrium to the pcristyiium or in- 
terior of the house, (Vitniv, vi, 3.) 

7. PERiBTyBiUM was In its general form like 
the atrium, but it was one-third greater in breadtii, 
measured transversely, than in length. (Vitruv. 
vi 4.) It was a court open to tne sky in the 
middle ; the open part, which was surrounded by 
columns, was larger than the implnvium in the 
atrium, and was frequently decorated with fiowers 
and shrubs* 

The aiTangcment of the rooms, which are next 
to be noticed, varied, as has been remarked, ac- 
cording to the taste and circumstances of the 
owner. It is therefore impossible to assign to 
them any regular place in the house. 

1, CuEicuLA, bed-chambers, appear to have been 
usiuilly small. There were separate cubicida for 
the day and night (cwbimla diurm ei mcturm<^ 
Plin. Ep. i, 3) ; the latter were also called dormi-' 
tona. (M. v. 6 ; Plin. JLISf. xxx. 17.) Vitruviiia 
(vi. 7) recommends that they should face the east 
for the benefit of the rising sun* They some- 
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times had a small ante-room, which was called by 
the Greek name of TTpotcondiv. (Plin. Ep. ii. 17.) 

2. Teicuinia, dining-rooms, are treated of in a 
separate article. [Triclinium.] 

3. Oeci, from the Greek oI«ros, were spacious 
halls or saloons boiTowed from the Greeks, and 
were frequently used as triclinia. They were to 
have the same proportions as triclinia, but were to 
he more spacious on account of having columns, 
which triclinia had not. (Vitruv. vi 5.) Vitru- 
vius mentions four kinds of oeci : 

(1.) The Tetrasir/le, which needs no further de- 
scription. Four columns supported the roof. 

(2.) The Corinthian, which possessed only one 
row of columns, supporting the architrave (epmty- 
liitm), cornice (corona), and a vaulted roof. 

(3.) The Aegpptian, which was more splendid 
and more like a basilica than a Corinthian tricli- 
niuin. In the Aegyptian oecus, the pillars sup- 
ported a gallery with paved floor, which formed a 
walk round the apartment ; and upon these pillars 
others were placed, a fourth part less in heiglst 
than the lower, which surrounded the roof. Bo • 
tween the upper columns windows were inserted. 

(4.) Tlio Cyziccne (Kv(LK7}mi) appears in the 
time of Vitruvius to have been seldom used in 
Italy. These oeci were meant for summer use, 
looking to the north, and, if possi]>le, facing gar- 
dens, to which they opened by folding-doors. 
Pliny had oeci of tliis kind in his villa, 

4. Fxedrak, wliich appear to have been in 
form much the same as the oeci, for Vitruvius (vi, 
5) speaks of the exedrae in connection with oeci 
quadrat!, were rooms for conversation and the 
other purposes of society. (Cic. (k Nat Dear. i. 6, 
Eg Oral, lii. 5.) They served the same purposes 
as the exedrae in the Thermae and Gymnasia, 
which were semicircular rooms with sc'ats for phi- 
losophers and others to converse in* (Vitruv. v. 11, 
vii. 9 ; Balneab.) 

5. 6, 7, Pinauothbca, Bibliotheca, and 
Balineum [see Balneae], are treated of in 
separate articles. 

3. Gulina, the kitchen. The food was origin- 
ally cooked in the atrium, as has been already 
stated ; but the progress of refinement afterwards 
led to the use of another part of the house for this 
purpose. In the kitchen of Pausa’s house, of 
which a ground-plan is given below, a stove for 
stews and similar preparations was found, very 
much like the clmrcoal stoves used in the present 
day. (Bee woodcut.) Before it lie a knife, a 
strainer, and a kind of frying-pan with four 
spherical cavities, as if it were meant to cook 
eggs. 
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In tKis kitclien, as well as in man}’’ others at 
Pompeii, there are paintings of the Lares or do- 
mestic gods, under whose care the provisions and 
all the cooking utensils were placed. 

9. CoENAcxjLA properly signified rooms to dine 
in ; hut after it became the fashion to dine in the 
upper part of the house, the whole of the rooms 
above the ground-floor were called coenamla. (Varr. 
de Ling. L<xt. v. 1G2, Muller), and hence Pestus 
says, “ Coenacnla dicuntur, ad quae scalis ascendi- 
tur.” (Compare Dig. 9. tit. 3. s. 1.) As the rooms 
on the ground-floor were of different heights and 
sometimes reached to the roof, all the rooms on 
the upper story could not be united with one an- 
other, and consequently different sets of stairs 
would be needed to connect them with the lower 
part of the house, as we find to be the case in 
houses at Pompeii. Sometimes the stairs had no 
connection with the lower part of the house, hut 
ascended at once from the street. (Liv. xxxix. 14.) 

10. Diaeta was an apartment used for dining 
in, and for the other purposes of life, (Plin, Idp. ii. 
17 j Suet, Claud. 10.) It appears to have been 
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smaller than the triclinium. Diaeta is also the 
name given hy Pliny (Ep. vi. 5) to rooms contain- 
ing three or four bed-chambers (cubfc.uia). Plea- 
sure-houses or summer-houses arc also called di- 
aetae. (Dig. 30. tit. i. s. 43 ; 7. tit. 1. s. 13- 
§ 8 .) 

11. Solaria, properly places for basking in 
the sun, were terraces on the tops of houses. 
(Plant. Mil. ii. 3. 69, ii. 4. 25 ; Suet. Ner. IG.) 
In the time of Seneca the Romans formed artificial 
gardens on the tops of their houses, which con- 
tained even fruit-trees and fish-ponds. (Sen. Ep. 
122, Contr. Ecce. v. 5; Suet, Cla^id. 10.) 

The two woodcuts annexed represent two atria 
of houses at Pompeii. The first is the atrium of 
what is usually called the house of the Quaestor. 
The view is taken near the entrance-hall facing the 
tablinum, through which the columns of the peri- 
style and the garden are seen. This atrium, which 
is a specimen of what Y itriiviiis calls the Corin- 
thian, is sunnimded hy various rooms, and is 
beautifully painted with arabesque designs upon 
red and yellow grounds. 



The next woodcut represents the atrium of 
what is usually called the house of Ceres. In the 
centre is the impluvium, and the passage at the 
further end is the ostium or entrance-hall. As 
there are no pillars around the impluvium, this 
atrium must belong to the kind called by Vitmvius 
the Tuscan. 



The preceding accoimfc of the different rooms, 
and especially of the arrangement of the atrium, 
tablinum, peristyle, &c., is host illustrated by the 
houses which have been disinterred at Pompeii. 
The ground-plan of two is accordingly subjoined. 
The first is the plan of a house, usually called flic 
house of the tragic poet. 

Like most of the other houses at Pompeii, it 
had no vostibulum according to the meaning which 
we have attached t<» the word. L The ostium or 
entrance hall, whicli is six feet wide and nearly 
thirty long. Near the streed door there is a figure 
of a large fierce dog worked in mosaic on the 
pavement, and beneath it is written Cam Camm. 
The two large rooms on each side of the vestibule 
appear from the large openings in front of them to 
have been shops ; thoy communicate with the en- 
trance hall, and were therefore probably occupied 
by the master of the house, 2. The atrium, wiioh 
is about twenty-eight feet in length and twenty in 
breadth y its impluvium Is near the centre of tho 
room, mtl its floor is paved with white tessaae, 

spotted with blad^ S, Chamber 
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tlie family, or intended for the reception of p^uosts, 
who wore entitled to claim hospitality. Wlien 
a house did not possess an liospitium, or rooms 
expressly for the roceptiou of guests, they ap- 
pear to have heen lodged in rooms attached to 
the atrium, [IIospitium,] 4. A small room with 
a stair-case leading up to the upper rooms. B. 
Alae, 6. The tablinum. 7. The fauces. 8. Peri- 
stylo, with Doric columns and garden in the centre. 
The large room on the right of the peristyle is the 
triclinium ; beside it is the kitchen ; and the 
smaller apartments are cubicula and other rooms 
for the use of the family. 

The next woodcut contains the ground-plan of 
an imula, which was properly a house not joined 
to the neighbouring houeos hy a common wall, 
(Festus, s. V.) An insula, however, generally 
contained several separate houses, or at least 
separate apartments or shops, which were let to 
different families ; and hence the tei*m donius 
under the emperors appears to be applied to the 
house where one family livi^d, whether it were an 
insula or not, and insula to any hired lodgings. 
This insula contains a house, surroundi'd by shops, 
which belonged to the owner and were lot out by 
him. The house itself, which is usually called the 
house of Pausa, evidently helouged to one of the 
principal men of Pompeii. Including the garden, 
which is a third of the whole length, it is about 
300 feet'long and 100 wide. 

A- Ostium, or entrance-hall, paved with mosaic, 

B, Tuscan atrium. L Impluvium. 0* Chambers 
on each side of the atrium, probably for the , recep- 
tion of guests. D. Ala. E. Tablinum, which is 
open to the peristyle, so that the whole length of 
the house could be seen at once ; hut as there is a 
passage (fauces), F, beside it, the tablinum might 
probalily be closed at the pleasure of the owner. 

C. Chambers by the fauces and tablinum, of which 
the use^ is unceitain. Q, Peristyle. D, Ala to 
the^ peristyle. C. Cubicula by the side of the 
peristyle. ^ K. Triclinium, L. Oocus, and by its > 
side there is a passage leading from the peristyle 
to the garden. M, Back door (postkum osUuni) to 



the street. N. Culina. H. ScrvaTits’ hall, with 
a back door to the street P. Portico of two Btorics, 
which proves that the house had an uppeu* floor. 
The site of the sbiircase, howovijr, is imlniown, 
though it is thought there is some indication of 
one in the passage, M. Q. The garden, K. Reser- 
voir for supplying a tank, S. 

The precedmg rooms bedonged exclusively to 
PansaV house ; but there were a good many apart- 
ments besidcis in the insuki, which were not in Ins 
occupation, a. Six shops let out to tenuTits. Those 
on tho right and left hand corners were bak»‘rs’ 
shops, which contained mills, ovens, &c. at />. 'j'lm 
one on the right appears to have been a large 
(‘stoblishment, as it contains many rooms, c. 1’wo 
houses of a very mean class, having formerly an 
uppcir story. ()n. the other side arc two houses 
much larger, d* 

Having given a general description of the rooms 
of a Homan house, it remains to speak of tho 
(1) floors, (2) walls, (3) ceilings, (4) windows, and 
(5) the mode of wanning tho rooms. For tho doors 
see JANt/A. 

(1.) The floor (solum) of a room was seldom 
boarded, though this appears to have been some- 
tim^i done {stro>Umh taMata^ Stat Sih, i, d. 57). 
It was generally covered with stone or marble, or 
mosaics. The common floors were paved with 
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pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, Ac., forming a kind 
of composition called 7uderatlo, (Vitruv. vii. 1.) 
Anotkcr kind of pavement was that called opui, 
Sigm7mm^ which was a kind of plaster made of 
tiles beaten to powder and tempered with mortar. 
It derived its name from Signia, a town of Italy, 
celebrated for its tiles. (Plin. II. N. xxvv. 4b'.) 
Sometimes pieces of marble were imbedded in a 
composition ground, which appear to ha-vc formed 
the doors called by Pliny harbanca or bubtcgulunea, 
and which probably gave the idea of mosaics. As 
these floors were beaten down (pemia) with ram- 
mers {fistucae)^ the woid paiimenium liccame the 
general name for a floor. The kind of pavement 
called scalptaratwn was first introduced in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus after the beginning of 
the third Punic war, hut became quite common m 
Rome before the beginning of the Cimbric ivar. 
(Id. xxxvi. Gl.) Mosaics, called by Pliny litho- 
sirota {KiOdcTTpcaTa), though this word has a more 
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extensive meaning, came into use in Sulla’s 
time, who made one m the temple of Fortune at 
Pracneste. (Id. xxxvi. 64.) Mosaic work was 


Mosaic piuements, however, have been dis- 
covered at Pompeii, which represent figures and 
scenes of actual lift', and are m reality pictures in 
niosaic. One of the most beautiful of these is 
given in its original colours m Gell’s Pompeiana., 
2nd scries, plate xlv. It is composed of very fine 
pieces of glass, and represents the choragus, or 
master of the choruH, instructing the actors in their 
parts. ^ A still more extraordinary mosaic painting 
was discovered in Pompeii in IGJl ; it is supposed 
to represent the battle of Isms. (Masco Borbonico., 
viii. t. 3G~~45.) 

(2.) I'he iim(*r walls (pmietes) of private rooms 
tvere frequently lined with slabs of marble (Plin. 
II. N. xxxvi. 7), but were more usually covered by 
paintings, which in tlio time of Augustus were 
made upon the walls themselves. The prevalence 
of this practice is attested not only by Pliny 
(II, N. XXXV, 37), but also by the circumstance that 
even the small houses in Pompeii have paintings 
upon their walls. The following woodcut, which 
represents the side of a wall at Pompeii, is one of 
the simplest but most common kind. The compart- 
meats are usually lillod with flgtu’es. 



afterwards called Masivumopus. (Spartian. jP<Jsec 7 ?, 
Abe/. 6 ; Trebeli. Pollio, Tngiti. Tijnmn. 21 ; 
Augustin. Do Oimkde Dei^ xvi. 8.) The floors of' 
the houses ?it Pfunpeii ai'c fr<‘quently composed of 
mosaics, which are usually formed of black frets on 
a white ground, or white ones on a black ground, 
thougli some of them are in coloured marbles, 
I'lm wateriala of which they are gencndly formed I 
arc small j>ieces of red and white marble and red 
tile, set in a very fmo cement and laid upon a 
deep bed of mortar, wliicli served as a base. The 
three examples hwo given, which are token from 
rumses at Pompeii, will convey a general idea of 
thuir form and appearanct?. 


The gcmeral appi'arance of thq walls may he 
seen from the woodcuts given aboi’‘e, Subjects of 
all kinds were chosen for painting on the walls, as 
hy a reference to the Museo Borbonico, 
(mil, Mazsois, &e. (Compare Vitrav, vii. 5,) The 
colours seem usually to have been laid upon a dry 
pmmd, but were sometimes placed upon it wet, as 
m the modern fresco painting (co/om uio (mtoHo 
induce, Titniv, vli, 3), The walls also appear 
to have been sometimes ornamented with raised 
Rgures, or a speems of bas-relief (tons in UctoHo 
ainoU indudors, Cic, ad Ail 1 lO), and some- 
times with (Plim m m xxxri ^ ' 
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(3.) The ceilings seem originally to have heon 
left uncovered, the beams which supported the 
roof or the upper stoiy being visible. Afterwards 
planks were placed across these beams at certain 
intervals, leaving hollow spaces, called lacunaria 
or laquearia, which were frequently covered with 
gold and ivory, and sometimes with paintings. 
(Hor. Carm. ii 18 ; Plim II N. xxxiii. 18 ; Sen. 
Ep. 90 ; Suet. Nar. 31.) There was an arched 
ceiling in common use, called Camara, which is 
described in a separate article. 

(4.) The Roman houses had few windows 
(fenestrae). The principal apartments, the atrium, 
peristyle, &c., were lighted, as we have seen, 
Irom above, and the cubicula and other small 
rooms generally derived their light from them, and 
not from windows looking into the street. The 
rooms only on the upper story seem to have been 
usually lighted by windows. (Juv. iii. 270.) 
Very few houses in Pompeii have windows on the 
ground-door opening into the street, though there 
is an exception to this in the house of the tragic 
poet, which has six windows on the ground-floor. 
Even in this case, however, the windows are not 
near the ground as in a modern house, hut are six 
feet six inches above the foot-pavement, which is 
raised one foot seven inches above the centre of the 
street. The windows are small, being hardly three 
feet by two ; and at the side there is a wooden 
frame, in which the window or shutter might he 
moved backwards or forwards. The lower part of 
the wall is occupied by a row of red panels four 
feet and a half high. The following woodcut p- 
prosents part of the wall, with apertures for win- 
dows above it, as it appears from tae street. The 
tiling upon the wall is modern, and is only placed 
there to preserve it flrom the weather. 



The windows appetir originally to have been 
merely openings in the wall, clos(‘d by means of 
shutters, which frcfiuentljjr had two leaves {infores 
Ovid, EofiL lii. 3. S), whence Ovid 
{Amor* i -5. 3) says, 

“ Pars adaperta fult, pars altera ehinsa fenostrae.’’ 

They are for this rcasoxi said to he joined, when 
they are shut (Her, Curm. ii 23,) Windows 
were also sometimes covered by a kind of lattice 
or trellis work (dathri)^ and sotnetimes by net- 
work, to prevent serpents and other noxious rep- 
tiles from getting in, (Iflaut Mill* ii 4, 25 ; 
Varto, Me Must, iil 7.) 

Afterwards, however, windows were mad© of a 
transparent stone, called lapis spmularis (mica), 
which was first found in Hispania Citerior, and 
afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and 
Africa ; but the best came from Spain and Cap- 
padocia. It was easily split into the thinnest 
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laminm, hut no pieces had been discovered, says 
Pliny, above five feet long. (Plin. //. iV. xxxvi. 
45.) Windows made of this stone were called 
speculana, (Sen. Ep. 90 ; Plm. Ep. in 17 ; 
Mart. viii. 14.) Windows made of glass {mtrum) 
are first mentioned by Lactantuis {Do Opif. Dci, 8), 
but the discoveries at Pompeii prove that glass 
was used for windows under the early emperors, as 
frames of glass and glass windows have been found 
m several of the houses. 

(5.) The rooms were heat’d in winter in dif- 
ferent ways ; but the Romans had no stoves like 
ours. The cubicula, triclmia, and other rooms, 
which were intended for winter use, were built in 
that part of the house upon which the sun shone 
most ; and in the mild climate of Italy this fre- 
quently enabled them to dispense with any arti- 
ficial mode of warming the moms. Rooms exposed 
to the sun in this way were sometimes called hclio- 
camini. (Plm. Ep. ii. 17 ; Dig. 8* tit. 2, s. 17.) 
The rooms were sometimes heated by hot air, which 
was introduced by means of pipes from a furnace 
below (Plin. Ep, ii. 17 ; Sen. Ep. 90), hut more 
frequently by portable furnaces or braziers (focu/l), 
in which coal or charcoal was burnt. (Sec wood- 

cut, p. 190.) The caminus was also a kind of 
stove, in which wood appears to have been usually 
burnt, and probably only diftered from the fucnlus 
in being larger and fixed to one place. (Suet. 
VttelL 8 ; Plor. Sat i. 5. 81.) It has been a sub- 
ject of much dispute among modern writers, 
whether the Romans had chimneys for carrying 
off the smoke. From many iiassages in anciimt 
writers, it certainly appears that rooms usually liad 
no chimneys, but that the smoke escaped through 
the windows, doors, and openings in the roof 
(Vitriiv. vii. 3 ; 1 1 or. L c, ; Voss, ad Virg. Georg. 
ii. 212) ; hut chimneys do not appear to have beiai 
entirely unknown to the ancients, as some are said 
to have been found in the rains of ancient build- 
ings. (Becker, Gallm^ vol, i. p. 3 02.) 

(Winkelmann, Sdtrijien uhr die Ilerhuktnmhm 
Efdtiee/cungm ; flirt, GescMchte der Baukumt ; 
Mazois, Les Ituims de Pompek part ii,, Be Pafms 
de Scaurus ; Gell, Pampeium; Pompeii., Loud. 
12mo. 1832 ; Becker, Gallm; Schneider, ud 
Vitruv.) 

DONA'KTA {avaQ^para or ammipeva)., are 
names by which the ancients designated presents 
made to the gods, either by individuals or com- 
munities. SoiueLimes tluy are also called dojia or 

dma. The belief that the gods were pleased with 
costly presents was as natural to the ancients as 
the* belief that they conhl lie inflmmeed in their 
conduct towards men by the offering of smTifices ; 
and, indeed, both sprang from tin? same feeling. 
Presents were mostly given as tokens of gratitude 
for some favour wluch a god had bestowed on 
man ; but in many cases they were intendial to 
iuduco the deity to grant some special favour. 
At Athens, every one of tlic six thesmothetae, or, 
according to Plato {P/mdr, p. 235, d), all the nine 
archons, on entering upon their oflice, had to take 

; an oath, that if they violated any of the laws, tliey 
would dedicate in the temple of Delphi a gilt 
statue of the size of the man who dedicated it 
(iu^Spidura xpy<rov)c yop^rpvjrop^ see Pint. SoL 
25 j Pollux viii 85 j Buidas, $. v* Xpocrfl Ehdr ; 
HeracHd* Pontt c. L) In this hist case the ana- 
thema was a kind of pimtehment, in wlilch tlio 
statue was regarded aa a substitute for the porson 
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forfeited to the gods. Almost all presents of this 
kind were dedicated in temples, to which in some 
places an especial building was added, in \vhich 
these treasures were preserved. Such buildings 
w'ere called ^rinanpoi (treasuries) ; and in the most 
frequented temples of Greece many states had their 
separate treasuries. (Bbckh, Puh, Econ. of Ath. 
p. 441, «&c. 2d edit.) The act of dedication was 
called avaridevai, danare^ dedicare^ or saerare. 

The custom of making donations to the gods is 
found among the ancients from the earliest times 
of which we have any record, down to the intro- 
duction of Christianity ; and even after that period 
it was, with some modifications, observed hy the 
Christians during the middle ages. In the heroic 
ages of Grecian history the anathemata were of a 
simple description, and consisted of chaplets and 
garlands of flowers. A very common donation to 
the gods seems to have been that of locks of hair 
(icSpLTjs arapxai), which youths and maidens, 
especially young brides, cut off from their heads 
and consecrated to some deity. (Horn. JL xxiii. 
141 ; Acscliyi. Choeph. C ; Kiirip. 00 and 

1427, Eaeek 403, Helen. 1003 ; Pint T/ies. t) ; 
Pans. i. 37. § 2.) This custom in some places 
lasted till a very late period : the maidens of Delos 
dedicated their hair before their weddingf* to 
Ilecaerge (Paus. i. 43. § 4). and thftse of Megara 
to Tphinoe. Paiisanias (ii. 1 1. § (i) saw the stotue 
of Ilygieia at Titano, covered all over with 
locks of hair which had been dedicated by women. 
Costly garments (TreVAoi) are likewise mentioned 
among the earliest presents made to the gods, 
especially to Athena and Hera. (Horn. /L vi. 
2.93, 303.) At Athens the sacred rivAo? of 
Athena, in which the great adventures of ancient 
heroes were worked, was woven by maidens every 
fifth year, at the festival of the great Panathenaea. 
[Arrephoria,] (Compare Aristoph. Av. 792 ; 
Pollux, vii. 50 ; Wcsseling, ad I>hd, 6Vc. ii. p. 
440.) A similar peplus was woven every five 
years at Olympia, by sixteen women, and dedi- 
cated to Hera. (Paus. v. 16. §2.) 

At the time when the fine arts flourished in 
Orceco the anathemata wore generally works of 
art of e.x<|uisite workmanship, such as high tripods 
bearing vases, craters, cups, eandelabras, pictures, ^ 
statues, and various other things. The materials 
of which they were made differed according to cir- 
cumstances ; some were of bronze, others of silver or 
gold ( Athen. vi. p, 231, &c.), and their number is 
to us almost inconceivable. (Demosth. Olynth. iii. 
p. 35.) The treasures of the temples of Bclphi 
and Olympia, in particular, surpass all conception. 
Even Pausanias, at a period when mmiborloss 
works of art must have perished in the various 
ravages and plunders to which Greece had been 
exposed, saw and described an astonishing number 
of anathemata. Many works of art are still ex- 
tant, bearing evidence by their inscriptions that 
they were dedicated to the gods as tok<ms of grati- 
tude, Every'' one knows of the magnificent presents 
which Croesus made to tlie god of Delphi. (Herod, 
i 50, &c.) It was an almost invariable custom, 
after the ha|W issue of a war, to dedicate the 
tenth part of the spoil {^icpoOlvwVj BsKpdAeiojv, or 
vp 0 r 6 k^iop') to the gods, generally in the form of 
some work of art. (Herod, viii. 82, 121; iffmeyd, 
i. 132 ; Paus. iii. 18, § 5 ; Athen. vi, p, 231, &c.) 
Sometimes magnificent specimens of armour, such 
M a fin© sword, helmet, or slneW, were set apart 
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as anathemata for the gods. (Aristoph. Equd, 
792, and Schol.) Tiie Athenians alway'-s dedi- 
cated to Athena the tenth part of the spoil and 
of confiscated goods ; and to all the other gods col- 
lectively, the fiftieth jiart. (Demosth, c. Twwcr. 
p. 738, &c.) After a seafiglit, a ship, placed upon 
some eminence, was sometimes dedicated to Nep- 
tune. (Thucyd.il 84 ; Herod, viii. 121.) It is 
not improhabie that trophies which were ahvay’^s 
erected on the field of battle, as well as the statues 
of the victors in Olympia and other places, were 
originally intended as tokens of gratitude to the 
god who was biipposod to be the cause of the suc- 
cess which the victorious party’- had gained. We 
also find that on some occasions the tenth part of 
the piofit of some commercial undertaking was 
dedicated to a god in the shape oi a work of art. 
Re.specting the large and beautiful ciater dedicated 
liy the S.imuins to Hera, see the aiticle Cr vtisr. 

Individuals who had escaped from some danger 
were no less anxious to show their gratitude to the 
gods by anathemata than communities. The in- 
stances which occur most frequently, arc those of 
'pf^rsoiis who had recovered from an illness, espe- 
cially by spending one or more nights in a teinph* 
of A.sclepiiis {incuhaiio). The most celebrated 
temples of this divinity were those of 3’lpidaurus, 
Co.s, Tricea, and at a later pfudod, that of Rome, 
(l^lin. If, N. xxix. i ; compare E. A. Wolf, Tcr- 
mmdde Scfirifcn und A n/miz(\ p. 4 1 1 , &e.) Cures 
were also effected in the grotto of Pluto and 
Proserpina, in the neighbourhood of Nisa. (Strab, 

: ix. p. 437, xiv, p. G4.9.) lii all cases in which a 
cure was effected presents were made to the 
temple, and little tablets (tabulae mtltm) were 
suspended on its walls, containing an account of 
the danger from which the piatieiit had escaped, 
and of the manner in which he Jiad been reBbu’ed 
to health. Some bihlets of this kind, with their 
inscriptions, arc still extant, (Wolf, L e. jn 424, 
See.) From some redics of ancient art we must 
infer, that in some cases, when a particular part of 
tlic body was attacked hy disease, the ^KTson, after 
his recovery, dedicated an imitation of that part 
in gold or silver to the god to whom he owed his 
recovery. Persons who had escaped from alnp- 
wreck usually dedicated to Neptune the dress 
which they wore at the time of their danger (Hor. 
Carm. I 5. 13 ; Virg, Aen. xii. 768) ; hut if they 
had escaped naked, they dedicated some locks of 
their hair. (Lucian, deAIerc, Cond. c. 1. vol. i. p. 
652, ed. Reiz.) Shipwrecked persons also sus- 
ptmded votive tablets in the temple of Neptune, on 
which their accident was de.scinb(‘d or painted. 
Individuals who gave up the profisssion or occupa- 
tion by which they had gained their livelihood, 
frequently dedicated in a temple the nistrumcnts 
which they hud used, as a grateful acknowledgment 
of the favour of the gods. The soldier thus dedi- 
cated his arms, the fisherman bis net, the shepherd, 
his flute, the po<ff his lyre, citliara, or harp, &c. 

It would he impossible to attempt to enumerate 
all the occasions on which iiidividuals, as well as 
communities, showed their gratefulness towards 
tho gods hy a.nathemata. Bcscriptiows of the tnost 
remarkable presents in the various temples ef 
Greece may he read in the works of Herodatus, 
Strabo, Paasaniai, Athenaeus, and others. 

The custom of making wewnts to the gods was' 
common to Greeks and Romans, but mtiong the 
latter tho donaria wore neither « numottn# 

F F 
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as magnificent as in Greece ; and it was more fre- 
qiioiit among the Romans to show their gratitude 
towards a god, hy building him a temple, by public 
prayers and thanksgivings (stfppUcatio)^ or by 
celebrating festive games in honour of him, than to 
adoru his sanctuary with beautiful and costly works 
of art. Hence the word donaria was used by the 
Romans to designate a temple or an altar, as well 
as statues and otlier tilings dedicatf^d in a temple. 
(Virg. (koiy. in. 533 ; Ovid, Fast iii. 335.) The 
occasions on which the Romans made donaria to 
their gods, are, on the whole, the same as thoso*we 
have described among the Greeks, as will be seen 
from a comparison of the following passages: — 
Liv. X. 3(), xxix. 3d, xxxii. 30, xl. 40, 37 ; 
Flin //. N. vii, 48 ; Suet. Claud, 25 ; Tacit Ann, 

iii. 71 ; Plant A mpUir. iii. 2. 055 CurmiL L 1. 61, 
ii. 2. iO ; Aurel. Yict Cues. 35 ; Gellius, ii, lO ; 
Lnean. ix. 616 ; Cic. Da AhiL X>cor, iii. 37 ; 
Tibull. ii. 5.29 ; Herat Epid, i. 1. 4 ; Stat Sih. 

iv. 92. ^ [L. S.j 

DONA'TIO, Donatio or gift is an agreement 

between two persons by which one gives without 
remuneration and without Any legal obligation 
(nullo jure cogente), and tlie other accepts some- 
thing that has a pecuniary value, (Big. 24. tit 1. 
s. 5. § 8, 16 ; 39. tit 5. s. 19. § 2, 29.) It is 
properly called an agreement, because it is not suffi- 
cient that tliere be a person to give: there must 
also be a person who consents to receive# lie wdio 
is incapacitated to dispose of his property or to 
make a contract is consequently incapahle of giving: 
every person who has a capacity to acquire, is 
capable of receiving a gift. The exceptions to 
these rules occurred in the case of persons who 
were in certain relations to one another, as pater 
and filiusfamilias ; yet this exception itself is 
subject to exceptions in tlio matter of peculium. 
It is essential to the notion of gift that the giver 
gives in order that the property of the receiver 
may be increased by the gift: there must he the 
animus donandi. Tlic object of gift may be any 
tiling which accomplishes this end; for iiistancf*, 
the release of a debt. A gift of tlie whole of a 
person’s property comprises no more than the jiro- 
perty after the donor’s debts are deducted. Such ^ 
a gift is not a case of universal succe.Hsion, and ^ 
conseciuently the donee is not immediately liable 
for the debts of the <lonor. By the old Roman law 
a mere agreement (pactum) to give did not confer 
a right of action on the intended donee. In order 
that a gift should bo valid, it was required to be 
either in the form of a stipulatio, or to be made 
complete at once by tbe delivery of the thing. 
Gifts also were limited in amount by the lex Cincia. 
The legislation of Justinian allowed a personal 
action in cases of a mere pactum donationis, whore 
there bad been neither delivery of the thing which 
was made a gift, nor stipulatio. (Cod. 8. tit. 64 
s. 26, 29 ; 35. § 6 ; Inst. 2. tit. 7. § 2.)^ Thus, 
the promise to give was put on the footing of a 
consensual contiticfc, when the promise felated to a 
gift of less than 600 soUdi ; when the gift was 
above 500 solidi, a cortain form was required, as 
will presently be explained, and the form was re- 
quired whether the gift was perfected at once by 
traditio, or was only a promise to give. 

If a man gave something to another for the 
benefit of a third person, the third person could sue 
him to whom the tiling was given. (Cod. 8. tit. 
65. s. 3.) 
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It was required by the legidation of Justinian 
that a gift which was m value more tlian 500 so- 
lidi, must, with the exception of some few cases, 
have the evidence of certain solemnities before 
official persons (insimiatio). If these formalities 
wore not observed, the gift was invalid as to all 
the amount which exceeded the 500 solidi. Some 
few kinds of gifts, wliich exceeded 500 solidi, were 
excepted from the solemnities of insimiatio. 

If then a gift was not perfected at once by de- 
livery, or what was equivalent to delivery, the 
donee might sue ex stipulate, if there had been a 
stipulatio ; and if there had not, lie might sue liy 
virtue of the simple agreement. (Cod. 8. tit. 54, 
Be Doiiationibus, s. 35. § 5.) The right of action 
which arises from the promise to give is, according 
to the Roman system, the real gift (Dig. 50. tit. 
16. s. 49) : the actual giving was the payment of 
a debt. Accordingly, il' there was a promise of a 
gift between a man and a woman before their 
marriage, the payment during the marriage was a 
valid act, because the promise was the gift, and 
the payment was not the gift. (Savigiiy, System, 
&c., iv. 119.) The heredes of a man might im- 
pugn the validity of a donatio iriolhciosa hy a 
querela inofficiosae donatioms : and the donor could 
revoke his gift if the donee was guilty of gross 
ingratitude towards him, as for instance, of offering 
i violence to his person. (Cod. 8. tit. 56. s. 10.) 
But tlie donor’s claim was only in p(*rsonain, and 
he could not recover tlie fruits winch the donee 
iiad enjoyed. (Inst. 2. tit. 7. § 3 ; Bavigny, Si/s- 
iem, &;c., vol. iv. § 142 , &;c., Si'henknny ; Mackel- 
doy, Lehtlmeh^Sce., § 421, &c., 12th ed. ; Ortolan, 
Erplieation Ilistonqm des Institids, vol. i. p. 472, 
5th cd.) [il L.] 

DONA'TIO MORTIS CAUSA. There were, 
according la Jiilianus (Dig. 39. tit. 6. s. 2), three 
kinds of donatio mortis causa : — 1, When a man 
under no apprehension of present danger, hutmovt'd 
solely by a consideration of mortality, makes a gift 
to another, 2. When a man, being in immediate 
danger, mak(‘8 a gift to another in such manner 
that the thing immediately becomes the property of 
the douce. 3. When a man, moved hy tlie con- 
si deration of danger, gives a thing in such munm'r 
that it shall become the propm'ty of the donee 
only ill case the giver dies. Every person could 
receive such a gift who was capaWe of receiving a 
legacy. 

It appears, then, that there were sovcnil forms 
of gift culled donatio mortis causa ; but the third 
is the only proper one ; for it was a rule of law 
that a donation of this kind was not perfected un- 
less dmith followed, and it was revocable by the 
donor. A thing given absolutely could hardly be 
a donatio mortis causa, for this donatio had a con- 
dition attached to it, namely, the death of the 
donor and the suiwivorship of the donee. (Com- 
pare Dig. 39, tit. il s. 1 and 35.) Accordingly, a 
donatio mortis causa has been defiimd to be a 
gift which , a man makes with reference to the 
event of his death, and so makes tliat the right of 
the donee either commences with the death the 
donor or is in suspense until the d^th.’’’’ It re» 
sembh‘s in some respects a proper donatio or gift ; 
in others, it resembles a legacy. It wtw necessary 
tliat the donatio should be accepted^ by the donee, 
and consequently there must bo traditio or delivery, 
or a proffer or offer, which is assented to. ^ Yet 
the donatio might be maintained as a fidcicom-v 
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missiuTi in the ahsence of these conditions. No 
person could make a donatio mortis causa, who 
could not make a testament. The death of the 
donee before the death of the donor was ipso I'ure 
a revocation of the donatio. It would appear as if 
the law about such donations was not tree from 
difficulty. They were finally assimilated to legacies 
hy Justinian, though this had been done in some 
particulars before his time. Still they differed in 
some respects from legacies ; for instance, such a 
donation could take effect though there was no 
person to take the liereditas. A films fainilias 
might with his father’s consent make a donatio 
mortis causa of his Peculium Profectitiiim. 

The English law of donationes mortis causa is 
first stated hy Bracton (ii. c. ‘2G) in the very words 
of the Digest (39. tit G. s. 2, &c.) ; and the pre- 
sent law IS expounded by Lord liardwickeCWard 
Turner, 2 Vez. 431) ; but what he there states 
to be the English law is not exactly the law 
as stated in Biacton. The rules of donationes 
mortis causa in English law arc now pretty well 
fixed by various recent decisions. Tradition or 
delivery is considered one essential of such a gift, 
and the death of the donor in the life of the donee 
is another essential. The gift is not an absolute 
gift, hut a gift made in contemplation of death, 
and it is revocable. (Dig. 39. tit. G ; Cod. G. tit. 
57 ; lust. 2. tit. 7 ; Savigiiy. Si/stmi, &c. iv. 27 G ; 
ZoUsch’ift furOescli. RedUmmmsrha/t^’xii. p. 400, 
Lkher L. 42. pr. ; De mor. ca. don. ; Thibaut, 
&c. § 495, &c. 9th cd.) [G. L.] 

DONA^TO PROin'ER NU'PTIAS. The 
meaning of this term is explained in the Institu- 
tiones (2. tit. 7* § G), It was originally called 
Donatio ante luiptias, because it could not take 
place after the marriage ; but when, it was made 
legal to increase the donatio after marriage^ and 
even to constitute it altogether after marriage, the 
more comprehoiiHive term donatio propter nuptias 
was used. If a dos had been given by the wife, 
or on the part of the wife, and the husband hy 
the terms of the contract was entitled to it, or to 
a part of it in case of the wife’s death, it was neces- 
sary that tlie husband, or some person on the part 
of the Imsband, should give or secure something to 
the wife which she should have in the event of 
the husband’s death : this was a donatio propter 
nuptias. Justinian’s legislation required that the 
donatio must be equal to what was secured to the 
husband in case of the wife’s death, and that it 
must he increased if the dos was increased during 
the marriage. The husband had the management 
of the property given as donatio. Such part of it 
as consisted of things immoveable he could not 
alienate or pledge even with the consent of his 
wile, unless she ratified her consent after two years. 
If the imahand became impoverished during the 
marriage, the wife was entitled to the profits of 
the donatio for her support ; and it was not liable 
to the demands of the creditors. If the marriage 
was dissolved by the death of the wife, the hus- 
band wiis entitled to the donatio ; nnicss some 
third person, who had made the donatio, was en- 
titled to have it by the terms of the agreement. 
If the luishaiid died, the event had happened with 
reference to which the donatio was marie ; the wife 
had the usnsfructus of the donatio, and the pm 
periy of it belonged to the children of the miirriage 
if there were any : if tluTc were no children, the 
wife obtoined by the death of the husfbimd fuU 
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power of disposition over the property included in 
the donatio. 

The opinions of modem jurists are much divided 
as to the notions, purpose, and law of the donatio 
piopter nuptias. The term donatio propter nuptias 
is used hy Bracton (ii. c. 39) ; and the law, as 
there stated, is apparently formed upon a Roman 
original. 

(Cod. 5. tit. 3 ; Nov. 22. c. 20 ; 97. c. I, 2 ; 93. 
c. 1,2; Maekeldey, Lekrhuch^ &ic, §528, 12tli 
ed. ; Thibaut, tSic, § 742, 9th ed. ; Orto- 

lan, Ex'plicutio7i Hiidonque des J7istituib\ &c., voL i. 
1)*479.) [G.L.] 

DONATIO'NES INTER VIRUM ET 
UXOTIEM. During marriage neither husband 
nor wife could, as a general rule, make a gift of 
anything to one another. The reason for this rule 
was said to be tiie preservation of the marriage 
relation m its purity, as an agreeineut subsisting by 
affection, and not mam tamed by purchase or by 
gitt from one party to the other. Donationes of 
this kind were, however, valid when there were 
certain considerations, as mortis tausa, divortii 
causa, servi mammiittcndi gratia. By certain im- 
perial constitutions, a woman could make gifts to 
her husband in order to qualify him for certain 
lioumirs. This was a gift “'ad processus viri’” 
(Dig. 24. tit. 1. s, 41 ; Jiiv, i. 39 ; and the 
note of Heiunch). The wife had the unmans of 
doing this, because when there was no conventio 
ill manum (Gains, ii, 98), a wife retained all lier 
rights of property whicli she did not siurtmder on 
her marriage [Dos], and she might during the 
marriage hold property quite distinct from her 
husband, It was a consequence of this rule as to 
gifts between Imsband and wife, that every legal 
form by which the gift was affected to be transferred, 
as mancipatio, cessio, and traditio, conveyed no 
ownership ; stipulationes were not hindiug, and 
aeceptilationes were no release. A difficulty might 
remain as to usucapion ; but the law provided for 
this also. If a woman received from a third per- 
son the property of her husband, and neither the 
third piTson nor she nor her husband knew that 
it was the husband’s property, she might acquire 
the ownership by usucapion. If both the gdver 
and the husband know at the time of tiie gift 
that it was the husband’s property, and the wife 
did not know, it might also become her property 
by usucapion ; but not if she knew, for in that case 
the bona tides which was essential to the coinnunice- 
ment of possession was wanting. 11‘, before the 
ownership was acquired by usucapion, the husband 
and wife discovered that it was the huBliand’s, 
though the husband did not choose to claim it, 
there was no usucapion ; for this would have been 
a mere evasion of ilie law. If, before the owner- 
ship was acquired by usucapion, tlu‘ wife alone 
discovered that it was the husband’s property, thk 
would not destroy her right to aciiuire the pro- 
perty by qK»c‘«q>lnn. Tliis, at h^asl, is Savigny’s 
ingonjous explanation of the passage in Digest 
24. tit. 1. 8,44. The strictness of the law m to 
these donations was relaxed in the time of Soptimiua 
Severus, and they were made valid if th© donor 
died first, and did not revoke his gift before death. . 
There wore also some ex(‘cptlons as to the gene'wl 
ruht (Dig. 24. tit. 1 ; Cod. 5, tii 10 ; Savmyv 
Zeitschrijiy dec* i, p, 270 j Maekeldey , 'Mkmmf 
dec. §531, 12th ed.) ’ {a.D*i- 
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BDRMITO'RIA, [Dow as.] 
DORODO'KIAS GRAPIIE (5«/)o5o«ray 

ypacp'fj), [DliCASMUS.] 

BORON (Swpoi/), a palm or hand-breadth. 
[Pes.] 

BORON GRAPIIE (Upcoy ypa^i}), [Be- 

CASMUS.] 

BOR’OXF/NIAS GRAPIIE 
ypa<f>ri). [Xenias Graphe.] 

BO^RPIA (Upma), [Apaturia.] 

DORP ON (SdpTTOP). [Coena, p. 303, h.] 
BORU i^dpv), [IIasta.] 

BORYTHORI (Sopn^tSpot). [Mercenarii.] 
BOS (TTpoi^^ <p^pvf})', dowry* I. Grp:ek, Eu- 
ripides (Med 236) makes Mcdeia complain that, 
independent of other misfortunes to which women 
were subject, they were obliged to buy their hus- 
liandvS by great sums of money (xpt\p.iT 0 i>v virep- 
On this the Scholiast remarks, that the 
poet wrote as if Medeia had been liis contem- 
porary, and not a character of the heroic ages, in 
which it was customary for the husband to pur- 
chase his wife from her relations, by gifts called 
edua or ^eSi/a, The same practice prevailed in 
the East during the patriarchal ages (Oeues. xxxiv. 
2), and Tacitus {Germ. c. 18) says of the ancient 
Germans, “ Dotem non uxor marilo, sed uxori 
maritus offert.” The custom of the heroic times 
is illustrated by nmny passages in Homer. Thus, 
wo read of the ^irepeiVia, and pvpia k'dm, or many 
gifts by which wives were purchased. (/L xvi. 
178, 190.) In another place (//. xi. 243) we arc 
told of a hundred oxen, and a thousand sheep and 
goats, having been given by a Thracian liero to 
his inatonial grandftither, whose daughter he was 
about to marry. Moreover, the poetical epithet, 
a\<p€(rl§oiat (Heyne, ad II. xviii. 59.3), applied 
to females, is sup])osed to have had its origin in 
the presents of this sort, which -were, made to a 
woman’s relatives on her marriagi'. These nujitial 
gifts, however, or equivalents for them were re- 
turned to the husband in the event of the commis- 
sion of adultery by the wife, and piudiaps in other 
ca,ses. (Od. viii. 316.) 

We must not infer from the above facts that it 
was not usual in those times for relations to give 
a portion with a woman when 8h(‘ married, (hi 
the contrary, mention is made (//. ix. 147) of 
the pelXta or marriage gifts which men gave with 
tlieir daughters (iwidmap)., and wo are told by 
Aeschines (Xtepl tlctpa.§p6<r. 33), of one of the sons 
of Theseus having received a territory near Am- 
phipolis as a or dower with his wife. More- 
over, both Andromache and Penclopo arc spoken 
of as mKv^<apoi (II. vi. 394, Od. xxiv. 

;294), or wives who brought to their hushmids 
jpany gifts, which probably would have been re- 
turned to their relations, in case of a capricious 
dismissal. (Od. il 132.) 

The Boric term for a portion was and 

Mhller (Dm iil 10) observes, that we know for 
oertainty that daughters in Sparta had originally | 
no dower^ but were married with a gift of clothes 
only } aft^w^ds they were at least provided with 
money, and other personal property (Pint. Xys. 
80): but in Ithe time of Aristotle (FolU. il 6. 
§30), so great were the dowers given (SA rh 
TpolKQ^ diSdpm peydkas)^ and so large the number 
of Mak'fjpoh or female representatives of femilics 
(oIkoi% tliat nearly two fifths of the whole terri- 
|ory of Sparta liad come into the possession of 
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fi'malcs. The regulations of Solon were, accord, 
ing to Plutarch, somewhat similar in respect of 
dower to the old regulations at Sparta : for the 
Athenian legislator, as he tells us, did not allow a 
woman, unless she were an ^Vl/cATjpos, to have 
any (pepp-rj or dower, except a few clothes and 
articles of household furniture. It is plain, how- 
ever, that such an interference with private rights 
could not be permanent ; and, accordingly, we find 
that in after times the dowers of women formed, 
according to the account in Bdckh {I*ub. Ecmi. of 
Athms.^ p. 514, 2nd ed.), a considerable part of 
the moveable jiroperty of the state : “ even with 
poor people they varied in amount from ten to a 
hundred and twenty minae. The daughter of 
Hipponicus received ten talents at her marriage, 
and ten others were promised her.” This, how- 
ever, was a very large portion, for Demosthenes 
(c, Idteph. p. 1112. 10, and p. 1124. 2) informs us 
that even five talents was more than was usually 
given ; and Luiiian (Died. Meret. 7. p. 208, ed, 
Reitz) also speaks of the same sum as a large 
dowry. The daughters of Aristeides received from 
the state, as a portion, only thirty minae each. 
(Plut. A'm/. 27 ; Aesch. c. Ctes. p. 00.) We may 
observe too, that one of the chief distinctions lie- 
tween a wife and a TrakXaK'k, consisted in the 
former having a portion, whereas the latter hml 
not ; hence, persons who married wives without 
portions appear to have given them or their guar- 
dians an dpLokoyia Trponcflr (Isaoiis, De Pyr. 
Hrred. p. 41), or acknowledgment in writing liy 
which the recei])t of a portion was adniittiul. 

( CoNciTBiNA,] Moreover, poor heiressos (rm 
ivLKk^pcap ocrai rekovenv) were either 

married or portioned by their next of kin [Aji- 
ciionJ, according to a law which fixed the 
amount of portion to be given at five minae by a 
PentacosiomedimnuB, throe by a Horsenuin, and 
one and a half by a Eeugites. (Dem. c. Maear. 
p. 1068.) In illustmtion of this law, and t!ie 
amount of portion, the reader is referred to 
Terence, who says (Pliorm, ii. L 75), 

I fiox est nt orbae, qui sini genere proximi 

i lisnubant:” 

and again (il 2. 02), 

“ itidem lit cognata si sit, id quod lex jiibet, 

I Botem dare, abduce hanc : minus quimpie aecipi''.” 

It remains to state some of the conditions and 
obliptions attached to the receipt of a portion, or 
Tpot^y in the time of the Athenian orators. The 
most important of these was the obligation under 
which the husband lay to give a security for It, 
either by way of settlement on the wife, or as a 
]>ro vision lor repayment in case circumstances 
should arise to reiiuire it. With regard to this, 
we are told that whenever relatives or guardians 
I gave a woman a portion on her marriage, they 
jtook from the liusband, by way of security, some- 
[ thing equivalent to it, as a houHC or piece of hind. 
The person who gave tins ef|uivale»t (rh &ir&* 
rijw/jjm) was said hmonplkpi the person who r<>- 
ceived it h.ttQripmBm* (llarpocrat. 5f. v. ; Dem. 
0 . 0ml p. 866.) The word dirarljuipua is also used 
generally for a security, ^ (Pollux, viil 142.) The 
necessity for this security will appear from the 
fact that the portion, was not considered the pro- 
perty of the husband himself, but rather of his 
vife and children. Thus, If a husband died, and 
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the wife left the family (airikiire rhi/ oiKOP% she 
might claim her portion, even though children had 
hecn bom (Dem. Boeot. de Dot. p. 1010) ; and in 
the event of a wife dying without issue, her por- 
tion reverted to the relatives who had given her in 
marriage (ol icvpioi) and portioned her. (Isaeus, 
I)g Ciron. Hered. p. 69, De Pyr. Ilered* p. 41.) 
The portion was also returned, if a husband put 
away his wife, and in some cases, probably settled 
by law, when a woman left her husband. (De 
Pyr. Hered. p. 45.) That aft(‘r the death of 
the wife, her portion belonged to her children, 
if she had left any, may be inferred from De- 
mosthenes (c. Boeot. de Dot. pp. 1023, 102G); 
if they were minors, the interest was set apart 
for their education and maintenance. W hen the 
husband died before the wife, and she remained 
in the family {fievoixTris iv o"lk(p)^ the law ap- 
pears to have given her portion to her sons, if of 
age, subject, however, to an allowance for her 
maintenance. (Id. c. Phaen. p. 1047.) If the 
representatives of the deceased husband (oi rhu 
Kkripop exovres) wrongfully withheld her portion 
from his widow, her guardians could bring an ac- 
tion against them for it, as well as for alimony 
(Sl/c-ij irpoiKhs ml arirov). (Isaeus, De Pyr. Hered. 
p. 45 ; Iludtwalcker, Diaet note 84.) Morc- 
o\cr, if a hushand after dismissing his wife re- 
fused to return her portion, ho might he sued for 
interest upon it as well as the principal: the 
former would, of course, be reckoned from the 
day of dismissal, and tlie rate was fixed by law at 
nine oboli for every mina, or about 18 per cent. 
The guardians were further authorised by the 
same law to bring an action for alimony in the 
Clidetop. (Dem. c. Neaer. p. 1302.) We may 
add that a SIktj Trpotichy, was one of the ^pLpLrjvoi 
Sfmi or suits that might be tried every month. 
(Pollux, viii. 63, 101.) ^ [H. W.] 

2. Eoman. Dos (res m'oria) is every thing 
which on the occasion of a woman’s marriage 
was transferred by licr, or by another person, 
to the hushand, or to the husband’s father (if 
the husband was in his father’s power), for the 
purpose of enabling the hushand to sustain the 
charges of the marriage state (onera nmtnmonii). 
All the property of the wife whicli was not made 
dos, or was not a donatio propter nuptias, con- 
tinued to be her own, and was comprised under 
the name of Pampherna. The dos upon its delivery 
became the husband’s property, and continued to 
be his so long as the marriage relation existed. 
All things that could be objects of property, and 
ill fact anything by which the substance of the 
hushand could be increased, might be the objects 
of dos. All a woman’s property might be made a 
dos ; but the whole property was only what re- 
mained after deducting the debts. There was no 
nniversal succession in such a case, and conseiiuently 
the husband was not personally answerable for the 
wife’s debts. Any person who liad a legal power 
to dispose of his property could give the dos ; but 
the dos was divided into two kinds, dos profectitia 
and dos adventitia, a division which had reference 
to the demand of the dos after the puri>oses were 
satisfied for which it was given, lliat dos is pro- 
fectitia which was given iiy the father or father’s 
father of the bride ; and it is profectitia, even if 
the daughter was emancipated, provided the father 
gave it as such (ut parem). All other dos is;, ad- 
ventitia* The dos receptitia was a species of dos 
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adventitia, and was that which was given by some 
other peison than the father or father’s father, on 
the consideration of marriage, but on the condition 
that it should be restored on the death of the wife. 
The giving of the dos depended on the will of the 
giver ; but certain persons, such as a father and 
father’s father, were bound to give a dos with a 
woman when she married, and in proportion to 
their means. The dos might be cither given at 
the time of the marriage, or there might be an 
agreement to give. The technical words appli- 
cjihlc to the dos were dare,., dicere^ pn'omittere. 
Any person, who was competent to dispose of his 
property, was competent t/are, prvfm'ltera. The 
word dicere was applied to the woman who was 
going to marry, who could promise her property as 
dos., but the promise was not binding unless certain 
legal ionns were observed (wow detjerl vivo dofein, 
(plant nnUo aueforo dmsset, Cic. Pro Caedn. c. 25, 
compare Pro Flaeco, c. 34, 35, and Dip. Fra(j. xi. 
20). An example of a promissio dotis occurs in 
Plautus ( Trmum. v. 2). Tbc husband had a right 
to the sole management of the dos, and to "the 
fruits of it ; in fact, In' ex<‘rcised over it all the 
rights of ownership, with the exception hereafter 
mentioned. He eoukl dispose of such parts of the 
doa as consisted of things movable ; but the Julia 
lex (de adiiUerils) prevented him from alienating 
such part of the ilo.a as vv'as laud (fmidus dofalis., 
dotal t(i praedia., Cic. ad Ait, xv. 20 ; doiales 
ayri^ Ilor. Fp. i. 1. 21) without his wife’s con- 
sent, or pledging it with her consent. (Gains, ii. 
03 ; Inst. ii. 8.) Tlie legislation of Justinian pre- 
vented him from selling it Jtlso even with the wife’s 
consent, and it extended the law to provincial lands. 
Still there were some cases in which the land given 
as dos could be alienated. 

The husband’s right to the dos ceased with the 
marriage. If the marriage was dissolved by the 
death of the wife, her fatner or father’s father (as 
tbc case might be) was intiticd to recover the dos 
profectitia, unless it had been agi'eed that in such 
case the dos should belong to the husband. The 
dos adventitia became the property of the wife’s 
heirs (Cod. 5. tit. J 3. § 6), unless the person who 
gave it had stiptilatcd that it should be returned 
to him (dos rece.ptiUu) : as to the older law, see 
Ulpian, Ff<xg. vi 5* 

In the cast' of divorce, the woman, if she wns 
Bui juris, could bring an action for the restitution of 
the dos i if she was in the power of her father, he 
brought the action jointly with his daughter. 
The dos could be ckimed immediately upon tlie 
dissolution of the nianiage, (‘.xcept it consisted of 
things quae numero, &c., fiu- which time was 
allowed. (Ulp, /i'Vw/* vi. 8: but conipare Cod. 
7. tit 1 3, § 7.) [ DiVtrai’ J n M. ] 

The d<»s could not be rt'stort'd during the mar- 
riage, but in the cas(! of tlic husbund’H insolvency, 
the wife could demand back her dos during the 
marriage. In certain case's, also, the Imslmnd was 
I permitted to restore the dos during the marriage, 

I and such restonition was a good legal acquittauee 
to hiin: these exeeph'd cases were either cases of 
necessity, as the payment of the wife’s debts, or 
the sttstentatitm of nmr kinsfolks. kd 

V. p. 31 1, essay by Iliisse.) 

What should he returned as dos, depended on 
the fact of what was given as dos. If the things' 
given wore ready money (dos Cic. jPw 

, Vmsim^ c* 4), or things estimated by quantity, &c.,' 
V r 3 
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tlie liiisband must return the like sum or the like 
quantity. If the things, whether movable or im- 
movable, were valued when they were given to the 
husband (dos aestunafa)^ this was a species of sale, 
and at the end of the marriage the husband must 
restore the things or their value. If the things 
were not valued, he must restore the specific things, 
and he must make good all loss or deterioration 
which had happened to them except by aecident. 
But the Jmshand was irititled to be reimbursed for 
all necessary cxpeiiccs (m 2 )Cff.sao nccessariae) ; as, 
for instance, necessary repairs of houses incurred 
by liirii in respect of his wife’s property, and also 
fur all outlays by which ho had improved the pio* 
perty {impeusae uhins)* 

The husband’s heirs, if he were dead, were 
]»ound to restore the dos. The wife’s father, or the 
&urviving wife, might demand it by an actio e.x 
stipulatu de dote reddenda, which was an actio ; 
stricti juris, if there was any agreement on the 
subject ; and by an actio riu nxoriac or dotis, 
wbicb was an actio bonac fidei, when there was 
no agreement. A third person who had given the 
dos must always demand it ex stipulatu, wlnm b <5 
had bargained for its restoration. Justinian 
enacted, that tlie action should always bo ex 
stipulatu, even wlicii there was no contract, and 
should be an actio bomie fidei, 

Tho wife liad no security for ber dos, except 
in the case of the fundus details, unless she bad 
by contract a special security ; but she liad some 
privileges as compared with the hushand’s cre- 
ditors. Justinian enacted that on the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage, the wife’s ownership should 
revive, with all the legal remedies for recover- 
ing such parts of tho dos as still existed ; that 
all tho husband’s property should be comJdered 
legally pledged {tueiitt hypoi/um) as a security 
for the dos ; and that the wife, but she alom‘, 
sbonld bave a priority of claim ou such property 
over all otlier creditors to whom the same might 
be pleflg(*d. 

The dos was a matter of great importance in 
Eoman law, both because it was an ingredient in 
almost every marriage, and w<a8 sonuitunes of a 
large amount The frequency of divorces also 
gave rise to many legal questions as to dos. A 
woman whose dos u'us largo (dokda tmr) bad 
some influence over her husband, inasmuch as she 
had the power of divorcing herself, and thus of 
depriving him of the enjoyment of her property. 
Tho allusions to the dos and its rcstittition are 
numerous in the Roman writers. (Cic. ad AtL 
xiv. 13.) 

It is a disputed point whether there could be 
dqa, properly so called, in the case of a marriage 
with conventio in manum. [Matwmonium.J 
(Ilusse, Mm, il 75.) 

The name by which the Oreelt writers designate 
the Roman dos is <p€pp'fi (Plutarch, Oaewf, c. 1, 
Marius, c. 33, Cmra, c. 5)t 
(Ulp. Fraq. yI ; Dig., S3, tit 3 ; Cod. 5, tit. 12 1 
Thibaiit, Sj/siem, &«♦, §'728 &c,, 0th ed*, § 747, 
See . ; Mackcldey, Mirktch, Scg., § 517, &o., 12th 
<■'<!•) tO.DJ 

DOULOS (dovhm), fSBEvirs.] 

DRACHMA (Bpax^'h)-, the principal silver 
coin among the Creeks. Bike all other denomi- 
nations of money, the word 5pa%jUil^ (sometimes 
written Spaypii) no doubt signified onginally a 
weight j and it continued to be used in tliis sense, 
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as one of the subdivisions of the talent, of which 
it was the 6000th part. [Talentum.] The 
original meaning of the word is a hemdfuL The 
two chief standards in tlie currencies of the Greek 
states were the Attic and Acginetan. 'Wq shall 
theiefore first speak of the Attic drachma, and 
afterwards of the Aeginetan. 

The average weight of the Attic drachma from 
the time of Solon to that of Alexander was 66’5 
grams. It contained about of the weight 
alloy ; and hence there remain 65‘4 grams to be 
vahnul, Bach of our shillings contains 80*7 grains 
of pure silver. . The drachma is therefore worth 

77^^ of a shilling, or 0 72 pence, uhich may be 

called 92d. (Huskey, Ancieui IVeu/lUs and Money, 

pp. 47, 48.) After Alexander’s time, there was a 
slight decrease in the weight of the drachma ; till 
in course of time it only weighed 63 grams, Tho 
drachma contained six ohols {oioKoi) ; and the 
I Athenians had s<*paiate silver coins, from four 
‘ drachmae to a quarter of an ohol Among those 
now pieserved, the tetradrachrn is commonly 
found ; but we pos-icss no specimens of the trl- 
diacltm, and only a few of the didrachm. Speci- 
mens of tlie tetroimlus, trioholiis, dioholus, three- 
quarttT oliol, half-obol, and quarter-obol, are still 
found, hor the respective values of these coins, 
see the 7 ables. 

The tetrad laehtn in Liter times was called stater 
(Phot. s. V. :STarrip ; Hesyeh. s. v. VXavfces Aao- 
ptwrucai : Matth. xxvii. 27) ; but it has bemi 
doubted whether it bon^ that namti in the llourish- 
ing times of the republic. (Hussey, Utld. p. 40.) 
Wo know that sta/er, in writers of that age, 
usually signifies a gold coin, equal in value to 
twenty drachmae [Statkii] ; Imt there appear 
strong reasons for Ixdievmg that tin* tetradrachrn, 
even in the age of Thucydides and Xenophon, was 
sometimes called by this name. (Thucyd. iii, 70, 
wdth Arnold’s note ; Xen. IhiL v. 2. § 22.) The 
obolos, in later times, was of broir/.e (Lucian, 
OoniernpL 11. vol j, p. 504, cd Reiss) j but in the 
best times of Athens wo only read of silver obols. 
Tho xaXxoDs was a co]>por coin, ami tlm eighth 
part of an obol [ Git a lc j 
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The Acginetan stondard appears to have been 
used in Oroeco in very early times. Aect>rding to 
most ancient writers, money was first coined at 
Aegina by order of Phoidon of Argos ; and Ibo 
Acginetan standard was need in almost all the 
states of the Peloponnesus, in Bowtia and in some 
other parts of northern Oroeco, though the Attic 
standard prevailed most in tho maritime aad com- 
mercial states. 

The average weight of the Acginetan drachma, 
calcinated by Mr. Hussey (pp, 50, 60) from the 
coins of Acgina and Boeotia, was 06 frains. It 
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contains about -g^nd part of tbe weiglit alloy. 
Hence its value is 93 grams of pure silver, or, as 
93 

before, of a shilling; that is. Is. Id. 3‘2 

farthings. The largest coin of the Aeginetan stan- 
dard appears to have been the didrachina, and the 
values of the different coins of this standard will 
be found in the Tables. 

The proportion of the Aeginetan drachma to the 
Attic, according to the value given above, is as 93 
to G5'4, or as 4T3 to 3 nearly. According to 
Pollux, however, the proportion was 5 to 3 ; for he 
states (ix. 76, 86) that the Aeginetan drachma 
was equal to 10 Attic ohols, and that the Aegine- 
tan talent contained 10,000 Attic drachmae. For 
a full discussion of this question, which is one of 
the most interesting in ancient numismatics, and 
of the respective values of the other standards 
which weie used hy the Greeks, see Nummus 
and Talentum. 



AEGINETAN DRACHMA. BRITISH MUSEUM. 

ACTUAL SIZE. 

As the Romans reckoned in sesterces, so the 
Greeks generally reckoned by drachmae ; and 
wiicii a sum is mentioned in the Attic writers, 
without any specification of the unit, drachmae are 
usually meant. (Bbckh, /W. £Icon. of Athens^ i. 
p.25.) 

DRACO. [SiGNA Militaria.] 
DUCENATUr, the name of various officers 
and magistrates, in the imperial period, of whom 
the principal were as follow : — 

1. The imperial prociiratorcs, who received a 
salary of ‘200 scstertia. Dion Cassius (liii. 15) 
says that the procuratores first received a salary 
in the time of Augustus, and that they derived 
their title from the amount of their salary. We 
thus read of centonarii, &c., as well as of diice- 
narii. (See Capitoliii. rertin. 2 ; Orelli, Imarip. 
No. 946.) Claudius granted to the procuratores 
ducenarii the consular ornaments. (Bnet, Claud. 
24.) 

2. A class or decuria of judices, first ostaldished 
by Augustus. They were so called because their 
property, as valut'd in the census, only amounhffi 
to 200 scstertia, and they tried causes of small 
importance. (Suet. 32.) 

3. Officers who coramaaded two centuries, and 
who held the same rank as the primi hastati in 
the ancient legion. (Veget il 8 ; Orelli, dmerip. 
No. 3444.) 

4. The imperial household troops, who wore 
under the authority of the ^nagistcr 

They are frequently mentioned among the agmm 
in relus, or ushers. (Cod. 1. tit. 31 ; 12. tit. 20A 
DUCENTE^SIMA. [Centesima,] 
DTJELLA. L'Uncia.I 
DULCIAH^n, [PisraiLl 
DUODECIM SCRIFTA; [Latruncull] 
DUODECIM TABULARUM LEX. [Lex.1 


ecclesia. 
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DUPLA^RII or DUPLICA'RII, were sol- 
diers who received on account of their good 
conduct double allowance (dupheia cibana), 
perhaps in some cases double pay likewise. (Varro 
De Zing. Lai. r. 90, Miiller ; Liv, ii. 59, xxiv. 47 • 
Orelli, htsenp. No. 3535.) They are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions (Orelli, Nos. 3533, 
4994), but more commonly under the name of 
duplarii. (Orelli, Nos. 3531, 3535, 3476, 3481, 
&;c.) In one inscription the form duplicaiiiis oc- 
curs. (Orelli, No. 3534.) Vegetius (ii. 7) calls 
them dnplares milites. 


liU. Lactio.J 

DUPONDIUS. [As, p. 141, a ; Pes.] 

DUSSIS. [As. p. 141, a.] 

DUU^MVIRT, or the two men, the name of 
various magistrates and functionaries at Rome, and 
in the coloniae and municipia. In inscriptions wo 
also meet with, the form diiomvires (Orelli, Jnsenp. 
No. 3808), and duotb' (Orelli, No. 3886). 

1. _ Duumviri Juri Dicundo, the highest 

magistrates in the municipal towns. [Colonia, 
p. 318.) ^ 

2. Duumviri Navales, extraordinary magls- 

tintes, who were created, whenever occasion re- 
quired, for the pmqiosc of equipping and repairing 
the fleet Tiicy appear to have been originally 
appointed hy the consuls and dictators, but were 
first elected by the people, b. c. 311, (Liv. ix. 30« 
xl. 18,26, xh. 1.) ’ 

3. Duumviri Perduellionis. [Perduel- 

LIO.] 


4. Duumviri Quinquenxales, the censors 
in the municipal towns, who must not be con- 
founded with the duumviri juri dicundo, [Co* 
LONIA, p. 318.] 

5. Duumviri Sacbi, extraordinary magistrates, 
like the duumviri Navales, appointed for the pur- 
pose of building or dedicating a temple. (Liv. vii 
*28, xxii. 33, xxxv. 41.) 

! 6. Duumviri Sauroeum, originally had the 

charge of the Sibylline books. Their duties were 
aftemvards discluirged by the docuMvipi swHs 
fuciiincUs. [Decemviri, No. 3.] 

7. Duumviri Vhs extra urbem purgan- 
DLs, were officers under the aediies, who had the 
charge of the streets of the suburbs of Rome, out- 
.side the city gates. (Tabul Heracl. i. 50, ed. 
Gottling.) Their office appeal's to have been 
abolished hy Augustus, and their duties devolved 
upon the QmttuorvirL (Comp. Dion Cass. liv. *26 ; 
Pompon. De Grig. Jur. § 30 ; Becker, Momucli 
Altnrth. vol. ii, part ii. p. 366.) 

DUX. [PllOVINOlA.] 


E. 

ECCLE'SIA {iKicXrjtria), the general assembly 
of tbe citizens at Athens, in which they met to 
discuss atid determine upon matters of public in- 
iorefit, X hese aRScmbliea were either oTdiwtfgf 
and^ hold four times in each prytany, or eHra- 
ordinmg, that is, specially convened, upon any sud- 
den emergency, and therefoi-e called (riykhifj'roL 
On ^occasions of extreme importance, when !^,w« 
desirable for as many persons as possible to be pre- 
sent at the discussion of any question, the people 
were summoned by express from the country to 
the City, and then the assembly was called a 
xaTowA-u'erfa, the proper meaning of 
F F 4 
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Eeiiig to call from tlic country into the city. Tlie 
ordinary assemblies were called pop.ifj.oi or K^piap 
according to the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ac/tar. 
19), who, moreover, informs us that there were 
three such in every monih. But according to the 
best-informed grammarians who followed Aristotle, 
the name itvpia was appropriated to the first only 
of the regular assemblies of each prytany. Such, 
at least, is the account given hy Pollux (viii. .9G) 
and Ilarpocration, the former of whom asserts that 
the third of tlie regular assemhlies in each prytany 
was partly devoted to the reception of ambassadors 
from foreign states. 

Aristophanes, liowcvcr, in the Achamians (61), 
represents ambassadors who had just returned 
from Persia and Thrace, as giving an account of 
tlieir embassy in a Kvpia ^mK^cria.^ which, ac- 
cording to Pollux, would he not the third hut the 
first of the regular assemhlies. With a view of 
reconciling these discrepancies, Schomann (ZM 
Comtf. c. i.) supposes, that Solon originally ap- 
pointed one reffuhr assembly, called Kupfa, to he 
held on a certain day of every prytany, and that 
afterwards additional assemblies were instituted, 
appropriated respectively to particular jnirposcs, 
though the term icvpia was still reserved for the 
assembly formerly so called. If, however, the re- 
presentation of Aristophanes is in agreement with 
the practice of his age, we must further supposi', 
what is very probable, that the arrangements for 
business, as described by Pollux, were not always 
observed even in the time of the poet ; and since a 
few years after Aristotle’s time many changes took 
place in the constitution of Athens, it may have 
happened that the name of Kvpla was thou given 
to all the regular assemhlies, in which case the 
Scholiast probably identified the customs and 
terms of a late age with those of an <‘arlier period. 
Moreover, the number of prytanies in each year, 
originally ten, one for each trilng was, on the in- 
crease in the number of the tribes at Athens, 
raised to twelve ; so that the prytanies would 
then coincide with the months of the year, a fact 
which, taken in eorijunctiou with other circum- 
stances (Schdmann, ii. 44), seems io show, that 
the authorities who speak of three rt'gular as- 
semblies in each month, Imd in view the times 
when a prytany and a month were the same thing. 
Some authors have endeavouml to detenninc the 
particular days on whitb the four regular assera* 
lilies of each prytany were held, hut Schomann (ii. 
47) has proved almost to demonstotion, that there 
were no invariably fixed days of assembly ; and 
at any rate, even if there wore, we have not sulK- 
ciont data to determine them. Ulpian />o- 
mostk. Timoe. p* 706) says, in allusion to the 
times when there wore three assemblies in every 
month, that one was held on the eleventh, another 
about the twentieth, a third ahofU the tliirtieth 
of each month j and it is of course not impro- 
bable that they were always held at nearly egual 
intervals. 

The place in which thl'. assemblies were anciently- 
held was, we are tol,d hy hlarpocratlon (a. r. 

A#o5fT??), the dyopd. Afterwards they 
we^e transferred to the Pnyx, and at last to the 
great theatre of Dionysus, and other places. Thus 
Tliucydideas (vili. 97) speaks of the people being 
summoned to the Pnyx, the usiml place of assembly 
in his times ; and Aristophanes {Equit 42), in 
describing **' Dennis,” the representative of the 
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Atlipiiian people, just as “ John Bull ” is of the 
Phighsh, calls that character Atjpos Uvkp'lttjs, or 
Demus of the (parish of) Pnyx : a joke hy which 
that place is represented as the homo of the 
Athenians. The situation of it was to the west 
of the Areiopagus, on a slope connected with 
Mount Lycabettus, and partly at least within the 
walls of the city. It was semicircular in form, 
with a boundary wall, port rock and part masonry, 
and an area of about 1*2,000 square yards. On the 
north the ground was filled up and paved with 
large stones, so as to get a le\el surface on the 
slope ; from which fact some grammarians derive 
its name (Traph. rwv KlQosp TrvKp6r7}ra). To- 
wards this side, and close to the wall, was the 
hema (^ilga), a stone platform or hustings ton or 
eleven feet high, with an ascent of steps ; it was 
cut out of the solid rock, whence it is sometimes 
called 6 Xf0ov, as in. Aristophanes {Eajc, 680) we 
read tierns Kparei pvp rod XiOov rodp rij XIvkpl, 
The position of the bema was such as to command 
a view of the sea from behind (on which account 
the tliirty tyrants arc said to have altered it), 
and of the UpOTrvXaia and Parthenon in front, 
though the hill of the Aeiopagus lay partly he- 
twemi it and the Acropolis. Hence bemostlunies 
(ITepl :SovTa^. 174), wlnm reminding the Athenians 
from this very bond of the other splendid works 
of their ancestors, says emphatically IlpoTn/Aaia 
ravra; and we may he snn* tlmt the Athenian 
orators would often roust* the national feelings ol’ 
their heart'rs by pointing to th<! asstunlilage of 
magnifictmt edifiei's, “ monuments of Athenian 
gratitude and glory,” which they had in view 
from the Pnyx. (Cramer, Ancient Orcm\ vol. ii. 
p. ; "W’^ords worth, Athens ami Aitiea, In the 
latter of these works are two views of the re- 
mains of the Pny.x.) That the general situation 
of the place was elevated is clear from the piirasts 
kpa^nipup us r^jp imKipdiap., and the words uraf 
d S^pos &PM icaO^To, applied to a meeting of tho 
people in the Pnyx. (Dmn. /Je Con p. 285.) 
Aftiir the great theatre of Dionysus was built, tlu*. 
asscmblu's were friMjuently held in it^ ns itaftbrded 
space and conveniemee for a larges multitude j and 
in some particular cases it was spttcially deter- 
mined liy law that the people should assemble 
there. (Dem. c. Afeiil, p. 517.) Assemblies were 
also lield ill the IhdraeeuB, and in the theatre at 
Munychia. (Dein. Da Fals, Lep, p. 859 j Lysias, 

G. Jpon p. 188 ; 8’hncyd. viii. 98.) 

Tho right of convmiing the people generally 
vested in the prytanes or presidents of tlie council 
of Five Hundred [ BoulkJ ; hut in eases of sud- 
den (mH‘rg(*ncy, and especially dut'ing wars, tho 
stnitegi also had the power of calling extraordi- 
nary meetings, for which, however, if W(^ may 
judge hy the form in which several decrees are 
drawn up, the <'onsent of tho Benato appears to 
have boon necessaty''. (Dem, Chr. p. 249.) 
The four ordinary meetings of every prytany 
were, nevertheless, always convened by the pry- 
tanes, who not only gave a previous notice (irpo- 
ypfip€tp t)fv imiK^ump) of the day of assembly, 
and published a programme of the subjects to bo 
discussed, but also, as it appears, sent a crier round 
to collect tnc .citissens {am^gyup rhv dripov^ Pol- 
Ia.x, vui. 05 j Harpocrat 8!'‘% Kvpia "KKfcKijffla ; 
Dem. k Amtop, p. 772.) At any rate, whenever 
the^strategi wished to convene one of th« extra- 
. ordinary assemblies, notice was certainly given of 
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it "by a public proclamation ; for as Ulpian (ad 
Demmsth. do Fals. Leg. p. 100, a) observes, these 
assemblies were called avyicKriroL, because the 
people were summoned to them by officers sent 
round for that purpose (fivz aureica-Kovy mves 
Ttepdovres), But independent of the right which 
we have said the strategi possessed of convening 
an extraordinary meeting, it would seem from the 
case of Pericles (Thiicyd. li. 22) that a strategus 
had the power of pre\cnting any assembly being 
called. It is, however, important to observe, that 
such an exercise of power would perhaps not have 
been tolerated except during wars and commotions, 
or in the person of a distinguished character like 
Pericles ; and that under different circumstances, 
at any rate after the time of Solon, the assemblies 
were always called by the prytanes. All persons 
who did not obey the call were subject to a fine, 
and six magistrates calhid Icxiarchs (Ayj^tapxot) 
were appointed, whose duty it was to take care 
that the people attended the meetings, and tolevj 
fines on those who refused to do so. (Pollux, viiu 
10 k) With a view to this, whenever an assembly 
was to bo licld, certain public slaves (2/cdaai or 
To|drai) were sent round to sweep the agora, and 
other places of public resort, with a rope coloured 
with vermilion. The different persons whom these 
xopcmeii met, wore driven by them towards the 
Gcclesia, and those who refused to go were marked 
by the rope and lined. (Schol. ad Ari$t. Achav. 
22.) Aristophanes (/. c.) alludes to this subject 
in the lines 

vl d*iy &yop^ \aXov(rif k&vo) koI Kdreo 

rh uxoii^lov (peiLryovo-t rh p.€p.LKreap.4yoy. 

Besides this, all the roads except those which led 
to the meeting were blocked up with hurdles 
(ye^^a)^ which were also used to fence in the 
place of assembly against the intrusion of persons 
who had no right to be present; their removal in 
the lattci case seems to have served as a signal for 
tiie admission of strangers who might wish to ap- 
pejil to the people. (Bern. c. Ncaer, p. 

An additional intlncement to attend, with the 
poorer chisses, was the piaOhs iiacXricnacrrLK&Sf or 
pay which they recidvcd for it. The originator of 
this practice simms to have been a person named 
Callistratus, who introduced it “ long after the 
beginning of the inlliieiice of Pericles.’’* The 
payment itself, originally an obolus, was after- 
%vard8 laised to tbree by a popular favourite called 
Agyrrhius, of Collytus. The increase took place 
but a short time before the Ecelesiazusac of Aris- 
tophanes came out, or aliout b. c. 31)2. A ticket 
((r{ia§ 0 Aoy) appears to have been given to those 
who attended, on producing which, at the close of 
the proceedings, they received the money from one 
of the thesmothetae. (Aristoph. Mcolm, 295, 330.) 
I’liis payment, however, was not made to the 
richer classes, who attended the assen;ibljcs gratis, 
and are thei'eforo called oltc^airoi iicfcXrjifnacrrai 
by the poet Antiphanes in a fragment preserved 
by Athenacus (vi* p. 247, f). The same word 
oMcnros is applied generally to a person who re- 
ceives no pay for his' services. 

With respect to the right of attending, wo may 
observe that it was enjoyed by all legitimate citi- 
zens who were of the proper ago (gtmorally sup- 
posed to bo twenty, certainly not less than eigh- 
teen), and not lab«>uring under any athniu or loss 
of civil rights. All were coiisidorod citizens, 
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whose parents were both such, or who had been, 
presented with the freedom of the state, and en- 
rolled in the register of some demus or pari&h. 
(Dera. c. Nectar, p. 1380.) Adopted citizens, how- 
ever (ttoitjtoI), were not qualified to hold the office 
of archon or any priesthood. {Id. p. 1376.) De- 
crepit old men (yepopres ol perhaps 

those above sixty) seem not to have been admitted, 
although it is not e.xpressly so shited. (Aristot. 
Polit. iii. 1.) Slaves and foreigners also were cer- 
tainly excluded ( Anstoph. Thesm. 294) : though 
occasions would of course occur when it would be 
necessary or desirable to admit them ; and from 
Demosthenes {c. Neaer. p. 1 375) we may infer that 
it was not unusual to allow foreigners to enter to- 
wards the close of the proceedings, when the most 
important business of the day had been concluded; 
otherwise they stood outside. (Aescli. c. Vies. 

p. 66.) 

The tcroreXets, or foreigners, who enjoyed nearly 
equal privileges with the citizens, are by some 
thought to have had the same rights as adopted 
citizens, with respect to voting in the assemlfiy. 

( Wolf, cul Jk>m. fjpL p. 7 0.) This, however, seems 
very doubtful ; at any rate the etymology of the 
word laoreXdis does not justify such an opinion. 

In the article Bottle it is explained who the 
prytanes and the proedri were ; and we, may here 
remark, that it was the duty of the proedri of the 
same tribe, under the pre.sidmicy of their chairman 
(6 dTricrrctrijs), to lay before the people the subjects 
to be discussed ; to read, or cause to be read, the 
previous bill (rh Trpo^odAeuga) (tf the senate ; and 
to give permission (yrcv/iav wpoTiOeVai) to the 
speakers to address the people. They most pro- 
bably sat on the steps near the hma^ to which 
they were on some occasions calhnl by the people. 
In later times they were assisted in keeping order 
{€\>mcrfiia) by the memliers of the presiding tribe 
(r/ 'irpoeSp^vovffa (pvXd}, Aesch. c. Vkdph. p. 33, 
and Boule) ; and the officers who acted under 
them, the serj(‘ant8-at-ann8 were the crier (d 
Scythian bowmen. Thus, in 
Aristophanes (/ic/arr;?.24), the , crier says to a 
speakt^r, who w'as out of order, fCoBi^aro mya^ and 
in another passage the ro^drat aro represented as 
dragging a drunken man out of tlie assembly. 
{Pecks. 143.) Wlien the discussion upon any sub- 
ject had terminated, the chairman of the proedri, if 
he thought proper, put the question to the vote : 
wo reu-d in some instances of Ms refusing to do so. 
(Xcn. Mm. i. 1. § 18 ; Time. vi. 14.) 

Previous, however, to the commencement of 
any business, it was usual to make a lustra- 
tion or purification of the place where the as- 
sembly was held. This was performed by an 
officiating priest called the Fmstianhm {veparriap'. 
Xosi a name given to liim because he went before 
the luBtral victims (rk 7 repl<rTm) as they were 
cjirried round the boundary of the place. The 
favourite victims were sucking pigs (xoTpIdia) i the 
blood of which was sprinkled about the scats, and 
their bodies afterwards thrown into the sea. 
(Schol (Jid Anstoph L<f., ad Jesek €. Timar, p. 
4B.) After the peristiarch the erkr followed, 
burning incense in a censer. When these cere- 
monies were concluded, the crier proclaimed silence, 
and then oifered tip a prayer, m which the gods 
were implored to bless the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, and, bring down destruction onaHthoiewho 
wore hostilely dwpose4 towards the state, or who 
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traitorously plotted its overthrow, or received Lrihes 
for misleading and deceiving tlie people. (Aiistoph. 
Thesm. S30.) On the conclusion of this piaycr 
business began, and the first subject proposed was 
said to be Inought forward, irpcarov fiera ra lepd. 
(Dem. c. Timoer. p. 7 0 (> ) We m ust, however, uii 
derstand that it was illegal to propose to the ccclesia 
any particular measure unless it had previously re- 
ceived the sanction of tlie senate, or been formally 
referred by tliat body to the people, under the title 
of a 7 Tpo€o{)k 6 viJ.a. The assembly', nevertheless, 
had the power of altering a previous decree of the 
senate as might seem fit.' Further information on 
tin’s point will be found under Boole, to which wc 
may add, according to Schomann (De ComUits^ c. i)), 
that the object of the law, mentioned by the^ gram- 
marians {^ArpoSoiKevrov i^ridew i^‘7i<pi<rfj.a dcriimt 
eV si'eras to have been, not to provide 

that no motion should be proposed in the assembly 
unless previously approved of by the senate, but 
rather that no subject should he presented for dis- 
cussion to tlie people, about which a hill of the 
.senate had not been drawn up and read in the as- 
sembly. 

The privilege of addressing the assembly was 
not confined to any class or age amongst those who 
had the right to bo present : all, without any dis- 
tinction, were invited to do so by the proclamation 
{Tls dyope^ew jSodA^rat) which was made by the 
crier after the proedri liad gone through tlie iieces- 
sary preliminaries, and laid the subject of discus- 
sion before the mooting ; for though, according to 
the institutions of Solon, those persons who were 
above fifty years of ago ought to have been called 
upon to speak first (Aesch. c, (Jeniph. p. 54), this 
regulation had in the days of Aristophane.s become 
qiiite obsolete. (Beni, D& Cor. p. 21)5 ; Aristoph. 
xicham. 41) The speakers are sometimes simply 
called ol traplovres, and appear to have worn a crown 
of myrtle on their heads while addres.sing the as- 
sembly, to intimate, perhaps, that they were then 
represen tativc.g of the peojde, and Hkc the arclions 
wfien crowned, inviolable, (Aristoph, Eccks. 1 30, 
147.) They were by an old law required to con- 
fine themselves to the subject before the meeting, 
and keep themselves to the discussion of one thing 
at a time, and forbidden to indulge hi scumlous or 
abusive languagti : the law, however, had in the 
time of Aristophanes become neglected and tdmo,st 
forgotten, (Aesch, o. Timur, p. 5 ; Aristojih. 
Tkiiiem 142,) The most influential and practised 
speakers of the assembly were generally distin- 
guished by the name of ^•fjTOpey. 

After the speakers had concluded, any one was 
at liberty to propose a decree, whether drawn up 
beforehand or framed in the meeting (’Ej/ Zdjpep 
(rvyypd(p€cr$at, Plat, fi or^. ,p, 451}, which, how- 
ever, it was necessary to present to the px’oedri, 
that they might see, in conjunction with the po/jlo- 
<pE)Aa/c6s, whether there wks contained in it any- 
thing injurious to the state, or contrary to the 
existing laws. (Pollux, viii. 94.) If not, it was 
read li}’' the crier ; though, even after the reading, 
the chairman could prevent it being put to the vote, 
uafess his apposition was overborne by threats and 
clamours. (Aesch. Fah. Letf, p. B9,) Private 
individuals also could do the same, by engaging 
upon oath (dirtafioHa) to bring against the author 
of any measure they might object to, an accusation 
called a ypwpdj irapavdpMp. I f, however, the chair- 
man refused to submit any fiiiostion to the decision I 
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of- the people, he might be proceeded against by 
cnJeiotk (Plat. ApoL p. 32) ; and if he allowed the 
people to vote upon a proposal which was contrary 
to existing constitutional laws, he was in some case.s 
liable to atimia. (Dem. c. Tmoc. p. 71 G.) on 
the contrary, no opposition of this sort was offered 
to a proposed decree, the votes of the people were 
taken, by the permission of the chairman and with 
the consent of the rest of the proedri : whence the 
permission is said to have been given sometimes 
by the proedri and sometimes Ity the cliaimian, 
who is also simply called 6 nrpdSpos, just as the 
proedri are sometimes styled piytanes. (Aesch. 
a. Otesipk p. G 1 ; Bern. c. Mcid. p. 517.) The de- 
cision of the people was given either by show of 
imnds, or by ballot, i. e, by casting pebbles into 
urns {KadiaKot) ; the former was expressed by the 
word the latter by ^Tj<}n(Gcr0ai, al- 

though the two terms are frequently confounded. 
The more usual method of voting was by show of 
hands, as being more expeditious and convenient 
(X^iporovia). The process was as follows : — the 
crier first proclaimed that all those who were in 
favour of a proposed measure should hold up tlnur 
hands (orep Bokh k. r. A. dpdreo rV : then 

ho proclaimed that all those who wcie ojiposed to 
it should do the same (urep /x?; BofceT ic. r. A.): they 
did so, and the crier then formed as accuiato an 
idea a.s po.ssiblc of the numbers for and against 
(i)pi6fici rds x^^p^s)^ and the chairman of the 
meeting pronounced the opinion of the majority, 
(Suidas, s. v. Karc-xeipordrrjorev.) In this wiiy 
most matters of public interest were dehirmiiu'd. 
Vote by ballot {icpvSBrjv), on the other hand, was 
only used in a few special cases determined liy 
law j as, for instance, when a proposition was made 
for allowing those who had suffered aiimm to appeal 
to the people for restitution of their fonner rights j 
or for inflicting extraordinary punishments on atro- 
cious offenders, and generally, upon any matter 
wliich affected private persons. (Bern. e. Turner. 
pp. 715, 719.) In cases of this sort It was settled 
by law, that a decree should not he valid unless six 
thousand citizens at least voted in favour of it. This 
was by far the majority of those citissens who wito 
in the habit of attending ; for, in time of war the 
number never amounted to five thousand, and in 
time of peace seldom to ten thousand. (Time, 
vii. 72.) 

With respect fo the actnarmode of voting by 
ballot in the ccclesia we have no ccrtfiin informa- 
tion ; but it was probably the same as in thf" courts 
of law, named}", by means of black and white peb- 
bles, or shells, put into urns (icaSffrKot) ; the. white 
for adoption, the black for rejection of any given 
measure. (kScIioL wi) Ami). IAy-*- fidl)* 

The detmmination or decree of the people was 
called a Pnepkmm which properly 

signifies a law proposed to an assembly, and ap- 
proved of by tbe people, fi’lus form for drawing 
up the Fsephlsma varied in differmitages. [BotrLK. j 

We now come to the dismissal of the assembly ; 
the order for which, when business Was over, was 
given by the prytanes {ikvmv imkijcflap)^ 
through the proeiamaiion of the crier to the pcopio 
(Aristoph, Aoham. 173) j and as it wtis not cus- 
tomary to continue meetiugi which usually began 
early in the morning (id 20) till after sunset, if 
one day^ were not sufficient for the completion of 
any business, it was adjourned to the next But 
^ an assembly was sometimes broken up if any one, 
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whether a magistrate or private individual, declared 
that he saw an unfavourable omen, or perceived 
thunder and lightning. The sudden appearance of 
ram also, or the shock of an earthquake, or any 
natural phaenomcnon of the kind called dioa-Tjfxiai, 
was a sufficient reason fur the hasty adjournjiieiit 
of an assembl 3 V (Aristoph. N'uO, 579 ; Thuc. y. 
46.) 

We have already stated in general terms, that 
all matters of public and naUonal interest, whether 
foi’cign or domestic, were determined u})on by the 
people in their assemblies, and we shall conclude 
this article by stating in detail what sonic of these 
matters were. On this point Julius Pollux (viii. 
95) informs us, that in the first assembly of cveiy 
piytany, which was called /ci/pla, the itnx^ipoTOj/ia 
of the magistrates was lield ; a. e. an iiuiuisition 
into their conduct, which, if it proved unfavoiir- 
a])l<‘, was followed b}’' their deposition. In the 
same asscmhlj’-, raoinover, the eia-ayyeXlai or ex- 
traordinary informations were laid belbrc the pco- 
l)Ie, as well as all matters relating to the watch and 
ward of the country of Attica ; the regular oflicers 
also read over the lists of confiscated propert}-, and 
the names of those who had entered upon inherit- 
ances. The second was devoted to the hearing of 
those who appeared before the people as suppli- 
ants for some lavuur, or for the privilege of ad- 
dressing the assembly without incurring a penalty 
to wdiich they otherwise would have been liable, 
or for indeiimity previous to giving information 
about any crime in which they were accomplices. 
In all those cases it was necessary to obtain an 
i e. a special permission or iminmnty. In i 
the third assembl^'^, ainliassaclors from foreign states i 
wuTe received. In the fourth, religious and other 
public matters of the state were discussed. 

JA'oin this statement, compared with what is 
said under Elsang ELIA, it appears that incases 
which re([uirod an extraordinary trial, tlic people 
sometimes acted iu a judicial capacity, although 
tliej^ usually refTred such matters to the court of 
tlie Holiaca. Tlierc were, however, other cases in 
which they exorcised a judicial power: thus, for 
instance, the proedri coiild ex officio prosecute an 
individual before the people for misconduct in tlie 
eedesia. (Acsch, o. Tmm'clu p. 5.) Again, on 
some occasions information (ju^vvens) was simply 
laid before the people in assembly, without tlie in- 
formant making a regular impeachment ; and al- 
though the final clctermination in cases of this sort 
was gm&mUy referred to a court of law, still there 
seems no reason to doubt that the people might 
have taken cognizance of them in assembly’-, and 
decided upon them as judges ; just as they did m 
some insLances of heinous and notorious crimes, 
even wlmn no one came forward with an ticcusa- 
tion. Aloreovor, in turbulent and excited times, 
if any one had incurred the displeasure of the people, 
tliey not uufreipiently passed snmmary sentence 
upon him, without any regard, to the regular and 
estiffilwhed forms of proceeding ; as examples of 
which we may mention the cases of Demosthenes 
and Phocion. The jiroeccdings called vpo&oK^ and 
ivayyekia were also instituted before the people: 
further infemmation with respect to them is given 
amlor those heads* 

The legislative powers of the people in assembly, 
go far as they wore defined by the enactments of 
Solon, were very limited ; in fact, strictly speak- 
ing, no laws could, without violating tho spirit of 
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the Athenian constitutit.ii, bo either repealed nr 
enacted, except by the court of the No//o0eTm : it 
might, however, doubtless hajipen that ^pcjAcrgara 
passed by the assemblies had reference to general 
and permanent objects, and were tliorcforc virtually- 
f'ofiot or laws [Nomothetes] ; moreover, if we 
may judge liy the complaints of Demosthenes, it 
appeap that m his days the institutions of Solon 
had, in this respect, fallen into disuse, and that 
new laws were made by tlio people collectively in 
a-ssemblj', without the intervention of the court of 
the nomothetae. (Bern. o. Timocr. p. 744 : Aiistot 
iv. 4.) 

The foreign policy of the state, and all matters 
connected with it, and the regulation and apprupna- 
tion of the taxes and revenues, were, as we might 
expect, determined upon by the people in assembly, 
i he domestic economy of tlie state was under the 
same siipermtcndence ; a tact winch Ikdlux briefly 
expresses by informing us that the people decided 
in the fourth assembly Trepl Upw koX drifLOcric^p^ 
he. oil all matteis, whetber s])iritual or secular, in 
which the citizens colh'ctivcly had an interest. 
Snell, for o.xam pie, sajvs Schomariii (p. Jffii), ‘•'•ure 
the priesthood, the temples of tho gods, and all 
other sacred things ; the treasury, the jmlilic land, 
and public property in genuraf; the magistracy, 
the courts, the laws and institutions of the state, 
and, ill fine, tho state itself:*'’ in connection with 
which we may observe, that the meetings for the 
election of magistrates were called 
luistlj^as Schbmann remarks, “the people hkeviso 
deteniiincd in assenibl}- upon the projnicty of con - 
; ferring rewards and honours on such citizens or 
stmngiTs, or even foreign states, as had in any 
manner signally benefitted the commonwealth.” 
It is hardly necessary to add, that the signification 
of a religious assembly or church, which eedesh 
bore in later times, sprang from its earlier meaning 
of an assembly in gmicu’al, whether of the con- 
stitiumcy of a whole state, or of its suli-divi- 
slons, such as tribes and cantons* See TKiinrsand 
Demits. [.U. WJ 

ECCLE'TI (ticKkTiroi,), was tho name of an 
assembly at Sparta, and seeing to have been tho 
same as the so-called ksmr assembly pnKpk m- 
Xovyht) Xen, lldL iib X f II)* It.s 

name seems to indicate a select assembly, but it is 
difficult to determine of what persons it was com- 
posed j since, bowover, Xenophon (IML it 4, § 36) 
mentions the ephors along with and as distinct 
from i^ wo cannot with Tittman (Griec/i. 
p. 100) andWachsmuth {Hdl Alter, voli. pp. 404, 
0.90, 2d edit.), consider it as having consisted of 
the Spartan magistrates, with the addition of some 
deputies elected from among the citizens. As, 
however, the tuKkriroi do not occur until the period 
when the franchise had been granted to a grout 
number of freedmen and aliens, and when tlie 
number of ancient citizium had been considerably 
thinned, it does not seem improliable that tho IcsroV 
assembly consisted exclusively of ancient citizens, 
either in or out of office ; and this supposition 
sccims very well to agree with the fact, that they 
appear to have always been jealously watchful in 
upholding the ancient constitution, and in prevent- 
ing any innovation that might bo made by the 
ephors or the new citizens. (ThirlwalL //«#. o/ 
Ormce^ iv, p. 372, &c.) 

^ The whole subject of the ^kihX^toi Is involved In 
difficulty,. Tittmann thinks, that though the iwme 
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of tMs asseniWy is not mentioned, it existed long 
Eefore tlie Persian wars, and tliat in many cases in 
whicE tlie magistrates (riK% or apx^ti) 

are said to liave made decrees, the magistrates arc 
mentioned instead of tlie ^KKhrjroi, of whom they 
were the chief members. This last supposition is 
rejected by Aliiller {Dor. iii. 5. § 10),^ who ob- 
serves that the magistrates were often said to have 
decreed a measure (especially in foreign aiFairs), 
though it had been discussed before the whole 
assembly and approved by it ; for the magistriites 
were tlio representatives and the organs of the 
assoinhly, and acted in its name. Muller is also 
of opinion that ^KtcKriroi and iKicXifiaia are identical, 
and distinct from the lesser assembly, which he 
considers to have been a kind of select assembly, 
But his arguments on this point are not convincing. 
The eiiKkiqroL and the lesser assembly are men- 
tioned about the same time in Grecian history, and 
previous to that time we hear of no assembly, 
except the regular iiac\r)cria of all the Spaitans, 
(See Xen. IDiLv. ii. § d3, vL 3. § 3.) fL. S.J ^ 
E'CDICUS (^icSi/fos-), the name of an olKcer in 
many of the towns of Asia Minor during the Ho- 
man dominion, whose principal duty was the care 
of the public iiioiicy, and the prosi'cutioii of all par- 
ties who owed money to the state. The word is 
translated in the ancient glossarieHjiy cof/nihr., an 
attorney. (Cic. ad Funi. xiii. 50 ; PUn. Juj). x. 
Ill ; Oronovius, ihVK/'tuA iv. 3. p. 277.) 
F/CDOSIS (kSoffis). [Fenuh.J 
ECHI'NOS [Dike.] 

ECLOGKIS (iKkoyas). [EisnroRA.] 
ECMARTY'RIA (^/Cywaprypfa), signifies the 
deposition of a witnoss, who, by reason o£^ absence 
abroad, or illness, was unable to attend in court. 
FI is statement was taken down in winting, in the 
presence of persons expressly appointed to receive 
it, and afterwards, upon tfieir swearing to its iden- 
tity, was read as evidence in the cause. They 
were said juaprup^tf iK}taprvpia,v : the absent 
•witness, iic{ji.aprvpuy : tbe party who procured the 
evidence, iK/xaprvpiav vomffOai. It was considered 
as the testimony of the deponent binmelf, not that 
of the certifying witnesses, and therefore did not 
come within the description of hearsay evidence, 
which (except the declaraticm of a deceased per- 
son) was not adniissiblo at AtheaSi. The law 
was, juapnipuy iKpLaprvpiay 

SI tircepoplov wal Mvydrov, The deponent (like ; 
any other witness) wms liable to an action for false 
testimony if the contents of thc!! deposition wore ! 
untrue, unless he could show tiuit it was iucor- j 
rectly taken down or forged, in which case the ! 
certifying witnesses would be liable. Therefore 
(Isaous tells us) it was usual to select persons of 
pod character to receive such evidence, and to 
have as many of them as possible (Isaous, Do 
JPtjrr. Mered. 23, 24, ed. llekk . ; Bom. a 8teph* 
pp. 1130, 1131.) [Martyeu.) [0. a KO 
E'CPTIOllA (iKpopd). [Ftimm.] 
ECPHYIdiOPnOaiIA(^/c4>uA7M)ipopia).CBx- 
fiiniOM.] 

KCTJLEUS. [EftTOhBoa.] 

FyBERE ACTtO'NEM. [Actio.] 

EDICT 0M. The Jus Fldicendi, or power of 
making edicts, belonged to thc higher magistratus 
populi Romani, hut it was principally exercised by 
the two pmetors, the praetor urbanus and the 
praetor peregrin iw, whose jurisdiction was exercised 
111 the provinces by the praeses. The curulc acdiles 
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also made many edicts, and their jurisdiction was 
exercised (under the empire at least) in the pro- 
vinciae popiiii Romani by the quaestors. (Gaius, 
i. ().) There was no edict promulgated in the pro- 
nneiae Caesaris. Thc tribunes, censors, and ponti- 
fccs also promulgated edicts relating to the matteis 
of their respective jurisdictions. The edicta are 
enumerated by Gaius among the sources of Roman 
law, and this part of the Roman law is sometimes 
called In the Pandect, Jus Honorarium (Dig. 44. 
tit. 7. s. 52), apparently because the edictal power 
belonged to those magistrates only who had the 
honorcs, and not so much ad honorem praetorum. 
(Dig, 1. tit. I. s. 7.) As the edicts of the praetors 
were the most important, the jus honorarium was 
sometimes called jus praetorium ; hut, ])roperly, 
the jus honorarium was the tenn under which was 
comprehended all the edictal law. 

Kdictum signifies, generally, any public notice 
made by a competent authority (Tacit. i. 7 *, 
fjiv. xxxL d, ii. 30). But it specially signifies, 
uiuhT the republic, a rule promulgated by a magis- 
tratiis, which was done by writing it on an albuiri, 
and placing it in a conspicuous place, *'* Unde do 
piano r(‘cto h'gi potest.” From this ciixurnstaiice, 
the Edict was consid(*red to be a part of the jus 
scriptum. As the oflice of a magistratus was 
amiiud, the rules promulgati'd by a predecessor 
were not binding on a siuMTssor, but ho miglit 
confinn or adopt the ruh^a of his predecessor, and 
introduce them into his own Edict, and hence wich 
adopttal rnh'H were cidled edlctum tralatitium (Cir. 
ad JlL iii, 23, v. 21 ; ad Fam. id. B ; in I ''err. 
i. 45), or vetas, as opposed to edictum novum, A 
repentinum edictum was that nile which was made 
(prout res incidit) for the occasion, (/n Verr. iii. 
11.) A perpetmim edictum was that rule which 
Wiis made hy the magistratus on entering upon 
and which was intended to apply to all eases 
to wliich it was applicable, during the year of his 
office: hence it was sometimes called also amnia 
lex. It was not called per|)etuum becauae the 
rules were fixed, hut because each praetor pub- 
lished his edict upon entering on his office', ami 
thus there was a perpetuuin (continuous) edictum. 

I Until it became the practice for magistratus to 
i adopt the edicta of their predecessors, the t*dicta 
could not form a body of permanent binding rules ; 
hut when this practice became ixurnnon, thc edicta 
((‘dictum tralatitium) soon constitubul a large body 
of law, which was practically of as much irnport- 
auc (5 as any other part of tlie law. The sevc'ral 
{‘dicta, wlum tiiUH cstahliHln^d, were d(‘sigiiated hy 
the names of their promulgatorH, as the Kdictum 
Carboniamnn ; or they were named with reference 
to the formula, and the actio which^ they esta- 
Wished, as Afiuiriium^ Publiciamg liutlliana. 

The origin of the edictal power cannot be his- 
torically shown ; but as the praetor was a magistrate 
establislied for tlie administmtioii of justice on a<> 
count of the occupations of the consuls, and thc 
consular power was the representative of tlm kingly 
pwer, it Booms that the jus edicondl may have 
\mn a remnant of the kingly prorogutivo. How- 
over this may bo, the edictal power was early 
exercised, and io fc established, that the jus pnic- 
torium was a rocoffuised division of law in and 
before tho time of Uicero (in Verr. i. 44), in whoso 
age the study of the Edict foiined a part^of the 
regular study of the law. (de Lc//, i. 5, Ji. 23.) 
The edict of the aediles about the buying and 
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selling of slaves is mentioned l)y Cicero (de OJf. iii. 
17) ; the Edictiones Aedihtiae are alluded to hy 
Plautus {Capt. iv. 2, v. 43) ; and an edict of tjie 
praetor Peregrinns is mentioned in tlie Lex (lailiae 
Oisalpina'"', which probably belongs to the begin- 
ning of the eighth century of the city. Ihe Lex 
Cornelia, b. c. 67, provided against abuses of the 
edieta.1 power, by declaring that the praetors should 
decide in particular cases, conformably to their 
perpetual edict. The edicts made in the provinces 
are often mentioned by Cicero. They weic founded 
on the edictum iirbaniiin, though they likewise 
comprehended rules applicable only to the ad- 
ministration of justice in the provinces, and so far 
they were properly edictum provinciale. Thus 
Cicero vi. 1) says, that he iiroinulgatcd. in 

his province two edicta ; one provinciale, which, 
among other matters, contained every thing that 
related to the pulilicani, and another, to which he 
gives no name, relating to matters of which he 
says, “ ex edicto ct postulari et fieri soleiit.” As 
to all the rest, he made no edict, hut declared that 
he would frame all his decrees (decrcta) upon the 
(‘dicta urhana. It appears, then, that in the time 
of Cicero the cdicta already formed a large body 
of law, v/hich is confirmed by the fact, that, in 
his time, an attempt had been already made to 
reduce it into order, and to comment on it. Ser- 
\ius Sulpicius, the great jurist and orator, the 
friend and contemporary of Cicero, addressed to 
Brutus two very short books on the Edict, which 
was followed by the work of Ofilius (Pomponius, 
Dig. 1. tit. 2, s. 2) ; though we do not know 
whotlier the work of Ofilius was an attempt to 
collect and arrange the various edicta, like the sub- 
sequent compilation of Julian, or a commentary 
like those of many subsequent jurists (Ofilius 
edictum practoris primus diligonter composuit). 

The object of the Edict, according to the 
Roman jurists, was the following (Papiniaiius, ' 
Big. 1. tit. 1. s. 7): — ‘‘Adjmandi vel supploudi 
vel corrlgendi juris civills gratia propter utilitatem 
pnblicam : ” tlio Edict is also described as ‘‘ viva 
vox juris civilis.” It was, in effect, an indirect ^ 
method of legislating, and it was the means by 
which numerous rules of law became established. ! 
It was found to bo a more eftVctual, because an 
easier and more practical way of gradually en- 
larging and altering the existing law, and keeping 
the wUole system m harmony, than the method ol 
direct legislation ; and it is undeniable that the 
most valuable part of the Roman law is derived 
from the edicts. If a praetor established any rule 
which was found to he inconvenient or injurious, 
it fell into disuse, if not adopted by his successor. 
The publicity of the Edict must also have been a 
gr(‘at security against any arbitrary chang(‘s, for a 
magistratus would hardly venture to promulgate a 
rule to which opinion had not by anticipation al- 
ready given its sanction. Many of the rult‘8 pro- 
mulgated by the Edict were merely in conformity 
to existing custom, more particularly in cases of 
contracts, and thus the edict would have the effect 
of converting custom into law. This is what Cicero 
seems to mean ((ic Immt ii. 22), when ho says 
that the Edict depends in a great degree on custom. 

As to the matter of the Edict, it must be sup- 
posed that the defects of the existing law must 
generally have been acknowledged and felt before 
any magistratus ventured to supply them ; and in 
doing this, he must have conformed to the so-callcd 
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natural equity (Jus Naturale or Geutliira). Under 
the emperors, also, it may be presumed, that the 
opinions of legal wiiters would act on pulilic 
opinion, and on those who had the jus ediccndi. 
Hence, a large pari of the edictal rules were 
founded on the so-called jus gcntinm ; and the ne- 
cessity of some modifications of the strict rules of 
the civil law, and of additional rules of law, would 
become the more apjiarent with the extension of 
the Roman power and their intereoiirse with otiior 
nations. But the method in which the praetor 
introduced new rules of law was altogether eoii' 
formable to the spirit of Roman institutions. The 
process was slow and gradual ; it was not effected 
by the destruction of that which existed, hut by 
adapting it to circumstances. Accordingly, ■when 
a right existed, or was recognised, the praetor 
would give an action, if there was none ; ho would 
inmrferc by way of protecting possession, but he 
could not make possession into ownership, and, 
accordingly, that was eifected by the law [U.sn- 
CAPXo] : he aided plaintilfs by fictions, as, for in- 
stance, in the Tubliciaiia actio, where the fiction 
was, that the possessor had obtained the owmTship 
i by usucapion, and so was quasi ex jure Quintiiim 
dominus (Gains, iv. 36) ; and he also aided parties 
by exceptiones, and in intc'gnim restitutio. [Jus.] 

I The old forms of procedure were few in mmibtu*, 
and they were often inconvenient and faih^d to do 
justice. Accordingly, the praetor extended the 
; remedies by action, as already intimated in the 
case of the Rublicinna actio. This change pro- 
I bably coraraenctiid after many of the legis actiones 
I were abolished by the Achutialex, and the neces- 
sity of new forms of actions arose. These were m- 
i troduced by the praetors, and it is hardly a matter 
I of doubt that in osmblishing the formulae they 
followed the analogy of the Icgis actiones. It ia 
the conclusion of an ingenious writer {lihein. Mus, 
filr Juris, i. p*51, Die Oemmmie dm Ddicie.% 
von Heffter), “that the edict of the praetor urbanus 
was in the main part ndating to actions arranged 
after the model of the old legis actiones, and tliafc 
the system is apparent in the Code of Justinian, 
and still more in the Digest.” 

Under the emperors, there wore many commen- 
tators on the Edict. Thus we find that Labeo 
wrote four books on the Edict, and a work of his 
in thirty books, Ad Edictum Praetoris Peregrlni, 
is cited by Ulpian. (Dig. 4. tit. 3 s. 9.) Salvius 
Juliaims, a distinguished jurist, who lived in the 
time of Hadrian, and filled the office of praetor, 
made a compilation of Edictal law by order of the 
emperor ; the work was arranged in titles, ac- 
cording to subjects (Bucking, ImtiL i 30. n. 11), 
It was called Edictum Perpotuum ; and it seems, 
that from the date of this tn^atiae, tluj name Per* 
petiium was more particularly applied to this 
edictum than to that which was originally and pro- 
perly called the Edictum Perpetuum. Julianap- 
pears to have collected and arranged the old edicts, 
and he probably both omitted what had fldlcn into 
disuse, and abridged many |mrts, thus giving to 
the whole a systematic character. The work of 
Julian must have had great influence on the study 
of the law^ and on subsequent juristical writings. 
It does not seem probable, that the edicto of the 
two Eoman praetors, together with the Edictum 
Provinciale, and the edicts of the euruk acdiles, 
were blended into one in this compilation* If the ' 
work of Julian comprehended ml these e4k% 
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tlicy must Imve been Icept distinct, as the subject- 
matter of them was difierent. We know that the 
edicts of the curulo aediles were the subject of 
distinct treatises by Gains, Ulpian, and Paulus, 
and the Edictmn Provinciale would, from its nature, 
he of necessity kept separate from all the rest. 
But some writers are of opinion, that the Edictuin 
Perpetuum of Julianiis made one body of law out 
of the edicta of the praetor iirbanus and peregrinus, 
that there was also incorporated into it miicli of 
the Edictiim Provuiciale, and a large part of the 
Kdictum Acdiliiium, as an appendage at least. 
The Edict thus arranged and systematised was, it 
is further supposed, promulgated in the provinces, 
and thus hccanie, as iar as its provisions extended, 
a body of law for the empire. This view of the 
ediefcura of Julianus is confirmed by the fact of 
Italy being divided by Hadrian into the city of 
Romo with its appurtenant part, and four districts. 
The magistralus remained as before, but the juris- 
diction of the praetor was limited to Rome ami its 
territory ; and magistrates, called consulares, and 
subse([iiently, in the time of Aurelius, juridici, were 
appointed to administer justice in the districts. 
As the edictal power of the jmudor was thus 
limited, the necessity for a, comprehensive Edict 
(such as the Edicturn Perpetuum of Julian) is the 
more apparent. 

There were numerous writings on the Edict 
besidi's Ihose above enumerated, Tliey were 
sometimes simply entithnl Ad Edictuin, according 
to the citations in the Digest ; and there were also 
other juristical writings, not so entitled^ which fol- 
lowed the order of the Edict, as, for instance, the 
epitome of llermogeniauus. (Dig. I, tit. J. h, 2.) 
Ultimately, the writings on the I'ldict, and those 
which followed the armugenumt of the Edict, ob- 
tained more authority than tlie Edict itself, and 
became the basis of iastriictiim. 

Some f(‘w fragments of the <»lder edicts arc 
found in the Roman writers, but it is chhdiy iVoin 
the writings of the jniists, as cxeiTpled in the 
Digest, that we know anything of the Edict in its 
later form. 1 1 Boems imd'ty cleat that the order of 
Justinian’s Digcbt, and morn particularly that of 
his Code, to some extent followed that of the 
Edict 'I’hc writings on the Edict, as well as the* 
Edict itsodf, were divided into tituli or mbricae, 
and these into capita ; some special or detached 
rules were named dausiilac ; and some parts were 
simply named edictum, as Edictuin Carlmiiiniuim, 
&c. 

The Edicta or Edictalus Tu'ges of the cmjwrtirs 
are mentioned under CoNSTrrutin. 

The Digest, as alxmdy observed, contains nii- 
mcroua fragments of the Edicts. The most com- 
plete colleetion of the fragments of tim Edicts is 
by Wicling, in his Fmgjnenia IMicti Perpetui,” 
Franck. 176$. The latest emy on the subject is 
by C. Q, L. de Weyho, ** Uibri Trea Bdicti sivo 
do Origine B’^atisque Jurispmdentiae Romanaoprae* 
sortim Edictoram Praetoris ac de Fodna Edieti 
Perjmtui,” Cell 1821. The twenty-first book of 
the Digest (tit. 1) is on the Acdilitram Edktum. 
(Eimniem, Gemkkhte dei Rom. Rrmiirm^ds j Ma« I 
rcsioll, fjehfmchj See , ; Rein, DmMlmmelm PHmt- ' 
recfii^ &c., Ueip7jg, 1836 ; Savlgny, GmckMi$des 

i?., &c. vol i. c. 1 * Savigny, &c., vol, 

i pp. 101), &c., 1 16, &c.) [0. U.1 

EDICTUM THEUDORICL TMa is the first 
collection of law that was made after the downfal 
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of the Roman power in Italy, It was promulgated 
by Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, at Rome, in 
the yenr a. d . 500. It consists of 154 chapters 
in which we recognise parts taken from the Code 
and Novellae of Theodosius, from the Codices Gre- 
gorianus and llcrniogeniaiius, and the Smitentiae 
of Paulus. The Edict was, doubtless, drawn up by 
Roman writeis, Init the onginal sources are more 
I disfigured and altered than in any other compila- 
tion. This collection of law a as intended to apply 
both t() the Goths (Barbarij and the Romans, so 
far as its pro\iaioris went ; hut when it imule no 
alteration in the Gothic law, that law was still to 
lie in force for the Bailian ; and the Roman 
law was still to prevail for the Romans in those 
case.s to winch the Edictuin was not applicable. 
Athalarich, the grandson of Theodoric, or rather 
Anuilamntha, the motlier of Athalarich, who was 
a minor, completed this Edicturn by a new one; 
hut after Names had again united Italy to the 
dominion of Justinian, the legislation of Justiniau 
i\as estahlibhed in Italy ( a . d . 554), and the 
Edictiun oi Theodoric had no longer authority. 
The ojunion of modern writers as to the design and 
object of tlu* Edicturn of Tlieocloric is by no in(‘ans 
uniform. There is an edition of this Edicturn 
by (*. B. Rhon, Ifalle, 1816, 4to. (Savigny, 
(Rsclnrlifa dcs M. IL &c. ; Bdcking, /mtd, I 

[G.L.] 

EEDNA (iASw). [Dos.J 

ElGGSi’E (fucoorr'/G^ a tax or duty of one 
twentieth (five jier cent) upon all comiiKKhties ex- 
ported or imported by sea in the .states of tlie allies 
Hulijeet to Atlunus, This tax was first imposed 
li, c. 415, in the pbee of the direct tribute which 
had up to this time been paid by tiie subject 
alli(‘s ; and the change was wade with the hope* 
of niishig a greater rovmnic. (Time* vii, 28.) 
'i’his ta.\% fiko all others, was farmed, and the 
fanuers^of it wer<‘ callui ekodohifi (Hmurok^joi), 
Ifc eontiimed to he collected in b, c. 405, as Aris- 
tophanes mentions an eicfmiolof/m in tiiat year 
(Ran, $48). It was of coiirnc terminated by tins 
iBSue of the, Peloponnesian war, but the tribute 
\vas afterwards revived on more ecpii table prin- 
ciples tinder the name of Rjfnittvk ((Tvpra^i'^), 
(Bockh, Pubf. K&m. of Jihcfu% [»p. 32o, 401, 2nd 
ed.) 

Wo^also read of an c/tus’/e levied by the sons 
of Pidsistratus. This tax was a tweijtit'th of the 
produce of the lands in Attica, and was only half 
of what had Ixmn loviiul by PeLsihtratus himself, 

(Time, vl 54.) 

^ El REN (dipw) or IREN (Jpw% tlm name 
given to the Spartan youth when he nttaimul the 
ago of twenty. At the age of eiglitium he emerged 
from childhood, and was <‘a!Ied MeJlidren (/icA- 
kdipi)P^ Tint. 17). "^Vhen ho had attained 
his twentieth year, he liegan to exercise a direct 
inllucnco over his junitiw, and was eiitrusbul with 
the command of troops in hatthn The word ap- 
pears to have origually signified a commanchw, 
Hesyohiua explains ""Ipavis by 
HQpTifSt and dpTjvdCm by icpar«7, Tim lpip€$ 
mentioned in Herodotus (ix. 85) wtwo certainty 
not youths, but commtuiders, (MUllor, Dorian*% 
vol si. p, HIB.) 

EISAGO^GEIS at Athens, wore 

not themsolvos distinct magistrates ; Imt the imraa 
was ^iven to the ordinary magistrates when ap- 
plication was made to them for the purposo of 
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bringing a cause (ela-dyeiy) into a proper court. 
[Diaetetae ; Dike.] The cause itself was 
tried, as is explained under Dike, bj-- dicasts 
chosen by lot ; but all the pieliminaiy proceed- 
ings, such as iccciving the accusation, drawing up 
the indictment, introducing the cause into court, 
were conducted by the regular magistrate, 
who attended in Ins own department to all that 
was understood in Athenian law by the -))yefioyia 
toi7 diKacrrrjpLOv, Thus we find the strategi, tlie 
logistac, the iiria-rdrat roov hrifioaioiv tpyoiv, the 
iirijneXTjral rod ipiTvopiov^ &c., pOhsesbing this 
-^yefjLovla ; but it was not the chief business of any 
of the public magistrates, except of the arclums 
and perhaps of the eleven. The chief part of the 
duties of the former, and especially of the thes- 
motlietae, consisted m receiving accusations and 
bringing causes to trial (eiadyeiu) in the proper 
courts. [Arciion.] 

MISANGE'LTA (H(rayyeXla\ signifies, in its 
priinarv and most geiuual sense, a demmeiation of 
any kind (Schonuuin, JJe ('ornifli^ p. 181), hut, 
nnieh more usually, an mrormation hud before the 
council or the assembly of the people, and the 
conse([uent iinpeaehinent and trial of state eriini- 
nals at Athens nnd(‘r novid or c.xtmord inary cir- 
eiinibtances. Among th(‘.se were the occasions 
upon winch nianifest crimes were alleged to have 
been committed, arid yet of such a nature as tlie 
existing laws had failed to anticipate or at least 
describe specifically (dypael>a dSi/c^juara), the ri'snlt 
of winch omission would have been, but for the 
enactment by which the accusations in <piestion 
might be prelerrcd {v6{.los dcrayyeAriKds)^ that a 
prosecutor would not have known to what inagia- 
tiate to ap}dy ; that a magistrate, if applied to, 
could not with safety have acc{‘pted the indietiuenfc 
or brought it into court ; and that, in siiorl, there 
would have bmm a total failure of justice. (Ilar- 
pocnit. «. V.) 'J’he jnneess in cpiestinn was pecu- 
liarly adapt(‘d to supi)!}” these delicienei<>.s ; it 
pointed out, as the authority competmit to deter- 
mine the criminality of the alleg(‘d act, the as- 
s<‘aibly of the people, to which applicutioiia for 
this purpose might be made on the first business- 
day of each prytany (irvpta e/wAiyda, JIarpocrat.), 
or the eouncil, wliich was at all times capable of 
undm’taking such iuveHtigatious ; and occasionally 
the accusation wms submitted to tlie cagnizauco of 
both these bodies. After the olfcuco had boon 
declared penal, the forms of the trial and amount 
<if the pLuiishmeiit were prt‘seribed by the «ime 
authority ; and, as upon the conviction of the 
ofiender.s a pnwdent would Im eslabiished for the 
future, the whole of the proceedings, although ex- 
traordinary, ami not originating in any specific 
law, may be cemsidm-ed as virtually establishing a 
penal statute, retrospective in its first application. 
(Ijyeurg, e* p, 1411, ml Stepli.) 

Tiie Mpe(‘eh of Euryptohmms (Xen. IMl. i. 7. 
suh fm,) clearly shows that tin! crime charged 
against the ten geuerals who fought at Argiiuisa<‘ 
ivaiii one of tlu'^e nnspedfied ofienct'S. The decree 
of the senate ugainsi Antiphon and his colleagues 
{Pint Vii, lMf\ Ow/or. p. o), dirt‘cting 
that they should be tried, and, if found guilty, 
puidihed ai seems to warrant the infer- 

enee, that their clclimpifney (rm, luiving under" 
takmi art embassy to Sparta by order of the Four 
lltmdm'l, a government dcelared illegal upon the 
roinitatmmmfc of the democracy), did not amount 
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to treason in the usual sense of the term, but re- 
quired a special declaration liy the senate to render 
it cognizable as such by the Ilcliaea. Another 
instance of treason by implication, prosecuted as 
an extraordinary and unspecified crime, appears in 
the case of Leoerates, who is, in the speech already 
cited, accused of having absented himself from bi's 
country, and dropped the character of an Athe- 
nian citizen at a time when the state was in immi- 
nent danger. Olfences, however, of this nature 
were by no means the only ones, nor indeed the 
most nunierous class of those to which extraordi- 
nary denunciations were applicable. They might 
be adopted when the charge embraced a combina- 
tion of crimes, as that of treason and impiety in 
the iamous case of Alcihiades, for each of whicli a 
common indictment (ypacfjT}) was admissible, when 
the accu.s(‘d were persons of great influence in the 
state, when the imputed crime, though piiiiishahlo 
by tlie ordinary laws, was peculiarly heinous, or 
w hen a more speedy h lal than was permitted by 
the usual course of business was requisite to ac- 
complish the emls of justice. (Sehonianu, JjeCoin, 
p. D)0 ; Harpocrat.) Circumstaiiee.s such as these 
would, of course, bc'very ol'ten pn'tendc'd by an in- 
former to <*xcite the gr(*ater odium against the 
accused, and the adoption of the ]irocess in ques- 
tion must have been much more frequent than 
was ab.solutely necessary. 

Th{‘ first .step taken hy the informer was to re- 
duce hi.s (hmunciation to writing, and submit it 
iimiiediately to the cognizance of the council, 
which jiad a discretionary power to accept or re- 
ject it. (Ijys, c. Kkom, ji. 185.) Schbmann main- 
tains that a reference to this body was also neces- 
sary whim it was intended to bring the matter 
bclbre the assembly of the pcophq but that its 
agency W’as in such cases limitc-d to permitting 
the inq)(‘aclim<>nt to be announced for di.scussion, 
and directing the proedri to obtain a hearing for 
the infenner. The thi'Kinothetac are also men- 
tioned by Folliix (viii. 87) us taking part in bring- 
ing the matter before the assemtdy, but upon what 
occasion they were so employed we can only con- 
jecture. 

In causes intended for the cognizance of the 
council only, after the reception of the clomincia- 
tion, three eotirses with respect to it might he 
adopted by that body. If the alleged offence were 
punishable by a fine of no greater amount than 
five hundred drachmae, the council itself formed a 
court competent for its trial ; if it wais of a graver 
character they miglit pass a decree, such as that in 
the case of Antiphon already mentioned, directing 
the proper officers to introduce the cau.se to a II e- 
liastic court, and prescribing the time and foiins 
of the trial, and the penalty to be inflicted upon 
the conviction of the criminals ; lastly, if the mat- 
ter wme highly important, and from doubts or 
other reasons tliey required the sanction of the 
asstunbly, they might submit tbe cauKe as it stood 
to the eonsidmatiou of that body. In the first 
cuBi*, the trial was conducted before tlie council 
with all the forms of an ordinary court, and if, 
upon the ash<‘s«ment of penalties, the offence seem- 
ed to deserve a heavier punishment than fell with- 
in its competency, the trial was trungft^rred to a 
Iltdiastie court, bv the dclivwy of the sentraco of 
the council (mmypaffts) to the thwmothhtae by 
the scribe of the prytane#, and upon these olieew 
it them ikvolvcd to bring the crimlnolis to jwtwr. 
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(Dem. c. Tlnwcr. p. 720.) The accused were in 
the meanwhile put into prison for safe custody hy 
the authoiity of the council. When the olfonce 
was obviously beyond the reach of the senate’s 
competency, the trial was dispensed with, and a 
decree immediately drawn up for submitting the 
cause to a superior court. 

When a cause of this kind was so refeiTed, the 
decree of the senate, or vote of the people, asso- 
ciated other public advocates, generally ten in num- 
ber, with the informer, who received a drachma 
each from the public treasury (<ryviiyopoi). And 
besides these, permission was given to any other 
citizen to volunteer lus services on the side of the 
yiroaecution. If the information were laid before 
the assembly, either by the accuser himself, or the 
senate, the first proceedings in the cause had for 
tlieir oliject to establish the penalty of the offence, 
or the apparent culpability otthc accused ; and this 
being decided by a vote of tbe people after a public 
discussion, the mode of conducting the trial and 
the penalty were next fixed. In the case of the 
ten generals, the assembly directed that the senate ! 
should propose the requisite arrangements. The 
plan of the senate, however, was not necessarily 
adopted, hut might be combated by rival proposals 
of any private citizen. The assembly very often 
referred the matter to the lleliastic courts, but 
occasionally imdertoolc the trial itsedf ; and when 
the prisoner was accused of treason, we are told 
(Xen. L <?,) that he made his defence to the assem- 
hly in chains, and witli a keeper upon either side ; 
and, according to another authority (Scliol. ad 
AmhpL J3ccks. 1081), that the time for such de- 
fence was limited. After this the tribes voted hy 
ballot, two urns being assigned to each tribe for 
this purpose. The informer, in the event of the 
prisoner h( 3 ing acquitted, was subjected to no 
penalty if he obtained the votes of as many as a 
fifth of the judges ; otherwise, he was liable to a 
fine of a thoiisaud drachmae. For a morts ample 
discussion of the trials in question the reader is re- 
ferred to Schumann (iJe c. iii.). 

Besides the class of causes hitherto described, 
there were also two others which equally bore the 
name of eisangelia, though hy no imuins of the 
same importauct', nor indeed much resembling it 
in the conduct of the proceedings. 'The first of 
these emisists of cases of alleged icdicoocns^ i. e. 
wrong done to aged or h<ilpk‘8H parents, women, 
or orphans. Upon such occasions the informer 
kid his indictment before the archoig^if the 
aggrieved persons were of a free Attic family ; or 
before the polcmarch, if they were resident aliens. 
The peculhtrities of this kind of cause were, that 
any Athenian citizen might undertake the accusa- 
tion ; that the informer was not limited as to time 
in his address to the court, and incurred no penalty 
whatever upon failing to obtain a verdict. With 
respect to tlie accused it is obvious that tho cause 
must have hoen rifirir6$^ or, in other words, that 
the court would have the power of fixing tho 
amount of the penalty upon conviction. The third 
kind of eisangelia was available against one of 
the public arbitrators (Siair^fijs), whmi any one 
complained of his having given an unjust verdict 
against him. The information was in this case 
laid before the senate ; and that the magistrate 
who had so offended, or did not appear to defend 
himself, might be pmiished by disfranchisement, 
we know from the instance mentioned by Demos* 
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thoncs (c. Meld. p. 542. 14). This passage, how- 
ever, and an allusion to it in llarpocration, con- 
stitutes the whole of our information upon the 
subject (Iludtwaleker, uljer dte Di'dtet. p. ID ; 
Meier, AtL Process^ y, 270.) ^ [J. S. hi.] 

EISITE'RIA (daiT'fipLa)^ sell, kpd, sacrifices 
which were offered at Athens by the senate be- 
fore tlie session began, in honour of the Beol Boe- 
XaToi, 2 . 6, Xeiis and Athena. (Antiph. iJa Char. 
p. 78D : Bbckh, Cony. Tnscrvpf. i. p. (>7i.) The 
sacrifice was accompanied by libations, and a 
common meal for all the senators. (Deniosth. l)e 
Fah. Leg. p. 400- 24 ; compared with c. Alid, 
p. 552. 2, where elffirijpia are said to be oftVred 
for the senate, vTrep rps fiovX'ns). 

Siiidas (s. 27.) calls the d<TLrt]pia a festive day— 
tho first of ever)’- year — on which all tlie Atlieniiiu 
magistrates entered upon their office, and on which 
the senate offered up sacrifices for the purpos<; of 
obtaining the goodwill of the gods for the lU'w 
magistrates. But this statement, as well as the 
further remarks he adds, seem to have arisi’ii from 
a gross misunderstanding of the passage of Demos- 
thenes (jDc Fak. Leg. p. 400), to which he, refers. 
Schoinaim {De Comit p. 291, transl.) adopts tho 
account of Saidas, and rejects tho other statement 
without giving any reason. [L. S.] 

ErSPlIOKA (€iVq)opd), literally a contribution 
or tribute, was an extraordinary tax on propiuty, 
raised at Athens, whenever the means of the state 
wore not siitKcient to carry on a war. The mont'y 
thus raised was sometimes called 'ra KaraSki}p<iT.t, 
(Demosth. c. Tunaer p. 781.) W'e must carefully 
distinguish between this tax and thf‘ various 
liturgies which consisted in personal or direct ser- 
vices which citizens had to perform, wliereas the 
eicr<popd consisted in paying a certain contribution 
towards defraying the expense's of a war. Some 
ancient writers do not always clearly distinguish 
between the two, and Ulpian on Dewostlitmes 
{O/gniL ii. p. 88, €.) entirely confounds thmu ; and 
it is partly owing to these inaceuraeies that tlu.ii 
subject is involved in great difficultioB. At the 
time when armies conaisted only of Atlienian citi- 
zens, who equipped tlnmiselves and sm'ved without 
pay, the military aiu'vico was indeiul nothing hut n, 
species of e.xtraordinarj'- liturgy ; Init when mer- 
cenaries were hired to perform the dutiea of the 
citizens, wlum wars became more (‘xpeiisivu and 
freipicnt, the statu was obliged to hwy contribu- 
tions on th(7 citizens in order to he able to carry 
them on, and the ejtizmis th<*n paid money for 
servh'cs which previously they had performed in 
person. 

It is not quite eortaiu when this property-tax 
was introdneed ; for, although it is eommonly in- 
ferred, from a pasHUge in Thucydides (iil ID), tluit 
it was first instituted in 428 n, n. in order to de- 
fray tho cxpcnai'S of tin* siege of Mytiicne, yet wo 
find mtr^Qpd mentioned at an eailier period, (f>ec 
Antiph. i. L c, 12 j l&mnm^IkPmepg. c. 87 ; 
and Tittmann, (Meek. iSiaaimi. p. 41 , note 81) ; 
and oven tho passage of TImeydida admits of an 
mtorprotatlon quite in accordance with this, for It 
is certainly not impowibics that he merely meant to 
8ay» that so large an amount as 200 tahmts had 
never before been raised as derfppd. But, how- 
ever this may be, after the year 428 b, c. this pro* 

, perty-t« seems to have frequently been raised^ for, 

I a im years afterwards, Aristophaocs {Bguit §22) 

I sneaks of it as something of eommtm occuitence. 
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Sucli a contributiou could never be raised ■vvitliout 
a decree of the people, who also fixed upon the 
amount required (Demosth. c. PoJyc?. p. 1208 ; 
Aiistoph. Eedes. 818) ; the generals superintended 
its collection, and presided in the courts where 
disputes connected with, or arising from, the levy- 
ing of the tax were settled, (Wolf, Prole^, in 
Leptm. p. 94 ; Demosth. c. Boeot p. 100*3.) Such 
disputes seem to have occimred rather frequently ; 
personal enmity not seldom induced the officers to 
tax persons higher than was lawful, according to 
the amount of their property. (Aristoph. 1. c. ; 
Demosth. c. Aplioh. p. 815.) The usual exfircs- 
sions for paying this property-tax are: dcr^ipuv 
Xp'bp-a.Ta,, dtrepepetn ds rhv noKepov, ds <r(a- 
rypiav r^s TcdXecos derepopas dcrcpepsiv^ and those 
who paid it were called oi derepeponres. On the 
occasion mentioned by Thucydides, the amount 
wliich was raised was, as wo have seen, 200 
talents, which, if we suppose the hixahle property 
to have liecn 20,000 talents, was a tax of one per 
cent. (Bockh, P/zW. p. 520, 2d edit.) On 
other occasions, the rates were higher or lower, ac- 
cording to the wants of the republic at tlie time ; 
we have accounts of rates fif a twelfth, a fiftieth, a 
hundredth, and a five lumdredth part of the tax- 
able pro|K‘rty. 

The census of Rolon was during the first p(‘riod 
the standard according to which the dertpopd was 
raised, until in 877 B. o., in tin* archonsbip of 
Nausinicus, a new census was instituted, in wliich 
tlie people, for the purjioso of fixing the rates of 
the property-tax, were dividend into a number of 
symmoriae (<rvju,/j.opiat) or classes, similar to tliosi* 
which wore afterwards made for tlie tricrarchy. 
(Philoch. apudiTaipmt'at.s,'o. 'Zvpp.opla ; Demosth, 
c. AmlraL p. GOG ; Ulpuin, <id Demosth Ohpith, ii. 
p. 88, e.) The nature of this new census, not- 
withstanding the minute investigation of Bliekh 
{PM, Edion, hoolc iv), is still involved in great ob- 
Rcurit 5 r. Each of the ten phylae, according to 
TJIpiaii, appointed 120 of its wealthier citizens, 
who wore dividi'd into two ])aris, according to their 
property, called symmoriae, each consisting of sixty 
persons *, and the memluTS of the wealtlner of the 
two symmoriae were oliligecl, in cases of urgent 
necessity, to advance to the less wi'ulthy the sum 
required for the dtrepopd (7rpoeto'<popa, Demosth. c. 
Aiid, p. 5G4, &c.). When the wants of the state 
had been thus supplied, those who had advanced 
the money could at their ease, and in. the usual 
■way, (‘xact their money hack from those to whom 
th{‘y had advanced it. The wliolo number of per- 
sons included in the symmoriae was 1200, who 
wex*e considered as the representatives of the wliole 
republic ; it would, howiwcr, as Biickh justly oh- 
servi^s, be alisurd to suppose with XJlpian that 
these 1200 alone jiaid the property-tax, and that 
all the rest were exempt from it. The whole 
census of GOOO (Demosth. iM Sipmnor.)^ or more 
accurattdy of 5750 talmits (Polyi). ii. G2. § 7), was 
siux'ly not the pro]|>erty of 1200 citizens, hut the 
taxable propt^iy of the whole republic. Many 
others, therefore, though their property was smalhn* 
than that of the 1200, must have contributed to 
tlui diTtpopd, and their property must he efmsidm'ed 
as included in the census of 5750 talents of tax- 
able property. 

The body of 1200 wm, according to tJlpian, 
also divided into four classes, each cousijiting of 
800, The first class, or the richest, were the 
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leaders of the s^mimoriae (pyepiSves a'vp.p.opiSip) 
and are often called the three hundred /car’ i^oxh^. 
They probably conducted the proceedings of the 
symmoriae, and they, or, which is more likely, the 
demarchs, had to value the taxable property. Cltber 
officers were appointed to make out the lists of the 
rates, and were called i7nypa(pds, or 

eKkoyeis, When the wants of the state were 
pressing, the 300 leaders, perhaps in connection 
with the 300 included in the second class — for 
Ulpian; in- the first portion of his remark, states 
that the richer syramoria of every phylo had to 
perform this duty — advanced the money to the 
others on the above-mentioned terras (Demosth. e, 
Phamipp. p. 14G), which, however, was never 
done unless it was decreed by the people. (Demosth, 
c. Poh/cL p. 1 209.) The rates of taxation for the 
four classes have been made out with great proba- 
bility by Bdckh (Publ Eeon. p. 519, 2d edit.), 
from whose work the following table is taken ; — ^ 


First Glass, from twelve^ talents upwards. 


Property. Taxable. 

Taxable Capital. 

Property-tax 
of 1.20th part. 

500 tab . -h . 

100 tab . . . 

5 tal. 

IdO „ . i . 

20 „ . . . 

3 « 

5>0 „ . .V . 

10 „ . . . 

30 min. 

15 „ . J; . 

3 „ . . . 


„ . -Jr . 

2 tab 2 i min. 

7*20 drmh. 

Second Class, from, sir t(denfs and 
undtT tivelcc. 

upwards, hut 

Property. Taxable. 

Taxable Capital. 

Property- tax 
ot l-20th part 

Utah . . 

1 tab 50 min. 

550 drach. 

i« » ■ i • 

1 „ '10 „ 

500 „ 

8 ,, • -if • 

1 „ -><) « 

400 „ 

7 „ . i . 

1 „ )0 „ 

850 „ 


1 „ . . . 

800 „ 

77iird Class, from 

two k denis upwards, hut under 
sir. 

Property. Taxable. 

Taxable Capital 

Property-tax 
of I-20lh part. 

5 tab , -i- 

87.} min. . . 

187} drach. 


80 „ . . 

150 „ 

3 „ . -n . 

22} „ . , 

112} „ 

21 « . i . 

18-} „ . , 

98:} 99 

2 i . 

15 „ . . 

75 „ 


Fourth Class, from twentiffm mimo tfpwards, hut 
, under two Udvuls. 


Property. 

Taxable. 

Taxable Capital. 

Property-tax 
of i-k)th part 

1 } tub 


900 drach. . 

. 45 drach. 

1 „ 


GOO „ 

. „ 

45 mm. 

• -frr • 

450 „ . 

. 22J- 

80 „ 


800 „ . 

‘ 15 „ 

25 „ 


250 „ . 

. 12} „ 


Every one had to pay his tax in the phyle 
wlu'TO his landed propcTly lay^ as appi'ars from 
the oration of DimiosLhenos against Poiyeli's ; and 
if any oiui refused to pay, the state had a right to 
confiscate his estate, hut n«jt to punish the indi- 
vidual with atlniia, (Demosth. e.Amlrot p, 609, 
c. Timocrut. p. 752.) But if any one tlimight that 
his property was taxed higher than that of another 
man on whom juster claims could he made, he had 
the right tf» call upon this person to take the office 
in his stead, or to submit to a complete exchange 
of property, [Antidosis/J No Athenian, on 
the other hand, if belonging to tlm tar-paying 
classes, could he exempt from the not even 

tho doscendante of Ilarinodius and Aristogitom 

G 0 
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(Demostli. e. Lrpim. p. 462, &:c.) Orpliaiis, tEougli 
exempt from liturgies, were obliged to pay the pro- 
perty-tax, as we see in the instance of Demosthe- 
nes, who was one of the leaders of the symmoriae 
for ten years (c. Mid. p. 5G5 ; compare Isaeus, 
ap. Dionys. isaens, p. 108 ; ov OmtOntee.voh'vii. 
p. 331, ed, Reiske). Even trieraichs were not 
exempt from paying the €io'(popcc themselves, 
although they could not he compelled to pay the 
irposLfffpopd. (Demostli. c. Pofyei. p. 1209, c./Vnm- 
nipp. p. 1046.) It seems that aliens were likewise 
su!)ject to it, fur the only instance we have of any 
exception being made is one of aliens. (Mami. | 
Oxon. ii. xxiv. ; Bbckh, PuM. Emi. p. 538.) ^ i 
For further information concerning the subject 
of the darepopdy sec the fourth book of Bockh’s | 
PuNic Pkowmy of Athens; Wolf, Prohyomena 
in Leptin.; Waclismnth, Hdlai. Altcrth. \^o\, ii. 
p. 98, 2d edit. ; Hcrmaim, Pol. Ant. of Greece, 
§162. LE,S.] 

ELAEOTME'SIITM. [Balneae, p. 190.] 
ELAPHEBO^LIA (4Ka<l>rj§6Xia), the greatest 
festival in the town of llyampolis, in Phocis, which 
was celebrated in honour of Artemis, in commemo- 
ration, it is said, of a victory which its inhahitauts 
had gained over the Thessalians, who had lavaged 
the country and reduced the Phocians in the 
ncngliliourhood of the town nearly to the last ex- 
tremity. (Pint. /)e Mid. Virt. p. 207 ; Pans. x. 
35. §"4 ) The only particular which we know of 
its ceh'liratiou is, that a peculiar kind of cake 
{iXaipos) was made on the occasion. (A then. xv. 
p. 646.) These cakes were, as their name indi- 
cates, probably made in the shape of a stag or 
dc(‘r, and offered to the goddess. The festival of 
the elaphebolia was also celebrated in many other 
parts of Greece, but no particulars an* known. 
(Etymol. Magn. s. v. '‘EXa<pr}§oXi(hy.) [L. vS.] 
ELAPHIGUTLION. LCalenjmrium.] 
ELECT RUM (ijXsmpos and ^ikenrpov), is 
used by the ancient writers in two different senses, 
either for mnher or for a mixture of metuls com- 
posed of gold and silv(*r. In the fonn(‘r sense, it 
docs not come within the scope of this work, ex- 
cept as a substance used in the arts, and also on 
account of the difficulty of deciding, with respect 
to several of the passages in which the word 
occurs, in which of the two sense's it ia used. If 
we could determine which was first knowm to the 
Greeks, the mineral or the meffil, the fiu]/j(*ct 
would be simplified ; but tlie only means we have 
of determining this (Question is the slight internal 
evidence of a few passages in IJomer. If, as we 
shall endc'avour to show, those pa«sag<*s r(*fer to 
amber, a simple explanation of the twofold use of 
the word suggests itself ; naimdy, that the word 
originally meant miher, and that it was afterwards 
applied to the mixed metal, because its pale yellow 
colour renembled that of amber, Kiyraelogieally, 
the word is probably eonnected with iiKia^twp, Uw 
sun, the root-meaning being hrUUmt (Pott, Jkym. 
Porseh. ]jt. i. p, 237 this derivation was known to 
Pliny, /L Af. xxxvii. % s. 11; Buttmann’s deriv- 
ation Irom %km, to dmw, is ohjectionahk both tin 
philological and historical grounds ; the attmotive i 
jiowcr of amber, when rubbed, is said, and no 
doubt correctly, to have been discovered long after 
the mineral was first known.) 

The word occurs three times in Homer ; in two 
cases where mentiou is made of a necklace of gold, 
bound, or held together, iikh^pomp, where the 
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plural is almost alono sufficient to prove that the 
meaning is, with amber beads. (Od. xv. 46*0, xvhi. 
295.) In the former passage the necklace is 
brought by a Phoenician merchant. The other 
passage is in the description of tlio palace of Me- 
nelaus, which is said to he ornamented witii the 
brilliancy of copper (or bronze) and gold, and 
electrum, and silver, and ivory. (Od. i\\ 7 A) 
Now, since the metallic electrum was a mixture of 
gold with a small portion of silver, the enumera- 
tion of It, as distinct from gold and silver would 
seem almost superfluous ; also, the supposition that 
it means amber agrees very well with tiic subse- 
quent mention of ivory: moreover, the order 
the words supports this view ; for, applying to 
them the pnnciplo of parallelism, — which is so 
common in early poets, and among the rest in 
Homer, — > and remembering that the Homeric line 
is really a distich divided at the caesura, we ha\ c 
flold awl umber very aptly contrasted with sdver 
and imnj : 

Xpvcrov r’ pX^Krpov t€ 

/cat dpybpov ijS’ iX^(l>uvros\ 

In this last passage, Pliny understood the wood 
to mean the metallic electrum (//. A^. xxxiii. i. 
s. 23) ; but his authority on the nu'aning of a, pas- 
sage of Homer is worthless : and iinhsxl tlio Latin 
writers seem generally to have understood tin* 
word in the sense of the metal, rather tiian of 
amber, for which they havi* anotiier word, si/r* 
cinum. Ill Hesiod’s description of the shield of 
Hercules (v. 141), the word again occurs, aiul 
we have cp/jisum, and, whihi ivwj/, and divlnim, 
connected with shunuij ijohl and ci/anus, wlnua* 
amber is the more natural interpretation ; altiiough 
hero again, the Homan imitator, Virgil, evidently 
understood by it the metal. (Acn. viii, 402.) For 
the discussion of other passagt's, in which the 
incauing is Uiore doubtful, Bee the Lexicons of 
Liddell and Scott, and Beiler and Jacohitz, and 
especially Buttmaim’s M/tdkoiopHs, Snpp. 1. (kbrr 
das Electron, vol. ii. pp, 337, foil 

The <*arliest passage of any Greek writer, in 
which the word is certamh/ used for the metal, is 
in the Antigone of Sophocles (1038), where men- 
tion is made of Indian gold and the ehrirmn of 
Sardis, as objects of the highest value. Tluu’t* can 
be little doubt that what is lierc moniii is the pale 
gold deposited by certain rivi'rH of Asia Minor, 
especially the Pactolus, which contained a consi- 
derahle alloy of silver. Wo have lierc an example 
of native viivfrnm; but the compound was also 
made artificially. Pliny states that when gold 
contains a fifth part of silver, it is called dedrum ; 
that it is found in veins of gold j and that it Is 
also made by art; if, ho adds, it contains more 
tfmu a lifth of silver, it bee.omes too hritile to be 
malleable'. Among its properties are, according to 
the same author, the reflecting the light of a lamp 
more brightly than silver, and that a cup of native 
olectruin detects the prcBencci of poison by certain 
signs. One wnnot but suspect that the last state- 
meat is copied from some Greek writer, who mado 
it respecting , umber, on aecoinit of tlm similar pro- 
perty tliafe to be attributed to opal (FI in. 
//. AT. 4. s. 23, with Harduln’s note ; comp, 
ix. SO. s. 05 j Fans, v. 12. §(l.) lifidorus also dia- 
tiagulshoi the throe kinds of electrum, namely, 
(ij amber ; (2) the metal, found in its natural 
dliHe j (3) the metal artificially cowposod of thmi 
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parts of gold and one of silver, propoitions differ- 
ing from those mentioned by Pliny. (Isid. xvi. 

]5Iectriim was used for plate, and the other 
similar purposes for which gold and silver were 
employed. It was also used as a material for 
money. Lampridms tells us, that Alexander 
Severiis struck coins of it ; and coins are in. 
existence, of this metal, struck by the kings of 
Bosporus, by Sju'acuse, and by other Greek 
states. (Eckhcl, Doct. Num, Vet. vol. i. pp. xxiv. 
XXV.) [P. S.] 

E'LEPHAS (iXetpas). As we have to speak 
of ivory chiefly in connection with Greek art, wo 
place what we have to say of it under its Greek 
name, in preference to the proper Latin word 
Bbztr. {Elt^phaniiis is also used in poetry for 
Ivor}'' ; Virg. Georg, iii, 2(), Aen. iii, 4Cf-, vi, (>0G ) 
111 the early wi iters, such as Homer, Hesiod, and 
Pindar, the woid invariably means ivoQ'g^ never the 
elephant; just because the Greeks obtained ivory 
by commerce long before they ever saw, or had 
occasion to speak of^ the animal from which it was 
obtained. But, on the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that the word etgmolagicallg signifies the 
animal, lieing identical with the Hebrew and 
Arabic, Alepk and Elef., which means an ox or 
other large graminivorous animal ; that is to say, 
the Greeks received the siibstanee ivory, together 
with the 7iamG of the animal which produces it, and 
naturally applied the latter to the former. (He- 
spectirig the name sec further Liddell and Scott’s 
Leneon^ and Pott’s Etyrn. Eorseh. pt. i. p, Ixxxi.) 
Herodotus, as might be expected from his researchess 
in Asia and Africa, knew that ivory came from 
the teeth of the elephant, (iv. 191 ; Plin. B. N. 
viii. 3. s. 4) ; while on the other hand writers as 
late as Juba (Plin. I <?.) and Pausanias (v. 12. s,L) 
fell into the mistake of regarding the tusks as 
horns. 

The earliest mention of ivory in a Greek 
■writer is in a passage of the Iliad (v. 583), where 
it appears as an ornament for harness (wict XehK* 
eXefavri), In the Odyssey its use as an article of 
luxury is so often referred to, that it is needless to 
enumerate the passages, which prove how exten- 
sively the Phoenician traders had introduced it 
into the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and no doubt 
also into Greece Proper. It appears among the 
ornaments of houses, furniture, vessels, armour, 
harness, and so forth. Neither is there any oc- 
casion to trace its continued use among the Greeks 
and Romans, down to the luxurious and expensive 
period of the empire, when the supply furnished by 
increased commerce was greatly enlarged by the 
prodigious quantity of elephants, which were pro- 
vided for the slaughters of the amphitheatre. It 
was used, not only as an ornament for, but as the 
entire material of chairs, beds, footstools, and other 
furniture, statues, flutes, and the frames of lyres, 
besides many other objects. 

The most important application of ivory was to 
works of art, and especially to those statues which, 
being composed of gold and ivory, were called 
chryselephantine (xpv(reXe<p<ivTiya). 

The art of chryselephantine statuary mnst he 
regarded as a distinct subdivision, di'fierent 1mm 
casting in bronze, and sculpturing in marble, and 
indeed more nearly connected with carving in 
wmod,aa is even indicated by the application of the 
name ^6ava to the master works in this art (Stnih. 
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viii. p. 372). While the sculptor wrought at 
once upon a material, which had been compara- 
tively neglected in the early stages of art, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of working it, while the 
statuary reproduced in a more durable substance 
those forms which had been first moulded in a 
plastic materia], anotlier class of artists developed 
the capabilities of the other original branch of 
sculptuie, carving in wood, which, on account of its 
facility, had been the most extensively practised 
in early times, especially for the statues of the 
gods. (Comp, Statuaiua, and Diet, of B log. art. 
Daedalus.) The lude wooden images were not 
only improved in form, but elaborately decorated, 
at first with colours and real drapery, and after- 
wards with more costly materials. The first great 
step in their improvement was to make the parts 
which were not covered by draj'>ery, namely the 
face, hands, and fcid, of white marble ; such statues 
were calh‘d aeroluhs. The next was to substitute 
plates of ivory for the marble ; and the further im- 
provement, the use of lieatcii gold m place of K'uI 
drapery, constitut- d the ehrgHelephantinc statues. 
This art was one of those -whidi have attained to 
their perfection almost as soon as they have re- 
ceived their first development. There were some 
works of this description before the time of Phei- 
dias^; but the art, properly regarded, was at 
once created and periected by him ; and the reason 
for its immediate perlectiou was, that tlio artist 
was prepared for his work, not only by his genius, 
but also by a perlect knowledge of the artistic 
laws, and the technical processes, of all the other 
departments of his art. 

^ Chryselephantine statiuuy,as practised liy Pliei- 
dias, combined, in addition to that perfection of 
form which chameterised all the great works of 
the age, the elements of colossal grandeur, cnvtiui- 
site beauty and delicacy of material, and the most 
rich and clabomto subsidiary clecoratioiis, fl’lie 
gcncml eflect of his Zeus or Athena was that ol 
the most imposing grandeur and the most perfect 
illusion to which art can attain. In a bronze or 
marble statue the material at once dispels tlm 
illusion of reality ; but the impression produced 
upon a spectator by the soft tints of the ivory, the 
coloured eyes and the golden robe of the Olympian 
Zeus, to say nothing of the expression of the fea- 
tures and the figure, was almost that of looking 
upon the praese^is nmmn. These statues were the 
highest efforts ever made, and probably that evox* 
can be made, to invest a x*eligion of idolatry with 
an external appearance of reality ; and for the 
sake of this immediate cflVet the artist was willing 
to forego the lasting iame which he would luxve 
obtained if he had executed his greatest works in 
a more durable matcnal. 

The most celebrated cliryseh‘phantine statiu's in 
Greece and the Grt‘ck states w<*re tho.se of Athena 
in the Acropolis of Athens, of Zeus at Olympia, of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus, all thri'c by PlHmliuH ; 
the Hera near Argos by Polyckutus (whose weilca 
in this d<!partment arc esteemed by some the most 
beautiful in exwtenee, though otliers considerijd 
thmix far inferior to those of Pheidias ; comp. Sirah, 
viii. p. 372 ; Quintil, xii. 10) ; the Olympian Zeus, 


* Mention is made of cdiryBelep ban tine statues 
by Dorycleides, Theodes, Medon, Canachua, Me- 
5uu*chnms, and Buldas. (See the artidei in the 
Dkt. o/BmgA 
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set up at Dapline l)y Antioclius IV., in imitation 
of that of Pheidias ; certain statues, in the temple 
of Zeus Olympius at Athens, which are praised, 
hut not specilied, by Pausanias : and eyen some of 
the Greek kings of the conquered states of Asia 
an’ogated to themselves this highest honour that 
the piety of earlier times could pay to the gods ; 
for Pausanias saw, in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, an ivory statue of king Nieomedes (v. 
12. § 5). The chief of the above works are fully 
described in the Diclmnavy of Biography^ arts. 
Bheidias, Polgchilus, 

The question respecting the mechanical execu- 
tion of chryselephantine statues involves certain 
difiiculties, which have been veiy elaborately and 
ingeniously examined hy Quatremere de Quincy, 
in his splendid work entitled Le Jupiter Olym- 
picn, oil, PArt de la Sculpture Antique, consider^ 
sous un nouveau point de ^ue &c, Paris, 1815, 
folio. A very slight consideration of the material 
employed will show the nature of the difficulties. 
PToni a log of wood or a block of marble the re- 
cxuired figure can be elaborated by cutting away 
certain portions : clay can be moulded, and bronze 
or plaster cast, in the form previously determined 
on : but the material for an ivory statue is pre- 
sented in pieces which must be made to assume an 
entirely new form before the work can be com- 
menced. Now De Quincy supposes that the 
ancients possessed the art, now lost, of cutting the 
curved parts of the elephant's tusk into thin 
plates, varying in breadth up to 12 or even 20 
inches, and bending them into the exact curves 
required by the various parts of the figure to he 
covered. These plates, having been brought to 
their proper forms by comparison with a model, on 
which each of them was marked, were placed upon 
the core of the statue, which was of^ wood, 
strengthened with metal rods, and were fastened 
to it and to each other chiefly by isinglass ; and 
of course the whole surface was polished. (An 
exctdlent account of the process, according to^ Be 
Quincy’s vieivs, is given in the work entitled 
Menageries^ vol. ii. c. 13.) ^ The ivory was used 
for the flesh parts, that is, in the colossal statues 
of the deities, the face, neck, breast, anns, hands, 
and feet. The other parts of the wooden core 
were covered with thin beaten gold, to represent 
the hair and drapery, which was affixed to the 
statue in such manner as to be taken off at plea- 
sure, as, ultimately, it was. The gold was in 
man;^ places embossed and chased ; and colours 
were freely employed. The eyes were fornied 
either of precious stones or of coloured marbles. 
To preserve the ivory from injury, cither from too 
much or too little moisture, oil was poured over it 
in the first case, water in the second. (Comp. 
Diet, of jBiog, iMk Flmdias^ and Miiller, Aro/i. d. 
Kmst^ § 31 1) The prodigious quantities of ivory 
required for these works were imported, in the 
time of Pheidias, chiefly from Africa. (Hermipp. 
ap. Ath i. p. 27.) 

The other uses of ivory in the arts were chiefly 
the making of statuettes and other small objects, 
which could he carved at once out of the solid part 
of the tusk; and for such purposes it seems to 
have been employed from a very early period. 
Tims on t|ie chest of Cypselus there were ivory 
figures in relief (Pans. v. 17. §2). Various small 
works in ivoiy have come down to us, belonging 
to all periods of the art^ among the most intoiest- 
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ing of which are vniting tablets (SeAroq Uhri ele- 
phmitmi), with two, three, five, or more leaves 
{diptycha^ triptyelia^ peniaptyclia^ &c.), either en- 
tirely of ivory, or with the leaves of parchment and 
the covers of ivory : the covers are carved in relief. 
These tablets are chiefly of the later ages of Romo, 
and are divided into two classes, Consularia and 
EccUsiastica^ which are distinguished by the carv- 
ings on their covers ; those on the former being 
figui'cs of consuls at the pompa Circensis, missiones^ 
and so forth, those on the latter representing bibli- 
cal subjects (Muller, 1. o. n. 3). The teeth of the 
hippopotamus were sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for ivory in works of art. (Paus. viii. 46. 
§2.) [P.S.] 

ELEUSI'NIA (^KXev&kvia), a festival and 
mysteries, originally celebrated only at Eleusis in 
Attica, in honour of Bemeter and Persephone. 
(Andoc. JDe MysL 15.) All the ancients who have 
occasion to mention the Eleusinian mysteries, or 
tlie mysteries, as they were sometimes called, agree 
that they were the holiest and most venerable of 
all that were celebrated m Greece. (Aristot. JRheL 
ii. 24 ; Cic. Be Nat. Dear. i. 42.) Various tradi- 
tions wore current among the Greeks respecting 
the author of these mysteries ; for, while some con- 
sidered Eumolpus or Musacus to be their founder, 
others stated that they had been introduced from 
Egypt by Erechtheiis, who at a time of scarcity 
provided his country with com from Egypt, and 
imported from the same quarter the sacred rites 
and mysteries of Eleusis. A third tradition attri- 
buted the institution to Bemeter herself, who, when 
wandering about in search of her daughter, Perse- 
phone, was believed to have come to Attica, in the 
I reign of Erechtheus, to have supplied its inhabit- 
' ants with corn, and to have instituted the reXeral 
and mysteries at Eleusis, (Biod. Sic. i. 29 ; Isocrat, 
Panegyr. p. 46, ed. Steph.) This last opinion 
seems to have been the most common among the 
ancients, and in subsequent times a stone, called 
dbyiXaffros nrerpa (triste saxum), was shown near 
the well Callichoros at Eleusis, on which the god- 
dess, ovenvhelmed with grief and fatigue, was be- 
lieved to have rested on her andval in Attica. 

! (Apollod. i. 5 ; Ovid.J^as^. iv. 502, &c.) 

Around the well Callichoros, the Eleusinian women 
were said to have first performed their chorus, and 
to have sung hymns to the goddess. (Paus. i. 38. 
§ 6.) All the accoimts and allusions in ancient 
writers seem to warrant the conclusion that the 
legends concerning the introduction of the Eleii- 
sinia arc descriptions of a period when the inhabit- 
^ ants of Attica were becoming acquainted with the 
' benefits of agriculture, and of a regularly consti- 
tuted form of society, (Cic. Be Leg, ii. 14, in 
Ferr. v. 14.) 

In the reign of Erechtheus a war is said to have 
broken out between the Athenians and Eleusinians 
(Hermann, Podt. Antiq, of Greece, § 01. note 0), 
and when the latter were defeated they acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Athens in every thing ex- 
cept the reXerai, which they wished to conduct 
and regulate for themselves. (Tlmcyd. ii 15 ; 
Paus. i 38. § 3.) Thus the superintendence re- 
mained with the descendants of Eubaolpus [Eu- 
MonriDAEji the daughters of the Eleusinian king 
Celeus, and a third class of priests, the Keryces, 
who seem likewise to have been connected with 
' the family of Eumolpns, though they themselves 
I traced their origin to Hemes and Aglauros, 
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At tlie time wlien the local governments of the 
several townships of Attica were concentrated at 
Athens, the capital became also the centre of reli- 
gion, and several deities who had hitherto only en- 
joyed a local worship, were now raised to the rank 
of national gods. This seems also to have been 
the case with the Eleusinian goddess, for in the 
reign of Theseus we find mention of a temple at 
Athens, called Eleusinion (Thiicyd. ii. 17), pro- 
bably the new and national sanctuary of Bemeter. 
Her priests and priestesses now became naturally 
attached to the national temple of the capital, 
though her original place of worship at Eleusis, 
with which so many sacred associations were con- 
nected, still retained its importance and its special 
share in the celebration of the national solemnities ; 
and though, as we shall see hereafter, the great 
Eleusinian festival was commenced at Athens, yet 
a numerous procession always went, on a certain 
day, to Elciisis : it was here that the most solemn 
part of the sacred rites was performed. 

Wc must distinguish between the greater Eleu- 
sinia which were celebrated at Athens and Eloiisis, 
and the lesser wliich were held at Agrae on the 
Ilissus. (Steph. Byz. s. v.^'A'/pa.) From the tra- 
dition respecting the institution of the lesser Eleu- 
sinia, it seems to be clear, that the initiation into 
the Eleusinian mysteries was originally confined to 
AtCicans only ; for it is said that Heracles, before 
descending into the lower world, tvislied to be ini- 
tiated, but as the law did not admit strangers, the 
lesser Elcusinia were instituted in order to evade 
tlio law, and not to disappoint the great benefactor 
of Attica. (Schol, <td JmiojyL Phit 8i0.) Other 
legends conconiing the initiation of Heracles do 
not mention the lesser Elcusinia, hut merely state 
that he was adopted into the family of one Pyliiis, 
in order to become lawfully intitled to the initia- 
tion. But both traditions in reality express the 
same thing, if we suppose that the initiation of 
Heracles was only the first stage in the real ini- 
tiation ; for the lesser Eleiisinia were in* reality 
only a preparation (7rpo!€d0ap(ns, or Trpodyvevcris) 
fur the real mysteries, (Schoh ad A ristojJu 1. c.) 
After the time when the lesser Eleusinia are said 
to Imve been instituted, we no longer hoar of the 
exclusion of any one from the mysteries, except 
barbarians ; and Herodotus (viii. C>B) expressly 
states, that any Greek who wished it, might he 
initiated. The Josser Eleusinia were held every 
3’-ear in the month of Anthesterion (Pint, Demetr* 
*26*), and, accordmg to some accounts, in honour of 
Persephone alon* Those who were initiated in 
them bore the name of mystae (juuerTty, Suidas, 8, vi. 

and had to wait at least another year 
before they could bo admitted to tlie great mys- 
teries. The principal rites of this first stage ^ of 
initiation consisted in the sacrifice of a sow, which 
the mystae seem to have first washed in the Can- 
tlianis (Aristoph. AcJmnt, 703, with the SchoL 
720, and Pasc*, 368 ; Varro, JJa Me Mmi* ii.^ 4 ; 
Pint MIwc. 28 ), and in the purification by a priest, 
who bore the name of Ilydranos, (Hesych, s. 
*Tdpaj/6s ; Polyaen. v. 17.) The mystae had also 
to take an oath of secrecy, which was administered 
to them by the mystagogiis, also called^ kpo<l>Ayr7}s 
or irpofirrjs: they received some kind of pre- 
paratory instniction, which enabled them afttjr- 
wa,rd8 to understand the mysteries which were 
reveahA to them in the groat Eleusinia ; they were 
not admitted into the sanctuary of Demotcr, but 
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remained during the solemnities in the vestibule. 
(Seneca, QicaesL N'at. vii. 31.) 

The groat mysteries were celebrated every year 
in the month of Boedromion during nine days, 
from the 15th to the 23d (Pint, JDemetr. 26 ; 
Meursius, Mkusin. c. 21), both at Athens and 
Eleusis. The initiated were called iirdTcrai or 
%(pvpoL, (Suidas, s. u) On the first day, those 
who had been initiated in the lesser Elcusinia, 
assembled at Athens, whence its name was 
djyvpfxds (Hesych. s. v .) ; hut strangers who wished 
to witness the celebration of these national so- 
lemnities likewise visited Athens in. great numbers 
at this season, and ve find it expressly stated 
that Athens was crowded with visitors on the 
occasion. (Maxim. T^t. Dissert. 33. sub fm. ; 
Philostrat. ViL ApolL iv. 6.) On the second day 
the mysUre went m solemn jiroccssion to the sea- 
coast, where they underwent a purification. Hence 
the day was called *'AAa5€ fivarai^ probably the 
conventional phrase by which the m^'stac w-ere in- 
vited to assemble for the purpose. (Hesych. a. v . ; 
Polyaen. iii. 11.) Suidas (s. v. ‘Pcirof : compare 
I’aus. i. 38. § 2.) mentions two rivulets, called 
pezTof, as the place to which the mystae went in 
order to he purified. Of the third day scarcely 
anything is known with certainty ; we only learn 
from Clemens of Alexandria (Profrept, p. 18, cd. 
Potter) that it was a <la,y of fasting, and that in 
tlic evening a frugal meal was taken, whicli con- 
sisted of cakes made of sesame and honey. 
Whether sacrifices were offered on this day, as 
Meursius supposes, is uncertain ; but that which 
he assigns to it consisted of two kinds of sea-fish 
{rpiyAi] and paivls, Athen. vii. p. 325), and of 
cakes of barley grown in the Rharian plain. (Pans, 
i. 38. § 6.) It maj’' be, however, that this sacri- 
fice belonged to the fourth da.y, on which also the 
KaXd$o8 icddo^os seems to have ttiken place. This 
was a procession with a basket containing pome- 
granates and poppy-seeds j it was carried on a 
waprgon drawn by oxen, and women followed with 
small mystic cases in their hands. (Callim. Ilpmn. 
in Uer.; Pirg. Gcorff. i. 1 66 ; Meursius, L e. c. 25.) 
On the fifth day, which appears to have been 
called the torch day (p XapLwdBufv rjfp^pa), the 
mystae, led by the ^(jtSooxos*, went in the evening 
with torches to the temple of Demeter at Eleusis, 
where they seem to have remained during the 
I fallowing night. This rite was probably a symboli- 
! cal representation of Demeter wandering about 
I in search of Persephone. The sixth day, galled 
j lakchos (Hesych. s. v. *'laicxov), was the most 
solemn of all. The statue of lakchos, son of 
Demoter, adorned with a garland of myrtle and 
' bearing a torch in his hand, was carried along the 
sacred road (Pint. Akib. 34 ; Etyniol. Magn., and 
! Suidas, 8. V. Tepet '08^35) amidst joyous shouts 
songs, from the Geramciens to 
Eleusis. (Aristo])h. Mm. 315, &c. ; Plut, P/^o- 
28, and Valckeii. ad Herod, viii 65.) 
This solemn ])i'ocossion was aecompnnied by great 
numbers of followers and spectators, and the 
story related by Herodotus is founded on the 
supposition that 30,000 persons walking along 
the sacred road on this occasion was nothing 
uncommon. During the night from the sixth to 
the seventh day the mystae remamed at Eleu- 
sis, and were initiated Into the last mysteries 
(SwoT'rda), Those who were neither , Wara* 
nor fdarni were sent awjiy by a h#tal5. iThi 
Q g 3 
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nij^stae now repeated tlie oatli of secresy whicli 
liad "been adraimstered to thera at fhe lesser Eleu- 
sinia, underwent a new pxirification, and then they 
were led by the mystagogus in the darkness of i 
night into the lighted interior of the sanctuary | 
(epearaycoyta), and were allowed to see (avro^ict) ! 
what none except the epoptac ever beheld. The ! 
awlul and horrible manner in which the initia- j 
tion is described by later, especially^ Christian i 
writers, seems partly to proceed from their igno- ' 
ranee of its real character, partly from their horror 
and aversion to these pagan rites. The more 
ancient writers always abstained from entering 
upon any description of the subject. Each in- 
dividual, after his initiation, is said to have been 
dismissed by the words idy^, (Ilesych. s. u), 
in order to make room for other mystae. 

On the seventh day the initiated returned to 
Athens amid various kinds of railleiy and jests, 
especially at the bridge over the Cephisus, where 
they sat down to rest, and poured forth their ridi- 
cule on those who passed by. Hence the words 
y€(pvpi(eiy and y€<}>vpi(r/iJL6s (Strabo, ix. p. 395; 
Suidas,s. tJ. FecpvplCc^y : Hesych. 5. v. Vecpvpicrrai: 
Aelian, JUtsi. Animal iv. 43 ; Muller, f/isL of the 
Lit. of Greece^ p. 1.32). These (rK(i)p.f.i.a.ra. seem, 
like the procession with torches to Elcusis, to have 
been dramatical and symbolical representations of 
the jests by which, according to the ancient legend, 
Tambo or Baubo bad dispelled the grief of the god- 
dess and made her smile. We may here observe, 
that probably the whole history of Bemetcr and 
Persephone was in some way or other symbolically 
represented at the Eleusinia. Hence Clemons of 
Alexandria {Protrepl p. 12, ed. Potter) calls the 
Eleusinian mysteries a ‘‘ mystical drama.” (See 
Miiller, Hist, of the Lit, of Greece., p. 287, &c.) 
The eighth day, called "EindahpLa^ was a kind of 
additional day for those who by some accident had 
come too late, or had been prevented from being 
initiated on the sixth day. It was said to have 
been added to the original number of days, when 
Asclcpius, coming over from Epidaurus to bo in- 
itiatecl, arrived too late, and the Athenians, not to 
disappoint the god, added an eighth day. (Philostr. 
Vif. ApoU. iv. 6 ; Pans. ii. 20. § 7.) The ninth 
and last day bore the name of 7r\7]pox6aL {Pollux, 
X. 74 ; Athen. xi. p. 496), from a pecuhiir kind 
of vessel called TrA-ij/ioxdx?, which is described as a 
small kind of fchvXos, Two of these vessels were 
on this day filled with water or wine, and the coii- 
teuis ,pf the one thrown to the cast, and those of 
the other to the west, while those who performed 
this rite uttered some mystical words. 

Besides tbevarious rites and ceremonies de.scribed 
above, several others are mentioned, but it is not 
known to which day they belonged. Among thmn 
we shall mention only the Eleusinian games and 
contests, which Meursius assigns to the seventh 
day. They lue mentioned hy Gellius (xv. 20), and 
are said to have been the most ancient in Greece, 
The prize of the victors consisted in ears of barley. 
(Sclml. ad Find. 01 ix, 150.) It was considered 
as one of the greatest profanations of the Eleusinia, 
if during their celebration an irip.Qs came as a sup- 
pliant to the temple (the Eleusinion), and placed 
his olive branch (iK^rripia,) in it ( Andoc. £)« ilfysjf. 
p, 54) ; and whoever did so might bo put to death 
without any trial, or hud to pay a fine of one thou- 
sand drachmae. It may also he remarked that at 
other festivals, as well as the Eleusinia, no man, 
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while celebrating the festival, could be seized or 
arrested for any offence. (Demosth. c. Mid. p. 571.) 
Lycurgus made it a law that any woman using a 
carriage in the procession to Eleusis should be fined 
one thousand drachmae. (Pint. De Cup. Din. ix. 
p. 348 ; Aelian, F. H. xiii. 24.) The custom 
against which this law w^as directed seems to have 
been very common before. (Demosth. c. Mid. 
p. 565.) 

The Eleusinian mysteries long survived the in- 
dependence of Greece. Attempts to suppress them 
were made by the emperor Valentinian, but he 
met with strong opposition, and they seem to have 
continued down to the time of the elder Theodo- 
sius. Respecting the secret doctrines which were 
revealed in them to the initiated, nothing certain 
is known. The general belief of the ancients was 
that they opened to man a comforting prospect of 
a future state. (Find. Tkren. p. 8, ed. Bdckh.) 
But this feature does not seem to have been origi- 
nally connt'cted with these mysteries, and was pro- 
bably added to them at the period which followed 
the opening of a regular intercourse between Greece 
I and Egypt, when some of the speculative doctrines 
I of the latter country, and of the East, may lia\o 
been introduced into the mysteries, and hallowed 
by the names of the venerable bards of tlic mythi- 
^ cal age. This supposition would also account, in 
some measiue, for tiie legend of their introduction 
I from Egj^it, In modern times many attempts have 
been made to discover the nature of the mysteries 
revealed to the initiated, but the results have been 
as various and as fanciful as might be expected. 
The most solier and probable view is that, ac- 
cording to which, “ they were the remains of a 
worship which preceded the rise of the Hellenic 
mythology and its attendant rites, grounded on a 
view of nature, less fanciful, more earnest, and 
bettor fitted to awaken both philosophical thought 
and religious feeling.” (Thirl wall, Hist of Greece,, 
ii. p. 140, &c.) Respecting the Attic Eleusinia 
see Meursius, Eleusinia,, Lngd, Bat. 1619 ; St. 
Croix, Jtecherelm Hist, d Critiq. mr Ics Mpstercs 
du PaganimiG (a second edition was published in 
1817, by Sylvestre de Sacy, in 2 vols. Paris) ; 
Quwaroff, Essai sur les Mys 'teres d'Eleusis, 3d edi- 
tion, Paris, 181 6 ; ’W'achsnmthj/M/. Alter, vol. ii. 
p. 575, &c. 2d edit. p. 249, &c. ; Creuzer, Symhol. 
u,. Mythol. iv. p. 534, Ac. ; Nitzsch, De Elcmiu. 
Matione, Kiel, 1842. 

Eleusinia were also celebrated in other parts of 
Greece. At Ephesus they had been introduced 
from Athens. (Strabo, xiv. p. (ft 3.) In Laconia 
they were, as far as we know, only celebrated by 
the inhabitants of the Eincieiit town of Helos, who 
on certain days, carried a wooden statup of Per- 
sephone to the Eleusinion, in the Inughts of Tay- 
getns. (Pans. iii. 20. § 5, &c.) Crete had likewise 
its Blleusinla. (See Menrs. Ektes. c. 33.) [L. S.] 

ELEUTBE'RIA iiKev64pia\ the feast of 
liberty, a festival which the Greeks, after the 
battle of Plataeae (479, b. c,), instituted iu honour 
of Ecus Elcutherios (the deliverer). It was in- 
tended not merely to be a token of their gratitude 
to the god to whom they believed tbcmselves to l)e 
indebted for their victory over the barbarians, but 
also as a bond of union among themselves ; for, in 
an assembly of all the Greeks, Aristides carried a 
decree that delegates (irp6€ovKoi ml Sfmpoi) from 
all the Grtek states sbouid assemble every year at 
Plataeae for the celebration of the Eleutheria, The 
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town itself was at tlie same time declared sacred 
and inviolable, as long as its citizens offered tie an- 
imal sacrifices which were then instituted on behalf 
of Greece. Every fifth year these solemnities were 
celebrated with contests {ayeby rwy "IS.XevOiplccp) 
in which the victors were rewarded with chaplets 
(ay^y yvjjLyuchs (rrecpaylrris^ Strab. ix. p. 432). 
The annual solemnity at Plataeae, which con- 
tinued to ho observed down to the time of Plutarch 
(A ridld. 19,21; Pans. ix. 2. § 4), was as follows ; — 
On the sixteenth of the month of Maimacterion, a 
procession, led hy a trumpeter, who blew the signal 
for battle, marched at daybreak through the middle 
of the town. It was followed hy waggons loaded 
witli myrtle houghs and chaplets, by a black bull, 
and by free youths who carried the vessels con- 
taining the libations for the dead. No slave was 
permitted to minister on this occasion. At the end 
of this procession followed the archon of Plataeae, 
who was not allowed at any other time, during his 
olfice, to touch a weapon, or to wear any other but 
white garments, now wearing a purple tunic, and 
with a sword m his hand, and also bearing an mn, 
kept for this solciumty in the public archive (ypafi- 
fLatpvkdiaoy). When the procession came to the 
place ■where the Greeks, who had fallen at Pla- 
taeae, were Imried, the archon first washed and 
anointed the tomhstones, and then led the bull to 
a pyre and sacrificed it, praying to Zeus and ller- 
m(‘s Clithonios, and inviting the brave men who 
had fallen in the defence of their country, to take 
jiart ill the banquet prepared for them. This ac- 
count of Plutarch (A nWic/. 19 and 21) agrees with 
that of Thucydides (iii. 50). The latter, however, 
expressly states that dresses formed a part of tlie 
olferings, which were ])rohably consumed on the 
pyre with the victim. This part of the ceremony 
seems to have no longer existed in the days of Plu- 
tarch, who does not mention it, and if so, tlic Pla- 
tacaus had probably been compelled by poverty to 
drop it. (See Thiriwall’s Hist, of Greece.^ li. p. 053, 
&c. ; Bockh, Eot'pl. Find. p. 208, and ad Corp. 
Instript i. p. 904.) 

Eleutlieria was also the name of a festival cide- 
brated in Bamos, in honour of Eros. (Athen. xiii. 
p. 502.) [L. B.] 

EELIME^NION {iKKipivioy), [Pente- 

COKTE.] 

ELEO/TTA or HELLOTIA (ik\d>ria or ^A- 
kSrta)^ a festival with a torch race cclebmtod at 
Corinth in honour of Athena as a goddess of fire. 
CBchoL JHnd. Oi xiii. 50 ; Athen. xv. p. 67 S; 
Etymol. s, -a. ‘EAAwrts). 

A festival of the same name was celebrated in 
Crete, in honour of Europe. The word ^AAwrfs, 
ifoui which the festival derived its name, was, 
according to Sfdeucus (ap. Aihcn. 1. <?.), a myrtle 
garland twenty yards in circumference, ■which 
W'as carried about in the procession at the festival 
of the Ellotia. (Compare Hesych. and Etymol. 
Magn. s. V. ^Bkkeoria.) [L. S.] 

ErA.Y'CIINIUM [Ltcehna.] 

EMANCIPA'^TIO was an act by which the 
patria potestas was dissolved in the lifetime of the 
}Kirent, and it was so called because it was in the 
form of a sale {mmmpath). By the Twelve 
Tables it was necessary that a son should be sold 
three times in order to be released from the paternal 
power, or to be stdjuns. In the case of cla'Ughters 
and grandchildren, one sale was suiricunih The 
father transferred the son by the fann of a sale to 
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' another person wlio manimiittod him, upon which 
he returned into the power of the father. This 
was repeated, and with the like result. After a 
third sale, the paternal power was extinguished, 
but the son was resold to the parent, who then 
manumitted him, and so acquired the rights of 
a patron over his emancipated son, which would 
otherwise have belonged to the purchaser who gave 
him his final manumission. 

The following view of emanerpatio is given by a 
German writer : — “ The patria potestas could not 
be dissolved immediately by mamimissio, because 
the patria potestas must be viewed as an imperium, 
and not as a right of property like the power of a 
master over his slave. Now it was a iundamontal 
principle that tlie patria potestas was extinguished 
hy exercising once or tbrico (as the case might he) 
the right which the pater familias possessed of sell- 
ing or rather pledging his child. Conformahlv to 
this fundamental piiiiciple, the release of a child 
from the patiia potestas ivas clothed with the foi’m 
of a mancipatio, etlected once or three times. The 
patria potestas was indeed thus dissolved, though 
the child was not yet free, hut came into the con- 
dition of a nexus. Consequently amanimiissio was 
necessarily connected with the mancipatio, in ordm* 
that the proper object of the einancipatio might be 
attaiiif^d. This muuuinissio must take place aucc 
or thrice, according to circumstances. In the ease 
when the mamimissio was not followed by a return 
into the patria potestas, the inanuraissin was at- 
tended witli important consequences to the manu* 
missor, which consequenct‘s ought to apply to the 
emancipating party. Accordingly, it was necessary 
to provide that the decisive manumission should bo 
made by the emancipating party ; and for that 
reason a renumcipatio, which preceded the final 
raauumissio, wa.s a part of the form of omaneipatio.” 
(Unterholisner, Zeihehriff, vol. li. p. 1 39 ; Von dm 
for man dor Mmmmmio par VindkUm und der 
Em(md2>aih.') 

The legal effect of emancipation was to make 
the emancipated person become sni juris: and all 
the previously existing relations of agnatio between 
the parent’s familia and the emancipated cliild 
ceased at once. But a relation analogous to that of 
patron and freedman was formed hetween the per- 
son who gave the final emancipation and the child, 
so that if the child died without children or h*gal 
heirs, or if he rc(]inred a tutor or curator, tiio rights 
■which would have belonged to the father, if lie had 
not emancipated tlie child, were secured to him as 
a kind of patronal right, in ease he had takem the 
precaution to secure to himself the final nianmnis- 
sion of the child. Accordingly, the father "would 
always stipulate for a remancipatio from the pur- 
chaser : this stipulation was the pactum liduciae. 

The enuincijiated chihl could not take any part 
of Ins parent’s property as lieres, in case tlie parent 
died intestate. This rigor of the civil law (jark 
iniqvMatcs^ Gains, iii. 25) %vas modified by the 
praetor’s edict, which placiA emancipated children, 
and those who were in the parent’s power at the 
time of his death, on tlie same footing as to sue-* 
ceeding to the intestate parent’s property. 

The emperor Anastesius introduced the practice 
of elfceting emancipation by an imperial rescript, 
when the parties were not present (Cod. 8. tit 49. 
0 . 5.) Justinian enact(Sd i that emancipation wuld 
bo effected before a magistrate. But ho stiff al- 
lowed, what was probably the eld law, a fitiheir to 
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emancipate a grandson, witliout emancipating the 
son, and to emancipate the son witliout emancipating 
the gran clson, or to enuincipato them all. Justinian 
also (Mm. 89. c. 11) did not allow a parent to 
emancipate a child against Ins will, though it seems 
that this might he clone hy the old law, and that 
the jiaront might so destroy all the son’s rights of 
agnation. But a man might emancipate an adopted 
child against the will of the child (Inst. 1. tit. 11. 
s. 3). As a general rule the father could not ho 
compelled to emancipate a child j but there were 
some cases in which ho might he compelled. 

The emperor Anastasius allowed an emancipated 
child (under certain restrictions) to succeed to the 
property of an intestate brother or sister, which 
the praetor had not allowed ; and Justinian put an 
emancipated child in all respects on the same foot- 
ing as one not emancipated, with respect to such 
succession. 

An emancipatio effected a capitis diminutio 
minima, in consequence of the servile character (scr- 
vi/is musa) into which the child was brought hy 
such act. (Gaius, i. 132, &c. ; Dig. 1. tit 7 ; Cod. G. 
tit. 57. s. 15; 8. tit. 40; Imi. 1, tit. 12; 8. tit. 5; 
Dirksen, UebersicM, &c. p. 278; Thihaut, Systnii, 
&c., § 783, &c., 0th ed.) [G. L.] 

EMANSOR. JDesertor.] 

EMBAS (e/x§dr), a shoe worn hymen (Suidas, 
. 1 . r.), frequently mentioned hy Aristophanes 
(EqiuL 321, 8G9, 872, Bcc. 314, *850) and other 
Greek writers. This appears to have been the 
most common kind of shoe worn at Athens (eu- 
reXh v7r6^7}jjLa, Pollux, vii. 85 ; compare Isaciis, 
de Dmeop. Ihred. 94). Pollux (L c.) says that 
it was invented hy the Thracians, and that it was 
like the low cothurnus. The embus was also worn 
hy the Boeotians (Herod, i. 195), and proliahly in 
other parts of Greece. (Becker, Chari/des^ vo'l, ii. 

- p. 372.) 

EMBATEIA (e/r^arefa). In Attic law this 
word (like the corresponding English one, eniri/)^ 
was used to denote a formal taking possession of 
real property. Thus, when a son entered upon 
tlie hind left him hy his fatlicr, ho was said 
e/i^areden^, or els rk Trarp^a^ and there- 

upon he became seked, or possessed of his in- 
heritance. If any one disturbed him in the en- 
joyment of this jiroperty, with an intention to 
dispute the title, he might maintain an action of 
ejectment, Skoj. Before entry he could 

not mainUin such action. is from 

ketVy an old word signifying to eject. The sup- 
posed ejectment, for which the action was brought, 
w«ts a mmfe formality. The defendant, after the 
plaintiff’s entry, came and turned him off, i^riyev 
iK y^s. ' This proceeding (called i^aycoy^) 
took place quietly, and in the presence of wit- 
nesses ; the defendant then became a wrong-doer, 
and the plaintiff was in a condition to try the 
right. 

AH this was a relict of ancient times, when be- 
fore writs and pleadings and other regular processes 
were invented, parties adopted a ruder method apd 
took the law into their own liands. There was 
then an actual austcr,^ accompanied, often with vio- 
lence and breach of the peace, , for which the per- 
son in the wrong was not only responsible to the 
party injured, but was al$o panishablc as a public 
offender* Afterwards, indhe course of civilization, 
violent remedies became useless mid wore discon- 
tinued ; yet the ceremony of ejecting was still kept 
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up as a form of law, being deemed by lawjmrs a 
necessary foundation of the subsequent I(‘gal pro- 
cess. Thus at Rome, in the earlier times, one 
party used to summon the otlier by the words ex 
jure te raanum consertum voco,” to go with him to 
the land in dispute, and (m the presence of the 
praetor and others) turn him out by force. After- 
wards this was changed into the symbolical act of 
breaking a clod of earth upon the land, hy which 
the person who broke intiimited that lie claimed a 
right to deal with the land as he pleased. We 
may observe also, that the English action of 
ejectment in this respect resembles the Athe- 
nian, that, although an enity hy the plaintiff and an 
ouster of him hy the defendant are supposed to 
have taken place, and are considered necessary to 
support the action, yet hotli entry and ouster are 
mere fictions of law. 

These proceedings hy cntiy, ouster, &c., took 
place also at Athens in case of resistance to an exe- 
cution ; when the defendant, refusing to give up 
the land or the chattel adjudged, or to pay the 
damages awa.rded to the plaintiff, by the appointed 
time, and thus being vTrep'fjpcepos, i. e, the time 
having expired by which he was hoimd to siitisfy 
the judgment, the plaintiff proceeded to satisfy 
himself by seizure of the defendant’s lands. This 
he certainly might do, if there were no goods to 
levy upon ; though, whether it was lawful in all 
cases, does not appear. The Athenian laws had 
made no provision for putting the party, who suc- 
ceeded, ill possession of his rights ; ho was there- 
fore obliged to levy execution himself, without tlie 
aid of a ministerial officer, or any other person. 
If, in doing so, he encountered opposition, he had 
no other remedy than the Sl/c?;, which (if 

the subject-matter was land) must have been 
grounded upon his own previous entry. The action 
could he brought against any one who impeded 
him in his endeavour to get possession, as well as 
against the party to the former suit. The cause of 
Demosthenes against Onetor was this: — Demo- 
sthenes having recovered a judgment against Apho- 
hus, proceeded to take his lauds in e.xecution. 
Onetor claimed them as mortgagee, and turned 
him out (4^^761^), whereupon Demosthenes, con- 
tending that the mortgage was collusive and frau- 
dulent, brought the i^oitkTjs d'ucif), which is called 
Sf/cTj Tcphs ^Ovifropa, because the proceeding is in 
rent, and collateral to another object, rather than a 
direct controversy between the parties in the cause. 
The consequence to the defendant, if he failed in 
the action of ejectment, was, that (besides his liabi- 
lity to the plaintiff) he was, as a public offender, 
condemned to pay to the treasury a sum equal to 
the damages, or to the value of the property re- 
covered in the first action. While this remained 
mipaid (and wc may presume it could not he paid 
without also satisfying the party), he became, as a 
state debtor, subject to the disabilities of anyla, 
(Meier, Ait. Free. pp. 372, 4 GO, 748.) i;C.R.K.] 
,||E'MBATES. LModulus.] 

BMBLE/MA an inlaid 

ornament. The art of inlaying ('^ ifivaio- 

Tiic’f}^ Ath. ki. p. 488) was employed in producing 
beautiful works of two descriptions, viz. : — 1st, 
Those which resembled our marquetry, buhl, and 
Florentine, mosaics; and 2dly, thbse in^^hich 
crustl (ermtae), exquisitely wrought in relief and 
of precious meUds, such as gold, silver, and amber, 
were fastened upon the surfiice of vessels or other 
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pieces of fumitiu’e. Works of both classes, when 
in metal, come under the head, of Caelatura. 

"To productions of the former class we may refer 
all attempts to adorn the walls and floors of houses 
with the figures of flowers and animals, or with 
any other devices expressed upon a common ground 
by the insertion of variously coloured woods or 
marbles, all of which were polished so as to he 
brought to a plain surface. To such mosaics Luci- 
luis alludes (ap. Cio. de OraL iii. 43), when he 
compares the well-connected words of a skilful 
orator to the small pieces (tesseridae) which com- 
pose the ” emblema vermiculatum of an orna- 
mental pavement. In the time of Pliny these de* 
corations for the walls of apartments had hccomc 
vei-y fashionable. {JFL N. xxxv. 1.) Respecting 
emblGinata in metal work, see Caelatura and 
CiiRYSENDETA. It may here be added that 
Atiienaeiis, >n describing two Corinthian vases (v. 
)). Ilk)), distinguishes between the emblems m 
Ijas-relief (Trpda-rvTra) which adorned the body 
and neck of each vessel, and the figures in high 
relief (Trepupavrj Teropi/eufteVa C^ct) which were 
placed upon its brim. An artist, whose business 
it was to make works ornamented with emblems, 
was called cmktunus. (Plin. //. N’, xxxiii. 12. 
s. ; Cic. Verr. iv. 23 ; Martial, viii. 51 ; Jiiv. 
i. 76’, V. 38 ; Dig. 24. tit. 2. s. 23. § 1 ; Heyne, 
Jfftiq. Jufs. vol. i. p. 147.) [J. Y.] 

EMISSA'IIIUM (uTrdw^oy), a channel, natural 
or artificial, by which an outlet is formed to carry 
olf any stagnant body of water. (Plm. 77. N. 
xxxiii. 4. s. 21; Cic. ad Fam, xvi. 18.) Such 
tliaiiriels may he either open or underground ; but 
the most remarkable works of the kind are of the 
latter description, as they carry off the waters of 
lakes suiTouiidcd by hills. In Greece, the most 
remarkable example is presented by the subter- 
raneous channels which carry off the waters of the 
lakii Copais into the Cephisus, wliicli were partly 
natural and partly artificial. (Strab. ix. p. 406 ; 
'fliiersch, Jd'tat acfucl da la Graec^ vol. ii. p. 23 ; 
hliiller, Orchommos, pp. 40, &c., 2nd cd.) 

Another specimen of such works among the 
Greeks at an early period is presented by the sub- 
terraneous channels constructed by Phaeax at 
Agrigentiim in Sicily, to drain the city, about b.c. 

4 BO ; which were admired for their magnitude, 
although the workmanship was very rude. (Diod. 
Sic. xi. 25.) 

Some works of this kind arc among the most 
remarkable efforts of Roman ingenuity. Remains 
still exist to show that the lakes Trasimene, 
Albaiio, Nemi, and Fucino, were all drained by- 
means of emismria^ the last of which is still nearly 
perfect, and open to inspection, having been par- 
tially cleared by the present king of Naples. 
Julius Caesar is said to have first conceived the 
idea of this stupendous undertaking (Suet. Jul. 
44), which was carried into effect % the Emperor 
Claudius. (I’acit. Ann, xii. 57.) 

The following account of the wox’ks, from ol# 
servations oA the sppt, will give some idea of their 
extent and' difficulties. The circumference of the 
lake, including the bays and promontories, is about 
thirty mileS in extent, 'The length of the emis- 
sary, which lies nearly in a direct line from the 
lake to the river Liris (GaiigHano), is some^ing 
more than three miles. The number of workmen 
employed was 30,000, and the time ocenpied in 
the work eleven years. (Suot GTcwdl, 20; compare 
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Plin. IL N, xxxvi. 15. s. 24. §11.) For more 
than a mile the tunnel is carried under a moun- 
tain, of which the highest part is 1000 feet above 
the level of the lake, and through a stratum of 
rocky formation (camelian) so hard that every inch 
required to he worked by the chisel. The remain- 
ing portion runs through a softer soil, not much 
below the level of the earth, and is vaulted with 
brick. Perpendicular openings {ptdai) are sunk at 
various distances into the tunnel, through which 
the excavations were partly discharged ; and a 
number of lateral shafts (cmiouli% some of which 
separate themselves into two branches, one above 
the other, are likewise directed into it, the lowest 
at an elevation of five feet from the bottom. 
Through these the materials excavated were also 
carried out. Their object was to enable the pro- 
digious multitude of 30,000 men to carry on their 



operations at the same time, without incommoding 
one another. The immediate mouth of the tunnel 
is some distance from the present margin of the 
lake, which space is occupied by two ample reser- 
voirs, intended to break the rash of water before it 
entered the emissary, connected by a narrow pas- 
sage, in which wore placed the sluices (eputamia). 
The mouth of the tunnel itself consists of a spilcndid 
archway of the Doric order, nineteen feet high and 
nine wide, formed out of large blocks of stone, re- 
sembling in constraction the works of the Claudian 
aqueduct. That through which the waters dis- 
chafged themselves into the Liris was more simple, 
and is represented in the preceding woodcut The 
river lies in a ravine between the arch and fore- 
ground, at a depth of 60 feet below, and conse- 
quently pnnot be seen in tbe cut. The small 
apertur#above tbe embouchure is one of the cuni- 
culi above mentioned. It appears that the actual 
drainajge was relinqttished mon ^er the. death of 
Claudius, either froiU' the perversity of Nero,, as tho 
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%vords of Pliny (1. o.) seem to imply, or by neglect ; 
for it was reopened by Hadiian. (Spart. Hadr, 
22.) For ftirther information see Hirt, who gives 
a series of plans and sections of the works con- 
nected with the Lacus Fiicinus (Gchaude d. 
€ri<icli. u, EoJii. pp. 371 — 375, PI. XXXI. figs. 14 

— 21 ). ^*3 

FMBOLUM. [Navis.] 

EME'RITI. [Exercitus.] 

EMME^NI DIKAE (e/M/xwot Sttcai), suits in 
the Athenian courts, which were not allowed to 
be pending above a month. This regulation was 
not introduced till after the date of Xenophon’s 
treatise on the revenue, in which it was proposed 
tluit a more rapid progress should be allowed to 
commercial suits (Xen. do Vooiig, 3), and it ap- 
p(‘ars to have been first establisbcd in the time of 
Philip. (Or. do Hahn. p. 79. 23.) It was cou- 
fnu'd to those subjects wliich required a speedy 
d(‘cision ; and of these the most important were 
disputes respecting comimTCc (bixTOpucal dUai, Pol- 
lux, viii. 03, U)1 ; llarpocr.it. and Said, s.y, 
"'Eixftyfuoi Ai/cat), which were beard during the six 
winter months from Boedromion to hlunychion, ] 
so that tlio mmxhants might (prickly obtain their 
rights and .sail away (Dem. c. Aped. p. 900. 3) ; 
liy wliich we arc not to miderstaiid, as some have 
domg that a suit could be protracted throiigli this 
whole tiuiis but it was neccs.sary that it should be^ 
decided within a month. (Bockh, PnOl. Ecou. of 
p. fiO, 2ndod.) 

All enuBes relating to mines (fj.^raXXLKal ducai) 
were also tppyivoi Skat (Rein. c. Pa?it(mi. p. OhO. 
J7) ; the object, as Bockh remarks {(M the Silver 
Afims (f JLmrion^ Puhl. Eco?l of Athens^ p. G07) 
l)(>iug no doubt that the mine proprietor might 
not bo (leUiincd too long from his business. The 
same was the ease with eanscH relating to %pa.voi 
(Pollux, viii. 101; Ilarpocrat. and Suid. c.) 
jEiiANi] ; and Pollux (/. c.) includes in the list, 
suits ri'Hpecting dowry, which arc omitted by Ilar- 
pocration and Buidas. 

KMPOiUJTil ^peppovpoi), from (ppovpd, the 
name given to the Bpartan citi/.en.s during the 
period in wlriclt they were liable to military sct- 
vice, (Xtm. pep. lac, v. 7.) This period lasted to 
the forti(dh year from manhood that is 

to say, to the sixtieth year from birth ; and during 
this time a man could not go out of the country 
without permisBinn from the autlmrities. (Isocr. 
Bmlf. p. 225, where gdxt/my, according to MUllur, 
J}m\ iii. 12. § 1, is evidently put for cpeppovpos.) 
Emphyteusis (Spprevens, literally^ an 
in-planting ”) k a periietual right in a piece 
of land that is the property of another: the 
right consists in the legal power to cultivate ^ it, 
and treat it as our own, on condition of cnltivating 
it properly, and paying a fixed sum (mmi, peusio, 
redJim) to tlie owner [deminm) at fixed times, Tho 
right is founded on contract between the owner 
(dominus emphyteuseos) and the lessee (^emphy- 
teuta), and the land is called ager veciigalis or 
emphyteuticarius. It was long doubted whether 
this was a contract of buying and selling, or of 
letting and hiring, till the omperor Zeno gave it a 
definite character, and the distinctive name of con- 
tractus emphyteuticarius. ' , 

Tho Ager Vectigalis is first distinctly llfentioned 
about the time of Iladrihn, and the term is applied 
to lands which were leased hy the Eoman state, 
by towns, hy ecclesiastical corporations, and by the 
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Vestal virgins. In the Digest mention only is 
made of lands of towns so let, with a distinction of 
them into agri vectigales and non vectigales, ac- 
cording as the lease was perpetual or not ; hut in 
either case the lessee had a real action (util is in rem 
actio) for the protection of his rights, even against 
the owner. 

The term Emphyteusis first occurs in the Digest. 
The Praedia Empliyteutica are also frequently men- 
tioned in the Theodosian and Justinian Codes, hut 
they are distinguished from the agri vectigales. 
Justinian, however, put the emphyteusis and the 
ager veetigalis on the same footing ; and in the case 
of an emphyteusis (whether the lessor was a com- 
munity or an individual), the law was declared to 
be the same as in the case of leases of town pro- 
perty. This emphyteusis was not otvnership : it 
was a jus in re only, and the lessee is constantly 
distinguished from the owner (dominus). Y et the 
occupier of the ager veetigalis and the emphyteuta 
had a juristical possessio ; a kind of inconsistency, 
which is explained hy Savigny, by showing that 
the ager veetigalis was formed on the analogy of 
the ager publicas, and though there were many 
differences between them, there was nothing in- 
consistent in the notion of possession, as applied to 
tlic public land, being transferred to the ager vec- 
tigalis as a modified form of the ager puhliciis. 

Though the emphyteuta had not the ownership 
of the land, he had an almost unlimited right to 
the enjoyment of it, unless there were special 
agrceiiicuts limiting his right. The fruits belonged 
to him as soon as they were separated from the 
soil. (Dig. 22. tit. 1. s. 25. § 1.) He could sell 
his mtorest in the land, after giving notice to the 
owner, who had the power of choosing whether he 
would buy the land at the price which the pur- 
chaser was willing to give. But the lessee could 
not sell his interest to a person who was unable to 
maintain the property m good condition. The 
lessee was hound to pay all the public charges and 
burdens which might fall on the land, to improve 
the property, or at least not to deteriorate it, and 
to pay the rent regularly. In case of the lessee’s 
interest hciiig transferred to another, a fiftieth part 
of the price, or of the value of the property, when 
the nature of the transfer did not reijiiirc a price to 
bo fixed, was payable to the owner on the admis- 
sion of the now emphyteuta, and which, as a peneral 
rule, was payable hy him. Under these limitations 
the dominus was hound to admit the new emphy- 
timta (in possessionem suscipere.) If the dominus 
refused to admit him, the seller, after emdain forma- 
lities, could transfer all his right without the con- 
sent of the domimis. Tho heredcs of the empliy- 
tcuta were not liable to such payment. The 
emphyteuta could dispose of lus right by testament : 
in case of intestacy it devolved on his herecles. 

The origin of the emphyteusis, as already stated, 
was by contract with the owner and hy traditioii ; 
or* the owner might make an emphyteusis hy his 
will It might also in certain cases be founded 
on prescription. 

ilio right of the emphyteuta might cease m 
several ways ; by surrender to the dominus, or hy 
dying without heirs, in which case the emphyteusis 
reverted to the owner. He might also lose his 
right by injnxing the property, hy non-payment of 
hm rent or the public burdens to which the land 
was Imhle, hy alienation without notice to the 
dominus, &c. In such cases the dominus could 
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take legal measures for recovering tlie possession. 
(Dig. G? tit. 3, and 39. tit. 4 ; Cod. 4. tit. 6G ; 
Inst. 3. tit. 24 (25) ; Muhlenbruch, DoctnnaFan- 
decluruM ; Savigny, Fes Rcckt des Fesitzes^ p. 90, 
&c p. 180 ; Mackeldey, Lelirhucli^ See. § 295, &c- 
§ 384, 12tli ed.) [0- L-3 

EMPO'RIUM (rh €>7rdpioy),aplaceforwliole- 
sale trade in commodities carried by sea. The 
name is sometimes applied to a sea-port town, but 
it properly signifies only a particular place in such 
a town. Thus Amphitryo says (Plant. Amph. iv. 

1 . 4) that he looked for a person. 

^^Apud empoHum^ atque in macello, in palaestra 
atque in foro, 

In medicinis, in tonstrinis, apiid oranis aedis 
sacras.” 

(Compare Liv. xxxv. 10, _xli. 27.) The word is 
derived from ipitopos^ which signifies in Homer a 
portion who sails as a passenger in a ship belonging 
to another person {Od. ii, 319, xxiv. 300) ; but in 
later writers it signifies the merchant who carries 
on commerce with foreign countries, and differs 
from KdxTjA.oy, the retail dealer, who purchases his 
goods from the ipropos and retails them in the 
market-place. (Plat. De Rep. ii. p. 371.) 

At Athens, it is said {Lex. Sep. p. 208) that 
there were two kinds of emporia, one for foreigners 
and the other for natives {^c-vuc6v and a(rriK6v) ; 
but this appears doubtful. (Bockh, Piihl. Emi. of 
A diem, p. 3 1 3, 2nd ed. ) The emporium at A thens 
was under the inspection of certain officers^ who 
were elected annually {iTripcXrjral rov ipwoplov). 
[Epiiueletae, No. 3.] 

EMPTI ET VE'NDITI A'CTIO. The seller 
has an actio venditi, and the buyer has an actio 
enipti, upon the contract of sale and purchase. Both 
of them are actiones directae, and their object is to 
obtain the fulfilment of the obligations resnlting 
from the contract. (Dig. 19. tit. 1.) [G. L.] 

E'MPTIO ET VENDPTIO. The contract of 
buying and selling is one of those which the Ro- 
mans called ox consensu, because nothing more was 
required than the consent of the parties to the con- 
tract. (Gains, iii. 135, &c.) It consists in the 
buyer agreeing to give a certain sum of money to 
the seller, and the seller agreeing to give to the 
buyer some certain thing for his money ; and the 
contract is complete as soon as both parties have 
agreed about the thing that is to he sold and about 
the price. No writing is required, unless it be 
part of the contract that it shall not be complete 
till it is reduced to writing. (Dig. 44. tit. 7. s. 2; 
Inst. 3. tit. 23.) After the agreement is made, the 
buyer is bound to pay his money, even if the thing 
which is the object of purchase should be accidont- 
nily destroyed before it is delivered ; and the seller 
must deliver the thing with all its intermediate in- 
crease. The purchaser does not obtaimthe ownership 
of the thing till it has been delivered to him, and till 
he has paid the pux’cliase money, unless the thing is 
sold on credit. (Dig. 19. tit 1, s, 11, § 2.) If ho 
docs not pay the purchase money at the time when 
it is due, ho must pay interest on it The seller 
must also warrant a good title to the purchase 
[EvicTioj, and he must also warrant that the 
thing has no concealed defects, and that it has all 
the good qualities which he (the seller) attributes 
to it It was with a view to check frauds in sales, 
and especially in the sales of slaves, that the seller 
was obliged by the edict of the curule aedilcs 
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[Edictum] to inform the buyer of the defects of 
any slave offered for sale : “ Qui mancipia vendunt, 
certiorcs faciant emptores quod morbi vitiique,” &c. 
(Dig. 21. tit. 1.) In reference to this part of the 
law, in addition to the usual action arising from 
the contract, the buyer bad against the seller, ac- 
cording to the circumstances, an actio ex stipiilatu, 
redhibitoria, and quanti minoris. Horace, in his 
Satires (ii. 3, 28 G), and in the beginning of the 
second epistle of the second book, alludes to the 
precautions to be taken by the buyer and seller 
of a slave. [Gr.L.J 

ENCAUSTICA. [Pictura, No. 7.] 

ENCLE^HA (eyKXrjpa). [Dike.] 

ENCTE'SIS ( 67 KT') 7 o-is), the right of possessing 
landed property and houses {eyicrpais yps teal 
out las) in a foreign country, which was freipiently 
granted by one Greek state to another, or to se- 
parate individuals of another state. (Dem. Fe Cor, 
p. 2C5. 7 ; Bockh, Coip. InscripL vol. i. p. 725.) 
^EyKT'/^para were such posse.ssions in a foreign 
country, and are opposed by Demosthenes (Fe 
Ilcdon. p. 87. 7) to Kri]para^ possessions in one's 
owm coniitry. (Vakken. ad Ileind. v. 23.) The 
term iyKT'fjpara was also applied to the landed 
property or bouses which an Athenian possessed 
in a different ^'/jpos from that to which he belonged 
by birth, and with respect to such property he 
was called iyneKrppkvos : whence we find De- 
mosthenes (c. Rolycl. p. 1208. 27) speaking of of 
Brip6rat icai ol ^yKeicrppipot. For the right of 
holding property in a to which he did not 

belong, he had to pay such tripos a tax, which is 
mentioned in inscriptions under the name of iy- 
KrrjrLKtp. (Bockh, RnOl. Ecori. of Athens, p. 297, 
2nd ed.) 

ENDEIXIS properly denotes a prose- 

cution instituted against such persons as wtu'o al- 
leged to have exercised riglits or held offices w'bile 
labouring under a peculiar dibipialification. Among 
these arc to be reckoned state debtors, who during 
their liability sate in court as dicaHts, or took any 
other part in public life ; exiles, who bad returned 
clandestinely to Athens ; those that visited holy 
places after a conviction for impiety (ketHeia ) ; and 
all su'. h as having incurred a partial disfranchiso- 
nient (hrtpm mra TtpSorra^iy) presumed to exercise 
their forbidden functions as before their condemna- 
tion. Besides tliese, however, the same fomi of 
action was available against the chairman of the 
proedri (imo'rdrris), who wrongly refused to take 
the votes of the people in the assembly (Plat 
A/ioL p. 32) ; against malefactors, eKp<‘cially mur- 
derers (which Schomann tliinks was probufily the 
course pursued when the time for an apagoge had 
been suffered to elapse) ; traitors, nnibaHsadors 
accused of malversation (Isocrat. c. CuHini. 11); 
and persons who furnished supplii's to the enemy 
during war. (Aristoph. Eqmi. 278 ; Andoc. Fe 
Utidllu, 82.) The first step taken by the prose- 
cutor was to lay his information in writing, also 
called mdeixis, before the proper magistrate, who 
might be the archon or king archon, or one of the 
thesraothotae, according to the subject-matter of 
the information ; but in the case of a male&ctor 
(fsmovpyos) being the accused person, the Eleven 
were the officers applied to. It then became the 
duty of the ina|^istratc to arrest, or hold to bail, 
the person crimmated, and take the usual stops for 
bringing him to trial There is gr»t obscunty as 
to the result of condomuati« in a' prosecution' nf 
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tliis kind. Heraldus (Anhnadv. m S(dm. iv. 9. 
§ 10) ridicules tlie idea that it was invariably a 
capital punishment. The accuser, if unsuccessful, 
was responsible for bringing a malicious charge 
(t|/eu5oi/y iirevOvyos). (Schomann, De 

Conu p. 175, AtU Proc. p. 239, &c.) 

The mdeixis^ apagoge (a-Trajcayi) and epJiegesis 
must be carefully distinguished. Pollux 
says (viii. 49) that the endeixis was adopted when 
the accused was absent ; the apagoge when he was 
present ; and we know that the apagoge was a 
summary process, in which the defendant was al- 
lowed to apprehend a culprit caught m ipso facto 
and lead him before a magistrate. In case the 
charge was ill-founded, the complainant ran the 
risk of forfeiting 10 00 drachmae. If he did not 
like to expose himself to tins risk, he might have 
recourse to the epkegesis (€c}}^yr}G'is% in which he 
made an application to the proper magistrate, 
as, for instance, to one of the Eleven, if it were 
a case of burglary or robbery attended with murder, 
and conducted him and his officers to the spot 
whore the capture was to bo ofTected. (Comp. 
Dem. c. A^zdroL p. 001.) 

The cases in which the apagoge and ep7icgesis were 
most generally allowed, were those of theft, murder, 
ill-usage of parents, &c. The punishment in these 
cases was generally hxed hy law j and if the 
accused confessed, or was proved guilty, the magis- 
trate could execute the sentence at once, without j 
appealing to any of the jury-courts ; otherwise, it 
was necessary that the case should be referred to a 
higher tribunal. (Aosch. c. Timarch. c. 37 ; Dem. 
l)e F<(>h. LcgaL p. 431.) The magistrates who 
presided over the apagoge were generally the Eleven 
(oI IvS^Kct, Beni. c. Tmocr. p. 73f> ; Lysias, c. 
Ago7'at 0 . 85); sometimes the chief arclion (Aosch. 
G.'^Tinwrek c. 04), or the thesmothetae (Dem. c, 
Ansiocn p. 630). The most important passage 
with regard to the apagoge (Lysias, ^ c. Agnrat 
§ 85, 86) is unfortunately corrupt and unintelligible. 
(See Sluiter, Leet. Andocid* p. 254, <&c.) The 
complainant was said hciym r^v hvay^yiiv : the 
magistrates, when they allowed it, Trapedexovro 
T^v ^iraycay’fiP. [J. S- M.] 

E'NDEOMIS a tliick coarse blanket, 

manufactured in Gaul, and called endromis ” be- 
cause those who had been exercising in the stadium 
(iy Sp6p(p) throw it over them to obviate the ef- 
fects of sudden exposure when they were heated. 
Notwithstanding its coarse and shaggy appearance, 
it was worn on other occasions as a protection from 
the cold hy rich and fashionable persons at Rome. 
(Juv, iii. 103 ; Mart. iy. 19, xiv. 126.) Ladies 
also put on an endromis of a finer description (e«- 
dmmidm Juv, vi. 246), when they partook, 

as they sometimes did, of the exorcises of the 
palaestra. Moreover, boots [CoTHURNtTw] were 
called iydpofihs on account of the use of them in 
running. (Callim. Jlymn. m I>ian» 1 6, m JOelum^ 
238 ; Bollux, iii. 155, vii. 93 ; Bmnck, Ancd. iii. 
206 .) [jr. Y.l 

ENECIIYIIA (iy^xvpd). In private suits at 
Athens, whether tried by a court of law, or before 
an arbitrator, whenever judgment was given against ■ 
a defendant, a certain period was at the same time 
fixed i'p trpoBe&pia)^ before the expiration of which 
it was incumbent upon him to comply with the ver- 
dict In default of doing so ho became hrefyfjjnepos^ 
or over the day, as it was called, and the jdaintifF 
was privileged to seiae upon 0fa<r0cti) his goods 
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and chattels as a security or compensation for non- 
compliance. (Dem. c. Meid. p. 540. 21 ; Ulpian, 
ad he. ; Aristoph. Nuhes^ 35.) The property thus 
taken was called ez^ext/pa, and slaves were gene- 
rally seized before anything else. (Athen. xiii. 
p. 612, c.) This taking in execution ” was usu- 
ally left to the party who gained the suit, and who, 
if he met with resistance in making a seizure, had 
his remedy in a dUi) e^oiKps: if with personal 
violence, in a Uicg ahdas. (Bern. c. Everg. p. 
1153.) On one occasion, indeed, we road of a 
public officer (inrgperrjs rrapa. rrjs dpxfis) being 
taken to assist in, or perhaps to be a witness of, a 
seizure ; but this was in a case where public in- 
terests were concerned, and consequent upon a de- 
cision of the fiovXT]. (Id. c. Everg. 1140 •) The 
same oration gives an amusing account of what 
Englishmen would consider a case of assault and 
trespass,” committed by some plaintiffs in a de- 
fendant’s house, though the amount of damages 
which had been given (g mradUrj) was, according 
to agreement, lying at the bank (^’''^ '^V vpaTreXp), 
and there awaiting their receipt. 

It seems probable, though we are not aware of 
it being expressly so stated, that goods thus seized 
were publicly sold, and that the party from "whom 
they were taken could sue his opponent, perhaps hy 
a dUr) ^Xd€r}s^ for any surplus which miglit remain 
after all legal demands were satisfied. No seizure 
of this sort could take place during several of the 
religious festimls of the Athenians, such as the 
Dionysia, the Lenaea, &c. They were, in fact, 
dies noum Athenian law. (Dem. c. Meid. p. 518 ; 
Iludtwalcker, IMad. p. 132.) , [R. W.] ^ 

ENGYE {^yyvv), bail or sumties, ^ were in 
very frequent requisition, both in the private and 
public affairs of the Athenians. Private^ agree- 
ments, as, for instance, to abide by fhc decision of 
arbitrators (Dem. c. Apatur. pp. 892-y699),or that 
the evidence resulting from the app^i^’^fibn of tor- 
ture to a slave should be conclusive (Bern. e. Pan-- 
iaen. p. 978. 11), were corroborated by the parties 
reciprocally giving each other such sureties ; and 
the same took place generally in all money lending 
or mercantile transactions, and was invariably ne- 
cessary when persons undertook to farm tolls, taxes, 
or other public property. 

In judicial matters bail or sureties were provided 
upon two occasions ; first, when it was requisite 
that it should be guaranteed that fhe accused 
should be forthcoming at the trial ; secondly, 
when security was demanded for the satisfaction, 
of the award of the court. In the case, bail 
was very generally rerpiired when the accused was 
other than an Atficnian citizen, whether the action 
were public or private ; but if of that privileged 
class, upon no other occasion, except when pro- 
ceeded against by way of Apagoge, Endeixis, 
Ephegesis, or Bisangelia. Dpon the last-mentioned 
form being adopted in a case of high treason hail 
was not accepted. The technical word for requiring 
bail of an accused person is mreyy^^^^ tlmt for 
becoming surety in such case ourety 

of the other kind was demanded at the beginning 
of a suit upon two occasions only » first, when a 
citizen asserted the freedom of a person aetainod 
in slavery by smother ; and secondly^ htj'* 

gant, wffio had atffered judgment to go by default 
before the arbitrator (pmrrjr^sX baff recommenced 
his action within the given time (/*X alia)). 
After the Judgment, security of this ^i^d was re- 
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quired in all mercantile and some other private 
causes ; and state debtors, who had been sentenced 
to remain in prison till they had acquitted them- 
selves of their liabilities, were, by a law of Timo- 
crates (Dem. c. Timocr. pp. 712 — 716), allowed to 
go at large if they could provide three sureties 
that the money should be paid within a limited 
period. If the principal in a contract made default 
the surety was bomid to ma,ke it good, or if he re- 
fused to do so, might be attacked by an iyyi'tis 
if such action were brought within a twelvemonth 
after the obligation was undertaken. (Dem. c. 
jipalti7\ -pj). 601,910.) If, however, a person accused 
in a public action by one of the forms above men- 
tioned foiled to appear to take his trial, his bail 
became liable to any punishment that such person 
had incurred by contempt of court ; and, consistently 
with this, it appears, from a passage in Xenophon 
(E'en i 7. § 39), that the law allowed the bail to 
secure the person of the accused by private con- 
finement. (Meier, AtL Proa. p. 515.) [J. S. M.] 
ENGUE''SIS (iyyi7}(ris). [Matrimonium.J 
E'NNATA (hvara). [FuNUS.] 

ENOIKIOU DIKE {ivoMlov Si/c??), action 
brought (like our trespass for mesne profts after a 
successful action of ejectment) to recover the rents 
withhold from the owner during the period of his 
being kept out of possession. If the property re- 
covered were not a house, but land (in the more 
confined sense of the word), the action for the 
rents and profits was called Kapnov BIkti. It seems 
from the language of the grammarians, that these 
actions could be brought to try the title to the 
estate, as well as for the above-mentioned purpose. 
Perhaps both the tenement and the intermediate 
profits might be recovered by one suit, but the pro- 
ceeding would be more hazardous, because a failure 
in one part of the demand would involve the loss 
of the whole cause. Thus, the title of a party to 
the land itself might have expired, as for instance 
where lie hold under a lease for a term j yet he 
would be entitled to recover certain bygone profits 
from one who had dispossessed him. Therefore it 
is not iraprohable that the Bimi and fcap. might 
in practice he confined to those cases whore the 
rents and profits only were the subject of claim. 
We are told that, if the defendant, after a judg- 
ment in one of these actions, still refused to give 
satisfaction, ah ovaias d'ucr} might be commenced 
against him, of which the effect was, that the 
plaintiff obtained a right to indemnify himself out 
of the whole property of the defendant. Schumann 
ohserves, that this was a circuitous proceeding, 
when the plaintiff might take immediate steps to 
execution by means of entry and ejectment. His 
conjecture, however, that the obcrlas BIkt) was in 
ancient times an important advantage, when real 
property could not in the first instance be taken in 
execution, is probably not far from the truth, and 
is rapported by analogy to the laws of other 
nations, which, being (in the infancy of civiliza- 
tion) ftoed by the landowners only,*hear marks 
of a watchful jealousy of any encroachment upon 
their rights. He reifiarks also, that the giving to 
the party the choice between a milder and a more 
stringent remedy, accords with the general tenor 
and spirit of the Athenian laws. We may add, 
that our own law fiimishes an illustration of this, 
viz., where the plaintiff has obtained a judgment, 
he has the option of proceeding at once to execu- 
tion, or bringing an action on the judgment? 
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though with ns the latter measure is considered 
the more vexatious, as it increases the costs, and is 
rendered less iieccssax’y hy the facility with which 
executions can bo levied. At Athens the i^ovXrji. 
BlktIj, as it was the ultimate and most efficacious 
remedy, drew with it also more penal consequences, 
as is explained under Embateia, [Meier, AU. 
Proa. p. 749.) [C. K. K.] 

ENOMO'TIA ( iveeuoTia ), [Exeecitus.! 
ENSIS. [Gladius.] 

E^NTASIS (ivraa-is). The most ancient co- 
lumns now existing are remarkable for the extreme 
diminution of the shaft between its lower and upper 
extremity, the sides of which, like those of a cone, 
converge immediately and regularly from the base 
to the neck, so that the edge forms a straight line — 
a mode of construction which is wnnting in grace 
and apparent solidity. To correct this, a swelling 
outline, called entasis (Vitmv. iii. 2, iv. 3), was 
given to the shaft, which seems to have been the 
first step towards combining grace and grandeur in 
the Doric column. 

The original form is represented by the figure on 
the left in the annexed woodcut, which is taken 
froxn the great temple at Posidonia (Paestum), 
which is one of the most ancient temples now re- 
maining j that on the right shows the eiitasis^ and 
is from a building of rather later construction in 
the same city. Two other examples of the same 
style are still to be seen in Italy, one belonging to 
an ancient temple at Alba Fucinensis (Piranesi, 
Mapnif. de"' Rom. tav. 31. fig, 6), and the other 
at Borne, on the sepulchre of C. Publicius. (/6. 
%. ^) 



In the example at Paestum the greatest devia- 
tion which the curved edge of the column mtikes 
from the straight ^ line of the cone of which the 
pillar may he considered as a part, is at about the 
middle of the height, but it still keep within the 
line of a porpendicnlar drawn fre^ the circumfer- 
ence ^of the base ; or, in other words, the column 
is thickest at the base : both these properties are 
clearly shown hy the dotted lines in the woodwt 
(Comp. Stieglitz, ArcMpt dp vol i, 

p. laL) [aR] 
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EO'RA. [Aeora.] 

EPANGE'^LIA (iTrajyeXia). If a citizen of 
Atliens had incm-red ari/xi'a, the privilege of taking 
part or speaking in the public assembly was for- 
feited [Atimia]. But as it sometimes might 
happen that a person, though not formally declared 
^Tigos, had committed such crimes as would, on 
accusation, draw upon him tins punishment, it was 
of course desirable that such individuals, like real 
^rigoi, should be excluded from the exercise of the 
rights of citizens. Whenever, therefore, such a 
person ventured to speak in the assembly, any 
Athenian citizen had the right to come forward in 
the assemhiy itself (Acscliiii. c. Tiinureh. p. 104), 
and demand of him to (jstablish his right to speak 
by a trial or examination of his conduct {doicifxaala 
rod 0iov}^ and this demand, denouncement, or 
threat, was called iircLyyekia^ or 4'n-ayyehia Soja^ 
fiatrias. The impeached individual was then com- 
pell(‘d to desist from sjieaking, and to submit to a 
scrutiny into his conduct (Pollux, viii. 43 ; Suidas, 
A’, zj. bTrayyekia), and if he was convicted, a formal 
declaration of ari/nia followed. 

Some writers hav(‘ confounded the ^vayy^kla 
with doKifiaala, and considered the two words as 
synonyms ; but from the statements inude above, 
it IS evident that the BoicLfiairla is tlic actual trial, 
while the krrayyck'm is only the threat to subject 
a man to the So/ctgafrta : hence the ex]>r(‘.s.sion 
4Trayy4kkciv So/agafria^'. (Schomann, J)e Cumit. 
p. 23*2. note 8 , transl.) Other writ(‘rs,siiclt as liar* 
pocratiim and Suidas, do not huliicieutly distinguish 
between irayyskiot, and ; the latter is an 

acensution against pensons who, though they had 
hmi (IfeliLTvil nevertheless v<‘iitured to 

asRume the rights of citizens in the public assem- 
bly ; whereas ivayy^kia uppliiai (uily to those who 
had not yet been convicted of the erimo laid to 
their charge, but were <mly threatened with an ac- 
cusation for the first time* (Meier, yil/. Proc, 
p. 210 j iBchbmanii, Ih (hmit p. 232, note 7, 
transl.) Wachsmuth {lldlm. Alterfhumsk^ vol. ii, 
p. 236, 2 d edit.) secuiis to bo inclimul to consider 
the ^rjropm^ yparp^ to be connected or identical 
with tfic iirayyikta^ but the former, according to 
the definitions of Photius ami Suidas, was in reality 
<|uite a difiereut thing, inuBmuchas it was intended 
to provmit orators from saying or doing unlawful 
things in tlu^ asMeinbly where they had a right to 
come forward; whereas the lii'ay 7 €Afa; was a de- 
nunciation, or a proiniBe to prove that the orator 
had no right at all to speak iu the aRsembly. { L.S,] 

EFARrn (iTrdpiroi), the name of the stand uig 
army itt Arcadia, which was fonm^d to preserve 
the independence of the Arcadian towns, when 
they became united as one state after the defeat 
of tho Spartans at Leuctra* They were 5000 in 
number, and were paid by the state, (Xen* I ML 
vii. 4. § 34, vii, 5. § 3 ; Diod. xv* 62, 67 ; llesych. 
s. impSnrot ; Bejot, in d/ew* de LAmd* das 
Inm-ifh xxxii. p. 234 ; Kellermann, 2M Ite MiUimi 
Amuhm^ p. 44 ; Wiichsmutli, Ilelkn, AlUrtlmmsk 
Yol i. p.203, 2d ed.) 

EPAIJTjIA. [Mathimonium*] 

EPKCTNACTAE (ilwewmKtrtl), a class of 
citizens at Sparta", who are said to have been tho 
ofspring of slarefi and the widows of Bpartdn 
citizens, Theopompiis tells us (Athan. vSl p* 
27!. d) that iu the Messmian war, in conseqi^cc 
(rf tke gjrcat losses which the Spartans sustamed, 
they manded the widows of those who were slain 
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to helots, and that these helots were admitted to 
the citizenship under the name of a-rrevi/aKrcd. 
Diodorus (Mai,' PJxc. FuL p. 1 0) also calls the par- 
tisans of Phalantlms STevmKraL [Partiieniae.J 
(Thirl wall, /lisL of Greece, vol. i. p. 353 ; Muller 
Dor. ill. 3. § 5.) 

EPllEBE'UM. [Gymnasium.] 

EPIIE'BUB (i(f)r}§os), the name of an Athenian 
youth after he had attained the age of 18. (Pollux, 
viii. 105 ; Harpocrat. s. v. ’EmSibres ‘H^f/crai)! 
The state of 4(j)7}§6La lasted for two years, till the 
young men had attained the age of ‘ 20 , when they 
liocame men, and were admitted to share all the 
rights and duties of a citizen, for which the law 
did not proscribe a more advanced ago. That the 
young men, when they became e(p7]€oi, did not re- 
ceive cdl the privileges of full citizens, is admitted 
on all hands ; but trom the assertion of Pollux and 
Ilarpocration, who state that their names were not 
entered in the lexiarchic registers until they had 
completed their 20 th year, that is to say, mitii they 
had gone through the period of ecprjSda, it would 
seem tiiat they were not looked upon as citizens as 
long as they were €(p7]§oi, and that consequently 
they enjoyed none of the privileges of full citizens. 
But we have sufficient ground for believing, that 
the names of young men at tho time they became 
b(p7)§oi, were entered as citizens in the lexiarchic 
registers, for L^murgus (c. Leoemt p. 189) uses tho 
exj>rcssu)ns kcp')]€ory'iyj/€cr6aiaml els rh kTj^tapxi^cdv 
ypap.p.arel()V 4yypd(p€cr0ai as synonymous. The 
statement of Ilarpocration and Photius is therefore, 
probably nothing but a false inference from thef.ict, 
that young men lieforc the completion of their 20 th 
year were not allowed to take an active part in the 
juiblic assembly ; or it may be, that it arose out of 
the law which, as Schomann (De OonuL p. 71, 
transl.) interprets it, prescribed that no Athenian 
should be enrolled in the lexiarchic registers before 
the attainment of tho 18th, or after the completion 
of the 20th year [Docimasia.] From tho oration 
of Demosthenes against Aphobus (p. 844, &c. ; 
compare e. Oneton p. 868 ), we see that some of 
the privileges of citizens were conferred upon young 
men on becoming ^^ 19 : Demosthenes himself, at 
the ago of 18, entered upon his patrimony, and 
brought an action against his guardians ; one Man- 
titheus (Demosth. c. Boeot De Dote, p. 1009) re- 
lates that he married at the ago of 18 ; and these 
facts are stated in such a manner that we must 
infer that their occurrence had nothing extra- 
ordinary, but were in accordance with the usual 
custom. 

Before a youth was enrolled among the ephebi, 
he had to undergo a BoKtpLao'la, tlia object of which 
was partly to ascertain whether he was the son of 
Athenian citizens, or adopted by a citizen, and 
partly wbether his body was sufficiently developed 
and strong to undertake tho duties which now de- 
volved upon him* (Aristoph. 533, with the 
Bchol ; Demosth* c. Ondor. p. 86‘8 ; Xen. DeRep. 
Aik c* 3. § 4 ; Plato, Onto, p. 51, with Stall- 
baum’s note p. 174* Eng. traiml.) Schbmann (Ic.) 
believes that this Soaigaerfa only applied to oiphans, 
but Aristophanes and Plato mention it in such a 
general way, that there seemi to be no ground for 
such a supposition. After tho So/cigacrla tho young 
men recorved in the assembly a shield and a lance 
( Aristot. BlafpoemL t>. AoKip.ix(ria ) ; but 
those Yrhose fathers had fallen in the defence of 
their country, received a complete suit of aimour 
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in tlie tlieatre. (Aeschiii. c. CtesipJi. p. 75, ed. StepE.; 
Plato, AfewCT. p. 249, with Stallbaum’s note.) It 
seems to have been on this occasion that the 
took an oath in the temple of Artemis 
Aglauros (Demosth. De Fats. Leg. p, 438 ; Pollux, 
Tiii. 106), by which they pledged themselves never 
to disgrace their arms or to desert their comrades ; 
to fight to the last in the defence of their country, 
its altars and hearths ; to leave their country not in 
a worse but in a better state than they found it ; 
to obey the magistrates and the laws ; to resist all 
attempts to subvert the institutions of Attica, and 
finally to respect the religion of their forefathers. 
This solemnity took place towards the close of the 
year {ii/ dpxaipecrla.s), and the festive season boro 
the name of (Isaeus, JjooZ/od. c. 28 ; 

Demosth. c. LcocJiar. p. 10 ‘J2.) The extcmal dis- 
tinction of the i(p7]€oi consisted in the and 

the '/reVacros. (Plemsterhuis, ad Folluc. x. 164.) 

During the two years of the i<p7]Bda, which may 
be considered as a kind of apprenticeship in arms, 
and in Avliich the young men prepared themselves for 
the higher duties of lull citizens, they were gene- 
rally sent into the country, under the name of 
TrepiVoAoj, to keep watch in the towns and for- 
tresses, on the coast and frontier, and to perform 
other duties which might bo necessary for the pro- 
tection of Attica. (Pollux, viii. 106 ; Piiotius, s. v. 
riepixoAoy ; Plato, De Leg. vi. p. 760, c.) [L. S.] 

EPIlKGhySlS (4(l>iiy7](ns). [Endeixis.] 
EPHEhSIA {4(f>4(na), a great panegyris of the 
lonians at Ephesus, the ancient capiUil of the 
lonians in Asia. It was held every year, and had, 
like all panegyreis, a tw'ofold character, that of a 
bond of political union among the Greeks of the 
Ionian race, and that of a common worship of the 
Ephesian Artemis, (Dionys. Hal. Aniiq. Mom. iv. 
p. 220, ed. Sylburg ; Stralio, xiv. p. 630.) The 
Ephosia continued to be held in the time of Thu- 
cydides and Stobo, and the former compares it 
(iii. 104) to tlie ancient panegyris of Delos 
[Delia], wliere a great number of the lonians 
assemliled with their wives and childi*eii, Ke- 
speciing the pfirticulars of its celebration, we only 
know that it was accompanied with much mirth 
and feasting, and that mystical sacrifices were of- 
fered to the Ephesian goddess. (Strabo, L o.) That 
games and contests formed likewise a chief part of 
the solemnities is clear from Hesychius (a. who 
calls the Ephesia an ^yhp ixi^apris. (Compare 
Pans, vii 2. § 4 j Muller, Dor. ii. .9. § 8 j Bockh, 
Corp, Inscript ii. n. 2909.) 

From the manner in which Thucydides and 
Strabo speak of the Ephesia, it seems that it was 
only a panegyris of some lonians, perhaps of those 
who lived in Ephesus itself and Its vicinity, 
Thucydides seems to indicate this by comparing it 
with the Delian panegyris, which likewise con- 
sisted only of the lonians of the islands near 
Delos ; and Strabo, who calls the great national 
panegyris of all the lonians in the Panionium the 
KoiP^i Tra,vi}yvpLs rm ^^Fphos to the Ephesia 

simply the name Trap'fjyvpis. It may, however, 
have existed ever since the time when Ephesus was 
the head of the Ionian colonies in Asia. [E. S.l 
lyPHESJS m^ens). [Appellatio.I 
EPHESTKIS (i<pe<rrpis). [Amjctus.] 
ETHETAB the name of certain 

judges at Athens. They were fifty-one in number, 
selected from noble families {^^picrripdifjp alpe64pT$s)^ 
and more than fifty years of age. They fiinncd a 
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tribunal of great antitpiity, so much so, indeed, 
that Pollux (viii. 1 25), ascribed their institution to 
Draco; moreover, if wc can depend upon the au- 
thority^ of Plutarch (Solon, c. 1.9), one of Solon’s 
laws (ii^opes) speaks of the courts of the Ephetuo 
and Aroiopagus as co-existent before the time of 
that legislator. Again, we are told by Pollux 
(1. a), the Ephetae formerly sat in one or other of 
the five courts, according to the nature of the 
causes they had to try. In historical times, how- 
ever, they sat in /bur only, called respectively the 
court hy the Palladium (rh dxl Tla\XaS'i(p), by the 
Delphinium (th irl AeKfpipicp), by the Prytaneiimi 
(rh enl ILpvrapdcp), and the court at Phreatto or 
Zea (rb ip ^^pearro?). At the first of those courts 
they tried cases of unintentional, at the second, of 
intentional but justifiable homicide, such as slay- 
ing another _ in self-defence, taking the life of an 
adulterer, killing a tjuunt or a nightly robber. 
(Plat. Leg. ix. p. 874.) At the Prytaneium, liy a 
strange custom, somewhat aiialogims to the imposi- 
tion of a dcodand, they passed sentence upon the 
instruiuent of murder when tlie ptTpetrator of the 
act was not known. In the court at Phreatto, on 
the sea-shore at the Peiraeeus, they tried suth jicr- 
sons as were chargu‘d with wilful murder during 
a temporary exile for miintentional homicide, lii 
cases of this sort, a defendant pleaded his cause on 
board ship (tt?? yfjv p.^} anrdpepos)^ the judges 
sitting close by bim on shore. (Dem. e. Ar/Voc/*. 
p. 644.) Now we know that the jurisdiction In 
cases of wilful rnnrdi'r was hj Solon’s laws entnistiA 
to the court of the Ar(*iopagns, which is mentioned 
by Demosthenes {L e.) in connection with the four 
courts in which the Ephetae sat. Moreover, Draco, 
in his 77mm, spoke of the Dphetm onlg, though 
the jurisdiction of the Aroiopagus in cases of 
murder is admitted to have been of great antkjuity. 
Hence Miillcr (Etmcmd. § 65) c<mj<‘eture8 that 
the court of the Aroiopagus was anciently included 
in the five courts of the Ephetae, and infers, more- 
over, tlm early existence of a senate at Athens, 
resembling the Gerousia at Sparta, and invested 
with the jurisdiction in cases of homicide. (1'hirl- 
wall, /Asf. ofUrccee, vol. ii. p. 41.) The name of 
Ephetae given to the members of this council was, 
as he conceives, rather derived from their granting 
a licence to avenge blood (ol iipiactt apdpO(l>6pq> 
rhp cipdpifjXdTYip) than their being appealed to, or 
froni the transfer to tliora of a jurisdiction whiidi 
before the time of Draco bad belonged to the 
kings. (Pollux, L 0 .) If this hypothesis be tine, 
it becomes a cfucstion, why and w-ben was this 
separation of the courts made ? On this sulijtH't 
Muller adds, that when an act of liowicide was 
not punished by death or perpetual banishnnmt, 
the perpetrator had to reciu've expiation. [Kxsi- 
LiUM.J ^ Now the atonement for blood and the 
purification of a shedder of blood eamc under the 
sacred law of Athens, the knowledge of which %vas 
confined^ to the old nobility, even after they had 
lost their political power. [Kxeoetak.] * Con- 
sequenUy the administration of the j%hte of ex- 
piation could not be taken away from them, and 
none hut an aristocratical court like that of the 
il%>hetae would be competent to grant permission 
of expiation for homicide, and to preside over the 
coremonies connected with it. Accordfcgly, timt 
court retained the right of decision in actions for 
manslaughter, in which a temporary flight was 
followed by expiation, and algo in of jhtstifi- 
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able bomicide, whether from the similarity of the 
latter (as regards the guilt of the perpetrator) to 
acts of accidental homicide, or as requiring a like 
expiation. (Plat. Leg. ix. pp. 864, 875.) For 
acts of wilful murder, on the other hand, the 
punishment was either death or an^vyla, and 
therefore no expiation (icddaparis) was connected 
with the administration of justice in such cases, 
so that there could he no objection against their 
being tried by the court of the Arciopagus, though 
its members did not of necessity belong to the old 
aristocracy. 

Such briefly are the reasons which Muller 
alleges in support of this hypothesis, and if they 
are yalid there can be little doubt that the separa- 
tion alluded to was effected when the Athenian 
nobility lost their supremacy in the state, and a 
timocracy or aristocracy of wealth was substituted 
for an aristocracy of birth. This, as is well known, 
happened in the time of Solon, 

Lastly, we may remark, that the comparatively 
unimportant and antiquated duties of the Ephetae 
sufficiently explain the statement in Pollux (1. c.), 
that their court gradually lost all respect, and be- 
came at last an object of ridicule, [R. W.] 

EPI-II'PPIUM (a(rrpd§7), i<piTrviov,i<(>t7r7r€ioj/\ 
a saddle. Although the G-reeks occasionally rode 
without any saddle (M ij/iXov Ta-Trou, Xenoph. De 
Eqms. vii, 5), yet they commonly used one, 
and from them the name, together with the thing, 
was borrowed by the Romans. (Varni^e Re Rust. 
ii. 7 ; Caes. B, G. iv. 2; Hor. Epist. i. 14. 43 ; 
Gellius, V. 5.) It has indeed been asserted, that 
the use of saddles was unknown until the fourth 
century of our era. But Ginzrot, in his valuable 
work on the history of carriages (vol. ii. c. 26), 
has shown, both from the general practice of the 
Egyptians and otlier Oriental nations, from the 
pictures preserved on the walls of houses atHercu- 
lanomn, and from the expressions eraployt'd hy J. 
Caesar and other authors, that the term “ephip- 
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piuin ” denoted not a mere horse cloth, a skin or 
a flexible covering of any kind, but a saddle-tree, 
or frame of wood, which, after being filled witb a 
stuffing of wool or cloth, was covered with softer 
materials, and fastened by means of a girth {cingu- 
lum., zona) upon the hack of the animal. The 
ancient saddles appear, indeed, to have been thus 
far different from ours, that the cover stretched 
upon the hard frame was probably of stulfed or 
padded cloth rather than leather, and that tlio 
saddle was, as it were, a cushion fitted to the 
horse’s back. Pendent cloths {(TTpeogara^ strata) 
were always attached to it so as to cover the sides 
of the animal ; but it was not provided with stir- 
rups. As a substitute for the use of stirrups the 
horses, more particularly in Spam, were taught to 
kneel at the word of command, when their riders 
wished to mount them. See the preceding figure 
from an antique lamp found at Herculaneum, and 
compare Strabo, iii. 1. p. 436, ed. Sieh. ; and Siliiis 
Italicus, X. 465. 

The saddle with the pendent cloths is also ex- 
hibited in the annexed coin of Q. Lahienus. 



The term “ Epliippinm ” was in later times in 
part supplanted by the word “sella,” and the more 
specific expression “ sella cquestris.” [J. Y.] 
E'PHOBI C'Ecjiopoi). Magistrates called 
or “ Overseers ” were common to many Dorian 
constitutions in times of remote antiquity. Cyrono 
and the mother state of Thera may be mentioned 
as examples : the latter colonized from Laconia in 
early ages, and where, as we are told, the ephors 
were i. e. gave their name to their year 

of office. (Horacl. Pont 4.) The ephoralty at 
Sparta is classed by Herodotus (i. 65) among the 
institutions of Lycurgus. Since, however, the 
ephori are not mentioned in the oracle which con- 
tains a general outline of the constitution ascribed 
to him (Plut Lycurg. 6), we may infer that no 
new powers were given to them by that h'gislator, 
or in the age of which he may be considered the 
representative. Another account refcTs the insti- 
tution of the Spartan ephoralty to Thcopompiis 
(b, <j. 770 — 720), who IS said to have founded 
this office with a view of limiting the authority of 
the kings, and to ha\e justified the innovation by 
remarking that “ he handed down the royal power 
to bis descendants more durable, because he had 
diminished it.” (Aiistot. Pohlt v.^ 9.) The in- 
consistency of these accounts is still farther com- 
plicated by a speech of Cleomenes 11 L, who is re- 
presented to have stated (Pint. Ckom. 10) that the 
ephors were originally appointed by the kinjs, to 
act for them m a judicial capacity (Trphsrh icpiyew) 
during their absence from Sparta in the first Mes- 
senian war, and that it was only by gradual 
usurpations that these new magistrates had made 
themselves paramount even over the kings them- 
selves* Now, according to some authorities (Thiii- 
wall, EiM. of Greece^ vol. i. p. 353), Poly dorus, the 
colleague of Theopompus, and one of the kings 
under whom the first Messenian war (b. o. 743 — > 
723) was completed, appropriated part of the 
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conquered Messenian territory to tTie augmentation 
of the number of portions of land possessed by the 
Spartans — an augmentation wliicli implies an in- 
crease in the number of Spartan citizens. But the 
epliors, as we shall see hereafter, wore the repre- 
sentatives of the whole nation, and therefore, if in 
till' reign of Thcopompiis the franchise at Sparta 
was extended to a new class of citizens who never- 
tlieless were not placed on an equality with the 
old ones {u7ro/xelopes\ the ephors would thencefor- 
ward stand in a new position with respect to the 
kings, and the councillors (ot yepopres) who wore 
elected from tlie higher class. Moreover, it is 
not iinprohahle that, during the absence of the 
kings, the ephors usurped, or had conferred upon 
them, powers which did not originally belong to 
them ; so tliat, from both these causes, their 
authority may have been so far altered as to lead 
to the opinion tliat the creation of the office, and 
not merely an extension of its powers, took place 
during tlie nn'gn of Theopoinpns. Again, as Thirl- 
wuli ohscunes, if the extension of the ephoralty 
was comiectod with tlie admission of an inferior 
class of citizens to the fraiieliise, tlie comparison 
wliich Cicmo {/Je /m//. iii. 7, JJa Jivp. ii. ib‘1) 
draws bctweim the ephoralty and the Homan 
trilmnate would ho more ajiplieahle than he him- 
scll suspected, and would throw a light on the 
seeming c{)utra diction of the ephors being all- 
powerful, thongli the class which they more (‘.spe- 
cially represented enjoyed only a limited fran- 
chise. ” [ Hist. ofOUewe^ Tol. i. p. 356.) But after 
all, t!u‘ various accounts which we have been consi- 
dering merely show how dilferent were the opi- 
nions, and how little historical the statements, 
ahout the origin of the cjihoralty. (Muller, 
X)(i)hn.% iii. c. 7 ; and sec Clinton, F, //. vol, i. 
Appendix 6.) 

We therefore proceed to investigate the func- 
tions and authority of tlie (‘pbors in historical times, 
after first ohseming that their office, considered as 
a counterpoise to the kings and council, and in tlnat 
res{i(*ct peculiar to Sparta alone of the Dorian states, 
would have been altogether inconsist(*iit with the 
constitution of T.(ycurguH, and that their gradual 
usurpations and encroachments w'crc facilitatt'd by 
the vague and indefinite nature of their duties. 
I'heir number, five, appears to luive been always 
the same, and was prohuhly connected with tlic 
five divisions of tlic town of Sparta, namely, the 
four /ca'juai, Limnac, Mesoa, Pi tana, Cynosura, and 
the ndAis or city propf>r1y so called, around which 
the lay. {Philoiog, voL ii, p. 52.) 

Th(*y were eh‘Ctod from and by the people 
aTTavrtjov)^ without any qualification of age or 
property, and witJioiit undergoing any scrutiny {ot 
'raxdrres') ; so that, as Aristotle remarks {Foiii. ii, 
7 ), the 5%os‘ enjoyed through tlx'm a participa- 
tion in the higlu'st magistracy of the state. The 
precise mode of their (lection is not known, hut 
Aristotle (/.e.) spe-aks cd’ it as being very puerile ; 
and Plato {Leg, Iii. p. 60*3) describes their office 
as ^yyh^ riljs KXrjpwr^s dvpdpLecos, words which 
may apply to a want of a directing and discrimin- 
ating principle in the <‘Iector.s, without of noccssity 
implying an election by lot. They entered txpoii 
oflieo at the autumnal solstice, and the fir-stin rank 
of the five gave his name to the year, which wfts 
called after him in all ci\il transactions. (Miilhu*, 
Dor. iii, 7 . § 7 .) Their meetings were held in th^ 
nublie building called hpxewp^ which in some reP 
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spects resembled the Prytaneiiim at Athens, as 
being the place where foreigners and ambassadors 
were entertained, and where, moreover, the ephors 
took their meals together. (Paiisan. iii. II. §2.) 

The ephors also possessed judicial authority, 
on wliich subject Aristotle {PoliL iii. 1) remarks 
that they decided in civil suits (Shmi rStp avfxSo- 
Xalo>v), and generally in actions of groat im- 
portance (tcpiascap fieydXcop K^pioL^ PolU. ii. 6) : 
whereas the council presided over capital crimes 
(6f/cai cpopiKcri). In this arrangement we see an 
exemplificiition of a practice common to many of 
the ancient Greek states, according to which a 
criminal jurisdiction was given to courts of aris- 
tocratic composition, vvhile civil actions were de- 
cided by popular tribunals. [Compare Ephbtae 
and Areiofagus,] But with this civil jurisdiction 
was united a cen.suiiul authority, such as was pos- 
sessed by the ephors at Cyrene : for example, the 
ephors punished a man for hav ing brought money 
into the state (Pint. Lysan. 1.9), and others for in- 
dohuice. (Scliol. ud Thuei/d. i. 34.) Wo are told 
also, that they inspected the clothing and the bed- 
ding of the young men, (Athcn. xii. p. 550.) 
Moreover, something like a supeiintendeiice over 
the laws and their execution is implied in the lan- 
guage of the edict, which tlu'y puhlislu'd on eiiteriug 
upon their office, ordering the citizens to shave 
the upper lip (jUiWouca), L e. to he sulunissivi', and 
to obi'y the laws."” Now the symbolical and archaic 
character of this expression seems to prove that the 
epliors exerci.sed hucIi a gtuieral superintendence 
from V(‘ry early times, and there can be no doulit 

that in the hands of aide men, it would alone 
prove <an iiistrimumt of unlimited power,” (Thiii- 
wall, I/iai ofGreec(\ voL i, p. 355.) 

Their jurisdiction and power were still fartluT 
increased by the privilege of instituting scrutinies 
(etiOvpui) into the conduct of all the magistrates, 
on which Aristotle Q^olU. ii. 6, § 1 7) observi's that 
it was a very great gift to the ephoralty {rovro Zl 
Tp ic^wpeitp jiieya Xiap rh Zdipop), Nor were they 
oliligcd to wait till a magi-strate had completed his 
term of office, sinct‘, even before its termination, 
tliey might exercise tlie privilege of deposition 
(Xcn. Dd Me, Lac. viii, 4.) Even tlie kings tliem- 
selves could be bi'ought before their tribunal (as 
Cleonienes was for bribery, ZaspodoKia, Herod, vi. 
32), though they were not obliged to answer a 
summons to appear there, till it hud been repeated 
tliroc times. (Plut, (Pom. 10.) In extreme caH(‘s, 
the ephors were also competent to lay an accusation 
against the kings as well as the other inagi.stral(*.«, 
and bring them to a capital trial bi'fore tlu‘ great 
court of justice, (Xen. L c. ; Heu-ud, vi. 35.) 
If tliey sat as judges themsedves, they vvere only 
able, according to Muller, to impoS(‘ a fim*, and 
compel immediate payment ; but they wi‘re not in 
any case, great a.s was their judicial authority, 
bound by a written code of laws. (Aristot, PoliL 
ii. 6.) 

In later times the jiower of the ephors was 
peatly iucrcased ; and this increase npiuuiw to 
have been principally owing to the fact, that tiny 
put theniscdvi's in connection with tin* asaemhly of 
the people, convwicMl its meetings, laid nmuisures 
before it, and were, constituted its agents and re- 
presentatives. When this cotmcjction arose is 
matter of conjecture ; soma refer the origin of it to 
Astcropufl, one of the first ephors to whom the ox- 
tension of the powers of the ephoralty is ascrihe«3^ 

M II 
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and wlio is said to liave lived manj^ yc*ars after the 
time of Thcopompus ; probahlj about b. c. 560. 
That it was not known in early times appears from 
the circumstance that the two ordinances ot the 
oracle at Delphi, which regulated the asscinhl}-^ of 
the people, made no mention of the functions of the 
ephors. (Thirlvvall, vol. i. p. 356.) It is clem*, 
however, that the power which sncli a connection 
gave, would, more than any thing else, enalde 
them to encroach on the royal authority, and niako 
themselves viitiially supremo in the state. Ac- 
coidinglj', we find that they transacted business 
■with foreign <'iii]hassadors (lleiod. ix. 8) ; dis- 
missed them from the state (Xen. Hall, ii. 1 3. § 1 5) ; 
decided upon the government of dependent cities 
(Xen. Hell. lii. 4. g 2) ; subscrihed in the presence 
of other persons to treaties of peace (Tliucyd. v. 10), 
and in the time of war sent out troops when they 
thought necessary. (Herod, ix. 7.) In all ^ those 
capacities the ephors acted as the representatives of 
the nation, and the agents of the public assembly, 
being in fact the executive of the state. Their au- 
thority in this respect is further illiisti-atcd by the 
fact, that after a declaration of war, they entrusted 
the arniy to the king, or some other general, who 
leceivcd from tliem instructions how to act ; sent 
hack to them for fresh instructions, were restmined 
by them through the atteiulaiico of extraordinary 
pieniputentiaries, were recalled by means of tlic 
scytale, summoned before a judicial triliunal, and 
tlieir first duty after return was to visit the office 
of the ephors.” (MuHt, Dor. rol. ii. p. 127.) 
Another striking proof of this representative cha- 
racter is given by Xenophon {l)e Hop. Jjic. 15), 
who informs us, ’that the ephors, acting on lielialf 
of the state (ffirep irdA^^tys), received from tlie 
kings every mouth an oath, by which the latter 
bound themselves to rule according to law ; and 
that, in return for this, the state engaged, through 
the ephors, to maintain imshalcen the autliority of 
tile kings, if they adhered to their oath. 

It has been said that the ephors encroached upon 
the royal authority ; in conmc of time the kings 
became completely under their control. For ex- 
ample, they fined Agesilaus (Tlut. 5) on 

the vague charge of trying to make hiniself popular, 
and interfered oven with the domestic arrangements 
of other kings ; moreover, as we arc told by 
Thucydides (i. 131), they could even impi’kon the 
kings, as they did Pausanias. Wo know also that 
in the field the kings were followed by two ephors 
who belonged to tlie council of war ; the three 
who remained at homo received the booty in 
charge, and paid it into the treasury, which was 
under the auperintendemie of the whole College of 
Five. But the ephors had still another preroga- 
tive, based on a religious foundation, which enabled 
them to effect a temporary deposition of the kings. 
Once in eight years (6f 'heap iv-phX as we are told, 
they chose a calm and cloudless night to observe 
the heavens, and if there was any appearance of a 
falling meteor, it was believed to be aslgii that the 
gods were displeased with the kings, who were ac- 
cordingly suspended from their fuactlons until an 
oracle allowed of their restoration. (Plui 
lb) The outward symbols of supreme authority 
also were assumed by the ephors ; and they alone 
kept their seats while the kings passed ; whereas it 
was not considered below the dignity of the kings 
to rise in honour of the ephors, (Xen, Pe R<^, 
Lae. 15.) 
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The position which, as we have shown, the 
ephors occupied at Sparta, will explain and justify 
the statement of Muller, “ that the cplioralty was 
the moving element, the principle of change in the 
Spartan constitution, and in the end, the cause of 
its dissolution.” In confirmation of this opinion 
we may cite the authority of Aristotle, who ob- 
serves, that from the excessive and absolute power 
(Jcroi 6papvos) of the ephors, the kings were obliged 
to court them (^rj/iaycaysTp), and cwentually the 
government became a democracy instead of an 
aristocracy. Their relaxed and dissolute mode of 
life too {(Lvupivri Slaira), he adds, was contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution ; and we may rernaik 
that It was one of the ephors, Epitadeius, who fiiht 
carried through the law permitting a free inherit- 
ance of property in contravention of the regulation 
of Lycurgus, by which an equal share in the com- 
mon territory was secured to all the citizens. 

The change, indeed, to which Aristotle alludes, 
might have been described as a transition from an 
aristocracy to an oligarchy ; for we find that in 
later timc.s, the ephors, instead of being dema- 
gogues, invariably supported oligarchical principles 
and privilege, s. The case of Cinacloii, b. c. 3,96, is 
an instance of this ; and the fact is apparently so 
iiiconsistent with their being representatives of the 
whole community, and as much so of the lower 
{vTrojxAoP€$) as of the higher (l^poioi) class of 
citizens, that Wachsmiitli supposes the from 

and by whom the ephors tverc chosen, to mean the 
whole body of f^rivUeged or patrician citizens only, 
the most eminent (jcaXol nhya.Qoi') of whom were 
elected to serve as yepovres. This supposition is 
not itself improbable, and would go far to explain 
a great difficulty ; but any analysis of the argu- 
ments that may be urged for and against it is pre- 
cluded by our limits. (See Thirlwall, vol. iv, 
p. 377.) We only add that the ephors became at 
last tlioroiiglily identified .with all opposition to the 
e.vtension of popular privileges. 

For this and other reasons, when Agis and 
Cleomenos undertook to restore the old constitu- 
tion, it was neccssaiy for them to ovci'throw the 
ephoralty, and accordingly Cleomoues murdered the 
ephors for the time being, and abolished the office 
(b. c, 225) ; it was, however, restored imdi'r the 
Romans. ^ [R. W.] 

KPRBATAE (eTri^arai), soldiers or marines 
appointed to defend the vcbsels in the Athenian 
navy, were entirely distinct from the rowers, and 
also from the land soldier.s, such as hoplitae, pel- 
tasts, and cavalry. (Xen. fielL i. 2. § 7, v. 1. 
§ 11 ; Ilarpocrat. ' and Hcsych. s. v.) It appears 
that the ordinary, number of epibiitao on board a 
trireme wm.s ten. Dr. Arnold (ad Time. iii. 95) 
remarks that by comparing Time. iii. 95 with cc. 91, 
94, we find three hundred cpibalae as the comple- 
ment of thirty siiips, and also by comparing ii. 92 
with e. 102 , we find four hundred as the comple- 
ment of forty ships ; and the same proportion rt*- 
sults from a coin]>arition of iv. 76 ivith c. 101. In 
Thucydides vi 42, we find seven hundred ejiihutae 
for a lleot of oneiiundred ships, sixty of which were 
equipped in the ordinary way and forty had troops 
on board. In consequence of the number of heavy- 
armed men too KarakSyav on the expedition, 
the Athenians appear to have reduced the number 
of regular epibatao from ten to seven. The number 
|pf forty opilmtao to a ship mentioned by Herodotus 
15), Dr, Arnold Justly remarks (7. a), **bo- 
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longs to the earlier state of Greek naval tactics, 
when victory depended more on the number and 
prowess of the soldiers on board than on the 
manoeuvres of the seamen (Thuc. i. 49) ; and it was 
in this very point that the Athenians improved the 
system, hy decreasing the number of eVigdrai, and 
relying on the more skilful maiiagemeut of their 
vessels.” 

The epibatae were usually taken from^ the 
Thetes, or fourth class of Athenian citizens 
(Thuc. VI. 42) ; hut on one occasion, in a season 
of extraordinary danger, the citizens of the higher 
classes (e/c Kara\6yov) were compelled to serve as 
epibatae. (Time. viii. 24.) 

The term is sometimes also applied by the Ho- 
man writers to the marines (Ilirt. de Bell. Alcj‘. 

1 ], Bell. Afrio. ()?>) ; but they are more usually 
called (iasAarii mUitcs. The latter term, however, ; 
is also ajiplied to tlio rowers or sailors as well as 
the marines (classiarioi'iim remi(jlo vehi, Tac. Ann. 
xiv. 4). 

EPIBLE'MA (iTrieXrjfjLa:). [Amictus.] 

EPTBOLE (€-/ri§oK7]\ a fiiio imposed by a 
magistiate, or otlier olHcial person or body, for a 
miadcni(‘anour. The various magistrates at Athens 
liad (each ni his own department) a summary penal 
jurisdiction ; i.e. for certain olTences they might 
iullict a pecuniary mulct or fine, not exceeding a 
fixed amount ; if the oflfendcr deserved further 
punish merit, it was their duty to bring him before 
a judicial tribunal. Thus, incase of an injury done 
to orphans or heiresses, the archou might fine the 
parties, or (if the injury were of a serious nature) 
bring thorn before the court of Xloliaea. (Dem. 
c. J\JacarL p. 1076.) Upon any one who made a 
disturbance, or otherwise misbehaved himself in the 
public assembly, the proedri might impose a fine of 
fifty drachms, or else bring him for condign pimi.sh- 
ment before the senate of 500, or the next as- 
senihlj’. (Aesch. c. Timar. 35, Bckk.) The senate 
of 500 were competent to fine to the extent of 500 
dnudinis. (Dem. c. Rumj. and Mnes,. p. 1152 j 
S(‘(‘ also Dem. c. p. 572.) 

Tlie magihtralo who imposed the fine 
iTrSSaki) had not the charge of levying it, but was 
obliged to make a return thereof to the treasury 
ofiicers {i'inypdi(>6iv or iyypd<pe:tp rols TTpaKroperiu^ 
or iyypd(p€iu drjpoGicp), whereupon, like all 
other penalties and amerciaments, it became (aa we 
should say) a debt of record, to be demanded or 
recovered hy the coHectors. (A each, e. 2'imar. L <?.; 
Dem. c, Nicofif. p. 1251.) If it were made play- 
able to the fund of a temjilc, it was collected by 
the functioimries who had the charge of that fund 
(rafilm). Thm’o might (it seems) be an appeal 
from the sentence of tlie magistrate to a jury or 
superior court. (Meier, Alt. J*roo. pp. 32, 34, 565; 
Schmiann, A?d. *hir. Puh. Grmc. pp. 242, 293.) 

Aa under the old Homan law no jraagistrate could 
impose a fine of more than two oxen and thirty 
sheep, so by the laws of Solon fines were of very 
small amount at Athens. How greatly they in- 
creased afterwards (as money became more plentiful, 
and laws more numerous), and how important a 
branch they formed of the public revenue, may be 
seen from the examples collected by Bockh, Pul. 
Mcon, of Athens^ p. 375, &;c., 2nd cd. 

These e.pilolae are to be distinguished from the 
pcmaltios awarded by a jury or court of law 
p.ara) upon a formal prosecution. There the ma- 
gistrate or other person who instituted the pro- 
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ceeding (for any one might prosecute, Kar7}jopHv)^ 
was said 'rip.Tip.cL iTnypdij/acrdai, as the court or 
jury were said ‘‘to assess the penalty,” 

which always devolved upon them, except where 
the penalty was one fixed hy law (e/r rcav ySpoiv 
^TTiKeifieyT] (7fp.La\ in which case it could not he 
altered, (Aesch. Xlepl ndpa^. 14, Bekk. ; Bern. 
c. 7'heocr. p. 132B ; Harpocr. s. v. ’Ati/^t^tos 
dy6v.) [C. R. K.] 

EriCIIEIROTO'NlA (imx^iporoAa). [Ciiei- 

UOTOMIA.] 

EFICLE'HUS (67rixA.?7por, heiress), the name 
given to the daughter of an Athenian citizen, who 
had no son to inherit his estate. It was deemed 
an object of importance at Athens to preserve the 
family name and property of every citizen. This 
was ciiected, where a man had no child, hy adop- 
tioii (dcnroirjcTis) ; if he had a daughter, 'the in- 
heritance was transmitted through her to a grand- 
son, who would take the name of the maternal 
ancestor. If the father died intestate, the heiress 
had not the choice of a husband, Init was bound to 
marry her nearest relation, not in the asecudiiig 
lino. Upon such person making his claim before 
the archon, whose duty it was iin/ieXe7(T6aL TUiv 
^mKX'hpoiV Hal ray oticay rav i^epTjjxov/Mivay 
(Dem. 0 . Mucuri. p. 1076), public notice was given 
of the claim ; and if no one appeared to dispute it, 
the archon adjudged the heiress to him (STreknacray 
avrtp r^jy eTirlicXripoy). If another claimant ap- 
peared (dp.ptrSrjre^v aur^ rrjs a court wa.s 

held for tho decision of the right {ptaSiKacria rTjs 
iwiK.)^ which was determined according to tlio 
Athenian law of consanguinity (yiyovs leaf dy~. 
Xto’rfiav,) Even where a woman vas already 
morried, her husband was obliged to give her up 
to a man with a better title j and men often put 
away their former wives in order to marry heir- 
esMos. (Dem. a. Onet. argum., c. Plubul p. 1311 ; 
Isacu.s, he Pi/rr. I/e ml. p. 73.) 

A man without male issue might bwpieath Ins 
property ; but if he had a daughter, the devisee 
was obliged to marry her. (Isaeus, Be A mt Ileref 
p. 1.0.) If the daught(T was poor, and the ncfirest 
relative did not choose to marry her, he was bound 
to give her a portion corresponding to his own for- 
tune. (Deiu. 0 . MoeaH. p. 1067.) 

I’he husband of an heiress took her property 
until she had a non of full age (M Sierh 
<rayra\ who was usually adopted into his maternal 
grandfath(‘r’*s family, and took possession of the 
estate. He then became lus mother's legal pro- 
tector (Ki'ipm), and was bound to find her main- 
tenance (fftroy). If there were more sons, they 
shared tho property equally. (Isaetis, Be 
IJered. p. 59, De Oir. Ilend. p. 40 ; Dem. c. llteph. 
pp. 1134, 1135.) 

When there was hut one daughter, she was 
called iTinXiripos M ravrX otnep. If th<ire were 
more they inherited equally, like our eo-parcencrs ; 
and were severally married to ridatives, the nearest 
having tho first choice. (Andoc. Be Mysl p, 117, 
&,c.; I.saeus, OeCir, Ihred. pp.57,5B.) Illegitimate 
sons did not share with tlio daughter, the law 
being ft) elvat hyxicrr^iap hpeap pt,0 
6<rlay. (Dem, e, Macati. p, 1067 : Aristopk 
1652.) ^ 

Tho heiress vrm under the special protection of 
the archon ; and if she was injured by her Iiushand 
, or relatives, or by strangers ejecting her from her, 
estate, the law gave a criminal prosecution agamst' 

H l£ 2 
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tlie offender, called KaKcHicr^ois elaayycXia. (Isacns, 
7Je Pi/rr. Hered. p. 76 ; Meier, Aft. Proc.pp. 269, 
460, 468.) [C. K.K.] 

EPIDAU'RIA. [EI.EUSINIA.] 
EPIDICA'SIA (eTTiniKaaia). [Heres.] 
EPIDEMIURGI. [Demiurgl] 

EPPDOSEIS (i7nd6cr€is)^ were voluntary con- 
tributions, eitlicr in money, arms, or ships, whicli 
were made by the Athenian citizens in order to 
meet the extraordinary demands of the state. 
When the expenccs of the state were greater than 
its revenue, it was usual for the prytanes to sum- 
mon an assembly of the people, and after cx- 
pliining the necessities of the state, to call upon 
tlie citizens to contribute according to their means. 
Those wlio were willing to contribute then rose 
and mentioned what they would give ; while those, 
who were unwilling to gi\e any thing, remained 
silent or retired privately from the assembly. 
(Pint Alcih. 10 , P/ioe. 9 ; Dem, c. Meid. p. 567 ; 
Theophras. Char. 22; A then. iv. p. 168, e.) ^ The 
names of those who had promised to contribute, 
together with the amount of their contriliutions, 
were written on tablets, which were placed before 
the statues of the Eponynii, where they remained 
till the amount was paid. (Isaeus, be Dit'aeo(j. 
p. Ill, ed. Reisk.) 

These epidomL% or voluntary contributions, were 
freijucntly very large. Sometimes the more wealthy 
citizens voluntarily undertook a trierareby, or the 
cxponces of er^uipping a trireme. (Dem. c. Meid. ■ 
p, 566. 23.) Wo read that Pasion furnished ' 
1000 shields, together with five triremes, which he 
equipped at his own cxpence. (Dem. c. Sieph. 
p. 1127. 12.) Chiysippus presented a talent to 
the, state, when Alexander moved against Thehes 
(Djm, G. Phorm. p. 918. 20) ; Aristophanes, the 
son of N icopheraus, gave 30, 000 drachmae for an 
expedition against Cyprus (Lysias, pro Amtoph. 
ho7ik% p. 644) ; Cliaridemns and DiotiniuR, two 
commanders, made a free gift of 800 sliiidds (Dem. 
pro Corori. p. 265, 18) ; and similar instances of 
liberality are mentioned by Biickh {PM. Econ. of 
AfhenSj pp. 586, 587, 2ud. ed.), from whom the 
preceding examples have been taken. (Compare 
i5ch6ma,nn, Pa ComitHs, p. 292.) 

EPIGA'MIA (emyapla). [CiyiTAR (G reek.)] 
EFIGRAPIJEIS (imypaclms). [Eisphora.] 
EPIMELE'TAE (imixfKTjrai)^ the names of 
various magistmtes and functionaries at Athens. 

1. ’ETTi/xeATjiTi^s’ r^s Kom/s rpGcrSSov^ more usu- 
ally called Tapias., the treasurer or manager of the 
public revGuuG. [Tamias.] 

2. ’Etri/ieXTj'ral rm popmv were persons 

chosen from among the Areopagites to take care of 
the sacred olive trees. (Lysias, A rGopag. p. 284. 5.) 

3. “'BmpekrjTa), rov^Epiroplov., were the overseers 
of the emporium* [Emporium.] They were ten 
in number, and were elected yearly by lot, (Ilar- 
pocrat e. u.) They had the entire management of 
the emporium, and had jurisdiction in all breaches 
of the commercial laws, (Dem. c. Laciit. p, 941 . 1 5. 
e, TheoG, p. 1324 ; Dinarch, G.Aristog. pp.Bl, 82.) 
According to Aristotle {apud Ilafpo&raU s, 

it was part of their duty to compel the merchants to 
bring into the city two -thirds of the corn which, 
had been brought by sea into the Attic ompomm ; 
by which W6 leam that only one-third could he 
carried away to other countries from tho port of 
the Peiraeeus. (Bockh, PM. Econ. of Athens^ 
pp, 48, 81, 2ud ed. ; Meier, AU, Proc. p. 86.) 
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4. ’ETTz/xeA'/jral tS>p MucrT')7p£(W3!', wore, in con- 
nection ivitli the king archon, the managers of the 
Eleusiiiian mysteries. They wore elected by open 
vote, and were four in number ; of whom two were 
chosen from the general body of citizens, one 
from the Eumolpidae, and one from the Ceryces. 
(Ilarpocrat and Siiid. s. Dem. c.Jlfeid. p. 570. 6.) 

5. *E7rijaeAi?Tal rSiv vecopicov, the inspectors of 
the dockyards, formed a regular dpx’?, and were 
not an extraordinaiy commission, as appears from 
Demosthenes (c. Euerg. ct Mnes. p. 1 1 45), Aes- 
chines (e. Oesiph. p. 419), and tlie inscriptions 
published by Bockh (Urkunden iihrr da‘f Seen'C'^en 
des Attaches Staaies., Berlin, 1840), in which they 
arc sometimes called ol ^pxovres eV ro7s vewpioLS., 
and their office designated an apx^i. (No. xvi. b. 
104, &c. ; No. X. c. 125 ; No. xiv. c. 122. 138.) 
We Icam from the same inscriptions thattlieir of- 
fice was yearly, and that they were ten in nunilicr. 
It also appears that tlicy were elected by lot from 
those pcr.sons who possessed a knowledge of ship- 
ping. 

The principal duty of the inspectors of the dock- 
yards was to take care of tho ships, and all the 
rigging, tools, &c. (u/cfw';) belonging to them. 
They also had to see that the ships were sea- 
worthy ; and for this purpose they availed them- 
.selves of the services of a Boicipaffr'f^s., who was 
well skilled in .such matters. (Bockh, Jlid. No. ii. 
56.) They had at one time the charge of various 
kinds of military which did not necessarily 

belong to ships, wieh as ciigim'sof war (No. xi. m), 
which were afterwards, however, entrusted to the 
generals liy a decree of the senate and peojile. 
(No. xvi. a. 195.) They had to make out a list of 
all those persons who owed anything to the docks 
(Dem. c. Emrg. et Mim. p. 1145), and also to 
get in what was due. (Id. c. Ami rot p. 612.) 
We also find that they sold the rigging, &c., of 
the fihip.s and purchased new, under tho direc- 
tion of tlie senate, but not on their own respomsi- 
bility. (No. xiv, b, 190, &c,, compared with Nos. 
xiv. xvi. ii.) They had pyepovlav Bimcrri^ptov in 
conjunction with the dTroo-roAeTs in all matters 
connected with their own department. (Dem. c. 
Emrcf. at Mms. p. 1147.) To assist them in dis- 
charging their duties they had a secretary (ypap- 
/xarevs, No. xvi. b. 165), and a public servant (St?- 
/ii6(nos iu rots pmpiois. No. xvi. b, 135). For a 
further account of these inspectors, see Bockh, 
Erkundcti, See. pp. 48—64. 

6. ’’EiripphriTal run (pvX&v^ the inspectors of the 
(pvkal or tribes. [Tribus.] 

EPIRIIbyDIUM. [linEBA.] 

JIPISCET^SIB (McricTj^is), [Martyria.] 

EPPSCUPI (iiriorKOTToi)., inspectors, who were 
sometimes sent by the Athenians to subject state.s. 
Jlarpocmtion compares them to the Lacctlaonioniau 
harmosts, and says that they were also called 
fplfkaK^s. It appears that these Episcopi received 
a salary at the cost of the cities over which they 
presided. ( Aristopb. yi re.s*, 1022, Ac., with Schol; 
Ilarpocrat. «, u. ; Bockh, PM. Econ. of Athens^ 
pp. 156, 238, 2d otl ; Bchomaim, A^itUp Juris 
Pub. Qmec, p. 432. 1 8.) 

EPISTATES (^mcrrdT'jjy), whicbmeans a pei’- 
son placed over any thing, was the name of two 
distinct classes of functionaries in tho Athenian 
state ; namely, of the chairman of the senate and 
assembly of the people, respecting whose duties see 
the articles Bouie and Eccuesu j and also of tb# 
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directors of the public works. CETrio-rara). ruiy 
drjixocricoi/ epyooy.) These directors had different 
iiaiiics, as TeixoTTOioi, the repairers of the walls ; 
Tp47?po7roiOi,the builders of the triremes ; racfypoTroioi, 
the repairers of the trenches, &c. ; all of whom 
were elected by the tribes, one from each : hut the 
most distinguished of these were the reixoiroLoi. 
(Acschm. c. Ctesiph. pp. 400, 422, 425,) Over 
oilier j)ublic buildings a manager of public wmrks 
had the supeiintcndence ; and ix was in this 
capacity that Pericles, and subsequently Lycurgus, 
undertook so many woiks of architecture. In the 
inscriptions relating to the building of the temple 
of Athena Polias, wo hnd eVio-raral inentionc'd. 
(Bdckh, Ecrm. of Athens, p. 203, 2ad ed.) 

Similar authorities Avere appointed for the care of 
the roads, and of the supply of Avatcr {65.^itoioi, 
Acschm. c. Ctrsiph. p. 410 ; eTncrraral rSiv vSdreau, 
Pint. I'liou, 31 ; Schumann, Autiq, Juris Paid. 
Grace, p. 247). 

Tlie directors received the mon<‘y which W'.'is 
necessary for these works from the public tnuisury 
(e/c r^js dioucrjorecoSy Aescliin. e, Glc'^iph. p. 425). 

EPI'STOLA. [CoNSTiTUTioJ 

EPISTOLEUS (eTTtcrroAeh), was the officer 
second in rank in the Spartan fleet, and succeeded 
to the command if any thing happened to the 
yuudpxos or admiral. (Xen. J/ei/. i. L § 23, iv. 
3. § 11, v. 1. § 5, 6; Sturtz, Lea?. Xenoph. s. v.) 
Thus, Avhen the Chians and the other allies of 
Sparta on the Asiatic coast sent to Sparta to tq- 
([uest that Lysander might be again appointed to 
the command of the navy, he was sent with tlio 
title of iiricrrokehs, bocanse the laxvs of Sparta did 
not permit the same person to hold the office of 
mvdpxos twice. (Xen. Ifdi. ii. 1. § 7.) 

EPISTY'^LIUM {iiri(rr6\Lov), is properly, as 
the name implies, the architrave, or lower member 
of au entablature, which lies immediately o\or the 
columns. (Pint. Per. 13; Pans. pas .^. ; Varr. It P. 
iii. 2 ; Festus, s. v. ; comp. Columns, p. 324, a) 
3'he rules for the height of the architrave are given 
hy Vitruvius (iii. 3. s. 5, ed. ScIm.). In the 
host examples of the lloric order, the front of the 
architrave was a plain flat surface, with no carvings, 
hut sometimes ornamented with metal shields af- 
fixed to it over each column, as In the Parthenon, 
where there are also inscriptions between the 
shields. (Sec Lucas’s model.) In the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders it was cut up into two or usually 
three surfaces (fasciae), projecting beyond one 
auotlii'r, the edges of which were afterwards 
decorated with mouldings. (See the woodcuts 
under Columna*) Originally the architrave was 
the main beam, laid along the top of the columns 
to support the roof. When stone was used, a 
natural limit was set to the length of the pieces 
ol* the architrave, and consequently the distance of 
the columns, by the impossibility of obtaining 
blocks of stone or marble beyond a certain size, 
la the temple of Artemis at Ephesus tiie pieces of 
the architrave were so large that Pliny winders 
how they could have been raised to their places. 
(/LX. xxxvl 14. s. 2L) When an intcrcolum- 
niaiioD was of the kind called araoostyle, that is, 
when the columns were more than three diameters 
apart, the epistylium was necessarily made of wood 
instead of ahme (Vitriiv. iii, 2. s, 3. §5. ed, Schn.); 
a construction exoiiiphtled hy the restoration in the 
annexed woodcut (/^aw/mi, vol i p, 1 43) of the 
iiorie portico, which surrounds three sides of the 
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Fonini at Pompeii. The holes seen at the back 
of the frieze received the beams which supported 
an upper gallery. 



Tlic word is sometimes tilso used for tin; whole 
of th(‘ entablature. [P, S.] 

EPITA/Pill UM. [Funus.J 
EPJTlJALA^MiU.M. [Matkimonium.] 
KPITFMIA (^iriripia). (Atiwia.'I 
EPITElEEARCnhyjMATOS PIKE (imrpt.. 
TipapX'hd-tcros BIkt}). [TitiEiiARCHlA.] 
lilPITEOPES GRAPH E (iTrirpon^s ypaepi]), 
[ErmiopUb.] 

E PITTED PUS (^TrirpoTTos), which signifies 
literally a person to whom any thing is given in 
charge (Bern, o Aphoh. i p. 811). 18), occurs, hoAv- 
ever, much more frequently in the sense of a guar- 
dian of oiplian children. Of such guardians there 
Avere at Athens three kinds : first, those appointed 
in the will of the deceased father ; secondly, the 
nt‘xt of kin, whom the law designated as tutores 
legitimi in default of such appointment, and avIio 
required the authorization of the archon to enable 
them to act ; and lastly, such persons as the archon 
selected if there vvero no next of kin living to un- 
dertake the office. The duties of the guardian 
comprehended the education, maiutenancii;, and 
protection of the ward, tlic assertion of bis rig] its, 
and the safe custody and profitable disposition of 
his inheritance during his minority, besides making 
a proper provision for the widow if she remained 
in the house of her late husband. In accordance 
with these, the guardian avus bound to Ujipcar in 
court in all actions in behalf of or against hia ward, 
and give in an account of the taxalde capital 
(rifxYjpcd) when an ^loapopd (the only iiupoKt to 
which orphans avctc liahh'i) Ava.s levied, and make 
the proportionate payment in tin* minor’s name. 
With reference to the disposition of the property, 
tAvo courses were open to the guardian to pursue, 
if the dcc(‘a.scd had left no Avill, or no specific 
directions as to its management, viz., to keep it in 
his own luimls and employ it an he best could for 
the benefit of the minor (Bmmh), or let it out to 
farm to the highest bidder QawBovv rhp oIkw). 
In the former case it seems probable (Bern. c. 
Ouctor. i. p» H6th 17) that a constant control of 
the guardian's proceedings might bo exorcised by 
the archon j and a special law ordained that hfl 
money belonging to 4 minor jhould bo' tested Iti 
m M z 
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innrtgag'es, and upon no account be lent out upon 
the more lucrative but hazardous secmity of bot- 
toxniy. (Suidas, s. v. “'Eyy^Lov.) 

To insure the performance of those duties the 
law ponnitted any free citizen to institute a public 
action, as, for instance, an apagoge or eisangeha 
against a i^uardiau who maltreated his ward 
{KaKiixrsm op(pamv\ or a ypacp^ iirirpoTrrjsr for 
neglect or injury of his person or property ; and the 
punishment, upon conviction, depended entirely 
upon the greater or less severity of the dicasts. 
(Meier, Ait Proc. p. 2,04.) If the guardian pre- 
ferred that the estate should be farmed, the regular 
method of accomplishing this was by making an 
application to the archon, who thereupon let the 
inheritance to the highest bidder, and took care 
that the farmer should hypothecate a sufficient 
piece of ground or other real property to guarantee 
the fulfilment of the contract {a7coTi}xri{jLa). In 
some cases the guardian might be compelled to 
adopt this course or be punished, if the lease were 
irregularly or fraudulently made, by a phasis, 
which, upon this occasion, might he instituted hy 
any free citizen. The guardianship expired when 
the ward had attained his eighteenth year, and if 
the estate had been leased out, the farmer paid iu 
the market-place the capital he had received to 
trade with, and the interest that had accrued 
(Dem. c. Jpliok i. h32. 1); if, however, the in- 
lioritancc had been managed hy the guardian, it 
was from him that the heir received his property 
and the account of his disbursements during the 
minority. In case the accounts were unsatisfactory, 
the heir might institute an action eTrirporiJs against 
his late gustrdian ; this, however, was a mere pri- 
vato lawsuit, in which the damages and epobelia 
only could be lost hy the defendant, to the latter 
of which the plaintiff was equally liable upon fail- 
ing to obtain the votes of a fifth of the dicasts. 
TJiis action was barred by the lapse of five years 
from the termination of the guardianship ; and, if 
the defendant in it died before that time, an action 
/SXixSiis would lie against Jiis roprasentatives to re- 
cover what was claimed from his estate. (Meier, 
Jtt Proc. p. 444, &c,) [J. S. M.] 

EPO BE' LI A (67r«§eA(a), as its etymology im- 
plies, at the rate of one aliolus for a drachma, or 
one in six, was payable on the assessment (rifiTf/JLa) 
of several private causes, and sometimes in a case 
of phasis, by the litigant that failed to obtain the 
votes of one fifth of the dicasts. (Dem. c. Aphob. 
p, 834. 25, <?. Eumj. et ISPmik p, 1158. 20.) It 
is not, however, quite certain that such w’as in- 
variably the case when the defeated suitor was the 
defendmit in the cause (Meier, Ait Proc. p. 730) ; 
though iu two great classes, namely, cross suits 
(avTiypa(pa.t)^ and those iu which a preliminary 
question as to the admissibility of the original 
cause of action was raised’ {’Kapc.ypa.pa.l)^ it may he 
confidently asserted. As tbo object of the regula- 
tion was to inflict a penalty upon Htigiousness, 
and reimburse tiie person that was causelessly at- 
tacked for his trouble and anxiety, the fine was 
paid to the successful suitor in private causes, and 
those cases of phasis in wliich a private citiz'm was 
the party immediately aggrieved. In public ac- 
cusations, in general, a fine of a thousand drachmae, 
payable to the public treasury, or a complete or 
partial disfranchiseinent, supplied the place of the 
epobelia as a punishment for frivolous prosecu- 
tions. [j.aM.j 


EPULONES. 

EPO'MIS (eTTcapis). [Tunica.] 

EPO'NIA (iTTOOpLo). [TIiILOS.] 

EPO^NYAIUS (dvrctij/uyos), having or giving a 
name, was the surname of the first of the nine 
archons at Athens, because his name, like that of 
the consuls at Rome, was used in public records to 
mark the year [Archon]. The expression iirdo- 
pvp .01 raip rjAiicmp, whose number is stated hy 
Suidas, the Etymologiciim Magii., and other gram- 
marians, to have been forty, likewise applies to the 
chicf-archon of Athens. Every Athenian had to 
serve in the army from his IDtli to his OOtli year, 
i, e. dui'ing the archonship of forty archons. Now 
as an army generally consisted of men from tlie 
age of 18 to that of 60, the forty archons under 
whom they had been enlisted, were called i/rd)pv- 
poi rSip pKucicop, in order to distinguish them from 
the eTTciipvfioi tQp cpvXwp. (Compare Demosth. ap. 
Uarpocrat s. n. '’Eitcbpvp.oi, and Bekker, Anecdota, 
p. 245.) At Sparta the first of the five epliors 
gave his name to the year, and was therefore called 
e^opos eircapvpos. (Pans. lii. 11. § 2.) 

It was a very prevalent tendency among the 
ancients in general to refer the origin of their in- 
stitutions to some ancient or faluilous hero (dpx’?* 
y^rps, Demosth. o. MacttrL p. 1072), from whom, 
in most cases, the institiiticm wa,s also hidioved to 
have derived its name, so that the heio became its 
apx'n7^r7]s ^rcdpvpos. In later times new institu- 
tions were often named after ancient lurm's, on 
account of some fabulous or legendary connection 
wliich was thought to exist hotween them and tlu' 
new institutions, and tlie heroes thus became, as it 
were, their patrons or tutelary deities, A striking 
instance of this custom are tlu' mimes of the ten 
I Attic tribes instituted by Clelstheiies, all of which 
were named after some national hero. (Demosth. 
PpHuph. p. 1397, &c. ; Pans. i. 5.) These ten 
heroes who were at Athens, generally called the 
iv<i}vvpoi^ or ir<t}pvpoi rtav (pvK&p, were honoured 
with statues, which stood in the Ccramiciis, near 
the Tliolos. (Pans. i. 5. § 1 ; Suidas and EtyunoL 
Magn. s, 1 }. ’ETcowjUot.) If an Athenian citizen 
wished to make proposals for a new law, he ex- 
hibited them for public inspection in front of these 
statues of the iTrSpvpot^ whence thu! expivssions 
iKdeivai 'irp6(r‘0iv rdip ijctavbpcov^ or vpos robs eVw- 
vbpovs. (Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 59, ed Steph. ; Wolf, 
Prolcp. ad Pcimmih. LepUn, p. 133.) [L. S. j 

EPOPTAE (iTrdTrrai). { Elmusinia.] 

EPULO'NES, who were originally three in 
number {Diunmiri Epiihm'a)., were first created 
in H. c. 196“, to attend to the Epulum Jovis 
(Valor. Max. il 1. § 2 ; Liv. xxxi. 4 ; Gell xii. 
8), and the hantpuds given in honour of tlie otluu' 
gods J which duty had originally belonged to the 
Pontifices. (Liv, xxxiii. 42 ; Cfic, Uc Orat iii. 
19, J)e Ha rasp. Pe.yjom, Hi; Festus, s, v. Ej/o- 
fowos.) Their immher was afterwards incmiM'd 
to seven (Ocll. h 12; Lucan, i, 002), and they 
were called Septemviri hlpuloiu's or Septemviri 
Epuhmum; under which names they are freipicntly 
mentioned in iuscriptious. (Orelli, In scrip. No, 
590, 773, 2259, 22()0, 2305.) .Inlius Caesar 
added throe more (Dion Cass, xllii. 51), hut after 
his time the number appears to have been again 
limited to seven. 

The Epulones formed a eollegmm, and were one 
of the four groat religious corporations at Romo ; 
the other three were those of the Pontifices, Au- 
giirca, and (^^uindecemviri. (Dion Cass. liii. 4 
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Ivi'd. 12 ; Plin. Ep. x. 3 ; Walter, Gescldnhie des 
Rom, Rechis, § 141, 2d ed.) 

ETULUM JOVIS. [Epulones] 

EQUI'RIA, horse-iaces, whicli are said to 
liave been instituted by liomulus in honour of 
Mars, and were celebrated in the Campus Martins. 
(Festns, s, ; Varro, Linp. Lat. vi. 13, Muller.) 
There weie two festivals of tliis name ; of wliich 
one was ccle])rfitcd a. d. III. Cal. Mart., and the 
other prid. Id. Mart. (Ovid, Fad. li. iii. 
519.) If the CampiiE Martius was ovci-flowed by 
the Tiber, the races took place on a part of the 
Moils Coelius, winch was called from that ciicum- 
stance the Martialis Campus. (Festus, a, v. Mart 
Cam} ms.) 

Eh^UITES. The Roman Efiuitcs wore origin- 
ally the horse-soldiei’s of the Homan state, and did 
not form a distinct class or otdo in the common- 
wealth till the time of the Gracchi. Their insti- 
tution is attributed to liomulus, who caused 300 
eqiiitcs, cli\idcd into three centuries, to he dected 
hy the ciu'iac. Each of the old Roman ti ibes, the 
Ritmnes^ Tittes,^ and Lneercs was represented by 
100 eijiiites, and conserpiently each of the 30 
curiae by 1 0 eipiitcs ; ami each of the three cen- 
tuiics boro the name of the tribe which it repre- 
senU'ch The three centuries were divided into 10 
tarmac.^ each consisting of 30 men ; every turnia 
contained JO Kamnes, 10 Titles, and 10 Luceres ; 
and each of these dccurles was commanded by a 
deeuno. The whole body likewise bore the name 
of CeCres.^ who are erroneously regarded by some 
writc'rs simply as the body-guard of the king. 
The commander of the 300 equitca wtis called 
Trihimus Cehrum. (Bionys. ii, 13 ; Varr. L. F v. 
91, cd. Muller ; Plin, iL N* xxxiii. 9 ; Festus, 
s.v. ChUrcs; Liv. i. 13, 15.) [Celejies.] 

To the three hundred cqintes of Romulus, ten 
Alhan turmao were added by Tullus Ilosiilius. 
(Civ. i. 30.) There were consequently now COO 
e(|iiites ; but as the number of centuries was not 
increased, each of these centuries contained 200 
men. Tarquinius Prisons, according to Livy (i. 
3C), wished to establish some new centuries of 
horsemen, and to call tliem by his oivn name, but 
gave up his intention in consequence of the opposi- 
tion of the augur Attus Naviiis, and only douliled 
the number of the centuries. The three centuries 
which he added were called the Ramnes, Titienscs, 
and Luceres Poster ioras. The number ought there- 
fore now to be 1200 in all, which number is given 
in many editions of Livy (L c.), but is not found m 
any manuscript The number in the manuscripts 
is different, but sonic of the best manuscripts have 
iBOf), which has been adopted by most modern 
editors. This number, however, is opposed to 
Livy’s previous account, and cannot he supported 
by the statement of Plutarch (Rom, 20), that after 
the union with the Sabines, the eijuites wore in- 
creased to 000 ; because the origkial 300 are spoken 
of as the r<‘presentatives of tho three, tribes; where- 
as, according to Plutarch’s account, the original 300 
ought only to represent the Ramnes. If therefore 
wo adopt Livy’s account that there were originally 
300 cquites, that thofie were increased to 000 by 
'Tullus Hofitiliua, and that the OOO doubled I 
by 'Lirquiiiins Prisons, 'there were 1200 in the 
time of the last-mentioned king, being divided into 
three centuries of R( mines, J^ties, and Lneeres, each 
cwitury containing 200 priores and 200 pas'- 
teriores, 
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The compMte organization of the cqnites Livy^- 
(i. 43) attributes to Servms Tullius. lie says that 
this king formed (scrlpsit) 12 centimes of equites 
from the leading men of the state (co? prmwrlhm 
avitails) ; and that lie also made si.x centimes out 
of the three established by Romulus. Tims, there 
were now 18 centuries. As each of the 32 new 
centuries probably contained the same number as 
the six old centuries, if the latter contained 1200 
men, the former would have contained 2400, and 
the w-holc number of the equites would have been 
3G00, 

The account, however, which Cicero (De Rep. 
ii. 20) gives is quite different, He attributes the 
complete organization of the eqifftf'S to Tarquinius 
Priseus. He agrees with Livy in saying that Trir- 
quiimis Priseus increased the number of the Ram- 
nes, Titicii&es, and Luceres, by adding new cen- 
times under the name of Ramnes, Titienses, and 
Luceres secimdi (not, liowever, posterlores, as Livy 
stitcs ; compare Festus s. v. Seir Veskie) ; but he 
differs from him in stating, that this king also 
doubled their number after tlio conquest of the 
Aequi. Scipio, who is represented by Cicero as 
giving this account, also says that the arrangement 
of the equites, winch was made by Tanpiinius 
Pnscus, continued unebanged to biS day (mo. 
129). The account, wbicli Cicero gave of the 
equites in the constitution of Servius Tullius, is 
I unfortunati'ly lost, and the only words wbicli re- 
main SLTQ difodevipiuti ceiisiifnanmo ; but it is diiii- 
I cult to conceive m what way he represented the 
division of the 1 8 centuries in the Servian consti- 
I tution, alter he had expressly said that the orga- 
nization of the body by Tarcjuiiiins Priseus had 
continued unchanged to the time of Scipio. The 
number of equites in this passage of Cicero is open 
to much douht and dis]mte, Scipio states, accord- 
ing to the reading ado])tud in all editions of tlio 
“ He Repnblica,” that Itirquinius Priseus imTcased 
the original number of tbo equites to P200, and 
that he subsequently donhled this number after 
the conquest of the Aequi ; which account would 
make the whole number 2400, which number 
cannot be correct, since if 2400 be divided by 10 
(the immlier of the ccnturii's), the quotient is 
not a complete number. The MS., however, has 
; CO AGCO, which is interpreted to mean mllfe ae 
dif centos; but instead of this, Ziimpt (Veher dh 
Romisohon Ritter mid, den Rilterdmid in Rom, 
Berlin, 1840) proposes to read COHCCC, IBOO, 
justly remarking, that such a use of ac never occurs 
in Cicero. This reading would make the number, 
when doubled, 3G00, which agrees with Iffvy’s view, 
and which appears to have been the regular number 
of equites in the nourishing tilings of the republic. 

Both Livy and Cic(‘ro agree in stating tliat each 
of the equit(‘s received a horse from the state 
(eiptiw pnhlieiis), or money to purcliaK(‘ one, as well 
as a sura of money for its annual support ; and that 
the expeuKo of its support was defrayed by tlm 
orpluiuH and unmarried femah'S ; since, jmjg Nie- 
buhr (/Jlst, of Rome, voi i, p. 481), in a military 
state it could not bo esteemed unjust, that the 
women and the children wore to contrilmte largely 
for thofie who fought in behalf of them ami of th® 
common wealth.” According to Gains (iv. 27<) the 
parebasc-money for a knigfiPs horse waa called a# 
ofjueMre,, and its annual provision ms ?m*dmtiumk 
[Aes HoanicaftiUM.T The fomeramotm tod, 'ac- 
cording to Livy (I 43), to 10,01)0 ass% him 
n H 4 
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latter to 2000 : "bin tliese sums arc so large as to 
be almost incredible, es])ccially ^\hen wc take into 
account that 126 years afterwards a sheep was only 
reckoned at 10, and an ox at 100 asses in the 
tables of penalties. (Gell. xi. 1.) The correctness 
of these numbers has accordingly been questioned 
by some modern writers, while others have at- 
tempted to account for the largeness of the sum. 
Niebuhr (vob i. p. 433) remarks that the sum was 
doubtless intended not only for the purchase of the 
horse, but also for its equipment, which would he 
incomplete without a groom or slave, who had to 
be bought and then to be mounted, Bockh {Me- 
tro! og, Untersuch, c.29) supposes that the pras of 
money in the Servian census are not given in asses 
of a pound weight, but in the reduced asses of the 
first Punic war, when they were struck of the same 
■weight as the sextans, that is, two ounces, or one- 
sixth of the original weight. [As.] Zumpt con- 
siders that 1000 asses of the old weight were 
given for the purchase of the horse, and 200 for its 
annual provision ; and that the original sum has 
been retained in a passage of Varro {equum pvLh- 
cum mille assai'iorum^ L. L. viii. 71). 

All the mtuites, of whom we have been speak- 
ing, I’eeeived a horse from the state, and were in- 
cluded in the 3 0 equestrian centuries of the Servian 
constitution ; but in course of time, we read of 
another class of eipiites in Roman history, who 
did not rcc<‘ive a horse from the state, and were 
not racliuled in the 18 centuries. This latter class 
is first mentioned by Livy (v. 7) in his account 
of the siege of Veii, b.c. 403. He says that dur- 
ing the siege, when the Romans had at one time 
sulibred great disasters, all tliose citizens who had 
an equestrian fortune, and no horse allotted to them 
{qiuhiis cmsiis equestcr erat, eqid piihlici non erant\ 
volunteered to serve with their own horses ; and 
he adds, that from this time cquites first began to 
serve with their own horses {tim priimm cqnis 
merere eqnitcs coepenmt). The state paid^ them 
(certics mmerus tteris e$t asdcfnatus) as a kind of 
compensation for serving with their own horses. 
The foot soldiers had received pay a few years 
before <Liv. iv. ,59) ; and two years afterwards, 
B.c. 401, the pay of the cijuites was made three- 
fold that of the infantry. (Liv. v. 12 ; sec Niebuhr, 
voL ii. p. 4 39.) 

From the year B. c, 403, there were therefore two 
classes of llomun knights : one who received horses 
from the state, and are thcrelbre frequently called 
eqmtosequo publico (Cic. HlL vi. 5), and sometimes 
Memmdnes or 'J'tosmHj the latter of which, according 
to Gottling, is an Etruscan word (Plin* I/.N, xxxiii. 
0 ; Festus, s. v . ; Gdttling, Gesch. dar Rom, Sdiuthv. 
p, 372), and another class, who served, when 
they were required, with their own homes, but were 
not classed among the 1 8 centuries. As they served 
on horseback they were called equUes; and, when 
spoken of in opposition to cavalry, which did not 
consist of Roman citizens, they were also called 
eqmios Romani ; hut they had no legal claini to 
the name of eqintcs, since in ancient times this title 
•was strictly confined to those who received horses 
from the shite, as Pliny (II N. xxxiii. 7) expressly 
says, “Equitiun iioinen subsistebat in turmia 
equonim pubiicoritm.” 

But here two questions arise. Why did the 
equiteg, ■who belonged to the eighteen centuries, 
receive a horse from the state, ana the others not ? 
and how was a person admitted into each class ro- 
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spcctively ^ These questions have occasioned nmcli 
coiitrovers}’^ among modern writers, but the follow- 
ing account is perhaps the most satisfactory : — 

In the constitution of Servius Tnllms all the 
Roman citizens were arranged in different classes 
according to the amount of their property, and it 
may therefore fairly be presumed that a place in 
the centuries of equitcs was determined by the 
same qualification. Dionysius (iv. 18) expressly 
says, that the equites were chosen by Servius out 
of the richest and most illustrious families ; and 
Cicero (JJe Rep. ii. 22) that they were of the 
highest census {cenm manmo). Livy (i. 43) also 
states that the twelve centuries formed by Servius 
Tullius cousisted of the leading men of the state. 
None of these writers, however, mention the pu>- 
perty which was necessary to entitle a person to a 
place among the equites ; but it was probably of 
the same amount as in tlic latter times of the n*- 
public, tliat is, four times that of the first class. 
Every one therefore who possessed the requihite 
property, and whose character was imblcniislied 
(for this latter qualification appears to have been 
always necessary in the ancient times of the re- 
public), was admitted among the etiuites of the 
Servian constitution ; and it may be presumed that 
the twelve new centuries were created in order to 
include all those persons in the state who possessed 
the necessary qualifications, Niebuhr of 

Rome., vol. i. p. 427, &c.), however, suiiposes that 
the qualification of property was only necessary for 
admission into the twelve new centuries, and that 
the statement of Dionysius, quoted above, ought 
to he confined to these centuries, and not applied 
to the whole eighteen. He maintains that the 
twelve centuries consisted exclusively of plebeians ; 
and that the six old centuries (that is, the thro<!! 
double centuries of Ramnes, Titles and Luccres, 
pr lores and posteriorGs\ which were incorporated 
by Servius into his eomitia under the title of the 
se.» stifragia, comprised all the patricians, inde- 
pendent of the amount of property which they 
possessed. This account, however, does not s(‘(mi 
to rest on sulficicnt evidence ; and we have, on the 
contrary'', an express instance of a patrician, L. Tar- 
quitius, B. C. 458, who was compelled on account 
of his poverty to servo on foot. (Liv. iii, 27.) 
That the six old centuries consisted entiridy of 
patricians is most probable, since the plebeians 
would certainly not have Ix'en admitted among tin* 
cqiutes at all till the Servian constitution ; and as 
by tills constitution ti(‘W ct^nturics were created, it 
is not likely that any plelieians would have been 
placed among the ancimit six. But wc have no 
reason for supposing that these six ccnturi<‘s con- 
tained the who/e body of jratricians, or that the 
twelve consisted enllrchf of pleboians. We may 
suppose that those patricians, who belonged to the 
six, were allowed by the Servian constitution to 
continue in them, if they possessed the requisite 
property ; and that all other persons in the state, 
whether patricians or ple.boians, who possessed tlic 
requisite property, were admitted into the 1 2 new 
centuries. That thet latter were not confined to 
plebeians may bo inferred from Livy, who says 
tluit tlioy consisted of the leading men in the state 
(ptmonts cmiuHs% not in tlic plebs. 

As vacancies occun'cd in the eighteen centuries, 
the descendants of those who were originally en- 
rolled succeeded to their places, whether plebeians 
or patricians, provided they had not dissipated 
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their property ; for Niebulir goes too far when he 
asserts that all vacancies were filled up according 
to birth, independent of any property qualilitalion. 
But in course of time, as population and wealth in- 
creased, the niiinbcr of persons, who possessi'd an 
equestrian fortune, also increased greatly ; and as 
the number of eijuitcs in the Ih centuries was 
limited, those persons, whose anccstois had not 
been enrolled in the coiitunes, could not receive 
horses from the state, and were therefore allowed 
the privilege of serving with their own horses 
amongst the cavalry, instead of the infantry, as 
they would otherwise liave been obliged to have 
done. Thus arose the two distinct classes of 
equites, which have been alicady mentioned. 

The inspection of the cqiiites who received 
horses from the state, belonged to the censors, who 
had tile power of depriving an eipies of his horse, 
and reducing him to the condition of an aiTariaii 
(Liv. XXIV. 43), and also of giving the vacant 
hoise to the most distinguished of the eqnites 
who had previously served at their own exjieiise. 
For these purposes tluy made during their censor- 
ship a piihlic inspection, in the forum, of all tlie 
knights who pnssessi'd public horses {eqnifahini ro- 
eo(/tiosTHfd, Jnv. xxxiv. 44 ; equUnni cod fains re- 
ccgnosctuil^ Valer. Max. ii. D. 4^ (J). The trib<‘S 
were taken in order, and each knight was sum- 
moned by name. Every one, ns his name was 
called, walked past the censors, leading his horse. 
This ceremony is represented on the reverse of 
many Konian coins struck by the censors. A sjie- 
cimen is aiincxeti 




If the censors had no fault to find eitlun* with 
the character of the knight or the (‘quipments of 
his hor.se, they ordered him to pass on {tmdue. 
eqmm, Valor. Max. iv. 1. § 3 0) ; Imt if on the con- 
trary they cimsidored him unworthy of his rank, 
tluy struck him out of the list of knights, and de- 
prived him of his horse ( liv, xxxix. 44) or ordered 
ium to sell it (Liv. xxix. 37 ; Valer. Max. ii (K 
§ 6), with the intention no doubt that the person 
thus degi-adcd should refund to the, state the 
money which had beerr advanced to him for its 
purchase. (Niebuhr, //isL ofUome^ voLi. p.433.) 
At the same review, those equitca who had served 
the regular time, and wished to be discharged, were 
aceii.stomed to give an account to the censors of the 
campaigns in which they had served, and wore 
then dismissed with honour or disgrace, as they 
might ho-vc deserved. (Plut. Peynp. 22.) 

This review of the cquitos by the censors must 
not 3)0 confounded with the Equitum Traiisvectio^ 
which was a solemn procession of the body every 
year on the Ides of Qumtilia (duly). The proces- 
sion started from the temple of Mars outside the 
city, and passed through the city over the forum, 
and by the temple of the Dioscuri. On this oecasion 
the equites were always crowned with olive chap- 
lets, and wore their state dress, the tml»ea, with 
all the honourable distinctions which they had 
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gained ill battle. (Dionys. vi. 13 ) According to 
Livy (ix. 40) tiiis annual procession was first esta- 
blished by the censors Q. Fabius'and P. DeciiiR, 
B. 0.304; but according to Dionysius (i.c.) it was 
instituted after tbo defeat of the Latins near the 
lake liegillu.s, of which an account was brought to 
Bonie hy the Dioscuri. 

_ It maybe asked, how long did tlie knight retain 
his ])ublic horse, and a vote in the c([ue.strian ccii" 
tiny to which he belonged.^ On this subject we 
have no po&iti\e information ; but as those equites, 
who seined w'ith their own horse.s, were only ob- 
liged to scive for ten years (sf pending erpareias) 
under the age of 4G (Polyb. vi. 10. § 2), we may 
profeume tliat the same riifc extended to tho.se who 
served with the public horses, provided 
to give up the service. For it is certum tliat in 
the ancient times of the republic a knight iniglit 
retain his horse a.s long as he pleased, even after 
he had entered the senate, provided he continued 
able to di.seharge the duties of a knight. Thus the 
two censons, M. Livius Balinator and C, Claudius 
NVro, in B c. 2fD, were also equites (Liv. xvix. 
o7) ; and L. Bcipio Asiatieus, who was deprived 
of his horse^ by the censors in n. c. loo (Liv. xxxix. 
44), liad liiniself been censor in b. a. 11)1. This is 
also proved by a fragment in the fourth book (e. 2) 
()1 CJurro’s De itepiihllea,” in which he say.s, 
Cf/ffitnlus^ in tjffo snjfnufiri sifnl (‘llnm sciiHfns ; by 
w’hicli be evidently nn-ans, that most of the senators 
were enabled to vote at the Comltia Centuriata in 
coirncquenee of tbfdr belonging to the eqiU’Htrinn 
centiirieH. But during the later times of the re- 
puidic the knights vverc obliged to give up their 
honsevs on entering the .senate, and consequently 
ceased to belong to the cijnestriun centuries. Tbw 
regulation i.s alluded to in the fragment of (Jicero 
already referred to, in wliich Bcipio mys that many 
persoms w'ere auxioun that a plebiHcltum simidd Im 
paased, orthdning that. tlie public horses shou'd lie 
restored to tlu-' state, which tb‘cre(; W'as in all ])ro- 
bahility pas.sed afterwards ; since, as Niebuhr ob- 
serves (y<>l. i, p. 433, note 1 Oifi), when t'icem 
makes Scipio speak of any measure as intended, 
we are to suppose that it had actually taken place, 
hut, according to tlieinfonuation possessed by Dicero, 
wa.s later than th(‘ date he iiHsigns to Seipio's dis- 
cour.se.” That the greutm* nuniluT of the (Hjiiltes 
equo publico, aftiw thc^ exclusion of senators from 
tbii oque.Htrian centurie.s, were young men, is proved 
hy a pa.ssage in the work of Cicero, Dc Petit kmc 

(hnmtatm (c, 3), 

The cqucvstrian centuries, of wdiieh wo have 
hitherto been treating, were only regarded oh a 
division of the army • they did not forma distinet 
class or ordo hi the constitution. The community, 
in a political point of view, was only divided into 
patricians and ple.beiaiis ; and the* eqmsstrian mi- 
turies were composed of both. But in the year 
B, 0,123, a new class, called the Ordo lilquairis, 
was formed in the state by the Lex Semproiiia, 
which was introduced hy "C. Gracchus, By this 
law* all the jndices had to bo chosen from those 
citissens who possessed an equftstrian fortune. 
(Blut. O. (dnmk 5 ; Appian, Ik IklL Ok. i 22 j 
Tac. Ann.^ xii. 60.) We know very little respecting 
the provisions of this law j but tt appears from the 
Lex Servilia rcpettmdarwn, passed eighteen years 
afterwards, that every person who was tp be chosca 
judex waswqiilred to Im above thirty and under sixty 
yours of «ige, to have cither an eqmis pnbito ot to 
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be qualified bj^ bis fortune to possess one, and not 
to be a senator. This iiuraber of judiccs, who were 
required yearly, was chosen from this class by the 
praetor urbanus. (Klcnzc, f^ess Servlka^ Berl. 1 825.) 

As the name of c(j[uitcs had been originally ex- 
tended from those who possessed the pulilic horses 
to those who served with their own horses, it now 
came to he applied to all those persons wlio were 
qualified by their fortune to act as judiccs, in which 
sense the word is usually used by Cicero. Pliny 
( //. M xxxiii. 7) indeed says that those peisons 
who possessed the equestrian fortune, hut did not 
serve as cquites, were only called jwdices^ and that 
the name of equitcs was always confined to the 
possessors of the equi publici. This may have 
been the correct use of the term ; hut custom soon 
gave the name of cquites to the judices chosen in 
accordance with the Lex Sempronia. 

After the reform of Sulla, which entirely de- 
prived the equestrian order of the right of heing 
chosen as judices, and the passing of the Lex Au- 
relia (b. 0.70), which ordained that the judices 
should be chosen from the senators, equites, and 
tribuni aemrii, the influence of the order, says 
Pliny, was still maintained by the puhlicani (Plin. 
//. AK xxxiii. 8), or farmers of the public taxes. We | 
find that the puhlicani were almost always called 
equites, not because any particular rank wasneces- : 
saiy ill order to obtain from the state the farming 
of the taxes, Imt because the state naturally 
would not let them to any one who did not possess 
a considorablo fortune. Thus the piihlicapi are 
fro(|uently spoken of hy Cicero as identical with 
the equestrian order (Ad Alt. n. 1. § 8). fPuB- 
LiCANi.] The consulship of Cicero and the active 
part which the knights then took in suppressing 
the conspiracy of Catiline, tended still further^ to 
increase the power and influence of the equestrian 
order ; and ‘‘ from that time,” says Pliny (I c.), 

“ it became a third body (corpus) in the state, and, 
to tlio title of Sena fits Populiisi/ue Ronianus, there 
began to be added JiJl JSqnestiis OrdoP 

In B. c. 08, a distinction was conferred upon 
tliem, which tended to separate thorn still further 
from the plchs. By the Lex Roscia Qthonis, 
passed in that year, the first fourteen seats in the 
theatre behind the orchestra were given to the 
equites (LIv. Epii, fifl) ; which, according to Cicero 
(pro Mar, ID) and 701101113 Paterculus (ii 32), 
WiOs only a restoration of an ancient privilege ; 
which is alluded to by Livy (i. 35), when he says 
that special seats were set apart in the Circus 
Maximus for the senators and equites. They also 
possessed the right of wearing the Clavus Angiis- 
tus [Cbavus] ; and subsequently obtained the 
privilege of wearing a gold ring, which was origi- 
nally confined to the equites equo publico. 

The number of equites increased greatly under 
the early emperors, and all persons were admitted 
into the order, provided they possessed the requisite 
property, without any inquiry Into their character 
or into the free birth of their father and grand- 
father, which had always been required by the 
censors under the republic. Property became now 
the only qualification ; and the order in conse- 
quence gradually began to lose all the consideration, 
which it had acquired during the later times of tho 
republic. Thus Horace (Bp. i. 3, 58) says, with 
no small degree of contempt, 

Si quadriugeiitis sex septem milia desunt, 
Plebs eris. 


EQUITES. 

Augustus formed a select class of equites, con- 
sisting of those equites who possessed the propoity 
of a senator, and the old requiiement of fiee birth 
up to the grandfather. He permitted tliis class to 
wear the latm clavus (Ovid. 'Fust. iv. 10. 35) ; 
and also allowed the tribunes of the plebs to be 
chosen from them, as well as the senators, and gave 
them the option at the termination of their office to 
remain in the senate or return to the c(|ucstrum 
order. (Suet. Az/y. 40 ; Dion Cass. liv. 30.) This 
class of knights was distinguished by tho special 
title illustics (somotimos insipnes and sphmdkli) 
eepdies Romani. (Tacit. Ann. xi. 4, with the note 
of Lipsius.) 

The formation of this distinct class tended to 
lower the others still more m public estimation. 
In the ninth year of the reign of Tiberius an at- 
tempt was made to improve the order by requiring 
the old qualifications of free liirtli up to tho grand- 
father, and by strictly forbidding any one to wear 
the gold ring unless he possessed this qualification. 
This regulation, however, was of little avail, as the 
emperors frequently admitted freedraen into the 
equestrian order. (Plin. H. N, xxxiii. 8.) When 
private persons were no longer appointed judices, 
the necessity for a distinct class in the community, 
like the equestrian order, ceased entirely ; and tho 
gold ring came at lengtii to be worn by all free 
citizens. Even slaves, after their manumission, 
were allowed to wear it liy special permission from 
the emperor, which appears to have been usually 
gniiited provided the patroniis consented. (Dig, 40. 
tit. 10. s, 3.) [Annulus ] 

Having thus traced the history of the equestrian 
order to its final extinction as a distinct class m 
tlie community, we must now return to the equites 
equo publico, who formed tho eighteen equestrian 
centuries. This class still existed during the latter 
years of tho republic, but had entirely ceased to 
serve as horse-soldiers in the army. The cavalry 
of the Roman legions no longer consisted, as in the 
time of Polybius, of Roman equites, but their place 
was supplied by the cavalry of the allied, states. 
It is evident that Caesar in his Gallic wars 
possessed no Roman cavalry. (Caes. Bell. Gall. 
1 , 15.) When he went to an interview with 
Ariovistus, and was obliged to take cavalry with 
him, we are told that ho did not dare to trust his 
safety to the Gallic cavalry, and therefore mounted 
his legionary soldiers upon their houses. (Id, i. 42.) 
The Roman eqnitos arc, hmvever, frc({aently men- 
tioned in the Gallic and civil wars, but never as 
common soldiers ; they were ofiicers attached to the 
stall' of the general, or commanded the cavalry of 
the allies, or sometimes the legions. (Id, vii. 70 ; 
BdL Civ. i. 77, iii. 71, &c.) 

After the year «. c. 50, there were no censors in 
the state, and it would therefore follow that for some 
years no review of the body took place, and tliat 
the vacancies were not filled up. Whim Augustus 
however took upon himself, m b. a 20, the prae- 
fectura morum, he frequently reviewed the troops 
of equites, and restored, according to Suetonius 
(Aap. 38), the long-neglected custom of the solemn 
procession (tmnsveGiio ) ; by which wo are probably 
to understand that Augustus connected the review 
of the knights (recopnitio) with the annual procea- 
sion (traimeoUo) of the 15th of July. From this 
time these equites formed an honourable corps, 
from which all the higher officers in the army 
_ (Buct. Aup, 38, Clmtd. 25) and the chief magis** 
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trates in the’ state were chosen. Admission into 
this body was equivalent to an introduction into 
public life, and was therefore cstceraed a great pri- 
■\ liege ; whence we find it recorded in inscriptions 
that such a person was equo puhhco ho^iai 
CiYurnutus^ &c. by the emperor. (Orelli, Iriscnp). 
No. 3457, 313, i229.) If a young man was not 
admitted into this body, he was excluded from all 
civil offices of any importance, except in municipal 
towns ; and also from all rank in the army, with 
the exception of centurion. 

All those eqiiitcs who were not employed in 
actual service were o])liged to reside at Rome 
(Dion Cass. iix. 9), where they were allowed to 
fill tile lower magistracies, which entitled a person 
to admission into the senate. They were divided 
into six turmac, each of which was commanded by 
an officer, who is frc'qiicntly mentioned in inscrip- 
tions as Serii' tiqnitim limn, iunmm i. li. &e., or 
commonly Semr iurnKte or Semr liirmarnm equdion 
liomanorinn. From the time that the equites be- 
stowed the title of pnneipes Jiive?ifutis upon Cains 
and Jjiicius Caesar, tlie grandsons of AugustiLs 
(Tacit. Jjm. i. 3 ; Moniiin. Ancyr,), it became the 
custom to confer tliis title, as well as that of Sevir, 
upon the proliabic successor to tbe throne, when 
he first entered into public life and was presented 
with an cqinis publicus. (Capitol. M. Anion, Phil, 
6 ; Laraprid. Com mod. 1.) 

The jjractice of filling all the higher offices in 
the state from these oipiitcs appears to have eon- 
tinned as long as Romo was the centre of tlu' 
goviwnmcnt and the residence of the emperor. 
I’hcy are mentioned in the time of Severus (Uni- 
ter, Inscrip, p. 1001. 5 ; Papiiiian, in Big. 29. tit. 
3. s. 43), and of Caracalla (Oruter, p, 379. 7) ; and 
perhaps later. After the time of Diocletian, tlie 
equites became only a city guard, under the com 
mand of the Pracfcctus Vigil urn ; Imt they still re- 
tained in the time of Valcntiniamis and Valens, 
A* n, 3G4, the second rank in the city, and w(‘re 
not subject to corporal piinisbinent. (Cod. Theodos. 
fi. tit. 3().) Respecting the J\lfqjisier Pqzutnm^ see 
Dictatoh. 

(Jjunipt, Ueher die Uonmelien TiiUer mid don 
RiUarstand in Horn, Berlin, IIMO ; Manpiardt, 
JTisioriuc Equilum lionmmrum llbri IV. Bi'riiii, 
1840 ; Madvig, I)& Lorn Ciceroms in lib. iv. de 
JiepuhUca., in (Jpusmla^ vol. i. p. 72, &;c. ; Becker 
Hand, buck der liommken AllcHimmcr.^ vol. ii. 
part i. p. 235, &c,) 

EQUULEUS or ECUEEOS, an instrument of 
torture, which is supposed to have been so called 
because it was in the fonn of a horse. We liava 
no description of its form given by any of the an- 
cient writers, but it appears not to have diifcred 
greatly from the crux. (Cic. Pro MU. 21, com- 
pared with mi a c. 22.) It appears to liavo 
been coimnonly used at Romo in taking tbo evi- 
dmice, of slaves. (See Sigonius, Pe 
ill. 17 ; Magius, De Eqmdco^ in Salongrc‘'a iVov, 
Tlicmur. Ant. Rom., vol. ii. p. 121L &c.) 

EQUCJS CICTOBER. [Palilta.] 

E'HANI {tpapoi\ were clubs or societies, estab*. 
lishcd for charitable or convivial purposes, or for 
lioth. l^hey were very common at Athens, and 
suited the temper of the people, who were both 
social and generous- The term *papv% in the 
sense of a convivial party, is of ancient date. 
(Horn, Od. i. 22G.) It resembled our picnics, or 
the German and was also e&lloil hliruop 
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airl cnrvpiBos or dnh avp^oKlap: where every guest 
In-ought his own dish, or (to save trouble) one was 
deputed to cater for the rest, and was afterwards 
repaid by contrihutions. [Coena, p. 304, b.] The 
clubs that were formed at Athens used to dine to- 
gether at stated periods, as once a month ; and 
every member was bound to pay his siihscilption, 
which (as well as the society itself) was called 
eparoy, and the members Ipapiffral. If any mem- 
ber failed to pay, the sum wms made up by the 
president, ipapdpxvs, also called rrXiqpcar^s epdvovj 
wlio afterwards recovered it, if he could, from the 
defaulter. TlXripovv epapop often means simply, to 
pay the subscription, as Ketireip or hcXelrreiv., to 
default. (Dcm. c. Jphob. p. 821, o. Mid. 
p. 547, c. Anstofi. p. 776.) 

There were also associations under this name, 
for the purpose of mutual relief, resembling in 
some degree our friendly or benefit societies ; but 
with tills essential dificrence, that the relief which 
they alforded was not (as it is with us) based upon 
any calculation of natural contingencies, Imt was 
given /mo re nufa, to such poor members as stood 
111 need of it. The Athenian societies do not ap- 
pear to have kept up a common fund by regular 
sill iRcript ions, though it is probalilc that* tlie sum 
which each member was expected to advance, in 
case of iK'cd, was prelty well understood. If a 
man ivas reclueed to poverty, or in distress for 
money for any cause, he apjiluul to tlui menibera 
of his dub for assistanee ; this was ealh'.d irvA- 
tpapop: those who acUancid It were said 
ipapiC^p avr^: the reliid’ vuis considered as a 
loan, rejinyablc by the borrower wlum in Ix'tter 
cireumstrmces, Ramis (De Iltpn. IRmL ]>. 294) 
reckons anion.g the as.sets of a pm-son, Ipapwp 
o(p€Kiipara cIcTTreTrpaygcVa, from which we may 
infer, that eacii contributor was entitled to recover 
the huni he hud lent. ^ For the recovery of such 
loans-, and* for the decision of other disputes, thm'o 
w'-eru ipapiml Bimij m wliich a summary and 
efjuitabb kind of jiwticc was mlministered. ’ Plato 
(Lq/. xi. p. 915) disapproved of lawsuits in such 
matters, and would not allow them hi his republic. 

Salinnsius ^ contends that wherever .the term 
^popos ia applied to an established society, it means 
only a convivial dub, and that there vvere no re- 
gukir associations for the purposes of charity ; but 
others have held a different opinion. (See Salmas. 
Jjc Ifsuris., c. 3, Obs. ud Jus Att. ei Rom. and 
Ilexald. Animaih. w referred to in Mcieris 

Alt. Proa. p. 540.) It is not probable that many 
pcnaaneiit societies were formed with the sole 
view of feasting. We know that at Athens, as 
wdl as ill the other Grecian re[nib]ics, there were 
clubs for various purposes, political as well as 
social: the tnembem of wdiicb would naturally 
meet, and dino together at certain periods. Such 
were the religious companies (Ib-iaom), tlie cominor- 
ciftl (^propiml)^ and some othem (Blkkh, PoL 
Emt. of Aihcm^ p. 245, 2nd ed.) Unions of this 
kind were called by the general name of Iraiplm., 
and were often converted to mischievous ends, 
such as bribery, overawing the public assembly, 
or influencing courts of justice. (Time, ifi* 62 ; 
pern. Do Chron., p* 329 ; Thirl wall, Clr.MM. voi 
iv. p. 36.) ^ In the days of the Roman empi/e 
friendly societies, under the name of were 

frequent amon| the Greek cities, but were, looked 
on with suspicion by thb emperors as lotidfng to 
political combinations. (Plin. Ep, t* 93# 94.) ,Tli« 
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gilds^ or fraternities for nrntnal aid, among the an- 
cient Saxons, resemhlcd the ^pauoi of the Greeks. 
(Tumor’s ITlst of the Anglo-Scu'ons^ iv. 10.) Com- 
pare also the aya7ra\ or love-feasts of the early 
Christians. 

The word ^pavos is often used metaphorically, to 
signify any contributions or friendly advance of 
money. [C. R. K.] 

ERGA^STULUM was a private prison attached 
to most Roman farms, c;illed career rmiicus by 
Juvenal (xiv. 24), where the slaves were made to 
work in chains. It appears to have been usually 
under ground, and according to Columella (i. 6) 
ought to be lighted by narrow windows, which 
should he too high from the gi'ound to he touched 
hy the hand. The slaves confined in an ergastu- 
luni were also employed to cultivate the fields in 
chains, (Plin. //. iV. xviii. 7* § 4 ; IRor. iii. 19.) 
Slaves w^ho had displeased their masters were 
punished by imprisonment in the ergastulum ; and 
ill the same place all slaves who could not be de- 
pended upon or were barbarous in their habits, were 
regularly kept. A trustworthy slave had the care 
of the ergastulum, and was therefore called ergasUda- 
rms. (Coluin. i. 8.) According to Plutarch {Tib. 
Graccli. 8), these prisons arose in consequence of 
the conquest of Italy hy the Romans, and the 
great number of barbarous slaves who were em- 
ployed to cultivate the conquered lands. In the 
time of Hadrian and Antoninus, many enactments 
were made to ameliorate the condition of slaves ; 
and among other salutary measures, Hadrian abo- 
lished the ergastula, which must have been liable 
to great abuse in the bauds of tyrannical masters. 
(Spart, Hudrim^ 18, compared with Gaius, i. 53.) 
For further information on the subject, see Bris- 
sonius, Antiq. Select ii. 9 ; Lipsius, JSlect ii. 15, 
Opera, vol. i. p. 317, &c. ; Gottling, Gesc/i. der 
Rom. Staatsv. p. 1 35. 

ERPCIUS, 'a military engine full of sharp 
spikes, which was placed by the gate of the camp 
to prevent the approach of the enemy. (Caes. 
jB. O. iii. 67 ; Sallust, agud Non. xviii. 16 ; Lipsius, 
Pohorcet. v. 4.) 

EROGA'TIO. [Aquaeduotus, p. 115, a.] 

ERO^TIA or ERQTRDIA {fp&ria or e>«rf- 
5ia), the most solemn of all the festivals celebrated 
in the Boeotian town of Thespiae, It took place 
every fifth year, and in honour of Eros, the prin- 
cipal divinity of the Thespians. Ecspeciing the 
particulars nothing is known, except that it was 
solemnised with contests in music and gymnastics. 
(Pint. AmaL, 1 ; Pans. ix. 31. § 3 ; Athen. xiii. 
p. 661.) The worship of Eros seems to have been 
established at Thespiae from the earliest times ; 
and the ancient symbolic representation of tho god, 
a rude stone Xidos\ continued to be looked 
upon with particular reverence oven when sculp- 
ttire had attained the highest degree of perfection 
ainong the Greeks. (Pans, ix, 27. § 1 ; compiiro 
SchoL ad Find. Olgmp. vii* 154 ; Ritschl, in the 
Rhem. Mus. vol. ii. p. 106.) [L. S.] 

ERRHEFHO'RIA or ERSEFHOTilA (1^- 
pT](p6pia or ipcnf}ip6pia.) [AnUBPiianiA.] 
ESCHARA (liTXc^pa). fFocus.] 

E'SSEDA or E^SSEDUM (from tho Celtic 
Mss^ a carriage, Ginzirot, vol. i, p. 377), the name 
of a chariot used, especially in war, hy the Britons, 
the Gauls and Belgae (Virg. Georg, iii. 204 ; Ser- 
vius, ad kc.) ; and also hy the Gormans (Pers. vi. 
47). 


EVICTIO. 

j According to the account given hy Caesar (Rdl. 

I GaU. IV. 33), and agreeably to the remarks of Dio- 
■ donis Siculus (v, 21, 29), the method of using the 
essedum in the ancient British army was very 
similar to the practice of the Greeks in the heroic 
ages, as described by Homer, and in the article 
CuRRUS. The principal difference seems to have 
been that the essedum wms stronger and more 
ponderous than the dieppos, that it was open before 
instead of behind ; and that in consequence of 
these circumstances and the width of the pole, the 
owner was able, whenever he pleased, to run 
along tho pole (de temo7ie Bnianno ea'cidet, Juv, iv. 
125), and even to raise himself upon the yoke, 
and then to retreat with the greatest speed into 
the body of the car, which he drove with extra- 
ordinary swiftness and skill, h'roin the extremity 
of the pole, he throw his missiles, especially the 
I cafeia (Val. Place. Argon, vi, 83). It appears 
I also that these cars were purposely made as noisy 
as possible, probably by the creaking and clanging 
of the wheels (strepitu roturum, Cacs. L c . ; com- 
pare Tacit, riyric. 35 ; Esseda muHlsonora, Claud. 
Epig. iv.) ; and that this was done in order to 
strike dismay into the enemy. The formidable 
British wamors who drove these chariots, the 
“car-home” of Ossian, were called in Latin 
EsseduriL (Cacs. JJ. G. iv. 24 ; Cic. ad Earn. vii. 
6.) There were about 4000 of them in tho army 
of Cassibelaumis. (Caes. B G. v. 19.) Having 
been captured, they rvere sometimes exhiliited in 
the gladiatorial shows at Rome, and seem to have 
been great favourites with the people. (Siicton. 

35, Claud. 2\.) They must have held the 
highest rank in the armies of their own country ; 
and Tacitus (Agric. 12) observes that the driver ot 
the car ranked above his fighting companion, 
which was the reverse of the Greek usage. 

The essedum was adopted for purposes of con- 
venience and luxury among the Romans, (Propi'rt. 
ii. 1. 76 ; Cic. ad A it. vi. 1 ; Ovid. Am., ii. 16, 
49.) Cicero {PhiLii. 24) mentions the use of it 
on one occasion by the tribune of the pcfiplo as a 
piece of extravagance ; but in the time of Senoen, 
it seems to have been much more common ; for 
he {Epist. 57) reckons the sound of the “ essedae 
transcurrentes ” among those noises which did not 
distract h’m. As used hy the Romans, the csse- 
dum may have differed from tho cisium in thivS ; 
that the cisium was drawn hy one horse (sec wood- 
cut, p, 288), the essedum always by a pair. The 
essedum, like tho cisium, appears to have been 
kept for hire at the post-houses or stations (A«/o- 
nemqumto essedo vklelne., Mart.x. 104.) [Mansio.] 
Tho essedum must have been similar to the Covr- 
Nus, except that the latter had a cover. [J. Y.j 
ESSEDAIIII. [Esseda.] 

EVPCTIO, If tho purchaser of a thing was 
deprived of it h,y a third person hy h'gal proci‘ss 
(etucted), the seller was bound to make good the 
loss {wietionem praestare). If the seller know 
that he was selling what was not his own, this 
was a case of dolus, and he was bound in case oi 
eviction to make good to the purchaser all loss and 
damage that he sustained. If there was no dolus 
on the part of the seller, he was simply bound to 
make good to the purchaser the value of "tho thing 
at the time of eviction. It was necessary for the 
purchaser to neglect no proper moans of defence, 
when an attempt was made to evict him ; and it 
was his duty to give the seller notice of tho ad- 
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verse claim {litem dcnunciare)^ and to pray his aid 
in defence of the action. The stipulatio duplae 
was usual among the Romans ; and, m such case, 
if the purchaser was evicted from the whole thing, 
he might by virtue of his agreement demand from 
the seller double its value. (Big. 21. tit. 2, Dc 
cvictionibus et duplae stipulatioiie ; Mackeldey, 
Lehhuch^ &c,, § 370, l'2th cd.) [G. L.J 

EUMO'LPIDAE {ch^xoXTtL^cti)^ the most dis- 
tinguished and venerable among the priestly faini- 
lies in Attica. They were devoted to the service 
of Bemetcr at Atliens and Eleiisis, and were said 
to be the descendants of the Thracian bard Eumol- 
pus, who, according to some legends, had intro- 
duced the Eleusinian mysteries into Attica. (Diod. 
Sic. 1. 2D; Apollod. iii. 15. § 4 ; Bemosth. c. Neaer, 
p. ] 384.) The high priest of the Eleusinian 
goddess {kpotpdvT'Os or fiuo-raycay^s)^ wlio con- 
ducted the celebration of her mysteries and the in- 
itiation of the mystae, was always a member of the 
family of the Eiimolpidae, as Eumolpus himself was 
believed to have been the first hierophant, (llesych. 
s.v. EufiokTriBaLi Tacit. iv. 83 ; Aniol)., v. 25; 
Clemens Alex. P7'otirpt» p. 10, &c.) In his external 
appearance the hierophant was distinguished by a 
peculiar cut of his hair, a kind of diadem (a-rpu- 
(pioj/), and a long piiqile robe. (Arrian, m Bpictet. 
lii. 21 ; Pint. Aldb. 22.) Ig Ins voice he seems 
alwaji's to have affected a solemn tone suited to 
the sacred character of his oflice, which ho held for 
life, and which obliged him to remain unmarried. 
(Pans. ii. 14. § 1.) The hierophant was attended 
hy four iirip.sXnrai, one of whom likewise belonged 
to the family of the Eiimolpidae. (Harpocrat and 
Saidas, s. ??. *E7ri/x€A.7}Tal roiv p.vo‘r7]pl(av,) Other 
members of their family do not seem to have liad 
any particular functions at the Eleusinia, though 
they undoubtedly took part in tbc great procession 
to Eleusis, The Eumolpidao had on certain occa- 
sions to offer up prayers for the welfare of the 
state, and in case of neglect they might be taken 
to account and punished ; for they were, like all 
other priests and magistrates, responsible for their 
conduct, and for the sacred ti’casures oiitnisted to 
their care. (Acschin. c. Ctesipk p. 56, Stoph. ; 
compare Eutiiyne.) 

The Eiimolpidae had also judicial power in cases 
where religion was violated {irepX Bo- 

mosth. c, Awhot p. 601). This power probably 
belonged to tliis family from the earliest times, and 
Solon as well as Pericles do not seem to have made 
any alteration in this respect. Whether this re- 
ligious court acted independent of the archmi king, 
or under his guidance, is uncertain. The law 
according to which they pronounced their sentence, 
and of which they had the exclusive possession, 
was not written, but handed down by tradition ; 
and the Eimioljiidae alone had the right to inter- 
pret it, whence they are sometimes called i^TjyriraL 
[Exeoktae.] In cases for which the law had 
made no provisions, they acted according to their 
own discretion. (T^ysias, e. Andocid. p, 264 ; 
Andoeid. De MpL p, 57.) ^ R,especting the mode 
of proceeding in these religious courts nothing is 
known. (Iloifter, Alhm, Oerichtsver/l p. 405, dltc. ; 
Platner, ii. p. 147, &c,) In some cases, 

when a person was convicted of gross violation of 
the public institutions of his 001111117, the people, 
besides sending the offender into exile, added a 
claiiBC in tludr verdict that a curse should be pro* 
notmeed u]>on him by the Eumolpidao. (Flub 
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Aleib. 22 ; Com. Nep. Alcih. 4, 5.) But the 
'Eumolpidae could pronounce such a curse only at 
the command of the people, and might afterwards 
lie compelled by the people to revoke it and puiilv 
the person whom they had cursed before. (Pint. 
A/eil). 33 ; Corn. Nep. Aloib. 6. 5.) [L. S.] 

EVOCA'TI, were soldiers in the Roman army, 
who had served out their time and obtained tlicii. 
discharge {missio)^ but had voluntarily enlisted 
again at the invitation of the consul or other com* 
mander. (Bion Cass. xlv. 12.) I'liere appears 
always to have been a considerable number of 
eiocati in every army of importance ; and when 
the general was a favourite among the soldiers, tlie 
number of veterans who joined his standard would 
of course be increased. The evocati were, doubt- 
less, released, like the vexilkirii, from the common 
military duties of fortifying the camp, making 
roads, &.C. (Tacit. A i. 36), and held a higher 
rank in the army than the common legionary 
soldiers. They are sometimes spoken of in con- 
junction with the cipiites Romani (Cues. Hell. GalL 
vii, 65), and sometimes classed with the centurions. 
(Cae.s. i/c//. Civ. i. 17.) Theyapjtear to have been 
fn‘([iiently promoted to the rank of centurions. 
Thus Pomjiey induced a great many of the veterans, 
who had served under him in former }ear.s, to join 
his standard at the breaking out of the civil war, 
by the promise of rewards ami the coininaiicl of 
centuries (ordinmn., Cues. Bell. Civ. i. 3). All the 
evocati could not, however, have lield the rank of 
centurions, as we read of two thousand on one 
occasion (/5. iii. 88), and of their belonging to 
certain cohorts in the army. Cicero {ad P'lm, 
iii. 6. § 5) speaks of a PraeJWlm evocaioram, 
(See Cie. ad Pam. xv. 4. § 3 ; Caes. Hell. Civ, iii. 
61 ; Suet. A 50 ; Lipsius, Be AfilU, Bom, i. 8.) 

The name of evocati was also given to a sehut 
body of young men of the equestrian tmler, who 
were appointed hy Bomitiaii to guard his bed- 
chamber. (Suet. Dorn. 10.) This body is sup- 
posed hy some writers to have existed under tlie 
succeeding emperors, and to have been the sa-me 
as those who are calk'd Evocati A (Hj^giims, 

deLim. p. 20D ; Orelli, No. 3465, 153.) 

BUPA'TRIDAB {^httarpiUi\ Ic. descended 
from noble ancestors, is the name by which in early 
times the nobility of Attica was designated. Who 
the Eupatridae originally were has been the sub- 
ject of much dispute ; but the opinion now almost 
universally adopted is, that they were the noble 
Tonic or ilellonic families who at the time of the 
Ionian migration settled in Attica, and there exer- 
cised the power and inlluencc of an aristocracy of 
warriors and compiorors, possessing the In'Ht parts 
of the land, and commanding the services of a 
numerous class of dependmitH. (d'hirlwall, i/isi. t/ 
vol. i. p. 1 1 5, &c. ; W achsmutlt, vol i. p, 36 i , 
tSic., 2d ed.) The chiefs who arc mentioned as 
kings of the several Attic towns, liefore the organi- 
sation of the country ascribed to ’'fheaens, belonged 
to the highest or ruling class of the Eupatridae ; 
and when I'heseiis nuuic Athens the seat of go- 
vernment for th(i whole country, it must have b«@n 
chiehy tliese nobles of the highest mnk, that left 
their former residences and migiatcd to Ath«n% 
where, after Theseus had given up his royal pirb"* 
rogatives and divided them among the nobles^ th^ 
occupiod a station similar to that which. fhey had 
previously hold in thoit several 
Other Eupatridae, hoyevo^ -iW 
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of the highest rank, or 'were less desirous to exer- 
cise any direct influence upon the government, 
remained in their former places of residence. 
(Thirl wall, vol ii. p 8.) In the division of the 
inhahitants of Attica into three classes, which is 
ascribed to Theseus, the Eupatridao were the first 
class (Pint. Thes. 25 ), and thus formed a compact 
order of nobles, united bjr their interests, rights, 
and privileg-is. The first, or at least the most 
ambitious among them, undoubtedly resided at 
Athens, where they enjoyed nearly the same privi- 
leges as they had before the union in the separate 
townships of Attica. They were in the exclusive 
possession of all the civil and religions offices in 
the state, regulated the allairs of religion, and in> 
terprett'd the laws human and divine. (Muller, 
Dor. li. 2. § 15.) The king was thus only the 
first among his equals, being distinguished from 
them only by the duration of his office (Schbinann, 
De Comit. \t. 4, traiisl.) ; and the four kings of the 
phylae ((pvA(}§ci(n\Hs\ who were chosen from the 
Eupatridao, were more his colleagues than his 
counsellors. (Pollinc, viii. 111.) The kingly power 
was in a state of great weakness ; and, while tlie 
overhearing infliicnco of tlie nobles, on the one 
hand, naturally tended gradually to abolish it 
altogether, and to estahlisii a purely aristocratical 
government in its stead (Hermann, Pol. Ant. of 
(Jreoce.^ § 102), it produced, on the other hand, 
elfects which threatened its own existmicc, and at 
last led to the entire overthrow of the hereditary 
aristocracy as an order : for the commonalty, 
which had likovviae gained in strength by tlie 
union of all the Attic townships, soon began to 
feel the oppression of the aristocracy, which in 
Attica produced nearly the same effects a.s that of 
the patricians at Home. The h^gi.slation of Draco 
seems to have arisen, out of the growing (Hscoiitent 
of the commonalty with the oppr<‘Srtivc rule of tlio 
nobles (Thirlwmll, vol, ii. p. 1 8, &c.) ; but his at- 
tempts to remedy the evil were more calculated to 
intimidate the people than to sati.sfy them, and 
could consequently not have any lasting i'<‘aults. 
The disturhanccs which, some years after, arose 
from the attempt of 0} Ion, one of the Kupatridac, 
who tried to overthrow the aristocratical govern- 
ment and establish himself as tyrant, at length led 
to the h^gislation of Solon, by wliich the pol itical 
power and influence of the Eiipatridae as an order 
was broken, and property instead of birth was 
made the standard of political I’iglits. (Aristot 
Polit. ii. ; Pionys. Hal. Ant. Horn, ii. 6 ; Aelian, 
V, IL V. 13.) But as Solon, like all ancient 
legislators, abstained from abolishing any of the 
religions institutions, those families of the Eiipa- 
tridae in which certain priestly olBces and func- 
tions were hereditary, retained these distinctions 
down to a very late period of Orecian history. 
(Compare Schbmann, Antiq. Jun mhl Umm. p. 
167, &c., and p. 77, &c.) [L. S.l 

EUKITUS. [AMPHiTiiSATunM, p. 88, b.] 
EUSTYBOS. [Templum.] 

EUTHY'NE and EUTHY^NI 
e^Bvvoi). All public officers at Athens, esjie- 
cially generals, ambassadors, the archons and their 
assessors, the diaotetae, priests and priestesses 
(Aeschin. c. Cfedplu p. 56. Steph.), the secretaries 
of the state ^{Lysias, o. NicomackX tho superin- 
tendents of public buildings, the triemrehs, and 
oven tho senate of the Eive lluiKlred and the 
memhers of tho Areiopagus, were accountable for 
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their conduct and the manner in which they ac- 
quitted themselves of their official duties. The 
judges in tho popular courts seem to have been 
the only authorities who were not responsible 
(Anstoph. Vesp. 546 ; Iludtwakker, Von den 
Diaefet. p. 32) ; for they were tboinselves the ro- 
lirosentativcs of the people, and would therefore, 
in theory, have boon responsible to themsehes. 
This account, which officers had to give after the 
time of their office was over, was called svdupp : 
and the officers subject to it, v-n^vQouoi. Evciy 
public officer had to render his account withi'u 
thirty days after the expiration of his oflice 
(Ilarpoerat. Phot, and Suid. s. v. Aoyicrral and 
EvBvmi ) ; and as long as this duty was not fulfilled, 
the whole property ol‘ the ex-officer was in bondage 
to the state (Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. p, 56. Steph.) : 
he was not allowed to travel beyond the frontiers 
! of Attica, to consecrate any part of his property as 
I a donariimi to the gods, to make his will, or to 
pass from one family into another by adoption ; 
no public honours or rewards, and no new oflice 
could be given to him. (Aeschin. and Demosth. 
D&Coron. and c. Ttm. p. 747.) M within tho stated 
period an officer did not send in 'his account, an 
action, called aAoyion or d\oj!as was brought 
against him. (Pollux, viii. 54 ; llesych. Said. Etym. 
Mag. s. V. ’‘kXoyiov ^Licri.) At the time when 
an officer submitted to the evdvprj.^ any citizen had 
the right to come forward and im])each liim. Those 
who, after having refused to submit to tbe ev96v7}, 
also disobe 3 md the summons to defend themselves 
before a court of justice, thereby forfeited their 
rights rus citizens. (Deniostb. c. Mid. p. 512.) 

. It will appear from the list of officers subject to 
tlio eiithyiie, that it was not confined to those 
whose office was connected with the administration 
of tho public mono}", or aii}’* part of it ; Imt in many 
cases it vvas only an inquiry into the manner in 
which a pm’son had behaved himself in the dis- 
charge of his oflicial duties. In the fonmu* caso 
the .scrutiny was conducted with gri'at strictinsss, 
as the state had various meams to chock and cim- 
trol the proceedings of its olfleers ; in tho latter, 
the eutlqyue may in many instances have boon no 
more than a personal attendance of the ex-officer 
before tho representative.? of the people, to see 
whether any cliargo was brought ngain.st liim. 
When no accuser appeared, the officer was honour- 
ably dismissed (imirrjpaipecrOai^ Demo.sth. /)&* 
Coron. p. 3i 0), After an officer had gone through the 
euthyne, he became dvcvBwos. (Pollux, viii, 54.) 

liio officers before whom the accounts wore 
given were in some places called e^Ovpoi or XoyLcr- 
raf, in others i^eraerrai or (rvp'i]yopoi. (Aristot 
Pa/li, vi. 5. p. 213, ed, Cioidtling.) At Athens wo 
meet with the first two of tlxsse names, and both 
are mostly mentioned together ; but how fitr tlunr 
fanctions diflerod is vi^ry uncertain* Some gram- 
marians (Etymol, Mag a. and Phot, s, n. EijOvpoi) 
sbite tJiat XoyictTal vva.s the name of the Bainc ofli- 
cers who were formerly called ^itOvvot. But from 
tho inaimcr In which the (ireek orators Hp<ak of 
them, it can scarcely he doubted that their func- 
tions were distinct* Prom the authorities referred 
to by Bockh (PM Pmn. p. Iflt), &e. 2d ed* 
compare the Plmn. Mua. 1827, vol, i. p. 72, &c.), 
it seems, moreover, clear that the oflice of the 
Aoyttrral., thoagh closely connected with that of 
tho mm of greater extent than that of 

tho latter, who appear rather to Imyo boon tho 
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assessors of tlie former, tluin a totally distinct class 
of officers, as will be seen hereafter. All accounts 
of those officers who had an 3 ’'tliing to do with the 
public money were, after the expiration of their 
office, first sent in to the Xoytarai, who examined 
them, and if any difficulty or incorrectness wais dis- 
covered, or if charges were brought against an ex- 
officer within the period of 30 days, the further in- 
quiry devolved upon the evOvuoi^ before whom the 
officer was olillged to appear and plead his cause. 
(Hermann, Pulit Antiq. of Greece, § 154. 8.) If 
the eijdvyoi found that the accounts were unsatis- 
lactoiy, that the officer had embezzled part of the 
public mone}'-, that he had accepted bribes, or that 
charges lirought against him were well founded, 
they ivffiorrcd the case to a court of justice, for 
which the \oyi(rrai appointed the judges by lot, 
and in tins court their herald proclaiiued the ques- 
tion who would come forward as accuser. (Aeschin. 
c. Oestph. p. 57, ed. Stepli. ; Etjunol. Magn. s. v. 
'Ehdvva ; liekker, Anccdot. p. 245. G.) The place 
where the court was lield was the same as that to 
which cx-officers sent their accounts to be examined 
h}'' the Xo^icrral^ and was called XoyiarTjpiou, 
(Andoeid. Pe Afj/sf. p. 37 ; L.yR. c, Polt/.sfruL p. 
G72.) It can scarcely he doulited that the etdvyoi 
took an active part in the trials of the Koyicrr^- 
pioy: ]»ut whether they acted only as the asses- 
sors of the koyiarai, or whether they, as Pollux 
states, exacted the embezzled sums and fines, in- 
stead of the practores, is uncertain. The iiuniher 
of the etjdvvoi, as well as that of the Xcyiarai, was 
ten, one being taken from every tribe. (Phot, s, v, 
EvOvvos, and llarpocrat. s. v. Koyicrrcd,) The 
Koymrai were appointed by the senate, and chosen 
b}’’ lot ; whether the eiidvyoi were likewise chosen 
by lot is uncertain, for Photius uses an expression 
derived from KXi]pos (lot), while Pollux (viii. 99) 
states that the ^IjOupoi TTpoffULpovyrai, scil. ro7s 
Xoyia‘ra7s^ according to winch thej^ were like the as- 
sessors of the archoiis; the latter account, however, 
seems to he more consistent and more probable, 
livery svOupos had two assessors (rdpeBpot). (See 
Bbckh, Pwa, le,; Titmann, Grlech. 
p. 323, <S:c. ; Hermann, PolH. Anbq. of Greece^ § 154 ; 
Schbinann, Antiq, Jur. pnhL Gmec, p. 23.9, &c.) 

The first traces of this truly democratic institu- 
tion are gciunnlly found in the cstablislunenfc of 
the archonship (dpx^ {/rrm'^Swos) instead of the 
kingly power, by the Attic nobles (Pans, iv- 5. 4). 
It was from this slate of dependence of the first 
magistrates upon the order of the nobles that, in 
the course of time, the regular cuth^yne arose. Simi- 
lar institutions were established m several other 
republics of Greece. (Arist, Po/it. vi. 5 ; Wachs- 
muth, Ifidkii Aiierlli, i, p. 419, &c. 2d. ed.) [L.S.] 
EXAGlj'GES DlKiy a suit 

of a public nature, which might be instituted 
against one, wdio, assuming to act as the protector 
(iPipLos) of an Athenian woman, married her to a 
foreigner in a for(ugn ’land. This was contrary to 
law, intermarriage with aliens being (as a general 
rule) prohibited. In the speech of Demosthenes 
against Timoerates (p. 7G3), he is charged with 
liaving sold his sister to a Corcyrean, on pretence 
of giving her in marriage. (Meier, AtL Proc, 
p. 350.) [C. 11, K.] 

EXAIEF/SEOS l)TKE'(^|a<p€V€c^y difcv), was 
an action brought to recov('r damages for the at- 
tempt to deprive the plainiilF of his slave ; not 
where the defendant claimed a property in the 
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slnvc, but where lie asserted him to bo a freeman. 
As the condition of slavery at Athens incapacitated 
a man to take aiy legal step in his Ovvn person, if 
a reputed slave wished to recover his rights as a 
freeman, he could only do it by the assistance of 
one who was himself a freeman. He then put 
himself under the protection of such a person, w ho 
was said i^atpe^crdai or kq>aip<Hcrdai ahrhv els eXeu- 
BepLcty, in liberkdem miulicare. If the master 
sought to reclaim him, he proceeded to take manual 
possession, dyetv ahrhv els SovXelav. A runaway 
slave might at auj’’ time be seized by his master, 
either in the open street or elsewliere, e.xcept in a 
.sanetiiarja If the fiiend or person who harboured 
the sla\e meant to contest the master’s right, the 
proper course was to go with him before the ma- 
gistrate, and give security for the value of the slave 
and costs, in case a court of law should decide 
against him. The magistrate who took cognizance 
of the cause was the arffiion, where a num'Alaimed 
to be a citizen ; the ])olcmarch, where he claimed 
I to be an alum freeman. It was the duty of the 
: archoii or polemarch to set the man at liberty 
pendente life. In ilie suit tliat followed, the plnintilF 
had to prove his title to the ownership of the 
slave, and, if successful, obtained .such compmisa- 
tion as tlie jury chose to tuvard ; this being a 
riprirhs dyfbi/, and half of the rlpr)pa lieing given 
to the state. (Dem. c. Thcocr, pi. 1328.) A tcrdict 
fur the plaintitr drew with it, as a necessary cem- 
sequcMice, the adjudication of tlic ownership, and 
he would he mititled to take posst'ssiou of his 
.slave immediately: if, however, the 8la\o had 
escaped in the meantime, and evidemee of such 
fact were produced, the jury would jiroliably take 
that into con.sidcration in estimating the damage i. 

If the friend, in resisting the capture of the 
slave, liad used actual violence, he was subject to 
a huc7\ piaim. And if tbo soi-dhant master Imd 
failed in the Biicri, the injured party might 
maintain an action against hiin for the altcmpted 
.seizure. (Ly.s. c, Pand, p. 734, &c,, with Ueiske’s 
note ; Dem. c, N'eaer, }>. 1358 ; Ilarpocr. s, p, 
"E^aipea-em, and ''Ay a ; A it Pruo, p. 394.) 

In a speech of I.socrates {Tmpe.s:, p. 3G1), the 
dfdendant, a hanker, from whom it is sought to re- 
cover a deposit, is charged with having asserted 
the freedom of his own slave, in order to prevent 
his being examined by torture respecting the sum 
of money deposited in his hands. I’liis is remark- 
able on two accounts: first (as Mciit observe.s), 
]>ecauso it seems to prove that one not the owner 
of the slave could bring the it if he bad an 
interest in tlio matter ; secondly, becaiiso It was 
optional with a man to give up his .slav<‘ to Urn 
torture or not, the refusal being oid}’' mallm' of ob- 
servation to the. jury ; and, thereibng it appear.s 
strange that any one .should have ivcour.se to a 
mcahure, the n^sjnlt of which (if succeshfit!) would 
be, to deprive him of his proiierty. { (j. JL K.l 
KXAUOTOIIA'TIO. ( ExmuTrns.j 

EXAHGinLVTIO is the net of diangiiig a 
sawed tiling into a jimfane one, or of taking away 
froin it the sacred character wliitdi it Imd received 
by iiianguratio, consiwratio, or dedicatio. That 
such an act was pmdomn-d by tlie augurs, and 
never without cinmnUing the pleasure of the gods 
by augiirium, k implied in the name itself. (U% 
i.55, V. .54 ; Dlonys. Hal Ant/q, Mom, iil p, 20% 
ed. Sylburg j Cato. Pcsl $. v. 

Temples, cliapcls, and other eonseetftiwl pkeea, 99 
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m'll as priosts, wore considered as belonging to the 
gods. No consecrated place whatever could be 
applied for any profane purpose, or dedicated to 
any other divinity than that to which it originally 
belonged, without being previously exaugurated ; 
and priests could not give up their sacred func- 
tions, or (in case they were obliged to live m celi- 
bacy) enter into matrimony, without first under- 
going the process of exaugiiratio. (Gellius, vi. 7. 
4 ; Jul. Capitol. M. Ani07i. Phdm. c. 4.) [L, S.] 

EXCE'PTIO. [Actio.] 

EXCU'BIAK. [Castiia, p. 250.] 

EXC UBITO'RES, which properly means watch- 
men or sentinels of any kind (Caes. Bell, Gall. vii. 
(i.O ), was the name more particularly given to the j 
soldiers of the cohort who guarded the palace of 
the Roman emperor. (Suet. Ner, 8, OtJu 6.) 
Their commanding officer was called inhunm ex~ 
mhtor, (Suet. Claud, 42, Ahr. 0.) "When the 
emperor went to an entertainment at the house of 
another person, the exciihitores appear to have ac- 
companied him, and to have kept guard as in his 
own palace. (Suet Otli. 4.) 

EXEDRA (i^edpa), which properly signifies a 
seat out of doors, came to be used for a chamber 
furnished with scats, and opening into a portico, 
where people met to enjoy conversation ; such as 
the room which Vitruvius describes as opening on 
to the peristyle of the (f?/naecofiiiis of a Greek house 
[Domus], and as the rooms attached to a gymna- 
sium, which were used for the lectures and dis- 
putations of the rhetoricians and philosophers. 
[Gymnasium.] The former class of cxedrae 
Vitruvius indeed calls hy another name, namely 
7rapa<rTds or Tracrrciy, but the word occurs 

in Euripides (Orest 1449) in this sense, and 
Pollux mentions the words and vao-rddes 

as synonymous (vii. 122). In this sense the word 
might be translated parlour. 

In old Greek the word Kierx'^ appears to have 
had a similar meaning ; but tlio ordinary use of 
the word is for a larger and more public place of 
resort than the [Lesche.] 

Among the Romans the word had a wider 
meaning, answering to both the Greek terms, 
and Xeerxr), Thus it is not only used to signify a 
chamber for ordinary resort and conversation in a 
private house, or iu the public baths and gymnasia 
open to the sun and air, (Vitrur. v. 1 1 ; vii. 9 ; 
Cic. Oral. iii. 5, A? Nat Dear. i. 8 ; Varro, R, R. 
iii. 5 ; Ulpian, Dig. ix. tit. 8, leg. 5) ; but the 
word is even ajiplied to the hall attached to the 
theatre of Pompey, which was used as a place of 
meeting by the senate. (Pint. Brut 14, 17). 
The diminutive exedrium also occurs. (Cic. ad 
Fam, vii. 28.) [P. S.] 

EXEGE^TAE interpreters ; on this 

and other meanings of the word sec lihunken, ad 
Tlmaei Gkssar. p. 109, &c.), is the name of the 
Eumolpidae, by which they were designated as 
the interpreters of the laws relating to religion and 
of the sacred rites. (Domosth. Muerg.'p, 1160.) 
[Eumolpidab.] They were thus at Athens the 
only class of persons who, in some measure, resem- 
bled tbe Roman jurists j but the laws, of which the 
were the interpreters, were not written 
but handed down by tradition. Plutarch (T/tes. 
25) ap[)Iios the term to the whole order of the 
Eupatridac, though properly speaking it belonged 
only to certain members of their order, t. e. the 
EimioI|jidac, The Etymologicum Magn. (s. i?.), in 
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accordance with the etymological meaning of tlie 
word, suites, that it was applied to any interpreter 
of laws, whether sacred or profane ; but we know 
that at Athens the name was principally applied to 
three members of tlie family of the Eumolpidae 
(Suidas, s. whose province it was to iiiteipret 
the religious and ceremonial laws, the signs in the 
heavens, and the oracles ; whence Cicero (De Leg. 
li. 271 calls them religumum inter pretes. (Compare 
Pollux, viii. 124 and i88 ; Plato, Euthjplir. p. 4,tl ) 
They had also to perform the public and private 
expiatory sacrifices, and weie never appointed 
without the sanction of the Delphic oracle, wlienc* 
they were called UvdSxpW'^oi. (Timaeus, G/o'^sar. 
s. V. 'E^yjyrirai : compare Meier, De Bonis Daninat. 
p. 7 ; Muller, ad Aeschyl. Fumen. p. 1 (>2, &c ) 

The name was also applied to those 

persons who served as guides (cicerone) to the 
visitors in the most remarkable towns and places 
of Greece, who showed to strangers the cunohities 
of a place, and explained to them its history and 
antiquities. (Pans. i. 41, § 2.) 

Respecting the i^rjyrir'ljs of the laws of Lycur- 
gus at Sparta, see MLiller, Dor. iii. 11. 2. [L. S.] 

EXERCITOTIIA ACTIO, was an action 
granted by the edict against the excrcitor miA is. 
By the term navis was understood any vessi 1, 
whether used for the navigation of ri\or-!, hikes, 
or the sea. The cxercitor navis is the pt*rsoii ta 
whom all the ship’s gams and earnings (obreutioues 
cl reditus) belong, whether he is the owner, or lies 
hired the ship (per avostonam) from tlie owmu 
for a time definite or indefinite. The magistei 
navis Is ho who lias the care and management of 
the ship, and was appointed (prmposUm) Ity the 
cxercitor. The cxereitor was bound generally by 
the contracts of the magister, who was his agnmt, 
but with this limitation, that the contract of the 
magister mut>t be with reference to furthering the 
object for which he was apfiointed ; as, for instance, 
if he purchased things useful for the navigation of 
the slu'p, or entered into a contract or incurred 
expense for the slilp’s repairs, tlie cxercitor was 
hound by such contract : the terms of the master’s 
appointment {praepositio) accordingdy determine 
the rights of third parties against the cxercitor. 
If^ the magister, being appointed to manage tiio 
ship and to use it for a particular purpose, used it 
for a different purpose, his employer was not bound 
by the contract. If there were several magi.stri, 
without any partition of their duties (7mn dirhis 
oj/idis)., a contract witli one was the same as a 
contract with all. If there were, several exer- 
ci tores, who appointed a magister either out of 
their own luimber or not, they were sevc'ral ly au- 
swcrahlo (in solkhm) for the contra, ids of tlie 
magnster. The contracting party might have hia 
action eithfT against the cxercitor or the ihagi.ster, 
so long as the magister continued to be such. 

A party miglit have an action ox delicto against 
an exorcitor in respc'ct of the act either of the 
magister or the sailors, Imt not on the contract of 
the sailors. If the magister substituted a person 
in his place, though he was forbidden to do so, the 
cxercitor would still be bound by any proper core 
tract of such person. 

Tho term Nauta properly apphu'S to all persons 
who are engaged in navigating a ship ; but in the 
Rraetor’s Edict (Dig. 4. tit 9. s. 1) the term Nauta 
means Exercllor (qui nawm mred). 

(Dig, 14. tit. 1 ; Reckius, in Tilt Dig. ei Cod* 
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ad Rem Nmiticam ■pcrtmentes Comment , ; Abbott 
on /Shipping^ Index, Eccaroitor Nwois.') [G.L.] 
EXEllCITUS ((Trpar6s), array. 1. Greek. 
The earliest notices which wc possess of the niili- 
taiy art among the Greeks are those contained in 
the Homeric poems. The unsettled state of society 
in the first ages of Greece, led to the early and 
general cultivation of the art of arms, which were 
habitually worn for defence, even when aggressive 
warfare was not intended. (Time. i. 6.) But the 
Iloraeric poems contain an exhibition of combined 
military operations in their earliest stage. War- 
like undertakings before the time described in 
them can have been little else than predatory 
inroads (fiorjKaartai^ /L xi. 667). A collection of 
warriors exhibiting less of organisation and dis- 
cipline than we see depicted in the Grecian troops 
before Troy, would hardly deserve the name of an 
army. The organisation which we see there, such 
as it was, arose, not from any studied, formative 
system, but naturally, out of the imperfect con- 
stitution of societ}’’ in that age. Every freeman in 
those times was of course a soldier ; but when all 
the members of a family were not needed to go 
upon an expedition under the command of their 
chieftain or king, those who were to go seem to 
have been selected by lot (JL x. 418). As the 
confederated states, wliich are rcprc'sented as 
taking part in the Trojan war, arc united by 
scarcely any other bond than their participation in 
a common object, the dilierent bodies of troops, 
led by their respective chieftains, are far from 
being united by a common discipline under the 
command-in-chief of Agamemnon. Each body 
obeys its own leader, and follows him to the con- 
flict, or remains inactive, according as he chooses 
to mingle in the fight or not. Authority and 
obedience are regulated much more by the nature 
of the circumstances, or by the relative personal 
distinction of the chieftains, than by any law of 
military discipline. Agamemnon sometimes urges 
the chieftains to engage, not by commands, but hy 
taunts (//. iv. 338, &c. 368, &c.). Accordingly, 
nothing like the tactics or strategy of a regularly 
disciplined army is to be traced in the Homeric 
descriptions of battles. Each chieftain with his 
body of troops acts for himself, without reference 
to the movements of the rest, except as these 
furnish occasion for a vigorous attack, or, when 
hard pressed, call for assistance from the common 
feeling of brotherhood in arms. The wide interval 
wliich in the Hoinene age separated the noble or 
chieftain from the common freeman, appears in as 
markwl a manner in military, as in civil affairs. 
'J’he former is distinguished hy that superior skill 
and prowess in the use of his arms, which would 
naturally result from the constant pnictice of war- 
like exercises, for which his station gave him the 
h'isure and the means. A single hero is able to 
put to flight a whole troop of common soldiers. 
'J’he {iccouiit of a battle consists almost entirely of 
descriptions of the single combats of the cliiefs on 
both sides ; and the fortune of the day, wlien not 
oyerniled by the intervention of the gods, is dc- 
cidcid by the individual valour of these heroes. 
While the mass of the common soldiers wewe on 
foot, the chiefs r(jde in chariots [Guru ok], which 
usually contained, two, ono to drive ami one to 
flight.^ In these th(‘y advanced against the an- 
tagonists whom they singled out for encounter, 
sometimes hurling their spears from their chariots, 
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but more commonly alighting, as they drew near, 
and fighting on foot, making use of the chariot for 
pursuit or flight. The Greeks did not, like the 
ancient Britons and several nations of the East, 
use the chariot itself as an instrument of warfare. 
Cavalry was unknown at that time to the Greeks, 
and horsemanship but very raridy practised ; the 
tinrpGS of Homer are the chieftains who ride in 
chariots. These chiefs are drawn up in the front 
of the battle array (11. iv. 2.97, TTpS/uiaxoi, Ttpoftet- 
Xeerdat) ; and frequently the foot soldiers seem to 
have done nothing but watch the single combats 
of their leaders, forming, in two opposite, parallel 
lines, something answering to a ring (epKos nroki- 
Mom, /L iv. 299) within winch the more important 
single combats are fought. How they got the 
chariots out of the way when the foot soldiers 
came to close quarters (as in IL iv. 427, &c.) is 
not deseiihcd. 

Tiiough so little account is usually made of the 
common soldiers (irpuXees, //. xi. 49, xii. 77), 
Homer occasionally lays considerable stress on 
their orderly and compact array ; Nestor and Me- 
iiesthciis are honoiiralily distinguished by the 
epithet KO(rpA)rop& kduv (//. ii, 553, iv. 203, &c.). 
1'he troops were naturally drawn up in separate 
Ijodies according to their diflerent nations. It 
would appear to be rather a restoration of the old 
arrangement, than a new classification, when 
Nestor (//. ii. 362) recommends Agamemnon to 
draw the troops up hy tribes and phratries. 
Arranged in these natural divisions, the foot sol- 
diers were drawn up in densely compacted bodies 
(vvHtml (pdkayyes) shield close to shield, — htd- 
met to helmet — man to man (//. xiii, 130, xvi. 
212, &c.). In these masses, though not usually 
commencing the attack, they frequently ofler a 
powerful resistance, even to distinguished heroes 
(as Hector IL xiii. 145, &c., comp. xvii. 267, 354, 
&c., xiii. 339), the dense array of their spears 
forming a harrier not easily broken through. 'J'ho 
signal for advance or retreat was not given liy in- 
struments of any kind, but by the voice of the 
leader. A loud voice was consequently an im- 
portant matter, and the epithet djaQds is 
common. I'ln* trumpet, however, was not abso- 
lutely unknown (TL xviii. 219), Respecting the 
armour, offensive and defensive, see Arjia. 

Under the king or chieftain who commands his 
separate contingent we commonly find subordinate 
cliiefs, who command smaller divisions. It is 
difficult to say whether it is altogether accidental 
or not, that these are frequently fivti in nuinbm*. 
Thus the Myrmidons of Acliilles are dividi'd into 
five each of 500 men. Five chiefs command 

the Boeotians ; and the whole T'rojan army is 
formed in five divisions, each under three leaders. 
(IL iv. 295, cSie., xvi. 171—197, ii 494, &c., xii 
87 — 104.) The term (pdkay^ i.s applied either to 
the whole anny (as IL vi. 6), or to these snialfer 
divisions and subdivisions, which are also called 
errix^s and vrd/ryei. 

When an enemy was slain, it was the universal 
practice to stop and strip off his amis, which were 
candully ytreserved by the victor m troplites, (fhe 
division of the booty generally was aiTanged by the 
leader of the troop, for whom a portion was set aside 
as an honorary present (y4pm^ //. i 368^ dx, 
328, xi. 793). The recovery of the dead bodies of 
tljo slain was in the Homcrio age, m In alf 'latte 
times, a point of this and 
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qiiontly eitlier led to a jfierce contest, or was effected 
Ijy the payment of a lieayy ransom (Ivbpkc, Kriegs- 
loesen der Gneclim in horoischen Zdtalter; Wachs- 
miith, Helkn. Alter thunibh. vol. ii. § 110 ; Gxote, 
JJidory of Greece^ toL ii. p. 341). 

After the heroic age considerable impulse was 
gi’i eii to the cultivation of the military art by the 
conquests of the Thessalians (tlie first Grecian 
people, appaieii%, that employed cavalry, to the 
use of which their conquests were probably in 
great pait owing) and Dorians, among the latter 
of whom the art'of warfare was earliest reduced to 
system. The distinction of heavy and light armed 
foot soldiers of course took its rise with, the be- 
ginnings of military service, the poorer class being 
unable to provide themselves with the more effi- 
cient, but more costly weapons of those who were 
better olF than themselves. Political considerations 
tended to make the distinction more marked and 
systematic. Tlie system of military castes was 
indeed unknown among the Greeks, though some- 
thing answering the same purpose existed in the 
earliest times, when the nobles and tlieir more 
immediate dependants and ridainm's, having greater 
l(*i.siire for the cultivation of skill in the use of 
arms, and greater means for procuring them, were 
separated in that respect by a wide interval from ] 
the lower class ; wliilc convcTsely, militaiy supe- 
riority was the most din'ct means of securing 
political supremacy. as soon as the dis- 

tinction between the iiohlcs (the privih'ged class) 
and the commonalty (denuis) was established, it 
became the object of tlu' former to jirevi'iit the 
latter from placing tlieruHidves on a par with them 
in military strength, and so the use of the full 
armour of the heavy-anued infantry was reserved 
by tlie former for themselves ; and when, in times 
of distress, it was found nocc'ssaiy to entrust the 
deimw witli full arnnntr, the result was not nn- 
commonly a revolution (as was in some degree the 
case at Mylilene, Time. iii. 27). But in the de- 
BWcnicii'H this distinctiion as regards the kinds of 
fi<‘rvice depended merely upon the greater or I(‘ss 
ability of the cifmens to procure arms. In the 
Greek commonwealths all those who enjoyed the 
privileges of cili?;ens or freeimm were held bound 
to serve as soldiers uhen called upon, and wm’c 
provided with arms and trained in military exer- 
cises as a matter of course, 14io modern system 
of standing armies was foreign to Greek habits, 
and would have biicn daugerouH to the liberties of 
the ditierent connuonwcalths, though sonudhiug 
of the kind may be seen in the body guards, 
usually of mercenary troops, kept by tyrants. 
The mercenaries in the pay of Alexander of 
Therae formed a conaldorablo army. Fmotically 
too, from the continuity of the warlike operations 
in which they were dngagod, the armies of Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon, smd their successors, 
became standing armies. The thousand XoydiSes 
at Argos (Time. v. 67) and the sacred band at 
Thebes (Pint, l^elop. 18 j K. F. Hermann, CMeck 
Stuafsalfeiik § 181 note 2) were not considerable 
enough to bo called armies. The employment of 
mercenary troops might have led to the use > of 
slanding amios, had it not been that the use of 
them characterised the decline of the Grecian 
states, so that the circumstances which led to 
their employment, also rendered it impossible to 
provide the resources for their maintenance, ex- 
cept when they were immediately needed. Still, 
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as in the case of the Scythian hownion at Athens, 
individual corps of mercenaries might lie regularly 
maintained. Slaves ivcre but rarely trusted with 
arms, and when it w'as the case, they were usually 
manumitted. The Greek armies accordingly were 
national armies, resembling rather the mifitia than 
the regular armies of modern times. 

In all the states of Greece, in the earliest as in 
later times, the general type of their military or- 
ganisation was the phalanx^ a body of troops in 
close army with a long spear as their principal 
weapon. It was among the Dorians, and especially 
among the Spartans, that this type was most rigidly 
adhered to. The strength of their military array 
consisted in the hea^y-anned infantry (oTrAiraij. 
They attached comparatively small importance to 
their cavahy, which was always inferior (Xcn. 
Ilelleit, vL 4. § 10). Indeed, the Thessalians and 
Boeotians were the only Greek people wdio dis- 
tinguished themselves much for their cavalry ; 
scarcely any other states had territories adapted 
for the evolutions of cavalry. The Spartan army, 
as descrihed by Xenophon, was probably in all its 
mam features the same that it was in the time of 
Lycurgiis. The institutions of that lawgiver con- 
verted the body of Spartan citizens into a kind of 
military brotherhood, whoso almost sole occupation 
was the practice of warlike and atliletic exercises. 
The wliolc life of a Spartan was little else than 
either the preparation for or the practice of war. 
The result was, that in the strictness of their diu- 
ciplim*, the jn'oeisinn and fiicility with which they 
performed Ilnur mditiny evolutions, and the skill 
and power with which they used their weafions, 
the Spartans iviu'c unrivalled among the' Greeks, 
so that they scenn'd like real masteits of the art of 
war (rex^lras rS>v 'noh(puccop), wliile in com- 
parison W'ith thmii other Greeks appoar<‘d mere 
tiros (auTOfTx^^iacrr^s rtav (rrpwiooTmmp^ Xon. 
Ifep. Imc&L xiii. § 6 ; Pint. Pebp. 28). The 
heavy armed infantry of the Spartan anuies was 
compoH<‘(l partly of genuine Spartan citizens, partly 
of Periocci (e. g. Thuevd. iv. 8, comp. Grottg Hid. 
ofOreern^ vol. ii. p. 488). In later times, as the 
number of Spartan citizens decreased, the Ih'riot'ci 
constituted the larger portion, a fact^vhicli renders 
nugatory all attempts to connect tho numbers of 
the divisions of the army with the political divi- 
sions of the Spartan citizens. Every Spartan 
citizen was liable to military service {tpippovpos) 
from the age of twenty to the age of sixty years. 
Those heyond that age w'crc, however, sometimes 
employed in the less arduous kinds of service — - 
as at Mantineiu, where they had charge of tho 
baggage (I’huc, v. 72). On the occasion of any 
military expedition, the kings at first, and aftm*- 
wards the ephovs, made proclamation what class, 
according to age, were to go on tho expedition 
(rk ds & ^c7 crrparnk(r0ai, Xen, Pep. Lac. xi. 
§ 2) as, for example, all citizens between twenty 
and thirty, or between twenty and thirty-five &c. 
(ret B4m rk ir^yrefcaidem See.). 

When in the field, tho troojis were drawn up in 
some manner according to thejr ages, so that for 
any special service, those of a particular age might 
be separated and employed (Xen. IJclku. iv. 4. 
§ 16, fi. § 15, 16), On 'one occfwion (b. c. 418), 
on a wdden emergency, when probably there was 
not time to collect the Ferioeci, all the citizens of 
the military age were called forth (Time. v. 64). 

The political and military divisions of the 
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SpartaDS \vore mixed up together in some way 
wiiicli it IS not easy to nniavel. The ■whole life 
of a Spartan was passed in the discipline of a kind 
of camp. The citizens messed together in coni- 
jianies, and slept in a sort of barracks. It appears 
from Xenophon (Hep. Lac. xi.) that the whole 
body of citizens of military age was divided into 
SIX divisions called ix6poLi (icoXltucoX p6pai he 
terms them), under the command or superintend- 
ence of a polemarch, each mora being subdivided 
into four \6xoi (commanded by koxajot), each 
XSxos into two v^vrriKO(Trms (headed hy Trev^TH]- 
Koa-rTipe^)^ each Trsx'TTjKoo'rds' into two ^ytapoTLat 
(headed 1jy cnomotarchs). The hcofiorlai were 
so called from the men composing them being 
bound together by a common oath (rd^is ns did 
(Tipar'/ioov evdporos.^ Hesych. s. t?.). Those were 
not merely divisions of troops engaged in actual 
military expeditions. The whole Ixnly of citizeiiH 
at all tunes formed an army, ■whether they were 
congri'gatcd at head“([uarters in Sparta, or a 
portion of them were detached on foreign service. 
Jlorodotiis (i. (id) speaks ol ciiomotics, triacades, 
and sy.-^sitia as military divisions, and wa learn that 
the jjolemarchs pri'hided over the "(Uihlic tallies 
{ Pint. 1”J). When a portion of the citizens 
was sent out on foreign service, the army tliat they 
i’ormed was arranged in divisions corresponding to, 
cuid bearing the same names as the divisiims of 
the (‘iitirc military force of Sparta, i. e. of the 
mitire body of citizens of military age* As lias 
already been remarked, an army sent on foreign 
service consisted of citizens between certain ages, 
detcTuiined according to the number of soldiers 
wanted. So that, as it would seem, every ono- ; 
motia of the general body sent out a certain pro- 
portion of its numbers for the expedition in 
question, who (with some Perioeei) formed an 
enoinotia of the army so sent j and the dctach- 
numt of those eiiomotiae wdiich formed a mora of 
the whole hody of citizens, formed (ajifiarently) a 
mora of the army on service. All the accounts 
that we Iiavc of Spartan military operations indi- 
eute that the Perioeei who served as heavy-armed 
soldiiu’H, formed integral members of the dillerent 
divisions to which tiny were attached ; so that an 
enoinotia, pentecosiys, &c., in the field, would con- 
tain a miiulier of soldiers wlio did not belong to 
the corrcspoiiding larger divisions of the whole 
body of citizens of military age* Thirlwall (//ist 
a/ (h'(rQ(\ vol i. app. ii.) talks of thirty families 
] icing repreaeuk'd in iha armp by thirty soldiers ; 
an idea totally at variance with all the accounts 
that wc have. Supposing a family to consist of a 
fatlu^r and three sons, if the latter were above 
twenty, and the fathtw not above si*xty years of 
age, all would be soldiers, lialile to be ciilled out 
for active service at any time ; and according to 
the limits of the age proclaimed by tbo ephors, 
one, two, three, or all of them might be called out 
at once. The stnmgth of a mora on actual service, 
of course, varied, according to circunistances. To 
judge by the name ])ontecosty8, the nonnal number 
of a mora would have been 400 ; but 500, (>00, 
and 000 are mentioned as the number of men in a 
mora on different occasions (Pint. Pehp. !(> ; Xeu. 
Jkllm. iv. B. § 11, P2, vi. 4. § 12 ; «chol ad 
77mc. V. OC ; I)iod. xv, 32, &c. ; MUIler, Doriam.^ 
ill 12. § 2, note t). That these variations arose 
from variations in the numlier of Spartan citizens 
niaase in Ersch and Gruber’s MicpelopHdie, art. 


Phalanx)^ is an assunqitioii which leaves out of 
sight the proporpon of citizens called out, and the 
nuinlmr of Perioeei in the army. (Of the 292 
heavy-armed soldiers wdio surrendered at Spliac- 
teria, 120 were Spartans, Thiic, iv. 38. At the 
battle of Plataeae, ono half of the heavy-armed 
soldiers of the Lacedaemonians %vere Sjiartans.) 
When in the held, each mora of infantry was at- 
tended hy a mora of cavalry, consisting at the most 
of 100 men, and commanded by an hippamiost 
(iTnrappoaT'ijs, Xen. JJcl/en. iv. 4. § 10, 5. § 12). 
Plutarch (Li/c. 23) nn-ntions squadrons (ovAapoi) 
of hfty, which may possibly be the same divisions. 
It is not easy, lunvover, to sec in what maimer the 
cavalry could have been thus apportioned, or how 
eacli nuaa of cavalry could have “ belonged to a 
mora of infantry without being in close connection 
w'lth it” (as Muller says). The cavalry semiis 
merely to have been employed to jirotcct the Hanks, 
and but little n^gard wms paid to it. a'be corps of 
300 zVTre/v (Herod, viil 124) formed a sort of 
body-guard for the king, and consisted of the 
flower of the young soldiers. Though call'd 
iiorseinen, they fought on iboL (Xen. Hep. Lac. iv. 
S 3.) 


^ Thucydides in his iiccount of the battle of hlan- 
tineia (v. (>8) describes the Laeedamnoniau army 
as divided into sevmi lochi, eacli conlamhig fair 
pcntecostyes, and each penh'costys four euomotiaiq 
■with thirty-two nnm in each ; so that the loclius 
here is a liody of 512 men, and is commanded by 
a polemarch. It is clear, then'fon*, that the lochus 
of Thucydides, in this iiistaucis answerH to the 
mora of Xenophon. As on tins occasion, the 
pcntccostys contained four imstead of two mio- 
motiae,and as four pentecostyc'S wi're thrown logi*- 
ther into one division, Thucydides may hjue been 
led to call this division a lochus, as being next 
above the pentocostys, though it was, in fact, a 
mora commanded by a poleniarcb (Thirlwall, /. a. 
p. 445 j comp. Arnold on Thiic. v. 6H). Aristotle 
appears to use the terms lochus and mora indis- 
criminately (AaKcTivcap irohir, Fr. 5 and 0‘ ; Phot ins 
s.v. Xjxoi), The suggestion of Arnold (/. e.) that 
one of the seven lochi spoken of consistt^d of the 
Brasidean soldiers and Neodaniodes, who would 
not be taivcn accaunt of in the ordinary divisions 
of the Spartan forces, is not unlikely, and would 
explain the discrepancy bcfcwemi the number of 
lochi (ormorae) here, and the ordinary number of 
six nionio ; but even independently of it, no diiii- 
ciilty need be felt wdtii respect tii that particular 
point, as the whole arrangement of the troops on 
that occasion was a departure from the oi'dinaiy 
divisions. It was not nnivi'rsally tli(‘ case that an 
army was made up of sis morue and twenty-four 
ordinary lochi. On one oecusiiin, we hear of 
twelve lodii (Xen. Ile/fen. vii. 4, g 20, comp. 
§ 27), each of about 100 men. ''fhe Neodamodes 
W(W(‘ not usually ineorporatinl in the morao (Xem 
/iefeiv. 3. § L5). 

It seems a probable opinion that the number of 
morao in tin* rijiartan military force had refwmee 
to the districts into wliicK Laconia was divided* 
These, including Sparta and the districts imme- 
diately around it, worn six in number* Perhaps, 
as Thirlwall suggosts, the division of the army 
may have been Ibunded on the Action that one 
mora w«is assigned for the protection of each 
district. The same writer also BiiggmU a wxf 
probalik^ explanation of the k4x0'» > Utrmd^f 
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■wHcIi Herodotus (ix. S3) speaks of, and of which 
Thucydides (i. 20). thoiigli doubtless erroneously, 
denies the existence. Thiilwall suggests that as 
each mora consisted of four lochi, the four lochi of 
the moia belonging to the district of Sparta may 
have been distiibuted on the same principle among 
the four Kco/xat, Limnae, Cynosura, Mesoa, and 
Pitana, of which Sparta was composed.’^ 

A Spartan army, divided as above described, 
was drawn up in the dense array of the phalanx, 
the depth of which depended upon ciic urns tan ccs. 
An ij/cofioria sometimes made but a single file, 
sometimes Avas diawn up in three or six files 
Xen. Hep. Lac. xi. § 4; Muller, iii. 12. §. 3, note a). 
At the battle of Mantineia the phalanx aa^s eiglit 
deep, so that eachenomotia made four files. (Thuc 
V. 68 ; comp. Xen. Ildlen. iii. 2. § 16, vi. 2, § 21.) 
At the battle of Leuctra it AAms tAvelve deep. 
(Xen. Ildlen. vi. 4. § 12.) The enomotarch stood 
at the head of his lilc (Trpo>ro(rrdrrr)s\ or at the 
head of the right-hand file, if the euomotia avus 
broken up into more tlian one. The last man AAms 
called ovpaySy. It was a matter of great import- 
ance that he, like the enomotarch, should he a man 
of strength and skill, as in certain evolutions he 
would have to load the movements. (Xen. Cj/rop. 
iii. 3. § 41, &c.) The conimander-in-chief^ who 
Avas usually the king (after the airaii* of Demaratus 
and Cleomencs it was the practice not to send out 
both kings together, Herod, v. 75 ; but coni]), 
vi. 73), had his station sometimes in the centre (as 
at Mantineia, Thuc. v. 72), more commonly (as at 
Leiictia) on the right Aviiig. The deployments by 
Avliich the amingements of the plialaux Avere altered 
took place under the dkection of the enomotarch. 1 
When the troops were draAvn up in a lino in the ; 
ordinary battle array, they Avere said to be eVl j 
^dXayyos. Supposing an cnomotia to consist of 
twenty -five men, including its leader, and to be | 
drawn up eight dot'p, the front line of the army 
Avould consist of ‘288. lu an ordinary march the 
army adAXinced irl icepm (or icard /cepas, Xeii. 
Hvilcn, vii. 4. § 23), the first onoinotia of the 
riglit Aving filing olF, and the n st in succession 
following it ; so that if the cnomotia Avas dx’iiwn 
Up in three or two files, the whole anny Avould 
march in three or tAVo files, dhic most usual ar- 
rangement was in two files. (Xen. Ileihtu vli. 4. 
§ 22, iii. I. 22, Puii/am. ii. 1, § 10.) If an 
army in marching order had to form in phalanx, 
the moAxunent began with the hindmost cnomotia of 
the column, which placed itself on the left of (wop’ 
daici^as) and on a line with (els phusirov) the 
enomotia before it. Those tAVo then performed 
the same evolution with respect to the last but 
tAvo, and so on, till all Avere in a line with the 

* Muller {Dorimm^ book iii c. 3. § 7) talks of 
a TT^Xis distinct from these m}xn. But the latter 
were certainly not mere suburbs, but component 
parts of Sparta itself (comp. Faus. iii. 1 6. § ,9). 
Haase (1 0 .) speaks of jftve divisions of Ae city be- 
sides Pihum, so tiat the six morae or lochi in the 
sense of Thucydides corriisponded to these six | 
divisions. For this arrangement, there serums no 
authority, except the statement of the scholiast on 
Aristoph. {Lps. 453), tlmt there were six lochi at 
Sparta, five of Avhich he names, one of Ae names 
being corrected conjecturally by Muller to Msiro- 
drris. But there seems here little more than a con- 
fused version of the diAisioa into six morae. j 
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I first enomotia, Avhicli noAV, with the commandcr- 
in-chief at its head, occupied the extremity of the 
right wing. This evolution was called Trapayc^y^ 
(Xen. Hep. Lac. xi. § 6), a name also given to the 
reverse raovement, when a phalanx had to fall into 
marching order, and to subordinate movements of 
the same kind for changing the depth of the 
phalanx. In the latter the evolutions Avcrc con- 
ducted on much the same principle. Thus, if tlie 
depth of the phalanx was to he diminished by half, 
the hinder portion of each enomoty marclied for- 
wwds and placed itself on the left of the half in 
front of it. Similarly, if the depth had to he in- 
creased, the left-hand portion of each enomotia 
faced about toAvards the nplii, took up its station in 
the rear, and then, facing to the left again, as- 
sumed their proper position. (Xen. Hep. Lac. xi. 
§ 8.) The facing to the riglit was always the 
usage, because if the evolution Avere performed in 
the face of an enemy, the shielded side could be 
presented towards him. Modifications of this 
evolution, conducted on ibe same principle, were 
employed if the depth had to be increased or 
diminisliod in any other proportion (comp. Xen. 
Juab. iv. 3. §26, iv. 6. § 6, Qjrop. li. 3. §21). 
It is very likely that at those points of the files 
wheie in such evolutions they would havi‘ to 
sejiaratc, there were placed men suitable for taking 
their station in tlic front rank, where it was ai- 
AAuiys an object to get the best men. These woubl 
ansAAmr to the BeicdSapxoi and vtpTtdSapxoi of 
Xenophon. (JSfrop. ii. 1; comp. Uippan'h. ii. §6, 
iv. § 0.) If ail enemy ajipeared in the rear, it was 
not enough that the .soldiers should face alimit to- 
wards the enemy. I'lio Spaiian tactic.s required 
that the stoutest soldier should ho opposed to the 
enemy. This Avas accomplished by the niameuvrc 
termed i^ckiyp6s, ( )f this there were three va- 
rieties; 1. The Macedunim. In this the leader of 
each file kept his place, only turning towards the 
enemy. The man behind liira {iTTia-rdriis) re- 
treating and again taking up his station behind 
him, and so on. In this way tlie. army retr<‘al(‘d 
from tlie enemy by a distance equal to its dejith, 
2. The Laconnm (the one usuall}'’ adopti'd by the 
Macedonian phalanx of Philip and Alexander). 
This was the rcA'iTBO of the preceding, the rear 
man remaining stationary and the others athanciug 
succes.sively one hclorc the otlun-. In this Avay of 
course the army adAanced against tlie enemy by a 
distance equal to its diqjth, 3, Th Cretan, in 
this the leader and rcarman, tlui second and last 
but two, and .so on, cliangccl ])laces, so that the 
whole array remained at the same distance from 
the enemy* This .species avius also called 
(Haase ad XcihHep.Lac, xi. §,9. ; Miiller, ni. 12. 
§ 8 ; Aelianus, Ihct 26, 27, 33.) These evolu- 
tions Avould of courses leave the general on tin* left 
wing. If it Avas deemed expedient that lie sfsould 
be upon the right, it was not enough that he should 
simply remove from the left to tins right, the whole 
army had to vaYomo its position, ho that what aaui.s 
the left wing should liecome the right. Hiis was 
effected by an exeligmus, termed (at least by tlio 
later tacticians), i^\iyfAhs mrd (vyd, as con- 
trasted with the i^skiyphy leark arixovs. If the 
army changed its front by wheeling round through 
a half circle, round one comer as a pivot, the 
movement seems to hare been expressed by 
TireprrnJcrcreii/ or drawTiiorcrcij/. One more evolu- 
tion remains to bo noticed. Suppose an enemy 
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appeared on the right, while the army was march- 
ing in column, two abreast. The different lochi 
wheeled round through a quadiant of a circle, 
round their leader, a.^oii a pivot, so that the army 
presented twenty-four columns to the enemy, con- 
sisting of two files each, and separated hy a con- 
siderable interval from each other. The depth of 
the whole body was then lessened, and these in- 
tervals filled lip by the ordinary paragoge, and hy 
the different lochi siding up nearer to each other 
ill case the intervals still remained too great. If 
it was necessary for the general to take his station 
on the right, this would ho effected, as in other 
cases, hy an Similar manoeuvres took 

place if the enemy appeared on the left, though, 
as this was the shielded side of the soldiers, and 
the danger was consequently less, it was frequently 
thought sufficient to keep the enemy in check hy 
means of the cavalry and light troops. (Xen. 

Lac. xi. § 10.) One point that a general had to he 
on his guard against was the tendency of an amiy, 
when athaiicing eVi (paKayyo.^ to sheer off’ towards 
the right, each man pressing closer to his right-hand 
neighbour in ordm* to protect his unshielded side, 
so that the riglit wing fie([iienlly got beyond tlic 
left wing of the enemy. ( See es])oeially the ac- 
count of the battle of Mnntlneia, Tlmcyd. v. 71.) 
A slight consideration will shew that the analogy 
traced between the evolutions of an army and 
those of a chorus is by no means fanciful One 
kind of ^^GKiy/nSs was even called xopeiov. The 
importance attached to tlie war dunces among the 
Spartans as a means of military training was con- 
sequfuitly very great. [Chorus.] 

When an army was led to attack a height, it 
was usually drawn np in what wei’e tonned Atix<n 
apOioi, a term which merely implies that the loclii 
had greater depth than breadth (irapdfLTjKes imIv 
X iyerm Trap rdyp-a ‘o ti.p rh /j.i]Kos 1%?; ■jrAemv rod 
IBdOovs., opdiop Se t hp rh lidOos rod ft^/coyir, Aelian. 
Tac/, c. ‘JO), The breadth of the loclii would, of 
course, \ary according to circumstances. They 
were drawn up with coiihidcrahJe intervals between 
them. In this way the army pre.sented a con- 
bideralile front to the enemy, and was less liable to 
be thrown into confusion than if drawn up in close 
phalanx, while at the same time the intervals be- 
tween the. lochi were not loft so great that the 
enemy could safely press in between them. (Xon. 
Jm/j. iv. 2. § n, JB, S. § 1O--10, v. 4. § 22, 
(hjroji, iii. 2. § 6’, Anah, iv. 3* § 17 ; I^olyaen. 
HimL V. 16‘. § 1.) There is no ground for affirming 
that a opQm was drawn up in two files, or 
even one, as Sturz (Lev. Xen,) says. Such an ar- 
rangement would he perfectly useless for attack. 
This system of arrangements, which formed some 
approximation to the Roman tactics, was not, how- 
ever, employed, except in the particular case men- 
tioned. 

In special circumstances, such as those of the 
retreating (Jrcoks in the Anabasis, the aixange- 
ment in a hollow square was adopted, the troops 
being so placed that by simply facing abput they 
presented a front for battle on whichever side it was 
necessary. The term TrXaltnop was applied to an 
army so arranged, whether square or oblong. 
Afterwards the term r-Kalcrcop was restricted to 
the fiiiuare, the oblong being called rXlvOwp, 

Though at first sight the ammgejneni and ma- 
nceuvres of a Lacedaemonian army sem exceed- 
ingly complex, th(‘y were in reality (puito the 
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reverse, owing to the carefully graduated system 
of subordination which prevailed 
Trap rh arpardvedop reap AaKedctipLOPLOop &pxoures 
dpxSyrccp elcrL Thuc. v. 6‘6). The commands of 
the general were issued in the first place to the 
polemarchs, hy these to the lochagi, hy these 
again to the peiitecosteres, hy the latter to the 
enoraotarchs, and hy these last to their respective 
divisions. From the orderly manner in which this 
was done, commands were transmitted with great 
Kipidity: every soldier, in fact, regulating the 
movements of the man behind him, every two 
being connected together as r-potroerTrdrrjs and 
irTLorrarris. 

In later times the king was usually accompanied 
by two ephors, as controllers and advisers. These, 
with the polemarchs, the Ruir Pytbii, three peers 
((ipioioi), who had to provide for the necessities of 
the king m war, the laphyropolae and some other 
officers, constituted what was called the damosia 
of the king. (Xen. Bcp. Lac. xiil § 1, 7, xv. 
§11, /Mlm.iv.5. §8, vi.4. §14; Plut. Lpc. 
22.) The polemarchs also had some sort of suite 
or staff with them, called (rvprpopus (Pint. Pcii^p. 
17 ; Xen. ILdlen. \i. 4. § 14). With the excep- 
tion of the enomotarchs, the superior officers and 
those immediately about them, are not to lie i‘eck- 
oried with the division which they led. They stood 
distinct, forming what was called the dyTjfia. 

The Spartan and Penoccian hoplites were ac- 
companied in the field hy helots, partly in the 
capacity of attendants, partly to serve as light- 
armed troops. Tim number attached to an army 
was probably not uniform. At Plataeao each 
Spartan was accompanied by seven helots ; but 
that -was probably an extraordinary case. One 
helot in particular of those attached to {‘uch Spartan 
was called his ^epdwwp^ and performed the func- 
tions of an armourer or shieldhearer (Eustatli, ad 
Bionys. J^er. 533). Xetiophon (f-Mlcn. iv, 5. 
§ 14, H. § 3,0) calls them dTracrm(rrai (Comp. ILumd, 
V. ill ; Miiller, Dor, iii, 3. § 2,) In extra- 
ordinary cases, lielots served as hojdites, and in 
that case it was usual to give them their liberty 
(Thucyd. vii, 10, iv. 80, y. 34). Distinct corps 
were, sometimes, composed entii’cly of these Noo- 
daraodes. A separate troop in the Ijacedacmoiiian 
army was formed by the Sciritae (iS/ciglra/), ori- 
ginally, no doubt, inhabitants of the district Sciritis. 
In battle, they occupied the extreme left of the line. 

' On a march, they fonned the vanguard, and were 
usually employed on the most dangerous kinds of 
service. (Thuc. v. 67, wdth Arnold’s note ; Xen, 
C^rpp, iv. 2, § 1 ; K. F. Hermann, § 28, note 13, 
infers from this passage that they were cavalry, 
an inference which Is certainly not necessary, and 
is contmdicted hy Miiller, Manso, lltuise, Thiii- 
wall, Arnold, See.) 

The arms of the phalanx consisted of the long 
spear and a short sword (^vdiXi)), The chief part 
of the defensive armour was the large brassen 
: shield, which covered the body from the shoulder 
to the knee (Tyrtaens, iv. ii, 23), siispoiidcci, as in 
! ancient times, hy a thong round the neck, and 
managed )iy a simple handle or ring (wdpva^), 
The improved Carian handle was not in- 

troduced till the time of Cbunncmcs IIL Besides 
this, they had the ordinary armour of the hoplite 
[ArmaJ. ^ The heavy-armed soldiers wore a 
scarlet uniform (Xen. xt § $, 

7), The Spartan encampments were cireuWv 
X X 3 
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Only the ]ica‘^-arraed wore stationed within it, 
the cavalry being placed to look out, and the helots 
Dcuig kept as much as possible outside. As 
another precaution against the latter, every soldier 
was obliged always to carry his spear about with 
mni, (Xen. Zac. xii.) Though strict disci- 
pliiie was, of course, kept up in the camp, it was 
less rigorous than in the city itself (Pint. Z?/c. 22, 
comp. Herod, vii. 208). Prejiaratory to a battle 
the Spartan soldier dressed liis hair and crowned 
hmiself as others would do for a feast. The signal 
for attack in ancient tunes was given liy priests of 
Ares (Tvp^6poi\ who threw lighted torches into 
the interval between the two armies (Schol. ad 
Eurip. Phoen. 1188). Afterwards it was given 
not by the trumpet, hut by the music of flutes, 
and sometimes also of the lyre and cithara, to 
which the men sang tlie battle song {Taiav e>ga- 
r-ppios), (Pmis. iii. 17. ^ 5 ; Pint. Cc.) The object 
ot the music was not so much to inspirit tlio men, i 
as simply to regulate the march of the phalanx 
(Time. V. 70). This rhythmical regularity of 
movement was a point to which the Spartans at- 1 
tached great importance. A .sacrifice ivas oflered 
to the Muses Indore a battle, as also to Eros (Pint. 

J rishd. 1 7). To prevent the ranks being broken 
the soldiers were forbiddt'n to stop in order to 
strip a slain enemy wdnle the fight lasted, or to 
pursue a routifl enemy. Tlui younger hoplites or 
the cavalry or light-armed troops were despatelied 
for this purpose (Xm.IMien. iv. 4, § Ifl, ]4. 

§ I G). All the booty collected liad to be handed 
over to the laphyropoluo and ephors, by whom it 
was sold. 

The rigid inflevilnllty of the Sparfem tactics 
rendered them indisposed to the attack of fortified 
places. At the battle ot PJatmuK', they even as- 
signed to the Athenians the task of stonuing the 
palisade formed by tha y4ppa of the Persians. 

_ In Athens, the military s^ystimi was in its lead- 
ing principles the same as among tlie Siiartaus, 
though dillering in detail, and carried out with less 
e.vaetne.ss ; inasmuch us wlu'u Athens became 
powerful, greater attention was paid to tbe navy. 

Ot the times before Solon, we iiave hut little in- 
formation, Wo I(>am that there were twelve 
phrutriae and in each of these* four naucrariae, 
each 01 which was bmmd to furnish two horHemen 
and one ship. Of tJie four classes into wdihdi the 
citmams were arnmged by the constitution of Solon, 
the eitiKcms of the first and second servc'd as ca- 
valry, or as commanders of the infantry (still it 
muid not be UHsumod that the mirus never served 
as heavy-armed infantry), those of tbe third clans 
(Ceuy.Tai) fomod the heavy-amu^d infantry. The 
1 hetes served either as light*anaed troojis on land, 
or on board the ships. The same general principles 
remained when tho constitution was remodelled 
by Cleisthenes. I he cavalry service contiimed to 
he compulsory on the wealthier class (Xen. Ouon. 

1 . 6 ; Eycurg. Lmcr, § 139). All citisiem quali- 
fled to servo either as horsemen, or in tho ranks of 
the heavy-armed mfantry, were enrolled in a list 
[Catalog ns j. The case of Thetes serving as 
heavy-armed soldiers is spoken of as an exception 
to the general rule; and even when it was the 
am, they were not enrolled in the catalogus. 
(iJiucyd. VI. 4.i) Evmy citizen was liable to 
service from his^ eighteenth to his sixtieth year. 

On reaching their eighteenth year, the young citi- I 
ssens were formally enrolh-d eh Kn^iapxiKhv] 
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I ypag^arew, and received a 8]n,.]d and spear in a 
public assembly of the people, landing themselvis 
oatli to pciform rightly the duties of a citizen 
and a soldier (Aristot. ap. IJarpocr. p 24] • IfAT' 

man.., l.c. §12p During tlia lir.t t^vo’yearf 
they M'ore only luililo to ser\ico in Attica ‘icselt 
chic ly as garrison soldiers in the different fortresses 
in the country. During tl.is period, they i'tc 
call ed irrpixoito,. (IJarpocr. n ’ iregiVoAor " 
. ollux, vni. iOo ; Lycurg. J.cocr. g 70 ) Accord- 
ing to some authoietics, this service was also called 

(^Vachsmutl., 1. C, vol. i. 

b SG note 4 j). Ihe levies were made under the 
dirretion of the generals IStbatbgiI Tlie 
soldiers were selected either according to aoe as 
among the Spartans (Aristot. ap. IJarpocr! I- r 
<rrp,xr«a and Phot s. v. a-rpurU: HrJ 
eKirefiTTcaa-i, npocrypaclfovsn dirh rims &pyoptos 
cTvc^uvixov (x,xpi rlvos M cTrpar^{,,<rOai- the 
archoiis being, of cou!*sc, those in whose imar of 
ofhcG they bad entered tlie military service), when 
the expeditions W(‘re called l|o5oi eV roTv IVoivii. 
yums, or else according to a certain rotation (Aesch 

vd" In ^ i^^novs). The ser- 

vices of those below or above the ordinary military 
age, were only called for on emergimeies, or for 
gmardmg the walls. (Comp. Thuc. i. 105, ii. 13 ) 
Membexs of the senate during the period of their 
<> hce, fnrmen of the revenue, cimreulao at tho 
Dionys, a during the festival ; in later tinu's, trader.s 
)y sea also, were exmnpted from mllitaiy service 
( Lycurg. / j^r. § 104 ; Demnsth. p. 1353; 

fl/evAp. .HO; Aristoph. AVcAs. lOlf), with tho 
ochol.) Any one bound to servo who attempted 
to avoid doing so, was liable to a sentence of 
<xTip.ia. J.I 1 C lesidcnt aliens commonly served as 
h(‘avj.a,nm‘d soldiers, especially Ibr the purpose of 
garrisoning tlie city. They were profiihited from 
serving as cavalry (Thuc. ii. 13, 31, iv. 90 : Xen, 

(Jc UtL 11 § 5, nippurah ix. § Q), Slaves were 
only employed as soldiers in cases of great neces- 
mty, as at Alarathon (according to Pans. i. 32. 

S and Arginusao (Xen. jrvllrn. i. 0. § 17). 

Of the details of the Athenian military organ i- 
sation, wo have no distinct accounts as 'wc have 
of iium of Sparta, Tiie lieavy-armed trooiis, as 
was the iimviTsal practice in Oreecv, fouglit in 
pnalanx order. They wore arranged in hodu's in 
a manner d(‘pendeiit on tho political divisions of 
the citizens. 41ie siddiers of each tribe formed a 
.separate body in the army, also called a tribe, and 
tliesii bodies stood in some precoiU'crted order 
aUTod. vu 111 ; Pint. Jrist 5 ; Thuc. vi. 98 - 
Xen. fftiUm, iv, 2, § 1 9, with Scbncidcr''s note's). 

It seems that the mime of one division vvais rdiis 
and ()f anotlier hut in what relations these 
stood to the and to each other, we do not 
loam, unless Xenophon’s expressions (Oprop, il L 
4) may Im looked upon as indicating that tho 
contained four lochi, and consisti'd of one 
Imudrod men. (Comp. Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 1 ; 

1 ollux, viii. §114* Lysias pro Mantitheo, §15, 
hojdite was accompanied by an at- 
tendant (mn}pk7)s, Thuc. iii. 17), to take charge of 
his baggage, and carry his shield on a march, 
-bach horseman also had a servant, called iVtto- 
attend to bis horse (Time. vii. 75, 78 : 
Acm/Z?to.ii. 4). ' 

It wonW appear, tliat before tie time of Solon 
the cavalry which tlie Athenians could muster 
WW tinder 100. In tlie fimo of Cimon it was 
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300, and soon after, 000 (Andoc. de Pace^ p. ,02 ; 
SclioL Ari&t 0 ])li. 577,024); at tlic begin- 

ning of the Peloponnesian ^\ar, 1200, of -whom 
200 seem to have been hired Scythian bowmen 
(Time. ii. 13, V. 04, vi. 94). Besides the light- 
armed soldiers drawn from the ranks of the 
poorer citizens, there was at Athens a regiment 
of Thracian slaves, armed with bows- The 
number of these increased from 300, who were 
pui chased after the battle of Salamis, to 1000 or 
1200 (Aeschin. de fah. Leg. p. 335, 33G ; Bockh, 
Puhlic Peon, of Aih. book li- c. 11). Tbese, how- 
ever, were generality employed as a sort of police 
or city guard. Besides these, however, the Athe- 
nians had a troop of bowmen of their own citizens, 
amounting, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
•war, to 1000 (Thuc. ii. 13 ; Bockh, l.e. n. c, 21). 

For the command of the army, there were 
chosen every year ten generals [Sthategi], and 
ten taxiarchs [Taxiarciii], and for the cavalr^g 
two hipparchs {'hirapxoi) and ten phylarchs ((jiv- 
Kapxot). lies])ecting the military functions of the ! 
&pX<joy voXegapxos, see the article Arciion. The i 
numlier of strategi sent with an aimy Avas not I 
niuform. Three Avas a common number. Some- | 
times one was invested Avith the supreme com- 
mand ; at other times, they either took the com- 
mand in turn (as at IVTaratlion), or conducted 
their o])crations by common consent (as in the 
Sicilian expedition). (Xen. IlipiKirch. i. § 3 ; 
Bemosth. Jdiil.i. § 2G ; Pollux, viii. § 37 ; iSebb- 
mann, de Coni.Alh. pp. 313 — 315.) 

Tile practice of paying the troops wdien upon 
service Avas first introduced by Pericles (Ulpiau. 
ad Bemosth. Trepl crvvrd^. p. 50, a). The pay con- 
sisted partly of wages {piMs)., partly of provi- 
sions, or, more commonly, provision-money 
pariou). The ordinary juterdSs of a hoplite was 
two ohols a day. The (TLrrjpca-Lov amounted to 
two ohols more. Hence, the life of a soldier was 
called, lu’ovcrliially, r€rpca§6Xov ^tos ( Eustath. r/dl 
Od. }). 1405, ((d IL p. 051). Higher pay, how- 
ever, Avas fcoinciimes given, as at the siege of l^oti- 
da(‘ii the soldiers received two drachmae apiece, 
one for themselves, the other for their attendants. 
This, doubth'ss, included the provision-momy 
(Time. iii. 17). Ollicors received twice as much ; 
horsemen, ihrco times ; generals, four times as 
luitch (comp. Xen. vii. G. § 1,3. § 3). The 
liorseiucii icceived pay even in time of peace, that 
they might alAA-ays be in readiness, and also a sum 
of money for their outfit (Kardcrracrty, Xen. /Pp- 
parch, i § 19 ; K. F. Hermann, § 152, note 19), 
They Avero reviewed from time to time by the 
semUe {Xen. Illpparch. m. §9, Oeeon. Lx. 15). 
Before entering the servicig both men and horses 
had to undergo an examination before the liip- 
parchs, who also had to drill and train them in 
time of peace. The horses of the heaxy-armed 
cavalry wer(‘ protected by defensive armour. 

As regards the military strength of the Athe- 
nians, wo find 10,900 heavy-armed soldiers at 
Manithon, 3,000 heavy armed, and as many light 
jirmed at Platacao ; and at the beginning of the 
PeloptmncKian war there were 13,000 heavy anned 
ready for foreign service, «nd 1 3,000 consisting of 
those heyond the limits of the ordinmy iniliUiiy 
ago and of the meto{‘ci, for garrison service. 

It was the natural result of the national chanic- 
ter of the Athenians and their democratical con- 
stitution, that military discipline was much less 
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stringent among them than among the Spartans 
(;j(;aA67ral "yap a! vgerepai (p^creis &p^aty Thuc. 
A-ii. 14), and after defeat especially it was often 
found extremely difficult to maintain it. The 
generals had .some power of piimshiiig military 
otlence.s on the spot, but for the greater number of 
such olfences a species of court-martial Avas held, 
consisting of persons who had served in the army 
to Avhicli the offender belonged, and presided over 
by the strategi (Lysias, Adv. Ale. §5, G ; Plato, 
Leg. xii. 2. p. 943 ; K. F. Hermann, /. c. § 14G, 
153 ; Meier and Schbmann, der AltiacJie Proceas^ 
pp. 133, 363 — 3CG). Various rewards also wore 
held out for those who especially distinguished 
themselves for their courage or conduct, in the 
shape of chaplets, statues, &c. In connection Avith 
these the Adyos inTirdcpLo^, spoken over those who 
had fallen in war, must not be omitted. Respect- 
ing the provision made for those who were dis- 
abled in war, see the article Adgnati. 

The Peltastae (TreATacrrai), so called from the 
kind of shield which they wore [Pelta], Av’cre a 
kind of troops of which we lu-ar very little before 
the end of tlic Peloponnesian war. The first time 
we have any mention of them is in Time. iv. 11], 
■where tiiey are .s^ioken of as Ixnng in the army of 
Brasidas. With the more frc'cpieni ('inployment 
of mercenary troops a greater degree of attention 
was bestowed upon the peltastae ; and the Athe- 
nian general Ij)liicrat(‘s intro(lu<*ed some important 
improvements in the mode of arming tbeni, com- 
bining as far us pos.sible the peculiar advantages of 
heavy (dTrAirai) and light armed (tpiAol) troops, 
lie substituted a Imen C(»rh]et for the coat of mail 
worn by the boplites, ami lessened tin* shield, AvdiiiUs 
he doubled the length of the sjiear and SAVord. He 
even took tiic pains to introduce for them an Im- 
proved sort of shoo, called after him %pifcparlS<s 
(Pollux, viL 3.9). 'i’his etjuipment was very com- 
monly adopted ])y mercenary troops, and proved 
very elective. The almost total destmetion of a 
mora of Ijaciulncmonian }u;a,Ay-arm(*cl troops by a 
body of pidtastae under the command iff Iphicnites 
wan an exploit that iteeame very famous, (Xen. 
JLvUen. iv. 5. § 11.) The peltast style of arming 
was general among the Achacans until Pldlo- 
poemen again introduced heavy armour, (Pint 
PhU(p. 0 ; Liv. xlii. 55.) 

When the use of mercenary troops became 
geuonil, Athenian citizens seddom served except as 
volunteers, and then in but small numbers. Thus 
we had 10,000 mercenaries sent to OlynthuH AvIth 
only 400 Athenians (Bemosth, do /alii. Leg, 
p. 425). With 15,000 mercenaries sent agniimt 
Philip to ChaeroiKiia, there were 2000 citizens (Be- 
mosth* de Cor. p. 30G). It became not uncoiuuion 
also for those bound to Horve jn the cavalry to 
commute their services ibr those of horHcmen hired 
in their stead, fmd the duties of the lirTrarpo^ta 
were ill executed. The employment of mer- 
ccuaries also led in other respects to considerable 
alterations in the military system of (ireece. War 
came to bo studied as an art, and Cl reek generals, 
rising abtwo the old simple rules of warfare, Im- 
eame tactieiims. ^ 9'he old method of arrandug 
the tnH>ps, a method still retained by Agoiilaus 
at the battle of Coroiiea, was to dmw up 'lh« 
opposing anuies in tAvo pumllel Hues of groata*. 
or less {h‘pth, according to tht str«gth , of The 
forct‘jS, the engagement commondttg usuft% , 
nmriy iit the mmo moment S« •' 
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The genitis of Epaminondas introduced a complete 
revolution in the military system. He was the 
first who adopted the method of chargmg in co- 
lumn, concentrating his attack upon one point of 
the hostile line, so as to throw the whole into con- 
fusion by breaking through it. For minute details 
the reader is referred to the account of the battle 
of Mantineia (Xcn. Hellen. vii. 5. § 22 ; comp. vi. 
4. § T2). It seems from the description that the 
troops were drawn up in a form somewhat like 
a wed UP. 

Philip, king of Macedonia, is sometimes spoken 
of by Greek writers as the inventor of the phalanx. 
It IS probable enough that he was the first to 
introduce that mode of organisation into the army 
of Macedonia, and that he made several improve- 
ments in its arms and arrangement, but the pha- 
lanx was certainly not invented by him. The 
spear (crdpicrffa or (rdptcra), with which the soldiers 
of the Macedonian phalanx were armed, was ordi- 
narily 24 feet long ; but the ordinary length was 
21 feet (Polyb. xviii. 12 ; Aelian. TacL 14), and 
the lines were arranged at such distances that the 
speeirs of the fifth rank projected three feet beyond 
the first, so that every man in the front rank was 
protected by five spears. The men in the ranks 
further hack rested their spears on the shoulders 
of those in front of them, inclining them upwards, 
in which position they, to some extent at least, 
arrested the missiles that might be hurled by the 
enemy. Besides the spear they carried a short 
swoni. The shield was very large and covered 
nearly the whole body, so that on favourable 
ground an impenetrable front was presented to the 
enemy. The soldiers were also defended by hel- 
mets, coats of mail, and greaves ; so that any 
thing like rapid movement was impossible. When 
in dense battle array (vvicpccctls or mKifdrrjs)., 
three feet were allowed for each man, and in this 
position their shields touched {ffvpacrmotfxds, Polyb. 
L c. ; Aelian, Tad. c. 1 1. gives six feet for each 
man in the ordinary arrangement, three feet for 
the TTufcmcri^ or douse battle array, and one and a 
half feet for the (rvvatnna'p.S^). On a march six 
feet were allowed for each man. The ordinaiy depth 
of the phalanx was sixteen, though depths of eight 
and of thirty-two are also mentioned. (Polyb. L c. 
comp, xii, 19—21.) Each file of sixteen was called 
k6xos. It is difficult to say what reliance is to be 
placed upon the subdivisions mentioned by the 
tacticians Aelian, &c. as connected with the pha- 
lanx of Philip, though they may have been usual 
in later times. According to them each higher 
division was the double of the one below it. Two 
lochi made a dihcfda; two dilochiac made a re- 
rpapx^a^ consisting of sixty-four men ; two te- 
trarchies made a rdi^ts; two a ffhrayfia or 
|€va 7 la,to which were attached five supcrmimerarics, 
a herald, an ensign, a tnnnpeter, a servant, and an 
officer to bring up the rear (ohpay6s)^, two syntag- 
mata formed a pentacosiarehia, two of which made 
a xtXiapX (^9 containing 1 024 mon ; two chi- 
liarchies made a t€\os, and two made a pha^- 
langarchia or phalanx in the narrower sense of the 
word, the normal number of which would there- 
fore be 409C. It was commanded by a polemarch 
or strategus ; four such bodies formed the larger 
phalanx, the nonnal number of which would be 
1(>,8B4. When drawn up, the two middle sections 
constituted what was termed the dg-ijbaXdy, the 
others being called icSpara. or wings. The phaldnx 
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soldiers in the army of Alexander amounted to 
18,000, and were divided not into four, hut into 
six divisions, each named after a Macedonian pro- 
vince, from which it was to derive its recruits. 
These bodies arc oftencr called than ^dxayyes 
by the historians, and their leaders taxiarchs or 
staategi. The phalanx of Antiochus consisted of 
16,000 men, and was formed into ten divisions 
(/aepn) of 1600 each, arranged SO broad and 32 
deep (Appian, Sp'. 32 ; Liv. xxxvii. 40). 

In the general principles of its arrangement and 
the modes of altcimg its foitn, the Macedonian 
phalanx resembled the Lacedaemonian, though 
the late tacticians do not ahvays describe the 
movements by the same technical terms as Xeno- 
phon. The Macedonian phalanx, however, altered 
its form with great difficulty. If an attack on the 
flanks or rear was apprehended, a separate front 
was formed in that direction, if possible before the 
commencement of the fight. Such a double pha- 
lanx, with two fronts in opposite directions, was 
called <f>dXay^ djLLfpl!Trop.os. To guard against 
being taken in flank, the lino was bunt round, 
forming what wms called the iirma/xmos rd^i?. 
The cavalry or light troops were not imfrequently 
employed for tliis purpose, or to protect the rear 
(comp. Arrian, A nab. ii, 9, iii. 12 ; Polyb. xh. 
21), RoKpccting the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of tliG Roman legion and the phalanx, 
there is an iiiKtructive passage in Polybius (xviii. 
12, and comp. xii. 19, &c.). The phalanx, of 
coursi-, became all but useless, if its ranks were 
broken. It n^piircd, theriLore, level and open 
ground, so that its operations were restricted to 
very narrow limits ; and being incapable of rapid 
movement, it became almost helpless in the face of 
an active enemy, unless accompanied by a suffi- 
cient number of cavalry and light troops. 

I'he light armed troops w<‘re arranged in files 
(x6xoi) eight deep. Four lochi fonned a (rbcrracris, 
and then larger divisions were srxccessivcly fonned, 
each being the double of the one below it ; the 
largest (called iTtlrayixa)^ consisting of 8 1 ,92 men. 
The cavalry (according to Aeliamis), were ar- 
ranged in an analogous manner, the lowest division 
or squadron containing 64 men, and the 

successive larger divisions being each the double 
of that Ixdow it ; the highest {imrayixa) coixtain- 
ing 4096. 

Both Philip and Alexander attached great im- 
portance to the cavahy, which, in their armies, 
consisted partly of Macedonians, and partly of 
Thessalians. The Macedonian horsemen were tlie 
flower of the young nobles. They amounted to 
about 1200 in number, forming eight squadrons, 
and, under the name ‘iraipoi, fonned a sort of 
body-guard for the king. The Thessalian cavalry 
consisted chiefly of the dlite of the wealthier class 
of the Thessalians, but included also a nimibcr of 
Grecian youth from other states. There was also 
a guard of foot-soldiers (J)Tra<rin<rrai\ whom we 
find greatly distinguishing themselves in the cam; 
palms of Alexander. They seem to he identical 
with the veCeraipot^ of whom we find mention. 
They amounted to about 3000 men, arranged in 
six battalions (rd^eis). There was also a troop 
called Argyraspids, from the silver with which 
their shields were ornamented. [A royeaswmis. j 
They seem to have been a species of peltastae. 
Alexander also organised a kind of troo^is called 
dtf/,dxaif who were something intermediate be- 
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tween cavalry and infantry, Ijeing designed to figlit 
on horseback or on foot, as circumstances required. 

It is in the time of Alexander the Great, that 
we first meet with artillery in the train of a 
Grecian army. His halistae and catapeltae were 
frequently employed with great effect, as, for in- 
stance, at the passage of the Jaxartes (Arrian, iv. 
4. § 7). After the invasion of Asia also ele- 
phants began to be employed in connection with 
Grecian armies. (Muller, i)ona»s, book iii. c. 12 ; 
Wachsinuth,i/<3//ej22scZtc Alierthumslcu?ide^ book vi. ; 
K. F. Hermann, Grieck. Staatsalterth. § 20, 30, 
152 ; Haase in Ersch and Gruber’s E^iajdop, 
art. ElioLctnx i Heeren's ReJJ^clions^ &c. Anoi&nt 
Greece, c. xii. : Bockh’s Public Economy of Athens, 
c.xxi xxii.) [C.P.M.] 

2. Roman. In the present article we shall 
attempt to present a view of the constitution of a 
Roman army at several remarkable epochs, and to 
point out in what respect the usages of one age 
differed most conspicuously from those of another, 
ahbtaining most carefully from those general^ state- 
ments which in many works upon antiquities are 
enunciated broadly, without reference to any spe- 
cified time, as if they were applicable alike to the 
reign of Tarquin and to the reign of Valentin laii, 
including the whole intermediate space within 
their wide sweep. 

Our authorities will enable us to form a con- 
ception, more or less complete, of the organisation 
of a Roman army at five periods : — 

1, At the establishment of the comitia conturiata 
by Servius. 

2, About a century and a half after the expul- 
sion of the kings. 

3, During the wars of the jmungcr Scipio, when 
the discipline of the troops was, perhaps, more 
perfect than at any pi’ovious or subsequent era ; and 
here, fortunately, our information is most complete. 

4, In the times of Marius, Sulla, and Julius 
Caesar. 

5, A hundred and fifty years later, when the 
empire had reached its culminating point under 
Trajan and Hadrian. 

Beyond this, we shall not seek to advance. 
After the death of M. Aurelius, wo discern nought 
save disorder, decay, and disgrace ; while an in- 
quiry into the complicated arrangements introduced 
when every department in the state was romudcl- 
led by Diocletian and Constantine, would de- 
mand lengthened and tedious investigation, and 
would prove of little or no service to the classical 
student, 

AulAorities. The number of ancient writers 
now extant, who treat professedly of the military 
affairs of the Romans, is not great, and their works 
are, with one or two exceptions, of little value. 
Incomptirably* the most important is Polyhim, 
who in a fragment preserved from his sixth hook, 
presents us with a sketch of a Roman, aitny at 
the time when its character stood highest, and its 
discipline was most perfect. This, so far as it 
reaches, yields the best information we could desire. 
The tract Trepl (TTpaririyimv %JOi.7inKm 

of Aelktnus who fiourishod under Nerva, belongs, 
as the title implies, to Greek tactics, but con- 
tains also a brief, imperfect, and indistinct ac- 
count of a Roman army. The rmriK-h of 
Arrim, governor of Cappadocia under Hadrian, 
is occupied in a groat measure with the ma- 
noeuvres of the phalanx, to which is subjoined a 
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minute practical exposition of the preliminary 
exercises by which the Roman cavalry were 
trained ; to Arrian, likewise, we are indebted for 
a very interesting fragment entitled eKra^is /car’ 
kXoLvSiv, supposed to be a portion of his lost 
history, which bore the name AAat'i/cd, consist- 
ing of instructions for the order of march to be 
adopted by the force despatched against the Scy- 
thians, and for the precautions to be observed in 
marshalling the line of battle. This piece taken 
in connection with the essay of Hyginus, of which 
we have spoken under Castra, will assist us 
mateiially when we seek to form a distinct idea 
of the constitution of a Roman army in the early 
part of the second century. It remains for us to 
notice the Latin “ Scriptores de Re Militari,” 
Prontimis, Alodcstus, and Vegeitus. The Sirate^ 
gematica of the first, who lived under Vespasian, 
is merely a collection of anecdotes compiled with- 
out much care or nice discrimination, and presents 
very little that is available for our present purpose ; 
the Lihelhis de Vocahidis Rci Mihlttns of the 
second, addressed to the emperor Tacitus, affords a 
considerable number of technical terms, but is in 
such a confused state, and so loaded with interpola- 
tions, that we can employ it with little confidence ; 
the Rei Militaris ImtiUita of the third, dedi- 
cated to the younger Valentinian, is a formal treatise 
drawn np in an age when the ancient discipline of 
Rome was no longer known, or had, at least, fallen 
into desuetude ; but the materials, ive are assured 
by the author himself, were derived from sources 
the most pure, such as Cato the Censor, Cornelius 
Cclsus, and tlie ollicial regulations of the earlier 
emperors. Misled by these specious professions, 
aiui by the regularity displayed in the distribution 
of the different sections, many scholars have been 
induced to adopt the statements here embodied 
without hesitation, without even asking to what 
period they applied- But when the book is sub- 
jiicted to critical scrutiny, it will be found to be 
full of inconsistencies and contradictions, to mix 
up into one coufiiscil and heterogeneous mass the 
systems pursued at epochs the most remote from 
each other, and to exhibit a state of things which 
never did and never could have existed. Hence, 
if we are to make any use at all of this fai*rago, 
we must proceed with the utmost caution, and 
ought to accept the novelties which it offers, merely 
in illustration or confinnation of the testimony of 
others, without ever permitting them to weigh 
against more trustworthy witnesses. 

But while the number of direct authorities is 
very limited, much knowledge may be obtained 
through a multitude of indirect channels. Not 
only do the narratives of the historians of Roman 
affairs abound in details relating to military opera- 
tions, but there is scarcely a Latin writer upon 
any topic, whether in prose or verse, whose pages 
are not filled with allusions to the science of war. 
The writings of the jurists also, inscriptions, 
medals, and monuments of art communicate much 
that is curious and important ; hut even after we 
ixave brought together and classified all these 
scattered notices, we shall have to regret that 
there are many things left in total darkness, and 
many upon which the assertions of different wri- 
ters cannot by any dexterity be reconciled in a 
satis&ctory' manner* We shall endeavour to ex- 
pound in each case those views which am sup- 
ported by the greatest amorntt of credible' evidence, 
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•without attempting to discuss the Yarious points 
upon which controversies have aiiscii. 

Among the writings of modern scholars we 
ought to notice specially the dialogues “ De Mi- 
litia Romaiia” by the learned and indefatigable 
Lipslus, in winch the text of Pol^dnus (vi. 19, 
42), and a chapter in Livy (viii. 0) servo as a 
foundation for a great superstructure of illustration 
and supplementary matter; nor must we forget the 
‘‘ Poliorcetica” of the same author, which may he 
regarded as a continuation of the preceding The 
posthumous dissertation of Salmasms “ De Re ini- 
Htari Romanoriim,” which displays the deep read- 
ing, mixed up with not a little of the rashness, of 
that celebrated critic, is well wrorthy of perusal, 
and will be found in the “ Corpus Antiquitatiim 
liomanaruin ” of Gmnnus^ vol. x. p. 1284. The 
same volume includes the admirable commentaiy 
of Selfeliiia on Ili'giiiiis, liis notes on Polybius, 
together with essays on various topics connected 
with Roman warfare by /Joeeleru.^ Rohmidlus^ 
JErycliti> M. A. Caiiscm (Do la Cliaiisse), 

Petrus &e. A most elaborate senes of 

pallors 1)3’’ M. La Ikmi is printed in the twenty- 
fifth and several succeeding volnincs of the “ Me- 
moires de I’Aeaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres and althuugli vve are far from acijiuiescing 
in all the conclusions at which he arrives, it is im- 
possible to deny that in so far as facts arc con- 
cenu‘d, he lias almost exhausted eveiy topic on 
which he has entered, and we cannot Imt lament 
that ho should not have cnm])lctcd the design 
which he originally shetched out. Wc rmy 
consult with profit FolarPs “ Commentaire,'” n-t- 
tached to the French translation of Polyhius, by 
the Bcnmliciine Vincent Tlmillier, 6 tom. 4to, 
Anist. 1729 ; Guisdmrd^ Memoires Militaires 
siir les Cirecs et les Romaiiis,” 2 tom. 4 to, La 
Haye, 1757, and Memoires Critiipies et Ilis- 
toricpies sur Plusieurs Fonts et Antiquites Mili- 
taires,’‘‘ 4 tom. 4to, Berlin ct Paris, 1775; 
Yawhmmrt^ Histoire dt's Campagrn's dTlan- 
nibal en Itahe,’’ B tom. 4 to, Paris, 1812; 
“Military Antiquities of the Romans in Britain,” 
fob Lomh 1798; “ Rbiniucln' Kriegsalter- 

thumer,” 8vo, llalle, 17B2; “ Uelicr die 

Tactik imd das KhegswcHmi dor (irriechen und 
Rbmer,” 8vo, Kempt. 1825 ; Lrhnar^ “ Re Re- 
publica Romana sive ex Polyhii h’bgalop. sexta 
llistoria Excorpta,” 8vo, Sal zb. 1 828. 

(Jemral Rmwh mt the 

The name Legio is coeval with the foundation 
of Rome, and always denoted a Imdy of troops, 
which, although subdivided into several smaller 
bodies, was . regarded as forming an organi.sed 
whole. It cannot be held to have been equivalent 
to wlmt we call a regimnt^ inasmuch as it con- 
tained troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, atid, 
wlum militory engines were extensively employed, 
artillery also ; it might thus, so far, be regarded as 
a complete army^ but on the other hand the num- 
ber of soldiers in a legion was fixed within certala 
limits, never much exceeding 0000, and hence 
when war was carried on ■upon a large' scale, a 
single army, under the comnumd of one general, 
frequently contained two, three, or more legions, 
besides a large number of auxiliaries of various 
denominations. In like maimer tbe legion being 
complete within itself, and not directly or neces- 
sarily connected with any other corps, cannot be 
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translated by hattalmi^ division^ detachmmi, nor 
any other term in ordinary use among modem 
tacticians. Ancient etymologists agree m deriving 
leg to fiom Icgcre to choose (Varr. L. L. v. § 87 
VI. § O’O*. ed Miiiler ; Pint. Mom. 1 3 ; Non. ilar- 
coll. i. s. V. Icgionum ; Modest, de YocahL R. M. • 
Isidor. Grig. ix. 3. § 40), and the name endured 
as long as the thing itself! Le Beau and others 
are mistaken when they assert that in Tacitus, and 
the writers who followed him, the word numeri is 
frequently substituted for %fo, for it will be seen 
from the passages to which we give references 
below, that numeri is used to denote either the 
diftcreiit corps of which a legion was composed, or 
a corps generally, without any allusion to the 
legion (Tae. Hist. i. G, 87. Agric. 18, comp. An7i. 
ii. 80, IhbL ii, 89 ; Plin. JEp. iii. 8, x. 38 ; Vopisc. 
jyoh. 14 ; Ulpian. in Dig. 3. tit. 3. s. 8. § 2 ; 29. 
tit. 1. s. 43, &c. &c. See below the remarks on 
the Collars). 

In the Scriptures of the Now Testament, in 
Plutarch (o.g. Rom. 13, 20), and elsewliere, wo 
meet with the Grecized word Aeyewz/, but the 
Greek writers upon Roman affairs for the most 
part cmjdoy some term borrowed from their own 
literature as an ef|ui valent ; and since each con- 
sidered himse’f at liberty to soh'ct that which lie 
deemed most ajipropiiate or which suggeste’d itself 
at the moment, without reference to the practice 
of those who had gone before him, and without 
endeavouring to preserve uniformity even \vithin 
the bounds of his owm writings, we not only find a 
considerabh' variety of words used indiscrinuiuitel^y 
as representatives of Legh. but wo find the same 
author using different words in different i)Uh.sag(‘.s, 
and, what is still more perplexing, the same word 
which is used liy one author for the legion as a 
whole is used by others to indicate some one nr 
other of the subdivisions. The terms which wo 
meet with most commonly arc, (TTpar^reSoit^ (pd- 
A-ayl, rdypa^ rlXos,]cm frecpiently crrpdrevpa and 
reTyos. Polybius in those chapters wliich are de- 
voted exclusively to a description of the legion 
uniformly designates it by (rrparSiredo}/^ which he 
sometimes applies to an army in general (e. g. ii. 
73, 8G), while by others it is usually employed 
to denote a camp (castra). Again Polybius gives 
a choice of three names for the maniple, crgpaia^ 
(fTreipa, and rdyga-, but of these the first is for the 
most part iutroclucod by others as the translation of 
the Latin wnllum., the second almost uniformly'- as 
equivalent toeohors.) and the third, although of wide 
acooptation, is constanttytherepri'sentative ot'legh. 
Dnmj'sius uses sometimes, Chpeeiully in the earlier 
books of his history, cpdXay^ (e. g. v, 67), home- 
times rdygara (e. g. vl 45, ix. 10,' 13), or (rrpa- 
rmTind n-dygara (vi. 42), and his example Is fol- 
lowed by Josephus (ii. J. iii, 5. § 5 ; 0, § 2) ; 
Appian adopts reXov (e. g. AmilL B, JI. (J. il 7f>, 
79, 9G, iii 45, 83, 92, iv. ]15) ; Plutarch within 
the compass of a single sentence (M. Antmi. 18) 
has both rdygara and r4krj ; Rion Cassius, when 
speaking of the legions in contnidistinction to the 
household troops, culls them in one passage rd 
TtoXirifcd (rrpawTT&da (xxxviil 47), in another 
Titxv ifc imraKSyoo ffTparmmgipm (Iv, 24), 
and where no particular emphasis is rii(|uircd, wo 
find cfrpdrMvga {rh dimrop ffrpdrwga^ xxxviii. 
47, xL 65), Tux^fS (to0 rerdprov rou ^kvQikov 
rdxovs^ Ixxix. 7), ctTparSw^nop (xxxviii. 46, xl 
05, 60), and (irpariifedop in imraASyov (xh 27 
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comp. xl. 10), wlicnce tlic legionaries are styled distinct idea of the duiiiges gradually introduced 
ot iic Tov uccTuXSyov (TTpaTivOisicpoi (Iv. ‘24^ 111. dSj into^ tke Roman militury sybteiii. Ihe Rcjiiiaii 
lix. 2), or simply mraXeydfiepoi (liv. 25). armies for a long period consisted entirely of what 

* Neither Livy nor Dionysius notice the first es- we might term Every citizen was^ to a 

tahlibhinent of the legion, hut they both talce for certain extend trained to aims during a fixed 
granted that it existed from the very foundation of period of his life ; he was, at all times, liahlc to 
the cit}", while Varro (L.L. v. § 09) and Plutarch be called upon to serve; hut the legion in which 
(Rom. 13) expressly ascribe the institution to be was enrolled was disbanded «as soon as the 
Romulus.' The latter speaks of the band led_ by special service for which it had been levied, was 
Roniulus against Amiilms as being divided into performed ; and although these calls were freipient 
centuries (TvXXeXoxicrM^^ e/raTo- in the early ages of the kingdom and the common- 

cTTiias), giving at the same time the origin of the wealth, when the enemies of the republic were 
term inaiiiple,\nd the former states that Romulus, almost at the gates, yet a few months, or more 
to establish his Ic^don, took 1000 men from each frequently, a few weeks or even days, sufficed to 

decide the fortunes of the campaign. The Roman 
ConUliitiion of the Legion. The legion for many aimalihts assure us that a Roman army had nener 
centuries was comjioscd exclusively of Roman winteied in the field, until more than three cen- 
citizens. By the ordinances of Servius Tulluis times after tlm fomiclatioii of the city, when the 
those alone who were enrolled in the five classes blockade of Vcii required the constant prebcnce of 
were eligible, and one of tlie greatest changes m- the besiegers. As the scone of action hecamo 
troduced by Manus was the adiuis.sion of all by degrees farther removed from Latitim, when 
oidcrs of citizens, including tlie lowest, into the southern Italy and Sicily weie now the seat of 
ranks. (Sall.t/w/. fh) ; Pint, il/ur. 9; Flor. iii. 1; war — when the existence of Rome was menaced 
Gcll. xvi, lb.) Up to the year n. c. 3 07 no one by the Carthagiiiinn invasion — when her armies 
was perinittiHl to ser\o among the regular troops of were o])posed to such leaders as l\\rrhus, Ilamilcar, 
the state except those who were regarded us pos> and Hannibal —it was, of course, impossible to 
sessitu'' a strong lUTsonal interest in tlie stability of h‘U\e the foe for a moment un watched ; and the 
the commonwealth, hut the ]»rinciple having been exigencies of the state rendered it necessary that 
at this pi'Hod abandoned, the ]»ri\ilege was ex- the same legions and the same soldiers should 
tended after the close of the Social War (u. c. 37 ) remain in aclhity for several years m succ<\ssion. 
to nearly the whole of the free pojmluUon of Italy, This jirotracttul service became inevitable as the 
and liy the famous edict of Caracalla (or perhaps ciommiou of Rome extended over Greece and Asia, 
of hL Aurclius), to the whole Roman world. Long when the distances rendcnsl fiequent ridief im- 
before this, however, the legions were raised ehudly practicable; but down to the wuy terimuatiou of 
in the provinces, and hence arc ranked by llygiiius the republic, the ancient principle was recoguihod, 
among the prorimiahs militia (hgionos quouhtm that when a campaign wais eonchuled, the soUlicu* 
mul miliiltm provhmilis fuklksima). Evmu under was entitled to return liomc* and to resume thti 
Augustus, the youth of Latium, timliria, Etruria, occupation of a peaceful citmen. It was a con- 
and the ancient colonies, served chiefly in the viction that their leader hud broken faith with 
household troops (Tuc. Ann. iv. 5), who for this thmii by comim ncing a new war against Tigranes, 
reason are complimented by Gtho as aftm* the defmit of AT itliri dates, their jiroper and 
et vere Romaua jnmuimXTM. UM. i. fU). But legitimate opponent, which induced the troops of 
although the legions contained comparatively few Lueulius to mutiny, and compelled their leader to 
native Italians, it does not appear that the ailmis- abandon his Armenian cmnjuests. Hence, fur np« 
sioii of foreigners not subjects was ever praetisml wards of stwen ccnturicH, there was no such thing 
upon a large scale until the reign of the second aw the military ])rofeKbion, and no man considered 
Claudius (a, n. 268—270), wdio incorporated a himself as a Hohlkir in contradistinction to other 
large body of vmiquishod Goths, and of Rrohim callingH. Every individual know that he was 
(A.n. 276—282), who distributed 1 6,000 Germans bound as a member of the body politic to perform 
among legionary and frontier ba-ttalions (numerh et certain duties ; but these duties were performed 
Umikimis militIkL% Vopisc. Rroh, 14.), From this without distinction hy all — at least hy all whose 
time forward what had originally heen the leading stake in the jmosperity of their country was cun- 
characteristic of the legion was rapidly obliterated, sidcred sufficient to insure tlieir zeal in defending 
so that midcr Diocletian, Constantine, and their it; and each man, when his share of this obligation 
successors, the best soldiers in the Roman armies was dischargtid, returned to take his place in 
were barbarians. Tho name Legion was still re- socitdy, and to pursue his ordinary avocations, 
tained in tlio fifth century, since it appears in an The admission of the fh/u/f Gc/avnu to the ranks, 
edict addressed by the emperors Arcadins and persons who, probably, found tludr condition as 
Ilonorins to tho prefect Romulianus (Cod. Justin, soldiers much superior to their position as civilians, 
12, tit. 36. s. 13) and also in tho tract known as and who could now cherish luipos of amassing 
the NotUia Dignitatum Imperii (c. 59). It pro- wealth by plunder, or of rising to honour as officere, 
bably did not fall into total disuse until the qioch tended to create a numerous class disposed to do* 
of Justinian’s sway ; but in the numerous ordi- vote themselves permanently to a military life aa 
nances of that prince with regard to military affairs tho only source from whence they could secure 
nothing bears in any way upon the constitution of comfort and distinction. The long-coiitlimod 
the legion, nor does the name occur in legal docu- operations of Caesar in Gaul, and tho necessity 
ments suhsequent to the above-mentioned edict of imposed upon Foinpolus of koc|?ing up large 
Arcadius and llonorius. force as a check on nis dreaded rival, contributed 

There is yet another circumstance connected strongly to nourish this feeling, which at 
with the social position of tho soldier to which it length, fully developed andpOBlmtfd by the civil 
is very necessary to advert, if we desire to form a broils which lasted for twohty years, and by th* 
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practice first introduced upon a large scale, after 
the Mitliridatic wars, of granting pensions for long 
ser\ice in the shape of donations of land. Hence, 
'when Augustus in compliance, as w-'e are told by 
Dion Cassius (lii. 27), with the advice of Maecenas, 
determined to provide for the security of the 
distant provinces, and for tranquil submission at 
home by the establishment of a powerful standing 
anny, he found the public mind in a great degree 
prepared for such a measure, and the distinction 
between soldier and civilian unknown, or at least 
not recognised before, became from this time for- 
ward as broadly marked as in the most pure mili- 
tary despotisms of ancient or modern times. In 
thfs place, wo arc required simply to call attention 
to the fiict • it belongs to the philosoiihic historian 
to trace the results. 

The nmmhermg of ihe h/iojis m}d Ih'ir titles. 
The legions were originally luimhered according to 
the order in which they were raised. Tims in the 
early part of the second Punic war, wo hear of tlie 
fourth legion (rh T^raprov (rrpaTdrredou), being 
hard pressed by the Boii (Polyb. iii. 40) ; the 
tenth legion plays a conspiciioius part in the history 
of Caesar as Ins favourite (jorps (Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 17), and the cabimds of mnni.smatologI.sts 
present u.s with an assemblage of denarii .struck by 
M. Antonins in honour of the legions whicli he 
commanded, evhibitmg a ngiilar stTie.s of numbers 
from J up to with only four blanks (2.0, 27, 
2d, 29). A.S the legions became pcTniam'nt, the 
same mmibcrs remained attached to the .same 
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corps, which were moreover distinguished by various 
epithets of which we liave early examples, in the 
Tefjio Martia {C\c. PJiihp.Y, 2; Yell. Pat. ii. 61 ; 
Dion Cass. xlv. IS j Appian, B. G. iv. ] 15), and the 
Lcyto Quinta Alauda. [Alauda.] 

Dion Cassius, who flourished under Alexander 
Severus, tells us (Iv. 23) that the military estab- 
lishment of Augustus consisted of twenty-tliree or 
twenty-five legions (we know from Tac. Am>. iv. 5, 
that twenty-five was the real number), of which 
nineteen still existed when he wrote, the rest hav- 
ing been destroyed, dispersed, or incorporated by 
Augustus or his successors in other legions. He 
gives the names of nineteen, and the localities 
where they were stationed in liw own day, adding 
the designations of those wliicli had been raised by 
subsequent emperors. This list has been consider- 
ably enlarged from inscriptions and other autlio- 
lities, which supply also several additional titles. 
We give the catalogue as it .stands in the pages of 
the historian, and refer those who desire more 
complete information to the collectioms of Horaau 
Inscriptions by G niter and Orelli, to the fifth book 
of the Oommevt Reip. Rom. of Wolfgang Lazms, 
lol, Francf. 150{l, and to Eckhcl, Doctrina Numm. 
Vet. vol. vL p. 50, vol. viii. p. 488. In the follow- 
ing tabic an asterisk is subjoined to the ninotoen 
h'gioiLs of Augustins, to the remainder the name of 
the prince by wlioin they were first levied ; the 
epitliels included within brackets arc not gi\cn 
by Dion, but have lieen derived from various 
.sources : — 


hid of the Legions in the Reign of Alemndcr Severus. 


Number of the 
Ij(‘gion. 

ritUf. 

By whom raised. 

Where stationed in the ago of 

Dion Cassius. 

Prima 

ItJilica 

Nero 

Kiberna in My.sia Inferiore. 


Adpilnx 

Gaiba 

Pannonia Iwierior. 

— 

Minervia 

Domitianufl 

Gmiuania Iiiferior, 

— 

Partin’ ca 

Sept, rieveriis 

M cKopotamia, 

Secimda 

Augusta 

* 

iliberna in Britannia Supcriorc. 


Adjutrix 

Ve.Mpasiiums 

ihumonia Inferior. 


jEgyptia Trajana 

Trajiimm 

(Egypt?) 


Italica 

M. Antoniims 

Noneum. 


Media (Parihica) 

Beiit. Severus 

Italia. 

Tertia 

Augusta 

* 

Numidia. 



tlallica 


Phooiucia, 

, — 

Cyrenaica 

* 

i Arabia. 

— 

Italica 

M. Autoninufi 

I BJwetia. 

— 

Parthica 

Bept. Severus 

Me.sopotaniia. 

Quarta 

Scythica 

* 

! Syria 

1 

Flavia (Felix) 

VespasianuB 

I Syria. 

Quinta ' 

Mucedonica 


Dacia. 

Sexta 

Victrix 


Britennia Inferior, 



Ferrata 

* 

1 Judaim. 

Septiraa 

Claudia 


Afysia Superior. 


(Qemina) 

Oalba 

His pallia. 

Octava 

Augusta 


Germania Superior. 

Decima 

Ocraina 

* 

Faimonia Buperior. 


(Fretonsis) 

* 

Judaea 

tJridcdma 

Claudia 


Mysla Inferior. 

Duodecima 

Fulminatrix 

■» 

Cappadocia. 

Decima Tertia 

Gemina 

* 

Dacia. 

Decima Quarta 

Gemina 

* 

Faimonia Superior. 

Decima Quinta 

Apolliiiaris 


Cappadocia. 

Yigesima 

Valeria Victrix 

* 

Britoniiia Superior, 




Hibenia in GoOTnnia. 

Trigesiraa 

(Jlpia (Victrix) 

Trajanus 

(Oemmnia ?). 
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On this wo may remark — 

1. That several legions bore the same mimber: 
thus there were four Ftrbis, five Seconds,, and five 
Thirds. 

% The titles were derived from various circiiin- 
stanccs ; some indicated the deity iiiidor whose 
patronage the legions were placed, such as Mincrmu 
and Apollinaris / some the country in which they 
had been levied or recruited, as Itahca^ Alcice- 
donica, f/allica ; or the scene of their most bril- 
liant achievements, as Parthica, Scythtc'a ; some the 
emperor under whom they had served or hy whom 
they had been created, as A tignsta., iHavui-i Cffpia ; 
some a special scivice, as CJittudiuna Fia Telia'., 
applied to the 7th and 11th, which had remained 
true to their allegiance during the rebellion of 
Camillus, pracfect of Dalmatia, in the reign ot 
Claudius (Dion Cass. lx. 15) ; some, the fact that 
another legion had been incorporated wdth them ; 
at least, this is the explanation ^given by Dion 
Cassius of the epithet aemina (Ai5u/.ia\ and there 
seems little doubt that he is correct, (bee Ecklicl, 
vol. iv. p. 472.) 

3. The same legions appear in certain cases to 
have been quartered in the same districts for cen- 
turies. Thus the Se^nnda At/ffusTr, the Seafa f7c~ i 
/ria, and the ricesima Viclrix^ which were stationed 
in Britain when Dion drew up liis statement, were 
there in the age of the Antonin cs, as wo Icam from 
Ptolemy (ii. 31), and the first of them as early as 
the reign of Claudius, (Tac. Jlist. iii 22, 24.) ^ 

4. The six hgions of Augustus whicli had dis- 
appeared when Dion wrote, were probably the fol- 
lowing, whose existence in the early years of the 
empire can be demonstrated: Prima Germanica ; 
Qnaria Macedonwa; Quinta Alanda; Nona Ilis- 
Umia; Decima Seoda Gcdlica j Vigesima Prima 
Papaa; besides these, it would seem that there 
was a second fifteenth and a twenty-second, both 
named Frimigenia, and one of these ought, perhaps, 
to be substituted for the second twentieth in the 
above table, since the words of Dion with regard to 
the latter are very obscure and apparently corrupt. 

5. Wo find notices also of a Prima Macrima 
Liheratria raised in Africa, after the death of Nero, 
by Clodius Maccr ; of a Dedma Seo'ta Flcma Firma 
raised by Vespasian ; and of a Vigesima Seou7ida 
Deioiariana, apparently originally a foreign corps, 
raised by Deiotaras, which, eventually, like the 
Aluiida of Caesar, was admitted to the name and 
privileges of a Roman legion. 

G. It will be seen that the numbers XVTI., 
XVIIL, XIX. are altogether wanting in the above 
lists. We know that the XVIIL and XIX. were 
two of the legions commanded by Vanis, and 
lienee it is probable that the XVII. was the third 
in that ill-fated host. 

7. The total number of legions under Augustus 
was twenty "five, under Alexander Severus thirty- 
two, but during the civil wars the number was far 
greater. Thus, when the second triumvirate was 
formed the forces of the confederates were calcu- 
lated at forty-thiTe legions, which, after the battle 
of Philippi, had dwindled down to twenty-eight 
(Appian, B. O. v, 6) ; but a few years afterwards, 
when war between Octavianus and M. Antonins 
was imminent, the former alone had upwards of 
forty legions, and his adversaries nearly the same. 
(Appian, B. C. v. 53.) In order that we may bq, 
able to form some idea of the magnitude of these 
and other armies, we must next consider 
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T/iO numhar of foot soldiers in a Roman legion. 

Although we can di'termiiie with tolerable certainty 
the number of soldiers who, at different periods 
were contained in a legion, \ve must bear in mind 
that at no epoch does this number appear to have 
been absolutely fixed, but to have varied within mo- 
derate limits, especially when troops were required 
for some special or extraordinary service. The 
permanent clmiiges may bo referred to four epochs. 

1. Under the Kings. — Varro {L. L. v. § 89) and 
Plutarch {Rom. 13), both of whom describe the 
first establishment of the legion, agree that under 
Romulus it contained 3000 foot soldiers. The 
words ot Plutarch indeed, m a subsequent passage 
{Rom. 20), would, at first siglit, appear to imply 
that after the junction with the Sahines the num- 
ber was raised to GOOO ; but he must be understood 
to mean two l<‘gioiis, one fiom each nation. It is 
highly probable that some change may have been 
introduced hy Sermus Tullius, but, in so far as 
immliers arc conceined, we have no evidence, 
j 2. Fro7n the eapiilshri of the Kim/s unUl the second 
I gear of the second Puriic — The regular num- 
ber during this space of time may be fixed at 4000 
: or 4200 infantry. According to*Dioiiysius (vi. 42) 

I M. Valerius, the brother of I’ulilicola, raised two 
legions (n. c. 492), each consisting of 4000, and 
: Livy, in the first passage, wluwe he specifies the 
numbers in the legions (vi. 22, n. c. 378), reckons 
them at 4 000, and a few years afterwards (vii. 25, 
B- c. 340) he tells us that legions were raised 
each contoining 4200 foot soldiers, and 300 horse. 
The h’gion which possessed itself of Hhegium 
(b. c. 281—271) is described (Liv. xxviii. 28) as 
having consisted of 4000, and wc find the same 
number in the first year of tlic second Punic War 
(Liv. xxi. 17, n, c. 21 8). Polybius, in like manner 
(i. IG), fixes the number at 4000 in the second 
par of the first ibuiic War (b. c. 2C3), and again 
in the first year of the second Punic War (iii. 72, 
B. c. 218). In the war against Ten", however, 
when the Romans put forth all their energies, ac- 
cording to Dionysius (ix. 13), an army was raised 
of 20,000 infantry and 1 200 cavalry, divided into 
four legions ; and, according to Polybius (ii, 24), 
in the war against the Gauls, wliich preceded the 
second Punic War, the legions of the consuls con- 
sisttnl of 5200 infantry, while those serving in 
Sicily and Tarontmn contained 4200 only, a proof 
that the latter was the ordinary number, 

3. Fro77t the scm7id gear of the seco?id P7mic 
War utiUl the co7mdsMp of Mmius . — ^ During 
this interval the ordinary number may be fixed 
at from 5000 to 5200. Polybius, indeed, in 
his treatise on Roman warfare, lays it down 
(vi. 20) that the legion consists of 4200 foot sol- 
diers, and in cases of peculiar danger of 5000. 
However, the whole of the space wc are now con- 
sidering, was in fact a period of extraordinary* 
exertion, and hence from the year n.c. 2IG, we 
shall scarcely find the number stated under 5000 
(c. g. Polyb. iii. 107, Liv. xxii. 3G, xxvi. 28, 
xxxix. 38), and after the commencement of the 
Ligurian war it seems to have been raised to 
5200 (Liv, xL L 38, 3G, xll 9, but in xli 21 it is 
again 5000). The two legions which passed over 
into AjBrica under Scipio (b. c. 204) contained each 
G200 (Liv. xxix, 24), those which served against 
Antiochns 5400 (Lir. xxxvii. 39), those employed 
in the tot Macedonian war 6000 (Lit. xlii 31, xHv. 
21, comp. xliiL 12), bdt these were special cases. 
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4. From the first constihhp of Jirarius (b. c. 
107) until the ewtincliou of the lepton. — For some 
centuries after ]\Iarius the niimhcrs varied from 
5000 to G200, generally approaching to the higher 
limit. Festus (s. v. sex miUium et duaentorum) 
expressly declares that C. IMariiis raised the num- 
beis from 4000 to 6200, but his system in this 
Tv-spect was not iniincdiately adopted, for in the 
army which Sulla led against ^liome^ to destioy 
his rival, the six complete legions (e| 
riXiLo) amounted to 30,000 men (Pint. SuU. 9, 
Mar. 55, but tlie text in the latter passage is 
doubtful). In the war against Mitliridates again, 
the 30,000 men of Liiciillus formed five legions 
(Appian. Mlthr. 72). Comparing Plutarch {(Jig. 
3G) with Cicero {ad Att. v. 15), we conclude 
that the two legions commanded by the latter 
in Cilicia contained ench_ GOOD. Caesar never 
specifies in Ins Comiuentaries the nnmber of men 
in his legions, but we infer tliat tlic 13th did 
not contain more than 5000 {B. 0. i. / ), while 
the two mentioned in the fifth book oi the C«allic 
war (c. 48, 49) were evidently incomplete. In 
Appian, M. Antonins is represented as calcu- 
lating the amount of 28 legions at upwards of 
170,000 men, that is nearly 01(^0 to each legion, 
but ho seems to include auxiliaries {ruy ffvvraff- 
crofximv). During the first century the standard 
force was ccitaiuly COOO, altlimigli subject to con- 
stant variations according to circumstances, and 
the caprice of the reigning prince. The legion of 
Hadrian, if we. can trust Hyghms, was 5280, of 
Alexander Severus 5000 (Laiuprid. aSVu. 50), that 
descrihed hy Yegedius (il 6), to whiitevi'r period 
it may tiolong, 6100, and most of the grammarians 
agree upon 6000 (e. g. Siuv. ad llrp. Aen. vii. 
274 ; Isidor, Orip. ix. 3. § 40 ; Saidas, s. ??. 
A676c5v, but Hcsychius gives JNJO’O). The Jovi- 
nns and n(‘rculcan.s of Diocletian and IVIaxiniian 
formed each a corps of 6000 (Vc'gut i. 17), but 
beyond tins we have no clue to guide us, ^11 we 
believe tbe TixypaTa of Zo.sinius and the optOpoi 
ci Sowmieii to df'signate the legions of llonrtrius, 
they must nt tlial epo<;h have been reduced to a 
number varying from 1200 to 700. 

Nittnhcr of ({trciln/ altached to the LepUm . — 
According to VaiTo and the other authorities who 
de.scrihc the original constitution of the legion, it 
consisted of 3000 infantry and 300 cavalry. The 
niimbor of focit suldlera was, as we have seen 
above, gradually increased until it amounted to 
6000, but the number of hursemmi remained al- 
ways the same, except upon particular^ occasions. 
In those passages of Livy and Diimysius, where 
the numbers of the legion arc specified, vve find 
miiformly, amid all the variations with regard to 
the infantry, 300 horsemen set down as the regular 
complement (jmtm eqmkUus) of tite legion. 

ihdybius, however, is at variance with these au- 
thorities, for although in his chapter upon Roman 
warfare (vl 20) he gives 300 as the number, yet 
when ho is detailing (iii. 107) the niilitary pre- 
parations of the year b.c. 216, after having re- 
marked tliat each legion contained 5000 infantry, 
he adds, that under ordinary circumstances it con- 
tained 4000 infantry and 200 cavalry, but that 
tipmi pressing cinergcneiea it was increased to 
5000 infantry and 300 cavalry, and this repro- 
gcntatlon Is confirmed by his review of the Roman 
forces at the time of the war a.gaiast the Cisalpine 
Omils (il 24), It is true that when narrating the 
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events of the first Punic War, ho in one place 
(i. 16) makes the legions to coii&ibt of 4000 in- 
fantry and 300 cavalry ; and in the passage re- 
ferred to above (ii. 24) the consular legions 
amounted to 5200 infantry and 300 cavalry, but 
both of thc.se were pre.sbing emergencies. The 
statements, therefore, of Polybius upon tins point 
are directly at variance with those of Dionysius 
and Livy, and it does not seem pos.sible to re- 
concile the discrejiancy. There arc two passages 
in the last-named historian which might appear to 
hear out the Greek (Liv. xxii. 36, xlii. 31), hut 
in the first he is evidently alluding to tlie a.sser- 
tions of Polybius, and iu the second the best edit- 
ors agree in considering the text corrupt, and that we 
should substitute clarcni pedltes for dueetil cquites. 

When troops vvmre raised ibr a service which re- 
quirt'd special arrangements, tiie number of horse- 
men was Koimdimcs increased lieyond 309. ''J'hus 
the legion despatclK'd to Sardinia inn. c. 215 (Livn 
xxiii. 34) consisted of 5000 infantry and 400 
cavalry, tin' same nnmber of horsemen was at- 
tached to a legion sent to Spain in n. c. 180 under 
Tiberius Senijironius (Liv. xl. 36), and In n. c. 
1G9 it was resolved that the legion.s in Spam fahould 
consist of 5000 infantry and 330 cavalry (Liv*. 
xHii. 112), blit in the war against Perseus whcni 
the infantry of tlie h-gion.s was raised to 6000 tbe 
cavalry retained tbe ancient miniber of 300. (Tnv. 
xlli. 31.) Itnuwt be observefl that tliesi' rmnarks 
with regard to the cavalry ajiply only to the period 
before klariiis ; about tliat (‘pocli tlic system ap- 
pears to liavc und(‘rg(uu‘ a very inatiwial cluinge, 
which will he advmUed to iu the proper placiv 

We now [irocoed to consider the organisation of 
the legion at the five pm’iods named a.bnve. 

First Period, Sennus TuUim . — The legion of 
SiTviiw Is so do.sely connected with the Comitia 
Genturiata that it has already been discussed in a 
(bviner article [CuviitiaJ, and it is only necessary 
to repeat lien* that it was a piudanx equipped in 
tlm Greek fashion, the front ranks being furnished 
with a complete suit of armour, their wea])ons 
being long spears, Jind their chief defence the round 
Argolic shield {eJijftam), 

iSotmd FcrmiL The Great Latin W(n\ b. c. 
34 (A-— Our solo authority is a single chapter in 
Livy (viii. 8)i I"* equalled hy fowotheys in 

conqu'esscHl riclincss of information,” and is in it- 
self mililciimtly intelligible, altliough tortured and 
(daboratdy eorrnpted l»y Lipsiiis and others, who 
were deterniiiuHl to force it into harmony with the 
woixls of Polybius, which repre.smit, it is tnug most 
accurately the state of a Roman army, but of a 
Roman army as' it existed two ctmturies aft(*rwar(lB, 
According to the plain and olivious sense of tlie 
passage in qu<‘stioi), the legion in the year B. c. 
340 had thrown aside the arms and almost en- 
tirely discarded the tactics of the phalanx. It was 
now drawn mp in three, or perhaps wo ought to say, 
in five lines. The soldiers of the first line, calhul 
ilmiatL consisted of youths in the fimt bloom of 
manhood {Jhremjuvermm puheseenlmm in mUitlam) 
distributed into fifteen cmnpmiies or maniples (/?/«- 
nkmli), a moderate space being left between each. 
The maniple contained sixty privates, two centu- 
rion® {cenitirionm)i and a standard bearer {reixrilla^' 
rim) ; two thirds wore heavily armed and Jiore 
Aho seutum or largo oblong shield, the remainder 
earned only a spear {hmia) and fight javelins 
(pae$a). The second line, the Frindpes^ was com- 
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posed of men in the full yigoiir of life, divided in 
like manner into fifteen maniples, all heavily armed 
omncs\ and distinguished hy the splendour 
of their equipments {inhignikis mujcimc armis). The 
two lines of theHaUdU imAPrificipa, taken together 
amounted to thirty maniples and formed the Anta^ 
pilwii. The third line, the Ttiurii, composed of 
tried veterans {vcferanimi'inditcm spcokitdC lutvtU')^ 
was also in fifteen divisions, but each of these was 
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Irijde, containing 3 mainpnlij, IfJO privates, G cen- 
turions, and 3 vcxiilani. In these triple manii.uli 
the veterans or biani proper foimed the front 
ranks ; immediately hchind them stood the Roruni 
inferior in age and prowess {nanus mhorls itciuil 
/iictisqiieR while the Accensi or supernumeraries 
less trustworthy than either (minmae fidimal 
7u<tnu7n\ were posted in the extreme rear. The 
battle array may be thus represented , 


rZD [ZZJ 


Triarii proper f j" 


Rorarii . 


Acccusi . . [ [ 


The fight was commenced by the Ronoii^ so 
calk'd bi'causc the light mi.s.siles which they 
Ksprinkled among the foe were like the drops whicli 
are the forerunners of the tliunder shower (Kestus 
A. V. linnu'ios wn7//r*,s‘), who, running forward be- 
tween the ranks of the autepihmi, acted as tirnii- 
leurs ; when they were driven in they retiinu'd to 
their station behind the triarii, and the battle 
liegan in earnest Ijy the onset of tlie hastati ; if 
they were unable to make any inipri'ssion they re- 
tired between tlic ranks of the prlncipes, who now 
advanced and bore the hrmit of the combat, sup- 
ported by the hastati, who had rallit'd in their rear. 
If the prineipes also failed to make an impression, 
they leiired through the openings between the 
maniples of tiic triarii, who up to this time had 
been crouched on the ground (hence called su6~ 
ddmnl)^ but now arose to make the lust effort 
(wIh'uco the phrase rnm ud bdaidos redkm). No 
longer ndaiuiug the open oixhir of the two first 
lines, they closed up their ranks so m to present 
an unhrokeii line of heavy* anuod veb'Kins in front, 
while the rorarii and accenwi, presHing up from hc- 
hind, gave weight and consistency to the mass, — 
an arrangement bearing evidence to a lingcmg pre- 
dilection for the principle of the phalanx, and ex- 
hibiting, just as wc might expect at that period, 
the Homan tactics in their transition state. It 
minst he observed that tht' words o;x/o, muniptUm^ 
although generally kept distinct, are 
throughout the chapter used as synonymous j and 
in like maumw, Polybius, when describing the 
maniple, remarks (vi. 20), ml rh ph pipos 
errou ifcdAetrav ml rdypa ical (nreipav ml (XTjfxaiap. 

Livy concludes by saying, that four legions were 
commonly levied, each consisting of 5000 infantry 
and 300 horse. We must suppose that ho speaks 
in round mmhm in so far as the infantry arc con- 
cerned, for according to their own calculations the 
numbers will stand thus ; 


Hastati * 

. UxGO 

W* 900 

Priucipes , 

. 15x50 

«sa 000 

Triarii, &c. . 

Centuriones , 

* 15 X S X 50 

« 2700 


W8 150 

Vexillarii ^ , 

I# 

75 

4m 


1 15 Mauipuli 
of IlaHtati. 


3 I 15 Manipiili 

of Friiicipes. 


15 triple 
j>ManipuIi of 
Triani. 


In defi'Fcuce to a great name, we ought not to 
omit uumtioning that Niebuhr {/PsL of Romo, 
im p. 07), while he admits that the text of 
Eivy IS sound and consistent with itself; argue.% 
we venture to think, somewhat imrcasonnhlv,'"that 
lie did not understand Ins excellent matorials, and 
aJUiough clear at first, became erentnully completely 
bewildered and wrote nonsense. 

Ihi'd Period, JWi/ldus, — Polybius describes 
niinutcJy the method pursued in raising the four 
legions, which under ordinary circumstances were 
levied yearly, two being assigned to each consul 
it must be observed that a I'cgular consular anny 
[ (jmbis constilarh cA'erdtm) no longer consisted of 
I Roman legions only, but as Italy bocume gradually 
subjugated, the various states under I he dominion 
of Home were bound to furnish a contingent, and 
the numher of allies {socii) usually exceeded that 
of citiisens. lliey were, however, kept perfectly 
distinct, lioth in the camp and in tho battle field. 

1. After tho election of consuls was concluded, 

tlto first step was to chooso tho twenty-four chief 
ofhciTS of the legions, named trihum miUium, and 
by tin' Greek writers xAidpxof. Of these, fmir- 
teim were selected from persons who had served 
five campaigns of one year {annna siipandia^ iviav<^ 
criovs crrparAas) and were termed Jmiorrs (oi ?/€d)- 
repoi rwu the remaining ten {scuhres^ 

'irpea'0vr4poi\ from those who had served for ten. 
campaigns. The manner of their election will bo 
explahu'd hclow, when wc treat more particularly 
ot the legionary olficors. (Polyb. vi. Ifi.) 

2. All Roman citizens who.so fortune was not 
rated under d 01)0 asses were eligible for military 
service from the age of manhood up to their forty- 
sixth year, and could he required to serve for 
twenty yeans if in the infantry, and for ten years, 
if in the cavalry. Those whoso fortune %vas below 
tho ahmm sum were reserved for naval service, 
except ^in any case of great necessity, when tlnw 
also might bo called upon to serve for the regular 
period in the infantry. 

Thes consuls having made proclamation of a day 
upon which all Homan citizens eligible for servico 
must assemble in the Capitol, and these being in 
attendance at the time appointed In the presence of 
the consuls, the. tribunes ware divided win lour 
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sections, according to tlie order of tlieir election, 
in tliG following manner ; — The four junior tri- 
bunes first elected, and the two senior tribunes fiist 
elected were assigned to the first legion, the three 
juniors and the three seniors next in order to the 
second ; the four juniors and the two seniors next 
in order to the third, the last thiec juniors and 
the last three semois to the fourth legion. (Polyb. 
vi. 14.) 

The triliiines being thus distributed into four 
parties of six, those belonging to each legion seated 
thcraseh’cs apart, and the tiibcs were summoned in 
succession h}^ lot. The tribe whose lot came out 
fiist being called up, they picked out from it four 
youths as neaily matched as possible in age and 
form ; out of these four, the tribunes of the first 
legion chose one, the tribunes of tlie second legion 
one of the remaining tliree ; the tribunes of the 
third legion, one of the remaining two, and the last 
fidl to the fourth legion. Upon the next tribe 
being called np, the first choice was given to the 
triluines of the .second legion, the second choice to 
tliose. of the. third, and the last man fell to the first 
legion. On the next tube being call<‘d up, the 
tribunes of the third legion had the first choice, 
and .so on in succession, the object in view lieing 
that tbe four legions should bo as nearly alike as 
poKhible, not m the number only, but in the quality 
of the soldierH, This process was continued until 
the ranks were complete, the regular luimbcr, ac- 
cording to Polybius in this passage, being 4200, 
but wlien any danger greater than usual was im- 
pending, 50(K), ! 

In ancient tinu's, the cavalry were not chosen I 
tint'd after tlie infantry levy was concluded, but 
when Polybius wrote the cavalry wore picked in 
tbe first ))lace from the list on wliich they were 
enrolled by the censor according to their fortune, 
and were apportioned tu each legion. {Polyb. 
vi. 21).) 

.1 The levy being completed (^irireXecrddcrTis 
r?]s mraypa(p^i>% the tribunes collected the men 
belonging to their respective legion.s, and making 
on(‘ individual stand out from the rest administered 
to Iiim an oath (p^opici(ov(np) that he would obey 
orders and execute to the best of his aliility the 
command of his ollicers.*” {Sacramentim s. Jmjfc- 
ramium Cie. da OJf. i. 31 ; Liy. xxii 3d ; 

mdlhis adkjare s, rcnjcm^ Liv. vii. 11 ; 
mammanlum s. mammenln dkw, Po.st. s, v . ; 
Ones. B, (J, i. 23 ; Idv. ii. 24, iv. 53 ; Gell. xvi. 4.) 
The rest of the soldiers then came forward one by 
one, and swore to do what the first had bound 
hinisolf to perform. They w<ire then dismissc'd, a 
day and place having been appointed wht're each 
legion was to assemble without aitns. (Polyb. vi. 
21 ; Caes. B* U. i. 7Q.) The words uttered by 
each soldier after the first were probably simply 
“ idem in me,’’ (see Fest. s, a. Pru^uratimm)* 

4. At the same time the consuls gave notice to 
the magistrates of those towns in Italy in alliance 
with Rome, from whom they desired to recisive a 
contingf'iit, of tlm number which oacli would be 
required to furnish, and of the day and place of 
gathering. The allied cities levied their tnwps 
{ind administered the oath much in the same manner 
as the Romans, and then sent them forth after 
appointing a commander and a pay-master 0,pxQvrG, 
Kctt pMsBoHrfiv). [Soon.] (Poly In vi 21.) 

5. The soldiers having again assembled, the men 
belonging to each legion were separated into four 
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divisions ; and here, we must remark in passing, 
that Polybius has fallen into a slight inconsistency, 
for while in the passage quoted above he fixes the 
number of the legion when he wrote, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, at 4200, m describing the 
arrangements which follow he supposes it to con- 
sist of 4000 only (vi. 21). 

(1) One thousand of the youngest and poorest 
were set apart to form the VelUes (Tpocr<pojxa.xoi^ 
VpQa<po<p6poi\ or skirmishers of the legion, 

(2) Twelve hundred who came next in age (or 
who were ai the same ago with the preceding hut 
more wealthy — the words of Polybius are not very 
distinct) formed the Hastuti {‘AerrdroL). 

(3) Twelve hundred, consisting of those in the 
full vigour of manhood,' formed the Principes 
{JIpiyKiTres}. 

(4) Six hundred, consisting of the oldest and 
most experienced, formed the Triarii (Tptdotoi). 

When the number of soldiers in the legion ex- 
ceeded 4000, the first three divisions were increased 
proportionally, but the number of the Triarii re- 
mained always the same. 

The equipment of these corps was as follows : — • 

For defensive armour the Vclites were furnished 
with a plain head-piece (A.iT<p 7r€piKe<pa\alcp)^ 
sometimes covered with the hide of a wolf {Kv~ 
leeiav) or any similar material, and a strong circular 
buckler {parma — Trdpp.7)), three feet in diameter. 
I’lieir offeiLsivc weapons were a sword {p.dxaipa)^ 
and the light javelin (/i<ib{a wHtaris — ypderepos), 
the shaft of which {hadde — rh ^6 Kop) wms gene- 
rally two cubits (StVux^), that is, almut thrt'e feet 
in length, and in thickness a finger’s breadth (rip 
de 7rdx€i daKTvAiaiop)^ i. o. about *7534 of an inch ; 
the iron point a span in length (rb Se niurpov trm- 
0afndtop\ e. e. about nine inches, hammered out so 
fine that it was of necessity bent at the first cast, 
and therefore could not bo hurled back by the 
enemy. 

The Hastati wore a full suit of defensive armour 
(rrapoirXia), consisting of shield, helmet, breast- 
plate, and groave. Their shield, termed Scutmn 
l&vpeds)^ was formed of two rectangular boards 
from four feet to four feet three inches long by two 
and a half feet broad, the one laid over the other, 
and united with strong glue ; the outer surface was 
then covered with coarse canvas, and over this a 
calf’s hide wa.s stretched, and a curvature was 
given to the whole, the convexity being turned 
outwards. The upper and under edge was 
strengthened by an iron rim (criSrjpovP (TidXctipa), 
thi‘ fonner, that it might resist the downward 
stroke of a sword ; the latter, that it might not be 
injured by resting upon the ground. In addition, 
it was still further fiirtified by an iron boss {tri^ppa 
K.6yxo^\ which served to render it more secure 
against blows from stones, against thrusts from the 
long pikes of the phalanx, and, in general, fi'om all 
heavy missiles. [See a figure of tlie Scutum 
under that article.] One leg was protected by a 
greave (porm — vapafcp'^pf.is% and the head by a 
bronsso helmet (pafea-^wepuieepakaia x«5.K7j), with 
a crest composed of three scarlet or black fi‘athers, 
standing erect to the height of about cightetm 
inches, so that the casque added greatly to the 
apparent stature and imposing carriage of the 
soldier. The greater number of the Hastati wore 
in front of their breast a brass plate nine inches 
square, which was called the Beart-pmmrver (mp- 
Sio(pi0\ix^) ; but those whose fortune exceeded 
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100,000 asses had complete cuirasses of chain- 
armour (hricas — aXua-idwrobs ^dopriKas), 

The olh'nsive weapons of the Ilastati consisted 
of a sword and heavy javelins. The sword, which 
Avas girded on the right side, had a strong straight 
blade, double-edged, and sharp-pointed, being thus 
calculated both lor cutting and thrusting. It was 
called a Spanish sword (/.tdxatpa T§7jpi/c7j), in con- 
tradistinction to the Gaulish sword, which was a 
cutting sword only. Each man carried in liis 
hand two of those heavy missiles, called pila by 
the Latins, vacroi by the Greeks, which may be 
regarded as the characteristic weapon of tlie Iloinan 
infantry. The shaft of these was in every case 
four and a half feet (three cubits) long, and tlic 
barbed iron head was of the same length, but this 
extended half way down the shaft to which it 
was attached with extreme care (X^olyb. vi. 23), so 
that tile whole length of the weapon was ahout 
six feet nine inches. The shaft vaiied both in 
form and thickness — in form it was sometimes 
cylindrical, sometimes quadrangular — in the 
heaviest, the diameter of the cylinder or the 
breadth across one of the liat sid(‘S was ahout three 
inclies (Trakaia-Ttaiav exovffi . . . didpLerpov), 

The equipimmt of the Priucipcs and the Triarii 
was in every respect the same with that of the 
Ilastati, except that the latter carried pikes {kmiue 
— Sdpara) instead of piliL (Polyh. vi. 21, 22, 
23. For more minute information with regard to 
the dilferent iinrts of the equipment, consult Gale.v, 
Hast A, Lorica, Scutum, Parma, &c.) 

Wo may remark, in passings that in addition to 
his armour and weapons the legionary, wiien in 
marching order, usually carried provisions for a 
fortnight at least, and three or four stakes, used in 
forming the palisade of the camp, besides various 
tools, an enumeration of which will be found in 
Josephus. (B. J. iii. 5, § .T) The Homan writers 
freipiently allude with pride to tlic powers of en- 
durance exhibited by their countrymen in suij- 
porting with ease such overwhelming loads ; and 
Polybius draws a contrast between the Italian 
and* the Gre(*k soldier in this respect little favour- 
able to tlm energy of the latter. (See Cie. TusckJ. 
ii. 10., which is the loms Polyb. xviii. 

1 ; comp. Veget. i 10; from Liv. JCpit Ivli it 
appeal's that Scipio trained his men to carry food 
for thirty days, and seven stakes each double 
the usual burden.) 

0. The IlaHtati, Priucipea, and Triarii were each 
divided into t(*n companii's eall(‘d MuntpuH^ to 
which Polybius gives, as equivalents, the three 
tenus rdypa, (rripixia, ^i*he Velitcs were 

not divided into rimipanieB, Imt were dijctributed 
equally among the Ilastati, Princlpes, and 'i’riiirii. 

7. Ihdbro the division of the three classes into 
maniples, officers were appointed inferior to the 
tribunes. Thirty men were chosen by mttrit, ten 
from the llnstatf, ten from the Principes, and ten 
from the Triarii ; and this brat chou'e being com- 
plotod, thirty more in like mmmer- llieac sixty 
ofEcers, of whom twenty were assigned to each of 
the three classes, and distributed equally among 
the maniples, were named or ordinum 

dtmlom {mprvplt^mf^ 

sixty chose for himself a lieutenant (qpiffe), who, 
being posted in the rear of the company while the 
centurion was at the head, was named obpayds 
(i. e. Tetguimdor) by the Greeks, So that in each 
maniple there were two centurions and two op* 
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tioiics. Farther, the centurions sidected out of 
each maniple two of the bravest and most vigorous 
men as standard bearers (nwilanij skjnijh'i^ (tt)- 
/j,aio<popot). The first c‘l(‘cted ccntunoii of the 
whole had a seat in the military council ((rvveBpiov 
fcoivarpe?)^ and in eacii nianiph* the first chosen 
commanded the right division of the maniple, and 
the other the left. Each of these subdivisions of 
the maniple was called, as we shall see hereafter, 
emiurla^ but it is not specifically noticed here by 
Polybius. (Polyb. vi. 24.) 

8. The cavalry were divided into ten troops 
{iitrmae^ fAai), and out of each of these three of- 
ficers were chosen, named dectirmics {IkdpxciiX 
vnlio named three lieutenants (o/i/mwes, ovpayoi)^ 
In each troop the dccurio first chosen commanded 
the whole troop, and fiiiling him, tlm second. 

The e(pii])ment of the cavalry was originally 
adapted solely to secure great ease and rapidity of 
movement, lienee they wore no breastplate, hut 
were clad in a single garment girded tight round 
their bodies ; their shields were formed simply of 
an ox’s hide, were incapable of witlistniidiiig a 
strong blow, and were readily damaged by wet ; 
their lances ( SdpaT a) were so light and the shaft 
so thin, that they vibrated fiom the action of the 
liorse ; could not he directed to their obji'ci with a 
st('ady aim, and were constantly snajipcd in a 
charge merely hy the rapid motion. f^Ioreover, 
not being furnished with a point at both ends, 
tiny served for one thrust only, by which they 
were broken, and then became useless. In the 
time of Polybius, however, they had adopted the 
Greek equipment, — ^a hreastplatc, a solid buckler, 
and a strong spear, fashioned in such a manner that 
the end by which it was held was so far pointed 
as to be available in case of necessity. 

9. After the soldiers had been thus divided and 
officered, the tribunes having given the dilferent 
cla.sH<*s iimtructirms with rt'gard to the arms which 
they were to provide, dlMiiisHed them to their 
homes, having first bound them by an oath to as- 
semble ogain on a <lay and in a place fixed by the 
consul. I’lieii and there accordingly tiny did as- 
semble, no excuse for absence being admitted e.x- 
cept inevitable necessity or the appearanee of evil 
omens. 

. 10. The infantry furnished by the mcM was for 
the most part ecpial in number to the Koiuan le- 
gions, the rivalry twice or thrice ns mmierous, and 
tlm whole were divided equally between the two 
consular anifies. Each consul named twelve sn- 
perior officers, who were tmuned Prmfecii SmAorum 
(rpalfpiKTot)^ and corresponded to the l{‘giouary 
tribunes. A selection imu then made of tlm best 
men, to the extent of ont5 fifth of the infantry and 
one third of the cavalry ; these were formed into a 
sepamte corps tindor the name of esdnimdimmi^ 
and oil the march and in the camp were always 
near the person of the emmul The remninder 
were divided into two eepad portions, and were 
styled respectively the I)m‘lem Ain and the Pmdm 
Ain { KnkopiTt rh p,lp de^ibp rb ebdppppp g^gas). 
[AtA.] 

It will be observed that we have implied adembfc 
with regiiferd to the number of cavalry furnished by 
til® allies. Itolyblus <iil 107), when giving a 
sketch of the Itoman forces before the battle of 
Caniwe* after stating that tho legion' under 'or- 
dinary circamiteaccs consisted of 40'O0-Tnf«try 
sad ^OO oavalty^ hut that in cirein»»tan«i df 

K X 
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culiar difEciilty and danger it was augmented to 
5000 infantiy and 500 cavalry, adds distinctly 
that the allies supplied a force of infantry equal to 
that of the legion, and generally thrice as many 
cavalry (t£k 5e rb p-ey r<av 

TtX^dos Trdptcroy ttoiovcl roTs ^PcopaiKOLS erparo-' 
TeSois, rh 5e rcay linrecav &s ivLTrav rpiirXdcrioy). 
When treating more fonnally of the same subject 
(vi. 2d) he repeats the above observation in nearly 
tbe same words, but when he came to rh §e rcov 
iirTredoy rpmXdcnQV, many of the MSS. present 
diirkdcriop • and a little further on (vi. 30), in the 
passage where he explains the manner iii which 
the troops were quartered in a camp, his expres- 
sions, when interpreted according to their natural 
meaning and their connection with the preceding 
clause, must signify that the total mimher of the 
allied cavalry was double that of the Romans, and 
not, as the Eatin translation attached to the edition 
of Sch weigh acuscr has it, double that of the 
Romans afhr deducting one-third for the extra- 
ordinarii equites. Livy, when referring to the 
position of aftairs between the Romans and their 
allies heftjre the great Latin war of n. c. 340, after 
specifying the ordinary strength of the lloman 
armies, adds (viii. 0) “ alterum tan turn ex Latino, 
delectu adjiciehatur.” When recounting the pre- 
parations for the campaign of Cannae, although ho 
appears to allude directly to the narrative of Po- 
lybius and to copy his words, he contradicts him 
directly with regard to the allied cavalry (xxii. 
36), ‘‘ socii dupliconi numcrum cquitum darciit.” 
At a somewhat iatjr period (b. c. 139), when four 
legions were raised, the socii were required to con- 
tribute 15,000 infantry and 1*200 cavalry (xxxviii. 
35), and nine years afterwards the consuls were 
ordered to levy a now army of four legions ‘‘ ot 
socium Latini nomiuis, qiiu7iius hemper nwmms^ 
quindeciin millia peditum et octingenti ciimtes ” 
(xl. 3G), which exactly corresponds with what we 
read in a former chapter (xl. 18). The truth 
seems to be, that although the contingent which 
eacli state was bound to furnish, was fixed by 
treaty, it was seldom necessary to tax ail the al- 
lies to the full extent, and hence the senate used 
their discretion as to the precise number to bo 
supplied, according to the circumstances of the 
case, the proportion of confederates to Roman 
qitiizens becoming of course gradually larger as 
the limits of the Roman sway embraced a greater 
number of cities and districts. (See Lips, de 
Mint Rom. ii. 7.) 

1 1. Affmen or Line of March . — ThcExtraordinarii 
Pedites led the van followed by the right wing of 
the infanti:r}»- of the allies and the baggage of these 
two divisions ; next came one of the Koman legions 
with its hagpge following ; next the other Roman 
legion with its own baggage, and that of the left 
wing of the allies, who brought up the rear. The 
dilferent corps of cavalry sometimes followed im- 
mediately behind the infantry to which they were 
attached, sometimes rode on the flanks of the 
beasts of burden, at once protecting them and pre- 
venting them from straggling. If there was any 
apprehension of an attack from behind, the only 
change in the above order consisted in making the 
Extraordinarii bring up the rear instead of leading 
the van* As far as the position of the two legions 
with regard to each other, and also of the two 
wings of the allies, was concerned, it was under- 
stood that the legion and the wing which took the 
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lead upon one day should Ml behind upon the next 
day. 111 order that each in turn might have the 
advantage of arriving first at the watering places 
and fresh pastures. When marching in open 
groimd where an attack on the flanks was antici- 
pated, a different disposition was sometimes adopted. 
The Hastati, Principes, and Triarii marched in 
three columns parallel to each other, the baggage 
of the first maniples took the lead, the baggage of 
the second maniples was placed between the first 
and second maniples, and so on for the rest, the 
baggage in each case preceding the maniple to 
which it belonged. If an attack was made then 
the soldiers wheeling either to the right or to the 
left, according to circumstances, and advancing at 
the same time a few steps, by this simple and 
easily executed movement presented at once an 
even ffont to the enemy, the whole of the baggjige 
being now in the rear. 

Generally, when advancing through a country 
in wliicli it was necessary to guard against a sudden 
onset, the troops, instead of proceeding in a loose 
straggling column, were kept together in close 
compact bodies ready to act in any direction at a 
moment’s waniing, and hence an army under those 
circumstances was said aepninc qmdralo incedme. 
(e. r/. Sail. Jnej. 105 ; Scncc. Ep. 59 ; comp. Cic. 
Phil ii. 4*2, V. 7.) 

It is to be observed that Polybius, at the outset, 
promises an account of the order oi’ march, of the 
encampment, and of the battle array of the Roman 
armies (Tropefay, trrparoTreSefas, Trapard^ei? ; Ap- 
wc;?, ( b.s/m, CIOS') ; but that while ho has ro- 
doemecl his pledge with regard to the two former, 
he has left the last topic untouched, unless, indeed, 
it was included in a section now lost. It is, more- 
over, comparatively speaking, a subject of little 
consequence, for while we know that a camp was 
always the same so long as the constitution of the 
army remained unchanged, and while the order of 
march was subject to few modifications, the mar- 
shalling of the troops for an engagement must have 
varied materially in almost every contest, depend- 
ing necessarily in a great measure on the nature of 
the ground, and on the aspect assumed by the foe. 

Borne doubt exists with regard to the force of 
the terra Aijmen PilaUim as distinguished from 
AgmmQmdmtmn. The explanation {pioted from 
VaiTo by Servius {Ad Virg. xien. xii. 121), ‘’'•Quad- 
mtum^ quod immixtis ctiam jiimcntis incedit, ut 
uluvis possit consiclcre: pilatim, quod sine ju- 
mentis incedit, sed inter se densum est, quo faci- 
lius per iniquiora loca tramittatnr,” has not been 
considered satisfactory, although it is difficult to 
understand how Varro, himself a soldier, should 
have been inaccurate ripon such a point Where 
the pbrase occurs in poetry as in tlie passage in 
Virgil referred to above (comp. Martial x. 48 ), it 
probably denotes merely ‘‘ colunms bristling with 
spears.” 

Polybius being our most cojdons and pure source 
of information, before passing on to the fourth 
period, it may be fitting to enter more fully upon 
certain topics which he has either touched very 
Uglitly or passed over in silence. We shall, there- 
fore, make a few remarks;' — L On the levying 
of soldiers. 2, On the division of the legion as a 
body into cohorts, maniples, ami centuries, of 
which the cohort and the century are not named 
by Polybius in the above description, 3. On the 
distribution of the stddiors into Triuri^ PHnmpeSy 
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ira<it((U^ VeUte.% Antf'piluni^ A utesigaaiii^ &c., and 
on the original import of those terms. 4. Chi the 
ofKec'rs of the legion, the tribunes, the centurions 
and subalterns. 

1. The lev?/ (deleciu.% Ka.Taypa<pi'f}) was usually 
held in the Capitol (Liv. sxvi. 31) by the consuls 
sotited on their chairs of state (positls seUis^ Liv, 
ill- 11) j but sometimes in the Campus Martins 
( Dionys. viii. 87), which was bej’-ond the Juris- 
diction of the tribunes of the plebs, who, in the 
(‘aiiier atros of the commonwealth especially, fre- 
(pientiy interfered to prevent an army from being 
raised. 

According to the principles of the constitution, 
none were enrolled in the legion, except freeboin 
citizens {mpeuui) above the age of seventeen, and 
miller the age of forty-six, possessing the amount 
of fortune specified above (Gell. x. 28) ; but m 
times of peculiar didiculty, these conditions were 
not insisted upon. Thus, in consequence of the 
scarcity of men during the second Ihunc war, it 
was at one time ordained, that lads under seven- 
teen might be admitted into the ranks, and tliat 
their time should be allow<‘d to count just as if 
they had attained to the legal age (Liv. xxv. 5), 
ami on the other hajid, when strenuous exertions 
were made for the campaign against Perseus, the 
simate decreed that no one under fifty shoiihl be 
excused from enlisting (Liv. xliL 33). Morea\er, 
not only were all fre(‘b(»m citizens without dis- 
tinction of fortune calhnl out on such occasions, but 
even freodmen were armed (]jiv. x, 21, xxii. 11) ; 
and after tlio battle of Cannae, eight thousand 
slaves wlio had declared themselves willing to 
fight for the repuhlic, were purchased by the state, 
and formed into two legions, who, undcir the name ; 
of Voloneh\ displayed great bravery, and eventually 
earned their frei'dom (Liv. xxii. .07). 

In moments of sudden panic or when the neces- 
sity was so pressing as to admit of not a moment’s 
delay', all formalities were dispensed with, and 
every man capalile of hearing arms was suminoned 
to join in vva.rdiiig oil* the tlireatened danger, a 
force raJsed under such circumstances being termed 
,suhii((rim s. iuimdfuicrim {tSuhlfuni wi- 

///C.S', Liv. iii, •!, xH, 17 ; HuhUuvim iii. 

80 ; Lephmes siduhawe emtaa mvrijdae^ 

xxxi, 2, xl 20 ; Tuuiutinurim iumritus ra/iiim 
an/,svvv)^/M.'f, viii. 1 1 ; iumuifuanas scnfjor(% 

xl 20’). ^ I 

If citizens hetweon the ages of seventeen and 
forty six did not appear and answer to their names 
or contumaciously refused to eomo forward, they 
might be punished in various ways, —-by fine, 
by irnpriHonment, by stripes, by confmeation of 
tlmk property, and oven, in extreme casf^a, by 
being sold as slaves (Dionys. viii. 87 ; Liv. vii. 4 ; 
VaiT. ap. (Jell xl i, ap* Non, Snv/Temdmammj 
Val Max, vi. 3, § 4 ). At the Hame time, causi's 
might be alleged whlidi were recognised as forming 
a legitimate ground for exemption (pumtm jmtd 
mitilim). Thus, all who had sorvod for the full 
period of twenty years in tht5 infantry or ten in 
cavalry, were relieved from further service, al- 
though they might still he within the regular age ; 
tmd so, in like manner, when they were afflicted by 
any grievous malady, or disabled by any personal 
defect, or engaged in any sacrod or civil offices 
which required their constant attendance j but 
these and similar plow, although siJstemed und^r 
ordinary circamstancos, might be rendered void by 
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a dt'cree of the senate ‘Nie vacationcs valerent,’* 
and hence in tlie case of a Gallic war, we read that 
Aemiliiis Mamerciniis, then consul, ’ivas mstmeted 
“ scribere excrcitiim sine iilla vacationis venia ” 
(Liv. viii. 20), and one of the measures urged by 
Cicero upon the senate in the contest with Antonias 
was delectum haberi sublatis wacationilnis” 
(P/Mipp. V. 32). So, also, if the soldier, after 
‘ being enrolled, failed to appear at the place of 
muster appointed by the consul, his absence might 
be justified by various “ exensationes,” a list of 
which will be found in Gellius (xvi. 4), the most 
important being severe bodily ailment (morbus 
sonticus) ; the death of a near relation (f turns fu- 
milmre) ; the obligation of performing a stated 
sacrifice (sacrifiaiuni cumiversarium), or some other 
relmioiis impediment. 

While those who had served for the stipulated 
period were entitled to iiinnunity for the future, 
even although within the legal age, and were styled 
Idmcriti^ so on the other hand, it appears from 
some passages in the clasbics, that persons who laid 
not cumplet(‘d their regnlir term within the usual 
limit-., might be forced, if reipiired, to serve he- 
tweem the ages of fortydive and fifty ( Liv. xxvii. 
II, xlil 31 ; Senec. r/c brer. HL cap. ult. ; (^uintil. 
ix. 2, § 8d). Towards the dose of the republic, 
and under the mnpire, when the legions heeauio 
permanent, the soldier wlio had served his full 
time received a regular discharge (misAo) together 
with a liounty (pruenuum) in money or an aiiot- 
ment of land. 'J’hn jurists distinguish three kinds 
of discharge ; — 1, MlsAu //iwcsfe, granted for length 
of service. 2. IWissio causstiria.^ in consequence of 
bad health, 3. Afissio ipunmhwmt.^ when a man 
was drummed out for liad conduct (Macer in Dig. 
4D, tit, 16*. 6.33; Ulpian in Dig. 3. tit. 2. s, 2, 
comp, llirt. P.A. 54 ; Suet, */«/.'{;, Oe/ar. 24). 
It frequently happened tliat emeriii were inducctl 
to contiiuic m the ranks, cither from atfachment to 
the piwHon of the general or from hopes of profit or 
promotion (Appian. IL(K v. 3), and were then 
called refrw/n', or when thiy joined an army, in 
{■oiise.ipience of a special invitation ewadi 
ick'fiToi^ Dion (3{m8. 3v. 24), Dion Cassius states 
(/,(?.) that troops bearing this lust denomination were 
first cm ploy i‘d by Getaviauus, when he called out 
(ai/t,Kd\ea-€v) the veterans of Julius Caesar to aid 
him against Autonius, but we read of them at an 
earlier pmuod. (Ca.es, JL (k vii. H5, B, t\ i 17, 
iii, 88.) lEvociTi,"] They must in no way 
be confounded with the volunteers mentioned by 
Polybius in his doserlption of a Homan camp 
(rn/ts rwv iQbKoprtj^hp ffTpaTCvopdvoop ry tup 
O wdrup xdpiri), who seem to have formed jaut of 
what may be termed the persomd sulu^ of the 
general. ((Jump, Sallust. Juy. 84.) We hiudl 
make some Airtlier remarks upon the Veteraui and 
the changes introdueed by Augustus wdth regard 
to the term of service, when we speak of the 
ro.ri//orn, who belong to our ftftli jxnnod. 

2. \Y(i next proceed to cmishler the division of 
the legion into Voh(>rk\% Ahmipidi., tkntumu\ 
8ipH% Ordirm^ (hnluintruk. 

It will bo observed tliat Xfelybius 
takes no notice of the Cokori^ a divlaion of tlio 
fegion montfenod to often iii^ the liomait writem 
Ilonco Salffiashis and other distinguished scholars 
have supposed that the cohort had no exl»ten» 
tmtil tlve time of Marhw, and although by 

Livy almost immediately aftor the easralsfea" of 
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tlie kings (ii. 11), and repeatedly afterwards (c.g. 
xxvii. 15, 41) he may Le supposed to speak pro- 
Icptically. But in a quotation preserved Ly A 
Gellms (iV. A. xvi. 4) from the treatise De i?e 
Militari of Ciiicius, who is generally admitted to 
be Cincius Alinientus, the annalist contemporary 
with Hannibal, we find the cohort not only named 
blit specifically defined, In hgiom s>nnf centunae 
sexagttUa, manip^tU trigmta^ coliortes decern ; and 
Polybius himself uses the Latin word KoSpris 
twice in his history of Scipio’s Spanish campaigns 
(xi. 23, 33), giving in the first of those passages 
an explanation of the term, ical Aagdji' , * . rpns 
(TTTeipas, TOUTO Se fcaAeTrai rh (rvyrarypa 'rwvTde^&v 
Tapa 'PcojUMois Kodpris , , . where it must be borne 
in mind that Polybius uses the words rdy/xa, 
(T'fipaia, and (Tvelpa indifferently, to denote the 
maniple. On the other hand, the later Greek 
writers genemlly designate the maniple by Adxov, 
and almost invariably employ crreipa as the repre- 
sentative of eoliors. Hence considerable confusion 
is apt to arise ; and Livy has rendered his de- 
scription of the order in which Scipio marshalled 
his army at Zama unintelligible by translating ras 
enreipas in the text of Polybius by cohoites instead 
of maniptihs (Liv. xxx. 33 ; Polyb. xv. S) ; while 
Polybius himself is guilty of an inconsistency in 
the same chapter when he uses the expression rals 
rSiy •ypo<r^opd')(p)v cnreipai^^ for the ypocr^opidxoi 
or Vclites were not divided into maniples, as he 
most distinctly states elsewhere. 

When the soldiers of the legion were classified 
as Velites, Hastati, Principcs and Triarii, the co- 
hort contained one maniple of each of the three latter 
denominations, together with their complement of 
Velites, so that when the legion contained 4000, 
each cohort would consist of GO Triarii, 120 
Principes, 120 Hastati, and 100 Vclites, in all 
400 men. 

The number of cohorts in a legion being always 
ten (Cincius, 1. c. ; Cic, Philip, iv. 27 ; the words 
of Isidor. Orig. ix. 3. ■§ 47, are evidently corrupt), 
and the cohorts, during the republic, being all 
equal to each other, the strength of the cohort' 
varied from time to time with the strength of the 
legion, and thus at different periods ranged between 
the limits of 300 and GOO. They were regularly 
numbered from 1 to 10, the centurion of the first 
century of the first maniple of the first cohort 
was the guardian of the eagle, and hence the first 
cohort seems always to have been regarded as 
superior in dignity to the rest, (Caes. II ■€. iii. 04, 
Cic, ad Ait v. 20.) From some expressions in the 
description given by Caesar of the battle of Phar- 
salia, it has been inferred that even then the first 
cohorts in the legions were more numerous than 
the rest ; and this was certainly the case under the 
empire, when they were termed cokortm millinnae, 
and contained twice as many soldiers as the others. 
Thus the legion described by Ilyginus amounted 
to 5280 men, divided into ten cohorts ; and of 
these, the first, which had the charge of the eagle, 
consisted of 000 men, while the remaining nine 
had 480 each. 

The word cohort lasted as long as the word le- 
gion, and even longer, for not only does Ammianus 
(xxi. 13, xxiii. 5) speak of centuries and cohorts 
in the army of Julian, but cahors, as a military 
term, is met with in authors after Justinian, But 
although mhort&s is found occasionally in the wri- 
ters of the later empire, they for the most part 
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prefer the somewhat vague term numcri, wliich 
appears in Tacitus and Suctonins, and perhaps 
even in Ciceio {ad Fam. xi. 10, xu. 13). jSFnmen 
seems to have signified strictly the muster roll, 
whence the phrases referre in fiwneros, dhirihuerc 
in numcTos (Plin. Ep. iii. 8, x. 30, 31), and thus 
served to denote any body of legionaries. In the 
Digest and the two Codes it is used sometimes for 
a century, sometimes for a cohort ; by Suetonius 
{Ve^pas. 6) for a detachment selected from three 
different legions. Nor is it absolutely restricted to 
legionaries, for we read in inscriptions of Nmnerus 
Britonum (Orel!. 1G27), Niimeri Dalmatarum 
(Grut. dxxviii.j Orell. -3410), while Ammianus 
applies it to cavalry as well as infantry, and to 
auxiliaries as well as legionaries (xxiii 2). In 
like manner the later Greeks introduced kpidpol 
ov vovpepdi ioi: cohortes, the former being the ex- 
planation given by St. Chrysostom in his exposition 
of the tenth chapter of the Acts for the word 
(Tveipas, while Suidas interprets <TwApa.t by yoF 
pepa. 

Whenever Colion occurs in the Latin classics in 
connection with the legion, it always signifies a 
specific division of the legion ; but it is veiy fre- 
quently fo'imd, in the general sense of hattalion, to 
denote troops altogether distinct from the legion. 
Thus m Livy (iv. 30) it is applied to a body of 
dismounted cavalry, to the force of the allies 
{alariae cohoites, x. 40, 41 ; cohorfi Pel igna, xxv, 
14 ; cohortem Marsorum, xxxiii. 3C, &c.), to the 
troops of an enemy (vii. 7, x. 40, xxx. 3G), witli 
various other modifications ; and we shall be called 
upon to speak under our fifth period of CohoHea 
praeforianae, Coliortes pedltatac, Cohortes aputatae, 
and sei cral others. 

JMunipulus. — The original meaning of this word, 
which is cledrly derived from mamis, was Itand^^ 
fill or toisp of hag, strata, fern, or the lUic, and this, 
according to Roman tradition, affixed to the end of 
a pole, formed the primitive military standard in 
the days of Romulus — 

Pcrtica suspensos portabat longa maniplos 
Unde maniplaris nomina miles habet. 

(Ovid. Fast, iii. 117; compare Pint. Bom. 8). 
Hence it was applied to a body of soldiers serving 
under the same ensign (see Varr, Z.I, v. 8, vi. 85, 
who connects it in this sense directly with nmiiM): 
when the ponderous mass of the phalanx was re- 
solved into small companies marshalled in open 
order, these were termed manipull, and down to a 
very late period the common soldiers of the legion 
wore designated as fnanqmlarcs or mmiipularll, 
terms equivalent to gregarii mildeif. By whom 
this momentous innovation upon the tactics of a 
Roman army was first introduced, it is impossible 
to determine with certainty ; hut from the .remark 
of Livy (viiL 8), that a cliange in tins equipment 
of the heavy-armed soldiery took place at the 
period when they ht'guin to receive pay, compared 
with the words of Plutarch {('amill. 40), we may 
conjecture that the revolution was brought about 
in part at least by the greatest general of whom 
the infant republic could boast — ■ Caniillna. 

When the phalanx was first broken up, it ap- 
pears (Liy. viii, 8) that each of the three classes 
of Hastati, Principcs, and Triarii, contained fif- 
teen maniples ; but before the second Punic war 
(see Cincius, as quoted by GclL above) the num- 
ber of maniples in each of tlieso classes was re- 
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duced to ten, as stated by Polybius. Hence it 

eahiV to calculate tlie number of soldiers in each 
maniple, according to the varying numbers in the 
Ii'gion, it being always borne in mind that the 
Triarii never exceeded GOO, and that the Velites 
were not divided into maniples, but distributed 
eipially among the heavy -armed companies. 

Some writers, especially Lc Beau, in his “ jMe- 
moires ” on the Legion, maintain that, alter the 
distinctions between the Ilastati, Principcs and 
Triaril were abolished, and the legion was raar- 
fehalled in cohorts, the dhision into maniples was 
no longer practised, and tliat the term manipzdus 
must from this time be understood to indicate either 
a small number of men indefinitely, or a mass of 
ten soldiers (puirtcred ni the same tent. No otic, 
however, who reads without prejudice the words ol 
Caesar adeo ut paucis mutatis centurionibus, 
iidem ordiues, manipuli(|ue constarent ” (B. C> ii. 
‘Ju, comp. if. f/. li. ‘J5, vi. 33), and of Tacitus, 
“‘.iNsistentein concionem tpiia permixla videbatiir 
d!sc(*d(Te in manipulos jubet i. 34), to- 

gether with the still more explicit expressions of 
Animianus, ‘’‘onnies cmiturias et manipulos et co- 
hortiss in concionem convoealkit ” (xvi. 13. § b), 
lepeated almost in the same words in two other 
pashag(‘s (x\ii, 13. § '35, xxnL .5. Id), can doubt 
that the inunipulus continued to the very last to 
form one of tlui largtu* fiubdi\ isitms of tlu^ legion. 
Indeed, the whole system of classifying and naming 
the centurions upon which L(‘ Beau hiinwdf Im- 
btowH so much labour and ingenuity is unintelligible 
upon any other supposition. At the same time 
it cannot bo denied that mmupuiun mu.st suinethncs 
be taken in a gem'ral sense, as w'hen Tacitus gives 
this name to tlie dclaclnnent of sixty men, sent 
into Asia by Nero, for the purpose of putting Plautus i 
to death, xiv. 53, db.) As to the identity | 

of MfonpuhiH and (Wifubmiimn, no doubt Vegetins 
Btate.s vi‘ry di.sLiiictl}' that th(‘ centuries were divided 
into mntahernia^ and adds contubernium autom 
mauipuluH vocabatur,'*’ but an asBcrtion proceeding 
from such a source is as worthless as the etymology 
])y which it is folio w(‘d up. 

(Ji'Hiutiae, The distribution of Roldit^rs into 
mifitrke must be regarded as coeval with the origin 
of Home. Plutarcli, as noticed above, speaks of 
the force hul by Komulus against AmuUus as 
fornusi of mituries ; and from the close comiectkms 
btdween tlie centuries of Servius Tnllius, and the 
orgaiiiwilion of the military force, we cannot hesi- 
tate to beUe\c that the term was coninmnieated to 
tfu! ranks of the phalanx. For a long period after 
the cHtablislunmit of the maiiipnlar conHtituti()n,the 
legion (amtsuinul invariably sixty centuries, and 
eviii afU'f tla‘ introduction of the coZ/onv 
we hitvi! no good evidence to provo that any 
change took place in this ri'spect c»xcept we choose 
bf adopt the stutementH of Vegetius. 

— - 'riau'C is much d<mht with regard to 
thii ini|mrt of the word mgmtin^ when used to denote 
a division of ih« legion, in sndi phrases as algni tminu 
mMUm f(*fm smkmjmmi (Liv. xxv. 23) ; andyw/ero 
dh mm mum dgni .... pargH ire wi urhm, 

(Liv* xxxill L) Tim question la, whether hi 
these passages wa are to understond that a immlpla 
m meant or a century. ' - On, tho one hand, it is 
admitted tlnit after the legion was marshalled by 
cohorts, each century had its own steiidard, and 
in m far as the earlier ag4?s are coneemad, Poly- 
bius expressly tells its that tli« were two standard - 
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bearers (auBpas {rr}/ji.a:LO(pdpovs) in each maniple 
(see also Liv. viii. 8). On tlio other hand, one of 
the names given by Potybms to the maniple is 
(TTifJ-ata, which seems to correspond exactly'' with 
signum^ and VaiTo in his glossaiy of military terms, 
“ MunipuUs cxercitus niinimas manus qnm imnm 
sequuntur signuni,’'’ to which we may add Liv.xxvii. 
14,, ni C. Decimius Flavus ..... signo adrepto 
primi hastati, inanipiilum eius signi se sequi jiis- 
sisset,*” and as to the ^.pSpas er'rjfxaw(p6povs^ although 
there were two sUindard-bearers, it does not follow 
that there were two standards. 

Ordo generally signifies a century, and ordmum 
ductor is symonymous with centtmo, and ducero 
honcstum ordincm means to be one of the principal 
centurions in a legion. On the otlier hand, in the 
celebrated chapter in Livy (viii. 8.), discussed 
above, onto undoubtedly denotes one of the ori- 
ginal maniples, and when we read in book xlii. 34, 

jVIihi T. Quinctius Flammimis deciimuni ordinein 
hasuUim adsignaviV’ the speaker seems to declare 
that he had been raised from the ranks to the post 
of a centurion in the lOth maniple of the Hastati. 

; Tlu‘sc must, however, be regarded as cxc(*ptions. 

< h)iiuhvntiiini. — I'lns was the naiuc- given under 
the enqnre to the body of soldiers who were (pnir- 
tered together in the sainn tent ; the captain of the 
mess, dmanKS or dmitrio^ is etilled by’* Vegfdius 
cupnt rouiid»('niu\ and Ammianus designates the 
mess-mates })y' tlie word eoueo/’ponden, 

3, Trlard^ IHiani^ Antepilmu^ 

Anterngmaii^ l^rlncipki , — No reasonable doubt 
eaii exist tliat the Bttsinti were so called, from 
having been armed with a IntUa (Hastati didii 
qid primi kadis jmynuhani^ Varr. A. A. v, 3b), tlie 
Brincipes from having occupied the front line (the 
etymology of VaiTo, Lt\ is here not distinct, PiiiN- 
cinKS (pd u pj'lncipm g/adiis)^ the Trkni^ other- 
wise named Bik/d^ from having been ranged be- 
hind the first two Hues a.s a body of reserve and 
armed witli the pdunh (I^inAKi, qtd pilis . . . 
Biirnn 'JYiariiquaqtm died qmd in acm itrliaordim 
0,1 trends stdjsidiodeponekmtnr ; qmd Id suh$idSmt% 
ah CO snhsidium dktim^ a qwa Jdautm^ 

Agik nunc sidmdde omnes quasi sokmt iriani^ 

Varr. Lc , ; corap. Liv, viii. 8), while the first two 
lines were tcuinecl collectively Ankptlani, from 
standing in front of the BlUmi. In process of time, 
it aime to pass, that tlu'se designations no longer 
expressiul the actual condition ot the troops to which 
tiny wer<5 attached. Wlum Polybius wrote, ami 
long bcifonj that period, tlin Ihtslati w(‘r(‘n<jit armed 
with hustae,, but in common with the Priucipn horn 
the heavy pHnni: on the otluT hand, the pihad 
canned hadac, ami not pikj while the Brimipcs were 
not drawn up in lln^ front, but formed the second 
limv 'i’he origin of this discnquiney between tho 
mirae.s and the ohj<*ets which they represimted, is 
somewhat olmeure, but perhaps not altogether be- 
yoml the reach of a v<‘ry simple conjecture. The 
names wt‘re iirht bestowed when the Roman army 
was disciplined according to the btetlea of the 
(Iracian phalanx. At that time the hastati wera 
the skinnlsheri armed with a light Javelin (the 
kmkh vdiUri$\ who were thrown forward in ad- 
vance of the main 'body, and It is with reforence to 
their anmttfc duty that Fmiius In the eighth book 
of his anuftis use# an no logger appll« 

cable in hi# Mf, 

** llnitoti Bwtois it teohi' mbwP'* 

JK K H 
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In corroboration of this, it will be seen from the 
celebrated chapter in Livy (viii, 8), whicli we 
have discussed at length above, that after the open 
order had been established, and the majority of 
tbe hastati had become hoplites (scutuli)^ one-third 
of the men in each maniple were equipped as light 
troops “raanipiilus leves \icen 03 milites .... Icves 
aiitem, qui hastam tantiim gaesaque gererent.” 
The Prlncipes were the front ranks of the phalanx, 
men in the full vigour of their years and strength, 
clad in complete defensive armour, and hence dis- 
tinguished by Livy {l.c.) as “ insignibus maxime 
armis,” The Pilani were in the rear of the pha- 
lanx, and as the opposing hosts approached each 
other, before they were required to give weight 
and momentum to the mass, threw the heavy 
piliim over the heads of their comrades, in order 
to break, if possible, the continuity of the enemy’s 
line. 

Vegetius uniformly places the Principcs in front 
(i. 20, ii. 2, 15, iii. 14), and it is only necessary 
to road the sentences in which they are mentioned, 
to perceive how hopeless is the confusion which 
pervades his statements. 

AviUsignani. — While the Hastati and Priiicipes, 
taken together, were sometimes termed Antopilani^ 
in contradistinction to the Triarii, so the Hastati 
alone were sometimes termed Antesignani^ in con- 
tradistinction to the Principes and Triarii taken 
together. That the Aiitesignarii were the soldiers 
who fought in the front ranks, is manifest from 
almost every passage in which the word is found 
( 0 . g. Liv. ii. 20, vii, 33) ; that they were so called 
from being placed before the standards, is proved 
by the description of the confusion which prevailed 
in the engagement at the Thrasymene lake, “ Non 
ilia (sc. pug7ia) ordmata per principcs, hastatosquo 
ac triarios, nec ut pro sigiiisantesignaiii, post sigiia 
alia pugnarct acies” (Liv, xxii. 5) ; that they 
were not the Velitos is clear from the marshalling 
of the troops before Zama, “vias patentes inter 
manipulos antesignanorum velitibus cornplevit ” 
(Liv. XXX. 33, who hero translates Polybius) ; 
that they were the soldiers who formed the first 
lino as distinguished from the second, appears from 
the narratives of the battles against the Latins, 

“ caesos hastatos principeaque, stragem et ante 
signa et post signa factain, triarios postremo rein 
restituisse ” (Liv. viii. 11), and against the Tuscans, 
“cadunt antosignani, et ne nudcntiir propugiia- 
toribus signa, lit ox secunda prirna acies ” (Liv. 
ix. 39) ; and from these two quotations, it is 
further evident that the position of the “ signa ” 
was behind the hashiti and hefuro the principcs. 
These s^gwu-must have been the ordinary standards 
of the maniples, for we know that the acpiila was 
in the custody of the first maniple of the triarii. 
The term Antmgnmii having become established 
as denoting the front ranks in a line of battle, was 
retained in this general sense long after the Hastati, 
Principcs, and Triarii had disappeared (see Oaes. 
i?. (J, i. 43, iii. 84, where they are the oldest and 
best soldiers, who now led the van. Comp. Varro 
ap. Non. V, Antmigmmrutu,') 

Another term employed to denote the front 
ranks of an army in battle array is Frmoipm^ and 
in this sense must be carefully distinguished from 
the P^riyiGipiu or chief street in the camp, and froni i 
Prineipia, which in the later writers, such as Am- 
mianus and Vegetius, is equivalent to principalB^ 
mUiias (Liy. ii^ d5, iii, 22, viii 10 ; Sisenn. ap. 
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Non. s.v. mandare; Sail. Jug. 54 ; Tac. IThi. ii. 
43 ; comp. Varr. ap. Gell. iii. 4 ; Tcrent. Emi. iv. 
7, and note of Donatus ; Senec. de Vit. hat. 14). 

Posisigiuini docs not occur in any author earlier 
than Ammiaiuis Marcellinus (xviii. 8. § 7, xxiv. 6\ 
§ 0), and therefore need not he illustrated here ; 
t\iQ Siibsignanus miles of Tacitus {Ihst.i. 70, iv. 
33) seems to be the same with the Vexillani, who 
fall under our next period. 

Rorarii^ Accensi^ Ferenta^’U, Jacuiatores^ Vdites^ 
Pi'ocubilores. 

Light-armed troops (levis armaturu) weie, 
from the first, associated with the hoplites, but 
under different circumstances and different names, 
at different periods. 

When the Hastati had, in a great measure, ceased 
to act as tirailleurs, their place was supplied by 
theAorani (Rorarii dicti ab rare, <]ui commiUchant 
helluin antc^ idea quod ante rorat qiiam phiif, Varro, 
L. L. vii. § 57), whose method of fighting has been 
described above (p. 495). The Aceensi^ as de- 
scribed by Livy (viii. 8), were inferior in equip- 
ment to the rorarii, although employed in a similar 
manner, and seem to have been camp followers or 
servants (Acc bnsos mimdratores Cato esse senbd., 
Varro, 1. c. and ap. Non. Marcell. s. i\ accensi\ and 
hence the name is given to those also who attended 
upon magistrates or other officials {e.g. Cic. ad 
Fam. iii. 7, ad Q. Fr. I 1. § 1, 7). At a later 
period the acceusi wore supernumeraries, who 
served to fill up any vacancies which occurred in 
the course of a campaign fAccisNsi dicebmltu' qiu 
ill locum moitiiorum inilitum subito suhrog(tbantur.f 
Post s. v.\ persons to whom Varro gives the name 
of adsciipttvi (quod olim adsenbebantur inermes^ 
armatls mihtibus qui suaeederGiit^ L. L. vii. § 50) ; 
and, according to Festus (p. 198, ed. Miillcr), «c- 
census was the name given, originally, to the optlo 
or lieutenant of the centurion, a fact to which 
the Pseudo-Asconius, perhaps, refers, when he says 
(in Verr.il 28), ^^Aecemm nomen est ordinis et 
promotionis in militia, iit nunc dicitur princeps, vel 
comraentanensis aiit cornicularius. Ilaec enim 
nomina de logionaria militia sumpta sunt.” 

Another ancient term for light-amod soldiers 
was Ferentaru., a word found in the Trimimmus of 
Plautus (ii. 4. 55), wlGro ferentarms amieus signi- 
fies a friend nimble and prompt to lend assistance ; 
ill Sallust (Oatil. OO), ‘‘ Posbpiam 00 vent urn est, 
undo a ferentariis proelium commitli posset ; ” and 
even iii Tacitus (Aim. xii. 35), fcrontarlus gravis- 
(jue miles.” Tlie term is twice explained by 
Varro, who, in his treatise J)e Vita Papuli Jlomani., 
after defining aecmsl, adds (ap. Non. MarcelL 
$. V, l)ccurio% “ Eosdem otiam quidam vneabant 
fermtarios qui depiignabant pugnis et lapidibiis, 
his amiis (j[uae ferr&Uur, non quae tenorentur j ” 
and, again (L. L. vii. § 57), Fermilarium a 
ferendo .... aufc quod ferentaxii equites hi diet! 
qui ea raodo habebant araia qnao /hrentur^ ut 
jaculum,” whence it appears that horsemen as 
well as foot-soldic'rs were sometimes known by 
this appellation. Jiorani and ammsi stand to- 
gether in a lino quoted (Varro, L e.) from the 
Pri velaria of Plautus. 

! Ubi rorarii ostis ? on stmt. Ubi funt accensi ? 
Ecce ! ’ — 

“ Rorarius velox ” occurs twice in the fragments 
of Lucilius j and even Symmachus, in one of his 
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epistles (viii. 47), draws an illustratinn from this 
boarce “ tamrpiain levis armatiiiae iililes Rorarios 
aemularisd’ 

Tiio Vellks^ called also ProcuUiores^ because 
they were employed on outpost duty wKeu the 
Romans were encamped before an eneinj’’ (Festas, 
s. u.), were first formed into a corps at the siege of 
Capua, B. c. 211, as we arc informed hj’- Livy 
(xxvi, 4, comp, xxxviii. *21, and Val. Max. li. 3 ; 
Frontin. iv. 7), v.-ho gives a minute description of 
the circumstances which led to their institution, 
and of the maimer in which they were armed. 

It is trae that the historian uses the term Vditci> 
before the epoch in t|uestion (e. g. xxi. 5G, xxiv. 
Ji4) ; and Polybius, in like manner, simaks of 
jpo(TcpQ}j.dxoL{mm the time of the first Punic war ; 
])ut these expressions must be nnderstood to in- 
dicate) the light-ai lin'd timps as tliey then existed, 
and which, after the name llorarii fell into disuse, 
were styled jaeukt^are^ or "K^QxKnvrKTrai. We 
must not conciiule from the narrative of Livy, that 
it was customary for the Velites to mount iiehiiid 
the (MAiiliy ; on tin* contrary, theabovi* passage is, 
perhajjs, the only mu' in which they an* reprc.sented 
an (‘tuployml ni this manner, although, in later 
time.s, it was by no ineaus uucoimnon for light- 
armed troops to mingle with the horsemen, to keep 
pace with them, ami to support them in their 

opi'raliituH ((^aesar, 41}, -viii. If, /i.C. hi.' 
(M ; Sail fhaj, i) 1 ). I 

The foreign light-armed troops will be noticed ^ 
under the next t*poeh. 

OJTircrii (f the Le</hu. 

7’/v7iwu*.— 'idle (‘bief olhcers of the legion were 
the 'fnimm iMUHufn^ rmulerml ]»y the Clreeks 
XiAfapxen PHfmua is, umiuestionably, derived 
from tnlms; and, according to Viuto (L P v, 

§ fU), in nncimit times three wt're sent to the 
army,- — one from the Umum'S ; one from the 
LucereS ; one from the d'ith'H,- - wdm would tlien 
b<J the commanders of the original legion of bddO. 
Ill the time of Polybius, the number m imcli legion 
was six ; but when and under what circumstances 
this Increase took place, is unknown. Two pas- 
sages from Livy (vii, />, ix. fit), to ho Jooro pm*- 
ticularly adverted to li(meaft<*r, by wfiicb Bigouius 
<md<‘avonr(‘d to throw light upon the question, 
admit of an iutc'rpix'tution totally different from 
that which In* Iiuh assigned^ to them, and they 
leave the matter altogtdher in doubt. After tho 
nuinher six wa.s once cstobli.shed, it ^ does not 
iq)p(‘ar to have varieil for many centuries, nor do 
we know what <'hai)ge8 w<*ro introduced, in this 
respect, during the decline, of the empire. The 
ease in Livy (xlii. where fmr military tri- 
bunes are repres(*nt<*d to have Imeii choBen from 
the senate to commumi four Icgion.s, auppos'ing the 
to be fauhle.-us, k mauife.4]y (juitt* hpecml 
It must be umiemttMHi that the authority of 
eac.li trilnme wnHnoti'onhned to a }Kn*ticu1ar portion | 
of the h'g!oi),but (^xtemied equally over the whole. : 
In order, however, to prevent «»confu«!on and colli- 
sioti, It was the practice <Polyb, vi.) for tho^ 
tribunes to divide themselves into three sections of 
two, and each |«ir undertook i^h« routine ^functions 
for two months out of the six, during which active 
opwutioiis' itt tltc field ttsually lasted. <Comp, 
Liv. xl 41, ^‘SeeuiKlciu leglonis^ Fulvks trihunus 
mil i turn orat, w mk dimisit legioriomP') 

III twldltion to tho duties ipeclfied by Poljhitt% 
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and already detailed under Castra, and to the 
general sup^crintendeuce which they must have 
exereiacd, we perceive that they nominated the 
centurions, and assigned to each the company 
which he was to command. They presided also at 
courts-martial, and had the ijower of aivarding the 
highest pimishments. 

Up to the year b. c. 361, the tribunes were 
chosen hy the commanders-iii-chief, that is, hy the 
kings ill the first instance, and alterwards hy tlm 
consuls, or a dictator, as the case raiglit bo. In 
tho year above named the people assumed to tlicm- 
selves the riglit of electing either the whole or a 
certain number, it is impossible to say which (Liv. 
vii. 5), but they seem to have allowed matters to 
retiini to a great extent to their former state until 
B. c. 311, when it was oidained that they should 
choose sixteen for the four legions (Liv. ix. 30) ; 
but whether tins emlu’aced a whole or a part only, 
is a point upon which wc are again left in doubt. 
From this time forward, in virtue of the rogation 
then passed, the peiqile continued to elect the 
whohu or, at all (‘veiits, the gn‘atcr number until 
u. a 267, when the consuls, (jluudms Niwo and 
Livius Saliimtor, appointed the tribunes to nhu!te(‘u 
; out of tiu* tweiity-lhree legions of that year, tlie 
people taking to themsel\es the nomination to the 
finst four only (Liv. xxvii. 36). When war was 
(ierlared against 1‘erseuH m r. 171, a special act 
was passed that tho military tribmu'H for that yew 
sinuild not bo elected by the votes of the people, 
but should be nominated by the consuls and 
praetors (Liv. xlii. 31.) ; the same arrangement 
probably was adopted the following year, for it is 
particularly uumtmned that in the tliird year of 
the war (b. a 163), tlm people nanu'd the iribiuM'S 
of four legions, which were k(‘pt hi rcKorve (lav. 
xliii. 12) ; and, finally, in the Iburth and last year 
of the war (b. c. 1 6*6), the senate n'solvcd that 
the tribunes ffu* the eight legions should be named 
one half by the pco|da and one half by the consuls, 
Aeniilius Faulus b(*ing allowed to select out of the. 
whole body those whom he conHidcred best fitted 
for serving in the two legions wdiich he was about 
to transport into Macedonia. Polybius (vi If)) 
refers incidentally to the fact that some of the 
tribunes were chosen by the people, and some by 
the consuls, but without specifying the proportions, 
and this division of patronage proliably BubsiisU*d 
BO long as the forms of tho constitution were main- 
tained, fur even under Augustus the people re- 
tained some power, nominally at least, in tIu* 
military electiuns ; but from the ri'ign of Tiberius 
these offices w(*re held to be, in the gift of the 
prince exclusively. It is clear that in the later 
ages of the republic the mminmtiou of trihunes, 
not elected by tlie people, was vi'stcd not in the 
eonsuls alum* but in proconsuls also, and genmnlly 
in those wlio held the cliii'f command in un army- 
Thus (jicero, when in Cilicia, offered, at the re- 
qucHt of PrutUB, a tribuneship to Hcaptius ((lie, ud 
Alt, vi. 3) ; and the orator, at anotluT time, gives 
a hint to Caesar, when in Uuul, that ho might 
hcHtow a tribuneHinp, or some such office, cm 'Tro- 
bittims (Cic. ml Fam. vii. 5) ; while Ckwwr hiroaelf 
found, to Ifm coat, that he had attended too much 
to tlm clatras of frkmdsldp in gnwting thaw ap- 
pointinanii. (Cats*. B, il I Bff.) Those tribunes 
eiactod by tho votes of tho people wow terrgod 
OamilmU^ those ehoseii by the general M^U,; be^ 
satwa, says . Poitus, their privileges mm ■ by 
IS K 4 
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a law of Ruiiliiis Rufus. (Lir. vii. 5 ; Psoud. 
Ascon. m Vetr, Act. i. 30 ; Festus, s. v, Rnftili.) 
That all tribunes were not upon an equality is 
clear from the expression of Llry (xli. 3.), “ L. 
Atius, trihunus prmiis secundae legionis ; ” and, 
from the Cornelian law quoted by Cicero (Pro 
Cluent. 54), where the tribunes of the first four 
legions are evidently regarded as superior to others. 
How this precedence was regulated, whether by 
seniority, by the mode of election, or by some 
other principle we cannot determine. 

We have seen from Polybius that no one was 
eligible to the office of tribune who had not served 
for ten years in the infantry or five in the cavalry. 
This rule admitted of exceptions, for we find that 
the elder Scipio Africanus was tribune of the 
soldiers at the battle of Cannae (Liv. xxii. 53), al- 
though certainly not twenty years old ; and Hor- 
tensius rose to the same rank in his second cam- 
paign. Augustus introduced certain regulations 
altogether new* Ho permitted the sons of senators 
to wear the tmfca lathluvia as soon as they as- 
sumed the manly gown, and to commence their 
military career as trilmnes, or as commanders 
(prae/ecti) of cavalry (Snet. Odav. 38). Such 
persons were the Trihunl Laiidumi (Siieton. Darn, 
10), whom we find frequently cmnnicmorated in 
the inscriptions of the empire (Orelli, n. 133, 1663, 
2379, 3113, 3143, 3441), and to these we observe 
allusions in Horace (S'aif, i. 6. 25), and in Statius 
(S'y/v. V, 1. 97). We find also, in one pa.ssagc at 
least, the phrase Tnhmius Auguslklavius (Suot.O//i. 
lO). We can scarcely suppose that raw yoaths 
entering the army for the first time were actually 
allowed to exercise the authority which the name 
implies ; and hence we may conclude that in their 
case it was a mere honorary title. By the later 
emperors, tribiinesliips were bestowed without re- 
gard to the liirth of the individual ; and, in order 
tliat they might have an opportunity of obliging a 
greater number of applicants, the post was fre- 
quently coiifcrrcd for six montlis onl 3 % Hence, wo 
read in Pliny {Ep. iv. 4. 1), ilunc rogo senwdri 
iribimatu splendidiorem fiicias,” and in Juvenal, 

“ Se.mestrl vatum digicos circumligat a?iro,” where 
there is an allusion to the gold ring wlucli formed 
one of their insignia. 

Trilmnes were, from a very early period, distin- 
guished by their dress from the common soldiers 
(Liv. vii. 34), and their equipments and rations 
in the middle of the third century may be seen 
from a curious letter ivTitten by Valerian, when he 
bestowed the command of certain battalions of 
Saracens on Probus. (Vopisc. Eroh. 4.) Under 
the empire they were attended by a certain num- 
ber of appm-ikoreSx or of soldiers who walked be- 
fore them (Lamprid,.4/OT. 52), by a Vicarm$, 
or aide-de-camp (Vopisc. Aurelmt. 7- 10), and by 
a person termed Corniodurius Trihmii (Val. Max. 
vi. 1 ; Frontin. iii. 14 ; Orolli, Inscripp, hat 3465), 
who was prohahly a sort of fuglc-inan who gave 
certain signals according to the orders which the 
officers wished to communicate • — thus we meet 
with the Comicularius of a centurion (Val. Max. 
vi. 1. § 11), of a propraetor (Orell 3486), and 
others. (Orel!. 3487, 3522, comp. 1251, comp. 
Suet. Dam. 17.) 

Trihwd ChhoHkm . — It has been maintained by 
some critics, that in addition to the six tribunes of 
the legions there were ten inferior tribunes, each 
of whom commandod a cohort. We have no rca- 
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son to believe that any such tribunes existed even 
so late as Hadrian ; for Hygiims, in his minute 
description of a camp, and of the accommodation 
required for the ofiicers, makes no mention of them. 
It is true that we read in Caesar (D, C. ii. 20), 
and in Plmj^ (Ep, iii. 9 ; comp. Juv. i. 58 ; Stat. 
Eplv. v. 96) of tribunes who commanded cohorts ; 
hut those in Caesar were not legionary but auxi- 
liary cohorts, and such, in all probability, was the 
cohort alluded to by Pliny. 

Under Augustus and his successors Trihunus was 
employed with reference to immy military offices. 
Thus Velleius Paterculus tells us (ii. 104), that ho 
discharged the duties of Trihunus Casironm, and 
in inscriptions we meet with Trihunus PraetoHcmus 
(Orell. 1133), Trihunus Fuhrum Navalium (Orel!, 
3140), and many others. 

Centurionesr — Next in rank to the Tribimus 
wa.s the Oenturio, who, as the name implies, com- 
manded a century; and the ccntiny, being termed 
also ordo, the centurions.wcre frequently designated 
ordiaum ductores (hence, adimere^ onlines, ojfh'ra 
07'dmcs, ordines impcbxu'e, &c.), words represented 
in the Greek historians hj’^ eKarovrdpxps or ra- 
^iapxos, and more rarely by Kox^ySs, The 
number of centurions in a legion was sixty, that 
being at all epochs the nnmher of centuries. 
(Dionys, ix. 107 ; Tac. Ann. i. 32.) 

The moral qualities desired in a centurion are 
described by Polybius (vi. 24), who tolls us that 
those regarded as best adapted for the office were 
persons not so much remarkable for daring valour 
as for calmness and sagacity ; men not eager to 
begin a battle at all hazards, but who would keep 
their ground although overwhelmed by a superior 
force, and die rather than quit their post. Their 
chief ordinary" duties were to drill the soldiers, to 
in.spect their arms, clothing, and food, to watch the 
execution of the toils imposed, to visit the ccntinols, 
and to regulate the conduct of their men, both in 
the camp and in the field. They sat as judges 
also in minor ollences, and had the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment, whence their badge 
of oflice was a vino sajding, and thus ulis is fre- 
quently used to denote the office itself. (Tac. Ann, 
h 23 ; Plin. //. iV. xiv, 1 ; Martial, x. 26 ; comp. 
Juv. viii. 247, xiv. 103, vilmi poscc hhclia ; Spar- 
tmn. ETadrian. 10.) 

According to the system described by Polylnus, 
the centurions were chosen according to merit by the 
tribunes ra^idpxovs dpicrrlvdrjv), subj<‘Ct, 

however, it is evident, to the control of the comnls 
(secLiy. xlii. 33, 34) ; during the decline of the re- 
puhlus, it was notorious that these posts were made 
an ol)ject of mt'rcenary traffic (Quem enim possfimus 
imperuloreni altpio Innumeraputtm, cuius in 
cilu venoMd miluriaius et venmrint t Cic. pro Leg, 
Mu7iU. 13. Quid f mmUmalus ptdam veniitos $ Cic, 
in IHson. 36) ; and under the empire, the greatest 
corruption prevailed (Tac. Hist i. 52, iii. 49; 
Plin. Bp, vi, 25), although many laws, as may ho 
seen upon reference to tfio codes, were promul- 
gated from time to4iine to remedy such disorders. 

The regular pay of the centurions is considered 
underanoiher head [Stipendium] ; but, in addition 
to this, their income was incrcjised by the money 
which they received from the soldiers for leave 
of ahaenco, exemption from fatiguing or disagree- 
able duties, and other indulgences. Thie abuse, so 
subversive of all discipline, probably arose during 
the confusion of the civil wars, and gradually be- 
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came so intolerable tliat Otlio, to satisfy all par- 
ties, granted to the centurions a fixed sum out of 
the imperial exchequer as a compensation for these 
emoluments ; and his example, in this respect, was 
followed by the most worthy of his successors. 
(Tac. Hist. i. 4b‘ ; comp. i. 17.) Even, the tribunes 
appear to have derived perquisites, called htelh^ 
timie, from the rations of the siddiers, and these, 
although ibr a time strictly prohibited, were 
eventually recognised as lawful (Spartian. Iludr, 
10; Spartian. Feseenn. Ni(j. 3; Lamprid. jileai. 
Stv, U ; Cod. 12. tit, 30. s. 12 ; Cod. Theod. 7. 
tit. 4. s. 20.) 

It will be seen from Polybius that of the two 
centurions in each maiiiphi the one first chosen 
took the command of the riglit division (o {mIu 
TTpooros aip^Oels ‘tjyeTrai rod de^tod p.epovs rijs- 
(TTrei'pa?)^ the other of the left. 'J’he century to 
the right was considered as the first century of the 
maniple, and its commamler took precedence pro- 
bably with the title Prior, his companion to the left 
hein^ culled Posterior, the prlo/rs in each of the 
thi’f'c cli\isions ot Tnarii, Pilncipiss, ami Ilastati 
h(*iug tlic! ton cimtunons lirsl chosem. (Polyb. \i. 
21.) So long us these divisions were rcciciiiised, 
all tlui ccnimions of the Triarii appear to have 
raiik<‘d licfort' those of the Principes, and all the 
cmituricms of tlie Priucipes before those of the 
JIastnti. Moreover, since the maniples were 
mmibm’eil in each division from 1 to 10, theia* was 
probaldj a r(‘giilar progression from the hrst cen- 
turion of the first maniple down to the second 
centurion of the tenth maniple. 

The first centurion of the first maniple of the 
Triarii, originally nam{^d (Liv. vH. 41) (hiiurio 
Prinum, and lifter wards <\'nturU> PrimipiU, or 
simply Primipilm, occupied a very consjucuous 
position. He stood next in rank to the Tribuni 
miiitum; he hud a seat in the military council 
(Pol>b. vi. 24) ; to hi.s charge was committed the 
eagle, of the legion, whmice lui i.s sometimes styled 
JtlHiil/er (Vial Max. i. Cl § U ; Tac. Iflat iil22; 
Dionys. X. 3b), ami, under the empli’e at least, his 
oflice was very lucrative (ioiwpieteM aqxtiUm^ Jiiv, 
xiv. PI7 ; Mart I 32, vi. 53). 

A series of terms connected with these aitange- 
immta are furniHhed by the narrative which Sp. ; 
Idgustiims gives of his own career in the 34th : 
ctiapter of the 42d Ifook of Livy, He thus 
miumeratos the various steps of hi» promotion : 

Mild T. l^idnctius Flaminintis tkmwum onlitwm 
hmiatum adsignavH , . . me iinperafrir dignum jn- 
dicavifc cui primiim, kutottum pthrm emturiae ad- 
siguar<{t ... a M*. Acilio mild primm prinetps 
pmrk mdurkm est udsignatus . . . <juater intra 
pauccw annos prlmum pUiim duAlP The gradual 
UHcent from the ranks being to the post of c<*n- 
turiou ; 1. In the tenth maniple of tlie nastatl 2. 
In tin* first century of the first maniple of the Has- 
tati. ;i in the first century of the first maniple of 
the Friru;ip(!8* 4. In the first century of the first 
maniple of the Triarii, 

But even after the distinctlmi between Hastati, 
Principes, and Triarii was altogidher abolished, 
and ilirsy were all blended together In the cohorts, 
the same nomenclature with regipd to the centuries 
and tlmir commanders was retained, although it m 
by no moans easy to perceive how it ww applied. 
The ooiiorts' being ntnnhored from 1 to 1 3, mid 
the first cohort having miqiiMtioimhly the prece- 
dence over the others^ we may sapposo that the 
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rest took rank in like maimer In regular ordm*, 
each Cfmtaiidng three maniples. Tin* first ma-niph' 
in each colnn't may have been coimidercd as repre- 
senting Triiuii according to the ancient arrange- 
ment, the second maniple in each cohort as repre- 
senting Principcs, the third as representing Ilastati. 
If this hypothesis be admitted, the Primipllm, 
whom we find mentioned down to a very late date, 
was, under the new system, the first centurion of 
the first maniple of the first cohort, and as such had 
as formerly the charge of the eagle ; thus also, 
when Caesar fea 3 "S {B, C. iii 64), ‘•‘’Hoc casu 
a([aila coiiscrvatur omnibus primac cohortis centn* 
rionibus interfcctis praeter prlnolpem prloreinp ho 
must intend to designate the first centurion of th(3 
second maniple of the first cohort, who would at 
full length have been denominated prmus jirinceps 
2 >rior; in like manner, Cretensi hello ovtarzim 
2 >ruioi}te,m duouit ” ad BniL i. 3) will denote 
the .second maniple of the eighth cohort, “ Q. 
Fidginius ex kihkito hgioiiis XIV. qui 

propter eximiam virtutein ex inferioiibus ordinilms 
in eum locum pervenerat'’ (Cues. B. (J. i. 46), ami 
““ Cum .signifer htLshdl sigmim non posset 

movere hwo” (Cic.f/c /Fu. i. 35), the third maniple 
of the iir.^t cohort. 

'i’liut gn'Ut difrbrfuices of rank existed among the 
ceiituriuns is evident from the phrases prlmnres 
(xnfimtinwii (Liv'. xxvi. 5), primi oniinrs (i.e. chief 
centurion.s, Cues. B. P, vi, ii), as opposed to w/e« 
norca ardim's (Cues. /k f i. 46),and ordmes 
(lljid. ii. 35) ; and that promotion from a lower 
to a hig’lier grade frequently took place, is evident 
from the career of Ligustinus as detailed by him- 
self (Liv. xlii. 34), of Seaeva, who was raised ‘•foib 
octavis ordiniltus ad prirmim pilum’’ (Caivs. /!,</. 
iii. 53) for his gallant conduct at Hyrrhacliium, 
and from many other puHsagea of which it will b« 
sufficient to quote one from Caesar {B, f/* vi. 42): 

Centuriones (ptorum noiimilli infariorihm ardk 
9dhus rdiipiarum legion um virtutis causa in «/><?- 
riores ermt ordincs huitis leghmis traducti but 
we are ignorant whether in ordinary cases this 
promotion proceeded regularly', or was conductt‘d 
according to anj'* fixed, principle. While on tho 
one hand \vc should be led to iiiftT that there was 
some regular progrcBsion, from such observations as 
‘'‘Erant in ca legiono fortksimi viri centuriones 
qm j<t7n pmmu ordinihus ujqmpinquarent ” (Caes. 
B»G, V. 44), and while it is probable that such 
was actually the case whoa the legion became piT- 
maiiont, so on the other hand it is difficult to eco 
how promotion could have been systematic during 
the long period when the legions were disbanded 
ammallj’', since the clioice of the centurion depended 
entirely upon th(3 diHcreiion of tlie trilmues subject 
to the control of th(‘ general, who was hinistlf 
changed from year to y<‘ar, so that those who aervtsd 
together in one season miglit be in dilforent legions 
and dillercut countric'S tin* next Nor was It tm- 
i‘orirftitutiomil for a centurion who had commanded 
omt of the higher cumpunies to be called upon sub- 
siupiently to fill lower stations s this was not 
common, as wo porctnvo from a case in which 
strenuous roftigtanco was effi'erod by twentjrthrco 
eimtwions qui primus piles duxerant ” to enrolling 
tni1e«8 thoir iomior rank was giwfntood to them 
(Liv. sriii. 32, 33), but this rcsistMoe ww ovoroomo, 
mid it ww held# that the consul ought not , to bo 
prevented from wilinini that post to «y iadllfidual 
k which M» wmee# were likely to prpf© most 
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valual)Ie to the state. It was not until the year 
B. c. 341, that a law was passed hy which it was 
Oi’dained, that no one who had held the office^ of 
military trihune should he eligible as a centurion 
(? 2 C quis^ ubitnbunus milUmi fidssd^postea ordinu7n 
(ludor esset, Liv. vii. 41), and at that time the 
regulation was made in consequence of the dislike 
ontertamed hy the soldiers to a particular individual 
who during a succession of years had been alter- 
nately a tribune and priinipilus. 

Optmies. — In like inaiiner as the triliunes named 
the centurions, so each centurion named his own 
lieutenant, who is called hy Polybius ovpay6s, be- 
cause his station was in the rear of the company. 
By Livy (viii. 8), a subaltern of this kind is named 
subconiurlo^ but the individual there mentioned was 
selected for a particular purpose, and it seems clear 
from Varro and Festus that the regular term was 
optlo^ which signifies in general a person chosen 
(optaius)^ by another as an assistant. They agree 
as to the etymology, hut the former (L, L. v. 91) 
confines the term to the lieutenant chosen originally 
by the dccurio in a troop of cavalry, and acids that 
the tribunes had assumed to themselves the patroii- 
age, “ Qiios hi (sc. decuno7ies) primo administros 
ipsi sibi adoptahant, cptiofies vocari coepti, qiios 
nunc propter amhitiones tribuni faciuiit,” while the 
words of the latter (p. 198, ed. Muller), although 
very corrupt, seem to imply that they had been 
originally appointed by the tribunes, and the nomi- 
nation aftcrwai'cls transferred to the centurions : 

qui nunc dicitur, an tea appellabatur Je- 
cenms^ his adjutor dahatur a Trib. Militum, (jui 
ex eo tempore, ciuem velint, centiirioiiihus per- 
missum est optare, etiam nomcn ex facto sortitus 
est.” The explanation in the Excerpta of Pauliis 
Diaooims, is somewhat different from either : “• Op- 
fio est optatio, sed in re militari opUo appcllatur 
is, quern deeurio aut centiirio optat sibi rerum 
privatarum miinstrum, quo faciliiis obeat puhlica 
oflieia” (p. 184, cd. MUller). 

Jdjurth Period. From ihc times of the Gracchi 
untd the doimftdl of the Itcpuhlic. — The century 
which immediately preceded the destruction of the 
Roman constitution, was above all others a season 
of restless excitement and revolution. A vast num- 
ber of organic clianges was introduced into the 
army, the greater number of which arc commonly 
ascribed to Marius, but, although he was un- 
doubtedly the author of many most important 
modifications, others not less vital were the result 
of the new position assumed by the Italian states ; 
and some must have required so miicli time for 
their full development, that they could scarcely 
have been the work of a single individual Wc* 
shall call attention very briidly to the leading 
features of the new system, in so far as tlu‘y can 
be gleaned from the pages of Ballast, Caesar, and 
Plutarch, who must be hero regarded as our chitff | 
guides. 

1. In the first consulship of Marins, the legions ! 
were thrown open to citizens of ail grades, without 
distinction of fortune. (See above.) 

2. The whole of the legionaries were armed and 
equipped in the same manner, all being now fur- 
nished with the pilum ; and hence we see in Taci- 
tus {Ann. xli. 35) the flh and plmlii of the logion- 
arles, opposed to the Imstm and spatltae of the 
auxiliaries. 

3. The legionaries when in battle order ^were no 
longer arranged in three lines, each consisting of 
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ten maniples with an open space between cacli ma- 
niple, but in two lines, each consisting of five co- 
horts with a space between each cohort. 

4. The jmunger soldiers were no longer placed in 
the front, hut in reserve, the van being composed 
of veterans as may be seen from various passages 
in Caesar. 

5. As a necessary result of tbc above arrange- 
ments, the distinction between Hastati, Principes, 
and Triarii ceased to exist. These names, as apjilied 
to particular classes of soldiers, are not found in 
Caesar, in Tacitus, in the treatise of Il 3 \gums on 
castrametation, nor in any writer upon military af- 
fairs after the time of Marius, while Varro explains 
them as terms no longer in use. The words llas- 
tatus and Princeps occur at a later period, in con- 
nection with the legion, but are used onl^r with 

j reference to the precedence of the centuries and of 
the oificers by whom they were commanded, as we 
have pointed out when treating of the cmturiojics. 

6. The Velites disappeared. The skirmishers, 
included under the general term hois armatura^ 
consisted for the most part of foreign mercenaries 
possessing peculiar skill in the use of some national 
weapon, such as the Balearic slingers (fundltores)., 
the Cretan archers {sagitlarii\ and the Moorish 
dartmen (jaculatores). Troops of this description 
had, it is true, been employed hy tlic Romans even 
before the second Punic war (Liv. xxu. 37), and 
were denominated levimn amnatorum (s. aroamim) 
auxiUa (Liv. 1. c. and xlii. 65, where they arc dis- 
tinguished from the Velites).^ hut now the leik 
arnialura consisted exclusively of foreigners, were 
formed into a regular corps under their own oincers, 
and no longer entered into the constitution of the 
legion ; indeed, the terms legionurms and tccis 
annaUira became opposed to each other in the 
Latin writers, just as orrKirai and among 
the Greeks (e. g. cociderunt ex levi armatura 
cccxxiv. ex legionariis cxxxviii,” Auct, 

pan. 24, comp. Tacit. Ann, ii. 1 6). The wonl 
vetifes is not found in Caesar, and that they had 
ceased to exist when Livy wrote is clear from the 
expression in his description of the battle of Eama, 
where after having used the word “ velitibus,'’ he 
adds the explanation ca tunc levis armatura erui ’’ 
(xxx, 33). When operations requiring grc'Ut ac- 
tivity were undertaken, such as could not be per- 
formed by mere skirmisluTs, dctaclmients of le- 
gionaries were lightly equipped, .and marched 
without baggage, for those special services ; and 
hence, the freriucnt occurrence of such phrases as 
CtTpcdili, expcdiii miliics^ expedltae cohoties^ and even 
cocpedilae h/ioncs, 

7. The cavalry of the legion underwent a change 
in every ri'speot analogous to that which took place 
ill rt'gard of the light anned troops. Whoever 
reads with attention the liistory of Caesar’s cam- 
paigns m Gaul, will perceive that the mimbor of 
Roman cquites attached to his army was very small, 
and that they were chiefly employed as aide-de- 
camps, and on confidential mkslons. On the other 
hand, it is evident that the bulk of his cavalry con- 
sisted of foreigners, a fact which becomes strikingly 
apparent when wo read that Ariovistus having 
stipulated that the Roman general should come to 
their conference attended by cavalry alone, Caesar 
feeling no confidence in his Gaulish horse, dis- 

j mounted them and adppHed their place by soldiers 
I of the tenth legion. G. I 42.) In like manner 
I they ceased to form part of the legion, and from 
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tills time forward we find the Icp^ions and the 
cavalry spoken of as complctclj’’ distinct from each 
other (c. ,< 7 . Caesar, B. G. y. 11, 18 ; Appiaii, O. 

V. 5). Whether there was not to a certain extent 
a return to the ancient system under the empire, is 
a fjUestion which will full to he considered in the 
next section, 

8 . When, after the termination, of the Social "^far, 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of Italy vvere 
admitted to the privilege of Roman citizens, the 
ancient distinction so long maintained lietween the 
Legiones and the SocU at once disappeared, all who 
had fonnerly served as Socii heeaine as a matter 
of right incorporated with the legiones, and an 
army during the last years of the republic and 
under the earlier emperors consisted of Uommiac 
Legumes et Aua'Uia s, Au>vtU<u'C,% the latter term 
comprehending trc/ops of all kinds, except the 
legions and tlie i'liptu'ial guards, wdiether infantry 
or ca.valry, liglit armed or heavy aimed, nmre- 
naries in the pay of the state or contingrmts fur- 
nished at the (‘ost of kings and eities m alliama* 
witli Koiik'. ’’J’he infantiy, not legionary, was for 
the most part oriranised in fiattalioiis called eo- 
//or/es, tlie (cavalry in sfpiadrons eallml uAng the 
mimliers in each culiors and n/es varying acem'ding 
to eircamslances, and Inmm* feuch phrasi's as n/ue 
umnl'uugm eohurhum (Tacit. AntL iv. 5) ; ngnun 
legummi uhauHihurU^squa praeismu-hnnf. (Tueit. //. 
ii. 11 .) Whenever the word soeii is applied to 
troops affiir the date of the Marsic war, it is gene- 
rally to he regarded as wpiivaletit to atmliures\ 
although a distinction is occasionally drawn be- 
tween soaii in the sense of tlie civilised allies or 
subjects of lloim% and the barbarian Oennans, 
Nuinidians, Spaniards and others who are more 
specially terimal mmiiures (AnxiLiAiiKS dicuntar 
in Mh men Burntwornin eecldraruui Paul. 

Diac.), In the* description of the army of Genua- 
nicus, as marshalhul to encounter Arminius, suchui 
mkuHes is used in the most extemhid signification, 
for we uni told tliat the army was composed of 
ttmn! litres (Ldli (Lirmi(niqm\ pediU's sugltturli^ 
tpmfmr legkmp.% dittm praeturko cohmies tto dehvU 
eipdtes^ qrntlmv iegwm% levis armaUmt, eijUtiiis 
rngKlftrll^ ciMTKiiAi)! Budonm euhortes. 

0 . The manner of levying troops in Italy must 
necessarily luiwi changed wdth this change of eir- 
emnstances. We arc d<»stitntc of any definite in- 
formation, but, in all probability, a system of con- 
scription was eHiahlished and carried out by means 
such as were occasionally appointed 
in ancient times when difilculty was oxperienc(*d 
in finding mmt (see Liv. xxii. 1 1 ; comp. Cit*. ad 
Ati, vii. 10 ; Ilirt, B. Aka?, 2) ; and we find that 
the Emperor ''ihhtwius was not satisfied witln ob- 
taining voIuntem’H, whom he regarded as, for the 
most part, an iudifierent clasH of soldierH, and in - 1 
glsted upon the new^asity of recruiting the legions 

delectihus.” (Ann. iv, 4.) 

i 0. TIui most iinportont change of all, in so far 
as society at largti was concerned, was that to 
which we have already adverted, the. ostahlishmont 
namely of the military and the distinc- 

tion now ftrat introdiHicd between tho civilian aiul 
thes soldier. This mturally lod ir» tho abrogation 
of the rule, still in fore# when Wjifins wrote, by 
which no one could hold any magistmey (wohi’ 
nntii he bad eomploiid ten years of 
military service, a rule which bird fallow 80 wna* 
pktoly into dcssnetude in tho cowr^a #1 siity or 
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seventy years afterwards, tliat wm sec Cicero pass- 
ing through ail tho highest dignities ami attaining 
to the consulship, although his experience of a 
military life was limited to a single eam]»aign under 
Pompciiis Strabo. 

Fi/tk Period. Frotii flic estaMLItmenl of the Im- 
perial government nntll the age tf the Anioninas^ 
B, c. 81 — A. 2>. 150, — "Wo shall he (mahled to form 
a correct idea of the materials which constituted an 
imperial army during the first two centuries of our 
era by passing under review the various kinds of 
troops for which Hyginus proposes to provide ac- 
commodation in the camp, whose coristrnctimi he 
d(‘scribes [Castra]. W^e shall not talm these 
proci&(*ly in the order in which they are named by 
him, hut shall endeavour to arrange tlicin sys- 
tematically. 

A regular army during this period consisted of 
a certain nunibiu* of Legumes and id Stipiileinada^ 
the Supplemeuta }>elng agriui divided into the im- 
perial guards, winch appear mid r sevm’ul did rent 
forms, dLtiiiguihhed }»y different name,; and the 
Aua'dia^ which were suhdivided into Sueiar Ch- 
holies and Xatianes^ the hitter being for ih<‘ most 
part ImrbariariH, 

1. 'Ihe Legumes., os w« have already had orra- 
sion to point out, iilthough still composed of per- 
sons who (mjoyeil the piivihges of Itomau citizc-ns, 
were now raised almost exclusively in the pro- 
vinces ; and lienee 'i’lbrnduH, 'when about to under- 
take his long projeetisi jirogri'ss through the pro- 
vinces, alleged as one of his (‘xcus(‘s for quitting 
Italy, the necessity of riHTuiting tlu' l<‘giojm by 
a regular levy or conscription.' (Tac. Ann. iv. 
4.) Tho legion was div ided into tm cohorts, and 
each cohort into six centnricH ; the first cohort, 
which had tho custody of the (‘agio, waa double 
the size of the others, and contained ilfiO men, the 
remaining cohorts contained each 480 men ; and 
const ‘queutly each ordinary century 80 num, tho 
total strength (d the hgiou being thus 5280 men, 

2. Legminm VtmUunL The term VaxiUarii or 
Veaiilla., which is found rep«*atedly in Tacitus, has 
proved a source of the greatest emlMirrassmeiit to 
conmumtators, and a vast number of hypothesf's, 
all of tlu'm highly unaatiHfactory, have been pro. 
pounded in order to reconcile the statements of the 
historian, which at first sight app<»ar replete with 
contradictions. But the; difiiculty has arisen en- 
tirely from almost all critics having entered upon 
a wrong path frenn the vuny first, starting upon the 
safiposition that Texilhirii, in every case, denoted 
troops of the same kind, whortiaH, in nudity, the 
word is a general term ; and we must ascertain its 
signification in each particular case from the words 
with which it is immediately joiaml or tho gimeral 
context of the pnsHUge, Vea'iflmn is nscul in the 
earliest account of the umnipular legion (liv, viii. 
8 ) to denote the standard of the onh or maniple, 
vexillarlus being tlu^ standard bearer ; and in pro- 
cess of time, vexilhim wag employed to (leiioto any 
military stondard whatsoever, except the sacred 
eagle of the legion. By a careful examination of 
tho various passages in Tacitus where Voxilkrii 
aro mention'd, it will ho «een that h© designates 
by this appellation any body of soldiers serving 
apart from the Itfgion under a' soparato ensign, p 
even an army coUflcfively. In this sms# 'we must' 
understand fttich dxpfowioas a» VmmMum titmmm 
(Am* il 78) I Gmnm$m mailh i 
Ghmmk mmUi L 70) j 
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Germanid^ praevcntus est (IIisL i. 53) ; EquUum 
vemlla {11 tU. ii. 11). Cumpare, Manipdi aMe 
ooGptiim sedtiio7tem Mmipoiiii/Ti 7mssi . . . veocilla 

convellimt {A^m, i. 20). But when VeosUlam or 
Vexilla are accompanied by any word which de- 
notes an immediate connection with a legion, as 
vmillarU discordmm Ugmium {Ami. i. 38) / quarta 
deama, legio cum vcocillariis mcesinmnis (Am. xiv. 
34) ; cum vexdiis mnao secundaeqite et vicesimae 
liniunnicarmn legionum (Hint, hi. 22), then they 
bear a specific meaning connected with certain 
changes introduced hy Augustus. We have seen 
that under the republic a citizen might be called 
upon to serve for twenty years in the infantry ; 
when the legions became permanent the full pe- 
riod was generally exacted, and those who chose 
to remain after their time was completed, were 
termed vetermi, Augustus, in the year b, c. 13, 
limited the period of service to twelve years for the 
praetorians, and sixteen for the legionaries, after 
which they were to he entitled to an honourable 
discharge {missic honesta), and to receive a bounty 
{praenuum, conimoda 7nissionum) ; but not long 
afterwards, a. d. 5, it was found necessary to in- 
crease the period to sixteen years for the prae- 
torians, and twenty for the h'gionaries. At this 
time It appears probable that the practice was first 
introduced of discharging the soldiers from the 
legion at the end of sixteen years, and keeping 
them together under a vexillum with peculiar 
privileges daring the remaining four years of their 
service. Abuses, however, crept in, and many 
soldiers, instead of being pcn&ioned off at the end 
of twenty years, were compelled to remain for a 
much longer period, and the discontent caused hy 
such oppression gave rise to the formidable mutinies 
in Paunonia and Germany, which burst forth im- 
mediately after the accession of Tiberius. The 
soldiers then demanded that the original arrange- 
ment by Augustus should be restored, and that 
they should receive a full discharge and the bounty 
at the end of sixteen years ; while, in order to 
calm their wrath, Germaiiiciis proposed to put an 
end to the disorders of which they complained, 
and to carry honestly into effect the second arpige- 
ment according to which they were to serve in the 
legion for sixteen years, and then being embodied 
under a vexillum hy themselves to be relieved 
of all irksome labours, and to be required only to 
feice the enemy in the field. (Dion Cass. liv. 25, 
Iv, 23 ; Suet. Octew, 49 ; Tacit. An?L i. 17, 36, the 
proposal contained in the last passage being in 
these words t missionem duri vlceua stipendiui one- 
ritis; emuctorari^ qui semdem fhclssent^ uc rethmri 
sub v&xillo, ceteromm hnmuws nisi prupuhcmli 
lioslis). The VG 3 siUani or vcwilh kgiomm^ then, 
were those soldiers who, after having served in 
the legion for sixteen years, became emudondi, 
but continued to serve in company with that legion, 
under a vexillum of their own, until they received 
their full discharge. Jlygiiuis states the number 
attached to each legion as usually about five or six 
hundred. 

3. Etfocaii Dion Cassius tells ns 

that Augustus began to employ troops bearing this 
denomination when ho called out the 

veterans of Julius Caesar to aid him against An- 
tonius* Thoy still, says Dion, form a peculiar 
corps {orvcrTTipa and carry sticks in their 

hands like centurions. (Dion Cass. xlv. 12, Iv* 24). 
Galba gave the name of JdmmU to a body of lifc- 
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guards instituted by himself, who are described by 
Suetonius {Galb. 10), “ Delegit et cquestris ordmis 
juvenes, qui, inanente annulorum aureorum iisu, 
Evoeati appellarentur, exciibiasqiio circa cubiculum 
suum vice militum agerent,” 

4. Cohortes Pt'actoidae. To these a separate 
article is devoted. [Praetohianl] 

5. Equites PraetoriaiiL [Peaetorianl] 

6. Primipilarcs. These, according to the arrange- 
ments of the Hyginian camp, were placed close to 
the person of the emperor, and must have been a 
small corps, consisting of persons who had dis- 
charged the office of legionary Primipiltis, and 
who now acted as guards or aide-de camps to the 
coramandcr-in-chief. p7dmipilarcs is met with fre- 
quently in Tacitus and in inscriptions (e. g. Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 11, iv. 72, Hist I 31, 87, ii. 22, hi. 70, 
iv. 15, Ann. xiii. 36 ; Orelli, No. 517, 748, 3568). 

7. Officiates. These appear to have been public 
servants. Thus we read in Appuleiiis of the olFi- 
cialis of an aedilc, and in Ulpian of the officialis of 
a praefect. (Dig. 36. tit. 4. s. 5 ; comp. Gmter, 
Inscr. p. ccccxxii. ; Orelli, No. 2952, 4013.) 

8. Equites Singidares Imperato7db, These are 
classed by Hyginiis along with the Equites Pme-> 
toriani, were like them quartered in tlie Latera 
Practoni, and equalled or slightly exceeded tliem 
in number. The only classical author by whom 
they are noticed is Tacitus, who, in that portion 
of his Histories (iv. 70) where he is describing the 
confusion that arose upon the death of Vitcllius, 
mentions among the troops “ ala Smgidarium ex- 
cita oliin a VitelHo, deinde in partes Vespasiani 
transgressa,” but they aic very frequently com- 
memorated in, inscriptions, as Equites Singularcs s. 
Smgtdani hnperatoi'is — A ugusti — Caesaris — Do - 
7)imi Nobiri, &c. (Orell. No. 3525, &c., 3100, 
3496, 1576), and on one stone wc read T. Flavius. 
Quintinus. Eq. Sing. Aug. Lbctus. Ex. Exbr- 
ciTU. Rabtico. Ex. Ala. Flavia. Fia. Fideli. 
Milliaiiia. (Orell No. 3409), which may lead 
us to suppose that they received their appellation 

j in consequence of being selected individually from 
other corps, and thus they may belong to the same 
class with the Equites Ekdi (Orell 3155) and the 
Eq. CubT. Aug. (Orell 4453). 

9. Stalorcs. — Ilygimis assigns a place for two 
‘‘ Centiu'iac Statoriim ” immediately in the rear of 
the Praetorium which they protected, and allots to 
them, as to the Praetorians, twice as much space, 
in proportion to their numbers, as to the troops of 
the line. Hence, it is evident that they were 
ranked among the life-guards, although members of 
their body may have been employed m the capacity 
of couriers, as jjersons hearing the same designation 
certainly wore employed both under the republic 
and the empire by those invested with military 
command. (Cic. ad l^am. ii. 17, 19 ; ut ad te 
statorcs meos et lidofcs cum literls mitterom j 
comp, X. 21 ; Vulcat. Gallic. Amd. Cass. 9 ; Lam- 
prid. Atex. JSmK 52 ; Ulpian, Dig- 1. tit, 16. s, 4.) 
In inscriptions wo find Stator. Aug. (Orell. 
35*24), Stator, Civitatls. Yienbs. (lb. 2780), 
andonco Statorum. Evocatl (Ib- 3422.) 

10. Specuiaiores, although not provided for bj 
Hyginus, ought to be mentioned here, since they 
also occupied a place among the personal attendants 
of the emperors {Ipmm Othonmn G07niiat7antuf‘ 
spmitMorum tecta corpora., Tacit lli$t. ii. 11, 
comp. L 24 ; Suet. Octav. 74,). They were the 

^ executioners of the army (Sonec. de /m, 116 5 
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St. vL 27, and comment, of Clirysost. ; corap. 
Suet (Xilhj. ,‘P2), and seem to liave acted as couriers 
Iikeuise. ('’i’acit. Htht ii. 73.) Tliey funned a 
regular corps with officers of their own (Tacitus 
spi'aks of an opiio s^pemlntorum^ JL i. 25), and 
imi&t have been numerous, as appears from such 
expressions as “ praetoriariim cohortiiim et sppciila- 
torum cipiitumque vallda mamis ” (Tacit, i/. ii. 
33)) ; and from inscriptions where mention is made 
of a sixth cohort of specuhitores ((hrell. 3518) ; 
while from another inscription, in which a certain 
L. Vetuiius is skvled Pkaef. Turjuae. SpecU" 
LAT., it is manifest that there must have been 
inouiited spccnlatores. The word is used also Ijy 
Tacitus to diuiote an ordinary scout. {Ann.ii. 12.) 

1 ]. The scouts, howe\cr, formed a distinct body 
nmler the name of J^lrpio/aforcn, and llyginus 
quarU'i's them appropnatidy at the extremity of the 
camp nearest to the Praetorian gate, and close to 
the Pioneers. 

12. — From the time “when the cavalry 

w«‘re separated from tin; h'uion t}u*y wtu'e IbrmtHl 
into hodu's calhul oA/e, wlmli ^nrled m mnnber 
according to curumstaiices. Hygimis ja’ovides ac- 
(■omnuHlatiou in his camp for four 
and foi fivc' JA/e Quiuptwo hre. 

The Aia Ah/iiurh was divided into 21 tunnae, 
eacli of whii'h, according to tho conjecture of 
SclndiuH, coUHiHted of 40 men except tlie finst 
which had 80. The. commamh'r of the wlxde was 

/*mvJhiHs Af<«\ the inferior officers were 21 
24 Aupfhtrii^ and 24 that 

is, a deetirio, a iluplicarius, ami a so.squiplanus for 
(‘{ich tunna. 

'J’hc Aid Qiiifipmoitt was divnted into 1 8 turmae 
w ith a (l(u*urio, *a dnplicarius and scstjuiplanug for 
eacli, and we may suppose that each tunna con- 
sisted of 30 men except tho first, which thus would 
Isave 50. 

Facli dcciirio Imd threij horses allowed to him, 
(wh diipbcuiius and eacli s(*squiplarius two horse.s, 
ho tluii tile tola! nunihei* of horses in the Ala MU- 
w'tiH 1000, and in ilie Ah Q/ih/(/(wirin 504, 
exclusive of those iHdonging to the PratftrtL 

It 1 h evidmit that t!te (injiUcurn and ^(‘ntpuplaTii 
here named were suhtiltiuim ; according to tlie 
ancient Hignificatlon of (hiplimrimt as interpreted 
ity VtuTo {L L. V. § 00 ), it dmmted a soldier who 
oil account of tils valour tvas allowed double ra- 
tions (comp. Jdv. xxiv. 47, ii, 50), which must of 
(•ourse have bi‘en eunvmdilde into increased pay. 
(Ondii, (>. /, 3535.) Such peimm are frecpiently 
pn%stmted to m in inscriptions timber the cognate 
imnH(lf(phtrim^(lt(plki(n/i,s ami dupliduram IdniB 
we have IPjpl. N. J^xplur. (buphrli nwnvri 
(Mpltmiiurunp Ondl. 200) ; DtipnAEio Lku. L 
(Ik 3531); 1>nw.ARinH AuAHins (lb. 2003) ; 
i)ftpLK'AK.ins (li>. 3533);l)npLu;iAR. (lb. 3534), ! 
Popmplanm^ whlcli evidently d<‘m)t<*s a Kcddi<‘r 
wiio rm'eived a ration ami a half, appc‘ar.H in no 
authors cxci'pt llygiims ami Vegetius, of whom 
the latter gives thmu gold collars and styles them 
fhtypiail ihiphirt^ furtpaili ^mpuphn^ (ii. 7), Imt 
the title is met with in iuhcriptions. (Orell. 3470.) 

13, Alami /‘y7/«/Aw. J^anuonU 
11ift Aim were rabtffi in the lloimra provinces and 
coiMwied, prohaldy, for the jnost part, of citizens, 
or at ieiwt subjects. But in addition to those 
every army at this period was attended by 
ii{|iwwlfOf» of light Iwrsft composed nntimly of har- 
iuirfiins j ami the ctiief duty peifowied by thooo 
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named ahove w'a.s guarding tlie pioneers as they 
performed their labourii m advance of the army. 
When Tacitus speaks of “ Alares Pamioiuos, 
rolrar eqnitatus ” (Aim. xv. 10) he must mean 
cavalry of a diiTerent description from the Ihn- 
nonii vemdarii of llyginus, who, probably, re- 
seiubled the Cossacks of modern warfare. 

14. Cohortes pethtatae, were luittalions raised 
chiedy in the provinces, composed of Roman citi- 
zens, of suhjects and allies, or of citizens, allies, 
and suhjects indiscriminately. They were, it 
would appear, not bound down by the same strict 
rules witii regard to the period of service as the 
legionaries, not so heavily equipped, and not sub- 
jected to the same exhausting lahoiirs. Vegetius, 
in the chapter where he endeavours to account for 
tho decay of the legionary force (in 3), throws 
some light upon the.se points. To this class of 
troops Tielonged the eoAor/cs a?u'iHares, the {tihrilh 
cnhorlium^ and tlu! aacajrum eoAor/es, of whom we 
read in Tacitus, tog(*ther with a maltitude of 
otlu^rs recorded in iinscripiions and named for the 
niovt part from th** nations of which they were com- 
posed. The expre.ssion enhortnn ilecimam oefavum 
(Tacit. If, i. i)l) indicates that these cohorts vviu'c 
iiuniberml regulatly like the h'gimm. Hygimis 
provides accommodation for CHhortt's pedltatae mil- 
lutrbic aiidf b/zoA'/rs- pedifutm rjatupm/arKte //vw* 

15. (hliorhs PJquiUdae diilered from the /VJ7- 

laiifo in thi.s only, that they ivere made up of in- 
fantry combined with tuuahy. A (hhors Pcj/ihda 
iW/A«mr contained 78<) foot feoldii'rs divided into 
10 centuries, ami 2i0 horsemen divided into 10 
tunnae. A ( b/iors ICfjuUala qnlnpenarm contaimul 
3U0 foot-BoldicrH divided into six (?) cent«rie.s and 
120 liorsmnen, divided into 5 turmae. Thor<‘ in an 
inscription in the collections of OrutiT (p, Mcvni.) 
to the memory of L. Flavius, w'ho among other 
military titles is styled PiiAiiF. Cow. Primal 
E ciuiTATAK. Civ. Roman, in. CjRitMAN. In- 
FKiiiOHE ; Pliny, in one of his epi.sties (x, I (Ml), 
and Trajan in his reply, make use of the terms 
Cohors ctptalrL% the fonm^r mentioning a centurion 
in connection with it, which proves that it contained 
infantry. Tacitus (hkL iv. 10) spe^aks of cohortB 
of tim Butavi and Canninefates, who, among other 
demsmds, inRi.sted that the number of horse should 
be increased {mipm numemm equUum) ; and 
.Josephus, in describing the army of Vespasitm, 
notices 10 cohorts {(TTGtpat) of IjOO infontry and 
120 cavalry, a serii's of passages wdiich evidently 
refer to fW/orA'j? Mipuintae, Tlie Cohortcii Pe- 
dihtm are not mentiuned under tliat luune except 
by llyginus, hut are indicated by Tacitus in the 
words {Ann, Kin, 35), <‘x (b'nnania legio cum 

equitibuH alariis et pvdiUtla eohnilumP Ilygiims 
allows space for (hhorPs etpiitaUir wUUnrm* tlmu\ 
and (hfiorpa ffptiifdaa tpAkpenanan (pintiUir, 

U;. (bmitd, which wc*imiy fairly rmuler 5/«- 
nm% were imiployi'd, act'ording to llyginms, iiB 
pioucerH. ''Idiey con't'spoiulml to the NamAm dodly 
un<l«‘r tlie republic, wbo were always regarded as 
inferior to r«‘gular soldiers, and were reendtofi, as 
wn leuni from I’olybius, among thow pemons 
whose fortune did not (mtitio them to in ih<3 
legions. After tlie eshRbihmenfc by Augustus of 
regular pemumeufc fioots at Mi«outun> Ravennt., 
and on tire coast of daal, a largo 'body of rooa 
must have bacra required to mtip them, iwlto, whoa 
ihcii'f « 0 fv!oo® were not required adoat, w®*© wlloa 
upofq at least bt ' groftt' emergencies, to mm m 
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ordinary soldiers. Tacitus mentions at the com- 
mencement of his history (i. 6), that Galha found 
in the city a legion ‘‘ quam e clnsso Nero conscrip- 
serat (comp. Dion Cass. ixiv. 3 ; Suet. G<dh. 12 ; 
Pint Galb. 15), which he subsequently (i. 31, 36) 
terms “ legio classica ” and “ classicoriim legio ” 
(comp. ii. 11, 14, 17, 22, iii. 65), and clsev/hcre 
(ii. 67) we hear of the “prima classicorum legio.” 
Ill the Annals dassiarms is the form which he 
generally employs, as dcissiariorum copia (Arm. iv. 
27), and ceniurione dassiario (Ann.xiv. 8). 

17. Natioms. — These occupied the same posi- 
tion ivith regard to the soaae mlioHes., that the 
Mtmri and Panmnii Veredarii did with regard to 
the regular A/«e of cavalry. They were battalions 
composed entirely of barbarians, or of the most 
imcivdlised among the subjects of Rome, and were 
probably chiedy employed upon outpost duties. 
Hygiiiiis allows space for 3300, consisting’of Pal- 
niprem ; Gctdae ; Dad ; Britones ; CanlaJm. 

Urbrnac Coliorips. — We may take occasion to 
notice in this place two bodies of men established 
durmg the first years of the empire, who held a 
station intermediate between regular troops and 
an armed police, their services being, properly 
speaking, confined to the city. These were the 
lirhanm Cohorivs and the CohoHes Vtpihm. 

Dion (lassius (Iv. 24) informs us that Augustus, 
in addition to the praetorian cohorts, instituted a 
force of city guards, amounting to six thousand 
men divided into four hattalions : to these he else- 
where givob the name of aerrmoi (li.x. 2), while, 
by the Latin writers, they are usually distin- 
guished as OolioHes ijrbama or Ihbana iniUt/a, 
their quarters, which were within the city, being 
the Urkma Castra. According to Tacitus, who 
states the number of cohorts at throe only, they, 
like the pi'actorians, wore levied in Latiiim, Uinbrui, 
Etruna, and the ancient Roman colonies (Tacit. 
Arm.i'^. 5), and were under the immoduito com- 
mand of the pracfect of tlic cit.y, whence it was 
urged upon Flavius Sabinas (Tacit. UiU. iii. 64), 

esse ilii proprium militem coliortiuin urbanaruin.” 

Cohortes Vigihnn. — .Augustus organised a largo 
body of ni“ht- watchers also, whose chief duty was 
to act as firemen (Adi'crmn inmidia em'uhias mo- 
iumtia vigiksiiim commeutus ew/, Sueton. Oduv. 30). 
They were divided into seven cohorts, in the pro- 
portion of one colwrt to each two Pogioncs.^ were 
stationed in fourteen guardhous-^s (cA'chhlloria)., 
and arc called vvKTOifwKaKes by the Greek, Co- 
Iwrtm Vigihm hy the Latin writers. They were 
commanded hy a Prcujfodus (TiicltAun. xi. 35), 
who was of equestdan rank ; but the corps, in con- 
sequence of being raised among the class of li- 
bertini, was regarded as occupying a position in- 
ferior to that of regular soldiers (Dion Cass. Iv. 26, 
lix. 2). In Tacitus (I/ist iii 64), they are termed 
the mmitia of the aristocracy, and Suetonius (Odav, 
25) alludes to them as “ libertino luilite.” (Comp. 
Dig. 1. tit. 15. s. 3.) 

Equipnmit of the Troops under the. Bmpitc. 

Josephus has transmitted to us a description of 
the equipment of the Roman troops, and Ids testi- 
mony is peculiarly valuable, proeex'ding, as it docs, 
from a competent eyG-witne.ss (B. J. iii. 5. § 5). 

The infantry wore cuirasses, helmets, and two 
swords re TetpparygevQi kuI Hpdi/effi ftral 

mx<^^po^opovvres ii.p<por4pio0ev)., that is, a long 
gword on the left, and a short dagger 
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ov ttK4ov Ixci ppicos) on the right side. T he select 
infantry in attendance upon the general carried a 
long spear (Adyx'J?^, hastam')^ and a round shield 
(d(nrida., dtpeimi) ; the rest of the legionaries (p 
5e Koiir^ pdkay^) a 2 nliim(?) (^verrSr), and a 
scutum, (^vpehv eTnpdjKp). In addition, each man 
had a saw and a basket (r-piova ml icScpiPou)^ a 
mattock and a hatchet (Jxpr\v ml ttcA e/cur), a leather 
strap, a hook and a chain (Ipavra real dpiirapop 
ml dkvcTLp), together with provisions for three 
days, — so that, says Josephus, the Roman in- 
fantry differ little from mules of burden. 

The Equitcs wore helmets and cuirasses like 
the infantry, with a broadsword at their right side 
(pdxaipa pafcpd), and carried in their hand a long 
pole (KOPrhs e'infj.‘i]Kps) ; a buckler swung at their 
horses’ flank (^vpehs de mph rrkevpdp '/ttitou 
TrXdyios), and they were furnished with a quiver 
containing three or more javelins (dicopres), with 
broad points, and as large as spears ( ovk drroBeop- 
res de dopdrup peyeOos). Those selected to attend 
the general differed, in no respect, in their ap- 
pointments from the regular cavalry (r&p ip rads 
ikais Imricap). 

The Jewish historian lias moreover given an ac- 
count of the J gmen or line of march m which the 
army of Vespasian entered Galilee (B. J. iii 6. § 2), 
this being, he adds, the regular arrangement fol- 
lowed by the Romans. 1. The light-armed aux- 
iliaries and bowmen (robs pep ye i|/i'Aous rchp im- 
jcobpcop ml ro^dras) advanced first to reconnoitre, 
to examine woods and suspienms localities, and to 
give timely notice of the approach of an enemy. 
2. A detachment of Roman heavy-armed troop.s, 
horse and foot ("Foopalaip dirkirud) po^pUf vc(qI re 
ml hrire^s). 3. Ten men out of each cemtury car- 
rying their own equipments and the measures of the 
camp (plrpa rgs wapeqgoAfis). 4. The pioneers 
(oBoTToioi'p The baggap of Vespasian and his 
legati (r&p iP ahr^ pyepovmp) guarded by a 
strong body of horse. 6. Vespasian himself at- 
tended by Sdedi Pedites.^ Sdedl Efjmte.% and a body 
of speanpn (koyxo^ipovs), 7. The peculiar 
cavalry of the legion (rh iBiov rod rdyparos Iv- 
srttchp), for, he subjoins, each legion has 120 horse 
attached to it. TJiis wo perceive was a rotiini, to 
a certain extent, to the ancient system. 8. The 
artillery dragged by mules (oi rets tAcwdAets <f>e- 
popres bpets ml rd kotTrd prixeepppara.) 9, The 
legati, praefects of cohorts and tribunes (yyepdpes 
re ml (rireipup ^rrapxoi erhp xiAzdpxoiy) guarded 
by a body of picked soldiers. 10. The standards 
surrounding the eagle (at (rypaiai v€pA(rxov<raii 
rhp derdp). 11. Tlio trumpeters (ol mkirtyKrai). 
12. The main body of the infan tiy (y tpdkay^) 
six abreast, accompanied by a centurion (emrop- 
rdpxTjs), whose duty it was to see that the men 
kept their ranks. 13. The whole body of slaves 
attached to each legion (rb olKermhv iKd(rrov ray- 
yuaros), driving the mules and beasts of burden 
loaded with tlie baggage. 14. Behind all the hi- 
gions followed tlie mercenaries (5 glctOm ux^os). 
15. The rear was brought up by a strong body of 
infantry and cavalry. Josephus seems to desig- 
nuto the kgaii by the word yyepSpes, the JYihimi 
milUum by Aoxayot or the centurlonm 

by ra^tdpxoi or emroptdpxai’t ; whether he means 
by obpayot (in iii. 6. § 2) the opHones who are so 
designated hy Polybius, or intends to comprehend 
the whole rear^guard under the appellation, may 
admit of doubt. Four words are used to denote 
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■weapons of tlie spear kind, — ^uctrou prokukly in- 
ttaided to represent the plhm^ for winch vacros is 
generally employed ; ^umv the light javelin ; 
and d6pv^ pikes of different kinds* It would ap- 
pear from Arrian that the A.dyx’? sometimes 
us"d as a missile. 

Finally, some additional light will be thro\rTi 
npori the constitution of a Homan army about half a 
century later by the Instructions issued for the line 
ol inarch to be observed by the force despatched 
against the Scythian Alain, preserved in the frag- 
ment of Arrian, of which we have spoken above. 

The force in question consisted of the fifteenth 
b'gion, which v/as complete, and of the twelffh, 
vrhich appears to have been a fragment only, these 
legions ha\ing both cavalry and skirmishers at- 
tached to them exactly as under the republic — of 
several coIiort(‘S (‘({uiiaiae^ composed of Italians, 
Cyrenians, Armenians, and others, each of these 
battalions containing hi'avy and liglit infantry to- 
gether with sfjiiadrons of cavalry — of eolmries jje- 
including infantry only, both light and 
In'avy, and of liglit cavalry of the allies and of 
barbaiians. The older in which they were to ad- 
vance ivas as follows ; — 

1. Horse sconlri (/caTair/ctbrouv tTrircav), hor.^e 
ai'eliers and slingers (tTriroToldras teal ircTpatoys'g 
eonmiundmi by their own tleeurions (BGicatdpxat-t), 
2, Various corjis of foreign cavalry, Cyreniuns, 
Hurju'ans, Celts, and others, of whom the names 
are douhti'nl. 3. The wliolij of the infantry ureli- 
('I’s, followed by different botlies of lieavy-aniu‘d 
infantry, not legionaries, Italians, CyreiiinnH, Bos- 
poraniaiis anti Niimidians, the Hanks of thin divisitm 
I icing covered by cavfdry. 4. The ccjintes select! 
and the eipiites of the legion (ol hrh rfjs {pdAayyos 
iWcA), 5. The artillery (/caraTreArat). 0. Thn 
standtual (rrTjfuToj^) of the fifteenth legion, and 
armmd it the principiil officers, namely the cora- 
mauder of the legion (rjyGjui^j^ r/js fpdkayyos), the 
legatuH (?) (vrrdpxn^% the tribunoB (ot XtAtdpx «05 
a,nd the ceniurions of the first cohort (iharoj/rapx^^^ 
ol tTjs TTpdrr}*; (nnip-f}s irciordrai). Here, it will 
bo remarked, we nK*et with an officer called the 
ijytpLuii/ T?/y tltdAa.yyo<i and ids deputy or vitdpx^^* 
7. llie infatitry of the legion, faitr ami four, pre- 
cedi'd by their own skimushers ol mointa'^ 

rai), il Foreign (vh (rv}Ap.axmhv) infantry, both 
light mid heavy. 0, Tho ])aggage(Toi ffmvo(p6pa). 
Hb I'ho rear brought ti]> by an ala of (Jetac under 
their praefeetus {dKdpxn^\ The ceuturious w<*re 
to marcii on the llanka of tlio iidanlry, keeping the 
men to their ranks: fur tlie sake of greater security 
a Imdy of horHomen was to ride in singbt file along 
tin* whole length of the line ; tho commamler-m- 
chief, Xenophon, was to march in fnmt of the in- 
fatitry fetandurds, but to move almnt occimionally 
from pbuM' to place, watching everything, and pre- 
serving order (‘viny where, it appears that of tln^ 
cavalry some wiu'c ardiers (Imamt^Srai)^ some 
lancers poio-nieii (feourixpdf ot), 

some sword men {ptax^pu^n^fun), some axe-num 
{mMtm<p6poi) ; these and many oth(‘r curious par- 
ticidarB may he extracted from the detailed account 
of the Jpmm, and from the Jm or sdumie of 
battle by which it i» followed ; but nnfortUMtely 
Wii are »o much mbaiTawed at every step by tho 
uncertainty of the teit that it '0 sciuwly safe to 
form positive conclusions. 

A great many topics connected with a Eontan 
army are discussed under iepamte articles j t]ku% 
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much that helongs to the ca\aliy is necesRurily in- 
cluded under FkiinTE.s ; tho position of the allies 
in tho service undtu’ Soon ; the hft-guards under 
PaAKTuRiANi ; the pay of the soldier under 
Stii'endiu.m; a detailed account of Ins annour 
and weapons under GALEa, Loiwca, Gcrea, 
Caeiga, Hasta, Piluw, OLAoims, FcnTcnm, 
dec. ; of his dress under Ciila»iys, Paluda- 
MKNTum, Saoum ; of the standards iimler Signa 
Mjeitakia ; of military processions under Ova- 
Tio, TxiiraiPHUS ; of puTiishinents under Fustg- 
ARiuM, Deoiwatio ; of military rewards wider 
Torques, Phalerae, Corona ; of military en- 
gines under Torment uivr, Arie.s, Vine a e, 
PtUTEI, Helepolis, Turuis, &c. [W. K.] 

FIXETASTAE (cleraofTaj), special commis- 
aioneis sent out hy the Athenian people to investi- 
gate any matters that might claim attention. Thus 
we iiiid mention of Fxetastae being appointed to 
a-icertain whether there were as many merceiuiries 
as the generals rep(H’ted. It appears to liave been no 
uncommon plan lor the commanders, who received 
jiay lor troops, to n-pcirt a greater number than 
they poB,sct5‘;(‘d, in older to receive tin* ]iay tlicm- 
Bclvis ; in -v^hich case they were said ‘*to draw 
pay for empty jikiccB in the mw’cenary forc(‘ 
(fxtcrOutpopftv LV rtplkViK'p hcvol’^ AcHcliin. 

c, CV('.s’. p. .030). The coinmissioner«, however, who 
were sent to make hujuiries into the matter, often 
allowed tlmniHidvcs to b'o bribed. (Aesidiin, a. 
Thnurt'h. p. 131, /A’ Fuh. Laj. p. 33b ; Bdtkh. 
Ihthl, Fean, <tf' Alhena, p. 2f)2, 2nd eel.) 

EXniCHl-K IHekes.1 

KXHIBFNDIJIM, ACTIO AD. This action 
was introduced mainly with rehjiect to vindica- 
tioncR or actions about property. Kxhiberc ” is 
defined to be “facere in publico potegtateiu, lu ei 
qui agat owperiimdi sit copia.'” I'his was a ])er- 
Ronal action, and he had the right of action who 
intended to bring an actio in rem. The actio ad 
c.xhib(‘ntlum was tigainst a person who waa in 
j)OK.HCh.si(>n of the thing in question, or had fraud n* 
lently parted with the possession of it ; and tini 
object was the production of the thing for tlie pur- 
pose of it.s hoing examin.ul by the plaintiff. I’he 
tiling, which was of course a movable tbing, was 
to be produced at the place where it was at the 
emainencfmient of the bgal proceedings mpecting 
it ; hut it was to he taken to the place where the 
action was triiRl, at the cost and expense of the 
plaintiff. 

The action was extended to other eases ; for in- 
sbaucc, to eases when a man claimed the privilege 
of taking Ins pro}«‘rty off another perwotfs bind, 
tiiat other jierson not lafing legally hound to rc'store 
the thing, tlurngh bound ))y ihia action to allow 
the owner to take it ; and to some cases wbere a 
man had in his poHsessiun hometbing in wliicli Ills 
own and ibe plaintiff ’b ■|>rnperty were united, as a 
jewtd m‘t in the dftimdant's gold, in which case 
then* migiit be an actio ad exhiliendiim for tho 
purpoHu ofHepuratiug t!m tilings (ut cxclmbitur ad 
exhibendum agi potest, Dig. lU. tit. 4. h, 0). 

If the thing was not produced when it ought lo 
have bomi, the plaintiff might have damages for 
lo«B cauHcd by such nonqirod action. This action 
would He to produce a slave, in order that he might 
ba put to the iortiiro to tliseover his confederates* 

The ground of the right to the ptodaetlon of a 
thing, wtf either property m the thing or some in- 
terest- j aad it 'Was the bnshnoss of 8m jadix 'to 
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declare wlietlier there 'u^as sufficient reason (justa 
et prohahilis causa) for production. Tlie word 
‘‘ interest ” was obviously a word of doubtful im- 
port. Accordingly, it was a question if a man could 
bring this action for the production of his adver- 
sary’s accounts, though it was a general rule of law 
that all persons might have this action who had an 
interest in the thing to he produced {quorum in- 
terest) ; hut the opinion as given in the Digest 
(Dig. 10. tit. 4. s. 19) is not favourable to the pro- 
duction on the mere ground of its being for the 
plaintiff’s advantage. A man might have this 
actio though he had no vindicatio ; as, for instance, 
if he had a legacy given to him of such a slave as 
Titius might choose, he had a right to the production 
of the testator’s slaves in order that Titius might 
make the choice ; when the choice was made, then 
the plaintiff might claim the slave as his property, 
though he had no power to make the choice. If a 
man wished to assert the freedom of a slave {in 
lihcrtatcm mndicare)^ he might have this action. 

This action was, as it appeara, generally in aid 
of another action, and for the purpose of obtaining 
evidence ; in which respect it bears some resem- 
blance to a Bill of Discovery in Equity. 

(Muhlenbruch, Doctrina Fwidectanom ; Dig. 1 0. 
tit. 4.) [a. L.] 

EXITE'RIAor EPEXO^DIA (IMpmor eVef 
dSia), the names of the sacrifices which were offered 
by generals before they set out on their expeditions. 
(Xenoph. Amb. vi. 5, § 2.) The principal object 
of these sacrifices always was to discover from the 
accompanying signs tlie favourable or unfavourable 
issue of the undertaking on which they were about 
to enter. According to Hcsychius, e^irripia was 
also the name of the day on which the annual 
magistrates laid down their offices. [L. S.] 

EXO'DIA (e|<iSicc, from and 6B6s) were 
old-fashioned and laughable interludes in verses, 
inserted in other plays, hut chiefly in tlie Atcl- 
lanae. (Liv. vii. 2.) It is difficult to ascertain 
the real character of the exodia ; but from the words 
of Livy we must infer that, although distinct from 
the Atellanae, they were closely connected with 
them, and never performed alone. Hence Juvenal 
calls them c.vodium Aidkmcie {Sat. vi. 71), and 
Suetonius {Tib. 45) emdium Atellanicum, They 
wore, like the Atellanae themselves, played by 
young and well-born Romans, and not by the 
histrionos. Since the time of Jos. Scaliger and 
Casaubon, the exodia have almost gcnenilly been 
considered as short comedies or farces which 
were performed after the Atellanae ; and this 
opinion is founded upon the vague and incorrect 
statement of the Scholiast on Juvenal {Sat. iii. 
174). But the words of Livy, exodia can serf a 
fahellis^ seem rather to indicate interludes, which, 
however, must not be understood as if they had 
been played between the acts of the Atellanae, 
which would suggest a false idea of the Atellanae 
themselves. But as several Atellanae wore per- 
formed on the same day, it is probable that the 
exodia were played between them. This supposi- 
tion is also supported by the etymology of the 
word itself, which signifies something dSov, 
extra viam, or something not belonging to the 
main subject, and thus is synon 3 nmous with ltrg<cr- 
6Biok The play, as well as the name of exodium, 
seems to have been introduced among the Romans 
from Italian Greece ; but after its introduction it 
appears to have become very popular among the 
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Romans, and continued to be played down to a 
very late period. (Sueton. Dona;?. 10.) [L. b.] 

EXOAIIS a dress which had only a 

sleeve for the left arm, leaving the right with the 
shoulder and a part of the breast free, and was for 
this reason called exomis. It is also frequently 
called xiriov irepofxda-xO’i^os. (Phot, and Hesych. 
s. V. 'Erepop . : Ileliod. Acthiop. iii 1 ; Pans. v. 16. 
§ 2.) The exomis, however, was not only a chiton 
[Tunica], hut also an iixdnov or 
[Pallium.] According to Hesychiiis {s. v. 
iuis), and Aclius Dionysius {ap. Eiisktth. ad II. 
xviiL 595), it served at the same time both the 
purposes of a chiton and an himation ; hut Pollux 
(vii. 48) speaks of two different kinds of exomis, 
one of which was a irepi^Xpixa and the other a 
Xirdiv erepopdaxciXos. Plis account is confirmed 
by existing works of art. Thus we find in the 
Mus. Pio-Clemcnt. (vol. iv, pi 11), Hephaestos 
wearing an exomis, which is an himation thrown 
round the body in the way in which this ganneiit 
was always worn, and which clothes the hodj’- like 
an exomis when it is girded round the waist. The 
following figure of Charon, on the contrary (taken 
from Stackeiberg, Die Graber der HcUenen, pi. 47), 
represents the proper xircjiv eTepop;dcrx«^es, and 
we see a similar dress in the figure of Ulysses 
represented in the article Pileus. 



The exomis was usually worn by slaves and 
working people (Phot. s. u. ; Schol, ad Arlstoph. 
EquiL 879), whence we find Hephaestos, the 
working deity, fre(|uenily represented with this 
garment in works of art. (Miillcr, Archml dm* 
Kunst, § 366. 6.) Tim chorus of old men in the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes (I 662) wear the 
exomis ; which is in accordance with the state- 
ment of Pollux (iv. 118), who says that it was the 
dress of old men in comic plays. According to 
Oellius (vii. 12), the exomis Wiis the same as the 
common tunic without sleeves {citra hmnerum rfo- 
simndes) ; but his statemont is opposed to tlie ac- 
counts of all the Greek grammarians, and is without 
doubt erroneoa# (Becker, C%anMes. vol ii. p. 
112, ^c.) 

^ EXOMO^SIA (ilitipoald). Any Athenian 
citizen when called upon to appear as a witness in 
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a court of justice (Kkrjreveiv or iKnXrjreiUiu, Pol- 
lux, viii. 37 ; Aescliin. e. Tlmareli, p. 71), was 
o})ligcd. by law to obey the summons, luiless he 
could establish by oatli that he was iinacquaintcd 
tvith the case in question. (Demosth. De Feds. 
Ij’ff. p, 396, c. Neaer. p. 1354, c.Aplioh. p. 850 ; 
Suidas, s, v. "E^ofi6cra(rdai.) This oath was called 
i^eafioala^ and the act of taking it was expressed 
by i^6fivva$ai, (Demosth. c. Sieph. i. p. 1119 ; 
c. Eiihidid. p. 1317 ; Haipocrat. s.v.) Those who 
refused to obey the summons without being able 
to take the e|ft>/-tocrla, incurred a fine of one thousand 
drachmae- ; and if a person, after promising to give 
his evidence, did nevertheless not appear when 
('ailed upon, an action called AeiTro/Aaprupfov, or 
^kd§7}s might be brought against him hy the 
paru(‘s who thought themselves injured by his 
having withheld his evidence. (Demosth. e. Timoth. 
p. 1100 ; Meier, Att. /Voo p. 387, &c.) 

When the people in their assembly af>pointed a 
man to a magistracy or any other public ofiic-', he 
was at liberty, IxTore the doKipacria took place, 
to dt'cline tlie oliict', if he could take an oath that 
the state of his health or othtu' circumstances ron- 
deri'd it impossible for him to luifil the duties 
connected with it (i^dppvtrOat r^jv «PX’V, or rr/v 
XGiporoplav) : and this oath was likewise (‘ali(*d 
i^ufxorria^ or sometimes aTteapocrla.. ( Demosth. De 
Fids. Lep. p. 370, c. Tiinotk. p. 1204 ; Aeschin. 
Da Fuls. Iaa. p. 271 ; Pollux, viii. 55 ; Btymol. 
Mag. A'u.) fL.8.} 

3'IXOSTRA (i^dxrrpa, from was ono 

of tfie many kinds of macliines used in the theatres 
of the ancients, Cicero {De Frcm. Cons* 6), in 
speaking of a man who formerly concealed his 
vic(‘s, expresses this sentiment by post sipariim 
helmhutnr ; and then stating that lie now shame* 
lessly indulged in his vicious practices in public, 
Kiy%jam hi exostra helwitur. From an attentive 
consideration of this passage, it is evident that 
the exostra was a machine hy mcaiiB of which 
things which had been concealed behind the sipa- 
riuui, were publuul or rolled forward from behind 
it, and thus became visible to the sp(‘etators. This 
machine was thcridore very nuich like the hcK-b- 
ickTjpa^ with this distinction, that the latter was 
moved an wlnuds, while the exostra was pushed 
forward upon rollers. (Pollux, iv, 32B ; 8ch<)l- 
ad Aristopb. Acharu. 375.) But both seem to 
have been used for the same puriwse ; namely, to 
exhibit to the eyes of the spectators the results or 
coUHefjuenees of such things — Aff. murder or suicide 
■ — as could not eonsistewtly take place in the pro- 
scenium, and were therefore described as having 
occurred behind the siparinm or in the scene. 

The name exostra. was also applitul to a peculiar 
kind of bridge, which was thrown from, a tower of 
the besiegers upon th«i walls of the besieged town, 
and across which the assailants marelnnl to attack 
those of the besit'ged who were stationed on the 
ramparts to defend the town. ( V eget. De De MUiL 
iv.2l.) ikS.| 

KXOIJLES DIKE {^o^iKrts [Km- 

BATEU.] 

EXFLORATOTlBa [ExEitciTtJS, p. 500, a.] 
KXEEQUIAK [FuNm] 

EXSI'DIUM kwishmunt. 1. Oebek. 

— Banishment among the Greek states seldom, if 
ever, app<*ars as a punishment appointed by law 
for particular ofomees. Wo might, indeed, txpect 
this ; for the division of Greece into a number of 
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independent states would neither admit of the es 
tablihliinent of penal colonies, as amongst us, noi* 
of the various kinds of exile which we read of 
under the Homan emperors. Idle general term 
(pvyq (flight) %vas for the most part applied in the 
case of those who, in order to avoid some punish- 
ment or danger, removed from their own country 
to another. Proof of this is found in the lecords of 
the heroic ages, and chiefly where homicide had hcen 
committed, whether with or without malice afore- 
thought. Thus (IL xxiii. 83) Patroclus appears as 
a fugitive for life, in consequence of manslaughter 
(d.vdpoieracrip) committed by him when a boy, and 
in anger. In the same manner (Horn. Od. xv. 
275) Theocly menus is represented as a fugitive 
and wanderer over the earth, and even in foreign 
lands haunted by the fear of vengeance, from the nu- 
merous kinsmen ofthc man wliom he had slain. The 
duty of UikiTig vengeance was in east's of this kind 
considered sacred, though the ptmalty of exile was 
.sometimes reinitLed, and the homicide allowed to 
remain in bis country ou payment of a Toivp^ the 
price of blood, or wehrgeld ot the G(U‘mans ('I'aeit, 
derm. 21), which was inaib' to the relatives or 
n(Mre.st connections of the slain. (//. ix. 630.) 
Even though there w<‘re no relatives to succiiur tiu* 
shun man, still deference to public opinion imposed 
on the hmmeide a tmnporary absence {Od. xxiii, 
no, and Scliol,), until he had obtained expiation 
at the hands of another, who seems to fiave been 
call(‘d the ayvlrps or punfter. For an iiliistratiim 
of this, tlie n'adcr is ref<*rr<'d to the story of 
Adrastus and Croesus. (Herod, i, 35.) 

In the later times of Athenian history, (/myf/, or 
Ijanishiuent, partook of the game natun*, and wan 
jiractised nearly in the same cases, as in the luu'oiu 
agi^s, with this dilferenee, that the law.s more strictly 
defined its limits, its legal conse(|uenceft, and dura- 
tion. Thus an action for wilful murder was brought 
before the Arciopagus, and for manslaughter befora 
the court of the Kphetae, 'I’ho accusifd might, In 
either case, withdraw liimBolf ((pvydip) before sen- 
tence was passed ; but when acrimimit evad(‘d the 
punishment to which an act of murder would have 
exposed him had he remained in his own land, he 
was thou banished for ever ct.€t(pvyiciu% and 

not allowed to return home even when otlier exiles 
were restored upon a gcmeral amnesty, since on 
such occasions a special exc<*ption was made against 
crimiuala liauished hy the Areiopugus (of * Ape low 
vdyov <pe6yoPTe<f). A convicfci'd miirdiuvr, if found 
within the limits of the stati?, might be siu/.cd and 
put to death (Dem. e. Am. p. 620), and whwwer 
harboured or entertained (wfS('|aTo) any one wlio 
had fled from his country to avoid a capital punish- 
ment, was liabie to the saine ]H‘iinUics as the fugi- 
tive himself. (Dem. e. Fohpd. ]>. 1222, 2.) 

Demosthenes (o. A'Wi'. p, 634 ) says, that the word 
efieifyeiv was properly applied to the (‘xile of those 
who conunitti'd murder, with malice aforetlioaght, 
wlmnnis the ttwm piOiaxaaBat^'wmnmA when' the 
act was not iut(mtionaI. Thu property also was 
confmented in the foruu*r caHi', but not in the latter. 

When a verdict of manslaughter was rettuiied, 

' it was usual for the convicted party to hiive 
his country by a certain road, and to reimiln in 
exile till lie induced soma one of the relatives of 
the slain man to toko compassion on him. Daring 
hi$ absttoee, his possesakaw wem iirinpm^ that p, 
!iot ; but if he remaiued at home ' or 

returned before the rtguiremeids of the kw were 
i t 
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satisfied, "he was liable to be driven or carried out ! 
of tlie country by force. (Dem. c. Ans, pp. 6.‘J4 
and 644.) It sometimes happened that a fugitive 
for manslaughter was charged with murder ; in 
that case he pleaded on board ship, before a court 
which sat at Phreatto, in the Peiraooiis. (Dem. c. 
Arts, p. 646.) We are not informed what were the 
consecpiences if the relatives of the slain man re- 
fused to make a reconciliation ; supposing that tlicre 
was no compulsion, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the exile was allowed to return after a fixed time. 
In cases of manslaughter, but not of murder, this 
seems to have been usual in other parts of Greece 
as well as at Athens. (Meursius, ad Lyoop, 282 ; 
Eurip. Hipp, 37, and Scholia.) Plato {Ley. ix. 
p. 865), who is believed to have copied many of 
his laws from the constitution of Athens, fixes the 
period of banishment for manslaughter at one year, 
and the word aTrevLavrLa‘fx6s^ explained to mean a 
year’s exile for the commission, of homicide {ro7$ 
(p6vov dpdaracri) seems to imply that the custom was 
pretty general. We have indeed the authority of 
Xenophon (A iv.8. §15) to prove that at Sparta 
banishment was the consetpicnce of involuntary 
homicide, though he does not tell us its duration. 

Moreover, not only was an actual murder 
punished with hanishmont and confiscation, but 
also a rpavpa e/c Trpovoias, or wounding with intent 
to kill, though death might not ensue. (Lysias, c. 
Simon, p, 100 ; Dem. c. Boeoi, p. 1018. 10.) The 
same punishment was inflicted on persons who 
rooted np the sacred olives at Athens (Lysias, 
"'TTrep SijicoD *A 7 roX 07 fa), and hy the laws of Solon 
every one was liable to it who remained neuter 
during political contentions. (Pint. Sol, 20 ; Goll 
ii 12.) 

Under or banishment, as a general term, 
is comprehended Ostmeism {ha‘rpaKi(Tp6s) ; the 
difference between the two is correctly stated by 
Suidas, and the Scholiast on Aiistophanes {Eqtdf. 
861), if we are to understand hy the former aei(pu- 
7 fa, or banishment for life, (say they) 

differs from ostracism, inasmuch as those who are 
banished lose their property hy confiscation, whereas 
the ostracised do not; the former also have no fixed 
place of abode, no time of return assigned, but tlie 
latter have.” This ostracism was instituted by 
Cleisthones, after the expulsion of the Peisistra- 
tidao ; its nature and objects arc thus explained 
by Aristotle {Pol, iii. 8) : — ‘‘ Democratical states 
(he observes) used to ostracise, and remove from 
tlie city for a definite time, those who appeared to 
he pre-eminent above their fcllow-citiziens, by rea- 
son of their wealth, the number of their friends, or 
any other means of influence.” It is well known, 
and implied in the quotation just given, that ostra- 
cism was not a punishment for any crime, but 
mther a precautionary removal of those who pos- 
sessed sufficient power in the state to excite either 
envy or fear. Thus Plutarch {Ari$i, 1 0) says it was 
a good-natured way of allaying envy {<f>96mv tvapa- 
fA.v9ia (piKdvdpwTTos)^ by the humiliation of superior 
dignity and power. Mr. Groto {dBslory a/ Greece^ 
vol iv. p. 200, Sco.) has some very ingenious re- 
marks in defence of ostracism, which ho maintains 
was a wise precaution for maintaining the demo- 
cratical constitution established by Cleisthenes. 
lie observes that “ Cleisthenes, by the spirit of 
his reforms, secured the hearty attachment of the 
body of citizens ; but from the first generation of 
leading men, under the nascent democracy, and 
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with such precedents as they had to look back 
upon, no self-imposed limits to ambition could be 
expected : and the problem required was to elimi- 
nate beforehand any one about to transgress these 
limits, so as to escajie the necessity of putting him 
down afterwards, with all that bloodshed and reac- 
tion, in the midst of which the free working of the 
constitution would he suspended at least, if not ir- 
revocably extinguished. To acquire such iniluence 
as would render him dangerous under democratical 
forms, a man must stand in CMdence before the 
public, so as to afford some reasonable means of 
judging of his character and purposes ; and the 
security which Cleisthenes provided was, to call in 
the positive judgment of the citizens respecting his 
future promise purely and simply, so that "they 
might not remain too long neutral between two 
political rivals. He incorporated in the constitu- 
tion itself the principle of privileymm (to employ 
the Roman phrase, which signifies, not a peculiar 
favour granted to any one, but a peculiar incon- 
venience imposed), yet only under circumstances 
solemn and well defined, with full notice and dis- 
cussion beforehand, and by the positive secret vote 
of a large proportion of the citizens. ‘ No law 
shall he made against any single citizen, witlioiit 
the same being made against «// Athenian citizens; 
unless it shall so seem good to 6000 citizens voting 
secretly’ (Andoc. dcMyst. p. 12). Such was that 
general principle of the constitution, under which the 
ostmeism was a particular case.” Mr. G rote further 
ohserv'es, — “ Caro was taken to divest the ostra- 
cism of all painful consequence, except what was 
inseparahlo from exile ; and this is not one of the 
least proofs of the wisdom with which it was de- 
vised. Most certainly it never deprived the public 
of candidates for political influence ; and when we 
consider the small amount of individual evil which 
it inflicted, two remarks will be quite sufficient to 
offer in the way of justification. First, it com- 
pletely produced its intended effect ; for the de- 
mocracy grew up from infancy to manhood without 
a single attempt to overthrow it hy force ; next, 
through such tranquil working of the democratical 
forms, a constitutional morality quite siifliciently 
complete, was produced among the leading Athe- 
nians, to enable the people after a certain time to 
dispense with that exceptional security which the 
ostracism offered. To the nascent democracy, it 
was absolutely indispensable ; to the growing, yet 
military democracy it was necessary ; but the full- 
gx’own democracy both could and did stand without 
it.” The manner of effecting it was as follows : — 
Before the vote of ostracism could be taken, the 
senate and the ccclesia had to determine in the 
sixth prytany of the year whether such a step was 
necessary. If they decided in the affirmative, a 
day was fixed, and the agora was enclosed hy har- 
riers, with ten entrances for the ten tribes. By 
these the tribesmen entered, each with his Horrpa- 
KOUj or piece of tile, on which was written the 
name of the individual whom he wished to be 
ostracised, The nine arclions and the senate, L e. 
the presidents of that body, superintended the 
proceedings, and the party who had the greatest 
number of votes against him, supposing that this 
number amounted to 0000, was obliged "io with- 
draw {yermrriPai) from the city within ten days ; 
if the number of votes did not amount to 6000, 
nothing was done. (SchoL ad Arkioph Em. 851 ; 
Pollux, Yiii, 19.) Plutarch {Arid, c. 7) differs 
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from otlier autliorities in silting, tliat for an ex- 
pulsion of this sort it was not necessary that the 
Votes given against an}'- individual should amount 
t(» GOOO, but onty that the sum total should not he 
less than that number. Bockh and Wachsmuth 
are in favour of Plutarch ; but Mr. Groto, who 
supports the other opinion, justly remarks, “ that 
the purpose of the general law would by no means 
be obtamod, if the simple majority of votes among 
GOOD in all, had been allowed to take effect. A 
person might then be ostracised with a very small 
number of votes against him, and without creating 
any reasonable presumption that he was dangerous 
to the constitution, which was by no means either 
the purpose of Cleisthcnes, or the well-understood 
opt'ration of the ostixicism, so long as it continued 
to be a reality.” All, however, agree that the 
jiarty thus expelled was not do]>rived of his pro- 
perty. The period of his banishment was ten 
years. The ostracism was also called the icepajUKr) 
pdcrri^, or earthenware scourge, from the material 
of the offTpaKOP on which the names were written. 

Some of the most distiiiguis,lied men at Athens 
were removed ]»y oKtracisni, but recallrd wlnui the 
city found their services indispensable. AmongwSt 
tliese were Iffiemistocles, Aristeides, Cimon, and 
Aleilhades ; of the first of whom Thucydides (i. 
l.'jo) states, that his residence during ostracism 
was at Argos, though he was not confined to that 
city, blit visited other parts of l-^elopouncsus. The 
lii4 person against whom it was uwhI at Athmis 
was Hyperbolus, a demagogue of low birth and 
elianicter, whom Nicias and Alcihiades conspired 
together to ostracise, when the banishment threat- 
mied each of themselves ; hut the Athenians 
thought their own dignity compromised, and os* 
trucism degraded by such an application of it, and 
accordingly (llsconthuicd the practice. (Pint, ATc, 
c. U, Alclh. c. 13, Amt. c. 7 ; Time. viii. 73.) 

Ostracism pr<wailed in otlier deniocratical states 
as well as Athens ; namely,at Argos, Miletus, and 
Alegara, but we have no particulars of the way 
in which it was administered in those states. 
Aristotle says {PqL iii. 8) that it was abused for i 
party purposes, ! 

From the ostmeisra of Athens was copied the 
Pdalkm (ireraAnrgds) of th{‘ Syracusans, so called 
from the •TreraAo, or leaves of the olive, on which 
was written the name of the person whom th(‘y 
wished to remove from the city. The removal, 
however, was only for ff vo years ; a sufficient time, 
as they thought, to Immhle the pride and hopes of 
the exile. But iJetalisni did not last long ; for the 
f(‘ar of this hunihling,” deterred the heat quali- 
lied amongst the citisseiis from taking any part in 
public affairs, and the degeneracy and had govern- 
ment which followed, soon led to a repeal of the 
law js. c. 45‘i. (Hiod, xl 87.) 

In coimi'ction with petalism it may be remarked 
that if any one were falsely registW'A in a demus, 
or ward, at Athens, his expulaion was called 
from the votes heirig given hy leaves. 
(Meier, lUs, Juri$, AtL 83 ; Lys. o. Nimm. p. 844,) 

The reader of Greek history will remember, that 
besides thews exiled by law, or ostratnsed, ^thore 
was froc|,ttOiitly a great number of political exiles in 
Greece | mim who, having distinguished thcmselvos 
as the leaders of one party, were eximlled, or obliged 
to remove, from their native city when the opposite 
faction became predominant. They are spoken of 
as d or d and mm 
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66pr€S after their return (f; icdOodos)^ the word 
Kardyeiv being applied to those who wore instru- 
mental m effecting it. [11. W.] 

2. lloMAN. In the later imperial period, po'sk 
Hum was a general term used to express a punish- 
ment, of which there were several species. Paulus 
(Dig. 48. tit. 1, s. 2), when speaking of those 
judicia puhlica, which are capitalia, defines them 
by the consequent punishment, which is death, or 
exsilium ; and exsilium he defines to bo aquae et 
ignk interdiction by which the caput or citizenship 
of the criminal was taken away. Other kinds of 
exsilium he says were properly called rekj/ation 
and the relegatus retained his citizenship! The 
distinction between relegatio and exsilium exist(‘d 
under the republic. (Ijiv. iii. 10, iv. 4 ; Cic. Pro 
P. Seed. c. 12.) Ovid also {Tribt. v. 11) describes 
himself, not as which lie coiibiilers a term of 
reproach, but as relegatus. Speaking of the em- 
peror, he says, — 

Nec vitain, nee opes, nec jus milii civis admnit 
and a little further on, 

“ Nil nisi me patrils jiissit abirc focis.” 
Compare also Tristuu ii. 127, Ac. 

Marcianus ( Dig. 18. tit. 22. s. 5) makes three 
divisions of ex.siliuni ; it was either an intmlictiou 
from ciM’taiii places named, and was thmi caibvl lata, 
faga (a term equivalent to the Uheni fitga or 
liberiiM fiVslliuin of Home writm's) ; or it was an in- 
terdiction of all ]daces, except some place named ; 
or it was the coHsiraiut of an island (as opposed to 
lutu 

Of relegatio there were two kinds*, a person y 
might be forbidden to live in a partiinilur province,, 
or in Rome, and cither for an indefinite or adidi-*, 
nite time; or an island might he assigmal to the I 
relegatus for his residence, Kidegatio was not fol- 
lowed hy loss of citizenship or property, except so 
far as the sentence of relegatio miglit extend to part 
of the person’s ]m>perty, The relegatus retained 
his citizenship, the ownership of his propt'rty, and 
iha patria putesNiSn whether the relegatio was for a 
definite or an indefinite time. The relegatio, in 
fact, merely confined the person within, or excluded 
liim from, particular places, which is according 
to the definition of Aeliua Oallus (Festua, s, iiV/c- 
gati), who says that the punishment wms imposed 
by a lex, senatus-cmisultum, or the edictnm of a 
magistratas. The xvords of Ovid express the l(‘gal 
clFect of relegatio in a manner literaliy and techni- 


Noodt {Op, Omn. i. 58) corrects the extract 
from Marcianus thus i-— ‘‘ Kxsilium duphrest: aut 
certorum locorum interdictio, iit lata fuga ; aut 
omnium locorum practer certum locum, ui insulaii 
vinculum,” &c. 

The passage is evidently corrupt in some editions 
of the Digest, and the correction of Noodt i» sup- 
ported by good reasons. It semns that Marcian is 
here speaking of the two kinds of relegatio (min- 
paro IJlpian, Dig. 48* tit 22. &* 7), awl' he does 
not include the exsilliiro, which was accompanied 
witli the loss of the dpitas; for if his definitioa,, 
is intended to Include all the kinds of exRilium, l|.' 
is manifestly jneompkte ; and if it includes only^ 

; relegatio, m k must do from the terms of it, the 
definition is wrong, Inasmuch as there are caly 
two kinds of rtleipitlo. Tie cenclusii^ is, thal the 
text of Mwrciamtf is oitber cmirupt,- or lias' h&m 
altered by the oompilerB of the Di^st. 
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cally correct. (Instances o£ relcgatio occur in the 
following passages: — Siiot. Au<h c. 1(1, Tib. c. 50; 
Tacit. Ann. in. 17, G8 ; Suet. Claud, c. 23, which 
last, as the historian remarks, -was a new kind of 
rclegatio.) The term relegatio is applied hy Cicero 
(de OJf. hi. 31) to the case of T. Manlius, w^ho 
had been coinpcdled by his hither to live in solitude 
in the country. 

IJejportatio in insulam^ or depoHatlo simply, was 
intnidiicetl under the emperors in place of the 
aquae et ignis interdictlo. (Ulpian, Dig. 48. tit. 
13. s. 3; tit. 19. s. 2.) The governor of a pro- 
vince {prams) had not the power of pronouncing 
the sentence of deportatio ; hut this power was 
given to the praefectus nrbi hy a rescript of the 
emperor Beverus. The consequonce of dcpoitatio 
was loss of propeidy*lBTd''Ti1di2ntisM 
freedom. Though the depor tarns ceased to he a 
Roman citizen, he had the capacity to buy and 
sell, and do other acts which might he done ac- 
cording to the jus gentium. Deportatio diifered 
from relegatio, as already shown, and also in being 
always for an indefinite time. The relcgatus went 
into 'banishment ; the deportatus was conducted to 
his place of banishment, sometimes in chains. 

As the exsiliuni in the special sense, and the 
deportatio took away a person’s civitas, it follows 
that if he was a father, his children ceased to be 
in lus power ; and if ho was a son, he ceased to bo 
in his father’s power ; for the relationship ex- 
pressed hy the terms patria potestas could not 
exist when cither party had ceased to ho a Roman 
citizen. (Gains, i. 128.) Relegatio of a father or 
of a son, of course, had not this etTcct. But the 
interdict and the deportatio did not dissolve mar- 
riage. (Cod. 5, tit. IG. s. 24 ; tit. 17. s. 1 ; com- 
pare Gains, i. 128, with the Institutes, i. tit. 12, 
in which the deportatio stands in the place of the 
aquae et ignis interdictio of Gains.) 

When a jicrson, either parent or child, %vas con- 
demned to the mines or to fight with wild beasts, 
the relation of the palria potestas was dissolved. 
This, though not reckoned a species of exsilium, 
rescmlded deportatio in its conseipiiuices. 

It remains to examine the meaning of the term 
exsilium in the republican period, and to ascend, so 
far as we can, to its origin. Cicero {Pro Caeemt.^ 
c, 34) affirms that no lionian ivas ever deprived of 
his civitas or his freedom by a lex. In the oration 
Pro T>omo (c. IG, 17) he makes the same assertion, 
hilt in a qualified way ; he says that no special 
lex, that is, no prmlopium^ could he passed against 
the caput of a Roman citizen, unless he ^vas first 
condemned in a judicium. It was, according to 
Cicero, a fimdamental principle of Roman law (/Vo 
Domo^ G, 29), that no Roman citizen could lose 
his freedom or his citizenship without his consent 
He adds, that Roman citizens who wont out as 
Latin colonists, coidd not become Latin, unless 
they went voluntarily and registered their names : 
those who were condenmod of capital crimes did 
not lose their citizenship till they were admitted 
as citizens of another state ; and this was effected, 
not hy depriving them of their civitas (adomptio 
mmtcdk), but by the interdictio tccti aquae ct 
ignis# The same thing is stated in the oration 
J*ro Omeina (c. 34), with the addition, that a 
Roman citizen, when he was received into another 
state, lost his citizenship at Rome, because by the 
Roman law a man could not be a citizen of two 
States. This reason, however, would be equally 
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good fi>r showing that a Roman citizen could not 
become a citizen of another community. In the 
oration Pro Uulho (c. 1 1) the proposition is put 
rather in this form ; that a Roman who became a 
citizen of another state, thereby ceased to be a Ro- 
man citizen. It must not be forgotten that in the 
oration Pro Cacema, it is one of Cicero’s objects to 
prove that his client had the rights of a Roniaii 
citizen ; and in the oration Pro Doino, to prove 
that he himself had not been an exsul, though he 
was interdicted from fire and water withm 400 
miles of Rome, (Cic. Ad Attic, lii. 4.) Nowq as 
Cicero had been interdicted from fire and water, 
and as he evaded the penalty, to use his own words 
{Pro Cuecina c. 34), by going beyond the limits, 
he could only escape the consequences, namely, 
exsilium, either hy relying on the fact of his not 
being received as a citizen into another state, or by 
alleging the illegality of the proceedings against 
him. But the latter is the ground on whicli he 
seems to maintain his case in the Pro Domo : he 
alleges that he was made the subject of a privi- 
legium, without having been first condemned in a 
judicium (c. 17). 

In the earlier republican period, a Roman 
citizen might have a right to go into exsilium to 
another state, or a citizen of another state might 
have a right to go into exsilium at Rome, hy virtue 
of certain isopolitical relations existing between 
such state and Rome. This right was called jus 
exiilandi with reference to the state to whicli the 
person came ; with respect to his own state which 
he left, he was exul, and his condition was ex- 
siliiim : with respect to the state w Inch ho en- 
tered, he was impdlimis^' ; and at Romo he might 
attach himself {appheare se) to a quasi patronus, a 
relationship wliich gave rise to questions involving 
the jus applicationis. 

The sentence of aquae et ignis, to which 
Cicero adds {Pro Domo^ c, 30) tccti interdictio 
(comp. Pint. Marius^ c. 29), was equivalent to 
the deprivation of the chief necessaries of life, and 
its effect was to incapacitate a person from exer- 
cising the rights of a citizen within the limits which 
the sentence cumprised. Supposing it to be true, 
that no Roman citizen could in direct tmans bo de- 
prived of his civitas, it requires hut little know- 
ledge of the history of Roman jurisprudence to 
perceive that a way would readily he discovered 
of doing that indirectly which could not bo done 
directly ; and such, in fact, was the aquae et ignis 
interdictio. The meaning of the sentence of aquae 
et ignis interdictio is clear when we consider the 
syniboUcal meaning of the aqua et ignis. The 
bride, on the day of her marriage, was received by 
her husband with fire and water (Dig. 24. tit. L 
s. 6G), which were symbolical of his taking her 
under his protection and siistentatioii. Varro (i>« 
Liny. Lat. iv.) gives a different explanation of 
the symbolical meaning of aipac et ignis in the 
marriage cer/mony : — Aquae et iynis (according to 
the expression of Festus) sunt dm elamenta quae 
humuwmi vUum muiimc wntmenL T’he sentence 
of interdict was either pronounced in a judicium, 
or it was the subject of a lex. The punishment 


* This word appears, by its termination inm., 
to denote a person who was one of a class, like the 
word Mmrtims. The prefix in appears to be the 
correlative of ex in exsul^ and the remaining part 
quU^ is probably related to ool in incoh and edams., 
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was inflicted fur various crimes, as vis puUica^ 
pt'eulatus^ venefwium^ &c. The Lex Julia de vi 
juibltca et pidvata applied, among other cases, to 
anv person qm leceperd^ ceUwarit^ ienuerit^ the inter- 
dicted person (Paul us, Sent. Recept ed. Schulting) ; 
and there was a clause to this effect in the lex of 
Clodius, hj’’ which Cicero was banished. 

The scutcnc«; of the interdict, which in the 
time of the Aiitonines was accompanied with the 
loss of citizenship (Gams, i. 90), could hardly have ! 
had any other effect in the time of Ciccro. It I 
may be true that exsiliurn, that is, the change of ! 
.su/tf//?, or ground, was not in direct terms included 
ill the sentence of et iqnis inicrdictio : the 

peiHon might stay if he liked, and submit to the 
jM'nalty of being an outcast, and being incapacitated 
iiom doing any legal act. Indeed, it is not easy 
to coiiceiwi tliat h<tnib,hment can exist m any state, 
evTH'pt such state has distant possessions of its own 
to which the otleiid(U’ can he sent. Thus banish- 
ment as a penally did not exist in the old Kiiglish 
law. When isoimliticai lelations cxiated between 
liome and aiiotluT state, exsiiiiim might be the 
jn'iMlege of an offbmhT. Cicero might then truly 
say that exsilmm was not a punishment, but a 
mode of (ivading punishment (ibo Ciukuna) ; and 
this is quite consistmiL with the interdict being a 
pimislnnent, and having for its object the exsiliimi. 

According to Niehuhr, the interdict was intended 
to prevent a person, who had becoimi an ex.sul, from 
rt'fumim/ to Rome and resuming his citizenshij), 
aiul the interdict was taken off when an cxsiii was 
recalled. Further, Niebuhr asserts, that they who 
sidtled in an unprivileged place (one that was not 
in an isopolitical connection with Rome) needed a 
d(‘cree of the people, declaring that their settle- 
ment should operate as a legjd exsilium. And 
this asHcrtion is supported by a single passage' in 
Livy (xxvi. 3), from which it appears that it was 
declared hy a plehiscitum, that C. Fabius, by 
going into exile (exulatum) to Tarquinii, which 
was a inunicipium {Pro Ctiecbi. c. 4), \\a.s legally 
in exile. 

Niebuhr asserts that Cicero had not lost the 
eivitas liy the inttu’dict j but Cicero (Ad AitieAiL 
:i3) by implication admits that he had lost his 
<'i vitas and his ordo, though in the Orntio Pro 
J)omo ho denies that he liad lost his eivitas. And 
the ground on which he mainly attempted to sup- 
port his case was, that the lex hy which he was 
iiiWrdicted, was in fact no lex, but a proceeding 
altogether irregular. Cicero was restored by a lex 
Centuriata. {Ad Altic, iv. 1.) (,0. L.] 

RXTiSPKX, I ILuujkfjsx.] 
EXTRAOiiDINATilL "CExeecitus, p, 
497, b.] 


F. 

FA Bill, are workmen who makt^ any thing out 
of hard mnterialH, as ftdiri tiynarii^ earpeiiterK, 
jUhri mrurii^ Bmiths, &c, diffcrmit trades 

were divided hy Nmna (Pint. Numa^ 17) into 
nine collegia, which correspond to our companies 
or guilds. In the eonstitution of Hervius 'Tullius, 
the JMH tipnarii {vhropu^ OreUi, Imorip, 60, 
4 i 7, M190, 4006, 4088, 4184) and tlm fntm mrmrii 
or Jhrnmi {x^XmHvat) were forruod inh) two 
centuries, which were called the centuriao Jubr4m^ 
mu\ iMitfidmrunu {Ck, 0ml 4$,) 
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belong to any of thefi\e classes info which Servius 
divided the people ; but tho/idn ti(jn. probably 
voted with the first class, and the f<tbiiarr, with 
the second, Livy (i. 43) and Dionysius (vii. 59) 
name both the centuries together: the foniu'r says 
that they voted with the first class ; the latter, 
that they voted with the second. Cicero (Ije Rep. 
ii. 22) names only one century of fiibri, which he 
says voted with the first class ; but as he adds the 
word tipiariorim., he must have recognized the 
existence of the second century, which we siqipose 
to have voted with the second class. (Gottling, 
Gchch, der Rom. Staasiv. p. 249.) 

The fahri in the army were under the command 
of an officer called praefeafus fabritm. (Caes. ap. 
Cic* ad Att. ix. 8, JJclL Civ. i. 24 ; Veget. ii. 11.) 
It has been supposed by some modem writers that 
there was a praefectus falirum attaclunl to each 
legion ; and this wap have been the case. No genuine 
iiiscriptioms however, contain the title of praefectus 
fabrum with the name o*' a legion added to it. 
There were also civil miigistrati's al Rome and in 
the municipal towns, calh'd pntefecti fabrfim ; but 
w’e know nothing respecting them hi'yoiul tbeir 
name. Thus we find in Gruter, Prakf. Fabr. 
Romak (467. T)*> JRiAEFECTi.H Fabh. Cakr. 
(235. 9.) The subject of the ]iraefecti fabrhin u 
discussed witli great accuracy in a letter of II ugwi 
buchius, ]iu blished by Orclli {/mcrip, vel, ii 
p. D.% 

FAGIULA. f GoMoEiirA.] 

FACTIU'NRS AURIGATiUM. [Circus, 

р. 287.1 

FALA'RICA. [IlAsTA.l 
; FALSA'RIUS. [FAi.snur.l 

FALSUM. The oldest legislative provision at 
Rome against Falsum way that of the Twtilve 
Tables against false tcKtimony (Geli xx, 1) ; but 
there were trials for giving fiilw' testimony before 
the enactment of the Twelve Table's. (Liv. iii. 
24, &.C.) The next legislation on Falsum, so far 
as we know, was a Lex Cornelia, pasHed in the 
time of the Dictator Sulla, which (Jiccro also culls 
ti'stamentaria and numaria {Jn Car. ii. Hb, 1, 

с, 42), with reference to the crimes which it was 
the object of the laAV to punish. The offence wais 
a Crimen Publicum. The provisions of this l<‘x 
are stated by Paulus {Smi Recept. v. 25, (‘d. 
Berk), who also entitles it Lex Cornelia te.sta* 
mentaria, to apply to any person “ qui testamentuin 
quodve aliud instrumentum falsum sciens dolo 
inalo scripserit, recitaverit, subjccerit, fiuppr{‘Hs<'rit, 
amoverit, resignavcrit, dcleverit,’’ &c. 'The punish- 
ment wfis depurtatio in insulam (at least when 
Paulas wrote) for the honestiores p’ and the niiiu's 
or crucifixion for the humiliores.’'’ In place of 
deportatio, the law jirobably contained the punish- 
ment of the inti'rdictio aquae et ignis. According 
to IbiuluH the law applied to any infitriuneiit as 
well UH a will, and to the adulteration of gold and 
silver coin, or refusing to accept in paynumt ge- 
nuine coin stamped with the head of the princeps, 
But it appears from Ulpmn (sub titulo de poena 
legis Cortielia(5 teslannmtariae) that those wfjre 
8ul)«e(iucnt additions made to the Lex Conielia 
{Mon. H Rom. Ijtg, Coll, tit 8. », 7) by various 
senatus-coiisultft. (Tacit Ann. xlv. 40,, 4 L) 'By 
a s(*natus-misultnm, in the consulship of Statilius 
and Taurus, the ponaftlcs of the law* were extoaded 
to the mm of othor than thstemofifary iiisitimortts. 
It is coiijestured that» fori the 'consulship of Statlllm 
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and Taurus, as it stands in tlie text of Ulpian, we 
should read Statiliiis Taurus, and that tlic consul- 
ship of T. Statilius Taurus and L. Scribonius Libo 
(a. D. 16) is meant. A subsequent seiiatus-con- 
sultum, in the fourteenth year of Tiberius, extended 
the penalties of the law to those who for money 
undertook the defence of a (criminal ?) cause, or to 
procure testimony; and by a scnatiis-consultuin, 
passed between the dates of those just mentioned, 
conspiracies for the ruin of innocent persons were 
comprised within the provisions of the law. An- 
other scnatus-consultum, passed A. n. 26, extended 
the law to those who received money for selling, 
or giving, or not giving testimony. There were 
proliahly other legislative provisions for the pur- 
pose of checking fraud. In the time of Nero it 
was enacted against fraudulent persons (fakarii), 
that tabulae or written contracts should be pierced 
with holes, and a triple thread passed through the 
holes, in addition to the signature. (Suet. Nero, 
c. 17 ; compare Paulus, Sent, RecepL v, tit. 25. 
s. 6.) In the time of Nero it was also provided 
that the first two parts {cente) of a will should 
have only the testator’s signature, and the remain- 
ing one that of the witnesses : it was also provided 
that no man who wrote the will should give himself 
a legacy in it. The provisions, as to adulterating 
mbiney and refusing to take legal coin in payment, 
were also made by senalus consulta or imperial 
constitutions. Allusion is made to the latter law 
by Arrian (Epict. iii. 3). It appears from numer- 
ous passages in the Roman writers that the crime 
of falsuni in all its forms was very common, and 
especially in the case of wills, against which legis- 
lative enactments are a feeble security. (Hcinecc. 
Synkujma; Rein, Dm Crlmmalrccht der Uomer, 
where the subject is fully discussed.) [G.^L.] 

FALX, dim. FALCULA (ap-rt'n, 
poet, dpeirdvr}, dim. dpsirduiop}, a sickle; a scytlie ; 
a pruning-knife, or pnining-hook ; a bill; a fal- 
chion ; a halbert. 

As CiTLTER denoted a knife with one stra,ight 
edge, “ falx ” signified any similar instrument, the 
single edge of which was curved. (Apeiravov eu- 
mpirh, ilom. Od. xviii, 367 ; cumjoe Jhlees, ,Virg. 
{/eor</. i. 508 ; cumimme fidek aeme, Ovid, Met, 
vii. 227 ; adicnca /(dee, xiv. 628.) By additional 
epithets the various uses of the falx were indicated, 
and its corresponding varieties in form and size. 
Thus the sickle, because it was used by reapers, 
was called /dai mesmrm; the scythe, which was 
employed in mowing hay, was o^^liedfal^foemrm; 
the pruning-knife and the bill, on account of their 
use in dressing vines, as well as in hedging and in 
cutting off the slioots and branches sof trees, were 
distinguished by the appellation of fijd^ putahria, 
mnitoria, arhoruria, or dhatha (Cato, D& He Rmt, 
10, 11 ; Ballad, i. 43 ; Colum. iv. 25), or by the 
diminutive (Colum. xii. 18.) 

A rare coin published by Pellerin {Med. de Uok, 
Par. 1762. p. 208) shows the head of one of the 
Lagidae, kings of Egypt, wearing the Btabema, 
and on the reverse a man cutting clown com with 
a sickle. (Sec woodcut.) 

The lower figure in the same woodcut is taken 
from the 'MSS. of Columella, and illustrates his 
description of the various parts of the /hfe 
{D& Be Bust ir. 25. p,5I8,ed, Gesnor.) [Cvx^'tiSR.] 
The curvature in the fore part of the blade is ex- 
pressed by Virgil in the phrase proeuw fedx* 
{Georg, ii. 42 L) After the* removal of a branch 



hy the pnining-hook, it was often smoothed, as 
in modern gardening, hy the chisel. (Colum. 
De Arbor. 10.) [Dolabha.] The edge of the 
falx was often toothed or serrated {dprcTju imp- 
Xcepodoyra, Hesiod, Tkeog. 174, 178 J dentkulata, 
Colum. De Be Bust. ii. 21). The indispensable 
process of sharpening these instruments {dpirpy 
Xapaorcreiuivai, Hesiod, Op. 573 ; &p7rr}V ebmpreri 
peodriyea, Apoll. Rhod. lii. 1388) was effected by 
whetstones which the Romans obtained from 
Crete and other distant places, with the addition 
of oil or water which the mower (/oeni&ex) car- 
ried ill a horn upon his thigh. (Pliii. N. N. xviii. 
67.) 

Numerous as were the uses to which the falx 
was applied in agriculture and horticulture, its 
employment in battle ivas almost equally varied, 
though not so frequent. The Geloni were noted 
for its use. (Claudian, DeLaitd, StiL i. 110.) It 
was the weapon with which Jupiter wounded 
Typhon (Apollod. i. 6) ; with which Hercules 
slew the Lernaean Hydra (Eiirip. Ion, 181) j and 
with which Mercury cut off the head of Argus 
(fedcato erne, Ovid, Met, i, 718 ; harpen Cyllenida, 
Lucan, ix. 662 — 667). Perseus, having received 
the same weapon from Mercury, or, according to 
other authorities, from Vulcan, used it to decapi- 
tate Medusa and to slay the sea-raonster. (Apollod. 
ii. 4 ; Eratosth, Caiusfer. 22 ; Ovid, JMeL iv, 666, 
720, 727, v, 68 ; Bnmck, iii. 157.) From 
the passages now referred to, we may conclude that 
the falchion was a weapon of the most remote 
antiquity ; that it was girt like a dagger upon the 
waist ; that it was held in the hand l)y a short 
hilt ; and that, as it was in fact a dagger or slmrj)- 
pointed blade, with a proper falx projecting from 
one side, it was thrust into the fresh up to this 
lateral curvature (eiirvo tmus ahdidit hamo). In 
the following woodcut, four examples are selected 
from works of ancient art to illustrate its form. 
One of the four cameos hero copie<l represents 
Perseus with the falchion in his right hand, and 
the head of Medusa in his left. The two smaller 
figures are heads of Saturn with the falx in its 
original form ; and the fourth cameo, representing 
the same divinity at full length, was probably en- 
graved in Italy at a later period than the others, 
but early enough to prove that the scythe was in 
use among the Romans, whilst it ilhtstrates the 
adapUtion of the symbols of Saturn (Kpdvos ; 
swea? fdetfer, Ovid, Past, v, 627, in Xbin, 216) 
for tho pttrpose of personifying Time (Xpdpos). 

If we imagine the weapon which has now been 
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d(^scrn>c(l to he attached to the end of a pole, it 
would assume the form and he applicuhlo to all the 
purpost'K of the modern halhort. Such must have 
been the affnares falniti used hy the Romans at 
the sie^m of Amhracia. (Liv. xxxviii, 5 ; com])nrc 
(laes. IMl Gall, vii. 2’2, 80 ; Q. Cart. iv. LO.) 
Sometimes the iroji head was so larj^c as to he 
fastened, instead <*f the rani’s bead, to a wooden 
beam, and worked h;y men under a testudo. 
(Veget. iv. 14.) 

Lastly, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Modes, 
and Syrians in Asia (Xen. ('yrop, vi. 1,2, 
Amih, i. «*; Diod. ii. 5, xvii. 53; Polyl). v. 
53 ; Q. Curt. iv. 0, 12, 13 ; GeU. v. 5 ; 2 Macc. 
xiii. 2 ; Veget. iii, 24 ; Liv. xxxvii. 41), and the 
fJauls and Britons in Europe [Covinus], made 
tlnmiselvcs formidable on the fmld of battle by the 
use of cluiriots with scythes, fixed at right angles 
{kh vKiyiop) to the axle and turned downwards; 
or inserted paralhd to the axle into the felly of Bie 
wheel, so as to rcvolvi*, when the chariot was 
)mt in motion, with more than thrice the velocity 
of the chariot itself ; and somidimes also projecting 
from the extremities of the axle, [J, Y.] 

EAMFLIA. This word contains the same 
<dement as ‘Mamulus,” which is said to he the 
same as the Osean fmmil orfamely which signified 
‘‘servus.” d’ho conjecture that it contains the 
same element as the Grech and is the 

same as 5 /a or a/t, is specious, hut somewhat doubt- 
ful. In its widest sense Familia comprehends all | 
that is sulijccted to the will of an individual, who 
is sui juris, botli free persons, slaves, and objects 
of property. In this sense it corresponds to the 
Greek oTfcosiind oma. But the word has various 
nurrowiT sign ideations (familiae — appellatio et in 
re );5 et in personas didueitur. Dig. 50. tit. Id. s. 105. 
§ i ). in the third kind of K^stamentary disposi- 
tion mentioned hy Oaitis (il 102), the word 
familia ” is explained hy the c(|nivalcnt patri- 
mottium;’’ and the person who received thejamilia 
from the testator (gui a testatore ^familiain ac- 
cipiidmt mancipio) was called familiao emptor.” 
And in the formula adopted hy tlm ‘^familiao 
emptor,’^ when he took the testator’s familia by a 
fictitious sale, his words were j Familkm po- 
cuniamqiic tuam endo mandatam tutalom custodo* 
hmique meinn recipio,” Slg, 

In the passage of the Twelve Tables which dc* 
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dares that in default of any hercs suus, the pro- 
perty of the intestate shall go to the next agiiatus, 
the word “ faiiulia ” signifies the property only : 

“ Agnatus proximus familiam liabeto.” In the 
same section in which Ulpian {Fray. tit. 20. 1) 
quotes this passage from the Tuelve Tables, lie 
explains agnnti to he cognati virilis sexiis per 
mares desccii dentes ejusdem familiae,” where the 
word ‘‘ familia ” comprehends only persons. (Dig. 
50. tit. 16. s. 195 ; 10. tit. 2.) 

The word “■ familia ” sometimes signifies only 
“ persons,” that is, all those who are in the power 
of a paterfamilias, such as his sons 
daughters, giaiidchildren, and slaves, who are strictly 
objects of dominium, hut arc also in a sense objects 
of potestas. In another sense “ familia ” signifies 
only the free persons who arc in the power of a 
paterfamilias ; and, in a more extended sense of 
this kind, all those who are agnati, that is. all 
who are sprung from a common ancestor, and 
would be in his power if he were living. With 
this sense of familia is connected the status fann-' 
hac, by virtue of which a iierson belonged to a 
particular familia, and there ity had a capacity for 
certain rights which only the imnuhcrs of the 
familia could claim. A person wdio changed this 
st.itus, ceased to belong to the familia, and sus- 
tained a capitis dimiuutio minima. [AiiurWO; 
CAi’ur.l Members of the same family wcni 
‘^faniiliares and hence fainiliaris came to signify 
an intimate friend. Slaves who belonged to the 
same familia were called, with respect to this re- 
lation, famiiiaivH, Generally, ‘"fainiliaris ” might 
signify any thing relating to a familia. 

Sometimes “ familia” is ined to signify only tho 
slaves belonging to a person (Cic. ml Fani. xiv. 4, 
ad Quint. Fr. ii. Cj; or to a body of persons 
(iwV/ws), in which sense they are sometimes op- 
posed to Hhcrti (Cic. Jirut. 22), where the true 
reading is “ liberti.” (Cic. ud Fam, i, 3.) 

Idle word familia is also applied (improperly) to 
sects of philosophers, and to a body of gladiators : in 
the latter sense with less impropriety. In a sense 
still less exact, it is sometimes applied to signify a 
living, a man’s means of subsistence, (Ter. llemton. 
V, 36.) 

A iiaterfamilias and a matcrfamilias were re- 
spectively a Roman citizen w^ho was sui juxis, and 
his wife in inarm. (Cic. 7hp. 3 ; comp, Ulp. Fray. 
iv, I, aud Becking, Jndit. i* pp. 217, 229.) A 
filhisfamilias and a filiafamilias were a son and 
daughter in the power of a paterfamilias. I’he 
familia of a paterfamilias, in its widest sense, 
comprehended fill his agnati ; the extent of ■which 
term, and its legal import, are cxplairu‘d under 
CoONATi. The relation of familia and gens is 
explained under Gknk. 

The notion of Familia as a natural relation con- 
sists of Marriage, tlie Patrla I’otestas, and Cognatio 
(kinnhip). But Positive Law can fashion other 
relations after the typo of these natural relations. 
Of these artificial family relatione the Roman law 
had five, which are ns follow;-— (1) Manu®, or 
the strict marriage relation between the luigband 
and wife ; (2) iiervltue, or the relation of master 
and slave ; (3) Patronatus, or the relation^ of 
former master to former slave i (4) Mwcipil 
(sittsa, or that intermediate state between servitip 
and llbortois, which characterised a child who was 
mancipaied by his father 
Tutola and Cnratio, tha oingin of witkii-ihtwt-ha 
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traced to tlie Patria Pote&tas. These relations are 
treated under their appropriate heads. 

The doctiiiic of representation, as ajiplied to the 
acf[uisitioii of property, is connected with the doc- 
trine of tlic relations of fauiilia ; hut heiiig liiiiited 
with reference to potestas, man us, and inancipiuin, 
it is not co-extensive nor identical with the rela- 
tions of fauiilia. Legal capacitj^ is also connected 
with the relations of familia, though not identical 
with, hut rather distinct from them. _ The notions 
of liberi and servi, sui juris and alieni, are com- 
prised in the ahovc-mentioncd relations of familia. 
The distinctions of Cues, Latini, Peregrini, ^are 
entirely unconnected with the relations of familnu 
Some of the relations of lamilia have no effect on 
legal capacity, for instance, marriage as such. That 
family relationship which has an influence on legal 
capacity, is the Patria l^otestas, in connection 
with which the legal incapacities of filiasfamilias, 
fihafamilias, and a wife in inanii, may he most 
appropriately considered. _ (Savigny, S?/siem des 
hmtiyan Horn* liechts^ vol. i. pp. 345, &.C., 35G, A,c. 
vol. il Berlin, 1040 ; Becking, lubMioncji, vol. i. 
p. 213, &c.) L.] 

FAMPLTAE ERCISCUNDAE ACTIO. 


Every hercs, who had full power of disposition 
over his property, was entitled to a division of the 
hereditas, unless the testator hud declared, or the 
co-heredes had agreed, that it should remain in 
common for a fixed time. Ttie division could he 
made hy agreement among the. co-heredcs ; hut in 
case they could not agree, the division wa.s made hy 
a judex. For this purjiosc every heres had against 
each of his co-h credos an actio familiac erciscundae, 
which, like the actiones comnnmi dividundo, and 
ffnium regmidarixm, was of the class of Alixtae 
Actiones, or, as they were sometimes called, T)u- 
jilioia Judicia, hecaiise, as in thefamiluio erciscundae 
judicium, each heres was both plaintiff and defend- 
ant (actor and reus) ; though he who hroiigdit the 
actio and claimed a judicium (ad judicium provo^ 
cavil) was propi'i’ly the actor. A heres, either ex 
t(‘stamento or ah intestate, might bring this action. 
All the heredes were liable to the honorum collatio 
[ Bonoetjm Collatio], that is, hound to allow, in 
taking the account of the property, what they had 
reciHved from the testator in his lifetime, as part of 
their share of the hereditas, at least so far as they 
had been enriched hy such donatioiiH. 

This action was given hy the Twelve Tables. 
The word Familia here signifies the “ jiropiTty,’^ 
as explained in the previous article, and is equiva- 
lent to liereditas. 

The moaning and origin of the verb ere, ucere^ 
or //.ero, have been a subject of some dis- 
pute. It k, howevorj, certain that the wortl mimis 
‘‘ division.” (Big. 10. tit, 2 ; Cic. J)e Orat i. 
5(), Pro Cmma^ c. 7; Apul. Mot. ix. p. 210, 
Bipont) I O* L.] 

FAMO'SI LIBELLI. [Libellus.] 
FANUM. [TEMnnuM.] 

FATIREBM. [MATBiMomuM.] 

FARTOR ((riTcoTfis), was a slave who fattened 
]>oultry. (Colum. viii. 7 ; Hor. Sat ii. 3, 228 ; 
Plant. True. i. 2. IL) Bonatus (ad Termt PJm. 
31 . 2. 20) says that the name was given to a 
maker of sausages ; but compare Becker, GaUm, 
vol. ii, p. 100. 

The name of fartores or crammers was also 
given to the nomenclatores, who accompanied the 
candidates for the public offices at Home, and gave 
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them the names of such persons as they might 
meet. (Festus, s. v. Fartores.) 

FAS. [Fasti ; Jus.] 

FASCES, were rods hound in the form of a 
bundle, and containing an axe (seem is) in the 
middle, tlie iron of which projected Irom them. 
These rods were carried bylictors before the supe- 
rior magistrates at Rome, and are often represented 
on the reverse of consular coins. (S])anh. De 
Pracst. el TJsu Numism. vol ii. pp. 88, 91.) The 
following woodcuts give the reverses of four con- 
sular coins ; in the first of which we see the lictors 
carrying the fasces on their shoulders ; in the 
second, two fasces, and between them a sella 
cumlis ; in the third, two fasces crowned, with 
the consul standing between them ; and in the 
fourth, the same, only with no crowns around the 
fasces. 



The next two woodcuts, which arc taken from 
the consular coins of C. Norbaims, contain in ad- 
dition to the fasces — the one a spica and caduceus, 
and the olbet a spica, caduceus, and prora. 



The fasces appear to have been usually made of 
birch (hetulla., Plin.//, A. xvi. 30), but sometimes 
also of the twigs of the elm. (Plaut. Asin. iii. 2, 
29, ii. 3. 74.) They tiro said to have been de- 
rived from Vetulonia, a city of Etnirim (Sil Ttal 
viii. 485 ; compare Liv. i. 8.) Twelve were carried 
before each of the kings by twelve lictors i; and 
on the expulsion of the Tarquins, one of the con- 
suls was preceded by twelve lictors with the fasces 
and secures, and the other by the same number 
of lictors with the fasces only, or, according to 
some accounts, with crowns round them, (Bionys. 
V. 2.) But P* Valerius Publicola, who gave to 
the people the right of provocatio, ordained that 
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tho socnres should be rcmosed from the fasces, and 
allowed only one of the consuls to he preceded by 
the iictors wliile they W(‘re at Home. (Cic. de 
Jhp. ii. 31 ; Valer. hfax. iv. 3. § 1.) The other 
consul was attended only by a single accensiis 
[ Accensus], When they wcic out of Home, and 
at the head of the army, each of tho consuls re- 
tained the axe in the fasces, and was preceded by 
his own lictors. (IJioiiys* v. li) ; Liv. xxiv. £), 
xxviii. 27.) 

Wiieii the cleceniviri were first appointed, the 
fa>)Ccs were only carried before the one who pre- 
sided for the day (Liv. lii. 33) ; and it was not 
till the second deccmvirate, when they began to 
act 111 a tyrannical manner, that the fasces with 
the axe were cained before each of tho ten. (Liv. 
in. 3fi ) The fasces and secures were, liowe\ei, 
tarried before the dictator even in the city (Li\. 
ii. ] 3) : lie was preceded by 24 Iictors, ami the 
magistcr cMpiituin iiy six. 

The piXK'tors were preceded in the city by two 
lictors with the fusci's (Ceiisoiin. De J)ie jVaial. 
21 ; Cic. ^IpHir. li. 34) ; hut out of Ibmn* and at 
the head of an mniy hy six, with the faeces and 
siH'urcrt, whence they arc called hy the (ireek 
wriU*rs crrparTjyol fc|a7r€A€/cets\ (Appiun, Spr. 3o; 
ihhjh. ii. 2*i. § h, iii. 40. § 0, 100. § <>.) 1’Iie 
procoiibiils also were allowi'd, in the time of I Hpiaii;, 
six faHC(‘H. (Dig. 3. tit. 10. s. H.) ’3'hc triinmoH 
of the plelis, the mulilcB and <|uaestorH, Iiad no 
lictors in the city (1*1 iit Quwht. Horn. 31 ; (iell. 
xiii. 12) ; but in the provinces thci f[uaestors were 
piTiuitted to have the fasces. (CUc. Pru Phmc, 

'I'lie lictors curried the fasces on their shoulders, 
fiH is seen in the cum of Hrutui given ahove ; and 
M hen ail mforior magistrate met one who was ' 
liigiier in rank, the lictors lowered their fasces to ; 
him, 'J'his was dune by Valerius Publicola, when ^ 
be addrehsi'd the people (Cic. <U\ Jiep. ii. 31 ; Juiv, 
ii. 7 ; Valer. Mux. iv. 1. § 1) ; and hence came 
the (‘xpn'Hsion mhmUtcre fmees in the sense of to 
yield, lo confess one’s self inferior to another. (Cic. 
Hi'ut, 3.) 

WTum a. general had gained a victory, and had 
hecn saluteil as Imperator hy his stiUliers, his 
hiwes wi‘re always crowmul with laurel. (Cic, <(<1 
JU, Till 3. § 5, de J)iv, i. 23 ; Cues. Bell. Civ. 
iih7I.) 

FASCIA (rarnfa), dim. FASCIOLA, a band 
or fillet of cloth, worn, 1. round the head as an 
misigu of royalty (Sueton. JuL 73) [1)jai>kma ; 
woodcut to 3<b\Lx] ; 2. by wonuni over the breast 
(Ovid, IM Jri, AmuL iii. 322 ; Propert. i\, 10. 
43 ; FmcM J^edondu^ 3\Iart. xiv. 134) [Stuo- 
pinUM] : 3. round the legs and feet, especially 
hy women (see the woodcut nmbn* tho article 
Liura). Cicero reproached Clodius for wearing 
fasinae upon his feet, and tlie Calauticn, a female 
ormniieiJt, upon his head ((fp> Mm. Mure* xiv. 2). 
Afterwards, when the toga iiad fallen into disuse, 
and the shorter pallium was worn in its stead, 
so that the legs were naked and 
irumks became common even witli the male sex. 
(Oor. m* ii. A 2BB ; VaL Max. vi. 2. § 7 ; Grab 
B3B*) The emperor Alexander Baverws 
(Lamprid, Ak»* h*m. 40) always nwd them, even 
although, when in town, ho worn the toga. Quin- 
tilian, nevarthelosa, niserts that the ^option of 
them could only he exenaed on tho plea of infim 
health, {Jml Or* xi. 3.) Whito feseiae; worn 
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by men (Val Max./, e. ; Phaed. v. 7. 37), were a 
sign of extraordinary rehnement in dress : the 
mode of cleaning them war, by rubbing them -with 
a ivliite tenacious earth, resembling our pipe-clay 
(JliseioG ereitdac, Cic. ad Alt. ii. 3). The liner 
fasciae, worn by ladit's, were purple. (Cic. de 
Ilarzisp. IksjK 21.) The bandages wound about 
the legs, as shown in the illuminations of ancient 
MSS., prove that the Homan usage was geiieially 
adopted in Europe during tlie middle ages. 

On the use of fasciae in the nursing of children 
(Plant. True. v. 13) see Incunabula. [J. Y.] 

FAbSClA (ratyia), hi architecture, signifies (hy 
an obvious analogy with the ordinary meaning of 
j the word) any long fiat surface of wood, stone, or 
I inaible, such as the band which divides the aiebi- 
trave from the fncKC in the 3.)oric order, and tiic 
surfaces into wliich the architrave itself is divided 
in the Ionic and Coiinthian ordiu's, (See Kplsty- 
LiUM, and the cuts undei Columna.) [P. S,] 

FA'SCINUAI (0(ia Kavict)^ fascmation, enchant- 
ment. The belief that some ])eisons had the 
ptiwer of injuring otluTs Ijy tludr looks, was as 
prevalent among the <ire<-ks and Romans as it is 
among th(‘ supcrstitimis in modem timos. The 
ixfifiaKphs ^dofcavos., or m7 eye, is frcijiiently nnm- 
tioned by ancient wrlteis. (Alcipbr. Dp, i. 1.5 ; 
UAloih iii. 7 ; compare Plm. //. A''. YiL2,) 

Plutarch, in iins Symposium (v. 7), has a sepai'ate 
chapter TTcpl rwv Kara^aoicalyur X^yopclpcoy^ ml 
fidtimmv ?x^LV (/(fiBaAplp* 'j’he evil eye was sup- 
posed to injure children particularly, Imt some- 
! times cattle also; whence Virgil (kti. iii 103) 

: says, 

“ Ncscio quis teneros ociilos mild fascinat agmim.” 

Various amulets were used to avert the influence 
of the evil eye. The most common of these ap- 
pe‘arw to have been the phallus, called by the 
Homans faacinum, which was hung round the 
iieckH of children (iurpieuia re,\ Varr, IMLwtj, Lat* 
vil 37, mi Muller). Pliny (//. A\ xix. 13. g 1) 
also Hays that Dutpim .wV/wk, by wdiich he imnms 
the phallus, were placed in gard<‘ns and on hearths 
as a protection against the fixHcinations of the 
envious; and we learn from Pollux (viil 113) 
that smiths were accustomed to place the same 
figurivs before their forges with the same design. 
Sometimes other objects were employed for this 
purpose. Puisistmtus is said to have hung the 
figure of a kind of grasshopper bt'fore tlie Acro- 
polis a.s a preservative against fascination. (Hcbjch. 
a. a Karraxhrri.) 

Another common mode of averting fascination 
was by spitting into the fiilds of one's own dress. 
(Tlnmer. vl 33 ; ITin, 11* N* xxvili. 7 ; Lucian, 
Niwig. 15. voi iii, p. 253, ed. Reitz.) 

According to Plinj'' (//. M. xxviii. 7), Fascimw 
was the name of a god, who was worshipped imumg 
the Homan sacra by tlie Vestal virgins, and was 
placed under the chariot of tboHO who triumphed 
as a protection against fascination ; hy winch he 
means in all probabijity tlmt tiio pliallus was 
placed under tlie chariot, (M filler, Ardmd. der 
Kun$A § 4^111 *2 ; Bottigi*!, Kkh* Sehr. iii. 

p. Ill ; Ileekor, CharUdm^ voL ii. pp. 103, 23 L) 

FASTI. signifies didm Mw : the epithet 
faMm ia prowriy applied to anything in Mwrdaaio® 
with divine law, and hence those days upon which 
legal bttiittoss might, without impiety {dmpimh),^ 
be tmnsaoted befae the praetor, teohmioaliy 
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denominated fatti dzes^ i. e. lazoful days. Varro 
and Festiis derive directly from fari (Varr. 
de Limj. Lat. vi. 2 ; Fcstus, s. v. FasU)^ while 
Ovid (Fast. i. 47) may he q^uoted in support of 
either etymology. 

The sacred books in which the fasti dies of the 
year were marked, were themselves denominated 
fasti ; the term, however, was employed in an ex- 
tended sense to denote registers of various descrip- 
tions, and many mistfikcs have arisen among com- 
mentators from confounding fasti of different kinds. 
It will be useful, theretbro, to consider separately 
the two great divisions, which have been distin- 
guisbed as FasU S(feri or Fasti Kale7idares^ and 
FasiiAnmles or Fastz nisforici, 

I. Fasti Sacri or Kalendabes. For nearly 
four centuries and a half after the foundation of 
the city a knowledge of the calendar was possessed 
exclusiveljf hy the priests. One of the pontihces 
regularly proclaimed the appearance of the new 
moon, and at the same time announced the period 
which would intervene between the Kalends and 
the Nones. On the Nones the country people 
assembled for the purpose of learning from the Rex 
Sacrorum the various festivals to be celebrated 
during the month, and the days on which they 
would fall. ( Macro!), i. 15.) In like manner all 
who wished to go to law were obliged to imiuire of 
the privileged few on what day they might bring 
their suit, and received the reply as if from the lips 
of an astrologer. (Cic. Pro 11.) The whole 

of this lore, so long a source of power and profit, 
and therefore jealously enveloped in mystery, was 
at length made public by a certain Cn. Flavius, 
scribe to App. Claudius Caccus (Liv. ix. 46 ; 
Plim ri. iV. xxxiii. 1 ; Gell. vi. 9 ; Tab Max. ii. 
5), who, having gained access to the pontifical 
hooka, copied out all the requisite information, and 
exhibited it in the forum for the use of the people 
at large. From this time forward such tables be- 
came common, and were known by the name of 
Fasti. They usually contained an enumeration of 
the mouths and days of the year ; the Nones, Ides, 
Nundinae, Dies l^n&ti, Nehisti, Comitiales, Atri, 
See. [Calendarium], together with the different 
festivals, were marked in their proper places : as- 
tronomical observations on the risings and settings 
of tlie fixed stars, and the commencement of the 
seasons were frequently inserted, and sometimes 
brief notices annexed u'garding the introduction 
and signification of cfTtain rites, the dedication of 
temples, glorioau victories, and terrible disasters. 
In later times it bocamo common to pay homage 
to the members of the imperial family by noting 
down their exploits and honours in the calendar, a 
species of flattery with which Antonius is charged 
by Cicero {Philipp, il B4. See also Tacit Ann, 
I 15 ). ^ 

It will be seen from the above description that 
these fmti closely resembled a modem fdmanac 
{Jt’mlormn Ubri appdIxMiur totius m%i deszyrtpde. 
Festus) ; and the celebrated work of Ovid may bo 
considered as a poetical Tmt-hoah or Compmwti 
io the Ahmnae.^ having been composed to illustrate 
the Fasti published by Julius Caesar, who re- 
modelled the Eoman year. All the more remark- 
able epochs are examined in succession, the origin 
of the different festivals explained, the various 
ceremonies described, the legends connected with 
the principal constellations narrated, and, many 
curious discussions interwoven upon subjects likely 
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to prove interesting to liis couiitiymen ; the whole 
being seasoned with fre<|nciit allusions to the 
glories of the Julian line. 

Several specimens of fasti.^ more or less perfect, 
on stone and marble, have been discovered at dif- 
ferent times in different places, none of them, how- 
ever, older than the age of Augustus. The most 
remarkable, though one of the least entire, is that 
known as the Kulendarium Fraoicstbmm or P'usti 
Verriani. Suetonius, in his short treatise on dis- 
tinguished grammarians, tells us that a statue of 
Verrius Flaccus, preceptor to the grandsons of 
Augustus, stood in the lower part of the forum 
of his native town, Praeneste, opposite to the 
Hemicydium.^ on which he had exhibited to public 
view the fasti, arranged by himself, and cngra\ed 
on marble slabs. In the year 1770 the reinains 
of a circular building were discovered in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the modern Palestrina, to- 
gether with several fragments of marble tablets, 
which were soon recognised as forming part of an 
ancient calendar ; and upon further examination 
no doubt was entertained by the learned that 
these were the very fasti of Verrius described by 
Suetonius. An Italian antiquary, named Foggini, 
continued the excavations, collected and ariaiiged 
the scattered morsels with great patience and 
skill ; and in this manner the months of January , 
March, April, and December, to which a very 
small portion of February was afterwards added, 
were recovered ; and, alfclioiigli much defaced and 
mutilated, form a very curious and useful monu- 
ment They appear to have eniliraced much in- 
formation concerning the festivals, and a careful 
detail of the honours bestowed upon, and tlie 
triumphs achievcil by, Julius, Augustus, and Ti- 
berius. The publication of Foggini contains not 
only an account of this particular discovery, but 
also the complete fasti of the Roman year, so far 
as such a compilation can be extracted from the 
ancient calendars now extant. Of these ho enu- 
merates edeven, the names being derived cither 
from the places where they were found, or from 
the family who possessed them when they first be- 
came known to the literary world — 

1 . Calendariim Maffeiorum, which contains the 
twelve mouths complete. 

2. Cal. Frmnestimtm.^ described above. 

3. Cut. Oaprmicoz'um, August and September 
complete. 

4. Cal. Amitominum, fragments of the month 
from May to December, 

5. Ctd. AntuUimm, fragments of the six last 
months. 

6. Cat F.srpdlijzzm.t fragments of May and June. 

7 . Cat FarMsianmn, a few days of February 
and March, 

8. Cat fragments of July, August, 

and September. 

Cai, Venmimm, May and June complete. 

10. Cal. Valiaanum,^ a few clays of March and 

April, 

11. Cat Adi/mum, a few days of July and 

August. 

Some of the above, with others of more recent 
date, are given in the Corpus fmoripthmm of 
Gruter, in the IHh vol. of the Thmmrm Horn, 
JnUqq, of Ornovius, and in other works of a simi- 
lar description ; but the fullest information upon 
all matters connected with the Fasti Sacri is em- 
bodied in the work of Foggini, entitled Fadorum 
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ajinlRwnani a Verrio Flacco ordimitomm Reliquiae^ 
&a Romae, 1770 ; and in Jac. F<m Vaassoi Aid- 
viadvonB. ad Fados Horn, Raeros fmgmenta^ Tiaj, 
ad Rhen. 1705: to which add Ideler’s Handbuch 
der Maihematischen wid Tcchnisclieii Chro/mloyie, 
Berlin, 1826. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, we may 
make mention of a curious relic, the antiquity of 
which has been called in question \\ithoiit good 
cause, the Caleiidarimn Rnsticnm FamesKi'/iuiii. 
This Rural Almanac is cut upon four sides of a 
cu])e, each face being divided into three columns, 
and each column including a month. At the top 
of the column is carved the appropriate sign of the 
zodiac ; then follows the name of the month, the 
number of tlic days, tlie position of the nones, the 
length of the day and night, the name of the sign 
through which the sun passes, the god under 
wliosc protection the mouth was placed, the various 
agricultural operations to he iierlormed, and a list 
ol the principal festivals. Take May as an ex- 
ample ; — ' 

WENSIS 
lUAlVS 
DIES- XX xr. 

NOX. SKPTIM. 

DIEvS. HOH, XimS. 

NOX. II OR. VIIILS. 
hOL. TAVno. 

TVTKEA. Arotinx, 

SEOKT. RVNEANT. 

OVKH. TONDENT. 

LANA. LA VAT VII. 

IVVENCI DOM A NT. 

VICE A* PABVL. 

EEOATVR. 

8E(jETEH 

LVMTIIANTVR. 

HACRVM. MKRCVll. 
i'/r. FLORAE, 

(See the enmnunitary of hlorcelli in his Ogem 
Fpiuraphiea^ vol, i. 77.) 

II. Fa.sti Annaleh or ITlstorici, Ohronieles 
such UH th<! Avnaftis containing tlic names 

of the chief magihtrateH for each year, and a short 
account of the most remarkable events noted down 
opposite to tlie days on which tln-y occurred, 
were, from the resemhlance which they boro in 
amuigenumt to tlio sacred calendars, denominated 
fmti ; and hence tliis word in used, especially 
by tlic poets, in the general sense of huturknl \ 
rmmk. (Horat. i 3. 112, Cam, iv, 13. 
13, ill 17. 7.) 

In prose writers fasti is commonly eniployi'd as 
the technical term for the registens of consuls, 
{lictatofs, ciMiHors, and other magistrates, which 
f(»nned part of the public archivtu (Liv. ix, IB ; 
Cie, ,/Vo Si’M. 1 4 ; compare (he. Philipp, xiit. 
12 ; Tacit. iii. 17, 18.) Again, when Cicero 
rmnarks in the famous epistle, to liucceius {Ad, 
Faifim v. 12), Ktenim onlo ille annaliuin incdio- 
criicr iioa retinet quasi enumeratione fastonnu,” 
he means that the regular succession of oveuts 
meagrely detailed ia chronicles fixed the attmition 
l')Ut feebly, and was little more intorcsting thmi a 
mere catalogue of namis. (Compare Ad AU. iv. B.) 

A most important specimen Qt/Mi belonging to 
this class, executed probably at the beginning of 
the reign of Tiberius, law been partially prusemd. 
In the year 1547, wveml fragments of marble 
tablets were discovered In excavating the Eomaix 
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fonim, and were found to contain a iifct of consuls 
dictators with their masters of horse, censors witli 
the lustra which they closed, timniphs and ova- 
tions, all arranged in regular succes.sion according 
to the years of the Catouian era. These had evi- 
dently extended from the ex|nilsion of the kings 
to the death of Augustus, and altliough defective 
in many places, have proved of the greativst value 
in chronology. The different pieces were collected 
and arranged under the inspection of Cardinal 
Alexander Famese, and deposited in the Capitol, 
where they still remain. From this circumstance 
they are generally distinguished as tlic Fasti 
Cu] dial mi. In the years 1817 and 1818, two 

other fragments of the same marble tablets were 
ch.scovercd m the course of a new excavation in 
the Forum. A fac-simile of them was published 
at Milan, by Bnrgh<*si, in 1818. [ W. R.] 

FASITTilUM (deroy, deVee^ua), literally, a 
sJ<)p(\ in aichitectiire a pt’dimod^ is the triangle 
whidi Minnounts each end of a rectangular build- 
iag, ami which, iu iael, lepreseiits tlie gable end of 
the root. (See woodcut, p. 87.) It is composed 
of throe sets of niuuldiiig.s (forming respectively tiio 
Imrizont.il base and the sloping sides of the triaiigh*, 
and r<‘pres(‘ntmg the timb(‘r framing of the roof), 
and of a Hat stiriace (mclosi'd by them, which covers 
the ■vacant spaee of tlio roof, and which, from its 
reaeniblauce to a membra, no stretched upon the 
triangular frame, is called irjmpiumm, (Vitruv. 
iii. .3.) Thi.s Hat surface was generally ornamented 
with sculpture ; oiiginally, in the early temples of 
Zeus, with a simple eagle as a symbol of the god 
(Find. (Jlgmp. xiii. 28, and Rchol. ud /oc.), aii in- 
stance of which is afforded by the coin represented 
in the following woodcut (B(*ger. Antiq, 



p, 6), whence the Greek name derdy which was at 
first applied to the tjpiijnuiuw and afterwards to 
the whole pediment; and in after times with elabo- 
rate sculptures in liigh relief, such as those in the 
pediments of the Farthenon, the fragments of whieii 
arc ainongtho Klgln marbles in ilnTiritish Museum; 
where alno may be seem a fuil-Mzed mode! of the 
pedimeiitH of the tmuple of Zeus Ihinhelhmliis, at 
Aegina, with casts of the statues in tlumi, restored. 
Most of the celebrated Greek tenijdfts were simi- 
larly adorned. (Hce Fans. i. 24. § 5, il 7. § 3, 
V. 10. 512, ix. 11. §4 ; Aristoph. A«.v, 1110.) 
IVrra-cotta figures were applied in a similar wimmcr 
by the Romans in the »*arly ages, (Cic. IJimh 
i 10 ; Vitruv. 1112 ; Him //» AC xxxv. 12, s. 43, 
46, xxxvl 2.) 

I The dwelling-houses of the Eomims had no gable 
I ends 5 comot|uuiitly, when the word m applm to 
thorn (Cic. tid Q,* Fr, iii, L 4 j Ym, 

\ viil 401), it is nut in. iti strictly ieelmi» 

bi*t the roof fimply, and is to 'bo under- 

; fttood of owe wMch rwei to' aw apox distin^ished 
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from a flat one, or sometimes it may refer to tlie 
pediment of a portico attached to the front of a man- 
sion, as when the Homans decreed to Caesar the 
liberty of erecting a fastigiuni to his house (Cic. 
PhiLii. 43 ; Floras, iv. 2 ; Pint. Cties, 81 ; comp. 
Acroterium), that is, a portico and pediment 
towards the street like that of a temple. [A. R.] 
FAUCES. [Dojvius, p. 428, a.] 

FAX (<pap6s\ a torch. The descnptions of 
poets and mythologists, and the works of ancient 
art, represent the torch as carried by Diana, Ceres, 
Jlellona, Hymen (woodcut, p. 238), Phosphorus, 
by females 'in Bacchanalian processions (p. 288), 
and, in an inverted position, by Sleep and Death. 
Ill the annexed woodcut, the female figure in the 
middle is copied from a fictile vase. The winged 
ligure on the left hand, asleep and leaning on a 
torch, is from a funeral monument at Rome : the 
word ‘‘ Somnus” is inscribed beside it. The other 
winged figure, also with the torch inverted, is 
taken from an antique gem, and represents Cupid 
under the character of Averipws (Serv. tn Vtrg. Aen. 
iv. 520) or “ Lethacus Amor” (0\id, Rem.Aimr. 
555). In ancient marbles the torch is sometimes 
more ornamented than in the examples now pro- 



duced ; but it appi'ars to lie fonned of wooden 
staves or twigs, either bound by a rojio drawn 
wund them in a spiral form, as in the above middle 
figure, or surrounded by circular bands at equal 
distances, as in the two exterior figures. The iii- 
aide of the torch may he supposed to liave been 
filled with flax, tow, or otlier vegetable fibres, the 
ivhole being abundantly impregnated with pitcli, 
rosin, wax, oil, and other inilainmablo substfuices. 
As the principal use of torches was to give ligdit to 
those who went abroad after sunset, tbo portion of 
the Roman day immediately succeeding sun-set 
■was called fm or prima fw, (Uell iii. 2 ; Ma- 
crob. SuL i- 2.) Torcbes, as now described, ap- 
pear to have been more common among the Romans 
than tbc Greeks. The use of torcbes after siin-set, 
and the practice of celebrating tiiarriagcs at that 
time, probably led to the consideration of tbe torch 
as one of the necessary accompauiments and sym- 
bols of marriage. Among the Romans the fax 
mptiaUs (Cic.jr>ro Clwnt. 6), liaving been lighted 
at the parental hearth, was carried before the liridc 
})/ a boy whose parents were alive. (Plaut. Om, i. 
30; Ovid, Mpui.xi, 101 ; Servins, m Virg, IM. 
viii. 20 ; Flin. II N* xvi. 18 ; Festus, s, v. Pa>* 
ftimi) The torch was also carried at funerals (/w 
m'pukkmliSy Ovid, IJpkL ll 120j, both because 
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these were often nocturnal ceremonies, and because 
It was used to set fire to the pile. Hence the ex- 
pression of Propertius (iv. 12. 4G), “ Vivimus m- 
signes inter utramque facem,” The torch-hearer 
turned away his face from the pile in setting it on 
fire. (Virg Am. vi. 224.) [J. Y.] 

FEBRUUM. [Lupercalia.] 

FECIil'LES. [Fetiales] 

FEMINA'^LTA, were worn in winter by Augus- 
tus Caesar, who was very susceptible of cold. 
(Siieton. Attg. 82.) Casauhon supposes tliem to 
have been bandages or fillets [Fascia] wound 
about the thighs ; it seems more probable that they 
were breeches resembling ours, since gannents for 
the thighs {r^pipiipia) were worn hy the Roman 
horsemen (Arrian, Tad. p. 14, cd. Blanc.) ; and 
the column of Trajan, the arch of Constantine, and 
other monuments of the same period, present nu- 
merous examples of both horse and foot soldiers 
who wear breeches, closely fitted to the body, and 
never reaebing much below the knees. (See wood- 
cuts, pp. 2, 117, 136.) [J. y.j 

FENESTRA. [Domus, p. 432.] 

FENUS (rti/coy), interest of money. 1. Greek. 
At Athens, Solon, among other reforms, abolished 
the law hy which a creditor was empowered to 
sell or enslave a debtor, and prohibited the lending 
of money upon a person’s own body (eVl rois- 
(rdjpaat p-pdeva Pint. Sol. c. 15). No 

otlier restiiction, we are told, was introduced by 
him, and the rate of inhwst was left to tbe dis- 
cretion of the lender (tJ) apyvpioy ardatpov ehuL 
i(p* oiroacp dv ^ovXprai 6 5apef(wz/, Lys. in Thcom.. 
p. 117). The only case m wdnch the rate was 
prescribed by law, was in the event of a man sepa- 
rating from his lawful wife, and not refunding the 
dowry he had received with her. Her trustees or 
guardians (ol /ciipzoi) could in that case proceed 
against him for the principal, with lawful interest 
at the rate of 18 per cent. [Dos (Greek).] 

Any rate might be expressed or represented in 
two different ways : (1.) by the number of oboli 
or drachmae paid by the month for every mina ; 
(2) hy the part of the principal (rh dpxcuov or 
K€(pdKaiov) paid as interest either annually or for 
the whole period of the loan. According to the 
former mctliod, which was generally used when 
money was lent upon real security (rd/coi eyyvoi 
or tyyeioi), different rates were expresst'd as fol- 
lows: — 10 per cent, by eVi ttcVtc o§oAo?v, i. e, 
5 oboli per month fur every mina, or GO oholi a 
year=]6 drachmae™ of a mina. Bimilarl}'', 

12 per cent, by ^rl ^paxPV per month. 

16 p(‘r emit. „ <^7r’ ofcrd) oSoKoTs „ 

18 per cent. „ Ir’ i€o\o7s „ 

24 per emit. „ iirl Sv<rl ^paxpeus „ 

36 per cent, „ irl rpiffl hpaxptus „ 

5 per cent, „ 4vlrpir<p ppioioXitpi-pmhtihly, 

Another method was generally adopted in 
cases of bottomry, where money was lent upon the 
ship’s cargo or freightage (4tt\ vaiiKip) or the 
ship itself, for a specified time, commonly that of 
the voyage. By this method the following rates 
were thus represented. 

10 per cent, by rdmi irndinaroiy i. e. interest at 
the rate of a tenth ; 12|-, IGf, 20, 33|-, by rd/toi 
Mydooi.^ ivlmpvrpi, and ivirpitoi^ re- 

spectively. So that, as BGclch (PuH. Mmmmg of 
pp. 123, 124, 2nd ed.) remarks, tbo tokos 
is equal to tbe iv\ o^oKots ; 
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ilie roK09 inrSySoos =the cttI dpaxfJ-f) ncai’lj'*. 

„ 5 , e(pe/cro9 = eV' vnr^ 6§o\o7s „ 

„ ,, €7rt7r6fi7rT0s=: 5 , eTr' iwea 6€oXo7s „ 

„ „ emrpLTO^ = „ ini rpial dpaxf^a7s „ 

These nearly corresponding expressions are not 
to be considered as identical, however closely the 
rates indicated by them may approach each other 
in value ; although in the age of Justinian, as 
Ealnmsius (de M. U.) observes, the t6ko$ iniySoos 
or 12^ per cent, was confounded with the cf/i~ 
iesimue, which is exactly equal to the interest at a 
drachma or 12 per cent. 

The rates, above explained, frequently occur in 
the orators ; the lowest in ordinary use at Athens 
])eing the tSkos eTri^iicaros or 10 per cent., the 
highest the tokos inlrptros or 3.*P|- per c<mt. The 
latter, however, was chiefly confined to cases of 
hottomry, and denot(‘S more than it appears to do, 
as the time of a ship's \oyage was generally less 
than a year. Its near eqiii\alent, the cVl rpial 
dpaxpous or flO p( r ciuit., vas sonu'times exacted 
]iy hankers at Athens. (Eys. /'Vca/. n.) The 
irrl 5/)ax/-q7^ or rate of 1 2 p('r cent., was common 
in the time of DtunostlKUies (r. Aph. p. 020. JO), 
hut apiK'urs to luuc Immui thougiit low. The intcnvst 
of eight oboli or 10 per c(‘iit. occurs in that orator 
(r. Aaus'. p. 12o(). 10) ; and evtm in the age of 
Lysias (n v.. 440) and Isaeus (b. c. 400), nine 
olioli for the miiia, or IB per cent., apjn^ar.s to have 
h(‘en a common rate. (Isaens, do Unpn. Herod . 
p. 20B.) Aeschines also (c. Tinnirch* p. 1 5) speaks 
of mum^y being borrowed on the same terms ; so 
that on the whole we may conclude, that the usual 
rates of inten^st at Athens about the time of De* 
mosthenes varied from 12 to IB per cent. That 
tluy were nearly the same in range, and similarly 
expressed, throughout the rest of (Ircneo, ap- 
pf-urs from the authorities (piot(*d by Boekb. No 
conclusions on the sunject of the general rate of 
interest <‘an he drawn from what we are told of 
tile (‘xuriiitant rates exacted by common usurers | 
(To/co 7 Aih/an, Utonllionos^ iifLcpodapeicrral), Some ; 
of th(‘hu ('rh<‘of)hr. Ch(tmoL b) exacted as much as 
an obolus and a half fier day for each drachma ; 
ami money-lenders and hankers in general, from 
the high profits which they realised, and the se- 
verity with which they exacted their dues, seem 
to have been as impopulor amongst their fellow- 
citizens as Jews and usmx'rs in more modern 
tiim-s. l)(nnoHth(*nes {e. IhwL p, 0BJ), indeed, 
intimates that the fact of a man being a mon<‘y- 
hiider was enough to prejudice him, even in 
court of law, amongst the, Athenians. ^ (Marofl- 
mp ol * KBi^vouiu Tohs dapd^optas*) It is curioua 
also to oliRcrve that Aristotle {Pol. i. 3. ^ 2B) 
objects, on principle, to |mttin|? money out at 
interest {dikoyd>Tara pictdrat ^ oSoXixrrariK’fi)^ 
m h(4ng a piTversion of it from its proper use, as 
a medium of excliange, to an unnatural parpoHe, 
viz, tfie reproduction or incriniHC of itself ; whence, 
he adds, com(‘» the name of interest or rd/cos, as 
being the olfspring (t^ ytyp^p^pop) of a parent 
like itself. 

The arrangoimmt of a loan would of conrBe de- 
pend upon the relation between the borrower ami 
the lender, and the confidence placed by one in the 
oilier. f?^onietimc8 money was lent, e. //. by the 
banker Fasion at Athmjs, without a security, or 
wrltlen bond, or witnesHCH. (l)em. e. yVwoM, 
p. 1 1B5.) But pm(*rally either a giwple acknow 
liHlgiiient (x^ipoypafop) was given by tho bor- 
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rower to the lender [CniROGiiAni um] ; or a 
regular instrument ((Tvyypacf)!)), executed liy b(»th 
parlies and attested by \\itn(\sses, was diqio.sited 
wih a third party, usually a banker. (Dem. c. 
Lacr. p. D27, c. Pknrm. p, OBB. 23.) Witnesses, 
as we might expect, were also present at the pay- 
ment of the moiicj" borrowed. (Id. c. Pnorm. p. b I A. 
27.) The security for a loan was citlier a 
OT tin ipexvpop : the latter was put into the pos- 
session of the lender, the former was merely assured 
to him, and generally, though not always, con- 
sisted of real or immovable jiropeiW, The ipi- 
Xepa, on the contrary, generally consisted of 
movable jiropcrty, such ns goods or slaves, 
(Bfickli, Jhid. p. 12().) At Athens, when land 
wa.s given as .security, or mortgaged (ovala {m6~ 
Xpewy), pillars (opoi or crTfjXai) were set upon 
it, with the debt and the mortgagee's name in- 
.scrihed. Hence an imiiiciimbeK-d estate was 
called an iiemKrop (Ilarpoerat. s. v.) 

In the rest of UiN'Cce there were public book.s of 
d(d>t, like the (i(‘nuan and Scotch r(‘g!st(*rs of 
mortgag(‘H ; hut they are not mentioned as having 
existed at Athens. 

Bottomry (rb pavTU<6p^ r/moL pavriKol^ or 
^nbocns) was con.sidered a matter of so much iin- 
poitane(‘ at Athens, tliat fraud or breach of cmitracl 
in transaction.H coimeeti'd with it was sometimes 
punislu'd with deatli. (Dem, a, Phorm. p. 022. B.) 
In these cases the loans were geiKO'ally made upon 
the cargo shipped, Bometimes on the vessel itscdf, 
and eoinetimea on the money received or due for 
passeiiger.s and freightagt* (tVl rep pauKip). The 
principal otopd Sdoiy, Hnipocrat.) us 

well as the interest, could only he ri'covered in case 
the ship met with no disastiT in her voyage (erw* 
6iicrr}sr^s pedfS^XXnn. a. Zomdh, p. BB3. 1 <»); a clmmo 
to this circefc being generally insi'rtcd in all agree- 
ments of bottomry or vaynml {ivyypa(paL The 
additional risk incurred in loans of tisis diwription 
wa.s compensated for hy a high rate of int(‘re.Ht, 
and the lemlcTs took every precaution against 
negligence or deception on the part of the bt>r- 
rowers ; the latter also were careful to have wit- 
nessr-s pr<‘stmt when the cargo was put on boaixl, 
for tiic purpose of deposing, if necessary, to a 
bam fide sliipping of the required amount of goods. 
(Dem. c, P/mniL p. 1)15. 13). The loan iflsidf 
wa.s cither a dipeterpa erepdirAow, /. e. for a voyiigo 
out, or it was a Sip^terpta hf^por^p^nKavp, i, e, lor 
a voyage out and home. In the former ease the^ 
principal and interest wex’c jiaid at tlio plue(‘ of 
(hsstination, eitiuw to the cnnliior himself, if he 
sailed in tho ship, or to an authorised agent. (Dem. 
0 . Pharm, p. 00.9, 24, and p. 914. 20.) hi the^ 
latter ease the paymmit wa.s made on the return of 
the sliip, and it was sp<‘cialiy provided hi the 
agreement ladween the contracting parties, that 
she. slmnld sail to some specifled pluees only. A 
deviatitm from the terniH of the agreement, in this 
or other ivsptvts, was, accord iug to a (dmwe uwally 
iiiHerted m tho agreement, punishable by a fine of 
twice the amount of the money lout. (Dcm. e. 
/;/o« 7 /, 9 . p, 1294.) Jvloreoyer, if tho goods which 
formed tho original security wero sold, fresh 
articles of tho same value wore to be shipped hi 
tlmir place. (Dem. c. Pkam, p. 909. 26.) Some- 
times also ilm trader (d i^wpof) was himself the 
owner of the vessel (d rawA^poi), whkh in that 
case might iervo as a security for tb# money bor**' 
rowed, (Id. 0 . iA’oftyf# p* 1264 IL) 
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The rate of interest would of course var}" with 
the risks and duration of the yoyage, and therefore 
WG cannot expect to find tliat it was at all fixed. 
Xenophon (de Fee5j/.ih. 7 — 14) speaks of theiifth 
«arid third parts of the capital lent as heing com- 
monly given in hottomiy, referring of course to 
voyages out and home. TJie interest of an eighth 
or 12f per cent., mentioned hy Demosthenes (c* 
Polyol p. 1212), was for money lent on a trireme, 
during a passage from Sestos to Athens, but upon 
condition that she should first go to llierum to 
convoy vessels laden with corn ; the principal and 
interest were to be paid at Athens on her arrival 
there. 

The best illustration of the facts mentioned 
above, is found in a vavruc^ arvyypafp^, given in 
the speech of Demosthenes against Lacritiis, It 
contains the following statement and conditions. 

Two Athenians lent two Phaselitans 3000 
drachmae upon a cargo of 3000 casks of Mendcan 
wine, on which the latter were not to owe anything 
else, or raise any additional loan (ouS’ i'ffiSaj/eia’oy- 
rai). They were to sail from Athens to Monde or 
Scione, where the wine was to he shipped, and 
thence to the Bosporus, with liberty, if they pre- 
ferred it, to continue their voyage on the left side 
of the Black Sea as far as the Borysthencs, and 
then to return to Athens ; the rate of interest 
being fixed at 2*35 drachmae in 1000, or 25 per 
cent, for the whole time of absence. however, 
they did not return to llierum, a port in Bithynia 
close to the Thracian Bosporus (Wolf, ad fj'pL p. 
259), before the early rising of Arcturus, i. e. be- 
fore the 20th of Septemher or thereabouts, when 
navigation began to bo dangerous, they liad to pay 
a higher rate of 30 per cent, on account of the ad- 
ditional risk. The agreement further specified 
that there should he no change of vessel for the 
return cargo, and that if it arrii'cd safe at Atlieiis, 
the loan was to be repaid within twenty days 
afterwards, without any deductions except for loss 
])y payments made to enemies, and for jettisons 
{eyreXhs ^kSoX^s. k. r. A.) made with the 
consent of all on board (ot ord/u7rAoz) ; that till the 
money was repaid, the goods pledged (rh vto- 
icdpem) should be under the control of the 
lenders, and he sold hy them, if payment was not 
made within the a]>pointed time ; that if the sale 
of the goods did nut realise the required amount, 
the lender might raise the remainder by making a 
levy {rrpa^is) upon the property of both or either 
of the traders, just as if they had been cast in a 
suit, and hccame i.e. liad not complied 

with a judgment given against them within the 
time appointed. Another clause in the agri'emcnt 
provides for the contingency of their not entering 
the Pontns ; in that case they were to remain in 
the IDillespont, at the end of July, for ten days 
after the early rising of the dog-star (lirl Kuvt), 
discharge their cargo hi some place 

wh(ire the Athenians had no right of reprisals 
(ovov tp pdp (TvAat Stri roTs ^ ABy)pa.ioi$\ (which 
might be executed unfairly, and would lead to 
retaliations,) and than, on their return to Athens, 
they wore to pay the lower rat© of interest, or 25 
per cent. Lastly, if th,e vessel wore to b© wrecked, 
the cargo was, if possible, to be saved ? and the 
agreement was to bo conclusive on all points. 

From the preceding investigation, it appears that 
the rate of interest amongst the ancient Greeks was 
higher than in modern Europo,> and at liome in the 


age of Cicero. This high rate does not appear to 
have been caused hy any scarcit}'' of money, for the 
rent ot land and houses m Athens and its neigh* 
honrhood was not at all proportional to it. Tims 
Isaeus {de Hayn. Hered. p. 88) says that a house 
at Thriae was let for only 8 per cent, of its value, 
and some houses at Melite and Eleusis for a frac- 
tion more. W e should therefore rather refer it to 
a low state of credit, occasioned by a variety of 
causes, such as the division of Greece into a number 
of petty states, and the constitution and regulation 
of the courts of law, which do not seem to have been 
at all favourable to money’--lenders in enforcing their 
rights. Bdckh assigns as an additional cause “ the 
want of moral principles.” (Bockh, Ibid. pp. 1*23 
— 1 39, 2rid ed.) 

2. Roman. The Latin word for interest, 
otfoenm.^ originally meant any increase, and was 
thence applied, like the Greek rd/coy, to denote the 
interest or increase of money. “ Feniis,” says 
Varro {apvd Gell xvi. 12), “ dictum a fetu et quasi 
a fetnra quadam pecuniae parientis atqne incres- 
centis.” The same root is found in fecund us. 
Fenus was also used for the principal as well as the 
interest. (Tacit. Ann, Pi. 17, xiv. 53.) Another 
term for interest was usurae., generally found in 
the plural, and also impendiicm, on which Varro 
(de Liny. Lat. v. 183, Miiller) remarks, “a cpio 
(pondcre) usnra quod in sortc accedebat, impen- 
dium appellatum.” 

Towards the close of the republic, the inter<*st 
of money became due on the first of every inoutli : 
hence the phrases tristes or ve(ere$ calemlae ami 
ademlarium^ the latter meaning a debt-book or book 
of accounts. The rate of interest was expressed in 
the time of Cicero, and afterwards by means of the 
as and its divisions, according to the following 
table : — 


= 2 2 per cent, 
21 „ 

10 „ 

9 „ 

« 

b' 

5 „ 

4 „ 

2 „ 

1 „ 


Asses usnrae, or one as per month, 
for the use of one hundred ; 

Deunces usurao 
Dextaiites „ 

Dodrantes „ 

Besses „ 

Septimccs „ 

Semisses „ 

Quincuuces „ 

Trientes „ 

Qiiadrantes „ 

Sextjintos „ 

Uiieia© „ 

Instead of the plirase (men tmirae^ a synonyrae 
was used, viic. centeamae Inasmuch as at 

this rate of interest tluTc was paid in a Imndnnl 
months a sum equal to the whole principal llenco 
bifKte oentosimm != 24 per emit., a.wl quate.rmm 
mitosimm «« 48 per cent. So also in the lino ot 
Horace {8at i. 2, 14), Quinas hie capiti mcrcedes 
©xsecat,” we must unchu'stand tpdms centesim<h\ 
OP 80 p(‘r cent., as the sum taken from tlm capital 
WidhiiXit (Hist, of Mom. vol iii, p. 57) Isof opiaion 
that the monthly rat© of the centesimae was of 
foreign origin, and first adopted at Home in the 
time of Sulla. The old yearly rate established by 
the Twelve Tables (b. c. 450) was the moimimi 
fmm. This has been variously interpreted to 
mean, (1) one-twelfth of tho ccritesima paid 
monthly, i. e, one per cent, per annum ; and (2) 
one-twelfth of the principal paid monthly, or a 
hundred per cent, per annum. Niebuhr (I o.) wt 
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futos at leiigtli tlie two opinions ; but it may be 
suiiiciont to observe that one is inconsistent with 
common sense, and the other with the early histoiy 
of the republic. A third and satisfactory opinion 
is as follows: — The imcia was the twelfth part of 
the as, and since the full (12 oz.) copper coinage 
was still ill use at Rome v^hen the Twelve Tables 
became law, the phrase unciarium fenus would he 
a natural expression for interest of one ounce in 
the }>ound ; i. e, a twelfth part of the sum bor- 
rowed, or per cent, not per month, hut per year. 
This rate, if calculated for the old Roman year of 
ten months, would gi\e 10 per cent, for the civil 
year of twelve months, which was in common use 
ill the time of the decemvirs. The analogy of the 
(rrei'k terms t<5/cos, iwirpiros, &c., eonhrms this 
view, wliich, as Nieluihr obsor\ es, is not invalidated 
by the admission, that it supposes a 5 early and not 
a monthly payment oi interest ; fox’ though in the 
later tim(*s of the repuldic interest hccaine due 
every month, there is no trace ot this having been 
the case Ibrmerly. (lb ‘in, U6mii>che 
]). t‘504,) Nor IS it difliciilt to account for the 
change : it proliahly was connected with the modi- 
iications made from time to time in the Roman 
law of debtor ami creditor (such as the abolition of 
}ierHoiial slavery lor debt), the natural idlect of 
which would he to make crrulitors more scrupulous 
in lending money, and more vigilant in exacting 
the interest duo upon it. 

If a di'htor could not pay the principal and in- 
teri'st at the end of the year, In^ used to liorrow 
money from a fresh creditor, to pay oif his old 
(h‘bt. This proceeding was v(Ty froi[uent, and 
called a versum (compare Ter. Pkorm. v. 2. Id), 
a word which Festiis {$. 1 %) thus explains: ‘‘ VersU'- 
ram facerc, mutuam pccuiiiain sumerc, ex eo dic- 
tum est, quod initio qui mutuabantar ab aliis, ut 
aliis solvereiit, veliit verterent crediturem.” It 
amounted to little short of paying compound in- 
terest, or an Anatocismus (innlversariHS^ another 
phrase for which was itsunie remmtiae; e.g. cm-- 
tfsinum mmratm is twedve per cent, compound 
iiihTest, to wliich Cicero {ml Ait. v. 21) opposes 
cmiismuM fcrpciim fvnorc. « 12 per ce.nt. simple 
interest, Tlie following phrases are of common 
occurrence in connection with borrowing and lend- 
ing money at inimyst : — ^Penmiam tqml uUqiivni 
coihmre^ to lend money at interest ; to 

call it in again ; to give security for it ; 

uj}ponere or apprmere pigimrij to give as a pledge or 
mortgage: hence the pun in Catullus {Car, 2U), 

Furi, yillula nostra non ad Austri 

Flatus opposita est, nec ad Favoni : 

Venun ad millia fjuiudecim et ducentos, 

0 ventum horrihilem atque pestileuteiu.” 

The word wowew is also of extmisive use in money 
traasaetioiis. PropiTly it dmiotod the imino of a 
debtor, n^gistered in a banker’s or any other ac- 
count-book ; hence it came to siguily the articles 
of an aceoimt, a debtor, or a debt itself. Thus wo 
have hmmni ffomrn^ a good debt ; minim yhccrc, 
to lend monies (Cic. ud Pam, vil 23), and also to 
borrow money (Id. de. CJf, hi. 14). Moreover, the 
Homans generally discharged debts through the 
agency of a bankit {infhm el dc memm sunplura) 
rather than by a direct personal payment (car arm 
dmuoqud ) ; and or an order or uudorlakiiigfm’ pay- 
ment was given by writing down the sum to bo 
paid, with the receivcFa name tindcnieatli or along- 
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side it (see Bern. e. Calhp. p. 1230), hence came 
the ]>hrases serdmre numnios cdkin\ to promise to 
paj’ (Plaut. Amn. ii. 4. 34) ; rcscribcrc^ to pay ]»a('k, 
of a debtor (Ter. Pkorm. v- 7. 20). So also per- 
scribae, to give a bill or draft (pcrscrlj)fio) on a 
banker for payment, in opposition to payment l^y 
ivady money. (Cic. ad Ait xii. 51, xvi. 2 .) 

The Roman law of debtor and creditor is given 
under Nexum. It is sulHcient to remark her<; that 
the Liciniaii laws [Leges Liciniae], by which 
the grievances of debtors were to a certain extent 
redressed, did not lay any restriction on the rate of 
interest that might be legally demanded ; and it is 
clear from various circumstances that the scarcity ol 
money at Rome after the taking of the city hj the 
(hulls had either l<‘d to the actual abolition of the 
old uncial Kite (nnciarnm Jioius) of tlie IVelve 
Tables, or caused it to fall into disuse. Nine jeans, 
howevtu’, after the passing of these laws (Liv. \ii. 
1()) the rate of the 4'wthe TabUss was re-es- 
tablished, and any higher rate ]>rohibit(“d by the 
hill (rogalio) of the trihiim^b Ihiilius ami Maenius. 
Still thus limitation of the rate of mtorest did not 
enable debtors to ]Kiy the piim-ipal, and what Tacitus 
(Ann. vi. HI) calls tlie/e/a'4rc nudum he<'ameathmt 
so fierious that thegovernnumt thought it nia’essary 
to interfeie, and remedy, if possible, an evil so great 
and inveterate. Accordingly, fourteen years after 
the passing of the Llcinian laws, live conimiKsioners 
were appointed for this purpose under the tide of 
nieiisarii or himkerH. Thew* ojiened their banks in 
the forum, and in tlu' name of the ttfusury oifered 
ready muriey to aii}’ debtor who could giu* security 
(earrre) to the state for it: moreover, they ordw^’d 
that land and cattle should he received in payment 
of debts at a fair valuation, a regulation which 
Caesar adopted hir a similar purpose. (»Sm‘t Jut, 
(’ues. 42.) By tliese means Livy (vii. 21 ) tells 
us that a great aimmrit <if debt was satisfactorily 
liquidated. Five years afterward.^, the hgai rate 
of interest was still further lowawed to the mnuU'- 
ekirmm /emta, or the twenty-fourth part of tlio 
whole sum (ad semuncius redmia mura^ I’ac. Ann* 
■vi,^ l(i) ; iind in B.e. 310 we wad of several usurers 
being punished for a’ violation of the law (Liv. vli, 
2 b), by which they were subjected to a jamulty of 
four times the amount of the loan, (t'ato, de Pn 
Pnd. init.) JBut all ilmse enactments were merely 
palliatives ; the termination and enro of tlm evil 
was something more decisive — neither more nor 
less than a Bpecies of national bankruptcy ' — a 
general abolition of debts or xp^div dvomwi}. Huh 
happened in b. c. 341, a year remarkable for po- 
litical changes of great importance, and was fol- 
lowed up bj' the pawsing of the Clemician lavvs, 
wlncli forbade the taking of usury altogctfier. (Liv, 
vii- 42.) A law like thiH, lunvever, was sure to be 
evmled, and there was a vuTy Rimple way of doing 
BO ; it only alleeted Roman cdtiswms and therefore 
the usurerH granted loans, not in the name of theni- 
fudvcB, but of the Latins ami allies wim wm-o not 
hound by it. (Liv. xtxv, 7.) To prevent thiseva* 
Rion the Fempronian law was pasned (me. 104), 
which plawnl the Latins am! fdlit» on the samo 
footing in respect of lending money aa the full 
Homan citizens. At bwi, after many futile at- 
tempts to prevent the exaetion of interest at any 
rate, and in any &liapc,. the idea wa» abandoned 
altogether, and the contc^sima or 1 2 per cent per 
annum Imcttum the legal and 
Niebuhr, as we have already ebwve 4 ef epi* 
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Tiioii that it was first adopted at Rome in the time 
of Sulla ; but whether it became the legal rate by 
any special enactment, or from general consent, docs 
not appear. Some writers have inferred (Pleinecc. 
iii. 15) that it was first legalised by the edicts of 
the city praetors, an inference drawn from the 
general resemblance between the praetorian and 
proconsular edicts, coupled with the fact that some 
jiroconsular edicts are extant, by which the cente- 
siraa is fixed as the legal rate m procoiisiihir pro- 
vinces, (/y^ edicto trulaiicio cmiti'suna't me obscr- 
vatunim kahai^ Cic. ad Alt. v. 21.) Whether this 
supposition is true or not, it is admitted that the 
ceritesmia or 12 per cent, was the legal rate towards 
the close of the republic, and also under the em- 
perors. Justmian reduced it to G per cent. (Ileinec. 
ill. IG.) 

In cases of fenus nauticiun, however, or bottomry, 
as the risk was the money lender’s, he might de- 
mand any interest he liked while the vessel on 
whicii the money was lent was at sea ; but after she 
reached harbour, and while she was there, no more 
than the usual rate of 12 per cent, on the centcsnna 
could be demanded. 

Justinian made it the legal rate for fenus nnuti- 
cum under idl circum stances. (Ileinec. 1. c.) [K.W.] 

FElUaJA. [Funus.] 

FE'RCULUM (from /er-o), is applied to any 
kind of tray or platform used for carrying anything. 
Thus it is used to signify the tray or frame on which 
several dishes were brought in at once at dinner 
(Petron. 35 ; Plin. II. N. xxviii. 2) ; and hence 
/ercula came to mean the number of courses at 
dinner, and even the dishes themselves. (Suet. 
Awf.li* Serv. Virg. Aen,. i. 637; Juv. i. f)3, 
xi. 64 ; Ilor. Sat. ii. G. 104 ; Mart, iiu 50, ix. 82, 
xi. 31.) 

The fercuhini was also used for carrying the 
images of the gods in the procession of the circus 
(Suet, Jul, 7G) [Circus, p. 287, aj, the ashes of 
the dead in a funeral (Suet. (JaL 1 5), and the spoils 
ill a triumph (Suet. M. 37 ; Liv. i. 10) ; in all 
which cases it appears to have been carried on the 
shoulders or in the hands of men. The most illus- 
trious captives were sometimes placed on a fer- 
culuni in a triumph, in order that they might be 
better seen. (Seiiec. Here. OeL 100.) 

FERKNTARII. [Exercxtus, p. 502, k] 

FERBTRUM. [Funtjs.] 

FE'RIAE, holidays, were, generally speaking, 
days, or seasons during which free-born Romans 
suspended their political transactions and their 
law- suits, and during which slaves enjoyed a cessa- 
tion from labour. (Cic. de fjeg.ix. 8, \%deJ)h\ 
i. 45.) All feriao were thus dies nefasti. Tlie 
feriae included all days consecrated to any deity ; 
consequently all days on which public festi\als 
were celebrated were feriae or dies feriati. But 
some of them, such as the feria vindemialis, and 
the feriae aestivac, seem to have had no direct con- 
nection with the worship of the gods. The nun- 
dinae, however, during the time of the kings and 
the early period of the republic, were feriae only 
for the populus, and days of business for the ple- 
beians, until, by the Hortensian law, they became 
fasti or days of business for both orders. (Macrobt 
Sat. i. 1 6; compare Niebuhr, HkL of Home., vol ii. 
|). 213, Ac. j Walter, Gemkiekte d. Mom. Mec/its, 

l>. 100.) 

All feriae were divided into two classes, feriae 
pMicae and ferim primiue. The latter were only 
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observed by single fiimilies or individuals, in com- 
memoration of some particular event which had 
been of importance to them or their ancestors. As 
family fenae, are mentioned the feriae Clumliac.^ 
JuUae, Comeliae., &c., and we must sup- 
pose that all the great Roman families had their 
particular feriae, as they had their private sacia. 
Among the family-holidays we may also mention 
the feriae dmicales., i. e. the day on which a family, 
after having lost one of its members by death, 
underwent a purification. (Fest. s. v . ; Cic. de 
Log. li. 22 ; Columcll. ii. 22.) Individuals kept 
feriae on their birthdays, and other occasions which 
marked any memorable event of their lives. During 
the time of the empire the birthday of an emperor 
sometimes assumed the character of a public holiday, 
and was celebrated by the whole nation with games 
and sacrifices. Thus the birthday of Augustus, 
called Augustalia, was celebrated with great splini- 
dour even in the time of Dion Cassius (liv. 34, 
Ivi. 40). The day on which Augustus liad re- 
turned from his uars was likewise for a long time 
made a holiday of. (Tacit. Annal. i. 15, with the 
note of Lipsius ; Dion Cass. liv. 1 0.) The dies 
natalicii of the cities of Romo and Constantinople 
were at a still later period likewise reckoned among 
the feriae. (Cod. 3. tit. 12. s. G.) 

All feriae publiaai^ i. e. those which wore ob- 
served by the whole nation, were divided into 
feriae statmic^ feriae concept irae., m\4 feriae impoa- 
time, Fenae stativae or statae were those whiidi 
were held regularly, and on certain days markial 
in the calendar. (Fest. s. u. ; Macioh.* I. e.) To 
these belonged some of the great festivals, such as 
the Agoiialia, Carmontalia, Liipercalia, &c. Feriae 
conceptivao orconceptae were held every year, hut 
not on certain or fixed days, the time being every 
year appointed by the magistrates or priests (ipiof- 
a?inis a magktratihm vel sacerdotihus eondpimititr, 
Macroh. /. c. ; Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 25, Ac.; 
Fobt, .S'. V.). Among these we may mention the 
feriae Latinae, feriae Semontivae, Pagaualia, and 
Compitalia. Ferim imperathae are those which 
were held on certain emergencies at the command 
of the consuls, praetors, or of a dictator. The books 
of Livy record many feriae imperativae, which 
were chiefly held in order to avert the dangm’s 
which some extraordinary prodigy seemed to fore- 
bode, but also after great victories. (Liv. i. 31, 
iii. 5, vii. 2(% xxxv. *10, xHL 3 ; Polyh. xxi. 1.) 
They frequently lasted for several days, tlie number 
of which d«‘pcnded upon the importance of the 
event which was the cause of their cehdiration. 
But whenever a ram of stones was believed to have 
happened, the anger of the gods was afipcased by 
a aacntm 7wvejndi<dej or feriae jwr novum dies. 
This number of (lay.s had been fixed at the time 
when this prodigy had first lieen obsinwed. (Liv, 

L 31.) liespisctuig the legitimate forms in which 
the ferine conceptivao and impi^rativac were an- 
nounced and appointed, see Brisson. de Form. p. 
107, Ac. 

The manner in which all public feriae were kept 
bears great analogy to our Sunday. The people 
generally visited the temples of the gods, and 
offered up their prayers and saciBiees. The most 
serious and solemn seem to Imvo been the feriae 
imperativae, but all the others were genenilly at- 
tended by rejoicings and feasting. All kinds of 
business, especially law-suits, were silspcuded dur- 
ing the public feriae, as they were considered to 
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pollute tlie sacred season ; the rex sacrorum and 
the fl'iminos were not even allowed to behold any 
work being done during the feiiae ; hence, when 
tliey went outj they were preceded liy their heralds 
{praeciae^ praeclanutatorcs^ or culatores), who en- 
joined the people to abstain from working, that the 
sanctit}'' of the day might not be polluted hy the 
priests seeing persons at woik. (Fest s, v. Fiacda; 
Macrob. 1. c. ; compare Serv. ad Virp. Ocurp. v. 
2f!8 ; Pint. Numa^ c. If.) Those v/ho neglected 
this admonition were not only liable to a fine, but 
in case their disobedience was intentional, dieir 
crime was considered to be beyond the power of 
any atonement J whereas those who had unconsci- 
oiibly continued their work, might atone for their 
transgicssion by offering a pig. It seems tbat 
doulits as to what kinds of work might be done at 
public feriae were not inifrcf[iicnt, and we possess 
some curious and inteicsting decisions guen by 
Roman pon tills on this subject. Cfnc XJinbro de- 
clared it to be no violation of tlio ftria'g if a [uu'son 
did such work as had leferencc to the gods, or w.h 
coiim'cted with the ollcring of saciilices ; all work, 
he moreover declared, vas allowed winch was ne- 
cessary to su])fdy the nigent wants of Iminaii life. 
'Idle pontilf Scaevola, when asked what kind of 
work might he done on a dies feriatns, answered 
tlnit any work might he done, if any .suilering or 
injury should be the result of neglect or delay, (\<f. 
if' an ox should tall into a ])it, the owner might 
employ wmrkmen to lift it out ; or if a house 
threatened to fall down, the inhabitants miglittako 
such mcasur(*s as would prevent its falling, without 
polluting the feriae. (hlacrob. L a, and iii. .'5 ; 
Virg. f/co/r/. i. 270, with the remarks of J. H.V'oss; 
Clato, da lie Ji/ist 2 ; Coliiinella, in 22 ; compare 
Math, xil 11 ; Luke xiv. 5.) Respecting tho va- 
rious kinds of i(‘gal affairs whicli might be brought 
Ixdoro the jiraeior on days o public feriae, see 
Digest. 2. tit. 12. a. 2. 

ft seems to ]ia\c been owing to the immense tn- 
creasi^ of the Roman republic and of tho accnmula- 
tiou of husinesa ansing iluu’efrom, that some of the 
fmhie such as the Conipitalia and Liipercalia, in 
the cotirhe of time ceased to be observed, until th(*y 
wi'i’i* restorixl by Augustus, who revived many of 
the ancient religious ritoH and ceremonies. (Huct 
Jiip. 31.) Marcus Antimhms again increased the 
number of days of buHiness (dm fasti) to 230, and 
the remaining days were ferine. (Capitol. A/. Anton, 
J*hil, c. 10.) After the introduction of Christi- 
anity in tho Roman empire, the old feriae weie 
aliohshed, and the Sabbath, together with the 
Christian festivals, were substituted ; but the man- 
ner in which they wore kept was nearly the same 
as that in which the feriae had been observed. 
Law-suits were accordingly illegal on Sundays and 
bolidayH, tlimigli a master might emancipate lus 
slave if he liked. (Cod. 3. tii 12.) All work 
and all political as well as j'udiciul proceedings, 
were snspeuded ; but the country peojdo were al- 
lowed freely and unrestrainedly to apply them- 
8«‘lves to their agricultural labours, which seem at 
all times to have been distinguished from and 
thought superior to all other kinds of work ; for, as 
meutioued below, certain fcu'iao were iuBtitiited 
inmdy for the purpose of enabling the country 
people to follow their rural occupations without 
being interrupted by law-auits and other public 
transactions. 

After this genera! view of the Homau feriae, wo 
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shall proceed to give a short account of those festi- 
vals and holidays v\liieh vrerc th'higinited by the 

name ol feriae, 

Fenae Luiimic^ or simply fjdfuae (the original 
name was Lntiar, hTacrol). /, a ; Cic. ud QiiluL 
Frat. ii. 4), had, according to the Roman legends, 
been instituted by the last Tarr|nin in commemo- 
ration of the alliance biffwcen the Homans and 
Latins. (Dioiijs. Hal. iv. p. 250. Syll).) Dot 
Niebuhr (Hist, of liomc^ ii. p. 34) has shown that 
tliG festival, wdiich was originally a panegyris of 
tho Latins, is of much higher antiquity ; for wo 
find it stated that the towns of the Piiscaiis and 
Latins received their shares of the sacrilice on the 
Alban mount — whicli was tlie place of its celebration 
— along with the Alhans and the thirty toiviis of 
the Alban commonweaUh. All that the last 
Tanpiin did was to coiuert the oiliiiual Latin 
lestnal into a Ronuiii one, and to make it tiso 
incans of liallowiug and cementing tlie alliance 
between tlie two notions. Before the union, the 
chief magistrate oi the Latins luu! ]ir<*sided at the 
festival ; hut 'J':irf|iun ncuv assumed tins distinc- 
tion, wliich siih -equently, afliT the desti uctioii of 
tlu" Latin coiniuoiuvealth, reimiiruul with the chief 
inagislratos of Rome. (Liv. v. 17.) The object 
of this pmn'gyris on the Alban mount was the 
wurshiji of Jupiter Latiaris, and, at least as long 
as tho Latin republic existml, to deliberate and 
decide on mattiu's of the confederacy, and to settle 
any flihpute.s which might luuo arisen among its 
members. As the feriae Latiuae Ixdong'ed to the 
couceptivae, the time of tlndr cidehration greatly 
depended on tho state of affiiirs at Home, as the 
consuls were never alh)w<‘d to take the field until 
they had held the liatinac. (Liv. xxl 03, xxii. 1, 
XXV. 12.) Tins festival was a great engine in the 
hands of the magistrates, who had to appoint tho 
time of its celebration (condpBra,, edicera^ or indicere 
iMihiits)*,, as it might often suit their purpose 
cither to hold the festival at a particular time or 
to delay it, in order to prevent or delay such pub- 
lic proceedings as seemed injurious and pernicious, 
and to promote oibers to which they were favour- 
ahly disposed.. This feature, however, the feriae 
Latinao had in common with all otlier feriae con- 
ceptivae. Whenever any of the forms or cere- 
monies customary at the Latiuae had been neglected, 
the consuls had the right to ]>ropose to the smiate, 
or the college of pontiffH, that their ctdebratiou 
should be repeated (Instaiimri,, Cic. ad (^iibit, 
Fmtii, G; Liv. xxii. 1, xlL IG). Respecting 
the duration of tho feriae Latinae, the comiuon 
opinion forraorly was, that at first they only lasted 
for one day, to which subsixpiently a second, a 
till rd, and a fourth were added (Dionys. ilal. vi. 
p. 415. Bylb.) ; but it is chnr that this .suppo- 
sition was founded on a conlu.sion of the ferine 
Latinae with the Ludi Maxlmi, and that they 
lasted for six days ; one for oiiah dccury of tho 
Alliau and Latin imvm. (Nielmhr, Hist, of 
il. p. 35 ; comp. Liv. vl 42 ; Ibufe, (\imUL 42,) 
The fostive Heasoii was attemlcd hy a HUiTod truce, 
and no hattle was allowed to he iought during those 
days, (Dionys, Ual. iv. p, 250, Bylh. ; JVlacrob. 
/. k) In early times, during the alliance of the 
UoiuauH and Latina, the chief magistrates of both 
nations met on the Alban mounr,, and conducted 
tile- Rokimiiiti(*f?, at which the llmnaiw, however, 
had the prosidoucy. But afterwards tluJ* liomaiw 
alone conductod the celolmdum, and ofhftjd fehi| 

W M 
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common saciifico of an or to Jupiter Latiaris, in 
the name and on helialf of all who took part in it. 
The flesh of the victim was distributed among the 
several towns whose common, sanctuary stood on 
the Alhan mount. (Dionys. Hal. L c\ ; Varro, de 
Ling. Lat. vi. 25 ; Schol. Bobiens. m Cw Orat. 
pro FUuig. p. 255, &c. Orclli.) Besides the com- 
mon sacrifice of an ox, the several towns oflered 
each separately lambs, cheeses, or a certain (jiian- 
tity of milk (Cic. de Div. i. 11), or cakes. Mul- 
titudes flocked to the Alban mount on the occasion, 
and the season was one of great rejoicings and 
feasting. Various kinds of games were not want- 
ing, among which may be mentioned the osdUatio 
(swinging, Fest. s. v. Oscilhm). It was a syiii- 
boiic game, and the legend respecting its origin 
shows that it was derived from the Latins. Pliny 
{II. N. rxvii. 2) mentions that during the Latin 
holidays a race of four-horse chariots (t/uadrigae 
ceriant) took place on the Capitol, in which the 
victor received a draught of absynthiimi. 

Although the Roman consuls were alwa 3 ’'s pre- 
sent on the Alban mount, and conducted the 
solemn sacrifice of an ox, yet we read that the 
supeniitendcTice of the Latinae, like that of other 
festivals, was given by the senate to the Aodiles, 
who, therefore, probably conducted the minor sa- 
crifices, the various games, and other Bclemnities 
(Dionys. Hal. vi. p. 415.) While the consuls were 
engaged on tlie Alhaii mount, their ]>hum at Home 
was filled by the pxaefcctus urbi. [Pjiaefectus 
Urbi.] 

The two days following the cekdiration of the 
Latin holidays were considered as dies religiosi^ so 
that no marriages could be contracted, (Cic. ad 
QamL Frut ii. 4.) From Dion Cassius we see 
that in his times the Fcriae Latinae were still 
strictly observed by the Romans, whert'as the 
Latin towns had, at the time of Cicero, almost en- 
tirely given up taking any part in them, ’i’he 
Romans seemed to have continued to keep them 
down to the fourth century of our era, (Lactant. 
Institid. i. 21.) 

Ferim Sonicmimie^ or Semeuiina dies, was kept 
in seed-time fur the purpose of praying for a good 
crop ; it lasted only ior one day, which was fired 
hy the pontilfs. (Varro, de fJmj, Lot. vi. 2fJ, 
de lie Jlmt. i. 2, init. j Ovid, Fast, i 65 B, See.) 

Feria vimknmlis lasted from tiio 22d of August 
to the 15th of October, and was instituted for the 
purpose of enabling the country-people to get in 
the fruits of the field and to hold the vintage, 
(C<»dex, 3. tit. 12.) 

FeHm mstkm were holidays kept during the 
hottest season of summer, when many of the weal- 
thier Romans left the city and went into the 
conn fry. (Geiiius, ix. 15. § L) They seem to have 
been the same as the nmsds feria (Cod. 3. tit. 12. 
8. 2, d), and lasted from the 24th of Juno till the 
1st of August. 

Feriae pramidmme are said to have been pre- 
pamtory days, or such as preceded the ordinary 
feriae j although they did not helong to the feriao, 
and often even were dm cdn„ they were on certain 
oc. asions inaugurated by the chief pontiff, and thus 
made feriae. (Gellius, iv, fi.) [E. ^‘3 

FEBCENNFNA, sell -carmine one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, which consisted of 
rude and jocose verses, or mther dialogues in ex- 
tempore verses (Liv. vii. 2), in which the merry 
country folks assailed and ridiculed one another. 
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(Ilorat. Fpist. ii. 1. 145.) This amusement seems 
originally to have been peculiar to country pi'ophg 
but it was also introduced into the towns of Italy 
and at Rome, where we find it mentioned as one 
of those in which young people indulged at ived- 
dings. (Serv. ad Aen. vn. G.fio ; Seneca, Conti ov. 
21 ; Pirn. //. N. xv, 22.) The fesceimina were 
one of the popular amusements tit various festivals 
and on many other occasions, but especially after 
the harvest was over. After their introduction 
into the towns they seem to have lost much of 
their original rustic character, and to have been 
modified by the influence of Greek refinement (si'e 
Virg. acorg. ii. 3B5, «fcc. ; TibulL ii. 1. 55 ; Catiill. 
OT. 27) ; they remained, however, in so far the 
same, as thiy were at all times irrigular, and 
mostly extempore doggerel verses. Sometimes, 
however, versus fesceimini were also written as 
satires upon persons. (Macrob. riWmn ii. 4.) That 
these railleries liad no malicious character, and 
wore not intended to hurt or injure, may be in- 
fened from the cireumstaiicc tluit one person oft(m 
called upon another to answiT and retort in a simi- 
lar strain. The fescenniiia arc generally hilu'ved 
to lia\o been introduced among tiic Romans fioni 
Ktiwia, and to have derived their name from Fim- 
ceimia, a town of that country. But, in the first 
place, Fescennia was not uu Etrii.scau but a Fahs- 
can town (Niebuhr, Hist, of Fame, i.p. 130), am], 
in the second, this kind of amnsenient has at all 
times lieeii, and is still, so popular in Italy, that It 
can searcely bo considered as peculiar to any par- 
ticular place. Tile derivation of a name of this 
kind from tiuit of some particular place was Ibr- 
merly a favourite custom, as may be seen in the 
derivation of caeriraonia from Caere, Festus (s. v.) 
endeavours to solve the question by supposing fes- 
cennina to be derived from fascinum, either becauso 
they were thought to be a protection against sor- 
cerers and witches, or because fascinum ( phaltMsX 
tlio flymbol of fertility, had in early times, or in 
I'ural districts, been connected with the amusements 
of the fescenuina. But whatever may he thought 
of this etymology, it is of importance not to be 
misled by the coramou opinion that the fescenniiia 
were of Etruscan origin. I L. S. J 

FESTI DIES. [Dusa] 

FEST Q'CA. fMANUMmsio.] 

FETIA'LES, a colhge (Liv. xxxvi. 3) of Ro- 
man priests who acted as the guardians of the 
public faith. It was their province, when any 
dispute arose with a foreign state, to demand satis- 
faction, to^ determine the circuiuHtaucus under 
wliicli hostilitii's might be commmiced, to pmdbrm 
the various religious rib‘8 attendant on the solemn 
declaration of war, and to presidio at the formal 
ratification of peace. These functions are briefly 
but comprnheimively defined by Varro ( De Ling. 
Lot. V* HO, ed Miiller), ‘‘ Fetiales. .. fidci piiblieao 
inter populos praeerant; nam per hos fiebal ut 
justutn conciperetur bellum et indo dositura, ut 
foedero fldes paois constitueretur. Ex his uu't- 
tebantur, antequam conciperetur, qui res repeterent, 
ct per hos etiara nunc fit foedus,’’ to which we 
may add the old law quoted by Cicoro (I)e Leg, 
ii. FoinBRPM, FAOIH, BKLLI, JNDfrCJARUM 

frRiiTdEBa PETUMSS ,JUDICEBaUl StlNTO ; BBLI.A 

BisotoANTB,” Dionysius (ii. 72) and Livy (i. 
32) detail at considerable length the ceremoni<‘s 
observed by the Romans in the earlier ages, when 
they felt themselves aggrieved by a neighbouring 
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people. It appears that when an injury Iiad "been 
sustained, four fetiales (Varro, ap. Non,) were 
deputed to seek redress, who again elected one of 
their number to act as their representative. This 
individual was styled the pater pai/uius penult 
Romani. A fillet of vdiite wool was hound round 
his head, together with a wreath of sacred herbs 
gathered within the inclosure of the Capitoline hill 
{verbemo, sagmina) [Sugmina], whence he was 
sometimes named Veihenarms. (Flin. II. N. xxii. 
2.) Thus equipped ho proceeded to the confines 
of the ofFtnding tribe, where he halted and ad- 
dressed a prayer to J iipiter, calling the god to wit- 
ness, with heavy imprecations, that his complaints 
were well founded and his demands reasonable. 
He then crossed the border, and the same form 
was repeated m nearly the same words to the first 
native of the soil whom he miglit chance to meet ; 
again a third time to the sentinel or any citmeii 
whom bo encountered at tlie gatt^ of the ciiiof 
t()\vn ; and a fourth lime to the imujiistrates in the 
formn in prcsenct' of the people. If a satisfactory 
answer was not letunied witliiri thirty days, after 
publicly delivering a solemn dcmmciatioii, — in whieli 
the gods ceh'stial, terrestrial, and infernal were 
invoked, — of what might be (‘.vpeded to follow, he 
returned to itoimg and, accompanied by the rest 
of the fetiales, made a report of his mission to the 
senate. If the people ( Liv. x. 45), as well as the 
senate, decided fur war, the pater patratus again 
set forth to the border of the hostile teriitory, and 
launched a ajiear tipped with iron, or charred at 
the extremity and smeared with blood (emblematic 
doubtless of fire and slaughter) across the boun- 
dary, pronouncing at the same time a solemn 
declanition of war. The demand for redress and 
the proclamation of hostilities were alike termed 
vlaraiatio, which word the Komans in later timi's 
explained by efare repetere (Plin. IL N". xxii. ; 
Serv, ad Vhy. Aen, ix. fiJl) ; but Guttling {Ge- 
kehkMo dot Rum, Stuahverf, p. LOG) and other mo- 
dern writers, connect it with the Boric fyrm of 
/f%n| and icgpbfccaoK 

Several of the formulae employed mi these, occa- 
sions hav(‘ been preserved by Livy (i. 24, 52), and 
Aldus OiBius (xvi. 4), forming a portion of the 
Jks Retiula by which the college was regulated. 
Thci services of the fetiales were considered abso- 
lutely essential in coucluding a treaty (Liv. ix. 5) j 
and we read that at tluj termination of the second 
Punic war fetiales were sent over to Africa, who 
carried with them their own vorbonae and their 
own fiint stones for smiting the victim. Here also 
the chief was termed paler pulraim, (Liv. xxx. 
45 .) 

The institution of those priests w’-as ascribed by 
tradition, in common with other matters con- 
nected with ndigion, to Numa (Dionys. ii. 7 3 ) ; 
and although Livy (i, 52) speaks as if he attri- 
buted their introduction to Ancus Martins, yet hi 
an earlier chapter (i. 24) he supposes them to have 
existi'd in the reign of Ilostilius. The whole 
system is said to have been borrowed from the 
Aequicolae or thoArdeates (Liv.andBloiiys.Lc.), 
and Hirnilar usages undoubtedly prevailed among 
the Latin states ; for it is clear that the foumfia : 
preserved by Livy (i 32), must have btum em- 
ployed wlum the pater patratus of the Komans was 
put in cmnmtinication with the pater palmtus of 
the Prise! lAtiid* 

The number of the fetiales cannot be ascertained 


with certainty, but some have inferred from a ]<as- 
sagG quoted irom Varro by Nonius (xii. 433) that 
It amounted to twenty; of whom Niebuhr su})- 
po&es ten were elected from tlie Itainiies and 
ten from the Titienses ; but Gdtfcling {Cfe.svhivhledor 
Rotn. Stautbxeff. p. 155) thinks it more prohabio 
that the}’' were at first all chosen from the llamm's, 
as the Sabines were originally imacfpiaiuted with 
the use of fetiales. They were originally selected 
from the most noble families ; their oifiee lasted for 
life (Dionys. li. 7*2) ; and it seems probable that 
vacancies were filled up by the college {cooptuimiey 
until the passing of the I^ex Doinitia, when in com- 
mon with most other priests they would be iioiui- 
natod in the comitia tiibuta. This, however, ia 
nowhere expn'ssly stated. 

The etymology a{ fe Italic is uneiutaiii. Varro 
would connect it uitli /o//os and foetha^ j Festus 
with /Lvb orjacto; while sunn* nuidcni fcliolars 
suppose It to be allied to and tluirt fp'}]rLdkeis 

vvotild be (>r((lor(\s^ i^pruLcns. In mscriptions we 
find bothyi/dr/A and yctw/fs ; but since m Grei'k 
MSS. the word always apiteais mider some one of 
till' forms fpgridXcis rpermAeis, (^faridAcis, the 
orthography vve have adopted in this article is 
pj'obabl} corn cfe. 

'J'he explanation given by Ijivy (i. 24) of the 
origin of the term /V'/m* /^afraiin is {■atisfiudory • 

Jkiter Patratus ad jnsjurandum patraiidum, id 
est, saneiemluin fit foedus ; ” and we may at once 
reject the speculations of Servuia (m/ Aiiai. ix. 55, 
X. 14, xii, 20G) and Plutarch {Q.R. p. 127, ed. 
Reiskc ) ; the former of whom supposes that lie was 
so called because it was nece.ssary that his futln'i* 
should bo alive, the lattiT that the name indicated 
that his father was living, and that he himself was 
the father of children. [ W. it J 

Fl'BULA (Tr€p6p^7r€povi^,7r€p{ii>7]rph: v(}pfr% 
hnTTQpTrhi tVcT^), a brooch consisting of a pin 
(oremf), and of a curved portion furnwhed with a 
hook (ftXds, Horn. Od. xviii. 253). The curved 
portion was sometimes a circular ring or disc, the 
pin passing across its centre (wmodcut, figs. 1»2), 
and aonietimes axi arc, tho pin being us tlie chord 
of the arc (fig. 3). The forms of brooches, which 
were commonly of gold or bronze, and more rarely 
of silver (Aelian, F. If, i. 18), were, however, as 
various in ancient as in modern times ; for the 
fibula served in dress not merely m a fastening, 
but also as an ornmaent (Horn. Od, xix. 25fi, 
257 *, Eiirip* Rhom, 821.) 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. fi, . 7. 



Women were the fibula both with the Amictcs 
and the indtdm; men w'ore it with, the aiiiitlns 
only. Its most fmjuent use was to pin together 
two parta. of tho scarf, shawl or 
-MVB ; Pisnnuw I PaIiLiumJi* wMeh canstitut# 
tlm am)ctw$, so as to fasten it oyer, the ikltt 
i slitmkior. (Bopb. I^imk fiSS j 'Theoc»L,M^« 

M M 
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Ovid, Met viii. 318 ; Tacit. Germ. 17). [Wood- 
cats, pp. 2, 117, 213.] More rarel}'- we see it 
over the breast. [Woodcut, p. 21 8.] The epi- 
thet erepSTTOpiros was applied to a person wear- 
ing the fibula on one shoulder only (Schol. m 
Eurip. Ilea. 933, 034) ; for women often wore it 
on botli shoulders. [Woodcuts, pp. 13(>, 243, 
257. J In consequence of the habit of putting on 
the araictus with the aid of a fibula, it was called 
v^popijfxa or epTrepdprjpa (Theoent. Ado?i. 34. 79), 
'KOpTr7ifza (Eurip. Elect. 820), or apTr^x^vr} wepo- 
p-pTis (Bnmclc, Ami ii. 28). The splendid shawl 
of Ulysses, described in the Odyssey (xiic. 225 — 
231), was provided with two small pipes for ad- 
mitting the pm of the golden hrooeh ; this contri- 
vance would secure the cloth from being tom. The 
highest degree of ornament was bestowed upon 
brooches after the fall of the western empire. 
Justin II. (Corippns, ii. 122), and many of the 
emperors who preceded him, as ive perceive from 
the portraits on their medals, wore upon their 
right shoulders fibulae, from which jewels, at- 
tached by three small chains, depended. (Beger, 
Thes. Pal p. 407, 408, &c.) 

It has been already stated that women often 
wore the fibula on both shoulders. In addition to 
this, a lady sometimes displayed an elegant row of 
brooches down each arm upon the sleeves of her 
tunic (Aelian, F. H. i. 18), examples of which are 
seen in many ancient statues. It was also fashion- 
able to wear them on the breast (Isid. Orfp. xix. 
30) ; and another occasional distinction of female 
attire, in later times, was the use of the fibula in 
tucking up the tunic above the knee. 

Not only might slight accidents to the person 
arise from wearing brooches (Horn. IL v. 420), but 
they were sometimes used, especially by fenmles, to 
inflict serious injuries. Tlie pin of the fibula is the 
instrument, which the Phrygian women employ to 
deprive Polymnestor of his sight by piercing liis 
pupils (Eurip. //<u. 1170), and with wliich the 
Athenian women, having first blinded a man, then 
di.spatch him. (Herod, v. 87 ; Schol. in Eiirip. Hec, 
934). Oedipus strikes the pupils of his own eye- 
balls with a brooch taken from the dress of Jocasta 
(Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1209 ; Eurip. Phoen. 6‘2). For 
the same reason we find that ir^povdoo meant to 
pierce, since Trep6v7i was properly the pin of the 
brooch ('trepdpTjcre^ pinned him,” Horn. IL vii. 
145 ; xiii, 397). 

Brooches wore succeeded by buckles, especially 
among the Romans, who called them by the same 
name. The preceding woodcut shows on the right 
hand the forms of four bronze buckles (4, 5, G, 7) from 
the collection in the British Museum. This article 
of dress was chiefly used to fasten the belt [Bal- 
o-Kus], and the girdle [Zona]. (Virg. Aen. xii. 
274 ; Lydus, IM May. Rom, ii. 13). It appears 
to have been in general much more richly orna- 
mented than the brooch ; for, although Hadrian 
was simple and iinexpensive in this as well as in 
other matters of costume (Spartian. 
yet many of his successors were exceodmgly 
prone to display buckles set with jewels {jKmlm 
gemmatae). 

The terms which have now been illustrated as 
applied lo articles of dress, were also nsedto ^onote 
pins variously introduced in carpentry ; e, the 
linch-pms of a chariot (Parthem G); the woo'den pins 
inserted through the sides of a boat, to which the 
S'tilors fasten their linos or ropes (ApoU, Rhod. i. * 


5G7) ; the trenails which unite the posts and 
planks of a wooden bridge (Caesar, B. G.ix. 17; ; 
and the pins fixed into the top of a wooden tu- 
angle used as a mechanical engine (Vitruv. x. 2). 

The practice of infilmlating singers, alluded to 
by Juvenal and Martial, is descrilied in Rhodius 
Do Aria, and Pitiscus. [J. Y.] 

FI'CTILE (fcepdfios, icepd/xiov, tjcrrpmop^ 
ocTTpdKiPop)^ earthenware, a vessel or other article 
made of baked clay. 

The instruments used in pottery (ars fy/dipa) 
were the following: — 1. The wheel (rpoxlsy:)rhi% 
rota, “rota figularis,” Plant. EpuL iii. 2. 35), 
which is mentioned by Homer {II. xviii. GOO), and 
is among the most ancient of all human inventions. 
According to the representations of it on the walls 
of. Egyptian tombs (Wilkinson, atid Cus- 

toms, iii. p. 1G3), it was a circular tabl v placed on 
a cylindiucal pedestal, and turning freely on a 
point. The workman, having placed a lump of 
clay upon it, whirled it swiftly with his left hand, 
and employed his right in moulding the clay to 
the requisite shape. Hence a dish is called the 
daughter of the wheel” {rpoxP>^dros uSpp, Xeiiar- 
chus, ap. Athen. ii, p. 64). 2. Pieces of wood or 
bone, which the potter {Kepapehs, ff/nlus) held in 
his right baud, and applied occasionally to the 
surface of the clay during its revolution. A pointed 
stick, touching the clay, would niscrilie a circle 
upon it ; and circles were in tins mann<*r disposal 
parallel to one another, Jiiid in any numljK'r, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the artist. By hnvnig the 
end of the stick curved or indented, and by turning 
it ill dilFcrcnt directions, he would impress many 
beautiful varieties of form and outline upon his 
vases. 3. Moulds (/bmcKU, rurot, Schol. in Arist. 
Ecefes. 1), used either to decorate witli figures m 
relief {irplerrma) vessels whicii had been thrown 
on the wheel, or to produce foliage, animals, or 
any other appearances, on Antkpixa, on cornices 
of terra cotta, and imitative or ornamental pottery 
of all other kinds, in which the wheel was not 
adapted to give the first shape. The annexed 
woodcut shows three moulds, which were found 
near Itome by M. Seroux d’ Agin court. {Rmm'd de 
Fraymens, p. 88 — 92.) They are cut in stom^. 
One of them was probably used for making aut(‘- 
fixfg and the other two for making hearts and 
legs, designed to be suspended by poor perKons 
“ ex vote,” in the temples and sanctuaric's. [Do- 
NAitiA.J Copies of the same subject, which miglit 












manner bo multiplied. to any extent, were 
eefypa.” f. Gravers or stgtlpels, used by 
ftkilfb! n^dellors in giving to figures of all kinds a 
more peirfect finish and a higlter relief than cbukl 
bo produced liy the use of moulds. These instru- 
exceedingly simple in themselves, and' de- 
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riving their efficiency altogether from the ahility 
and taste of the sculptor, would not only contri- 
bute to the more exquisite decoration of earthen 
\ (‘ssels, but would bo almost the only tools appli- 
cable for making ‘‘ Dii fictiles,” or gods of baked 
earth, and other entire figures. (Propert. li. 3. 25, 
iv. 1.5; Plm. II. N. XXXV. 45, 46 ; Sen. Cons, ad 
Alb. 10 ; hydXiia.ra €K TrrjKov.^ orrrrjs Pans, 
i. 2. § 4, i. 3. § 1, vii. 22. § 6.) These were 
among the earliest efforts of the plastic art, and 
oven in times of the greatest refinement and 
luxury they continued to be regarded with reve- 
rence. 

Vessels of all kinds were very fieqiicntly fur- 
nished with at least one handle (ansa., oSas, Ss). 
Idle Amphora was called Diota, because it had 
two. The name of the potter was commonly 
stamped upon the handle, the rim, or some other 
part. Of this wc have an example in the amphora, 
adapted for holding grain or fruits, oil or wine, 
which is here introduced from the woik of Seroux 
d’Agincourt. The figure on the right hand shows 
the name in tlie genitive case Maturi,’’ im- 
pressed on an oblong surface which is seen on the 
liaiullo of the amphora. 



JJdm earth used for making pottery (ic^pdfjLutrj 
yiU (If upon, ii. 4h) xvas commonly red, and often 
of HO livtdy a colour as to resemble coral. Vau- 
(jindin foiuid, by aualyhis, that a piece of Etiuscan 
earthenware contained the following ingredients: — 
Silica, ; alumina, 1 5 ; lime, 8 ; oxide of iron, 
21. d'o the great abundance of the last constita- 
ent the deep red colour is to be attributed. Other 
liottery Is brown or cream-coloured, and, sometimes 
white. The pipe-clay, which must havti been used 
for white ware, is called ‘‘figlina creta.” (Varro, 
ite limt iii. .9.) Some of the ancient earthenware 
is throughout its substance black, an, eilect pro- 
duced by mixing the earth with comminuted as- 
phaltuin (//n//ates), or with some other bituminous 
or oleaginous substance. It appears also that as- 
pimltum, with pitch and tar, both mhierd and 
vegehiblc, was used to cover the siirfacedikc a var- 
nish. In the finer kinds of earthenware this var- 
nish Served as » bla^k paint, and to its application 
many of the most beautiful vases owb the decora- 
tions which are now so highly admired. 

N, xxxvi. 34.) But the- coarser vi'sscls, 
for common purposes, wore also smeared’ With 
pitch, and haa it burnt into them, bemuse by this 
khid of encau.stjc they became more imperyious to 
moisture and less liable to decay. (TIor, V<xrnu i. 
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20. 3; Plin. JL N, xiv. 25, 27.) Hence a 
“ doliuiii picatum fictile ” was used, as well as a 
glass jar to hold pickles. (Cokim. lie Rust. xii. 1 8, 
54.) Also the year of the vintage was inscribed 
by the use of pitch, cither upon the amphorae 
themselves or upon the labels {ptitacia., schedia)^ 
which were tied round their necks. (Hor. Cann, 
iii. 21. 1 — 5.) Although oily or bituminous sub- 
stances were most commonly employed in pottery 
to produce by the aid of fire (eS /xcAardeiei/, 
Horn. Epig. xiv. 8) the various shades of black 
and browm, the vessels, before being sent for the 
last time to the furnace [Fornax], were some- 
times immersed in that finely prepared mud, now 
technically called “ slip,” by which the surface is 
both smoothed and glazed, and at the same time 
receives a fresh colour. Ruddle, or red ochre 
(yulArojr, 7uhnca), was principally employed for 
this purpose. (Stiidas, s. v. KwAidSos xepa/xf/ev.) 
To produce a further variety in the paintings upon 
vases the arti&ts employed a few brightly colom*ed 
eartlis and metallic ores. [Pictura, No. 9. | 

As wc might expect concerning an art so indis- 
pensable as that of the potter, it was practised to 
a great extent in every ancient nation ; even the 
most uncnihV.ed not being strangers to it, and 
sonietiines displaying a siirpriging degree of dexte- 
rity. 7Tie remains of an ancient pottery have been 
found in Britain, and some of the potters’ names 
preserved on their works, are probably British, 
We are told of a place called the Potteries {Rig- 
lime) m Gaul. Numa instituted a corporation of 
potters at Rome. (Plin. II. N* xxxv. 46.) Men- 
tion has already been made of Egypt, ami there 
ar<j frequent allusions to the art m the ancient 
wiiLings of the Jews. Wc also read of its pro- 
ductions ill Tralle.H, Pergaimis, Cnidus, Chios, 
Sicyon, Corinth, Cumae, Adria, Modena, imd 
Nola, from which city the exports of earthenware 
were coiiskicrable, and where some of the most e-x- 
quisitc specimens are still di.scovercd. But three 
places were distinguished above all others for the 
extent and excellence of this beautiful manufac- 
ture. 

L Samos, to which the Romans resorted for the 
articles of earthenware necessary at meals, and 
intended for use rather than display. (Plant. 
Ruech. ii. 2, 24, Rtick. v. 4. 12 ; Tihull ii. 3. 51 ; 
Cic. pro Murm. 36 ; Plin. II. N* xxxv. 40 ; 
Tertull. Apol 25^) 

2, Athens, a ift^siderable part of wliich was 
called Ccramcicus, because it was inbabited by 
potters. In this quarter of the city were temples 
dedicated to Athena, as presiding over every kind 
of handicraft, and to the two fire gods, liephaestos 
and Prometheus, the latter of whom was also the 
mythical im ontor of the art of modtdli tig. Various 
traditions rcKpecting Conhibus and otlum point to 
the early efforts of the Athenian potUws (PHn. /i. If, 
vii, 57, XXXV, 45 ; Grilias up* Aihfn. L p. 28) ; 
and it is a remarkable circum.sttmce that the eiwmiii«'s> 
of free trade, and especially of Atlienian mfluenco at 
Aeginu and Argos, imposed restrictions on the use 
of these productions, (Herod, v. 88.) The Athe- 
nian ware was of the finest description ; the master- 
pieces were publicly exhibited at the Pana- 
a’HKNABA, rwid wer« giveh, filled with oil, to the 
victors at tho games ; m consequdhco''.!|f which, w® 
ROW road on nmm of them, M tbe British Mutfiom 
pd other collectiow, tho inscription 
hBAm or other equivalent oxpros»f0U«.\(Filh#*^'7Vi9». 
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X. 35 ; Scliol. and Bockh, ctil loc. ; Btickli, C<>}p> 
lusc, voL i. p. 49,) Many other specnueus w ere pre- 
sents gi'ven to relations and friends on particular 
occasions, and often distinguished hy the epithets 
kuAus and /caAf; added to their names. A circum- 
stance ■\vlucli contnhiited to the success of the Athe- 
nians in this niaiiufactiire, was a mine of fine pot- 
ter’s clay in the Cohan Promontory, near Phaleium. 
(Suidas, I c, ; Athen. xi. p 48'2.) The articles 
made fioin it became so fashionahle, that Plutirch 
{pQ Atidd.) dcserihmg an act of extreme folly, 
compares it to that of the man who, having swal- 
lowed poison, refuses to take the antidote unless it 
he administered to him in a enp made of Colian clay. 
Some of the ‘‘ Panathenaic” vases, as they were 
called, are two feet in height, which accords with 
what is said by ancient authors of their uncommon 
siKc. (Athen. xi. p. 495 ; Bockh, in PimL Frag. No. 
89.) A diota was often stamped upon the coins 
of Athens, in allusion to the facts which have now 
been explained. 

3. Etniria, especially the cities of Arctium and 
Tarquinii- Whilst the Athenian potters excelled 
all others in the manufacture of vessels, the Tuscans, 
besides exercising this branch of industry to a great 
extent though m a less tasteful and elaborate 
manner, were very remarkable for their skill in 
producing all kinds of statuary in baked cla 3 ^ 
Even the most celebrated of tho Roman temples 
were adorned, })oth within and without, hy the 
aid of these productions. The most distinguished 
among them was an entire quadriga, made at Veil, i 
which surmounted the pediment of tho temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, (Piin. //. N. xxviii. 4, xxxv. 
45, xxxvi. *2 ; K. 0. MUIler, Etniaker, iv. 3. 1, 2.) 
The Etrurians also manifested their partiality to 
this branch of art hy recurring to it for the 2 )urposc 
of interment ; for whilst Pliny mentions (//. N. 
xxxv. 4 G), that many persons preferred to he buried 
in earthen jars, and in other })arts of Italy the 
lioiies of the dead have been found preserved in 
amphorae, Etruria aloue has allbrdcd oxamjiles, 
gome of them now deposited in the British Atuscum, 
of large sarcophtigi made wholly of fiUTa cotta, aiicl 
ornamented with figures iii has-rtdief and with re- 
cumhent statues of the (Icceased, 

Among many ([oalitics which we admire in the 
Greek pottery, not the least wonderful is its thin- 
ness (AtTrTtt) and consequent liglitiKW, notwitli- 
standing the groat sisce of the vessels and tlie pru'- 
fect regiilarit}'' and elegance of their forms. That it 
was an olpect of ambition, to excel in this resiiect 
wc learn from the story of a master and his pupil, 
who contended which could throw the thinnest clay, 
and whoso two amphorae, the result of the trial, 
were preserved in the temple at Erythrac. (Plin. 
//- N. xxxv. 40.) The well-known passage of 
Hesiod (Kal nepajj-ehs icepag-ei /cereeT, &c. Op. d 
Ihm, 25) describes the emulation, which incited 
potters to excellence as well as architects and 
poets. 

The Greeks and Romans eontontod themselves 
with using earthonvare on all occasions until tht 
time of Alexander tho Great: the Mae0donia6 
conquests introduced from the East a taste for vessels 
of gold and silver, in which, however, the Spartans 
refused to indulge themselves. The Persians, on the 
contiary, held earthenware in so low estimation, 
that they condemned persons to drink out of fictile 
vessels as a punishment. (Athen. vi, p. 229, c, xl 
p. 404-5 a, p. 4B3, c, d,) But although the Romans, 
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as they deviated from the ancient simplicity, made 
a great dibjday of the more s]>leudid kind of 
vessels, yet they continued to look upon pottery not 
only with respect but even with veneriition. (0\ id, 
Alet. viil. 090; Cic. ad AIL vi. 1 ; .Juv. iii. ICd, 
X. 25.) They called to mind the magnanimity of 
the Consul Cnrius, who prefuTed the use of his own 
earthenware to the gold of the Samnites (Floras, i, 
18) ; they ri'ckoned some of their consecrated 
terra-cottas, and especially the above mentioned 
quadriga, among tho safeguards of their impenal 
city (Serv. Vlrg. Aen. vii. 188) ; and. Iiouud by 
old associations and the tradituns of their earliest 
history, they considered earthen vessels proper for 
religious ceremonies, although gold and silver might 
he admitted in their private entertainments (Ter- 
tull. 1. c.) ; for Pliny says (//. N. xxxv. 40), that 
the productions of this class, “both in regaid to 
their skilful fixbrication and their high antiquity, 
were more sacred, and certainty more iimocent, tliau 
gold.” 

Another term, often used ns synonymous with 
p'ide wasi ^ da . [Dolium ; L.vtrii ; Patera ; 
Patina ; Tegula.] [J. Y.J 

FI'CTIO. Fictions in Roman law arc like fic- 
tions in English law, of which it has lieen said that 
they arc those things that have no real essence 
in their own body, but arc so acknowledged .and 
accepted in law for some especial purpose.” 'I’ho 
fictions of the Roman law apparently had their 
origin in the cdictal power, and they were devised 
for tho jnirposc of providing for cases where then* 
w<as no legislative provision. A fiction suppos(*tl 
something to be which was not ; but the thing sup- 
posed to be was such a thing as, lioiiig admitted to 
be a fact, gavi* to some jierson a right or imposed 
on some piTsoii a duty. Various instanc<‘s of fic- 
tions are mentioned by Gains. One instance is 
that of a person who had obtained tho bononim 
possessio ex cdlcto. As ho was not he had 
no direct action : he could neither claim the pro- 
piTty of the defunct as his (legal) property, nor 
could he claim a debt duo to the defunct as Ins 
(Icg.al) debt. He therefore bronglit his suit (ty- 
Iciidit) as hcros (Jicio sc heredc)^ and the formula 
was accordingly adapted to the fiction. In the 
Publiciana Actio, the fiction was that the possessor 
had obtaiiied by usucapion the ownership of the 
thing of which he had lost tlie possession. A 
woman by coemptio, and a male by being adro- 
gated, ceased, according to the civil law, to be 
debt<u*,s, if they were debtors before ; for by the 
cof'inptio .and adrogatio they had sustained a capitis 
dimimitio, and there could be no direct action 
against tlu'm. But as this capitis dimiiiutio might 
be imuh* a\nih*d)le for fraudulent imrposes, an actio 
utilis was still allowed against such persons, the 
fiction being that they had Bustained no capitis 
diinimttio. The formula did not (as it appears 
from Gains) express the fiction as a fact, but it ran 
thus 1 — If it shall appear that such and such are 
the facts (the facts in issue), and that tlie party, 
plaintiff or defendant, would hitve such and such a 
right, or bo liable to such and such a duty, if such 
and such other facts (the facts sltipposcd) were true; 
ettyliqm (Gaius, iv. 10. 32, &C. ; Ulp. Frag. 
xxtiji'ili) 

It was by a |ction th'ilt the notion of legal ca- 
pacity Was extended to artificial persons. [Coninj- 
GJ0M ; Fxscbgfl Instances' of fiction occur in the 
chapter iutitled Jnnsimh Personm in Savigny’s 
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Sj/steni des lieuL M. M- "vol. ii., and in Puclita’s /??- 
stitntionen^ i. § 80, ii. § 165.) [G. b.] 

FIDEICOMMISSUM is a testamcntaiy dis- 
position, by which a person who gives something 
to another imposes on him the obligation of trans- 
ferring It to a third person. The^ obligation was 
not created by words of legal binding ioTCO^civdia 
vt’rba)^ hut by words of rcipiest {prccaUrc)^ such 
as “ lideicommitto,’'* “ peto,” “ volo dan,'’ and the 
like; which were the operative woids {verha 
viilia). If the olijcct of the fideicommissum was 
the hcreditas, the whole or a part, it was called 
fidcicommissaria hereditas, winch is equivalent to 
a iinivcisal fideicommissum ; if it was a single 
tiling or a sum of money, it was called fideicom- 
mlssuin singulae rci or iideicommissiim speciale. 
I’hc obligation to transfer a fidcicommissaria hcre- 
flitas could only be imposed on the heres ; the ob- 
ligation of transferring a single thing might he 
imposed on a legatee. 

By the legislation of Justinian a fideicommis- 
siini of the hereditas was a universal succession ; 
hut before his time tlie person entitled to it was 
sometimes “ heredis loco,” and sometimes “lega- 
tarii loco.” The heri's still remained licres after 
h«‘ had parted with the hereditas. 'I'hough the 
fideicommissum resembled a vulgar substitution, it 
(lifiered from it in this: — in tlie case of a vulgar 
pu1)Stitution, tlio substituted person only lu'canie 
heres when the first pimson, named heres, faik‘d to 
become such ; in the case of the fideicommissum, 
tlu‘ second hercR had only a claim on tin* inherit- 
ance when the person, named heres, had actually 
become such. There could be no iicleicommissum 
unless there was a heres. 

TJio person who created the fidciconimissum 
must be a person who was capable of making a 
will I but he might create a fidcicommis.sum orally 
without having made a will. The person^ who 
was to receive the benefit of the fidcicommisamn 
was the fideicommissarius ; and a person might be 
a fideicommisharius who could tube a legacy (Ulp. 

XXV. 6‘j ; the person on whom the obligation 
was laid was the fiduciariiis. The fideieommis- 
sarins himself might be bound to give the fideicom- 
misHiim to a. si'cond fKlcicommissarius. Originally 
the fideicommissariiis was considered aa a purchaser 
(ampinm Imo) ; and wlien the heres transferred to 
him the hereditas, mutual covenants (jamtimm) 
wore entered into by wliich the heres was not to 
be oAiswerahlc for any thing which ho had been 
liound to do as heres, nor for what he had given 
bona fide, and if an action was brought against 
him as heres, ho was to he defended. On the 
other band the fideieommissarius {qui mpickd 
hemlUattm) was to iiave whatever part of the 
liercditas might still comd to the hands of the 
heres, and was to he allowed to prosecute all rights 
of action which the hexes might have. But it wns 
enacted hy the senatus-consulinra Trebellianum, in 
tile time of Nero, that when the heres had given 
up the hereditas to the fideicommissarius, all right 
of action by or against the heres should he tmngh 
ferred to the fididcommissarius. The pmetor ac- 
cordingly gave xitiles actioncs to and against the 
fuleieommissarius. From this time the heres 
ceased to ro<,juira from the fideicommissarius the 
covenants which he had fonnerly taken as his 
security against his general liabilities as heres. 

As fidcicommissa were sometimes Jest hecxnme 
the heres would not accept the ixiboritance, it was 
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enacted by the scnatus-consullum Pegasianiim, in 
the time of Vespasian, that the fiduciarms might 
I retain one fourth of tlie hereditas, and the same 
power of retainer was allowed him in the case of 
single things. In this case the heres w.is lialile to 
all debts and charges {onera hei-edilana) ; hut 
the same agreement was made between him and 
the fideicommissarius which was made hetweoii 
the heres and the logatus partiarins, that is, the 
profit or loss of the inheritance was shared be- 
tween them according to their shares ( 7 >ro rata 
paite). Accordingly, if the heres was required 
to restore not more than throe-fourths of the hero- 
ditas, the seiiatiis-consultum Trchcllianuni took 
eifect, and any loss was borne by him and the 
fidcicommissaxms m proportion to their shares. 
If the heres was reqinri'd to restore more tliaii 
tlireo-fouidhs or the wliole, the senatns-consultum 
Pegabiamini applied. If the heres refused to 
take possession of {ad ire') the hereditas, the 
fideiconmiiosuriiis could compel him, by applica- 
tion to the jiraetor, to take possobsieii of it and to 
restore it to him ; hut nil tin* costs and cluirg(‘S 
accompanying tlie lierediias borne by the 
fideicoimnibsariua. 

'Whether the heres was sole lieir (e.r «.w), and 
rc(piired to restore the whole or a paqt of the 
hereditas, or wlicthor he was not sole heir {ex 
parte) and was reipiired to restore the wliole of 
such part, ora [lart of such part, uas immaterial: 
in all cases the S. C. Pogasiauum gave liim a 
fourth. 

By the legislation of .Tnstinian the senatus-con- 
sulta Trchelluinum and l^i'gasiamim were coxisoH- 
datod,aiid the following rules were established: — 
The heres who was charged with a universal fidei- 
coinmibsum always retained onc-fmirth part of the 
hereditas (which was called simply Qiuirta, or 
Falcidia, or commodum Legis Falcidiae), and all 
ehiinis on behalf of or against the hereditas were 
shared hetwmeii the fiduciariiis and fideicommissarius 
who wi»} considered heredis loco, Jf tlu* fiduciarius 
suflTered himself to be compelled to take the inherit- 
ance, he lost his Quarto, and any other adrantago 
that ho might have from the hereditas. If tlic fidu- 
ciarius was in possession, the fideicommissarius had 
a p(‘r 80 iial actio ex testamexifco against him for the 
hereditas. If not in possession,, he must at least 
verbally assent to the claim of the fideicommiHsarius, 
who had then the hexed itatisptCftitio fideicommiBsaria 
against any person who was in possession of the 
property. 

The Quarta is in fact the Falcidia, applied to 
the case of imiviTsal fidoieommisGa- Accordingly, 
the heres only was entitled to it, and not a fidei- 
commissarius, who was himself charged with a 
fideicommissum. If there were several herech's 
cliarged ^fwith fideiconmiissa, eJtch was entitled 
to a quarta of his portion of the hereditas. The 
heres was entitled to retain a fourth out of the 
hereditas, not including therein what he took as 
legatee. 

The fiduciarius was bound to restore the here- 
ditas at the time named by the testator^ or, if m 
time was named, immediately after taking posses- 
sion of it. He was entitled to bo indemnified for 
nXi proper costs and charges which he had swtomed 
with respect to the hereditas ; but he was answer- 
able for any damage or loss which it Imd in«'te.in«l 
through his culpa. 

i lies singihws as already ohsemd., might Ao 
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be tlie objects of a fidcicoinmissum, as a particular 
piece of land, a slave, a garment, piece of silver, 
or a Slim of money ; and the duty of giving it to 
the fidf'icommissariiis iniglit be imposed either on 
the beres or on a legatee. In this way a slave 
also miglit receive his liberty, and the request to 
iminiimit might he addressed eitlier to the heres or 
the legatarius. Tlie slave when nianiiniitted was 
tlie libertus of the person who manumitted liini. 
Tlicrc were many ditferenccs between fidcicom- 
niissa of single things and legacies. A person 
about to die intestate might charge Ins heres wdth 
a fideicoinmihsum, wheieas a legacy could only be 
given by a testament, or by a codicil winch was 
confirmed liy a projicr declaration of tlic testator in 
a will ; but a fideicommissiiin could be given by 
a simple codicil not so confirraed. A lieres insti- 
tuted by a will might be requested by a codicil, 
not so confirmed as above, to transfer the whole 
Iioreditas, or a part, to a third person. A woman 
who was prevented by the provisions of the 
Yoconia lex from taking a certain liereditas, might 
take it as a fideicommissum. The Latiiii, also, 
who wore prohibited by the Lex Jiinia from 
taking hcreditates and b'gacies by direct gift 
(dorcto Jttra) could take by fideicomniissa. It was 
not legijl to name a person as bores, and also to 
name another who after the death of the heres, 
fthoubl become beres ; hut it was lawful to request 
the Ik'I’cs on his death to transfer the wliole or a 
paitof the hereditas to another. In tins way a 
testator indirectly exercised a tcstamoiitary power 
over his property for a longer pennod than the law 
allowed him to do clirecti 3 % A man sued for a 
legacy per formulam ; hut he sued for a fidclcom- 
niissmn before the consul or praetor for fidciconi- 
nii&sa at Romo, and in the provinces before the 
praoses. A fideicommissum was valid, if given in 
the Greek language, but a legacy was not, until a 
late period, Justinian finally asaiinilated l('gaci(‘s 
and singular fideicomniissa. [LfiOATUM ; JnU,"!. 
tit. 20. §3 ; Cod. 6. tit. 13. s. 2,] 

It ajipears that there were no legal menus of en- 
forcing the due discharge of tlu' trust ciiIUmI Ibbn- 
comraisRiim till the time of Angustiis, who gave 
the consuls jurlsdictiim in fukneommissa. lathe 
time of ClaiidiuH praetores fidoicomniissarii were 
appointed : in the provinces the jiraesides took cog- 
uiKurice of fideicominissa. T!u‘ consuls still ndaiimd 
their jurisdiction, Imt only exercised it in inqmr- 
tant cases. (Qnintil. InU, iii. 6.) Tlu‘ proci’i'ding 
was always extra ordinem. (Gaius, li. 226 ; Clip. 
Friu). tit 2o. s. 12.) Fideicomniissa Kemn to ha‘.e 
bcmi introduced in order to evade the civil law, 
and to give the }u*reditus, or a. legacy, to a person 
who was either incapacitated from taking directl 3 % 
or who could not take us mucli as the donor wished 
to give* rmins, when obscTving that peia^grini coidd 
take fideicommissa, observes that ‘'Hliis’* (the ob- 
ji‘ct of evading the law) was probablj'' the origin 
of fidiiicommissa f’ hut by aBmiatus-consullnm made 
in tile time (J* lladrian, such fideicoinnuHsa were 
(daimerl by tlio fiacus. They are HUpposml to be 
tile commendationea morinorum mentioned by 
(fimu’o {(le iii, 2d). There is tho ease of 
ihimpfdus Rufus (Val. Ma-x. iv. % 7), who, 
lieiug in exile, was legally incapacitated from 
taking any thing under the will of a Roman citi- 
zen, but coiibl claim it from big mother, who was 
iho Imres fidudarius. I'hoy were also adfupted in 
tho cage of gifts to waai«i/in order to evade tlie 
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Lex Voconia [Lex Yoconia] ; mid in the caac 
of proscribed persons, incortao personae, Latin i, 
poregrmi, caclibes, orlji. But the senatus-con- 
sultiim Pogasiairam destroyed the c'lpamty of 
caelibes and orbi to take fideicommissa, and gave 
them to those persons mentioned in the will who 
had children, and in default of sucli to the popu- 
liis, as in the case of hereditates and l(‘gata. 
[Bona Caduca.] Municipia could not take as 
Iicredes [Collegium] ; but liy the senatus-enn- 
sultiira Aproiiiannm, which was probalily passed 
in tlie time of Hadrian, they could take a fidei- 
commissa hereditas. (tUp. Frag. tit. 22. s. 5 ; 
Plin. Ep. V. 7.) [Heres (Roman).] (Gaius, 
ii. 247 — 289 ; IJIp. Frag, tit. 25 ; Inst. 2. tit. 23, 
24 ; Dig. 36 . tit. 1 ; Cod. 6. tit. 49 ; Mac‘kelde_v, 
Lehrhiich^ (Stc., 12th ed. §7*26, &c. ; Vangerow, 
Lciifaden far Pandehtoi Vorlemngen^ vol. ii. p. 
561.) [G. L.J 

FIDEJUSSOR. [INTERCESSIO. I 
FIDEPROMTSSOR. [Intercessio.] 

FIDES. [Lyra.] 

FIDFCULA 18 said to have been an iiisfcni- 
ment of torture, consisting of a niimlier of strings. 
According to some modern writers, it was the 
same as the equiileus, or at all events fanned [lart 
of it. [ Eq uule um. ] The term, however, appears 
to bo apjilii'd to any strings, wliether forming part 
of the e(jiiu]GUs or not, b}' which the limlis or ex- 
tremities of individuals were ti(*d tiglitly. (Siudon. 
TiIk Cal. 33 j Cod. 'riieod 9. tit. 35. s. 1 ; 
Sigoii ills, .//({<'/ iii, 17.) 

FI DU'CIA. It a man tumsferred his pnqxu’f)- 
to another, on condition that it should bo iv'stoK'd 
to him, this contract was called Fiducta, and the 
person to whom tlie propeity was so transferred was 
hiuA^fulncifLui arclprrc. (Cic. Tap. c. 10.) A man 
might transfer his property to another for the sake 
of greater security in time of danger, or for other 
sufliuient reason. (Gaius, ii. 60 ) The contract of 
fiducia or pactum fidiiciae also existed in the case 
of pignus ; and in the case of mancipation. [Eman- 
eiPATio ] The bereditis itself might be an object 
of iiducia. [FinnicoMMissuM.] d’he trustee was 
bound to disebarge his trust by restoring the thing: 
if bo did not, he was liable to an actio fuhiciae or 
fidiiciaria, which was an actio boiuie fidei. ((jic. 
de Off. iii. 15, ail Fam. vii. 12; nt intiu* lionos 
bene agier oportet.) [f the trustee was con- 
dennifid in tho action, tlie coiiKeipumce was m~ 
funiia. Ciem’o emnnerates the jiidiciinn fiduriae 
with that tutelae and societaiis as “■ judicia sum- 
niae existimationH et paene ca,pitls ” (Cic. /iro 
/fuv. Cam, e. 6), when* he is evidentl^r alluding to 
tlu‘ conse(jii(-nce of infamia. (Compare Savigny, 
Hp^hnn., vol. ii. p. i7R) 

When tin* object fifr wishdi a thing was trans- 
fiwnxJ to another was attained, a remancipaiio of 
those^ things which reipureil to be transferred by 
mancipatio or in jure eessio was necessary ; and 
with this vi<*w a particular contract ( padim fah- 
mo) was inaerti'd in the formula of mancifuitio. If 
no remandpatio took place, but only a simple re- 
stitutio, usHcapio was necessary torcHtorethc (^iiiri- 
iurian owiim'ship, and thw was called usureceptio. 
'rile contmet of fiducia might bo accompanied with 
a condition, by virtue of which tho fiducia might 
cease in a given case, and thus the fiducia was con 
neeted with tin* ConimiMoria Lex, as wo soo in 
Pauhis Rrcrpl. ii, tit, 13), and In Cic. prn 
C.21, '‘Hiducia commissuy' which maybe 
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explained l)y reference to Commissitm. (Gains, ii. 
e(l, iii. 20i ; Rossliirt, (rntndhnien^ &c. §00 ; 

Rom.Piimirocht; Ileiiiecc. ,S?//ihH/ma. 
cd. nau1)old.) 

FIDUCIA'RIA ACTIO. [Actio.] 

FTGLFNA ARS. [Fictile.] 

FIGLTNAE. [Fictile.] 

FFGULUS. [Fictile.] 

FILIUSFAMILIAS. [Familia.] 
FFMBRIAE (upocrcroL ; lonice, ^uaapoi, GrTg. 
Corinth.), thrums ; tassels ; a fringe. 

AVlien the wimver had finished any garment on 
the loom [Tela], the thrums, i. e, the extremities 
of the threads of tlic warp, Inmg m a row at the 
bottom. In this state they were^ fiequcntly left, 
being considered ornamental. Often also,^ to pre- , 
vent them from ravelling, and to give a still more 
artificial and ornamental appearance, tlu‘y vere 
Separated into bundles, each ol which ^wa.s twisted 
(fFTpeirToTs' ^ucrdpois^ Bruiick, A'hhI.i. did), and 
til'd in one or moie knots. The thrums were thus, 
liy a verv simple pioe^ss, transioinied into a row o! 
tishcls. Tlu' linen shirts, found in Egyptian, tomlw, 
sometimes show this ornament among their lower 
edge, and illustrate, m a very iutme&tiiig manner, 
the description of these garments by ilerodotns 
(ii. 81). Among the C3reek.s and Romans fringes 
wc're seldom worn except by feinak'.s (jepoff ertarhp 
Xt'idwa, Brunck, ii. .TJl5 ; Jacob.s, Ac. ad he. ; 
Bollux, vii. 04 ; Siudon. Jill 45). Oftheir manner 
of displaying them the best idea may lie formed by 
the inspection of the annexed woodcut, takmi from 
a small bronze, representing a Homan lady w ho 
wears an, inner and an outer tunic, the latter being 
fringed, and over these a large shawl or pulliuin. 



Among harbatoiis nations the am ictus was often 
worn by men with a fri»g<*, ns m ^seen very con- 
spieiKnmly in the grouf> of SSarmatians at p. 218 
By crossing the bundles of thmius, and tying 
them at the points of iuteraection, a kind of net- 
work was produced, and we ^are informed of a 
fringe of this description, wliich was, moreoviT, 
lumg with hells. (Dicni, xviii. 26',) The ancients 
aim mainifacturcd fringes ficparately, and sewed 
them to the hurdew of tln'ir gannents. They were 
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likewise made of gold tluvad and other costly 
materials. Of this kind vas the ornament, con- 
sisting of a hundred golden tasseds, winch sui- 
ruunded the mythical .shield of Jupiter, the aiyis 
r^v<rapue(r(Ta, and which depended irnm the girdle 
of Juno. (Horn. //. ii. 440, v. 700, xiv. 101, 
xvii. 503.) 

In consequence of the tendency of wool to fomi 
itself into separate bundles like tassds (^vrraprjBop^ 
Aelian, If. J. xvi. 11), the poets speak of the 
golden fleece a,s comsisting of them (Bind. P//h. iv. 
411; Apoll. Ithod. iv. 1146) ; and Cicero, dcclaim- 
ing agaimst the etfeminacyof Gabmiiis. applu's the 
same expression to Ills culling locks of hair (m 
Ph.JlX [J. Y,] 

FINITO'RKS. [AnniMENsoREs.] 
i FI'NIUM REGUNDO'RUM ACTIO. If the 
[ boundane.s of coiitiguoii.s estates wert' accubrntally'* 
coiifimed, each of the parties iuteiestcMi m the re- 
i“jtabllshment of the boundaries might have an 
action agaiinst the otiicr for that purpose. This 
action hidonged to the class of duplicia judicui. 
[Familiak i'hiciscnxDAE Actio. 1 In thus action 
each party was bound to account lor the Iruh.s and 
profits which he had reeenml from any jiart of the 
land which did not belong to him, and also to 
account f<ti* any Injury ■which it had sustamed 
through Ills culpa. Jkicli party' wa,5 also entitled 
to compcn.satioa for improveinents made in the por- 
turn ot land which did not bidoug to him, ( Dig, 1 0. 
tit. 1.) 'i'hero is an article entitled ‘ TJeber die 
Gninz.sejiieldunghklage'’ ]>y Huiloiif in the Jfeih 
se/ipi/f, fur (hsef/icMlH'he ihi’khu'im'iisrkti/iy yob x. 
[AuEH.j [G. L.J 

F 1 SCA'LES. [G LAiiiA'i'ORES. ] ^ 

FiSCUS. The following h Savigny’s account 
of the origin and meaning of this term;- — 

In the ropuhlican fieriod, thi‘ state was desig- 
nated by tbo term Aerarium, in so far a.s it was 
viewed with re.spect to its having property, which 
iilthnately resolved itself into receipts into, ami 
payiiKuits made out of, the public chest On the 
c'.stabli.shinent of the imperial power, there wm a 
diviMum of the provinmss between the stmate, as 
the representative of the old republic, and thc^ 
(hic'sar; and there was conseqnently^apHvi.si(ffli of 
the must iniporttut branchea of public income and 
expenditure. The property of the Hcnate retained 
the name of Aerarium, and that of the Cacssar, as 
Buch, received the name of Flscus. Thu prhato 
properly of the Caesar (reff prlraiit PrincJph^ mtUi 
Cmmna) was quite distinct from that of the FiscuH. 
The word Fiscu.s signified a wdeker- basket, or ]«m- 
iiior, in which tlie RnniauB were accustomed to 
keep and cany about huge kuiu.s of money (Cic, 
Perr.lH; Bhuedr. FWo ii. 7) ; and hence Fh:- 
eus caiiie to signify any jhu'hoiFs Inmsun* or momy 
chest. 4’hu iinportiuu'e of the imperial l''iHCUs soon 
h‘d to the practice of appropriating the name to 
that pro]>erty which the Gaesar elamuHl as Cm'Sitr, 
jiiid the word Fi.scus, without any adjunct, 

UBod in this sens(' (mv/.vm’ if Juv, SuL iv. 54)# 
Ultimately the word came to signify generally the 
projKTty o'r th(j Btat<‘, the (Jaesar having concon- 
trnted in himself all the Hovenugn power, and thus 
the word h’iscim finally had the same signification 
HH Aerarium in the republican perfod* , It does not 
appear at what time tim Aerarium was merged ift 
ilio Fiscus, though tim distinction of name and of 
thing contmued’at loart to t]bo .of IJftdfiW, 
hi tho later periods the words Ayratto and Fis- 
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cus were often used indiscrimmatcljr, but only in 
tbe sense of the imperial chest, for there was then 
no other public chest. So long as the distinction 
existed between the aerariiim and the fiscus, the 
law relating to them severally might ho expressed 
by the terms jus populi and jus fisci, as in Faiilus 
(Se/it JRecept. t. 12), though there is no reason for 
applying the distinction to the time when Paulus 
■wrote ; for, as already observed, it had then long 
ceased. 

The Fiscus had a legal personal existence ; that 
is, as tbe subject of certain rights, it was legally a 
person, by virtue of the same fiction of law which 
gave a personal existence to corjiorations, and the 
communities of cities and villages. But the Fiscus 
dilFercd in many respects from other persons exist- 
ing by fiction oi.' law ; a-nd, as an instance, it was 
never under any incapacity as to taking an herc- 
ditas, which, for a long time, was the case with 
corporations, for the reason given by Ulpian. [Col- 
legium]. These reasons would also apply to the 
Popuiiis, as well as to a Municipium, and yet the 
populus is never alluded to as being under such 
disability ; and in fact it could not, consistently 
with being the source of all rights, he under any 
legal disabilities. 

Various officers, as Procuratores, Advocati [Ad- 
vocATUs], Patroni, and Pracfecti were employed 
in the administration of the Fiscus. Nerva esta- 
blished a Praetor Fiscalis to administer the law in 
matters relating to the Fiscus. The patrimoniiim 
or priiate property of the Caesar was administered 
by Procuratores Caesaris. The privileges of the 
Fiscus were, however, extended to the private 
property (ratio) of the Caesar, and of his wife the 
Augusta. (Dig. 49, tit. 14, s. 6.) 

Property was acquired by the Fiscus in various 
ways, enumerated in the Digest (49. tit. 14. s, 1), 
many of which may be arranged under the head 
of penalties and forfeitures. Tlius, if a man was 
led to commit suicide in c<mR<‘f|ucnce of having 
done some criminal act (flapithim,)^ or if a man 
made counterfeit coin, his property was forfeited to 
the fiscus. (Paulus, 6'. It v. 12.) The officers of the 
Fiscus genenill j roceivecl infonnation (mmcfaiimtcif) 
of such occuiTcnces from pimato indi'vi duals, who 
were rewarded for their pains. Treasure (zhruaurus) 
which was found in certain place's was also subject 
to a claim on the part of the Fiscus. T’o explain 
the rights and privileges of the Fiscus, and its ad- 
ministrations, would require a long discussion, (Dig. 
40. tit 15. de Jure Fmi; Cod, 10. tit. 1 ; Cod. 
Theod. 10. tit. 1 ; Paulus, Hiv/t RmpL v. 12; 
Simgnj^SyhieindesImL Rm* It vol ii, ; Frurjmen^ 
lim vetms jum-comidli de Jure Fisd^ printed in 
Ooeschen*s edition of Gains ; Savigny, Neu ejddeckte 
Q;mlkn dm Mom, It, Zdkehrift, vol. iii.) [0. L.] 

FISTU'CA, an instnmient used for ramming 
do'wn pavements and threshing floors, and the 
foundations of huildinga (Cato,i^. It DS, 20 ; Plia. 
11, N* xxxvi. 25. s. 61 *, Vilmv. ill 8, s. 4. § 1, x 
8. B, 2, § 8) ; and also for driving piles (Caos. 
JJ, G, iv. 17). When usocl for the former purpose, 
that of making earth solid, it was no doubt a mti^rc 
log of wood (shod perhaps with iron), ■with handles 
to lift it up ; just like a paviour’s rammer. But 
in the case cited from Caesar, whore it was used 
for driving the piles of his bridge over the Ehine, 
It is almost evident that it must have been a ma- 
chine, something like onr pile-driving engine (or 
monkey), by which a heavy log of wood, shod 
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' ■with iron, was lifted up to a considerable height 
and then let fall on the head of the pile. [P. S.] 
FI'STULA (creoAnv), a water-pipe. Vitruvius 
(viii, 7. s. 0. §. 1, ed. Sclin.) distinguishes three 
modes of conveying water : by channels of masonry 
(per canales siructiles), by leaden pipes (fihiulis 
phmtheis), and by earthen pipes (tubulis fidihhus) ; 
but of these two sorts of pipes the leaden weie the 
more commonly used. [Aquaeductus.] They 
were made hy bending up cast plates of lead into a 
form not perfectly cylindrical, hut having a sort of 
ridge at the junction of the edges of the plate, as 
represented in the following cngiaviiig, taken from 
antique specimens. (Frontin. de Aquacd. p. 73. 
fig. 15, IG, ed. Pol on. ; flirt, Lelire d. Gelmido, pi. 
xxxii* fig. 8.) 



In the manufactur,' of tiles'^* pipes, particular at- 
tention was paid to the bore, and to the thickiu'ss. 
The accounts of Vitruvius, Frnntiiuis, and other 
writers, are not in fierfeci accordance ; but it ap- 
pears, from a comparison of them, that two different 
systems of measurement were adopt'd, nninely, 
either by the width of the plate of lead {lamina or 
tamna) before it was bent into the shape of a pipe, 
or by the iutenial diameter or hon' (iumm) of the 
pipe ivlien formed. The former is the system 
adopted by Vitruvius (/. e, § 4) ; according to him 
tlie leaden plates were cast of a length not less than 
ten feet, and of a width containing an exact mnnln'r 
di(/ik (sixteenths of afoot), which numln'r was ol 
course dillerent for different sized pipes ; and then 
the siz('s of the pipes were named irom tlie numlier 
of digits in the width of the plates, as in tlu‘ fol- 
lowing table, where the numhers on tliC' right hand 
indicate the nnmlx'r of ponndB which Vitruvius as- 
signs to cacli ten-feet length of pipe : — 

Centenaria, from a plate 1 80 digits wide ; 1 200 lbs. 
Octogenaria — ^ tlO — : <)0f) -- 

Quinquagfiiiaria’— 50 : GOO — 

* The etymological distinction lietween fduli 
and iidms seems to be that tlie former, which orb 
ginally signified ajliite, was a small pipe, the hitter 
large one ; but, in usage, at least so tar as watt^r- 
pipcs ar© oonemned, it seems that/if/»/a is applied 
to a leaden pipe, Udm and Utimlm to one of any 
cjther material, especially of terra-cotta, as in tlie 
above and the following passages. (Van*o, /A /A 
i. B ; Colum. i. 5 ; Flm, v, 31. s. 34, xvh 42. s* 
81 , XXXV. 12. s. 4G ; Frontiuus, see below.) 
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Quadi'acjeiifiria — 
Tiia'iiaria — 

Vic(Miaria — 

Qiiindeua ■— 

Dena ■ — 

Octona — ■ 

Quinaria — 


40 

— 

: 480 

30 

. — 

: .360 

20 

— 

: 240 

15 

. — , 

: 180 

10 



: 320 

8 

— 

: 96 ' 

5 

__ 

: GO 


From tins scale it is evident, at a mere glance, that 
the thickness of the plates was the same for pipes of 
all si/cs, namely, such that each strip of lead, ten 
feet long and one digit wide, weighed twelve pounds. 
1'he account of Vitruvius is followed hy Pliny 
(//. N. x\xl 6‘. s. 31) and Palladius (k. 1*2 ; comp, 
tlie notes of Schneider and Gesner). 

Frontiniis, who enters into the snhject nnich more 
niinutel}^, objects to the system of Vitim lus ns too 
indefinite, on account of the variation wliieh is 
made in the shape of the pipe in lienrling up tin* 
plate of lead ; and he thinks it more ^irohuble that 
the mnues wm'e derived from the length ol tlie in- 
t(H‘nal diuuieicrH, reckoned in qmuh'autes (the iniit 
heiiig the digit), that is, q/iafirrs of (i dtijt/ j 
so that the Q/th^i/ria had a di.inietm’ of five fourths 
of a digit, or 1 ^ digit, and so on, up to the VUrutma^ 
above which tlie notation nas altered, and the nanu's 
were no longer taken from tlie niuiiher of linour 
(jnarli'rti nf a d/(/l( in the diamcfar of the pipe, but 
from the mimber of i^gmere gn<uiirs of a digit lu its 
an'n, tiiid this systmii prtnaih'd up to tin* Codinu- 
which was the largest sis5e in use, as the 
QfduaHa was the smallest : the lattiT is ndopbsl 
by Frontiniis as thcstandaid measure (mod/dits) of 
the whole system. (For further details see Fron- 
limiR, do A<jUiiod, 20 — 63, pp. 70 — 112, wkh the 
Notes of Polenus.) Another mode of exjilaintng 
the nomenclature was by the story that when 
Agrippa undertook the oversight of the a(|uaeductH, 
finding the modulus inconveniently small, he <‘ti- 
largcd it iofuo times its diameter, ami hmiee the 
origin fniaht (luiwu'in. (Frontiii. 2.3, pp. {>0, 
61.) Of thebe aecnimts that of Vitniviiis apjiears 
at once the most simple and the most correct: in- j 
deed it would seem that the plan of measunuiK'ut 
was very probably the invention of Vitruvius him- 1 
Heir. (Frontin. /. r.) lleHpectlng the nscs of pipes j 
in the afimulucla, fltie Aiithnmwn'VB, 

Gf the earthen (terra-cotta) jiipes we know very 
little. Pliny sajH that they are best when their 
thickness is two digits (1^ Inch), and that each 
|)ip(‘ Hlioultl have its end inserted in the next, and 
the joints should be cemimted ; but tlmt leatbm 
pipes should he us(*(I wh(*rc the water rises, The i 
earthen pipes wore thought more wlKilosome than I 
the ieadmi. (Plin. /A Al xxxi, 6. r. 31 ; Vitruv, I 
if. e. § 11) ; Pallui ix, 11.) Water pipes weroako I 
imule of leather (Plin. If. Af- v. ,31, s, 3-1 ; Vitruv. 
/. e. § 6) ; and of wood (Pallad. (‘specially of 
tin* hollowed trunks of the pine, fir, and tibler. 
(Plin. //. W. xvi. 42. s. Bl.) [P. K] 

FLABKIiLUM, dim, FLABRXAATLUM, 
(iHvist, j5£7rnrT%?, dm. ^iirfSiov), a fan. “ The ex 
ercise of the faiiP’ so ■wittily described by Addison 
(SpwL No. 102), was wholly unknown to the 
ancients. Neither were their fans so constructed 


* Pliiiy and Palladius, and evon the ancient 
MSH. of Vitrirrins, give here 0, which, however, is 
ch‘ar!y an cuTor of a transcriber who did not peiceive 
the law of the proportion, but who had a fancy for 
the roniid 'lumdier. 


that they might be lulled, imfiuied, and fiutten'd, 
nor were they even carried hy the ladies themselves. 
Tiicw were, it is true, of elegant forms, ol delicate 
colours {pra^uno/iidjelio, Alart. iii. 40), and some- 
times of costly and splendid materials, such as pea- 
cock's feathers (Propert. li. l.>) j hut they were 
stitr and of a fixed shape, and ■were held hy female 
slaves (fadel/fjrao, Philemon, as transiated hy 
Plant. 7)’m. ii. 1. 22), I)}*- beautiful boys (Strato, 
Jdpi(f. 22), or by eunuchs (Eunp. Oresi. ]4(>o — ■ 
1412; Abnander, p. 175, ed. Aleincke ; and as 
translated hy Terence, Id/m. iii. 5. 45 — 54), whoNe 
duty it was to wave them so as to produce a cool- 
ing hrecKe. (Bninck, ii. ,92.) A gentleman 
might, nevertheless, take the laii into his own 
hand and use it in fanning a lady as a compliment. 
(OMd, Ans Aw. i. IGl, Awor, iii. 2. 3o.) The 
woodcut at p. 2.37 sheas a female' liestowiitg this 
attenrlanao upon her mistress, 'J’he fan vhich .she 
holds is apparc ntly madi^ of separate fi'ather.s joined 
at the bai'e, and also united both by a thread pass- 
ing along till' tips and by another stronger thread 
tied to tlie muidle of the shaft of (‘neh fe.itlu'r. 
Another me of the fan was to drivi' away IIioh 
from living peram.R, and from articles of food 
wlneli w<‘re eitlu'r placed npon the table nr ollered 
in saeriliee. When intemled for a fiy-llappim it 
was less .stiff, and was called ou/mtrimii (Alart. xiv. 
67). and piuo(rdd7} (Abmamh'r, p. 175 ; Aelian, 
//. A. XV. 14 ; Brnnek, Jm/. ii, .3118, iii. 9*2). hi 
short, the maimer of nsing fans was precisidy that 
which is still ]>raclki‘d in China, India, and otlnv 
parts of the hast ; and ICtiripides (/. c.) .says that 
the Greeks di'inved their knowledge of thi'in frmn 

barharou.s ” countries. 3’lie emperor Atigu.stiis 
bad a slave to fan him during his Hh‘ep (Sneton. 
A?///. 82) ; for the ii.so nf funr. wtw not cunfmed to 
females. 

l!!eside.R separate feathers the ancient fan was 
sometimes made of linen, extended upon a light 
frame, (fttrato, /. c.) Friim the above-cited pas- 
HUgo of Kuripides and the ancient richolia upon if, 
compared with repre.sentatioim of the ilabelluin in 
ancient, painting.s, it ako appears to have been 
niada by jilaring the tw^o wings of a bird back to 
back, fastening them together in this porition, and 
attaching a Imndle at the base. (See tiko Bninck, 
Awn/, ii. 258, UrfptPaw 

A more lumiely application of the fan was its uho 
in cookery ( Focus]. In a painting which re}>re- 
senk a sacrifice to Isis (Ant. dd AV'eo/oao, ii. GO), a 
priest is seen fanning tlie fire upon the altar with 
a triangtd»it fiabcllmn, such as Is still UHC‘d in Italy, 
This practice gave origin among classical writiWH to 
expresKions corresponding to ours, meaning to fan 
the llaino of hope (Aleipli. iii. 47), of love (piirt^fic, 
Briinek, ii. 366), or of sedition (Ari.stoph* /hn. 
360 ; Gic. pw />V(((T. 23). [ J. Y.| 

FLAORUM, f//w. FLACnGAAJAI (>dw|), 
a whip, a scourge, to the handle of which was 
fixt'd a lash made of cord-n 3 1 or. S/wd. 

iv. .3 ; John, ii. 1.3), or thongs of leather (Am, 
Uor. Jd/dal I 16. 47 ; (rKv^ripa^ Anac, p, ©4 
Fkcher), (‘Rpecially thoxign made from the ox’s 
hide (5/F.I/4A c,r«'cAX Fhnit M<fsL iv. b 26). Tho 
Joprdiim propi'rly so calk'd was a dreadful instru- 
ment, and is thus put in opposition to the muMoati 
wdiich was a simple whip. (Hon, Bd, I '3^ 119.) 
Cicero in like manner ccmtmftii the 
■with tbo woguo ( pro MuUri 4). Th«s finfellmm 
wa.^ chiefly used in tho pimishmwR of 1 1 
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was knotted witk bones or licavy indented circles 
of bronze or terminated by books, in wbicli case it 
was aptly denominated a scorpion. Tlie cut below 
represents a scourge taken fiom a bas-relief of tlie 
statue of Cybele in tbc Museum of the Capitol at 
Rome, and fully justifies the epithet of Horace 
(/. c.), liorrihile Jlapellum. The infliction of punish- 
ment with it upon tlie naked back of the suH’erer 
(Juv. 382) was sometimes fatal, (Ilor. Sat i. 
2. 41), and was earned into execution bj' a class 
of persons, themselves slaves, ndio were called 
lorariL A slave who had been flogged was called 
jiagno (ficKrriyias, Philemon, p. 41^ ed. Mein. ; 
Aristoph. JRan. 502, Erjuit 1225, Jjys. 1242 ; 
madtgut, Plautus, passim j Ter. Addph. v. 2, 6), 
which of course became a term of mockery and 
contempt. During the Saturnalia the scourge was 
deposited under the seal of the muster. We like- 
wise find that some gladiators fought with the 
flagella (Tcrtull. Apof. 21), as iii the coin, here 
introduced- The fla,<:»elium here has two lashes. 
(Sec also cut, p, 101 ,) [J. Y.] 



FLAMEN, the name for any Poman priest 
who was devoted to the service of one particular 
god (DivisauE ALUS alii sacek dotes, OMNIims 
J'ONTJ PICES, HINGUtlS FLAM INES SU.N’TO, Cic. Dc. 
leg. ii. 8), and who received a (listingui.sliing 
epithet from the deity to whom he ministered. 
(//oruM, sc. llaininiim, singal eogmniimt, hahent 
ub CO deo (jnol sacra fueluni., \fiarro, /hi iJng. lat. 
V, 8‘J,) ^ The most <ligniiied were those attached 
to Diiovis, Mars, and Qulnmia, the Fkhieti d)hVu% 
Flavieti Alartiahs^ and Fhmvn Quirinidis. 'J'he 
two first are said by Pliitarcli {Nam. c. 7) to liavc 
been established by llunmlus ; but the greater num- 
ber of authorities agree in referriug the institution 
of the whole three, in coninmn with all other 
mattere connected with statu religion, to Numa. 
(Liv. L 20; Dionj^s. in 01. (!ie,) TlwnunilxT "was 
eventually iucr(>ased to fiFtmiii (Iksst. s. v. A/uavbam 
dignathms): thothreo original Ilameiis were always 
chosen from among the patricians, and wtvDd 
Mifjom (Gains, i. 112); tlu‘ rest from tlic ]dehem«R, 
wi^ the epithet Mimns (Fesi Majmrs FkmUmsX 
1 wo rndcs lines of Ennius (Varro, da 
44) preserve the of bix of tlu'ae, appointed^ 
Buys the poet, by Numa, — > 

VoUurmikm^ FakNakm, Furlnahm., 

Jdarnkmiim^ Fakerem H Fonumaim fee'd 
I ho Man. .... 

to whkh we^ may add the Idwnm Voleamtls 
(Yarro, I)$ Mng. hut Xm 84), and the Flamon 
(knnentatk (Gic. Brut 14), VYe find in books of 
anthpiities romtioti made of the FiHmUs, huuren^ 
iiahsj, and Fmdkrk^ which would com 
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pletc the list ; but there is nothing to prove that 
these four were Roman" and not merely provincial 
priests. 

It is generally stated, upon the anthorlty of 
Aulus Gellms (xy.^ 27), that the flamens were 
elected at the Comitia Cunata, and this was doubt- 
less the case in the earlier times ; but upon ex- 
amining the passage in question, it will bo seen 
that ^the grammarian speaks of their induc- 
tion into office only, and therefore we may con- 
clude that subsequently to the passing of the Zeiv 
Domiiia they were chosen in the Comitia Trilmta 
especially since so many of them were plebeians! 
After licing nominated by the people, they were 
received {capU) and installed {Inaugui ahanlur) by 
the Pontifex Maximus (Liv. xxvii, 8, xxix. 38 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 0. § 3), to whose authority they were 
at all times subject. (Liv. Ejnt xix., xxxvii. 51 ; 
Val. Max. i. 1. § 2.) 

Tbc office was understood to last for life ; but a 
flanicn might be compelled to resign {famhuo 
uhlre) for a breach of duty, or even on account of 
the occuiTcnce of an ill-omened accident while dis- 
charging his functions. (Val. Max. i. 1. § 4.) 

Tiieir characteristic dress was the apex [Apex], 
the lae?ia [Laena], and a laurel wreath. I’lie 
name, according to Vbirro and Festus, was derived 
from the hand of white wool (/ta, 

7nen) which was wrapped round the apex, and 
which they wore, without the apex, wben the heat 
was oppressive. (Serv. Vkg. Jeu.xnl GG-i.) This 
etymology is more reasonable than the trunsfonna- 
tion of pdciimkrs (from pilcus) into fkmiacs. (Plu- 
tarch, JNum, 7.) The most distinguished of all the 
flamens was the JJmlis ; tlie lowest in rank the 
Pomoiialis. (Festus, s. ??. Mannmc diguatinms.) 

jriiQ fomor enjoyed many peculiar lioiiours. 
When a vacancy occurred, three persons of patri- 
cian descent, whose parents had been married ac- 
cording to the ceremonies of eonfurrouth [Mar- 
riace], were nominated by the Comitia, one of 
whom was selected (ea/dusj, and consecrated (///- 
avgurahukr) by the Pontifex Maximus. (Tacit. 
Ami. iv. 10 ; Liv. xxvii. 8.) From that time for- 
ward he was emancipated from the control of his 
father, ami heeame siii )uris. (Oaius, i. 130 ; Ulpian, 
lFmg.x.5; Ttic.Aim. iv.lO.) He alone of all 
priests wore the idhogcdcrus [Apex] (Varro, ap. 
(Ft). X. 35); ho had a right to a luior (lOut. 

Q. F. p. Jl.O, ed. Reiake), to the loga praeteuta.^ 
the setk euridis.^ ami to a seat in the smiati' iu 
virtue of his office. I’his last jirivilege, after having 
been suflered to fall into disuse for a long pm’iod, 
was {is.serted by C. Valerius Flaccus (n.'c. 200), 
and the claim allowed, mong bowevmg f-ays Livy, 
ill deference to bis high perwonal cfiaraeler than 
from a conviction of tlie justice (f tht‘ denuimb 
(Liv. x'tvii. 8; compare i. 20.) Ilm AV\r Aue/v/Zm- 
Itts alone was entitled to recline above bim 'at a 
banquet ; if one in homlH took refuge in bis housig 
the chaiiiH were immediately struck otF ami con- 
veyed through the imptmum to roof, and 
thciico cant down into the street (A ul. Gell. .x. 15): 
if a criminal on his way to pmiLhmcut met him, 
and fell siqipllant at his feet, he was respited for 
that day (Aid. Gcll-»x, 15 ; Pint. ('I F. p. 100) - 
usages which remind ns of the right of sanctuary 
attached to the persons and dweilingn of the papal 
cardinals. 

To oonnterlmlance t|Ws(» high honours, the Dhilis 
was subjected to a innItiLude of reatrictlons and 
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privations, a long cotaloguo of wliiclilias Itconcoiii- 
])ilod by AulusGelliiis (x. 15) fimn the works of 
h’abius Pictor and Masiirius Siibhius, wliile Plu- 
tarcli, 111 his Roman Questions, endeavours to 
explain tlieir import. Among these were the fol- 
lowing : — 

It was unlawful for him to be out of the city for 
a single night (Liv. v. 52) ; a legulation which 
seems to have been niodiiicd by Augustus, in so 
far that an absence of two nights was permitted 
(Tacit. Ann. iii. 5b. 71); and he was forlnddeu to 
sleep out of his own bed lor three nights consecu- 
tively. Thus, It was inipossihlc for him to_ unclm- 
tako the government of a province, lie might not 
mount upon liorseback, nor even touch a horse, nor 
look upon an aimy luaishallcd without tlie pomoe- 
riuni, and heiicc was seldom elected to the consul- 
ship. Indeed, it would seem that originally lie was 
altogether precluded from seeking or accepting any 
civil niagistiac}’’ (Pint. Q.Jt. p. ib‘f>) ; but this la-jt 
prohibititiii was ceitainly not enforced in later 
tunes. The object ol the above rules w'as mani- 
festly to make liini literally J(fri (nhidtumi rncer- 
clofn'jn ; to compel constant attention to the duties of 
the pni'sthood ; to hsue liim in a great measure 
•witliout any temptation to neglect them. The 
origin of the superstitions wdnch wa* shall m'xt 
enumerate is not so clear, but the cunous will find 
a!niiulaiiecofsp(‘ciihitimi in Plutarch (Q, A‘. pji. 1 M, 
Jib, ItM — 170), Pisstus (.S’. 1 ’. AV/cm and 
and Pliny (/A A( xviii.30, xxviii- dO). He was 
not allow'cd to swear an oath (Liv. xxxi. 50), nor 
to wear a ling et ca.s’.s’o,” that is, as 

they evpiaiu it, unless plain and without stoiu’s 
(Kiiehmann, JM Amnlia, p. M) ; nor to strip 
iiimself naked m the open air, nor to go out without 
h is proper head-dress, nor to have a knot in any 
part of hi.s attire, nor to wmlk along a ]>ath o\er- 
eanopied by vines. lie might not touch ilour, nor 
leaven, nor leavmied bri'ad, nor a dead body: lie 
might not enter a hmium, [Funuk], l»ut was nut 
prevmited iVoiu attending a funeral. He wais for- 
hlddmi eitlier to touch or to nam<‘ a dog, a sho- 
goat, ivy, hea,n,s, or raw ilc.sh. None Imt a free 
wan might cut his hair ; the clippings of winch, 
together wdth tln^ parings of his nail«, were buried 
biuienth iifclht arbor. No one might sleep in his 
bmi, the legs of which were smeared with fine 
clay ; and it wsis unlawful to place a box con- 
taining sacrificial cakes in contoct with tho bed- 
stead. 

Flmninku wais tho name given to the wife of the 
dial is. lie wa.s required to wed a tirgm accord- 
ing to tho ceremonies of con/mradio^ which regu- 
lation also applied to the two other ilamincs 
niajoies (Fiwv. ad Virff, A&i. iv, 104, b74 ; 
Ciaius, i. 112) ; and ho could not marry a second 
tiim*. Hence, since lier assistance was osaentiul 
in the perfomiance of certain ordinances, a divorce 
was not pm'mitted, and if she died the dialis %vas 
obliged to resign. I’lie n'strictions imposed upon 
tho flaminica were similar to thoso by which Iiei 
Iiuslband was fettered. (AuL Gell. x. 15.) Her 
drosH consisted of a dyed robe {venmdo opmtnr) ; 
her hair was ])laited up with a purple band in a 
conical form {tuiidm) ; and she wore a Biuall 
8(|uare, cloak with a border (mQ, to which was 
attach(‘d a slip cut from a JHLrf arbor, (Font. 
3 , V, Tidfdimi^ Fka; Varro, iA /Jnp, Lai, vii. 44.) 
It is dillicult to determhui what tho rka really 
■was ; whether a short cloak, as appears most pro- 
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bable, or a napkin thrown over the head. She 
was prohibited trom momiting a staiicase consist- 
ing of moie than three steps (the text of Aldus 
Gcllius IS uncertain, but the object must Imvebeeii 
to pievent her ancles from being seen) ; and when 
she wmnt to the aiyd [Aegbi] she neither combed 
nor arranged her luair. On each of the nundmao 
a ram was sacrificed to Jupiter in the regia by the 
liaminica. (Macrob. i. IG.) 

After the death of the flamen Merula, who wns 
chosen consul suifectus on the expulsion of Cinna 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 20 ; Val. Max. ix. 12. § 5), and who, 
upon the restoration of tho Marian faction, shed his 
own blood in the sanctuary (u. c. b7), calling 
down curses on his enemies with his dying breath 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 22), the priesthood remained vacant 
until the consenation of Bervius Alaluginensis 
(B c. il) liy Augustus, then Pontifex jMaxiimis. 
Julius Caesar had indeed been nominated in his 
I7th }ear, bntvvus never installed ; and during llio 
whole oi the above period the duties of the ollice 
WUTO discharged by the Pontifex j\laximtis. (Suet. 
Jat, c. 1, compared with Veil. Pat. li. 42, and tlie 
Commentators. See also Suet. iJiinr. bl ; Dion 
Cass. liv. 'Ml ; Taeit. Ann. iii. 5b. The last ipioted 
historian, if tlie text he corn ct, stales the internip- 
tion lasted for 72 vears only.) 

'Pile immieipal towns also had their flamens. 
Tims the celebrated ailriiy betA'ccui Milo and 
Clodiiu; took idaee while the funner was on liis way 
to Lanaviuiii, of which he was then dictator, to 
declare tho idection of a flamen (ad Jlanaurin ‘jiro" 
tlnidnm), Aft(*r the (bdiication of the mnperoru, 
flamens were appointed to superintend their wor- 
ship in Itonie and in all the provinces ; and we find 
eoinstantly in inseriptions such title m Flawkn* 
A UGU.STA1.I.S ; Flawkn Tibkrii Caesaels ; Fba- 
JV115N D. JtrBii, Ac., and soimdimes Flamkn I)t- 
voiiuM Om^wm (sc. imperatonnn). 

Fiamwldf according to Festiw and Aldus 0(4- 
liici (x, 15), w'a.s the Imusc of the Flamen Dialis, 
from which it was unlawful to carry out fro except 
for sacred purposes. 

F/amrnia, according to B'ostug, was also a name 
given to a little pricBtfsss (srwerdofuia), whoasHistiul 
thL\fla'mi?iica in hiT duties. [W. B.] 

FXjA'MMK UM. [Mateimonjitm.J 
FLKX NFS. [EamEs. ] 

FLOBAHRA, or Florales Ludi, a festival 
which wag celebrated at Rome in honour of Flora 
or Chloris. It was solemnized during five days, 
beginning on the 2bth of April and ending on ilio 
2d of May. (Ovid, idnst v, 185 j Plin, II. N. 
xviii. Oil.) It was said to have been instituted at 
Rome in 288 b. c., at the command of an oraelo 
in tho Bibylline books, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing from the goddess the protection of tho blos- 
soms (ui omnia bene dejlorescerent^ Piin. 1. e , ; com- 
pare Veil. Fat. i. 14 ; Varro, He tie Musi, i. i), 
Bomo time after its iiistitution at Rome its 
celebration was diBcontimieil ; but in tho consul- 
sliip of L. PoHtuudiw Albinas and M. Popdius 
Laenas (178 b. c.), it mm restcm.'d, at tho com- 
mand of tho senabs by tho aedile C. Bervilitis 
(Kckhcl, iJo Num. Vei, v, p. JOB ; comparo Ovid, 
Maui, V. 820, Ac,), as the blossoms in that year 
hail s<ivi*rely suHered from winds, hall, and raliu 
Tho cebdmuion was, as usual, conducted by the 
acdilcft (Oic. in Fom y 14 ; Valer. 10. §B; 

Kckbcl, 4 0 .), and was catrlfd on with excosaive 
[ merriment, drinking, and lawsivio'us gtimo®, (Mart 
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i. S; Sence. Epist. DG.) From Valerius Maximus 
we learn that theatrical and mimic representations 
formed a principal part of the various amusements, 
and that it was customary for the assembled people 
on this occasion to demand the female actors to 
appear naked on the stag*e, and to amuse the 
multitude with their mdcceut gestures and dances. 
This indecency is probably the only ground on 
which the absurd story of its origin, related 
Lactantms {Inditut. i. 20), is founded. tSnnilar 
festivals, chiefly in spring and autumn, are in 
southern countries seasons for lejoicing, and, as it 
were, called forth by the season of the year itself, 
without any distinct connection with any particu- 
lar divinity ; they are to this day very popular in 
Italy (Yoss. ad Vity. Georg, ii. .‘1115), and in ancient 
times we find them celebrated from the southern to 
the nortlieni extremity of Italy. (See ANTiirnsriio- 
KiA, and Justin, xhii. 4.) The Fioralia were 
originally festivals of the country pimple, which 
were afterwards, in Italy as in Greece, introduci'd 
into the towns, where tliey naturally aa-siiined a 
more dissolute and licentious character, while the 
country people continued to edebrato tliem in their 
old and merry but innocent maimer. And it is 
bighly probable that such fcstivalh <lid not heeorae 
connected with the worship of any partieulai d<*ity 
until a comparatively late period, (lluttniunn, 
Mytkilog, lig.M.) Tins would account for the 
lute introduction of the Fioralia at Home, as tvoil 
as for the manner in which we fuul them cidebratcd 
there, (Sec Spanheiiu, Do PraesLet (fm AV/mw/n. 

ii. p.l4r>, &c.) 

FOCA'LH, a covering for the ears and neck, 
made of wool and worn by infirm and doHeatti 
persons. (IJor. Sat il 3. 265 ; himiec. Qn. Nat 
iv. 13 j Quintil. xi. 3, 144 ; Mart, i 121, xiv. 
142.) [,1 yj 

FOCUS, dm, FOTJULUS (itrrfa: ^crxdpa, 
icrxapls^ dim, i<rxdpm% a fire-place j a hearth ; u 
brazier. The fire-place, considm’od as the higlH'st 
member of an altar, is described under Aha, p. 1 1 tl. 
Used by Hself, it possessed the same sacred cha- 
racter, being, among the Homans, dedicated to tlie 
Lares of each family. (Plant. Jvl. li. H HI ; (Into, 
I)e JUJi'iiaL 15 ; Ovid, Fmt ii. 535, Oil, iii. 423; 
Juv. xii, 85 — 95.) It was, nevertheless, made sub- 
servient to all the riujiihemmits of ordinary life, 
aiw. Epod. ii. 43, Ejmt I 5. 7 • Ovid, xMet. viii. 
0/3 ; Sen, De Com, ad Aik 1.) It was sometimes 
constructed of stone or brick, in which case it wus 
elevated only a hw inches above the ground, and 
remained on the same spot ; but it was also fre- 
quently nmde of bronze, and it was then variously 
omamonted, and was carried continually from place 
to place. This movablo-hoarth, or bmaier, was 
properly calkdyfiow/w and iaxdpa, Om is shown 
at p. 190. Another, found at Caere in Etruria, 
and preserved in the British Museum, is rep^'a- 
sentod m the annexed woodcut. 
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In accordance with the sontiments of veneration 
with which the domestic Jire-place -was regarded 
we find that the exercise of hospitality was 
at the same time an act oi religious wor&hii) 
Suppliants, strangers, all who sought for mercy 
and favour, had recourse to the domestic hearth as 
to an altar. (Horn. Od \ii. 153— 1G9 ; Apoll. 
Hhod. iv. 091) The phiase pro ans et focis 
was used to express atiaclimeiit to all that was 
most dear and venerable. (Cic. de Nat Dear, iii. 
40 ; Flor. iii. 13.) Among the Homans the focus 
ivas placed in the Atrium, which, in prmiitne 
tnueo, was their kitchen and diiiing-rooni. (Virg. 
Aen. i. 720 ; Serviiis, ad loc.) There it remained, 
as wo see in numerous examples at Pompeii, even 
after the progress of refmemciit had led to the use 
of another part of tlie house fur culinary purposes. 
On fe..tivals the house- wife decorated the health 
with garlands (Cato, JJe Me Must 1*13 ; Ovid, 
7'mt V. 5. 1 0) ; a, woollen fillet was feom(‘tiiues 
added. (Propert. iv. 6*. I — G). fj. Y 1 

FOKDEIUVTAE CIYFrA^TES, FOEBE- 
HA 1 1, bO ClI. In the seventh century of Home 
these names expressed those Italian states which 
were connected with Rome by a tnmty (/<W/as’). 

I hese luiines did not include Homau colonies or 
Imlm colonies, or any place wliich bad obtained 
tile Jtom.in ci vitas, gluioiig thefoediTati were the 
Latiiii, who were the most nearly related to the 
Komatis, and were designated by tins distinctive 
li.ime; the rest of the foederati were comprised 
under tli(‘ name of Bocii or Foederati. Th(‘v were 
hub'j.endent states, yet nnd.u' a geiit'ral Habilitv to 
lurnisii a contingmit to the Homan armv. 'fhug 
they contributed to iiu-reaHe the powiT of Rome, 
but they hud not the privihges of Ronuin citizmis. 
The relations of any particular federate state to 
Rome might have home pfuadiaritieh, hut the general 
I'ehitiou was that expressed above ; a kind of con- 
dition, incmiMHteut^ with ilui sovereignty of the 
federates, and the first stage towards unconditionul 
hubniishion. 'I’lie dwcontmit among the foederati, 
and th<dr cltnins to be admitted to the privileges of 
Homau citiwms, led to the Social War. Tin* Julia 
Lex (h. (f. ‘)0) gave the.dvitas to the Bocii and 
fiatiui ; and u lexol tin* hdlowlng yearcoutained, 
among other provwiom, one for tlui admission to 
the Homan civitas of those peregrini who were 
entered on tlm lists of the citizens of federatii atafes, 
and who compliml with the provisions of the lex. 
ifbviTAK.] It appears, however, tliat the Lex 
Julia, and prwhiihly also the Bex of the following 
year, contuimal a condition that the federate stutii 
should consent to accept what the Leges offeiTd, 
or, as it was technieuily expressed, populus fundus 
fierqtj’ (Oie. pm Malta,, e. 0.) '’i'lmso vvlto did 
not become fundi popnli <lid not obtain the civitas. 
Bulbils, the client of Gicero, wasti citizwi ofGades, 
a fodonito town in Spain, (hi, Pompidus Magnus 
had conferred ^the Homau civittw on Balbus, by 
virtue of certain powers given to him by a lex. 

^ Bafhus tJiat he emdd not havii 

the ci vitas, unlosi the stale to which ho belonged 
**fimdug foetus esset ; which was a complete mis- 
apprehension, for the term fimduB, In this semse, 
applied to a wlmk state or coiarounity, wliether 
federate or other free state, whidi amspted wliat 
was effi'ted, and not to im individual of stich state 
or comnmnity, for ho might amipt the Homan 
emtas without asking the consent of hli fellow 
citlssons at home, or without all of thorn receiving 
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tlie same privilege that was olFered to himself. Ihe 
people of a state which had accepted the Roman 
civitas {fmdus factus est)^ were called, in reference 
to tlieir condition after such acceptance, ‘■‘Itindani.” 
This word only occurs in the Latin inscription (the 
Lex Romana) of the tablet of Hcraclea, 1. 115, and 
pioves that the inscription is posterior to the Lex 
Julia de Civitate. It has indeed been supposed 
that the word may refer to the acceptance by the 
state of Heraclea of this lex which is on the tablet ; 
hut there is no doubt that it refers to the prior lex 
which gave the civitas. [Fundus.] 

It must be observed that the acceptance of the 
two Leges above mentioned could only rcter to^the 
fediTate states, and the few old Latin states. The 
Ijatiiiae coloiiiae also received the civitas by the 
Julia Lex ; but as they were under the sovereignty 
of Rome, their consent to the pro^ isioiis of this lex 
was not required. 

Before tiio passing of the Julia Lex, it was not 
unusual for the Socii and Latini to adopt Roman 
leges into their own system, as examples of which 
Cicero mentions the Lfx hhiria de Testamentis, and 
the Lev Vocoiiia do Miilierum Ilereditatibus ; and 
he adds tluit there were other instances. (J*ro 
Jialbo^ c.V>.) In such cases, the state whicli 
adoptc'd a Roman lex was said ‘ in cam h'gein 
luudus iieri.’’ It hardly needs remark that the 
state which adopted a Roman lex, did not thereby 
obtain for its citizens any privil(‘ges witli respi'ct 
to tlie Roman state ; the federate state merely 
adopted the provisions of the Roman lex as being 
applicable to its own circuiustances. 

An apparent diiliciilty is caused by the imdoiihbul 
fact, that the jirovisioiis of the Lex Julia required 
that the states which wished to avail themselves 
of its benefits, should consent to accept them. As 
the feilm'ate states commenced the ivar in order to 
obtain the civitas, it may he asked why was it 
given to them on the condition of becoming “’fun- 
dus?” Ill addition to the reasons for such con- 
dition, wliich are siiggeHted by Bavigny, it may be 
observed tliat the lex only expressed, in terms what 
would ni'cessurily have heim implied, if it had not 
been cxprt'ssed : a feilerate state must of iiecobsit}'' 
declare by a public act its consent to accept such a 
proposal as was contained in the Lex Julia, It 
appears from the cases of llei*aclea and Naples, 
that the citiyyns of a federate state were not in all 
cases unanimous in changing their fonner alliaiico 
with Rome into an incorporation with tlio Homan 
state. [Civitas.] 

There were federate cities beyond tlie limits of 
Italy, as shown by the example of (lades : Sagim- 
tinn and Massilia also are enumerated among such 
citi(‘S. (Savigny, VoUmehiuss der TafH Von lUm^ 
i'ki^ Zmlschrijt^ &c. vol, ix. j Mteocfiij, Tab, IJ&rac, 

[O.L.] 

Ft )EJ ) ITS. [ Fokdrratak Civitatjus.] 

FO K N TJ S. [ Fisn us.] 

FCLfAS, dim, FOLLFCULITS, an mflated 
ball of leather, perhaps originally the skin of a 
ipiadruped filled with air: Martial (iv. JP) calls 
it “ light as a feather.” Boys and old men among 
tlie Itomans threw it from one to another with 
their arms and hands as a gentle exercise of the 
body, unattended with danger. (Mart. vii. *31, 
xiv. ‘IS, 47 5 A then, i, 25.) The emperor An- 
giiKtus (yuet. An<f, 33) became fond of the exercise 
as ho grow old. (Bee Becker, (kdlm^ \ol. i, 
p. 27L) 
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The term foUh is also applied to a leather purse 
or bag (Flaut. A/a/, li. 4. 23 ; Juv. xiv. 2ol) ; and 
the diminutive follLCidus to the s’tvollcn capsule of 
a plant, the husk of a seed, or anything of siniiLir 
appearance. (Scnec. Nat. Quaeht. v. 13 ; Tertull. 
Jjti Ties. Cam. 52.) 

Two inflated skins (5uo cp^nrat, Herod, i. 68 ; 
0Trvpa, Ephor. Fra</. p. 188 ; 'irpTjcrT^pev, Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 763, 777), constituting a pair of hellouas^ 
and having vah^es adjusted to the natural apertures 
at one part for admitting the air, and a pipe in- 
serted into another part for its emission, were an 
essential piece of furniture in every forge and foun- 
dry. (//. xviiL 372 — 470 ; Virg. Ac7i. viii. 440.) 
According to the nature and extent of the work 
to be done the bellows were made of the hides of 
oxen {faiirinis follibus^ Virg. Georg, iv. 171 ), or of 
goats {luranis, Hor. tduL i. 4. 10), and other 
smaller animals. The nozzle of the bellows was 
called dapocpi/cnoy or wepoaro/uoy (Thiicyd. iv, 
100 ; East, ill 11. x\iii. 470;. In bellows made 
after the fashion of those exhibited in the lamp 
here introduced from Bartoli ( A ///, Xmi/v/c, in. 21 ), 
we may imagiiin the skin to iiavo been placed hc- 
tw(*en the two boards so UkS to produce a maehiue 
like that which we now employ. [J. Y" J 



FONS signifies originally a natural 

spring of water, hut both the On^eks and Romans 
had artificial fountains, junde either by covering 
and decorating a spring with buildings and sculp- 
tur(‘, or by making a jet or stream of water, sup- 
plied by an elevated cistern, play into an artificial 
Imbin. Such fountains served thfe double purpose 
of use and ornament. Among the Ch-cekH, tlu'y 
formed the only public supply of water except tlic 
rain-water which was collected in cisterns [Aquak- 
DUCTVS] J and at Rome, the poorer people, who 
could not alford to have wattr hud ou to their 
houses, no doubt procured it from the public fmm- 
tains. 

Several examples of natural springR, converted 
into ornamented fountainH, in the cities of Greece, 
have been mentioned under AuuAimucTUs. They 
were covered to k/uqi them pure and <'oo|, and the 
covering mm frequently in the form of a moimpteal 
temple: tluu'o were also statues, the subjects of 
which %vero^BUgge.sled by the circsimstoiicc that 
every fountain was sacred to some divinity, or they 
worn taken from the wdmk range of mythologicid 
ligends. That at Megara, erected by TbsteiwSf 
is described by Fausanias a« worth lir. Rs 

Bm\ its beauty, and the nmabiw of its 
'i 0. li 1), That of Fittreno at Corintlf was aiimisd 
with covered cistenis of white marble^ like grottoes, 
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out of vliicli tile wata* iloived into tlic open air, 
and wiili a statue of Apollo, and w»is enclosed with 
a wall, on wliieli was painted the slaughter of the 
suitors hy Ulysses. (Pans. n. § Jl; see a paper 
hy Gottling:, on the present state of tins fountain, 
and of the Cmm'ion^ with an engraving of the sourcG 
of the Peirene, in Oerliard’s Archdoloyofche Zeitung 
for 1844, pp. 828 ; tlie engraiing is gnen lie- 
low.) Corinth contauied nunierons other fountains ; 



over one of which was a statue of Delh'roplion and 
lh'gasii.s, with the water flowing out of the horse’s 
Jiools (lb. § .5) ; o\cr another, that of Glance, was 
the Od(‘iuin {lb, § 6’) ; ,ind another was adorned 
wHh a bronze statue of IWidon, with a clolphm at 
his feet, out of the mouth of w Inch the waiter ilo wed. 
(Pans, ii.^‘2. § 7. s. 8.) In the same city, was 
another fountain on a still grander .scale ; namely, 
that of Lerna, whicli uses siiiroundcd by a colonnade 
with seats for those who desired a cool retreat in 
summer ; the ivater was no doubt collected in a 
spacious liasiii in the centre. (Ib. L § 5. s. 6 ; see j 
also 5. § L) Several otlier fomitaiiis of a similar | 
kind to these are described or rofciTed to by Pausa- 
nias (ii. 27, iv. 81, 38, 31, vii. 5, 21, vm. 1), 
among %vhich two deser\e special mention, as they 
wore within temples ; namely, that in the tern[)le 
of Ereclitheus at Athens, and of ihiseldun at Flan- 
tineia, wliich were salt-water springs (i. 28. 5, 

vjii. 10. § 4). Vitruvius mmitions the fountain of 
Salniacis as among the adminihlc work.s of art at 
Ilalsearnassus. (ii, 8. § 12.) 

The Romans also tTect<nl ('difiee.s of various de- 
grees of splendour over natural Kprings, such as the 
well-known grotto of Egeria, near Rome, where 
the natural cave is couvm’ted by tlie architect into 
a sort of temple (comp. Jdiii, //. JV. xxxvl 21. 
ft. 42), and the bapfisimitm of Constantine. , A 
simple mode of dimorating less considerable springs 
was by covering them with a vault, in the t<»p of 
which wfia an sumnmded by a balustrade, 

or by a low wall adorned with marble bas-reliefs, 
one example of which, among many, is soon in a 
relief representing the twelve gods, now in the Capi- 
tolino museum. In all cases, a cistern was cou'*' 
structed to contain tb© water, eitltor by cutting it 
out of the living rock, or (if the spring did not rise 
out of rock) by building it of masonry. Vitruvius 
discusses at length the dilferent sorts of springs, 
and gives minute rules for testin|!f the goodness of 
the spring, and for the construction of tllo cistoims 
(viii. 3. 7). The observations of Vitraviug apply 
chiefly to those springs and cisterns which fonned 
the sources of the aqueducts. 

At Romo, a very hwgo proportion of the im- 
mense supply of water brouglit to the city hy the 
aqueducte, was devoted to the public fountains, 
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which wore diuded into two classes ; namelv 
/rtc«.s, 2 >onds or reservoirs, and saiicntes,, j(*ts of 
water, besides wliieli many of the castell'a ivere 
so contatructecl as to bo also fountahis. (See AauAu- 
DQCTUs, p. 114, b, and the woodcut.) Agrijipn 
wdio daring his aodileship jiaid special attontioii to 
the restoration of the Roman ivatonvorks, is said to 
IiavG constructed 700 laciis, 105 haUenfes, and 180 
casitl/({^ of which very many were magnificently 
adorned ; they were decorated wdtii 800 bronze 
or marble statues, and 400 marble columns. (Pliu. 
11. JV. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. § ,0.) There were also 
many .small priiatc fountains in the houses and 
Milas of the wealthy, (Phn. v. 6.) At 

Pomjieii, the fountains are extremely numerous 
and that not only in the .streets and public places’ 
c.specially at the junctions of streets (m birlis, hi 
irhlia) ; hut also in private houses. The engraviim 
on p. 109 represents a .section of one of these Ibuij™ 
tains, in which the water pours into a hasm ; that 
now given, in which tlie water is thrown np in a 
jet, is taken from an arahe.sque painting on the wall 



of a hou.se at Pompeii : in the painting, the vase and 
pedestal rise out of a .sheet of W’ater, which nuiy 
he ^ supi)os(‘d to rcqiresent the impluvhim in the 
atrium of a house, (Ee.specting the fountain.^ of 
Pompeii, see runip(;h\ voli. p. 181, vnl. ii. pp. 71, 
78, and Sir W. Oell’s Ponrpdtma., vol. i, ]ip. 890, 
8.95, plate.s 50, 58.) The proof wdiich tlu‘S(- fuiin- 
tuin.s afford, of the acquaintance of the aneieiU.s 
with the chief law of hydiustatlc.s is noticed under 
AQUAKnUCTUH, p. 1 0.9. 

The fornus giwm to fountains were n.s numerous 
as the varieties of taste and fancy. The large flat 
va.sc.s wmre a common form, and they are found, of 
5, 10,20, and 80 feet in diameh'r, cut out of a 
.singh* jiicce of some hard Htom*, such as porphyry, 
panitc, ]ia.sanitc, breccia, alabaster and niarbh‘. * An 
ingeiiioms and elegant \arii*ty, of wdiich th(‘re is a 
spi^cimen in thcClapItoliue Fluseum, i.s a tripod, np 
the centre of which the jet pabH(\% the b'gs being 
hollow to carry off the waltu* again. Very often 
the wiater wn.s made to flow out of hroir/.e fitatue.M, 
espechdly of boys, and of 1’riton.% Nereid.*), Satyrs, 
and such beingn;^ several of these HtaUies have bemi 
found at Pompeii ; and four of tlmm arc engravi'd 
in Pompei^ vol, i p. KbI, one of which is given be- 
low. On the Monte Cavallo, at Ronu*, is a colo.%al 
statue (»f a river god, probably the Rhine, which 
was formcrljT in tfm forum of Augustus, which it 
refreshes^ with a stream of water pouring con- 
tinually into a basin of gmnite twe-nty-seven feet 
in diameter. The oRhm'mtod group* known as 
tho Toro Fam(‘se, originally, in HirPi opinion, 
adorned a foimtaiu. Mythological sub] rails wero 
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also sculptur'd orei’ the fountains, as amont^ tho 
Greeks; thus at Rome, there were the fountains 
of Ganymedeand Prometheus, and the Kymphaeum 
of Jupiter. (Stieglita, Afchaul. d» Iktuhmst^ vol. ii. 
pt. 2. pp. 7G, 70 ; llki^LchrederClebmde^ pp. 300, 

403.) ^ LP. a] 

FORCEPS (fTvpdypa)^ tongs or pincers, need 
no further explanation here, as they were used in 
antiquity for the same purposes as they are in 
modem times. They were invented, as the ety- 
mology indicates, for taking hold of what is hot 
Festiis, s. is . ; Servius, ad Firp. Geoiy* 
iv. 175, Jen. Yin. 453, xii. 404), used by smiths, 
and therefore attributed to Vulcan and the Cy- 
clopes. (Virg. U. cc. ; Horn. II. xviii. 477, Od. 
iii. 434 ; Callim. in Del. 144 ; fonipe mrm, Ovid, 
717e/. xii. 277.) [Tncuh; MAnLEUB.] 

FORES. (Janua.I 

FORFEX, dim. FORFICULA QpaXis, dim. 
ipaXldiop), shmirs (Serv. m Jli'p. Aen. viii. 453), 
uHod, 1. in shearing alieep, as represented in the 
annexed woodcut, which is taken from a carnelian 



in the Stosch collection of antique, gems at Berlin ; | 
2. in cutting hair (Kurip. Oresl. 054 ; BchoL whc.; \ 
Bmnck, Antd, iii. 0 ; Virg. CtiiaL vii. 0 ;ferro 
Udenti.^ 213) ; 3. in clipping hedges, myrtles, 
and otlior shrubs (if/aAiaro} llieroclcs, 

ap, Siob. 65.) 

In military manoouvres the forfex was a tcnaille, 
i. e. a body of troops arranged in the form of an 
acute angle, so as to receive and overcome the op- 
posite body, called a Cuneus. (Gell. x. 0 ; Amm. 
Mare. xvi. 11.) 

In arcbih'Cture the term denoted a con- 

struction wbicb was probably the origin of the arch 
(MacculloclPs PFesl. Dland/f^ip. 142, iih p. 4f0» 
consisting of two stones leaning against each otlnjr 
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so as to form an acute angle overhead, as is seen 
in the entrance to the pyramid of Cheops and in 
the ruins of Mycenae ; and gradually brought nearer 
to the forms wliicli we now employ. (See woodcut, 
p. 125.) (Plat De Leg. xii. p. 292. ed. Bekker ; 
Diod. Sic. ii. 9.) [J. Y.] 

FORI. [Navis ; Circus, p. 283, b.J 
FORMA, (im. FORMULA, Kcond dim. FOR- 
MER LA (rdTrur), a pattern, a mould ; any con- 
tra ance adapted to convey its own shape to some 
plastic or flexible material, incliiding moulds for 
making pottery, pastry, cheese, bricks, and coins. 
The moulds for coins were made of akind of stone, 
which was indestructible by heat. (Plin. II. N. 
xxxvi. 49.) The mode of pouring into them the 
melted niekil for casting the coins will be best 
understood from the annexed %voodcut, which re- 
presents one side of a mould, engraved liy Seroux 



d’Agincourt. Moulds were also employed in making 
walk of the kind, now called pid^ which were 
built in Africa, in Spain, and about Tarentnrn. 
(Varm, I)e lie Uust i. 14 ; Pallad. i. 34 ; parieUs 
formaeei^ Plin. II. N. xrxv, 48.) The shoe- 
maker’s last was also called fvrma (Ilor. Sat. ii. 3. 
106) and tmtipelliim (Festns, a. u), in Greek 
mAdvovs. (Plato, Conviv. p. 404, ed. Bekker.) 

The spouts and channels of aquaeducts are called 
forrme:, perhaps from their resemhhmce to some of 
the moulds included in the above enumeration, 
(Frontin. Tie AquaedwL 75, 126.) [J. Y.] 

FOTiMUr.A. [Actio.I 
FORNACA'LIA, festival^ in honour of 
Fornax, the goddess of furnaces, in order that the 
corn might be prop(‘rly baked. (Kestus, n.) This 
ancient festival is said to have heen instituted by 
Nmna. (Plin. //. N. xviii. 2.) The time for its 
celebration was proclainu'd ew'ry year by the Curio 
Majcinius, who announced in tablets, which were 
placed in the forum, the different part which each 
curia had to take in the celebration of the iestivnd. 
Those persons who did not know to what curia 
they belonged, perfonned the sacred rites on tho 
Q,uirmQUa.t calhul from tins circumstance the 
ttfi'um which fell on th# last day of tlif 

Fotnacalia. (Ovid, Fmii., ii 527 j 

N N 
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FORUM 


Lat. vi. 13, vrlth Muller’s note j Festus, s, v. 
Qidrmalia^ Stultor. feriae.) 

The Foriiacalia continued to be celebrated in 
the time of Lactantius. (Lactant. i. 20.) 

FORNAX, dm. FORNA'CULA (KdfxLvos, 
dim. K.ajjxviov\ a kiln ; a furnace. The construc- 
tion of the kilns used for baking earthenware 
[Fictile] may be seen in the annexed woodcut, 
winch represents part of a Roman pottery discovered 
at Castor, in Northam])tonshire. (Artis’s Dnro- 
hrivde^ Lond. 1 328.) The dome-shaped roof has 
been destroyed ; but the flat circular floor on which 
the earthenware was set to be baked is preserved 
entire. The middle of this floor is supported by a 



thick column of brick- work, which is encircled bj 
the oven (/kmu,% KkiSapos). The entrance to the 
oven (prae/umium) is seen in front. The lowei 
part of a smelting-furnace, shaped like an inverted 
bell, and sunk into the earth, with an opening and 
a chamicd at the bottom for the discharge of the 
melted metal, has been discovered near Arles. 
(Florencourt, uher die Bmjwerkc dtir Altcn^ p, 30.) 
In Spain tlieso furnae(‘s W'oro raised to a great 
height, in order that the noxious fumes might be 
carried olF. (Strabo, iii. 2. p. 391, od. Sieb.) They 
were also providcfl with long flues (longmotiac for- 
mds cu??kul€, Plin. II N. ix. 62 ), aiidwith cham- 
bers (cameras) lor the [ntrpoae of collecting more 
plentifully the oxides and otlier matters by subli- 
mation, (//>?>/. xxxiv. 22. 33--4I). Homer de- 
scribes a blast-furnace with twenty crucibles 
(xoctpol, ri xviii 470), Mtdting-pots or cracibles 
hpe been found at Castor (Artis, pi 38), and at 
different places in Egypt, in form and material 
very like those which we now employ. (Wilkin- 
son, IMwn. dfid Ou$t. vol lii, p. 224'.) A glass-house 
or furnace for making glass, was called hkovayuop] 
(pioscor. V. 182.) 

Furnaces of au appropriate construction were 
erected for casting large statues of bronze (Claud. 
Be Laud. SMLli i 7 8), and for making lamp-black, 
(Vitruv. viL 10.) [Ateambntum.] The lime- 
kiln { formal mlmria) is described by 'Cato. 
{m m Rust. 38 ; see also Flim ij, M. xnl 6 « 
Vitruv. vE 3.) On the mode of heating batha^ 
see p. iyd. 


The early Roman! recognized, tmacr the name 

OX omax, a divinity who presided over ovens and 
furnaces [Foenacaxia], [j, yj 


FORNIX, in its primary sense, is sjmonjrmoiis 
with Arcus (Sencc. Ep. 90), hut more commonly 
implies an arched vault, constituting both roof and 
ceiling to the apartment which it encloses. (Cic. 
Top. 4.) It is composed of a semicylindrical and 
oblong arch like the Camera, but differs from it in 
construction, consisting entirely of stmic or brick 
whereas the other was formed upon a frame-work 
of wood, like the skeleton of a ship (Sallust, 
J 2 igurth. 18 ; Suet. Nero, 34 ; Camera) ; both of 
which methods appear to have been sometimes 
united, as in the roof of the Tull ian urn, described 
by Sallust {Cat. 55), where the ribs of the Camera 
were strengthened by alternate courses of stone 
arches.*" 

From the roof alone, the same word came to 
signify the chamber itself, in which sense it de- 
signates a long narrow vault, covered by an arcli 
of brick or masonry {tectum fornicatum), similar to 
those which occupy the ground floors of the modern 
Roman palaces. Three such cells are represented 
in the annexed woodcut, from the remains of a 
villa at Mola di Gaieta, which passes for the For- 
mian Villa of Cicero. They are covered internally 
with a coating of stucco, tastily ornamf'ntod, and 
painted in streaks of azure, pink, and yellow. 



Being small and dark, and situated upon the 
level of the street, these vaults were occupied l)y 
prostitutes (Ilor. Sat. i. 2. 30 ; Juv. Sat iii. 15G ; 
XI. 171 ; compare Suet. Jtd. 4.0), whence conuss 
the meaning of the word Jhmkatk in the eccle- 
siastical writers, and its English derivation. 

Foniix is also a sallyport in the walls (Iffv. 
xxxvi. 23 ; compare xliv. 11) • a triumplial aivfi 
(Cic. i>c Orat.ll. CG) j and a street in Romo, which 
led to the Canipus Martins, was called Via For- 
nicata (Inv, xxii. 3G), prohaiily on account of the 
triumphal arches built acro.ss it.' f A. R.] 

FORUM. As the plan of the presmit work 
does not include a topographical di'scriptimi of the 
various fora at iiome, tlie following article only 
contains a brief statement of the purpoa(‘S whic'b 
they served. * 

Forum, origimdly, signifies an open place {area) 
before any building, especially before a Hcpulenim 
(besfcUH, s.%\ } Cic. Be Leg. ii, 21), and scuuns, 
tberetore, etymologically to be connected witli the 
adverb The characteristic features of a Ro- 
man forum were, that it was a levelled space of 

* “^^Tollmnum . . . . muniunt tmdiipie parieiea, 
at(juo insupor Camera, lapidois fornicilms viiicta.’'* 
If the stone chamber now seen at Home under the 
Mammertmo prisons was really the Tullianum, as 
commonly su|jpo8od, it^ Is not constructed in tlie 
manner described being neither mmcratum nor 
j^mneatum,^ but consisting of a circular dome, fonned 
by projecting ^ one cpuii^ of gtones beyond the 
wurso below it, Hko the treasury of Atreus at 

Mycenae, described 125 . [Aiiom] 
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ground of nn ohlong form, and surrounded Ly 'build' 
ings, bouses, temples, basilicac or porticoes. (VitruT. 
V. 1, 2.) It was originally used as a place where 
justice was administered, and where goods were 
exhibited for sale. (Tarro, De Ling, LuL v. 14d, 
cd. Muller.) We have accordingly to distinguish 
between two kinds of fora ; of which some were 
exclusively devoted to commercial purposes, and 
were real market-places, while others were places 
of meeting for the popular assembly, and for the 
courts of justice. Mercantile business, however, 
was not altogether excluded from the latter, and it 
was especially the hankers and usurers who kept 
their shops in the huildiiigs and porticoes by which 
they were surrounded. The latter kinds of fora 
were sometimes called forajudicialia^ to distinguish 
them from the mere market-places. 

Among the fora judicialia the most important 
was t\iQ Forum was simply culled 

Jorum ^ as long as it was the only one of its kind 
winch existed at Rome. At a late period of the 
republic, and dining the empire, when otlier fora 
judicialia were Iniilt, the Forum Romanmn was 
distinguished from them by the cpitlnds vrtus or 
niifgmtm. It was situated b(‘tween tlie. Palatine 
and the Capitohne hills, and its extent was seven 
jngera, whence Varro (X>c lie liiisL i. 2) calls it 
the S(‘pt(*m jugcra forensia.'*’ It was originally 
a hvvani]) or marsh, luitwas said to have been hlled 
up by Romulus and Tatius, and to have been set 
apart as a place for tlie administration of justice, 
for holding the assemblies of the people, and for 
the transaction of other kinds of public business. 
(Dion. Ual. AwiJ. Horn. iii. p. 200, compare ii. p. 
lUH, Sylburg.) In this widest sense the forum 
included the cmnitium, or the place of assembly 
for the curiae (Varro, DeJJng.Laf.v^ 15.5, Muller), 
which was separated from the forum in. its narrower 
sens(‘, or tlie place of assmnlily for the comitia tri- 
bute, liy the Rostra. (Niebuhr, /fist, of Jiome^ i. 
p. 201. note 7-10, and p. 420. note .9.00; Walter, 
f/cAV'/o (In' Rom. p. 0.‘5 ; Guttling, (Vc.scA f/er 

Horn. Rtaaisrerf, p. 15.5.) These ancient rostra | 
were an elevated space of ground or a stage 
gedmih)^ from which the orators addressed thepeo- 
pl<‘,aii(l winch d,(‘rivcd their name from the circum- 
stance that, tifter the subjugation of Latium, its 
sides Wto’e atlonu'd with the beaks {roUra) of the 
ships of the Antiates. (Liv. viii. 14.) In subse- 
quent times, when the curiae had lost their import- 
ance, the accurate distinction between comitiimi 
and forum likewise ceased, and the comitia tributa 
were sometimes held in the Circus Flaminius ; but 
towards the end of the republic the forum seems to 
have been chielly used for judicial proceedings, and 
as a money mrirket ; hence Cicero {JJe Oral, i. ,'h3) 
distinguishes lu'tween a speaker in the popular | 
assmnbly igmtor) and the mere pleader ; Kgo 
istos non modo oratoris nomine, sed ne foro qiiidem 
dignoM putilrim.’’ Hio orators when addressing 
the people from the rostni, and oven the tribunes 
of the people in the early times of the republic, used 
to front the comitium and the curia ; but C, Grac- 
chus (Pint Q, (hmch. 5), or, according to Varro 
(/Jo lie limt, h 2) and Cicero (De C. 

Liciniiw, introduced the custom of facing the 
forum, thereby acknowledging the sovereignty of 
the pfjople. In 308 ii.c, the Romans adorned the 
fttrmn, or rather the bankers’ shops (argmianuB) 
around, witli gilt shields which they had taken 
from the Saimiites ; and this custom of adorning 
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the forum with tliese shields and other ornaments 
was subsequently always observed during the time 
of the Lud. Romani, when the Aedilcs rode in 
their chariots (trnsae) in solemn procession aiound 
the fornm. (Liv. ix. 40 ; Cic. in Verr, i. 54, and 
iii. 4.) After the victory of C. Duihus over the 
Carthaginians the forum was adorned with the 
celebrated columna rostrata [Columna]. In the 
upper part of the forum, or the comitium, the laws 
of the Twelve Tables were exhibited for public 
inspection, and it was probably in the same part 
that, in 304 b. c., Cn. Flavius exhibited the Fasti, 
written on white tables {in alho),^ that every citizen 
might be able to know the days on which the law 
allowed the administration of justice. (Liv. ix. 46.) 
Besides the ordinary business which was carried 
on m the forum, we road that gladiatorial games 
were held in it (Vitruv. v. 1, 2), and that prisoners 
of war and faithless colonists or legionaries were 
put to death there. (Liv. vii. 19, ix. 24, xxviii. 
28 .) 

A second forum iudiciarium was built by J. 
Caesar, and was called Forum {\m<irm or JnUL 
The levelling of the ground alone cost him above 
a million of sesterce.^, and he adorned it hesules 
with a imiguificent temple of Venus Genitrix. 
(Suet, ./, (kua. 20 ; Pliii. //. N. xxxiv. 15 ; Dion 
Cass, xliii. 22.) 

I A third forum was built by AugustUH aud called 
I Forum Augui>f/\ because the two existing ones 
were not found suflickmt for the great increase of 
I business winch liad taken place. Augustus adorned 
his forum with a temple of Alars and the statues 
I of the mo.st distingiushed mmi of the republic, and 
! issued a decree that only the judicia jmhlhn and 
I the sortitioues judicum should take plac(‘ in it 
i (Suet. Oeiav. 29 and 31 ; compare Dion Cas.s. Ivi. 
27 ; Plin. //. iV. 1. r . ; Veil Fat. ii. 39 ; Ovid, Fa 
Pont, iv, 15, 10 ; Martial, iii, 38. 3; Seneca, J>e 
Tra., ii. 9 ; Stat. Flh. iv. 9. L5.) After the Forum 
Augusti had scv«*roIy suffered by fm*, it was re- 
stored by Hadrianus. (Ael Spart. Ihidr. c. 
19.) 

The three fora which have been mentioned seem 
to have been the only ones tiiat were destined for 
tile transaction of public business. All the others, 
which were subsequently built by the emperors, 
such as the Forum Trujmd or (Rpium., the Fonini 
FallusUiyFomm Piodetums Forum Aureiimi^ &e., 

; were probably more intended as emhellislmiente of 
I the city than to supply any actual want, 
j IJifferent from these fora were the mmuToim 
markets at Rome, which wen^ neither as large nor 
as beautiful as the former. 1'hey are alwa,y.s dis- 
tinguished from one another by epitluds expressing 
the particular kinds of things wliich were sold in 
them, e.g. forum hoarium., according to F(‘stus, the 
cattle-market ; according to others, it derived tlie 
name boarium from the statue of an ox which stood 
there (Plin. IF. N. xxxiv. 2 ; Ovid, Fud, vl 477); 
fonm olitorinm^ the vegidable market (Varro, Im 
IJ ng.Lat, v, 146); forum piscarmm^ Bsli “market ; 
\Jbrum market for dainties co- 

gumum, a mark<;t in which cimked and prepared 
dishes were to be had. See. 

(liCBpecting the fom in the provinces, see tbo 
articles ConoNXA atsd Convrwus j com|mre 
Sigonias, Pe Antiq. Jur. ltd. II 35, dad.Walteri 
OemL (Us IBm, lUdds^ p, 29 f.) ' t, S.T - ' 

F’OSSA. [CAWia.J ' ' ^ 

FRAMKA, 'JIIasta.] 

14 n’2 
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FRATRES ARYA^LES. [Arvales Fra- 

TRES.] 

FRAUS. [Poena.] 

FRENUM (xaXif'Ss), a k'idle. That Belle- 
rophoii might be cnahlod to perform Ihe exploits 
required of him by tlio king of Lycia, he was pre- 
sented by Athena with a bridle as the means of 
subduing the winged horse Pegasus, who submitted 
to receive it whilst he was slaking his thirst at the 
fountain Peirenc. See the annexed woodcut, from 



an antiijue which represents this event, and com- 
pare Pindar, Olt/iujh xiii. 85 — 1 15. Such was the 
Grecian account of the invention of the bridle, and 
in reference to it Athena was worshipped at 
Corinth under the titles "Iirxia and Kakipiri*:, 
(Pans. ii. 4, §§ 1, 5.) The several parts of the 
bridle, more especially the bit, are engraved from 
ancient authorities in the treatises of Inveruivi 
(De Frmin\ Ginsurot (Weber Wiimn), and Brncy 
Clark {ahaliuohgij, bond. 1 885). 

The hit (orm^ 3<’estus, s. p, j Bnmck, 

Jpcil, il 237 ; urdjXLou, Aoschyl. Prom. 1045) 
was commonly made of several pdeecs, and £l(‘xibU‘, 
so as not to hurt the horse’s mouth ; for the Greeks 
considered a kind and gentle treatment the best 
discipline, although, wh(>n the liorse was intract- 
able, they taught ii submission by the use of a bit 
winch was armed with protuberances resembling 
wolves -teeth, and therefore called liqxitimt. (X<‘il 
J)e lieMq. vi. 1 8, x, 8 ; Virg. (Jeorg. iii. 208 ; IXor. 
Warm. i. 8. 7 ; Ovid, ximor. i. 2. IS.) The bit 
was held in its place hy a leatfiern strap jiassing 
txnder tlie chin, and called vrox<x-^wiZia^ for which 
a chain (tj/aAht') was often substituted ; a rope or 
thong, distinct from the reins, was sometimes fast- 
ened to this chain or strap by means of a ring, and 
was used to lead the horse Xon, L c. 

vil 1 ; Aristoph. Pm, 154). The upper part of 
the bridle, by which it was hxed round the cars, is 
called by Xenophon Ki>pv<j>aia (ill 2), and it in- 
cluded the Am pyx, which was often oniamental. 

. The check-piices (tretpf/tor, Horn. IL iv. 142 j 
•jrapayvMiop, Eustath, ad foe.), which joined this 
upper portion to the hit, were also in some cases 
richly adorned, especially among the nations of 
Asia. Those who took delight in horsemanship 
bestowed, indeed, the highest degree of splendour 
and elegance upon every part of the bridle, not ox- 
copting the bit, which, though commonly of bronze 
or iron, was sometimes silver or gold (futmm 
jiittmiwnt, std) dmdihm wmw, Virg. Am*yiL 27 S), 
These precious metals were also either emboWed 
(/rma caWaia, Apul. We Dm Boo.) or set with 
jewels. (Claud. Mpig. 34. 30.) 


FRUMENTARIAE LEGES. 

Not only was the bridle dispensed with in the 
management of creatures invented by the inumi- 
nation of the poet (Aesch}^. Prom. 2.94), but ef 
some which were actually trained by man to no 
without it. Thus the Numidian desuetor guided 
his two horses by the whip, and the Gallic esse- 
DARJUS, on the banks of the Rboiie, directed and 
animated his mules entirely by the voice. (Claud 
Epig. 4.) [J. Y.] 

FRIGID AGRIUM. [Balneae, pp. 189, 190.] 
FRITILLUS (<pip6s)^ a dice-box of a cylin- 
drical foim, and therefore called also lurnvuhc 
(Mart. xiv. IG), ov pgrgus (Sidon. Epibt. viii. 12), 
and formed with parallel indentations (graJm) on 
the inside, so as to make a rattling noise when tlu' 
dice was shaken it. (Mart. iv. 14, xiv. 1 ; Uor. 
Sat.iLl. 17, who uses the Greek form pJdmtu^) 
(Becker, Ottllus., vol ii. p. 222.) [,J. Y.j 

FRONTA'LE. [Ampyx.] 

FRUCTGS. [UsasFRTrcTUR.] 
FRUMENTA^RIAE leges. From the 
earliest times the supply of corn at Romo was con- 
sidenid one of the duties of the government. Not 
only was it expected that the government should 
tak(‘ caref that the com-market (anmnu) was pro- 
perly supplied, but likewise tluit m all seasons of 
scarcity, they should ])iirchase corn in the sur- 
rounding countries, and sell it to the people at a 
moderate price (Liv. ii. 9, 31, iv. 12, 52, x. 1 }, 
Ac. XXVI, 40; Cic. pro Dorn. 5.) This price, wiiith 
is sjmkcn of as amiona vHm (Liv. ii. 34), could 
not rise imudi, without ('xciting formidable discoii- 
t<‘nt ; and the administration was in all such eases 
coihsidered to have neglected one of its mobt im- 
portant dntic's. The .siqierintendfuice of the corn- 
market belonged in ordinary times to tlu‘ aedih*s, 
but when great s<iarcity prcvaibul, an extraordi- 
nary diicer -was ap{)ointed for tlio purpose under 
the title of PrarJhiHs ximmnac (Liv. iv. 12). 
With the decay of agrietdture, in Italy, whi<*ii Ibl- 
lowcd the importation of corn from the provinces, 
and thedtuTeaso of the free population, the govcnii- 
meut had to ]>ay still furthm* attrition to the supply 
of com for the city, la addition to this, an in- 
digent poiiulation gradually increased in Ronn*, 
which could iioteven purchase corn at tlu* moderate 
price at which It was 'usually sold, aud who de- 
manded to he fed at the expence of the stab*. 
Even in early times it had lunm usual for the state on 
certain occasions, and for wealthy individuals who 
wished to obtain popularity and induenee, to mak(j 
occasional donatimm of coni to the piiople (<!/owo//o, 
l(trgttio.,dimi(i ; fiuhsequc’ntly called JhmntPdh), 
But such donatiouB w(*re only casual ; and it was not 
till the year b. c. 123, that the iirst legal provision 
was made for siippiying the poor at iiome with 
corn at a price much below its market value. In 
that year C* Hempronius Gracchus brought forward 
the first Lex Prummi (aria, liy which each citissen was 
entitled to receive every month a certain quantity of 
wheat (iHii&im) at the’prico of G^liwges for tlu» Ino- 
djus, which was equal to 1 galloiumd nearly 8 pints 
English.* (Liv. EpiL 00 ; Appian, /i. f/. L 21 ; 


* The price of 6 1- asses (mmm mm d irlmim) oc- 
curs in the Schol Bob. mi (Jk, Bent c. 25. p, 300. 
<;, 48, p, 800 5 but in ihe editions of Livy (A)n GO), 
we find ui B0mi$&e et trimte/rtmmtmn pkhi dankr^ 
that is, at f tbs of an But instead of mmim% 
the manuscripts have smik, mBk, evidently for 
smis, and therefore there can be little doubt that 
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Pint. C. G-mccJms^ 5 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 6 ; Cic. pro 
Atn'if. 48.) This was only a trifle more than half 
the market price, since in the time of Cicero 3 ses- 
terces = 12 asses were considered a low sum for a 
niodius of wheat (Bockh, MetroL Un£ersch. p. 420.) 
It must not be supposed that each person was 
allowed to receive as much as ho pleased every 
month ; the quantity must of course have been 
fixed, and was probably five raodii monthly, as 
in later times. This quantity was only given to 
fathers of families ; but it was not confined to the 
poor, as Plutarch (1. c,) would imply, for every 
citizen had a right to it, whether he were rich or 
poor (Ixdcrrcp rav Stj/zotcSj/, Appian, L c. ; vlrdirn^ 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii, 20) ; and even Piso, who had 
heen consul, applied for his share at the distribution 
(Cic. L c.) It appears, however, from the anecdote 
which Ciccro lelates about Piso, that each citizen 
had to apply in person, a regulation which would 
of Itself deter most of the rich. The example that 
h«ul heen set hy Gracchus was too tempting not to 
hi' followed, although the consoipicnces of such a 
measure were equally fuejiidicial to the public 
finances and tlie public morality. It emptied the 
treasury, and at the same time tauglit the poor to 
h(H‘ome blate-paiipcrs instead of depending upon 
tht'ir own exertions for obtaining a living. 

The dmnagogiie Appiileius Satnrniinis went 
still furthiT, hi b. c. 100 he brought forward 
luH Liw AppuUia^ by which the state was to sell 
corn at {'ths of an as for the niodiiis. The city 
([iiaestor (^. Caepio pointed out that the treasury 
could not bear such an expense, and the most 
violent o|>po8ition was offered to the measure. It 
is doubtful whether it ever passed into a law ; 
and it is at all events certain that it was never 
curried into execution (Auctor, ad Ilercnn. i. 12 ; 
comp. Cic. da Lag. ii. 6.) The Lgou which 

was proposed by tbe trilnme, M, Livius Briisua, 
in B. (j. 01, was likewise never carried into effect, 
as It was repealed by the senate, together with all 
his other laws as passed in opposition to tbe 
auspices. Of the jirovisions of this Lex Friimeiitaria 
we have no account (Liv. Lihplt. 71). About the 
Niim* time, either shortly before or shortly aftcT 
tin* Lex Li via, the tribune M. Octavius, supported 
liy the aristocracy, brought forward the Lex Oc* 
which modified the law of Gracchus to some 
extent, so that the public treasury did not suffer 
so much. lie probably either mised the price of 
tlu' corn, or diminished the number of modii which 
I'ucli citiz.en was entitled to receive, (Gic, Brut 
22, ih Off. ii. 21.) Sulla went still fiirther, and 
by liis Lex Oormlia^ n. c. 82, did away altogether 
with these distributions of corn, so that in the 
language which Sallust puts into the mouth of 
Ltqhdus, poptdm Uoimtuus’-^m sannlia <juuhm 
afiinantu reii<pia habat (Sail, Ilkt. in Orat Lepid. 
p. .hflJ), cd. Ci>rt.) But the senate soon found it 
inexpedient to deprive the people of their cus- 
tomary largesses, as the popular party began to 
Increase in ‘^power ; and it was accordingly at the 
doHire of the senate, that the consuls ofact 73 
brought forward the Lex Tereuiia Cama, which 
was probably only a renewal of the Lex fciempronia, 
with one or two additions respecting the manner in 
which the state was to obtain the corn. The law 
enacted that each lionmii citizen should receive & 


\fe. ought to read sem$ instead of mmim. (Momm- 
sen, Ok Momtschen Tnbus, p. 171).) 
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modii a month at the price of G-y asses for each 
modius. It appears from the vaiious orations of 
Cicero, that liy this law the provinces were 
obliged to furnish the greater part of the corn at a 
fixed price, which was paid by the Roman trea- 
sury, and that the governors of the provinces had 
to take care that the proper quantity of com was 
supplied. (Cic. Verr. iii. 70, v. 21, pro Mat. 2.5 ; 
Ascon. m Pis. 4, p. 0, ed, Orelli.) Occasionally 
extraordinary distributions of corn were made in 
virtue of decrees of tbe senate, (Cic. Verr. L c. ; 
Plut, Cat. imn. 2G, Caes. 8.) 

All the Leges Frumentariae, that have been 
hitherto mentioned, had sold corn to the people, 
although at a price much below what the state 
had paid for it ; but as the great party-leaders to- 
wards the close of the republic were ready to pur- 
chase the support of the people at anysaciifice to 
the state, the distribution of corn became at length 
I quite gratuitous. Caesar, in ins consuldiip, b.c. 5.% 
had threatened to make it so (Cic. ad Att. ii. ID ; 
comp. ;>nj Don. 10) ; and this threat was carried 
into evecution in the following year, o. c. .58, hy 
the Lejc ChdUt of the tribune Clodius. Tlu' corn, 
was thus in future distributed without any pay- 
ment ; and the abolition of the paymimt cost the 
.state a fifth part of its revimues. (Cic. pro 
I 2.5 ; SchoL Boh. ad 25, p. 301, cd. Orelli ; 
Ascon. in Pk. 4. p. .9 ; Dion Cass, xxxvili. 13.) 
In B. c. 57, Pompey rcceivrul by the Lex Conieiia 
Caecilia the superintendence of the corn-market 
(cura annonae) for a period of five years ; but no 
alteration was made in the distribution of com by 
virtue of this measure. The only e.xtonsitm which 
he gave to the distribution was by allowing those 
citizens, whose^ names had not hitherto bomi en- 
tered in the lists of the censors, to share in the 
bounty of the shite. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 24.) 

The dangerous consequences of such a system 
did not escape the penetration of Caesar ; and ac* 
cordingly, when he became master of the Roman 
world, he resolved to remedy the evils attending 
it, tiH far as he was able. lie did not venture to 
abolish altogether these distributions of corn, hut 
ho did the next best thing in his powi^r, which 
was reducing the number of the recipients. During 
the civil wars numbers of persons, wiio had no 
claim to the Roman franchise, liad settled at Rome 
ill order to obtain a share in the distributions of 
corn. The first thing, therefore, that Caesar did 
was to have an accurate list made out of all t!ie 
corn-receivers, and to exclude from this priviir'ge 
every person who could not prove that he was a 
Roman citizen. By this measure the 320,000 
persons, who had previously received the corn, 
were at once reduced to 150,000.* Having thiia 
reduced the number of corn- receivers to 1.50,000, 
he enacted that this number should not be exceeded 
for the future, and that vacancies that ocinirred by 
death, should be filled up every year by lot by the 
pmotor nrbanns. (Bnet. (7aes. 55 ; Dion Cass. xliiL 
21.) It is further exceedingly probable that as a 
general rule, the com waa not given, even to these 
150,000, but sold at a low price, as had been the 
cas<i at an earlier period ; and that it was only to 
the utterly destitute that the corn wsw suppiiqd 

* It must bo borne m iftmd that,thi^ 'tfiw'Abta, 
cmisos, as Plutarch (Gaet. 55) and. 
ii. 102) state, but simply an mittmenitlon''dli.tib' 

coni-receivera*, ^ '' ' ' ' ' ' 

',N N 3 
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gratuitously : the latter class of persons were fur- 
nished with tickets, called lesserae nnmmariae or 
frumcmtariae. Thus we find it stated (Suet. Octav. 
41) tliat Augustus, on one occasion, doubled the 
nimiber of the tesserae frumeyiiariae. therefore, 
the com was, as a general rule, not given, hut sold, 
we may conclude that every citizen was entitled to 
be enrolled in the 150,000 corn-reccivers, inde- 
pendent of his fortune. The opposite opinion has 
been maintained by many modern writers ; but the 
arguments, which liave been brought forward by 
Mommsen {Die Romischeu Trihus^ p. 187) and 
others, !)ut into which our space will not allow us 
to enter, render the above supposition exceedingly 
probable. 

The useful regulations of Caesar fell into neglect 
after his death, and the number of corn-receivers 
was soon increased beyond the limits of 150,000, 
■which had been fixed by the dictator. This we 
learn from the Monmuentum Aiicyranum, in which 
Augustus enumerates the number of persons to 
whom he had given congiaria at different times ; 
and there can bo no doubt that the receivers of the 
congiaria and of the public corn were the same. 
Thus, in B. c. 44, and on the three following occa- 
sions, he distributed the congiaria to 250,000 per- 
sons j and ill n. c. 5, the number of recipients had 
amounted to 320,000. At length, in b. c. 2, 
Augustus reduced the number of recipients to 
200,000, and renewed many of Caesar's regula- 
tions, (Suet. Octav. 40 ; Dion Cass. Iv. 10.) IIcJ 
had, indeed, thought of abolishing the system of! 
corn-distributions altogether on account of tlicir 
injuriou.s influence upon Italian agriculture, but 
had not persevered in his intention from the con- 
viction that the practice would again be introduced 
by his successors, (Suet. Octav. 42.) The chief 
regulations of Augustus seem to have been: 1. 
That every citizen should receive monthly a cer- 
tain quantity of corn (probably 5 inodii) on the 
payment of a certain small sum. As the number 
of recipients was fixed by Augustas at 200,000, 
tfierc were comstKpumtly 12,00(1,000 modii distri- 
buted every year. Occasionally, in seasonn of 
scarcity, or in order to confer a particular favour, 
Augiustus made these distributions quite gratui- 
tous: they then became congiaria. [(Jonoiakium.] 
2, That those who were completely indigent should 
receive the corn gratuitously, as Julius Caesar had 
determined, and should be furnished for the pur- 
pose with icsseruGmemmariue or Jriimmturiaa, which 
entitled iliem to the corn without payment. (Suet. 
Oeiw^, 41 .) 

The system, which had been established by 
Augustus, was followed by his successors ; but as 
it was always one of the first maxims of the shite 
policy of the Roman emperors to prevent any dis- 
turbance in the capital, they frequently lowered 
the price of the public com, and hrequently dis- 
tributed it gratiiiiously as a Hence, 

the cry of the populace pamm # dr&snm. Ko 
emperor ventured to abolish the public distributions 
of corn I the most that* he dared do, was to raise 
the fjrice at which it was sold. When, therefore, 
we find it stated in Dion Cassius (Ixil, 18), that 
Nero did away with the distributions of com after 
the burning of Rome, we cannot understand this 
literally, but must suppose that he either misod the 
price of the commodity or, what Is more probable, 
obliged those poor to pay for it, who had previonfily 
received it gratuitously. The care, which the 
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emperors took to keep Rome well supplied with 
corn, is frequently referred to in their coins by the 
legends, Annona, Dbertas, AbrndaTitia, Liberalitas, 
&c. We find in a coin of Nerva the legend pMez 
urhanae frwmento constiiufo. (Eckhel, vol, vi, 
p. 40G.) 

In course of time, the sale of the com by the 
state seems to have ceased altogether, and the 
distribution became altogether gratuitous. Every 
coni-rccciver was therefore now provided witli a 
tessera^ and this tessera, when once granted to him, 
became his property’-. Hence, it came to pass, that 
he was not only allowed to keep the tcsseivi for 
life, but even to dispose of it by sale, and bequeath 
it by will. (Dig. 5. tit. 1. s. 52 ; 3.fi. tit. 1. s. 49 ; 30. 
tit 1. s. 87.) Every citizen was competent to 
hold a tessera with the exception of senators. 
Further, as the corn had been originally distri- 
buted to the people according to tlie thirty-five 
tribes into which they were divided, the corn- 
rcccivcrs in each tribe formed a kind of corporation, 
which came eventually to be looked upon as the 
tribe, when the tribes had lost all political signi- 
ficance. Hence, the purchase of a tessera became 
equivalent to the purchase of a place in a tribe ; 
and, accordingly, we find in the Digest the (‘x- 
pressions e?/iere trilmin and cjnerc tesserani used as 
synonymous. (Dig. 32. tit. 1. s. 35.) 

Another change was also introduced at a later 
period, which rendered the bounty still more ac- 
ceptable to the people. Instead of distributing the 
corn e\ery month, wheaten bread, called afiaomi 
ciinea., wa.s given to the people. It is uncertain at 
what time this change was introduced, but it seems 
to have been the custom before the reign*of Aure- 
lian (a. n. 270 — 275), as it is related of tliw em- 
peror that on his rt'turn from his Eastern expedition, 
he distributed among the people a larger (|nnntity of 
bread, and of a dilFerent form from that which had 
been msually given. (VopiBc.^«ra/.35 ; Zosim. i.Gl.) 
The bread was baked by the Pistores, who delivered 
it to the various depot.s in the city, from which it was 
fetched away on certain days by the holders of the 
tesserae. (Orelli, /mvap. No. 3358.) Thests depots 
had steps {ruradm) leading to tlmm, wlumce the 
bread was called panis f/mddis; and there were 
the strictest regulations that the hread should only 
be distributed from these steps, and should n(*ver 
be olitained at the bakiTs. (Cod. Theod. 14. tit. 
17. ss. 3, 4.) When Constantine transfluTed the 
seat of govenmuuit to Constantinoph*, the systmn 
of gratuitous distribution of bread was also trans- 
fi‘rrt‘d to tliat city ; ami in ordtT to eiieonrage the 
building of houses, all householders were entitled 
to a share of the imperial Imiinty. (Zosim. ii, 32 ; 
Bocmt* //, Id, ii. 13 ; Jfiozom. iii. 7 ; Cod. Uieod 
14. tit 17.) The distribution of bread at Romo 
was, however, still continued j and tlu* care which 
the later emperors took that both Rome and Con- 
stantitmplc should l>c properly supplied with corn, 
may be aeon by the n^gtilatlons in tht; Cod. Themb 
14. tit. 15, /M (Jamma Drumeniarm taids Aowue, 
and tit. 1 fi, IM Drmmuia (IrUsfkmdeintinupolHmkie, 
The auperintendenco of the com -market, under the 
emperors, belonged to the Pmejfhim Annomit^, 

Many points connected with this subject have 
boon necessarily omitted in consequence of our 
limits.^ The imder who wishes for furtluT in- 
formation is referred to: Contarcnl, De Frmu, 
Horn* ^ TMnjUhm., in the Thosaurui of Graevius, 
vol. viii. p. 023 ; 3>irkse»j Cidlkt Ahhmdlun^m, 
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vol. ii. p. 163, &c. ; Mommsen, Die RomiscJien 
Trllms, Altona, 1844, winch work contains the 
best account of the subject; Kuhn, Ueher dieKorn- 
einfuhr in Rom im AUeHhum^ in the Zeit&clirift 
fur die AUertJmmsioissenschaft, 1845, pp. 9S?3 — 
1008, 1073 — 1084 ; Kern, in the Meal-Encyclo- 
pdf lie der classischen AUerthumswlssenschaft^ art. 
Lanjitio ; Hockh, RomiscJie Geschehte^ vol. i. part 
ii. p. 138, &c., p. 384, &c. ; Walter, GescMclite des 
Romiscfmi Rechts^ §§ 276 — 278, 360, 361, 2nd ed. 

FRUMENTA^RII, officers under the Roman 
empire, who acted as spies in the provinces, and 
reported to the emperors anything which they 
considered of importance. (Aurcl. Viet. De Cues. 
30, sub fin. ; Spartian. Hadrian. 1 1 ; Capitol, il/tt- 
crin. 12, Commod. 4.) They appear to have been 
called Frtunentarii because it -was their duty to 
collect infoi'mation in the same way as it was the 
duty of other officers, called by the same name, to 
collect com. They were accustomed to accuse 
persons falsely, and their office was at length 
abdlished by Diocletian. Wo frc(piently find in 
inscriptions mention made of Pritmerdarii belong- 
ing to particular legions (Orelli, /«.s'cr. 71, 3 191, 
4922), from which it lias been supposed tliat the 
fruiuentiirii, who acted as spies, were soldiers 
attached to the legions in the provinces ; they may, 
however, have been dillerent officers, whose dutj'^ it 
wiis to distrilmte the corn to the legions, 

V 11 U M E N T A' T 10. [ Fiiumentariae 

Lkuiss.] 

FUCITS (fpvKos), was the general term to sig- 
nily the iiaint wliich the Greek and Roman ladfes 
employed in painting their cheeks, eye-brows, and 
other parts of their faces. The xiractice of x»fiinthig 
the face was very general among the Greek ladies, 
and xirobaldy came into fashion in consequence of 
Ihi’ir bodeutary mode of life, which robbed their 
complexions of their natural freshness, and induced 
them to have recourse to artificial means for re- 
storing the red and white of nature. This at the 
least is the reason given by some of the ancient 
writers tlieinseives, (Xen. (Jemn. 10. § 10 ; 
Fhiutys, ap. 8tohaeum^ tit. Ixxiv. 61.) The prac- 
ticf*, iiowever, was of great antiquity among the 
< I reeks, and was probably first introduced among 
tlie Asiatic Xonians from the East, where the custom 
has prevailed from the earliest times. That it was 
as ancient as the time of Homer is mferred from the 
expression iTnxpi(rcx,<rcx, Ttapuis (Od. xviii. 172), 
but this is perhaps hardly sufficient to prove that 
the cheeks were painted. The ladies at Athens, as 
might have been expected, did not always paint 
thiMi* faces when at homo, hut only had recourse to 
this adornment when they wont abroad or wished ! 
to appear beautiful or captivating. Of this we liave 
a striking example in the speech of Lysias on the 
mimlcu’ of Eratosthenes, in which it is related 
(p. 93. 20, ed. Hteph.) that the wife, after leaving 
imr imshand to visit her paramour, painted herself, 
wfiich the husband observed on the following 
morning, remarking, 3^ pot rh 7rp6(r<airot/ 
i^pipvOiQ^Bat, (Comp. Aristoph. Lysidr, 149, Red, 
878, Pint. 1064 ; Plot. Afeib, 39.) In order to 
give a blooming colour to the checks, ijxovm or 
^yxevaa^ a red, obtained fi*om the root of a plant, 
was most frequently employed (Xen. Ovm. 10. 
§ 2) ; am! the following paints were also used to 
produce tho same colour, namely, vaidepm^ also a 
vegetable dye resembling the rosy hue on the 
cheeks of young children (Alexis, ap, Alim, xiil. 
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p. 568, c), ffvKaptvov (Eubulis, ap. Allien, xiii. 
p. 557, f), and ^vkos, which was probalily a red 
paint, though used to signify paint in general, as 
has been alioady remarked. In order to produce 
a fair complexion, -^ipvQiov^ cerussa, white lend 
was employed. (Alexis, ap. A then l.c.; Xen. 
Oeeon, 10, §2 ; Aristoph. Eecl. 878, 929.) I'hc 
eye-brows and eye-lids were stained black with 
crrippi or errippts, a sulphuret of antimony, which 
is still employed by the Turkish ladies for the 
same purpose. (Pollux, v. 101.) The eye -brows 
were likewise stained with d(r€o\os, a preparation 
of soot. Thus Alexis says (/. c.), 

rdy ocppvs irv^pds exer rts' (aj-ypafpodcriv dcr§oA^p. 

(Comp ,Tnv. ii. 93.) Ladies, who used paint, were 
occasionally betrayed by perspiration, tt'ars, &c., of 
which a humorous picture is given by the comic ])oet 
Euhuliis (ap.Alheri. La.)., and by Xenoplion {Oeeon. 
1 0. § 8). It would appear from Xenophon ( Ihid. ^5) 
that even in his time men sometimes used paint, and 
in later times it may have been still more common : 
Uemetrius Plmlereus is expressly said to have 
done so, (Duris, ap. A then. \ii. p, .5 12, d.) 

Among the Romans the art oi painting the com- 
plexion was earned to a still gnuti^r extent iliau 
among the Greeks ; and i‘ven Ovid did not disdain 
to write a poem on the suhji'ct, which he calls (r/e Jrt, 
A?n,Uu200) ‘•‘parvus, sed cura grande, libellus, 
opus;’' though the gemiiiKmess of the fragment of the 
Medicumina fauied, asenbed to this poet, is doubt- 
ful. The Roman ladies even went so far as to 
paint with blue tlie veins on tho temples, as we 
may infer from Propertius (ii, 14, 27), ““si cm'ruleo 
qtiacdam sua tompora fuco tinxerit.” The ri- 
diculoua use of patches {sphukt)^ whicli were 
common among the English ladies in the reign of 
Queen Anne and the firatGeorges, was not unknown 
to tlie Roman ladies. (Mart. ii. 29. 9, x. 22 ; 
Plin. Ep. 71. 2.) The more effinninatc of tlie male 
sox at Rome also employed paint Cicero speaks 
(in Pison. 11 ) of the cenmatm humm of his 
enemy, the consul I^iso. 

On a Greek vase (Tischbein, Enprmmps^ ii. 58) 
we see tho figure of a femahs engaged in jmtting 
the paint upon her face with a smali brush. This 
figure is copied in Bottiger’a Sd*imt (pi. ix.), 
( Coinp. Becker, Okm/des, vol. ii. p. 232, &c. ; 
Bbttiger, ^abim., vol. i. p, 24, &c., p. 51, Ac.) 
B’lfGA LATA. [Ex-sinuim] 

FOGA LIBERA. [Exsinitrivr.] 

F UG IT I V ATIHJB. I >Sk r vus. J 
FUGITPVUB, [Skiivuh.] 

FULCRUM. [Lrctus.J 
FULLO (tcva<pebs^ ymipebsfi also called 
NACCA (Festus, s, v. ; Apul. J\let, ix. p, 206, 
Bipont), a fuller, a washer or scourer of clotli mid 
linen. The fiillonos not only received the doth as 
it came from the loom in order to scour and 
smooth it, but also washed and cleansed garmemti 
which had been already worn. As the lioimuw 
generally wore woollen driisses, which were often 
of a fight colour,* they frequently needed, fa the 
hot climate^ of Italy, a thorougli purification. The 
way m which this was done bus been detciibed by 
Pliny and __Dther ancient writers, but ' |» moit 
clcoidy explained by some paintings which 
found on the walls of a fullonica at 
of these paintings arc given by Oell 
vob ii, pi. 54 d’^)» the whole of theih' '"in the 
Museo Borbunico (vol iv* pi 49^ 50) | ' from tho 
N K 4 
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latter of whicii works the following cuts have been 

taken. 

The clothes were first washed, which •was done 
in tubs or vats, where they were trodden upon and 
stamped by the feet of the fulloncs, whence 
Seneca 15) speaks of saltus fiillomms. The 
following woodcut represents four persons thus em- 
ployed, of whom three arc hoys, probably under 
the superintendence of the man. Their dress is 
tucked up, leaving the legs bare ; the boys seem to 
have done their work, and to be wringing the 
articles on which they had been employed. 



The ancients were not acquainted with soap, but 
they used in its stead dillereut kinds of alkali, by 
which the dirt was more easily sepunited from the 
clothes. Of these, by far the most cf>nmiou was 
the urine of men ami ammalH, which was mixed 
with the water in which the clothes were washed. 
(Plin. //. N, xxviii. Id. 20 ; Athen. xi. p. 41H.) 
To procure a suffici<mt supply of it, the fulloncs 
were accustomed to place at the corners of the 
streets vessels, which they carried away aft<‘r they 
had been filled by the passengers. (Martial, vi, ; 
Macrob. Saturn, ii. 1 2.) Wo are told by Suetonius 
( Vusp, 23) that Vespasian imposed a imnaa vudipal^ 
which is supposed liy (lasaiibon and others to have 
been a tax paid by the fulloncs. Nitrum, of which 
Pliny (//. N, x.xxi, 4(i) gives an account, was also 
mixed with tlie water by the scourers. Fullers' 
earth (creta fdhnk^ Plhi.//. W. xviii. 4), of which 
there were many kinds, was employed for the 
same purpose. We do not know the exact nature 
of this earth, hut it appears to have acted in the 
same way as our fullers' earth, namely, partly in 
scouring and partly in absorbing the greasy dirt, 
Pliny (//. AC xxxv. 57) says that the clatliea should 
be washed witli the Sardinian earth. 

After the clothes had been -^vashed, they were 
bung out to dry, and wtjrc allowed to he placed in 
tlio street before the doors of the fullonica. (Dig. 
43, tit. 10, s, 1. §4.) When dry, the wool was 
brushed and carded to raise the nap, sometimes 
with the skin of a hedgehog, and sometimes with 
gome plants of the thistle kind. Th© clothes were 
then hung on a vessel of basket-work {mmima 
«««), under which sulphur was placed in order to 
whiten the cloth } for the ancient foUers appear to 
have known that many colours were destroyed by 
the volatile ‘ steam of sulphnt (Aput Md, iac. I 
p. 208, Bipopt I Plin* Jf* N, xxxr. 50, 57 ; Pol- 
lux, vii. 41^):’ A fioe white earth, called Oimolian 
by l^liny^ was often rubbed into tbe cloth to in- 
crease its whiteness. (Theophr. 10 t Plant, 
Add, iv, 0, 0 j Plin. /£ W. xxxv. 57.) The pre- 
ceding wcount is well illustrated by the following 
woodcut 

On the loft we sec a fullo bnishing or carding a 
white tunic, suspended over a rope, with a card or 
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hriish, -which hears considerable resemblance to u 
modern horse-brush. On the right, another man 
carries a frame of wicker-work, which was without 
doubt intended for the purpose described above; 
he has also a pot in his hand, perhaps intended for 
holding the sulphur. On his liead he wears a kind 
of garland, which is supposed to be an olive garland, 
and abo^m him an owl is represented sitting. It is 
thought that the olive garland and tfu' owl indicate 
that the CHtablishinent was under the patronage of 
Alincrva, the tutelary goddess of the loom. Sir W, 
Oell imagines that the owl is probably the picture 
of a bird which really existed in the family. On 
the left, a wcdl-dressed female is sitting, examining 
a piece of work which a younger girl brings to lier. 
A reticulum [see p. 320, a] upon her head, a neck- 
lace, and bracelets dimote a person of higher rank 
than one of the ordinary work-people of the es- 
tablishment. 

In the following woodcut we see a young man 
in a green tunic giving a piece of cloth, which ap- 
pears to be finiHlied, to a woman, wlio Wfuirs a 
green under- tunic, and over it a yellow tunic with 



red stripes. On the right i| another female in a 
white tunic, who appears to be engaged in deanjng 
one of the cards or brushes. Among these pajnt- 
inp there wm a press, worked by two upright 
»aw8, in which the cloth was placed to l»e 
emootheaed. A drawing of this press is given on 

p. 800. 

The estobUshment or workshop of the fullers was 
called FuiUmica (Big, 30. tit. 3, s. 3), FuUommm 
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(Dig. 7. tit. 1. s, 13. § 8), or FwUonimn (Amm. 
Marc. xiv. 11. p. 44, Bipont.) Of sucli establish- 
ments there were great numbers in Horae, for the 
Romans do not appear to have washed at home 
even their linen clothes. (Martial, xiv. 51.) The 
trade of the fullers was considered so important 
that the censors, C. Flaminius and L. Aemilius, 
B. c. 220, prescribed the mode in which the dresses 
were to be washed. (Plin. II. N. xxxy. 57.) Like 
the other principal trades in Rome, theJFullones 
formed a collegium. (Fabretti, Inscr. p. 278.) To 
large farms a fullonica was sometimes attached, in 
which the work was performed by the slaves who 
lielonged to iha fctMiUa rustica. (Varro, i?. i?. i. 
IG.) 

The fullo was answmrablc for the property while 
it was in his possession ; and if he returned by mis- 
take a dillcrent garment from the one he had re- 
emvod, he was liable to an action ea* locato ; to 
wdiich action he wms also subject if the garment 
wais iniured. (Dig. 10. tit. 2, s. 13. § C ; s. GO. §2; 
12 tit'T. s. 2.) AV'oollen g<irmcnts, which had bimn 
once washed, were considered to be less •valiiabb* 
than tiny w(n*e previously (Petron. 30; Lamprid. 
Ildio<}(ih. '2i )) ; hence Martial (x. 11) speaks of a 
toga loin lerqne qiintaque a.s a poor present. 

'J'lie Greeks were also accu.stonuHl to send their 
garments to fullers to be washed and scoured, who 
'appear to have adopted a similar method to tliat 
wliich has been d(‘8cribe,d above. (Theophr. (Jhm\ 

1 0 ; Athen. xL p. 582, d. ; Pollux, vii. 30, 40, 41.) 
The word Trkvpeip denoted the washing of linen, 
and icpaclisveip or ypacfi^ljGLP t\iQ washing of woollen, 
clothes. (Eustath. ad Od, xxiv.^ 148. p, 195C. 41.) 

(Schottgen A'idiqidfcdes Trilunta ci Fulbmtae^ 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1727 ; Beckmann, Ilht of Imm^ 
tlnn^ and IHnaowries, voL iii. p. 2GG, &c., transl. : 
B(‘cker, Gall if Sj vol. ii. p. 100, &c., CkartJde,% 
voh ii, p, 408.) 

FCJLLO'NTCA. [Fullo.] 

FLNATiE (tncrActC, Isid. Gric/. xx. 10), a link, 
UHC'd in the same manner as a torch [Fax], but 
made of papyrms and otlu*r hbrons plants, twisted 
like a rope, and smeared with pitch anti wax. 
(Virg. Jen, i. 727 ; Servius, ad loc,; Ilor. Curm. 
iii. 2f). 7; Val Max. m. G. § 4.) It was indeed, 
as Antipater dosciibcs it, ‘Di light coated with 
wax ” (Xct/x7rdy /CTjjOOX^wv, Bnmck, AmL ii. 112 ; 
Jacobs, ad loc.). For this reason it was also called 
(rretis, Fuualia are sgulptunA upon a monument 
of considerable antiquity preserved at Fadna. 
(Pigiior. Pe /Scnrih\ p. 25.0.) At the Saturnalia 
they were presented by clients to their superiors, 
and w'crt* lighted in honour of Saturn. (Antipater, 
/. c*. ; Macrob. Sat.U G.) [L Y.] 

FUN A LIS EQUUS. [Ctmnua p. 379, k] 

FUNAMBDLUS {mXoSdrvs axaipoeirris), 
a rope-danc(‘r. The art of dantdng on the tight 
rope was carried to as great perfoctien among the 
liomanH as it is with us. (Hor. ii. 1.210; 
Terent. Hmjr, ProL 4. 34 ; Juv. iii. 80; Bulenger, 
de ThmL 1 42.) If we may judge from a series of 
paintings disco vered in the excavations {A nt, d'^ErcoL 
T, iii. p. IGO— 1G5), from which the figures in 
the annexed woodcut arc selected, the performers 
placed themselves in an endless variety of graceful 
and sportive attitudes, and represented the charac- 
ters of baechanals, satyrs, and other imaginary 
beings. Three of the persons here tsxhibited hold 
the thyrsus, which may have serv<*d a balancing 
pole ; two are perfonuing on the double pipe, tuid 
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one on the lyre : two others are pouring wine into 
vessels of dilfcrmit forms. They all have their 
heads enveloped in skins or cap.s, probably intended 
as a pi'otection in case of falling. The entperor 
Antoninus, in conse(pionce of the fall of a boy, 
caused feather-beds {cidaitras) to bo laid under the 
rope to obviate the danger of such accidents, 
(Capitol, il/. Anton, 12.) One of the most ditlicnifc 
exploits wa.s running down the rope (Sueton. iVero, 
11) at the conclusion of the performance. It was 
a strange attempt of Gcrraanicus and of the em- 
peror Gallja to exhibit edephants walking on the 
rope. (Plin. If, N. viii* 2 ; Sueton. Gulb. G ; Sen, 
Epist m.) [j. y.] 

FUMA'RTTJM. [Yinum.] 

FUNDA ((T(I>spS 6 p 7 j% a sling. The light troops 
of the Greek and Roman armies consisted in great 
part of slingers (dmditores^ In the 

earliest times, however, the sling appears not to 
have been used by the Greeks. Tt is imt men- 
tioned in the Iliad ; for in the only passage {IL 
xiii. 59.9) in which the word (ripepdSprj occurs, it is 
used in its original signification of a Imndage. But 
in the times of the l^ersmn wars slingers had come 
into use ; for among the other troops which Gtdon 
offered to send to the assistance of the Greeks 
against Xerxes, mention is made of 2080 slingers 
(Herod, vh. 158) ; and that the sling was then 
known among the Greeks is also evident from the 
allusion to it hy Ac.schylu.s {Arjavi, 982), At 
the same time it must be stated tliat we rarely n^ad 
of slingers in those wars. Among the Greeks the 
Acarnanians in early times attained to the greatest 
expertness in the use of this weapon (Thuc. ii. 81); 
and at a later lime the Aohaeans, especially the in- 
habitants of Agium, I*atme, and Dpnae, were cele- 
brated as export slingers, llic slings of these Achae- 
I ans were made of three thongs (»f leather, and not of 
one only, like those of other nations, (Lir# xxxviH. 
29.) The people, however, who enjoyed tl^e greatest 
celelirity as slingers were the natives of ih* Balearic 
islands. Their skill in the use of this 
to have arisen from the circumstanee* - flat, 
they wore children, tholr mothers obliged them to 
obtain their food hy striking it with a. iling. (T 
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de Re Hfil. i. 1 6 ; Stral). iii. p. 1 5S.) Most slings were 
made of leather, hut the Balearic ones were manu- 
factured out of a kind of rush. (Strab. L c.) The 
manner in which the sling was wielded may be seen 
in the annexed figure (Baitoli, Col, Tmj. t. 4G) of a 


soldier with a provision of stones in tlie sinus of his 
pallium, and with his aim extended in order to whirl 
the sling about his head. (Virg. Am. ix. 5{17, 588, 
xi. 57.9.) Besides stones, pIinnnietH, called i/kt/idm 
of a form hetween acorns and al- 
monds, were cast in moulds to be thrown with 
slings. (Lucret. vi. 170 ; Ovid, lifcf. li. 729, vii. 
77B, xiv. 825, 82G.) They have heen found on 
the plain of Marathon, and in other ]jarts ofOivi'cis 
and are remarkable for the inscriptions and devices 
which they exhibit, such as thundeiholts, thenanicH 
of persons, and the word AESAI, meaning “ Tak(‘ 
this.” (Dod well’s 7bz«*, vol ii. pp. 159 — IGl ; 
Bockh, Corp, Im, vol i. p. 811 ; Mommsen, in 
Zdlsehnft fur die AUoihtiiMtmscnsdiuji,^ 184G, 
p.7a2.) , ^ ^ iJ.Y.] 

While the sling was a very olliencious and im- 
portant instrument of ancimit warfare, stoncB thrown 
with the hand alone w(^re also imieli in use both 
among the liomans (Veget* i. IG, il 28) and with 
other nations {ot -ireTpo^SKoi^ Xeii, IMlr/i. ii, 4, 
§ 12). The Libyans carried no oth(‘r arms than 
tiiree spears and a hag full of stwu‘s. (l)iod. Sic. 
ill 49.) 

FUNDITOEKS. [PuNnA.l 

FUNDUS. The primary signification of this 
word appears to be the bottom or foundation of a 
thing ; and its eleiwnimy part (fud), hcitos to he 
the same as that of ^v0p9 atid the n in 

fundus being used to strengthen the fiyllahlo. The 
conjectures of the Latin writers as to the etymo- 
logy of fundus may bo safely neglected. 

Fundus is often used as applied fo kind, the 
solid substratum of all mim% labours. According to 
Florentinus (Dig. 50. tit 3 6, s. 211) the term fundus 
comprised till land and constructions on it j but 
usage had restricted ’ the name of <xGdm to city 
houses, m'to to rural houses, area to a plot of 
ground in a city not built upon, Offer to a plot of 
ground in the cotmtry, and fmdm to §m 
aedifidis. This definition of fundus may be com- 
pared with the uses of that word by Horace, and 
other writers. In one passage {Bp. i % 47), 
Horace places domus and fundus in opposition to 
ono another, domus being apparently there used m 
eiiuivalent to aedes. 

The term fundus often occurred in Roman wills, 



and the testator frequently indicated the fundus to 
which his last dispositions referred, by some name 
such as Sempronianus, Seianus; sometimes also^ 
with reference to a particular tract of country, as 
Fundus Trebatianus qui est in regione Atellana. 
(Brissonius, de Formuhs., vii. 80.) A fundus was 
sometimes ^devised cum omiii instrumental with its 
stock and implements of husbandry. Occasionally 
a question arose as to the extent of the word iu- 
struraentum, between or among the parties who de- 
rived their claim from a testator. (Dig. 33. tit 17. 
8 . 12 .) 


inmaus nas a aenved sense which flows easily 
enough from its^ primary meaning. “Fundus,” 
says Festiis, “ dicitur popiiliis esse rci,quam alienat, 
hoc est auctor.” [Aitctoii.] Compare Plautus, 
7hmm. v. i, 7 {fundus potior). In this sense 
“fundus esse” is to confirm or ratify a thing; 
and in Gellius (xix. 8) there is the expression 
“ sententiae Icgisque fundus subscriptortjuc fieri.” 
[Fokdkratl] [G. L.1 

FUNDS. [Navis.] 

FUNUS. It is proposed in the following article 
to give a ]>rief account of Greek and Roman 


funerals, and ol the different rites and ceremonies 


coniK'eted there witli. 


1. Grkkk. The Greeks attached great import- 
ance to the burial of the dead. They hriicved 
that souls could not enter the Klysian fuhls till 
their bodms had been buried ; and accordingly wo 
find the shade of Klpenor in the Odyssey (xL GO. 
&c.) (‘Jirm'stly imploring Ulysses to Iniry his body. 
Ulysses also, whem in danger of shipwreck, deplores 
that ho had not fallen before Troy, as he should in 
that case have obtained an honourahlo burial. (Od. 
V, 311.) 8o strong was this feeling among the 
Greeks, that it was consiibuvd a religions duty to 
til row earth upon a dead body, which a pi'rson 
might happen to find unburied (Ac!. For. Ilkt. v. 
14) ; and among the Athenians, those children who 
W(‘re released from all other obligations to miwuirthy 
parents, were nevertheless hound to bury them Ijy 
one of Solon’s laws. (Aewch. e. Timurc. p. i(l) 
Th<i neglect of burying one’s relatives is frequently 
mentioned by the orators as a grave charge against 
the moral character of a man (Dem. c. Aristof/. 
I p. 787. 2 ; lys. e. Phii. ]>. 883, c. AMk p. 539'), 
since the burial of the body by the relations of the 
dead was considered a religious duty by the uni- 
versal law of tii<‘ Gnvks. Sopliocles nqiresouts 
Antigone as dihr<‘garding all coastupieuces in order 
to bury the; dead body of Iku* brother Polymuces, 
which Greon, the king of Thebes, had eommaiHit‘(l 
to be left unburied. T'he common (‘xpressions for 
ibe. funeral rit<‘S, ra Slxixia, rSpipa or 
irpoa-^Hopra^ show that t}i<‘ dead had, as it were, a 
legal and moral claim to burial 
Tho common customs comu'cted with a Greek 
funeral arc described by Ltudan in his trimtiso de 
Lucia (c. 10, &c,, vol. 11 p. 92G, ed. ReitK) ; and 
there is no reason for supposing that they differ 
TOEck from those which were pmctiscnl in earlier 
timos. After a person was dead, it was the eus- 
torn first to place in his mouth an obolus, called 
$ar<is!>j [Danaub], with whicli he might pay the 
fisitymatt in Hudos. The body was then washed 
md. anointed with perfumed oil, and the head wag 
crowned with thi flowers which hiippoiied to be in 
seasem. Th© deceased wms next dressed in as 
handsome a robe «is the family could afford, in 
order, according to Lucian, that ho might not be 
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cold on tlie passage to Hades, nor he seen naked 
by Cerberus : this garment appears to have been 
usually white. {11. xviii. 353 ; Artemiod. 07ieirocr. 

11. 3.) These duties were not performed by hired 
persons, like the pollinctores among the Romans, 
but by the women of the family, upon whom the care 
of the corpse always devolved. (Isacus, de PldlocL 
liar. p. 143, de Ciror. her. p, 209.) 

The corpse was then laid out (TrpdSecrty, vpori- 
Q^aQai ) on a bed (kAiVt?), which appears to have 
])een of the ordinary kind, with a pillow {irpoiTKe- 
(pdkaiov) for supporting the head and back. (Lys. 
c Eratodh. p. 395.) It is said that the bed on 
which the corpse was laid out was originally placed 
outside the house (Schol. ad Arhtoph. Lysistr. 
(ill) ; hut at Athens we know it was placed in- 
side, by one of Solon’s laws. (Hera. c. Macart. 

р. 1071.) The object of this formal 7rp69e(ris was 

that It might be seen that the deceased had died 
naturally, and that no violence had been done to 
him. (Pollux, viii. 95 ) I^lato (Acy. xii. 9. p. 959) 
assigns another reason, namely, that there might 
be im doubt that the person was dead, and says, 
that the body ought only to be kept in the house 
so long as it may be necessary to ascertain that fact. 
By the side of the bed there were placed painted 
eartiicn V(>ssels, called HkvQoi (Aristopk Eccl. 
10.32, 990), which wore also buried with the 
corpse ; examples of which may be seen in the 
drawings of the coffins given by Bottiger {Vmenff. 
title-page) and Stackelberg(Z>i!«J Gr'dbcrder Ilellenen^ 
pi. 3). Great numbers of these painted vases have 
bt'cn found in modern times ; and they have been 
of great use in explaining many matters connected 
with antiquity. A honey-cake, called fteXtrrothra, 
which appears to have been intended for Cerberus, 
was also placed by the side of the corpse. (Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 601, with Schol. ; compare Virg. Aen. vi. 
41 9.) Before the door a vessel of water was placed, 
called uerrpaKov^ apdcikiov or in order that 

persons who bad been in the house might purify 
themselves by sprinkling water on their persons. 
(Ari.stoph. Eacl 1033 ; Pollux, viii. 65 ; Hesych. 
s. V, ’ApS.) 'Phe relatives stood around the bed, the 
women uttering great lamentations, rending their 
gannents and tearing their hair. (Lucian. lb. 12.) 
Solon attempted to put a stop to this ^ (Pint. aS'oL 

12, 21), hut his regulations on the subject do not 
appear to have been generally observed. It was 
fonnei’ly the practice to saenffee victims before 
carrying out the dead ; but this custom was not 
obstuwed in the time of Plato. {Min. p. 315.) No 
fcmiali's under CO years oj age, except the nearest 
relations {ivrhs dyeij/iadMy)^ were allowed to be 
present whih^ the corpse was in the house. (Deni. 

с. Mmmi. p. 1071.) 

Oil the day after the TtpSQ^cris., or the third dnv 
after death, the corpse was carriedjput {eK(popA^ 
iKKopLidi)) for burial, early in the morriing and be- 
fore sunrise, by a law of Solon, which law appears 
to have been revived by Demetrius Phalerous. 
(Dem. I c.; Antiph, de Chor, p. 7B2 ; Cic. de 
leg. ii. 20.) A burial soon after death was sup- 
posed to be pleasing to the dead. Thus we find 
the sliade of Patroclus saying to Achilles {Ii. xxiii, 
73). 

©diTTe ge Srrt T^xicrra, TrdXay amaa TrepTitro). 
(Compare Xen. Mem. i 2. § 53.) In some places 
it appears to have been usual to bury the dead on 
tile day following death. (Callim- Epigy* 15 ; Diog. 
‘Laert i. 122.) The men walked before the 
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corpse and the women behind. (Dem. 1. c.) The 
funeral procession was preceded or followed by 
hired mourners {^p7]y(p8oi), who appear to have 
been usually Carian women, though Plato speaks 
of men engaged in this office. They played mourn- 
ful tunes on the flute. (Plat. Leg. vii. 9. p. 800 ; 
Hesych. s. v. Kapiyat ; Pollux, iv. 7 5.) 

The body was either buried or burnt. Lucian 
{lb. 21) says that the Greeks bum and the Per- 
sians bury their dead ; but modern writers are 
greatly divided in opinion as to which was the 
usual practice. Wachsmuth says that m historical 
times the dead were always buiied ; but this state- 
ment is not strictly correct. Thus we find that 
Socrates speaks of his body being either burnt or 
buried {l?\a,t. Pliaed. p. 115) ; the body of Timoleon 
was burnt (Plut. Timol. 39), and so was that of 
Philopoemen. (Id. P/iiVop. 21.) The word i^aTren:^ 
is used in connection with cither mode ; it isapfilied 
to the collection of the ashes after burning, and ac- 
cordingly we find the words icaUiv and Stdirretp 
used together. (Dionys. A 71 L Rom. v. 48.) The 
proper expression lor interment in the earth is 
waTopurreiK, whence we find Socrates speaking of 
rh (Tcaga^ KaSgevoy ^ KaropvrrSgeyoy. In Ilomc'r 
the bodies of the dead are burnt (//. xxiii. 127, 
&c,, xxiv. 787, <&c.) j but interment was also used 
ill very ancient times. Cicero {de Leg. li. 25) 
that the dead were buried at Athens in the time 
of Cecrops ; and wo also read of the bones of Ores- 
tes being found in a coffin at Tegea. (Herod, i. 08 ; 
compare Plut. Sol. 3 0.) 'I’ho dead were commonly 
buried among the Spartans (Pint. Lyc. 27 ; com- 
pare Thucyd.i. 134) and the Sicyouians (Pans. ii. 7. 
§ 3) ; and the prevalence of this practice is proved 
by the great number of skeletons found in ctiflins 
in. modern times, winch have evidently not been 
exposed to the action of fire. Both burning and 
burying appear to have been always used to a 
greater or less extent at different periods ; till the 
spread of Christianity at length put an end to the 
former practice. 

The dead bodies were usually burnt on piles of 
wood, called irvpaL The body was placed on the 
top ; and in the heroic times it was customary to 
burn with the corpse animals and even captives or 
slaves. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus, Achilles 
killed many sheep, oxen, horses, and dogs, and 
also twelve captive Trojans, whose bodies he burnt 
with those of his friend. (//. xxiii. 105, &c.) Oils 
and perfumes were also thrown into the flames 
When the pyre was bumt down, the remains of 
the fire were quenched with wine, and the relatives 
and friends collected the bones. (/A xxiv. 791.) 
The bones were then washed with wiw* and oil, 
and placed in urns, which were sometimes made of 
gold. {Od. xxiv. 73 , &c.) 

The corpses, which were not burnt, were buried 
in coffins, which were called by various names, as 
cropol, irb^koi, Aijj/of, kdpya,Kes\ SpoTrew, though 
some of these names are also applied to the urns 
in. which the bones were collected. They were 
made of various materials, Init were usually of 
baked clay or earthenware. Their forms tire very 
viirbus, as may bo seen by a reference to Stackel- 
berg {JJk Qr'dber der ileilenen^ pi 7, B). The pre • 
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ceding woodcut contains two of tlie moat ancient 

kind ; the figure in the middle is the section of one. 

The dead were usually buried outside the town, 
as it was thought that their presence in the city 
brought pollution to the living. At Athens the 
dead were formerly buried in their own houses 
(Plat. Tlfm. 1. c.), hut in liistoric.al times none were 
allowed to be buried within the city. (Cic. ad 
Fum. iv, 12. § 3.) Lycurgus, in order to remove 
all superstition respecting the presence of the dead, 
allowed of burial m Sparta (Pint. Lyo. 27) ; and 
at Megara also the dead were buried within the 
town. (Paus. i. 43. § 2.) 

Persons who possessed lauds in Attica were fee- 
quently buried in them, and w'e therefore read of 
tombs in the fields. (Bern. c. Euerg.^, 1159; 
iDonat. ad Ter, Bim. Frol. 10.) Tombs, however, 
were most frcq^uently biult by the side of roads and 
near the gates of the city. Thus the tomb of Thu- 
cydides was near the Melitian gate (Pans. i. 23. 
§11); but tlio most common place of burial was 
outside of the Itonian gate, near the road leading to 
the Peiraeens, wliicli gate was for that reason called 
the burial gate. (’Hpiat TuAai, Etym. Mag. and 
Harpocr. s,v,; Theophr. (Jhar. 14.) Those who 
had fallen in battle were buried at the public ex- 
pense in the outer Ccraineicus, on the road leading 
to the Academia. (Time. li. 34 ; l^aus. i. 29. 
§4.) 

The tombs were regarded as private propru'ty, 
and belonged exclusively to tlie families whose re- 
latives had been buried in them. (Dem. c. Euhul. 
p. 1307, c. Mmart. p, 1077 ; Cic. de Leg. ii. 26.) 

Tombs were called rdcpoi^ /xy^fiara., 

a^/jLara. Many of those were only 
mounds of earth or stones noKwai., 

Others were built of stone, and frequently 
ornamented with great taste. Some of the most 
remarkable Greek tombs arc those which have 
been discovered in Lycia by Sir C. Fellows. In the 
neighbourhood of Autipliellus the tombs arc very 
numerous. They all have Greek inscriptions, whicli 
are generally much destroyed by the damp .sea 
air. 1'he following woodcut, taken from Fellows'’s 
work (Kwumcm in Jmi JSfinor., p. 219), contains 
one of these tombs, and will give an idea of the 
general appearance of the whole. 
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At Xantbus the tombs are still more numerous. 
They are cut into, or are formed by cutting avay, 
the rock, leaving the tombs standing like works of 
sculpture. (/5. p. 226.) The same is the case at 
Telmessus, where they are cut out of the rock in 
the form of temples. They are generally approached 
by steps, and the columns of the portico stand out 
about six feet from the entrance to the cella ; the 
interiors vary but little ; they are usually about 
six feet in height and nine feet by twelve in size. 
One side is occupied by the door, and tlie other 
sides contain benches on which the coffins or urns 
have been placed. {Ib. p. 245.) 

Some Greek tombs were built under ground, and 
called hypogca (yTrSyaia or vTrdy^ia). They cor- 
respond to the Roman condilona. (Fetron. c. 1 1 1.) 

At Athens the dead appear to have been usually 
buried in the earth ; and originally the place of their 
interment was not marked by any monument. (Cic. 
de Leg. ii. 25.) Afterward.s, however, so much 
expense was incurred in the erection of monuments 
to the deceased, that it was provided by one of 
Solon’s laws, that no one should erect a monument 
which could not he completed by ten men in the 
course of three days. {Id. ii. 26‘.) This law, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been strictly observed. 
We read of one monument which cost twenty -five 
minae (Lys. c. i)njg..p. 905), and of another wliicli 
cost more than two tahmts. (l)cm. c. Sieph. i. 
p. 1125. 15.) DemotriiLS Phalcrciis also attempted 
to put a stop to this expense by forbuUHug the 
erection of any funeral monument more than three 
cubits in height. (Cic. 1. c.) 

The monuments erected over the graves of per- 
sons were usually of four kinds ; 1. o^rf/Aai, pillars 
or upright stone tablets ; 2. /cfojt/ey, columns ; 3, 
ualSta or ript^a^ small buildings in the form of iinn- 
ples ; and 4. rpaTre^ag fiat 8(|uare stonen, called by 
Cicero (/. e.) inanmo. The term o'rf/Aai is some- 
times applied to all kinds of funeral monuments, 
1)ut properly designates upright stone tablets, which 
were usually terminated with an ovai h<‘ading, 
called MQrjpa, These itciBiipara. were fn^quently 
ornamented with a kind of arabesque work, as in 
the two following specimens taken Irom Staikel- 
berg (pi. 3). The sliape of the ireidrjpa., how(‘ver, 
sometiiii<‘3 dilFcred ; among the Sicyonians it was 



in the shape of tho m/miigmm f FASTKJiiiMjt 
which is placed owr the extremity of a temple. 
Tho mms^ or columiw, were of varimw £mm» 
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The three hi the following woodcut are taken from 
Staekolherg (pi. 44, 46) and Millin {I^einMe Vases 
Ant. vol. il pi. 51.) 



The following example of an wkich is also 

taken from Staekolherg (pi. 1 ) will give a gomual 
idea of monuments of this kind. Another i]pcpou 
is given in the course of this article (p. 556, a.). 



’I’he inscriptions upon these funeral momnnents 
usually eontahi the iimne of the deceased person, 
and tiiat of the demus to which ho belonged, as 
well as frefpicntly some account of his life. A 
work on such monuments, entitled Hepl MprifidrMp 
was written by Diodorus Periegetes. (Pint 



pronounced ; but Solon ordained that such orations 
should ho confined to persons who wore honoured 
■with a puldic funeral (Cic. de Le/u 26.) In 
the lieroic uges games were celebrated at the fune- 
ral of a great man, as in the case of Patroclas (i7. 
xxiil) ; but this practice does not seem to hayc 
been usual in the historical times. 

AE persons who had been engaged in funerals 
were considered polluted, and could not enter the 
temples of the gods till they had been purified. 
Those persons who were reported to have died in 
foreign countries, and whose, ftuoral rites had been 
perfomuul in their own cities, "wore called j&tfTcpd- 
voTjjLtn and dmr^pSvoriJLOi if they wore alive. Buch 
persons were considered impure, and could only be 
delivered from their impurity by being dressed in 
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swaddling clothes, and treated like new-horn in- 
fants. (Hcsych. s. t\ ; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 5.) 

After the funeral was over the relatives partook 
of a feast, which was called Trepihenrvov or psKpS- 
duTTVov. (Lucian, Ib. c. 24 ; Cic, de Leg.ii. 25.) 
This feast was always given at the house of the 
nearest relative of the deceased. Thus the relatives 
of those who had fallen at the battle of Chaeroncia 
partook of the Trepidenrvop at the house of Demo- 
sthenes, as if he were the nearest relative to them 
all. (Dem. pro Coton. p. 321. 15.) These feasts 
are frequently represented on funeral monuments. 
In one comer*a horse’s head is usually placed, which 
was intended to represent death as a journey. The 
following woodcut, which represents a rcepldemvov 
or vmp6henrvov^ is taken from the Marmora Omn. i. 
tab. 52. No. 1 35. A similar example of a ^epldeiirpop 
is given at the beginning of llobhouse’s Travels. 
(Compare Muller, ArclMoI. dcr Kwisty § 426. 2.) 



On the second day after the funeral a sacrifice 
to the dead was oftered, called rpira, Pollux (viii, 
146*) enumerates, in order, all t!>o sacrifices and 
ceremoiiies which followed the funeral,-— rpira, 
^vpoura.^ 'TpicLKddes., ipayteepara, Xoall Aristophanes 
(Lpisin 611, with Schol.) alludes to the rpira. 
The principal sacrifice, howevt*r, to the dead was 
on the ninth day, called Irvara or lwr«. (Aenchin. 
c, Clesiplu p. 617 ; Isaeus, de Ciron. Iiered. p. 224.) 
Tfie mourning for the dead appears to have lasted 
till the thirtieth day after the fuucml (Lys,<r/c cued, 
EraL p. 1 6)» on which day sacrifices were again 
offered. (Harpocrat. s. a rpimds.) At Sparta the 
time of mourning was limited to eleven days, 
(Pint. Zyo. 27,) During the time of mourning it 
was considered indecorous for the itdatives of the 
deceased to appear in public (Aeschin. c. Ctmph. 
pp. 466, 46fi); they wmre accustomed to wusar a 
black dress (Eurip. Helen. 1067, Iphaj. Aid. 14»66; 
Isaeus, do Nieostr. her. p. 71 ; Pint. iko'H. 66), 
and in ancient times cut off their hair as a sign of 
grief, (nxdfiragos 'irev07)r‘^pios, Aeschyl, Choeph. 7.) 

The tombs were prestuwed by the family to 
which they belonged with the greatest care, and 
were regarded as among the strongest ties which 
attacluid a man to his native land. (Aeschyl Pm, 
405 ; Lycurg, c. Leocr. p, 141.) In the Docimasla 
of tho Athenian archons it was always a subje^ 
of inquiry whether they had kept in proper xepir 
tho tombs of tbeir ancestors. ( Xm. Mm* ii. 2. 
§ 1 3.) On certain days tbo tombs were crowned 
with flowers, and offermgs were made te'tbe dead, 
consisting of garlands of fiower® various other 
thing® 5 for an account- of which see Aeschyl P&rs* 
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809, &c., Chotph. 86, &c. Tlie act of offering 
tliese presents was called ivayi^^iv^ and Uie offer- 
ings tlieraselves ivayi(Tpa.ray or more coiumoiily 
XoaL Such offerings at the tombs are represented 
upon many or painted vases ; of w hich an 

example is given in the following woodcut. (Mill in, 
PeinL de VmeSy vol. ii. pi. 27.) The tomb is hnilt 
in the fonn of a temple {‘hp^ov\ and upon it is a 
representation, of the deceased. (See also Stackel- 
berg, pi. 44—46, and Millin, vol. il pi 32. 38, fur 
further examples.) 



Tho yeviffm raentionod by Herodotus (iv. 26) 
appear to have coiiaisted in offerings of the same 
kind, which were preH(‘nt(jd mi the anniveiuary of 
the l)irth4ay of the detM,*aHed- The v^icvcna wc're 
proliably offmaiigson the anniversary of tin* day of 
the death ; though, according to soinn writf‘rs,"t}ie 
mdfna W(*re the Hame as the yevdma, (ilesych, 
(hnimmat. Ih'kk. p. 231.) Meals 
were also presented to the dead and burnt, f rnician, 
ContempL 22. vol. i. p. 519 , mi, Ridtju. ; ffe Marc. 
CondMl p. 087 ; Artemind. iMcimcr. iv. 81.) 

Certain criminals, who wem put to death hy the 
state, were also di'prived of tim rig fits of burial, 
which was cousidcu'ed as an addilionnl lainiHl)- 
merit. There wore places, both at Atfums and 
S][)arta, where the dead bodies of such criminals 
wm cast. (Plut flism. 22 ; Time, i 134.) A 
parson who had committed suicide was not d(‘pi*ived 
of burial, but the hand with wluch he had Idlhal 
himself was cut off and buried hy itself, (Aeschiiu 
<5, €k^. pp. 036, 637 .) The bodies of those per- 
sons who had been struck by lightning w<‘re re- 
garded as sacred (i«pol t/mpoi) | they were never 
buried with others (Bwip.j8if^4035),lmt usually 
on the spot where they had been struck. (Arto- 
miod, Omirmr. il 0, p. 1 46 j Biuhnitau.) 

2, EoMAtf. When a Eomau was at the point 
of death, his nmrest relation present oudeavourod 
to catch the kat breath with hia mouth. (Yirg. 
Am. iv. 084 j Cic# F#v. The ring was 

taken off the finger of the dy% person (Swt 7V5. 
73) 5 and as soon as he wm dead his eyes and 
mouth were dosed hy the nearest relation (Virg, 
Mm. ix. 487 ; Imcan, iil 740), who .called upon 
the deccas(4 by name {mUmaWy 
claiming ham or mk. (Ovid, TH$6, iii S. iL 
X. 62 , FM. iv. 852 ; Catull. cl 30.) The corpse 
was then washed, and anointed with oil and per* 
fames by slaves, called PollmdtoH$y who belonged 
to tho LikUtmmiy or uruhirtakars, called by tha 
Creeks mtcpoBdurrm. (Dig. 14. tit 3. s, 5, §8.) 
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The Libitinarii appear to have been so called be- 
cause they dwelt near the temple of Venus Libitina, 
where all things requisite for funerals were sold. 
(Senec, de Bencf. vi. 38 ; Plut. QmieM. Rum. 23 ; 
Liv. xli. 21 ; pint. Nitm. 12.) Hence we find the 
expressions vitare Lihitinam and evadere Lihitinam 
used in the sense of escaping death. (Hor. (Jarm. 
ill 30. 6; Ju\. xii. 122.) At this temple an ac- 
count {rafioy ephemens) wms kept of those who died, 
and a small sum w'as paid for the registration of 
their names. (Suet. Nm\ 39 ; Dioiiys. AmL Hum. 
iv. 15.) 

A small coin was then placed in the mouth of 
the corpse, in order to pay the ferryman in Hades 
(Ju^^ iii, 267), and the body was laid out on a 
I couch in the vestibule of the house, with its feet 
towards the door, and drt'ssed in the best robe 
which tho deceased had worn when alive. Ordi- 
nary citizens were dressed in a white toga, and 
magistrates in their oificial robes. (Juv. iii. 172 ; 
Liv. xxxiv. 7 ; Suet. Nar. SO.) If the cletu'astul 
had received a crown while alive as a reward for 
his bravery, it was now placed on his head (Cic. 
do Ley. ii. 24) ; and the couch on which ho was 
laid was soimdimcs covered withh'avesandllowers. 
A branch of cypress was also usually placed at the 
door of the house, if he was a person of conse- 
I cpKMiee. (Lucan, iii. 442 ; Her. Carm.ii. 14. 23.) 

' Funerals were nsually called funera jnshi or 
e.mupwui ; the latU'r Uu’iu was generally appluHl to 
the funeral procession {pompa Jhnehrh), Thm’t* 
were twti kinds of funerals, jmblic and pnvat(> ; of 
whieiithe hu'iuer was called Jhim^ pitldkum. (Tacit. 
Ann. vi. 11) or mdiolhiiniy heeuusethe people wvra 
iiivit<*d to it by a herald. (Festus, .v. ■«. / Ck. de 
Liy. ii, 21); the latter imuiim (Ovid, Trkt. 
1 . 3. 22)yiranst<iidmm (^uet. Ncr. 33), (iVpkhoiuM. 
A piu'Hon ajipears to have usually left a certain sum 
of money in liin will to pay the expenses of Ins 
fuiHTal ; but if he did not do so, nor appoint any 
one to bury him, this duty devolved n{Hm the per- 
sons to whom the property was left, and If he died 
without a will, upon In's relations according to their 
order of succession to th(» property. (Dig. 11. tit 
7. s. 32.) The expenses of the funeral wen* in 
Hut'h cases d<‘clded hy an arbiter according to the 
property and rank of tln^ d(‘C(m.sed (Dig. /, c. ), 
whence uRdina is use*d to Bignify tlu^ funeral ex- 
|>mi8eH. {V'k.pru JhmiOy 37, punl hkd. in <SV;/. 7, in 
/Hh. iK) The following description of tho mode ju 
which a funeral was condmded applies strictly only 
to thn funeralH of the great ; the Hanm pomp and 
ceremony could not of eouwe he observed in tint 
case of pewouH in ordinary cireumKiances, 

All funeralH in ancient times were p<u’formed at 
night (Berv. ml Viry. Aau. xi. 143 ; iHidor. xi, 2, 
XX, 10), hut afterwards tlm potir only were btirieil 
at night, hecawe they could not afford to have any 
ffincml procmsioiu (Feitus, #. v. Vtwpmi; Huet 
JMm. 17 1 Dfonyft. iv, 40.) The corpse was msnally 
carded out of the house {t^ardniiur) on tlui eightli 
day after death. (Serv* ud I9ry, Jmt. v, 64.) 
Tho order of tim funeral procesiion was r«*gulated 
by a powon cnIW iJmiynukr or ihmimm Fmtcrki 
: who Wits atfondod by llclors dressed in bhwki 
0d ftn A0pk i *1 7; Cic. da Uy.ilAMi 
i 7# 0#) wm beaded by w«i8iciai!i of 
varioW' hiisd# who played 

moundW iteakf (614 'Ml II 23 ; Clitll. xx. 2), 
and fiftittO' mMiming women, called Frmftam 
(Fosttg!,^, who w$i» hW to kmimt a»d 
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tlie funeral song (naenia or lessits) in praise of the 
deceased. These were sometimes followed by 
players and buffoons (scurrae, Mstriones)^ of whom 
one, called Arcliimimus^ represented the character 
of the deceased, and imitated his words and actions. 
(Suet. Vesp. 19.) Then came the slaves whom the 
deceased had liberated, wearing the cap of libeiliy 
{jdleati) ; the number of whom was occasionally 
very great, since a master sometimes liberated all 
his slaves, in his will, in order to add to the pomp 
of his funeral. (Dionys. iv. 24 ; compare Liv. 
xxxviii. 55.) Before the corpse persons walked 
wearing waxen masks [Imago], representing the 
ancestors of the deceased, and clothed in the official 
drosses of those whom they represented (Polyb. 
vi. 53 ; Piin. H. N. xxxv. 2) ; and there were also 
carried before the corpse the crowns or military re- 
wards which the deceased had gained. (Cic. de 
Leg. ii. 24.) 

The corpse was carried on a couch (ieclica), to 
which the name of Feretrum (V arro, de Ling. Lut. 
V. IGG) or Ciijmliis (Festus, s. v.) was usually given; 
but t])e bf)dics of poor citizens and of slaves were 
carried on a common kind of bier or coffin, called 
Semdap^ia. (Mart. ii. 81, viii. 75. 14; Juv. viii. 
175; vilis am?, Hor. Sat. i. 8. 9.) The Scoidapila 
was carried by hearers, called Vespae or Vespillones 
(Suet. Dom, 17 ; Mart. i. 31. 4B), because, ac- 
cording to Festus {s. V.), they carried out the 
corpses in the evening (tv.sperlmo iemjme). The 
couches on which the coipscs of the rich were car- 
ri(Ml were sometimes made of ivory, and covered 
with gold and purple. (Suet. Jw/’. 84.) They were 
often carried on the shoulders of the nearest rela- 
tions of the deceased (ValcT, Max. vii. 1. § I ; Hor. 
Sat ii. 8. 56’), and sometimes on those of his freed- 
men. (Pers. lii, 106,) Julius Caesar was carried 
by the magistrates (Suet. Jul. 84), and Augustus 
by tlie senatorH. (Id. Aitg. 100 ; Tacit. Ami. i, 8.) 

'riiG relations of the chiceased walked behind the 
corpse in mourning ; his sons with tlioir heads 
veiled, and his daughters with their heads Imre 
and their liair dishevcdled, contrary to the ordinary 
practice of both, (Plat. QuueM. Rom, 14.) They 
often littered loud lamentatimis, and the women heat 
their !)reasts and tore their cheeks, though this was 
forbidden by the Twelve Tables. {MuUeres gmm 
m radunio, Cic. de Leg. ii, 23.) If the deceased 
was oi’ illustrious rank, the ftmeral procession went 
through the forum (Dioyivs. iv. 40), and stopped be- 
fore tlie roeira,^ whore m funeral oration {iauddiio) 
in praise of the clocoasod was delivered. (Dionys. 
V. 1 7 ; Cic. pro MU. 13, de Oral ii. 84 ; Suet J^L 
84, Jug. 100.) This practice was of great 
tiipiity among the Homans, and is said by some 
writers to have been first introduced by Publicola, 
who pronounced a funeral oration in honour of his 
colhmguc Brutus. (Flut, Rublio, & ; Dionys. v. 1 7.) 
Women also were honoured by iuneral orations, 
(Cic. de Oral ii. 11 ; Suet. Cat 10.) 

From the forum the corpse was carried to the place 
of burning or burial, which, according to a law of 
the Twelve Tables, was obliged to be outside the 
cit^ (Cic. de Leg. ii 23.) 

'The Homans in the most ancient times buried 
their dead (Plin. i/, iV, vii 55), though they also 
early adopted, to some extent, the custom of burn- 
ing, which is mentioned in the Twelve J'ahles. 
((3ic. I c.) Burning, however, does not empear to 
have hecoBie general till the later times of the re- 
public s Murks was buried, and Sulla wus the first 
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of the Cornelian gens whose body was burned. 
(Cic. ib. ii 22.) Cinder the empire burning was 
almost universally practised, but was gradually dis- 
continued as Christianity spread (Minuc. Felix, p. 
327, ed. Ouzel, 1672), so that it had fallen mto 
disuse in, the fourth cent uiy. (Macrob. vii. 7.) Per- 
sons struck by lightning were not burnt, but buried 
on the spot, which was called Bidental., and was 
considered sacred. [Bidental.] Children also, 
who had not cut their teeth, were not burnt, but 
buried in a place called Suggrundarmm. (Piin. 
H. /Y. vii. 15 ; Juv. xv. 140 ; Fulgent, de prise. 
Serin, 7.) Those who were buried were placed in 
a coffin (area or loculus)^ which was frequently 
made of stone (Valer.’Max, i. 1. § 12 ; Aurel. Viet. 
de Vir. III. 42), and sometimes of the Assian 
stone, which came from Assos in Troas, and which 
consumed all the body, with the exception of the 
teeth, in 40 days (Piin. II. N. ii. .98, xxxvi. 27), 
whence it was called Sarcophagus. This name was 
in course of tune applied to any kind of coffin or 
tomb. (Juv. X. 172 ; Dig. 34. tit. 1. s. 18. § 5 ; 
Orelli, Inscr. No. 194, 4432, 4554.) 

The corpse was burnt on a pile of wood 
or rogus). Servius (ad Virg, Aen. xi. 185) thus 
defines the difference between pgra and rogus, 

J*gnc est lignorum congeries ; rogus, cum Jam 
ardere coeperit, diciturP’ This pile was built in 
the form of an altar, with four equal sides, whence 
we find it called ara sepuhri (Virg. Aen, vi. 177) 
and funeris ara. (Ovid, Trisl iii. 13. 21.) The 
sides of the pile were, according to the Twelve 
Tables, to be left rough and unpolished (Cic. de 
Leg. ii. 23) ; but were frequently covered with dark 
leaves. (Virg. Acn. vi. 215.) Cypress trees were 
sometimes placed before the pile* (Virg. Ovid, /. c, ; 
Sil. Iml. X* 535.) On the top of the pile the corpse 
was placed, with the couch on which it had been 
carried ('I’ibull. i. 1. 61), and the nearest relation 
then set fire to the pile with Ids face turned away. 
[Fax.] When the fiames bigan to rise, various 
perfumes were thrown into the fire (called by 
Cicero (1. c.) sumptmsa respersw), tliough this 
practice was forbidden by the Twelve Tables j 
cups of oil, omamentB, clothes, dishes of food, and 
other things, which were supposed to be agreeable 
to the deceased, were also thrown upon the flames, 
(Virg* Aim. vi, 225 j Shit, 7?i&k vi. 126 ; Duean. 
ix. 175.) 

The place where a person was burnt was called 
Bwstum^ if he was afterwards buried on the same 
spot, and Ustrim or Usirinum if he was buried at 
a different place. (Festus, s, v, husium.) Persons 
of property frequently set apart a space, surrounded 
by a wall, near their sepulchres, for the purpose of 
burning the dead ; hut those who could not afford 
the space appear to Ijavo sometimes placed the 
funeral pyres against the moimments of others, 
which was frequently forbidden in inscriptions on 
monuments, (lluio pmmmento mtnmm applimri 
non Meet, Grater, 755. 4. 656. 3 ; Orelli, 4384, 
4385.) 

If the deceased was an emperor, or an illustrious 
general, the soldiers marched (demrrSmi) three 
times mind the pile (Virg. Aen. xL 188 ; Tacit. 
Ann. il 7), which ^custom ww obsemd annually 
at a monument built hy tiie soldiwrs in honohr of 
Drusus. (Suet. Claud, 1.) Sowetten^s' ■ animals 
wore slaughtered at the pile, apd in ancibnfi tines 
captives and slaves, since the Manes 'mm su|)pes#d 
to he fond of hlood-j htit afhwwwds gladiaters, 
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called were hired to fight round the 

burning pile. (Serv. ad Virg. Aett, x. 519; comp. 
II or. Sat ii. 3. 85.) 

When the pile was burnt down, the embers 
were soaked with wine, and the bones and ashes 
of the deceased were gathered by the nearest rela- 
tives (Virg. vi. 220 — 2'28 ; Tibull. i. 3. G, iii. 
2. 10; Suet. Auff. 100), who sprinkled them with 
perfumes, and placed them in a vessel called nrna 
(Ovid, Ann. iii. 9. 39 ; /eralis uma. Tacit. J7m. 
ill, 1 ), which was made of various materials, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of individuals. Most 
of the funeral urns in the British Museum are made 
of marble, alabaster, or baked clay. They are of 
various shapes, but most commonly square or round; 
and upon them there is usually an inscription or 
epitaph (i if ulus or epitaphmm)^ beginning with the 
letters I). J\I. S. or only D. M., that is, Dis Man- 
inijs Sacuum, followed by the name of the de- 
ceased, with tlie length of his life, dec., and also hy 
the name of the person who had the um made. 
The following examples, taken from urns in the 
British Museum, will give a general knowledge of 
such imscriptions, T ho first is to Scrallia Zosimcnes, 
who lived 2G years, and is dedicated by her son 
lh*o.sdecius ; — 

D. M. 

Seuvlijae Zosimeni 
QvAB Vl.XIT ANN xxvr. 

Bkne weren. fecit 
B itObDECIV.S Filivs. 

Tim ncKt is an inscription to Licinius Successiis, 
who lived 13 years one month and 19 days, by his 
most unhappy parents, Comicnsand Auriola; — 

Dis. Man. 

Com revs, et 
AvRior.A. Paiiente.s 

iNPELICIiiHIMI 

Licinio SvetJKSKO. 

V. A. xiir. M. I. o. xj.x. j 

Tht' followinp^ woodcut is a repnssenlation of a i 
gipulchral uni in the British Museum. It is of uu 
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upright rectangular form, richly ornamented with 
foliage, and supported at the sides by pilasters. It 
is erected to the memory of Cossiitia Prirna. Its 
height is twenty-one inches, and its width, at the 
base, fourteen inches six-eighths. Below the in- 
scription an infant genius is represented driving a 
car drawn hy four horses. 

After the hones and ashes of the deceased had 
been placed in the um, the persons present were 
tliricc sprinkled by a priest with pure water from 
a branch of olive or laurel for the purpose of purifi- 
cation (Virg. Aen. vi. 229 ; Serv. ad loc.) ; after 
which they were dismissed hy the prmfica^ or some 
other person, by the solemn word that is, 

ire licet. (Serv. 1. a) At their departure they were 
accustomed to bid farewell to the deceased by pro- 
nouncing the word Vale. (Serv. 1. e.) 

The urns were placed in sepulchres, which, as 
already stated, were outside the city, though in a 
few cases we read of the dead being Iniried within 
the city. Thus Valerius, Piiblicola, Tubertus, and 
Fabricius were Imricd in the city; which right 
their descendants also possessed, but did not use. 
(Cic. de Leg. ii, 23.) The vestal virgins and the 
emperors were bunod in the city, according to Ser- 
vius {ad Virg. Acn, xi. 205), because they were 
not bound by the laws. By a rescript of Hadrian, 
those who buried a person in the city were liable to 
a penalty of 40 aurei, which was to be paid to the 
fiscus ; and the spot where the burial had taken 
place was confiscated. (Big. 47. tit. 12. s. 3 § 5.) 
The practice was also forbidden by Antoniims Ihus 
(Capitol. Autou. 12), and Theodosius Jl. 

(Cod, Theod. 9. tit. 17. s. G.) 

I’lic verb sepalire, like the Creek ^dirreip, was 
ap]dicd to every mode of disposing of the dead 
(Plin. //. N. vii. 55) ; and stpulcnm signified any 
kind of tomb in which the body or bones of a mail 
were jilaced. {Scpuicnm esi, uhi corpus ossam 
horn mis condita siuif. Big. U. tit. 7. s. 2. § 5 ; com- 
pare 4 7. tit. 1 2. s. 3. § 2.) ' The term kmmre was 
originally used for burial in the earth (Plln, I, c.), 
but was afterwards applied like sepalire to any mode 
of disposing of the dead ; since it appears to have 
b<*mi the cinstom, after the body was burnt, to 
throw some earth upon the bones, (Cic. de Leg. 
ii. 23.) 

The places for burial were eitluT public or pri- 
vate. The public places of burial W(‘re of two 
kinds ; one for illustrious citi'/cens, wise were biiriiul 
at the public expense, and the other for poor citi- 
zems, who could not aiford to purcliuse ground for 
the purpo.s<‘. The former was in the Campus Mar- 
tins, which was oniarnentiHl with tiie tombs of the 
iliuHtrimm d(‘ad, and in the Campus KHipulinus 
(Cic. Phil, ix. 7) ; the latter was alsof in the Cam- 
pus K«(|«ninu.s, and consisted of small pits or 
caverns, called jiw/i'r/Pi otpMieitlm (Varr. da timj. 
IM. v, 25. ed. Mill let ; Festus, $. ti ; Hor. Sat 
L 8. 10) ; but as this place rendered tim neigli- 
bourhood unhealthy, it was given to Maecenas, 
who ctmvertod it into gardens, and built a mag- 
nificent house upon it. Private places for burial 
wore usually by the sides of the roads leading to 
Htnne ; and on some of these roads, sucli m the 
Via Appiit, the tomb® formeA an almost unin- 
terrupted street for many miles from the gates of 
the city. They wore fretpmntly built by' indivi- 
duals during their life-time (Bence, de PmK Vit 
20) ; thus Augustus, in his sixth consulship, built 
the Mausoleum for his sepulchre between tfio V»: 
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Flaminia and the Tiber, and planted round it 
woods and walks for public use. (Suet.^ 2 ^. 100.) 
The heirs were often ordered by the will of the 
deceased to build a tomb for him (Hor. SaL ii. 3. 
84; vi. 10) ; and they sometimes did 

it at their own expense (de suo), which is not un- 
frequently recorded in the inscription on funeral 
monuments, as in the following example taken 
from an urn in the British Museum : — 

Dns Manibvs 
L. Lepidi Epaphrae 
Patris Optimi 
L. Lepidivs 
Maxim vs F. 

De Svo. 

Sepulchres were originally called iusta (Festus, 
s. V. Sepukmm), but this word was afterwards em- 
plo 3 ’'ed in the manner mentioned above (p. 559, b.). 
Sepulchres were also frequently called Monumenta 
Cic. ad Pam. iv. 12. § 3 ; Ovid, MeL xiii. 524), 
but this term was also applied to a monument 
erected to the memory of a person in a dilferent 
place from where he was buried, (h’estus, s. v. ; 
Cic. pro SeAt 67 ; comp. Dig. 11. tit. 8.) Coz/di- 
toria or conditiva were sepulchres under ground, 
in which dead bodies wore placed entire, in con- 
tradistinction to those sepulchres which contained 
the bones and ashes only. They answered to tiie 
Greek ^vdyeiov or {)7r6yaiop. 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of 
marble, and the ground enclosed with an iron 
railing or wall, and planted round with trees. (Cic. 
ad Pam, iv. 12. § 3 ; Tibull. iii. 2. 22 j Suet, iVer. 
33. oO ; Martial, i. 89.) The extent of the bury- 
ing ground was marked by Cippi [Cippusj. The 
name of Mamoleum^ which was originally the name 
of the magnificent sepulchre erected by Artemisia 
to the memory of Mausoliis king of Caria (Plin. 
IT.N. xxxvL 4. § 9, xxxv. 49 ; Oell. x. 13), 
was sometimes given to any splendid tomb. (Suet. 
Aug. 100 ; Paus, viii, 16. § 3.) The open space 
before a sepulchre was called forum [Forum], and 
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neither this space nor the sepuldire itself could 
become the property of a person by usucapion. 
(Cic. de Leg. li. 24.) 

Private tombs were either built by an individual 
for himself and the members of his family [sepulcra 
fu7Mliarta\ or for himself and his heirs {sepulcra 
hereditaria. Dig. 11. tit. 7. s. 5). A tomb, winch 
was fitted up with niches to receive the funeral 
urns, was called columbarium, on account of the 
resemblance of these niches to the holes of a 
pigeon -house. In these tombs the ashes of the 
freedmen and slaves of great families were fre- 
quently placed in vessels made of baked clay, 
called oUae, which were let into the thickness of 
the wall within these niches, the lids only being 
seen, and the inscriptions placed in front. Several 
^ these columbaria are still to be seen at Rome. 
One of the mast perfect of them, which was dis- 
covered in the year 1 822, at the villa Riifiiii, about 
two miles beyond the Porta Pia, is represented in 
the annexed woodcut. 



Tombs were of various sizes and forms, according 
to the %vealth and taste of the owner. The fol- 
lowing woodcut, which represents part of the street 
of tombs at Pompeii, is taken from Mazois, i'o/n- 
peiana, part i. pi. 1 3. 



All these tombs were raised on a platform of 
masonry above the level of the footway. The first 
building on the right hand is a funeral triclinium, 
which presents to the street a plain front about 
twenty feet in length. The next is the family 
tomb of Naevolcia Tyche ; it consists of a square 
building, containing a small chamber, and from the 
level of the outer wall steps rise, which support a 
marble cippus richly ornamented. The burial- 
ground of Nestacidius follows next, which is sur- 
rounded by a low wall ; next to which comes a 
monument erected to the memory of C, Calventius 
Quietus, The building is solid, and was not 
therefore a place of burial, but only an honorary 
tomb. The wail in front is scarcely four feet 
high, from which three steps lead up to a cippns. 
The back rises into a pediment ; and the extreme 
height of the whole from the footway is about 
seventeen feet. An unoccupied space intervenes 


between this tomb and tbc next, which bears no 
inscription. The last building on tlie loft is tlie 
tomb of Scauros, which is ornamented with bas- 
reliefs representing gladiatorial combats and the 
hunting of wild beasts. 

The tombs of the Bamana were omamentt'd 
in various ways, but they seldom rtjpujsontcd death 
in a direct manner, (Miiller, Archml dcr 
Kmst, § 431 j Ressing, me die A lieu dtm Tod 
gehildet hahm f) A horwds lu'ad was one of the 
most common representations of death, as it Bigni- 
fied departure ; but we rarely meet with skeletons 
upon tombs. The following woodcut, however, 
which k taken from a bas-relief upon one of the 
of I^ompeii, represtmts the skeleton of a 
child lying on a heap of stoiios. The dress of the 
female, who is stooping over it, k remarkaWo, tmd 
B still presewd, according to Mawk, la the 
country around Som. (Massois, P&mp, i. pi, 29.) 
o o 
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A sepulchre, or any place in_ which a person 
was buried, was reUgiosus ; all things which were 
left or belonged to the Dii Manes were religiosae ; 
those consecrated to the Dii Superi were called 
Sacma. (Gains, ii. 4G,) Even the pkee in which 
a slave was buried was considered religion’s. (Dig. 
11. tit. 7. s. 2.) Whoever violated a sepulchre 
was subject to an action termed sepuJeri violati 
(ictlo. (Dig. 47. tit. 12 ; compare Cic. Tuse. i. 12, 
de Leg. ii. 22.) Those who removed the bodies 
or bones from the sepulchre were punished by death 
or deportatio in insulam, according to their rank ; 
if the sepulchre was violated in any other way, 
they were punished by deportatio, or condemna- 
tion to the mines. (Dig. 47* tit. 12. s. 11.) The 
title in the Digest (11. tit. 7), “ De Religiosis et 
Siiratibus Funeriim,” &c., also contains much curi- 
ous information on the subject, and is well worth 
perasaL 

After the bones had been placed in the urn at 
the funeral, the friends returned home. They then 
underwent a further purification chilled mffltio^ 
which consisted in being sprinkled with water and 
step[nng over a fire. (Festus, s. v. Aqua et tgni.) 
The house itself was also swept with a certain 
kind of broom ; which sweeping or purification was 
calk'd aryerrosr, and tlie person who did it everria- 
tor. (Festus, s. v.) The Demcalas Ferine were 
also days set apart for the purification of the 
family. (Festus, s. v . ; Cic. de Leg. ii. 22.) The 
mourning and solemnities connected with the dead 
lasted for nine days after the funeral, at the end of 
which time a sacrifice was performed, called Nov&n- \ 
dude. (Porphyr. ad llorat. Epod. zvii. 48.) 

A feast was given in honour of the dead, but 
it is uncertain on what day ; it sometimes appears 
to have been given at the time of the funeral, some- 
times on the Novendiale, and sometimes later. 
The name of Silmrnimi was given to this feast 
(Festus, s. V.) ; of which the etymology is _un- 
Icnown. Among the tombs at Pompeii there is a 
funeral triclinium for the celebration of these feasts, 
which is represented in the annexed woodcut 
(Mazois, Fomp. i. pi. xx.) It is opp to the sky, 
and the walls are ornamented by paintings of ani- 
mals in the centre of compartments, which have 
borders of flowers. The triclinium is made of stone, 
with a pedestal in the centre to receive the table. 

After the funeral of great men, there was, in ad- 
dition to the feast for the friends of the deceased, 
a distribution of raw meat to the people, called 
Visceralio (Liv. viii. 22), and sometimes a public 
banquet. (Suet. Jul 26.) Combats of gladiators 
and other games were also frequently exhibited in 



honour of the deceased. Thus at the funeral of 
P. Licinius Crassiis, who had been Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, raw meat was distributed to the people, a 
hundi'ed and twenty gladiators fought, and funeral 
games were celebrated for three days ; at the end 
of which a public banquet was given in the forum. 
(Liv. xxxix. 46.) Public feasts and funeral games 
were simetimes given on the anniversary of fune- 
rals. Faiistus, the son of Sulla, exhibited in 
honour of his father a show of gladiators several 
years after his death, and gave a feast to the 
people, according to his fatheris testament. (Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 51 ; Cic. pro Sidl. 19.) At all ban- 
quets in honour of the dead, the guests were dressed 
I in white. (Cic. c. Vatm. 13.) 
i The Romans, like the Greeks, were accustomed 
1 to visit the tombs of their relatives at certain 
periods, and to offer to them sacrifices and various 
I gifts, which were called Infenm and ParontaUa. 

I The Romans appear to have regarded the Manes or 
[ departed souls of their ancestors as gods ; whence 
I arose the practice of pre senting to them oblations, 

; which consisted of victims, wme, milk, garlands of 
i flowers, and other things. (Virg. Aen. r. 77, ix. 

: 215, X. 519 ; Tacit. Hist. ii. 95 ; Suot. Cal. 15 , 
Ne7\ 57 ; Cic. Phil. i. 6.) The tombs W('re some- 
times illuminated on these occasions with lamps. 
(Dig. 40. tit. 4. s. 44.) In the latter end of the 
month of February there was a festival, called 
Peralta., in which the Romans v/ere accustomed to 
carry food to the sepulchres for the use of the dead. 
(Festus, s.v. ; Varro, de Ling. Lak. vi. 13 ; Ovid, 
Past ii. 565' — 570 ; Cic. ad Att viii. 14.) 

The Romans, like ourselves, were accustomed to 
wear mourning for their deceased friends, which 
appears to have been black or dark-blue (aira) 

' under the republic for both sexes. (Serv. ad Virg. 
Aen. xi 287.) XTndor the empire the men con- 
tinned to wear black in mourning (Juv. x. 245), 

, hut the women wore white. (Herodian. iv. 2.) 
They laid aside all kinds of ornaments (Herodian. 
1. c . ; Terent. Ilemd. ii. 3, 47), and did not cut 
cither their hair or heard. (Suet. Jul. 67, Aug. 23, 
Cal. 24.) Men appear to have usually worn their 
mourning for only a few days (Dion (lass. Ivi. 43), 
but women for a year when they lost a husband or 
parent, (Ovid, "Pmi. iii. 134; %mte.Epkt 63, 
Consol, ad Helv. 16.) 

In a public mourning on account of some signal 
calamity, as for instance the loss of a battle or the 
death of an emperor, there was a total cessation 
from business, called JxisfoYmw. [JnsTjmrM.] In 
a public mourning the senators did not wear the 
latus clavus and their rings (Liv, ix. 7), nor the 
magistrates their badges of office. (Tacit. Am. 
iii, 4.) 

(MeursiuS, d& Funere ; Stackelbcrg, Pie Craber 
Berlin, 1837 ; ICirchmann, * i'Vw/- 
hm Rommis; Becker, CItankles, vol. ii pp. 166-— 


210, (Mlus, vol.iL pp. 271 — 30L) 

F0RCA, which properly means a fork, was also 
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tlie name of an instrunieiit of punishment. It was 
a piece of wood in the form of the letter A, which 
was placed upon the shouldeis of the offender, whose 
hands were tied to it. Slaves were fre<iuently 
punished in this way, and were obliged to carry 
about the furca wherever they went (Donat, ud 
Ter. Andr. iii. 5. 12 ; Pint. Corlol. 24 ; Plant. 
Cas. ii. 6. 37) ; whence the appellation of farcifer 
was applied to a man as a term of rcproaclL (Cic. 
in Valm. G.) The fiirca was used in the ancient 
mode of capital punishment among the Romans ; 
the criminal was tied to it, and then scourged to 
death. (Liv. i. 26 ; Suet. Abr, 49.) ThQ paiibulwa 
was also an instrument of punishment, resembling 
tlie furca ; it appears to have been in the form, of 
tlie letter n, (Plant. Mil. ii. 4. 7, Mostcll. L 1.53.) 
Both the furca and patibiihim were also employed 
as crosses, to which criminals were nailed {in furca 
b,nsp6ndere^ Dig. 48. tit. 13. s. G ; tit. 19. s. 28. 
§ IS ; tit. 19. s. 38). See Lipsms, de Cruce. 
FU'RCIFER. [Furca.] 

FURIO'SUS. [Curator.] 

FUllNUS. [Fornax.1 
FUROR. [Curator.] 

FURTI ACTIO. [Furtum.] 

FURTUM, “ theft,” is one of the four kinds of 
delicts which were the foundation of obligationcs ; 
it m also called “* crimen.” Moveable things only 
could he the ohjecls of furtum ; for the fraudulent 
handling {cmtrcctatio fnmdulosa) of a thing was 
furtum, and controctatio is defined to be loco 
movere.” But a man might commit theft without 
currying off another person’s property. Thus it 
was furtum to use a thing which was deposited 
(depoailmi). It -was also furtum to use a thing 
which had been lent for use, in a way different 
from that which the lender had agreed to ; but 
with this qualification, that the borrower must be- 
lieve that he was doing it against the owner’s con- 
sent, and that the owner would not consent to such 
use if he was aware of it ; for dolus malus was an 
essential ingredient in furtum. Another requisite 
of furtum (Dig. 47. tit. 2. s. 1) is the “ lucri faciendi 
gratia,” the intention of appropriating the property. 
'J'his was otherwise expressed by saying that furtum 
consisted in the intention ax q/Teelu consisiit; 

or, wn! (tfectu furandinoncomjnittilitrj^OviXm^ ii. SO). 
It was not necessary, in order to constitute furtum, 
tliat the thief should know whosaproperty the thing 
was. A person who was in -the power of another 
might he the object of furtum.. '(Inst. 4, tit. 1. § 9.) 
A debtor might commit furtum by taking a thing 
which he had given as a pledge {pignori} to a cre- 
ditor ; or by taking his jiroperty when in the pos- 
session of a bona fide possessor. Tims there might 
be furtum either of a moveable thing itself, or of 
the use of a thing, or of the possession, as it is ex- 
pressed. (Inst 4. tit. 1. § 1.) 

The definition of furtum in the Institutes is rei 
controctatio fraudulosa, without tlio addition of the 
word alienae.” Accordingly the definition com- 
prises both the case of a man stealing the property 
of another,' and also the case of a man stealing his 
own property, as when a man fraudulently takes a 
moveable thing, which is his property, from a per- 
son who has the legal possession of it This latter 
case is the furtum posscssionis.” The definition j 
in the Institutes is not intended as a classification ’ 
of theft into three distinct kinds, but only to show 
by way of example the extent of the meaning of the 
term Furtum, This Is well explained by Vangerow, , 
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Pandelten., &c. iii. p. 550. See also Rein, Dm 
Crimmalreclit der Roiner, p. 304. 

A person might commit furtum by aiding in a 
furtum, as if a man should jostle you in order to 
give another the opportunity of taking your money ; 
or drive away 3’-our sheep or cattle in order tliat 
another might get possession of them: hut if it 
were done merely in a sportive way, and not with 
a view of aiding in a theft, it was not furtum, 
though there might be in such case an actio ntilis 
under the Lex Aqiiilia, which gave such an action 
even in the case of culpa. [Damnum.] 

Furtum was either Manifestura or Ncc Manifes- 
tura. It was clearly inanifestuin when the person 
was caught in the act ; but in various other cases 
there was a difference of opinion as to whether the 
furtum was maiiifestnm or not. Some were of 
opinion that it was furtum manifestum so long as 
the thief was engaged in carrying tlie thing to the 
place to which he designed to carry it : and others 
maintained that it was furtum manifestum if the 
thief was ever found with the stolen thing in Ins 
possession ; but this opinion did not prevail. 
(Gams, iii. 184 ; Inst, 4. tit. 1. § 3.) Thai which 
was not manifestum was nec maiiifestnm. Furtum 
coiiccptum and oblatnin wore imt species of theft, 
but species of action. It was calhai conceptuni 
furtum when a stolen thing was sought and found, 
in the presence of witnesses, in the possession of a 
person, who, though he might not be the thief, was 
liable to an action called Fiirti Concepti. If a man 
gave you a stolen tiling, in order that it might ho 
found {conciperetur) in your possession, rather than in 
his, this was called Furtum Oblatum, and you had 
an action Furti Oblati against him, twen if he was 
not the thief. There was also the action Rrohibiti 
Furti against him who prevented a person from 
searching for a stolen thing (furtum) ; for the 
word furtum signifies both the act of tlioffc and the 
thing stolon. 

The punishment for furtum manifestum by tho 
law of the Twelve Tables was capitalis, that "is, it 
affected tho person’s caput : a freeman who had 
committed theft was flogged and consigned (add ic- 
tus) to the injured person ; but whether the thief 
became a slave in conseqnence of this addictio, or 
an adjudicatiis, was a matter in dispute among the 
ancient Romans. The Edict subsequently changed 
the penalty into an actio quadimpli, both in the case 
of a slave and a froedman. The penalty of the 
Twelve Tables, in the case of a furtum nec mani- 
fostum, was duplum, and this was retained in tlie 
Edict : in the case of the conceptum and oblatum 
it was triplum, and this also was retained in tho 
Edict. In the case of Prohibitum, the p<uialty was 
quadruplum, according to tho provisions ot tlnj 
Edict ; for the law of the Twelve Tabh‘8 had af- 
fixed no penalty in this case, but mendy eiiact<'d 
that if a man would search for stolen property, ho 
must he naked all but a doth round his middhi, 
and must hold a dish in his hand. If he (bund 
any thing, it was furtum manifestum. 3110 ab- 
surdity of the law, says Gains, is apparent ; for if 
a maq would not let a person search in his ordinory 
dress, much less would he allow him to search un- 
dressed, when tho penalty would be ao much more 
severe if any thing wm found, (Compare Orimm, 
Fm derPomiu in AecA/, Jicitschrift, Yoh ii, p. 91.) 

The actio furti was given to all peroons who had 
an interest in the preservation of the fhmg stolen 
in'ier^^ rmi mimm the ownef hi 
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a thing, therefore, had not necessarily this action. 
A creditor might have tins action even against the 
owner of a thing pledged, if the owner was the 
thief. A person to whom a thing was delivered in 
order to work upon it, as in the case of clothes 
given to a tailor to mend, could bring this action 
against the thief, and the owner could not, for the 
owner had an action (locati) against the tailor. 
But if the tailor was not a solvent person, the owner 
had his action against the thief, for in such case the 
owner had an interest in the preservation of the 
thing. The rule was the same in the case of com- 
modatum [CoM:ivioDATrj.\i]. But in a case of de- 
positura, the depositee w'as under no obligation for 
the safe custody of the thing {custocUam prmstare), 
and he was under no liability except in the case of 
dolus ; consequently, if the deposited thing was 
stolen, the owner alone had the actio furti, A 
bona fide purchaser might have the actio furti, 
even if the thing had not been delivered to him, 
and he were consequently not dominus. 

An impubes might commit theft (phligatar crimine 
if he was borderiug on the age of puberty, 
and consequently of safficiont capacity to under- 
stand what he was doing. If a person who was 
in the power of another committed furtum, the 
actio furti was against the latter. 

The right of action died with the offending per- 
son. If a peregrinus committed furtum, he was 
made liable to an action by the fiction of his being 
a Roman citizen (Gaius, iv, 37); and by the same 
fiction he had a right of action, if his property 
was stolen. 

He who took the property of another by force 
was guilty of theft ; but in the case of this delict, 
the praetor gave a special action Vi bonoriim rap- 
tonim. The origin of the action Yi bonorum rap- 
torum is referred by Cicero to the timo of the civil 
wars, when men had become accustomed to acts of 
violence and to tbo use of arms against one another. 
Accordingly, the Edict was originally directed 
against those who with bodies of armed men 
(hominihus armalis eoactisque) did injury to the 
property of another or carried it off {qiM aut 
rapiterint aut dcmini dederint). With tho estab- 
lishment of order under the empire the prohibition 
against the use of arras was less needed, and tho 
word armatis is not contained in the Edict as cited 
ill the Digest (47. tit. 8). The application of the 
Edict would however have still been very limited, 
if it had hecn confined to cases where numbers 
were engaged in the violence or robbery ; and ac- 
cordingly the jurists discovered that the Edict, 
when properly understood, applied also to tho case 
of a single person committing damnum or carrying 
off property. Originally the Edict comprehended 
both damnum and bona rapta, and, indeed, damnum 
which was effected vi honminibus armatis coac- 
tisquo, was that kind of violence to the repression 
of which the Edict was at first mainly directed. 
Under the empire the reasons for this part of tho 
Edict ceased, and thus we *see that in Ulpian’s 
time the action was simply called vi bonorum 
raptonim.'”’ In the Institutes and Code tbo action 
applies to robbery only, and there is no trace of the 
other part of the Edict. This instructive illustration 
of the gradual adaptation, even of the Edictal law, 
to circumstances is given by Savigny (ZeUaolinft^ 
vol. V. IJcbor Cicero Pro Tulho und die Actio vi bo- 
norara Eaptorum), who has also given the masterly 
emendation of Dig. 47. tit. 8. s. *2. § 7, by Heiso. 
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The object of the furti actio was to get a penalty; 
as to the thing stolen the owner could recover it 
either by a vindicatio, which was available against 
any possessor, whether the thief or another, or by 
a condictio, which was available against the thief 
or his heres, though he had not the possession. 
(Inst. 4. tit 1. § 19.) 

The strictness of the old law in the case of 
actions of theft was gradually modified, as already 
shown. By the law of the Twelve Tables, if 
theft (furtum) was committed in the night, the 
thief, ^ if caught in the act, might be killed : and 
he might also he killed in the daytime, if he was 
caught in the act and defended himself with any 
kind of a weapon {telum) ; if he did not so defend 
himself, he was whipped and became addictiis, if 
a freeman (as above stated) ; and if a slave, he 
was whipped and thrown down a precipice. 

The following are peculiar kinds of actiones 
furti : (1) Actio de tigno juncto, against a person 
who employed another person’s timber in his 
building ; (2) Actio arborura furfcim caesarum, 
against a person who secretly cut wood on another 
person’s ground ; (3) Actio furti advorsus nautas 
et caiipones, against nautae and caiiponcs [Exjek- 
citor], who were liable for the acts of the men in 
their employment. 

There were two cases in which a hona fide pos- 
sessor of another person’s property could not obtain 
tho ownership by usucapion ; and one of them was 
the case of a res furti va, which was piovided for 
in the Twolvo Tables- The Roman Law as to 
Furtum nudenveut changes, as appears from what 
has been said ; and the subject requires to be 
treated historically in order to be fully understood. 

' The work of Rein (Das CriininalrecU der Homer) 
contains a complete view of the matter. 

(Gaius, iii. 183—209, iv. 1 ; Gellius, xi. 18 ; 
Dig. 47. tit. 2 ; Inst. 4. tit. 3 ; Dirkson, Ghier- 
6267//, &c, jjp. 564 — 594 ; Heinec. Synlag, ed. Hau- 
bold ; Rein, Das Horn. Primtreehi^ p. 345 ; Rein, 
Das Criminalrecld derRomer^ p. 293.) [G. L.j 

FU'SCINA (rpiat^a), a trident; more commonly 
called tridms, meaning tridens stimulus^ because it 
was originally a three-pronged goad, used to incite 
horses to greater swiftness. Neptune was supposed 
to be armed with it when he drove his chariot, and 
it thus became his usual attribute, perhaps with an 
allusion also to the use of the same instrument in 
harpooning fish. It is represented in the cut on 
p. 276. (Horn. II xil 27, Od. iv. 506, v. 292 ; 
Virg. Geo7g. i 13, Jen. i. 138, 145, ii. 6T0 ; 
Cic. de Nat Dear, i, 36 ; Philost. Jmag. ii. 14.) 
The trident was also attributed to Ncreus (Virg. 
Jen. ii. 418) and to the Tritons. (Cic. de Nat, 
Dear, ii. 35 ; Mart. Sped, xxvi 3.) 

Ill the contests of gladiators the EeUarius was 
armed with a trident. (Juv, ii. J48, viii, 203.) 
[Gladiator.] [J. Y.] 

FUSTUA'EIUM (^vXoKOTda) was a capital 
punishraont inflicted upon the Roman soldiers for 
desertion, theft, and similar crimes. It -was ad- 
ministered in tho following manner: — When a 
soldier was condemned, the tribune touched him 
slightly^ with a stick, upon which all the soldiers of 
the legion fell upon him with sticks and stones, 
and generally killed him upon the spot. If how- 
ever he escaped, for he was allowed to fly, he could 
not return to his native country, nor did-anyof his 
relatives dare to receive him into their houses, 
(Polyb. vi 87 ; compare ILiv, v, G.) This punish- 
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ment continued to be inflicted in the later times of 
the republic (Cic. Philip, in. C), and under the 
empire, (Tacit. Ann. iii. 21.) 

Different from the fustuarium was the animad- 
versio fustium, which was a corporal punishment 
inflicted under the emperors upon free men, but 
only those of the lower orders {tenuiores. Dig. 4H. 
tit. 19. s. 28. § 2). It was a less severe punish- 
ment than the dogging with flagella, which punish- 
ment was confined to slaves. (Dig. 48. tit. 19. 
s. 10 ; 47. tit. 10. s. 45.) [Flagrum.] 

FUSUS {aTpaicros\ the spindle, was alwa 5 ’'S, 
when in use, accompanied by the distaff (coins., 
pkaKdrif))^ as an indisputable part of the same 
apparatus. (Ovid, Met. iv. 220 — 229.) The wool, 
ihiK, or other material, having been prepared for 
spinning, and having sometimes been dyed (lo^ne- 
4>es elpos e%ou(ra, llom, Od. iv. 185), was rolled 
into a ball (toAuttt?, glomus., Hor. JUpist. i. 13. 14 ; 
Ovid, Met. vi. 19), which was, however, sufficiently 
loose to allow the fibres to be easily diawn out by 
the hand of the spinner. The upper part of the 
distaff was then inserted into this mass of fia.v or 
wool (volits comtii^ Pbn. JI. AK viii. 74), and the 
lower part was held in the left hand under the left 
arm in such a position as was most convenient for^ 
conducting the operation. The fibres were drawn* 
out, and at the same time spirally twisted, cliieffy 
by the use of the fore-finger and thuml) of the right 
hand(Sia/cri5Aozs‘ eAzercre, Eurip. Orest 1414 ;polliee 
docto, Claud, de Proh, (Jons. 177) ; and the thread 
stamen, v4ipa) so produced was wound upon 
tile spmdlc until the quantity was as great as it 
would carry. 

The spindle was a stick, 10 or 12 inches long, 
liaving at the top a slit or catch (dens, &ym(Trpov) 
in w'hich the thread was fixed, so that the weight 
of the spindle might continually carry down the 
thread as it was formed. Its lower extremity was 
inserted into a small wheel called the whorl (vor- 
tiedhm), made of wood, stone, or metal (see wood- 
cut), the use of which was to keep the spindle 
more steady and to promote its rotation : for the 



spiraier, who was commonly a female, every now 
and then twirled round the spindle with hor right 
hand (Herod, v. 12 ; Ovid. Mot vi. 22), so as to 
twist the thread still more completely ; and w]>en- 
<}ver, by its continual prolongation, it let down the 
spindle to the ground, she took it out of the sli^ 
wound it upon the spindle, and, having replaced it 
in the slit, drew out and twisted another length. 
All these circumstances are mentioned in detail by 
Catullus (Ixiv. 305—319). The accompanying 
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f woodcut is taken from a scries of bas-reliefs repre- 
I sen ting the arts of Mincr\a upon a frieze of the 
I Forum Palladium at Rome. It shows the opera- 
tion of spinning, at the moment when the woman 
has drawn out a sufficient length of yarn to twist 
ii by whiiling the spindle with her right thumb and 
fore-finger, and previously to the act of taking it 
out of the slit to wind it upon the bobbin 
already formed. 

The distaff was about three times the length of 
the spindle, strong and tliick in proportion, com- 
monly either a stick or a reed, with an expansion 
near the top for holding the hall. It was some- 
times of richer materials and ornamented. Theo- 
critus has left a poem (Idgll. xxviii.) written on 
sending an ivory distaff to the wife of a friend. 
Golden spindles were sent as presents to ladies of 
high lank (Horn. Ocl. iv. 131 ; Herod, iv, 1G2) ; 
and a golden distaff is attributed by Homer and 
Pindar to goddesses, and other females of remark- 
able dignity, who ate called xP^^'^ta.Ka.roi, 

It was usual to have a basket to bold the dis- 
taff and spindle, with the balls of wool prepared 
for sjunnirig, and the bobbins alieady spun. (Bruiick, 
Anal. ii. 12 ; 0\id, Met. iv. 10.) [CAr^ATinAS. ] 

in the rural districts of Italy women were for- 
bidden to spin when they were travelling on foot, 
the act being considered of evil omen. (Plin. //. N. 
xxviii. 5.) The distaff and sjniidle, with the wool 
and thread upon them, were curried in bridal pro- 
cessions ; and, witliout the wool and thread, they 
were often suspended by females as offerings of re- 
ligious gratitude, especially in old ago, or on relin- 
quisliing the constant use of tliom. (Plin. //, N. 
viii. 74.) [Donaiua.] They were most frequently 
dedicated to Pallas, the patroness of spinning, and 
of the arts connected with It. This goddess was 
herself rudely sculptured with a distaff and spindle 
in the Trojan Palladium. (Apollod. iii. 12. 3.) 
The 3 '' were also exhibited in the representations of 
the three Pates, who were conceived, by their spin- 
ning, to detennine the life of every man j and at 
the same time by singing, an females usually did 
whilst they sat together at their work, to predict 
his future lot. (Catull. 4 c.) [J. T. j 

G. 

GA BINDS CTNCTUS. [Toga.] 

OAESUM. [Basta.] 

GA'LEA (Kpdvos,p(M’t. fcSpvs, TT'/jkrf^), a helmet; 
a casque. The helmet was origiaaily made of skin 
or leather, whence is supposed to have arisen its 
appellation, Kvvip, meaning propeily a helmet of 
dog-skin, but applied to caps or helmets mad(! of 
the hide of other animals (raupup, KriMg, llom, 
IL X. 258, 335 ; alyd% Od. xxiv. 230 ; Herod, 
vii. 77 ; com]>aro Kpdvn orK^rim, Xen. Anal/, v. 4. 
§ 13 ; galea lutpinu, Prop. iv. IL 19), and oven to 
those wliidi were entirely of broufjo or iron {'mdy- 
XakKos, 0<L xviii, 377). The leathern basis of 
the helmet was also very commonly strengthened 
and adorned by tiro addition of either broiwo or 
gold, which is expressed by such epithets as 
K^pnis, Helmets which had a 

metallic basis (fcpdpr^ Xen. Anab, i. % § 

15) were in Latin properly called (Xsid. 

Orig. xviii. 14 ; Tacit. Omn.. 5 Caesar, J$, 

45), although the terms g<tJm and ari^ often 
confounded. A casque (o«#) found at Pompoi! 
is pmmsd in the collection at Goodrich Court, 
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Herefordsliire. (Skelton, Engrxwcd llhsL i, pi. 44.) 
The perforations for the lining and exterior border 
are visible along its edge. A side and a front 
view of it are presented in the annexed woodcut. 



Two casques very like this were fished up from the 
bed of the Alpheiis, near Olympia, and are in the 
possession of Mr. Hamilton. (Dodvvcll, Tour^ 
Tol. ii. p. 330.) Among the materials used for 
the lining of helmets were felt (ttIKos^ Horn. 11. 

X. 2G5) and sponge. (Aristot. 11 . A. v. 16.) 

The helmet, especially that of skm or leather, 
was sometimes a mere cap conformed to the shape 
of the head, without either crest or any other orna- 
ment (a<paA6y re leal &Xo(l>oVj IL x. 368). In this 
state it was probably used in hunting (jfuUa veiut- 
toria^ C. Ncp. Dat 'iii, 2.), and was called Kara7~ 

(Horn. IL I c.), in Latin Cuno. The pre- 
ceding woodcut sbovvs an example of it as worn by 
Diomede in a small Greek bronze, which is also in 
the collection at Goodrich Court. (Skelton, 1. c.) 
The additions by which the external appearance of 
the helmet was varied, and which served both for 
ornament and protection, were the following : — 

1. Bosses or plates, proceeding either from the 
top (jcpdKoSf, Horn. IL iii. 362) or the sides, and 
varjnng in number from one to four (dfi(pt^a\os^ 
dL<l>(i\os, Horn. IL v. 743, xi. 41 ; Eustath. ac? loe.; 
^erpdipaXos^ IL xii. 384). It is however very 
doubtful what part of the helmet tlie <pdkos was. 
Buttmami thought that it was what was^ after- 
wards called the icuvos, that is, a metal ridge in | 
which the plurao was fixed ; but Liddell pd Scott 
(Ler. s. V.) maintain with more probability that 
the (pd\os was the shade or fore-piece of the helmet; 
and that an aixcplcpaKos helmet was one that had a 
like projection behind as well as before, sucb as 
may bo seen in the representations of many ancient 
helmets. 

2. The helmet thus adorned was very commonly 

sunnounted by the crest Horn. IL 

xxii, 316), wliich was often’of horse-hair (Wouptr, 
iTrTToSdcreiay Horn. iL ec. ; XSipcnip ^Oeipai^ Theocr. 
xxii. 186 ; Im’Sitla Juha, Proper t iv. IL 19), and 
made so as to look imposing and terrible (Horn. IL 
ill 337 ; Virg. Aen. viii. 620), as well as band- 
some. (J6. ix, 305 ; sijXoipos, Heliod. Aefh. vii.) 
The helmet often had two, or even three crests. 
(Aesch. iSep. o. Tlmk 3B4.) In the Eoman army 
of later times the crest served not ply for orna- 
ment, but also to distinguish the different cenp- 
nons, each of whom wore a casque of a peculiar 
form and appearance* (Veget. ii. 13*) 

3. The two cheek-pieces [bmotdmi Jiivi x* 134 ; 
TtapaypaOlBes^ Eustath. m II. V. 743), which were 
attached to the helmet hy hinges, so as^to be lifted 
up and down. They had buttons or tics at their 
exti'emities for fastening the helmet on the head. 
(Val. Place, vi. 626.) 

4. The beaver, or visor, a peculiar form of which 
is supposed to have hecn the afA&wis rpv<l>d\ei(;t^ 
i. <?. the perforated beaver. (Horn, II. xi. 353.) 
The gladiators wore helmets of this kind (Juv. 
viii. 2U3), and specimens of them, not iitdike those 
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worn in the middle ages, have been found at Pom. 
peii. Sec the wood-cut to Gladiatores. 

The five following helmets are selected from an- 
tique gems, and are engraved of the size of the 
originals. [J. IT.j 


GxVLERIDULUM. [Galerus.] 

GALE'RUS or GALEGiUM, was originally 
a coveiing for the head worn by priests, espe- 
cially by the Jiamen dialls (Gell. x. 16; Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen, ii. 683). It appears to have been a 
round cap made of leather, with its top ending in 
an apex or point. [See cut on p. 102.] The word is 
probably connected withycffea,, a helmet. In course 
of time the name was sipplied to any kind of cap 
fitting close to the bead like a helmet. (Vug. 
vii. 688; Virg. Moret. 121 ; Suet. Ner. 26.) Galerus 
and its diminutive Galerkulum are also used to 
signify a covering for the head made of hair, and 
hence a wig. (Juv. Sat. vi. 120, with the Scliob; 
Suet. Otfu 12 ; Mart. xiv. 50.) 

GALLI, the priests of Cybele, whose worship 
was introduced at Rome from Phrygia, in b.c. 204. 
(Liv. xxix. 10, 14, xxxvi. 36.) The Galli were, 
according to an ancient custom, always castrated 
(spadone$^semimares.,semivirz,n£c viri neo /eminae), 
and it would seem that impelled by religious fana- 
ticism they performed this operation on themselves, 
(Juv. vi. 51 2, &c. ; Ovid, Fast iv. 237 ; Martial, 
iii. 81, xi. 74 ; Plin. 21. iV. xi. 49.) In their 
wild, enthusiastic, and boisterous rites, they re- 
sembled the Corybantes (Lucan, i. 565, &c. ; 
compare IIila ria), and oven went further, in as 
much, as in their fory, they mutilated their own 
bodies. (Propert. ii. 18. 15.) They seem to have 
been always chosen from a poor and despised class 
of people, tor while no other priests were allowed to 
beg, the Galli {famuli Idaeae matfis) wore allowed 
to do so on certain days. (Cic. do Leg. ii. 9 and 
16.) The chief priest among them was called ar- 
chigallus. (Bervius, Am. ix. 11 6.) The origin 
of the name of Galli is uncertain : according to 
Festus \s. v.\ Ovid {Fast iv. 363), and others, it 
was derived from the river Gallus in Phrygia, 
which flowed near the temple of Cybele, and the 
water of which was faWed to put those persons 
who drank of it into such a state of madness, that 
they castrated themselves. (Compare Plin. II. N. 
T* 32, xi, 40, xxxi. 2 ; Herodian. IL) The sup- 
position of Hieronymus {(Jap. Oseae^ 4) that Galli 
was the name of the Gauls, which had been given 
to these priests hy the Romans in order to show 
their contempt of that nation, is unfounded, as the 
Romans must have received the name from Asia, 
or from the Greeks, by Whom, as Suidas {s. o.) in- 
forms us, Gallus was used as a common noun m 
the sense of eunuch. There exists a verb galla^et, 
whirh signifies to rage {insanare, baochan^ and 
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which occurs in one of the fragments of Varro 
(p. 273, ed. Bip.) and in the Antliolog. Lat vol. i. 
p. 34, ed Burmann. [L. S.] 

GAME'LIA (ya,ur)Xia). The denies and phra- 
tries of Attica possessed various means to prevent 
intruders from assuming the rights of citizens. 
Among other regulations it was ordained that every 
bride, previous to her marriage, should be intro- 
duced by her parents or guardians to the phratria 
of her husband (jafxr}\iav vtrep ywcuKos €l(r<p4p€iy^ 
Isaeus, de Fyrrh. Haered. pp. 62, 65, &c. ; deCiron. 
Haeted. p. 208 ; Demosth. c. Eidml. p. 1312 and 
1320). This introduction of the young women 
was accompanied by presents to their new phratores, 
which were called yafirjXia, (Suidas, s. v , ; ychol. 
ad Dem. c. Buhul. p. 1312.) The women were 
enrolled in the lists of the phratries, and this enrol- 
ment was also called yafirjXia, The presents seem 
to have consisted in a feast given to the phratores, 
and the phratores m return made some offerings to 
the gods on behalf of the young bride. (Pollux, 
iii. 3, viii. .0, 28.) The acceptance of the presents 
and the permission to enroll the bride in the registers 
of the phratria, was equivalent to a declaration that 
she w'as considered a true citizen, and tliat conse- 
quently her children would have legitimate claims 
to all the rights and privileges of citizens. (Hcnn. 
Lehr. d. griech. StmlsaU. § 100. n. 1.) 

TaiJLyjXia was also the name of a sacrihee offered 
to Athena on the day previous to the marriage of a 
girl. She was taken by her paronta to the temple 
of the goddess in the Acropolis, where the offerings 
were made on her behalf. (Suidas, s. v. HporeAeja.) 

The plural, ya/jt-irjXLai, was used to express wed- 
ding solemnities in general. (Lycophron, up. Eiym, 
i/. S.V.) [L.S.3 

GAMOS (yd/jLos). [Matruvionium.] 
GA'MORI. [Geomorl] 

GA'NEA. [Caupona, p. 259, a.] 
GAUSAPA, GAUSAPE, or GAUSAPUM, 
a kind of thick cloth, which was on one side very 
woolly, and was used to cover tables (Herat. 
ii. 11 ; Lucil. ap. Priscian. ix. 870), beds (Mart, 
xiv. 147), and by persons to wrap themselves up 
after taking a bath (Petron. 28), or in general to 
protect themselves against rain and cold. (Seneca, 
Epwt. 53.) It was worn by men as well as women. 
(Ovid, Ars Amat ii. 300.) It came in use among 
the Romans about the time of Augustus (Plin. 
//. N. viii. 48), and the wealthier Romans had it 
made of the finest wool, and mostly of a piiiplc 
colour. The gatisapum seems, however, sometimes 
to have been made of linen, but its peculiarity of 
having one side more woolly than the other always 
remained the same. (Mart. xiv. 138.) As Martial 
(xiv. 152) calls it gamapa qmdrata^ we have 
reason to suppose that, like the Scotch plaid, it was 
always, for whatever purpose it might he used, a 
square or oblong piece of cloth, (See Bbttigcr, 
Iduhina^ ii. p. 102.) 

^ The word gausapa is also sometimes nsed to de- 
signate a thick wig, such as was made of the hair 
of Germans, and worn by the fashionable people 
at Rome at the time of the emperors. (Pers. Sat. 
yl 46.) Forsius (Sai iv. 38) also applies the word 
in a figurative sense to a fiill beard. fL,. S.] 
GBLEONTES. [Tribus, Greek.! 
GBROTOPOII (y^Xmroroioi) [VAHAsm.! 
GENE'S! A. [Fbnus, p. 558, a,] 

GE'NIUS. See Diet of (Jr. and Horn. BiO' 
grapfig. 
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GENOS (yeVos). [Tribus, Greek.] 

GENS. This word contains the same element 
as the Latin jpere^us, and gign^o, and as the Greek 
yfvps, yi-yy-opai, &:c., and it primarily signifies 
kin. But the word has numerous significations, 
which have either a very remote connection with 
this its primary notion, or perhaps none at all. 

Gens sometimes signifies a whole political com- 
munity, as Gens Latinorum, Gens Campanorum, 
&c. (Juv. Sat. viii. 239, and Heinrich’s note) ; 
though it is probable that in this application of the 
term, the notion of a distinction of race or stock 
is implied, or at least the notion of a totality of 
persons distinguished from other totalities hy same- 
ness of language, community of law, and increase 
of their numbers among themselves only. Cicero 
(pro Balbo., c. 13) speaks of “Gentes universae in 
civitatem receptae, ut Sabinonim, Volscorum, Jler- 
nicoriim,” It is a consequence of such meaning of 
Gens, rather than an independent meaning, that 
the wmrd is sometimes used to ox-press a* people 
simply with reference to their territorial limits. 

The meaning of the word in the expression Jus 
Gentium is explained under Jus. 

The words Gens and Gimtiles have a special 
meaning in the system of the Roman law and in 
the Roman constitution. Cicero (lap. G) bus jire- 
served a definition of Gentiles which was given hy 
Scaevola, the pontifex, and which, with reference 
to the time, must he considered complete. Uiose 
were Gentiles, according to Scaevola, (1) who bore 
the same name, (2) who were born 'of freemen 
(ingenni), (3) none of whose ancestors had hern a 
slave, and (4) wlio had suffered no capitis diminu- 
tio. This definition contains nothing which shows 
a common bond of union among gentiles, except 
the possession of a common name j but those wh(» 
had a common name were not gentiles, if the three 
other conditions, contained in this definition, W(‘re 
not applicable to them. There is also a definition 
of gentilis hy Eestus : — ‘‘That is called (Jens 
Aelia which is composed (confwttnr) of many 
fumiliac. Gentilis is both one who is of the same 
stock (gmm)f and one who is called by the same 
name (simiU nomine) % as Cincius says, those are 
my gentiles who are called by my name.” 

We cannot conclude any thing more from the 
wnfetitir of Eestus than that a Gens contained 
several familiae, or that several familiao were com- 
prehetided tinder one Gens, According to the 
definition, persons of the some genus (kin) wer<^ 
gentiles, and also persons of the same name were 
gentiles. If Eestus meant to say that ail persons 
of the same genus and all peuvsons of the same 
name were gentiles, his statement is inconsistent 

* “ Gentilis dicitur et ex eodem gencre ortus, ei 
is qui simili nomine appcllatur.” Hie second et is 
sometimes read nL wliich is manifestly not the right 
reading, as the context shows. BeBides, if the 
words “ ui is ({ui sitoili nomine appellatur,” are to 
be taken as an illustration of “ex eodem gmem 
ortus,” as they must bo if at is the tnio reading, 
then the notion of a common mmm !i viewed as of 
necessity being contained in the notion of wmmm 
kin^ whereas there may be common kin wiithout 
common name, and common name without 'common 
kin. Thus neither does common include all 
common kin, nor does cain,mon 'kin com*' 

mon name ; yet each includes .shWlMni-flaithd 
[ other includes# '' V " '' 
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•with the definition of the Poiitifex ; for persons 
iTiight be of the same genus, and might have sus- 
tained a capitis diniinutio either by adoption or 
adrogation, or hy emancipation ; in all these cases 
the genus would remain, for the natural relation- 
ship was not affected hy any change in the juris- 
tical condition of a person ; in the cases of adoption 
and adrogation the name would be lost: in the case 
of emancipation it would he retained. If the defi- 
nition of Festus means that among those of the 
same genus there may be gentiles; and among 
those of the same name, gentiles may also be in- 
cluded, his definition is true ; hut neither part of 
the definition is absolutely true, nor, if both parts 
are taken together, is the whole definition, abso- 
lutely true. It seems as if the definition of gentiles 
was a matter of some difficulty ; for while the pos- 
session of a common name was the simplest general , 
characteristic of gentilitas, there were other condi- 
tions which were equally essential. 

The name of the gens was generally characterised 
hy the termination eia or aVc, as Julia, Cornelia, 
Valeria. 

When a man died intestate and without agnati, 
liis familia [Familia] by the law of the Twelve 
Tables came to the gentiles ; and m the case of a 
lunatic {furioms) who had no guardians, the guar- 
dianship of the lunatic and his property belonged 
to the agnati and to the gentiles ; to the latter, we 
may presume, m case the former did not exist. 

Accordingly, one part of the jus gentilitium or 
jus gcntilitatis related to successions to the pro- 
perty of intestates, who liad no agnati, A uotaldc 
example of a dispute on this subject between the 
Olaudii and Marcolli is mentioned in a difiicult 
passage of Cicero (de Orat i. Jit)). The Marcel U 
claimed the inheritance of an intestate son of one 
of the liherti or freedmen of their familia (s(irpc); 
the Clandii claimed the same by the gentile rights 
(ffcnfe). The MarcclU were plebeians and be- 
longed to the patrician Claudia gens. Niebuhr 
observes that this claim of the Claudii is incon- 
sistent with Cicero’s definition, according to which 
no descendant of a freedman could bo a gontilis ; 
and he concludes that Cicero (that is Scaevola) 
must have been mistaken in this part of his d<‘fi- 
nition. But it must he observed though the 
descendants of freedmen might have no claim as 
gentiles, the members of a gens might Jis such 
have claims against them ; and in this sense the 
descendants of freedmen might he gentiles. It 
would seem as if the MarcelU united to defend 
their supposed jiatronal rights to the inheritance 
of the sons of freedmen against the claims of the ; 
gens ; for the law of the Twelve "I'ables gave the 
inheritance of a freedman only, who died intestate 
and without heirs, to his patron, and not the in- 
heritance of the son of a freedman. Tlie question 
might be this ; whether the law, in the case sup- 
posed, gave the hereditas to the gens as having a 
right paramount to the patronal right. It may be 
that the Marcelli, as being included in the Claudia 
gens, were supposed to haVe merged theit patronal 
rights (if they really existed in the ease in dispute) 
in those of the gens. Whether as members of the 
gens, the plebeian MaTcelH would take m gentiles 
what they lost as pattom, may be doubted. 

It is generally said or supposed that the here- 
ditas which came to a gens was divided among the 
gentiles, which mUst mean the heads of familiae. 
This be so j at least we must conceive that 
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the hereditas, at one period at least, must have been 
a benefit to the members of the gens : Caesar is 
said (Sueton. Jnl. 1) to have been deprived of his 
gentilitiae hereditates. 

In determining that the property of intestates 
should ultimately belong to the gens, the law of 
the Twelve Tables was only providing for a case 
which in every civilized country is provided for by 
some positive law ; that is, the law finds some rule as 
to the disposition of the property of a person who dies 
without having disposed of it or leaving those whom 
the law recognizes as immediately entitled to it in 
case there is no disposition. The gens had thus a 
relation to the gentiles, similar to that which sub- 
sists in modern states between the sovereign power 
and persons dying intestate and without heirs or 
next of kin. The mode in which such a succession 
was applied by the gens was probably not deter- 
mined by law; and as the gens was a kind of 
juristical person, analogous to the community of a 
civitas, it seems not unlikely that originally inherit- 
ances accrued to the gens as suclij and were com- 
mon property. The gens must have had some 
common property, such as sacella, &c. It would 
be no difficult transition to imagine, that wliat 
originally belonged to the gens as such, was in the 
course of time distributed among the members, 
which would easily take place when the familiae 
included in a gens were redaced to a small number. 

There were certain sacred rites (sacra gentiUtia) 
which bclongi'd to a gens, to the observance of 
which all the members of a gens, as such, were 
bound, whether they were members by birtli, 
adoption, or adrogation. A person was freed from 
the observance of such sacra, and lost the privileges 
connected with his gentile rights, when he lost his 
gens, that is, when he was adrogated, adopted, or 
even emancipated ; for adrogation, adoption, and 
emancipation were accompanied hy a diminutio 
capitis. 

When the adoption was from one familia into 
another of the same gens, the name of the gens was 
still retained ; and when a son was emancipated, 
the name of the gens was still retained ; and yet 
in both these cases, if we adopt the definition of 
Scaevola, the adopted and emancipated persons lost 
the gentile rights, though they were also freed from 
the gentile burdens (sacra). In the case of adop-? 
tion and adrogation, the adopted and adrogated 
person who passed into a familia of another gens, 
must have passed into the gens of such familia, 
and so must have acquired the rights of that gens. 
Such a person had sustained a capitis diminutio, 
and its effect was to destroy his former gentile 
rights, together with the rights of agnation. The 
gentile rights wore in fact implied in the rights of 
agnation, if the pater-farailias had a gens. Conse- 
quently he who obtained by adrogation or adoption 
the rights of agnation, obtained also the gentile 
rights of Iris adopted father. In the case of adro- 
gation, the adrogated person renounced his gens at 
the Comitia Cixriata, which solemnity might also 
be expressed by the term sacra detesteri,” for 
sacra and gens are often synonymous. Thus, in 
such cose, adrogatio, on the part of the adoptive 
hither, corresponded to detestatio sacrontm on the 
part of the adrogated son. This detestatio sacro- 
ram is probably the same thing as the sacroram 
alienatio mentioned by Cicero (Orator^ c. 42). It 
was the duty of the pontifices to look after the due 
observation of the gentile sacra, and to see that 
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tliey were not lost. (Pro Domo, c. 1 3, &c.) Each 
gens seems to have had its peculiar -gluce (sacellum) 
for the celebration of the sacra gentilitia, which 
were performed at stated times. The sacra genti- 
litia, as already observed, were a burden on the 
members of a gens as such. The sacra privata were 
a charge on the property of an individual ; the two 
kinds of sacra were thus quite distinct. 

According to Dionysius (Antiq. Rom, ii. 7), the 
curiae were respectively subdivided into Decades ; 
and Niebuhr argues that Decades and Gentes were 
the same. Accordingly each of the three tribes 
contained ten cunae and 100 gentes ; and the 
three tribes contfdncd 300 gentes. Now if there 
is an}’" truth in the tradition of this oiiginal dis- 
tribution of the population into tribes, cuiiae and 
gentes, it follows that there was no necessary kin- 
ship among those families which belonged to a 
gens, any more than among those families which 
belonged to one curia. 

We know nothing historically of the organisa- 
tion of civil society, but we know that many new 
political bodies have been organised out of the 
materials of existing political bodies. It is useless 
to conjecture what was the original organisation of 
the Roman state. W e must take the tradition as 
it has come down to us. The tradition is not, that 
fnmiliao related by blood were formed into gentes, 
that these gentes wore fonned into curiae, that these 
curiae were formed into tribes. Such, a tradition 
would contain its own refutation, for it involves 
the notion of the construction of a body politic 
by the aggregation of families into unities, and by 
further combinations of these new unities. The tra- 
dition is of three fundamental parts (in whatever 
manner formed), and of the divisions of ^them into 
smaller parts. The smallest political division is gens. 
No further division is made, and thus of necessity, 
when we come to consider the component parts of 
gens, wc come to consider the individuals com- 
prised in it or the heads of families. According to 
the fundamental principles of Roman law, the in- 
dividuals arrange themselves into fainiliiic under 
their respective patres-familiae. It follows, that if 
the distribution of tbe people was effected by a 
division of the larger into smaller parts, there could 
be no necessary kin among the familiae of a gens ; 
for kinship among all the members of a gens could 
only be efejctcd by selecting kindred familiae, and 
forming them into a gens. If the gens was the 
result of subdivision, the kinship of the original 
members of such gens, whenever it existed, must 
have been accidental 

There is no proof that the Romans considered 
that there was kinship among the familiae origin- 
ally included in a gens. Y ct as kinship was evi- 
dence of the rights of agnatio, and conseqtiently 
of gentile rights, when there had been no capitis 
diminutio, it is easy to see how that which was 
evidence of the rights of agnatio, and consequently 
of gentile rights, might be viewed as part of the 
definition of gentilis, and be so extended as to 
comprehend a supposed kinship among the original 
members of the gens. 'I'lie word gens itself would 
also favour such a supposition, especially as tlic 
word genus seems to be often tised in the same 
sense. (Cic. pro BalbOj c. 14.) This notion of 
kinship appears also to be confirmed by the fact of 
the members of the gens being distinguished by a 
common name, as Cornelia, Julia, See. But many 
circumstances, besides that of a common origin, 
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may have given a common name to the gentiles ; 
and indeed there seems nothing more strange in all 
the gentiles having a common name, than there 
being a common name fur all the members of a 
curia and a tribe. 

As the gentes were subdivisions of the tliree 
ancient tribes, the populus (in the ancient sense) 
alone had gentes, so that to he a patrician and to 
have a gens were synonymous ; and thus we find 
the expiessions gens and patricii constantly united. 
Y et it appears, as in the case already cited, that 
some gentes contained plebeian familiae,^ which it 
is conjectured had their origin in marriages be- 
tween patricians and plebeians before there was 
connubium between them. When the lex was 
cairied which established connubium between the 
plchs and the patrea, it was alleged that this 
measure would confound the gentile rights (jura 
gentium^ Liv. iv. 1), Before this connubiuin ex- 
isted, if a gentilis man led a woman not a 
gentilis, it followed tha^. the children could not 
be geiitilc.s ; yet tliey might retain tin* gimtilc 
name, and tliiis, in a sense, the family might 
be gentiles without the gentile pri\iU'ge8. Such 
nianiages would in effect introduce confusion i; 
and it does not appear how this would he increased 
by giving to a marriage between a gentile man, 
and a woman not gentilis, the h'gal character of 
connubium ; tlie effect of the legal change was to 
give the children the gentllitas of their fatlier. It 
is sometimes said that the effect of this lex was tc^ 
give the gentile rights to the plebs, which is an 
absurdity; for, according to the expression of Livy 
(iv. 4), which is conformable to a strict principle 
of Roman law, “ patrem sequuntur liberi,'’ and t!ic 
children of a plebeian man could only be plebm’ain 
Before the passing of this lox, it may be inferred 
that if a patrician woman married out of her gens 
(e gente, c patribus enupsit) it was no marriage afc 
all, and that the children of such marriage were 
not in the power of their father, and, it seems a 
necessary consequence, not Roman citizens. The 
effect would be the same, according to the strict 
principles of Roman law, if a plebeian married a 
patrician woman, before there was connubium be- 
tween them ; for if there was no connubium, there 
was no legal marriage, and the offspring were not 
citizens, which is the thing complained of by 
Canuleius, (Idv. iv. 4.) It does not appear then 
how such marriages will account for plebeian fami- 
liao being contained in patrician gentes, unless we 
suppose that when the children of a gentile man 
and a plebeian woman took the name of the father, 
and followed the condition of the mother, tlu^y 
were in some way or other, not easy to explain, 
considered as citizens and plebeians. But if this 
be so, what would be the status of the clilidren of 
a patrician woman by a ph'beian mau ? 

Niebuhr assumes that the members of the gens 
(gentiles) were bound to assist their indigent 
fellows in hearing extraordinary burdens ; but this 
assertion is founded on the intcrpregition given 'to 
the words robs y^yei TrpOif'fiKOvrms of Dionysius 
(ii. 10), which have a simpler and more obvlmn 
meaning. Whatever probability there may be in 
the assumption of Niebuhr, as founded on tho 
passage above cited, and one or . two other 
sages, it cannot be considered, m a tlfnf d«»oa- 
strated, ^ '■ 

A hundred ww members wdro' added to the 
; senate by the firit Xarquim -Tlese wbie ibe're'* 
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prcsentatives of the Liiceres, the third and inferior 
tiihe ; and they were called Patres Minorum gen* 
tiara (Liv. i. 35). See the curious letter of Cicoro 
to Paetus {ad Fani. ix. 21). 

If the gentes were such subdivisions of a curia, 
as already stated, it may be asked what is meant 
by new gentes being introduced among the curiae, 
for this undoubtedly took place. Tullus Hostilius 
incorporated the Julii, Sorvilii, and others, among 
the Patiicii, and consequently among the curiae. 
The Claudii were a Sabine gens, who, it was said 
(Liv. iv. 3), were received among the patricii after 
tlie banishment of tlic kings. A recent writer 
(Goettling) attempts to remove this difficulty by 
assuming, accoiding to his interpretation of Diony- 
sius (ii. 7), a division of the curiae into ten decunae, 
and by the further assumption of an indefinite 
number of gentes in each decuria. Consistently 
with this, he assumes a kinship among the mem- 
bers of the same gens, according to which hypo- 
thesis the so\cral patrcs-familiac of such gens must 
have descended, or claimed descent, from a common 
ancestor. Thus the gentes would be nothing more 
than aggregates of kindred families, and it must 
have been contrived in making the division into 
decuriae, that all the members of a gens (thus 
understood) must have been included in the same 
docuria. But to assume this, is nothing more than 
to say that the political system was formed hy be- 
ginning witli aggregations of families ; for if the 
ultimate political division, the decuriae, was to 
consist of aggregates of gentes (thus understood), 
such arrangement conld only be effected by making 
aggregation of families the basis of the political 
system, and then ascending from them to decuriae, 
from decuriae to curiae, and from curiae to tribes ; 
a proceeding which is inconsistent with saying that 
the curiae were subdivided into decuriae, for this 
mode of expression implies that the curiae were | 
formed before the decuriae. But the introduction I 
of new gentes is conceivable even on tho^ hypo j 
tliesis of the gens being a mere political division. | 
If the number was originally limited, it is perfectly 
consistent with what wo know of the Roman con- 
stitution, which was always in a state of progres- 
sive change, to suppose that the strict rule of limi- 
tation was soon neglected. Now if a new gens was 
introduced, it must have been assimilated to the 
old gentes by having a distinctive name ; and if a 
number of foreigners were admitted as a gens, it is 
conceivable that they would take the name of some 
distinguished person among them, who might be 
the head of a family consisting of many branches, 
each with a numerous body of retainers. And this 
is the better tradition as to the patrician Claudii, 
who came to Rome with Atta Claudius, their head 
(ffeniis princeps\ after the expulsion of the kings, 
and were co-optated (coopfati) by the patres among 
the patricii ; which is the same thing as saying that 
this immigtating body was recognised as a Roman 
gens. (Sueton. J76. 1 ; Liv. ii 10.) According to 
the tradition, Atta Claudius received a tract of land 
for his clients on the iinio, and a piece of burying- 
gtound, under the Capitol, was given to him hy 
the state (puUice), According to the original con- 
stitution of a gens, the possession of a common 
hurying-place, and the gentile right to interment 
therein, were a part of the gentile sacra. (Cic. 
Lep, ii22 ; Veil Pat. ii. 119 ; Fostus, s,v.0in(na; 
Liv. iv. 3, vi. 40 j Virgil, Am, vii. 70S* As to 
the Oens Octavia, see Suetonius, 2.) 
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It is probable that even in the time of Cicero 
the proper notion of a gens and its rights were ill 
understood ; and still later, owing to the grea t 
changes in the constitution, and the extinction of 
so many ancient gentes, the traces of the jus gen- 
tilitiiim were nearly effaced. Thus we find tliat 
the words gens and familia are used indifferently 
by later writers, though Livy carefully distin- 
guishes them. The “ elder Pliny speaks of the 
sacia Serviliae familiae ; Macrobius of the sacra 
familiae Claudiac, Aemiliae, Juliae, Corneliae ; and 
an ancient inscription mentions an Aedituus and a 
Sacerdos Sergiae familiae, though those were all 
well know'n ancient gentes, and these sacra, in the 
more correct language of the older writers, would 
certainly have been called sacra gentilitia.” (&a- 
vigny, Zeitschrift, Sc, vol. ii. p. 385.) 

In the time of Gaius (the age of the Antomnes), 
the jus geiitilitium had entirely fallen into disuse. 
(Gaius, iii. 17.) Thus an ancient institution, 
which formed an integral part of the old constitu- 
tion, and was long held together hy the con- 
servative power of religious rights, gradually lost its 
primitive character in the changes which circum- 
stances impressed on the form of the Roman state, 
and was finally extinguished. 

The word Gens has recently been rendered in 
English by the word House, a term which has here 
been purposely not used, as it is not necessary, 
and can only lead to misconception. 

The subject of the gens is discussed with great 
acuteness both by Niebuhr {Roin. Jlibt vol. i.) and 
hy Malden (/BsL of Rome^ published by the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge). 

The views of Goettling are contained in his 
Gcscinclde der Rom, Staatscarfassung^ Halle, 1840, 
and those of Becker in his liandhuch der Romiachen 
Alierthumer 2ter Theil, Iste Abth. See also Sa- 
vigny, Zeiisc7iri/t^Sc. volii. p. 380, &c., and Un- 
tcrholzner, Zdischrifl^ &c. vol. v. p. 119, [O. L.] 

GENTILES. [Gkns.] 

GENTILHTAS. [Gens.] 

GEO'MORI (yecopSpoL ; Doric, ydpopoi) is the 
name of the second of the three classes into which 
Theseus is said to have divided the inhabitants of 
Attica. (Pint. T/ics. 25 ; Pollux, viii. ill.) This 
class was, together with the third, the Srjpiovpyol^ 
excluded from the great civil and priestly offices 
which belonged exclusively to tbe eupatricls, so 
that there was a great distinction between the first 
and the two inferior classes. We possess, how- 
ever, no means to ascertain any particulars respect- 
ing the relation in which the yeoopSpoi stood to the 
two other classes. The name may either signify 
independent land-owners, or peasants who culti- 
vated the lands of others as tenants. The j€ooij.6pot, 
have, accordingly, by some writers been thought to 
be free land-owners, while others have conceived 
them to have been a class of tenants. It seems, 
however, inconsistent with the state ^ of affairs in 
Attica, as well as with the manner in which the 
name y€(afi6pQi was used in other Greek states, to 
suppose that the whole class consisted of the latter 
only ; there wore undoubtedly among them a con- 
siderable number of freemen who cultivated their 
own lands (Tiraacus, Glossar, s, Tewp 6 poi ; 
Valckenaer ad Herod, v. 77), but had hy their 
birth no claims to the rights and privileges of the 
nobles. We do not hear of any political distinc- 
tions between the y€ 0 p. 6 poi and the dnjptovpyoi ; 
and it rdtay either he that there existed none at all. 
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or if til ere were any original]}’-, tliat they gradually 
vanished. This would account for the fact that 
Dionysius (ii. 8) only mentions two classes of At- 
ticans ; one corresponding to the Roman patricians, 
the other to the plebeians. (Thirl wall. History of 
Greece^ vol. ii. p. 14 ; Wachsmuth, Hellenisdie 
Alterthumskunde^ vol. i. p. 361, 2d edit. ; Platner, 
Beitraga^ tbc., p. 19 ; Titmann, Gneclu Staatsver- 
fasmngon, p. 575, &,c.) 

Ill Samos the name yecofJL6poi was applied to the 
oligarchical party, consisting of the wealthy and 
powerful. (Timcyd. viii. 21 ; Plut. Qiiaest. Rom. 
p. 303 ; Miiller, hor. hi. 1. § 4.) In Syracuse the 
aiistocratical party was likewise called jccafiSpot 
or ya/xfipoi, in opposition to the Srjfxos. (Herod, vii. 
155; Ilesych. s. v. rdjiwpot ; Mliller, jDon iii. 4. 
§ 4 ; Goller, de Situ et Orig. Syrac. p. 9.) [L. S.] 

GERAERAE or GERARAE (yepaipai or yepa- 
pai). [DioNYsm, p. 412, a.] 

GERANOS (yepavos). [IlYroRCiiEMA.] 

GERMA'NI. [CoGNATL] 

GEROU^SIA (yepovcrla)^ the council of elders 
(yepoi/res), was the name of the Senate in most 
Doric states, and was especially used to signify the 
Sonate at Sparta. In connection with this subject 
it is proposed to give a general view of the Spartan 
constitution, and to explain the functions of its 
legislative and administrative elements. In the 
later ages of Spartan history one of the most 
prominent of these was the college of the five 
ephors; but as an account of the Ephoralty is 
given in a separate article [Epiiori], we shall 
confine our inquiries to the kings, the yepovres or 
councillors, and the imK-rjeria or assembly of Spar- 
tan freemen. 

I. T/ie Kings. The kingly authority at Sparta 
was, as it is well known, coeval with the settle- 
ment of the Dorians in the Peloponnesus, and 
confined to the descendants of Aristodemiis, one 
of the Ileracleid leaders, under whom, according 
to the Spartan legend, the conquest of Laconia 
was achieved. To him were born twin sons, 
Eiirysthenes and Proclcs ; and from this cause 
arose the diarchy, or divided royalty, the sove- 
reignty being always shared by the representatives 
of the two families which claimed descent ifom 
them (Herod, vi. 52) ; the precedonce in point of 
honour was, however, granted to the older branch, 
wdio wore called Agiads, as tlio younger house 
was styled Eurypontides from certain alleged de- 
scendants of the twin brothers. (Niebuhr, Hist, 
of Rom. vol. i p, 356.) Such was the national 
legend ; but as we read that the sanction of the 
Pythian oracle was procured for the arrangement 
of the diarchy (Herod. L c.), we may conclude that 
it was not altogether fortuitous, hut rather the 
work of policy and design ; nor indeed is it impro- 
bahle that the nobles would gladly avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to weaken the royal au- 
thority by dividing it. 

^ The descent of the Spartan kings from the na- 
tional heroes and leaders contributed in no small 
degree to support their dignity and honour; and it 
is, perhaps, from this circumstance partly that they 
were considered as heroes, and enjoyed a certain 
religious respect. (Xen. D&Rep. Lac. c. 16.) The ; 
honours paid to them were, however, of a simple I 
and heroic character, such as a Sptirtan might give 
without derogating from his own dignity or for- 
getting his self-respect Thus, we are told that 
the kings united the character of priest and king. 
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the piiesthoods of ZeusUranius (Herod, vi. 56) and 
the Lacedaemonian Zeus being filled by them ; and 
that, in their capacity of national high priests, they 
officiated at all the public sacrifices offered on be- 
half of the state. (Xen. De Rep. Lao. 1 5.) Moreover 
they were amply provided with the means for ex- 
ercising the heroic virtue of hospitality ; for this 
purpose, public or domain lands were assigned to 
them in the district of the perioeci, or provincial 
subjects, and certain perquisites belonged to thcin 
whenever any animal was slain in sacrifice. Be- 
sides this, the kings were entitled to various pay- 
ments in kind (Traa&v tSov avoov d7r5 t6kov x^ipov)^ 
that they ^ might never be in want of victims to 
sacrifice ; in addition to which they received, twice 
a month from the state, an lpi\iov reAeToj/, to be 
offered as a sacrifice to Apollo, and then served up 
at the royal table. Whenever also any of the 
citizens made a public sacrifice to the gods, the 
kings were invited to the feast, and honoured above 
the other guests : a double portion of food was given 
to them, and they commenced the libations to the 
gods. (Herod, vi. 57.) AH these distinctions are 
of a simple and antiquated character, and, so far as 
they go, prove that the Spartan so\crmgnty wus a 
continuation of the heroic or Homeric. The dis- 
tinctions and privileges granted to the king as 
commander of the forces in war, lead to the same 
conclusion. These were greater than ho npnjoyed 
at home. He was guarded by a body of 100 
chosen men, and his table was maintained at the 
public expense : ho might sacrifice in his sacerdotal 
capacity as many victims as he cliose j the skins 
and hacks of which were liis perquisites, and ho 
was assisted by so many subordinate officers, that 
he had nothing else to do, except to act as priest 
and strategus. (Xen. De Rep, Lac. 14, 15 ; Herod, 
vi. 55.) 

The accession and demise of the Spartan kings 
were marked by observances of an Oriental charac- 
ter.^ (Herod, vi. 58.) The former event was sig- 
nalised by a remission of all debts dne from privn.te 
individuals to the state or the king ; and on the 
death of a king, the funeral solmnnities were hkhIo- 
brated by the^ whole community. There was a 
general mourning for ten days, during which all 
public business was suspended ; horsemen went 
round the^countiy to cany the tidings, and a fixed 
number of the perioeci, or provincials, was obliged 
to come from all parts of the country to the city, 
where, with the Spartans and Helots, and their 
wives, to the number of many thousands, they 
made loud lamentations, and proclaimed the virtues 
of the deceased king as superior to those of all his 
predecessors, (Herod. I c.) 

In comparison with tlieir dignity and honours, 
the^ constitutional powers of the kings were very 
limited. In fact they can scarcely be said to have 
possessed any ; for though they presided over the 
council of y4povT€s or apy^ayerai, or prmcipes 
senaim, and the king of the elder house proliably 
had a casting vote*, still the voice of each counted 
for no more than that of any other senator : when 
absent, their place was supplied and their proxies 
tendered by the councillors who were most nearly 
related to^ them, and therefore of an Herackid 
family. Still the kings had some important prero- 

* Bt, Thiiiwali observes that this supposition 
may perhaps reconcile the differenoe between Herod, 
yL 67. and Thucyd. i M, • 
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gativcs ; thus they had in common with other 
magistrates the Hgld of addressing the public 
assembly ; besides this, they sat in a separate court 
of their own, where they gave judgment in all cases 
of heiresses claimed by different parties : a function 
formerly exercised by the kings at Athens, hut 
afterwards transferred to the Archon Eponym'us. 
(Herod, vi. 57.) They also appointed the four 
Fyilmm (Otidioi), whose duty it was to go as mes- 
sengers to consult the god at Delphi. Adoptions also 
took place in their presence, and they held a court 
in all cases connected with the maintenance of the 
public roads ; probably in their capacity of generals, 
and as superintendents of the intercourse with 
foreign nations. (Muller, Bor. iii. 6. § 7.) In 
foreign alTairs, indeed, their prerogatives were con- 
sideralde : thus they were the commanders of the 
Spartan forces, and had the privilege of nominat- 
ing from amongst the citizens, persons to act as 
proxeni ” or protectors and entertainers of foreign- 
ers visiting Sparta. But their chief power was in 
war ; for after they had once crossed the borders | 
of Laconia, in command of troops, their authority i 
liecaine unlimited. They could send out and as- | 
semble amiies, despatch ambassadors to collect 
money, and refer those who applied to themselves 
for j ustice to the proper officers appointed for that 
purpose. (Xen. De Rep. Lac. 13 ; Time. v. CO, 
viii. 5.) Two ephors, indeed, accompanied the 
kings on their expeditions, but those magistrates 
had no authority to interfere with the king’s opera- 
tions: they simply watched over the proceedings 
of the army. (Xen. 1. c.) Moreover, there can be 
no doubt that the kings were, on their retuni home, 
accountable for their conduct as generals (Thucyd.v. 
G3), and more especially after the increase of the I 
ophoral authority. Their military power also was 
not connected with any political functions, for the 
kings were not allowed to conclude treaties or to 
decide the fate of cities, without communicating 
with the authorities at home. (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. § 12, 
V, 3. § 24.) In former times the tvyo kings had a 
joint command ; this, however, led to incoiiveni- 
(‘uces, and a law was in consequence passed that 
for the future one only of the two kings .should 
have the command of the army on foreign expedi- 
tions. (Herod, v. 57.) 

XL T/ia yepovcrlaj or council of elders. This 
body was the aristocratic element of the Spartan 
polity, and not peculiar to Sparta only, but found, 
a,s has been already observed, in other Dorian ; 
states, just as a fSovAfJ or dcmocratical council was 
an element of most Ionian constitutions. 

The yepovaia or yepwvla at Sparta included the 
two kings, its presidents, and consisted of thirty 
members ; a number which seems connected with 
the divisions of the Spartan people. Etery Dorian 
state, in fact, was divided into three tribes : the 
Hylleis, the Dymanes, and the Pamphyli, whence 
the Dorians are called rpixdXKes, or thrice divided. 
(Od. xix. 174.) The tribes at Sparta wore again 
subdivided into also called l;^paTpla^ (Muller, 
Bor. iii. 5. § 3), a word which signifies a union ^of 
families, whether founded upon ties of relationship, 
or formed for political purposes, irrespective of any 
such connection. The obae were like the yepovtes, 
thirty in number, so that each oba was represented 
by its councillor: an inference which leads to 
the conclusion tliat two ohae at least, of the Hyl- 
lean tribe, must have belonged to the myal house 
of the Heraeleids. No one was eligible to the 
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council till he was sixty years of age (Pint. Lynirp. 
2(1), and the additional qualifications were strictly 
of an aristocrtitic nature. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the office of a councillor was the re- 
ward and prize of viitiie (Aristot /V 2 /. ii. 6. § 15 ; 
Demosth. c. Lopi. p. 48.9), and that it was confined 
to men of distinguished character and station 
(koXoX KayoOol). 

The election was determined by vote, and the 
mode of conducting it was remarkable for its old- 
fashioned simplicity. The competitors presented 
themselves one after another to the assemlily of 
electors (Pint. Lyciirg. 26) ; the latter testified their 
esteem by acclamations, which varied in intensity 
according to the popularity of the candidates for 
whom they were given. These manifestations of 
esteem were noted by persons in an adjoining 
building, who could judge of the shouting, but 
could not tell in whose favour it was given. The 
person whom these judges thought to have been 
most applauded was declared the successful candi- 
date, The different competitors for a vacant place 
offered themselves upon their own judgment 
(Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. § 18), probably always from 
the to which the councillor whose place was 
vacant had belonged ; and as the office was for life, 
and therefore only one vacancy could (in ordinary 
cases) happen at a time, the attention of the whole 
state would be fixed on the choice of the electors. 
The office of a councillor, however, was not only 
for life, but also irresponsible (Aristot. Polit. ii. 6), 
as if a previous reputation, and the near approach 
of death, were considered a sufficient guarantee for 
integrity and moderation. But the councillors did 
not always prove so, for Aristotle (]>. c.) tells us 
that the members of the yepoveria received brilics, 
and frequently showed partiality in their decisions. 

The functions of the councillors were partly de- 
liberative, partly judicial, and partly executive. In 
the discharge of the first they prepared measures 
and passed preliminary decrees (Plut. Agis, J I) 
which were to be laid before the popular assembly, 
so that the important privilege of initiating all 
changes in the government or laws was vested in 
them. As a criminal court they could punish with 
death and civil degradation {artpla, Xen. De 
Rep. Lac. 10. § 2 ; Arist. Poilal iii. 1), and that, 
too, without being restrained by any code of writ- 
ten laws (Aristot. Polit. ii. 6), for which national 
feeling and recognised usages would fonn a suffi- 
cient substitute. They also appear to have exer- 
cised, like the Areiopagus at Athens, a general 
superintendence and inspection over the lives and 
manners of the citizens {arhitri el magistri dimpVi- 
naepulMcae., Anl Gell xviii, 3), and probably were 
allowed “a kind of patriarchal authority to enforce 
the observance of ancient usage and discipline.” 
(Thirl wall, Hist, of Greece.^ vol. i. p. 318.) It is 
not, however, easy to define with exactness the 
original extent of their functions ; especially as 
i respects the last-mentioned duty, since the ephors 
not only encroached upon the prerogatives of the 
king and council, but also possessed, in very early 
times, a censorial power, and were not likely to 
permit my diminution of its extent. 

III. 71i& hicK'ricrfa^ or asscmhlg of Spartm 
fremm. This assembly possessed, in tboory at 
least, the supreme authority in all matters afiocting 
the general in^prests of the state. Its original 
position at Sparta is shortly explained by a rhotwi 
or ordinance of Lycurgus, which, in the form of an 
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uracle, exhibits the principal features of the Spartan 
polity:— “ Build a temple,” says the Pythian 
god, ‘‘ to Hellanian Zeus and Hellanian Athena ; 
divide the tribes, and institute thirty obas ; ap- 
point a council with its princes ; call an assembly 
(aTreAXdfeii/) between Babyca and Knakion, then 
make a motion and depart ; and let there be a 
right of decision and power to the people 
Se Kvpidu teal Kpdros^ Plut. Lycurr). 6 ; Muller, 
Dor. lii. 5. § 8 ). . ^ . 

By this ordinance full power was given to the 
people to adopt or reject whatever was proposed 
to them by the king and other magistrates. It 
was, however, found necessary to define this power 
more exactly, and the following clause, ascribed to 
the kings Theopompus and Polydorus, was added 
to the original rhetra, “ but if the p^ple should 
follow a crooked opinion the elders and the princes 
shall withdraw ” (robj '7rpecr§vj€p4as Ka\ apxa- 
ySras dirocn'dTrjpas Plutarch (t. c.) in- 

terprets these words to mean That in case the 
people docs not either reject or approve m toto a 
measure proposed to them, the kings and council- 
lors should dissolve the assembly, and declare the 
proposed decree to he invalid.” According to tins 
interpretation, which is confirmed by some verse's 
in the Eunomia of Tyrtaeus, the assembly was not 
tompeteiit to originate any measures, but only to 
pass or reject, without modification, the laws and 
decrees proposed by the proper authorities a limi- 
tation ot its power, which almost detcnniiied the 
character of the Spartan constitution, and justilu's 
the words of Demosthenes, who observed (c. Lrp. 
p. 48.9. 20), that the yepovaia at Sparta ^vvas in 
many respects supreme — A€a"rr6rr}s icfri ruv iroX- 
All citizens above the age of thirty, who 
were not labouring under any loss of fmnehise, 
were admissible to the general a.sscmbly or diriXKa 
(Plut. Lycurg. 25), as it was called in the old Spar- 
tan dialect ; but no one except public magistrate.?, 
and chiefly the epliors and kings, addressed the 
people without being specially called upon. (Miil- 
Icr, Dor. iii. 4. § 1 1.) The same public functionaries 
also put the ciuestioii to the vote. (Thuc. i. 80. 87.) 
IBuice, as the magistrates only (ra r^\r\ or 
were the leaders and speakers of the assembly, 
decrees of the whole people are often spoken of as 
the decision of the authorities only, especially in 
matters relating to foreign affairs. The mtimatc 
connection of the ephors with the assembly is 
shown by a phrase of very frequent occxirrence in 
decrees (^So|e rots i<p6pois ml 'rfj iKKKrjcrt^). 
The method of voting was by acclamation ; the 
place of meeting between the brook Knakion and 
the bridge Babyca, to the west of the city, and en- 
closed. (Pint. Lyeurg. 6 .) The regular assemblies 
were held every full moon ; and on occasions of 
emergency extraordinary meetings were convened. 
(Herod, vii. 134.) 

The whole people alone could proclaim a war, 
conclude a peace, enter into an armistice for any 
length of time ; and all negotiations with foreign 
states, though coiidocted by the kings and ephora, 
could be ratified by the same authority only.” With 
regard to domestic affairs, the highest offices, such 
as magistracies and priesthoods, were filled by 
the votes of the people ; a disputed succession to 
the throne was decided upon by them 5 changes in 
the constitution were proposed and explained, and 
all new laws, after a previous decree in the senate, 
were confirmed by them,” (Miillcr, Dor* 4, § 9.) 
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It appears, therefore, to use the word.? of Muller, 
that the popular assembly n;ally possessed the 
supreme political and legislative authority at bf)arta, 
hut it was so hampered and checked by tlie spirit 
of the constitution, that it could only exert its au- 
thority within certain prescrpicd limits ; so tjiat 
the government of the state is oltcn spoken ot as 

an aristocracy. . . 1 

Besides the eV/cAqo-fa which we have just <!('- 
scribed, we read in later times of 
called the small assembly (Xeii. IIclL in. o. * 5 , i <>;, 
which appears to have lieen convened on occa- 
sions of emergency, or which were not of sufficient 
importance to require the decision ot the entire 
body of citizens. This more select assembly wits 
probably composed of the flgoioi, or superior citi- 
zens, or of some class enjoying a similar prere- 
dciico, togetlier with some of the magistrate's of 
the state [EccuktiJ, and if, as appears to hine 
been the case, it was convened more frtHiuoutly 
than the greater assembly, it i.s evident thntan ad- 
ditional lebtraiiit was thus hud upon the power (d‘ 
the latter {PhUoI. Mu^rum^ vol. n. p. h‘.o), the 
functioms of which must iiave been often hupeiv.edi'd 

hv it. 11*1 

^ The preceding remarks will enablo us to deenh* 
a question which has been rai«eii, wliat w;i,m^ the 
real nature of the comstitution of Sparta? From 
the expre.ssions of Greek writers, every one would 
at ouett answer that it was aiistocratic ; but it has 
been asserted that the aristocmey at Sfiarta wa-yau 
aristocmey of compiest, in which the conquering 
people, or Dorians, stood towards the compiered, 
or Achainns, in the relatitm of nohles to cmnmon.s, 
and that it wm principally in this wenst* that tlm 
constitution ofSjiarta was so completely anti- popu- 
lar or oligarchicaL (Arnold, 7y/«c. JpprwL ii.) 
Now this indeed is true ; but it seems no I<\hs true 
that the Spartan government would have been 
equally called an oligarchy or aristocracy fviui if 
there had been no subject ehiss at all, on aei’Oimt 
of the disposition and aduanistration of the save- 
reign power vritliin the Spartan body aionc. The 
fact is, that in theory at least, the Spartan constim- 
tion, as .settled by Lyctirgus, was a decided demo- 
cracy, with two hereditery officers, the giuienils of 
the commonwealth, at its head ; but in practice tat 
least before the encroachments of ^the ephors) it 
was a limited aristocracy ; that worked as if 
the supreme authority was settled in the hands of 
a minority. The principal circumstanccK which 
justify us in considering it a.? .such, are briefly ‘•'’the 
restraints imposed upon the as-scmhly, the extru- 
sive powers of the councinorH, their election lot 
life, their irre.spmmibility, tiie ab,s(*ncc «f writieii 
laws, of paid offices, of oliiccH deterudruMl by lot,” 
and other thing.? thought hy th<‘ Greeks (dimncfer- 
isticofa democracy. Independent of which wo 
must r<*meinber that Sparta was at the head ot the 
oligarchical intorcHt in Circuw, and alway? «ip- 
portod, m at (lorcyra and Argos, the oligarchical 
party, in opfHisition to the deiiiocratle. which wft« 
aided by Athens. In fart Dr. Arnold IdwMdf ob** 
semn, that even in the r<‘liftionH of the rmiqiwriiig 
people among themselves the constlintlon wn» far 
loss popular than at Athens. We nnwt, however, 
bear in mind that the cnnsiitntion, m settled by 
Dycurgns, was complotoly altered in ebaraciw by“ 
the usurpatifin of the ephors. To sttch^iuf* ostent 
was this the case, that Flftto (Af/, k. 713) 
doubted whotlmr tb« |dv«TOn#iit »t Eparia miglit 
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not "be called a “ tyranny,”” in consequence of the 
extensive powers of the eplioralty, tliough it was 
as much like a democracy as any form of government 
could well he ; and yet, lie adds, not to call it an 
aristocracy (L e. a government of the &pia'roi\ is 
quite absurd. Moreover, Aristotle (Poltf. iv. 8), 
when he enumerates the reasons why the Spartan 
government was called an oligarchy, makes no men- 
lion of the relations between the Spartans and their 
conquered siihjecis, but observes that it^ received 
tins name hecause it had many oligarchical insti- 
tutions, such as that none of the magistrates were 
chosen by lot ; that a few persons were competent 
to indict banishment and death. 

Perhaps the shortest and most accurate descrip- 
tion of the constitution of Sparta is contained in 
the following observations of Aristotle {PoliL ii. 6) : 
— Some affirm that the best form of government 
is one mixed of all the fonns, wherefore they praise 
the Spartan constitution : for some siiy that it is 
composed of an oligarchy, and a monarchy, and a 
democracy — a monarcliy on account of the kings, 
an oligarchy on account of the councillors, and a 
democracy on account of the ephors ; but others 
say that the ephoralty is a “ tyranny ; ” whereas, on 
the other hand, it may be affirmed that the public 
tables, and the regulations of daily life, ore of a 
democratic tendency. [R. W.] 

GKRRIIA (76/5/ia), in Latin, Gerrae^ properly 
signified any thing made of wicker-work, and was 
esipecially used as the name of the Persian shields, 
wliich Were made of wicker-work, and we-re smaller 
and shorter than the Greek shields (avrl ao-mScotf^ 
Herod, vil 6*1, ix. 61 ; Xon. Anab. ii. 1. § 6 j 
Festus, s. viK cenoms^ gerrae), 

GLADIATO'IIES lfj.ovoixdx^L\ were men who 
fought with swords in the amphitheatre and other 
places for the amusement of the Roman people. 
(Gladiator esi^ qui in arena, pogulo apectante, pug- 
navit, Qiiintil, Peclam. 302.) They are said to 
have heon first exhihited by the Etruscans, and to 
liavo had their origin from the custom of killing 
slaves and captives at the funeral pyres of the de- 
ceased. (Tcrtull. 12 ; Bei'v, ad Virg. 

Aen, X. .5141.) [Eunus, p. 556, a.j A show of 
gladiators was called lumm, and the person who 
exhihited (edehut) it, editor, mmeratar, ofdominus, 
who was honoured during the day of exhibition, if 
a private person, with the official signs of a magis- 
trate. (Capitol M, Anton. PUlus, 23; Flor. hi. 
20 ; Cic. ad Att il 19. § 3.) 

Gladiators were first exhibited at Romo in B. c. 
264, in the Forum Boarium, by Marcus and Deci- 
mus Brutus, at the funeral of their father. (Valor. 
Max. ii. 4. § 7 ; Liv. Epit 16.) They were at 
first confined to public funerals, but afterwards 
fought at the funerals of most persons of conse- 
quence, and even at those of women. (Suet. M, 
26 ; Spartan. Badr, 9.) Private persons some- 
times left a sura of money in their will to pay the 
expenses of such an exhibition af their funerals. 
(Sen, de Prev. Vit. 20.) Combats of gladiators 
were also exhibited at entertainraents (Athcn. iv, 
p. 153 ; Sil ItaL xi 51), and especially at public ^ 
festivals by the aediles and other magistrates, who 
sometimes exhibited immense numbers with the 
view of pleasing the people. (Cic. pro Muk 18 ; 
de Of. ii. 16.) [Aemies.] Under the empire 
the passion of the Romans for this amusement 
rose to its greatest height, and the number of 
gladiators who fought on some occasions appears 
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almost incredible. After Trajan’s triumph over 
the Dacians, there were more than 10,000 ex- 
hibited. (Dion Cass. Ixvni. 15.) 

Gladiators consisted either of captives (Vopisc. 
P7’ob. 19), slaves (Suet. VitdL 12), and condemn- 
ed malefactors, or of freeborn citizens who fought 
voluntarily. Of those who wore condemned, some 
were said to be condemned ad gladmm, in whicli 
case they were obliged to be killed at least witlim 
a year ; and others ad ludiim, who might obtain 
their discharge at the end of three years. ( Ulpian, 
Collat. Mos. et Rom. Leg. tit. ii. s. 7. § 4.) Eiee- 
men, who became gladiators for hire, were called 
auctorati (Quint. L c. ; Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 58), and 
their hire amloramentum or gladiatormm. (Suet. 
Tib. 7 ; Liv. xliv. 31.) They also took an oath 
on entering upon the service, which is preserved 
by Petronius (117). — “In verba Eumolpi sacra - 
mentum juravimus, uri, vinciri, verberari, ferroque 
nccari, et quicquid aliud Eumolpus jussisset, tain- 
quam legitimi gladiatores domino corpora animas- 
que rcligiosissirae addiciraus.” (Compare Senec. 
Epist. 7.) Even under the republic frec-boni 
citizens fought as gladiators (Liv. xxviii. 21), but 
they appear to have belonged only to tbe lower 
orders. Under the empire, liowcver, both oquites 
and senators fought in the arena (Dion Cass. li. 22 ; 
Ivi 25 ; Suet. Jut. 39 ; Aug. 43 ; Ner. 12), and 
even women (Tacit. Ann. xy. 32 ; Suet. Pom. 4 ; 
Jiiv. vi. 250, &c. ; Stat. *Sth. i. vi. 53) ; which 
practice was at length forbidden in the time of 
Severus. (Dion Cass. Ixxv. 16.) 

Gladiators were kept in schools (ludi), where 
they were trained by persons called lanislae. 
(Suet. Jid. 26 ; Cic. pro Rose. Amer. 40 ; Juv. vi, 
216, xi. 8.) The whole body of gladiators under 
one lanista was frequently called Jhmilia. (Suet. 
Aug. 42.) They sometimes were the property of 
the laiiistae, who let them out to persons who 
wished to exhibit a show of gladiators ; but at 
other times belonged to citizens, who kept them 
for the purpose of cxliibition, and engaged lanistae 
to instruct them. Thus we read of the Indus 
Aemilius at Rome (Hor. de Art, poet. 32), and of 
Caesar’s Indus at Capua, (Gaes. Bell. Civ. i. 14.) 
The superintendence of the ludi, which belonged 
to the emperors, was entrusted to a person of high 
rank, called curator or procurator. (Tacit. Ann. xi. 
35 ; xiii. 22 ; Suet. Cal. 27 ; Gniter, Riser, p. 
48.0.) The gladiators fought in these ludi with 
wooden swords, called rudes. (Suet. Cal. 32, 54.) 
Great attention was paid to their diet in order to 
increase the strength of their bodies, whence Cicero 
(Phil, ii 25) speaks of “ gladiatoria totius cor- 
poris firmitas.” They were fed with nourishing 
food, called sagina. (Tacit. /list. ii. 88.) 

A great number of gladiators were trained at 
Ravenna on account of the salubrity of the place. 
(Strabo, v. p. 213.) 

Gladiators were sometimes exhibited at tbe 
funeral pyre, and sometimes in the forum, but 
more frequently in the amphitheatre. [Ampiii- 
THEATEUM.] The pcrson who was to exhibit a 
show of gladiators published some days before the 
exhibition bills (libelli),, containing tbe -number 
and sometimes the names of those who were to 
fight. (Cic. ad Fan. ii 8 ; Suet. Cms. 26.) 
When the day came, they were led along the 
arena in procession, and matched by pairs (II or. 
Sat. i, 7. 20) ; and their swords were examined 
by the editor to see if they were sufficiently sharp* 
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(Dion Cass. Ixviii. 3 ; Suet. TU. 9 ; Lipsins, 
Kvcurs, ad Tao. Ann. iii. 37.) At first there was 
a kind of sham hattio, called praelusw, in which 
they fought with wooden swords, or the like (Cic. 
de. Omt ii. 78, 80 ; Ovid, Ars Amaf. iii. 515 ; 
Senec. Epist. 117), and afterwards at the sound of 
the trumpet the real battle began. When a gladi- 
ator was wounded, the people called out or 
hoc habet ; and the one who was vanquished low- 
ered bis arms in token of submission. His fate, 
however, depended upon the people, who pressed 
down their thumbs if they wished him to be 
saved, but turned them up if they wished him to 
be killed (Hor. Ep. i. 18. 66 ; Juv. iii. 36), and 
ordered him to receive the sword {ferrum recl- 
;ierc), which gladiators usually did with the 
greatest firmness, (Cic. Tusc. li. 17, pro 
37, pro Aid. 34.) If the life of a vanquished 
gladiator was spared, he obtained bis discharge for 
that day, which was called ntissio (Mart. xii. 29. I 
7) ; and hence in an exhihitinn of gladiators sme 
7 nis$i 07 ie (Liv. xli. 20), the lives of the conquered 
weie never spared. This kind of cxhiintioii, 
however, was forbidden by Augustus. (Suet 
A lip. 45.) 

Palms were usually given to the -sietonoiis 
gladiators (Suet Cal. 32) ; and hence, a gladiator, 
who had frctpiently coinpiered, is called “ pluri- 
niarum palmarum gladiator” (Cic. pro Roar. A nte.r. 
0) ; money also was sometimes given. (Juv. vii. 
243 ; Suet Claud. 21.) Old gladiators, and some- 
times those who had only fought for a short time, 
w<Te discharged from the service by the editor at 
tlie request of the people, who presented each of 
them with a rudis or wooden sword ; whence 
those who were discharged were called TtmluiriL 
(Cic. Pkilip. ii. 29 ; Plor.JS'p. i. 1, 2; Suet Tib. 

7 ; Qumt. 1. c.) If a person was free before he 
entered tlie Indus, he became on liis discharge free 
again ; and if he had been a slave, lie returned to 
tire same condition again. A man, however, wiio 
had hemi a gladiator was always considered to 
have disgraced himself, and consequently it ap- 
pears that he could not obtain tbe equestrian rank 
if be afterwards ac(|uircd suiiicient pr»>perty to 
entitle him to it ((iiiint L c.) ; and a slave who 
had been sent into a ludns and there manumitted 
either by his then owner or another owner, merely 
acquired the status of a perogrinus dediticius. 
(Giiius, i. 13.) [DEDXTicw.] 

Shows of gladiators were abolished by Constan- 
tine (Cod. } 1. tit. 43), but appear notwithstanding 
to have been generally exhibited till the time of 
Honorius, by whom they were finally suppressed. 
(Theodoret. Hist Eocks. v. 20.) 

Gladiators were divided into different classes, 
according to them arms and different mode of 
fighting, or other circumstances. The names of 
the most important of these classes is given in 
alphabetical order ; — - 

Andakalas (Cic. ad Fam, vii. 10), wore helmets 
without any aperture for the eyes, so that they 
were obliged to fight blindfold, and thus excited 
the mirth of the spectators. Some modern writers 
say that they foxight on horseback, but this is 
denied by Orelli (Inscr. 2577.) 

Calermriiy&s the name given to gladiators 
when they did not fight in pairs, but when several 
fought together. (Suet. A up. 45 ; premtim dimi^ 
cantos^ OaL 30.) 

Himachri appear to hhve been so called, bo- 
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cause they fought with two swords. (Artemi ocl, ii, 
32 ; Orelli, Inscr. 2584.) 

Equdes were those who fought on horseback, 

(Orelli, 2569. 2577.) 

Essedarii fought from chariots like the Gauls 
and Britons. [Esseda.] They are frequently imui- 
tioned in inscriptions. (Orelli, 2566. 2581, tS;c.) 

Fiscahs were those under the empire, who w'ere 
trained and supported from the fiscus, ((iiipitol. 
Gord. 33.) 

Hoploinaclii appear to have been those who 
fought in a complete suit of armour. (Suet (\(L 
35 ; Martial, viii. 74 ; Orelli, 2566.) Lip.sius con- 
siders them to have been the same with the Sara- 
nites, and that this name was disused under the 
emperors, and hojdomachi substituted for it. 

Laqueutores were those who used a noose to 
catch their adversaries, (Iidod. xviii. 56.) 

Atcridiani were thos<i who fought m tho iindille 
^ of the day, after combats with wold b(‘aAtH iiad 
tdvcn place in the mrjrning. Tliose gladiators were 
very slightly ariiK'd. (Senec. Ejnst. 7 ; Su(‘t. Claud. 
34 ; Orelli, 2587.) 

Alinndlones iivii said to have lieen sn called fj-om 
their luu ing th(! linage of a lish (/nori)/pi\ pop- 
pvpos) on their liehnets. ( Festus, .s. r. IMmrm.) 
Their anus were like those of the Gauls, whencs* wuj 
find tiiat they were alhO called Gulli. 'i'hcy were 
usually matched witli the rctiarii or ThraciaiiK. 
(Cic. J*Jiil. iii. 12, vii. 6 ; Jin, viii, 200 ; Suet, 
Cal. 32 ; Orelli, 2566, 2580.) 

Ordinani was the name applied tonl! th(‘r(‘giihir 
gladiatorH, who fought m pairs, in the m’diaary 
way. (Senec. 7 ; Suet. Awf. 45, Cal 2(5) 

Posiulatkii were such as were demanded by 
the people from the editor, iii suldUion to tJmw‘ who 
were exhibited. (Senec. L c.) 

ProvooatQrn fought with tlui Samnites (Cic. pro 
SeH. 64), but we do not know any thing renpect- 
ing them except their mime. 'Jliey are mentioned 
in inscriptions. (Ondli, 2566.) na,Tf poUtmirrnp 
tnentioned by Artemiodorus (il 32) appears to be 
the same as the provocator, 

Iteliarii cairied only a three-p(7mted lance, ealled 
tridonsorfusema [Fu.si;iNA],auda net (w/ej, which 
they endeavoured to throw over their adviwarieH, 
and then to attack them with the fuscina while tiuy 
wore entangled. The retiarius was dressed in a short 
tunic, and wore nothing on his hduL If be misHiHi 
his aim in throwing the net, he betook himself to 
flight, and endeavoured to prepare his net lor a 
second cast, while his adversarv followiMi him round 
the arena in order to kill him before Iw could make 
a second atteinjrt. His adveu’sary was uHtiully a 
sccutor or a mirmillo. (Juv. ii. 143, viii 203 ; .Huet. 
iU 30 ; Claud. 34 ; Orelli, 2578.) In the follow- 
ing woodcut, tak(m irom 'Winckelmaan (AJammi. 
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hied, pi. 197), a combat is represented between a 
retiarius and a miqnillo : the former has thrown 
his net over the head of the latter, and is proceed- 
ing to attack him with the fuscina. The lanista 
stands behind the retiarius. 

Samnites were so called, because they were 
armed in the same way as that people, and were 
particularly distinguished hy the oblong scutum. 
(Liv. ix. 40- ; Cic. pro Sert. 64.) 

Sreutores are supposed hy some writers to he so 
called because the socutor in his combat with the 
retiarius pursued the latter when he failed in se- 
curing him hy his not. Other writers think that 
they were the same as the supposUitii, mentioned by 
Martial (v. 24), who were gladiators substituted in 
the place of those who were wearied or were killed. 
(Suet. Cal. 30 ; Juv. viii. 210.) If the old reading 
in a letter of Cicero’s {adAtt. vii. 14) is correct, 
Julius Caesar had no less than 500 secutoresin his 
Indus at Capua ; hut it appears probable that we 
ought to road scutorum instead of secutorum. 

SuppasUUii. See Sccutores. 

Thraces or Threces wore armed like the Thra- 
cians with a round shield or buckler (Festus, v. 
Thraeces\ and a short sword or dagger (sma, Suet. 
(hi. 32), which is called falx suplna by Juvenal 
( viii. 20 1 ). They were usually matched, as already 
stated, with the mirmillones. The woodcut in the 
next column, taken from Winckelmann (1. c.), re- 
presents a combat between two Thracians. A 
lanista stands behind each. 

Paintings of gladiatorial combats, as well as of 
the other sports of the amphitheatre, were favourite 
subjects with the Roman artists. (Plin. 11. N. 
XXXV, 33 ; Capitol Gord. 3 ; Vopisc. Carin. 18.) 
Several statues of gladiators have come down to 
us, which are highly admired as works of art : of 
these the most celebrated is the gladiator of the 
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the Capitoline Museum. Gladiatorial combats are 
represented in the bas-reliefs on the tomb of Scau- 
rus at Pompeii, and illustrate in many particulars 
the brief account which has been given in this 
article of the several classes of gladiators. These 
bas-reliefs are represented in the following wood- 
cuts from Mazois {Pomp. L pi. 32). The figures 
are made of stucco, and appear to have been mould- 
ed separately, and attached to the plaster by pegs 
of bronze or iron. In various parts of the frieze 
are written the name of the person to whom the 
gladiators belonged, and also the names of the gla- 
diators themselves, and the number of their vic- 
tories. The first pair of gladiators on the left hand 
represents an equestrian combat. Both wear 
helmets with vizors, which cover the whole face, 
and are armed with spears and round bucklers. 
In the second pair the gladiator on the left has 
been wounded ; he has let fall his shield, and is 
imploring the mercy of the people by raising his 
hand towards them. His antagonist stands be- 
hind him waiting the signal of the people. Like 



all the other gladiators represented on the frieze, 
they wear the suhllgacitlum or short apron fixed 
above the hips. The one on the left appears to he 
a mirmillo, and the one on the right, with an ob- 
long sliield {scutum)., a Samnito. The third pair 
consists of a Thracian and a mirmillo, the latter of 


whom is defeated. The fourth group consists of 
four figures ; two are sccutores and two retiarii. 
The socutor on his knee appears to have been de- 
feated by the retiarius behind him, but as the 
fuscina is not adapted for producing certain death, 
the other secutor is called upon to do it The 
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retiamis in tlic distance is prohaUy destined to 
fight in his turn with the siuvi-ving sccutor. The 
last group consists of a mirmillo and a Samnite ; 
the latter is defeated. 

In the last woodcut two comliats are repre- 
sented. In the first a Sanmite has been conquered 
by a mirmillo ; the former is holding up his hand 
to the people to implore more*}'', while the latter 
apparently wishes to become his enemy’s execu- 
tioner lieibi'c receiving the signal from the people ; 
but the lanista holds him Ijaek, In the other 
comliat a mirmillo is mortally wounded by a 
Samnite. 

It will be observed that the right arm of every 
figure is protected by armour, which the left does 
not require on account of the slneld. [Bestiailii ; 
Venatio] (Lipsius, Satiirmilm,) 

G RADIUS ^op, (fidcryavov)^ a 

sword or glaive, by the Latin poets called ensis. 
The ancient sword had generally a straight two- 
edged blade lloin. IL x. ‘25(>), rather 

broad, and nearly of equal width from hilt to point. 
Ghuliatois, however, list'd a sword which war, 
curved like a scimitar. (Manetie, No. .02.) 

In Limes of tlie ri'iuott'st anti<iiiity swords wt'rc 
made of hronzt', but afterwards of iron. (Kiirip, 
/V/o(w. ()7, d20, 14;ja ; Virg. Acn, iv. 570, vi. 2()0, 

XU. , 050 .) The Gieeks and Romans wore them 

on the left side (Sid. Apollin. Cann. 2), so us to 
draw thmn out of the slu'ath icoK^ds) by 

jia.ssing the right hand in front of the body to take 
hold of the hilt with the thumb next to the blade, 
Heuce Aeschylus distinguishes the army of Xerxes 
]»y the denomination of p.ax,<^^po(p6pov i$vos (Pen. 
50), alluding to the obvious dilference in tlieir ap- 
pearance in consequence of the use of the Acjinacek 
instead of the sword. 

The early Greeks need a very short sword. 
Iphicrates, who made various improveineiits in 
armour about 400 n. c., doubled its length (Diod. 

XV. 4i), so that an iron sword, foumi in a tomb 
a.t Athens, and represented by Dodwell (7b«r, i. 
]>, 445), was two feet five inches long, including 
the handle, which was also of iron. I’lie Roman 
sword, as was the case also with their other 
oifensive weapons, was larger, heavier, and more 
fornndahl(3 than the Greek. (Fiorus, ii. 7.) Its 
length gave occasion to the joke of Lentnlus upon 
his smi-in-law, who was of very low stature, 

Who tied my son-in-law to his sword ?” (Ma- 
cro}), Saluni. ii.) To this Roman sword the 
Gn*eks appliml the tenn (rrd07} (Arrian, 7hcL\ 
which was the name of a piece of wood of the same 
form used in weaving [Tela], The British glaive 
was still larger than the Roman. (Tac. 50’.) 

In a momiim'Ut found in Ijondon, and presorvu'd 
at ( Ixford, the glaive is represented between three 
and four feet long. (MontfaiK^an, Sujiplem. iv. 
|). 10 .) 

Tht‘ principal onianient of the sword was be- 
stowed upon the hilt. [Capulus.] 

Glmlmn was sometimes used in a wide sense, so 
as to include Bugio. (A, Gell, ix. 13.) [J. Y.J 

GLANDES. [Fonda.] 

GNOMON (yvdfiav), { HuROtOGIUM,] 
GOMPUr. [Via,] 

GORGYRA (W7dpa). [Carceil] 

G HAD US O^jua), <& step, as a ineasure of length, 
was half a ptwa (passm) and contain<*d 2^- feet, 
Greek and Roman respectively, and th{‘i;gf(>re the 
Greek 07pa was rather more, and the Roman 
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qradtts rather less, than 2.} feet EngliOi. fSi'c the 
Tables.) [P.Sj 

GRADUS COGNATIONIS, ^ [Cognatl] 

GRAEUOSTASIB, a place in the Rmnaii 
forum, on the right oi the Comitiiini, was so called 
because the Greek ambassadors, and piirhap.s also 
deputies from other foreign or allied statt's, were 
allowed to stand there to hear the deliab's. I’lie 
Giaecostasis was, as Niebuhr rrmiarks, like pri\i- 
legcd seats in the hallo/ a pailiamentary assem- 
bly. The Gtdiio/ies iMumcyuonun, of which Pliny 
speaks (//. N x\i. 44. s. fbJ), appear to have lu'cn 
places allotted to municijials for the same purpose. 
When the sun wuis seen from the Curia coming 
out betw('en the R(iStra aud the Graeco, stasis, it 
was iiiid-day ; and an actensus of the consul an- 
nounced the time with a clear loud \oic('. (Plin. 
//. N. vii. GO, xxviii. 1. s G ; Cie. ad Q AV. ii. 1 ; 
VaiT. L. L, V. 15.5, ed. Muller ; Nielmiir, I/Pt. of 
Pome, vol. ii. note* 1 IG.) 

GRAMAIATEUB (ypay/t-aTcay), a <*!i‘ik or 
.scribe. Among the great iiumhcr of .w'nbes em- 
ployed Ijy the magi.strates ami gow rmnmit.s of 
Athens, there W'ere ihu'e of a higher rank, wiio 
w'cre leal state-ofiicers. (Suidai, s. v.) 'fin ir 
functions are di'scrilu'd by Poilu’i (viii. 141). C )n(‘ 
of them w’a.s appointed h^\ lot, by tin* senate, to niuwe 
the time of the admmistratiou of each prytany, 
though he 5ilway.s heltmged to adilTerent prytmiy 
from that which was in ]W)wa*r. He was tlitTelore 
calk'd ypajipLo.rAf'i Kara vpvraprlau. (Dcmoisfh. 
c. Timoerat p. 720.) IFus proviiu'e was to keep the 
public records, and the decre« h of the people which 
were made during the time of his ofiice, and to ik** 
liver to the thesmothetm' the flecnw^ oi tint hemn*;. 
(Demo.sth. L c.) Demastheiie.s in anot!n*r paA-sago 
{(h Pais, hv(j. p. 351 ) staten tiiat the public docu- 
numis, whi<*h were depoailed in the Metromi, were 
in the keeping of a public slave ; whence we must 
HUppoHciwith Behbmann (de (*omlt. p. 3(l2, tmtisl) 
that this B<‘n ant, who.se oflici' was probably for life, 
was under the ypag/xaredv, am! was his ahhistant. 
Previous to the archomsliip of Kuclehk^s, the name 
of this serihe was attaelu'd to ifie heglmnng of 
every dmToe of the people (Schiimamt, p. 132, Aec.j 
coraptire liGUEjs) ; and the name of the ypappanh 
wdio ofHciated during the administratifju of the 
first prytany in a year was, lik(‘ that of the archon 
cponynuiH, used to designatt* the year. 

The second 7 pa/.t/xareds was eleett'd by tie"* 
senate, hy and was ('iitruHted' witli 

the custody of the lawn (<?7rl robs vd/uavs, Poilux, 
L a. } Demosth, r. Tlmmrat. p. 713 ; r/e p. 

23B). Ilis usual name was ypafipan tn* rfiv fJeoAh w 
but in inscriptions he is nlftO eailml ypappan'ns run* 
^ouhevratp (Bockli, Puhl. iCeun. p. H55, 2d ). 
Further particulars concerning Ins olllce an* not 
known. 

A third ypappartvs wan ealh'd ypapparths r7(S 
rroAnwr ('Tliucyd. vii. 10), or ygay/WTi'in* rps 
0()vh.iis Kul rob Ho w'uh appointed hy the 

peo])le, by Ihe principal ])urt of 

ins ofiice was to nad any laAv.siU’ documents whtefi 
were required to bo read in the assembly oi' in th« 
senate. (Pollux, /. t*. ; Deinosth, do Pais, p. 
41f) ; e. Lqdiih p. 455 ; Buidan, h. r.) 

A class of scrilM'H, inf.*rior to tlnwy were timso 
persmis who were apptdnted Gerks to th« severai 
civil or nulitiiry olBcew of the state, or who lorved 
any of the tl>rc« ypa/wT«7s namtipned above si» 
mider-dcrku (5ffoypa/xy.»T«?t, Domosth. dn Pain 
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Leg, p. 410 ; de Coron. p. 314 ; Aiitiplion, de 
Chorcid. p. 702 ; Lysias, c. Nicomach, p. 864). 
These persons were either public slaves or citizens 
of the lower orders, as appears from the manner in 
■which Demosthenes speaks of them, and were not 
allo-wed to hold their office for two succeeding 
years. (Lysias, e, Nmmiach. p. 864, according 
to the interpretation of this passage by Bockh, 
Piihl. Econ, p. 188, note 168.) 

Different from these common clerks were the 
aPTiypacl}s7s^ checking clerks oi counter-scribes, who 
must iikew'ise be divided into two classes, a lower 
and a higher one. The former comprised those 
•who accompanied the generals and cashiers of the 
armies (Deniosth. de Ckersoii. 101), who kept 
the control of the expenditure of the sacred money, 
ko. (Bdckh, FuU. Econ. p. 187). The higher class 
of avTiypa^HS^ on the other hand, were public 
officers. Their number was, according to Ilarpo- 
cration {s. %\\ only two, the apriypapevs rijs 
$iouc‘tj(r€co 9 ^ and the ai/riypacpehs r7\s $ovkr}s. The 
office of the former was to control the expenditure 
of the public treasury (StoficTjcrzs) ; the latter was 
always present at the meetings of the senate, and 
recorded the accounts of money which was paid 
into tlio senate. (Compare Pollux, viii. 08 ; Suidas, 
s. v.) Ho had also to lay the accounts of the 
pulilic revenue before the people m every pry tan y, 
so that ho was a check upon the dTroSacraz. lie 
was at first elccled by the people by x^i-porovla, 
but was afterwards appointed by lot. " (Acschiii. c. 
Ctmph. p. 417 ; Pollux, L c.) 

The great nuinher of clerks and counter-clerks 
at Athens a necessary consoquenco of the in- 
stitution of the ^Mvr}^ which could not otherwise 
liave been carried into cfiect. (See Sciibmaim, de 
Comii. p, 30*2, &c. ; Bockh, 1. c. ; Hermann, 
/WiY. Antiq. § 127. ii. 17 and 18.) [L. S.] 

GUAMMATOPIIYLACUJM. [Tabula- 

RJUM.'I 

GUAPHE ( 7 pa<|>'//), in its most general accept- 
ation, compri'hends all state trials and criminal 
prosecutions whatever in the Attic courts ; but in 
its more limihHl sense, those only wdiicli ■were not 
distinguished as the ^hHvr}^ hSei^ts, elorayyeXla 
by a sjieeial name and a peculiar conduct of the 
prnceediiigs. ''i'hc principal charachuistic differ- 
ences between public and private actions are enu- 
merated under Dike, and the peculiar forms of 
public prosecutions, such as those above men- 
tioned, are separately noticed. Of tliese forms, 
together with that of the Ctniplie, properly so 
called, it frequently happened that two or more 
■were applicable to the tamo cause of action ; ami 
tile discretion of the prosecutor in selecting tlic 
most preferable of his available remedies was at- 
tended by results of groat importance to himself 
and the accusod. If the prosecutor’s speech 
(KaTi/iyeplu\ and the evidence adduced by him, ' 
■were insuffiejiont to establish the aggravated cha- 
racter of the wrong in quest!#!, as indicated by 
the form of action he had chosen, his ill-judged 
rigour might bo alleged in mitigation of thepumsh- 
meut by the defendant in his I'eply (a 7 roXo*y!«), or 
upon the assessment of the penalty after judgment 
given ; and if the case were one of those in which 
the dicasts had no power of assessing {krlfiijros 
ypa(p4]\ it might cause a total failure of justice, 
and even render the prosecutor liable to a fine or 
other punishment. (Dem. e, Aiidmt, p. COl, c. 
MeU, p. 523.) 
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The courts before which public causes could he 
tned were very various; and, besides the ordinary 
Ileliastic bodies under the control of the nine 
archons or the generals or logistae, the council and 
even the assembly of the people occasionally be- 
came judicial bodies for that purpose, as in the case 
of certain Doeimasiae and Eisangeliao. (Meier, 
AtL Proc. pp. 205. 268.) The proper court in 
which to bring a particular action was for the most 
part determined by the suliject -matter of the ac- 
cusation. In the trial of state offences it was in 
general requisite that the ostensible prosecutor 
should he an Athenian citizen in the full posses- 
sion of his franchise ; but on some particular occa- 
sions (Thuc. vi. 28 ; Lys. pro Call, p. 186) even 
slaves and resident aliens were invited to come 
forward and lay informations. In such cases, and 
in some Eisangcliae and other special proceedings, 
the prosecution and conduct of the cause in court 
was carried on by advocate^ retained by the state 
(Iw'hyopoi) for the occasion ; hut with the excep- 
tion of these temporary appointments, the protec- 
tion of purely state interests seems to have been 
left to volunteer accusers. 

Ill criminal causes the prosecution was con- 
ducted by the Kvpios in behalf of the aggrieved 
woman, minor, or slave ; his TTpoffTdrris probably 
gave some assistance to the resident alien in the 
coniinenceimmt of proceedings, though the accusa- 
tion was in the name of the person aggrieved, 11610 
also made his appearance at the trial without the 
intervention of the patron (Mcicr, Att Pro(\ 
p. 661) ; and a complete foreigner would ii])on 
this occasion reiiuire the same or a still further 
protection from the proxeims of his country 
With the exception of cases in which the Apagnge, 
Ephegesis Endeixis, or Eisangelia were adopted, 
ill the three first of which an arrest actually did 
and in the last might take place, and accusations 
at the Eutliynao and Doeimasiae, when the accused 
was or was supposed by the law to he present, a 
public action against a citizen commenced like an 
ordinary law-suit, with a summons to appear be- 
fore the proper magistrate on a fixed day. (Plato, 
EuthjpL iiiit.) The anacrisis then followml 
fANACRisiH] ; but the hill of accusation was 
called a ypa(p% or (pdcris^ as the case might he, and 
not an eyick'qpa or as in private actions ; 

neither could a pulilic jirnsccution be rcferrtA to 
an arbitrator [Diaetktae], and if it were eom- 
proniisod, would in many cases render the accusin' 
liable to an action mOv'pecrccas, if not ipso faeto to 
a fine of a thousand dracbmae. (Meier, AiL Proe. 
p. 355.) Tim same sum was also forfeited when 
the prosecutor failed to obtain the voices of a fifth 
of the dicasts in all cases except those broiiglit 
hoforo the urchmi that had reference to injury 
(fcdmcris) done to women or oiphans ; and besides 
this penalty, a inodilied disfranchisement, as, for 
instance, an ineapaciiy to bring a similar accusa- 
tioiv'wos incurred upon several occasions. Upon 
the conviction of the accused, if the sentence were 
death, the pr(‘siding magistrate of the court deli- 
vered the prisoner, who remained in the custody 
■of the Scythae during the trial, to the Eleven, 
whose business it was to execute judgment ujiou 
I Mm. If the punishment were confiscation of pro- 
i perty, the demarchs made an inventory of the 
effects of the criminal, which wag read in the as- 
smbly i|f the people, and delivered to the polciae, 
that they might make a sale of the goad% and pay 
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in the proceeds to the public treasury. (Meier, Ait. 
rr(je p. 7 to, &c.) [J. S. M.] 

GriAPIIIAGilUM. [Stilus.] 

ORAPIIIS. [PicTURA, No. VI.] 
(IKAPinUM. [Stilus.] 

GREGOillA'NUS CODEX. [Codex Gre- 

OORIANUS.] 

ORIPlJUS (yp?(pos). [Aenigma.] 

OROMA. [Agrimensoues ; Castha, p. 
251, a.] 

OROSPOOS (ypS,r<f>os). [IIasta.] 

(J UDERNMCULUM. [Navis.] 

G USTAGIO. [Coena, p. 307, a.J 
GUTTUS, a vessel, with a narrow mouth or 
neck, from which the liquid was pouied in drops: 
hence its name Qui vimmi dabant ut minutatim 
fiindcreiit, a giittis guttum appellaruiit.” (Varr. L. 
L. V. PJ4, cd. Muller.) It was es]>ecially used in 
sacrifices (Plm. //. iV. xvi. 33. s. 73), and hence 
wc find it icpiesentod on the Roman coins struck 
Ity persons who held any of the priestly ollices ; 
as, for instance, in the annexed ccmi of L. Plaiicus, 
the contemporary of Augustus, where it appears, 
though ill diliercnt lorni.s, Imth on the tybverse and 
reverse. The guttus was also used for keeping 



the oil, with wliich persons were anointiA in the 
baths. (Juv, iii, 2G3, xi. 153.) A guttus of this 
kind is figured on p. 102. 

( J y M N AS 1 A Rcn MS. [G y MNASI um.] 

( » Y MN A'S 1 U M ( yvgvda-iQv). T'hc whole edu- 
cation of a Greek youth was divided into three 
parts : grammar, nui,sic, and g^vmnastics (ypcigixara^ 
gova’Ui't^ and yppLUaffrua'i^ Plato, Thmg. p. 1 22 ; 
Pint th Audit, c. 17 ; Cliioph. p, 407), to which 
Aristotle (i/a Uepahl. viii, 3) adds a lourth, the 
art of drawing or painting. GyninaHtics, liow(‘ver, 
were thought hy th<‘ ancients a matter of such im- 
portance, that this part of education alone occupii'd 
as luiicli time and attention ns all the otluTs put 
together ; and while the latter nec<‘SKariiy ceased 
at a certain period of llle, gymnastics continued to 
be cultivated by persons of all ages, though those 
of an advanced age naturally took lighter and less 
fatiguing (‘xm'cises tlian boys and youths. (Xcn. 
Hifmpim. i. 7 ; Lucian, Lmph. 5.) The ancients, 
and more ('.specially the Greeks, seem to have been 
thorougidy convinci'd that the mind could not pos- 
sibly be in a healthy state, unless the body was 
likewise in peri'eci health, and no means wiu’i' 
thought, (nther hy philosophers, or physiciaim, to lie 
nu;re conducive to prt'serve or restore bodily lu'alth 
than welbregulati'd exercise. TTic word gymimf!- 
tics is dmdved from yvpvos (naked), bi'cauHO the 
perKoiLs who, performed their cxerciHes in pufdic or 
private gymmiKia were either entirely nakiA, or 
mert'ly covered hy the short (E(*a the autho- 

rities iifWachHMuth,//c//c». yl/ter//L vol. *u. p. 354. 
2d edit., and Pecker, (Jkartkh^ \ol. i- p. 3 Mb) 
Tile great partiality of the Gwaiks for gymnastic 
exercises was productive of infinite good : tliey 
gave to the body that lualthy and beautiful deve- 
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lopmcnt bjr which tlie Greeks excelled all other 
nations, and which at the same time im]iarted to 
their minds that power and elasticity vliich will 
ever be admired in all their productions. (Lucian, 
<h Opnmast, 15.) The plastic art in particular 
must have found its first and chief nourishment iu 
the gymnastic and athletic ])eribrmancos, and it 
may be justly observed that the Greeks would 
never liave attained their preeminence m sculpture 
had not their gymnastic and athletic exhilntions 
made the artists familiar with the beautiful form!* 
of the human body and its various attitudes. Re- 
specting the advantages of gymnastics in a medical 
point of view, some remarks are made at the (‘nd 
of til is article. But we must at the same time 
confess, that at a later period of Greek hl.story 
vvlicn the gymnasia had become places of resort for 
idle loung(*r.s, their evil clTects wi're no less strik- 
ing. The chief objects for winch they Iiad origi- 
nally licon instituted were gradually lost sight of, 
and instead of being places of education .uid train- 
ing they became mere places of amusenu'nt ; and 
among other in jiiiioub practice-] to winch the_y gave 
rise, the gymnasia were chaiged, by tlie an- 
cients tliemsehTS, with luu ing produced and fo.s- 
tered that mo.^t odious vice oi the Greeks, the 
TraiSrpoarrm. (Pint Qu<h\sL Rom., 40. vol, ii, 
p. 122. ed \Yyttenb, ; compare Anstot. deReputd. 
viii. 4 ; \*h\i, 'pl{doj>. 3.) 

nyimtn.stlc.s, in the viderd sense of the word, 
comprehended also the agonistic and athletic arts 
(cLyufj/icrriKii and ddA7?ria7/), that is, the art of tliose 
who conu'nd(‘d for tlu* ]niK(‘S at the great public 
games in Greece, and of thos«* who made gymnas- 
tic [lerfonnanees their profe-s.sion [A'rHLKTAE and 
AiiONGTiiKTAE]. Botli Originated in the gymim- 
sui, iu as far a.s the athletae, tis well as tlie agonis- 
tac w(‘re originally trahuHi iu them. The athletae, 
liowcver, afterwlirds formed a distinct class of pc'r- 
sons unconnected witli the gymiutsia ; whihi the 
gyimia.sia, at tlic time when they had degeiu'nitti'd, 
were in reality little more than agoniKtic Kchools, 
atb'iifled by numbers of speetators, (hi ceruiia 
ocensions the most distinguished pupils of the gym- 
nasia were selected for the exhibition of pa I die 
contests [ LAMi'ADETliORiA], so that on the whole 
tiu're wus always a closer conm'ctioii between the 
gymnastic and agonistic than between the gym- 
nastic and athletic arts. In a narrower sense, iiow- 
(Hmr, the gyiinuusia had, with very few exci'piiona, 
nothing to do with the public contests, and were 
plaices of exercise for ilic purpose' of btr«‘iigtlumiiig 
and bmproviiig tbe body, or in otlu'r words, pkices 
for physical edui'ation and training ; and it is 
chiefly in this point of view that wc shall consider 
tlumi in this article. 

Gymnastic exf'rcisos among tlu' Gre(*ka .S(*eni to 
have been as old as the Ure<‘k nation ithrif, m 
may be iuferrt'd from tlie fat't that gymnustic eon- 
tests are mentioned in many of tin* <'urli«‘Kt!('gc«ds 
of Grecian story } but they were, as might be sup- 
posed, of a nule and moHtly of a warlikt* charaeieiv 
Tlu'y were generally held in the open air, and in 
plains near a river, which atfordt'd an opportunity 
I for swimming and liatliing,^ T1m Attic legends 
I indeed ri'b^rred the n'guluiimi of gymiia»tie» to 
: ThesouB (Pans, i HI). § 3), but according to Galen 
it seenm to have het'n about tbe time of Okwtheiia 
timt gymnastics vifcre reduced to a. regular and emn- 
ph‘te system. Great pwgt««», however*, must have 
bcon made as early aa the time of Solon, as appears 
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from some of liis laws winch are mentioned holow. 
It was a])oxit the same period that the Gioek towns 
began to hnild their rx'gular gymnasia as jdaccs of 
exercise for the joang, with hatlis, and other con- 
Yoniencos for philosophers and all persons 'who 
sought intellectual anuisenieiits. There was pro- 
bably no Greek town of any importance which did 
not ])OS8ess its gjnnnasiiim. In uiany places, such 
as Ephesus, Hicrapolis, and Alexandria in Troas, 
the remains of the ancient gymnasia have been 
discovered m modern times. Athens alone pos- 
sessed threi' great gymnasia, the Lyceum 
Cynosarges (Kui'(lcrap 7 ') 7 s),and theibcademin (’Afca- 
; to which, in later times, several smaller ones 
wore added. All places of this kind were, on 
the whole, built on the same plan, though, from 
the remains, as -well as from the descriptions still 
extant, we must inter that there were many dif- 
ferences ill their detail. The most complete de- 
scription of agyinnnsinm w'hich wc possess, is that 
given by Vitruvius (v. 11), which, however, is 
very obscure, and at the same time defective, in as 
far as many parts which seem to have been essen- 
tial to a gymnasium, are not mentioned in it. 
Among the numerous plans which have been drawn, 
according to the description of Vitruvius, that of 
W. Newton, m his traiislatum of Vitruvius, vol. i. 
fig* .52, deserves the preference. The following 
woodcut is a copy of it, with a few alterations. 



The jieristylia (0) in a gyranasiuin, which Vi- 
truvius incorrectly calls jialaestra, are placed in the 
form of a square or oblong, and have two stadia 
(T200 feet) in circumference. They consist of four 
porticoes. In three of them (ABC) spacious exe- 
drae witli seats were erected, in which philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, and others, who delighted in 
intellectual conversation might assemble. A fourth 
portico (E), towards the south, was doublo, so that 
the interior walk was ni>t exposed to bad weather. 
The double portico contained the following apart- 
ments; — The Eplicbeum (F), a spacious hall with 
seats, in the middle, and by one-third longer 
than broad. On the right is the Corycoum (G), 
perhaps the same room whicli in other cases was 
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called Apodyterium ; then came the Conisteriiim (1 1 ) 
adjoining ; and next to the Conisterium, m the re- 
tunis of the portico, is the cold hath, \ovrpov [1), 
On the lelt of the Ephcheiim is the Klacothesiuip, 
wher(‘ persons were anointed by the alijitae (K). 
Adjoining the Elacothesmm is the Frigidariiim 
(L), the object of which is nnknown. From thence 
is the entrance to the Propnigeiim (M), on the re- 
turns of the portico ; near which, but more inward, 
behind the place of the frigidariiim, is the vault <! 
sudatory (N), in length twice its breadth, wliieii 
has on the returns the Laconicum (0) on one side, 
and opposite the Laconicum, the hot-hatli (?;. 
On the outside three poiticoes arc built ; one (Q\ 
in passing out from the peristyle, and, on the right 
ami left, the two stadiul porticoes (R S), of wliidi, 
the one (S) that faces the north, is made douhk' 
and of great breadth, the other (R) is single, aiul 
so designed that in the parts which cnciiclo the 
walls, and which adjoin to the columns, there nv.y 
be margins for paths, not less than ten feet ; and 
the middle is so excavated, that there may be two 
steps, a foot and a half in descent, to go from tie* 
margin to the plane (R), which plane should not 
be less in breadth than 12 feet; by this means 
those who walk about the margins in their ap}>arel 
will not be annoyed by those who arc exercising 
themselves. This portico is called by the Grec'ks 
fufrrds, because in t!ie winter season the athlet.ie 
exercised themselves in tliese cowired stadia. The 
^vcTTos had gio\es nr plantations heiween the tvw> 
porticoes, and walks between tlie trees, with seats 
of sigiiine work. Adjoining to tlie ^verrus (R) and 
double jiortico (3), are the imemered walks (,U)i 
witieli m Gre('k are called TrapaSpoglSes, to which 
the atliietae, in fair weather, go from the winter- 
xystus, to exercise. Beyond the xystns is the 
stadium (W), so large that a multitude of people 
may have suflicicnt room to behold the contests of 
the athletae. 

It is generally believed that Vitruvius in this 
description of his gymnasium took that of Najden 
as his model ; but two important parts of otlnv 
Greek gymnasia, the apodyterium and the sphamds- 
terium, are not mentioned hy him. The Gret'ks 
bestowed great care upon the outward and inward 
splendour of their gymnasia, and adorned them 
iviih the statues of gods, heroes, victors in the 
public games, and of eminent men of every elm 
Ilermt's was the tutelary deity of the gymna.siu, 
and his statue was consequently seen in most of 
them. 

The earliest regulations which we possess con- 
cerning the gymnasia are contnined in the laws of 
Solon. One of these laws forijade all adults to 
enter a gymnasium during the time that boys wtu'c 
taking their exercises, and at the fchtivul of tlie 
Ilermaea. The gymnasia were, according to the 
same law, not allowed to bo opened before sun- 
rise, and weri' to be sbut at siuiset. (Aeschiu. 
0. Timarck, p, 30.) Anothm' law of Solon ex- 
cluded slaves from gynuiaHtic exiuviscs. (Aesebin, 
Thmrch. p. 1 4 7 ; l^lut, 1 ; Dmnosth. i\ 

Twiocmt, p. 73G.) Boys, who were children of 
an Athenian citixen and a foreign mother {v6Gqi\ 
were not admitted to any other gymnasium Init the 
Cynosarges. (Pint Them, I.) Some of the Ians 
of Solon relating to the management and the aupm- 
iutendence of the gymnasia, show that he w.us 
aware of the evil consequimccs which these insti- 
tutions might produce, unless they wore r<igulutt d 
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Ij)’- tlie stiictost rules. As wc, liuwevor, fiiid that 
adults also rrerjiieiitc'd the gymnasia, we nmst sup- 
pose tliat, at least as long as the laws oi Solon 
were in force, the gymnasia were divided into 
d liferent ])arls for persons of different ages, or that 
poisons of dilferent ages took their exercise at dif- 
ierent times of the da^n ( Bockh, Corp. Inscript 
1 ). *246 and 2214.) The education of hoys up to 
the age of sixteen was divided into the three jiarts : 
iiientiomul above, so tliat gymnastics formed only 
one of them ; but during the period from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth }'ear the instruction 
in grammar and music seems to have ceased, and 
g\nmasticvs were exclusively pursued. In tlie time 
ol Plato the salutary regulations of Solon appear 
to have been no longer obscivod, and we fiml jier- 
sons of all ages visiting the gymnasia. (Plat. iJe 
Ji'ep. V, p, 4.02 ; Xeii. Sj/nipos. ii. IB.) Atiiens now 
possessed a number of smaller gyninasia, vv hicli are 
soiiH'times called palac.strae, iu wliieh persons of all 
ages used to assmnble, and in which ('veii the 
i'l('rma(‘a, weie celebiatcd hy the boys, while for- 
meily this solemnity had lieen ki'pt only In the 
gnuit gvmit.osia, and to the e.xclusion of ail adults, 
(idat.* A//.S. p. 20().) I'liese changes, and the laxi- 
tiub' in tin* superinicndeiico ol these public places, 
caused the gymnasia to diller very little iVoiii th..i 
schools of th(' atdiletae ; and it is jicrhaps partly 
owing to this eirciimstaiice that writer.s of thus and 
subseipient liuiea use the words gynitia.sinin and 
p.ilaestra indiscriinuuUel}’'. (Becker, C%ari/iks\ ^X)L 
1. p. Bil.) 

Man it'd as well as unmarried worai'ii were, at 
Athens, and in all the Ionian states^ excluded from 
the gymnasia ; but at Sparta, and in some other 
Doric statc.s, maidens, dressed in the short 
were not only admitted as spectators, but also took 
])art ill the exercises of the youths. Married 
W(nnen, however, did not frcrpient the gymnasia. 
(Plat. De fjp. vii. p. BOG.) 

Ib'spectuig the superinb'iidcncc and odmiiiisfra- 
tion ol tlu' gynmnsia at Athens, we know that 
Ir'olon in his iegislation thought them worthy of 
great attention ; and the iran.sgre.ssxon of some of 
Ins laws ridating to the gymnasia was piini.shed 
wi th death. 1 1 is laws mention a magistrate, called 
theGjnnnaHiarch (yvppaiTtaf>xos or yvpvaa-idpxV^) 
who was entnisled witli the whole management 
rtf the gymnasia, and with every thing connected 
therew itii. Ills olfico was one of the regular litur- 
gle.s like the choregla and trierachy (Isaous, IM 
her, p, 154), and xvas attended with 
considerable e.xpense. lie had to maintain and 
]iay tlie persmi.s who were preparing theinscdves for 
the games and contests in the public festivals, to 
provitle them with oil, and perhaps with the 
wrestler.H’ dust. It also devolved upon him to 
adorn the gymnasiiiin or the place where the agones 
took place. {Km, Jk. I(ep. Athen, i 13.) The 
gynmasiarch was a real magistrate, and invested 
with a kind of jurisdiction over all those who fre- 
(pientt'd or were connected with the gymiumia ; 
and his power seems even to have extended lay ond 
the gymnasia, for Plutarch {Atmilor. c. D, ^c.) 
HtiiU's tiuit he watched and controlled the conduct 
of the ephebi in genera.!. Ho had also the power 
(o remove from tlie gymnasia teachers, j)hil().H(iphers, 
and sophistH, wlienever he conceived that tlu‘y 
<‘X<'rci,sed an injurious inlliienco upon the young. 
(Ae.schim c. ThkareJi,) Anotlu'r part of Iris duties 
was to conduct the solcimi games at certtihi great 
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festivals, c'.spocially tlie torch -race (Aa/.i7ro;oi/c|;opta), 
for whit It Ito st'lected the most distinguished ainoiig 
the cpliehi of the gvnniuibia. The miiiilier of gyiu- 
na.sninhs was, according to LIhaniiis on Demos- 
thenes (c. ISluL p. .510) ten, one from every trilic. 
(Compare Deino&th. c. Philip, p, .50, e. BovA. p. 
906 ; Isaeiis, £>e Men eel. c. 42.) They seem to 
have undei taken their official duties in tunes, but 
in what manner is unknown. Among the external 
distinctions of a gymnasiarch, w'cre a piirjilc cloak 
and white shoes. (Pint. Anton. 33.) In early 
times the office of gymnasiarch lasted for a year, 
but iiiuh r tbe Roman emperors we find that some- 
times they held it only for a month, so that there 
were 1 2 or 1 3 gyinnasiarchs in one v I'ar. I'liis office 
seems to have liccii considered so giixit an honour, 
that even lUmiaii geiK'rals and empeiors vvere am- 
bitious to hold it. Other Greek tow iis, like Athens, 
had their owm g> nniasiaieh.s, but wx' do not know 
whetlu'i, or to wliat extent tlunr duties dillered 
from the Athenian gyiimasiarehs. InCyienc the 
oilit’c was sometimes held by wxma'ii. (Krause, 
(^ijniiidsUk iiml Aponislik d. llel/enen., y>. 1 75, Ac.) 

Another olFiee which was fornn'ily ladit'Vi'd to 
be coiniected with the snjierinti'udeiice of the gym- 
nasia, i.s that of Xystarcbu.s i^y(ndpx^)'i)^ Ihd it 
Ls not nientioned previous to the time of the Ho- 
ina 11 emperors, rnid then only in Italy and Crete. 
Krause (/6. p. 2(1.5, Ac.) has shown that this ofiicc 
had nothing to do with tlie gymnnbia properly .so 
called, blit was only connected with the feclmok of 
the atldetae. 

An. office winch is likewise not nnmtioucd before 
tlie time of the Roman <'inperors, Init was neverthe- 
less decidedly connected with the gymnasia, is that 
of Cosmetea. Ih* iiad to arrange certain ganie.s, to 
register the names and keep the lists of the ephebi, 
and to maintain order and diKciplim^ among them. 
He was a.ssistc'd^by an Antico«mcte.s and tvvo lly- 
pocosmetae. (Kraiwc, /5. p. 21 1, Ac.) 

An office of very great importance, in an educa* 
lioiial point of view, was that of the Sophronistue 
(a-catliporlcrrai). Their province wxia to inspire the 
youths with a love of and to protect 

this virtue against all injurious influences. In early 
times their number at Athens wan fen, one from 
every trilm, with a salary of one drachma per day. 
{Elpmot Mttp, s, u) Their duty not only re- 
quired them to be present at all tfio games of the 
ephebi, but to watch and correct their eonduet 
wherever they might meet them, both within and 
without tlie gymnasium. At the time of the ('in- 
por&r Marcus Aurelius only six Sophronlbim*, as- 
sisted by as many Ifypo.sophronibtae, are meutioiievb 
(Krau.se, Jh. p. 214, &c.) 

The instructions in the gymnasia w(*re given liy 
the Gymnastac (yvfjLvaiTrai) and the i’aedotribae 
(TraiBorpiSal) ; at a inter pi'riod llypopuedotribae 
were added. The Raedotrihi'H was rt'quin'd to 
poH,se.s.s a knowledge of all the various I'xereises 
which W('re pmfornu'd in th<^ gymnasia ; tlu? Gym- 
nastes was the practical teachm*, and was expected 
to know till' pliyKiologiea! idlects and mllueuces 
on the comstilutioii of the youths, and therefore 
aasigiu'd to each of them those exercises which he 
thought most suitahle. (Galen. Be Valet, tumil il 
ffi U ; Aristot. viii. 3. 2.) I'liese teaehKs 
were usually nthletae, who had left their prolbs- 
Rion, or could not succeed in it , (AdiM* ih 
G ; Gakm, /. o. ii. 3, Ac.) y''i;q 

The tmoiutiiig of the , bodies of dhe y'ouths, and 

I* f‘ 3 
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strewing tliem with dust, before they commonc''d 
their exercises, as well as the regulation of thou 
diet, was the duty of the aliptae. [Alipt-vk] 
These men sometimes also acted as surgeons or 
teachers. (Plut. Dmi. c, 1.) Galcii {1. c. ii. H) 
mentions among the gymnastic teachers, a (r<pai- 
pLO-^tfcSs, or teacher of the \arioiis games at ball ; 
and it is not iinprohablc that in some cases parti- 
cular games may have been taught by separate 
persons. 

The games and exercises which wore performed 
in the gymnasia seem, on the whole, to have been 
the same throughout Greece. Among the Dorians, 
however, they were: regarded chiefly as institutions 
for hardening the body and for military training ; 
among the Ionian s, and especially the Athenians, 
they iiad an additional and higher object, namely, 
to give to the body and its movements grace and 
beauty, and to make it the basis of a healthy and 
souml mind. But among all the different tribes of 
the Greeks the exercises which were carried on in 
a Greek gymnasium were eitiicr mere games, or 
the more important exercises which the gymnasia 
had in common with the puhlic agones in the great 
festivals. 

Among the former we may mention, L The ball 
((T<l)aipifns, (rcpaipofxaxici^ &c.), which was in uni- 
versal favour with the Greeks, and was here, as at 
Home, played in a variety of ways, as apjieais from 
the words iTriasevoos^ (pamvda. or apTracr- 

&c. (Flat. Ue Legg. vii. p. 797 ; compare 
Groiiov, ad Plaid. CarciiL ii. 3. 17, and Becker, 
i, p, 270.) Every gymnasium contained 
one large room for the purpose of playing at hall in 
it ((TflHupidrijpioy), 2. naffeip ikicvcrrlvBa^ SteA- 
KU(rTipSa, or Bid was a game m which one 

l)Dy, liolding one end of a rope, tried to pull the 
boy who held its other end, across a line marked 
l}elw(*cn them on the ground. 3. The top 

(irp6€LKos), which was as common 
an amusement with Greek boys as in our own 
clays. 4. The TrepraAiflos, which was a game with five 
stones, which were thrown up from the upper ^part 
of the hand and cauglit in the palm. B. 2/ca?r^pSa, 
whicli was a game in winch a rope was drawn 
through the upper part of a tree or a post. Two 
boys, one on each side of the post, turning their 
hacks towards one another, took hold of the ends 
of the rope and tried to pull each other up. This 
sport was also one of the amiiscmonis at the Attic 
Dionysia. (Hesych. 5. u.) These few games will 
suffice to show the character of the gymnastic 
sports. 

The more important games, simh as running 
(5pd/tos), throwing of the Slcr/cos and the &K(ay^ 
jumping and leaping (SApa, with and without 
aAriipey), wrestling (-n-cxAij), boxing the 

pancratium (Traryiwdrioy\ kafmaBrjipo- 

pfa, dancing (dpxwts), &a, are described iu sepa- 
rate articles. 

A gymnasium was, as Yitmvius observes, not a 
Koroan institution, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(AnL Mom. vii. 70 — 72), expressly states that the 
whole dywpKrvmii of the Romans, though it was 
practised at an early period in the Ludi Maximi, 
was introduced among the Romans from Greece. 
Their attention, however, to developing and 
strengthening the body by exorcises was consider- 
a])lo, though only for military purposes. The re- 
gular training of boys in the Greek gymnastics was 
foreign to iiomaii manners, and even hold iu cou- 
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t.mipt. (Plat. Qmost. Rom. 40.) Towards the on.l 
of the lepiiblic many wealthy Romans, who had 
ac(|uiied a taste for Greek mannerR, used to attach 
to their villas small places for bodily exercise, 
sometimes called gymnasia, sometimes palaestrae, 
and to adorn them with beautiful works of art. 

( Cic. ad Aft. i. 4, c. Verr. iii. 5.) The emperor 
Nero was the first who Irailt a public gymnasium 
at Rome (Sucton. Nor. 12) ; anotlier was erected by 
Cominodiis. (Herod, i. 12. 4.) But although these 
institutions were intended to introduce Gret'k 
gymnastics among the Romans, yet they never 
gained any great importance, as the magnificent 
thermae, amphitheatres, and other colossal build- 
ings had always greater charms for the Romans 
tlian the gymnasia. 

For a fuller account of this important subject, 
which has been necessarily treated with brevity iu 
this article, the reader is referred to Hieronymus 
Mcrcurialis, De A rto Ggmnastica, Libn vi. 1 st cd. 
Venice, 1573, 4th ibid. IGOl ; Burette, Ilisioiro 
des Athletes.^ in the Mdm. de FA cad. des Inscript, 

1 . 3 ; G. Lobker, Die Gymnaslik der Helleneu, Mim- 
stcr, 1 835 ; Wachsmuth, Ilellen. Alterth. vol. ii. 
p. 344, dec. 2d, edit. ; Muller, Dor. iv. 5. § 4, &c ; 
Becker, GaUuSf vol. i. p. 270, tkc. ; Churikles^ vol. i. 
pp. 309 — 345 ; and. especially J. 11. Krause, Die 
Gymnastik imd Agoimtik der fleUeiien., Leip/ug, 
1841 ; Olympia., Wien, 1838 ; Die Pytkkn., Ab- 
mroi &c, Leipzig, 1841. The histories of edu- 
cation among the ancients, such as those of IIocli- 
heiiner, Schwarz, Cramer, and others, likewise con- 
tain much useful information on the subject. [L. S.J 

Tke Relation of OymnaUics to the Medical Art. — 
The games of the Greeks had an immediate influ- 
ence upon the art of healing, because they consi- 
dered gymnastics to be almost as necessary fur the 
preservation of health, as medicine is for the euro 
of diseases, (Hippocrates, De Mods in Homme., vol. 
ii. p. i38,ed. Kiilm ; Timaeus Locrensis, De Animn 
Mmdi.^ p. 564, in Gale'^s Opim. Alythol.) It was 
for this reason that the gymnasia were dedicated 
to Apollo, the god of pliysicians. (Plut. Symp. viii. 
4. § 4.) The directors of these establishments, as 
well as the persons employed under their orders, 
tlic bathers or aliptae, passed for physicians, and 
were called so, on account of the .skill which long 
experience had given them. The directors, called 
TcakaLcfTpotpiikams, regulated the diet of the 
young men brought up in the gymnasia ; the 
sub-directors or Gymnmlae., prescribed for their 
diHea.ses (Plat, de Leg. xi. p. .916) ; and the inferiors 
or bathers, alipta<;, iatrahptac, practised blood- 
letting, administered clysters, and dressed wouiid.s, 
ulcers, and fractures, (Plat. De Leg. iv. p. 72(1 ; 
Colsus, de Medic, i. 1 ; Plin. ii. N. xxix. 2.) 
Two of these directors, Iccus, of Tarcutum, and 
Jlerodicns, of Belymbria, a town of Thrace, de- 
serve particular notice for liaving contributed to 
unite more closely medicine and gymnastics. Iccus, 
who appears to have lived before ilerodicus {Olymp. 
Ixxvii. Btephan. Byzant. s. v. Tapdr, p. 6.93 ; com- 
pare Pans. vi. 10. § 2), gave bis chief attention 
to correcting the diet of the wrestlers, and to ac- 
customing them to greater moderatioii and abstemi- 
ousness, of which virtues ho was himself a perfect 
model, (Plat, de Leg. viii. p. 840 ; Aclian, Par. 
Uisi, xL B ; Id. Hist. AnhmL vi. ],) Iffato con- 
siders him, aa well as Ilerodicus, to have been one 
of the inventors of medical gynmasties. (Plat 
Protagor. § 20. p. 316* j Lucian, De Oomorik LMsL 
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§ 35. p. 62C.) Herodicus, who is somctiraes called 
Prodicns (Piin. IL N. xxix. 2), lived at Athens 
a short time before the Pelopoiincsian war. Plato 
sa^^s that he was not only a sophist (Plat. 
Proiag I c.), bat also a master of the gymnasium 
(Id. hep. ill. p. 40G}, and iihysiciaii (Id. Oorcj. 

§ 2 . p. 448), and in fact he united in his own 
person these three (tnalitics. He was troubled, 
says the .same author, with very weak health, 
and tried if gymnastic exercises would not help 
to improve it ; and having perfectly succeeded, 
he imparted his method to others. Before him 
medical dietetics had hecn eritiiely neglected, espe- 
cially hy the Asclepiadae. (Id. Re,]K lii. p. 40 (i.) 
If Plato’s account may he taken literally (Id. 
Fhaedr. p. 228), he much abused tlie exercise of 
gymnastics, as ho recommended his patients to 
walk from Athens to Megara and to reluni as 
soon as they had reached the walls of the latter 
town.^ The author of the sixth book JM JMoth, 
Vu/yur. (Ilippocr. Fpldcni. vi. c. 3. vol. lii. 
p. 5. GO) agrees with Plato : Herodicus,” says 

he, caused people, attacked with fever, to die 
fiom walking and too liard exercise, and many 
of his patients sulfered much from dry ruhlniig.” 
A short time after we fiud,^hays Fuller {Mcdi- 
ru/fu O^mudbdea, &c. Lend. 1718, 8 vo), that Hip- j 
pocrates (De llcL Hat. iii. vol L p. 7 lb*), with 
some sort of glory, assumes to liiinself the ho- 
nour of bringing that method to a perfection, so 
as to he able to distinguish Trtkepou rh nriov 
KpuTGCL robs- ttSuovs, ^ OL trSyoi rb, (rm'a, ^ 
fmrpim Ixei irpbs ^KKriXa^ as he expresses it. 
Pursuant to this, we find him in several places of 
his works recommending several sorts of exercises 
upon proper occasions ; as lirst, friction or chafing, 
tbecflects of which he explains {IM Viet. Hat. ii. 
]), 701), and tolls us, that in some cases it will 
firing down the hloatcdness of the solid parts, in 
others it will incam and cause an increase^ of 
flesh, and make the part thrive. He advises 
{KM. p. 700) walking, of which they had two 
sorts, their round and straight courses. He gives 
his ojiinion {KM. p. 781 ) of the ^Avamvnfxara.^ or 
jireparatory exercises, which served to wann and 
lit the wrestlers for the more vehement ones. In 
some cases he advises the IlaMj, or common wrest- 
ling («5H.), and tlie *A/cpoxe^p^ or wrestling by the 
hands only, without coming close, and also tho 
KdopvfCQpaxia^ or the exercise of the Corycus, or 
the hanging ball (see Antyllus, apud Mcrciir, d$, 
Jrte (Jpnm, p. 123) ; the Xeipoj'Ojufa, a sort of dex- 
terous and regular motion of tho hands, and upper 
parts of the body, something after a military man- 
ner ; the "AXlpBrjcis^ or rolling in sand ; and once 
{KM. p. 700) we find mentioned, with some ap- 
probation, the ’'ErTHpoi "'ivrTroi, HKpd Indefmitl., by 
which is probably meant galloping long cotu’ses in 
tlie open held. 

As for Galen, ho follows Hippocrates in this, as 
closely as in other things, and declares his opinion 
of the benefit of exercises in several places ; his 
second book “ Be Sanitate Tuenda,” is wholly 
upon tho use of tho bItujUj or the advantage of 


* Tho distance from Athens to Megara was 2 1 0 
stadia, as we learn from Procopius. {ShiL Vand. 
i. 1.) Dion Chrysostom calls it a day’s journey. 
[OrnL vi.) Modern travellers reckon eight iionrs. 
(Dodwcll, Cto. 7b«r, vol ii, p, 177.)’’ Cramer, 
Ann. CfVeetv, voLil sect. 13, p. 430, 
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reg^ilar chafing: he has written a little tract, 
Ilepl TOO Sia Mifcp^s ;S</>atpas Tv^vaffiou., wliere- 
in he recommends an exercise, by wbicli the 
body and mind are botli at the same time 
affected. In his discourse to Tbra.sybulus, nd- 
T€poy ^larpifc^s ^ TvpLvacfriKijs tcrri rh 'Tjuivoy.^ 
he inveighs against the athletic and other violent 
practices of the but approves of tho 

more moderate exercises, as subservient to tho 
ends of a physician, and conscc|uently part of tliat 
art. The other Greek writers express a similar 
opinion ; and the sense of most of them in tins 
matter is collected in Oribasius's “* Collecta Modi- 
ciiialia.” Ill those remains which are preserved 
of the writings of Antyllus, we read of some sort.s 
of exercises that arc not inenlioncd liy Galen or 
any former author ; among the rest the Crlcilusia 
as the translators by mistake call it, instc-ad of 
( ^ncoKlada. This, as it had for many ages been 
disused, htercuualis him&cll wh() bad made tho 
most iudicious inquiries into this subject {De Arte, 
Cipniuasitca.) 4to. Annstel 1G72), does not pnUeiid 
to explain ; and I believe, says Freind {IIM o/" 
vol. i.), though we ha\c the desenjttion of 
it s(‘t down in Oribasins (Dali. Medte. vi. 2(>), k 
will be hard to form any id<‘a (d what it was. 

The ancimit pli 3 ''siciaus relied imicli on (‘xerri.e 
in the cure of the dropsy (compare II or. Dptst. i, 
2,34. Si Holes samis, enrres hydropicuM 
whereas we almost totally neglect it. (Alexander 
Tral lianas, De Afedie, ix. 3. p. 524, e<l Basil) 
Hippocrates {/Je internis Aithiitm, sect, 28. vol 
ii. p. 518) prescribes for one that has a dimp.sy 
raXanrdipLai, or /h/5/«///r/-c./rrcAc,s', and be inaki's 
use of the .same word in his Fpldenncs, and alnsost 
always when he Hp(‘akH of tlie regimen of a dropsi- 
cal p<‘rhmi, implying, that though it bo a lafjour 
for such people to move, yet they must uiidiTgo 
it ; and this is so much the seiwe of Hippocrates, 
that Spun has collected it into one of tlie new Apho- 
risms, Wfhich he lias drawn out of his w<n'k». (Jelstw 
says of this ease {J)c AHdk. iii. 21. p. 152, <‘d. Ar- 
gent), ‘'‘^Concutieud nm miilta gestatiom* corpus eht.” 
'idle Homans placed great reliance upon exercise 
for the cure of diseaw^s 5 and Asclepindes, who 
lived in the time of Fompiy the (ir<*at, brought 
this mode of treatment into gn‘at ivMpiest. Ilo 
called exercises the common aids of phiiU(\ and 
wrote a treatis <5 on the subject, wliich is mentioned 
by Celsus in his chapter ‘*i)e Frictlune ” {De, 
Medio, ii. 14. p.82), but the book isioht. He carried 
these notions so far, that ho invemted tlie Acvti 
Pmsiles (Plin. //. N. xxvi. 8 ) or hanging Iseds, 
that thc'sick might be roidced to sh'iqi ; which tt>ok 
so much at that time, that llo’y canu'ai'terw'arflH to be 
made of silver, and were a great part of the luxury 
of that people ; he had m many partimdar ways to 
make physic agreenbie, and was Hotoxquihlte in the 
invention of exercises to supply the place of iiiedi- 
cine, tliat perliups no man in any age ever had the 
happiness to obtain so gcm'nd an applaiwe ; and 
Idiny says {Kdd.v,.7} by these nieaim he made him- 
self the delight of mankiml About this time the Eo- 
man physicians sent tludr consumptire fmtients to 
Alexandria, and with very good success, as we fiml 
by both tho Plinys ; this was done partly for the 
change of nir, but chiefly for the safciuif tb® exer- 
cise by the motion of tlio ship j nod thwefore Celsus 
says {D& Medw. ill 22. p. 81 Fhthlifs 

est, opus cst bnga tiavlgatiane iJSfd a Ifttlo after 

be makes Vokmdmi and N'<m$U be two of the 
i» 4 
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chief remedies. As for the other more common 
exercises, they were daily practised, as is nrmifest 
fiom Celsus, Caelius Aureliaims, Theodorns Piisci- 
anus, and the rest of the Latin physicians. And me 
do not want instances of cures wrought hy tliese 
means. Suetonius {Chbr/. c. 3) tells us that Ger- 
manicus was cured of a “ criirum giacilitas,” as he 
expresses it (hy which he probably means A /ro- 
/%), hy riding ; and Plutarch, in his life of Cicero, 
gives us an account of liis weakness, and that he re* 
covered his health by travelling, and excessive dili- 
gence in rubbing and chafing his body. (Compare 
Cic. Bmt, c. 01.) Pliny {11. N. xxxi. 33) tells 
ns Annaciis Gallio, who had been consul, was cured 
of a consumption liy a seaY03mge ; and Galen givv S 
ns such accounts of the good elfects of jiarticular 
exercise's, and they were practised so miiversally 
hy all classes, that it cannot he supposed but the^" 
niust have ]»cen able to ])roduce great and good 
elfects. lIowev('r, from an attentive perusal of 
wliat wc find on tins .subject in the cla.ssicai au- 
thors, the reader can hardly fail of being convinced 
that the ancients esteemed gymnastics too highly, 
just as the moderns too much neglect them ; and 
that in tliis, as in many otlu'r matters, hotli in 
medicine and philosophy, truth lies lietween the 
tY'o extremes. [W. A. G,] 

G YMNASTES. rGriuNAsinM, p. .581, h.J 
GYMNE'STInr GYMNEG’KS {yvfMVi^a-ioi^or 
yvfXPwes)^ were a clas.s of l)oiid-slavc.s at Argos, 
who may ho compared with the Helots at Sparta. 
(Steph. ByK, s. r. Xfov: Pollux, iii. 83.) Tlieir 
name shows that they attended their mastens on 
military service in tno capacity of liglit-anned 
troops. Muller {Dor. iii. 4. § 2) reinark.s that it 
is to these gyinnesii that the account of Ilerodotu.s 
(vi. 83) refers, that GOOD of the citizens of Argo.s 
having been slain in battle by Clcomcnes, king (»f 
Sparta (Id. vii. 148), the slaves got the govin’u- 
ment into their own hamls, and n'taiiu'd po.ssi'ssion 
of it until the sons of those who had fallen had 
grown to manhood, Afterward-s, when the young 
citizens had grown up, the slaves were compelled 
liy them to retire to Tiryn.% and then afb'r a long 
war, as it appt'ars, were either driven from the 
territory, or again .subdued. 

GYMNOPAJ'l'DIA (yvixpovaidla)., the festi- 
val of ‘‘ naked youths,” was celebrated at Sparta 
every jmar in liononr of Apollo Pyfcliaftus> Artemis, 
and Lcto. The statues of these dcitie,s stood in a 
part of the Agora called xopds, and it was around 
these statues that, at the gymuopaedia, Spartan 
youths performed their choruses and dances in 
honour of Apollo, (Pans. iii. 11. § 7.) The festival 
lasted for several, perhaps for ten, days, and on 
the last day men also performed choruses and 
dances in the theatre ; and during these gymnastic 
exhibitions they sang the songs of Thaletas and 
Aleman, and the paeans of J>ionysodotus. The 
leader of the chorus (wpocrrdTTjy Or xop07fOi<iv) I 
xvote a kind of chaplet, called trr4<i)apoi hvp$ariKol, 
in commemoration of the victory of the Spartans 
at ThyTca. This event seems to have been closely 
connected with tlie gymnopaedui, for those Spartans 
who had fallen on that occasion were always 
praised in songs at this festival. (Athen. xv. 
p. 678 ; Flat. J(fmL 29 ; Xen. Tlellem vi 4, § 16 j 
Hesych. Suid. BJtym. Mag. and Timacus, Glossar. 
s. iK rv/iPoraiSta.) The boys in their dances per- 
formed such rbythmieal movements as resembled 
the exercises of* the palaestra and the pancration, 
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and also imitated the wildgcsture.? of the worbliip of 
Dionj’-su.s. (Athen. xiv. p. 631.) Muller (/hU of (Jr. 
Lit. vol. i. p. 161) suppo.ses, with great prohabihfv, 
that the dances of the gymnopat'dia partly con.sist- 
cd of mimic representation.s, as the estahli.shinent 
of the dances and musical cntertairimeuts at this 
festi-val was ascribed to the musicians, at the lund 
of whom was Thaletas. (Pint, dc Mus. c. .8.) I'he 
whole season of the gjunnopaedia, during which 
Sparta was visited hy great numbers of *strang{'i.s, 
was one of gnat merriment and rejoicings (Xeiu 
Memor. i. 2. § 61 ; Pint. Jf/rsif. 29 ; Pollux, iv. 
14. 104), and old haciielors alone scorn to have 
been excluded from the fe.stivities, (Osaiiu, de 
Coehbiim upud Veterca Pnpuhs (hfiditiona (\>m- 
mentiit. p. 7, &c.) The introduction of the gynmo- 
paedia, wiiich .subsequently became of such import- 
ance as an institution for gymnastic and orclu'stic 
perfonnaiicc.s, and for tlie cultivation of the poi'tic 
and mii.sical arts at S})nrta, is generally assigned to 
the year 663 B. c. (Compare Metirsius, Orcl/cstni, 
p. 12, &c. ; Cvcmci\ CommentaL Herod, i. p 230 ; 
jMiillcr, Dor. volii. p. 3.50, tkc.) [h. S ] 

GYNAECOISiPTIS. [1 )om(t«, pp. 423— 
12.5.1 

GY,aNAECO'NOMI or GYNAECOCOSMI 
{yvuaucovSfjiOL or yvv(xuioic6(riioi\ were magistrates 
at Alliens, wlio supenntendecl the conduct of Athe- 
nian women. (Pollux, viii. 112.) We know little 
of the dutie.s of lh<‘se officers, and even the time 
vvlien they were instituted is not quite certain. 
Bdckh {de Philocli. p. 21) has endeavoumd to 
.sliow that th<*y did not exist until the time of De- 
metrius Phalcrens, whori'as, according to others, 
they were in.stitnted by Solon, whose regulations 
couei'rning the female sex certainly rendered some 
special officers necessary for their maintenance. 
(Pint, Sol. 23 ; comp. Thirl wall, iHsL q/‘ Greece^ 
vol. ii. p. 5(.) Their name is also mentioned hy 
Aihstotle {Pol iv. 12. p. 144, and vi. 5. p. 21 L 
ed. G(ittling) as something which he supposes 
to ho well known to his readers. These circum- 
stanc(‘8 induce us to think that the ywamopdinai^ 
as the superintendents of the conduct of women, 
existed ever since the time of Solon, hut that their 
power was afterwards extended in such a manner 
that they became a kind of police for the purpose 
of preventing any exceisscs or indecencies, whether 
committed by men or by women. (See the Fragm. 
of Timoclcs and hleiiander, r/71. A/fAc/n vl p. 24.5, 
where a icaivhs pSpos is mentioned as the source 
from which they derived their increased power ; 
compare Pint. Sol 21. infm.) In their first and 
original capacitj', therefore, they had to st'C that 
the regulations concerning the conduct of Athe- 
nian women wc're observed, and to punish any 
transgression.s of tliem (Ilarpoerat. s. v.‘^Ori xtAfav : 
Ilesych. s. v. XlKdrapos) ; in the latter capacity 
they seem to have acted as ministers of the areo- 
pngus, and a,s such bad to take care that decency 
and moderation were observed in private as w(*l] 
as in public. Hence they superintended even the 
meetings of friends in their private houses, e. //. at 
weddings, and on other festive occasionB. (Philoch. 
ap. AHm. vi. p. 245.) Meetings of tliis kind were 
not allowed to consist of more than thirty persons, 
and the yvpam 0 p 6 fioi Imd the right to enter any 
house and send away all the guests above that 
number j and that they might he able, previous to 
entering a house, to form an estimate of the num- 
ber of persons assembled in it, the cooks who were 
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engaged for tlie occasion had to give in their names 
to the yvvaiKoifoiJLoi. (Athen. 1. c.) They had 
also to punish those men who showed tlicir elVe- 
luiiiate character hy frantic or immoderate wailing 
at their own or other persons’ misfortunes. (Pint 
/. c.) The nunihcr of these officers is unlcnown, 
Meier {AU. Froc. p. 07) thinks that they were 
appointed by lot ; but Hermann {Fold. Ant, 
§ 150. n. 5), referring to Menander {Fhet. de 
Enmm, p. 105, ed. Ileerem), reckons them among 
those officers who were elected. [L. S.j 


II. 

IIABE'NAE (jivicC) were, generally speaking, 
leathern thongs, hy means of wliicli things were 
h(>ld and managed. Hence the word was in par- 
ticular applied — l.To the reins by means of wliich 
liorscs ■were guided <'uirl managi'd. (Viig. Ac7i. x. 
57<i, xi. ()70, 7G5, xii. 0*27.) 'i’he habenae wi re, 
as with ns, fixed to tln^ hit or liridle ( JnfK'Uun)'). 
2. To tin' thongs attached to a lance, hy whicii it 
was held and wn'lded. (Lucan. \i. 221.) fEtan- 
jiare Hasta, p. 558, a.] 8. To the thong which was 
formed into a sling, by numis of which stones were 
thrown. (Lucan, iii. 710 ; Valer. Flacc. v. GOh.) 
fEuNDA.] 4. To thongs hy meana of which the 
sandals were fastened to the feet (G('llius,xni. 
21. 4.) i^’rom this passage it is also dear that the 
habenae in this case were not always made of 
leather, but of strings or chorda, whence Oellius 
calls them tereies hahenm, 5. O’o the thongs formed 
into a scourge with wliich young slaves were clias- 
tised. (Ilorat. ii. 2. 15.) The commenta- 

tors on this pasaagi*, indeed, differ about the meaning 
of habenae ; but if we consider the expressions of 
TJlpiaii (J)ig. ‘20, tit. 5. s. 88), wqmbcres send 
ivrrcn iuntum sohntt et ladmia vcf fentJa aiedi,, it is 
dear that the hahena is the scourge itself. (Comp. 
Ov. fir mid. ix. 81 ; Virg. Ae/i. vii. 880.) [L. 8.J 
HABITAH’IO. [SmiviTUTEs.] 

IIAKRLIS. [Heiieh.] 

IIALIA (aKU), [AwmA.1 
IIAT.MA (aA|Ua). [I’entatiilon.] 
nAl4(BA (aAwa). (Ahm.] 

IlALTETiEh) (aXrrjpts) were certain masses 
of stone or metal, which were used in the gymnastic 



exercises of the Oreeks and Romans. Persons 
who pmetised leaping often performed th<dr exer- 
cises with hal teres in both hands ; but they were 
also frcc|iicnily used ttK'rely to oxorciso the body 
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in somewhat the same mriiner as our dundi-bdls. 
(Martial, .xiv. 4,0, vii. 67. 6 ; Pollux, lu. 155, x. 
154 ; grai'Giy masme, Juv, ■\ii. 421 ; Si'iicc. Ep, 15, 
56.) Pausanias (v. 2(). § 8, v. 27. § 8, vi. 8. § 4) 
speaks of certain statues of athletes who were re- 
presented with hai teres. They appear to have 
been made of various forms and sizes. O’ho ])rc- 
ceding woodcut is taken from Tassii', 

See. pi. 46, No. 7078. (Mercunalis, iJe Aria 
Gynmadica^ ii. 12 ; Becker, Gallns, vol. i. p, 277 ; 
Krause, Oynmastik und Ayonhtik cier IlcUeue/i, 
vol. i. p. 895.) 

IIAMAXA (aycLla). [IIaemamaxa ; PLAtxs- 

TUrTM.'l 

IIAMAXO'PODES (a,ua|o7rdSes), in Latin, 
ARBUSCULAE, appear to have been cylindrical 
])ieccs of wood, placed vertically, and with a socket 
cut m the lower end, to reci'ivc the uptight pivot 
fixed above a wheel or above the iiiiddh' of tlie 
axis oi a pair of v.heds, wdiich could thus turn 
honzonlally in every diiection. One use of thi.s 
sort of .socket was to unite tlui axis of the fore- 
ndie<‘ls of a chariot to the Inidy (Pollux, i. 144, 
‘258 , llesydi. x. v. a/iai^iVooc-s ) ; aiiotlu-r use (4 jt 
was to attach the wheels of a testiido to. the fraiiung 
in such a inainier, that tlic niaehim* might (*asily 
be moved in any directimi : in fact, the ((I'hiisnthi, 
and tile wheel tc^gether lonned a castor or luiivers'ai 
joint. (Vitiuv. X. 20. s. 14. § I, ed. Selnieid.) 
New'ton (tid lor.) .Mipj»o<f‘a tlia!, for llie Inttm* pur- 
po.s(‘, a Kiiig](‘ pi(‘e(‘ of timber wouhl he both dainsy 
and insufficient, and that tin* urhuhcdn mast linve 
been a sort of framing. (Sec his fmure. No. 
114.) ^ 'iP.S.l 

JfABMA (S.pya). fOtnuiTTs ; Haumamaxa.I 
HARMAMAXA (dp/^dyafa) is evidently com- 
pounded of dp/^a, a generid term, including, not 
only the Latin CrfRiii/H, Imt other (hvseriptions of 
carriages for persons ; and a^ua^a, which mi'ant a 
cart, having commonly four wln'elfl, and ‘tih<*d to 
carry loads or burthens as well as (nn’KOiiH. (He.s. 
()}). ct /Ji<!.% 0.9*2 ; Horn. //. vii. 4 20, xxiv’'. 782.) 
Idio harinama.xa was a carriag<? for persoriH, In its 
construction very similar to th(‘ CAUrKXTi'rM, being 
covered overhead and inclosed -with curtains (Dim!, 
.xi. 56; Charito, v. 2, 8), so as to be used at night 
as well as by day (Xen. (*ymy, iv^ 2. § 15) ; inti 
it was in general larger, ofhm drawn by four liorhos, 
or other suitable <puidrnp(‘dK, and attired with 
ornaments more splendid, luxurious, and expen- 
sive, and in the Oriental style, (Riod. .xvii. 85 ; 
Arintoph. Arlinr, 7t).) It oceupied among the, 
Pm’sians (Max. Tyr. 84) the sam<‘ place whieli the 
carpentum did among the Romans, being lined, 
eK|H*emlly upon .state oeea.sions, for the convevance 
of women and cldldren, ormnuiefis, and of the sons 
of the king with their lutorH. (Herod, vii, 88, ix. 
7G; Xcm. ( [i/mp. iii. 1.^8, iv. 8. § 1, vi. 4, i 1 ; 
Q. Curt. iii. 8, § 28.) Also, ns persons might lie 
in it at length, and it was made; u« coiiimodious im 
possible, it was tmcul by the kings of Ib'rKia, and 
by men of high rmik in travelling by night, or in 
any other cu'cijunsltnumg when they wished to erm- 
suit their ease and their pleasura. (Herod, vii 41 
Xem Cyrup. Ill }. § 4t).) 

The Ijody of Alexambr the Croat was tmns 
ported from Babylon to Alexandria in a mttgnift" 
cent barnuimaxa, the constnictiori of which occupkid 
two years, and the description ol which, wiibita 
paintings and ornaments » gol4i rilvCryand ivory 
employed the pan of ' moro thou one historian* 
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( Diod. xviii. 2G — 28 ; Atlien. v, p. 20 G, e ; Aelian, 
F.//.xilGi.) 

Tlie liaxmamaxa %vas occasionally used by the 
ladies of Greece. A pric'siess of Diana is repre- 
sented as riding- in one -wlucli is dra-mi by two 
white cows (Ileliod. Aetlu in. p. 133, ed. Com- 
inelini), and the coins of Ephesus show, that tins 
carriage, pr(;bably containing also sjanhols of the 
attributes ami worshij) of Diana, added to the 
srilendonr of the religious processions in that 
city. ^ [X Y.] 

IIATIMOSTAE (from to fit or join to- 

gether) was the name of the governors wliom the 
Xacedaemnuians, after the Peloponnesian war, sent 
into their subject or congiiered towns, partly to 
keep them in subnnssion, and partly to abolish the 
dmnocratical form of goYerrnneut, and establish in 
its stead one siniihir to their own. (Diod. Sic. 
xiv. 10 ; Xen. HeJlmi, iv. 2. §5 ; Isoerat. Paneg, 
]). .02 ; Suidas, llesych. s. v . ; Etymol. Mag, s. v. 
'‘Ewia-raOfioi.) Although in many cases they were 
ostensibly sent for the jmrpose of abolishing the 
tyrannical government of a town, and to restore 
the pc'ople to freedom, yet they themselves acted 
like kings or tyrants, whence Dionysius {Antiq, 
Pom. V. p. 3J57, Sylburg) thinks that liarniostae 
was merely another name for kings. How little 
sincere the Lacedaemonians were in tlicir piofes- 
siiuis to restore their suhjimt towns to freedom was 
man ifefit after the peace of Antalcidas ; for although 
they had ph'dgiul themselves to re-establish free 
governments in the various towns, yet they left 
them in the bands of the harmostae. (Polyb. iv. 
27.) The character of their rule is sufficiently de- 
scribed by the word/car<?x«ii '5 wliich Isocrates (/.c.) 
and Demosthenes (De Coron. p. 258) use in speak- 
ing of the harmostae. (Compare Demosth. c. Tmo- 
crnL ]>, 7‘iOj Pint Narntt. ximut. c. 3.) Even 
Xenophon {Do Pop. Lac. c. H) could not help cen- 
suring the Lacedaemonians for the manner in wliich 
they allowed their hanuostae to govimn. 

it is uncertain liow long tlic ofiice of an bar- 
niostes lasted ; but considering that a governor of 
the same kind, who was ap])ointed by the Lacedae- 
monians in Cytlnu’u, with the tiib^ of Cytherodices, 
held his office only for one year (Thucyd. iv. 53), 
it is not iniprohahle that the office of haramstes was 
of the sitnie duration. [L. S.] 

IIARPAGES GRAPITE (ap-Kayris ypafpi}). 
Tins action seems, according to Lucian (Jiul, Voc. 
c. 1. voh i. p. fl2, ed. ilcmsterh.), to have been 
applicable to cases of opmi robhei’y, attended with 
violence. Under those circumstances the ofiendors 
•would be included in the class of imieoupyoi, and 
as such be tried before a court under the con- 
trol and management of the Eleven. With respect 
to the punishment upon conviction, we have no 
certain infonnatiou, but there seems no reason to 
clonhfc that it was capital, as in cases of burglary 
and stealing from the person. (Xen. i. 2. 
iG2.) [XaM.] 

IIAIIPAGINE'TULI, a sort of decoration for 
the walls and ceilings of rooms, thus mentioned by 
Vitruvius, in a passage where lie is speaking of 
irregular and fantastic ornaments (vil 5. § 3), 
“y>ra colunmis erAm Mtmniur mhnh pro fastigm 
Imrpagim'luU stmdi am crispis foliiset wltdisUm'- 
risP The commentators have laboured in vain to 
explain the term ; and it is even very doubtful 
whether the reading is correct. As the word 
stands, it seems to refer to some sort of bcxoIL 
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pattern. (See SchneidcT, Newton, and the other 
commentators and translators, i. c., and an addition 
by Bailov to the article in Forcellini.) [P, S.] 
HA'RPAGO {apTrdyr} ; Ai5/cos : icpeaypa., dim. 
Kp^dypis), a grappling-iron, a drag, a flcsli-liook. 
(Ejc. xxvii. 3 ; 1 Sam. ii. 13, 14. Sept. ; Aristopli. 
Vcig). 1152 ; Auaxippiis, ap. A then. iv. p. 1G9, b.) 
The iron-fingered flesh-hook (hpedypa cri'dTjpodaKrh- 
Aox, Bmnck, ifTza/. ii. 21 5) is described by the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes {EqiiU. 769), as “ an instru- 
ment used in cookery, resembling a hand with the 
fingers bent inwards, used' to take boiled meat out 
of the caldron.” Four specimens of it, in bronze, 
are in the British Museum. One of them is here 
represented. Into its hollow extremity a wooden 
handle was inserted. 



A similar instrument, or even the flesh-hook it- 
self (Anstoph. PJedos. 994) was used to draw up 
a pail, or to recover any thing which had fallen 
into a well. (Ilesychius, s. vv. 'Apirdyr], Kpedypa, 
Avkos.) 

In war tlie grappling-iron, thrown at an enemy’s 
ship, seized the rigging, and was then used to drag 
the ship within reach, so that it might bo easily 
boarded or destroyed. (‘'Ap7ra|, Athen. v. p. 208, d.) 
These instraments appear to have been much the 
same as the munus ferreae (mmms ferreae atqm liar- 
pagones., Caes. B. 0. i. 57 ; Q. Cui't. iv. 9 ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 3, 1. 32, 34). The manusferrem were 
employed by the Consul Duilius against the Car- 
tliaginians (Flor. ii. 2 ; Front. Siratag. ii. 3. § 24), 
and were said to have been invented by Pericles. 
(Plin.//.W.vii.57.) ^ ^ [XY.] 

HARP A STUM (apTraerr^v from dpTd^a) was 
a ball, used in a game of which we have no ac- 
curate account ; hut it appears both from the ety- 
mology of the word and the statement of Galen 
(Xl^pl ptKpcts ^^alpas^ c. 2. p. 902, ed. Kiihn), 
that a ball was thrown among tlie players, each of 
whom endeavoured to obtain ' possession of it. 
(Comp. Pollux, ix. 105, lOG ; Athen. i. p. 14, f.) 
Ilence Martial (iv. 19. 6) speaks of the Jmrpasla 
pidrentknta. The game required a great deal of 
bodily exertion. (Martial, wi. 07. 4 ; comp. xiv. 
48.) (Sec Becker, Gallm, vol, i p. 276 ; Krause, 
(Jymnaslih md Agonistik dcr JlcUenen^ vol i, pp, 
307, 308.) 

IIARU SPICES, or AKUhSPiCES, iw're 
soothsayers or diviners, who interpreted the will 
of the gods. They originally came to Romo from 
Etruria, whence harusjiiees were often sent for by 
the Romans on important occasions, (Tnv. xxvii. 
37 j Cic. Cat. ui. 8, de Dm. ii. 4.) The art of 
the haruspiccs resembled iu many respects that of 
the augurs ; hut they never acquired that political 
importancQ wliich the latter possesstHl, and were 
regarded rather as means for ascertaining the will 
of the gods than as possessing any ridigious autho- 
rity, They did not in fact fonn any part of the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Roman state during the 
republic ; they are never called sacerdotes, they 
did not form a collegium, and had no^ magister at 
their head. The account of Dionysius (ii 22)j 
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that tlie haruRpices wove institiitod hj’’ Uoniulus, 
and that caic was chosen from each trihe, is ojj- 
posed to all the other authorities, and is manifestly 
incorrect. In the time of the emperors, wc read 
of a collegium or order of sixty haiuspices (Tacit. 
Ami. xi. 15 ; Orelli, Inscr, i. p. 39D) ; but the time 
of Its institution is uncertain. It has been sup- 
])osed that such a collegium existed m the time of 
Cdcero, since he speaks of a sicmnms ma^ider (de 
ii, 24) ; but hy this wo are probably to un- 
derstand not a VLugister coUefiti^ but merely the 
most eminent of the haruspices at the time. 

The art of the haruspices, which was called 
J/firusjju'uia, consisted m explaining and interpret- 
ing the will of the gods from the appearance of the 
entraiis (eaia) of animals offered in sacrifice, whence 
they are sometimes called eHni/dces, and their art 
ealisjncnm (Cic. <Ip iJiu. li. 11 ; Suet. ATr. 50) ; 
and also from lightning, carth(|iiakes, and all 
extraoi dinary phenomena in nature, to which the 
general name ol portanfa was given. (Valor. ]\Iax. 
1. 1. § 1.) Tlu'ir ait IS said to have heon invented 
by the J'ltiuscan Tagi's (Cic. (hJ)iv, il. 23 ; Festus, 
.V. r. and was contained in certain books 

c<i]l('d lihri huruHineim^ tonitnidlvs. 

((Jic. da IJiv. i. 33 ; compare Maciob. tiuticnu iii. 

This art was considered by the Homans so im- 
portant at one tinns that th(‘ senate decreed that a 
eeitain number of young I^ltruscans, bidonging to 
the principal families in the state, should alvvays 
be instructed in it. (Cic. deJJiv, i. 41.) Niebuhr 
appears to bo mistaken in supposing the passage in 
Cicero to refer to the children of iloman families. 
(Sc'O Orelli, ad he.) The senate sometimes con- 
hultcd tlie haruspic(‘s (Cic. da Div. i. 43, ii, 35 ; 
Liv. xxvii. 37), as did also private persons. (Cic. 
da Djv, ii 29.) In later times, however, their art 
f('ll into cli.o’epiite among •well-educated Homans ; 
and Cicero {da JJiv. ii. 24) relates a saying of 
( la, to, that lie woiiden'd that one haruspex did not 
laugh when he sawmnotlier. The Emperor Clau- 
dius attenipb'd to revive the study of the art, 
wliich had then bc'come niglecti'd ; and tluj senate, 
under his directions, passed a decree that the 
pmitifices slsould examine ivhat parts of it should 
be ndained and established (Tacit. Jmi. xi. 35) ; 
but we do not know what effect this decree pro- 
du<‘(A. 

The name of haruspex is sometimes applied to 
any kind of soothsay<*r or prophet (Prop. iii. 33. 
59) ; whence Juvenal (vl 550) speaks of Arme- 
wl (Jommra/enus harmpesp, 

'i’lic latter part of the word haruspex contains 
the root apee; and Bonatus (ad Ter. iv. 

4, 20) derives the form(‘r part from harupa^ a 
victim. Compare Festus, s, -a. Ilarvipa.^ and Varro, 
J>ii JAnp. JmL V. 90, ed. Muller. (Ciottllng, 6Vi>YA 
dar h*thn, >S'la<d.w. p. 213 ; Walter, OesnL des Rom. 
Jhelds^ §§ 142, 770, 2ud eil.; Brissonius, BoiAr- 
i. 29, &c.) 

13 ASTA (^7X0^, iraArdr), a spear. The spear 
is defined hy Homer, Upv xaKKi}p(:S, pole htted 
with brouiaa” (//. vi. 3), and 56pu 
*** a pole heavy with bronze {Od. xi. 531). The 
bronze, for which iron was afterwards substituted, 
was iadiapeisablo to form tlie point di/cw/cyg 

Homer ; Xeno]>hon ; ucA.'?, caifpi% apim- 

Ovid, McL viii 375) of the spear, Kacii of 
these two essential parts is often put for the whole, 
so tliat a spear is called Upv and BopdrtoVf 
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and x6yxV‘ Even the more especial term peXia^ 
meaning an ash-tree, is used in the same mainici, 
because the pole of the spear was often the stem of a 
young ash, stript of its biu'k and polished. {Ii. xix. 
3D()^ XX. 277, xxii. 323, Od. xxii. 259 ; Plin. 
//. Ah xvi. 24 ; Ovid, Met xii. 3(>9.) In like 
manner the spear is designated liy the tenn Kdpa^ 
(Aesch. Ap. 65; Eurip. Ilec. 1155, Rhoen. 1421 ; 
Brunck, i. 193, 226 ; Ant Sid. 34), meaning 
properly the strong tall reed of the south of Europe, 
•which served both for spears and for various other 
uses. (lies. ScitL 293 ; Schol. in he. ; Xcn. de Me 
Eiiucst xii. 12.) 

The bottom of the spear was often inclosed in 
a pointed cap of bronze, called by the Ionic writers 
cravpMTTjp (Horn. II. x. 153 ; Herod, vii. 40, 41 ; 
also P0I3A, vi. 23), and ovpiaxos (Ii. xiii. 443, 
xvi. 012, xvii. 523), and in Attic or common Greek 
(TTvpa^. (Xcji. I lellefi. vi. 2. § 19 ; Atheii. xii# p. 
514, b ; 'TrvpaKiov^ Time. ii. 4 ; Acn. Tact. 13.) 
By forcing this into the ground the spear was fixed 
erect. (Virg. xii. 130.) Many of the lancers 
(dopvipSpoi, alxpo(}>6pop \oyxo(p6poiy woodcut, p, 
237), who accompanied the Icing of Persia, hud, 
instead of this spike at the bottom of their spears, 
an ap}3lc or a pomegranate, cither gilt or silvered. 
(Herod. ; Athen. ; ll. ce.) With this, or a similar 
ornament, the spear is often tenninated botli on 
Peisiaii and Egyptian monuments. Fig, 1, in tlie 
annexed woodcut shows the top and Iwttora of a 
spear, which is held by one of the king’s guards in 
the sculptures at Persepolis. (Sir Jl. 3i. Porter’s 
Travels^ vol. i. p. 603.) It may be compared with 
those in the hand of the Greek warrior at p. 135, 
which have tlie spike at the bottom. The spike at 
the bottom of the spear was used in lighting hy 
the Greeks and Romans, when the head was 
broken off. (Polyb. vi. 25.) 

A well-finished spear was kept in a case (5opa- 
roOrjfCTiX which, on account of its form, is called 
hy Homer a pipe It xix, 337). 

The ^spear was used as a weapon of attack in 
three different ways : — 1. It was thrown from cata- 
pults and other engines [Tormentum'J. 2. It was 
thrust forward as a pike. In this manner Achilles 
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killed KficSor by piercing him with hifl spear 
through the neck# (Il xxii 326.) The Euboeans 
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■\vpre particularly celebrated as '})ik2men. (Iloin. 
f/. ii. 543.) 3. It was commonly thrown, by the 

hand. The Homeric hero generally went to the 
field with two spears. (Iloni. IL iii. 18, x. 7C, 
xii. 29o ; Find. iv. 130.) On approaching 
the enemy he first threw either one speai or botli, 
and then on coining to close fpiartcrs drew his 
sword. (Horn. I/, lii. 340, xvii. 530, xx. 273— 
284.) The spear freiiuontly had a leathern thong 
tied to the middle of the shaft, which was called 
aytc^fXT} hy tlie Greeks, and amentum hy the 
Romans, and vdiicli was of a.ssistance in throwing 
the spear. (Pollux, i. 13G ; Schol. ad Burip. Orest 
14 77 ; Xon. iv. 2. § 28 ; Virg. Aeu. ix. 6G5 ; 
Ov. Met xii. 321 ; Cic. de Omt i. 57.) The an- 
nexed figure, taki'ii from Sir W. Hamilton ’s Etrus- 
can Vases (iii. pi. 33), represents the amentura 
attached to the spoar at the centre of iira\ity, a 
little above the middle. 



We are not informed Imw the amentum added 
to tlift etlect of throwing the lance ; perhaps it was^ 
hy giving it rotation, iind lienc(‘ a greater degree of 
steadiness and directness in its flight, as in the 
case of a hall, shot from a rifle gun. This supposi- 
tion both suits the expressions relative to the in- 
sertion of the fingors, and accounts fur the frt'guent 
u.se of the verb tarqmr% to whirl, or twist, in con- 
nection with this subject We also find mention 
in llio Latin grammarians of Jfmim msutae^ and 
Runius speaks of Ansatis concurmut tmdvjuo tells 
(Macrob. Pat vi, 1). The ama wms probably the 
.same as the amentum, and was so called us being 
the part which the soldier laid hold of in hurling 
the sficar. 

Under the general terms liasta and "were 
included various kinds of missiles, of which the 
principal were as follow ; — 

Lmicca {K6yx% Festus, b. v. Lmcpa\ the lance, 
a comjiaratively slender spear commonly used by 
the Greeks* Iphicrates, who doubled the length 
of the sword [Glad ins j, also added greatly to the 
dimensions of the lancc. (Diod. xv. 44 j Nep. 
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xL 1. o.) This weafion vras iht'd hy tin; Gu'clan 
horseineii (Polyb, ii. 23) ; and by means of an 
appendage to it, which is supposed by Stuart {Jut. 
of Athens^ Yol. Ill p 47 ; woodcut, fig. 2) to be ex- 
hibited on the siialis of three spears in an ancimit 
bas-relief, they mounted their horses with greater 
facility, (Xen, do Re Eijucst vii. xii.) 

Pdum (vererSs)^ the javelm, much thicker and 
stronger than the Giec-ian lance (Flor. ii, 7), as 
may be seen on comparing the woodcuts at pp. 1 35 
and 136. Its shaft, often made of cornel (Virg. 
Acn. ix. 608; Grid, Alet. viiL 408), Wcus four and 
a half feet (three cubits) long, and the barbed iron 
head wa.s of the same hmgth, hut this extended 
half way down the shaft, to wliich it va.s attached 
v/ith extreme care, so that the whole Icngtli of 
the weapon was about six feet nine inches. Each 
soldier carried two. (Polyh. vi. 23.) [Exisiuuttts, 
p. 407, a.J It was used either to throw or to 
thrust with ; it was peculiar to the Romans, and 
gave the name of pihmi to the division of the army 
hy which it was adopted* When Marius fought 
against the Cnnliri, he ordered that of the two nails 
or pins (jr^pivaL) liy which the head was fastened 
to the staff, one should be of iron and the other of 
wood. The consequence was, that, when the ]>i1um 
struck the shields of the enemy, the wooden nail 
broke, and as the iron head wa.s thii.sbent, tlie spear, 
owing to the twist in the metal part, still held to the 
shield and ,so dragged along tin' ground. (Pint. 
j\far. 25.) 

Whilst tlij heavy-armed Roman soldiers hoic 
the lung Innceand the thick and ponderous javelm, 
the light-armed used smaller missiles, 'whicli, 
though of different kmd.s, were included umh'r the 
geneial term hublae tditares (Inv. x.xxviii, 28 ; 
Plin. B. N. xxviii. 6). From yp6(r(poB^ the cor- 
responding Greek term (Polyb. i. 40 ; Strabo, iv. 
4. § 3), the velltCB^ or light-armod, are call ml liy 
l\)lybms ypocTfpopdxot (vi. ID, 20). According to 
Ills description tbc ypScrtl^os was a dart, with a 
shaft aliout three feet long and an inch in thick* 
ness : the iron head wa,? a .sjian long, and so thin 
and acuminated as to he bent by striking agam.st 
any thing, and thus renderi'd unfit to be sent liack 
against the enemy. Fig. 3, in the preceding wood- 
cut, shows one Mbich tvas found, with nearly four 
iiundred othens, in a Roman entrimeliineut at 
Meon Hill, in < noucestershire. (Skeltoifs Enpraiyd 
lllusfrtdhins^ vol. i, pi. 45.) 

Idle light infantry of the Roman army used a 
.slniiiar weapon, call'd a spit (acr«, wndum^ Liv. 
xxi. 55 ; ffahvioit Diod. Sic. xiv. 27 ; FestUH, w. ?». 
Panuntes). It was adopted hy them from ifn‘ 
Sa,nmiU*.s (Virg. Aen. vii. 065), and the VoLsei 
(f/ooret ii. 168). Its .shaft was 34- feet long, its 
point five ineh('.H. (Veget. ii. 15.) Fig. 4, in the 
jirccediiig wmodciit, repreaeut.s the head of a dart 
in the Royal Colh'ction at Naples ; it may he taken 
as a specimen of tin* reminm^ and may lie con- 
trasted with fig. 5, which is the head of a lance in 
the same collection. The Romans udopb'd in like 
manner the pmmnt which "was jtroperly a tk'ltie 
weapon (Liv, xxviii. 45) ; it was gi^c^l as a reward 
to any soldier who wounded an enemy. (Polyh, 
vi, 37.) Pparm is evidently the same word with 
tho J^nglish Bpar and spear. It was the rudest 
missile of the whole class, and only uned wlien 
hotter could not be obtained. (Vkg. xi. 682 , 
Serv. in loo, ; Nepos, xv. D. § 1 ; Saliu.st, Cat 56 ; 
Gell X. 25.) 
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Besides the terms jueuluni and spicnhim {hcajp, 
amvTiov\ wliidi pro])ably denoted darts, resem- 
Ijliiifi ill form the lance and javelin, hut mucli 
smaller, adapted conseipiently to the light-armed 
(jaaulutores), and used in hunting as well as in 
hattlo (Tlmcyd. ii. 4; Virg. Jew. ix. 52 ; Serv. in 
he. ; Ovid, JSIei. viii. 411 ; Cic. ad Fam, v. 12 ; 
Blor. 11, 7), we find in classical authors the names 
of various other spears, winch were characteristic 
of jiarticular nations. Thus, Serviiis states [in Aeu. 
\ii, {>61), that, as the pditm was proper to the 
Homans, and the gaesiini to the Gauls, so the 
was the spear peculiar to the Macedonians. 
This was used both to throw and as a pike. It 
exceeded in length all other missiles. [See p. 
4 (hi, a,] It was made of cornel, tlie tall dense 
stem of which also served to make spears of other 
kinds. (Theoph. //. P. iii. 12. 2 ; cripeia-a^ Arrian, 
TkcL; Kpaveim, Xcii. de lie FquesL xii. 12.) The 
Thracian roiuphca, which had a very long point, 
like the blade of a sword (Val. Flac. vi. Ou; 
riaiipKf., (Ml. /. c.j fioftf/jaia, Apoc. i. 10), was pro- 
halily not uiililie the sarissa ; .since Livy asserts 
(xxxi. ikbj, Unit in a country partly covered with 
wood the hlacmlonian phalanx was ineifective on 
account of their praelongue hadne^ and that the 
romphaca of the Thiucians was a hindrance for the 
,sanu‘ reason. \Vith tluvsc weajinns we may also 
class tlic Illyrian hibuia., which resembled a huntmg- 
])ole. (Fe.stus, ; (nShnop, B0I3U). vi. 2l ; sibon., 
Gell. /. c. ; Ant. Sid. 13.) 

'rhe iron head ot the German spear, called 
JhotUHi^ was short and narrow, but very sharp. 
4’ he Germans used it with great oifi'ct cither as 
a lance or a pike : they gave to each youth a 
frainea and a shield on coming of age. (Tacit. Germ, 
0, 13, 13,21- ; diiv. xiii. 7ik) Tlie Falartca or 
PhuiarhHi was the spear of the Saguntines, and was 
imj)(‘lled by the aUl of twirti'd ropes ; it was large 
and jifHideroiu', having a head <}firon a cubit in 
length, ami a bull of lead at it.s other end ; it some- 
tiimu. eurried llaming pitch aiul tow. (Liv. xxi. 3, 
xxviv. !3 ; Virg Aen, lx. 70(1 ; Lucan, \i. 133; Sil. 
Jtal i. 351 ; Gell. /. e. ; Isid. Or//j,x\iil 7 ; Grat, 
lUitiHc. fV/we//. 3*12.) T he f/udani mnl ira/pda were 
chielly iis<‘d in Gaul and Spaiu : the tragula wa.H 
probably harl>e,d,aB ii re(|uircd to he cut out of the 
wound. (Plant Ga.v. ii. 4, 13, PJjdd. v. 2. 25 ; 
CaiH. Jli/. i. 23, V. 35 ; G<*Ik I e.) The ^Jr/h 
and /Wh/a were niucli smaller missiles. (Virg. 
Jen. vii. 730, 741.) 

Among tlie decorations which the noman gmie-* 
rals bestouml 011 their soldiers, more CHpeciully for 
saving tlie life, of a ftdlow-{uti/.en, was a spexu* 
witliont a In-ad, called /eeda purfU (Virg, Aeu. vi. 
730 ; U**rv'. /« /o<*. ; Fesius, a. va II it. da ; Hueton. 
(7<itid. 23 ; 'j’acil. Ah/l iii. 21.) Th<‘ gift oC it L 
BoiiH'tiine.s rceorded in funerca! iuKcrijilioUH, 

The trldntrh kada. ( Fe-sltis, s. 'a.), lia\ing heen 
fixct! into the body of a gladiator lying dead on 
the arena, was used at marr ages to part the hair 
of the bride, (Ovid, /'h«A il. .Til).) 

A Hpciir w.w cri'cted at auciuniH [Aircrro], and 
when tenders were receivi'd for public oinct‘s {Ini'a- 
imum). It gerved both to announce, by a conven- 
tional sign i’onspleutius at a iUstauce, that a Hide 
was going on, and to show that it was cojuluctmi 
uiirler tins authority of the imhltc functionaries, 
(Gic, Qfw, ii. 3 j Nopos, AUk. 3 ; Fcslus, h, v, 
i/fw/rf,) llmum an auction was culled and 
an ftiictloii-roam kMltpirntL (Tuitulb ApoL IIL) 
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It was also the practice to set up a spea.r in the 
court of the CENTUMvinr. 

The thrownng of spears {hcovri(rp6s) was one of 
the gymnastic exercises of the Greeks, and is de- 
scribed at length by Krause (GgmnasUl, uud Agon- 
istikder IMlami., vol. i p. 405, &c.). [J. Y.J 

IIASTA^TL [Exeiicitus, pp. 4D4 — 405, 501, 
502.] 

HECATOMBAEA. [Heeae^w] 
IIECATOMBAEON. [Calendakium, 

J 

HECATOMBE. [Saceificfjm.] 
HECATOjMPEDON. [Pes ; Templum.] 
HECATOSTE (l/caroo-T^), [Pentecoste.] 
HECTE or IIECTEUS (I'/cr^j, cEreus'), and 
its halt^ Ilemiecton or llemiectcon (ripieKrop^ ppisic- 
reopp are terms which occur, in more than one 
sense, in the Greek metrical system, and are inter- 
esting on account of the examples they furnish of 
the duodecimal division. 

L In dry measures, the hectans ■wa.s the sixth 
part of the 7/iedlm?ius, and the heiniccte(m.^id course, 
the twelfth part. (Aristoph. Bed. 547, Nub. 333 , 
G45.) The heelcim was equal to the Homan modluH.^ 
as each contained 10 ^Icrrat or sextariL (Bdckh, 
AletroL Uidersucli. pp, 33, 200.) 

2. The Ileete or Ilectexm and Ilemiedon were also 
the names of coins, but the accounts we have of 
their value are very various. The only consibtent 
explanation is, tluit there were dilFerent heciue, de- 
rived from dilfereut units ; in fact, that thc‘SC‘ coini 
were not properly denomuiatmis of money, hut,sp/>- 
dindons of the recognised denominations, 'i’hi.-i 
view is confirmed by the statement of llesydnus, 
that the words exTiij, rptrij, amt Tcrdprij were ap- 
plied to coins of gold, silver, and copper ; that is, 
we think, that the various denominations of mom y 
were subdivided for con\enicmcc into thirds, fourths, 
and sixths, wiiich would be of gold, silver, and 
copper, according to the value of their rcspectiw 
anils. (llesych.A. e/cri],) Now, since the drachma 
was the unit of the silver couiugepi, wliich chielly 
prevailed in Greece, we might expect, a p>‘krd 
that the coimnon hectem would be the sixth of a 
dnudima, that is, an oliol j and that there was 
such a lieHeun.^ is express!}' stated by llt'syehius, 
who gives i]fji.m§ehu>p as the equivalent of 'qfiieterup 
(,v. U-), But then from a ])assage of the comic po«‘l 
Crates (Pollux, i.v. 2>74), we learn that the 
hvmkiim of gold was eight obols, the natural in- 
terjiretation of vvhich is, iha,t it vvas etpud tn vulim 
lo eight direr oImB or (ai'eording to Mr. IliiHseyks 
computation of tlie drachma), a little marc than 1 3F., 
which is certainly a very small value for a gold 
toin. This objeciioii Bockli meets by supiHwiog 
that tile gold imd a very large mixture of alloy ; 
and the prohablliiy of this will apjHSir further pre. 
seiitly. Tliis stut'r could not have kam an Atiie 
eoin, for at that tiun* Athems had no gold money; 
the (|ii<‘stion therefore arises, to what foreign gtalo 
diditkfhmgF Now, among tlie foreign staters, 
which were currmit at Athens in the fifth century 
that of Fhoeaea is frcqumitly mentioned, ami 
an iuKcriptkni <‘x‘istH (found in the Acropolis) in 
wlueh, among certain olferingK, wo find Phoemnn 
iiUUe,i% ami htrat imKdldis (Blickh, Ch^hlmer,^ 
No. 150, lino.H 4 1, 43, volL pp. 234 23K §§ ID, 
22: the hasty conjecture that those Itavo 

hooft of mlver^ is corrocted by Blichk jfimsdlf, , in 
hk Xfittle 

doubt mi remain that these wow the nMk 
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and the liemiada of Crates the hi-'clftli of the Pho- 
caean stater. The wciglit of the Jiamiecton would he 
a little less than that of the Attic obol ; and their 
value would therefore give a ratio of gold to silver, 
as 8 to 1, a low value for gold, it is true, hut one 
easily explained by the fact, conjectured by Bdckh, 
and distinctly stated by Hes^x-inas (.sv v. ^caKais ), 
that the Phocaean gold money was ’vei-y base : this 
fact also will explain tlie light weight of the coin 
as compared with the Attic obol. The result of 
this somewhat intricate discussion seems to us both 
clear and consistent: namely, that the standard 
weight, the drachma, was divided, on the duodeci- 
mal system, into mihs (htrat or vSoKol), and 
iwol/ths, ^fxieicra : that Athens had sihet' corns of 
these weights: and that, in those states which 
used a gold coinage, of which the unit was a stater 
equal (generall 3 r) m weight to two dracimae and in 
value to koenig, this stator was subjected to a simi- 
lar duodecimal division, by which the sirth (€kt7) 
or eKTcvs) became in weight a piece of two obols, 
and the tioeljlh (^fiisicTov) a piece of one oboL 
The values of these coins (according to the average 
ratio of the value of gold to that of silver, namely 
10 : 1) would have been 20 ohols and 10 ohols re- 
spectively ; bat those of Phocaea were so light and 
debased, that they were only worth 1 6 and 8 respec- 
tively of the o])ols of Athens, whose coinage was 
proverbially pure. [P. S.] 

HECTEMOTill (licrrifiSpioL), a name given 
to the poor citinens of Attica before the time of 
Solon, who cultivated the fields of the rich and 
received only a suih part (hence their name) of 
the produce. (Ilesych. s. v. eKrTjgSpoi ; Eustath. 
ad Horn, Od, xix, 28. p. COO. 49, ei Basil, p. 1854, 
ed. Rom.) Plutarch {Jdohn, 18) seems to have 
made a mistake in stating that they paid a sixth 
portion to their masters, and retained five-sixths 
themselves. (Comp. Schdmann, De Comitds, \ 
p. \\Q%Antlq. Jur. PuhL Craeo.j). 1G9 ; Hermann, 
Zeh'buch <L Grieeh, Siaaisalterth, § 101, n. 10.) I 
IIEDNA (eSya). [Dos.] I 

IIEOEMO'NIA DICASTE'RIOU (mi^ovia 

diucacrrrfpto v) . [ Elfi AG OG E IS.] 

i 1 KG ETi inil A, I Ply NTE au,] 

ItEIROiMOU GRAPIIE' {^Ipygov ypcap-fi). 
This was an action for false imijnsonmcnt of a free 
citizen or stranger, and keeping such person in 
private custody. There are no orations upon this 
subject extant, nor indeed any direct allusions to 
it by name ; but it is hinted at as a remedy that 
might have been adopted by Agfitharclms, the 
painter, for the restraint put upon his personal 
liberty by Alclbiades (Andoc, c.Alc. p, 119) ; and 
in a passage of Beinarchus (o. Dem, 17), whore a 
miller is mentioned to have incuired capital punish- 
ment for a like offence. The thesmothetae pro- 
bably presided in the court before which offenders 
of this kind were brought to trial, (Meier, Jtt. 
Pw.p. m) [XS.M-1 

IIBLE^FOLIS When Demetrius 

Poliorcetes besieged Salamis, in Cyprus, he caused 
a machine to be constructed, which he called the 
taker of cities.’’ Its form was that of a square 
tower, each side being 90 cubits high and 45 wide. 
It rested on four wheels, each eight cubits high. 
It was divided into nine stories, the lower of 
which contained machines for throwing great 
stones, the middle large catapults for throwing 
spears, and the highest, other machines for throwing 
smaller stones, together with smaller catapults. 
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It was manned with 200 soldiers, besides those 
who moved it by pushing the xiarallcl beams at the 
bottom. (Diod. xx. 48.) 

At the siege of Rhodes, b. g. 306, Demotrius 
cmploj'ed aii hclepolis of still greater dimerisioris 
and more complicated construction. Besides wheels 
it had castors (apTLarpeTTra), so as to admit of 
being moved laterally as well as dix-ectlj^ Its 
fonn was pyramidal. The three sides which were 
exposed to attack, were rendered fire-proof by 
being covered with iron plates. In front each 
story had port-holes, which were adapted to th(‘ 
several kinds of missiles, and were furnished with 
shutters that could be opened or closed at pleasure, 
and were made of skins stuffed with wool. Each 
story had two broad flights of steps, the one for 
ascending, the other for descending. (Diod. xx. 9 1 ; 
compare Vitruv. x. 22.) This helepolis was con- 
structed by Epimachus the Athenian ; and a much 
esteemed description of it was written by Dioeclides 
of Abdera. (Athen. v. p. 206, d.) It was no doubt 
the greatest and most remarkable engine of the kind 
that was ever erected. In subsequent ages we 
find the name of “ helepolis ” applied to mov ing 
towers which carried battering rams, as well as 
machines for throwing spears and stones. (Arnm. 
Marcell, xxiii. ; Agathias, i. 18. p. 30, ed. Ven, ; 
Nicet. Chon. Jo, Commenus, p. 14, b.) Towm’s 
of this description were used to destroy'' the wuilb 
of Jerusalem, when it was taken by the Romans. 
(Jos. B, J . li. 19. § 9, ill. 0. § 2.) [Aries ; Tor- 
ment luvr.] [J. Y.J 

HELIAEA. [Dicasterion.] 

IIELIOCAMI'NUS. [Domus, p. 432, b.] 

HELIX (eAil), anythingof aspiral form, whether 
in one plane, as the spiral curve, or in different 
planes, as the screw. 

1. In architecture, the spiral volutes of the Ionic 
and Corinthian capitals. The Roman architects, 
while they used the word vobitm for the angular 
spirals, retained tlie term helices for tlio smaller 
spirals in the middle of each face of the Corinthian 
capital. (Vitruv. iv. 1. § 12.) 

2. In mechanics, the word designates the screw 
in its various applications ; but its chief use was 
to describe a machine used for pushing or drawing 
ships in the watiT from the beach, which was said 
to have been invented by Archimedes. (Atlien. v. 
p. 207, a., with CasaulmiPs Notes.) [P. S.] 

HELLANO'DIC AE ('EAAawShcaO, tlic judges 
in the Ol.ynipic games, of whom an account is 
given under Oeympia. The same name was also 
given to the judge's or court-martial in the Lace- 
daemonian army (Xen. Rep, Lac. xiii, 11) ; and 
th(‘y were proliably first called by this name 
when Sparta was at the head of the Greek con- 
lederacy. 

HELLENOTA'MIAB (^^XKwora}xlai\ or 
treasurers of the Greeks, were magistrates ap- 
pointed by the Athenians to receive the contribu- 
tions of the allied states. They were first appointed 
B. c. 477, when Athens, in consequence of the 
conduct of Pansanias, had obtained the command 
of the allied states. The money paid by the dif- 
ferent states, which was originally fixed at 460 
talents, was depo.sited in Delos, which was the 
place of meeting for the discussion of all common 
interests ; and there can he no doubt that the 
hellenotamiae not only received, but were also the 
guardians of these monies, which wore called by 
Xenophon {de VecUg, v. 5) (Thuo 
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i.06 ; Pint. Aristid. 24 ; Andoc. da Paee^ p. 107.) 
The office was retained after the treasury was 
transferred to Athens on the proposal of the Sa- 
mians (Pint. Ansiid. 25 ; Biod. xii. 38), hut 
was of course aholished on the conc^uest of Athens 
hy the Lacedaemonians. The Hellenotamiae wore 
not reappointed after the restoration of the demo- 
cracy ; for which reason the grammarians afford 
us little information respecting their duties. 
P){)cklj, however, concludes from inscriptions that 
they were probably ten in number, chosen by lot, 
like the treasurers of the gods, out of the Pentaco- 
sioraedimni, and that they did not enter upon theii* 
office at the beginning of the year, hut after the 
Panathenaca and the first Prytancia. With regard 
to their duties, Bockh supposes that they remained 
treasurers of the monies collected from the allies, 
and that payments for certain objects were assigned 
to them. In the first place they would of course 
pay the expenses of wars in the common cause, as 
tlu‘ contributions were originally designed for tliat 
purpose ; but as the Athenians in coinsc of time 
considered the money as their own property, the 
Uellenotamiao had to pay the Theorica and mili- 
tary expenses not connected witli wais on behalf 
of the common cause. (Bockh, PM. Peoti. of 
yii{//wsy p. 17(>, 2nd ed. ; Corp. Inscrip. No. 147.) 
JIKLLOTIA. [Kllotia.J 
lIELOffi’KS (EiAtyrev, the Latin form Jlviaeh 
also used, Liv. xxxiv. 27), were a class of bonds- 
men subject to Sparta. The whole of the inhabit- 
ants of Laconia were included in the three classes 
of Spartans, l^erioeci, and Ilclots, of whom the 
Helots were the lowest. They formed the rustic 
population, as distinguished both from the inhabit- 
ants of Sparta itself, and from the l^crioeci who 
dwelt in the largo towns. (Liv. Lei) Their con- 
dition was that of serfs attached to the land, aeZ- 
svripti plehas ; and they appear to have been the only 
class of slaves among the Lacedaemonians. Different 
etymologies are given of their name. The common 
account is, that they were originally the Achaean 
inhabitants of the town of Ilelos in Laconia, who, 
having been the last to submit to the Dorian invaders, 
ami that only after a desperate struggle, wore reduced 
by the victors to slavery. (Pans. iii.20. § Gj Harpocr. 
s.v. who cites Ilcllanicus as his autho- 

rity). Another account, preserved by Athenaeus 
from Theoporapns, represents them as the generid 
body of the ancient Achaean population of Laconia, 
reduced to slavery by the Dorians, like the Penestac 
in Thessaly. (Ath. vl p. 2(55, c.) The statement 
of Kphorus, again, preserved by Strabo, has some- 
thing in common with both the other stories ; for, 
according to it, the original inhabitants of the 
country, when subdued by the Dorians, were at 
first permitted to enjoy an equality of civil and 
political rights with their conquerors, and were 
ecdlad Ifehts ; but they were deprived of their 
equal status by Agis, the son of Eurysthenos, who 
made them pay tribute : this decree was resisted j 
only by the people of Holos (‘EAeloi at rh 

*'EAos), wlu) rebelled and were reduced to slavery 
under certain conditions. (Strab. viiL p. 365.) 
Now, all these theories (for such tliey are) rest nu 
the doubtful foundation of the historical truth of tin* 
circumstances attending the Dorian invasion, and 
the connection of the name with II clos is not only 
a manifest invention, opposed to the best autho- 
rities (Theopomp. Kph. IL co.), but is etymolo- 
gically faulty, for the people of '^EAos were not 
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called E'/Aewres, but 'EAefoi (Strab. he.) or 'EAed- 
rai (Athen. vi. p. 271). The name has been 
also derived from eA-j?, 7 narshs, as if it signified 
tnhahitanis of the lowlands. But Muller seems to 
he nearer the mark in explaining elkcores as mean- 
ing p 7 'iso 7 ier$, from the root of lAeiv, to tuJee^ like 
Bpcoes from the root of Sapda. He supposes that 
tlicy were an aboriginal race, who were subdued at 
a very early period, and who naturally passed over 
as slaves to the Doric conquerors. It is objected 
by Thirlwall that this theory does not account for 
the hereditary enmity between them and their 
masters ; for unless they lost their liberty by the 
Dorian conquest, there is no probability that it 
placed them in a worse condition than before. But 
to this objection, we may oppose the acute observ- 
ation of Grote, that those dangers from the servile 
population, the dread of which is the only probable 
cause that can be assigned for the cruelty of the 
Spartans, and the consequent resentment of the 
Helots, “did not become serious until after the 
Messenian war — - nor indeed until after the gradual 
dinuniition of the number of Spartan citizens had 
made itself felt.'” 

At the end of the second Messenian war (n. c. 
66‘8), the conquered Messenians were reduced to 
slavery, and included under the denomination of 
Helots. Their condition appears to have been the 
same, with some slight differ<‘nces, as that of the 
other Helots. But, in addition to that remein- 
Iirancc of their freedom, which made not only tlnun, 
Init, through their iulluence, the whole class of 
Helots more and more dangerous to their masters, 
they preserved the recollection of their national ex- 
istence, and were ready to seize any opportunity of 
regaining it; until, at length, the policy of Eparai- 
nondas, after the battle of Leuctra, restored the 
main body of these Messenian Helots to tlieir 
country, where they no doubt formed the chief part 
of the population of the new city of Messenc. 
(Thirlwall, I fist, ofOreceCj voL v« pp, 104, 105.) 

The Helots were regarded as the property of the 
state, which, while it gave their services to indivi- 
duals, reserved to itself the power of emancipating 
them, (Ephorus, ap, Stmk L c, j Pang. Lc.) They 
were attached to the land, and could not be sold 
away from it. Several families, as many perhaps 
as six or seven, resided on each ftrAijpor, in dwell- 
ings of their own, either in detached farms or in 
villages. They cultivated the land and paid to 
their masters as rent a fixed measure of corn, the 
exact amount of which had been fixed at a very 
early period, the raising of that amount being fox*- 
liidden under heavy imprecations. (Pint Aasf. Luc. 
p. 255.) The annual rent paid for each KK%pns 
was cighty-two medimni of barley, and a ])ropor- 
tionate (piantity of oil and wine. (Blut. Lye. 8, 
24.) The domestic servants of the Bpartans W(‘re 
all Helots. They attended on their inastw'sat the 
public meal ; and many of them were no <l<mbt 
employed by the state in public works. 

in war the Helots served as light-armed troops 
(i^(Aot), a certain immbfT of them attending every 
lieavy-armcd Siwrtan to the fi<‘ld ; at the battle of 
Platfieae, there wore seven Helots to mcli Spar- 
tan, ami one to every hoplite of the Perioeei. 
(Herod, ix. 10. 28.) These attendants were pro- 
bably called d/iTHrapiy Hcsych. 

$. a.), and one of thorn in particular, the 
orservafd (Herod. vH, 229 ; Stuw. Zm. Xen, 8 . «.) j 
^ though Stipdirm was also used by the Dorians as 
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a geiK'ral name for armed slaves. The Helots only 
served as lioplites in }>articiiLir emergencies ; and 
on such occasions they were generally emancipated, 
if they showed distinguished biavery. Tiie fiist 
instance of this kind was in the expedition of Bia- 
sidas, B. c. 424. (Thucyd. iv. dO, v. 34, vii. Id ) 
The treatment to which the Helots were sub- 
jected, as described by the later Grei'k writers, is 
marked liy the most wanton cruelty. Thus Myron 
states that “ the Spaitans impose upon them e\ery 
ignominious service, for they compel them to wear 
a cap of dog’s skin, and to he clothed with a gar- 
ment of sheep’s skin, and to have stripes inflicted 
upon them every year fur no fault, that they may 
never forget that they are slaves. And besides all 
this, if ail}'- rise by their qualities above the condi- 
tion of a slave, they appoint death as the penalty, 
and their masters are liable to punishment if they 
do not destroy the most excellent.” (Athen. xiv. 
p. 057.) And Plutarch (£^6*. 28) states that He- 
lots were forced to intoxicate themselves, and per- 
form md(‘cent dances as a warning to the Spartan 
youth. These statements must be received with 
some caution. There is no evidence tliat they are 
true of the period before the Mcsscniaii wars ; nor 
can we believe that such wanton and impolitic op- 
pressions, provocations, and destruction of a valu- 
able servile populutioii formed any part of the ori- 
ginal system of Lycurgus. What has lieen said 
above, respi'Cting tlie legal condition of the Helots, 
indicates a very dillerent state of things ; and their 
real conditiim is proliahly not misrepresented by 
Oroto, when he says: — “The Helots were a part 
of the state, having their domestic aiid social sym- 
pathi(‘s developed, a certain power of acciuiring 
property (l^Iut, €Uom. 23), and the consciousness 
of Grecian lineage and dialect — all points of 
marked superiority over the foreigners who formed 
the slave population of Athens or Chios. They 
seem to liavc been no way inferior to any village 
liopulation of Oroecc.” As is usual with serfs, 
every means was taken to mark the distinction be- 
tween them and their masters^* they were obliged 
to wear tlie rustic garb described above, and they 
were not permitted to sing one of the Spartan songs. 
(Phil. L'iji\ 28.) But the state of things de.seribed 
m the above ciuotations belongs to a period when 
the fiuir of a servile iuHiirrectiou had produced the 
natural result of cuiel oppression on the one part 
ami rebel} ions hatri'd on the other. That the 
cruelty of their masters knew no restraint wdien it 
was thus stimulated by fear, is manifest enough 
from the institution of the icpvrrda, [Cuybtkia]. 
How far the statements of ancient writers respect- 
ing the mypUia are to be believed, is somewhat 
doubtful ; but there can 'be no doubt of the fact 
ri'lated by Thucydides, that on one occasion two 
thousand of the Helots who had rendered the 
givaU'Bt service to the 'State in war, were induced 
to come forward by the oiler of emancipation, and 
then were put to di'uth. (Thuc. iv, 80.) ' 

The Hi dots might bo emancipated, but in that 
case, instead of passing into the class of Periooci, 
they formed a distinct body in the state, known, at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, by the geneml 
terra of but subdivided into several 

classes. Myron of P rieno (ap. A Him, vi. p. 27 1 , t ), 
cnunieratcs the following classes of emancipated 
Iltdots: ' — d<|>€Tat, aSetXTToroi^ipvfcrfjpes^decrxocrw- 
mvrai, and y<oSajU(»)Siis. Of these the a.<p^rcd 
were probably released from all service ; the ipvK~ 
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rfjpcr were those employed in war ; the SeerTroo-myad- 
rat served on board the licet , and the ueoBapcideis 
were those who had been possessed of freedom for 
some time. Besides these there were the podcopcs 
or podaKes, who were domestic slaves, bioiight up 
with the young Spartans, and then emancipated. 
Upon being emancipated they received permission 
to dwell where they wished. [Compare Civrns 
(Greek), p. 290.] 

(Miillcr, DorktTis^ iii. 3 ; Hermann, Pohiiad 
Antiquities of Greece,, §§ 1 9, 24, 28, 30, 48 ; Mbaclis- 
nmth, llellen. Alteiih. 2d eel. see Index ; Manso 
Hpa7'ta^ see Index ; Thirl wall’s Hist, of Greece 
vo] i. pp. 309 — 313; Grote^Hist of Greece, vol.u 
pp. 494—499.) [P. S.] 

HE^MERA (m^pa). [Dies.] 
IIEMERODHOMI (^pepodpopoi), were cou 
riers in the Greek states, who could keep on 
running all day, and were often cm])loyed to carrv 
news of important events. As the Greeks had no 
system of posts, and hut few roads, such messen- 
gers must have been of great service. They weie 
trained for tlie piiiposo, and could perform the 
longest joiirinys in an almost incredibly short s])ai'c 
of time. (Herod. vL 105 ; Corn. Nvp.AIiitA • Pint. 
Arist 20 ; Pans. vi. 10. §5.) Such couriers ap- 
pear to havm been kept by most of the Greek 
states, and were in times of danger stationed on 
some t'mmencc in order to observe any thing of 
importance that might happen, and cany the 
intelligence with speed to tlie proper quaiter. 
Hence, we frequently flud them called IJemero- 
scopi (piMepoartcuTToi^ Ilerod. vii 182, 192; Xen. 
IJell. i. 1. § 2'; Aeneas Tact. c. 0.) That the 
Hemeroscopi were the same as the Ilemorodronn 
appears not only from the passage of Aeneas Tac- 
ticusjust referred to, but also from the words of 
Livy (xxxi. 24) “ ni speculator (homerodrumos 
vocant Giueci, ingens die irao ciirsii emetieiite.s 
.spatium), conteniplans regium agmen e specula 
qiiadani, praegressus nocte media Athenns per- 
venisset.” (Bee D ulcer, ad Liv. L o.) The lie* 
mcrodroini were also called Pro n taker ules {Bpopo- 
K'fjpvKGs, Ilarpocrat and Hesych. s. n.). 
HEMEROSCOPI. [IIemkrodromi.] 
HEMICIIRYSUS. [Aurum ; Statjsr.] 
IIEMICO'NGIUS.[CoNGius;andtho Tables.] 
HEMICY'CLIUM (ppik^kAlop), a semicir- 
cular scat, for the accommodation of persons en- 
gaged in conversation, eitlier m private houses or 
in places of public resort ; and also the semicircular 
scat round tlie tribunal in a basilica. (Pint. Alcth. 
17, Nic, 12 ; Cic. LiwL 1 ; Vitruv. y. 1. § 8, 
comp. Bchneider’s Note.) [P. B.] 

HEMIECTEON, IIEMIECTON. [IIec- 

TEU«.] 

IIEMTLITRON. [Litra.] 

HE'MINA {pp.iva), the name of a Greek and 
Roman measure, seems to be nothing more than 
the dialectic form used by the Sicilian and Italian 
Greeks for (See the quotations from Epi- 

charams and Sophron, ap. Ath. xl 479, a, h., 
xiv. p. 648, d., and Hesych. S'. ?>. Iv if)p.iva, which 
he explains as ^pitrv,) It was therefore naturally 
applied to the half of the standard fluid measure, 
the which the other Greeks called mrliKp, 

and the word passed into the Roman metrical 
system, where it is used with exactlj^ the same 
force, namely for a measure which is half of the 
svadanus, and equal to the Greek eotyk. (Bdckh. 
Mdrol Untersuck, pp. 17, 200, 203.) [P. S.] 
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IIEMIOBO'LION, HEMIO'BOLUS. [Obo- 

LUS]. 

HEMIPO^DION. [Pes]. 

JJEMTSTATER. [Stater]. 

HEMIXESTON. [Sextariue]. 

IIE^NBECA, IJOI, (pt eVSe/fa,) the Eleven^ 
w^'ve magistrates at Athens of considerahle im- 
portance. They are always called by this name in 
the classical ^vriters ; but in the time of Demetrius 
Phalcreus, their name is said to have been changed 
into that of yofiocpvXatces (Pollux, viii. 102), who 
were, however, during the democracy distinct fiinc- 
tjonaries. [Nomophylaces.] The grammaiians 
also give other names to xho Eleven, as S€(rfio(pv~ 
Aa/ces, ^€(rfio(pv\aKes^ See. (Schol. ad AHbloph. 
Phdym, rasp. 775, 1108.) 

The time at which the office of the Eleven was 
instituted is disputed. Ullrich considers the office 
to have been ol an aristocratical character, and 
coneludes from a passage in Ileraclides Ponticus 
(i. § 10) that it was established by Aristcides. 
Meier, on the other liaiid, maintains that the office 
exihted not only before the tim(‘ of ClcLstlienes, 
but probably before tlio legislation of Solon ; but it 
seems impussilile to come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion oil the subject. I’liey were amiiially chosen 
by lot, one from each of the ten tribes, and a 
secretary {ypappar^vs)^ who must properly be re- 
garded as their servant {vTrrjpcTTjs)^ though he 
iuimed one of their number. (Pollux, viii. 102.) 

The principal duty of the Eleven was the care 
and management of the public prison (Bea- poor iipiou) 
[CarcerJ, which was entirely under their juris- 
diction. The prison, however, was seldom used 
by the Athenians as a mere place of confinement, 
Serving generally for punishments and executions. 
When a person was coiulemiied to deatli ho was 
immediately given into the custody of the Eleven, 
who were then bound to cany the sentence into 
execution according to the laws. (Xen. IldL 
ii. 3, § 54.) The most common mode of execution 
was by hemlock juice {Kdvmov)^ which was drunk 
after sunsc-t. (l^lat. Phaedu cc. 65, 66.) Tiic 
hlleven had under them jailors, executioners, and 
torturers, wlio were called by various names {ol 
TrapacrrdTai, Bckker, A need, p, 266. 32 ; 6 root/ 
{>nr}p4r7}s, Xen. IML ii, 3. § 54 j 6 Brjpd-- 
Koipos, Antiph. iJe Vemf, 6T5 ; 5 drjpdcrios^ or 
^dipios.^ &c.). When torture was inflicted in 
causes affecting the state, it was either done in 
the immediate presence of the Eleven (Dem, c. 
Idieoat p. 1*254. 2) or by their servant (3 Si^yuior), 

The Eleven usually only had to carry into 
execution tlm sentence passed in the courts of law 
and the public assemblies ; but in some instances 
thiy possessed an Tjyepopia ducao'r'rjplov. This was 
the wise in those summary proceedings called Attcc- 
7 W 74 i^{qyr)i7i9^ and in which the penalty 

was fixed by law, and might be inflicted ‘by the 
court on the confession or conviction of the accused 
without appealing to any of the jury courts. 'J'hoy 
also had an r^yepoUa dimcrtripLov in the case of 
mico^pyoi, because tlui summary ])rofecdii]g8 men- 
tioned aliove were chiefly adopted in the case of such 
persons : hence Antiphon {de (Jnedo Herod, p. 713) 
calls them i7npeA7}ral roor icmovpyoop., The 
word Kixmipyoi properly means any kind of male- 
faccors, Imt is* only applied in Athenian law to 
thieves (/cAeWai), housc-breuker.s (TOixo?p<Jx^’>0> 
man-stealers (di/Spa7ro5nrraf), and other crimmals 
of a similar kind. (Meier, AtU Proc. pp. 76, 77.) 
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The Eleven are also said to have possessed ijye- 
povia SLKa(rrT]piov in the case of confiscated pro- 
perty (Efi/mol. Mag. p. 338. 35), which statement 
IS confirmed by an inscription published by Bbckh 
{UrhindenMior das Seeteeseii des AUisrken Slaates, 
p. 535). (Ullrich, tfeber die Elf Mdimer\ ap- 
pended to his translation of Plato’s Mono, Crito, 
and the first and second Alcibiades, Berlin, 1821 ; 
Sluiter, Lectioiics Andocld. pp. 256 — 261 ; Meier, 
Att. Proc. pp. 68 — 77 ; Schubert, de AediUbus^ 
pp. 93 — 96 ; Hermann, Lelirh. der Gnech. Staats- 
altertli. § 139.) 

HEPHAESTAEA. [Lampadephoeia.] 

HEE.AEA ('Hpafa) is the name of festivals 
celebrated in honour of Ilera in all the towns of 
Greece where the worship of this divinity was in- 
troduced. The original scat of her worship, from 
which it spread over the oihcrpaits of Greece, was 
Argos ; whence biu’ fe&tivals in other places nere, 
more or loss, imitations of those which were cele- 
brated at Argos. (Miiller, Dor. ii. 10. § 1.) The 
Argues had three temples of Heia ; one lay be- 
twiH'ii Aigo.s ami Mycenae, 45 stadia from Argos ; 
the second lay on the road to the acropolis, and near 
it was the stadium in which the games and con- 
tests at the Heraea were held (Paus. li. 24. § 2) ; 
the third was in the citj’’ itself (Pans. ii. 22. § 0* 
Her servi('(‘ w.as perl’orined liy the most distin- 
guished j)n<‘sti‘sses of tho]>lacc ; one of tlicm vas 
the high-priestess, and the Argivi's coiint(‘d tludr 
years by the date of her oflice (Tlmcyd. ii. 2.) 
The Heraea of Argos were celebrated every fifth 
year, and, according to the cah'ulation of BtJekh 
{Ahkandl. der Bert. Ah id. von 3818-16, ]>. 62, 
&(‘.) in the middle of tin* second year of every 
Olympiad. One of tlie great solemnities which 
took place on the occasion, was a magnificent pro- 
cession to the great temple of Hera, between Argos 
and Efycenae. A vast number of young men — ^for 
the festival is called a pan egyria — assembled at 
Argo.s, and marched in amioiir to the tmnpio of the 
goddess. Tliey %vcre preceded by one hundred 
oxen (hcar6p§7], whence the festival is also called 
hcardpSaia). The high-priestess accompanied this 
procession, riding in a chariot drawn by tivo white 
oxen, as we see from the story of Cleobis and 
Bitoii related by Herodotus (i. 33) and Gicero 
{Tuseul i. 47). The hundred oxen were sacrificed, 
and their flesh distributed among all tlm citizens. 
(Schol. ad Plnd. OL vii 352, and a<i N'eni, x. 36.) 
The sacrifice itself was called Aex^ppa (H<‘sycli, 
s. V.) or the bed of twigs.” (Comp. ‘Wtdeker 
on Behwmek's Etymologische Andeidungen.) p. 268.) 
The gaincB and contests of the Hmaeatook place in 
the stadium, near the temple on the road to the 
acropolis. A brazen shield was fixed in a place 
above the theatre, which wiis smircely aeeessilde to 
any one, and the young m.un who siicciuded in 
pulling it down received th<‘ sliiidd and a garland 
of myrtle as a prize-. Hmicc Pindar (AVi#. x. 
41) calls tlie contest dySa x^Lienn. It seems that 
this contest look placi* befon^ the proeeHsion went 
out to the Hmueon, for Strabo (viii. p. 556) states 
that the victor went with Ins priz(*« in solemn pro- 
cession to that tempi*. This contort was said to 
have bee.a institiitmi, according to some traditions, 
liy Acrisius and Proetns (ALdum, P. X/l if. 24), 
accord ing to others by A rchin us. (Schol &d Pin'd 
OL vii. 152.) 

The Hemca or Jlecatoffibswa of A^iim wew 
celebrated in the same manner m those of Argos 
a 0 , 
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(See SclioL ml Find. Idhm, viii. 114; Mlillcr, 
A€(finet p. 149.) 

The Ileniea of Samos, which island also deriml 
the worship of Hera from Argos (Pans. vii. 4- § 4), 
were perhaps the Eiost brilliant of all the festivals of 
this clivmity. A magnificent procession, consisting 
of maidens and married wnnnoii in splendid attire, 
and with floating hair (Asius, ap. Atlitm. xii. p 
525), together with men and youths in armour 
(Pulyaen. Sind. i. 2.% vi. 45), wmnt to the temjde 
of Hera. After they arriied within the sacred 
precincts, the nioii deposited their armour ; and 
prayers and vows were offered up to the goddess. 
Her altar consisted of the aslies of the victims 
which liad been hurnt to her. (Pans. v. 13. § 5.) 

The Heraea of Elis were celebrated every fifth 
year, or in the fourth year of every Olympiad. 
(Corsini, Dissert in. 30.) The festival was chiefly 
celebrated by maidens, and conducted by sixteen 
matrons who wove the sacred pepliis for the goddess. 
But before the solemnities cominenoed, these ma- 
trons sacrifiicod a pig, and purified themselves in 
the well Piera. (Pans, v, 16. § 5.) One of the 
principal solemnities was a race of the maidens in 
the stadium, for which purpose they ^were divided 
into three classes, accoiding to their age.^ The 
youngest ran first and the oldest last. Their only 
dress on this occasion was a which came down 

to the knee, and their hair was floating. She wdio 
won the prize, I’eceivcd a garland of olhe lionghs, 
together with a part of a cow which was sacrifii'ed 
to*’Hera, and might dedicate her own painted like- 
ness in th^ temple of the goddess. The sixteen 
matrons were attended by as many female attend- 
ants, and performed two dances ; the one called 
the dance of Physcoa, the other the daiu'e of Hip- 
podameia. Respecting fiuther particulars, and tlic 
history of this solemnity, see Pans. v. 16. § 2, &c, 

Heraea were celebrated in various other places ; 
e. g, in Cos (Athen. xiv. p. G39, vi. p. 262), at 
Corinth (Eiirip. Med. 1379 ; Philostrat. xix. 

1 4), at Athens (Plat. Quaest. Itom. vii. 1 68), at 
Cnossns in Crete (Diod. v. 72), Ac. [E. S.] 

JIERE/HITAS. (Heees.J 

HE EES. 1. Greek. The Athenian laws of 
inheritance are to be explained under tins title. 
The subject may ho divided into five parts, of 
which we shall speak : 1 st, of personal capacity 
to inherit ; 2dly, of the rules of descent and suc- 
cession j 3dly, of the power of demising ; 4thly, 
of the remedies of the heir for recovering his 
rights ; 5thly, of the obligations to which he suc- 
ceeded. 

L, Of Penonal Capaeiig to Inlmit , — To obtain 
the' right ef inheritmico as well as citizenship 
(hyXdrr&ia and iroXireia)^ legitimacy was a ncces- 
sar;^ qualification. Those children were legitimate 
who were born in lawful wedlock, (Pern. o. 
Neaer. p. 13&6.) The validity of a litoamage de- 
pended partly on the capacity of the contracting 
parties, partly on the nature of the contract. On 
the first point little needs to be noticed here, ex- 
cept that brother and sister by the same mother 
were forbidden to marry j but consanguinity in 
general was so far from being deemed an objection, 
that marriage between collateral relations was en- 
coumged, in order to keep the property in the 
family. (Andoc, de Afyst § 119, c. Ahih. § 33, 
ed# Beklc. ; Bys. c. Ala § 41, ed, Bckk. ; 

Leoeh. p, 1 083, c. Enhul. ]i. 1 305 ; Pint. 

4, Tlmmt* 32.) The contract was made by the 
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husband with the father, brother; or other lerial 
guardian (KvpLos) of the intended wife : tlion uidy 
wms she properly betrothed {iyyvrjT'f] ). An 
heiress, however, was assigned, or adjudged, to 
the next of km (eTriSi/mo-dehra) by process of law 
as explained under Epiclerus. (Isaoiis, de Vir. 
Itvr. §26, de Phi oct her. § 10, ed, Bokk. ; Bern. 
pro Phorm. p. 054, e. Steph. p. 1134.) No cere- 
mony was necessary to ratify the contract : hut it 
was usual to betroth the bride in the presence of 
witnesses, and to give a maiTiage fc\ist, and invite 
the friends and relations, fin the sake of puhlicitv. 
(Isaeiis, de Clr. her. § 18 ; Bom. c. Onet. p. bGO, 
c. EidmL pp. 1311, 1312.) A marriage without 
proper espousals ivas irregular ; hut the issue lost 
then* heritable rights only, not their franchise ; 
and the former, it semns, miglit he restored, if the 
momhers of their father’s cluii would consent to 
their being registered. (Isaeus, de Pklloet. her. 
§§ 20 — 33.) As It was necessary for every man 
to he enrolled in his clan, in order to obtain Ins 
full civil rights, so was the registration the best evi- 
dence of legitimacy, and the (ppdropes and crvyye^ 
pefy were usually called to proNc it iu courts of jus- 
tice. (Audoc. de tSlgst. § 127, ed. Bekk. ; Isaens, 
de (*ir. her. § 26, de Phdoet § 13 ; Bern. e. Enbul. 
p. 1305, Ac.) For further particulars see Platiier, 
Be'lnigc^ p. lOi, Ac. ; Scliomaiin, Antiq. Jims 
qnihhci Onteamiin.^ lib. v. §§ 1.0, 21, 88. 

IT. OJ' the Hides of Debceni and Succession . — - 
Ibuc we would premise, that, as the Athenian law 
made no difference m this respect between real and 
personal e'>tat(% the words hem inherit.^ Ac., will be 
applied iiidiscrmiinately to both. When an Athc- 
mau died leaving sons, they shared the inherit- 
ance, like our lieirs iu gavelkind, and as they now 
do in Franco (Isaeus, de Phitoct. her. § 32) ; a law 
no less favoiiraldo to that balance of property which 
Solon meant to estahlish, than the law ol‘ priiuo- 
gmiitiire was suited to the military aristocracies 
created in the feudal times. The only advantage 
possessed by the eldest son was the first choice in 
the division, (l)cm. pro Phorm. p, 947.) If tluu-e 
was hut one son, ho took the whole estate ; but if 
lie had sisters, it was incLimheut on him to provide 
for them, and give them suitaljle marriage portions ; 
they were then called iirPirpoocoL (Ilarpocr. s. v. 
’ETTiSoco'S'.) There was no positive law, making it 
imperative on a brother to give his sister a portion 
of a certain amount ; hut tlic moral oliligation, to 
assign her a fortune corresponding to his own rank, 
was strengtlmned by custom and public opinion, 
insomuch that if she was given in marriage por- 
tionless, it was deemed a slur upon her cliaracter, 
and might even raise a doubt of her legitimacy. 
(Isaeus, de Pyn\ her. §40; Lys. de Arht bon. 
§ 16, ed, Bekk, ; Bern. c. Boeot de dote., p. 1014.) 

On failure oi* sons and their issue, naugliters 
and daughters’ childuren succeeded (as to the law 
concerning heiresses, see Epiclerus) ; and there 
seems to have been no limit to the succession in 
the descending lino, (Isaeus, de Gir. her. §§ 39 — 46, 
de Fyrr. her, § 59, de Phibdt. §§ 38, 67 ; Bern. e. 
Mwart pp, 1057, 1058.) If the deceased left 
grandsons by different ifons, it is clear that they 
would take the shares of their respective fathers. 
So if he had a granddaughter by one son, and a 
grandson by another, the latter would not exclude 
the former, as a brothm* would a sister, but both 
would share alike. Of this there is Ef direct evi- 
dence ; but it follows ftom a principle of Attic law# 
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"by wbicli, on tlie birtli of a son, his title to hi»] 
lather'’s inheritance, or to a share thereof, imme- 
diately accrued ; if then ho died before liis father, 
hut leaving issue, they claimed their grandfather’s 
inheritance as representing him. It was otherwise 
with daughters. Their title did not thus accrue ; 
and therefore it was the practice for the son of an 
heiress to be adopted into his inaternal grand- 
father’s house, and to hccome his son in point of 
law. Farther (as will presently ho shown) the 
general preference of males to females did not com- 
mence till the deceased’s father’s descendants were 
exhausted. 

On failure of lineal descendants the collateral 
hranches were resorted to. And first came the 
issue of the same fathiu- with the deceased ; viz. 
hrothera and liruthers’ cliildrcn, the cliildren of a 
deceased brother taking the share of their fathei 
(Isaeus, deJiugn. her. §§ 1, 2 ; l)em. c. JSUicart. 

р. 1067, c. Lcoch. p. 1003) ; and after them, sistorb 
and sisters’ clnUlren, among whom the jinneiph} 
of representation also prevailed < Ibaeus, <'/o Ajoo//. 
her. ^ 23) ; but wdu'tlicr sisters’ children look per 
dupes ox per e(/)Hra, does not appear. 

Next crime tlie descendants oi the same grand- 
father witli the deceasi'd ; cousins and cousins’ 
children. Jlert' the law declart‘d, that males and 
tlie issue of inalt's should be preferred to females 
and their issue. (Isaeus, de liagn. her, §§ 1, 2 ; 
Jimn. c. Macart. p. 1067.) Thus, the son of an 
undo would exclude the son of an aunt, while the 
son of an aunt wi/uld exclude the daughter of an 
unde. On the same principle Isaeus {de A poll, 
he/. §§ 25, 2(J) contends that the son of a female fimt 
cousin prevented his mother’s sister from inherit- 
ing, although he was further removed from the de- 
C(‘aaod (yeVei airtarepca) by one degree. This pre- 
I'crence, however, was confined to those who w’ere 
descended from the same common ancestor, that is 
to say, from the grand latluT of the decetised ; for 
the words iic r&p avruy in Demosthenes are to he 
explained hy the rplrcp yevei of isamis. Therefore 
a first cousin once removed, claiming through a 
female, had a bett(n* title than a second connin 
claiming through males ; for a second ccnisin is de- 
scended not from the grandfather, but only from 
tbo great-grand father of the deceased, and so is 
beyond the legal (bgrees of succession 
ayjKrrdas or <rvyy^v€ias). On this, Eubiilidcs 
founds his pretemsion to the estate of Hagnias ; be- 
cause he. claims as represexita.tivo (son by adoption) 
of his maternal grandfather, who was jRrat cousin 
to Hagnias ; whereas the father of his opponent, 
Macartatns, W'as second cousin to Hagnias, and (as 
Demosthenes expresses it) was not in the same 
branch of the family {oi/K i/c rod oXkov rod ‘Aywou, 

с. Maearl. p. 1070). 

On failure of first cousins and their issue, the in- 
heritance w'cut to the half-hlood by the mother’s 
side ; brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, 
cousins and their children, as before. But if there 
were no maternal kinsmen within the legal degree, 
it returned to the agwdl., or n<‘xt of kin on the pa- 
ternal side {rods rrphs r-arpSs)^ whoso jiroximity 
was traced by counting tlie degrees from the com- 
mon ancestor. (Isaeus, de llagn. her* §§ 1-—H1 j 
Dem. a. MacarL p. 1 067.) 

The suca^ssion of parents to their cliildren is 
matter of dispute among the learned, From the 
silence of the orators, the absence of any example, 
and the express declaration of Isaeus (jk JUetg/t. 
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her, § 26) respecting tbo mother, it may be infened 
that parents could not inherit at Athens. At 
Athens the maxim, hercdifas i/iimpiam asce/idit^ 
held only of lineal, not of collateral ascent. For 
example, an uncle miglit inherit. (Isaeus, de Cleon* 
her. § 55.) So also he might marry the heiress, as 
next of kin. {JM Pgrr. hc/\ § 00.) On this jiart 
of the stibject the reader is referred to Bunsen, de 
JiDche/'cd. Athej/. ; SirWilliam Jones’s Com/nenta/y 
aniif'xed to the translation of Isaeus ; and a short 
summary of the law by Schoinaiin, Ant. j. p, Gr, 
lib. V. § 20. These and other writers are not agreed 
on many of the foregoing points, which are loft in 
much olibciirity, owing to the mutilated state in 
wdiicli the law's have rtjaclied ns, and tlio artilices 
used by the orators to niisrc'present the truth. 

It will assist the student tfi lie informed, that 
siginiies a first cousin. is a first 

cousin’s son ; lornuMl in the sjune manner as dSeA- 
cbidiivs from d5€A<pos, and ll/vyarpidovs irtmi iSfoya- 
r'ijp. Thus, my first cousin's son is auapiaSuds to 
me ; but not coiivi rst ly. Again, tluiiigh it is true 
that two or iuori‘ second cousins luuy spokiui of 
collectively as dpcij/iadoi (I)ein. e.Sleph. p. 1117), 
yet one of tliem eaimot la* said to lx* uucipiadovs to 
unotber. Herein couftibts the fallacy of those who 
maintaui that r.oeond cmisnis came within the legal 
di‘givi‘S of .snecesaiou. 

KAf/pos Is the /,ubject-inatt(‘r of inlieritaiice, or 
(ill one smisc of the word) the inberitance ; KK7)p(/- 
vopos tlui heir. ’AyAfo-refa, proximity of hloml la 
ridert^nce to fiU(‘c(‘Ssion, and sometimcH right of suc- 
cession. iSw'yyeTeitt, natural consanguinity. 25117 - 
ycjt'ety, collateral relations, are opjioHcd to t/cyowi, 
lineal desceiKhints. 

I IT. G/ihe pn/eer of/h rihh/g* — ^That the owner 
had power to alienate Ids property during Ins life- 
time, and that such alienation was valid hi point 
of law, both as against the heir and all the rent of 
tlui world, is beyond adouht There was, howuwer, 
an ancient law wlileh pnnislu‘d with degradation 
{aripla) a man whoiiad wasted bis patrimony (r^ 
Tarptpa icandriBoicds). Ho was considered au 
olllfmder against the state, Imeauao ho disabled hlm- 
Hcdf from contribntiiig to the public sorvloo. Pro- 
secutions for such an offence were rare; but tlie rc‘- 
piitation of a spendthrift was always prejudicial to 
a man in a court of justiee. (Diog. Daert, No/o//, 
55; Aeschin. cCMumv/u §§ ^7 — 105, 154, ed. 
Bokk.) 

livery man of full age and sound mind, notundcT 
durance or improper infliumcc, was compidmit to 
make a will ; but if he bad a son, lie e«mld not 
disinherit him ; although his will might lake eilect 
on the contingency of the son not completing hm 
seventeenth year. (Ikiuhim, de Arid. her. 14, (k 
Philoct. § 16; Dem. c, l^tvph. pp. 1 1 33, 1 1 36.) Tile 
bulk of the e.state being l(*ft to tlie son, legaeic’M 
might bo given to frimulH and relations, eipe- 
cially to those who performed tlie ofliceof <mr <‘X'o- 
cutor or t(‘«tanumtar,v gnardiun, (Dem. <\ Aphoh* 
pp. Bid, 627.) And in the diviidon of property 
among Bonn, the reeommmidations of the lather 
would be attended to. (I)em. e. p. 1655, 

pro I*hu/'m* p, 655.) Also a provision, not ex- 
ceeding a thouHand druchmari, might be tiMigwed to 
an ilb'gitimate child. (Uarpocr. 

A daughter emib! not b« diHinlieriteif,.^ ilitftgll 
the ostate might be devised to any pe»riii oil con- 
dition of hk nuu'ryiiig Imr. (Isa«i, d6 Pm* k§r» 
u 62-B4.) 

Q Q 2 
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It was only wlicn a man Iiad no issue that he 
was at full liberty to appoint an heir. His house 
and heritage were then considered desolate 
Kal avdiwi^os)^ a great misfortune in the eyes of 
an Athenian ; for every head of a family was 
anxious to transmit liis name and religious usages 
to posterity. The same feeling prevailed among 
the Greeks in more ancient times. We learn from 
Hesychius and the Etymol. Mag. that distant re- 
lations were called x^pwcrTal, because, when they 
inherited, the house was xr}pi{>(av ical ^pyjinos. (See 
Horn. //. V. 158 ; Hcs. TJieof/. 807.) To obviate 
this misfortune, an Athenian had two courses open 
to him. Either he might bequeath his property 
by will, or he might adopt a son in his lifetime. 
[Aboptio, Giieek.] 

\7ills were in writing, and usually had one or 
more aitesting witnesses, whose names were snper- 
scnhecl, but who did not know the contents. They 
were often deposited w’ith friends, or otlyir trust- 
worthy persons, such as a magistrate. It was con- 
sidered a badge of fraud if they were made secretly 
or ill the presence of strangers. (Isaeus, de Philoct. 
her. § 8, de Astyph. her. §§ 8 — ^17 ; Dora. c.Steph. 
p. 1137.) A will was amhulatory until the death 
of the maker, and might be revoked wholly or par- 
tially, by a new one. It seems also that thiTC 
might be a parol revocation. (Isaeus, de FliUoct. 
her. § iO, de Cleon, her. § 3‘2.) The client of Isaeus, 
in the last-cited cause, contends, that the testator 
sent for the diqiositary of his will, with an inten- 
tion to canced it, but died before he got it into his 
possession ; this (lie says) was a virtual revocation, 
lie calls witnesses to prove the testator’s a,ftcction 
for himself aud dislike of his opponents, and thence 
infers that the will was unnatural, and a proof of 
insanity. Similar argumontB were often used. 
(Isaeus, de Nieost her. § 23, de Astyph, her. § 21.) 

With res])eet to the proceeding by which a 
father publicly renounced liis paternal authority 
over his son, sec Apokbruxis. Plato {L&j. xi. 
9. p. 928) refers to it, and recommends that a 
father should not take such a step alone, hut in 
conj unction with the other niemhcrs of the family. 
At Athens the paternal authority ceased altogether 
after the son had completed his nineteenth year ; 
he was then considered to belong less to his father 
than to the state, (Valckenaer, ad Ammouiuin^ 
$, u, ^AiroK'ijpuKros : Moierj de Bonis Damn, p. 
26.) 

lY. 0/ the Remedies of the Heir for Recovering 
Ms Rights. — A son or other male descendant might 
enter apd take possession of the estate immediately 
after the owner’s death. (Isaeus, de Pyrr. her. 
§ 7*2, de Oif. hmr. § 47.) If he was prevented from 
so doing, he might bring an action of ejectment 
against the intruder. [Ebubateu.] Any one who 
disturbed a minor in the enjoyment of his patrimony 
was liable to a criminal prosecution ^KaKdxreeas 
eiaayyekia, Isaeus, de Pyrr. her, § 76). As to 
the proceedings in ease of heiress, see Epici.'KRCJa 

Other heirs at law and claimants by adoption or 
devise were not at liberty to enter, until the estate 
was formally adjudged to them. The proper course 
was, to make application to the archon, who attended 
at his office for that purpose every month in the year 
except the last (Scirophorion). The party who 
applied was regarded as a suitor, and (on obtaining 
a hearing) was said XayxdmLp rov icX'ijpov. (Isaeils, 
de Hagn* her. §§ 22, 40, de Pyrr. her. § 74, de 
Astyph, her. § 4 j Dem, e. hUteplt, p. 1136.) 
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At the first regular assembly (icvpia e/c/cA.?]cria), 
held after he had received notice, the archon caused 
proclamation to be made, that such a person had 
died without issue, and that such and such pmsons 
claimed to he his heirs. The herald then asked 
el ns ap(pi(r§r}re7p’ '7/ TrapaKaraSdkkety ^ovAerai 
rod Kkijpov ; those words are variously interpreted. 
Perhaps the best explanation is this : — ’A/.i^icr- 
I SrjTelu is a term of general import, applied to all 
who dispute the title of another, and would in- 
clude those who claimed a moiety or other shaie 
of tlie estate. UapamraSdXkeiu signifies to make 
a deposit by way of security for costs, which was 
required of those who maintained their exclusive 
title to the whole inheritance. Perhaps, however, 
the payment in this case was optional, and might 
be intended for the mere purpose of compelling the 
other parties to do the same. The deposit thus 
paid was a tenth part of the value of the property 
in dispute, and was returned to the party if suc- 
cessful. (Pollux, viii. 32, 95 ; Isaeus de Nieost. 
her. § 13, de Hagn. her. § 20 ; Dcm. c. Maeart. 
p. 1051, c. Leoeh. pp. 1090 — 1093.) 

If no otlier claimant appeared the archon ad- 
judged the estate to the first suitor {iireUKacrer 
avT(p rhv Kkrjpoj/). If, however, there were ad- 
verse claims, he proceeded to prepare the cause fur 
trial (SiadiKaeria). First came the ardicpia-LS, in 
the usual way, except that no party was considered 
as plaintiff or defendant ; and the bills in which 
they set forth their respective titles, were called 
kvnypa.^al. (llarpocr. s.v. ; Dem. e. Olynip. pp. 
1173, 1175.) The dieasts were then to be sum- 
moned, and, whatever the number of parties, one 
court was held for the decision of all their claims. 
If any one iiegh‘ctcd to attend on the appointed 
day, and had no good excuse to offer, his claim was 
struck out of the record (^Leypdtprf t] b.p.<picrii]rnais), 
and the contest was carried on between tlie remain- 
ing parties, or, if but one, the estate was awarded 
to him. (Dcm. c, Olymp. p. 1174.) The trial was 
thus managed. The dicasts had to give their 
verdict cither for one person proving a title to the 
whole, or for several persons coming in under the 
same title, as (for instance) two brothers entitled 
each to a moiety. One ballotting box therefore 
was provided for every party who appeared in a 
distinct interest. Tlie speeches were measured by 
the clepsydra. Each party had an dp(popehs of 
water for his first speech, and half that, or three 
Xoeis for the second. (Isaeus, de ITagn. her. § 3U, 
&c. ; Dcm. c. Maeart . p. 1052.) That these ar- 
rangements gave rise to fraud and collusion, is 
clearly shown in tlie cases above cited. 

The verdict, if fairly obtained, was final against 
the parties to the cause. Dut any other person, 
who by absence or unavoidable accident was pre- 
vented from being a party, might afterwards bring 
an action against the successful candidate, to re- 
cover the estate. He was then obliged to pay his 
deposit (irapmara§okdi\ summon the defendant, 
and proceed in other respects as in an ordinary 
suit This he might do at any time during the 
life of the person in possession, and within five 
years after his death. (Isaeus, de Pyrr. lm\ § 70 ; 
Dem. c. Olymp, p. 1 1 75, c. Mamri. p. 1 054.) 

It has hitherto been supposed tliat a simple issue 
was raised between the litigant parties, viz:, who was 
entitled to possess the estate ; and that they pro- 
ceeded at once to the trial of such issue. This was 
called eUdvau The cause, howovor* 
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niiglit become more complicated, if one of the 
parties chose to make exception to the right of any 
other to dispute his title : this was done % tender- 
ing an affidavit (Sia/xapropta) sworn either by him- 
self or by another, wherein he declared that the 
estate was not the subject of litigation ivldiicos}, 

and alleged some matter of fact or law to support 
Ins assertion. Sons, adopted sons, and persons in 
legal possession, were allowed this advantage. 
For example, a witness might depose that the last 
occupier had left male issue surviving him, and 
therefore the property could not be claimed by any 
collateral relative or devisee : or that the title had 
already been legally determined, and that the new 
claimants were not at liberty to reopen the ques- 
tion. This had the efiect of a dilatory plea, and 
stayed further proceedings in the cause. ( Isaeus, 
deDicneog. her. § 30, deApoll. § 3, de PJdhct §§ 4., 
52, de Pyrr. § 3 ; Dem. c. Leach, p. 1007.) ^ If 
then the suitor was resolved to prosecute liis claim, 
he liad no other course but to procure a conviction 
of the witness (who had sworn the a,ffidavit) in an 
action for false testimony {Ung xj/evdoyaprvpMu). 
Examples of such actions are the causes in which 
Demosthenes was engaged against Leochares, and 
Isaeus for the estate of Pliiloctcmon. On the trial 
of the witness the questions were, first, the tnith 
of the facts deposed to ; secondly, their legal effect, 
if true. With respect to the witness, the conse- 
quences were the same as in any other action for 
false testimony. [Martyria.] With respect to 
the original cause nothing further was determined, 
than that it could or could not be entertained ; the 
diafiaprvpia in this particular resembling the irapa- 
ypaepij. If the court decided that the suit could 
be entertained, the parties proceeded to trial in the 
manner before explained. 

As to the further remedies to he pursued by tlie 
successful party, in order to obtain the fruits of his 
judgment, see Embateia and Exoules Dike. 
And on this part of the subject see Meier, AU. Proc. 
pp. 459, 6T G, C38 j Platner, Ait. Proc. vol. i. p. 1G3, 
vol. ii. p. 309. 

V. Of the Ohligaiions to which the Umr succeeded. 
— The first duty of an heir, as with us of an e.xe- 
cLitor, was, to bury the dead and perform the cus- 
tomary funeral rites {'eh VQ}xi^6g.eva romu). It is 
well known what importance was attached to this 
by the ancients. The Athenian law regulated the 
time of burial, and the order in which the female 
relations sliould attend. If no money was left to 
pay the expenses of burial, still the nearest rela- 
tives were bound to defray them ; and if they 
neglected to perform their duty, the chief magis- 
trate {Z4]g.apxos) of the demus, in which the death 
took place, after warning them by public notice 
{auaipuv teal (bcfiTTen/, Kol KaOaipeLV rhp dTjjuop), 
got the work done by contract, paid for it himself, 
and was then empowered to sue them for double 
the amount. When a rich man died, there was 
no backwardness about his funeral. It is rather 
amusing to see how eagerly the relations hastened 
to show respect to bis memory, as if to raise a jire- 
sumption of their being the heirs. (Isaeus, de 
Astgph. her. § 40, de (Mr. her. §§ 29 — 33, de NL 
c<M, her. §§ 9, 25 ; Dem. c, AfaearL pp. 1009, 
1071.) 

Children, who neglected to bury their parents, 
were liable to a criminal prosecution (ypa<l>v umui- 
arms yopmp).f just as they wore for refusing to 
support or assist them in their lilbtimo. The word 
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yopeis in this case includes all ancestors. (Meiei, 
de ISo7i. Damn. p. 126.) 

Among heritable obligations may be reckoned 
that of marrying a poor heiress (^yacra)^ or giving 
her in marriage with a suitable portion. 
Epicberus, and Meiirs. I'hcj^i. A it. i. 1 3.) 

That the heir was bound to pay the debts of the 
deceased, as far as the assets would extend, cannot 
he doubted. Five year.*, seem to have Iven the 
period for the limitation of actions against him 
(irpoSecrpia). In case of a mortgage, he was <’U- 
titled only to the surplus of the mortgaged property, 
remaining after payment of the didit charged 
thereon. (Itys. de Bon. Piihl §§ 4, 5 ; IsacoiH, 
deArkt.her. §23; DiUnosth. c. (Mdtpp. p, 1219, 
c. Spud. p. J030, c. NuiMm. pp. 93o, 989.) 

State debtors, such as farmers of the public re- 
venue who had made delault, or jKT.sunH con- 
demned to pay a fine or piuialty, were disfrau- 
cliLsed (hrtpoi) until they bad settled the debt ; 
and the diagniei* extended to theii posterity. TIiuh 
C imon, sou of Mdtiades, was eompelh d to pa\ a 
fine of fifty talents which iuni been impo-ed on hts 
father; and the story is, that fbliias advanced 
him the money, in return for the ham! of his Mn,fer 
I'llpinice. (Dem. c. And rot. ]i. 603, c. y'hcur. 
pp. 1322, 1327, e. Ajdiah, p. 836, pro fbr. p. 3>2.9, 
c. Afueart. p. 1069.) When tlie whole of a man's 
projicrty w'as confiscated, of course nothing could 
descend to his heir. Ithcmns to huv(» bfsui a com- 
mon practice, in such a case, for tin* n-latioiiH of 
the decicised to conceal his etfeets, or to lay elaiin 
to them hy prtdemled mortgages. Against these 
frauds there were seviTi* pcmalties^ uh iiugv he seen 
from the speeches of Lysias, e. i*hdutr, and dr km. 
Arisf. (Meior, de Bain, JBhiiiil p. 212.) 

The posterity of those who wen* put to deatfi 
by the people, or were convicted of certain iu- 
famous crinms, such as theft, inlierlted the 
of tludr anccKstors, a dwnmm uddeh tluy 

could not decline or e.seape from. Jt may he emu- 
pared to the corruption of hhmil folknving upon 
attainder in the finidal law. 'i’he legislntor mvmn 
to have thought that such <diildren mart h<* tim 
natural enemies <)*f their c(uintry, and ought to In* 
disarmed of all power to do iniMidilef. M’e I'aunot 
wonder at this, when we euiiHicler, tfiat wIili n*- 
speet to private feuds, it was deenuMi hoimuralde 
and meritorions in the child to preservethe enmity 
of the father ; and we find puhlic proHecidors (hh 
in the ojiening of the speech of Lvsias against 
Agoratua, of Deuiosthmies again 4- T!iefteriu''«b 
telling the dicasts, that they had hfcn imlnei-d to 
come forward by a desire to" avrnge tin* wiuuvp of 
their family. In tim sauK* spirit tlu' Alheniau law 
reipiired, that men, guilty of imlnteiitimiul homi- 
cide, shotild remain in exile, until liiey had ap- 
peased the nt'urt'Mt reL’UiM*s of ilie detioused^ to 
whom it imm* espiaikOy belonged to rentiit and 
forgive the Injury. (Dem. r, J/e/. p. 551. r« 
Amfac. pp. GIO, 613, r. Aridag. p, 799, e. ;l/o- 
curt p, 1069 ; Meier, de Ban. inunn. pp. HlIL 
136.) ^ 

lyueus tells us, that parents, wim appndiendeii 
their own insolvency, used to gel tlieir children 
adopt'd into other famiiiert, that they mbhle«c«i|W 
the conse<|uenw». (Be Arid, her, § 2L) Tbti Iww- 
over cmdd not ho done, after the had rmeo 

atta<jhcd. (Meier, de ikm. Bunm. »* I j Amh* 
0 . f f 21, eel Bckk.) 

We find no ineutbu of property eKclicating to 

a Q n 
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tlic state of Alliens for ivant of heirs. Tliis pro- 
bably arose from a principle of Athcniaii law, ac- 
cording to winch no civic family was suffered to 
ex:pire ; and tliereforo the property of an intestate 
was always assigned to such person as was most 
fit to be bis successor and reprcsoutativc. With 
aliens, and those illegitimate children who were 
regarded as aliens, it was no doubt otherwise. 
(Meier, da Bon. Damn. p. 140.) [C, li. K.] ^ 

2, Roman. Wlien a man died, a certain 
person or certain persons succeeded to all his 
property, under the iiaiiic of Jieres or kemles: 
this uas a universal succession, the whole property 
being considered a universitas. [Universitas]. 
Such a succession comprehended all the rights and 
liahilitios of the person deceased, and was ex- 
pressed by the term Jlcreditas. The word here- 
ditas is accordingly defined to be a succession to 
all the rights of the deceased (Dig. 50. tit 10. 
s, 2 1.) ; and sometimes it is used to express the 
property which is the object of the succession. 
The term pecimia is sometimes used to express the 
whole property of a testator or intestate (Cic. de 
ImmiL li. 21 ; Gains, ii. 104) ; hut it only ex- 
presses it as property, and therefore the definition of 
hereditas by pecimia would be incorapletc. Cicero 
{To}>. 0) completes the definition thus : — “ Idcrc- 
ditus cst pecimia quae inorte alicujus ad quempiara 
pervenit jure, nee ea aut legata fccstamciito aut 
possossione reteiita.” The negative part of the 
definition excludes legacies, and property of tlie de- 
ceased, the ownership of -which is acquired liy a suf- 
ficient possession of it, The word “jure” excludes 
the “ bimorum pnssessio,” in opposition to which 
the hereditas is appropriately called “justa.” The 
herts was the person who ac(]uircd all that had be- 
longed to another, morte and jure ; the etymolo- 
gical relation of the word to hcrus seems probable. 

A person might become a hcres by being named 
as such {mstiiuim, scripius^ factm) in a will,^exe- 
cuted by a competent person, according to the forms 
reiiuired by law [TestamentumJ. If a person 
died intestate {intchtatui^)., or having made a will 
which was not valid, the inheritance came to those 
to whom the law gave it in such cases, and was 
called hereditas Irptlima or ah mtestato. But a 
man could not die testate as to part of his property 
and intestate as to another part, except he were a 
soldier (ciijus sola voluutas in testando spectatur). 
Accordingiy, if a man gave a pari of the hereditas 
to one heres or more, and did not dispose of the 
i*cgt, the heres or hcrcdcs took the whole. (Inst, 
ii. tit, 14. §5 ; Cic. de Invent, li 21 ; Vangerow, 
FimdeMlen^ &c. voL iu p. 5,) 

In order that a testamentary succession should 
take place, the person dying must have such rights 
as are capable of being transmitted to another ; 
consequently neither a slave, nor a filhis-familias, 
according to the old lioinan law, could make a 
heres. Also, the person wlio is made heres must 
have a legal capacity to be heres. 

The institution of a heres was that formality 
which could not he dispensed with in a will. If 
the testator named no heres or heredes, and com* 
plied with all the other legal forms, still his dispo* 
sitiori of his jiroperty was not a will. The heres 
called heres directus, or simply bores, represented 
the testator, and was thus opposed to the heres 
fideicomnnssarius. [Exdbicommis(8UM.] The'tes- i 
tutor might either name one person as heres, or : 
ho might nanio soyeral hercdcs {coheredcs)^ and he i 
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might divide the hereditas among them as he 
pleased. The shares of the heredes were generally 
expressed by reference to the divisions of the As : 
thus, “ heres ex asse ” is heres to the whole pro- 
perty ; “ licres ex dodrante,” heres to three- 
foui'ths ; bores “ex scmiincia,” heir to one twenty- 
fourth. (Cic. ad AtL xiii. 48, vii. 8 ; Cic. Fro 
Caecmcc, G; Inst. 2. tit. 14. § 5.) If there wmre 
several heredes named, without any definite shares 
being given to them, the propcity belonged to 
them in equal shares. A heres might ho insti- 
tuted either unconditionally (pure), or conditionally 
(suh conditione). 

If the testator had a legal capacity to dispose, 
and if his will -was made in due form, the first in- 
quiry as to the lieres was, whether he had a legal 
capacity to take what was given to him. He must 
have this capacity at the time of the institution, or 
the institution is null ; and in order to take he 
must have the capacity to take (Inst, 2, tit. 10. 
§ 4), at the time of the testator’s death, and at 
the time of accepting the inheritance. This capacity 
; might he expressed by the word “ testamenti- 
I factio,” an expression which had reference not 
I only to the legal capacity of the testator, but also 
to the legal capacity of the person narm^d heres. 
As a general rule, only Roman citizens could be 
named as heredes in the will of a Roman citizen ; 
but a slave could also be named hcies, though he 
had no power to make a will, and a filius-familias 
could also be named heres, though he was under 
the same incapacity ; for the slave, if he belonged 
to the testator, could, by his master’s testament, 
receive Ins freedom and become bores ; and if he 
belonged to another, he took the inheritance for 
the benefit of Ins master: the filius-familias in like 
manner ac([iiircd it for his father. 'Persons, not 
Roman citizens, who had received the coniiuercium, 
could take hereditates, legata and fideicomrai&sa 
by testament. (Cic. pro Vaedn. 7, 82 ; Saviguy, 
Zeilsehri/f, vol. v. p. 221), Si/htem, iStc. vol. ii. p. 27.) 

Heredes were either Necossarii, Sui et Neces- 
sarii, or Extranei. The heres neccssarius wms a 
slave of the testator, who was made a heres and 
lilier at the same time ; and he was called ncces- 
sarius, because of the necessity that he was under 
of accepting the hereditas. A slave was someimies 
appointed heres, if the testator thought tliat he was 
not solvent, for the purpose of evading the igiiomi- 
iiia which was a consequence of a person’s pro- 
perty being sold to pay his debts, as explained by 
Cains (ii. 154, &c.). The heredes sui et iiecessarii 
were sons and daughtei's, «iiid the sons and daiigli- 
ters of a son, who were in the poiver of a testator ; 
but a grandson or granddaughter could not be a 
suns heres, unless the testator’s son had coas(‘d to 
be a suns heres in tlie testator’s lifetime, either by 
death or being releas(‘d irom his power. These 
heredes sui were called necossarii, because of the 
necessity that they were under, according to the 
civil law, of taking the hereditas with its incran- 
hrances. But the praetor permitted such persons to 
refuse the hereditUB (ahstlncre so ab hereditate), 
and to allow the property to be sold to pay the 
testator’s debts (an instance is mentioned by Cic. 
Fhil. il 10) ; and ho gave the same privilege to a 
mancipated son (qui in causa nurndpu ost). All 
other heredes ai'e called extranei, and comprehend 
all persons who are not in the power of a testator, 
Ruen as cmaucijinted children. As a mother had 
no iiotc&tas over her children, they were extranei 
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lieredes 'vvlien named hercdcs in her will. Extranci 
heredes had the potestas or jus deliberandi (Dig. 
251. tit. (j. s. ] ), or privilege of considering whe- 
ther they would accept the hereditas or not ; but 
if either cxtraiiei heredes, or those who had the 
abstinciidi potestas, meddled with the testator’s 
propeity, they could not afterwards disclaim the 
iiilientaiice, unless the person who had so meddled 
was inicliT twenty-live years of age, and so be- 
long- -d to a class who were relieved by the praetor 
ill all cases where tlicy were oveneached [Cura- 
tor], and also m cases where they had accepted 
an insolvent hereditas {dammsa Jmechtas). The 
emperor Hadrian gave this relief to a person 
aho-ve twenty-five yc'ars of age who had accepted 
an lu'i’cditas, and afterwards discovered that it wais 
incumbered with a heavy debt. (Gains, ii. 

A certain time was allowed to extranei for the 
crefio herciUtaits^ that is, for tlnmi to determine 
w-'h ether the}" would take the hereditas or not: 
hence the phrase “ ceriiero hcrcditatem.” (Cic. 
ad Aft. XI. 12 ) Thus, il tlic testator had written 
ill Ills will Ilercs Titiiis csto,” ho ought to add, 
Cleniitoqiie in ccutiiin dielms proxumis qiiilms 
scies laderisque : quod ni ita crevens exheres esto.” 
(Gains, ii. lh'5 ; Cic. da Orati. 22.) If the ex- 
traiuMis wished to take the hereditas, he was re- 
(|inred to inakf^a formal declaration of his intention 
within tlio time named (m/m diom craiicmh). The 
formal words of cretion w'orc ‘'‘earn hiTcditatem 
adeo <TniO(iue.” Unless he did this, he lost the 
iKU'editas, and ho could not obtain it merely by 
acting as lieu’cs {pro liaredo perendo). If a piTson 
W’as named hcrcs without any time of cretion being 
fixed, or if he succeeded {lefiithno jure) to the 
projicrty of an intestate, ho might become hercs 
without any formal declaration of his intention, 
and might take posst'ssion of the hereditas when 
lie pleased : but the jiraetor wms accustomed, upon 
the demand of the creditors of the testator or in- 
tivstafis to name a time within which the hercs 
should take jiossession, and in default of his doing 
&(), he gave tlic creditors permission to sell the 
property. ''J’he common form of cretion in the wall 
{rithjnns cretia) has been already mentioned. 
yemetinmH the words ‘“'•(juibns sciet poterifiiuo ” 
were omitted, and it was then sjiecially called 
cretio certorum dienim,” wliich. was the inoro ' 
disadvantageous to the heres, as the days began to 
be reckoned, or, as wo say, the time began to run 
immediately, and it was not reckoned from tho 
time wiicn the heres knew that he -was named 
heres, and had no imped iraent to his cretion. 

It was not unusual to make soveral degrees of 
here, des in a will, wliieli was called mhhttiufio, 
(Inst, 2, tit. Id.) Thus In the formula beginning 
*‘iieres Titius,” /ic,, after the words “ ox fumes 
e.stn,” the to, stator might add, ‘‘Tum Maevius 
heres esto ccruitoqne in diebus centum,” Bet. ; and 
he might go on substituting as far as he pleased. 
I’he person first named as heres (primo qmdu) 
lieeamc heres by the act of endion ; and the 
Mibsti tutus {semndm Oie. ybp, 10 ; II or. 

SuL ii. S. 40 ; Tacit. Ann. i, 8) was then entirely 
excluded. If the words ‘‘•si non creveria” were 
not followed by words of exheredation, tliis gave 
some advantage to the first heres: for instance, if 
he neglected the formality of cretion, and only acted 
as hercs, he did not lose all, but shared the hereditas 
equally with tlic snbatitnted person. This was tlie 
old rule j but a constitution of M* Antoninus mado 
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tbe acting as hercs equivalent to cretion, provided 
such acting took place within the lime of cretion. 
(Compare Gaius, ii. 177, &c., with Ulpmn, Frag. 
xxii. 84.) 

In the case of libori irapuberes, who were in the 
power of a testator, there might be not only the 
kind of substitution just mentioned {vulgaris suh-’ 
stiiuUd), hut the testator might declare that if such 
claldrcn should live to become his heredes, and 
should die impuberes, some other person, whom he 
named, should be his heres. This was expressed 
thus, “ si prius morlatiir qiiam in snam tiitelam 
\cnent” (Cic. de Invent, ii. 42, Top. 10 ; Gaius, 
il. 179), for tho termination of impiiberty and of 
the tutela were coincident. [Curator.] Thus, 
as Gaius remarks, one testamentary disposition 
compii.sed two hcreditates. This was called pupil- 
laris siihstitutio. (Inst. 2. tit. 16.) This kind of 
siibslitutiim was contaiiiLMl in a clause by itself, and 
in a separate pait of the will, which was secured 
hy the testator's own thread and seal, with a pro- 
vision in the fir.^t part of the will that this second 
])art should not be ojumed so long as the son lived 
and w<'Ls impulu'S. A substitution could also be 
made in the ca.so of childrtm being c.\'lieredated 
(di.sininTited) by the parent’s will, and the sub- 
stitLiti'd person tlnm took all that the pupillus ac- 
(luircd by hereditas, h*gatum (legacy) or gift. 
Gains observes (ii. Kill) tliat all fii.s remarks with 
rcfereuco to Buhstitiition for children impnberes, 
when made herecle.s or exheredated, apply to poat- 
humoiis (pasiimi) children, of which there is an 
examjile cited liy Ciem-o (I'op. iO, Si filiiis natus 
csset in decern mensibus, 6n\). 

If an extraiieus was made licres, there could be 
no substitution to the eftect, tbat if he died within 
a eeitain time, another person should be/aira»; for 
though a testator could attach a condition to be 
performed before a pereoii could take the hereditas, 
a pierson when ho had once become luuvs contiimcd 
such. The case of a pupillaris sulwiitutio, which 
wa,s an exception to this general rule, was probably 
foundi'd on the patria poteatas, Tlie heres might, 
however, Im charged with a fidciconnnisKum, in 
whicli case he was heres fiduciarius, [FinisicoM- 
WI.SSUM,] 

As to conditions which tlu‘ hercs was bound to 
]>erfonn, tliey might be any that w«re not contrary 
to positives law or positive morality ; such as ilic 
setting up of statues, &e, (Cic. Ferr. ii. 8, 9, 14), 
or changing the name (ad Ail. vii. 8). Impos- 
sible conditions were treated as if theni were no 
conditions mentioned (pro non scripto, last. 2, tit. 
14. s. 10). 

If a man’s own slave was made hercs hy bis 
will, it was nece.ssaiy that lie shonld he wade free 
also hy tbe will : the words Stichus ser- 

vus mens liber her<‘Rqne eaio.” If the slave were 
not made free hy the testament, lie could luit take 
under it, even if he were manmuitted by Ins 
master, and of course lie could imt if ho were sold ; 
and the reastm is, tliat the jnstitutimi was not 
i valid. If ho was institiitwl free aa well as bores;* 
lie became both a freeman and heres necessari us hy 
tbe death of hi.s master : if he was mamimitted by 
bis nmustor in liis lifetime, he might accept ill® 
huritancft or refase it. I f be was sold by fils mas- 
ter m bis lifotiim*, be could take newfesAfi of tho 
mli^pitance witlt the permission of his new master, 
who tlms hecamo heres through the medium of h!» 
slave. If tho slave made heres was at 

< Q 4 4 
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tliat time tlio property of another person, and not 
of the testator, he could not take the inlieiltance 
without the consent of Ins master, for if he took it 
Ills master hecanio Iiercs : if such slave was mami- 
mittccl before taking possession of the inheritance, 
he might accept it or refuse it as he pleased. 

If an Ingenuiis died intestate, either from not 
having made a will, or having made a will but not 
in due form, or having made a will in due form 
which afterwards became invalid (rupfmn^ imiwn), 
or if there was no heres under the will, the here- 
ditas, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, 
came to the heredcs sui, and Avas then called ie- 
jjitum heredity. (Gains, ill. 2.) The heredcs sui 
were “ liberi ” in the power of the testator at the 
time of his death ; the term liberi comprehended 
not only children, but the children of tbe testator’s 
male children, and the children of a son’s son. 
Adopted children were considered tbe same as 
other children. But grandchildren could not be 
lieredes sui, unless their father had ceased to be 
in the power of the intestate, either by death or in 
any other way, as by emancipation. A wife m 
manii being considered as a daughter, and a 
daughter-in-law {nums) in manu fihi being con- 
sidered a granddaughter, were sui heredcs ; but 
the latter only when her husband was not in the 
power of the intestate at the time of his death. 
Postlmiuous children, who would have been in the 
power of the intestate if he were living, were also 
sui heredcs. The sui heredcs took the hcreditns 
in equal shares. If there was a son or daughter, 
and children of a son deceased, the children of the 
deceased son took the portion which their parent 
would have taken. But the distribution was m 
&iirpesj that is, among the stocks or stems sprung 
from the ancestor, and not in, capita,, or among the 
individuals : thus, if there were a son, and the sons 
of a deceased son, the son would take half of the 
hereditas, and the sons of the deceased son wmuld 
take the other half, m equal shares. 

If an intestate had no sui heredcs, the Twelve 
Tables gave the hereditas to the agnati. (Gains, 
iii. 9,) 1 1 is stated under Cognati, who are agnati. 
The hereditas did not belong to all the agnati, but 
only to those who were nearest at the time when 
it was ascertained that a person had died intestate. 
If the nearest agiiatus either neglected to take the 
inheritance or died before he had taken possession 
of it, in neither case did the next in succession, as 
agiiatus, take the iuheritancc. He was the nearest 
ognatus who was nearest at the time when it was 
ascertained that a person had died intestate, and 
not he who ivas nearest at the time of the death ; 
the reason of which appears to bo that the horedi- 
tas was in a sense the property of the intestate 
until his heir was ascertained, and his heir could 
not be ascertained until it was certain that lie had 
left no will ; and as Gains observes, if he had left 
a will, still it might happen that no person would 
be heres under that will ; and accordingly it seemed 
better, as he observes, to look out for the nearest 
agnatus at the time when it is ascertained that 
there is no heres under the will* , If there were 
several agnati in the same degree, and any one 
refused to take his share ox died bsfdre he had 
assented to take it, such share accrued' 
to those who consented to take the hereditas^' . . 

In the case of women, there were some 
arities which arose from their legal condition 
(Gains, lii. 14). The horeditates of women intes- 
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tate came to their agnati just as the inheritances 
of males ; but women who were beyond the degree 
of consanguinei (a term wliich legally means bro 
thers and sisters) could not take hereditates ab 
iiitestato. Thus, a sister might take from a brother 
or sister as legitima heres ; hut an aunt or a 
brother’s daughter could not be a legitima heres. 
The principle of Roman law which gave to those 
who came into the potestas or manus the quality 
of children of the blood, was followed out in this 
case also : a mother or a stepmother who had come 
in manum viri thereby obtained the status of a 
daughter ; and, consequently, as to legitimate suc- 
cession, there were the same relations between such 
mother or stepmother and the husband’s children, 
as there were among the husband’s children them- 
selves. By the Twelve Tables the hereditas of an 
intestate mother conld not come to her children, 
because women have no sui heredcs ; but by a 
SCtum Orpliitianuin of M. Antoninus and Coni- 
modus, the sons of a wife, not in mann, might take 
as her legitimi horedes, to the exclusion ot consan- 
giiinci and other agnati. (Ulp. Frap, xxvi. § 7 ; 
comp. Inst. 3. tit. 4.) 

If a person died leaving no sui heredcs, hut only 
a brother and another brother’s children, the bro- 
ther took all as the nearest agnatus. If there was 
no brother surviving, and only children of brethren, 
the hereditas was divided among all the children 
in CLqjita, that is, the whole was eriually divided 
among all the children. 

If there were no agnati, the Twelve Tables gave 
the hereditas to the gentiles. [Gkns.] 

Gains (lii. 18, &c.) briefly recapitulates the strict 
law of the Twelve Tables ns to the hereditates of 
intestates: — emancipated children could claim no- 
thing, as they had ceased to be sui heredes : the 
same was the case if a man and his children were 
at the same time made Roman citiy^ens, unless the 
imperator reduced the children into the power of 
the ^father : agnati who had sustained a capitis 
diininutio were excluded, and consequently a son 
who had been given in adoption, and a daughter 
who was married and in mauii viri : if the "next 
agnatus did not take possession, he who was next 
in order could not for that reason make any claim : 
feminae agnatae who were beyond the d<‘gree of 
consanguinei had no claim: cognati, whose kin- 
ship depended on a female, had no mutual rights 
as to their hereditates, and consequently there were 
no such mutual rights betwetm a mother and her 
children, unless the mother bad come in manum 
viri, and so the rights of consanguinity had been 
established between them. 

Gains proceeds to show (iii. 25, &c.) how these 
inequitable rules of the civil law were modified by 
the praetor’s edict. As to the succession of cognati 
under the Iinpeml legislation, see Inst 3. tit, 5, 
DeSCto Terfuli; Cod. f>. tit. 58; Nov. 118. 

^ If a man bad a son in his power, he was bound 
either to make him boros, or to exheredate (ea’/icro- 
dare) bim expressly (nomimtm)* If be passed 
hbn over in silence {sUmtio prmlerierit),, the will 
was altogether void {inutile,, uon jure factum). 
Some jurists were of opinion that even if the son, 
so passed over, died iu the father’s lifetime, there 
conld b« no heres iinder that will. (Gains, il 123, 
dec.) Other liberi could bo passed over, and the 
will would still be a valid will ; but the liberi so 
passed over took a certain portion of the hereditas 
(idermendo^ as it was termed, or jure oderescendL 
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For instance, if tlio li erodes institiiti were sni, the 
person or persons passed over took an equal sliare 
with them. If the heredes instituti were extranei, 
the person or persons passed over took a half of 
tlie whole hereditas ; and as the praetor gave the 
contra tahiilas hononim possessio to the person so 
passed over, the extranei were deprived of all the 
hereditas. A rescript of the emperor M. Antoninus 
limited the amount which women could take hy the 
hoiiorum possessio to that which they could take 
jure ndcrescendi ; and the same was the law in the 
case of emancipated females. 

It was necessary (dthcr to institute as heredes, 
or to exheredate posthumous children noyninaiim^ 
otheruise the will, which was originally valid, 
became invalid (ruptmn) ; and the will became 
invalid by the birth either of a posthumous son or 
daughter, or, as tlie phrase was, adgnascendo rum- 
pitur testamentnm. (Cic. de Or. i. 57.) Postumi 
■were not only those who -were bom after the tes- 
tator's will was made, and came into his power or 
would have come into his power if he had lived, 
but also those who miglit liecome the sui heredes 
of the testator by the d(‘iith of some otlier person 
in the testator’s lifetime. Thus, if a testator’s sail, 
who was in his power, had children, and the son 
died m the testator’s hietiine, the grandchildren 
became sui heredes, and the testament became 
rupium liy this quasi agiiatio : it was therefore a 
necessary precaution to institute as heredes or to 
exheredate such grandchildren. It follows that if 
the testament could be made invalid by this quasi 
agnatio, it must have heeonie invalid by a son 
being born in the lifetime of the testator, unb^ss 
the will had provided for the case ; for it became 
iinalid if the testator adopted a son or a daughter 
(Ulpian) either liy adrogation or adoption projinrly 
so called, after the date of his will. The case was 
the same if he took a wife in manuin after the date 
of the will. 

The word Postumus has clearly the same signi- 
fication as Postremus, and literaliy means a child 
1)orn last. The passage of Gains is defective where 
he treats of Pustumi ; but tlie definition of Postuiui, 
as preserved in tlio Breviariuin, appears to be 
exact : “ Postumorum duo genera sunt : quia 
postumi ndpellantur bi, qiii post niortcun patris de 
uxore nati fuerint, et illi qni post testameutum 
fectiim nascimtur.” Ssoraetimes the word postumus 
is defined only as t . child bom after a father’s 
death, as we see in some of the Glossae, and in 
Plutarch {Stdla^ 37) ; but there is no proof that 
the meaning was limited to such children ; and the 
passages sometimes cited as being to that effect 
(Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. 3G4 ; 20. tit 3. s, 3) have boon 
misunderstood. 

As to Postumi alieni, see Gains, L 147, ii, 242; 
Vangerow, Fandektcn., &c. voUii. p, 00. 

Other cases in which a valid testamenttim 
became ruptmn or irritimi, are more properly con- 
sidered under Tiktamentum* 

The strictness of* the old civil law was tnodifted 
by the_ praetorian, law, which gave the honorum 
possessio to those who could not take the hereditas 
by the rules of the civil law. [Bonoiwm Pos- 

SESSIO.] 

The hores represented the testator and intestate 
(Cic. de Leg. ii. 10), and had nut only a claim to all 
his property and all that was due to him, but was 
hound hy all his obligations. Ho succeeded to the 
sacra privata, and was hound to maintain them, 
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hut only in respect of tlio property, for the obliga- 
tion of the sacra privata was attached to propeity 
and to the heres only as the owner of it. lienee 
the expression “ sine sacris hereditas ” meant an 
hereditas unenenmhered with sacra. (Plant. Ca}4. 
iv. 1. 8, Trmum, ii. 4. 83 ; Festus, s. v. Sine mens 
hereddiLs.) 

The legislation of Justinian released the heres, 
who accepted an hereditas, from all the debts and 
obligations of the testatem or intestate, lieyoiul 
what the property -would satisfy, provided he made 
out an inventory (invefiiarlim) of the property in 
a certain form and within a given time. (Cod. 6‘. 
tit. 30. s. 22.) It also allow^ed the institution of 
a man’s own slave as heres without gi\ii)g him his 
freedom. (Inst. 2. tifc. 14; comp Gains, ii. 185.) 

The heres could claim any p>roperty wdiich be- 
longed to his testator or intestate by the heredita- 
tis petitio (Dig. 5. tit. 3. s. 20), winch was an actio 
in rcni, and properly btdongc'cl to a heres only, 
though it was nfUuwvardb given to tlie bononmi 
possessor. Each lieres tlaimed only his share. 
(Cic. /Vo Jtasc. Om. c. 1 8.) 

Thecohcreck's shared among themscRes the pro- 
perty, and bore their sliare of tlie debts in the same 
proportions. For tlu' purpose of division and set- 
tling the affairs of the testul(>r, a sale was often 
ncce.s.saiy. 15.) If the paiticb could 

not agree about the division of tin* prupmty, any 
of them might liave an actio familiae erciscundaiu 
^FAMruiAE Erc. Ac ] 

The heri'ditas might lie alienated hy tlio form of 
in jure ccssio. The heres legitlimis iiiight alienate 
the hereditas before he took posHcssiou of it, and 
the purchaser then became heres, just as if he had 
been the legitimus hcri's. TliescriptuK heres could 
only alienate it aftm* the aditio ; aftiTHUch alimia- 
tion hy him, or by the hm-es l(‘gltiinns after aditio, 
both of them .still remain<‘d hm’cdeH, and consre* 
qneiitly amswerahle to creditors, fmt all debts due. 
to them a.M hen'de.s wer<‘ extinguiHlied, 

Tin* hcreditnU'S of freedmea are more properly 
consid<*r<Hl tnidor Etueeti and JVmuiNi. 

Jiekre it was diderminecl who was iierc.% the 
lK‘rt‘ditiia was without an owner, and was said, 
“‘jactTC.” Wlum a heroH was ascertaiueil, such 
penion was considered jumm all the rights in- 
cidmit to the hereditas from the time of the death 
of the testator or intestate. But this does not ex- 
plain how wc are to viisw the hereditas in tin* in- 
terval between the death of the former owum* and 
the time when the heres i» ascertain(‘d. During 
such interval, according to one form of (‘xpressiou 
used hy the Ko man jurists, the Inu’mlitas is a juris- 
tical^ jMirson (idee jiersonue /(ingiiur), and is tho 
domhia, that is, the domina of itsidf ; according to 
another form of expression, it nqire.sente the de- 
funct, and not the pm’son of the future heres* 
These two hirms are the sanu' in meaning, and 
they express a liction ^ which has relation to tho 
legal ca^city of tlu^ defunct, and not that of tlie 
future heres, and which does not involve the tio- 
tum of anj juristical personality of the horei’tiis* 
The relation to the legal capacity of the dof^onct is 
this : — Slates generally belonged to an hereditas^ 

A slavo,^ al k' well known, could accinir® property 
master, even without hfs kiwwWgei j 
Midity of tho act of aoqtd#!t|a% 4n soim# 
caSO»J^'<^P®ded on tho legal opacity ' of' bl« master 
to aeqalrei* , NoiV|'. while the 'homlites was without 
an asc^rliihed owi«, »ftny iwts of, a slave by 
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wliicli tlio liercdiias might receive additions, were 
strictly void, and sucli acts could only have their 
legal effect on the supposition that the slave had 
an owner of a sufficient legal capacity ; and accord- 
ingly, the fiction of law gave validity to the act of 
the slave by relation to the known legal capacity 
of tile late owner, and not by relation to the yet 
nnasccrtaiiiod owner who might not have such 
legal capacity. The following arc examples: — 

When a Roman, who had a legal capacity to 
make a will, died intestate, and another person 
appointed as his herc'S a slave, who belonged to 
this hereditas which was still without an owner, such 
institution of a lieres would ho valid by virtue of 
this fiction, because it had reference to the legal 
capacity of the defunct. If there had been no such 
fiction, the validity of the institution would have 
been doubtful, for tlie unascertained legiiimus herns 
miglit be an intestabilis, who (at least according to 
the old law) could not be instituted heres. — If a 
soldier died and left a will, which was not yet 
opened, another testator might institute as bores a 
slave belonging to the soldier’s hereditas, because 
the institution, according to this fiction, had refer- 
ence to the deceased ; but if there were not this 
fiction, the institution might bo void, inasmuch as 
the unascertained heres might be a peregriiius who 
had no testament ifactio with this other testator. — 
It was to provide for such cases as these onl}’’, that 
this fiction was introduced ; and it had no other 
object than to fiicilitate certain acrjiiisitions by 
nu'ans of the slaves who belonged to an hereditas.” 

This masterly exposition is hy Savigny (xSjysto/i 
des Jicut. R. Ft vol. ii. p. 303). 

(Oa'uis, 2. 99 — 100, 3. 1 — 24 ; Ulpian, Frar/. 
xxii., Dig. 2{], 20 ; In.st. 2, 3 ; Rein, Dus Ao- 
mlsche Pnmtrevhi^ p. 361, &c. Erhrccht, a useful 
compendium of the Law of Hereditas, as it app('ars 
chiefly in the Latin classics; Vangerow, Pandeh-kn^ 
&c. Erbrccht, vol. ii. The chapter on Erbrccht in 
Puchta’s InstH'iitiomn^ &:c. iii. p. 215, &.c. is concise 
and very clear.) [H. L.] 

HEB'MAE and the dimiimtive Hcrmuli 

(IpgiSm), statues composed of a head, usually that of 
the god Hermes, placed on a quadrangular pillar, 
the height of which corresponds to the stature of 
the human body (r/ r€rpdytaPos ipyacrla, Thuc. vi. 
27 ; vh 'rh rerpdyoDmy, Fans. iv. 33- § 4, 

s. 3). Some difficulties are involved in the ques- 
tion of their origin, and of their m(‘aiiing as symbols 
of Hermes. One of the most important fisatures 
ill the mythology of Hermes is his presidenco over 
the common intercourse of lif(\ tiaflic, journeys, 
roads, boundaries, and soforth, and tliere can bo no 
doubt that it was chiefly in such relations as those 
that he was intended to lie riTresonted by the 
/ferniae of the Greidcs and by the Temtinl of the 
Romans, when the latter were identified with the 
Hermae. It is therefore natural that we should 
look for the existence of this symbol in the very 
earliest times in winch the use of boundary-marks 
was required ; and in suclr times the symbols 
would bo of the simplest character, a heap ot stones 
or an unh(‘Wn block of marble. Now we find that 
there wore in many parts of Greece heaps of stones 
by the sides of roads, especially, at their crossings', 
aiid on the bouiKhtrics of lands, which were 'Called 
or kpfidiQi and ^pfiofces* 

* Leasing, Bbttiger (Andru/. p. 45), and others 
dcrite these words, and also the name of the godj 
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(Hesych. s. w.). An epjuaTos x6^os near Ithaca 
is mentioned in the Odyssey (xvi. 471) ; Strnb) 
noticed many epp,e7a on the roads in Elis (viii. 
p. 343) ; and even now an ancient heap of stones 
may be seen on the boniidaiy of Laconia (Ross, 
Pelop. vol. i, pp. 18, 174). The rcdigioiis respect 
paid to such heaps of stones, especially at the meet- 
ings of roads, is shown by the custom of cacli passer 
by throwing a stone onto the heap (Nicand. 

150) ; this custom was also observed with refer- 
ence to the Hermae of later times, at least to those 
w'hich stood where roads met. (Anf/i. Grace, he. 
infra ciL) Such heaps of stones were also seen hy 
Strabo on the roads in Egypt (xvii. p. 818). 
Another mode of marking a boundary or other do* 
finite locality was by a pillar of stone, originally 
unhewn, the sacred character of which was marked 
hy pouring oil upon it and adorning it (Theojihrast. 
16, comp. Genesis xxviii. 18, 22, xxxi. 45 — 48, 
where both the pillar and the heap of stones are 
set up for a witness, xxxv 14). The Egyptian 
obelisk probably belongs to the same class of monu- 
ments. 

Referring the reader, for the further examination 
of these matters, to works in which they are dis- 
cussed at length (Zoega, de Ora/, ct Fs. Obelise. 
Roniae, 1787, p. 217 ; Gerhard, de Reliijiom 
Ffermai am^ Berol. 1845, 4 to. ; Otto, da Das Vta~ 
Itbus., c. 7 ; Miiller, Aicltaol. d. Kuusf, § 66 ; 
Freller, in Pauly’s Real-Enepc. d. Class Allerih. 
s. V. AFerciirius.^ vol. iv. p. 1845), wc assume that, 
of these heaps of stones and pillars, those winch 
marked boundaries weic either originally symbolH 
of, or were afterwards consecrated to, the god 
Hermes. It is nut denied that such rndc nimuo- 
rials were at first symbols of th(‘ various gods alike, 
but at a very early period they came to be more 
espt'cially associated with the worsliip of Hermes. 

The first attempt at the artistic dovelopnumt of 
the blocks of stone and wood, hy whicli, in the 
earliest period of idol-worsh qi, all the divinities 
were represented, was by adding to them a head, 
in the features of which the charaeteristies of the 
god were supposeclto be expressed ; and aftm'w.'irds 
other mcmliers of the body w'-ere added, at first 
with a symbolical meaning. These changes pro- 
duced the Hermae, sucli as they arc described by 
the ancient authors, and as we now have them. 
The phallus formed an essential jiart of the symbol, 
probably because the divinity K^iresentcd by it 
was in tlio earliest times, before the worship of 
Dionysus was imported from the East, th(‘ per- 
sonification of the reproductive powers of nature. 
So the symbol Is destnibed by Herodotus, who 
ascribes the origin of it to the Felasgiaiis, who 
communicated it to the Atheniaim, and ihf‘y to 
the other Greeks. (Herod, ii. 51 ; Pint. an. S'eni sh 
Resp* (jer. 28. p. 787, f. ; Cic. de N'at Dear. iii. 
22 ; comp. Crouzer’s Note, in Ba.ehr s edition of llo- 
rodotus.) Faiisanias gives the same account of tfie 
matter (i 24. § 3, iv. 33. § 3, s. 4), and also states 
that the Arcadians were particularly fond of tlio 
dyakpa r^rpdymw (viii, 48. § 4. s. h‘ ; where 
the statue referred to is one of Zeus), which is 


from %ju.a, a Map (comp. Battma,nn, LenL pp. 362, 
303). It would seem, at all evtmte, that the 
words are in some way coniKictcd ; though the 
question, whether the god took Ins name from tlie 
symbol, or the ftymlml from the god, cannot bo 
enlercd into here. 
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some confirmation of the tradition which carried 
back the invention to the Pelasgic times. 

Ill the historical times of Greece, too, it was at 
Athens that the Hermae were most niiiuerniis 
and most venerated. So great was the demand 
for these works that the woids ipfioyXvepos, kpjj.o- 
yXvcpiKi] rix^T]^ lpp.oykv(p5Lov^ were used ns 
the generic terms for a scnlptor, his ait, and liis 
studio (Plat. Symp. p. 215, a. ; Lucian, tie iSomi. 
i. 7, vol. i. pp. 3, 4, 10, 11 ; and the Lexicons). 

Houses m Athens had one of these statues 
placed at the door called epp^s orrpocpalos or errpo- 
(pGvs {Thnejd. XI. 27 ; Aelian. F, II. ii. 41 ; Suid. 
s. V. ; Pollux, viii. 72; Atln x. p. 437, b.) ; some- 
times also in the peristyle (Lucian, Natvy. 20, 
vol. iii. p. 262), which were worshipped by the 
women as instrumental to fecundity (sec bas-relief 
in Boissarde, Aniiq., Roimm. part 1), and the great 
reverence attached to them is shown by tlie alarm 
and indignation which were felt at Athens m con- 
sequence of the mutilation of the whole number in 
a single night, just before the sailing of the Sicilian 
expedition. (Tliucyd. vi. 27, with Poiipo’s note ; 
Andoc. de. My^it. ; Aristoph. Lysisi. 1093, 1091, 
and Sa/inL ; Aristophanes applies the term tp,uo«o- 
TTiSai to the mutilators ; sec also Phot. s. i\ kypo- 
KOTriSai.) 

They were likewise placed in front of temples, 
near to tornhs, in the gymnasia, palaestrae, librarie.s, 
porticoes, and public places, at thecorners of streets, 
on high I’oads as sign-posts, with distanci's inscribed 
upon tliem (Btickh, Chip. imer. No. 12 ; Epiyr. 
hicrrt No. 234, Briinck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 197, 
A nth. PLanud. iv. 254 ; the other epigmms on 
Hermae, Nos. 255, 256. deserve notice) ; and 
sonic are still to bo seen at Athens with the names 
of victors in the gymnastic contests inscribed upon 
them. (Leake, p. 17,' n. 1.) They were 

even made vehicles of public instruction, according 
to the author of the Hipparchus (falsely ascrilied to 
Plato, p. 229), who says that the tyrant Hippar- 
chus placed IJennae in the streets of the city and 
in roads throughout Attica, inscribed witii moral 
verses, such as the following: 

Mvripa ^iTrvdpxov’ diicam ^povenv. 

Myfipta rdS* ^iTnvdpxov' <pikov i^airdra. 

(Comp. Harpocrat s. "Eppcti ; IJcsych. s. v. 
*linrdpX€iOL *Eppai, with Alberti’s note). Those 
wliich stood at cross roads had often three or four 
h(‘ads (I’hiloch. p. 45, ed, Siebelis ; Ilarpocr. and 
IJtym. M. $.v. rpiKi(f>akos*Epprjs ; Phot. Jlesych. 
if. V. r€rpaKi<l>akos ‘%ppris i Bustath. &d Hum. p. 
1353. 3). 

Numerous examples occur in Pausanias and 
Ollier writers of their being placed on the boun- 
daries of lands mid states and at the gatf>s of 
ci til's (vrpbv rp -wvAlSi, TrpoTrvkdiCSj Pans. viii. 34. 
§ 3. s. 6, iv, 33. § 3. s. 4, et aUk; Ilarpocr.) fcsmall 
Hi'i’inae were also tised as pilasters, and as suj>- 
ports for furniture and utensils. (Pollux, vii. 15, 
73 ; Mliller, Arch. § 379, n. 2.) liespecting the 
use of the Ifcrmac and IhrmuU in the Circus, 
see pp. 235, a, 236, a. 

With respect to the fom of these works, the es- 
sential parts have been alrcad.y niewtunusd. A 
pointed beard (yrdprimTtdym) belonged to the ancient 
type ( Artcmid, ii. 37). A mantle ( Ipdrm) was fre- 
quently hung over the shoulders (Pans. viii. 39. §4 ; 
Diog. Laert. v. 32). Originally the legs ami anus 
were altogether wanting (Pausanias calls them dm- 
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Am, i. 24. § 3), and, in place of the m-ms, there were 
often projections to luinggaiknnls upon ; but,* when 
the reverence attached to the ancient type hecame 
less, and the love of novelty greater, the whole 
torso ivas jdaced upon a fjiiadiangiilar pillar, which 
lessened towards the base, and linaily the pillar 
itself i\as sometimes chiselled to indicate the sepa- 
ration of the legs, as may lie seen in a tetragonal 
female statue in the Villa Albani. (Wmkelin. 
Storia dclle Arte^ vol. i tav. 1.) Sometimes, as 
above stated, the head was double, triple, and even 
fourfold. The whole figure was generally of stone 
or marble ; but Cieero {ad Att. i. 8) mentions 
some which were of Peiitelic marble, with bronze 
heads. (Miiller, .1 re/rim/, d. Knubf., § 67.) 

Many statues existed of other deities, of the 
same form as tlie Hermae ; wliich no doulit ori- 
ghuitediii the same manner ; and which were still 
called by the generic name of ITcnnaf^ even tlimigh 
the bust upon them was that of anotluu’ diuty. 
Seioral Images of this kind are de.sciihed by Pau- 
sanias ; one of Posmdon at 'ihacolmn in Arcadia 
(viii 3.1. § 6), another of Zeus Teleuw at d'egea 
{'ih. 43. § 4), and another of Apbiodite Urania 
at Athens (i. 19. § 2). 'The reason why the 
statues of the other diulies were developed into 
peiiect forms, while tliu.se of Hej'iue.s so gene- 
rally (by no iiieans univtu'sally) retainml their 
ancient fashion, is obviously on acemmt nf tlie rt*- 
ligious feignilleanee attached to the symbol of the 
pillar, as a boundary mark. Whmv this motive 
was not called into action, Hi'nm'H himself was 
repres(‘nt(‘d in the complete human form with ail 
the perfection of Greek art, ns, for example, in hk 
statues in the palaestrae,^ and in those wliich (un- 
bodied others of his attributes. (Sec Muller, 
ArchUot. d, Kumt^ §§ 333, 331.) 

Some statues of this kind are deHeribed by a 
name compounded of that of Hermes and another 
divinity : thus we have Hermanulm., //emn/r,v, 
Hermailicna (Cic. ad Ad. I 4), I/ermerarJes (Gic. 
(tdJllA. 10), Ilcrmcros (Pliii. /A JV. xxxvl 5. 
H, 4. § 10), Ilermopun. It lias beisi mncli dis- 
puted whether such figures were compimi'd of the 
scpiarc pillar, as the emblem of Hermes, surmounted 
by the bust of the otlmr divinity; or, secondly, 
whether the heads of IR'rmcs and the oiiuT gotl 
were united, as in the bust of Janus ; or, lastly, 
wbetlier the symbolical characteristics of the two 
deities were combined in the same ntatne. As to 
the first explanation, it seems hardly probabli' tlmt, 
so late as the time of Cicero, tin* mere pillar should 
haveticcn considered as adequate a repu'sentatiou 
of ilermos as the bust was of the otlnw deity; tin*' 
second is supported l»y many (‘xinting terniniai 
double Imsts : the third can only bi* r<‘gar(!etl 
as an mgenious conji'ctim', which may be true of 
some works of a late pt'riod of art. We think 
that the si'cond is the true (txplauation in the 
passages from Utcero. (Gump. Aluih‘r, ArcJiml cA 
Knnsf, § 345, n, 2.) 

Idjerfi is htiii amdher ehisH of these work% In 
whitih the bust represented no deity at a,p, but was 
simply the portrait of a man, and in which the 
pillar loK«*a all its gyrnboliad meaning, and becomas 
a mere pedestal. Even these statoo!!, howev«r,-re?- 
taint'd the names of /Imnm and Tmim^ sTh0 
examplea of them are very 'miwewit, , 'A of 
these and of the other Hormao |!v« by 0. W. 
Milller. (Btwh and art 

flmim*) 
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TIio Hermao of all kinds were in great request 
among the wealthy Romans, for the decoration of 
their houses and villas. It is also stated that they 
used them as posts for ornamental railings to a 
garden, in which case theji- were commonly deco- 
rated with the busts of philosophers and eminent 
men, some of which may he seen at the Vatican 
and other museums, with the square holes in their 
shoulders into which the transverse rail was in- 
serted. This S(|uarc hole, however, is also seen m 
Ilerraae of old Greek workmanship, m which 
cases they were probably the sockets of the pro- 
jections, above mentioned, for hanging garlands on. 

The existing remains of ancient art are rich in 
terminal statues of all the classes which have been 
described ; and specimens of nearly all may be 
seen in the British Museum, and in engravings m 
Muller’s Dmkmdler der alien. Kunst (vol. i. pi. i. 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, vol. ii. pi xxviii. Nos. 290, 300, 303, 
pi. xxxi. No. 341, pi xxxiii. Nos. 370, 380, 387, 
pi xxxvi Nos. 428, 429, pi. xlil No. 326). The 
first two examples in Muller are very interesting : 
the one ^ is a bas-relief, exhibiting a Hermes deco- 
rated with garlands and surrounded with the im- 
plements of his worship, as shown in the following 
engraving ; the other is also a has-rcliicf, in which 



we see a terminal bust of Dionysus washed and de- 
corated by a man and three women. Respecting the 
Hermae on coins, see llascbo, Lex Uum.Rei Nmn.. 
jst. ?i??, //erwa, Flermathm\ Uermes. [P. S.] 

HERMAEA ("Ep/Aaia), festivals of Hermes, 
celebrated in various parts of Greece. As ll(‘rmcs 
was the tutelary deity of the gymnasia and palaes- 
trae, the boys at Athens celebrated the Herpiaea 
in the |?y mnasia. They were on this occasion 
dressed in their best, oflbred sacrifices to the god, 
and amused themselves with various games and 
sports, which were probably of a more free and un - 
restrained character than usual Hence the gym- 
nasiarch was prohibited by a law of Solon (Aeschin. 
6\ Timareh p. 38) from admitting any adults on 
the occasion. This law, however, was afterwards 
neglected, and in the time of Plato {Lym, p. 206, 
d. &c.) we find the boys eeldbtatmg the Hcrmaca 
in a palaestra, and in the presence of persons of all 
ages. (Becker, ChanUes., vol i. p. 335, See, j com- 
pare Gymnasicjm, p. 580, b.) 

Hermaea were also celebrated in Crete, where, 
on this occasion, the same custom prevailed which 
was observed at Rome during the Saturnalia ; for 
the day was a season of freedom and enjoyment 
for the slaves, and their masters waited upon them 
at their repasts. (Athen. xiv. p, 639.) 


The town of Pheneos, m Arcadia, of which 
Hermes was the principal divimty, likewise cele- 
brated Hermaea with games and contests, (Pans, 
viii. 14. § 7.) A festival of the same kind was 
celebrated at Pellene. (Schol. ad Find, Oh vn. 15 O', 
and Nem. x. 82.) Tanagra, m Boeotia (Pans. ix. 
22. § 2), and some other places, likewise cele- 
brated festivals of Hermes, but particulars are not 
known. [L. S.] 

HERMATHENA. [Hermae.] 
HERMERACLAE. [Hermae.] 
HERO'NES, baskets or crates of sedge, which 
were employed, when filled with chalk, lor making 
a foundation in the water (Vitriiv. y. 12. § 5), 
Pliny states that the architect of the' temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, raised to their places immense 
blocks, which formed the architrave, by means 
of an inclined plane, constructed of Jierones filled 
with sand {II. Al xxxvi. 14. s. 21). In these 
and the few other passages where it occurs, the 
readings of the word are veiy various. Difienmt 
modern scholars have adopted one of the three 
forms, aeroties, erones, or liemues. (See Schneider, 
ad Vitrm, 1. c.) [P. S.] 

HEROON (vp^ov) [Apotheosis ; Fun us, 
pp. 556, b., 557, a.] 

HESTIA (lo-Tfa) [Focus.] 

HESTIASiS {kerriaens')^ was a species of li- 
turgy, and consisted in giving a feast to one of the 
tribes at Athens (tV (pvX))v kcrridv^ Dem. c. JMeid. 

р. 5G5. 10 ; Pollux, iii. 67.) It was provided for 
each tribe at the expense of a person belonging 
to that tribe, who was called icrndTcop, (Dein. 

с. BoeoL p. 996, 24.) Harpocration (s.v. ’Ecmdrciop) 
states on the authority ol the speech of Demos- 
thenes against Moidias, that this feast was some- 
times provided by persons voluntarily, and at other 
times by persons appointed by lot ; but as Bockh 
remarks, nothing of this kind occurs in the speech, 
and no burthen of this description could have been 
imposed upon a citizen by lot. I'he icrridrops^ 
were doubtless appointed, like all persons serving 
liturgies, according to the amount of their property 
in some regular succession. These banquets of the 
tribes, called cpvXeriicd Buirm by Athenaeus (v. 
p. 185, d), were introduced for sacred purposes, and 
for keeping up a friendly intercourse between per- 
sons of the same tribe, and must lie distinguished 
from the great foastmgs of the people, which were 
defraya'd from the Theorica. (Bockli, PM. Ecou. 
of Athens., p. 452, 2nd. od. ; Wolf, Frolaj. ad 
I)em. Zepti'n. p. Ixxxvii. note GO.) 

IIETAERAE (eraipaL). The %vord kraipa ori- 
ginally signified a friend or companion, Imt at 
Athens, and in other towns of Greece, it was after- 
warils used as a euphemistic name for vSpvp^ that 
is, a prostitute, or mistress. (Plut. L'a/im, c. 15 ; 
Athen. xiii p. 571.) As ixirsons of this class 
acted a much more prominent and influential part 
in some of the Greek states than in any of the 
most demoralDed capitals of modern times, we 
cannot avoid in this work stating their position and 
their relations to other classes of society. But as 
their conduct, manners, ensnaring artifices, and im- 
positions, have at all times and in all countries beeji 
the same, we shall confine ourselvc’fs to those points 
which were' peculiar to the hotaerae in Greece. 

First we may mention that the young men at 
Athens, previous to their man'iage, spent a great 
part of their time in the company of hetaerae with- 
out its being thought blaraablc in any respect 
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wTiatever. Marriage, indeed, produced on the 
whole a change in this mode of living of young 
men, but in innumerable instances c'sen married 
men continued their in tei couse with hetaerae, 
without drawing upon themselves the censure ol 
public opinion ; it seems, on the contrary, e^idcnt 
from the manner in which Demosthenes (c. Neaer. 
p. 1351, &c.) relates the history of Lysias the 
sophist, that such connections after marriage were 
not looked upon as anything extraordinary or ^in- 
consistent, provided a man did not offend against 
public decency, or altogether ncgb‘ct his legiti- 
mate wife and the aff'airs of his household, as 
was the ease with Alcibiades. ( Andoc. c. Alcib. p. 
177.) This irregular condition of private life 
among the Greeks scorns to have arisen chiefly 
from two causes ; first from the great love of sen- 
sual pleasures, which the Greeks appear to have 
possessed in as high a degree as most other 
southern nations ; and, secondly, from the gene- 
rally pi CA all mg indifference between husbands and 
wues. As regards the Litter point, niatrmm- 
iiial life in the liistorical times of Greece was very 
ditferent from that which w'o find describ(‘d in the 
heroic age. How this change w^as bioiiglit aliout 
is not clear ; liut it can scarcely bo doubted 
that, generally speaking, the Greeks looked upon 
marriage merely as a means of producing citizens 
for the state. (Deni. c. Becker, Cha- 

ri/cks^ Tol. ii. p. 215, &c.) The education of women 
was almost entirely ncgiected ; they were thought 
a kind of inferior beings, less endowed by nature, 
and incapalile of taking any part in public affairs 
.'iiid of sympathising with their husbands. In an 
intellectual point of view, therefore, they were not 
fit to be agreeable companions to their hiishands, 
who cousequently sought elsewhere that wliieli 
they did not find at home. It is true the history 
of Greece furnishes many pleasing examples of do- 
mestic happiness, and well-educated women, bat 
these are exceptions, and only confirm the general 
rale. A consequence of all this was, that women 
wore bound dowm hy lules w'hich men might vio- 
late with impunity ; and a wife appears to have had 
no right to proceed against her hushand, even if 
she could prove that ho was unfaithful ( Plant. JMer- 
eal iv. (). 3), although she herself was subject^ to 
sovi're punishment if she was detected. ^ The 
isolated testimony of a late writer like Alciphron 
{EpisL i. G), who represents a wife tlireatening 
lK*r hushand, that unless he would give up his dis- 
solute mode of living, she would induce her father 
to bring a charge against him, can, as Becker 
{Charikles^ vol. i, p 11*2) observes, prove nothing, 
inasmuch as a neglect of family affairs might, in 
this case, have been the ground for accusation. 

But to return to the hetaerae ; the state not 
only tolerated, but protected them, and obtained 
profit from them. Solon is said to have established 
a vopp^lop (also called vaidicrKeiov^ ^pya(rr'f}piop 
or otKTjpa), m which prostitutes were kept (Athen. 
xiii. p. 5Gff), and to liave built the temple of Aphro- 
dite Pandemos with the profit which had been 
obtained from them. At a later period the num- 
ber of stich houses at Athens was increased, and 
the persons who kept them were called iropvoioa-- 
tcol, lemnes. The conduct of the hetaerae in these 
houses is described in Athenaous (xiii p.^ 5Gff). 
All the hetaerae of such houses, as well ^ as indivi- 
duals who lived by themselves and gained their 
livelihood by prostitution, had to pay to the state 
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a tax (jropvLKhv reXos, Aesch. c. Tlma^^p. 134, 
&c.), and the collecting of this tax was\^ve^^ year 
let by the senate to such persons 
7T0pP0T€:Xa>v(xi, Philoniclcs, ap. Pollnc. 
as were best acquainted with those who liad to pay" 
it. The hetaerae were under the supormtendence 
of the ayopauopot (Suidas, s. v. ALdjpappa)^ and 
their places of abode were chiefly in the Ccrainei- 
cus. (Hesych. s. v. KepapsinSs.) 

The number of private hetaerae, or such as did 
not live m a uropuelop, was very great at Athens. 
Tliey were, however, generally not mere prosti- 
tutes, but acted at the same time as flute or cithara 
players, and as dancers, and were as such fre- 
quently engaged to add to the splendour of 
family sacrifices (Plant. Epid. in. 4. G4), or to en- 
Inen and heighten the pleasures of men at their 
symposia. Their private abodes, where often two, 
three, and more lived together, were also frequently 
places of resort for young men. (Isocrut. Jreopup. 
p. 202, Bekker.) Most of these hetaerae not only 
took the greatest care to preserve their physical 
beauty, and to acquire such aecomplishments as we 
just mentioned, but also paid considerable attention 
to the cultivation of their minds, 'i'hus the Arca- 
dian Lastheiieia was a disciple of Plato (Athen. 

xii. p. 5-1 G), and Leonlioii a disciple of Epicunns 
(Athen. xiii. p. 583) ; Aspa.sia is even said to have 
instructed Socrates and Pericles. Whatever wo 
may tliink of the historical truth of these and simi- 
lar reports, they are of iinporUmcc to the historian, 
inasmuch as they show in what light these hotae- 
rae were looked upon by the ancients. It seems 
to have been owing, especially to their superiority 
in intellectual cultivation over the female citizens, 
that men preferred tlieir society and conversation 
to those of citizens and wives, and that some 
hetaerae, such as Aspasia, Lais, l^hryne, and 
others, fanned connections with the most eminent 
men of tiicir age, and acquired consiilerahle influ- 
ence over their contemporaries. The free and un- 
restrained conduct and conversation, which wero 
not subject to the strict conventional rules which 
honest women had to observe ; their wit and 
humour, of which so many instances arc recorded ; 
were well calculated to ensnare young men, and to 
draw the attention of husbands away from their 
wives. Women, however, of the intellect and 
charocter of Aspasia were exceptions : and even 
Athenian citizens did not scruple to introduce 
their wives and daughters to her circles, that they 
might learn there the secrets by which they might 
gain and preserve the affections of their husbands. 
The disorderly life of the majority of Greek hetaerae 
is nowhere set forth in bettm- colours than in the 
works of the •writers who belong to the so-called 
school of the middle comedy, and in the plays of 
Plautus and Terence ; with which may be compared 
Demosth. c. AA’uer. ]). 1355, and Athen. book 

xiii, Tt was formerly supposed that at Athens 
a peculiar dress was by law prescribed to the 
lietacrae, hut this opinion is without any founda- 
tion. (Becker, Charikfes^ vol. i. p. 12G, &c.) 

The town most nDtorhms in Greece for the num- 
ber of its hotaemc, as well as for their refined man- 
ners and beauty, was Corinth* (Plato, Ee /%>. 
iff, p. 404 j Dio Chrysost, Oral xxxvii. n. lUl, 
Ueiske ; Arktoph. IHut 145, with the Schol j 
and SchoL ml Lpmin 50 ; Athen. xiii p. j 

Hiiller, Dor. H. 10. §7.) Stmho (viii. p. 378) 
states that thie temple of Aphrodite in this town 
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possessed more tlian one tliousaiicl hetaerac, who 
were called kpSdoukoi, and who were the nun of 
many a stranyoi' wlio visited Corinth. (Wachs- 
niuth, IMlen. AUgHIl vol. li. p. 3D2.) Hence the 
name KopipOia tdpi] was used as synonymous A\ith 
Iratpa, and KopLvBidC^ffQai was G(|iiivalent to trcti- 
p€Li>. (Eusta,th. ad UkuK ii. 570.) At Sparta, 
and in most other Doric states, the hetaoiae seem 
never to liave acf|uired tliat importance whicli they 
had in other parts of Greece, and among the Greeks 
of Asia Aim or. 

An important question is who the hetaerao gene- 
rally were? The hp68o'^Xoi. of Corinth -were, as 
their name indicates, persons who had dedicated 
themselves as slaves to Aphrodite ; and their 
prostitution was a kind of service to the goddess. 
[Hieroduii.] Those vSppai who were kept at 
Athens in public brothels by the Tropj/oSocricof, were 
generally slaves belonging to these 'Kopvo§o(ncoi^ who 
compelled them to prostitute their persons for the 
purpose of enriching themselves. The owners of! 
these Ttdppai were justly held in greater contempt j 
than the unhappy victims themselves. Sometimes, 
however, they were real prostitutes, who voluntarily 
entered into a contract with a ropvoSacrKds : others 
again were females who had been educated m 
lictter circumstances and for a better fate, but liad 
by misfortiiiit'S lost their liberty, and were compelled 
by want to take to lliis mode of living. Among 
tins last class we may also reckon those girls wdio 
had Ijogu picked up as young children, and brought 
lip by TroppoiocTKoi for the purpose of prostitution. 
An instance of this kind is Nicarctc, a freed 
woman, who had contrived to procure seven 
young children, and afterwards compelled them to 
prostitution, or sold them to men who wished to 
have the exclusive possession of tliinn. (Hem. 
e. Neaer. p. 1351, &c.) Other instaiicca of the 
same kind are mentioned in the comedies of Plau- 
tus. (Compare Isaeus, De Philoclem, Jiered. p. 
143.) Thus all prostitutes kept in public or private 
house.s were either real slaves or at least looked 
upon and treated as such. Those hetaerao, on the 
other hand, who lived alone either as mistresses of 
certain individuals or as common hetaerao, were 
almost invariably strangers or aliens, or freed- 
women. The cases in which datighters of Athe- 
nian citissens adopted the life of an hctacra., as 
Damia, the daughter of Cleauor (Athen. xiii. ]). 
577), scorn to have occiurod very seldom ; and 
whenever such a case happened, the woman was 
by law excluded from all public saerihees and ofJiccs, 
sank down to the rank of a» alien, and as such be- 
came subject to the troppitchp rdkos ; she generally 
also changed her name. The same degradation 
took place when an Athenian citii^en kept a vop- 
p€tm, which scirnis to have happened very seldom. 
(Bdckh, PiM, Eeon, of Ath&is^p. 333, 2nd od.) 

(Fr. Jacobs, litutrmjB Zur Gcmh das Wdtilich. 
Geschlsehis, in his Vmnmhie Sohrlftan, vol. iv. ; 
Becker, CAarikles, vol, i. p. J 09 — 123, and vol. ii. 
p. 414— '480; limhurg-Bronwer, Histoire de la 
CmlmiUon Morah d Reli^kmedmOtm ; Wachs- 
math, Ilelleu. Alkrik vol. ii. p. 302, &c,) [L. B.] 

IIETAERI Uraipot), [BxjsnciTus, p. 488, 

HETAIllESEOS GUAPHE (lraip^<r€«s 
jpaapd]). This action was raaiutainalde against 
such Athenian citizens as had administered to the 
mniaturai lusts of another ; but only if after such 
degradation they ventured to exercise their political 
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franchise, and aspire to hear office hi the state. 
From tlic law, which is recited hy Acschmcs 
(c. 7'lmareh p. 47), we learn that such offenders 
wore capitally xmnished. The cause was tried by 
the court of the thesmothetae. (Meier, xUL Proa. 
p. 334.) [J. S. M.j 

HETAIRTAE (e'raipiat), [Eranos.] 
HEXMPIlOllUM. [Lectica.] 
IIEXA'STYLOS. [Templum.] 
HEXF^RES. [Navis.] 
lilEItEION {Updtop). [Sacripicium.] 
HIKREIS TON SOTERON {kpeis rchv 
pwp), priests of the Saviours, that is, of xintigoniis 
and Demetrius, who were received by the Athe- 
nians, in B. c. 307, as their liberators with honours 
and flatteries of every sort. They even went so 
far as to pay divine honours to those princes under 
the title of Saviours (erwrf/pes), and to assign apricst 
(kpeis) to attend to their worship, who was to lie 
elected annually and to give his name to the year in 
place of the first archon. This continued for twenty 
years till the conquest of Demetrius by Pyrrhus in 
B. c. 287, when the office was aliolishod and the 
first archon restored to his former position in the 
state. (Pint. Demetr. 10, 4C.) The magistrates 
of these twenty years were in later times called 
archoiiR, as, for instance, by Diodorus and Dioii}'- 
sius of Halieiirnassus, since the Athenians, as 
Clinton remarks, would not leave upon their Fasti 
this mark of their humiliation. (Droysen, Gcschdite 
des IMLcmsniwi,^ vol. i. p. 43,9 ; Clinton, F. H. 
vol. ii. p, 380, 2d cd. ; llermaim, LGlirhuah, d. 
Griech.SfaatsaUertJi. § I75,n. 7; Sclidmann, A 
Ju?\ Pull. G>((cc. p. 3()0.) 

IlIERODU'Ll (hp68ovKoi), were persons of 
both sexe.s, who were devoted like slaves to the 
worship of the gods. They were of Eastern origin, 
and are most tfeqiicntly met with in connection 
with the worship of the deities of Syria, I^hocnicia, 
and Asia Minor. They consisted of two classes ; 
one composed of slaves properly so called, who at- 
tended to all the lower duties connected with the 
worship of the gods, cultivated the sacred lands, 
&c., and whose descendants continued in the same 
servile condition ; and the other, comprising per- 
sons, who were personally free, but had dedicated 
themselves as slaves to tlie gods, and who were 
cither attached to the temples, or were dispersed 
throughout the country and lirought to the gods 
the money they had gained. To the latter class 
belonged the women, who prostituted tlieir persons 
and presented to tlie gods the money they had ob- 
tained by this means. Tlie pomp with which reli- 
gious worship was celebrated in the Idlest, and the 
vast domains whicli many of the temples possessed, 
required a groat number of servants and slaves. 
Thus, the great temple at the Cappadocian Comana 
posscBBod as many as GOOO hier(;duli (Strain xii 
p. 535), and that at Morimeno had 3000 of tiio 
same class of persons. (Strab. xii. p. 537.) So 
numerous were the hioroduli at Tyre, that the 
high-priest by their support frequently obtained 
the regal dignity. (Joseph, e. Apmi. i. 18, 21.) 
These large numbers arose from the ideii, prevalent 
in the East, that the deity must have a certain 
class of persons specially dedicated to his service 
and separated from the ordinary duties of life, and 
that it was the duty of all who bad the power to 
supply as many persons as they could for their ser- 
vice. Thus, kings dedicated as sacrod slaves the pri- 
soners whom they took in war, parents their children, 
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and even persons nf the highest families ^sent their 
daughters to tlic tem])les to saenheo their chastity 
to the gods, at least till the time of their marriage. 
This practice of females offering^ them chastity to 
the gods was of ancient origin in tlic East, and 
seems to have arisen from the notion that the gods 
ought to have the first-fruits of erery tiling. ^ The 
custom prevailed at Babylon (Herod, i. 199 ; btrab. 
XVI. p, 745), as well as in many other plac(‘S. 
(Comp. Ileyne, De BahijJmnoniin uistilnto relujhko^ 
Ill Comment Soi'ict. G(Atn^)- vol. xvi. p. 30, t^c.) 
Tiio Givek temples had of course slaves to perlorin 
tlic lowest scrvic^'S (Pans. x. 32. § «) ; hat wo 
also find mention in some Greek temples of iree 
piTsons of both sexes, ^vho had dedicated them- 
selves 'volLiiitarily to the services ol some god, and 
to whom the term of hieroduli wa^s gen ‘rally ap- 
plied. Masters, who wished to ghe shues their 
freedom, luit were prevented by Aarmiis causes 
from manumitting theni^ presented them to souk* 
temple as kpoBovKoi under the form of a gift or a 
sale, and thus procured for them lilierty in nudity. 
Such cases of manumission frequently occur in in- 
scriptions, and are explained at length by Curtins 
(Ae J]I((?ii6missk>n(i sacra (haoenrum^ iii Ins //m/oA/- 
Dduhka^ Berlin, 1343, p. 10, &c. ; comp. Pint. 
Amat. c 21, rSov ^KKm hcu'itorwp ica\ apx<'^pru3p 
iXe^dspoi leal liiperoi fcaddrrep tfpoBovXoi diar€\<n>- 
(Tiv). The female hieroduli, who prostituted tlnur 
persons, are only found in Greece connected witli 
the worship of divinities who were of Eastern origin, 
or many of wliosc religious rites were horrowml Irom 
the East. This was tlie case with Aphrodite, who 
was originally an Oriental goddess. At hertc'mple 
at Corinth there were a thousand kpSBovXoi hatpai^ 
who wore the ruin of many a stranger who visited 
Corinth, and there was also a large niimnier of the 
same class of women at her temple at hhyx, in 
Sicily, (Strah. viii. p. 373, vi. p. 272, comp. xii. 
p-559.) (llirU iJio 11 in rod with appemli<TS 

by Bocldi and Buttmaiin, Berlin, 1313 ; Kreiiser, 
Der Ilelkneii J^riesicrstaat^ mit rorrAliiheher Huck- 
slcM anf die. Ilieruihdeu^ Mainz, 1324 ; Movei*s, 
Dig Phmiz>G)\ p, 359, &c. ; IJermann, LeJtrhueh d, 
(/otfesdiemllkhcn AllGrthilmcr d, GrlGv.!iC)t.f ^ 29, n, 
i3-™ia) 

HIEROMANTEIA (UpofiaurAa). [Divina- 

TIO.] 

lilEROME'NIA {kpofAK)pia.\ was the time of 
tile month at which the sacred festivals of tlie 
Greeks began, and in consequence of which the 
whole month received the name of t^pSs, It 
was a part of the international law of Greece tluit 
all hostilities should cease for the time Imfcwemi 
states who took part in these festivals, so that the 
inhalntants of the different stittes might go and 
return in safety. 'I’he hieromenkm of the four i 
great national iestivals wore of course of the most j 
importance : they were proclaimed by hemldH i 
((TTrovdoepSpoi)^ who visited the different states of i 
Greece for the purpose. The suspenaion of hostl- I 
lities was called iK^x^tpicu (Find. Di/m. ii. 23 ; 
Stmh. viii. p. 343 ; Krause, p. 40, ; 

and the article OnYMriA.) 

* HIEROMNE^MONES (iepopLydipmss), were 
the more honmirahle of the two classes of repre- 
sentatives who composed the Amphictynnic council. 
An account of them is given under Am wiictvonbk. 
We also read of Hieroinnemones in Grecian stat<.‘«, 
distinct from the Amphictyonic representatives ofi 
this name. Thus the priests of Poseidon, at: 
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Megarn, were called liieronincmones (Pint. Spmp. 
via. 0. 4) ; and at Byzantium, which vvas a 

cc'loav ot hT^garn, the chiel magistrate in the slate 
appears to liave been called by tliis mmie. In a 
decree of Byzantium, quoted liy Demosthenes (pro 
Caron, ]>. 255. 20 ; compare Polyh. iv. 52. § 4), 
ail hieroninemoii is mentioned, who gives his name 
to tlie year ; and we also fmd the same word on 
the coins of thia city. (Eckhel, Dnetr. Nunu 
vol. ii. p. 31, &c.) At Chalceclon, another colony of 
Afegani, an hicronmemon also existed, as is pro\ed 
by a decree which is still extant. ( Mull cig Dor. iii. 
9. §10.) An inscription found In Thasos also men- 
tions an liieroinnemon who presided over the trea- 
sury. (Bbckh, Carp. InsTrep. vol, ii. lu). 1 83, 1 84. ) 

IITEUONI'OAE. [Athletae.] 

IlJEROPilANTES (Icpopamps). [Eleu- 

SIMA. j 

illEROPOlI (i€pjToioi)^ wore saerificers at 
Atilt ms, of whom ton were appointtHl every year, 
and conduced all the in'iial .satri lives, as well as 
those beloiiLting to the (imiiquetmial festiviils, wnth 
theexeeptionoftho.se of the ihuiulhenats'i. (Pollux, 
viii. 107; Photins, s. v. 'lepoTroioi,) They are 
freipiently nnmlioned in inst riptious. (Bdckli, 
Carp, /fiser. vol. i p. 250.) ''I’lu' most hnnoumble. 

of these ofiieers were the sacrilictu'H for the revm'etl 
goddtss.ses or Knmenides (hpoiroiol rdis ercftmiv 
rdfoiA), vv'ho were ehobeu by vote, and pro- 
bably only ]M‘ribrnusl tin* conummeemont of the 
.sam-iliee, and did not kill the vietim thi'm.sidvoH, 
(neni. c. Meid, p, 552. () ; Boi’kb, Did)/, Evon. o/ 

Ai//e)L% p. 21(1. ) 

^IIIEUO.SVUAS GR.\PnK (bpmroAmv ypa- 
Tln‘ action fiu .sacrilege is distinguished 
I from the icXuirijs Upmv 7 pafp'//, in that 

it was din'ctcd against the oih net* of robbery, 
ag-gravatiul by violence and dcMi'cration, to which 
tile penalty of death was iiwanlml. In the latter 
action, on the. cimtrary, tin* theft or emlawdemcnt, 
and it.s .subject-niattiu', only were taken into eon- 
skloratiun, and the dleitste had a power of ahHCKMiiig 
tlie ])eualty upon th(‘ eonvietion of the ollender. 
With r<*hp(‘ct to the tribmial before 'which a caso 
of sacrilego might have lieim tried, some circum- 
stanee.s semn to have producml coiiBldorable dif- 
lerimces. The might he preferred to tli« 

king archon, who would thereupon aasemblo the 
areiopugiis and preside at the trial, or to ono of tius 
thewnothetae in Ids chawuder of <dilef of an ordi- 
nary Helhmtic body ; or, if the prosecution ahHinmul 
tile form of an apagoge or ephegeHiH, would fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Eleven. Before tfio 
lirst-mentumed court it is conjectured (Mei(‘r, Aik 
iVoc, p. 307) that t!m saerihge of tin* allig-ed 
spoluition, as well u.h the fact itself, came in f{in‘»- 
tion ; that the thesmiiihetuii took cognizatict* of 
those cases in which the Haerilegn was obvious if 
the lact were eHtaldisinvl ; and thai the Elewm had 
jurisdiction when the criminal uiipearcnl in tho 
character of a common robber or burglar, surprised 
In the commisHiou of the oifeiice. In all tliego 
cases the convict was put to ileatlg his property 
confiscated, and Ids body denied burial within the 
Attic territory. T'hefe Is a apc‘0ch of Lyaiai 
Od/ia) extant upon - this subject, but It 
little to cmr knowledge ; except that skvtff ▼<« 
allawed upon that occasion to appear a* lafottetl 
a|?ainst their mastor-^-a resident aHon--*attd wi- 
ticipatad their emimcwaticv in the 'event of his 
^ convktioit ' [J» & M.] 
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HILA^RIA (Ixdpia) scorns originally to have 
heen a name which was given to any day or sea^ 
son of rejoicing. The liilaiia wore, therefore, ac- 
cording to Alaxiinus Monachiis {SchoL ad Dionys. 
Armpqg. EpiU. 8) either private or public. Among 
the former he reckons the day on which a person 
married, and on which a son was horn ; among the 
latter, those days of public rejoicings appointed hy 
a new emperor. Such clays were de\ oted to gene- 
ral rejoicings and public sacrifices, and no one was 
allowed to show any symptoms of grief or sorrow. 

But the Romans also celebrated hilaria, as a 
feria stativa, on the 25th of March, in honour of 
Cyhele, the mother of the gods (Macrob. Sat. i. 
21); and it is probably to distinguish these hilaria 
from those mentioned above, that Lampridius 
(Ahmnd. Sever, c. 37) calls them Hilaria Mutt is 
Deuni. The day of its celebration was the first 
after the vernal eguinox, or the first day of the 
year which was longer than the night. The winter 
with its gloom had passed away, and the first day 
of a better season was spent in rejoicings. (Flav. 
Vopisc. Atmdkm. c. 1.) The manner of its cele- 
bration during tlie time of the republic is nnknoivn, 
except that Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. § 3) mentions 
games in honour of the mother of the gods. Re- 
specting its celebration at the time of the empire, 
we learn ffoui Heroclian (i- 10, II) that, among 
other things, there was a solemn procession, in 
wliich the statue of the goddess was earned, and 
before this statue were carried the most costly 
specimens of plate and works of art belonging 
either to wealthy Romans or to the emperors them- 
selves. All kinds of games and amusements were 
allowed on this day ; masquerades were the most 
prominent among them, and every one might, in 
his disguise, imitate whomsoever he liked, and 
even magistrates. 

The hilaria were in reality only the last day of 
a festival of Cyhele, wdiich commenced on the 2’2d 
of March, and was solemnised hy the Galli with 
various mysterious rites. (Ovid, iv. 337, &c.) 
It must, however, he observed that the hilaria are 
neither mentioned in the Roman calendar nor in 
Ovid’s Fasti. [L. S.] 

HILAROTRAGOE'DIA. [Tragoedia.] 
HIMATION (Ipdriov). [Pallium.] 
HIPPARCHUS. [Exercitus, p. 487, a.] 
HIPPARMOSTES. [Exercitus, p. 483, b.] 
HFPPICON (iinnKov, sc. a-rdSiov), a Greek 
measure of distance, equal to four stadia. Accord - 1 
ing to Plutarch it was mentioned in the laws of 
Solon (Pint. Sol. 23). Hcsychiiis also mentions 
it under the name of "IrTrem Spopos. (Comp. 
PIlPPODROMUS ; STADIUM.) [P. S.J 

HIPPO'BOTAE (iVirog^Toi), the feeders of 
horses, was the name of the nobility of Chalcis in 
Euboea, corresponding to the otcTs in other Greek 
states. On the conquest of the Chalcidians by the 
Athenians in e. c. 506, these Hippobatae were 
deprived of their lands, and 4000 Atheniln clerachi 
sent to take possession of them. (Herod, v. 77, 
vi. 100 ; Strab. x. p. 447 ; Pint Ferid, 23 ; 
Aclian, V. H. vi. 1.) [Colonia, p. 314, a.] 
HIPPODAMEIA (mTToSdjuaa, sc. ^p‘ya),is an 
adjective derived from the name of the architect 
Hippodanras of Miletus, who is said to have been 
the first of the Greeks who built whole cities on a 
regular architectural plan ; and hence the word is 
applied to such cities, and to the public places and 
buildings in them, Peiraeeus, for example, was 
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designed by Hippodamus, and its market-place 
was called 'iTnroSd/zeia dyopd (Harpocr. s. «.). 
Hippodamus flourished during the second half of 
the fifth century b c. (See Diet of Biog. art. 
Hippodamus; Muller, Archdol d. KunsL 4? 
111.) [P.S.] 

HIPPO'DROMUS (iTnrddpopQs) was the name 
hy which the Greeks designated the place appro- 
priated to the hoise-races, both of chariots and of 
single horses, which formed a part of their games. 
The word was also applied to the races themselves. 

The mode of fighting from chariots, as described 
by Homer, involves the necessity of much previous 
practice ; and the funeral games in honour of 
Patroclus present us with an example of the 
chariot-race, occupying the first and most important 
place in those games. {It xxiii. 2G2 — 650.) In 
this vivid description the nature of the contest and 
the arrangements for it are very clearly indicated. 
There is no artificially constructed hippodrome ; 
hut an existing land mark or monument ((rfi^a, 
331) is chosen as the goal (reppa), round which 
the chariots had to pass, leaving it on the left hand 
(336), and so retuiaing to the Greek ships on the 
sea-shore, from which they had started (365). 
The course thus marked out was so long, that the 
goal, which was the stump of a tree, could only he 
clearly seen by its having two white stones leaning 
against it (327”-320), and that, as the chariots 
return, the sjiectators are uncertain which is first 
(450, &c : the passage furnishes a precedent for 
betting at a hoise-race, 485). The ground is a 
level plain (330), hut with its natural inequalities, 
which are sufficient to make the light chariots leap 
from the ground (360, 370), and to threaten an 
overthrow where the earth was broken by a 
winter torrent, or a collision in the narrow hollow 
way thus formed (419—447). The chariots were 
five in number, each with two horses and a single 
driver (288, &c.)*; who stood upright in his 
chariot (370). 

In a race of this nature, success would obviously 
depend quite as much on the courage and skill of 
the driver as on the speed of the horses ; a fact 
which Homer represents Nestor as impressing upon 
his son Antilochiis in a speech which fully ex- 
plains the chief stratagems and clangers of the 
contest, and is nearly as applicable to the chariot 
races of later times as to the one described by 
Homer (305 — 340). At starting, it was necessary 
so to direct the horses as, on the one hand, to avoid 
the loss of time hy driving wide of the straightest 
course, and on the other not to iiiciu' the risk of a 
collision in the crowd of chariots, nor to make so 
straight for the goal as to leave insufficient room to 
turn it. Here was the critical point of the race, 
to turn the goal as sharp as possible, with the nave 
of the near wheel almost grazing it, and to do this 
safely : very often the driver was here thrown out, 
and the chaiiot broken in pieces (334 — 343, 465 
— 468). There was another danger at tliis point, 
which deserves particular notice as connected with 
the arrangements of the hippodrome of later tiroes. 
As the horse is a very timid animal, it can easily 
be understood that the noise and crush of maity 
chariots turning the goal together, with the addi- 

* But Nestor complains of having been once 
beaten by two brothers diuving at once, the one 
managing the reins and the other plying the whip 
(638—642). 
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tioiial confusion created by tlie overthrow of some 
of them, would so frighten some of the horses as to 
make them unmanageable ; and this is expressly 
referred to hy Homer (408) 

ai 8’ evrel /x4vos 4xXa§€ 

Among the other disasters, to which the competi- 
tors were liable were the loss of the whip (384) ; 
the reins escaping fiom the hands (465) ; the 
breaking of the pole (382) ; the light chariot being 
overturned, or the driver thrown out of it, through 
the roughness of the ground, or hy neglecting to 
balance the body properly in turning the goal (368, 
309, 417 — 425, 335) ; and the being compelled 
to give way to a boldm* driver, for fear of a colli- 
sion (420 — 437) ; but it was considered foul pla^’' 
to take such an advantage (439 — 441, 500 — Oil). 
Thcs(‘ and similar disasters wore no doubt frequent, 
and, m accordance with the religious character of 
the games, they were ascribed to the intervention 


For other representations of the race and its 
disasters, see Circus, p. 285, Curruh, p. 379. 

In no other writer, not even in Pindar, have we 
a description at once so vivid and so miiiuto, of 
the Greek chariot race as this of Hoinor’s ; hut it 
may be safely assumed that, with a few points of 
difference, it will give us an equally good idea of 
a chariot race at Olympia or any other of the great 
games of later times. The chief points of differ- 
ence were the greater compactness of the course, 
in order that a largo body of spectators miglit view 
the race with convenience, and the greater number 
of chariots. The first of these conditions involved 
the necessity of making the race consist of sevi^ral 
double lengths of the course, instead of only one ; 
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of the deities, whom tbo sufferer had neglected to 
propitiate (383 — 393, 546, 547). The prizes, as 
in the other Homeric games, were of substantial 
value, and one for each competitor (262 — 270). 
The charioteer accused of foul play was required 
to lay his hand upon his horses, and to sivear by 
Poseidon, the patron deity of the race, that he was 
guiltless (581 — 585). 

This description may he illustrated hy the fol- 
lowing engraving from an antique Greek vase ; in 
which we see the goal as a mere stone post, with 
a fillet wound round it : the form of the chariots 
are well shown, and the attitude of the drivers 
each has four horses, as in the earliest Olympic 
chariot race ; and the vividness of the representa- 
tion is increased by the introduction of the incident 
of a horse having got loose from the first chariot, 
the driver of which strives to retain liis jdaco with 
the othei. (Panofkii, Bilder Autileu Leheus, pL 
iii. No. 10.) 


the second required some arrangement by which 
the chariots might start without confusion and on 
equal terms. It is now to lie seen how these 
conditions were satisfied in the hippodrome at 
Olympia ; of which the only description wc possess 
is in two passages of Pausanias (vi, 20, v. 15. § 4), 
Very different explanations have been proposed of 
some important points in those descriptions ; but, 
from want of f-pacc, and from a strong conviction 
of what the correct e.Yplanation is, we puss ouir 
the discussion, and give only the result of it, ac- 
cording to the view of Alexandre de la Bordc, 
which is adopted by Hirt (LeJ/re d. G'chliude^ pp. 
147 — 150). The following is the ground -plan, 
which Flirt ([d. xx. %. 8) lias drawn out from tlie 




description of Pausanias. A, the sides, C, the 
end of the hippodrome, with raised seats for tho 
spectators (the dotted lino D d is the axis df tho 
figure), a Place of honour for the magistrates and 
musicians ; gateways j B, the starting-place; 
e, its apex ; /, its curved Mm-; A, % up to 
4 stations of tho chariots, their directions ccwv 
verging towards the point B. F, 0, the goals, or 
turning-posts ; II, the spina ; p small intervalfi 


between tho spina and the goals * the winning 
line ; wi, dolphin used as a signal ; altar, with 
eagle for signal j o o o, politico 'of Agnamptus. 

The general form of the hipq)odronid was an 
oblong, with a somiciraular end, and with' thb' right 
side, A, somewhat longer tlmn tho' left, B, for a 
reason to be stated pretently. fhe right side, A, 
was formed by aa artificial' mound j the left, B, by 
the natural slope of » ml There were (besides 
It E 
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the start! iig-place) two entrances to the aron, h and 
of which the former was probably for the exit 
of disabled chariots and horses, and the latter ap- 
pears to have been for the same purpose as the 
poHa triumphalls in the Roman circus. The base 
of the fourth side, D, was fonned by the portico of 
A|piamptus, so called from its builder. At this 
end of the hippodrome was the starting’-place 
(Hcpecris)^ in the foi’m of the prow of a ship, with 
its apex, towards the area, and each of its sides 
more than 400 feet long:. Along both these sides 
were stalls (olK'fifJ.ara) for the chariots about to 
start, like the carceres in the Roman circus ; and 
it was in the arrangement of these stalls that the 
peculiarity of the Greek starting-place consisted. 
According to the view which we follow, the stalls 
were so arranged, as that the pole of each chariot, 
while standing in its stall, was directed to a 9ionml 
pobit^ E, at which, as nearly as possible, each 
chariot ought to fall into its proper course. As 
tliis point, E, was necessarily on the right side of 
the area (in order to turn, the goal on the left hand), 
and as the corresponding stalls on each side were 
rc([iiircd to be equidistant from the ajie.x, e (as will 
presently he seen) and of course also from the 
point E, it follows that the base of tbo aphcsis 
iiiust have been perpendicular to the line E e, and 
therefore oblique to the a.xis I) d ; and tins is the 
reason why tlie side A was longer than the side 
B. The curvature of the sides of the aphesis,/,* ,< 7 , 
is a conjectural arrangement, assumed as that 
which was probably adopted to give more sfiacc to 
each chariot at starting. The front of each stall 
had a cord drawn across it, and the necessary 
furangemonts were made for letting these cords fall 
at the right moments. On the signal being given 
for the race to begin, the cords in front of the two 
extreme stalls, h /q were let fall simultaneously, 
and the two chariots started ; then those of the 
ne.xt pair ; and so on, each pair of chariots being 
liberated at the precise moment when those which 
had already started came abreast of their position ; 
and, when all the chariots formed an even line 
abreast of the apex of the aphem^ c, it was a fair 
start. This arrangement of the apheds was the 
invention of the statuary Cleoetus, and was im- 
pro'ved by Aristeides (perhaps the famous painter; 
see Hirt,'/. 0 .). Cleoetas celebrated his invention 
ill an epigram, which he inscribed on the base of 
a statue made by him at Athens : 

*Osf tV i‘7rvd(p^(ny ij9 '‘OXvpirtc^ ^dparo Trpuros 
Te0^€ pk Kk^iokaS) vlhs ^ApiCToickhvs. 

Precisely the same arrangements were made for 
the start in the race of single horses (iceAi^Te^), 
and in both cases, as in the race described by 
Homer, the stalls were assigned to the competitors 
by lot. How many^clmriots usually started, can- 
not be determined ; but that the number was 
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large is proved b}’’ the well-known stoi}’', that Alci- 
biades alone sent to one race seven cliariots. So- 
phocles {ElecU 701 — 708) mentions ten chaziots as 
running at once in the Pythian games ; and the 
number at Olympia was no doubt greater than at 
any of the other games. This is probably the 
reason wh}'’ the arrungoments of a starting-place 
were so much more complicated in the Greek hip- 
podromus than they wei’c in the Roman circus 
[Ciiicus]. About the centre of the triangular 
area of the aphesis there was zm altar, n, of rough 
brick, which was plastered ahesii before cadi 
festival, sunnounted by a bronze eagle with out- 
stretched wings ; and above the apex of the 
aphesis was a bronze dolphin, m. As the siguai 
for the race to begin, the eagle was made to soar 
aloft, so as to be seen by all the spectators, zuul 
the dolphin sank to the ground. 

The chariots, thus stzirted, had to pass scveml 
limes round two goals {vvffcrai)^ the distinction 
between which is one of the difficult points in the 
description of Pauszinias. On the whole it seems 
most probzible that the one which he describes as 
having upon it a bronze statue of Hippodamcia, 
holding out the victor’s fillet, as if zibout to crown 
Polops with it, wzis the one nearer to the aphesis, 
and abreast of the wiinriiig line, F ; and that the 
other, G, round which the chariots made their first 
turn, w<is that which Pausanias calls “ Taraxippus, 
the terror of the horses.” This was a round altar, 
dedicated to Taraxippus, who was supposed to 
strike a supernatural terror into the horses as they 
pzissed the spot, and whom, therefore, the chariot- 
eers sought to propitiate, before the race began, by 
offering sacrifices and mziking vows at this altar. 
Pausanias gives various accounts as to who this 
Tanixippus was : some modern scholars take the 
word for an appellation of Poseidon Ilippius. Ho 
was similarly honoured in the Isthmian hippo- 
drome. At Nemca there was no such hero, but 
above the turning point of tlie course there was a 
bright red rock, wliich was supposed to frighten 
the horses. He adds the remark that, the Olym- 
pian Taraxippus had by far the most powerful 
effect upon llie liorses ; and considering that the 
number of chariots vrhich joined in the race there 
was grezitm’ than at any of the other gam(‘s, tiiat 
remark affords a pretty clear proof that the ex- 
planation of the supposed supernatural tenor is that 
which has bciui given above in describing^ the 
Homeric race. Tlicre arc several vase paintings, 
on winch chariots or singh^ horses arc exhibited 
turning the goal, which is represented as a Doric 
or Ionic column. (Bee Panofka, JiUda* Anlikm 
Lebeus, pb iii.) One of these is shown in the fol- 
lowing engraving, which c.thihits a vivid picture of 
a race of single horses : the last rider has been 
unlufficy in turning the goal. 

There }s no authority iu the account of Pausanias 
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for tile connecting wall, II, Ijctween the goals, 
nor does he state that the winning line, 9 -, was 
marked out as a white line ; hut these details are 
inserted from the analogy of the Roman circus. 
So also is the oblique position of the line of the 
goals, as compared with the axis of the figure : of 
course the greatest space was required at E, where 
the chariots were all nearly abreast of each other. 

Respecting the dimensions of the Oljmipic Hip- 
podrome we have no precise information ; but, 
Irom the length of the measure called Hippicon, 
and on other grounds, it seems probable that the 
distance fiom the starting-place to the goal, or 
perhaps rather from one goal to the other, was two 
stadia, so that one double course was four stadia. 
How many such double courses made up the whole 
lacc, we are not informed. The width must have 
])cen, at least, as great as the length of each side 
of the namely, more than 400 Icct. There 

does not app<‘ar to have been much architectural 
display in the stuicture, and not man^'- statues. 
The iiiteiiial area of the aphesis, 1), contained 
several altars. i 

The chief points of dilTcrcnce lietwcen the Greek 
hippodrome and the Roman circus are the smallei 
width of the latter, as only four chariots ran at 
once, and the diiferont arrangement of the carceres. 
The periods at which the Olympic horse-races were 
instituted are meutioned under Olympia. 

A few oliuT hippodromes in Greece, Syria, and 
hlgypt, are mentioned liy Puusanias and other 
writers ; hut they deserve no special mention. 
(Comp. Krause, (ri/nm. und J(/on. vol. i. pp. 151, 
&c.) See also Hwtur. fP. S.J 

IIIPPOPETIAE (l 7 r 7 ro 7 r 4 ]pai), saddle-hags. 
This appendage to the saddle [Ephippium] was 
made of leather {saecuh scortei^ F estus, a. v. Bul- 
//ne), and does not appear ever to have changed its 
form and appearance. Its proper Ijatin name was 
hiaacentm (P<‘tron. S'aL 31), which gave origin to 
insama in Italian and hc’mce in French. Ry the 
Gauls, saddle-] mgs were called bubjae (Festns, L c. ; 
Ommast- (Jr, Lat.)^ because they bulge or swell 
outwards ; this significant ajqiellation is .still re- 
tained in the ^Velbh bohjan or bwlijan. The more 
elegant term iH'ppojienie is adopted by Seneca 
{Bpist. 08). , IL Y.] 

HISTIUN and IIISTOS (tarrivy, icrrh). 
[Navir] 

HFSTRIO (vTroKpiTJis),, an actor, LOiieek. 
It is .shown in the ai tides Ciioaos and Dionvsia 
that the Greek drama originated in the chums 
%vhich at the fe.stivaln of Dionysus danced around 
his altar, and that at first one pereou detached 
himself from the chorus, and, with mimic gesticu- 
lation, related his story either to the chorus or in 
conversation with it. If tiie story thus acted re- 
quired more than one person they were all repre- 
sented in succession by the same actor, and tht*re 
was never more than one person on the stage at 
a time. This custom was retained by Thoji.pi.s and 
Phrynichua. But it was clear that if the chorus 
took an active and independent part in such a play, 
it would have been obliged to leave its original 
and characteristic sphere. Aeschylus therefore 
added a second actor, so that the action and the 
dialogue became independent of the chorus, and the 
dramatist at the same time had an opportunity of 
showing two persons in contrast with each other 
on the stage. (Aristot. Bod, ii 14.) Towards the 
close of his career, Aeschylus found it necessary 
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to introduce a third actor, as is the case in the 
Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides. (Pollux, 
iv. 110.) This number of three actors was also 
adopted by Sophocles and Euripides, and was hut 
seldom exceeded in any Greek drama. In the 
Oedipus in Colonus, however, which was performed 
after the death of Sophocles, four actors appeared 
on the stage at once, and this deviation from the 
general rule was called irapaxopTiyTjpa, (Pollux, 
L c.) The three regular actors were distinguished 
by the technical names of rrpuirayuoyLffrJjs,^ Sevrega- 
ycoyuxrJjs^ and rpiraycuvicrryjs (Saidas, s, P. Tpiva- 
ycayiarJis : Demosth. de Coron. p. 315, de Fak. 
Acy. p. 344 and 403), which indicated the more or 
less prominent part which an actor liad to perform 
in the drama. Certain conventional means were 
also deiised, by which the spectators, at the mo- 
ment an actor appeared on the stage, weie enabled 
to judge which part he was going to perform ; thus, 
the [irotagonistes always came 011 the stage from a 
door ill the centre, the dentcragonistes from one on 
the right, and the tritagouistcs from a dour on the 
left liand side. (Pollux, iv. 124.) The protagoniste.s 
was the principal hero or hcioine of a play, in 
whom all the power and energy of the drama wire 
concentrated ; and whenever a Greek drama is 
called alter the name of one of its personae, it is 
nlvvays the name of the character which was per- 
formed by the protagoiiistes. The deuteragoniste.s, 
in the pieces of Aeschylus for two actors, calls 
forth the various emotions of the protagomste.s 
either by friendly sympathy or by painful tidings, 
&c. Tlie part of a tntagonistes is ivprcsentt'd by 
some oxtenial and invisible power, by wbieh the 
hero is actuated or caused to suffer. When a 
; tritagonistes was added, the part assigiicd to him 
I was generally that of an instigator who was the 
! cause of the suflerings of the protagoiiistes, while 
I he himself was the least capable of depth of finding 
I or sympathy. The deuteragoniste.s m the diumas 
for throe actors is generally distinguished by lofti- 
ness and warmth of feeling, hut has not its depth 
and vehemence peculiar to tlie protagonistes, and 
thus serves as a foil to set forth the character of 
the chief hero in its most striking and vivid cohniw. 
(Mlillcr, Hist of (J reek LU, i. p, 305, &c. ; compare 
Bottiger, iJe Adurtbus Pritnurum^ Beeu/td, ut 'Pert. 
Part mm.) 

The female characters of a phqy were always 
performed by young men. A distinct claH.s of 
persons, who made acting on the stage their pro- 
I fessioii, was unknown to the Grei'ks during the 
period of their great dramatists. The eiuTu\st and 
gnmtest dramatic pwga, d'hespis, Flelauthius, So- 
phocles, and probuhly Ai'schylus also, aetiul in 
their own plays, and in all probability as protago- 
: ni.stae. We also know of several instances in 
which di.Htingnished Athenian citi/.ens appeared tm 
the stage, and Ae.schines, the orator, did notsmiple 
to act the ptirt of tritagonistes, (Demosth. e.) 
Th<‘He circumstances show that it wm by no mmms 
thought degrading in Greece to perform nn an 
actor, and that no stigtna whatiwer was attached 
to the name of a maw for his apnearing on the 
stage. Bad actors, howe\<}r, to wnataver station 
in life they belonged, were not, on that.accouu'fc, 
spared ; and the general mode of tlmwinf dis- 
pleasure on the part of the spectators seems- to have 
been by whistling. (Dewostk Pte (hrm, p. B) 5.) 
It appears that when the spoOtafow showed their 
displeasure m too ofensite or insultfeg a roarmer, 
» a 2 
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the actors avouH sometimes attack the most forward 
of the audience, and quarrels of this kind ended 
not unfrcquently in blows and wounds. (Doniostli. 
de Corojh p. 314, deFals. Leg. p. 440 ; Aiidocid. 
c, Alcib. p. 121 ; Athen. ix. p. 406.) At a later 
period, however, persons begun to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the profession of actors, and 
distinguished individuals received even as early as 
the time of Demosthenes exorbitant sums for then- 
performances. Various instances are mentioned in 
Eockh’s /W. Fcon. of Athens^ p. 120, &c. At 
the time when Greece had lost her independence, 
we find regular troops of actors, who were either 
stationary m particular towns of Greece, or wan- 
dered from place to place, and engaged themselves 
wherever they found it most profitable. They 
formed regular companies or guilds, with their 
own internal organisation, with their common offi- 
cers, property, and sacra. We possess a number 
of inscriptions belonging to such companies, with 
decrees to honour their superiors, or to declare their 
gratitude to some king by whom they had been en- 
gaged. But these actors are generally spoken of 
in very contemptuous terms ; they were perhaps in 
some cases slaves or freedmen, and their ordinary 
pay seems to have been seven drachmae for every 
performance. (Lucian, loaromen. 29, de Merced. 
Cond, 5 ; Theophrast. CharacL 6.) 

(Compare Miiller, Hid. of Greek Lit. i. p. 304, 
&c. ; Becker, ('hankh^ ii. p. 274 ; Bode, Gesc/u 
der Drum. Dichtlund der Ilclleuen^ 2 vols. 1636 
and 1840.) 

2. Roman. The word liktrioim^ by wliidi the 
Roman actors were called, is said to have b(‘en 
formed from the Etruscan /aster which signified ii 
ludio or dancer. (Liv, vii. 2 ; Val. Max. ii. 4. § 4 ; 
compare Plut. Quaest. Rom. p. 28.9, c.) In the 
year 364 b. c. Rome was visited by a plague, and 
as no human means could .stop it, tlie Romans are 
said to have tried to avert the anger of the gods 
by scenic plays {litdi seenici), which, until then, 
had been unknown to them ; and as there were no 
persons at Rome prepared for such performances, 
the Romans sent to Etruria for them. The first 
liistriones wdio were thus introduced from Etruria, 
w<>re dancers, and performc'd their movements to 
the accompaniment of a iiuto. That the art of 
dancing to this accompaniment sliould have been 
altogether unknown to the Romans is hardly credi- 
ble ; the real secret must have been in the mode 
of dancing, that is, in the mimic reprcsenUitions of 
the dancers, such as they are described by Diony- 
sius (Aniiq. Rom. vii. 72) and Appian (viii. 66). 
That the Etruscans far excelled the Romans in 
these mimic dances, is more than probable ; and 
•we find that in subsequent times also, a fresh sup- 
ply of Etrascan dancers (Msinones) came to Romo. 
(Muller, iv. 1,6,) Roman youths’ after- 

wards not only imitated these dancers, but also 
recited rude and jocose verses, adapted to the 
movements of the darice and the melody of the fiute. 
This kind of amusement, which was the basis of 
the Eoman^ drama, remained unaltered until the 
time of Livius Andronicus, who introduced a slave 
upon the stage for the purpose of singing or reciting 
the recitative, while he himself performed the ap- 
propriate dance and gesticulation, [Oanticbm.J 
A further step in the development of the drama, 
which is likewise ascribed to Livius, was, that the 
dancer and reciter carried on a dialogue, and acted 
a story with the accompaniment of the fiute. (See 
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Gronov. ad Liv. l.c.) The name lu'strlo, which 
unginall}’' signified a dancer, was now applied to 
the actors in the drama. 'I’he atelkiinie wiun 
])laycd by Ireehorn Romans, while the regular 
drama was left to the liistriones who formed a 
distinct class of persons. It is clear from the words 
of Livy, that the bistriones were not citizens ; that 
they were not contained in the tribes, nor allowed 
to be enlisted as soldiers in the Roman legions ; 
and that if any citizen entered the profession of 
histno, he, on this account, wais excluded from his 
tribe. Niebuhr (Ilist. of Rome^ i. p. .520, note 
1150) thinks differently, but docs not assign any 
reason for his opinion. The bistriones w-ere there- 
fore always either frood-men, strangers, or sla\es, 
and many passages of Roman writers show that they 
were generally held in great contempt, (flic, pro 
Are/i..o ; Corn. 'Nop.Rrmfat 5 ; Sucton. 'J'lb. llo.) 
Towards the close of the republic it was only such 
men as Cicero, who, by their Grei'k cclneation, 
raised themselves above tlie prejudices of their 
countrymen, and valued the ])ersou no h'ss than 
tlie talents of an Aesopus and Roscius. (Macro!), 
li. 10.) Blit iiotw'itbstanding this low esti- 
mation in which actors were gmiorally held, ilis- 
tmguibhed iiidivKluals among them attraett'd im- 
mense crowds to th(' tli(*atres,and w'ere exorbitantly 
paid. (Cic. e. Verr. iv. 16.) Roscius alone re- 
emvcdeicry day that he performed one thousand 
denarii, and Aesopus left his sou a fortuiu* of 
200,000 sesterces, winch he liad acijuired solely 
by his profession. (Mamib. L c) 9’lic ])o.sition of 
the liistriones was in sonu‘ rinpccts altered during 
the empire, by an ancient law the Roman magis- 
trates were (unpowertul to coerci' the histriones at 
any time and in any jilace, and the priu-tor had the 
right to scourge thiun {jm iurgurttm in /mtmnm). 
This law was partly abolished by Augustus, in as 
far as lie did entirely away with tbe jus virganim, 
and confin(‘d the intm'fereiicc of the magistraU^s to 
the time when, iind the place where {/tidi at sema) 
the actors performed. (Tacit. A ww/. 1 77.) But 
he nevertheless inllicted very severe pniiishmimts 
upon those actons wdio, either in their private life 
or in their conduct on tlie stage, committed any 
impropriety. (KSnet. Am/. 4.>.)’" After these re- 
galatioms of Augustus the only legal imuislimimts 
that could be iuilicted upon actors for improper 
conduct, seem to have been imprisoimumt and 
exile. (Tacit. A?imd. iv. 14, xiii, 28.) The jus 
virgarum is indeed sa-id to have he(‘n restored, to 
the praetor by a law of Augustus bim.self (Paulk 
Scut. V. tit. 26), not expn'ssl.y, but by the int(‘r- 
pretation put^npon this law by tlie jurists. But 
this interpretation cannot have become valid till 
after tlie reign of Tiberius, of whom it is ckwly 
stated that he refusiul to restore the jus virgarum, 
because it had been abolished by his predi^ccs.sor. 
(Tacit. Anna/, i. 77.) Tlu'se circumstances, and 
the favour of the emperors, increasial the arrogance 
and the loose conduct of tin* bistriones, ami the 
theatres were not siddom the scenes of bloody 
fights. Hence Tiberius on one occasion found him- 
self obliged to expel all histriones from Italy 
(Tacit Annal. iv. 14 ; Dion Cass. Hx. 2) ; but 
thej were ^called and patronised by his successor, 
(Dion Gass, lix. p. 738.) Some of the later em- 
perors were exceedingly fond of histrionea, and 
kept them for their private ainiweraent QiMriom$ 
mdid^ Spartian. Hadrian, c. 19 ; Jul Capitol. 
Verm, c. 8). They performed at the repasts of 
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fhe emperors (Sucton. Ang. 74), and were occa- 
sionally allowed also to pla^’’ in the theatres before 
the people (publicuhantur). In the Digest (3. tit. 2. 
s. 1) we read that all actors were infamous. From 
the time of Tacitus the word histrio was used as 
synonymous with pantoinimiis. (Botticher, Lew. 
Tacit, p. 233.) 

Respecting the ordinaiy pay which common 
actors received during the time of the republic no- 
thing is known. The pay itself was called lucai’ 
{Tacit. Aunal.i. 77 ; Pint. Qaacst, Lorn. p. 2i}d, c. ; 
Festus, ,9. rv. ll/cur and pectmia) ; which wox’d was 
perhaps confined oiiginally to the payment made to 
those who took part in the religious services cole- 
hiated in groves. In the times of the empire it | 
seems that five denarii (Sencc. Epist. 80), or, ac- 
cording to others (Lucian. Icaruiiien. c. 29), scA’en 
drachmae, was the common pay for a histrio for 
one performance. Several emperors found it neces- 
sary to restrict the practice of giving immoderate 
sums to actors. (Tacit. 1. c j Suet 7V6. 34.) The 
emperor ]\L Antoninus, \\ho was fond of all his- 
tnoiiic arts, ordained that every actor should re- 
ceive five aurei, and that no one who gave or con 
ducted theatrical representations should exceed the 
sum often aurei. (Jul. Capitol. Af. Ajitcw. c. 11 ; 
compare ISchoL ad Jiirenal, vii. 213.) But it is 
not clear wlietlier in this regulation the payment 
for one or more performances is to he understood. 
These sums wore either paid by those who en- 
gaged the actors to play for the amuHeinent of the 
peoph‘, or from the fiscus. (Li})siiis, Ewcuirs. N. ad 
Tacit. A?inal. i.) Besidc's their regular pay, how- 
ever, skilful histriones r(*ceived from the people 
gold and silver crovviis which were given or thrown 
to them upon the stage, (Piiacdr. Fah. v. 7, 38 ; 
Plin. //. A^. xxi. 3.) [L. S.] 

IIODOPOKI {65oiroiol\ public officers at 
Atlicns, who had to take rare of the roads (ot 
c-7ri/,(.C'\77Taf, Pilot. Lew. s.zi.) They are men- 
tioned ill the fragment of a comic poet of the time 
of Pericles (Pint. Praec. Pol. c. 15) ; hut in the 
time of Aeschines their duties were diseliargt^d by 
the managers of the Tlieoric fund. (Ae-sch. c. 
(Acs. p. 419, Reiske ; comp. Bdckh, l*iM. Econ. of 
AtlitoL% p. 203, 2nd ed.) 

IIOLOSETUCA VKSTIS. fSKaicuM.] 
llOLOSPHYTiATON, irOLOKPHYRE'- 
LATA. j Malleus j Metalla.] 

1IOMOF4I the Equals, were those 

Spartans who possessed the full rights of citizen- 
ship, and are o[>poscd to the {fwogdov^s, or tliose 
who had undergone some kind of civil degnida- 
tinn. (X(m. de Pep. Laced, x. 4, s. 7, IMlen. iii. 

3. §5 ; Arist. Pul. in G. ^21.) This distinetion 
between the citizims was no ]iart of the ancient 
Spartan constitution, and is not mentioned by any 
writer before Xenoj dum ; and Aristotle simply 
makes a later institution applicable to an early 
time, wiieu ht^ speaks of the Partheniae as belong- 
ing to the Homoei {Pal. v. G. §1), In the in- 
stitution ascribed to Lycurgus, every citisten had a 
certain portion of land ; bat ns in conrse of time 
many citixsens lost their lauds through various 
causes, they were unable to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the syssitia, and therefore ceased to 
possess fhe full rights of Spartan citwens. Hence 
the distinction appears to have arisen between the 
"6}Aom and btrofimms^ the fonner being those who 
were in the possession of their land, and conse- 
(pumtly able to contribute to the syssitia, the 
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latter those who through having no land were un- 
able to do so. (Comp. Arist. Pol. ii. G. §21, ii. 
7. §4.) Those persons likewise, who did not 
adopt the Spartan mode of life or had disgraced 
themselves by any base act, were also reduced to 
the condition oi viropeioves^ even if they possessed 
the requisite landed property (Xeii. dc Pep. Lac. 
X. 4. s. 7 ; Pint. Jfist. Lac. 21 ; Teles, ap. Stub. 
Floril, xl p. 233) ; hut as the severity of the an- 
cient Spartan manners decayed, the possession of 
property became the chief test to a place among 
I the Homoei. The Homoei were the ruling class 
I in the state, and they obtained possession of 
j almost all the privileges and exclusive rights which 
I the legislation of Lycurgus conferred upon the 
I Spartan citizens. They filled all the public offices 
ot the state with the exception of the Ephoralty, 
and they probably met together to determine upon 
public affairs under the name of exKXijToi in an 
assembly of their own, which is called p /.uKpa 
itack'rtaria^ to distinguish it from the assembly of 
the whole body of Spartan citizens. (Ilenuarm, 
Lel/rb. d. Crwch. Staatsalterth. §47 ; Id. de Con- 
ddione utque Ongine eorum qui Homoei ap. Laced. 
dicebanfMi\ Marburg, 1832 j Schomann, Aitikj. 
Jar. J^icbi. a nice p. 11.0.) 

XIONORATtIA ACTIO. [Actio.] 
HONORA'RII LULL [LudlJ 
ilONORA'llI UM. [Advocatus 5 Lex 
ClNCIA.] 

IIONOllATlIUM JUS. [EmcTUM.] 
IIONOTlES.^ Cicero (7bp. c. 20) speaks of the 
“honores populi,” and Horace (i'em. i. C. 5) 
speaks of the pojuilus 

qui fitultus honores 
Saepe dat ind ignis.” , 

In both passages the word ‘^honores” means the 
high offices of the state to which qualified indi- 
viduals were called by the vot(*8 of the Bmnan 
citizens. Cicero calls the quaestorship ‘‘honor” 
(see also Liv. vi. 39 ) ; and the words “niagistralus ” 
and “ honores ” are sometimes coupled together. 
The capacity of enjoying the honores was one of the 
distinguishing marks of citizenship. [Civitas.] 
In Sulla's proscription (Veil Pat. ii. 28), there 
was a clause that the children of the proscribed 
“ peteiidonmi honorum jure prohiberentur.” 

There ajipears to be no exact definition of honor 
earlier than in tlu^ jurists whose writings are ex- 
cerpted ill the Digest. “ Honor municipalis is 
defined to.be “ admin istuatio reipublicae cum dig- 
nitatis gradu, sive cum sumptu, sive sine eroga- 
tione contingens.'” Munns was either publicum 
or privatum. A publicum immus was concerned 
about administration {in mhnhmtmmla rcpublicu).^ 
and was atPuided wdtli cost {sumptiis) but nut 
with rank {dignitas). “flonor” was properly sai<l 
deferri,” “dari;” munus was said “inqioni,” 
Cicero {de Or. i. 45) uses the phrase “ honorihus 
et reipuldicae mnne.rihus perlunetum,” to signify 
one who has attained all the honours that his state 
can give, and discharged ail the duties which «m 
ho r(M|uircd from a citkon. A person who held a 
magistratus might be said to discharge munera, 
hut only as incident to the office {magmfmntmmo 
munmi mliiiiutk ppvfmcim^ Oic. adFm.xL 17), 
for the office itself ww the honor. Suchmnmora 
ns these were pnbUo ^|'amos and other things of 
the kind. (Dig. 50. wi 4. Z)e Mufterdms cif //o* 
fioribm.) Ii,], 
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HOPLI'TAE ( oTrX ^ Tai ). [Aema ; Exer- 

CITUS.] 

HOPLOMACHL [Gladiatores, p. 575, h.] 

PIORA (^pa), ill tlie signification of hour, that 
is, the I'ith part of the natural day, did not come 
into general use among the ancients until about the 
middle of the second century B. c. The equinoc- 
tial hours, though known to astronomers, were not 
used in the aihiirs of common i*ife till towards the 
end of the fourth century of the Christian era. 
As the division of the natural day into twelve 
o([ual parts, both in summer and winter, rendered 
the duration of the hours longer or shorter accord- 
ing to the diiferent seasons of the year, it is not 
easy, with accuracy, to compare or reduce the hours 
of the ancients to our equinoctial hours. The 
hours of an ancient day would only coincide with 
the lioiirs of our day at the two equinoxes. [Dies 
and Horologium.] As the duration of the natural 
day, moreover, depends on the polar altitude of a 
place, our natural days WLmld not coincide with 
the natural days in Italy or Greece. Idelor, in his 
Ilandbuch der Chronologie^ has given the following 
approximate duration of the natural days at Rome, 
in the year 45 B. c., which was the first after the 
new regulation of the calendar by J. Caesar ; the 
length of the days is only marked at tlie eight 
principal points in the apparent course of the sun. 


JDut/s of the year. 


Thmr dziratlon in 

45 e. d 


equinoctial Iionrs, 

Dec. 23 . . . . 

. 8 hours 54 minutes. 

Feb. 6 . . . . 

. 8 

99 50 ,, 

March 23 . . . 

. 12 

99 0 „ 

May 8 , . . , 

. 14 

99 10 99 

June 25 ... 

. 15 

99 0 „ 

August 10 . . , 

. 14 

99 3 ^ 99 

Sept. 25 . . . 

. 12 

99 0 99 

Nov. 8 . . 

. 8 

99 ^0 „ 


The following table contains a comparison of the 
hours of a Roman natural day, at the summer and 
winter solstice, with the hours of our day. 


S UMMER-SOLSTIC E. 


Roman Hours. Modern TJour^ 

1st hour . 4 o’clock, 27 minutes 0 


2d 

99 • 

5 

99 

42 

99 

30 

3rd 

,, . 

6 

99 

58 

99 

0 

4th 

99 • 

8 


13 

99 

30 

5th 

99 

8 

99 

28 

99 

0 

Otii 

99 • 

10 

99 

44 

99 

30 

7th 

99 

12 

99 

* 0 

99 

.0 

8th 

99 * 

1 

99 

15 


30 

8th 

99 * 

2 

99 

31 

99 

0 

10th 

99 • 

3 

99 

46 

99 

30 

11th 

99 • 

5 

99 

2 

99 

0 

12 th 

99 

6 

99 

37 


30 

End of the day 

7 

99 

33 

99 

0 


seconds 

9? 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


WINTER-SOLSTICE. 


Oman Hours. 
1st hour . 

Modern Hours. 
7 O’clock, 33 minutes 0 

2d 

99 • 

8 

99 

17 

99 30 

3rd 

99 • 

8 

99 

2 

99 0 

4th 

99 • 

8 

99 

40 

99 30 

.5th 

99 

10 

99 

31 

99 0 

0th 

99 

11 

99 

15 

99 30 

7th 

99 • 

12 

99 

0 

,9 0 

8th 

„ « 

12 

99 

44 

,9 30 

8th 

93 • 

I 

99 

28 

99 0 

li)th 

9S 

2 

*9 

13 

„ 30 


seconds 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


HOHI- 

Roman IIo 2 trs. JModern Hours., 

11th hour . 2 o’clock, 58 minutes 0 seconds, 

32th „ . 3 „ 42 „ 30 „ 

End of the day 4 „ 27 „ 0 „ 

The custom of dividing the natural day into 
twelve equal parts or hours lasted, as we ha\e ob- 
served, till a very late period. The first ealenda- 
riura in which we find the duration of day and 
night marked according to cipunoctial hours, is tlio 
calendarium rusticum EariicKSianum. (Ideler, Hand- 
buck der Chron. li. p. 1 30, &c. ; Graev. TImaiir. 
Ant. Rom. viii.) 

Another question which has often been discussed, 
is whether in such expressions as prinia, altera, 
tertia, hora, &c., wc have to understand the hour 
which is passing, or that which has already elapsed. 
From the construction of ancient sun-dials on which 
the hoiu'S are marked by eleven lines, so that the 
first hour had elapsed when the shadow of the 
gnomon fell upon the first line, it might seem as if 
hora prima meant after the lapse of the first liour. 
But the manner in which Martial (iv. 8), when 
describing the various purposes to which the hours 
of the day wore devoted by the Homans, speaks of 
the hours, leaves no doubt tliat the expressions 
priina, altera, tertia hora, &c., mean the hour which 
IS passing, and not that which has already ehqi.scd. 
(Becker, GV/Z/iw, \oL i. p. 181, Ac.) [L. S.j 
110 ECUS (()pKOS). f JUWURANDUM.J 
lIORDEAlMUM AES. [Aes Hordeakitjm.] 
IIORI (open), were stone tablets or pillars idaced 
on mortgaged houses and lauds at Athens, upon 
which the debt and the crtulitor’s name were in- 
scribed, and .also the name of the archon epony- 
mus in whose year the mortgage had been made. 

( Harpocrat. "Opos and’^AcrTucro?'; Pollux, in. 
85, ix. 8.) The following inscription upon an 
j opoy, found at Acharaae, is taken from B8ckh (Corp, 
Insert}), i. p, 484 ): — “EttI &eo<ppd(TTOv dpx<^)^'Tos^ 
(ipos ripijs 4>a})oorpcir(p 

Uaiau (le?) xx, tlmt is, darx^^^oijv bpaxpaiK It ap- 
pears that the estate had been bought of Piumo- 
stratus, hut that the purchase- money, instead of 
being paid, was allowed to remain on mortgage. 

When the estate of an orphan was let by the 
archon and hia guardian [EriTROPUs], the jxt- 
son to whom it was let w'as obliged to hypothe- 
cate a suflicieut pi(‘ce of ground or otlic^ real 
property, which was called aTroripLrjpa : and upon 
tiiis an opos was placed, hearing an iimeriptiiui to 
that ejfect, as in the following example, which is 
taken from an opos found iqion the plain of Mara- 
thon (Bockh, p. 185 ); — "Opos xeoptoo ml obefay, 
d.TTorip'ifjp.d TTaiSl opd^av^ AtoyuTOvos UpoBa- 
(Kicriov). (Compare Isaeus, JMocL hered. p. 141.) 
"'Opoi were also placed upon houses and lands on 
account of money due to a husband for the dowry 
of his wife (Bern. c. SpwL p. 1028. 21), and also 
upoa the property which a husband was oliliged to 
give as^a security for the dowry which he received 
with his wife. (I)em. c. Onetor* ii. p. 877.) 

The practice of placing these 3poi upon property 
was of great antiipiity at Athens : it existed before 
the time of Solon, who romov(‘d all ston(‘8 standing 
upon estates, when ho released or relieved the 
debtors. (Pint *Vo/. 15.) 

(Bockh, lyU. Mean, of Jt/ams, p. 12.% 2nd ed. 
Corp, Jmerip. i p. 484 j Museum Griticum, .No. 
viii. p. 022; llernUl. Oimro. ad ./. A, et R, 
p, 210 ; Meier, AW. Rroeessj p. 500.) 
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IIOROLO'GIUM {&)poK6yiov) was the name 
of the various instruments by means of which the 
ancients measured the time of the day and night. 
Tile earliest and simplest horologia of which men- 
tion is made, were called irdhos and yvtafxtav. 
Herodotus (ii. 100) ascribes their invention to the 
Babylonians ; Phavorinus (ctp. JJiog. LaerL ii. J. 
d ; compare Saidas, s. v. Tucogtaj/ and ^Ava^ipav- 
dpos) to Anaximander ; and I’liii}’' (ILN. ii. 70) 
to his disciple Anaximenes. Heiodotiis mentions 
the ttoAos and yvdop.(av as two distinct instruments. 
Both, however, divided the day into twelve equal 
parts, and were a kind of sun-dial. The yv<hp 0 v^ 
which was also called crroix^'iov^ was the more 
simple of the two, and probably the more ancient. 
It consisted of a staff or pillar standing peipeii- 
dicular, in a place exjiosed to the sun {(rmaBripov)^ 
so that the length of its shadow might be easily 
ascertained. Ilie shadow of the gnomon was 
measured by feet, which were probably marked on 
the ])laco where the shadow fell. (Jlesych. s. u. 
'EirrdTroos (ncia and StoSefcdiroSos : Pollux, i. 7*2.) 
The gnomon is almost without exception mentioned 
in connection with the or the bath ; and 

the time for the former was towards sunset, or 
at the time when the shadow of the gnomon niea- 
siired ten or tweU e feet. ( Aiistoph. Lkrlcs. G52,wit!i 
the SchoL ; Pollux, if. c*. ; Menander, <tp. Atimn. vi. 

р. 243 ; Ilesych. s. v, AcKUTrovv :S,toix^7ov.) Thu 
longest shadow of the gnomon, at sunrise and sun- 
set, was generally 12 feet, but in some cases 24 
fot't, so that at the time of the BitTruoi/ it was 20 
feet. (Eubulides, ap. Af/ien. i. p. 8.) The time 
for bathing was when the gnomon tlirow a shadow 
of six feet. (Lucian, Cronos, c. 17, Somn. s. (tall. 

с, 9.) In later times the name gnomon was applied 
to any kind of sun-dial, especially its finger, which 
threw the shadow, and tlius pointed to the hour. 
Even the clepsydra is sometimes called gnomon, 
(A then. ii. p. 42.) 

The gnomon was evidently a very imperfect in- 
strimient, and it was impossible to divide the tiaj'- 
into twelve eipial spaces by it. This may be the 
reason that we find it only used for such |)urposes 
as are mentioned above. The r6kos or ^kioTpd- 
•Kiov^ on the other hand, seems to have been a more 
perfect kind of sun-dial ; hut it appears, iioverthe- 
loss, not to have been much used, as it is but seldom 
mentioned. (Aristoph. ap. Polluc. ix. 5.) It con- 
sisted of a basin (keimpis)^ in the middle of which 
the perpendicular staff or finger (ypi^pcov) was 
erected, and in it the twelve parts of the day were 
marked by lines. (Alcipliron, MJpisl. iii. 4 j Lucian, 
Leoeiph. c. 4.) 

Another kind of horologium was the clepspdm 
(fckeij/l/dpa). It derived its name from Kkit^rup \ 
and OSojp, as in its original and simple form it con- 
sisted of a vessel with scvm'al little openings 
{rpVTr^para) at the bottom, through whwJi the 
water coiitaimal in it escaped, as it were, by 
stealth. Tliis instrument seems as first to have 
been used only for the purpose of measuring the 
time during which persons were allowed to Kjxnik 
in the courts of justice at Atlums. The time oi’ its 
invention or in trod action is not known ; but in the 
age of Aristophanes (seo Achnrn* I 93 
and 827) it appears to have been in common ubc. 
Its form and coustrnciion nuiy bo seen very clearly 
from a passage of Aristotle {Prohkm, xvL 8). "rho 
clepsydra was a hollow globe, probaWy some- 
what flat at the top part, where it had a short 
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neck (auAds)j like that of a bottle, through which 
the water was poured into it. This opening might 
be closed by a lid or stopper (irw^aj, to prevent 
the water running out at the bottom. The clepsy- 
dra which Aristotle had in \ iew was probably not 
of glass or of any transparent material, but of 
bronze or brass, so that it could not be seen in 
the clepsydra itself what quantity of water had 
escaped. As the time for speaking in the Athenian 
courts w'as thus measured by water, the orators 
frequently u&e the term ifScop instead of the time 
allowed to them (eV t^Sari, DemoSth. de 

Coron. p. 274 ; ih.v iyx^PV ilSwp, c. Leoch. p. 
1094). Aeschines (c. Cteslpli. p. 587), when de- 
sciihiiig the order in which the several parties 
were allowed to speak, says that the first water 
wa.s givron to the accuser, the second to the accused, 
and the third to the judges. An especial officer 
(6 icp* S5cap) was appointed in the couits for the 
purpose of watching the clepsydra, and stopping it 
when any documents were read, ivhereliy the 
speak <T was interrupted; and it is to this officer 
that Demosthenes (e. S'l(pk i. p i 103) calls out ; 
(Tif eTTiXa^e rh tjBcop. Tin* time, and couse. 
(jiiently tlie quantity of water allowi'd to a speaker 
(lepemled upon the importance of th<‘ cas(‘ ; and w« 
are informed that in a ypa><p^] TapcnrpccrQeias the 
vvatci allowed to each party amounted to eleven 
amphorae ( Aeschin. da p’lrk. Lip. § 1 28), wluu'caH 
in trials couceniing the riglit of inlienuince only 
one amphora was allowed, (i)emosth. c. Ahmiri. 
p. 150*2.) Those actions in wiucii the time was 
thus measured to tlie speakers ar<‘ called by Pollux 
(viii, 113) Bimi nphs vBwp: others termed 
dUcai &U€v i/Saroj, and in thest* tin* speakerB were 
not tied down to a certain hpaeit <if time. The 
only instance of this kind of uctious of which we 
know, is the ypaip}/ nanuxTim (Harpocrat, $, v* 

KUKOtXns), 

The clepsydra used in the courts of justko Iiow- 
ever was, properly speaking, no horologium ; but 
smaller ones, made of glass, and of the same simph; 
Btnicture, w^re xindoubt<‘dly us(‘d very early in 
fanu]ie.s for the pjurposes of ordinary life, and for 
dividing tiie day into twelve equal parts. In these 
glass-clepsydrae the division into twelve |)urt8 must 
have been visible, either on the gluKS-globe itself, or 
in the basin into which the water flowed. TltcBo 
m.struments, howevei*, did not sliow the time quite 
correctly all the year round ; first, beciuihe the 
water ran out of the clepsydra sometimes cpiicktn’ 
and sometnm‘s sIowit, according to the differ<‘nt 
temptTatnre of the water (Atlutn. ii. p. 42 ; Blnf. 
(piimt, N(ttur. c, 7) ; and st'Condly, hecaust' thc‘ 
length of the hours varied in the diilercmt .seasous 
of the y<‘ar. I’o removr^ the sectond of thesis de- 
fects tlui insi<ie of tlio chqeydra was covered with 
a coat of wax during tlie shortor days, and when 
they bi*came lougm' the wax was gnidnally takmi 
away again. (Aeu. I’ucU e. 22.) Ifiato ia said to 
have ns(‘d a vvtcr^ptpAp kpnkBymp in the shape of a 
large clepsydra, which indiegfiA th« hours of the 
nigiit, and Hcems to have been of a complicated 
struutunv (Athen. iv. p. 174.) This mstanw 
bhowM that at tm early |Hn'jod improyeiawta -were 
mudo on the old and simple densydra. Brntafl 
those improvements wer«^ wcelleJ, % th# , ingeni- 
oitH invention of Ctesib'nis, a colebmtod 
^ tician of Alexandria (about IB5 cj)*' It Is called 
j &pok4ymp i^BpeevkiKhtf^ and is described by ?itm» 
1 vitts (ix* 9 I compare Athem i c.). Watei, was 
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made to ^clrop upon wheels which were thereby 
turned. The regular moTemenf of these wheels 
was comniunicated to a small statue, which, gra- 
dually rising, pointed with a little stick to the 
hours marked on a pillar which was attached to 
the mechanism. It indicated the hours regularly 
throughout the year, hut still rec^nircd to he often 
attended to and regulated. This complicated clep- 
sydra seems never to have come into general use, 
and was probably only found in the houses of very 
%ycalthy persons. The sun-dial or gnomon, and a 
simpler kind of clepsydra, on the other hand, were 
much used down to a very late period. The twelve 
parts of the day were not designated hy the name 
c5pa until the time of tlie Alexandrian astrono- 
mers, and even then the old and vague divisions, 
described in the article Dies, were preferred in the 
affairs of common life. At the time of the gco- 
giapher Hipparchus, howe\er (about 150 n. c.), it 
seems to have been very common to reckon by hours. 
(Corap. Becker, Chanhles^ vol. ii. p, 490, &c.) 

There is still existing, though in ruins, a horo- 
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I logical building, wliich is one of the most interest- 
ing monuments at Atlicns. It is the stnictiire 
formerly called the Toicer of the Winds, but now 

j known as Ilorological Momiment of Andronlcm 

Ci/rrhestes (see Diet, of Blog. s. %\). It is exl 
pre.^Iy called horologinm hy Varro {Ii. R. in. , 5 . 
§^17).^ This building is fully described by Vitiii- 
vius (i. 6 . § 4), and the preceding woodcuts show 
Its elevation and ground plan, as restoied by Stuart. 
{A9diq. of Athens, vol. i. c. 3.) 

The structure is octagonal ; with its faces to tlje 
points of the compass. On the N.E. and 
sides are distyle Corinthian porticoes, giving access 
to the interior ; and to the soutli wall is alHxed a 
sort of turret, forming three quarters of a circle, to 
contain the cistern which supplied water to the 
clepsydra in the interior. On the summit of the 
building was a bronze figure of a Triton, holding a 
wand in liis hand ; and this hgiii’c turned on a 
pivot, so that the wand always pointed above that 
side of the building which faced the wind then 
Wowing. The directions of the several faces were 
indicated hy figures of the eight winds on the frieze 
of the entablature. On the plain wall below the 
entablature of each face, lines are still visible, 
%vhich, with the gnomons that stood out above 
them, formed a series of sun-dials. In the centre 
of the interior of the building was a clepsydra, the 
remains of which are still visible, and are shown 
on the plan, where the dark lines ivpresimt the 
channels fur the water, which was supphVd fiom 
the turret on the south, and escaped by the hole 
m the centre. 

The first horologium with which the Romans be- 
came acquainted was a sun-dial {sohmim, or //oro* 
loghm sciothericum), and was, according to some 
writers, liroiight to Rome by Papiriiis Cursor twelve 
years before the war with Pyrrhus, and placed before 
I the temple of Quirinus (Plirn flN, vii. CO) ; others 
stated that it was brought to Romo at the time of the 
first Punic w'ar, by the consul M. Valerius MesHula, 
and erecti^d on a column behind tlie Rostra. But 
this solarium being made for a difierent latitude 
did not show the time at Rome correctly. Ninety- 
nine years afterwards, the censor Q. Marcius Pliilip- 
piis erected by the side of the old solarium a now 
one, which was more carefully regulated according 
to the latitude of Rome. But as sun-dials, however 
perfect they mighty be, were useless when the sky 
was cloudy, P. Scipio Natiica, in his censorship, 
15.9 B, c., established a public clepsydra, which in- 
dicated the hours hotli of day nn*d night. This 
clepsydra was in aftertimes generally called sola- 
rium. (Plin. IL N. vii. GO ; Censorim de Die Nat 
c. 23.) The word hora for hour was introduced 
at Romo at the time ■when the Romans became ac- 
quainted with the Greek horologia, and was in this 
signification well known at the time of Plautus. 
{Pseudol V. 2. 10.) After the time of Scipio 
Nasica several horologia, chiefly solaria, seem to 
liave been erected in various public places at Rome. 

A magnificent horologium was erected by Atigustus 
Campus Martius. Tt was a gnomon in the 
shape of an obelisk ; but Pliny (//. N. xxxvj. 1 0 ) 
complains that in the course of time it had hecomo 
mcoiToct. Another horologium stood in the Circus 
Flaminius, (Vitruv, ix. 9, L) Sometimes solaria 
were attached to the front-sido of temples and basi- 
• ^ J hm&ript 

solarium which had been creeled 
behind the Rostra seems to have existed on that 
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spot till a very late period, and it would seem that 
the place was called ad Solarmn^ so that Cicero 
uses this expression as synonymous w'ith Rostra 
or Forum (joro Quinct, 18, ad Herenn, iv. 10). 
Horologia of various descriptions seem also to have 
been commonly kept by private individuals (Cic. 
ad Fam. xvi. 1 8) ; and at the time of the emperors, 
the wealthy Romans used to keep slaves whose 
special duty it was to announce the hours of the day 
to their masters. (Juven. x. 215 ; Mart. viii. G7 ; 
Petron. 26.) 

From the number of solaria which have been 
discovered in modern times m Italy, we must infer 
that they were very generally used among the 
ancients. The following woodcut represents one 
of the simplest horologia which have been dis- 
covered ; it seems to hear great similarity to that, 
the invention of which Vitziivius ascrihes to 
Berosus. It was discovered in 1741, on the hill 
of Tiisculuin, among the nuns of an ancient villa, 
and is described by Gio. Luca Zuzzeri, in a work 
entitled D'‘ mta anticavdla scopeHa sul doaso del 
Tuiioulo^ c d'mi aniico oioloyio a solcy Venezia, 



1746, and by G. 11. Martini, in \\m AbJurndhincf 
von (ten Simnenukren dcr AHeu^ Leipzig, 1777, 
p. 46, &c. 

The following woodcut shows the same solarium 
as restored by Zuzzeri, 



The breadth as well as the height (A 0, ami 
P A) rzre somewhat more than eight mchesj and 
the length (A B) a little more than sixteen iuclu's. 
The surface (ADR B) is horizontal S P Q T 
is the basis of the solarium, which, originally, 
was probably erected upon a pillar. Its side, 
AST B, inclines somewhat towards the basis. 
This inclination was called or inclinatio 

sokrii and enclima succisum (Vitrur. 4 imd 
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shows the latitude or polar altitude of the place 
for which the solarium wais made. The angle of 
the enclima is about 40^ 4’o, which coincides 
with the latitude of Tusculum. In the body <4' 
the solarium is the almost spherical eximvation, 
H K D M I F N, which forms a double hemicyelium 
(kemicyclmm ea'cavatimi car (jiiadrata^ Vitruv.), 
Within this excavation the eleven honr-liu<‘S 
are marked which pass through three semicircles, 
II L N, K E F, and D M J. The middle om^, 
KEF, represents the equator, the two others the 
I tropic lines of winter and summer. The ctirve re- 
presenting the Slimmer tropic is somewhat mom 
than a semicircle, the other two curves somewhat 
smaller. The ten middle parts or hours in each of 
the three curves are all equal to one another ; but 
the two extreme ones, though equal to each otlun-, 
are by one-fourth smaller than the rest. In the 
middle, G, of the curve I) K H N I J, there is 
a little square hole, in which the gnomon or pointer 
must have been fixed, and a trace of it is still 
j visible in the lead by means of whieh it was fixed# 
It must have stood in a perpendicular position 
upon the surface A B 11 G, and at a certain dis- 
tance from thf‘ surface it must have turned in a 
right angle above tlie spheric excavation, so tfiafc 
its end (G) extended as iar as the middle of tlm 
equator, as it is ri'stored in tluj above woodcut. 

! Se(“ the description of another solarium in G, IL 
; Martini’s AutKinnrum JMeulmenlantm iSnlirKp^ ii. 

; 65, &c. 

! Clepsydrae 'were used by the Romans in tlndr 
camps, diiefly for the purposi* of nu'asunng accu- 
rately the four vigiliae into wliich the night was 
divided, (Cues, de fleti, (lalL v. 18 j V<*get, dt; 
ke JMilit. iil 8 ; Aon. Tact. c. 22.) 

The custom oi* using clepsydrae as a ciu'ck upon 
the 8p(‘akerd in the courts of justice at Jbniio wjw 
introduced by a law <if On. Pompeiiw, in las tlunl 
! consulship. (Tacit, 88.) Before Ruit 
time the fepeak<*rH had been under no restrictions, 

, but spoke as long as they deemi'd proper# At 
Home, as at Atlieii.s, the time allowed to the 
speakers di'pcnded upon the importoico of the 
case. Pliny {E}mL ii. 11) states that on one im- 
portant occasion he spoko for iiem-Iy live hours, 
ten large chpsydrae having been granted to him 
by the judieus, hut the case was so important that 
four others were added. (Compare Flin. EpkL vL 
2 ; Martial, vi. 85, viii. 7.) Pmnp(‘iuK, in hw law, 
is said to have limited the time during which the 
aecu.scr was allowed to speak to two hours, while 
the accused was allowed three hours. (A scon, m 
p# 87, ed. OrelU.) This, howe\(*f, as in 
clear from the case of Pliny and others, was not 
obBcrvcd on all oeeaHiems, and we must HiippoMO 
that it was merely the inti'ution of Ikmiptnuh tti fix 
the proportions of the time to he allowed to cacli 
party, that is, that in all eases the accuser ihouhl 
only liavc two-thirds of the time allowed to the 
accused. This supposition i« gupportod by a ca« 
mentioned by Pliny {PJpkt iv, 6), where, aecoril- 
ing to law (o lege) the accuser had six hours, 
while the accused had niritv An especial ofllceir 
was at Rome m well a# at Atlumi ftppointed to 
stop the clepsydra during the time wh« dOcti^ 
vxonu were jead. (ApuL Apahg* i »d Ii j 
pare Brnestl, Saiurikf in his ()pum^ 

cwt pp. J Becker, t*, :i 

^c.) • / . CL.&] 

H0R0$€0FTOt , £A$.^iww9ii*, p. 144,, KJ 
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IIORREA/RII. [IIoRREUM.] 

IIORREUM (&peiop^ (TiTOpvXaK^'tov^ aitoB^Kri) 
was, according to its etymological signification, a 
place ill whicli ripe fraits, and especially corn, were 
kept, and thus answered to our granary. (Virg. 
Georg, i. 49 ; TibulL li. 5 84 ; Ilorat. Carm. i. 1. 
7 ; Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 83.) Ruling the empire 
the name horreum was given to any place destined 
for the safe pieservation of xliings of any kind. 
Thus vve find it applied to a place in w hich hcauti- 
fui ivoiks of ait were kept (Plin, Epist. viii. 18) ; 
to cellais Qiorrea siihtrrrcme<f.^ Uorrea rinarut^ Rig. 
i8. tit. 1. s. 76) ; to depots for merchandise, and all 
sorts of provisions [horrettm pmarium., Rig. 30. tit. 

9. s. 3). Seneca {Epht. 45) even calls his library 
a horreum. But the more general application of 
the word horreum was to places for keeping fruit 
and corn ; and as some kinds of fruit rc([uired to he 
kept more dry than others, the ancients had be- 
sides the horrea suliterranea, or cellars, two other 
kinds, one of which was built like every other 
house upon the ground ; but otliers {horrea pensi- 
lia> or sublimi(i) were erected above the ground, and 
rested upon posts or stone pillars, that the fruits 
kept in them might remain dry. (Colum. xii. 50, 
i. 6 ; Vitriiv. vi. 6. 4.) 

From about the year 140 after Christ, Rome pos- 
sessed two kinds of public liorrea. The one class 
consisted of huil dings in which the Romans might 
deposit their goods, and even their money, seciiiities, 
and other valuables (Cod. 4. tit. '24. s. fi), for which 
they had no safe place in their own houses. Tliis 
kind of public honva i.s mentioned as early as the 
time of Antoninus Pius (Dig. 1. tit. 15. s. 3), 
though Lampridiiis {Aleoc. Ser. c. 3.0) assigns their 
institution to Alexander Severus. (Compare Rig, 

1 0. tit. 4. s. 5.) The officers who had the super- 
intendence of these establishments were call'd hor- 
rearii. The second and more important class of 
horrea, which may be termed public granarii's, were 
buildings in which a plentiful supply of corn was 
constantly kept at the expense of the state, and from 
which, in seasons of scarcity, the corn was distri- 
buted among the poor, or sold at a moderate price. 
The first idea of building such a public granary 
aroiso with C. Seraprouius Oracclnus {kx Sempronia 
frmnentarza) ; and the ruins of the great gninary 
{horrea popuU Romani) which he built were seen 
down to the sixteenth century between the Aven- 
tine and the Monte Testaceo. (Appian, de Bdl 
CSv, i. 21 ; Pint. O. Gmceli. S ; Liv. GO j 
Veil Pat. ii. 6 ; Cic. pro Seat. 24,) 

The plan of C. Gracchus was followed out and 
carried further by Clodius, Pompey, and several of 
the emperors ; and during the empire we thus find 
a great number of public horrea which were culled 
after the names of their founders, horrea Ani- 
ceti, Vargunteii, Seiani, Atigusti, DomitSani, &c. 
The manner in which com from these granaries 
was given to the people differed at different times, 
[Comp. FniTMENTAUiAiB Lbgbs,] [L. S.] 

HORTUS (/rfjTTos), garden. 1. Greek. Our 
knowledge of the horticulture of the Greeks is very 
limited. We must not look for information re- 
specting their gardens to the accounts which we 
find in Greek writers of the gardens of Alcinoiis, 
filled with all manner of trees and fruit and flowers, 
and adorned with fountains {Odgss. vii. 112 — 3 BO), 
or of those of the Hesperides (llesiod. Thmg 25), 
or of the paradises of the Persian satraps, which 
resembled our parks (Xcn. Amtk i 2. § 7, Ooeo- 
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7iom. iv. 26, 27 ; Pint. Alcib. 24) ; for the former 
gardens arc only imaginary, and the mannor in 
which the paradises are spoken of by Greek writers 
shows that they were not familiar with anything 
of the kind in their own country. In fact the 
Greeks seem to have had no great taste for land- 
scape beauties, and the small number of flowers 
with winch they were acquainted aflbrded hut 
little inducement to ornamental horticulture. 

The sacred groves were cultivated with special 
care. They contained ornamental and odoriferous 
plants and fruit trees, particularly olives and vine.s. 
(Soph. Oed. Col. 16 ; Xen. Anab v. 3. § 12.) Some- 
times they were without fruit trees. (Paus. i. 21. 

§ fl.) 

The only passage in the earlier Greek writers, 
in which flower-gardens ajipear to be mentioned, 
is one in Aristophanes, who speaks of K7}7rovs 
evdSeis ( Jtcs, V. 1066). At Athens the flowers 
most cultivated were probably those used for 
making gailauds, such as violets and roses. In 
the tune of tlu‘ Ptolemies the art of gardening 
seems to have advanced in the favourahh' climate 
of Egypt so far, that a succession of floweis was 
obtained all the year round. (C.illixeims, ap. Ath. 
V. p. ]<)6.) Longiis {Pad. ii. p. 36) describes a 
garden containing every ]jroduction of each sc*a- 
.son, “ in spring, rose.?, lilies, hyacinths, and vio- 
lets ; in summer, poppies, wild pears (axpdSev), 
and all fruit ; in autumn, vines and Tigs, and pome- 
granates and myrtles.'” That the Greek idea of 
horticultural bi'aiity was not quite the sanu' as 
ours, may he infern'd fiom a passage in Plutarch, 
where he speaks of the practice of setting ofl* the 
beauties of i*osos and violets, by planting them side 
by side with leeks and onions {De capieuda ex 
inimids itti!dak\ c. 10). Becker considers this 
jiassage a proof that flowers were cultivated more 
to he used for garlands than to beautify the garden. 
(BcckiT, ChariCe.^, vol ii. p. 403 — 405.) 

2. Roman, The Romans, like the Greeks, 
laboured under the disadvantage of a very limited 
flora. This disadvantage they end(‘avoure*d to over- 
come, by arranging the materials they did possess 
in such a way as to produce a striking effect. 
W c have a very full description of a Roman garden 
in a letter of the younger Pliny, in wliich he d(‘- 
scrihes his Tuscan villa. (Plin. Epi.d. v. 6.) In 
front of the poHieus there was generally a 
or flat piece of ground, divided into flow er-beds of 
different ahajies by borders of bo.x. There were 
also Hueh flower-beds in other parts of the garden. 
Sometimes they %vcro raised so as to form terraci's, 
and their sloping sides ]}lantod with evergremia or 
creepors. IIuj most striking features of a Poman 
garden were lines of large trees, among which the 
plane appears to have been a great favourite, plant<‘d 
in, regular order ; alliys or walks (tmibuiatmies) 
foimied by closely dipt hedgf'S of box, yew, cypress, 
and other evergreens ; hods of acanthus, rows of 
fmit-trces, especially of vines, with statues, pyra- 
mids, fountains, and summer-hotises (dkefm). The 
trunks of the trees and the parts of the house or 
any other buildings which were visible from the 
gimden, were often covered with ivy, (Plin. Lc . ; 
Cic. ad Q. iii. 1, 2.) In one respect the Roman 
taste differed most materially from that of the 
present day, namely, in their fondness for the ars 
iopiuna.i which consisted in tying, twisting, or 
cutting trees and shrubs (especially the box) into 
the figures of animals, ships, letters, &c. The im- 
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portaiic6 attached to this part of horticulture 33 
proved not only by the description of Plmy, and 
the notices of other writers (Plin. II. N. xvi. 33. 
s.GO, xxi. 11. s. 39, xxii.22. s. 34 ; Martial, iii. 
19), hut also by the fact that topianits is the only 
name used in good Latin "writers for the orna* 
mental gardener. Cicero {Parad. v, 2) mentions 
the topiarius among the higher class of slaves. 

Attached to the garden were places for exercise, 
the gestatio and hippodromus. The gadcdio was a 
sort' of a\eniie, shaded by trees, for the purpose of 
taking gentle exercise, such as riding in a litter. 
(Phm Epist. V. 6, li. 17.) The hippodromus (not, 
as one reading gives the word in Pliny, kgpodro- 
inus) was a place for running or horse ex'ercise, in 
the form of a circus, consisting of several paths 
divided by hedges of box, ornamented with to])i- 
arian work, and surrounded hy large trees. (Pliii. 

L c. ; Martial, xii. 50, Ivii. 23.) 

The flowers which the Homans possessed, though 
few in coinpaiison with the species known to us, 
were more numerous than some writers^ ha\c re> 
presented ; hut the subject still requires investiga- 
tion. Their pnucipai garden-flowers seem to liave 
been violets and roses, and they also had the cro- 
cus, naioissus, lily, gladiolus, iris, poppy, amaranth, 
and others. 

Conservatories and hot-houses are not mentioned 
by any writer earlier than the first century of our 
era. They are frequently referred to by JMartial 
(viii. 14, (ib, iv. 19, xiii. 127). They were used 
both to preserve foreign plants and to proiluce 
flowcis and fruit out of season. Columella (xi. 3. 
§§51, 52) and Pliny (11. N. xix, 5. s. 23) speak 
of forcing-houses for grapes, melons, See. I*ii every 
garden there was a space set apart for vegetables 
(o/cm), 

Plowers and plants were also kept in the central 
space of tlie peristyle [Domus], on the roofs, and 
in the windows of tlie houses. Sometimes, in a 
town, where the garden was very small, its walls 
were painted in imitation of a real garden, with 
trees, fountains, birds, &c., and the small area was 
ornamented with flowers in vases. A beautiful 
example of such a garden was found at Pompeii. 
(GelPs Pompeiana^ li. 4.) 

An ornamental garden was also called mridmimi 
(Dig. 33. tit. 7. s, 3), and the gardener iopiarius 
or virldarlm. The common name for a gardener 
is tiUllciis or cuUor hortorum. We find also the 
special names unitor^ olilor. The word hortidanm 
is only of late formation. The mpmrms had 
charge of the fountains both in the garden and 
111 the house. (Becker, (Julhis^ voL i. p. 233, 
&c. ; Bbttiger, RacematioMii zur Earicn-Kunsl 
der AUc7i.) [I** B.] 

nOSPES. [IIoKPiTiuM.1 

IIOWPPTHTM wpo^eAa). Hospitality 

is one of the characteristic featun's of almost all 
nations previous to their attaining a certain degree 
of civilisation. In civilised countries the necessity 
of general hospitality is not so much felt ; but at 
a time when the state or the laws of nations afforded 
scarcely any security, and when the traveller on 
his journey did not meet with any jdaces destined 
for his reception and accommodation, the exercise 
of hospitality was absolutely necessary. Among 
the nations of anti(iuity, with whom the right of 
hospitality was hallowed by religion, it was to 
some degree observed to the latest period of their 
existence, and acquired a political importance which 
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it has never had in any other state. Tt was in 
Greece, as well as at liomc, of a twofold nature, 
either private or public, in as far as it was either 
established between individuals, or between two 
states. (Ilospiiiiim prirutim md. hoqdtiuM jmidi^ 
emn^ and TTpo^evia.) 

1. Greek. In ancient Grci'ce the stranger, 
as such (|eyos and Jiosiis)., was looked upon as an 
enemy (Cic. de OJP. i. 12 ; Herod, ix. 11 ; Pint. 
Arisiid. 10); but whenever he appeared among 
another tribe or nation without any sign of hostile 
intentions, he was considered not only as one who 
required aid, but as a suppliant, and Zem was the 
protecting deity of strangers and suppliants. (Zei>v 
^eptos and iKerpcnos : Horn. Od. xiv. 57, 233, 

ix. 270 , xiii. 213, vii. 1G4: compare Apollon. 
Anpuuut, li, 1131 ; Aelian. V, II. iv. 1.) This 
rtdigions feeling was strengthened by the belief 
that the stranger might possibly be a god in dis- 
guise. (Gob/.sx. xvii. 431.) On his arrival tliere- 
fo:e, the stianger, of whatever station ni lile he 
might he, was kindly received, ami providtul uitli 
everything necessary to make Inm c(mifortable, 
and to satisfy his iminmliate wants. Tin* ho.stdid 
not iiupnre who the stranger was, or what had led 
him to his house, until the duties of hospitality 
were fulfilled. Dui’ing his stay, it was a yaered 
duty of his luK-it to protect him ncainst any per- 
secution, even if he in'longed to a politically hostile 
race, so tiiat the host’s liouse was a perfiMjt asylum 
to him On his departure he vvas disniiHsed with 
presents and good wishes. ((Jdjps. iv. 37, Ac., 
Nitech’s note. ) lt.scmnht<» have been custonuuy 
for the host, on the d(*parture of th(‘ strangmg 
to break a die {dcrrpiiyakos) in two, one half of 
which he himself retained, while the otlier half 
was given to the strangm: ; and wlien at any fu« 

: ture time they or their descendants met, tfiey find 
a means of recognising each other, and the hospi- 
table connection was renewed. (SehoJ. <(d Kmlp, 

, Med. G13.) Hospitality thus not only mvisbil 
between the peraon.s who had originally formf‘(l it, 
hut was transferred as an inheritance from father 
to son. To violate the laws of luwpitality was a 
great crime and act of impiety, and was punlHhed 
by men as well as gods (Umt Aelian, 

/. c. ; Pans, vii, 25). Instances of such hcrcdilary 
couuectiona of hospitality are mentioned down a 
very late period of Greek history ; and many 
towns, such as Atiuma, Corinth, Byzantium, i2»asir, 
and others, vvere cadebrated fm‘ the hoHjdtiildo 
character of their citixens. (ilvrod. vi. 35 ; I'hucyd. 
ii. 13 ; Plato, Crilp p. 45, c, ; Htobacu-., Plu'ifig. 
tit. xliv. 43, Ac.) But when a more regular and 
frequent uiteicourHe among tlie Greeks In-cuu to 
bo establishetl, it was impohsilib* to receive all iIicm; 
strangers in private liouHCH. This jmturally led to 
the establishment of inns ( nav'doKuappcaiajdyim^ 
Karakucris)., in which such straiigcm as had no him « 
pitahlc connections found aci’onmmdation. F«ip those 
occa.su)n«, on which mnueruus vi.sitorH llerked tr» a 
particular place for the purpoKc ol celehratiiig met 
of the great or national festivabi, the slate or the 
temple providiul for the acummiotlalloit of the \ isitors 
eitht'r in tents or tmnporary jinis tawted alwmt iliit 
temple. (Aelian, t\ 11. iv* 9 ; HchoL ml idml^ 
()L xi. 51 and 55; coinpiire Plato, ^5# Xe//, xik 
p, 952; Lucian, /hnor. 12j Thueyck Ilk Ihk) 
'ihe kind of hospitality which wmi eserciwd by 
irivate individuals on «w«h fcitive ocaudmm pm- 
lably differed very Mitle from that which In ctw* 
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tomary among ourselves, and was cliiefly sliown, 
towards fiiciids or per sons of distinctioji and merit, 
whose presence was an honotir to the house wherein 
they stayed. (Xen. Oacon. 2. 5 ; Plato, Frotiuj. 
p. 315 ; Becker, Chcmk!cs\ vol. i. p. 134.} In the 
houses of the wealthier Greeks a separate part (Jios- 
pitium ox liospdalia and with a separate 

entrance, was destined for the reception and habi- 
tation of strangers, and was provided with all the i 
necessary coinforts for the temporary occupants. 
On tlie first day after their arrival they were gene- i 
rally invited to the table of their host ; but after- : 
wards their provisions consisting of fowl, j 

eggs, and fruit, were cither sent to them, or they j 
had to purchase them themselves, (Vitruv, vi. 7- | 
4 ; Apul. d/c'tew. ii. p. IS.) j 

What has been said hitherto, only refers to hos- j 
pitium pri\atum, that is, the hospitality existing j 
between two individuals or families of different 
states. Of far greater importance, however, was 
the hospitiuin publicum {irpo^epla^ sometimes 
simply or public hospitality which existed j 

between two states, or between an individual or a j 
family on the one hand, and a whole state on the 
other. Of the latter kind of public hospitality 
many instances are recorded, such as that between 
the Pcisistratirls and ^partu, in wdiich the jieople 
of Athens had no share. The hospitiuin jmblicum 
among the Greeks arose undoubtedly from the lios- 
pitium privatum, and it may haxe originated in two 
ways. When the Greek tribes w'cre gov<5rned by 
chieftains or kings, the private hospitality existing 
between tlie ruling families of two tribes may have 
produced similar relations between their subjects, 
which after the alioHtioii of the kingly power, con- 
tinued to exist between, the new republics as a 
kind of political inheritance of former times. Or a 
person belonging to one state might have cither 
extensive connections with the citizens of another 
state, or entertain great partiality for the other 
state itself, and thus offer to receive all those who 
came from that state either on private or public 
busine.ss, and act as their patron in liis own 
city. This he at first did mendy as a private in- 
dividual, but the state to which he offered this kind 
service would naturally soon recognise and reward 
him for it. When two states estahlished public 
hospitality, and no iiidi\iduals came forward to 
act as the representatives of their state, it wms ne- 
cessary that in each state persons should be ap- 
pointed to show hospitality to, and watch over the 
interests of, all persons who came from the state 
connected by hospitality. The porsoms who were 
appointed to this office as the recognised agents of 
the state for which they acted were called 7rpd- 
but those who undertook it voluntarily <?^6Ao- 
TrpS^epoL (Bollux, iii. 50 ; compare Thucyd. ii. 20 
with Arnold’s note, and iii, 70 with Odller’s.) 

The office of proxenus, which bears great re- 
semblance to that of a modem consul or minister- 
resident, was in some cases hereditary in a parti- 
cular family. When a state appointed a proxenus, 
it either sent out one of its own citizens to reside 
in the other state, or it selected one of tho cithaeus 
of this state, and conferred upon him the honour of 
proxenus. The former was, in early times, the 
custom of Sparta, where the kings had the right to 
select from among the Spartan citizens those whom 
they washed to send out as proxeni to other states. 
(Berod. vi, 57.) But in subsequent times this 
custom seems to have been given up, for we find 
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that at Athens the family of Calllas were the pro- 
xoni of Sparta (Xen. Ildkii. v. 4. § 22, vi. 3. § 4, 
&c.) ; at Elis, the Elean Xenias (Paus. lii. 8. § 2) ; 
and at Argos, the Argive Alciphron. (Tlmcyd. v. 
50.) A Spartan sent out as proxenus was some- 
times also entrusted with the power of harmostes, 
as Ciearchus at Byzantium. (Xen. Ilellen. i. 1, § 
35, i. 3. § 15.) 

The custom of conferring the honour of proxenus 
upon a citizen of the state with which public hospi- 
tality existed, seems in later times to ha\e been 
universally adopted by the Greeks. Thus we find 
besides the instances of Spartan proxeni mentioned 
above, Nicias the Athenian, as proxenus of Syra- 
cuse at Athens (Diodor. xiii. 27), and Arthmius, 
of Zeleia, as the proxenus of Athens at Zeloia. 
(Acschin. c. Ctesipk. p. 647 : compare Plato, da 
Leg. i. p. 642.) The common mode of appointing 
a proxenus was, with the exception of Sparta, by 
show of hands. ( Ulpiaii, ad Demostk Mid. p, 374.) 
The principal duties of a proxenus were to receive 
those persons, especially ambassadors, who came 
from the state which he represented ; to procure for 
them the admi.ssiou to the assembly, and seats in 
the theatre (Pollux, L c.) ; to act as the patron of 
the strangers, and to mediate between the two 
states if any disinites arose. (Xen. Jlelleii. vi. 3. § 
4.) Jf a stranger died in the state, tlie proxenus 
of his country liad to take care of the ]>roperty of 
the deceased. (Demosth, e. Calllp. p. 1237, &c.) 

Regarding the honours and pn\ ih'ges which a 
proxenus enjoyed from the state which lie repre- 
sented, the various Greek states followed dilForent 
principles : some honoured their proxenus with tho 
full ci\ic franchise, and other distinctions besides. 
(Bdckh, Corp. Jnscript. n, 10*01 — 03, and ii. p. 70 ; 
Demosth. de. Cor. p. 250’ ; Xen. JfelimCi. 1. § 26.) 
But the right of acquiring property in the shite of 
wliich he tlms became a citizen seems not to have 
been included in his privileges; for wefiiuUhativbore 
this right was granted, it was done by an especial 
document. (Bbckh, Full Econ.p. 140.) A foreigner 
who was appointed in his own country as proxenus 
of Athens, enjoyed for his own person the right of 
hospitality at Athens whenever he visited this 
city, and all the other privileges that a foreigner 
could possess without becoming a real Athenian 
citizen. Among these privileges, though they were 
not necessarily included in the proxony, but were 
granted liy special decrees, we may mention, 1. 
’ETTiq/a/im, which, in cases when it was graut(*(l 
by the more powerful state, generally bi came mu- 
tual (Platner’s /Vocm, ii. p. 73 ; Xen. /7e//e». v. 2. 
§10); 2. The right to acquire property at Athens 
($y/cr7)(rts^ tp-nao'is^ ^v-Traais ) ; 3. The exempti m 
from paying taxes (hrpMia or dreXeia 
Demosth. c. IjOptin. p. 475, compax’c p. 408) ; and 
4. Inviolability in times of peace and war, both by 
sea and by land, (Bdckh, Or/;, Inscrlp. L p. 725 .) 
Some of these privileges were granted to indivi- 
duals as well as to whole states ; but we have no 
instance of a whole state having n^ccived all of them, 
with tho teeption of those cases where the civic 
franchise or isopolity was granted to a whole state ; 
and in this case the practical consc(tu 0 nces could 
not become manifest, unless a citizen of the pri- 
vileged state actually took up his residence at 
Athens, (Compare ih W. Ullrich, de Fromnm., 
Berlin, 1822 ; Wachsrauth, IMlen. Alkrtk vol. i. 
p. 168, dec. ; Hermann, Fnllt Ant* § 116.) 

2. Roman, The hospitality of the Romans was, 
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as in Greece, either hospitium privatum, or publicum. 
Private hospitality with the Romans, however, 
seems to have been more accimately and legally 
defined than in Greece. The chaiacter of a hospes, 
%. e. a person connected with a Roman by ties of 
hospitality, was deemed even more sacred, and to 
have greater claims upon the host, than that of a 
person connected by blood or affinity. The relation 
of a hospes to his Roman friend was next in im- 
poitance to that of a cliens. (Gellius, v. 13.) Ac- 
cording to Massiiriiis Sabinas (<ip. Oellium^ L c.), a 
hospes had even higher claims than a cliens. The 
obligations which the connection of hospitality with 
a foreigner imposed upon a Roman were to receive 
in his house his hospes when travelling (Liv. xlii. 
1), and to protect, and, in case of need, to repre- 
sent him as his patron in the courts of justice. 
(Cic. in Q. CuecU. Dwtn. c. 20.) Private hospi- 
tality thus gave to the hospes the claims ujion his 
host which the client had on liis patron, but with- ^ 
out any degree of the dependence implied in the 
clientela. Private hospitality was established be- 
tween individuals bjr mutual presents, or by the 
mediation of a thud person (Serv. ud Ann. ix. 
300), and hallowed by religion ; for Jupiter hospi- 
talis was thought to watch over the jus iiospitii, as 
Zeus xemos did with the Greeks (Clc. c. f'em iv. 
22, <(d Quint, /nif. ii. 12, pro JJciotar. G), and 
the violation of it was as great a crime and impiety 
at Rome as m Greece. When hospitality was 
formed, the two friends used to divide between 
themselves a tessera hospitalis (Plant. Poen.w 2. 87, 
Ac.), by which, afterwards, they thenihelvcs or their 
descendants — for the connection was hereditary as 
in Greece — might recognise one another. From 
an expression in Plautus (dmmi koapUutem uo /ewe- 
rrm mecim /rro^ Poen. v. 1, 25) it has been con- 
cluded that this tessera bore the imago of Jupiter 
hospitalis. Hospitality, when thus once established, 
could not be dissolved except by a formal decki- 
I’ation Q'enmiiiatlo., Liv. xxv. 18 ; Cic. in Von\ 
ii, 3G), and in this case the tessera hospitalis was 
broken to pieces. (Plant. (Slsfc/L ii. 1. 27.) Hos- 
pitality was at Rome never (‘xercised in tiiat in- 
discriminate maimer as in the heroic age of (Greece, 
but the custom of observing tlie laws of liuspilality 
was probably conuhon to ail the nations of Italy. 
(licliaiL F. If. iv. 1 ; Liv. i. 1.) In many cast's 
it was exercised without any formal agreem*ent be- 
tween the parties, and it was deemed an honour- 
able duty to receive distiiiguislied guests into the 
hou.se. (Cic. de OJf. ii. 18, pm Jimr. Am. 6.) 

Public hospitality seems likewise to have ex- 
isted at a very early period among the nations of 
Italy, and the foedus Iiospitii mentioned in Livy 
(i. {)) can scarci'ly be looked upon in any other 
light than that of liospitium publicum. But the 
first direct mention of public hospitality being esta- 
blished between Rome and another city, is after 
the Gauls had departed from Rome, when it was 
decreed that Caere should be rewarded fur its good 
services by the establishment of public hospitality 
between the two cities. (Liv, v. 50.) '*I'hc public 
hospitality after the vvar with tho (hnila gave to 
tlie Caeritea the riglR of isopolity with Rome, that 
is, the civitas without the suftmgium and the ho- 
noros. tCivi'rAS ; ConoNu.J In the later times of 
the republic we no longer find public hospitality es- 
tablished between Rome and a foreign state j but a 
relation which amounted to the sanm thing was 
introduced in its stead, that is, towns were raised 
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to the rank of municipia (Liv. viii. 1-i), and thus 
obtained the civitas without the fauHragi.im and the 
honorcs ; and when a town was desirous of form- 
ing a similar relation with Rome, it entered into 
clientela to some distinguished Roman, who then 
acted as patron of the client-town. Rut the custom 
of granting the honour of hospes publicus to a dis- 
tinguished foreigner by a decree of the senate, 
seems to have existed down to the end of tfie re- 
public. (Liv. i. 45, V. 28, xxxvii. 54.) Whether 
such a public hospes undertook the same duties to- 
wards Roman citizens, as tlie Greek proxenus, Is 
uncertain ; but his privileges were tlie same as 
tliose of a municeps, that is, he had the civitas^ but 
not the sulfnigiura nor the honores. Public hos- 
pitality was, like the hospitmin privatum, hereditary 
m the family of the person to whom it had been 
granted. (I)iod. Sic. xiv. 53 ) 'i’lic honour of 
public hospes was sonictiincs also conferred upon a 
diatinguiblied lloniaii by a foreign state. (Bbckh, 
fuse/ ip. Vi)l. in. 1331 ; Cic.;;ro /;«/5. 18, e. 
Icrr. iv. Go. Coatpare Nitdmbr, //id. t/ /tome., 
vol. ii. p. 58 ; W'alter, t/rsek. den Pain. /5y7//.s, p. 5-1, 
Ac. ; (Jbttliiig, Gescli. der Pom. SUuitsr. p, 2H>, 
Ac) [L. S.J 

1 1 0 ^ST 1 A. [ SAtmiFiuit 'iVi . ] 
ilOSTJS. [HosnrnjM ; Po.sTr/iMiNnr.vn] 
IIYACPHTHIA ('TaKljvOia), a great lutthmal 
fe.stival, celclirated (‘vrn'j year at Amyclufs by 
the Aniycliieans and Spartans. The ancient writers 
who mention tliis festival do not <igree in the 
name of the divinity in whose honour it was laid : 
some say that it was the Amyel.u*an or tbff C'ar- 
neian Apollo, otliers that it was the Amychieaii 
hero, llyacintliuH: a third and luow' prnlmble 
statement uHsigiiH the fe.stival to the Amydaean 
Apollo and llyacinthus together, I’hiH Amjclaean 
Apollo, hovyever, with whom Hyacintlius was 
assimilated in later times, must m>fc*be confounded 
with Apollo, tlie national divinity of the HoriauR. 
(Miiiler, On/mm. p. 327, iJor. iil 8, § 15.) The 
festival was called after the youthful hero Hyacm- 
thus, who evidently derived his name from the 
Iluwer hyacinth (the emblem of death aimoiig the 
ancient Greeks), and whom Ajiolfo accidentally 
struck dead with a quoit. Ti«^ Hyadnthia kistiui 
for three days, and Imgan on tlnriongcHt day of 
tlie Spartan month llecatombous (the Attic Heca* 
toufimeon, lleHydn v. ^Emrop^eius : Wioiso, 
PpaHa^ iH.2. p. 281), at the time when the tender 
llovvers oppressed by the heat of the sun, drooped 
their lauguid In'uds.^ On the first and last day of 
the llyaciiithia Bacrifices were ofo'red to tiu* dead, 
and the death of Hvaeintlius was iamenteiL 
3 luring these two days nobody wore any garlands 
at the repasts, nor took breoid, but only\*ukeH ami 
Himilar things, and no pneans were sung in prulso 
of Apollo ; and when thesoleriin repastn were over, 
every body^wmit home In the greatest (|niet ami 
ord(‘r. 'This serioutt and melancholy character wa# 
foreign to all tlm other festivals of Apolka The 
second day, however, wa» wholly gpcmt In pnWIo 
rejoicings and amusements. Arayclim wm visited 
by numbers of stetngere (wapiyvp^s ^tShoy&s 'ittA 
and hoys played th© citham nr »img tb 
tho accompaniment of tiio iliite, and fa 

anapaestic luctroi the pmiso of Apollo, wfilfo 
in splendid attire, perfownod fjlYh# 

theatre* This horfi#-wtce » probably’ the 
mentioned by Statbb 'p.2f8). ' After this rime 
there followed a aMaber of ' choruses of yofithi- 
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conducted by a (Xen. Agesil, % 17), in 

■vvliicli some of their national songs (irrixc^pia 
‘Troi'fifj.aTa) were sung. During the songs of these 
choruses dancers performed some of the ancient 
and simple movements with the accompaniment of 
the flute and the song. The Spartan and Aniy- 
claean maidens, after this, riding in chariots made 
of wicker-work Qedvadpa), and splendidly adorned, 
performed a beautiful procession. Numerous sacri- 
fices were also offered on this day, and the citizens 
kept open house for their fiiends and relations ; and 
even slaves were allowed to enjoy themselves. 
(Did^ymus, ap. Ailien. iv. p. 139.) One of the fa- 
vourite meals on this occasion was called Koms^ 
and is described by Molpis (ap, Atimi. iy. p. 140) 
as consisting of cake, broad, meat, raw herbs, broth, 
flgs, dessert, and the seeds of lupine. Some ancient 
winters, wlien speaking of the Ilyacinthia, apply 
to the whole fl^stnal such epithets as can only be 
used in regard to the second day ; for instance, 
when they call it a merry or joyful solemnity. 
Macrobius i. 11) states that the Amy clac- 

ans wore chaplets of ivy at the Ilyacinthia, which 
can only lie true if it be understood of the second 
day. The incorrectness of these writers is how- 
ever in some degree excused by the fact, that the 
second day formed the principal part of the festive 
season,^ as appears from the description of Didy- 
inus, and as may also lie inferred from Xenophon 
(Ilelleti. iv. 5. § 1 1 ; compare Agesil. 2. 1 7), who 
makes the paean the principal pm*t of the Ilya- 
cintlua. The great importance attached to this 
R'stival by the Amyclaeans and Lacedaemonians 
is seen from the fact, that the Amyclaeans, even 
when they had taken the held against an enemy, 
always returned home on the approach of the 
season of the Hyacinthia, that they might not be 
obliged to neglect its celebration (Xen. Hellen. iv. 
5. § 11 j Pans. iii. 10. § 1), and that the Lacedae- 
monians on one occasion concluded a tinice of forty 
clays with the town of Eira, merely to lie alile to 
return home and cclchrate the national festival 
(Pans. iv. 19. § 3) ; and that in a treaty with 
Sparta, n.c. 121, the Athenians, in older to show 
their good-will towards Sparta, promised evyry 
year to attend the celebration of the Ilyacinthia. 
(Thucyd. v. 23.) [L. S.] 

HY^ALTIS. [ViTRUM.] 

IIABREOS GRAPIIE ypafpii). This 

action was the principal remedy prescribed by the 
Attic law for wanton and contaraeliom injury to 
the person, whether in the nature of indecent (5d 
alcrxpo^py^s) or other assaults Trktjywv). If 

the offence were of the former kind, it would^ al- 
ways be available when the sufferer was a minor 
of cither sex (for the consent of the infant was 
immaterial), or when an adult female was forcibly 
violated : and this protection was extended to all 
' conditions of life, whether bond or free. (Dera. 
MeM. p.529. 15.) The legal representative 
however, of such person might, if he pleased, con- 
sider the injury as a private rather than a public 
wrong, and sue for damages in a civil action. 
[Biaion With respect to common as- 

saults, a prosecution of this kind seems to have 
been allowable only when the object of a wanton 
attack was a free person (Aristot, ii. 24), as 
the essence lay in its contumely, and a slave could 
incur no degradation by receiving a blow, though 
the injury, if slight, might entitle the master to 
recover damages for the hattcry (akf«), or, if 
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serious, for the loss of Ins services [Blabes Dike] 
ill a private lawsuit. (Meier, AtL Proc. p. 320.) 
These two last-mentioned actions might also be re- 
sorted to by a free citizen when similarly outraged 
in his own person, if he were more desirous of ob- 
taining compensation for the wrong, than the mere 
punishment of the wrongdoer, as the penalty in- 
curred by the defendant in the public prosecution 
accrued to the state and not to the plaintiff. A 
fine also of a thousand draclimae, forfeited by the 
pro.seciitor upon his relinquishing his suit or failing 
to obtain the votes of a fifth of the dicasts, may 
have contributed to render causes of this kind less 
trequent, and partly account for the circumstance 
that there are no speeches extant upon this subject. 
If, however, the case for the prosecution was both 
strong and clear, the redress afforded by the public 
action was prompt and efficient. Besides the legi- 
timate protectors of women and children, any 
Athenian citizen in the enjoyment of his full fran- 
chise might volunteer an accusation : the declar- 
ation was laid before the thesmothetae, who, ex- 
cept it were hindered by extraordinary public busi- 
ness, were bound not to defer the trial before the 
Ilehaca beyond a month. The severity of the 
sentence extended to confiscation or death ; and if 
the latter were awarded, the criminal was executed 
on the same clay : if a fine were imposed upon him 
lie was allowed but eleven days for its payment, 
and, if tlic oliject of his assault were a free person, 
he was imprisoned till the claim of the state was 
liquidated. (Dem. l.o. ; Aescliin. c. Tinuni'k p. 
41.) [J. a M.] 

IIYDRA'LETA. [Mola.] 

IIYDRAULA (vdpalfKps)^ an organist. Ac- 
cording to an author quoted by Athenaous (iv, 79 ; 
compare Plin. II. N. vii. 38), the first organist 
was Ctesibius of Alexandria, who lived about b. c. 
‘200, He evidently took the idea of his organ 
from the Syrinx or Pandean pipes, a musical 
instrument of the highest anticpiity among the 
Grci'ks. His object being to employ a row of 
pipes of great size, and capable of omitting ilie 
most powerful as well as the softest sounds, he con- 
trived the means of adapting keys with levers 
(oLyictaylfTKoi)^ and with perforated sliders (7r(Ifxa.Ta), 
to open and shut the mouths of the pipes (yXoicrad^ 
tcop.a\ a supply of wind being obtained, without 
intermissicn, by liollows, in which the pressure of 
water performed the same part whicli is fulfilled in 
the modern organ by a weight. On this account 
the instrument invented by Ctesibius was called 
the water-organ (fiSpauAiv, Athen. L o. ; uSpauAi- 
Khu opydvop^ Hero, Spirit. ; hgdraulim mac/dna., 
Vitruv. X. 13 ; Schneider, ad loo.; Drieberg, dia 
pienm. PJrfimimigen der Grkclmi., pp. 33-— G I ; 
figdrauluh^ Plin.//'. N. ix. 8 ; Cic. Tmv. iii. 18). 
Its pipes were partly of bronze (xakmi^ dpoiipa, 
JuL Imp. in Brnnck’a Anal. li. 403 ; seges aenu, 
Claud, de AXalL Th&d. Cons. 31 C), and partly of 
reed. The number of its stops, and consequently of 
, its rows of pipes, varied from one to eight (Vitruv. 
/. c.), so that TertulHan (da Aninia^ 14) describes 
it with reason as an oxceocliiigly complicated in- 
strument. It coiitiiuied in use so late as the ninth 
; century of our cm : in the year 82G, a water-organ 
was erected by a Venetian in the church of Aquis- 
graiium, the modern Aix-la-Cbapclle. (Qak„ 
Mdnsier-kirdm in Aachn^ p. 14.) 

The organ was well adapted to gratify the Ro- 
man people in the splendid entertainments provided 
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for tliem l)y the emperors and other opulent per- 
sons. Nero was very ciirions about organs, both 
in regard to their musical effect and their mecha- 
nism. (Sueton. iVer. 41 . 54.) A contorniate coin 
of this emperor, in the British Museum (see wood- 
cut), shows an organ with a sprig of laurel on one 



side, and a man standing on the other, u lio may 
hav<^ heen victorious iii the exhibitions of the cir- 
cus or tin* amphitheatre. It is probable that these 
medals were bestowed upon such victors, and tliat 
the organ was impressed upon them on account of 
its introduction on sxich occasions. (Havcreanip, 
jVum. conhrniatis ; Rasche, Lex. Ihiks. Jici Nnm. 
s.v.IT^dmtilicmilndrmnaniitm^ The general form 
of the organ is also clearly exhibited in a poem 
by Publilius Porjihyrius Optatianus, describing the 
instrument, and composed of verses so constructed 
as to show both the lower part which contained 
the bellows, the wind-chest wliich lay upon it, and 
over this the row of 26 pipes. These arc repre- 
sented by 26 lines, which increase in length each 
by one letter, until the last line is twice as long 
as the first. (Wernsdorf, Foetae Lai. Mm. vol. ii. 
pp 394—413.) [J. Y.l 

IIYDRAU'LICA MA^CIIINA. [Ily- 

DRAULA.] 

IIYDRAULUS [I-Iydrauia.] 

IIY'DRIA (vdpla). [SlTULA.] 

H YBRI APIIO'^RIA (i)dpLa<popia) was one of the 
services which aliens (p.4roiKoi) residing at Athens 
had to perfonn to the Athenians at the Panathenaea, 
and by which it was probably only intended to im- 
press upon them the recollection that they wore 
mere aliens and not citizens. The hydriaphoria was 
perfoi'med only by the wives of aliens (Pollux, iii 
.55) ; whereas their daughters had on the same oc- 
casion to perform the <riaadn<l>opia (tlie carrying of 
parasols) to the Athenian maidens, and their hus- 
bands the aKa<p7](pQpia. (the carrying of vessels, 
see Aclian, V.IL vi. 1, with Pcrizonius ; Harpo- 
crat. s. V. ‘:Sica(pri(l)opoi). It is clear from the words j 
of Ac'lian that these humiliating scrvice.s were not i 
dcmaiHled of the aliens by tlie laws of Solon, but 
that th(‘y were inti’oduced at a later period. (Pe- 
titus, L(i( 7 . Aft. p. 95.) The hydriaphoria was 
the cairying of a vessel with water {6Bpla., Ari- 
stoph. Eceks. 738), which service the inamed alien 
vyoinen had to perform to the married part of the 
femal(5 citizens of A thens, when they walked to tlie 
temple of Athena in the great procession at the 
Ihmathenaoa. (Compare Mgursius, Famthenaecu 
C.21,) [L.S.] 

HYBROMRLX. fViNXTM.l 
JI YLO'RI orH YLEO'RI tfXrjwpolXnva 

Slid by Ilesychius (s. v*) to have been officers who | 


had the superintendence of forests (vAtjp (pvAderrrm', 
compare Suidas, s. t’.). Anstoth; (FoUl. vi. 5), 
who divides all public oflicers into three clahses 
(upxalj i7np.€\7]rai., and virypirai)., reckons the 
vAcapoi among the e7rtfteA??ra£, and says that liy 
some they were called ajpopSp-ai. They semn to 
have heen a kind of police for the protection (if 
the forests, similar to the rh^nnan y'dr.s/c/*. But 
the exact natiiie of their office, or the Gr(‘<‘fc 
states where it existed, are unknown. [L. 8.] 

HYPAimiUUS. [Teiiplum.] 

IfYPASPISTAE (uTTuo-TTcerrai). [PIxeecituk, 
p. 488, b.] 

HYPE'RETES (vTrrjperrjs). This word is de- 
rived from epeVcTiw, 4p4rr}s^ and therefore originally 
signifies a rower j but in later times the word was, 
with the exception of the soldiers or marines, ap- 
plied to the whole body of p(*r&on,s who performed 
ai ly ser\ ico in a vessel. ( T 1 1 1 ic} d . % i. 3 1 , \v i th 
GolIcNs note ; Deniosth. a. Poh/<L pj). 1214, 1216, 
Ac.; Polyh. V. 189.) In a still widen' sense ott'jjp- 
4rrjs was applu'd to any pd-son who acted as the 
assistant of anotln'r, and jxu'loniu'd maunal labour 
for him, whether m .‘^acred or profane things (Pol- 
lux, i. i, 16, viii. 18), wlienci^ the w“ord is some- 
times used as synonymous with slave. (CHtarchus, 
(If). A (hen. vi. p. 267 ; compare Pollux, vii. 8. 2 ; 
Ht'sych. ,s'. r.) ilimce also the naiiK* idry/p/rpti was 
s(imetimes given to those men by whom the hopli- 
tae were accompanied when tlu'y the field, 
and vvlio carrh'd the luggage, the provisions, and 
the.shi(dd oftheboplites. (Xen. f V/my>. ii. i. ^5 31.) 
Tiic more common name for this semant of the 
lioplitefl W'as m^v6(pop(j^. 

At Athens the name oTrtjpfV???, or the abstract 
inrTjpeertoi^ seems to have been appliiul to a \vhol<» 
class of officers. Aristotle vi. 5 ) di\ u\w all 

public offices into three chmses, dpxai w magis- 
tracies, or adniinistni lions, and hTrrjpiffim 

or services. Now all public oflieem at Atheiis, in 
as far as they were the reproHentativc’s of the 
people, or the executors of its will, were appointed 
by the people itself or by the Bonato ; and with 
the exception of some suhaltorn military officers, 
we Taevev find that one public officer was appointed 
by another. A public ofiicer, therefore, wluiu ha 
appointed another person to perfonn the lower or 
more mechanical parts of his tdlice, could not mi»a 
him to the rank of a jmhlic officer, but merely 
engaged him as a servant and on liw 

own responsibility. These tIuTefore, 

were ^ not public officers, properly spt'akiiig, but 
only in as far as they took a part ixi the functions 
of such officers. 'J’ho oiugdmd and charactm'lHtic 
difference betwtum tlnun and nml public (dru'crs 
was, that the former rccelvt'd salaries, whib* the 
latter hud none. Among tlie vTrYip4rai. were rtukoned 
the lower classes of scribes [GrammatbuhI, he- 
ralds, messengiU’S, the ministers of tbe Kh'ven, and 
others. This class of p(U*Rons, as might bo itip- 
posed, did not enjoy any high degree of estimation 
at Ayhems (Pollux, vi. 31 ), mul from Arlstotlo 
iv. 12) it is clear that they wore not always 
Athenian citizens, but sometimes slaves, [ L. S.3 
IIYPEKOON (5wep^ov). [Bomot, p.‘'42CLft.J 
HYFOBOliKS OEAPIIE (fiwfoAft 
Of this action wo loam from tho 
it was om of tbe many instltutiois/'ealoislw# to 
prc»ve the purity of; Attic preferred 

against" persons suspected of having' fjeon supposi- 
titious cMidMj. If this feet w isteblished ai the 
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trial, tlie pretended citizen was reduced to slavery, 
and liis property confiscated. [J . S. M.] 

HYPOCAUSTUM. [Bilneae, p. 192, b.] 
H YPOCOSME'TAE (' yiroKO wraf), frequently 
occur in Athenian inscriptions of the tune of the 
Homan empire, as assistants of the Kocfi'iffT^s^ who 
at that period was the chief officer who regulated 
the exercises of the Gymnasium. (Kiuiise, Gym,- 
nastik ttvd xigo7iihtil£^ vol. i. p. 212, &c.) 

HYPO'CRITES ({frroKpirrjs). [HiSTRIO.] 
HYPODE'MA (vTTo^fjLa). [Calceus.] 
HYPOGE'UM. [Funus, p. 561, a.] 

II Y PO G RAM MATE U S ( vTroypay.fji.areis ) . 

[Grammateus ] 

HYPO'GRAPHIS. [Pictura, No. VT.] 
IfYPOMEI'ONES ({iTtoydopes). [Homoei]. 
HYPOMO'SIA (uTTo/Aoo-ia). [Diaetetae ; 
Bike.] 

IIYPO'NOMUS. [Emissarium.] 
HYPURCHE'MA (^TrdpXTj/xa), was a lively 
hind of mimic dance which accompanied the songs 
used in the worship of Apollo, especially among the 
Borians. It was performed by men and women. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 631.) A chorus of singers at the 
festivals of Apollo usually danced around the altar, 
while several other persons were appointed to ac- 
company the action of the song with an appropriate 
mimic performance (i/Tropx^iorQai)^ The hypor- 
chema was thus a lyric dance, and often passed 
into the playful and comic, whence Athenaeus 
(xiv. p. 630, &c.) compares it with the cordax of 
comedy. It had, according to the supposition of 
Mliller, like all the music and poetry of the Borians, 
originated in Crete, but was at an early period in- 
troduced in the island of Delos, where it seems to 
have continued to be peiformcd down to tlie time 
of Lucian. (Athen. i. p. 15 ; Lucian, de Saif at. 
16 ; compare Miiller, Dor. ii. 8. § 14.) A similar 
liiind of dance was the yepavos’, which Theseus on 
his return from Crete was said to have p(‘rformecI 
in Bclos, and which was customary in this island 
as late as the time of Plutarch. ( JVies. 21.) The 
leader of this dance was called ycpauovXKSs. 
(Hesycli. s. v.) It was performed with blows, and 
with various turmiigG aiul windings (iu 

Kal dye\i^€is ^xopti), and was said to 
bo an imitation of the windings of the Cretan 
lahyrinth. When the clionis was at rest, it formed 
a semicircle, with leaders at the two wings. (Pol- 
lux, iv. 101.) 

The poems or songs which were accompanied by 
the hyporchera were likewise called byporchemata. 
The first poet to whom such poems are ascribed 
was Tlmletas : their cbaracter must have been in 
accordance with the playfulness of the dance which 
boro the same name, and by which they were ac- 
companied. The fragments of the hyporchemata 
of Pindar confirm this supposition, for their rhythms 
are pecnliaxdy light, and have a very imitative 
and graphic character. (Bdckh, de Meir. Pmd. 
p. 201, dec., and p. 270.) These characteristics 
must have existed in a much higher degree in the 
hyporchematic songs of Tlmletas. (Miiller, Hid, 
(if Greek DU. i. p. 23, dec. ; compare with p. 160, 
kc.) ‘ [L.S.3 

IIYPOSCE'NIUM. [Theatrum.] 
HYPOTHE'CA. EBwNua] 
HYPOTHECA'RIA actio. [Pignus.] 
iryPOTRACIIFLIUM* [CoLVMNA, p. 
325, a.l 

IlYSFLEHX {n^Kriyiy [Stadium*] 


I. J. 

JACULAT0''RES. [Exeecitus, p. 503, a.] 

JA^CULUM. [Hasta.] 

JA'NITOR. [Janua.] 

JA'NUA (3-upcs), a door. Besides being appli- 
cable to the doors of apartments in the interior of 
a house, which were properly called ostia (Isid. 
Orig. XV. 7 ; Virg. Ae7i, vi. 43. 81), this term more 
especially denoted the first entrance into the house, 
i. e. the front or street door, which was also called 
anticum (Festus, s. u.), and in Greek Savpa. auAe/os, 
auAela, avXlas^ av\ia (Od. xxiii. 19 ; Find. N'ein. 
i. 19 ; Menand. p. 87, ed. Mein. ; Harpocration, 
S.V.; Theophr. Char. 18; Theocrit. xv. 43; 
Charit. i. 2 ; Herodian, ii« 1). The houses of the 
Romans commonly had a hack-door, called posti- 
CW71Z, postica, or posticula (Festns, s. v. ; Ilor. Epht. 
i. 5. 31 ; Plant. Most. iii. 3. 27 ; Sueton. Claud. 
18), and in Greek TrapdBvpa dhn. Trapa66pLOP, 
Cicero (post. Red. 6) also calls it pseudothyron.^ 
“ the false door,” in contradistinction to janua, the 
front door ; and, because it often led into the 
garden of the house (Plant. Sticli. iii. 1. 40 — 44), 
it was called the garden-door (/cTjTrafa, Ilermip. ap. 
AtkcTi. XV. 6). 

The door- way, when complete, consisted of four 
indispensable parts, the threshold, or sill ; tlie 
lintel ; and the two janihs. 

The threshold (/ffiicw, oddas) w-as the ob- 

ject of superstitious reverence, and it was thought 
unfortunate to tread on it with the left foot. On 
this accoimt the steps leading into a temple were 
of an uneven number, because the worshipper, 
after placing his right foot on the bottom step, 
would tlien place the same foot on the threshold 
also. (Vitruv. iii. 4 ) Of this an example is pre- 
sented in the woodcut, p. 97. 

The lintel (jugmmium^ Cat. de Re Rttst* 14 ; 
superciliiwi., Vitruv. iv. 6) was also called UyneTi 
(Juv. vi. 227), and more specifically lme7i supmmi, 
to distinguish it from the sill, which was called 
ime7z v7/eru77i. (Plant. 3 fere. v. 1. 1.) Being de-. 
signed to support a superincumbent weight, it was 
generally a single piece, cither of wood or .stone. 
Hence those lintels, which still remain in ancient 
buildings, astonish ns by their great length. In 
large and splendid edifices the jambs or door-posts 
(posies^ crra$iioi) were made to converge towards 
the top, according to certain rules, which are given 
by Vitruvius (L c.). In describing the construc- 
tion of temples he calls them aTUepaginnita., the 
propriety of which term may be understood from 
the ground-plan of the door at p, 241, where the 
hinges arc seen to be behind the jambs. This 
plan may also serve to show what Theocritus 
means by the Imllnw door-posts (crraByd Ko7ka 
^vpdojy^ Idyll, xxiv. 15). In the Augustan age 
it was fashionable to inlay the posts with tortoiso- 
shelL (Virg. (korg. ii. 463.) Although the jamb 
was sometimes nearly twice the length of the 
lintel, it was made of a single stone even in the 
largest edifices. A very striking effect was pro- 
duced by the height of these door-ways, as well as 
by their costly decorations, beautiful materials, and 
tasteful proportions. 

The door in the front of a temple, as it reached 
i nearly to the ceiling, allowed the worshippers to 
I view from without the entire statue of the divinity, 
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and to observe fbe rites performed before it. Also 
the whole bght of the building; was commonly ad- 
mitted through the same aperture. These circum- 
stances are illustrated in the accompanying wood- 
cut, showing the front of a small temple of Jupiter, 



taken from a bas-relief. {Mon. Matt vol. iii. Tub. 
*M).) The term antepainncnt/im, which has been 
already GX])lained, and which was applied to the lin- 
t(d as well as the jambs {antepcujmeutiin sitperim^ 
Vitruv. iv. 0. § 1), implies, that the doors opened in- 
wards. This is clearly seen in the same woodcut, 
and is found to be the construction of all ancient 
hiiildings at I*ompeii and other places. In some 
of tliese buildings, as for example, in that called 
‘‘ the house of the tragic poet,’’ even tiie marble 
threshold rises about an inch higher than tlie bot- 
tom of the door ((ioll’s 2nd Ser. vol. i. 

p. 144), so that the door was in every part behind 
the door-case. After the time of llippias the 
street-doors were not permitted to open outwardly 
at Athens (Becker, Charthka^ veil pp, 200); 
and^ hence kvBovvai meant to open the door on 
coming in, and iitLcrTtdffwOai, or i(f>eXK^&aorOai to 

I on going out In a single instance only 
c doors alh)W(‘d to open outwardly at Home ; 
:‘ptiori was made as a special privilege in 
of M. ^Valerius Publicoia. (Schneider, m 

lintel of the oblong door-case was in all 
nd aphmdid buildings, such as the great 
, Kunnonnted either by an architrave and 
or by a (au’uicc only. As this is not 
in the bas-Kdiefaben e introduced, an actual 
i,y, viv.., that of the temple of Hercules at 
,^hcre added,^ Above the HnUd is an archi- 
ith a Latin inscription upon it, and above 
rojecting cornice supported on (uich f^itle by 
e, which reaches to a level with the bottom 
intel li’he top of tlio cornice (corona aumrn^ 
iv.^ § i ) coincidetd in lieight with the tops 
of the capitals of the columns of the proimos, so 
that the door' way, with its superstructure, \va$ 
exactly cfpml in height to. ifee columns and the 
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Antae. This superstniction wjr? ilio lippmilipyum 
of Vitruvius (/. o.), and of the Gr<ek archit«‘ctH 
whom ho followed, 'i'he next woculeut shows one of 
the two consoles whicli support the cornice of a Ihuiu- 
tifiil Ionic door- way in the temple of hiinerva Polias 
at Athens. In the inscription rtdating to the builfl- 
ing of that temple, wdiich is now in the Klgin col- 
lection of the British Museum, the idiject here 
delineated is called ols r(p Other 

Greek namtjs for it, used by Vitruvius (iv. 6*. § 4), 
iimparotis and aneon^ literally a “side-ear” and 
“■ an elb*)w.” The use of consoles, or trusses, Ui 
this situation was characteristic of the Ionic style 
of arclutecture, being never admitted in the Done, 
It is to be observed that Homer (0(t vii, PO), 
Hesiod 271), end Ilerfjdotiw (i. 1711), use 
the term bn^pOopop^ or its diminutivcj vTr^p&bpwp^ 
to include the lintel Upon some part of the iiyper- 
thyrum there was often an inscription, recording 
the date and occasion of the erection, as in the 
case of the temple of Hercules above repreH(mt(‘d, 
or (dso merely (ixpressing a moral sentiment, like 
th<‘ celebrated “ Know tliystdf” upon the temple at 
Helphl 

The door itself was called fork or valra^ and in 
Greek craHv, /cAzcrlas, or ^bpsrpop. Tiu'se words 
are commonly found in the }dural, Ijecause the door- 
way of every building of tbe least importance con- 
tained two doors folding togetlun*, us in all the 
mstances already referred to. When foris is used 
in the Bingiilar, we may observe t})at it (hmotcH one 
of the folding-doors only, as in the pbrase fonB 
cropuit, which occurs rcp(uitt‘dly in Plautus, and 
describes tfie creaking of a single valve, opened 
alone and turning on its pivots. Kven the internal 
doors of houses were bivalve (Hell’s ikwpelamf 
2nd Ser. vol I p, 16(1) ; bence wo read of “the 
folding-doors of a bed-ehamber” (form mbieali^ 
Suet. Q. Curt v. 6 ; mriim 

Horn. Od. xxiii. 42 j vSxai BiirXa% 'Soph. 0$d. 
3>n1201). ^Bufc m every swe each of the two 
valves was wide ettbugH to allow persons to pass 
tbrougb ' without opening tbe other valve also* 

« $ 
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Even oacli valve was sometimes donUe, so as lo 
fold like oiir wiiulow-sli utters {duphces compliva- 
hilesqite^ Isid. On<j, xv. 7). The mode of attach- 
ing doors to the door-way is explained under the 
article Cakbo. 

The remaining specimens of ancient doors arc 
all of inarhle or of bronze ; those made of wood, 
which was hy far the most common mahuial, liave 
perihlied, Tlie door of a tomb at Poinpen (Mams, 
Ji limes de vol. i. pi xix. fig. 4) is made 

of- a, single piece of marble, including the pnots, 
whirl) \icre encased in lironze, and turned in 
sockrts of the same metal. It is 3 feet high, 2 feet 
0 niches v/ide, 4:} inches thick. It is cut m front 
to Kvsenilile panels, and thus to apjiroach nearer 
to the appearance of a common wooden door, and 
it was fastened by a lock, traces of which remain. 
The be;uilifull 3 ^ wrouglit tombs of Asia Minor 
and other oasti'rn com i tries hn\c stone doors, 
made either to turn on pivots or to slide sideways 
in grooves. Doors of bronze are often mentioned 
by ancient writers. (ii<Tod. i. 17b ; Plhi. //. Ah 1 
xxxiv. 7.) 'Idle doors of a supposed temple of 
llemns, still existing at Rome, and now occupied 
as a Ciiristian churcb, are of tins material Mr. 
Donahlsoii (Ch/krfiau oj' Door-ways from Ancieut 
IjOIhIoii, pl‘21) has represented 

them lUHiig ii}) the lower part of the door-way of 
the teiiiph' at (lira, ns shown in the last woodcut, 
which is takdi from him. The four pnnela are 
SLirrounch'd hy rows of small circh's, marking tlio 
on which were fixed rosettes or liosses, simi- 
lar to those wiiicli are descrified and figured in the 
article Bulba, and which served both to Rirengtheu 
and to adorn the doors. 'Idie leaves of the doors 
were sometimes overlaid with gold, which was an 
East eni practice, as we see from the doors in the 
temple ot Solomon at Jerusalem (1 A7;///s, vi. J12 — 
i/5) ; at other times they wm'e enricheai with tho 
most exit uisite carving. (Ovid. Alvt. viii. 705 ; Virg. 
AVo/y/ ill. 20, A en, vi. 20 — -311) T iiose in the tempie 
of Alinerva,, at Syracuse, are saiii by Cicero (Pm’, 
iv. 5()) to liavo exceeded all others in the cimoiis 
and heaiitiful workmanship (‘X(*cuted upon them in 
gold and ivory. “ It is incredible,*” says he, ‘Miow 
many (Jreekf? have hft writings di'scriptivc of the 
el(‘g£UK !0 of these vjilves.” One of the oniamciifs 
was a most beautiful Oorgon’s head with tresses 
of snakesj’ probably occupying the centre of a 
patud. In addition to tho Kculptiiivs upon the 
valves themselves, tho finobt statue.s were swiie- 
times pkcml boBido them, probably at the base of 
the antepagmouta, as in the magnlheent tmnple of 
Juno in Bamos, (Cic. Varr, i. 23.) In the 
fancied palace of Alcinous {(kl, vii, HJ— ,94) tlie 
door-case, which was of silver with a thresliold of 
bronze, meliuled Mdin^-doors of gold ; whilst clogs, 
wrought in gold and silver, guarded tho approach, 
probably disposed Hko tho avenue of sphinxes ho- 
foro an Egyptian temple. As luxury advanced 
among tho lionmns metal took the place of wood, 
even in the doors of the interior of a house. Hence 
tho Quaestor Sp. Carvilius reproved CamilUig for 
having his chamber doors covered with bronze 
(jieraiu ostia^ Flin. 1. e,), 

A lattice-work is to bo observed, above tho 
bronze doors in the last woodcut, Mr. Donaldson 
having introduced it on tho authority more espe- 
cially of tho ll'intlieori at Homo, where the upper 
part of the door-vway is filled with a window such 
PS that here represented. Vitruvius (ir, 6. § 1 ) calls 


it the liypaptrim, and his language implies that it 
was commonly used in temples. 

The folding-doors exhibited in tlie last woodcut, 
instead of a rebate such as wo employ, have an up- 
right bronze pilaster standing in the middle of the 
door- way, so as to cover the joining of the valves. 
The fastenings of the door {danslra^ Ovid. Amor. 

I. G. 17 ; ohicGs) commonl}’' consisted in a bolt 
(pcssuhts ; /advSaXov, /caroxeus, Kkddpov^ Ait. 
(cXfBpoy, Soph. Oed. Djr. 1262, 1287, 1291) 
placed at the base of each /oris, so as to admit of 
being pushed into a socket made in the sill to re- 
ceive It (TTud/rV, Soph. Oed, Tyr. 1261). Tlie 
Pompeian door-ways show two holes correspond- 
mg to the holts of the two fores (Cell, Pompeiana, 
2nd Ser. vol. i. p. 167) ; and they agree with 
numerous passages which mention in the plural 
number “ tho holts,” or, “ both the liolts ” of a door. 
(Plant. A7iIuLl 2. 26, Cure. i. 2. CO— 70 ; Soph. 

II. cc. ; Callim. in A poll. 6.) 

The auncxed %voodcut shows an ancient bolt 
preserved in tho Museum at Naples. (Mazois, 
JUmes de Pompa, vol, i, part, 2. pi. vii.) 



By night, the front-door of the house was further 
secured hy means of a wooden and sometimes an 
iron bar {sera^ rcpayula^ poxkhs) placed across it, 
and inserted into sockets, on each side of the door 
way. (Fchtus, s.v. Aikerere ; Ovid. Awzor. i. 

24 — 56.) Hence it was necessary to removcj 
har(Thv ftoxAbviTap<l<]f)6pem, a!va/mxA.€t5eiV, lie 
il/rj, 1809) in order to open the door (rc.schis 
(Tlieophrast. Ckir. 18 ; PlutarcJi, Ikdop. ytus 
ed. Slcph. j Plant. CkL iii. IB ; Ovid. Met. \iXa 
Even chamber-doors were secured in the 'go 
manner (Heliodor, vi. p. 2B1, ed. Comm. ; cua- 
ohm'aits forihm., Apnl Met. ix.) ; and here b 
in case of need, the bar was employed as a fu . 
security in addition to the two bolts (leXyBpcx, 
W€paivopr€s p6xkoLS, Eiu'ip. Ored. 1546, 15 
dph. Aid. 345, Androm. 952), To fasten ' 
door with the bolt miB.Junum pesmlum abdere, w 
the \mjmmim ohsanm (Ter. Emi. iii. 5. 55, : 

6. 26, Umid, ii. 3. 3?), At Athens a jealou 
husband soraeilmes even proceeded to seal the door 
of the women’s apptoient (Aristoph. The&^n. 
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4*22 ; Meiiand. p. 185, od. Mein.) The door of a 
bed-chamber was sometimes covered with a curtain 
[VELtUi]. 

In the Odyssey (i. 442, iv. 802, xxi. 6, 46 — 
50) we find mention of a contrivance for bolting or 
unbolting a door from the outside, which consisted 
in a leathern thong (ifjids) insert'd through a hole 
in the door, and by moans of a loop, ring, or hook 
(icXels, KXrjis), which was the origin of keys, capa- 
ble of laying hold of the bolt so as to move it in 
the manner required. The bolt by the progress of 
improvement was transformed into a lock, and the 
keys found at Herculaneum and Pompeii and 
those attached to rings (Gorlaei, T)aehjlioth. 42, 
205 — 209) prove, that among the polished Greeks 
and Romans, the art of the locksmith {KX^iZoTtoibs) 
approached very nearly to its present state. (Achill. 
Tat. ii. 19.) 

The door represented In the first woodcut to this 
article has a ring upon each valve, winch was used 
to shut the dooi*, and therefore called the imffrra- 
(TTfip. Herodotus (vi. 91) tells a story of a captive 
who having escaped to a temple of Ceres, clung to 
the rings ou the doors with both iiis hands. This 
appendage to the door, which was sometimes gilt 
and very handsome, was also called, on account of 
its form, icpiicos and Kopdoyr), i. e. a circle ” or 
“ Clown ” (Horn. Od. i. 441, vii. 90) ; and, be- 
cause it wiis used soractitucs as a knocker, it was 
called (Harpocrat, s. v. ; Xen. Helhu. vi. 

4. § 86). The term idpa^, “ a crow ” (Bruiick, 
JmLiii 168), proliably denoted a knocker more 
nearly approacliing the form of that bird, or per- 
haps of its neck and head. The lowest figure in 
the last woodcut sliows a iichly ornamented cpi- 
spastcr, from the collection at Naples. That with 
a lion’s head is taken from a bas-relief, represent- 
ing the doors of a temple, m the collection at tnee- 
Blundell, near Liverpool. The third figure is from 
the Neapolitan Museum. 

Befori' the door of a, {lalace, or of any private house 
of a superior description, there was a passage lead- 
ing to the door from the piilihc road, wliicli was 
called veslihiilum (Isid. Orig, xv. 7 ; Plaut. J\Iost. 
lii. 2. 182 ; Gelb xvi, 5) and irpdOvpop (Vitruv. 
VI. 7. 5 ; lloin. 0(1 xviii. 10 — 100 ; Ilerod. iii. 85, 
140), It was provided vvith seats (Herod, vi. 85). 
It was sometimes covered by an arch [CAfliEKA], 
which was supported b.y two pillans (Sery. <t(l 
Virg. Aen. ii. 469) ; ami sometimes adorned with 
sculptures (Virg. Acm. vii 181 ; Juv, vii 126). 
Jl<*re p(‘rsons waited, who came in the morning to 
pay their respects to the occupier of the house. 
(GelL iv, L) In the vestibule was placed the 
domestic altar [AkaJ, The Athenians also 
planted a luurtd in the same situation, hG.side a 
iigiire d(‘sigiied to n'preseiit Apollo (Aiistoph. 
'fkem, 496 ; Rlaut. Mer<\ iv. j. II, 12); and 
statues of Mei’cary were still more frequent (Thu- 
cyd. vi, 27), being erected there on the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief, (SchoL <id Aria^ 
iapk Pint, 1 155.) 

The Doff AiiiA oOfered to the gods were suspended 
not only from the Antae, but likewise from the 
door-posts and Hntcis of their temples (Virg. 
Aen. iii 287, v. 360 ; Ovid. Trist iii. 1, 84 ; Hot. 

15. 8, MpiBt i, 1. 5, i 18, 56 } Fors, 
vi. 45 ; Plim //, iV.^:^-xv. 4), as well as of 
palaces, which in ancieui ^ times partook of the 
sanctity of temples. (Virg* Am. il 508, vii, 3 83.) 
Victors in the games su^nded their crowns at 
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the door of a temple. (Pind. Ab? 2 n v. S3.) In 
lilve manner persons fixed to the jambs and lintels 
of their own doors the spoils which they had taken 
m battle. (Festus, s. v. Ucsupiare ; Pliii. PI. Ai 
XXXV. 2.) Stag’s horns and hoar’s tusks were on 
the same principle used to decorate the doors of 
the temples of Diana, and of the private indivi- 
duals who had taken these animals in the chace. 
Owls and other nocturnal birds were nailed upon 
the doors as in modern times. (Pallad. de R& Ittist. 
i 35.) Also garlands and wreaths of flowers were 
suspended over the doors of temples in connection 
with the performance of religious rites, or the ex- 
pression of puhlic thanksgiving, being composed in 
each case of productions suited to the particular 
divinity whom they were intended to honour. In 
this mamier the 6*o?‘owa spicca was susjiended in 
honour of Ceres (Tib. i. I. 21 ; sec also Virg. 
Ctns, 95 — 98). Laurel was so used in token tif 
victory, especially at Rome (Ovid. AleL i. 562), 
where it sometimes overshadowed the Corona 
CivicA on the doors of the imperial palace. (Ovid. 
TrihL lii. I, 35 — 49 ; Phil. H. iV. xv. 89 ; hmreatls 
f(j7'd)us, Sen, Cunsol. ad Pohjh. 85 ; Val. Max. ii. 
8. § 7.) The doors of private houses were orna- 
mented in a similar way, and with diflerent plants 
according to the occasion. More especially, in c(‘io- 
hration of a marriage either laurel or niju'tlc was 
placed about the door of the bridegroom. (Juv. vi. 
79, 228 ; Claud, de NwpU IToiU cl Mar. 208.) 
Catullus, in describing an imaginary marriage, sup- 
poses the whole vestibulum to have been tastefully 
overarched, with the hranchos of trtH*s. {Epifhal. 
Pel. el Tket. 278—298.) The birth of a child 
was also announced by a chaplet upon the door 
(Juv. ix. 84), and a death was indicated by cy- 
presses, probably in pots, placed in the vestibuium. 
(Pliii. II. N. xvi. 60 ; Serv, in Virg, A&i. lii. 64.) 
In addition to trees, liranches, garlands, and 
wreaths of flowers, the Romans sometimes dis- 
played lamps and toi'ches before the doors of tlieir 
houses for the purpose of expicssing gratitude and 
joy. (Juv. xii. 92.) Music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, was sometimes performed in the vestibulum, 
esjiecially on occasions when it was intended to <l(> 
lionour to the master of the bouse, or to one of his 
family. (Pind. Nem. i 19, 20, Mk vii. 8.) 

It was considered improper to enter a house 
without giving notice to its inmates. This notic«* 
the Spartans gave liy shouting ; the Athenians and 
all other nations by using the knocker already de- 
scribed, hut more commonly by rapping with the 
knuckles or with a stick (icpoiiGtP, icairreiv, Becker, 
Charik vol. i. pp. 280 — 284; Pint. Prolag. pp. 151, 
159, ed, li(‘kker.) In the houses of the rich a 
porter (J(tnUor, mstos, ^vpwpds,) was always in at- 
tendance to open the door. (Tilmll. i. 1. 5b‘.) He 
was commonly a eunuch or a slave (Iflat. /. e*), 
and was chained to his post (Ovid. Amor, i 6 ; 
Suefcon. (k Ciar. Jikd. 8.) 'I'o assist him in guarcL 
ing the entrance, a dog was universally kc'pt near 
it, being also attaclu'd by a chain to the wall (Theo- 
crit. XV* 48 j Apoliudor. up. Aihm. i. 4 ; ArLtopk 
Tksm. 428, LgmL 1217 ; Tilmll il 4, 82--86) ; 
and in reference to this practice, the warning Vmc 
Oancm, niim, was sometimes written 

near the door. Of this a remarkable qo- 

cur$ in “the house of the tragic poet^fiat 'Fompeii, 
where it is accompanied by the %ute of a fierce 
dog, tvrdught iu mo«iO' oH' the pavement (Oell’s 
X*Qmp, ^nd Ser* vol i* pp* I42j, 145.) Instead 
s’s 2 
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of til is liarsli admonition, some walls or pavoraonts 
exhibited the more giacions SALVE or XAIPE. 
(Plat. Charm, p. 94, ed. Heiiidorf.) The appro- 
priate names for the portion of the house immedi- 
ately behind the door Soph. Oed, Tyr. 

1242, Elect. 328), denotes that it was a kind of 
apartment ; it corresponded to tlie hall or lolihy of 
our houses. Immediately adjoining* it, and close 
to the front door, there was in many houses a 
small room for the porter (reZ/r/, or cclliiht jamtorh., 
Sueton. ViteU. 10 ; Varro, de die liusL i. 13 ; 
^vpcopuop^ Pollux, i. 77)‘ [J. Y.] 

lATRALIPTA, lATRALIPTES, or lA- 
TROALIPTES (larpaK<zmriis).^ the name given 
by the ancients to a physician who paid particular 
attention to that part of medical sci<*iico called 
lafra/ipflce. The name is compounded of iarph^ 
and ctAcif/^w, and signiiies literally a physhum that 
curcb hy (oiaiidiny. According to Pliny (//. N. 
xxix. 2), tlic'V were at first only tlie slavi‘s of phy- 
sicians, but al terwards rose to the rank of physicians 
thmnselvcs, and were thiTcfore superior to the 
alijitae. [Aliptak | The word occurs in Paulas 
AegiiK'ta {1h He Med, iii. 47), Oelsus (De Medic. 

1. 1) and other inedieal writm’s. [W. A. G.] 
lATOITS (larpiU). [Mkuictth] 

T ATROSOPIHSTA (haTpooro^uo'Tl/s), an an- 
cimit medical tith*, signifying appaiXMitly (according 
to Du Cange, Clomtr. hied, et. Inf, (Jracrif.) one 
who both taught medicine and also practised it 
himself ; as the ancients made a distinction ])c- 
tween didacTKaXiicIi and Ipyarts, the art c'lnd the 
science of medicine, the theory and the practice. 
(Daniascius in rita Jsidari.) Eunapius Sardiamm 
(De ViL Philomph. et Sophist, p. 1 6'8, ed. Antwerp. 
1588) calls them ^'qo'Kiip.ivQvs \4yeiv re ical 
Ttoieiv larpiidw. The word is somewhat varied in 
different authors. Socrates (JlkL Eecles. vi\. 13) 
calls Ada, man tins larpiKtav Khjm rocpictrdjs. Sto- 
|jhanus Byzantinus (s. v. Tea) mentions rwv 
larpcop (ro(lH(rrI]s ; Callisthenes (quoted in Du 
Cange), larphs a-0(j)C(rT7}s : and Theophanes (iHd.) 
cro(l)L<rr'I}s rijs larpiicps iTnarrljpLrjs, Several ancient 
physicians are called hy this title, c. g, Magnes 
(1'iicopb. Protospath. De Urmis).^ Cassius, the 
aiitlior of Quaeationes Medicae et Natnrales,” 
and others. [W. A. G.] 

JDGS. [CALRNDAaitlM, tlOMAN.] 
JKNTA'CULUM. [Coena, p. 300, a.] 
IGNOTIILKS. [NoBrnEs.] 

IGNOMPNIA. ’IINFAMIA.] 

ILE (Ta?;). [ISxiSRcrrtTS, p. 488, K] 
ILLUSTHES. When Coustantine the Great 
re-organizied the Jloraum adininistmtion, he divided 
the principal magistratos and officials into three 
classes ; — - L The Mustres, who held the first rank ; 

2. The SpeetcMks ; and 3. The Cknssiml Tlie 
title of lilmtm belonged only to the Consulos, tlie 
Patricii, the Praofectus praetorio, the Pmefectas 
urbi, the Praopositua sacri cuhiculi, the Magistri 
militiim, the Magistet ofHeiorum, the Quaestor sacri 
palatii, the Comes sacrarum krgitionum, and the 
Conies reram privatarum. Even among the Illustres 
there was a gradation of rank, the Consuls and 
Patricii being regarded as higher in dignity than the 
others. The titles StdMmissimi, Exeellmiismmi, and 
Magnifi^ ’nsed as synonymous with Illustroa. 
Among the privileges of the Illustrcs wc read that 
in criminal cases they could only be tried by tbe 
emperor himself or by an imperial commission, 
and that they could appear hefore the courts by 
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means of procurators. (Cod. Tlieod. C. tit. G, &c. 
with the commentary of Gothofred ; "Walter, fJesch- 
iehtedcs Hoinischcn Hecl/th\§ Z80., 2nd od. ; Gibbon 
Decline and Fall,^ c. 17. vol. iii. p. 34, Londoi/ 

1797.) 

IMA'OTNUM JUS. [Nobiles.] 

IMA'OO, tbe representation or likeness of any 
object, IS derived from tbc root im or shn^ wliic'h 
ajipcars in ini-ilari and sim-ilis, and likewise in 
the Greek <5g-dy. (“ Imago ab imitatione dicta,” 
Festns, .<?. ?). j ‘‘ Imago dicitur quasi imitago^''' For- 
phyr. ad liar. Garm. i. 12. 4.) It was especially 
applied among the Romans to indicate the waxen 
busts of deceased ancestors, which distinguished 
Romans kept in the atria of their houses, and of 
which an account is given in the article Nobiles, 
The word is also used in general to signify a por- 
trait or statue of a person ; on both of which 
some remarks are made under Pictujia, No, XV. 
and Statitaeia, No. II. 
rMBRTCES. [Tbgula.] 

IlMMUNI^TAS (from in and munus)., signifies, 
1. A freedom from taxes. 2. A freedom from ser- 
vices which other citizcms bad to discharge. With 
H'spect to the first kind of immimitas we find that 
tile empin-ors frcfjuontly granted it to separate 
p<Tsons (Suet. Any. 40), or to certain classes of 
jKU'sons, or to whole states. When granted to 
individuals the immimitas ccasi'd with ihedr 
death, but in the ease of states the privilege con- 
tinued to sulisequent generations. (Dig. .50, tit. 
15. s. 4.^§ 3.) Thus we find that certain peojile 
in Illyria had iiniminitas from taxes (ifiv. xlv. 
20), and that the emperor Claudius granted freedom 
from taxation in perpvimm to tlie iiihaliitants of 
Ilium. (Suet. Claud. 25.) The Roman soldiers 
from the time of Nero were exempt from all duties 
on goods which they might carry into the pro- 
vinces for their own use or might purchase in any 
place. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 51 ; Cod. 4. tit. 01. s. 3.) 

The second kind of immimitas was granted to all 
persons who had a valid excuse (e^veusatio) to be 
released from such services, and also to otluT per- 
sons as a special favonr. Under the republic, public 
offices were objects of ambition, and consequently 
there was no difficulty in obtaining persons to dis- 
charge them even when they were attended with 
expense to the individual who held them. But 
undof the empire the case became different. Many 
offices which oiitailcd expenses, such, for instance, 
as that of the deciiriones in the immicipia, were 
avoided rather than sought after ; and hence various 
regulations were made at different times to define 
the classes of persons who were entitled to c.x- 
owption. (Com]). Dig. 50. tit. 0 ; Cocl. 10. tit. 47 
and 48.) The definition of inmiiinitas in tins sense 
is given by Paulus (Dig. 50. tit 10. s. 18) : — 
'^Munus — onus, quod cum remittatur, vacationcm 
militiae munerisque pniestat, indo immunltatem ap- 
pellarl” The immunltas might be either general, 
from all services which a citizen owed to the state, 
orgpeoial, such as from military service [Exkecittjis, 
p. 490], from talcing the office of tutor or guardian 
[Tutor], and the like. 

IMPFNDIUM. [Fenur, p. 526, b.l 
IMPERATPVAE FKRIAE. [Fiseiab.] 
IMPERA'TOR. [Impeeium:.] 
IMPEGIIUM. ^G,^us (iv. 103), when making 
a division of judicia ifito those Quae Ijogitirao 
jure consistunt, and those Quae Imperio oonti- 
nentur, observes that-*#,© latter are so called 
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because they continue in force during tbe Impe- 
rimu of him who has granted them. Lcgitima 
judicia were those whicli were prosecuted in Rome 
or within the first miliariiim, between. Roman 
citizens, and before a single judex. By a Lex 
Julia Jiidiciaria, such judicia expired, unless they 
were concluded within a year and six months. 
All other judicia were said Iraperio contineri, 
whether conducted within the above limits before 
ivciipoiatores, or before a single judex, when 
c! tiler the judex or one of the litigant parties was 
a pi’rcgrinus, or when conducted bejmnd the first 
niiliarium cither between Roman citizens or pere- 
grnii. From this passage it fallows that there 
were judicia cpiae impcrio contiiicbantur, which 
were granted in Rome ; wh ich is made clearer by 
wdiat follows. There was a distinction between a 
judicium ex lege, that is, a judicium founded on a 
particular lex, and a judicium legitimum ; lor 
instance, if a man sued m the provinces under a 
lex, the Aiimlia for example, the j udicmm wus not 
Ii'gitimuni, but was said Impcrio contineri, that is, 
the Imperiura of the praescs or proconsul, wlio 
gave the judicium. The same was the case if a 
man sued at Rome ex lege, and the judicium was 
before recuperatorcs, or there was a peregrinus 
concenicd. If a man sued under the praetor’s 
(Hliet, and consi'fiueiitly not ex lege, and. a judi- 
cium was granted m Rome and the same was be- 
fore one judex and no foreigner was concerned, it 
was legitimum. The judicia legitiraa are men- 
tioned by Cicero (ib‘o Rose.. Com, 5 ; Or, PuH. 
]‘3} ; but it may perhaps be doulited if ho uses 
the term in the sense in which Gains does. 
It appears then, that in the time of Gains, so long 
as a man had jiirisdictio, so long was he said to 
have Impcriimi. Imperium is defined by Ulpian 
(!>ig. ‘2. tit. 1. s. 3) to be either merum or 
mixtmn. To have the merum Imperium is to 
ha, VC “ gladii potestatem ad animadvertendum in 
faciiiorosos homines,” a power that had no con- 
nection with jurisdictio: the mixtum Imperium is 
di'iiucd by him as that “ cui eiiani jurisdictio iuest,” 
or the power wliicii a magistrate had for the pur- 
poses of adjiiinistcring the civil (not criminal) part 
of tfie law. It appears then tliat iliere was an 
Imperium which was incident to jurisdictio ; but 
the merum or pure Imperium was confeiTed by a 
lex (Dig. 1. tit. 21. s. 1). The mixtum Imperium 
was nothing more than the power necessary for 
giving elFect to the Jiirisdictio, There might 
therefore be Imperium without Jurisdictio, but 
there could lie no Jurisdictio without Imperium. 
Accordingly, Imperiura is sometimes UHod to express 
the authority of a maglstratus, of which his Juris- 
dictio is a pari (Puchta, Zrilschrifl fur Coach, 
vol. x. p. 201.) 

Iraporium is defined by Cicero (FhU. v. I (I) to 
lie that sine quo res railltaris administran, 
tericri excrcitiis, helium geri non potostJ' As op- 
posed to Potestas, it Is the power which was con- 
ferred by the state upon an individual who was 
appointed to command an army. The pbrtisos 
Gonsularie Fotestas and Consiilaro Imperium miglit 
both be properly tised,} but the expression Tri- 
bunitia Potestas only could be used, as the Tribuni 
never received the Impcrramv,,{Eiv. vL $7 ; in Veil* 
Paterc. ii, 2, Imperium is imprbperly used.) A con- 
sul could not act as commander of m army (ailm- 
yerc rem miUtimm) unless be were empowered by a 
IjCx Curiata, which is expressed by Livy (v» 52) 
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thus: — “ Comitia Curiata rem militarem continent.” 
Though consuls were elected at the Comitia Cen- 
turiata, the Comitia Curiata only could give them 
Imperiura. (Liv. v. 52.) This was m conformity 
with the ancient constitution, according to which 
the Imperium was conferred on the kings after 
they had been elected : ‘‘On the death of King 
Pompiiius, the popiihis in the Comitia Curiata 
elected Tullus Ilostiliiis king, upon the rogation 
of an interrex ; and the king, following the ex- 
ample of Pompiiius, took the votes of the popiilus 
according to their cui'iae on the question of his 
Imperium.” {Gic.Rep,i\, 17.) Both Niima (ii. 

1 3), and Ancus Marcius (ii. 1 8), the successor of 
Tullus, after their appointment as Roges, are 
severally said “ Be Impcrio siio legem ciiriatam 
tulissc.” It appears then that, from the kingly 
penod to the time of Cicero, the Imperiura, as 
siicli, was conferred liy a Lex Curiata. On the 
kmgly Imperium see Becker, Ilandhudi, <lcr Rom. 
Ailfcrthiimer^\'Q\. i. part ii p. 314, &c. 

The Imperium of the kings is not clofiiUMl by 
Cicero. It is declared by some niodinm writer^ to 
have been the miliiaiy and the judicial powm* ; 
and it is said that the consuls afso received the 
Imperium in the same sense ; and the reason why 
the Lex Curiata is specially said to confer the 
Imperium Militare, is that it specially referred to 
iho consuls, and by the establishment of the 
torship the jurisdictio was aoparatiul from the con- 
sulship. It may be conjccturmi that the division 
of Imperium, made by the jurists, was in accord- 
ance with the practice of the republican period : tlnu'c 
was during the republican period an Impm-ium 
within the walls which was incident to jurisdictio, 
and an Imperium without the walls which was 
conferred hy a lex curiata. Tlierc are no tract's of 
this separation in the kingly perimi, and it is pro- 
bable that the king received the Imperium in its 
full import, and that its separation into two parts 
I belongs to the republican pi'riod. The Imperium, 

' which was conferred by a lox midcr the republic, 
j was limited, if not liy the terms in which it was 
^ conferred, at least by usage : it could not be held 
! or exercised within the city. It was sometimes 
specially conferred on an individual for the day of 
his triumph within the city ; and, at least in somo 
cases, by a plcbiscitum. (Liv. xxvi. 21, xlv. 
35.) 

The Imperium was as necessary for tlie go- 
vernor of a province, as for a geiicnd who merely 
comnuinded the armies of the republic, as lie cmtfd 
not without it exercise military autfmrity (rom 
militarmi attingare), (Hce Cues. /i. i \ i. fi.) So far 
as we can trace the strict practice of the Ibnnon 
constitution, military command was given by a 
special lex, and was not incident to any ofiice, and 
might be h(dd without any other olfico than that of 
imperator. It appears that in t!u‘ time of Giem'o 
there were doubts as to the neemity of the lex in 
some cases, wliich may have gradiuilly arisen from 
the irregular praciicos of the civil wars, and from 
the gradual decay of the old insiitutiems. Cicero, 
in a passage which is not lery clear (Jti Ram, i 9), 
refers to a ComoHa Lex according to which airftt- 
dividnal who had received a Province ex 
cottsulto thereby ncquirod the Imperhtm^; witbogt 
the formality of a Lex Curiata* - , , , ■ 

The Imperiura (merum) of tho'repuMid appears 
to have boon (1), a power which ww only exer* 
cised out of the city,* (2) ,a power which was 
« s J 
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specially conferred lay a Lex Curiata, and was not 
incident to any office ; (3) a power without winch, 
no military operation could be considered as done 
in the name and on the behalf of the state. Of this 
a notable example is recorded in Livy (xxvi, 2), 
where the senate refused to recognise a lioinan as 
a commander because he had not received the 
Imperiiim in due form. 

In respect of his Imperium, he who received it 
was styled imperator (auTo/eparwp) : he might be a 
consul or a proconsul. It was an ancient practice, 
obserTOs Tacitus (Jm. iii. 74), for the soldiers of 
a victorious general to salute him by the title of 
impcrator ; hut in the instance rcfmred to by 
Tacitus, the Emperor Tiberius allowed the soldiers 
to confer the title on an individual who had it not 
already, while under the republic the title as a 
matter of course was given with the Imperium ; 
and every general who received the Imperium was 
entitled to the name of imperator. After a victory 
it was usual for the soldiers to salute their com- 
mander as imperator, but this salutation neither 
gave nor confirmed the title. Under the republic, 
observes Tacitus, there were several imperatores 
at a time : Augusxiis granted the title to some ; 
but th“ last instance, he acids, of the title being 
conferred was in the case of Blaesus, under 
Tiberius. There were, however, later instances. 
The assumption of the praenonien of imperator by 
Julius Caesar (Suet. Cues. c. 76) was a iismpation ; 
or it may have been conferred liy the senate (Dion 
Cassius, xliii, 44). Under the republic the title 
came properly after the name ; thus Cicero, when 
lie was proconsul in Cilicia, could properly style 
himself M. Tullius Cicero Imperator, for the term 
merely expressed that he had the Imperium. Ti- 
berius and Claudius refused to assume the prac- 
nomen of Imperator, but the use of it as a prae- 
nonicri became established among their successors, 
as we sec from the iniponal coins. The title Im- 
pel ator sometimes appears on the imperial medals, 
followed by a numeral (VL for instance), which 
indicates that it was specially assumed by them on 
tlie occasion of some great victory j for tliough the 
victory might be gained by tlicir generals, it was 
considered to bo gained under the auspices of the 
Imperator. 

The term Imperium was applied in the republi- 
can period to cxfiress the sovereignty of the Ho- 
man state. Thus Gaul is said by Cicero (/b*o 
1) to have come under the Imperium and 
Ditio of the Populus llomanus ; and the notion of 
the Majestas Populi Ilomani is* said to be “in 
Imperii at<iuo in noininis populi Ilomani dignitato.” 
(Cie. Or, Fart. 30.) Compare the use of Impe- 
rium in Horace, Od. i 37, iii. 5, [G. L.] 

IMPLC'VIUM. [Lomus, p. 427, b.] 
IMPU'BES. An infans [Inpans] was in- 
capable of doing any legal act. An impubes, who 
had passed the limits of infantia, could do any 
legal act with the auctoritas of his tutor j without | 
such auctoritas ho could only do those acts which 
were for his benefit Accordingly such an im- 
pubes could stipulate but not promise 

(promiitere) ; in other words, as Oaius (iii. 107) 
expresses it, a pupillus could only bo bound by the 
auctoritas of his tutor, but he could hind another 
without such auctoritas. [Infans] 

But this remark as to pupilli only applies to 
those who had understanding enough to know what 
they were doing (qu jam ulkpmi mtelkotum lior 
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bent)., and not to those who wore infantes or Infauti 
proximi, though in the case of the infauti proximi 
a liberal interpretation was given to the rule of law 
{benujnior juris inlcrpretaho),, liy virtue of which a 
piipiilus, who was infauti proxinuus, was piaced 
on the same footing as one who was pubertati 
proximus, but tins was done for their benefit only 
{propier utilitateni eorum),, and therefm*c could ntit 
apply to a case where the pupillus might be a loser 
(Compare Inst iii. tit. 1 9. s 10 with Gains, ni. 1 08.) 
An impubes who. was in the power of his father, 
could not bind himself even with the auctoritas of 
his father ; for in the case of a pupillus, the auc- 
toritas of the tutor was only allowed, in respect of 
the pupillus having property of Ins own, which a 
son m the power of his father could not have. 

In the case of ohligationes ex delicto, tlu^ notion 
of the auctoritas of a tutor was of course exeduded, 
as such auctoritas was only requisite for th(i pur- 
pose of gmng effect to rightful acts. H the im- 
pubes was of sufficient capacity to understand the 
nature of his delict, he was bound by it ; other- 
wise, he was not. In the case of a person who 
was Pubertati proximus, tliero was a legal pre- 
sumption of such capacity ; but still this presump- 
tion did not exclude a consideration of the degree 
of understanding of the impuhes and the nature of 
the act, for tlie act might bo such as eitluT to be 
perfectly intelligible, as tlieft, or it might be au 
act which an impubes Imperfectly understood, as 
when lie was made the instrument of fraud. Tlit'se 
principles were applicable to cases of furiiun, dam- 
num injuria datum, injuria, and others ; and also 
to crimes, in which the nature of the act mainly 
detennmed whether or not guilt should be im- 
puted. 

An impulies could enter into a contract by wliicli 
he was released from a debt, hut he could not re- 
lease a debt without the auctoritas of his tutor. 
He could not pay money without his tutor ; nor 
could he receive money without his tutor, at least 
it was not a valid payment, because such pa^mient 
was, as a conswtuonce, followed by a release to the 
debtor. But since the rule as to the incapacity of 
ail impubes was made only to save liim from loss, 
he could not retain both the money and the claim. 

An impubes could not be a plaiutilf nr a defend- 
ant in a suit without his tutor. He could acquire 
the ownership of property alone, but he could not 
alienate it without the consent of his tutor, nor 
could he manumit a slave without sucli consent. 
He could contract spoiisalia alone, because the 
auctoritas of the tutor has reference only to pro- 
perty: if ho was in his father’s power, he was of 
course entirely under his father’s control. 

An impubes could acquire an hereditas with the 
consent of his tutor, which consent was nnci^ssary, 
because an heroditas was accompanied with obliga- 
tions. But as the act of cretion was an act that must 
be done by the hcres himself, neither his tutor nor 
a slave could trke the horeditas for a pupillus, and 
ho was in consequence of his ago incapable of taking 
it himself. This difficulty was got over by the 
doctrine of pro horede gestio ; the tutor miglit ptw- 
mit the pupillus to act as heros, wliich had the 
effect of cretion : and this doctrine would apply 
©von in the c^ise of infantes, for no expression of 
words was necessary in order to the pro heredo 
gestio. In the case of the honorain possessio, the 
father could apply for it on behalf of his child, and 
the tutor on behalf of Ms pupillus, without any act 
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being done bytbc impiibcs. I3y tbeimpoml legis- 
lation, a tutor was allo\-ved to acquire tlic hercditas 
for his pupil Ins, and a father for his son, wlio was 
in his power ; and thus the doctrine of the pro 
herede gestio was rendered unncccssaiy. 

A piipillus could not part with a possession 
without tlie auctoritas of a tutor, for though pos- 
session of itself was no legal right, legal advantages 
were attached to it. As to the acquisition of pos- 
session, possession in itself being a hare fact, and 
the fundamental condition of it being the animus 
possidendi, consequently the pupillus could only 
acquire possession by himself, and when lie had 
capacity to understand the nature of the act. But 
with the auctoritas of lus tutor he could acquire 
possession even when he was an iiifans, and thus 
the acquisition of possession hy a pupillus iias faci- 
litated, zitihtatis ca2isa. There was no formal difR 
ciilty m such posbc'ssioii any nifiro than in the case 
of pro herede gestio, for in neither- instance was it 
necessary for words to he used. Subsequently the 
legal doctiinc was cstahhshed that a tutor could 
ac([uiiv possession for Ins piqnlhis. (Dig. 41. tit. *2. 
s. l.§20.) 

"Witii the attainniont of puherfcas, a person ob- 
tained the full power of Ins properly, and the 
tiitela ceased : he could also dispose of his property 
hy will ; and he could contract marriage. Accord- 
mg to the legislation of Justinian (Inst. i. tU. 22), 
[luliertas, in the case of a male, was attained v-ith 
the completion of the fourteenth, and, in a female, 
with the completion of the twelfth year. In the 
case of a ft male, it seems that there never had 
been any doubt as to the period of the twelve 
years, hut a dispute arose among the jurists as to 
the period of fourteen years. The Sabiniani main- 
tained that the ago of puberias was to be deter- 
mined by physical capacity {halifu co)’poTh\ to 
ascertain which a personal examination might he 
necessary ; the Proculiani fixed the age of fourteen 
complete, as that which absolutely determined the 
attaimnent of pulieriy. (Gains, i. 1.9G ; Ulp. 
xi. 2(1) It appears, therefore, that under the 
earlier emperors there was some doubt as to the 
time when pubertns was attained, though there 
was no doubt that with the attainment of puberty, 
whatever that time might be, full legal capacity 
was ac((uired. 

Until a Roman youth assumed the toga virilis, 
ho wmro tlic toga praetexta, the broad purple hem 
of which (pracfc^-ta) at once distinguished him 
from other persons. The toga virilis was assumed 
at the Lilteialia in the month of March, and thou^ 
no age appears to have been positively fixed Br 
the ceremony, it probably took place as a general 
rule on the feast which next followed the comple- 
tion of the fourteenth year ; though it is certain 
that the completion of the fourteenth year was not 
always the time observed. Still, so long as a male 
wore the praetexta, bo was Jmpubes, and wlien he 
assumed the toga virilis, lie was Rnbes, Accord- 
ingly, Vcsticcps (Festus, s,t%) was tJie same as 
Pubes, and Investis or practextatns the same as 
litipubes, (Goil. V. 19. Vedleaps.) After the assump- 
tion of the toga virilis, the son who was in the 
power of his father had a capacity to contract debts ; 
and a pupillus was released from the tutola. But 
if neither the pupillus wished to got rid of his tutor, 
nor the tutor to be released from the responsibility 
of his olfice (for which he received no emolument), 
the period of assuming the toga virilis might lie 
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deferred. If the pupillus and the tutor could not 
agree, it might be necessary that tlicrc should he a 
judicial decision. In such case the Ihoculiani 
inaintained as a theoretical question, that the ago 
of fourteen should be taken as absolutely dct(u'- 
niiiiing the question, fourteen being the nga alter 
the attainment of wliich the praetexta had lieeii 
generally laid aside. The Bahiiuani niamtained 
that as the time of puberty had never been abso- 
lutely fixed, but had depended on free choice, somo 
other mode of deciding the question must h<‘ 
adopted, where free choice wuis out of the ipiestion, 
and therefore they adopted that of the iihj’-sicnl de- 
volopineiit (hahKiis corjwris). Bat though then; 
are allusions to tins matter ((piliict. hisf. Or» iv. 2), 
there is no e\idence to show that inspection oi 
the person was evtr actually r<‘soited to iii order 
to dctennino the age of pulierty. It appeals liiat 
the coniplotiun of fourteen years was establislmd as 
the coniineiiccmmiit o[ piilieitas. The leal fouiidatioii 
oi the lule as to tlie fourteen and the twelvi' ears 
appc'ars to he, that in tlie two sexes respectively, 
puberty was, as a general rule in Italy, attained 
almut tlu'sc ages. In tbe caocof females, the time 
had been fixed absolutely at tvvehe hy immemo- 
rial custom, and had no refenmee to any practice 
similar to that among males of adopting the toga 
virilio, for women wore the togad>raetexta till they 
were man u‘d. And further, though the pupiiluns 
tntela ended with fmiuih's with the twelilh year, 
they were from that time subject to anotlier Kitid 
of tutehi. 

A male laid a eapaeity to imikc a will upon 
completing his fourteenth, ami a female upon com- 
pleting her twelfth year (Gains, ii. 119 ; Baulus, 
6\ It in. tit. 4. a.) ; and the same ag(‘s, an already 
observed, determined the capacity, in the twosex<»s, 
for contracting a legal marriage. The disput(‘ be- 
tween the two schools as to the time when the 
male attained the age of puberty, appears to have had 
reference to the termination of the tutela, and Ihh 
gemwal capacity to do legal acts ; fi>r tlic test of 
the ])CTsonal examination could hardly, from tlio 
nature of the case, apply to the capacity to make 
a will (^r contract a marriage, as »Savigny shows. 

Spadones (males who could never attain physi- 
cal pubertas) might make a fi^stauient after attain- 
ing the age of eighteen, (Savigny, tSpskm d<'u heiit^ 
Korn. liechts^ vol, iii. p. 59, &c.) [G. L. | 

INAUG URA'TIU was in general the ciTcmony 
by which the augurs obtaiiu'd, or cnd(‘avourt'd to 
obtain, the sanction of tlie gocls to sometbiug 
which had been decreed lny man ; in iiarticular, 
however, it was the ceremony by whidi tJn'ugs 
or persons were constairated to the gods, wliem-e! 
the terms deUwalh and amaeendlo were sometimes 
,used as synonjnnoiis with inanguratio. (Liv. i. 44, 
55 ; Flor. i, 7, fi ; Blin. I<Jp. ix. UP, x, 59, 51^ Tti ; 
Cic. in (Mil. iv* 1.) The ceremony of inanguratio 
was as follows; -—Afl{‘r it bad been decreed that 
something should he set apart for the smwice of iho 
gods, or that a certain person shmdd be appointed 
judest, a prayer was addressed to the gods hy tiui 
augurs or otlmr pri(‘sts, soliciting them to declare 
by signs whether the decree of men was agrocablo 
to the will of the gods. (Biv, i 18,) If the wgnft 
observed hy the inaugurating priest - wort thought 
favoumhle, the decree of men had the 
the gods, and the inaugwatlo , waft cphipjetod. The 
intiumiJLi».tlo was, in Ofiriy times, 'always, performed 
by tiio angnw i but iubsequentiy we find that tho 
.s « 4 
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inauguratio, especially that of the rex sacrifictilus 
and of the flamines, was sometimes performed hy 
the college of pontiffs in the comitia calata. (Gell. 
XV. 27 .) But all other priests, as well as now 
memhers of the college of augurs, continued to he 
inaugurated by the augurs, or sometimes by the 
augurs in conjunction with some of the pontiffs 
(Liv. xxvii. 8, xl. 42) ; the chief pontiff had the 
rieht to enforce the inaugiirtUtio, if it was refused 
hy the augurs, and if lie considcu-cd that there -was 
no siifFiciciit ground for refusing it. ^Sometimes 
one augur alone performed the rite of inauguratio, 
as ill tlie case of Numa Pompilius (Liv. i. 18 ; 
comji.ire Cic. IJrut. 1 ; Macro!). ii. 0 ) ; and it 
would seem that m some cases a newly appointed 
priest might himself not only fix upon the day, hut 
alhO upon the particular augur by w'hnm he desired 
to he umigunited. (Cic. /, c, ; and Philip, ii. 48.) 

During the kingly period of Borne the inaugura- 
tion of poisons was not confined to actual priests ; 
but the kings, after their election by the populus, 
were inaugurated hy the augurs, and thus became 
the high-pri(‘sts of their people. After the civil 
and military power of the kings had been conferred 
u])on the comsuls, and the office of high-priest was 
given to a distinct person, the rex sacroruni, lie 
wa,a, as stated above, inaugurated by the jumtiffs 
in the cumitia calata, in which the chief poutilf 
presid(‘d. But the high republican magistrates, 
nevertheless, likewise continued to be inaugurated 
(Dionys. ii. G), and for this purpose they were 
summoned hy the augurs (mulktio^ denunciuHo) 
to appear on the capitol on the third day after their 
election. (Serv. ad Vinj. Acn, iii. 117.) This 
inauguratio conferred no priestly dignity upon the 
inagistrntos, but was merely a method of obtaining 
the sanction of the gods to their election, and gave 
them the right to take the auspicia ; and on im- 
portant cinorgcncies it was their duty to make use of 
this privilege. At the time of Ciccro, liowevcr, this 
duty was scarcedy ever observed, (Cic. dc /Jivin. 
il 3G.) A.s nothing of any importance was ever 
introduced or instituted at Bomc without consult- 
ing the pleasure of the gods by augury, we read of 
the inauguratio of the tribes, &c. ( L. S.] 

INAUJilS, ail ear-ring ; called in Greek 
rmy, because it was worn in the oar (ovs\ and 
€\x6§iov» because it was inserted into the lobe of 
the ear (Aog<is), which was bored for the purpose. 
(Horn. IL xiv. 182, IJi/mu^ ii. iu Tew* 9 ; Plin. 
II. AT. xii. 1.) 

Ear-rings were worn by both sexes in oriental 
countries (Blin. II. JSf. xl ,50) ; especially hy the 
Lydians (Xen. Awa/u iil 1. § 81), the Persians 
(l)iod. Sic. v. 45), the Bahylonians (Juv. i. 104), 
and also by the Libyans (Macrob. Sal vii. 3), and 
the Carthaginians (Plant. Poen, v. 2.21). Among 
the Greeks and Eomans they wore worn only by 
females. 

This ornament consisted of the ring (Kplicos, 
Diod. Sic. 1 0 .) and of the drops (staiaffmia^ Festus, 
s. V. ; Plant. A/m. hi. 3, 18.) The ring was gene- 
rally of gold, although the common people also 
wore ear-rings of bronsse. See Nos. 1, 4, 4om the 
Egyptian collection in the British Museum, Instead 
of a ring a hook was often used, as shown in Nos. 
0, 8. The women of Italy still continue the 
same practice, passing the hook through the lobe 
of the ear without any other fastening. The <B*ops 
were sometimes of gold, very fiiiely wrouglit (see 
Nos. 2, 7, 8), and sometimes of pearls (Plin, /Lac. j 
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Sen. de Ben. vii. 9 ; Ovid. AleL x. 265 ; Claud, de 
VI. Co?is. Honor. 528 ; Sen IIippI. ii. 1. 33 ). and 
precious stonp (Nos. 3, 5, G). The pearls were 
valued for being exactly spherical (Ilor. Epod. viii. 

1 3), as well a.s tor their great si/.e and delicate 
wiiitencss ; but those of an elongated form, called 
elonckL were also much esteemed, being adapted to 
terminate the drop, and being sometimes placed 
two or three together fortius purpose. (Plin. II. AL 
ix. 50 ; Juv. vl 3G4.) In the Iliad (xiv. 182, 1 83), 
Hera, aduniiiig herself in the most captivating 
manner, puts on ear-rings made with three drops 
resembling mulberries. (Bee Eustath. ced loa.) Pliny 
observes (xi. 50) that greater expense was lavished 
oil no part of the dress than on the car-rings. 
According to Seneca (L c.) the ear-ring, No. 3, m 
the preceding woodcut, in which a couple of pearls 
are strung both above and below the jirecious stone, 
was worth a patrimony. (See also Be f^ila Beala^ 
1 7 .) Ail the oar-rings above engraved belong to 
iho Hamilton collection in the British Museum. 

In opulent families the care of the car-rings was 
the business of a female slave, who was called 
Auriculae Ornairix (Gruter, I?ii,cnp.). The Venus 
de’ Medici, and other female statues, have the cars 
pierced, and probably once had ear-rings in them. 
The statue of Achilles at Sigeiim, representing him 
in female attire, likewise had this oniainent. (Serv. 
m Vmf. Am. i 30 ; Tertull. de Pall 4.) f.). Y.] 
’^INCE'NDItJM, the crime of setting any object 
on fire, by which the property of a man is endan- 
gered. It was thus a more general term than 
the modern Arson^ which is limited to the act of 
wilfully and maliciously burning the property of 
another. The crime of incendium was the subject 
of one of the laws of the Twelve Tables, which in- 
flicted a severe punishment on the person who set 
fire to property maliciously {mem, prudens) ; hut if 
it w*as done by accident (aaeu, id GHtpiepligeidia), the 
law obliged the offender to repair the injmy he 
had committed. (Dig. 47. tit. 9. s. ff.) The pun- 
ishment, however, of burning alive, which is men- 
tioned in the passage of the Digest referred to, is 
supposed by modern commentators not to have been 
contained in the Twelve Tables, but to have been 
transferred from the imperial period to earlier times. 
In the second Punic war a great fire broke out at 
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Home, wliicli was evidently occasioned Ittmiana 
ftaude. The offenders were discovered and pun- 
ished {ammadmrsiim est)^ but Livy unfortunately 
docs not state (xxvi. 27) in what manner. The 
crime of iiicendimn was the subject of various 
enactments in the last century of the republic. 
Sulla, 111 his Lex Cornelia ch Sicarils^ punished ma- 
licious {dolo mulo) incendimn, hut only in the city, 
or within a thousand paces of it, with aquae et ignis 
iiiterdictio, since it was frequently employed as a 
means for the peipetration of murder, which was 
especially the subject of this law. (Dig. 48. tit. 8. 
s. 1.) Cn. Pompmus, in b. c. 52, made incendium 
a crime of by hisZca? Pompeia de IT, m conse- 
quence of the burning of the Curia and the Porcia 
Ihisihca on the burial of Clodius ; and Julius Cmsar 
also included it in his Lex Julia de Vi, which en- 
acted that any act of incendium committed by 
large numbers of men, even if the object of their 
assembling together was not incendium, should be 
treated as Vis, and punished with aquae et ignis 
inteidictio. (Cic. Phil. i. 0 ; comp. Pcwac/. 4.) The 
more leccnt Lex Julia de Vi seems to have been 
less severe, but it is uncertain what punishment it 
ordained. (Pauli, v. 26‘. § B.) Besides the two 
criminal prosecutions given by the Lex Cornelia 
and Lex Julia, a person could also bring actions to 
recover compensation for the injur}^ done to his 
property: 1. By the acizo iei/is jigmlliae^ in case 
of accidental incendium. (Dig. 0. tit. 2. s. 27 § 5.) 
2. In the case of a person who had committed 
robbery or done injury during an incendium, 
there was a praetorian action de incendio, which 
compelled him to restore fourfold the amount (Dig. 
-17. tit. 9. ss. 1,5.) In the imperial period various 
distinctions were made in the crime, l^irst, a dis- 
tinction was made according to the greater or smaller 
danger of the incendium to the contiguous objects: 
thus incendium in the city \vas punished with less 
severity tlian incendium m the country. Secondly, 
a distinction was made according as the act had 
been performed dolo^ culpa, or cam. If the inceii- 
cliiim was not malicious, but still might have beeu 
avoided by ordinary care, a person had to make 
compensation ; but if the inccnduira was purely ac- 
cidental, no compensation was necessary. The 
copnitio was cxlraordbiaria and belonged to the 
Pracfectus urbi, who could inflict whatever pun- 
ishment ho pleased, for it appears tfiat there was 
no punishment fixed by law. We accordingly find 
mention of execution by the sword, burning alive, 
condemnation to the mines and to public works, 
deportatio, rclegatio, fiogging, &c., as punishments 
inflicted on account of inccnclmm. (Dig, 48. tit. 19, 
s. 28. § 12; 0. tit. 2. s. 30. § 3 ; 47. tit, 9. § 3 ; 
Pauli, v, 20. § I. v. 3. § 0 ; Coll Leg. tit. 12.) 
The preceding account is taken from Jlcin, Das 
CrmtwdrecM der liomer‘, pp. 785 — 774, where all 
the authorities are given. 

INCENS0S. LCzruT ; Census, p. 263, a.} 
INCESTUM or INCESTUS. Inccstum is 
non castum, and signifies generally all immoral 
and irreligious acts. In a narrower sense it denotes 
the unchastity of a Vestal, and sexual intercourse 
of persons within certain degrees of consanguinity. 
If a man married a woman whom it was for 
bidden for him to marry liy positive morality 
(moribtts), he was said to commit incestum. (Dig. 
23. tit. 2. s* 30.) Such a marriage was in fact no 
marriage, for the necessary connubiuin between 
the parties was wanting. Accordingly, ineestum 
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is the sexual connection of a male and a female, 
whether under the form of marriage or not, if such 
persons cannot marry by reason of consanguinity. 

There was no connubiuin between persons ic- 
latcd by blood in the direct line, as parents and 
children. If such persons contracted a marnage it 
was Nefariae et Incestae nuptiae. I'lieic wnis no 
connubiiim between persons who stood in the i ela- 
tion of parent and child by adoption, not even 
after the adopted child was emancipated. Thmt* 
were also restrictions as to connubiuin between 
collateral kinsfolk {ex transverso gradu cognation k) : 
there was no connubiuin between brothers and 
sisters, cither of the whole or of the half blood ; 
nor between children of the Idood and childrmi by 
adoption, so long as the adoption continued, nr so 
long as the children of the blood remained in the 
power of tlieir father. There was connubiuin be- 
tween an uncle and Ins brother’s daughter, after 
the emperor Claudius had set the examf)]e by 
marrying Agrippina ; but there was none IjtUwi'eu 
an uncle and a .sister's daughter, fl'here nas no 
coimubium between a man and his amita or mat<'r- 
teia [CociNATil ; nor between a man and his 
socriis, minis, privigna or no\erca. In all suth 
cases when there was no connubiuin, the children 
liacl a mother, but no legal lather. 

Incest between persons in the dined line was 
punishable in both parties ; in other ca.ses only in 
the man. The jfinn.>)hment was Kelegatio, a.s in 
the case of ailultmy. Concubinage betvviaui lu'ur 
kinsfolk was put on the same footing as inarringe. 
(Dig, 23. til. 2, 8,6(1.) In the ease of aduUerium 
and stu])rum between persons who Inwi no connn- 
biiim, there was a double o lie nee : the man was 
punished with deportatio, and tlu' woman was sub- 
ject to the penalties of the Lex Julia. (Dig. Id, 
tit. 30. s. 5.) Among slaves there was no iiicen* 
tum, but after they became free their marriages 
were regulated according to the analogy rh* the 
conimbiuin among free persons. I b wins iiieestum 
to have knowledge of a vestal virgin, and both 
parties were punished with death. 

That which was stiiprum, was considered in<a‘S- 
tum when the connection was between parties who 
had no conrmbium. Incehtum, therefore, vuis 
stupram, aggravated by the rircumslnnce of rt>al or 
legal conbauguinity, and, in some cases, affinity. 
It was not the form of marriage between such p»‘r- 
sons that constituted the incestnm j for thenupiiue 
were meestae, and tlierefon* no marrlagi*, and the 
incestuous act was the sexual cuiniertion of the 
parties. Sometimes iuw'Stum is said to b»‘ eonfra 
ias, tliat is, an act in violation of religion. The 
rules as to luces tum were founded paitlyou tins 
Jus Gentiinn and partly on the Jus Cfivile ; but 
the distinction did not txisL in the {*arly periodM, 
and the rules as to Jneestum wma; only sueb os 
were recogmV.iul hy the Jus (Jentiuui. * Tliofigh 
the rules as to Inec.stuin were afterwards more 
exactly dotermined by tin* .fuw Civih‘, tfiero d(K»H 
not seem to have been any complete lex mi the* 
matter. The L(‘.x Julia do miulterlis only treated 
Lxcciitum incidentally, or so fur ns It wiw alto 
aduUory;^ but the jurists cairaected all the im* 
perial legislation on this matter am! their ow» 
preUitiun with the Lex Julio. 
fialmdu der Mmer^ p. 860, Ac.) ' ' > , L.) ' ' 

IN C IT by 0 A, a comtptto bf'W 'Greek 
hyyoOiiicii or 0 t«a id 'demote ii 

piece of dotuestic %nitare, Twlo-ttriy formed ac* 
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cording to tlie particular occasion intended ; made 
of silver, bronze, clay, stone, or wood, according to 
tlio circumstances of tbe possessor ; sometimes 
adorned with figures ; and employed to hold 
amphorae, bottles, alabastra, or any other vessels 
which were round or pointed at the bottom, and 
therefore required a separate contrivance to keep 
them erect. (Festus^s.v. /nmyepetj Bolzker, Af/ecd. 
245 ; Wilkinson, jJ/fm. and Customs, rol. li. pp 158, 
1 GO, 2 1 G, 217.) Some of those used at Alexandria 
wore triangular. (Athcn. v. 45.) We often see 
them represented in ancient Egyptian paintings. 
The annexed woodcut shows three ayyoO'ljKai, 
which are preserved in the British Museum. Those 
on the right and left hand are of wood, the one 
having four feet, the other six ; they were found 
in Egyptian tombs. The third is a broad earth- 
enware ring, which is used to support a Grecian 
am])hora. [J. Y.] 



FNCOLA. [Dowicilium.] 
INCORPORA^LES RES. [Dominium.] 
INCUNA/BULAorCUNA^BULA (o-Trdpya- 
pov), swaddling-clothes. 

The first thing done after the birth of a cluld 
was to wash it ; the second to wrap it in swad- 
dling cloth e.s, and the rank of the child was indi- 
cated by the splendoiu' and costliness of this, its 
first attire. Sometimes a fine white shawl, tied 
with a gold hand, was u.sed for the purpose (Horn. 
Ifymn, inApdl 121, 122) ; at other times a small 
purple scarf, fastened with a brooch. (Find. Pyth, 
iv. 114 ; xXafxi^Lov, Longus, i, 1. p, 14, 28, ed. 
Boden.) The poor used broad, fillets of common cloth 
(parim, Luke, ii. 7} 12 ; Ezek. xvi. 4. ; com- 

pare Horn. Ilpun. in Men. 151, BOG; Apollod. 
BlU. iii. 1 0 . § 2 ; Aclian, V. IL ii. 7 ; Enrip. lun, 
32 ; Dion Clirysost. vi. p. 203, ed. Rciske ; Plaut. 
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AmpltiL V. 1. 52, True. v. 13). The preceding 
woodcut, taken from a beautiful bas-relief at Rome, 
■winch IS supposed to refer to the birth of Telephus, 
shows the appearance of a child so clothed, and 
renders in some degree more intelligible the fable 
of the deception practised by Rhea upon Saturn in 
saving the life of Jupiter by presenting a stone, 
enveloped in swaddling-clothes, to be devoured by 
Saturn instead of his new-born child. (lies. Theog. 
485.) It was one of the peculiarities of the Lace- 
daemonian education to dispense with the use of 
incunabula, and to allow children to enjoy the free 
use of their limbs. (Pint. Lycurg. p. 90, ed. 
Steph.) ^ ^ ^ [J. Y.j 

INCUS (tt,Kp.(av)^ an anvil. The representa- 
tions of Vulcan and the Cyclopes on \an(ms woiks 
of art, show that the ancient anvil 'was formed like 
that of modern times. When the smith wantcul to 
make use of it, ho placed it on a large block of 
wood (d/cju.d0€TOJ/, Horn. II. xviii. 410, 47C, Od. 
viii. 274 ; positis incudihus, Virg. Aen. vii. G2.9 ; 
viii. 451) ; and when he made the link of a chain, 
or any ether object which was round or hollow, he 
beat it upon a point projecting from one side of 
the anvil. The annexed woodcut, representing 
Vulcan forging a thunderbolt for Jupiter, illus- 
trates these circumstances ; it is taken from a gem 
ill the Royal Cabinet at Paiis. It appears that in 



the ‘‘ brazen age,” not only the tilings made upon 
the anvil, but tlie anvil itself, with the hauiiner 
and the tongs, were made of bronze. (Horn. Od. 
iii. 433, 434 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv, 7G1, 7G2.) 
[Malleus.] [j. Y.] 

INDEX. [Liber,] 

INDIGITAMENTA. [Pontifex.] 
INDU^STUM. [Tunica.] 

UNDUTUS. [Amictus ; Tunica.] 
INFA^MIA, The provisions as to Infamia, as 
they appear in the legislation of Justinian, are con- 
tained in Dig. 3. tit. 2. Do Ins qui notantur In- 
famia, and in Cod. 2. tit. 12. Ex quibus causis In- 
famia irrogatur. The Digest contains (h. 1) the 
cases of Infamia as eimineralcd in the Praetor’s 
Edict. There are also various provisions on the 
subject in the Lex Julia Mimicipalis (b. c. 45), 
commonly called the Table of Ileraclea. 

Infamm was a consequence of condemnation in 
any Judicium Publicum, of ignominious {igmminim 
cama) expulsion from the army (Tab. ilerad, h 
121), o£ a woman being detected in adultery, 
though she might not have been condemned in a 
Judicium Publicum, &c. ; of condenmatio for Fur- 
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turn, Rapiiia, Injiiriae, and Dolus Maks, provided 
tlie offender was condemned in liis own name, or 
pr(tvidod in Ins own name lie paid a sum of money 
by way of compensation ; of condemnation iu an ac- 
tion Pro Socio, Tiitolac, ]\Iandatnm, Depositnm or 
Fiducia (compare the Edict with Cic. 2^rn Rose. 
Com. G, jrro Rose. Amcr. 38, 39, jmo Caecma., 

2, Top. c. 10 ; Tab. Ilcracl. 1. Ill), pro\ided 
the offender was condemned in Ins own name. 
Iiifamia only followed for a condemnatio in a 
diiecta actio, not if a man was condemned con- 
trario jiidicio, unless the person condemned was 
guilty of some special dishonesty. Infamia was also 
a consequence of insolvency, when a man’s bona 
were Posscssa, Proscripta, Vendita (Cic. pro 
Qnmt. 15 ; Tab. Hcracl 1. 113 — 117 ; Oaks, ii. 
154) ; of a widow marrying within the time ap- 
pointed for mourning, but the Infamia attached to 
the second hubliand, if he was a paterfamilias, and 
if he was not, then to Ills kther, and to the father 
of the widow if she was in las power ; the Edict 
does not speak of the Infamia of the widow, hut it 
was subbeipumtly extended to her. Infamia was 
a conseitueiicc of a man heiiig at the same time in 
the relation of a duulile marriage or double spomsa- 
iia ; the Infamia attached to the man if he was a 
piitei-familuKs, and il he was not, to his father; the 
Jkbet here also speaks only ol the man, hut the 
Jrffamia was siibseiiueiitly exhmdiul to tlu' woman. 
In ainia was a conseipumcc of prostifution in the 
case of a woman, of siuulur conduct in a man {qui 
miiUrbna pa^it'S est)^ of Leiiocimnm or gaining a 
living hy aiding in prostitution (Tab. lleracl. L 
123) ; oi' appearing on a puhhe stage as an actor, 
of engaging for money to appear in the fights of the 
wild beasts, even if a man did not appear, and of 
appearing there, tliough not for money. 

It results from this cmnneralion tiiat Infamia 
•was only the constuiuence of an act committed by 
the person who became Infamis, and w'ns not thii 
consc(|ucnce of any punishment fot' such act. In 
some eases it only followed upon condemnation ; in 
otliors It was a direct consc(j[uence of an act, as soon 
as such act was notorious. 

It has sometimes hcen supposed that tlie Ibno- 
tor established the Infamia as a rule of law, wiffeli 
however was not the case. The Praetor made cer- 
tain rules as to Postnlatio (Dig. 3* tit, L s. 1 ), for 
the purpose of maintaming the purity of Ids court. 
With respect to the Postulatio, he distributed per- 
sons into three classes. The second class compre- 
hended, among others, certain persons who were 
tmpiimline who miglit postulate forthem- 

selv(*s but not forothens. The third class contained, 
among others, all those “ (jui Ediclo Praetoris at 
iiifames notantiir,” and were not already enume- 
rated in the second class. Accordingly it was 
ncces.saiy for the Pra(‘tor to enumerate all the In- 
fames who were not included in the second class, 
and this he did iu the Edict as quoted. (Dig. 3. 
tit. 2. s. 1.) Consistently with tins, Infamia was al- 
ready an. established legal condition ; and the Prae- 
tor in his edicts on Postulation did not make a 
class of persons called Infames, but be enumerated 
as persons to be excluded from certain rights of 
Postulation, those who wore Infamos, Conse- 
quently the legal notion of Infamia was fixed before 
these edicts. 

It is necessary to distinguish Infamia from the 
Nota Censoria. The Infamia does -not sccni to- 
have been created by written law, but to have 
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been an old Ptoman institution. In many cases, 
thoiigb not in all, it was a consequence of a ]udi- 
cial decision. The power of the Censors was in its 
effects analogous to the Infamia, but different from 
it in many respects. The Censors could at their 
pleasure rcmo\e a man from the Senate or the 
Equitcs, remove him into a lower tribe, or remove 
him out of all the tribes, and so deprive him of his 
suffragium, by reducing him to the condition of an 
aeranus. ((jic. pro Clnent. 43, 45.) They could 
also affix a mark of ignominy or censure opposite 
to a man’s name in the list of citizens, nota censoria 
or subscriptio (Cic. pro Cfiient. 42, 43, 44, 4G, 
47) ; and in doing this, tliey were not bound to 
make any special inquiry, but might follow general 
opinion. This arbitrary mode of proceeding was 
however partly remedied liy the fact that such a 
ceiisorian nota might be opposed by a colleague, or 
rmiioved by^ the following consors, or by a judicial 
decision, or by a lex. Accordingly the censorian 
nota was not peipetual, and tlieiein it differed 
ei^smitially from Infamia, which was perpetual. 

The const ‘quences of Infanffa were the loss of 
certain jiolitital rights, but not all It was not a 
capitis demiiiittio, but it resembled it. The Iii- 
faiuis be-camc an Aenirius, and lost the suffragiuin 
and honores ; tluit is, he l<»st the capacity for cer- 
tain so-called public rights, luit not the capacity for 
[irivate rights. Tinder the empire, the Iiifaniia lost 
Its effect as to pulilic rights, for such rights became 
uiiinqtortaiit. 

It might he doubted whether the loss of tho 
suffragium was a cousequcnci* of Infamia, but the 
! aliinnativo side is inaiutain<‘d by Savigny wdtli 
.such reasons ns maybe pronounced conqdetely con- 
cUusive, It appears from Livy (vli, 2) and Valerius 
Maximus (n.4. §4), that the Actores Atcllananim 
wi're not either removed from tludr tribe {me irihu, 
nioventur)^ nor incapable of serving in the army : iu 
other words such actors did not become InfamoH, 
like otiicr actors. The jdirase trihu moveri ” is 
ambiguous, and may mc'nn eitlier to remove from 
one tribe to a lower, or to move from all the tribes, 
and so make a man au acrariua* Now the mere re- 
moving from one tribe to another must have beim 
an act of the Censors only, for it was ueceHsary to 
fix the tribe into w'hich the removal "was made: 
but this could not be the. case in a matter of In- 
fiimln, which wa-s the effect of a general rule, mul 
a general rule could only operate in a gem*nil way ; 
that is, Irilm moveri,” as a consequence of In- 
famia, must have k^en a removal from all the 
tribes, and a degradation to the Btatc of au Aera- 
rius. (Compari* Liv. xlv, 15.) 

Tho Lex Julia Muiucipalis does not contain tlui 
■word Infamia, but it mentions nearly the sumo 
cases as those which tho iCdict mentions as cases 
of InfedSauu J'ho Lex excludes persons ■who fall 
within its tomj8,from being Senatores, Decuriones, 
Conscripti of their city, from giving their vote in 
the senate oC their city, and from magistracies 
which gave a man access to the senate ; hut it says 
nothing of the right of voting being taken away. 
Savigny observes that there would he no incon- 
sistency in supposing that the lex refwed only 
the Honores in the municipal towns, ■while it still 
allowed Infaraes to retain tho suffragitna^ in such 
towns, though the practice was dffikeflt in Jlome, 
if wo consider that the suffragium in the Ilomau 
. Comitia was a high privilege, Vhik in the xnanici- 
pal towns it yrm~ cqppwatively nnimporlant 
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Cicero {pro Rose, Com. 6) speaks of tlie judicia 
Fiduciao, Tutelac, and Societatis as “ snminae 
existimatioiiis ct pene capitis.” In another oration 
(pro Quint 8, 18, 15, 22) he speaks of the cx 

edicto possGssio bonorum as a capitis causa, and m 
fact as identical with Infamia (c. 15, cujus bona 
QX edicto possidentur, hiijiis oinnis faina et exis- 
tiinatio cum bonis simul possidctur). This capitis 
minutio, however, as already observed, affected 
only the public rights of a citizen ; whereas the 
capitis dcmiiiuto of the imperial period and the 
expression capitalis causa, a[)ply to the complete 
loss of citizenship. This change manifestly arose 
from the circumstance of the public rights of the 
citizens under the empire having become alto- 
gethcr unimportant, and thus the phrase capitis 
deininutio, under the empire, applies solely to the 
individiiars capacity for private rights. 

Ill his private rights the Infamis was under 
some incapacities. He could only postulate before 
the Praetor on his own behalf, and on behalf of 
certain persons ivho were very nearly related to 
him, hut not generally on behalf of all persons. 
Consccpiently he could not generally be a Cognitor 
or a Procurator. Nor could a cause of action be 
assigned to him, for by the old law he must sue as 
the cognitor or procurator of the assignor (Gaius, 
ii. ;kJ) ; hut this incapacity became unimportant 
when the Ccssio was eflected by the utiles actioncs 
without the intervention of a Cognitor or Procu- 
rator. The Infamis could not sustain a Popularis 
Actio, for in such case he must be considered as a 
procurator of the state. The Infamis was also 
limited as to his capacity for marriage, an incapa- 
city which originated in the Lex Julia. (UIp. Frap. 
xiii.) This lex prohibited senators, and the chil- 
dren of senators, from contracting marriage witli 
Libortini and Libertiiiae, and also with other dis- 
reputalile persons cnumeiated in the lex : it also 
forbade all freemen horn marrying with certain 
disreputable women. The Jurists made the fol- 
lowing cluing c : — they made the two classes of 
disreputable persons the same, which were not 
the same before, and they extended the prohibition, 
])oth for senators and others, to all those whom the 
Edict eminn'rated as Infames. The provisions of 
the Lex Julia did not render thoniamagc null, but 
it deprived the parties to such marriage of the privi- 
leges conferred by the lex ; that is, such a marriage . 
did not release them from the penalties of celibacy. 
A senatus-consultum, under M. Aurelius, however, | 
made such marriage null in certain cases. (Savigny, 
RpsieWy &c., vol ii.) [G. L.j ! 

INFA'MIS. [Infawia.] | 

INPANS, INFA^NTIA. In the Roman law ; 
there were several di.stinction8 of age which were 
made with reference to the capacity for doiim legal i 
acts : — 1. The first period was from birtnto the 
end of the seventh year, during which time per- 
sons were called Infantes, or Qui far! non pdssunt. 
2. The second period was from the end of seven 
years to the end of fuurtcon or twelve years, ac- 
cording as the person was a male or a female, 
during which persons were defined as those Qui | 
fari possunt. The persons included in these first 
two classes were Impuberes. 3. The third period 
was from the end of the twelfth or fourteenth to 
the end of the twenty-fifth year, during which 
period persons were Adolcsccntos, Adulti, The 
persons included in these three classes "were 
miuorcs xxv minis or annorum, and were often, for 
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brevity’s sake, called minores only [Ccjratou] ; 
and the persons included in the third and fourth 
class were Puheies. 4. The fourth period was from 
the ago of twenty-five, during which persons wore 
Majorca. 

The term Impiibes comprehends Infans, as all 
Infantes are Impuberes ; bnt all Impuberes are not 
Infantes. Thus the Impuberes were divided into 
two classes ; Infantes or those under seven years of 
age, and those above seven, who are generally un- 
derstood by the term Impuberes. Ikipilliis is a 
general name for all Impuberes not in the power of 
a father. (Dig. 50. tit. IG. s. 230.) 

The commencement of Pubeitas was the com- 
mencement of full capacity to do legal acts. Be- 
fore the commencement of Pubertas, a person, 
according to the old civil law, could do no legal 
act without the auctoritas of a tutor. This rule 
was made for those Impuberes who had property 
of their own j for it could have no application to 
Impuberes who were in the power of a father. 
Now the age of pubertas was fixed as above men- 
tioned, on. the supposition that persons were then 
competent to understand the nature of their acts, 
and the age of twelve or fourteen was only fixed 
because it was necessary to fix some limit which 
might apply to all cases ; but it was obvious that in 
many cases when a person bordered on the age of 
Puberty (pubertati proximus), and had not yet 
attained it, he might have sufficient understanding 
to do many legal acts. Accordingly, a person who 
was proximus pubertati was in course of time con- 
sidered competent to do certain legal acts witliout 
tlie auctoritas of a tutor ; but to secure bim against 
fraud or mistake, he could only do such acts as 
were for his own advantage. This relaxation of 
the old law was beneficial both to the Impulics 
and to others, but owing to its being confined to 
such narrow limits of time, it was of little practical 
use, and accordingly it was extended as a positive 
rule to a longer period below the age of puberty ; 
but still with the same limitation : the Impubes 
could do no act to his prejudice without the 
auctoritas of a tutor. It was, however, necessary 
to fix a limit here also, and accordingly it was 
determined that such limited capacity to do legal 
acts should commence with the termination of 
infantia, which, legally defined, is that period aftiu’ 
which a person, cither alone or with a tutor, is 
capable of doing legal acts. 

Infans properly means Qui fari non potest ; and 
ho of whom could be predicated, Fari potest, 
was not Infans, and was capalde of doing certain 
legal acts. The phrase Qui fari potest is itself 
ambiguous ; but the Homans, in a h’gal sense, did 
not limit it to the mere capacity of uttering words, 
wMch a child of two or three years generally pos- 
sesses, but they understood by it a certain degree 
of intellectual devclopcraent ; and, accordingly, the 
expression Qui fari potest expressed not only that 
degree of intellectual development which is shown 
by the use of intelligible speech, but also a 
capacity for legal acts in which speech was rc*- 
quirod* Thus the period of infantia was extended 
beyond that which the strict etymological meaning 
of the word signifies, and its termination was fixed 
by a positive nile at the end of the seventh year, 
as appears by numerous passages. (Big. 20, tit. 7. 
B. 1 ; 23 . tit. 1. s. 14 j Cod. 6. tit. 30. s. 18 ,* 
Quintilian, Fist Or, i 1 ; Isidonis, Orig, xi. 2.) ^ 
The cxiiressions proximus pubertati, and proxi- 
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mils infantiao or infanti (Gains, iii. 100), are used 
lay tlie Roman jurists to signify respectively one 
•\vho IS near attaining Piiljcrtas, and one who lias 
just passed tlio limit of Infantia. (Sa\igny, Si/slem 
\lcs heiit, i?. /i. vol. iii.) [Iiupubes.] L*J 

INFPyRTAE. [Funus, p. 5G2, !>.] 

RNFULA, a flock of white and red wool, which 
was slightly twisted, drawn into the form of a 
•wreath or fillet, and used hy the Romans for orna- 
ment on festive and solemn occasions. In sacri- 
ficing it was tied with a white hand [Vitta] to 
the head of the victim (Virg. (Jeorg. lii. 407 ; 
Lucret. i. 00 ; Sueton. CaJig. 27), and also of the 
pr'icbt, more especially in the worship of Apollo 
and Diana. (Virg. Am, ii. 400, tx. 500 ; Servius, 
in loc. ; Isid. Ong. xix. 00 ; Festns, s. v. Infulac.') 
The “ torta infiila” was worn also hy the Ve.stal 
Virgins. (Prud. c. S)/m. ii. 1005, 1094.) Its use 
seems analogous to that of the lock of wool worn 
hy the flamincs and salii [Apex]. At Roman 
marriages the hride, who carried wool upon a dis- 
talF in the procession [Fuses], fixed it as an infula 
upon the door-case of her future hnshand on enter- 
ing the house. (Lucan, ii. 055 ; Plin. //. JV. xxix. 
2; Sm'vius, hi Vi/v, Aen. iv. 450.) [J. Y.] 

INGhlNlTf, INGENU'ITAS.^ Freemen {U- 
hen) were cither ingenui or llberinii. Ingenin* are 
those free men who arc horn i\vi\ (Gains, i. 11.) 
Libertini are those who are inaiinmithul from h'gal 
shiveiy. 'fhoiigli frecdnien {libiTfiid) were not 
ingenui, the sons of lihi'rtini were ingenui. A 
Hliertiiius could not hy adoption become ingeiiuus, 
(Gell. V. 19.) If a ftmialn slave (uncil/tt,) was 
pregnant, and was manumitted before she gave 
birth to a child, such chihi was horn free, and 
therefore uas ingemiiis. Tu other cases, also, the 
law favoured the claim of free birth, and conse- 
quently’- of ingenuitas. (Paulas, Setit. l^evcpt. iii. 
24, and V. L he fiijemii eausd,) If a man’s iii- 
geiiuitas was a matter in dispute, there was a 
judicium ingemiltatis. (Tacit. Awz. xiii. 27 j 
Paulas, V. Ii. v. 1.) 

The words ingcnmis and libertinus are often 
opjinsod to one another ; and the title of freeman 
(//At), which would comprehend libertinus, is 
sometimes limited by the addition of iugonuua 
(liber ct ingeimuB, II or. Ar, P, 303), According 
to Cineius, in his work an Comitia, quoted by 
Festus (,v. V, PaMeios), those who, in his time, 
weri’ called ingenui, were originally called patricii, 
which k interpreted by Goetiling to mean that 
Gentiles w<'re originally called ingomii also: a 
inauifdst misunderstanding of the passage. If this 
passage has any emtain meaning, it is this: ori- 
ginally the name ingenuus did not exist, but th(‘ 
ivord' patricims was sidlicient to express a Ilomau 
citizmi by birth. This remark then refers to a 
time when there w'crc no Roman citizens except 
patrieii ; and the definition of ingenuus, if it had 
tlum^ been in use, would have been a suificient de- 
finition of a patricius. But the word ingenuus was 
introduced, in the sense hero stated, at a later time, 
and when it wm wanted for the purpose of indicat- 
ing a citizen by birth, merely as such. Thus, in 
the speech of Appius Claudius Crassus (Liv. vi. 
40), he contrasts with persons of patrician descent, 
Unus Quiritium quilibet, duobus mgenuis or- 
tus.” Further, the definition of Oentilis hy 
Scaovok (Gens, p. 567J, shows that a man might 
be ingenuus wd yet not gentilis# Ihr he might be 
the' son of a freodman j «d this is consistent with 
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Lhy (x, 8). If Cineius meant his proposition to 
be as comprehensive as the terms will allow us to 
take it, the proposition is this : — All (now) ingenin 
comprehend all (then) patncii ; which is iiiitrne. 

Under the empire, Ingenuitas, or the Jura In- 
genuitatis, might be acquired by the impericul 
favour ; that is, a person, not ingenuus by biith, 
was made so by the sovereign power. A freedman 
W’lio had obtained the Jus Amiulorum Aurcorura, 
was considered ingenuus ; but this did not inter- 
fere with the patronal rights. (Dig. 40. tit. 10. s. 
5 and fi.) ^ By the natalibiis restitutio the princeps 
gave to a libertinus the character of ingenuus ; a 
form of proceeding which involved the theory of 
the original freedom of all mankind, for the hber- 
tinus was restored, not to the state in which he 
had been born, but to his supposed original state of 
freedom. In tins case the patron lost his patronal 
rights by a necessary consequence, if the fiction 
were to have its full effect, (Dig. 40. tit. 11.) It 
seems that questions as to a man’s ingenuitas were 
common^at Rome ; which is not surprising, when 
wc consider that patronal rights were involved in 
riwm. [G. L.l 

INGRA'TUS. [Patiiontjs.] 

INJ UGilA. Injui’ia, in the general sense, is 
oppo.sed to JuH. Ill a .special sense injuria wa.s 
done by striking or heating a man either with the 
hand or with any thing ; by abusive words (erw- 
Ticium) ; by the proscriptio bononim, when the 
claimant knew that the alleged debtor was not 
really indebted to him, for the bononim proscriptio 
wa.s accompanied with iiifamia to the debtor (Cic. 
pro Quint fi, 15, 16‘) ; by libellous writings or 
verses ; by soliciting a mater familias or a prae- 
textatiis fiMPUBEaJ ; and by various other acts. 
A man might sustain injuria either in his own 
person, or in the person of those who were in his 
power or in maim. No injuria could be done to a 
slave, but certain acts done to a slave were an in- 
juria to his master, when the acts were such as 
appeared from their nature to be insulting to the 
master; as, for instance, if a man should flog 
another man’s slave, the master had a remedy 
against the wrong- doer, which was given him by 
the praetor’s formula. But in many other cases of 
a slave being maltreated, there was no regular 
formula by which the master could have a remedy, 
and it was not easy to obtain one from the praetor. 

The Twelve Tables had various provisions on 
the subject of Injuria. Libellous songs or verses 
were followed by capital punishment, that is, 
death, as it appears (Cic. kep, iv. 10, and the 
notes in Mai’s edition). In the case of a limb 
being mutilated the punishment was Talio (Festus, 
s. o. Talio), In the ease of a lirokon bone, the 
penalty was 300 asses if the injury was done to a 
rre,('mau, and 150 if it was done to a slave. In 
other cases the Tables fixed the penalty at 25 asses. 
(Oellius, xvi. 10, xx, 1 ; Dirksen, (lelemefyt,, See.) 

These penalties which were cousiderdd suflicient 
at the time when they were fixed, were afterwards 
considered to be insufficient ; and the injured per- 
son was allowed by the praetor to claim such 
damages os ho thought that he was entitled to, and 
the judex might give the full amount or less. But 
id the case of a very serious injmy (aimai if^rm), 
when the, praetor required security for the defend- 
ant’s appearance to be given In a particular sum, 
it was Usual to claim such sum as the damages in 
the plaiatifi' ’s deciamtion, and though the judex 
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%vas not bound to giro damages to that amount, lie ' 
seldom gave less. An injuria had the character 
of atrox, either from the act itsellj, or the place 
where it was done, as for instance, a theatre or 
forum, or from the condition of the person injured, 
as if he were a magistraUis, or if he were a senator 
and the wrong-doer were a person of low condition. 

A Lex Cornelia specially provided for cases of 
pnl-'atio, verberatio, and forcible entry into a man’s 
house {clomui). The jurists who commented on 
this lex defined the legal meaning of pulsatio, ver- 
beratio, and doiniis. (Dig. 47. tit. 10. s. 5.) 

The actions for Inj uria were gradually much ex- 
tended, and the praetor would, according to the 
circumstances of the case (causa co^mla), give a 
person an action in respect of any act or conduct 
of another, which tended, in the judgment of the 
praetor, to do him injury in reputation or to wound 
ins feelings. (Dig. 47. tit. 10. s, 15, 22, 23, 24, 
«Slc.) Alany cases of Injuria were subject to a 
special pimishmcnt (Dig. 47. tit. 11) as deportatio ; 
and this proceeding extra ordinem was often 
adopted instead of the civil action. Various imperial 
constitutions affixed the pimishmcnt of death to 
libellous writings (fanosi UbolU). [Libelll] 
Iiifaraia was a consequence of condemnation in 
an actio Iiijuriarmn [Infamia]. He who brought 
such an action per calumniam was liable to be 
punished extra ordinem. (Gaius, iii. 220 — 225 ; 
Ifoi. Sat i. 1. 80 ; Dig. 47. tit. 10 ; Cod. Theod. 
i.v. tit. 34 ; Cod. ix. tit. 3G ; Paulas, Sent Ileecp. 
V. tit, 4 ; licin. Das Crimmalrccht der Rdmci\ 
p. 35, &c.) [G. L.J ; 

INJUllIA'RUM ACTIO. [Injuria.] 
INOA (Ti^cDa), festivals celebrated in several 
parts of Greece, in honour of tlie ancient heroine 
Ino. At Megara she was honoured with an annual 
sacrifice, because the Meganans believed that her 
body had been cast by the waves upon their coast, 
and that it had been found and buried there by 
CIuso and Tauropolis. (Pans. i. 42. § 8.) Another 
festival of luo was celebrated at Kpidaiims Limcra, 
in Laconia. In the neighbourhood of this town 
there was a small but very deep lake, called the 
water of Ino, and at the festival of the heroine the 
people threw barley-cakes into the water. When 
the cakes sank it was considered a propitious sign, 
but when they swam on the surface it was an evil 
sign, (Paus. iii. 23. § 5.) An annual festival, 
with contests and sacrifices, in honour of Ino, was 
also held on the Corintiiian Isthmus, and was said 
to have been instituted by king Sisyphus. (Tzetzes, 
ad LycQphr.) [L. S.] 

INOFFICIO'SUM TESTAME^HTUJM. 

[Tmtambntum.] 

INf^UILPNUS. [Exsilitjm, p. dH^b.] 
INSA'NIA, INSA'NUS. [Cueator.] 
INSIGN E ((fyipehpy i7rl(r7]p,ot'^ rapcL 

cr7)pop\ a badge, an ensign, a mark of distinction. 
Thus the Bulla worn by a Roman boy was one 
of the insignia of his rank. (Cic. Verr. ih 58.) 
Five classes of insignia more especially deserve 
notice : — > 

I. Those belonging to officers of state or civil 
functionaries of all descriptions, such as the Faeces 
carried before the Consul at Rome, the laticlave 
and shoes worn by senators [Calceus j Clayus], 
the caqienium and the sword bestowe,d by the 
emperor upon the pracfcct of the practorium. 
(Lydus, dc Mug, ii. 3. 9,) The Roman Equites 
were distinguished by the oquus publicus,” the 
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golden ring, the angustus clavns [p. 204], and the 
seat provided for them in the thcatie and tlie circus. 
(C. G. Schwartz, Dtss, Selcctae^ pp. 84 — 1 01.) The 
insignia of the kings of Rome, viz. the trabea, the 
toga-praotexta, the crown of gold, the ivory sceptre 
the sella curulis, and the twelve lictors with fasces, 
all of which except the crown and sceptre wmro 
transferred to subsequent denominations of magis- 
strates, were copied from the usages of the Etrus- 
cans and other nations of early antiquity. (Flor. 
i, 5 ; Sallust, D. Cat 51; Virg. Aen, vii. 180, 6 T 2 , 

xi. 334 ; Lydus, de Mag, i. 7, 8 , 37.) 

II. Badges worn by soldiers. The centurions 
in the Roman army were known by the crests of 
their helmets [Galea], and the common men by 
their shields, each cohort having them painted in a 
manner peculiar to itself. (Veget. ii. 18 ; compare 
Cacs. Bell. Gall. vii. 45.) [Clipeus.J Among 
the Greeks the devices sculptured or painted upon 
shields (see woodcut, p. 298), both for the sake 
of ornament and as badges of distinction, em- 
ployed the fancy of poets and of artists of every 
description from the earliest times. Thus tlie 
seven heroes who fought against Thebes, all ex- 
cept Amphiaraus, had on their shields expressive 
figures and mottoes, differently described, however, 
by different authors. (Acschyl. Sept c. Theh, 383 
— 646; Eurip. 1125 — 1158; Apollodor. 

B^lj/. iii. G. § 1.) Alcibiades, agreeably to his 
general character, wore a shield richly decorated 
with ivoi*y and gold, and exhibiting a rcpresmita- 
tion of Cupid brandishing a thunderbolt. (Athen. 

xii, p. 534, e.) The first use of tliese emhleins on 
shields is altrihutcd to the Carians (Herod, i. 171) ; 
and the fictitious employment of them to deceive 
and mislead an enemy was among the stratagems 
of war. (Paus. iv.28. §3 ; Virg. Jen.ii 389 — 392.) 

in. Family badges. Among the indignities 
practised by the Emperor Caligula, it is related 
that he abolished the ancient insignia of the 
noblest families, viz. the torques, the cincimii, and 
the cognomen “ Magnus.” (Siicton. Ca/ig. 35.) 

IV. Signs placed on the front of buildings. A 
figure of Mercury was the common sign of a 
Gymnasium ; but Cicero had a statue of Minena 
to fulfil the same purpose. (Ad Alt i. 4.) Cities 
had their emblems as well as separate edifices ; 
and the officer of a city sometimes affixed the 
emblem to public documents as we 'do the seal of a 
municipal corporation. (Antigonus Caryst. 1 5.) 

V. The figure-heads of ships. The insigiie of a 
ship was an image placed on the prow, and j^iviiig 
Its name to the vessel. (Tacit. vl 34 ; Cai's, 
B. Cip. ii. G.) Paul sailed from Melite to Puteoli 
HI the Dioscuri, a vessel which traded between 
that city and Alexandria. (Acts, xxviii. *11.) 
Enschedd has drawm out a list of one hundred 
names of ships, wliich occur either in classical 
authors or in ancient inscriptions. (Dlss. de Tut 
et Insigtnbus Mavluin, reprinted in Rnhiiken, 
Opuse. pp. 257— 305.) The names were those of 
gods and heroes, together with their attributes, 
such as the helmet of Minerva, painted on the 
prow of the ship which conveyed Ovid to Pontus 
(a ptela easside nomen. liobel^ 7'mL i. 9 , 2) ; of 
virtues and affections, as Hope, Concord, Victory ; 
of countries, cities, and rivers, as the Po, the Min* 
cius (Virg. Aen, x. 20G), the Delia, the Syracuse, 
the Alexandria (Athen. v. 43) 5 and of men, 
women, and animals, as the hoar’s head, which 
distinguished the vessels of Samos (Herod, iii 59 > 
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Chocrilus, p, 155, ed. Naeke ; Hesych. $. u. 5a- 
fxiafchs TpSiros : East, m Horn. Od. xiii. p. 5'25), 
tlie swan, the tiger (Virg. Aen, x. 16’6'), the 
hull (wpoTo/xV Taupou, Scliol. in ApolL Rhod. 
ii. IGO). Plutarch mentions a Lycian vessel with 
the sign of the lion on its prow, and that of 
the serpent on its poop, manifestly intended to 
express the form of the cliimaera. {De MuJ. 
Virl, p. 441, cd. Steph.) After an engagement at 
sea, the insigne of a conquered vessel, as well as 
its aplustre, was often taken from it and suspended 
in some temple as an oiFcring to the god. (Plut. 
Themiiii. p. 217.) Figure-heads were prohalily used 
from the first origin of navigation. On the war- 
galleys of the Phoenicians, who called them, as 
ilorudotus says (hi. 37), vraraiKoi, i. e. ‘‘ carved 
imag' s,"” they had sometimes a very grotesque 
appearance. 

Besides the badge which distinguished each 
individual ship, and which was either an engraved 
and painted wooden image forming part of the 
prow, or a figure often accompanied by a name 
and ])aintcd on both the bows of the vessel, other 
insignia, which could be elevated or lowered at 
pleasure, were requisite in naval (mgageraents. 
'Ehese were probably flags or standards, fixed to 
the aplustre or to the top of the mast, and serving 
to mark all those vessels which belonged to the 
same fleet or to tlie same nation. Such were the 
Attic ” and “ the Persic signals” (rh ’AT'n/cbv cri]- 
fMelov, Folyaen. iii. 11. § 11, viii. 53. § 1 ; Becker, 
('/mrikle,% vol. li. p. GlI-). A purple sail indicated 
tlu‘ admiraPs ship among tlie Romans, and Hags of 
different colours wore used in the licet of Alexander 
the Onnt. (Phn. II N. xix. 5.) [J. Y.] 

PNSTITA (TrepiTrdStov), a flounce ; a fillet. 
The Roman matrons sometimes w’ore a broad fillet 
with ample folds, sewed to the bottom of the tunic 
ami r(‘aching to the instep. The use of it indi- 
catt‘d a superior rcga,rd to decency and propriety of 
maimers. (Hor. Sat. i. 2. 2.0 ; Ovid, Amai. i. 
32.) It niu.st have resembled a modern flounce. 
By the addition of gold and jewellery it took the 
form of the more splendid and expensive Cycla.s. 

When this term denoted a fillet, which was 
used by itself, as in the decoration of a Thybsus 
(Slat, TJmh, vii. (>54), it was cijui valent to Vitta 
or Famcl\. [TcjNmA.l [J. Y.j 

I'NSTITOR.. [iNSTFroiitA Actio.] 

INSTlTOatlA ACTIO. This actio was al- 
lowed against a man who had appointed cither 
his mil or a slave, and either Ids own or another 
man’s slave, or a free person, to manage a taberna 
or any other Imsiness for him. The contracts with 
sucli manager, in respect of the taberna or other 
business, were considered to he contracts with the 
princijial. The formula was called Institoria, be- 
(‘.'luse he who was appointed to manage a taberna 
was called an Institor. And the institor, it is said, 
was so called, ‘‘‘ quod negotio gerendo instet sivc 
insLsta.i” If several persons tqipoiiited an institor, 
any one of them might be sued for the whole 
ainmmt for which the persons were lialile on the 
contract of their institor j and if one jiaid the d(‘~ 
maud, he had hia redress over against the others 
by a Bocietatis judicium or comrmuii dividimdo. A 
groat thud of Imsiness was done through tint medium 
ofinatitores, and the Romaus thus carri<*d on various 
lucrative occupations in the naim' of their slaves, 
which they could not or would not have carried mi 
peraoually, Insfcitores arc coupled with Nautao by 
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Horace (Rtp. xvii.20), and with tlie Magister Navis 
(Carm. id, 6. 30). (Gaius, iv. 71 ; Instifc. iv. 
tit. 7 ; Dig. 14. tit. 3.) [G. L.] 

INSTXTDTIO'NES. It was the object of 
Justinian to comprise in his Code and Digest or 
Pandect, a complete body of law. But these works 
were not adapted to elementary instruction, and 
the writings of the ancient jurists were no longer 
allowed to have any authority, except so far as 
they had been incorporated in the Digest It was, 
therefore, necessary to prepare an elementary trea- 
tise, for which purpose Justinian appointed a com- 
mission, consisting of Tribonianus, Theophiius, and 
Dorotheus. The commission was instructed to com- 
pose an institutional work which should contain the 
elements of the law (legmn cnnabulu)^ and should 
not be encumbered witli useless matter (Rrooem. 
Inst). Accordingly, they produced a treatise, 
under tlie title of Institutiones, or Elemcnta {iJe 
Juris docendi Ration^., which was based on farmer 
elementary works of the same name and of a simi- 
lar character, but chiefly on the Coiumentarii of 
Caius or Gains, his Res Quotidumac, and various 
other Coimnentarii. The Institutiones were pub- 
lished with tlie imperial sanction, at the close of 
the year a. n. 5.33, at the same time as the 

The Institutiones consist of four books, wliich are 
divided into titles. They treat only of Privatum 
Jus ; but there is a title on Judicia Publica at the 
end of the fourth hook. The juclicia publica are not 
treated of by Gaius in his Cammentories. Ilein- 
cccius, in hi.s Antiqiiitatum Roinaiiarum Jurispru- 
dentiam illustrantimn Syntagma, has followed the 
order of the Xubtitutioiies. Theophiius, generally 
considered to be one of the compilers of the 1 nstitu- 
tiones, vvrotc a Greek paraphrase upon them, wliich 
is still extant, and is occasionally useful. The host 
edition of the paraphrase of Theophiius is that of 
\Y. 0. Reitz, Haag, 1751, 2 vols. 4 to. There ai'e 
numerous editions of the Latin text of the lustitu- 
tiones. The oditio princeps is that of Mainz, 146’3, 
fol. ; that of Klenze and Boecldng, Berlin, 1321), 
4 to, contains both the Institutiones and the Com*- 
mentarii of Gains ; the most recent edition is that 
of Schrader, Berlin, 1332 and 183G. 

Tin re were various iustiUitional works written 
by the Roman jurists. Callistratus, who lived 
under Septimi us Severusand Antoninus Carucalla, 
wTotc three hooks of Institutiones. Aelius Mar- 
cianns wrote sixteen books of Institutiones undi'r 
Antoninus Garacalla. Fiorentiims, who lived under 
Alexander Severus, wrote twelve books of lustitu- 
tiones, from whieli there are forty-two excerpts in 
the Digest. Paulas also wrote two boolns of iuuti- 
tutiones. There still remaiu fragments of the 
Institutiones of Ulpian, whicli appear to have con- 
sisted of two books. But the first treatiho of tiii.s 
kind that wo know of -was the Institutiones of 
Gaius in four books. Tiiey were formerly only 
known from a few exempts in the Digest, from the 
Kpiiome confiiined in the Bmviariuin, from the 
Collatio, and a few (piotatums in the Commeutary 
of Boethius on the 'I’opicaof (ficero, and in Priwdan. 

The MS. of Gaius was diseoveml In the libmry 
of the Chapter of Yeronn, by Niebuhr, in J3DL 
It was first copied by (ioescheri and Bothman- 
ilollweg, ?md an edition was ]mhlished by Cioc- 
aclum ill 1320. The deciphering of the MB. wag 
a work of great labour, as it h a palimpsest, the 
writing on wliich has hmi washed out, and in 
gome places erased with a kalfe^ iu order to adapt 
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tlic parcliment for tlie purposes of tlio transcriber. 
The parcliniciit, after Ijciiig tlius treated, was used 
for transcribing upon it some works of Jeiome, 
eliiefly lus epistles. The old writing was so ob- 
scure that it could only be seen by applying to it 
an infusion of gall-nuts. A fresh examination of 
the MS. was made by Bliiine, but with little ad- 
ditional profit, owing to the condition of the manu- 
script. A second edition of Gains was published 
by Goeschen in 1824, with yal liable notes, and an 
Index Siglanim used in the MS. The preface to 
the first edition contains the complete demonstra- 
tion that the MS. of Veiona is the genuine Com- 
meiitarii of Gains, though the MS. itself has no 
title. All improved edition of Goesclien’s by Lach- 
luami appeared in 1842. 

It appears from the Institntiones that Gains 
wrote that work under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius, 

Many passages in the Fragments of Ulpian are 
the same ns passages in Gains, which may be ex- 
plained by assuming that both these writers copied 
Kiich parts from the same original. Though the 
Institntiones of Justinian wore mainly based on 
those, of Gains the compilers of the lustitutiones of 
Jiustmian sometimes followed other works ; thus 
the passage in the Institutes (ii. tit. 17. § 2, “si 
cpiis priori ”) is from the fourth book of Marcianus’ 
Institutes (Dig. 8G. tit. 1 . s. 20) ; and, in some in- 
stances, the Institntiones of Justinian are more 
clear and explicit than those of Gaius. An in- 
stance of this occurs in Gains (iii. 109) and the 
Institntiones of Justinian (lii. tit. 19. s. 10). 

Gaius belonged to the scliool of the Sahiniani 
[JuRiscoNSULTi]. The Jurists whom ho cites in 
the Tnstituiioncs, are Cassius, Fufidius, Javolenus, 
Jullanus, Labco, Maximus, Q. Mucins, Ofilius, 
Proculiis, Sahimis, Sorvius, Servius Snip ici us, Sex- 
tus, 'j’libero. 

The arrangement of the Institutes of Justinian 
is the same ns that of the work of Gaius ; what 
over diftercnce there is between them in this re- 
spect, is solely owing to the changes in the Roman 
law, which had been made between the time of Gaius 
and that of Justinian. There has heen considerable 
di {'Terence of opinion as to the nature of tlie ar- 
rangement of Gaius ; and it is obvious that most 
persons have misunderstood it. According to Gaius : 
“ omne jus (pio utimur vtd ad personas pertinct, 
vel ad res, vcl ad actioncs ” (i. 8). It is generally 
supposed that the division (the first book) which 
treats of Persons comprehends the status or con- 
dition of persons as the siifijects of rights ; others 
affirm that it treats of legal capacity, or of the 
three conditions which correspond to the threefold 
capitis deminutio. But the first book of Gaius 
which treats of Persons contains both matter which 
has nothing to do with legal capacity, and it does 
not contain all that relates to legal capacity, for it 
does not treat of one of three chief divisions which 
relate to legal capacity, that of Gives, Latini, Pere- 
grini. It treats in fact only of Marriage, Patria 
i^otestas, Mauiis, Slavery, Patronatus with respect 
to the different classes of freed men, Mancipium 
and Tutela, Accordingly, this part of the work 
treats only of persons so far as they belong to 
Familia, in the widest and Roman acceptation of 
that term. The part which treats of res com- 
pre-hends the Law of ownership, <&c. and Law of 
Dbligationes, which two divisions occupy the se. 
cond and third books. The fourth book treats of 
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Actioncs, wliich is tlie third of the three divisions 
of Gams. The division of Gams is faulty in several 
respects ; hut this does not detract from the merit 
of the work, which is perspicuous and ahoimds in 
valuahlo matter. This view of tlie nature of the 
division of Gaius is from Savigny. (System^ &c., 
\ol.i. p.H93, &c.) [G. L 1 

INSTITUTO^RIA ACTIO. [Intercessio.] 
I'NSULA. [Domes, p. 430, a.] 
I'NTEGRUM RESTITUTIO, IN. [Re- 
stitutio.] 

INTE'NTIO. [Actio.] 

INTERCE'SSTO. It is a case of Intercessio 
when a man takes upon himself the debt of another 
by virtue of some dealing with the creditor. This 
may be in either of the following ways : he who 
intercedes may take npon himself the del it of 
another, and may become debtor in place of that 
other : or the intercedent may become debtor while 
the debtor still continues debtor. (Vangerow, 
Pamleldcii^ &c. vol. iii. p. 133, &c,) 

To the first class belong (1) the case of a man 
undertaking an already existing obligatio, so as to 
exclude the existing debtor ; (2.) And the case of a 
man taking an obligatio on himself, which does 
not already exist in the person of another, but which 
without such intervention would exist. 

To the second class belong (1), the case when 
the creditor may consider either the original dclitor 
or the mtcrcedent as his principal debtor, or when, 
m other words, the intercedent is correiis debendi 
(Inst. iii. tit, 10, De duobus rois stipulaiidi et 
promittendi) ; (2) When the creditor can consider 
the intercedent only as liable to paj^ when the 
principal debtor does not pay, or when in other 
words, the intercedent is a fidejussor. (Inst. in. 
tit. 20, do Fidejiissorihus.) 

The \iews of Puchta as to the Intercessio are 
contained in his hisUMionen, vol. iii. p. 48, &c.) 

In the Institutes of Gaius, a distinction is made 
hetweensponsores andficlcpromissoresjon one side; 
and fidejussores on the other. With respect to one 
another, sponsores were consponsorcs. (Cic. ad Ait 
xii. 17.) In the Institutes of Justinian, the dis- 
tinction between sponsores and fidejussores does not 
exist. 

Sponsores and fidepromissores could only liecome 
parties to an obligatio verborum, tbough in some 
cases they might be bound, when their principal 
{qui promiscril) was not, as in the case of a pii})illus 
who promised without the auctoritas of his tutor, 
or of a man who promised something after his 
death. A fidejussor might become a party to all 
obligations, whether contracted re, verbis, littcris, or 
consensu. In the case of a sponsor tlie intorrogatio 
was, Idem dari spondcs ? in tho case of a fidepro- 
missor, it was. Idem fidepromittis ? in the case of 
a fidejussor, it was, Idem fide tua esse jubes ? The 
object of having a sponsor, fidispromiasor, or fide- 
jussor, was greater security to the stipulator. On 
j the other hand, the stipulator had an adstipnlator 
only when tlio promise was to pay something after 
the stipulator’s death, for if there was no aclstipu- 
lator the stipulatio was imitilis or void. (Gains, 
iii, 100, 117.) The adstipulator was the proper 
party to sue after tho stipulator’s death, and he could 
be compelled by a mandati judicium to pay to the 
heres whatever he recovered. 

The heres of a sponsor and fidepromissor was 
not bound, unless the fidepromissor ’were a pere- 
grinua, whose state had a different law on tho 
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matter ; ]jut tlie lieres of a fidcjassor was bound. 
Bj the Lex Furia, a sponsor and fidepromissor 
were free from all liability after two years, winch 
appears to mean two years after the obligation, had 
become a present demand ; but the Lex Furia only 
applied to Italy. All of them who were alive at 
the time when the money became due could be 
sued, but each only for his share {siw/uli virtles 
partes). Fidejussores were never released from their 
obligation by length of time, and each was liable 
for the whole sum (sinffuU hi solidicm ohligantur) ; 
but by a rescript (eplsiola) of Hadrian, the creditor 
was req^uired to sue the solvent fidejussores sepa- 
rately, each according to liis proportion. If any 
one of them vvas not solvent, his share became a 
burden to the rest. ' 

A Lex Apuleia, which was passed before the 
Lex Furia, gave one of several sponsores or hde- 
piomissorcs, who had paid more than his share, an 
action against the rest for contribution. Befoie 
the passing of tliis Lex Apiileia, any one sponsor or 
fidcpi'omissor might he sued for the whole amount ; 
but this lex was obviously rendered useless by the 
sul)se([iient Lex Furia, at least in Italy, to which 
country alone, as already observed, the Lex Furia 
applied, while the Lex Apuleia extended to places 
out of Italy ; yet not to fidejussores. 

A fidejussor, who had been compelled to pay i 
iho whole amount, liad no redress if his principal 
was insolvent ; though, as already observed, he 
could by the rescript of Hadrian compel the credi- 
tor to limit his demand against him to his share. 

A creditor was obliged forniall}’' to declare his 
acceptance of the sponsores or hdeproraissores who 
were offered to him, and also to declare what was 
the object as to which they were security ; if lie 
did not comply with this legal requisition, the 
sponsores and fidepromissores might, within thirty 
dap (it is not said what thirty daj’-s, but probably 
thirty days from the time of the sureties being 
offered), demand a praejuclicium (pmejtahcium pos^ 
ittlare)., and if they proved that the creditor had 
not complied with the requisitions of the law, they 
were released. (Gains, iii, 123.) 

A Lex Cornelia limited the amount for which 
any person could be a security for the same person' 
to the same person within the same year, hut with 
some exceptions, one of which was a security 
‘^dotis nomine.’” No person could be bound in a 
greater amount than his principal, but he might be > 
bound in less ; and every surety could recover on 
a mandati judicium from his principal whatever he 
had been compelled to pay on his account. By a 
Lex Pablilia sponsores had a special action in 
duplum, which was called an actio depensi. 

There is a passage in the Epitome of Gains in 
the Breviarinm (ii. 0. § 2), which is not taken 
from Gains : it is to this effect The creditor may 
sue either the debtor or his fidejussor ; but after he 
has chosen to sue one of them, he cannot sue the 
other. —Cicero appears to allude to the same doc- 
trine {ml Att xvi. 15) in a passage which is some- 
what obscure, and is variously explained. The 
subject of the sponsio often occurs in Cicero's 
letters ; and in one case he was called upon in re- 
spect of a sponsio alleged to have boon given by 
him twenty -five years before (ad AiL xii. 17), 
Cicero uses the expression appellaro to express 
calling on a surety to pay (ud Ail i. 8). 

(Gains, iii. 115—127 j Inst, iii. tit. 20 * Big, 44. 
tit. 7 j 40. tit. 1.) 
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j 'VV'omcn generally were iiieapaciLated from doing 
many acts on account of the weakness of the sex. 

I It was a general rule tliat an}' perbon might ui- 
tercedere,” who was competent to contract and to 
! dispose of his property ; but miiiores xxv and wo- 
men had only a limited capacity in respect of tlicnr 
contracts and tlie disposition of their estates. In 
the early part of the reign of Augustus and in that 
of Claudius, it was declared by the Edict tluit wo- 
men should not “ intercedere ” for their husliaiids. 
Subsequently the Senatusconsultum Velleianiim 
[Senatusconsultum VELLEiAKUjr] absolutely 
prohibited all Intercessio by women ; and the 
Novella 334. c. 8, had for its special object to make 
null all Intercessio of a wife for her husband. A 
woman who was sued in respect of her Intercessio, 
or her heres, might plead tlie Senatusconsultum, 
and she might recover anything that she had paid 
in respect of her Intercessio. The Senatuscorisnltum, 
though it made null the intercessio of a woman, 
protected the creditor so far as to rehtore to him a 
former right of action against his delitor and fide- 
jnssores: this action was called Restitutoria or 
ilescissoria. In the case of a new contract, to 
which the woman was a party, the Intercessio was 
null by the Seikitusconsnltum, and the creditor had 
tlie same action against tlie person for whom tlie 
woman “ intorcossit,” as he would have had 
against the woman : this action, inasmuch as the 
contract had no reference to a fornuu* right, but to 
a right arising out of the contract, was Institutoria. 
In certain cases, a woman was permitted to re- 
nounce the benefit of the Smuitusconsultum ; and 
there was a considmuble number of exceptitms to 
the rule that a woman could plead tlie s(‘uatus- 
consultum. 

(Dig. 1C. tit. 1. ad S.ClVeUekmfm ; Panlus, 
ii. tit. 3 1 J Vangerow, I\mdiikivn^ &c. iii. 
p.149.) [G.L.J 

INTERCE'SSIO was the interference of a wa- 
gistratus to whom an appeal [Apin-mATiu] was 
made. The object of the Intercessio was to put a. 
stop to proceedings, on the ground of informality 
or other sufficient cause. Any magistratus uilgfit 
‘‘ intercedere,” who was of equal rank with or of 
rank superior to the magistratus from or against 
whom the appellatio was. Cases occur iu which 
one of the luaetors interposed (hiterecssU) against 
the proceedings of his colleague. (Cic. hi rer/\ 
i. 4(>.) 

The Intercessio is most frequently spoken of with 
reference to the Tribunes who originally had not 
jurisdictio, but used the Intercessio for tlie piirpoHo 
of preventing wrong which was oiYored to a pi'r.son 
in their presence (Gell. xui. 12). The Iiilem'Shio 
of the Tribunes of the Plebs, was Anxilium (Liv, 
vi. 38; Cic. Tiro Qiuidio^ 7,20) ; am! it might be 
exercised either in jure or in judicio. 'Fhe trilmuo 
qui intercessit wnld prevent a judicium from being 
instituted. That there could b<; an luteree.s.dm 
after tho Litis Conte.statio appears from Cicero 
(pw TuUlo.i 38). The tribum's could also uho 
tlie Jutcrccssio to prevent execution of a juduuhd 
sontence. (Liv. vi, 27.) T. Gracchus intericretl 
(^mUinvssU) against the praetor Termititis, who was 
going to order execution, in the case of L, Scipio 
who was condemned for pecuhttkm (Liv, xxxviii. 
80 ; Ooll vil. 1,0), and he prevented Hidplo being 
sent to prison, 'but he did not inteihero to preveiit 
cxeeutiun being had on his property, A single 
tribimo could eirect this, ami against tlie o|dnk>ii of 
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his colleagues, wliicli was the case in the matter of 
L. Scipio. [Tribtjni.] 

The term Intercessio and the vcrh intcrccdo 
also applied to the tnbiinitiaii opposition to a roga- 
tio. (Liv. vi. 35 ; Cic. de Orat. ii. 47.) [G. L.J 

INTERCTSI DIES. [Dies] 

INTERCOLU'MNIA. [TEMPLuar ] 

INTERDFCTIO AQUAE ET IGNIS. [Ex- 
siLiUM, p. 516, b.] 

JNTEEDICTUM. “ In certain cases (ceHis 
ew causis) tlio praetor or proconsul, in the first in- 
stance {prhicipahte)')^ exercises his authority for 
the termination of disputes. This he chiefly does 
when the dispute is about Possession or Quasi- 
possession ; and tlie exercise of his authority con- 
sists in ordering something to he done, or forbidding 
something to be done. The formulae and the 
terms, which he uses on such occasions, are called 
either Interdicta or Decreta. They are called De- 
creta when he orders something to be done, as 
when he orders something to he produced {esrhiberi) 
or to be restored : they are called Interdicta when 
he forbids something to be done, as when he orders 
that force shall not be used against a person who 
is in possession rightfully {sme vUio)^ or that no- 
thing shall be done on a jncce of sacred ground. 
Accordingly all Interdicta are cither Eestitutoria, or 
Exhibitoria, orProhibitoria.” (Gaius, iv. 1,36, llO.) 

This passage contains the essential distinction 
between an Actio and an Iiiterdictum, so far as 
the praetor or proconsul is concerned. In the case 
of ail Actio, the praetor pronounces no decree, but 
he gives a Jude.x, whose business it is to investi- 
gate the matter in disjuite, and to pronounce a 
sontenco consistently with the formula, which is 
his authority for acting. In the case of an Actio, 
therefore, the praetor neither orders nor forbids a 
tiling to be done, hut he says Judicium dabo. In 
the case of an Interdict, the praetor makes an 
order that something shall be done or shall not bo 
done, and his words are accordingly words of com- 
mand : Restituas, E.xhibeas, Vim fieri veto. Tin's 
iinmedktte interposition of the praetor is appropri- 
ately expressed by the word principal iter,” the 
full elfeet of which is more easily seen by its juxta- 
position with the other words of the passage, 
than by any attempt to find an ocpuivaleut English 
expresssion, 

Bavigny oliscrres that it may be objected to this 
exposition, that in one of the most important In- 
terdicts, that De Vi, the formula is, Judicium dabo. 
(Dig. 43. tit. 10, s. 1.) But, as be observes, the 
old genuine formula was, Restituas (Cic. yij'o 
Cmcin, 8, 30) ; and the “ Judicium dabo ” must 
have been introduced when the formulae of the 
two old Interdicts* {De Vi AmeUa and De Vi 
Qmikiiam) were blended together, and at a time 
when the distinctions between the old fonnulac ; 
had become a matter of indifieronce. 

The mode of proceeding as to tlie Interdict was 
as follows : •— I'he party aggrieved stated his case 
to the praetor, %vhich was the foundation of his de- 
mand of an Interdict, and \?as therefore analogous 
to the Postulatio actionis, If the praetor saw 
sufficient reason, he might grant the Interdict, 
which was often nothing more than the words of 
the Edict addressed to the litigant parties ; and iii 
doing so, he used his “ aiictoritas finiendis contro- 
vereiis ” in the first instance, or immediately, and 
without the intervention of a judex {prindpaliter), 
and also certis ex causis,” tliat is, in cases already 
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provided for by the Edict. If the defendant either 
admitted the plaintilF’s case before the interdict 
was granted, and complied with its terms, or sub- 
mitted to the interdict after it was granted, the 
dispute was of course at an end. This is not 
stated hy Gams, but follows of necessity from the 
nature of the case ; and when he goes on to say 
that when the praetor has ordered any thing to 
be done or forbidden anything to be done, the 
matter is not then ended, but tlio parties go before 
a judex or recuperatores,” he means that this fur- 
tlicr proceeding takes place, if the praetor’s Inter- 
dict does not settle the matter. The whole foini 
of proceeding is not clearly stated by some modern 
writers, but the following is consistent with Gains. 

The complainant either obtained the Interdict 
or he did not, which would depend on the case 
that he made out before the praetor. If he failed, 
of course the litigation was at end ; 'and if he ob- 
tained the interdict, and the defendant complied 
with its terms, the matter in this case also was at 
an end. If the defendant simply did not obey the 
terms of the Interdict, it would be necessary for 
the complainant again to apply to the praetor, in 
order that this fact might he ascertained, and that 
the plaintiff might give full satisfaction. If the 
defendant was dissatisfied with the Interdict, he 
might also apply to the praetor for an investigation 
into the facts of the case : his allegation might bo 
that there was originally no giouiid for the Interdict. 
He might also apply to the praetor on the ground 
that he had satisfied the terms of the Interdict, 
though the plaintiff was not satisfied, or on the 
ground that he was unable to do more than he had 
done. In all these cases, when the praetor’s order 
did not terminate the dispute, lie directed an in- 
quiry by certain formulae, which were the instruc- 
tion of the judex, recuperatores, or arbiter. Ac- 
cordingly, the process of the Interdict belonged 
to the ordo judieiorum privatonim, but the judi- 
cium -was constituted by the peculiar process of 
tlio Interdict. The inquhy would be, Whether 
anything had been done contrary to the Praetor’s 
Edict ^ ; or, Whether that had been done, which 
he had ordered to be done : the former inquiry 
would be made iii the case of a Prohibitory Inter- 
dict ; and the latter in the case of an Exhibitory 
or Restitutory Interdict. 

In the ca®ii of Interdicta Prohibitoria there was 
always a sponsio ; that is, the parties were I'e- 
qiiired to deposit or give security for a sum of 
money, the loss of which was in the nature of a 
penalty {poena) to the party who failed before the 
judex: this sponsio was probably required by the 
praetor. In the case of Interdicts Restitutoria 
and Prohibitoria, the proceeding was sometimes 
per sponsioncm, and therefore before a judex or re- 
ciiperatores, and sometimes, without any sponsio, 
per formulam arbitrariam, that is, before an arbiter. 
In the case of these two latter Interdicts, it seems 
to have depended on the party who claimed the 
inquiry whether there should be a sponsio or not : 
i if such party made a sponsio, that is, proffered to 
pay a sum of money, if he did not nuidie out his 

* “ Edict” is the word used by Gains, but he 
means Interdict. He uses Edict, because the In- 
terdict would only be granted in such cases as 
were provided for by the Edict {cerlis m musis)^ 
and thus an Interdict was only an application of 
the Edict to a particular case* 
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case, tlie opposite party was required to make one 
also. In the case of Caecina (Cic. pro Caccm. 8) 
a sponsio had been made : Cicero saj^s, addressing 
the rccupcratores, “ sponsio facta est : hac de spon- 
sioiic Yobis judicaiiduin est.” In fact, when the 
matter came before a judex or arbiter, the form of 
proceeding was similar to the ordinary judicium. 

The chief division of Interdicts has been stated. 
The various purposes to which they were appli- 
cable appear from the titles ; as, Interdictum de 
Aqua, de Arhorihus caedciidis, de Liberis exhi- 
bcndis, de Rivis, de Superficiebus, &c. 

Another division of Interdicts was into those for 
the purpose of acquiring Possession, retaining pos- 
session, or recovering possession. (Gains, iv. 144.) 

The Interdictum adipisceudae possessionis was 
given to him to whom the Bonorum possessio 
[Bonorum Possessio] was given, audit is referred 
to by the initial words Quorum honoiuin. (Dig. 
43. tit. 2. s. 1.) Its operation was to compel a 
person, who had possession of the property of 
which the Bonoium possessio was granted to an- 
other, to give it up to such person, whether the 
person in possession of such property possessed it 
pro herede or pro possessore. The Bonorum Em tor 
[Bonorum Emtio] was also entitled to this In- 
tei-dict, which was somutiiiios called Possossorium. 
It was also granted to him who bought goods at 
public auction, and in such case was called Secto- 
ruim, the name Scctores ” being applied to per- 
sons who bought property in such maimer. (Cic. 
pro Rosg. Am. 3G.) 

The Interdictum Salvianum was granted to the 
owner of land, and enabled him to take possession 
of the goods of the colonus, who had agreed that 
his goods should be a security for his rent. (Dig. 
43. tit. 3.) 

This Interdict was not strictly a Possessorial 
Interdict, as Savig ny has shown (JJas liecht des 
BesUzes, p. 410 ; Ibichta, lusUtuiionen^ &c. ii. 
§ 225.) It did not, like tlio two other Interdicts, 
presuppose a lawful possession, that is, a Jus pos- 
sessionis acquired by the fact of a rightful posses- 
sion ; the complainant neither alleged an actual 
possession nor a farmer possession. 

The Interdictum retinendue possessionis could 
only be granted to a person who had a rigfilful 
possessio, and he was iiititled to it in respect of 
damages sustained by being disturbed in his po.s- 
session, in respect of anticipated disturbance in Ins 
possession, and in the case of a dispute as to owner- 
shi]> in which the matter of possession was first to 
be inquired into. Its effect in the last case would 
be, as Gains states, to determine which of two 
litigant parties should possess, and be the defend- 
ant, and which should be the claimant, and have 
the burden of proof. There were two Interdicts 
of this class named respectively Uti I^ossidotis and 
G-trubi, from the initial words of the Edict. The 
Interdictum Uti Possidetis applied to land or 
houses, and the other to moveables. The Uti 
Possidetis protected the person who at the time of 
obtaining the Interdict was in actual possession, 
provided he had not obtained the possession against 
the other party {udvermrim) vi, clam, or prccario, 
which were the three vitia possessionis. (Pestus, 
s. V. I^ossGssio ; Gains, iv. 100.) In the case of the 
Interdictum ITtrubi, the possession of tho movable 
thing was by the Interdict declared to belong to 
him who had possessed the thing against the other 
party during the greater part of that year, nee vi 
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ncc clam ncc prccario.” There were some peculi- 
arities as to possessio of moveable things. (Gains, 

iv. 151.) 

The Interdictum recuperanclae possessionis might 
be claimed by him who had been forcibly ejecU'd 
(vi dejectus) (vom his possession of an immo\ablo 
thing, and its effect was to compel the wrong- 
"doer to restore the possession, and to make good all 
damage. The initial words of the Interdict were. 
Unde tu ilium vi dejecisti ; and the words of com- 
mand were, Eo restituas. (Cic. pro Caeciu. 30, 
pro Tull. 4, 29, 44; Gaius, iv. 154 ; Dig. 43. 
tit. 16. s. L) There were two cases of Vis: one of 
Vis simply, to which the ordinary Interdict applied, 
wliich Cicero calls Quotidiaiiimi ; the otlier of Vis 
Arinata, whi,.h had been obtained by Caecina 
against Aebutiiis. The plaintiff had to prove tliat 
he was in possession of the pieniises, and had been 
ejected by the defendant or his agents (fumilia nr 
proc 2 iratot\ Cic pro Tull. 29 ) It the matter came 
before a judex the defendant might allege that he 
had comjdied with the JiiLerdict, “ re.stituis&e,” 
though he had not done so in fact ; but this uas 
the lonn of the sponsio, and the defendant would 
succeed before the judex if he could show that he 
was not liound to restore the plaintiff to his pos- 
session. (Pro OiiGvln. 8, 32.) 

I’lie defendant might put in an r.nswer (arevy^rio) 
to the plaintiff’s claim for restitution: he might 
show that the plaintiff’s pos.si*ssion commenced 
either vi, clam, or jirecario with respect to the 
defendant (pro i'amn. 32, pro TiilL 44) ; but 
this exceptio was not allowed in the ease of vis 
armata. (Pro Caeciu, 8, 32.) Tim (bffendant 
migdit also plead thataj'ear had elapsed since the 
violence coiiqilained of, and this was giuuTully a 
good j)lea ; for the Interdict contained the words 
‘Uu bac anno.” But if the (lefendant was still in 
p().ss<‘&sion after the year, he could not make this 
plea ; nor could he avail iu'nisidf of it in a case of 
Vis Arrnata. (Cic. ad Pum. xv. 16.) 

A clandestina posseasio is a posscKslo in wliich 
the possessor takf‘s a tiling (which imust of course 
bo a movalde thing) secretly (/urHre) and without 
the knowledge of the person whose advtu’sc claim 
to the ]:KKS.session he fears. Such a po.sHossia, when 
it was a disturhanco of a rightful ponsessio, gave 
the rightful possessor a title to have the Interdict 
de clandestina pos.sessione for the recovery of bia 
possession. All traces of this intiTdict are nearly 
lost ; hut its existence seems probable, and it mnst 
have had some rcBemhlance to the Inlerdictiim da 
vi. The exceptio eland cHtinao possesaitmis was 
quite a different thing, inaHimich as a clandestina 
possessio did not necessarily suppose the lawful 
posscjision of another jiarty. 

The Interdictum de Brccaria po.sse&sione or do 
Prccario applied to a case of Ihvcurium. It is Fre* 
carium when a man permits another to <‘xerci»c 
ownersliip over his property, but retains the right 
of demanding the property back when he pleases. 

: It is called Precarium because the person who 
received such pemiission ugunlly obtained it by 
request (prece) ; though request was ,not neces- 
sary to constitute Precarium, for it might arise 
by tacit permission. (Paul us, S, M, t. tit. 6. s. 
11.) ^Tho person who ifeceived the datimtion of 
the thing, obtained at the same time a kga! pos«s- 
^sion, tiidess provision to the conttwj was made by 
'agreement. In either case the permission could at 
any time be ' recalled^ apd the possessio, which in 
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its origin was jiista, became injusta, vitiosa, as 
80011 as restitution was refused. Restitution could 
be claimed by the Interdictum de Precaiio, pre- 
cisely as in the case of Vis ; and the sole founda 
tion of the right to this Interdict was a vitiosa 
possessio, as just explained. The Prccariuin was 
never viewed as a matter of contract. The Inter- 
dictum de precario originally applied to land only, 
hut it was subsequently extended to movable 
things. The obligation imposed by the Edict was 
to restore the thing, but not its value, in case it 
was lost, unless dolus or lata culpa could be proved 
against the defendant. But from the time that 
tile demand is made against the defendant, he is 
tn mora^ and, as in the case of the other Interdicts, 
lie IS answerable for all culpa, and for the fruits or 
profits of the thing ; and generally, he is bound to 
place the plaintiff in the condition in which he 
would have been, if there had been no refusal. 
No exceptions were allowed in the case of a Pre- 
cariimi. 

The origin of the Precarium is referred hy 
Savigny to the relation which subsisted between a 
patronus and his cliens, to whom the patronus gave 
the use of a portion of the ager publicus. If the 
cliens refused to restore the land upon demand, the 
patronus was entitled to the Interdictum do pre- 
cario. As the relation between the patronus and 
the cliens was analogous to that between a jiarcnt 
and his child, it followed that there was no contract 
between them, and the patron’s right to demand the 
land back was a necessary consequence of the relation 
between him and his cliens. (Festus, s. v, Paires.) 
The precarium did not full into disuse when the 
old ager pubbeus ceased to e.xist, and in this respect 
it followed the doctrine of possossio generally. 
[Agrariae Leges.] It was in fact extended 
and applied to other things, and, among them, to 
the case of pledge. [Pignus.] 

Gains (iv. 156) makes a third division of In- 
tordicta into Simplicia and Duplicia. Siraplicia 
are those in which one person is the plaintilf 
(actor), and the other is the defendant : all 
Restitutoria and Exhibitoria Interdicta are of this 
kind. Probibitoria Interdieta are either Simplicia 
or Duplicia : they arc Simplicia in such cases as 
those, when the praetor forbids any thing to bo 
done in a locus sacer, in a flumeii publicum, or on 
a ripa. They are Duplicia as in the case of the 
Interdictura uti Possidetis and Utruhi ; and they 
are so called, sa.ys Gains, because each of the liti- 
gant parties may be indilferently considered as 
actor or reus, as appears from the terms of the 
Interdict. (Gains, iv. 160.) 

Interdicta seem to have been also called Duplicia 
in respect of their being applicable both to tlic ac- 
quisition of a possession which had not been had 
before, and also to the recovery of a possession. 
An Interdict of this class was granted in the case 
of a vindicatio, or action as to a piece of land 
against a possessor who did not de'end his pos- 
session, as, for mstanee, when he did not submit 
to a judicium and give the proper sponsiones or 
satisdationos. A similar interdict was granted in, 
the case of a vindicatio of an hereditas and a 
iwusfructus. Proper security was always required 
from the person in possession, in the case of an in 
rem actio, in order to secure the plaintiff against 
any loss or injury that the property might sustain 
while it was in the poss^'ssion of the defendant 
If the defendant refused to give such security he 
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lost the possessio, which was transferi’ed to the 
plaintiff (petitor). (Ruclortr, Ueher das Itilerdici 
Quem Fimdiim, &c., ZeitscJirift, vol. ix.) 

“ By all these Interdicts Possession is protected, 
and possession in itself, in its immediate form as 
power, in fact, over a thing. Possession thus ob- 
tains a legal existence, which is simply connected 
with that fact. This pure reception of possession 
among Rights is not perplexed by the consideration 
of the rightful or wrongful origin of the possession, 
which origin has no effect with respect to the pro- 
tection given to possession. The Injusta Possessio, 
that is, the possession which has been acquired vi, 
or clam or precario, is certainly not protected 
against the person from whom it has been acquired 
by the possessor by any one of these three vitia 
possessionis ; but apart from this case, the Injusta 
Possessio gives the same claim to protection as the 
Justa. (Dig. 43. tit. 17. s. 2.) The Interdicts 
aiise out of Possessio, and indifferently whether it 
is Justa or Injusta ; only, if two possessors claim 
against one another, a former and a present pos- 
sessor, of whom the one has obtained possession 
from the other vitiose, the former is not protected 
against the latter. (Dig, 43. tit. 17. s. 1. § 0.)” 
Puchta, Institiitionen, &c., li. § 225. 

(For other matters relating to the Interdict see 
Gains, iv, 1 38 — 170 ; Pauliis, S. R. v. tit. 6 ; Dig. 
43 ; Savigny, Das RecU des Besltzes, pp. 403 — 
516; Savigny and Haubold, Zeitsehri/t, vol. iii. pp. 
305, 358, 421 ; Keller, Ueber die Dedactlo quae 
niorilms jit and Dus Jutordidiim Uti possidetis, 
Zeitsclinft, vol. xi. ; Riidorff, Bemerkimgm ilber 
dasselbe Interdict, Zcitschrift, vol. xi. ; Puchta, T)i~ 
stitutio?ien, &c., ii. §§ 169, 225.) fG. Jj.] 

INTERPRES, an interpreter. This class of 
persons became very numerous and necessary to 
the Romans as their empire extended. Embassies 
from foreign nations to Rome, and from Rome to 
other states- were generally accompanied by inter- 
preters to explain the objects of the embassy to 
the respective authorities. (Cic. de Divinut. ii. 
64, de Finik v. 29 ; Plin, II. N. xxv. 2 ; GelL 
xvii. 17. 2 ; Liv. xxvii. 43.) In largo mercantile 
towns the interpreters, who formed a kind of 
agents through whom business was done, wer(‘ 
sometimes very numerous, and Pliny (//. RF. vi. 
5) states that at Dioscunas in Colchis, there were 
at one time no less than 130 persons who acted as 
interpreters to the Roman merchants, and through 
whom all the business was earned on. 

All Roman praetors, proconsuls, and quaestors, 
who were entrusted with the administration of a 
piovince, had to carry on all their official proceed- 
ings in the Latin language (Val. Max. ii. 2. § 2), 
and as they could not be expected to be acquainted 
with the language of the provincials, they had 
always among their servants [Apparitores] one 
or more interpreters, who were generally Romans, 
hut in most cases undoubtedly freedmen. (Cic. pro 
Balk 11.) These interpreters had not only to 
oificiato at the conventus [Conventub], hut also 
explained to the Roman governor everything wlikli 
the provincials might wish to be laid before him. 
(Cic. c. F&rr. iii. 37, ad Fam. ziii, 44 ; Caes. Be/L 
QaUUi, 19 : compare Dirksen, Ckil Ablmndl. i, p. 
16, &c.) [US.] 

INTEREEX, INTERREGNUM (called by 
the Greek writers pemSaonKeh, p^croSaciAms 
iipxhi p^ao^acriAda)* The office of Tnterreixs is said 
to have boon instituted on the death of Romulus, 
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wlien the senate wished to share the sovereign 
power among themselves instead of electing a king. 
For this purpose, according to Livy (i. 17), the 
senate, which then consisted of one hundred mem- 
bers, was divided into ten decuries ; and from each 
of these decuries one senator was nominated. These 
together formed a hoard of ten, with the title of 
Interrege^ each of whom enjoyed in succession the 
regal power and its badges for five days ; and if no 
king was appointed at the expiration of fifty days, 
the rotation began anew. The period during 
which they exercised their power was called an 
Interregnum. Dionysius (ii. 57) and Plutarch 
{Numa^ 2) give a different account of the matter ; 
but that of Livy appears the most probable. 
Niebuhr (Hist, of liome^ vol. i. p. 33-1, vol. ii. p. 
Ill) supposes that the first iiiterreges were ex- 
clusively Ramnes, and that they were the Decern 
Piimi, or ten leading senators, of whom the fiist 
was chief of the whole senate. (Compare Walter, 
Gcsch. des Rom. Redds, § 21, 2nd cd.) 

The interregos agreed among themselves who 
should be proposed as king (Dionys. iv. 4-0, 30), 
and if the senate approved of their choice, they 
summoned the assembly of the curiae, and pro- 
posed the person whom they had previously agreed 
upon ; the power of the curiae was confined to ac- 
cepting or rejecting him. The decree of the curiae, 
hy which they accepted the king, was caWed Jiissus 
popuh tLiv. i. 22 ; Cic. de Rep. ii. 13, 21.) After 
the king had been elected, the curiae conferred 
the imperium upon him by a special law, leo' curiafa 
de imperio. (Cic. de Rep. ii 13, 17, 13, 20, 21.) 

Intcrreges were appointed under the republic for 
bolding the comitia for the election of the consuls, 
when the consuls, through civil commotions or 
other causes, had been unable to do so in their 
year of office. (Dionys. viii. .90 ; Li'v. iv. 43, &c.) 
Each held the oiSico for only five days, as under 
the kings. The comitia were, as a general rule, 
not held by the first interrox ; more usually by the 
second or third (Liv. ix. 7, x. 11, v. 31) ; but in 
one instance we read of an eleventh, and in another 
of a fourteenth interrex# (Liv. vii, 22, viii. 23.) 
The,, comitia for electing the first consuls were held 
fe^retius as iiiterrex (Dionys. iv, 34), 
wiknu Livy (i. 00) calls tdm praefectm urbis. The 
interi'Cges under the republic, at least from I 
B. c. 432, were elected by the senate from the I 
whole body, and were not confined to the decent I 
prim! or ten chief senators as under the kings. | 
(Dionys. viii. 90.) Plebeians, however, were not 
admissible to this office ; and consecpiently when ■ 
plebeians were admitted into the senate, the patri- 
cian senators met together (coiere) without the 
plebeian members to elect an i'nterrex, (Liv, iii, 
40, iv, 7, 43, vi. 41 ; Cic. pro Domo, 14 ; Niebuhr, 
vol ii. p. 429 ; Walter, §§ 55, 131.) For this 
reason, as well as on account of the inffueiice which 
the interrex exerted in the election of the magis- 
trates, we find that the tribunes of the plebs wore 
strongly opposed to the appointment of an intterrex, 
(Liy. iv. 43, xxH. 34.) The interrex had juris- 
dictio. (Liv. x. 41 ; Niebuhr, vol iii. p. 24.) 

Interregos continued to be appointed occasionally 
till the time of the second Punic war (Liv. xxii 33, 
34) ; but after that time wo read of no interrex, 
till the senate, by command of Sulla, created an 
inteiTex to hold the comitia for his elccLion as Dic- 
tator, B. c. 32. (Appian, JMl. do. i. 98.) In u. a. 
55 anotlier interrox was appointed to hold the 
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comitia, in •U'-liich Pompey and Crassus were 
elected consuls (Dion Cass, xxxix. 27, 31) ; and 
we also read of intcrreges in b. c. 53 and 52, in the 
latter of which years an interrex held the comitia, 
in which Pompey was appointed sole consul 
(Dion Cass. xl. 45 ; Ascon. ud Cic. MU. iiiit. p. 32, 
Orelli ; Plut. Pomp. 54 ; comp. Becker, Ilmidhnch 
der lidmischen Alterihumer, vol’ii. parti, p. 295, 
&c.) 

INTE'RULA. [TuxNica.] 

INTESTA'BILTS. In the Twelve Taldes It 
was declared “ qui se sierit testarier Hhripcnsve 
fuerit, ni testimonium fariatur, improbua intesta- 
bilisque esto.” (Dirksen, Uehersidit, &c- p. G07 ; 
compare Gcllms, vi. 7, xv. 13.) According to 
these passages, a person who had been a witness 
on any solemn occasion, such as the making of a 
will, and afterwards retused to give liis testimoi\y, 
was “ intcstabilis,” that is, disqualified from ever 
being a witness on any other occasion. The word 
afterwards seems to have had its meaning extended, 
and to have been used to express one who could 
not make a will, and who lahourt'd under a geneial 
civil incapacity. (Hor. Sat ii. 3. 131 ; Dig. 211 
tit. 1. .s. 13. 23 ; Inst. ii. tit. 10.] [G."L.] 

INl’KSTA'TO, HEREDlTATEiS All 
[flKiiiis, p. 593, a.] 

INTEST A'TfJS. THbres, p. 593, a.] 
INTESTI'NUM OPUS, joiner’s work, k re- 
fened to in some passages of Vitruvius as used in 
the interior of jmiidings ; but there is nothing in 
his allusions to it thatrcqiiin's e.xpbuiatiou (Vitrnv, 
ii. 9, V. 2, V. 3), fP.S] 

INTU'SIUM. [TcNirA.l 
INVENTA'RIUM. [ Herbs, p. Ofil, b.] 
INVESTIS. L iM PUBES. J 
IREN (fpw). fEiKKN.] 

IRPEX, IJlitPF.X, or URPKX (Cato, dn m 
Rmt. 10), a harrow, used to dear the fields of 
weeds and to level ami break down the soil 
(Fostius, s.ix ; ServiuH, in Georg. 1. 95.) 'rim 
harrow of the ancients, like ours, liad iron teeth, 
and was drawn by oxen. (Var. de Lwg. Ud. v. 
3 1 , od. Spengel ) | J . Y. ] 

ISELAISTTCI LUDI [Athbktak.J 
LSOdlOMUM OPra. LMukc;.s. 1 
lyOPOLITEIA (icroTroAtreia). IChTIFAB, p. 
239, b.] ^ 

I SOTE LEI S (iVoreXeiv). f Ci VITAS, p. 23 9, b, ] 
ISTIIMIA one of the four great 

national festivals of the Greeks. This festival de- 
rived its name from the Corintliian isthmuH, where 
it was held in honour of Poseidon, WIhtc the 
isthmus is narrowest, between the coast of the 
Saronic gulf and the western foot of the Omiean 
hills, was the tempht of Poseidon, and near it was a 
theatre and a stadium of white marble, the scene of 
the Isthmian games. (i*auK. ii. i. §7; Strab.viii. 3. 
p. 330.) The entrance to the temple was adorned 
with m avenue of statiu's of the victors in the 
Isthmian gami'S, and with grbves of pine-trees. 
These games were said originally to have been 
mstilutod by Sisypinis in honour of Mdicertes, 
who was also called Palaemon. (Apollod. iii. 4* 

§ 3 ; Paus.il L § 3.) Their original mod© of 
celebration partook, as Plutarch (T/ms, 25) 
more; of the diaractcr of mysteries^ than of-a grfeat 
and national assembly with it^ taridus amusements, 
and was peifenned at night ' Stihseqnmt to the 
ago of Theseus the Isthmia were celebrated In 
honour of Poseidon j and this Innovation is ascribed 
T T S 
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to Theseus himself, who, according to some legends, 
was a son of Poseidon, and who, in the institution 
of the new Isthmian solemnities, is said to have 
imitated Heracles, the founder of the Olympian 
games. The celebration of the Isthmia was hence- 
forth conducted hy the Corinthians, but Theseus 
had reserved lor his Atheiiiaiis some honourable 
distinctions; those Athenians who attended the 
Jstlimia sailed across the Saronic gulf in a sacred 
vessel (^ecjpLs), and an honorary place (wpoeSplct), 
as huge as the sail of their vessel, was assigned to 
them during the celebration of the games, (Pint. 

I, c.) In times of war between the two states a 
sacred truce was concluded, and the Athenians 
were invited to attcaid at the soleninities. (Thucyd. 
yiii. 10.) The Eieans did not take part in the 
games, and various stories were related to account 
for this singular circumstance. (Pans, v. 2. § *2.) 
It is a very probable conjeeture of Wachsmutli 
{ITellP7i. Altcrth, }ml. i. p. 155), that the Isthmia, 
after the changes ascrlh'-d to Theseus, were merely 
a panegyris of the lonians of Peloponnesus and 
those of Attica ; for it should he observed, that 
Poseidon was an Ionian deity, whose worship 
appears originally to have been unknown to the 
Dorians. During the reign of the Oypsehds at 
Corinth, the celebration of the Isthmian games was 
suspended for seventy years. (Solin. c, 12.) But 
after that tim(‘ they gradually rose to the rank of a 
national festival of all the Greeks. In Olymp. 49 
they became periodical, and were hencefuith ccdc- 
bratud regularly ever}'- third year, twice in every 
Olympiad, that is, in the first and third year of 
every Olympiad. The Isthmia held in the first 
year of an Olympiad fell in tlio Corinthian month 
Panemiis (the Attic Ilccatomhaeon) ; and those 
which were held in the third year of an Olympiad, 
fell cither in the month of Miraychion or Tharge- 
lion. (Corsiui, Dissert AgoJi. 4 ; compare Ooellcr 
ad Thurifd. viii. 9.) Pliny {II. N. iv. 5) and So- 
llmis (c. 9) erroneously state that the Isthmia were 
celebrated every fil'th*year. With this regularity 
tlio solemnities continued to be held hy the Greeks 
4uwn to a very late period, In 226 b, c, the 
Romans were allowed the privilege of taking part 
in the Isthmia (Polyb. ii. 13) ; and it was at this 
.solemnity that, in it <:. 166 Plaminimis proclaimed 
before an innnnierable assembly the independence 
of Greece (Polyb, xvii. 2.9), After the fall of 
Corinth, in B. c. 1 46, the Sicyonians were honoured 
with tlio privilege of conducting the Isthmian, 
games ; but when tlic town of Corinth was rebuilt 
by .Tulius Caesar (Pans, ii, L §2, ii. *3, § 2), the 
right of conducting the solemnities was restored to 
the Corinthians, and it seenns that thoy henceforth 
continued to bo cchsbnited till Christianity became ! 
the state-religion of the Homan empire. (Sucton. 
AVro, 24 ; Julian Imporal. Upist 35.) 

The Hcnson of the Isthmian Bolcmnitios was^ like 
that of ail the great national festivals, distinguished 
by geneitd rejoicings and feasting. The Contests 
and games of the Isthmia were the same as those 
at Olympia, and embraced all the^ varieties of 
athletic performances, such as wrestling, the pan- 
erntium, together with horse and chariot racing. 
(1%U8. V. 2. § 4 ; Polyb. L c.) Musical andpoeti* 
cal contests were likewise carried on, and in the 
latter vvomen also wore allowed to take part, as 
we must infer from Plutarch (Sympos, y. 2), who, 
on the authority of Poletno, states that in the trea- 
®ury’ at Sicyon there was a golden book which had 
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hern presented to it hy Aiistomache, the poetess, 
after she had gained the victory at the Isthmia. 
At a late period of the Roman empire the charac- 
ter of the games at the Isthmia appears greatly 
altered ; for in the letter of the emperor Julian, 
above referred to, it is stated that the Corinthians 
purchased hears and panthers for the purpose of 
exhibiting their fights at the Isthmia, and it is not 
improbable that the custom of introducing fights of 
animals on this occasion commenced soon after the 
time of Caesar. 

The prize of a victor in the Isthmian games con- 
sisted (it first of a garland of pine-leaves, and after- 
wards of a wreath of ivy ; hut in the end the ivy 
was again superseded by a pine-garland. (Pint. 
Sympos, V. 3.) Simple as such a reward was, a 
victor in these games gained the greatest distinc- 
tion and honour among his countrymen ; and a 
victory not only rendered the individual wdio ob- 
tained it, a subject of admiration, but shed lustre 
over his family and the whole town or community 
to which he belonged. Hence Solon established 
hy a law that every Athenian who gained the 
victory at the Isthmian games, should receive from 
the public treasury a reward of one hundred 
drachmae. (Pint. Ah’o/, 23.) II is victory was gene- 
rally celebrated in lofty odes, called Epinikla, or tri- 
umphal odes, of which we still possess some beau- 
tiful specimens among the poems of Pindar. (See 
Masslcu in the MD)i. do VAcad. des Inscript, et 
Bell. Lett. v. p. 214, &c. ; Disseii, Da Ratione 
Fuciica Carmi/mm Fimlaricoum, prefixed to the 
first volume of his edition of Pindar ; Muller, 
Ilisf. of Grech Lit p. 220, <&c. ; Krause, Dk 
Fythien., Nemcen., wid hthmkn., p. 165, &c.) [L.S.] 

ITA'LIA. [CoLONiA ; PnoviNCiA.] 

ITER. [Vjae.] 

ITINKRIS SERVITUS. [Servitutes.] 

JUDEX, JUDPCIUM. A Roman nmgis« 
tratus generally did not investigate the facts in 
dispute in such matters as were brought before 
him : he appointed a Judex for that purpose, and 
gave him instructions. [Actio; Interjdictum.] 
Accordingly, the whole of Civil procedure was ex- 
pressed hy the two phrases Jus and Judicium, of 
which the former comprehended all that took pl^ep 
before the magistratus (injure)^ and the latter all 
that took place before the judex {in Judicio). The 
meaning of the terra Judices in a passage of Livy 
(iii. 55) is uncertain. In theTheodosian Code the 
term Judex designates tlie governor of a province. 
From the earlier periods to the time of Constan- 
tine it de.signated a persoiii, whose functions may 
he generally understood from what follows. 

In many ca.ses a single Judex was appointed : 
in others, several were appointed, and they seem 
to have been sometimes called Recuperatores as 
opposed to the single Judex. (Gaius, iv. 104 — 
109.) Under certain circumstances the Judex 'was 
called Arbiter : thus Jiul<*x and Arbiter are named 
together iu the Twelve Tables. (Dirksen, Ueber- 
sic/it., &c, p. 725.) 

A Judex when appointed was bound to dis- 
charge the functions of the office, unless ho had 
some valid excuse (emmUio). A person might 
also be disqualified from being a Judex, There 
were certain seasons of the year when legal hnsi- 
ness was done at Rome {cum r$s a^ekmtur^ Gaius, 
ii. 270 )» and at these times the ‘services' of the 
judiccs were required. These legal terms were 
regulated according to the seasons, so that there 
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were periods of yacation (Cic. ad Alt. i. 1 ; cim 
liomae a jadicils foi'iuii refrixei it') : in the pro- 
vinces, the terms depended on the Convcntiis. A 
Judex was liable to a fine if he was not in attend- 
ance ^yhen he was required. In any given case, 
the litigant parties agreed upon a judex or accepted 
him whom the magistratus proposed. A party 
had the power of rejecting a proposed judex, 
though there must have been sonic limit to this 
power. (Cic. jiro Cliient. 43.) In cases where one 
of tlie litigant parties was a peregrinus, a pere- 
grinus might he judex. (Gains, iv. 105.) The 
judex was sworn to discharge his duty faithfully. 
(Cic. c/(3 Invent, i. 39.) 

When Italy had received its organization from 
the Romans, the magistratus of the several cities 
had jurisdictio, and appointed a Judex as the 
praetor did at Rome {Leco Hiihria de Gcdlia 
Ciwlpma). In the provinces, the governors ap- 
pointed a Judex or Recupcratorcs, as the case 
might he, at the Conventus which they held for 
the administration of justice; and the Judex or 
Recupcratorcs wero selected both Irom Roman 
citizens and natives. 

When the Judex was appointed, the proceed- 
ings injure or hefore the praetor were tenninated, 
which was sometimes expressed bj’' the term Litis 
Contestation the phrases Lis Contestata tmdJndicimn 
accepium or ordinaiiimn being e([uivalcnt in the 
classical jurists. [Litxs Contk.statio.] The 
parties appeared before the Judex on the third day 
(coniperendinatio), unless the praetor had diTerred 
the judicium for some sufficient reason. The J udex 
was generally aided by advisers (Junsconsnlti) \ 
learned in the law, who were said “ in consilio 
adesse ” (Cic. pro P. QuintiOn 2, 6, To}). 17) ; but 
the Judex alone was empowered to give judgment. 
The matter was first briefly stated to the Judex 
(causue eopjeeliOn colled io)^ and the oratores or 
patroiii of each party supported his cause in 
speech. The evidence seems to have been given 
at the. same lime that the speeches were made, 
and not to have been heard before the patroni 
made their address. (Cic. pro Hose, Com. 14, jtnv 
J\ QpintiOn Id.) But it is probable that the ]>rac~ 
tico in this respect might vary in diflerent cases. 
Witnesses were produced on both sides and ex- 
amined orally ; the witnesses on one side were also 
cross-examined by the other. (Cic. pro Cktednan 
10, ptro Fiacco, 10.) Written documents, such 
as instruments and books of account, were also 
given in evidence ; and sometimes the deposition 
of an absent witness was read, when it was con- 
firmed by an oath. (Cic. Hose. Com. 15, Cic. 
ad A it. ii. 1 2, xiv. 1 5.) There were no direct means 
of compelling a person to give evidence before the 
legislation of Justinian, unless they were slaves, 
who in some cases might be put to the torture. 
As to the application of the oath in judicio, see 

JUSJUKANDUM. 

After all the evidence was given and the patroni 
had finished, the judex gave sentence ; if there 
were seveml judicos, a majority decided. If the 
matter was one of difficulty, the hearing might be 
adjourned as often «as was necessary {amphaiio ) ; 
and if the judex could not come to a satisfactory 
conclusion, he might declare this upon oath and oo 
release himself from the difficulty. This was done 
by the form of words “ non liquere ” (N. L.). (Ocll. 
xiv. 2.) The sontenco was pronounced orally* and 
wa® sometimes first written on a tablet. If the 
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defendant did not make bis appearance after being 
duly summoned, judgment might he given against 
him {jndiemu dcsertimn eremodieiuni)^ according to 
the proof which the plaintiff had made. If the 
plaintiff did not appear, the defendant could de- 
mand an acquittal. (Dig. 40. tit. 12. s. 27. § 1, 
49. tit. ]. s. '28, pr ) 

The sentence was eitlier of Ahsolutio orCoiidcm- 
%atio. That part of the formula which was called 
the Condemiiatio [Actio, p. 12, b], empowered 
the Judex to condemn or acquit {condemnurSn 
alsolveren Gains, iv. 43). The defendant might 
satisfy the plaintiff after the judicium had been 
constituted by the litis contestatio {post aaceptuni 
jiidiciunin Gains, iii. 100, iv. 114), and before 
jiidgiiient was given ; but in this ease it was a 
disputed question between the two schools whether 
the judex should acijuit, or whether he should 
condemn on the ground that at the time when the 
judicium was constituted, the defendant was liable 
to be coiideniiied and it was tlie business of tlie 
judex merely to follow his iiistnutions. The dis- 
pute accordingly involved out* of thos(‘ principles 
on which the schools were theoretically divided, 
— the following out of a legal principle to all its 
logical consequences ; but, like many other que.s- 
tions between the schools, tliis question was prac- 
tically of no importance, as the plaintiff would not 
he allowed to have satihfaction twice. 

While the Legis actiones vvmre in force, the judg- 
ment was for the restitution of a thing, if a gmm 
thing (corpus) was the <ibj('ot of the action ; but 
under the process of the formula, tiui Judex gave 
judgment, pursuant to the formula, in a sum of 
money, even when a piece of property urns tlni ob- 
ject of dispute. The sum of money was either 
fixed or not fixed in the formula. If the ehriiu 
was for a certain sum of mono}’*, the amount was 
inserted in the eondemnatio, and the judex was 
bound to give that or nothing to the {duiufcilF. If 
the claim was for damages or satisfaction, the 
amount of which was not ascertained, the con- 
demnatio was cither limited to a sum named in 
tlie formula, and which the judex could not exceed 
except at his own peril (ti/em siMm/adendo ) ; or, 
if the action wuis for the recovery of property from 
the pi>sse.ssor, or if it was an actio ad exhibandum, 
the eondemnatio empowered the judex to condemn 
the defendant in the value of the thing. Gene- 
rally, the tfTm in the formula which expressed the 
value which was the object of the demand w'as, 
“ quanti res est.’’ Res may mean either a thing 
in the limited sense of the word, or generally the 
claim or demand, and the fixing this at a moiu'y 
value, was equivalent to litis aestunatio. The judex 
was always bound to condemn in some definite sum, 
even though the formula did not contain a definite 
sum : the reason of which is obvious, for, indess 
the eondemnatio was definite, there would be no 
judgment. (Gains, iv. 43— 52.) 

Tiio^ following is tho distinction between an 
Arbitrium and ffudicium, according to Cicero (pro 
Hose. Com. 4) In a judicium 2io demand wa® 
of a certain sum or definite amount 
cetim ) ; in an arbitrium, the ammmfc ww nof de- 
termined (imcHa), In a jiidicimn th# 
obtained all that he claimed ot fhe 

words of the formula show: SI pop 

dari oportere.’*’’ (Compare Gains, 5^*’)!' Thi® wt- 
rospoiuling word* h the foiixmla arfeltraria were : 

^ Quantum aequhw ' meliti® td.dwl,;’^ and "their 
t tr 4 
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°v(iuivalentg were, ‘‘ Ex fide fiona, Ut inter bonos 
bene agier.” (Top. 17.) In a dispute about dos, 
wliieli Cicero calls “ arbitriurn rei iixonac,’'* the 
words ‘‘ Quod acqiiius, melius,” were added. (Com- 
pare Gains, iv. 47, 62.) If tho matter was brought 
before a judex, properly so called, the judicium 
was constituted with a poena, that is, })er spon- 
sionem j there was no poena, when an arbiter was, 
demanded, and the proceeding was by the formula 
orbitraria. The proceeding by the sponsio then 
was the strict one (aupiLstihdMa formula sp07moms.) 
Cie. pro Hose. Com. 14) : that of the arlntnum 
was ex fid'' bona, and the arbiter, though he was 
bound by the instructions of the formula, was al- 
lowed a greater latitude by its terms. The engage- 
ment between tbe parties who accepted an arbiter, 
liy which they hound themselves to abide by his 
arbitriurn, was Compromissum (pro Hose. Com. 4. 
4) ; but this term was also employed, as it appears, 
to cx])r(‘ss the engagement by which parties agreed 
to settle their differences by arbitration, without 
the intervention of the praetor. Cicero appears to 
allude to this arbitration. (Pro P. Quinlio, 6 ; 
compare Senec. do IJenef iii. 7.) 

In the division of judiciab functions between the 
Magistratiis and Judex consisted what is called 
tbe Ordo Judicionim Privatorura, which existed in 
the early periods of Rome, and continued till the 
time of (Jonstantine. At tho same time with the 
Ordo Judicionim Pnvatorum existed the proceed- 
ing extra ordincm or oxtraord inaria cognitio, m 
winch the magistratiis made a decision by a de- 
crotmn, without letting the matter come to a judex. 
Finally, under the later empire the extraordinaria 
cognitio supplanted the old mode of proceeding. 

According to Cicero (pro Oaechia, 2) all Jiidicia 
liad for their object, cither the settlement of dis- 
putes between individuals (controversiae\ or* the 
pnnishnient of crimes (rnakfoia). This passage 
refers to a division of Judicia, wliich appears in the 
Jurists, into Publica and Privata. The term Pri- 
vata Judicia occurs in CiciTO (Ihp. 17), where it 
nffers to the class of Judicia which he indicates in 
the Caecina hy the term Controversiac. The term 
Publica Judicia might not then bo in use, but the 
term Publica Causa is used by Cicero ( pro Hose. 
Arner. c, 21) with reference to a Judicium, which 
by the Jurists would be called Publicum. In the 
Digest (48, tit. 1. s. 1) it is stated that all Judicia 
are not Ihibliea in which a crimen was the matter 
in question, but only those in which the offence 
was prosecuted under some lex, such as the Julia 
Majestatis, Cornelia do Sicariis, and others there 
enumerated. The Judicia Popularia or Populares 
Actiones m they are called (Dig. *47. tit. 23. s, 1) 
are defined to be those hy which suum jus 
populus tuetur j” and they agreed with the Puh- 
lica Judicia in this, that any person might he 
the prosecutor, who was not under some legal dis- 
qualification. The Judicia Popuii (Cic. Brut 27) 
were those in which the populus acted as judiccs 
and accordingly Cicero enumerates the Popuii Ju- 
dicia among others when he says ( pro Domo., c. 

1 J) that nihil do capita civis, aut de bonis, sine 
judicio senatus aut popuii aut conxm qui da quaque 
ro constituti judices sint, dotra-lii posse.” As tho 
Judicia Publica are defined by the jurists to be 
those in which crimina were triad by a special lex, 
it^ appears that the Judicia Popuii,’ strictly so 
called, must have fallen into disuse or have gnidu- 
gilly become unnecessary after the Judicia Publica 
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^ were regulated by special leges ; and thus the 
Judicia Publica of the later republican period re- 
present the Judicia Popuii of the earlier times. The 
Judicia Popuii were originally held in the Comitia 
Curiata and subsequently in the Centunata and 
Tributa. A lex of P. Valerius Publicola (Liv. ii. 
8 ; Cic. Hep. ii. 31) gave an appeal (provocatio) to 
the populus from the magistratiis ; and a law of 
C. Sempronius Gracchus (Cic. pro Hahlr. 4) de- 
clared to the same effect ; “ Ne de capite civiuni 
Romanonira injussii popuii judicaretiir.” 

The kings presided in tho Judicia Popuii, and 
the consuls succeeded to their authority. But 
after the passing of the Lex Valeria de Provoca- 
tionc (b. c. 508) persons were appointed to preside 
at such trials as affected a citizen’s caput, and 
they were accordingly called Qiiaesitorcs or Quae- 
stores PaiTicidii or Rerum Capitalium. In some cases 
(Liv. iv. 51) a plebiscitum was passed, by which a 
magistrate wms appointed to preside at the judicial 
investigation. In the course of time, as cases were 
of more frequent occurrence, these Quaestiones 
were made Pci’petime, that is, particular magi- 
strates were appointed for the purpose. In the 
year 149 b. c. the tribune L. Calpurnius Piso 
Frugi carried a Lex De Pecuniis Repetundis, by 
which a Praetor presided at all such trials during 
his year of office, from which time the Quaestio 
llepctundarum became Perpetiia. L. Sulla gave 
to one praetor the Quaestiones de Maj ('slate, and 
to others tliose of Pecuhitus and Ambitus ; and 
he also added four other Quaestiones Pcrpetiiae. 
Tims he carried out the principle of the Lex Cal- 
piirnia, by establishing pennanent courts for the 
trial of various specified offences, and the praetors 
determined among themselves in which of these new 
courts they should severally preside. The ordinary 
functions of the praetor urbanus and peregriniis 
were not interfered with by these new arrange- 
ments. The Quaestiones of Sulla were, De Repe- 
tiindis, Majestatis, De Sicariis ct Vencficis, Do 
Parricidio, Pcculatus, Ambitus, Do Nummis Adul- 
tcrinis, De Falsis or Testamontaria, and De Vi 
Publica. But in special cases the senate still some- 
times by a decretum appointed the consuls as 
quaesitores, of which an example occurs in Cicero, 
(Brtd. 22.) 

Any person, not legally disqualified, might be 
an accuser (acemator) in a Judicium Fiibiicum. 
On such an occasion a praetor generally presided 
as quacsitor, assisted by a judex quaestionis and a 
body of judices called his consilium. The judex 
quaestionis was a kind of assistant to the presiding 
magistratiis, according to some opinions ; but others 
consider him to bo a quaesitor, who was sometimes 
specially appointed to preside on tho occasion of a 
(piaestio. (Walter, Gesddelde des Rom. Hechts, 
p. 861.) The judices were generally chosen by 
lot out of those who wefe qualified to act. Both 
the accusator and the reus had the privilege of 
rejecting or challenging (ref cere) such judices as 
they did not like, (Cic. ad Alt. i. 16.) Tbe ju- 
dices appointed according to the provisions of the 
Lex Licinia do Ambitu, b. c. 55, were called 
edititii, and these were judices named by the ac- 
cuser, whom the accused (reus) could not chal- 
lenge* (Cic, pro On. Piancio^ 15, 17, ed. Wun- 
det, Pfohffom. p, Ixxvi,) Tho judices were called 
edit!, when they could be challenge by the reus. 
In many cases a lex wds passed for the puiqmse of 
regulating the mode of procedure. In the matter 
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of Cludius and the Bona Dea, the senate attempted 
to carry a lex hy which the praetor who was to 
preside at the trial should he empowered to select 
the judices, the eifeot of which would have hecn to 
prevent their being challenged by Clodms. After 
a \ iolent struggle, a lex for the regulation of the 
trial was proposed by the tribune Fufius and car- 
ried: it only differed from the lex recommended 
hy the senate in the mode of determining who 
should be the judices (judicim genus) : a differ* 
ence however which was not unimportant, as 
it secured the acquittal of Cloclius. The judices 
voted hy ballot, and a majority determined the 
acquittal or condemnation of the accused. If the 
votes were equal, there was an acquittal (I^lut. 
Marius^ S). Each judex was provided with three 
tablets {tabulae), on one of which was marked 
A, Absolve ; on a second C, Condemno ; and on a 
third N. L., Non liquet. The jiidiccs voted by 
placing one of these tablets in the urn (mna, 
Juv. ^'af. V. 4), which was then examined for the 
puipose of ascertaining the votes. It uas the duty 
of the im'gistratus to pronounce the sentence of 
the judices ; in the case of condemnation, to ad- 
judge the legal penalty ; of aciiuittal, to declare 
him acquitted ; and of doubt, to d(‘clare that the 
matter must be further investigated (amjdiits coguo 
smidum). 

Mention is often made of the Judicia Populi in the 
Latin writers. A Judicium was commenced hy 
the accuser, who must bo a magistratus, declaring 
in a contio, that he would on a certain day accuse 
a certain person, whom he named, of some offence, 
which ho also specified. This was expressed hy 
the phrase “diem diccro” {Virginim Caesoni ccqd- 
tis diem dkit, Liv. iii. 11). If the offender held any 
high office, it was necessary to wait till his time of 
service had expired, before proceedings could be 
thus commenced against him. The accused was 
r(‘quired to give security for his appcanmcc on the 
day of trial ; the seciuity was called vadcs in a 
causa capitalis, a^d praedcs when the penalty for 
the alleged offence was pecuniary. If such secu- 
rity was not given, the accused was kept in con- 
fmement. (Liv. iii. 13.) If nothing prevented the 
inquiiy fron*' taking place at the time fixed for it, 
the trial proceeded, and tlio accuser had to prove 
li’s case hy evidence. The investigation of the 
facts was called Anquisitio with reference to tlie 
proposed penalty : accordingly, the phrases peennin, 
capitc or capitis anquirere, are used. (Liv. xxvi. 3.) 
When the investigation was concluded, the mngis- 
tratus promulgated a roptio, which comprehended 
the charge and the punishment or fine. It was a 
rule of law that a fine should not ho imposed toge- 
ther with another punishment in the same rogatio. 
(Cic. ]wo Dorn, c, 17.) The rogatio was made 
public during three nimdinae, like any other lex ; 
and proposed at the comitia for adoption or re- 
jection. The form of the rogatio, the effect of 
which was to drive Cicero into banishment, is 
given in the Oration Fro Damo^ c. 1 8. The ac- 
cused sometimes withdrew into exile before the 
votes were taken ; or he might make his defence, 
of which we have an instance in tlie oration of 
Cicero for Bjibirius. Though these were called 
J udicia Populi, and properly so in the early agns 
of tlie state, the leges passed in such judicia in the 
latter period of the republic were often Pkbiscita. 

The offences which were the chief subject of 
Judicia Populi and Publica wore Majestas, Adul* 
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teria and Stupra, Panieidium, Falsum, Vis Piib- 
lica and PrivaUi, Pcculatiis, Repctimclae, Ambitus, 
which are treated under their several heads. 

With the passing of special enactments for the 
ptuiishmcnt of particular offences, was introrlucecl 
the practice of forming a body of Judices for the 
trial of such offences as the enactmimts were di- 
rected against. Thus it is said that the Lex Cal- 
pumia Do Pecuniis Repetiindis established the 
Album Judicum Selectonim, or the body out of 
which Judices were to be chosen. It is not known 
what was the number of the body so constituted, 
but it has been conjectured that the number was 
350, and that ten were chosen from each tribe, 
and thus the origin of the phrase Dccuriae Judi- 
ciim IS explained. It is easy to conceive that the 
Judicia Populi, properly so called, would be loss 
frequent as special leges were framed for particular 
offences, the circumstances of which could be 
better investigated by a smaller body of Judices 
than by the assembled people. It is affirmed that 
up to the passing of the Calpuniia Lex, the 
Judices wore chosen from the senators onbv, Init 
after this time they were not taken from that body 
exclusively ; and further, tliai not only the Ju- 
diees in the Qiiai'stiones do Hepotundis, but also 
the Judices iu private matters wiwe from the date 
of this lex taken from the Album Judicum which 
was annually made (0 nettling, (JeseMcJite der J{6nu 
tb'ktatsrerjass?t7ig, p. 425) ; for winch tliere appears 
to be 210 evidence. Some modern writers affirm 
that b}^ the Lex Calpuniia the Judices were chosen 
by the Praetor annually out of tlio body of sena- 
tors, and arranged according to tboir tribes ; and 
that the n<*cessary nuniher for each trial was 
chosen out of this body hy lot. 

As many of those who were tried in the qua(‘S- 
tiones perpelnac belonged to the class of the Op- 
limates, it often happened that the Judices ac- 
quitted those memlxTS of then' own body, who 
would have been convicted by impartial judices. 
Accordingly a struggle arose betwcmi the popular 
party and the Optimates, whom tlie popular, |mrty 
wished to exclude from the office of Judex, The 
laws which relate to the constitution of tlie body 
of .Judices are called Judiciariae, whetber these laws 
related only to this matter, or made rules about 
it and other things also. The first lex which ex* 
eluded the Senators from the Alhum judicum 
selectoriira was a Lex Bempronia of C. Gracchus, 
B. c, 123, in accordance with which the judices 
were taken only from the. Biiuites. Tliis arrange- 
ment lasted above forty years, and gave fiatUfac- 
tion to the pojmlar party ; but it (lid not work 
well in all respcH’ts, because^ the magistrates in tlio 
provinces favoured the rapacity oftlui Publlcani, in 
order to ke<‘p ou good terms with the 1'b|iuteB, 
to which ebuss the Jbiblicani belonged, (Cic. Fm*. 
iii. 41.) A Imx Bervilia Caepioois B. G. 106 i® 
said to have rtpealed the Bempronia Lex ; but 
this Lex Servilia was itself repeal(4 by a Lex 
Servilia Glauciae nquhandanun, probably in ». c, 
104. This liex is satd to have given the Judicia 
to the Equit<‘8, and consequently it either repealed 
the Lex of b. n. 1 00 indirectly, or it may 
have confirmed the Lex Sempronia j for the ,real 
nature of the Lex of b, o. lOd js' ' bardlg^- 
tainablo. Thcrq is a pas»|ff 
xii. 60) ip which he speaks of lep'es 

restoring the Judicia to , Tho 

Seryilia of b. o. 104 oxgltided from the hmctlon of 
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Judices every person wlio Iiad Leen tribiiniis 
plebis, quaestor, triumvir capital's, tiibunus inili- 
tum in one of the first four legions, triumvir agris 
dandis assignandis, who was or had been in the 
senate, w’ho was infamis, every person who was 
under thirty or above sixty years of age,^evcry 
person who did not live m Rome or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, every father, brother, or son 
of a person who was or had been in the senate, 
and every poison who was beyond seas. The 
Praetor who piesided in this Quaestio, was to 
choose 450 judiccs, from whom the Judices for 
the particular case were to be taken by lot. 
(Fiagnieiita Legis Serviliac Repctundariiin, &c. 
C. A. C. Ivlenzc, Berlin, 1 0'25, 4to.) 

The attempts of the tribune M. Livins Dru- 
sus the jm'iingcr had no result [Leges LiviaeJ. 
A Lex Plautia b. c. 89 enacted, that the Judices 
slioiild he chosen hy the tribes, five by each 
tribe, without any distinction of class. The Op- 
timates triumphed under L. Cornelius Sulla, who 
by a Lex Cornelia B. c. 80 enacted that the Ju- 
dices should be taken exclusively from the Sena- 
tors. But a Lex Aurelia (b. c. 70) enacted that the 
Judices should bo chosen from the three classes — 
of Senators, Equites, and Tribuni Aerarii (Veil. ii. 
32.) The Tribuni Aerarii were taken from the 
rest of the citizens, and were, or ought to have 
been, persons of some property. Thus the three 
decuriac of Judices were formed ; and it was either 
in consequence of the Lex Aurelia or some otiicr 
lex that, instead of one urn for all the tablets, 
the decuriae had severally their lialloting urn, so 
that the votes of the three cLisses were known. 
Dion Cassius (xxxviii. 8) ascribes this regulation to 
a Lex Fufia, and ho says that the oliject was that 
the votes of the decuriac (l'dv?7, yevr}) might be 
known, though those of individuals could not, 
owing to the voting being secret. It is not known 
if the Lex Aurelia determined the number of Ju- 
dices in any given case. A Lex Pompeia jmssed 
in the second consulate of Pompey (b, c. 55), 
seenjs to ha\ c made some modifications in the Lex 
Aurelia, as to the qualification of the Jiulice.? ; but 
the new provisions of this lex arc only known 
from Asconiiis, who explains them in terms which 
are very far from ludng ch'ar. The Lex Pompeia 
de Vi, and De Ambitii (b. c. 52) determined that 
eighty judices were to be selected by lot, out of 
whom the accuser and the accused might reject 
thirty. In the case of Clodius (b. c. 01), in the 
matter of the Bona Dea, there were fifty-six judiccs. 
It is conjectured that the nuinhcr fixed for a given 
case, by the Lex Aurelia, was seventy judiccs. 

A Lex Judiciaria of Julius Caesar (Bueton. JuL , 
4 1 ; Cic. Philip, i. 8) took away the decuria of i 
the Tribuni Aerarii, and thus reduced the judices 
to two classes {pemra,, the yhi) of Dion Cassius). 
A Lex Judiciaria, passed after his death by M. 
Antonins, restored the deouria of the Tribuni 
Aerarii, but required no pecuniary qualification 
from them : the only qualification which this lex 
required was, that a person should have been a 
centurion or have served in the legions. It appears 
that the previous Lex Pompeia, Lex Aurelia, and 
a Lex of Caesar, had given to those who had been 
centurions {qtd ordims dujcermt') the privilege of 
beingjudices (Judicatus% but still they required a 
pecuniary qualification (census). The Lex of An- 
tonias, besides taking away the pecuniary qualifi- 
cation, opened the judicia to the soldiers. (Cic. 
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P/iil. i. 8, V. 5 ; Sueton. J. Cues. c. 41.) It seems 
probable that the expression ex ceulwnk, whicli is 
used by Asconius in speaking of the change intro- 
duced hy this Lex Pompeia, had reference to the 
admission of the centurions into the third class ol 
judiccs. 

Aiigustus, who altered the whole constitution of 
the body of judices by his leges jiidicioriim puh- 
Iiconim et privatorum, added to the existing 
three Decuriae Judiciirn, a fourth Deciiria, called 
that of the Ducenarii, who had a lower pecuniary 
qualification, and only decided in smaller matters 
(de levioribus smtimis, Sueton. 32). Cali- 
gula (Sueton, Culicf. J6) added a fifth Deciiria, 
in order to diminish the labours of the judices. 
Augustus had already allowed each Dccuria, in its 
turn, an exemption for one year, and had relieved 
them from sitting in the months of November and 
December. The whole number of judices was 
raised hy^ Augustus to near 4000 (Plin, I/kt. 
Naf. xxxiii. 7) ; and the judices in civil cases 
w'ore taken out of this body. They were chosen 
hy the Praetors out of the persons who had the 
property qualification, and the duty of serving 
as a judex thus became one of the burdens to 
which citizens were liable. 

As to the whole number of judices, included at 
any given time in the Album Judiemn, it seems 
almost impossible to state any thing with preci- 
sion ; hut it is obvious from what has been said, 
that the number must have variixl with the vari- 
ous changes already mentioned. After the time of 
Augustus the number was about four thousand, 
and from this period, at least, there is no doubt that 
the Album Judicum contained the whole number 
of persons who were qualified to act as judices, 
both m Judicia Privata and Judicia Publica, The 
fourth Decuria of Augustus was limited in its func- 
tions to the Judicia Privata in which the matter in 
dispute was of small value. It is often stated 
by modem writers, without any (pialification, that 
the various changes in the judiciary body from the 
time of the Lex Calpurnia fo the end of the re- 
public had reference both to the Judicia l^ublica 
and Privata ; though it is also stated that the ob- 
jects of these various enactments wer# to elevate 
or depress one of the great parties in the state, hy 
extending or limiting the body out of which the 
judiccs in any given case were to he chosen. But 
it is obvious that these reasons do not apply to the 
matter of Judicia Privata, in which a single judex 
generally acted, and wliich mostly concerned mat- 
ters of property and contract. Accordingly, a re- 
cent writer (Walter, Geschichte des Horn, llexhts, 
p. 718) has observed with more caution than some 
of his predecessors, that tliere is no doubt that 
from the time of Augustus the Album Judicum 
had reference to the judiccs in civil matters, but 
that as to earlier times a dilHculty arises from 
the fact that while the Lex KSempronia was in 
force, by which the senators wore excluded from 
the Album Judicum, a Consularis is mentioned as 
a judex (Cic. dc Oj/l iii. 1 0) ; and, on the other 
hand, an Eques is mentioned as a judex at a time 
when the Lex of Sulla was in force, and conse- 
quently senators only could be judices. (Cic. Fro 
MQSO, Com. c. 14.) ’’ These instances certainly arc 
inconsistent with the fact of the Judicia Privata 
being regulated by the various Legis Judlciariae ; 
but they are of small weight, compared with the 
reasons derivable from the character of the twe 
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kinds of Juclicia and the diherence in the mode of 
procedure, which render it almost a matter of de- 
monstration that the various changes in the judi- 
ciary body had reference to the (^uaestiones and 
Judicia Puhlica. It is tnie that some of these 
leges may have contained provisions even as to 
Judicia Privata, for many of the Roman leges con- 
tained a great variety of legislative provisions, and 
it is also true that we arc very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the provisions of these Leges Judi- 
ciariae ; hut that the regulation of the Judicia 
Pnvata was included in their provisions, in the 
same form and to the same extent as that of the 
Judicia Publica, is an assertion totally nnsiipporti^d 
hy evidence, and one which leads to absurd con- 
clusions. Two Legos Jiiliae together with a Lex ' 
Aebutia put an end to the Legis Actiones (Gains, 
iv. 30) ; and a Lex Julia Judiciana limited the 
time of the Judicia Legitima (Gains, iv. 104) : hut 
it does not appear whether these leges were passed 
solely for these olijects, or whether their provisions 
were part of some other leges, 

Bethmann-IIull wog (//riwJ/juc/; r/cs Civtlprozmcs, 
p. 13) observes: “the establishment of a more 
limited body of jud ices out of the senatorial body 
(album judiciim scdcctorum), a. v. c. 605, the 
tiansfer of this privilege to the equites, hy C. 
Gracchus, the division of it between both classes 
after long struggles and changes, and oven the 
giving it to the third class, whercliy three classes 
or dccuriae of jiidices were established ; all these 
clianges, which were so important in a constitutional 
point of view, referred especially to the criminal 
proceedings which were politically so important.” 

Though the general character of the Roman 
Judicia, «and the modes of procedure both in civil 
and criminal matters, are capable of a sufllciently 
clear exposition, there is much uncertainty as to 
many details, and the wliole subject requires a 
ciirehil examination by some one who combines 
with a competent knovvh‘dge of the original autluv 
rities, an acciuate acquaintance with the nature of 
legal procedure. 

The following works may be rehuTod to : — 
Walter, Cksrhidiio des Jx*om. /Mis’; (loettliiig, 
(kschirkta dcr Horn. SktuUii&i'Jhmtm} ; llcinec- 
cins, Spdmpna^ Ac. ; Tigorstrom, be Judivihm 
ajmd liomunm^ Berk 13'2 6, valuable only for the 
collection of the original authorities ; Keller, IJvbor 
fJHs Contehkftion nud (frthdl^ &c. Ktirich, ] B27 ; 
Rethmanii-noIKveg, Ildmlhuch ( 'iidlprozcm‘(^^ 
Bonn, 1334 ; P. Invcrnizii, J)e Piddim el Cnmd 
mllhus JudieJis Rwnmwrum^ Lihri Tres, Leipzig, 
184G; Puchta, Pwtit, i §71, ii. §351, Ac.; 
Gains, iv. ; Dig. 5. tit. 1, Ih Jud tens; Dig. 48. 
JJe Jududis Pahlim ; Inst. iv. tit. IB.) 10. L.l 
JUDEX ORDJNAaima [Junisx Pj^mi- 
NKuaJ 

JUDEX PEDA^NEUS. The origin anti mean- 
ing of this term seem to be tmknown. It is not 
used by the classical Roman writers. The jmlices 
to whom the praetor or praeses referred a matter in 
litigation with the usual instructions, were some- 
times called Pedanel (Theopinl iv. 15 ; Cod. 3. 
tit 3.) Subsequently the praeses, who was now 
sometimes designated Judex Ordinarius or Jadex 
simply {Cod,Thmd. 1. tit 7), decided most matter® 
without the intervention of a Judex ; but still he 
was empowered to^ appoint a ponnanent body of 
judices for the decision of less important matters, 
and these also wore called Judicos Pedanei, “hoc 
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I ofit qui negotia huniilinra discoptcnU’ (Cod. 3. 
tit. 3. s. 5.) The piocecdnigs before this new kind 
of Judices ^Pedaned were the same as before the 
praeses. Some modern writms are of opinion that 
these new pedanei judices did not form a pcnmia- 
nent court, hut only decided on laathTs which were 
roh-rred to them by a superior auihonty. (Cod. 3. 
tit, 3.) The reason of these judices receiving a dis- 
tinctive name is conjectured to Im this, that the 
magistrate himself was now generally called Judev. 
The Greek translation of iXuhiiieus is 
icacrrdis (Thcophil. iv. LI pr.) IG. L.J 

JUDEX QUAESTKbNlS. [Judex, p. 043.] 
JUDICATI AUITO. ^ A thing was a Res 
judicata, wdien the matbu’ in dispute had bcfui de- 
termined by a judicial sentence ; and the actio 
jiidicati was a mode which tliu succesf4hl party 
might adopt, for obtaining a dirree of th(» niagis- 
tratus l)y w'hich he coiihl take possession of the 
property of the person wh<> had loct the cause ami 
had not satisfied the juflgnieiit. I’ha plaintiif in 
the actio judicati was also proterDal in his pohses- 
sion of the defendants property hy a special inter- 
dict, and he was emjmwored to sell it. Tim party 
condemned was limited as to ins dUence. Origin- 
ally the judicatus was obllgrul to find a vindmv 
('t nidieem dare); but in the time of Gains it had 
heconu! the practice for hiiu to give security to 
the amount of the judgment ijudieafum Mhi mds- 
dare). If the defendant pleaded that there was 
no res jiidieata, ho was mulcted iu double the 
amount of the judgment, if his plea was false. 

The actio judicati, as a peculiar obligation, is 
merely the development and completion of the 
ohligatio which is founded on tlio Litis (jontes- 
tatio ; but this peculiar ohligatio is mertdy another 
form of execution, and it participates in tlm general 
nature of the procivsM of d'xeention* The general 
nature of the actio jndieati appitirs from tlie, fol- 
lowing passages. (Dig. 42. tit. L s.4, 5, 6, 7, -H. 
§ 2, 43, 44, OT). ynvigiqy, Si/dem^ Ac. vi. p, 411* 
(Gains, iv. f), 25, J7i, KbJ ; Ck. pro Pim\ 21 ; 
Panins, ,S. 1. tit. 1 9.) | <j, L, | 

JUT)ICE*S EDJTI, EDJTPTIL [Judex, 
p.GKJ.j 

JUDPCIA DUPLPCIA* [Famiuah Kruih- 
cuNDAK Actio.] 

JUDI'GIA IJ^nPTTMA. p. 

628,1)., p, 62,0, ml 

JUDPCIA QUAEDMPRTUO* LIaickkum, 
p. 628,1), p. 62.0,a.j 
JUDI'CUTM. fJuDEX.l 
JUOPCIUM PGUHJFJ. fJuDKX, p. fMB/l 
JUDPCJUM PRIVA'TUM, PUGiLIGUli. 
[Judex, p. 648.] 

JU/GERUM or JUG US (the latter form, ns a 
neuter noun of the third declension, in vciy com* 
mou in the ohliqnm cases and in the plimd), a 
Ronwn measure of wniK-e, 240 ftTt in length ami 
120 in breadth, containing therefort^ 28,1100 ficitinn* 
feet. (Colum. JL it v* 1. g 6 ; (^uintik I* Di)' R 
w'tiB the double of the A etus QMuiniim^ and fwm 
this cimnrmtance, according to lomt writers, It 
derived its nimm, (Varro, A. X. v* $5, MHIIer, 
M.It, i 10), [Actj/h*] It seems prpbablt tkit, 
M tim word was ovidoiitlg orlflnkHy t|ie «mt as 
Jtt^m a mh\ and ew mdm^ oflgtnal 

meant a |>atn wide^tnomflt 'te- dilw a wnglo 
beast along, tl»t tRgiiiftlly meant a path 

wide epougli fen » yoke of d 3 fc«% namely, the 
donblo of tie ni width ; and that when act«^ 
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was used, for a square measure of surface, the 
gcrmn^ by a natural analogy, became the double of 
the uclus qi(admtus ; and that this new meaning 
of it superseded its old use as the double of the 
single actus. The uncial division [As] was ap- 
plied to i]\(i jugerum^i its smallest part being the 
scrujmhtm of 10 feet square, —100 square feet. 
Thus the jugemm contained 288 serupula. (Varro, 
R. R, 1. c.) Tlie jugeriiin was the common mea- 
sure of land among the Romans. Two jngcra 
formed an kemlium,^ a hundr(‘d heredia a centiirici,^ 
and four cenhinac a saftus. These divisions were 
derived from the original assignment of landed 
property, in which two jugera were given to each 
citizen as heritable property. (Varro, tc.; Nie- 
buhr, ITist. of Rome,, voL ii. pp. 156, &c., and Ap- 
pendix li.) ^ [P. S.] 

JUGUM {Qoyhs,, signified in general 

that which joined two things together. It denoted 
more especially, 

1. In architecture any cross beam (Vitniv. x. 8, 
1.9). 

2. The transverse beam which united the up- 
right posts of a loom, and to which the wmrp was 
attached. (Ovid. Met vi. 55.) [Tkla] 

3. The transverse rail of a trellis (Varro, deRe 
Riisi. i. 8 ; Col. de Re Rust, iv. 17, 20, xii. 15, 
Geopo?i, V. 29), joining the upright poles (peHicae, 
xdpaKGs) for the support of vines or other trees. 
[CAWsrRUM.] Hence by an obvious I’eseinblance 
the ridges uniting the tops of mountains were 
called jugn viontium. (Virg. Ed, v. 76 ; Flor. ii. 
Jj .0, 17, ill. 3.) 

4. The cross-bar of a lyre, (Horn. IL ix. 187.) 

5. A scahvbeam, and hence a pair of scales 
[Libra]. The constellation Libra was conse- 
quently also called Jugiim. (Cic. Div, ii. 47.) 

6. The transverse seat of a boat. (Acschyl. 
Jgam. 1608 ; Soph. AJaso, 247 ; Virg. Aeu. vi. 
411.) Tliis gave origin to the term ivylrrjs, as 
applied to a rower. A vessel with many benches 
or banks for the rowers was called vtjvs 'jro\v(i'/yos 
or hcar/i(vyos. (Oom, 77. iii 293, xx*247.) 

7. The yoke liy which ploughs and carriages 

wfsre drawn. The yoke w^as in many cases a 
straight wooden plank or pole laid upon the 
horses’ necks ; hut it was commonly bent to- 
wards each extremity, so as to be accommodated 
to the part of the animat which it touched (curva 
jugc^ Ovid. Fast, iv. 216, TmL iv. 6. 2). The 
following woodcut show^s two examples of the 
yoke, the upper from a MS. of Hesiod’s Works 
and Bays, preserved at Florence, the lower from a 
MS. of Terence belonging to the Vatican library. 
These may bo compared with the still ruder forms 
of the yoke as uow used in Asia Minor, which, are 
introduced in the article Aratcrum. The practice 
of having the yoke tied tp the horns and pressing 
upon the foreheads of the oxen (capUej non cmdoe 
jmetis,, PliiL II. N, viii 70), which is now com- 
mon on the continent of Europe, and especially in 
France, is strongly condemned by Columella on 
grounds of economy as well as of humanity. {De 
Re Rust ii. 2.) He recommends tliat their heads 
slionld be left free, so that they may raise them 
aloft and thus make a much handsomer appearance. 
(Cic. Nat Dear, ii. 63 ; Ovid. Met vii. 21 L) 
All this was effected by the use either of the two 
collars (stdjjugia^ Vitruv. x 8. 8 j gGcrdia, Hesiod. 
0^. d I>kh\ *469 ; '-Proclas, ad be, ; Horn. 

it, xix* 406 ; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod, iii. 232) 
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shown in the upper figure of the woodcut, or of the 
excavations (yXv<pai) cut in the yoke, with the 
bauds of leather {lora; vmda,, Tib. ii. 1.7; rav~ 
poderiv $vpcrav itrcLVX^viriv^ Brimck, A7iaL iii, 44, 
Aeird^va), which arc seen in the lower figure. 




This figure also shows the method of tying the 
yoke to the pole {fomo^ pvp6s) by means of a 
leathern strap {(vydZeagov,, Horn. It v. 730, xxiv, 
26‘8 — 274), which was lashed from the two op- 
posite sides over the junction of the pole and yoke. 
Tliese two parts wore still more firmly connected 
by means of a pin (^gSoXos, Schol. m Ear ip. Hip- 
pot 666 ; earcop, Horn. 1. o. ; Arrian. Raped, 
A tea’, ii. p. 85, cd. Blan. ; tgSpvov, Hes. I, c.), 
which fitted a circular cavity in the middle of the 
yoke (o/xfpaXbs, Horn. I, c,). Homer represents the 
leathern band as turned over the fastening thrice 
in each direction. But the festening was some- 
times much more complicated, especially in the case 
of the celebrated Gordian knot, which tied the 
yoke of a common cart, and consisted only of flexi- 
ble twigs or bark, but in which the ends were so 
concealed by being inserted within the knot, that 
the only way of detaching the yoke was that which 
Alexander adopted. (Arrian, 1, c,; Q. Curt. iii. 2 j 
Schol. m Etirip, 1. c,) 

Besides being variegated, with precious materials 
and with carving, the yoke, especially among the 
Persians, was decorated with elevated plumes and 
figures. Of this an example is presented in a 
bas-relief from Persepolis, preserved in the British 
Museum. The chariot of Dareius was remarkable 
for the golden statues of Belus and Ninus, about 
eighteen inches high, which were fixed to the yoke 
over the necks of the horses, a spread eagle, also 
wrought in gold, being placed between them. (Q. 
Curt. iii. 3.) The passages above cited show that 
when the carriage was prepared for use, the yoke 
which had hoeu laid aside, was first fiistened to 
the pole, and the horses were then led under it. 
Either above them, or at the two ends of the 
yoke, rings were often fixed, through which the 
reins passed. These frequently appear in works of 
ancient art, representing cimriots. 

Morning and evening are often designated in 
poetry by the act of putting the yoke on the oxen 
(Hes. (^, et Dim, 581) and taking it off. (Hor. 
Cam. ill 6. 42 ; Virg. Ed. ii. 66 ; Ovid. Fast 
v. 497 i ^o{/Xv<ns, ^ovXvrh, Arrian, 1. c, j Horn. 
IL xvi, 779 ; Cic. ad Ait xv, 27 ; ^ovkitcnos t^pvi 
Arat. Dws, 3870 
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By metonymy jugum meant tlie quantity of 
land wliicli a yoke of oxen could plough in a day. 
(Varro, ih Re Rust. i. 10.) It was used i\s eq^ui- 
valent to the Latin par and the Greek as 

in aquilarum jiigmn. (E^lin. 11. iV. x. 4, 5.) By 
another figure the yoke meant slavery, or the con- 
dition in which men are compelled against their 
will, like oxen or horses, to labour for others. 
(Aeschyl. Agam. 512 ; Floras, ii. 14 ; Tacit. Agric. 
SI ; lior. Bat. ii. 7. f>l.) Hence, to express sjm- 
bolically the subjugation of conquered nations, the 
Romans made their captives pass under a yoke {suh 
jugum mittere), which, however, in form and for 
the sake of convenience, was sometimes made, not 
like the yoke used in drawing carriages or ploughs, 
but rather like the jugum described under the two 
first of the preceding heads ; for it consisted of a 
spear supported transversely by two others placed 
upright. [J. Y.] 

JUGUMENTUM. [Janua, p. 624, h.] 
JUNIO'RES, [CoMiTiA. p. 333.j 
JURA IN RE. [Dominium.] 

JURE ACTIO, IN. [JuRisniCTio.] 

JURE CESSIO, IN, was a mode of trans- 
ferring ownership by means of a fictitious suit, and 
so far resembled the forms of conveyance by fine 
and by common recovery, which, till lately, were 
in use in England. The In Jure Cessio was appli- 
cable to things Mancipi and Nec Mancipi, and 
also to Res Incorporales, which, from their nature, 
were incapable of tradition. Tlie parties to this 
transaction were the owner (dominus qui cedit), the 
person to whom it was intended to transfer the 
ownership (pindicans, cui cedltur), and the magis- 
tratus, qui addicit. The person to whom the 
ownership was to be transferred, claimed the thing 
as his own in presence of the magistratus and the 
real owner ; the magistratus called upon, the owner 
for his defence, and on his declaring that he had 
none to make, or remaining silent, the magistratus 
decreed {addUit) the thing to the claimant. This 
proceeding was a legis actio. 

An hereditas could be transferred by this pro- 
cess [IIeres, p. 601, b.] ; and the res corporaies, 
which belonged to the hereditas, passed in this way 
just as if they had severally been transferred by 
the Tn Jure Cessio. 

The In Jure Cessio was an old Roman institu- ' 
tion, and there wore provisions respecting ii ih the 
Twelve Tables. {Frag. Vat s. 50.) 

(Gaius. ii. 24; Ulp. Frag. tit. 1 9. s. 9.) [G. L.] 
JU'RGIUM is apparently a contracted form of 
Juridicium. The word had a special legal mean- 
ing, as appears from a passage of Cicero, JOe Re-^ 
publiea, quoted by Nonius : “ Si jurgant, inquit, 
benevoloriim concertatio, non hs iniraicoriim jurgiuin 
dicitur. Et in sequenti : J urgare igitur lex putai 
inter se vicinos, non litigare.” RudoriF states that 
the small disputes which arose between owners of 
contiguous lands within the “ qiiinquo pedes ” 
(Cic. de Leg. i. 1 8) were comprehended under the 
tenn Jurgiura. He refers for a like use of the 
word to Horace {Ep. il 1, 38, and ii. 2. 170), 

Sed vocat usque suum, qua populus adsita certis 
Limitibus viema refugit juxgia. 

(Rudorff, ZeiUchrift^ dec. vol. x. p. 346, Ueberdm 
GrUnxsoIieidungskhge.') 

Compare also Cicero, de Legihm, ii. 8. Feriis 
jurgia amovento and Facciolati, Lemcan, $. v. 
Jurgimn, [0. L.J 
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JURI'DICI. Under Hadrian, Italy was di- 
vided into five districts, one of -wlncli contained 
Rome, and continued in the same i datum to the 
Roman praetor that it had been befoie the division 
I of Hadrian. Each of the other four districts re- 
ceived a magistratus with the title of coiisularis, 

‘ who had the higher jurisdiction, which W'as takmi 
from the municipal magistrates. We may also 
infer that the court of tlie consularis was a court of 
appeal from the inferior courts in the matters which 
were left to their jurisdiction. (Spart. Hadmm. 22 ; 
Capitol. Pius,%) This arrangement of Had nan 
was an advantage to the Italians, for before tins 
time the inhabitants had to go to the Homan 
piaetor’s court for all matters which wei'e not 
within the jurisdiction of the duumviri ; for we 
must assume that the con&ularcs resided in tlim'r 
districts. M. Aurelius placed functionaries with 
the title of Jiiridici in the place of the Consulares 
(Puchta, Tvslit. i. § 92 ; and note (m) on the pass- 
age of Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 38). [G- L,] 

JURl'DICI CONVENTUS [Provincta]. 
^JURISCONSULT! or JUllKCONSULTI. 
The origin among the Romans of a body of men, 
who were expounders of the law, may be nderred 
to the separation of the Jus Civile from the Jus 
Pontificiiiin. [Jus Civile Flavianum.] Such 
a body certainly existed before the time of Cicero, 
and the persons who professed to expound the law 
were called by the various names of jurisperiti, 
juriscoiisulti, or consult! simply. They were also 
designated by other nayies, as jurisprudimtes, prn- 
dentiorcs, peritiores, and juris auctoim TIu* word 
which Plutarch uses is PoiioZeUrgs {Tib. Crarelt. 
9), and i/oiJ.tK6^ {Bzil!(i.i 36.) Cicero {Top. S) enu- 
merates the jurisperitorum auctoritas among the 
component parts of the Jus Civile. The dofinition 
of a jiirisconsultus, as given by Cicero (/Je Or. i. 
48), is, “a person who has such a knowledge of 
the laws (leges) and customs (coftsueiudo) which 
prevail in a state as to be able to advise 
deiidum), act (agendum)^ and to secure a person in 
his dealings (cavendum) : Sextus Aelius Catus [ J uh 
Aelianum], M’. Maniiius, and P. Mucius are ex- 
amples.'” In the oration /Vo Mnrena, Cicero uses 
“ scriberc ” in the place of ‘‘ agerej’ The business 
of the early juriscoiisulti consisted both in advising 
and acting on behalf of their clients (comidtureu) 
gratuitously. They gave their advice or aimwi'ts 
(responsu) either in public places which they at- 
tended at certain times, or at their own house's 
(Cic. do Or. iii. 33) ; and not only on matte 'I's <»f 
law, but on any thing else tliat might be referred 
to them. The words scriberc and cavm'c ’’ 
referred to their employment in drawing up fimual 
instruments, such as contracts or wills, &c. At a 
later period, many of these functions were per- 
formed by persons who wore paid ity a fee, and 
thus there arose a body of practitioners distinct 
from those who gave responsa and wlio were writers 
and teachers. The earlier jurisconsults cannot be 
said to be the same kind of persons as those of a 
later period. I^aw htid not then assumed a sci- 
entific fonn. The first whom Pompomus mentions 
was Pnpirius, who is said to have made a coEqctimi 
of tho Leges Begiae. Tiberius Ommacaniw, » 
plebehm, who was consul b. cj, 281, dnd adsd the 
first plebeian Pontifex Maxiinps,' is; n^entloned as 
tho first who publicly professed pro- 

/mms and he was dibtmgttf|||ftd both for his 
knowledge of the law and his'oloqiience. He left 
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no writings. It must not, liowcvcr, be assumed 
that Coruncanius was a professor of law in the 
modern sense of the term ; nor any other of the 
jurists after him who are enumerated by Pomponius. 
Before the time of Cicero the study of the law ’ 
had become a distinct branch from the study of 
oratory, and a man might raise himself to eminence 
in the state b/ his reputation as a lawyer, as well 
as by his oratorical power or military skill. There 
were many distinguished jurists in the last two 
centuries of the republican period, among whom 
are M’. Manilnis ; P. Miicius Scaevola, Pontifex 
Ma’dmus (b. c. 131) ; Q. Mucins Scaevola, the 
augur ; and Q. Mucins Scaevola, the son of Publius, 
who was consul n. c. 95, and afterwards Pontifex 
j\Iaximiis, and one of the masters of Cicero (juris- 
peritorum eloquent issmtis, eloquenimm jurisperitissi- 
nius, Cic. de Or, i. 39, Brutus, c, 89). This Scae- 
vola the Pontifex, was considered to have been the 
first wdio gave the Jus Civile a systematic form, by 
a treatise in eighteen hooks. (Big. 1. tit. % s. 2. 

§ 41.) There are four excerpts in the Digest from 
a work of his in one book, on Definitions. Servius 
Sulpicius lUifus, the friend and contemporary of 
Cicero, and consul b. c. 51 (Brut, 7, 40), was as 
great an orator as the Pontifex Scaevola, and more 
distinguished as a jurist, Manj’’ persons, both his 
predecessors and contemporaries, had a good prac- 
tical knowledge of the law, but he was the first 
w'ho handled it in a scientific manner, and as he 
had both numerous hearers and was a voluimnous 
writer, we may view him as the founder of that 
metliodical trcuxtmeiit of the matter of law which 
characterised the subscrpient Roman jurists (Cic. 
Brut. 41 ; Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 43), and in which 
they have been seldom surpassed. 

The jurists of the imperial times are distin- 
guished I'rom those of the republican period by two 
circumstances, the Jus Rcspontlendi, and the rise 
of two Schools of Law. 

It is said that Augustus determined that the 
Jurisconsulti should give their responsa under his 
sanction (eje aucioritaie ejiis respondcrent). The 
jurists who had not received this mark of imperial 
favour, were not excluded from giving opinions ; 
but the opinions of such jurists would have little 
weight ill comparison with those of the privih‘ged 
class. Those who obtained the Jus llcspondendi 
from the I*rinccp% would from this circumstance 
alone have a greater authority, for formally their 
Responsa were founded on the authority of the 
Priiiccps. These responsa wore given sealed (dp- 
mta), apparently to prevent falsification. The 
matter proposed for the opinion of the Jurisconsulti 
was sometimes stated in the Responsiim, either 
fully or briefiy j and the Responsum itself was 
soinetimes short, sometimes long ; sometimes it 
contained the grounds of the opinion, and some- 
times it did not, (Brisson. de Form, id. c. 85 — ' 
87.) 

The responsa of a privileged jurisconsultus would 
bo an authority for the decision of a judex i if 
there were conflicting responsa given, the judex 
would of course decide as he best could. But, 
besides the direct responsa, wliick were given in 
particular cases, there was the authority of the 
writings of the privileged jurists. As before the 
time of Augustus, public opinion only gave autho- 
rity to a jurist’s responsa and writings, so from the 
time of Augustus this authority was given by the 
,Jus Rospondendi to the responsa and writings of 
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a jurist. This privilege gave to a jurist the con- 
dition of a Juris auctor, and to his writings legal 
authority, neither of which belonged to a jurist 
who had not received the privilege. Accordingly, 
the writings of such privileged jurists received the 
same authority as their responsa ; and if the 
opinions of the Juris aiictoros, as expressed m 
their writings, did not agree, the Judex was left 
to decide as he best could. This explanation of 
the nature of the Jus Respondendi, which is by 
Puclita (Instit. i. § 117), is applied by him to the 
elucidation of the passage in Gams (i. 7. Responsa 
prudentium sunt sententiae et opiniones, &c.). He 
supposes that this interpretation of the passage is 
strictly conformable to what has been said of the au- 
thority of the writings of the jurists. If we leave 
out of consideration the technical expression Res- 
ponsa, with which the passage begins, there is no 
difficulty at all in applying the words of Gains to tlie 
writings of the jurists ; and, in fact, it is most con- 
sistent to take responsa in this passage in a wider 
sense, and as equivalent to auctoritas. The term 
Responsa originated at a time when responsa, in 
the simple sense of the term, were the only form 
in which the auctoritas of a jurist was manifested ; 
whereas in the time of Gams, the writings of the 
jurists had become a very important legal authority, 
and consequently they must be included by Gams 
in the term Responsa Prudentium, for otherwise 
he would not have mentioned at all the Auctoritas 
Prudentium, to which he so often refers in various 
parts of his work, l^uchta’s explanation of tins 
passage, winch bears the stamp of great probability, 
may be compared with that of Bavigny (Spslem, 
See. vol. i. p. 155). 

In the time of Augustus there arose two schools 
(scholae) of Jurists, the heads of which were re- 
spectively Ateiiis Capito and Antistius Labeo. The 
followers of Labeo, whom we know with certainty 
to have been such, were Nerva, Proculus, Nerva 
the son, l^egasiis, Celsus, Cclsus the son, and 
Neratius Prisons. The followers of Capito were 
Massiirius Sabimis, C. Cassius Longinus, Coclius 
Sabinus, Priscus Javolenus, Aburnus Valens Tus- 
cianua, Gains, and probably Pomponius. But the 
schools did not take their names from Labeo and 
Capito. The followers cf Labeo were named Pro- 
culiani, from Proculus. The followers of Capito 
derived their name of Sabiniani from Massurms 
Sabinus, who lived under Tiberius, and as laic as 
the reign of Nero : they were soinetimes also calltMl 
Cassiani, from C. Cassius Longinus. It is not 
easy to state with precision the differences which 
characterised the two schools. 'Whatever may 
have been the origin of these dilFerenccs, which 
may perhaps bo partly referred to the personal 
character of Capito and Labeo, tlie schools were 
subsequently distinguished by a difference in. their 
manner of handling the matter of the law. The 
school of Capito adhered more closely to what was 
established, and to the letter of wluit was written. 
Labeo was a man of greater acquirements than 
Capito, and his school looked more to the internal 
meaning than to the external form, and thus, while 
appai’ently deviating from the letter, they ap- 
proached nearer to true results ; though the strict 
logic of this school might sometimes produce a re- 
sult less adapted to general convenience than the 
conclusions of the Sabiniani, which were based on 
! the prevailing notions of equity. Much has been 
I written on the, characteristics of the two schools, 
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but to very little piii-jiose. The matter is briefly 
treated by Piichta. {Instit i. § fllh) 

The writings of the jurisconsiilti consisted of 
comraentani on the Twelve Tables, on the Edict, 
on particular leges, more especially on some of the 
Jubae Leges, and on other matters. The later 
jurists also commented on the writings of the earlier 
jurists. They also wrote elementary treatises (eh- 
menta^ commeniemi)^ such as the Institutioncs of 
Gains, which is the earliest work of the kind that 
we know to have been written ; books called 
Regulae, and Befinitionos, which probably were 
collections of maxims and legal principles ; collec- 
tions of cases and answers, under the various names 
of responsa, cpistolae, seiitentiae, and opiniones ; 
systems of law ; and various works of a misccdla- 
neous character, with a great variety of names, 
such as disputation es, quaestiones, eiichiridia, res 
quotidianae, and various other titles. 

The juristical writers were very numerous : thej’- 
formed a series, beginning with Q. Mucins Scac- 
vola, the Pontifex, and ending about the time of 
Alexander Severus, with Modestiims who w^as a 
pupil of Ulpian. With the exception of the frag- 
ments preserved in the Digest, this great mass of 
literature is nearly lost. [Pandectak.] 

The mode of teaching law at Romo was of a 
practical nature. Professors of law in the modern 
sense did not exist till the Imperial periods. Ul- 
pian calls them Juris civilis professores (Dig. 50. 
tit. 13. s. 1. § 5) ; but there is no indication that he 
considered himself as one of the class ; nor can wo 
consider that such men as Julian, Papinian or 
Paulus ever followed the occupation of icaclier of 
law. The instruction which was given in the^ ro- 
puhlican period consisted in the Jurisconsulti al- 
lowing young men to be present as anditores^ when 
they delivered their legal opinions, and to sec how 
they conducted their business. (Cic. Jirnt, 89, 
Laelms^ 1.) Previous, however, to attending to 
this practical instruction, young men were taught 
the elements of law, which was expressed by the 
term tusUtiti, whence proltably the name Insti- 
tutiones wms given to elementary treatises like 
those of Gains. Accordingly, iustitui and audlrc^ 
expressed the two parts of a legal education ; and 
this mode of instruction continued probably till 
near the time of Constantine. In the Imperial 
period, probably young men devoted themselves 
for a still longer period to attcmdancc on those 
jurists, who had the Jus liespondendl Tlu’se 
yoxuig men are the juris studiosi, who are men- 
tioned by Ulpian and others. Thus Ulpian calls 
Modestiims, “ studiosus mens.'’ As already ob- 
served, tbe class called Juris Civilis Professores 
aiose under the empire, and they received from 
those who attended them an Honorarium, or fee, 
(Ulpian, Dig. 50. tit. 13, s. 1. § 5.) 

(Pomponius, Do Ori^me Jwrisj Dig. 1. tit 2, 
s. 2 ; Zimmorn, Gesckicliie dm Romiscimn Priwh 
rockts.) [0, L*] 

JURISDPCTIO. The “officimn*’ of him 
‘^qui jus dieit ” is defined as follows (Dig. 2. tit, I, 
Do Jumdiciione) : — “ Bonorum possessionem dare 
potest, et in possessionem mittere, pupillis non 
habentibus tutores constituorc, judicos litigantibus 
dare.” This is the general signification of the 
word Jurisdictio, which expresses the whole “ ofli- 
cium jus diceiitis,” The functions which are in- 
cluded in the “ officium jus dicentis ” belong either 
to the Jm-isdictio (in its special sense), or to the 
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Imperiiim Mixtiim, or they arc those which are 
exercised by virtue of some lex, senatusconsiiltuin, 
or authority delegated by the priiiceps, as the 
“Tutoiia datio.” (Dig. 2G. tit 1. s. 6.) The Juris- 
dictio of those magistratus who had no Imjicrmm, 
was limited in consequence of not having the Im- 
perium, and therefore was not Jurisdictio in tlie 
full meaning of that tcmi. [Dipeeium ; Magis- 
TEATUS.] Inasmuch as Jurisdictio in its special 
sense, and the Imperium Mixtum, are cornpuiioiit 
parts of .Jurisdictio in its wider sense, Imperium 
may be said to be contained in or incident to 
.Jurisdictio (imj^eriuni quad jurkdictioni cahaeret^ 
Dig. 1. tit. 21. s. 1), Sometimes Imperium is 
viewed as the term which designates the full power 
of the magistratus ; and when so viewed, it may be 
considered as equivalent to Jurisdictio, in its wider 
sense, or as comprehending Jurisdictio in its nar- 
rowe.st sense. Tims Imperium may be considered 
as contamiiig eras contained in Jurisdictio, according 
as vve give to each term respectively its wider or its 
narrower nienning. (Puchta, Ue(H>r den inhdt der 
Lex Ituhrui^ Zeiteehiift^ vol. x. p l.O.o.) Tlie Juris- 
dictio was cither Vol 11 ntaiia or Contioitiosa, (Dig. 1. 
tit. 1. (I. s. 2.) Tlie Jurisdictio Voluntaria rendered 
valid certiin acts done before the magistratus, for 
which certain forms wore reipnri'd, as adoption 
and iiiamimisbion. Thus adoption, properly so 
called, could take •jdacc before the praesesof a pro- 
vincia (Gains, i. 3 00) ; but in Rome it took place 
before the praetor, and was said to be eflected 
“• imperio magistraUis.” The Jurisdictio Conteu- 
tiosa had reference to legal proceedings hoforo a 
magistratus, which wm’c said to be m Jure as o)i* 
posi'd to tlie proceedings bidbro a judex, whieli 
were said to be in jwlmo, Tlu' jiarties were said 
Lege agere the magistratus was said juw rlieere 
or reddere. Accordingly ‘‘ magistratus ” and ^ qui 
Homac jus dicit”ar(‘ equivalent, (Q\q,. ad Fuiuu 
xiii. 14.) The functions included in Jurisdictio 
ill this, its sjieeial sense, were the addlotio in the 
Icgis actionos, the giving of the formula in proceed- 
ings conducted according to the Ucw%*r process, and 
the appointment of a judex. The appointing of a 
judex, “ judicis datio,” was for the purpose of in- 
([uiring Into the facts in dispute between the par- 
ties. The words of the formula are “Judex esio,” 
(Sic. (Gains, iv. 47) ; and the terms of the edict in 
which the praetor declares that he will give a judex, 
that i.s, wdll recognise a right of action, are “ Judi- 
cium dabo.” (Cic. pm FLuoo. 35 .) Acldictio 1 k *- 
longs to that part of jurisdictio by which the magis- 
tratus himself makes a decr<*e or gives a judgment: 
thus ill the case of the In Jure Gessio, he is said 
“rera addiccre.” (Gains, iL 24.) Acldicere is to 
adjudge a thing or the possession of a thing to one 
of tlie litigant parties. In the case of furtum 
manifestum, inasmuch as the facts would bo certain, 
there was an addictio. (Gains, iv''. HJ9.) 

(Hher uses of the word addictio arc collected in 
Facciolati. 

It is with reference to the three terms, Do, Dico, 
Addico,that Varro {Do Ling. laL vi. 30) remarks 
that the praetor must use one of these words “ cum 
lege quid peragitmA’ Accordingly, those days 
were called Nofasti on which no legal toineas 
could bo done, because the words^ of legal force 
could not be used. (Compare Ovid.- i 0 ; 
Macrobius, i. 1 6.) L.] 

J US. “All peopW’ says 0aiui (L 1), “ who 
are governed by Leges and Mores, use partly their 
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owii law (jW), partly the law (Jus) that is com- 
mon to all mankind ; for the law (jus) which a 
state estahlishoR for itself is peculiar to such state, 
and is called Jus Civile, as the peculiar law (j'us) 
of that state. But the law (Jus) which natuKil 
reason (naturalis ratio) has established among all 
mankind is equally observed by all people, and is 
called Jus Gentium, as being that law (jus) which 
all nations follow. The Roman populus therefore 
follows partly its own peculiar law (suum propi'ium 
jus), partly the common law (commune jus) of all 
mankind.” 

According to this view, all Law(y«s) is distri- 
buted into two parts, Jus Gentium and Jits Cnile, 
and the whole body of law peculiar to any state is 
its Jus Civile. (Cic. de Orat. i. 44.) The Roman 
law, therefore, which is peculiar to the Roman 
state, is its Jus Civile, sometimes called Jus Civile 
Roraanorum, but more frequently designated by the 
tt'rm Jus Civile only, by which is meant the Jus 
Civile of the Romans. 

The J us Gentium is here viewed hy Gains as 
springing out of the Naturalis Ratio common to all 
mankind, which is still more clearly expressed in an- 
other passage (i. 18D) where he uses the expres- 
sion “ oinniara civitatium jus ” as equivalent to 
the Jus Gentium, and as founded on the Naturalis 
Ratio. In other passages he founds the acquisi- 
tion of property, which was not regulated by Ro- 
man law, on the naturalis ratio and on the naturalc 
jus iiidiftercntly, thus making naturalis ratio and 
naturalo jus equivalent (li. 65, 66, 69, 73, 79). 
lie founds Cognatio on Naturalis Ratio, as being 
common to all mankind, and Agnatio on Civihs 
Ratio, as being purely a Roman institution (i. 158). 
In two passages in the Bigest (1. tit. 8) he calls 
same thing Naturalo Jus in s. 2, and Jus Gentium 
in s. 3, 5. (Compare Oalus, iii. 132.) The Natu- 
rale Jus and the Jus Gentium are therefore iden- 
tical (Savigiiy, System, t%c., vol i. p. 113.) Cicero 
(de 0JJ\ iii. 5) opposes Natura to Leges, where he 
explains Natura by tlie term Jus Gentium, and 
makes Leges equivalent to Jus Civile. In the 
Partitiones (c. 37) he also divides Jus into Natura 
and Lex. 

There is a threefold division of Jus made by 
LTIpian and others, which is as follows : Jus Civile j 
Jus Gentium, or that which is common to all man- 
kind ; and Jus Naturale which is common to man 
and beasts. The foundation of this division seems 
to have been a theory of the progress of mankind 
from what is commonly termed a state of nature, first 
to a state of society, and then to a condition of inde- 
pendent states. This division had, however, no 
practical application, and must be viewed merely 
as a curious theory. Absurd as it appears at first 
sight, this theory is capable of a reasonable expla- 
nation, and Savigny shows that it is not meant to 
say that beasts have law, but only the matter of 
law ; that is, some of those natural relations on 
v/hich legal relations are founded, exist among 
beasts as well as men. Such natural relations are 
those hy which the species is propagated. (See 
also Puchta’s remarks, Tnstit. i. § 9, note a.) In 
the Institutes the two divisions are confounded 
(i. tit. 2. De Jure Naturali, Gentium et Civili) ; 
for the explanation of Jus Naturale is first taken 
from the threefold division of XJlpian, and then 
the Jus Gentium and Civile are explained accord- 
ing to the twofold division of Gains already quoted, 
00 W0 have in the same section the Jus Na- 
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' turale explained in the sense of Ulpian, and the 
Jus Gentium explained in the sense of Gams, as 
derived from the Naturalis Ratio. Further, m the 
second book (tit. 1. s. 11) the Jus Naturale is ex- 
plained to be the same as Jus Gentium, and the 
Jus Naturale is said to be coeval with the human 
race. Notwithstanding this confusion in the In- 
stitutes, there is no doubt that the tv/o-fold di\i- 
sion of Gaius was that which prevailed in Roman 
, jurisprudence. (Savigii}’-, System, &c. vol. i. p. 41 3 ) 
This two-fold division appears clearlj^ in Cic('ro, 
who says that the old Romans separated the Jus 
Civile fiom the Jus Gentium ; and he adds that 
the Jus Civile (of any state) is not therefore Jus 
Gentium, but that what is Jus Gentium ought to 
be Jus Civile (de Off. iii. 17). 
i Those inilcs which regulated the declaration of 
war and the conduct of war are comprehended 
under the term Jus Fecialc. Some modern writers 
give to the term a wider signification ; and others 
limit it more closely. Osenbrueggen (De .hire 
Belli ct Puds Romanorum, p. 20. Lips. 183G) 
defines the Jus Feciale to be that which pro- 
I scribed the formulae, solemnities and ceremonial 
observed in the declaring, carrying on, and tci- 
mmating a war, and in the matter of treaties. 
The Romans often nsed the expression Jus Gen- 
tium in a sense which nearly corresponds to the 
modern phrase Law of Nations, or, as some call it, 
International Law. (Livy, ii. 14, vi. 1, quod lo- 
gatus in Gallos, ad quos missus crat, contra jus 
gentium pugnasset ; xxxviii. 48; Sallust. Jny. 
22.) The term Jus Belli (Cic. de Ley. li. 14) 
is used in tlie same sense. 

The origin of the opposition between Jus Gen- 
tium and Jus Civile was not a speculative notion, 
nor did it originate with the Jurists, though they 
gave it a theoretical form. The Jus Gentitim in 
its origin was tlio general law of Peregrini, ac- 
cording to which the Romans determined the legal 
relations among Peregrini, a class of persons to 
whom the Jus Civile was not applicable. Con- 
sequently, tho foundation of the Jus was foreign 
law, modified by the Romans according to their 
own notions, so as to bo capablcj of general appli- 
cation. This is one side of tlie original Jus Gen- 
tium. The other is that Law which owed its 
origin to the more enlarged ■\iews of the nature 
of law among the Roman people, and was the 
development of the national character. The two 
notions, however, are closely connected, for the law 
of Peregrini was that which first presented the 
Romans with tho notion of tho Jus Gentium, and 
it was formed into a body of Law, independent 
of the Jus Civile, and not interfering with it. 
But the general Law of Peregrini also obtained 
among the Romans, as Law, and not considered 
merely with reference to their intercourse with 
Peregrini. “ The Law of Peregrini and Roman 
Law, disencumbered of all peculiarity of indi- 
vidual nations, are the two sides of tho same no- 
tion, which tho Romans express by the term Jus 
Gentium.” (Puchta, Instit. L § 84). The Jus 
Gentium was chiefly introduced by the Edictum, — 
as the Law of Peregrini by the Edict of the Prae- 
tor Peregrinus and the Edicta Provincialia, and as 
Law for the Romans by the Edictum of the Prae- 
tor Urbanus. 

The Jus Civile of the Romans is divisible into 
two parts, Jus Civile in the narrower sense, and 
J us Pontificium or Sacrum, or the law of religion. 
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This opposition is sometimes expressed Lj the 
woi'ds Jus and Fas (Fas et jura sinunt, Vir". 
<>eor(j. i. 26.0) ; and tlie law of things not pertain- 
ing' to religion and of tilings pertaining to it, are 
also respectively opposed to one another hy the 
terms Res Juris lliimani et Divini. (Instit. 3. 
tit.].) [Dominium.] Thus the Pontifices Max- 
inn, P. Crassus, and T. Coruncaniiis, are said to 
have given Responsa de omnibus diviiiis et liu- 
niains rebus. (Gic. de OraL lii. 33.) 

The Law of Religion, or the Jus Pontificiiim, 
wais under the control of the Pontifices, who in fact 
originally had the control of the whole mass of the 
law, and it was only alter the separation of the Jus 
(livile in its wider sense into the two parts of the 
Jus Civile, in its narrower sense, and the Jus Ponti- 
hciimi, tliat each part had its proper and peculiar 
bill its. Blit after this separation was fully made 
the Auctoritas Pontifieum had the same operation 
and eject with respect to the Law of Rchghm that 
the Auctoritas I^rudentmm had on the Jus Civile. 
{C\(i.de Lo(^. li. 13, 20.) Still even after the sepa- 
ration tluun was a inutnal relation between these 
two hranchc's of law ; for instance, an Adrogatio 
was not valid hy the Jus Civile unless it was 
valid hy the Jus PontllieUim. (Cic. de Orai. iii. 
33, Brut, 42 ; Adoptio.) Again, Jus Pontifi- 
eiuni, in its wider siuise, as the law of religion, had 
its subdivisions, as into Jus Augurum, Pontifieum, 
tStc. (Cic. de Sencct, 11.) 

“ TjUAv,” says Gains (i. 2), meaning tlie Roman 
ci\il law (yVm), “■ is comjiosed of leges, ])Iebi.scita, 
smiatua-comsulta, constitutiones Prineipum, the 
J^hlieta of those who have the Jus Edicendi, and 
the Kc.spon.sa Prudeiitium.” This is a division of 
law merely a,ccording to its formal origin. 1'lie 
divisions einmuTOted hy CiciTo {Top, B) arc ‘‘ leges 
(which include pleliiscita), senatus-consulta, res 
judicfitao, juriaperitoi’um auctorita.s, edicta magi.s- 
tratunm, mos, aeiiuitas.'*’ A consideration of the 
dijerent epochs at which th(*s<‘ writers live-d, will 
!U‘count for ptirt of the discreptincy ; hut the addi- 
tion of Mos in CiciTiAs enumerution is important. 

Jus (livile is opposed to the .lus Praetoriiim or 
Tloiiomrium [Kdictum] ; and the opposition 
consists in the opposition of the immis or form by 
which the two severally obtained an existence ; 
wlau’cas the opposition of Jus Civile and Gentium 
is founded on the internal character of the two 
hinds, ami tlu* exU’iit of their application* 

Lex and Mos are sometimes opposed to one an- 
other, as part.s component of the Jus Civile, but 
dilferent in their origin. Horace (CWm. iv. B) 
f peaks of “ Mos ct L<*x ; J uvenal (viii. BO) opposes 
''“Juris nodoH et legum aonigmata : *'* Jus Civile 
is opposed to Leges (Cic. de OmL i. 43), to Lex 
{de ()//: iii. 17), and to Senatus-consultum (Gains, 
ii. 137). As then opposed to Leges, Jus Civile 
appears to be <'qui valent to Mos. In fact the op* 
pmition between Lex and Mos follows the analogy 
of that hetwoon jus scriptum ami non scriptum. 
w When there are no scriptae leges we must follow 
that which has b'*cm introduced by mores ami con- 
suetudo, — Immemorial (t/iveienda) consiictitdo is 
properly observed as a lex ( pro /ego), and, this is 
the jus which is said to be ‘morilms constitutum.’ 
(Julian, Dig,!, tit. 3. s. 32.) Thus immemorial 
nango was the foundation of the “jus Morihus 
couHtitutumJ’ (Bee the article Tnfamu as to the 
origin of Infamia.) Uie ultimate origin of custom 
l» the common consciausness of the people among 
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whom it exists ; the evidence of it is msage, re- 
peated and contiimed use : it is law wlieii iccog- 
nized hy a conipvtent autIiorit\n Tiierc is n pas- 
sage of Glpinn (Dig. 1. tit. 3. s. 34 j in wliicti lie 
distiiietl^^ speaks of confirming a consuetudo in a 
judicium, which can have no other imvaning than 
that its force as law depended on a decision in a 
judicium. And the meaning is clear, whether we 
read contradicto or coutradict« in the passage j mat 
refeiTcd to. 

The Roman writers indeed frecpieiitly refer to a 
large part of their law as founded on Flores or on 
the Mos Majoruin and not on Leges. ( Quintil. Listd. 
Oral. V. 10.) Thus Ulpian (Dig. 1. tit. 6. s. 3) 
says that the Jus Patriae Potestatis is morihus 
recoptum. But mos contained matters relating to 
religion as well as to the ordinary affairs of life ; 
and therefore we may also view Mos and Lex, w lien 
opposed, as component parts of the Jus Civile in 
its wider .seuso, hut not as making up the whole of 
it. Mores in the sen.so of immorality, tliat wliich 
positive morality disapproves of, must not he coii- 
foumlcd with JUS fouuded on inons : the former is 
mall mores m rtsj)ect of whicli there wa.^ ofum a 
jus morihus coiistitutum. 'J'litis in the matter ot 
the dos there was a retmitio in respect of the mores 
t'raviori's or majores, which wais ciclultciy. (Ulp. 
Frap. tit. 0.) 

The t(*rnis Jus Bcriptiirn and Non Scriptum, as ex- 
plained ill the Imstitutes (i. tit, 2), comprelimideil 
tlie whole of the Jms Civile ; for it was all 
eitluw Scriptum or Non Scriptum, wdiatever otluT 
divisions tliere miglit lie. (Dip. Dig. I. tit. 1. h. G.j 
Ju.s Scriptum coiupreheiidcHl mery thing except that 
‘“(piod iisuH approbavit” Tills diil.ion of Jus 
Scrijitum and Non Scriptum d<H^s not appear 
in Gains. It wa.s borrowed from the Greek writers, 
and .stuMius to have little or no praetieal application 
among the Rouum.s. I’lie sense in which VFriUon 
and Unwritti'n law has been used by EngU&li WTitern 
is hardly the same as the Roman smme. Hale 
«ay.s {TihL uf tke(Mnm(m Fan\ p. 2), Those laws 
that I call letjes seriptm (ho should have used tlus 
expression ju$ scriptum, thougli Ci 0 f*ro uhi‘s the 
expression Lex Scripta) are such as are originally 
rmluced into -writinij; before they are enacted.” 
Hale applies his dofiintion only to statutes or aets of 
parliament ; hut it is cipuilly applicable to anyrulos 
which are promulgated in writing and have tlie 
force of law or of a law, hy virtue of authority 
delegjRod to those who make sucli rules. 

Jus was also divided into Publieum and Priva- 
tum by the Roman jurists. (Dig. L tit. 1. a. 1.) 
Publicum Jus is defined to be that which nbites 
to the Status Rei Eomanae, or to the Komims ms a 
State ; Privatum Jus is defined to be that which 
relate.^ “‘ad singulonim utilitatem,” '■Jlu* Fubli 
cum Jus IS further said hy Ulpimi (Dig. Li it 1, a. I ) 
‘“in sacris, in sacerdotilms, in magislniltbuB con- 
slsterc.” According to this view, it comprehemls 
[the T jaw of Religion and all the rest of the Jiw 
I Civile, which is not Privatum: and the maiter 
; which is comprehended in Ju.h Privatum ii that 
; which is contained in the Institutes of Gains and 
I Justinian. The elementary treatise nf Gains dooi 
I not mention this division, and it is limited to the 
I Jus Privutum, JuHtinian, In Ins aft&t 

making this division of Jn» iiito’ Fnlilicum and. 
Privatum, soys, “ we mart therefore treat of Juf 
IMvntum,*’ from which it appeara that Im did not 
contemplate treatiug of Jus Publicum, though th^ 
tJ v 
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laat title of tlie fourth hoolc is De Judiciis Puh- 
licis. The Roman term Jus Puhlicimi also com- 
prehended Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure, 
and Procedure in Chil Actions. It is said by Papi- 
nian (Dig. 128. tit. 1. s. 3) that the Tcstamenti- 
factio belonged to Publicum Jus. Now theTesta- 
Bieiitifactio was included in Coinmercium, and 
only Roman citizens and Latini had Commer- 
cium. This is an instance of the application of 
the term Publicum Jus. All Jus is in a sense 
Puhliemn, and all Jus is in a sense Privatum ; 
but the Roman Publicum Jus directly concerned 
the constitution of the state and the functions of 
government and administration ; the Privatum 
Jus directly concerned the interests of individuals. 
The opposition between these two things is dear, 
and as well marked as the nature of such things 
will allow. If the terms be found fault with, the 
meaning of the terms admits of a defence. 

The expression Pupuliis Romanns Qnirites has 
given rise to much discussion. Becker {IJmdb. der 
liomischen AUerthumer, vol. ii. p. 24) concludes 
that Romani and Quirites are so far opposed that 
Romani is the historical and political name viewed 
with respect to foreign states, and Quirites the 
political name as viewed with reference to Rome. 
Accordingly Quirites is equivalent to Gives. 
(Suoton. Cues. 70 ; Plut. Cues. 51 ; Liv. xlv. 
37.) It does not seem easy to explain the dif<. 
fercnce between Civitas Roinana and the Jus 
Quiritiuin, yet so much seems clear that Civitas 
Romana was a term large enough to comprehend 
all who were Gives in any sense. But the Jus 
Quiritium in its later sense seems to be the pure 
Privatum Jus as opposed to the Publicum Jus, and 
thus it differs from Jus Civile viewed as the whole 
Roman law, or as opposed to the law of other 
people, lie who claimed a thing exclusively as his 
own claimed it to be his ex Jure Quiritium. (Gaius, 
ii. 40. &c.) Accordingly we Bud the expressions 
Dominns and Dominium Ex Jure Quiritium, as 
contrasted with In bonis [Domiisiuai]. Such 
part of the Roman law, in its widest sense, as 
related to buying, selling, letting, hiring, aiid such 
obligations as were not founded on the Jus Civile, 
were considered to belong to the Jus Gentium (Dig. 

1. tit. 1. s. 5), that is, the Jus Naturale. (Gaius, 
ii. 65.) Accordingly when ownership could be 
acquired by tradition, occupation, or in any other 
way, not specially provided for by the Jus Civile, 
such ownership was acquired by the Jus Gentium. 
When the Jus Civile prescribed certain foirnis by 
which ownership was to be transferred, and such 
forms were not observed, there was no ownership 
Jure Civili or Jure Quiritium, but there was that 
interest which was called In bonis. It is not said 
by Gaius (ii, 40, &,c.) that the In bonis arose by- 
virtue of the Jus Gentium, and it may perhaps be 
concluded that he did not so view it ; for in another 
passage (ii. 65), he speaks of alienation or change 
of ownership being effected either by the Jus 
Naturale, as in the case of tradition, or by the Jus 
Civile, as in the case of mancipatio, in jure ccssio, 
and usucapion. In this passage he is speaking of ; 
alienation, which is completely effected by tra- 
dition, so that there is a legal change of ownership 
recognized by Roman law ; not by Roman law, 
specially as such, but by Roman law as adopting 
or derived from the Jus Gentium. In the other ' 
Case (ii. 40) there is no ownership either as re- ■ 
oo^nized by Eomam law as such, or by Roman law i 
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as adopting the Jus Gentium: the In bonis is 
merely recognized by the Traetoriaii Law, to ulnch 
division it therefore belongs. So iar as the cnjuitv 
of the praetor may be said to bo based on the Jus 
Gentium, so far may the In bonis he said to lie 
founded on it also. Propc‘rly spcaJcing, the Jus 
Gentium was only received as Rowan law, when 
It did not contradict the ,Tus Civile ; that is, it 
could only have its full effect as the Jus Gentium 
when it was not contradicted or limited bv the 
Jus Civile, When it was 'so contradicted or 
limited, the praetor could only give it a partial 
effect, hut in so doing, it is obvious that he w as 
endeavouring to nullify the Jus Civile and so to 
make the Jus Gentium as extensive in its opera 
tion, as it would have been but for the limitation 
of the Jus Civile. The bounds that were placed 
to this power of the praetor were not very deBnite. 
Still bo generally fashioned his Jus Praetoriuni 
after the analogy of the Jus Civile, and though he 
made it of no effect as against his Jus Praetoriuni, 
he maintained its form and left it to its full ope- 
mtion, except so far as he necessarily limited its 
operation by his own Jus Praetoriuni. 

Jus used absolutely is defined to be “ ars boni 
et aequi” (Dig. 1. tit. 1. s. 1), wliich is an absurd 
definition. Wbat it really is, may be collected 
from the above enumeration of its parts or divi- 
sions. Its general signification is TjUw, and in this 
sense it is opposed to Lex or a Law. Lex, how- 
ever, as already shown, is somotime.s used generally 
for Law, as in the instance from Cicero where it is 
opposed to Natura. Lex therelbrc in this general 
sense comprehends leges and all the otlier parts of 
the J us Civile. In its special sense of a Law, it 
is included in Jus. Jus is also used in the plural 
number (jum) apparently in the sense of the 
component parts of Jus, as in Gaius (i. 2), where 
he says ‘‘ Constant autem jura ex legibus,’’ &c. ; 
and in another passage (i, 158), where he says with 
reference to the Agnationis Jus nr Law of Xgnatio, 
and the Cognationis Jus or Law of Cognatio, ‘‘‘ civil is 
ratio civilia quidem jura corrumpere potest.” In- 
deed in this passage Agnationis Jus and Cognationis 
Jus are two of the Jura or parts of Jus, which 
with other Jura make up the whole of Jus. Again 
j (Gains, ii. 62), that provision of the Lex Julia de 
Adultcriis, which forbade the alienation of the 
Fundus Dotalis, is referred to thus — ‘‘ quod quidem 
jus,” “ which inle of law” or “ which law” — it 
being a law comprehended in another law, which 
contained this and many other provisions. Thus 
though Lex in its strict sense of a Law is different 
from Jus in its large sense, and though Jus, in its 
narrower sense, is perhaps never used for a Lex, 
still Jus, in this its narrower sensf', is used to ex- 
press « rule of law. Thus Gaius (i. 47) speaks of 
the jura or legal provisions comprised in the Lex 
AeliaSentia; and ofjwmas based on the Responsa 
Prudentium (“ responsa prudentium sunt sententiac 
et opiniones eorum quihua porraisaum ostjura coii- 
dore,” Gaius, i. 7 j JuiiiscoNsuLTi). 

^ J as has also the meaning of a faculty or legal 
right. Thus Gaius says, “ it is an actio in rem, 
when w© claim a corporeal thing as our own, or 
claim some Jm as our own, such as a jus utendi, 
eundi, agendi” The parental power Is called a 
Jus propriiim civium Romanorum.” The mean- 
ing of hw generally, and of a k^al rigU^ are ap- 
plied to Jus by Cicero in the same sentence : I, 
a man ignorant of law juri8\ seek te 
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maintain mj right {meim jus) hj the Interdict.” 
{Pro Cacdna^ c. 11.) As the several rules of law 
which are often comprised in one lex, or which 
make up the whole hody of Jus (Law), may be 
called jura with reference to their object, so the 
various legal lights which are severally called jus 
with reference to some particular subject, may be 
collectively called juia. Thus we find the phrase 
Jura Parentis to express all the rights that flow 
from the fact of legal paternity. 

The phrase Jura Praedioriim, which is used hy 
the Roman Jurists, is somewhat peculiar, and open 
to objection. [Sbrvitus.] 

The potestas which a Roman father had over his 
children and a husband over his wile in maim, being 
a jus or legal right, there hence arose the distinc- 
tion of persons into those who aie sm and those 
who arc aheni juris. All the rights ot such persons 
severally are represented hy the phrase “ Jus Per- 
sonarum,” or that dnision of the whole matter of 
Jus which treats of the condition of persons as 
memhors of a Faniilia. [Familia.] 

This leads to the mention of another division of 
the matter of law winch appears among the Roman 
Jurists, namely, the Law of Persons ; the Law of 
Things, which is expressed liy the phrase ‘'jus 
quod ad res pcninct;” and the Law of Actions, 
‘^jus quod ad actiones poitinet.” (Gaius, i. B.) 
Ill his first hook Gaius treats of the Law of Per- 
sons, in the sense explained in the article Instx- 
TUTioNJUR, in the fourth he treats of the Law of 
Actions ; and accordingly the second and third 
contain the Law of Things, to express which he 
docs not use a phraseology analogous to that of 
Jus Personarura but ho says lie will treat l)o 
Rebus. [ iNSTiTimoNES, | 

The adjective Justum often occurs in the Latin 
•writers, in the sense of that which is consistent 
with Jus or Law, or is not contrary to law. Thus 
it is a justurn (legal) matrimoniuiu, if there is con- 
nubiura between the two parties to the marriage. 
The word Justum has many varieties of meaning, 
which may generally be derived, without much 
dhficulty, from the meanings of Jus: as justa 
servitus, justum concilium, justum iter, Justus ex- 
ercitus, justa causa. 

Jus is opposed to Judicium, and a thing was said 
to bo done in jure or in judicio, according as it was 
done before the magistratus or before a judex. 
[Judicium.] Thus all matters of legal question 
were said to bo done ‘‘aut ad populum, aut in jure, 
aut ad judicem.” (Plant. Mmaech iv, 2. 18.) 
Jus, ill the sense of the place in quo jus rod- 
ditur” (Dig. 1. tit. 1. s. 11), is only an application, 
of the name of what is done to the place in which 
it is done. The expression Jus Dicero is explained 
under Jurisdictio. 

The foregoing explanation of Jus may not be 
entirely free from error, nor would it be easy to 
make it so, as will appear from comparing the 
views of various modern writers. [G. L.] 

JUS ABDILFTIUM. [Aediles; Kdictum.] 
JUS AE'LIA'NUM was a compilation by 
Sextus Aelius Paetus, surnamed Catus, who was 
consul B. c. 198 (Liv. xxxii. 7), and who is called 
by his contemporary Ennius, egregio cordatus 
homo.” IJo is also frequently mentioned with 
praise by Gicero {do Aqp, i. 18, d& Or. i. 45, 
iii. 83). The Jus Aelianum, also called Tripertita^ 
contained the Law of the Twelve Tables, an iii- 
pirpretatio, and the Logis Actiones* This work 
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[ existed in the time of Pompoiiius. (Dig. 1. tit. 2, 
I s. 2. § 38.) Cicero also speaks of some conimen- 
tarii b}'- Aelius {Do Orat i. 58, Top. 2.) [G. L.] 
JUS AKNULO RUM. [Annulus.] 

JUS APPLICATIO'NIS. [Ex&ilium, p. 
51 G, b.] 

JUS CIPI'LE. [Jus.] 

JUS CIVPLE FLAVIA'NUM. Appius 
Claudius Caeciis, who was censor b. c. 312, is 
said to have drawn up a hook of Actiones or forms 
of piocedure, which liis clerk Cn, Flavius made 
public. (Cic. do Or. i. 41.) According to one 
story (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 7) Flavius surreptitiously 
obtained possession of the hook of Appius, and 
was rewarded by the people for his services by 
being made Trihunus Plebis and Ciirule Aedilo. 
The effect of this publication was to extend the 
knowledge and the jiractice of the law to the ple- 
beians, and to separate the Jus Civile from the 
Jus Poiitificium. (Liv. ix. 45; Golliiis, \i. 9 ; 
Cic. pro Afuroua, 11.) [G. L-] 

JUS CIVILE PAPIR[A''NUM or PxV- 
PISIA^NfJM was a compilation of the Leges 
Regiac or laws pass(‘(l in tlie kingly period of 
Rome. They are luentionoJ hy Livy (vi. 1). U'his 
compilation was commented on hy Granius Flaecus 
in the time ol Julius Caesar (Dig. 50. tit. 3 6‘. b. 
144), to which circumstance we probably owe the 
preservation of existing fragments of the Leges 
Regiac. There is great doulit as to the exact 
character of this compilation ol ihipirius, and as to 
the time when it was made. Even the iiaine of 
the compiler is not quite cm’tain, as he is variouBly 
called Cains, S(‘xtuH, and Publius. The best no- 
tice of the fragmimts of the Legca Regiue is hy 
Dirksen, in his “ Versuchen aur Kritik und aus- 
legimg der Quollen des KhmisclKui Keehts ” Sec 
ulsoZimmern,tev//.f/es Ah'm. Primirevhts. [0. L.J 
JUS QJVITA TIS. [CiviTAH, p. 291,' k] 
JUS CGMIMEllCIL ( Civitas, p. 291, k] 
JUS CONNU'BII. [CiviTAS, p. 291, b ; 
Matrimonium.] 

JUS EDICKNDL [Edictum.] 

JUS GENTILPTIUM. [Gens.] 

JUS GPrNTIUM. {Jus.] 

JUS HONORA'KIUAL- [Edictum.] 

JUS PI UNO RUM. [CiviTA.% p. 291, k] 
JUS IMA'GINUM. [Nobiles.] 
JUSITALICUM. [CoLoNiA.] 

JUS LATH. fCiviTAS ; Latinitas.] 

JUS LIBERO'RUM. [Lex Julia et Pa- 
I»IA PofPAEA.] 

JUS NATURALE. [Jus.] 

JUS PONTIFl'CIUM. lJuH.] 

JUS POSTLTMICNIL { Postliminium.] 
JUS PRAEDIATO'RIUM. [ Praes.] 

JUS PUTILICUM, PRIVA/TUM. [Jus.] 
JUS QUIRI TIUM. 1 CiviTAS ; Jus.J 
JUS KELATIO'NIS, [Sknatus.] 

JUS RKSPONDENDI. [Juuimconsulti.] 
JUS SCUIPTUM. [Jus,] 

JUS SlIFFRA'On. [CiviTAs, p. 293, k] 
JUS VOCAGTG, IN. [Actio.] 
JUSJURANDUM (%/««), an oath. 3* 
OiiEEXC. An oatli is an appeal to some superior 
being, calling on bim to bear witnci^s 
swearer speaks the truth, or inkmds to perform ' 
the promiwo which he makes. iTenco fclte 
sions i(t'rcio Zfebx, and' oibew of 

I the same impoi't, so frequently imrd in the tafemg 
1 of oatiis* (Sopk Tmok 89% 'AtiUg. 184 ; Sj* 
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Paul, Galut. i. 20.) It is o1)T]ous that siicli an 
appeal iinplies a belief, not only in the existence 
ot the being so called upon, but also in his power 
and inclination to punish the false swearer ; and 
the force of an oath is founded on this belief. 
Hence an oath is called lipKos. (Horn. Ili/m. 
ad iMerc. 272. 515 ; Find. Oh vii. IIO.) Zebs 
tipiaos {Soph. PJalocL 1324) is the god who 1ms 
regard to oaths, and punishes their violation. Ztiv 
iTrdfxorop (Soph. Tiach.^ 1130) means (ac- 
cording to Suidas) optcov iyyvi]r'r]p. 

We find early mention in the Greek writers of 
oaths being taken on solemn and important oc- 
casions, as treaties, alliances, vows, compacts, and 
agreements, both between nations and individuals. 
Thus, when the Greeks and Trojans agree to de- 
cide the fate of the war by a single combat be- 
tween Menelaus and Paris, they ratify their agree- 
ment by an oath. {II. iii. 276.) The alliance 
between Croesus and the Lacedaemonians is con- 
finned by oath, (Herod, i. 69.) So is the treaty 
between the Modes and Lydians, whose rites in 
swearing (as Herodotus tells us, i. 74) were the 
same as those of the Greeks, with this addition, 
that tliey made an incision in their arms and tasted 
each other's blood. We may further notice tlie 
treaty of peace between the Athenians and Pelo- 
ponnesians, upon which every state was to swear 
€Tnx(&piOv QpKOp rhp pLeyicrrov (Thiicyd. v. 47), 
the vow of the Ionian women (tlerod. i. 146), that 
of the Phocacans (Id. 1G5), and the promise of 
Circe to Ulysses {Od, x. 345), The reliance placed 
in an oath is specially showm in the dialogue be- 
tween Aegeus and Medea in Eurip. Med. 736 — 
760 ; and the speech of Athena in Eurip. S2ip2>I 
1196. For other examples wc refer the reader to 
Soph. Oed. Tijr. 647, Oed. Col. 1637, TracMn. 
1183 ; Herod, vi. 74 ; Horn. //. ix. 132, 

That the Greeks (as a nation) were deeply im- 
bued with religious feeling, and paid high regard 
to the sanctity of oaths, may be gathered from the 
wliole tenor of their early history, and especially 
from the writings of the poets, iloiner, Aeschylus, 
and Pindar. (See Thirl wall. Hint, of Greece^ voL i. 
c. vi. § 3.) They prided themselves on being su- 
perior in this respect to the barbarians. (Aelian. 
xiv. 2.) The treacherous ecpiivocation practised 
by the Persians at the siege of Barca (Herod, iv, 
2*01) would have been repugnant to the feelings of 
a people, whose greatest hero declared that he 
hated like hell one 

*^Os %T€pQV fhv M (ppecrlv^ &k\Q 5e 0d0;j. 

II ix, 313. ' 

The poets frequently allude to the punishment 
of perjury after death, which they assign to the 
infernal gods or furies (Horn. H. iv. 157, xix. 260; 
Find, Olymp. ii. 118 ; Aristoph. Ran. 274), and 
we find many proofs of a persuasion that perjurers 
would not pros|>er in this world. (Plom. IL iv. 
67, 270, vii. 351 ; Hesiod. Op. d 280 ; 
Time. vii. 18.) One of the most striking is the 
story told by Leutychides to the Athemans, of 
Olaucus the Spartan, who consulted the Pythian 
oracle whether he should restore a deposit, or deny 
on oath that he had ever received it ; and who, for 
merely deliberating upon such a question, was cut 
off with his whole family. (Herod, vi. 86; Pausan. 
ii 18, viii 7 ; Juv. Sat. xiii, 202.) 

Anciently the person who took an oath stood 
*5£ip, and lifted his hands to heaven, as he would in 
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praj’er ; for an oath w’as a species of praver, and 
required the same sort of coiemony. (Horn, d, 
xix. 175, 254-; Find. 01. %ni. 119.) Oaths wtic 
frequently accompanied with sacrifice or libation. 
(Horn.//, iv. 158 ; Aristoph. Achmi. 148, Viyp. 
1 048.) Both sacrifice and libation are used in tlie 
compact of the Greeks and Trojans in IL iii. 276. 
The victims on such occasions were not eaten; but, 
if sacrificed by the people of the country, weio 
bm-ied in the ground ; if by sti angers, wore thrown 
into the sea or river. {IL iii. 310, xix. 267.) 

The parties used also to lay tlieir hands upon 
the victims, or on the altar or some otlu r sacred 
thing, as if by so doing tliey brought before tlum 
the deity by whom the oatli was sworn, and made 
him witness of the ceremony. Hence the expres- 
sions TTphs rhv 0(afbv i^op!ciC^ip.y opvvvai /ca6‘ 
UpS>v, (Sec Bciske, hulex ad Dem. s. n. ^Opivvpai : 
Harpocr. s.r. KiQos ; Time. v. 47 ; Goellcr, ad loe.-, 
Juv. Sat xiv. 219 ; Ovid. Jfpist. Dido ad Ap71. 
129.) In Homer {IL xiv. 270), Juno, making a 
solemn promise to Sleep, takes the Earth in one 
hand and Heaven in the other, and swears by 
Styx and the subterranean gods. To touch the 
head, hand, or other part of the bodj’’, of the per- 
son to whom the promise was made, was a common 
custom. The hand especially was regarded as a 
pledge of fidelity, and the allusions to the junction 
of hands in making contracts and agreements 
abound in the ancient writers. (Eiiiip. Medea 
496 ; Soph. rhilocL 812, 1183 ; Ovid. Ep. 

PhylLhad Deinoph. 21, Briseis ad Ach. 107 ; Iloni. 
Ilyni. ad Ven. 26.) Other supeistitious rites were 
often superadded, to give greater solemnity to the 
ceremony (Aesch. Se'pt c. Theb. 42 ; Soph. Aniiy. 
264 ; Demosth. c. Con. 1269), which appear to be 
ridiculed by Aristophanes {Ly$ut 188). 

The different nations of Greece swore b}' their 
own peculiar gods and heroes ; as the Thebans by 
Hercules, lolaiis, &c., the Lacedaemonians by 
Castor and Pollux, the Corinthians by Poseidon 
(Aristoph. Acliarn, 774, 860, 867, Equites.^ 609, 
LysisL 81, 148) ; the Athemans swoie j>rincipally 
by Zeus, Athena, Apollo (their irarpcoos 
Bemcter, and Dionysus. 

The office or character of the party, or the 
place, or the occasion often suggested the oatli to 
be taken. Thus, Iphigeneia the priestess sweiirs ' 
by Artemis in Eurip. IpL in Tauris. Menelaus 
bids Antilochus swear by Poseidon (the equestrian 
god), the subject being on horses. {U. xxiii. 585:) 
So Philippides, inAnst, Nub. 83, is made ridi- 
culously to swear p^ rhp riotreiS&J rhp titinop. 
Achilles swears by his sceptre {IL i. 234), Tele- 
machusbythe sorrows of bis father {Od. xx. 339). 
Hence the propriety of the famous oath in Demo- 
sthenes, by the warriors who fought at Marathon, 
&c. Here we may observe, that as swearing be- 
came a common practice with men upon trivial 
occasions, and in ordinary conversation, they used 
to take oaths by any god, person, or thing, as their 
peculiar habits or predilections, or the fancy of the 
moment, dictated, Pythagoras on this account 
swore by the number Four* (Lucian, Fythag. 4 ; 
Plut. de Plao. PUL i. 3. 1 61 6.) Socrates used to 
swear rhp tcha^ in which he was absurdly im- 
itated by others. (Athen. ix. p. 370.) Aristo- 
X^hanes, so keenly alive to all the foibles of his 
countrymen, takes notice of this custom, and turns 
it into ridicule* Hence he makes the sausage- 
i dealer swear vlq rhp rbv kyopaiop {E(piit 
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297), Socrates t^z/ ’ A m7rj/o V, &c. (NuK 627.) 
(See further Fesp. 83, Aves, 54, 1611, i?aw. 336, 
13 69.) ^ ' 

W omen also had their favourite oaths. As the 
nien preferred swearing by Hercules, Apollo, &.C., 
so the other sex used to swear b}’' Aphrodite, De- 
meter, and Persephone, Hera, Hecate, Artemis ; 
and Atlienian women by Aglauros, Pandrosus, &e. 
(Lucian, Dial. Rlerair. 7 ; Xen. Menior. i. 5. § 3; 
Aristoph. Lpsisf. 81, 148, 288, 439, JEcoles. 70, 
T/mm. 286, 383, 533 ; Theocr. Idpll. xv. 14.) 

'Idle security which an oath was supposed to 
confer induced the Greeks, as it has people of mo- 
dern times, to impose it as an obligation upon per- 
sons invested with authority, or intrusted with the 
discharge of responsible duties. (Plato, de Leg. xii. 
p. 948.) The Athenians, with whom the science 
of legislation was carried to the greatest perfection, 
were, of all the Greek states, the most punctilious 
in this respect. The youth, entering upon his 20th 
year, was not permitted to assume the privileges of 
a citizen, or to be registeied in the 
7 pa/.i/i,aT 6 Toz^, wuthout taking a solemn oath in the 
temple of Aglauros to obey tbe laws and defend 
his countr}^ " (The foim oi his oath is ]ire.served in 
Polluv, viii. 105.) 4'he archon, the judge, and the 
arhitrattir, were required to bind themsehes by an 
oath to pi'rform their respective duties. (See Pol- 
lux, Lc. ; Hudtwalcker, uherdie iJidt.p. 10 ; and 
Dicastes.) As to the oath taken by the Senate 
of l^’ive Hundred, see DGmo.sth, e. Timoe. 745. 
As to the oath of the witness, and the voluntary 
oath of parties to an action, sec Martyiua. Tlie 
importance, at least apparently, attached to oaths 
in courts of justice, is proved liy various passages 
in the orators. (Andoc. de Myst. 5 ; Lycurg. c. 
Lrocr. 157, ed. Stepli. ; Antiph. de m. Ilerod. 139, 
140. cd Steph. ; Demosth, c. A^j//o 5. 860.) Demos- 
thenes constantly reminds his judges that they are 
on their oaths, and I^ycurgus (L c.) declares that 
rh (TWGXov d7}iJ.0KpaTiav Bptcos iarlv. 

The experience of all nations has proved the 
dangerous tendency of making oaths too common, 
O’he history of Athens and of Greece in general 
furnishes no exception to the obs' rvution. While 
in the popular belief and in common parlance oaths 
continued to be highly esteemed, they had ceased 
tobe|?l much real wealth or value. It is impos- 
sible to read the plays of Aristophanes, the orators, 
and other writers of that period, without seeing 
that perjury had become a pnictice of ordinary 
occurrence. The poet who wrote that verse which 
incurred the censure of the comedian, ^ yXoicra* 
oix(&fxox\ ^ ^v6p.Qros (Eur. ILippoLBl^i 

Aristoph. TImpi. 275), was not the only person 
who would thus rchne. The bold profligacy de- 
scribed by Aristophanes {Nuh. 1232 — 1243, 
LJqitit 298) was too often realized in action. To 
trace the degeneracy of the Greek character be- 
longs not to this place. We conclude by reminding 
our readers that in a latfU’ age the Greeks became 
a by-word among the Koimms for lying and bad 
faith. (Cic. jofo AYoew, 4 ; Juv, Hat iii. 60, &,c.) 

A few expressions deserve notice. is used 
by Attic writers in affirmative ontlis, p.h in nega- 
tive. The old form of affirmation, still preserved 
by the other Orreks, and used by Xenophon, was 
va\ ph. (Xen, Mmi. in 7. § U,"jpoL Hoer, 20.) 
N^/ is notliing more than another form of ral, us< 5 d 
with an accusative case, being omitted, as it ^ 
often is in negative oaths. (Soph, Oed, 666, 
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1088 , Elect. 758, 1063.) Nh, however, is never 
used by the tragedians, who always enqiloy a paia- 
phiase in affirmative oaths, such as /.mpTbpecr- 

dai. ^'ETropvvvaL is used affirmatively, airapvuuat 
negatively, according to Eustathius. (Horn. Od. 
ii. 377.) Ai6pvv<i0ai is to swear strongly, to 
protest. (Soph. TntcL 37B.) ‘'Opiciov^ though 
often used synonymously with hp/coy, signifies 
more strictly a compact ratified ly oath ; hpiaa 
rdpveip IS to make a compact with oaths and 
sacrifice ; and through the frequent practice of 
sacrificing on such occasions, it came that opicLop 
was sometimes used for the victim itself. (Iloni, 
II. iii. 245.) In the phrase opvTUPai «a6’ lepS>v^ the 
original meaning of fcard wa'«, that the party laid 
his hand upon the victims ; but the same phrase 
is used mctaphoiically in other cases, wli ere there 
could be no such ceremony. Thus Kara 
eaxV nroAicrao'dai x^/aetpeoj/ (Arist Eqiid. 660) is 
to make a vow to offer a thousand kids ; as ikoitgh 
the parly 'cowmg layed hts hmuh upon ike kids at 
the time., as a kind of stake. The same obsciwation 
a])plics to opvvvai «ar’ i^ufXelas'. (Comp. La 
suulz, Eckt'f den Mid bei den Orieckenj W'urzbuig, 
ilUL) 

2. Roman. The subject of Roman oaths may 
be treated under four dinerent }n‘ads, viz.; — f. 
Oaths taken by magistrates and other persons who 
entert'd the service of the republic. 2. (Jatbs 
taken in transactions with foreign nations in the 
name of the republic. 3. Gaths, or variou.s modes 
of swearing m common life. 4. Oaths taken be- 
fore the prat dor or in courts of justice. 

I. Oaths taken hy magisfndes ami other persons 
who entered the sei'vice of the rejmblh,-^ Altex the- 
establishment of the republic the consuls, and snb- 
se(|uently all the other magistrates, were obliginl, 
within five days after their appointment, to pro- 
mise on oq^th that they would protect and observe 
the laws of the republic (/« leges jnrare, Xfiv. xxxi. 
50 ; compare Dionys. ?. 1.). Vestal virgins amjl 
the llamcn dialis were not allowed to swear 
on any occasion (Liv. L c . ; Fest. s. w Jmmrc / 
Pint. Qnaest. Rom. p. 275), but whether they also 
entered upon their sacred offices without taking an 
oath analogous to that of magistrates is unknown. 
When a fiainen dialis was elected to amagistmcy, 
he might either petition for an especial dispiaiaa- 
tion (ut leyibus soherctur)^ or he might <U‘[>utr> 
some one to take the oath for him. But this could 
not be done unless the ]ieninssion was granted hy 
the people. The first Roman consuls seem only 
to have sworn that they would not n^store tlie 
kingly government, nor allow any one else to do 
80 (Liv. ii, 1 ; Dionys. L c.), and this may have 
been the case till all fears of such a rentoration 
having vanished, the oath was changed into a 
jusjimmdum in leges. The consular oath was 
occasionally taken under the empire. (Filu, 
Pmeg. 64.) 

During tlie later period of the repnhiic wc also 
find that magistrates, when the time of tiieir office 
had expired, addrensed the people and swore that 
during their office limy had undertaken nothing 
against the repuhlic, but had clone their utmost to 
j>romote its welfare. (Cic. ml Main. v. % § l^pm 
m Muon. 3, pro Dam. 35^ Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. p.52, xxxviii. p. 72, liii. p. 56B,cd. Steph. j 
Liv. xxix. 37.) In some cases a tribune of the 
people might comp(sl the tvholo senate to promise 
on oath that they would obsmo a plcbiscitunt, 
tr u 3 
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and allo-vv it to I)e carried into eficct, as was the 
case with tlie lex agrarla of Saturniiius. The 
censor Q. Metellns, who refused to swear, was sent 
into exile. (Appian, B, O. i. 25 ; Cic proSext. 47; 
Pint. Mm\ 25.) During the time of the empire 
all magistrates on entering their office were obliged 
to pledge themselves by an oath that they would 
observe the acta Caesarnm ( iurara in acta Oue- 
sarimi. Suet. Tiber. 67 ; Tacit. Aimal. i. 72, xiii. 
2fi, XVI. 22 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. p. 384, &c.), and 
the senators had to do the same regularly every 
year on the first of January. (Dion Ca.ss. Iviii. 
p, 724 ; compare Lipsius, l^^jccurs. A. ad Tadl, 
AnnaL xvi. 22.) 

All Roman soldiers after they were enlisted for 
a campaign, had to take the military oath (sacm- 
7uentim),v;lnch was administered in the following 
manner : — Each tribuniis militum assembled his 
regiment, and picked out one of the men to whom 
he put the oath, that he would obey the com- 
mands of his generals and execute thorn punctually. 
The other men then came forward one after an- 
other and repeated the same oath, saying that they 
would do like the finst (idem in me, Polyh. vi. 
21 ; Fest. s. V. Praejuratianes), Livy (xxii. 38) 
says that until the year *216 B.c. the military 
oath was only sacramenUim, i o. the soldiers 
took it voluntarily, and promised (witli impreca- 
tions) that they would not desert from the army, 
and not leave the ranks except to fight against 
the enemy or to save a Roman citizen. But in 
the year 21 G B. c. the soldiers were compelled by 
the tribunes to take the oath, which the tnbune.s 
put to them, that they would meet at the command 
of the consuls and not leave the standards without 
their orders, so that in this case the military oath 
became a jiisjnrandum. But Livy hero fingets that 
long before that time he has represented (iii. 20) 
the soldiers taking the same jusjurandtim. A per- 
fect formula of a military oath is preserved in OeL 
Hus (xvi. 4; compare Dionys. vi, 23.) 

It may here be remarked that any oath miglit 
be taken in two ways ; the person who took it, 
either framed it him.sclf, or it was put to him in 
a set form, and in this case he was said m verba, 
jnrarc, orjnrara verhU amceptk. Polybius (vi, 33) 
speaks of a second oath which was put to all who 
served in the army, whctlier freemen or slaves, as 
soon as the castrametatio had taken place, and by 
which all promised that they would steal nothing 
from the camp, and that they would take to the 
tribunes whatever they might happen to find. The 
military oath was, according to Dionysius (xi. 
43), the most sacred, of all, and the law allowed 
a general to put to death without a formal trial any 
soldier who ventured to act contrary to his oatb. 
Ifc was taken upon tlie signa, which were them- 
selves considered sacred. In the time of the em- 
pire a clause was added to tho military oath, in 
which tho soldiers declared that they would, con- 
sider the safety of the emperor more important than 
anything else, and that they loved neither them- 
selves nor their children more than their sovereign. 
(Arrian, EpicL iii. 14 ; Suet. Ca/ay. 15; Ammian. 
Marc. xxi. 5.) On the military oath in general, 
compare Brissonius, De FormuL iv. c. 1— A 

II. Oat/is taken in iransactions mth foreign «<*- 
ilnm in the name of the, republic. The mogt ancient 
fonn of an oath of this kind is recorded by Livy 
(i 24),in a treaty between the R.omans and Albans, 
ilie pater patraius pronomiccd tho oath in tho 
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name of his country, and struck the victim with a 
flint-stone, calling on Jupiter to destroy the Roman 
nation m like manner, as he (the pater patratus) 
destroyed the animal, if the people should violate 
the oath. The chiefs or priests of the other nation 
then swore in a simi-lar manner by tbeir own gods. 
The ceremony was sometimes different, inasmuch 
as the fetialis cast away the stone from his hands, 
saying, Si scions fallo, him me Diespiter salva urbe 
areeque bonis ejiciai, iiti ego hum lapidem. (Fest. 
s, V. Lapidem.) Owing to tho prominent part 
which the stone {lapis silcx) played in this act, 
Jupiter himself was called Jupiter Lapis (Polyb. 
iii. 25), and hence it was in aftertimes not 
uncommon among the Romans in ordinary con- 
versation to swear by Jupiter Ijapis, (Gelliiis, i. 
21 ; Cic. ad Fam. vil 1, 12 ; Pint, Sidla, 10.) 
In swearing to a treaty with a foreign nation, a 
victim (a pig or a lamb) was in the early times al- 
ways sacrificed by the fetialis (whence the expres- 
sions foedus icorc, opicia rifiveiv)^ and the pric&t 
while pronouncing the oath probably touched tlie 
victim or the altar. (Viig. Aen. xii. 201, &c. ; 
Liv. xxi. 45 ; compare Fetiales.) This mode of 
swearing to a treaty through the sacred person of 
a fetialis, was observed for a long time, and after 
the second Punic war the fetialcs even travelled to 
Africa to perform the ancient ceicmonies. (Liv. 
XXX. 43.) The jus fetiale, however, fell into dis- 
use as the Romans extended their compu'sts ; and 
as in most cases of treaties with foreign nations, the 
Romans were not the paity that chose to promise 
anything on oath, we hear no more of oaths on 
tlieir part ; but the foreign nation or comjucrcd 
party was sometimes obliged to promise with a so- 
lemn oath {sacramentuin) to observe the conditions 
prescribed by tlic Roman.s, and documents record- 
ing such promises were kept in tho capitol. (Liv, 
XX vi. 21.) But in cases where the Romans bad 
reason to mistrust, they demanded ho.stagcs as 
being a better security tban an oath, and this was 
the practice which in later times they adopted 
most generally. At first the Romans were very 
scrupiiloiw in observing their oaths in contracts or 
treaties with forcigueis, and even with enemies ; 
but attempts were soon made by individuals to 
interpret an oath sophistfcally and explain away 
its binding character (Gellius, vii, 18 ; Liv. iii. 
20, xxii. (>1 ; Cic. de OJT iii- 27, &c.), and*from 
the third Punic war to the end of the republic, 
perjury was .common among the Romans in their 
dealings with foreigners as well as among them- 
seh es, 

III. Oaths or various modes of sii'cmdng iiiconu 
mon life. The practice of swearing or calling 
upon some god or gods as witnesses to the truth 
of assertions made in common life or in ordinary 
conversations, was as common among the Romans 
as among the Greeks, The various forms used in 
swearing may bo divided into three classes : ■ — ■ 

1. Simple invocations of one or more gods, as 
Ilerck or Meherck, that is, ita me Hercules Juvet, 
ainet, or servet(Ffst. s. v. Mecastw ) ; Pol, Perpol 
or A od&pol, that is, per Polliicem ; per Jovem La- 
pidem or simply par Jovem; pet superos ; per decs 
immmiahs ; medius fidius, that is, ita me Dins 
(Afos) filius juvet (Fest, s. v. ; Varro, de Ling, 
JM. iv. p, 20, Bip.) ; ita im deus amef or dii ament. 
Sometimes also two or a great number of gods 
were invoked by tbeir names. (Plant. BacclM. iv. 
0. 51 j Tercnt Andr, iii, 2* 25.) The genii of 
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men were regarded as divine beings, and persons 
used to swear by their own genius, or by' that of 
a friend, and during the empire by that of an 
emperor. (Herat. Epist. i. 7, 94 ; Suet. Cdhg. 
27.) Women as well as men swore by most of 
the gods ; but some of them were peculiar to one 
of ihe sexes. Thus women never swore by Her- 
cules, and men never by Castor; Varro, moreover, 
said that in ancient times women only swore by 
Castor and Pollux, while in the extant writers we 
find men frequently swearing by Pollux. (Gellius, 
xi. 6.) Juno and Venus were mostly invoked by 
women, Imt also by loveis and elfeminatc men in 
general. (Plant. Amphit. ii. 2. 21 0 ; Tibull. iv. 1 3. 
15 ; Juv, ii 98 ; Ovid. Amor. ii. 7. 27, ii. B. 18.) 

2. Invocations of the gods, together with an 
execration, in case the swearer was stating a false- 
hood. Execrations of this kind are, Dii me per- 
chmt (Phmt. Md, O/or. iii. 2. 20, (hsfelLil 1. 21); 
dn me t?dorficuait (Plant. JlfobtelL i. 3. 35) ; dis- 
peream (Horat. Sat. i. 9. 47) ; ne virnm (Cic. ad 
Earn. Aii. 23 ; M<irt. x. 12. 3), ne suliiis bim (Cic. 
ad Ait. xvi. 13), &c. 

3. Persons also used to swear by tbc indi- 
viduals or things most dear to them. '’J''hii.s we 
have instances of a person swearing by bis owm or 
another man’s head (Dig 12. tit. 2. .s. 3 §4; 
Ovid, Tiist. V. 4. 45 ; lleroid. iii. 107 ; Juv. vi. 
16), by Ins eyes (Plant. Meneaeh. v. 9. 1; Ovid, 
A mar. ii. 1 6. 44 ), by his own welfare or that of hi» 
children (Dig. 12. tit, 2. s 5 ; Plhi. Epid. ii. 20), 
by the welfare of an emperor (Cod. 2. tit. 4. s. 41), 
&c. 

Respecting the various forms of oaths and 
swearing see Brissonius, de EormuL viii, cc. 1 — 
18. [L.S.] 

IV. Oaths tahen before the praetor or in courts of 
jiisHce, There might be a jiisj uranduni either in jure 
01 in judicio. The ju&jurandum in jure had a like 
effect to the confessio in jure, and it stood in the 
place of the Litis Contbstatio (Dig, 5. tit. 1. 
s. 28. §2). The jusjuraudum in jure is the oath 
which one party proposed to his adversary (d etui it) 
that he should make about the matter in dispmte ; 
and the effect of the oath being taken or refustul 
was equivalent to a judicium, ff the defendant 
took the oath, ho had in answer to the actio an 
cxceptio (plea) jurisjurandi, analogous to the ex- 
ceptio rei in judicium deductao and rei judicatae. 
If the plaintiff' swore, he had an actio in factum 
(on the case) analogous to the actio judicati. The 
reason of the jusjurandmn having this effect is 
explained (Dig. 44. tit. 5. s. 1) to be, that a party | 
to a cause makes liis adversary the judex by pro- i 
posing to him to take the oath (dcferoiido ci jus- ! 
jurundum; This juiqurandum which is proposed ; 
(flelatiim) in jure, is called because he j 

to whom it is propo.sed cannot simply refuse it ; | 
he must either take the oath, or, in his turn, pro- i 
pose (refer re) that the proposer shall lake it I 
Simple i*efusal was equivalent to con'essio (con- 
fessionis est nolle nec jurarc ncc jusiurandum re- 
fmre ; Dig. 12. tit 2. s. 38). In the Edict (Dig. 12. 
tit. 2. 8. 34. § 6), the praetor .says that he will 
compel the person from whom the oath is demanded 
to pay or to take the oath, A pupillus, a procurator, 
or defensor, a V estal, and a flamen dialis could not 
be compelb'd to swear (Oell. x. 15). 

^ The jusjurandum in judicio (jinsjurandum jiidi- 
ciale) is required by tlie judex, and not by citluT 
of the parties, though either of the parties may 
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I suggest it This jusjurandum has not the elTect of 
the jinsjurandum in jure: it is merely evidence, 
and the judex can give it sucli probative force as 
to him seems just Such an oath is only wanted 
when other evidence fails. The judicial oath was 
particularly applicable in cases in which the judox 
had to determine the value of the matter in dis- 
pute. As a general rule, the acstiinatio or c.sti- 
mate of value or damage.s wuis to bo made by the' 
judex confonuably to the evidence furnished by 
the plaintiff' ; hut if the defendant by his dolus 
or contumacia prevented the plaintiff* from recover- 
ing the specific thing, which wm.s the object of the 
action, and consequently the plaintiff mmst have 
the value of it, the judex could put the plaintiff' to 
his oath as to the value of the thing ; but be 
could also fix a limit l taxatio) which the plaintiff 
must not exceed in the amount that lie deidarod 
upon oath. This is called jiisjurandtini in litem 
(big. 12. tit. 3). I’lns oath is merely <‘vidt‘iK‘e; 
the ]udex may still either acquit tin* diffemlant or 
condemn him in a hvs'i sum (l>ig. 22. tit. 3 ; l)o 
prohationibus et piae.uimptionibus). 

As to the .Tasjuiaiidiiin Ci!uninia<\ see ff \j nw- 
NiA ; and .see Ji m:x, Jrnu ri .w. jff. E.] 

JCJS.srj, QPOI), Aff.TIff, L a Erai torian 
aetio wbieh a man bad against a father nr muster 
of a slav'c (domifiiis)^ if a ffliuhfaniilm nr a hlavt* 
had entered into any contract at the bidtling 
(Jkssu) of the father or master, for the full amount 
of the matter in dispute. He who thus eontniettHl 
with a fiHiisfamilia.s or a s1av(‘, wan not considered 
to deal with them on their own credit, but on tbiit 
of the father or master. 'J’his Aetio is classed by 
Gains with the Exercitoria and Hihiitoria. (( 
iv. 70; Dig. IB. tit. 4.) \0. L.| 

JUSTA FUNKR A. p. 558, h. f 

JUWTINIANK US CODEX. iChniKX JffH- 

TTNUNISU.S.] 

.lUSTETItJAf, probably signifaMl oritiinally si 
cessation of judicial buHiness (jams quasi iufersiiih 
quaedam et cessallo.^ Gel!, .xx. 1), but i« alwiiy^imed 
to hid icate a time in wliieh public laisiriess of every 
kind was suspended. Thus tbe courts of law am! 
the treasury were shut np, no ambassadors wercss 
recei?<‘d in the senate, and no auctions took place 
(jfmsdiHlrmrm wtenmifi., rkadi aerarium>t Judieia 
toUf Cic. de llm\ Resp., 36 ; pro Plane, 14, with 
Vt^under'a note). The JmUlhnn was proclaimed 
(edioere.^ indicere) by the senate and the magis- 
trates in times of public alarm am! danger; and 
after confidence and tranquillity had laam restored, 
the Justitium was removed (remiifere., ewen ) by 
the same authorities, (LIv. vi. 7, lx, 7, x. 21*; 
Pint. S'(di, 8, Mar. 35.) As saeh times of alarm 
arc usually accompanied with gnuanl sornav, a 
Justitium came in course of time to be m’daiuetl aa 
a mark of imblic niouniing, and under flm empire 
was only enijdoyed for this reason, 'rinw we find 
it usually proeluimed on the death of an em|mror 
or of a ineiuher of the imperial family* It wms 
observed in the provim'es m well a.*^ at liosne, «iid 
during its contiimance tiu* sold!i»m were refeiiKetl 
from tludr ordhiarv militnrr duties, (Tne, Ann. L 
10, ii, 82 ; Huet, m 52, 24, GVi/5. Hi) 

JUVKNA1RA, or JHVENAT.EH LUIH 
(^lou&€ydKM iiurmp ripii pmviffmhpara)^ worn 
scenic games iiwiitutod by Nero in a, p, AI), In 
eommeinoratiou of hi« #hiivlrig hig b«ird for |bw 
first time, time intimating ilnit ho Inid nfi^i»ed 
from youth to inanhood. ile was then In thd 
ti tj 4 
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tuvutT'Socond year of liis age. Th'^se games were 
net celchuited in the circus, hat in £i private 
th<ui.t re erected in a pleasure-ground and 

consistf'd of every kind of tlnuitrieal perloniintice, 
lireek and Iluinau plays, mimetic pieces, and the 
like. The most di.stuigiiishcd persons in the state, 
old and young, male and leiiiah*, were (‘Kpeeted to 
take part in thfuii. Tin* eiiipeior set the exuniph‘ 
hv appearing in pim-^an on the stage ; and Dmn 
Uassuis uuMitioiis a diitinmnshed Koiiian luation, 
upwards ofi'ighty y'**”'"* '>i' darned in tiie 
games. Tt uas one o*’ the ollences gnen by Ihietus 
TinuMM that he had imt aeqiiitted liiinseH with 
(red.t at this h‘ tn.d. (Dim (lass. l,\i. ID ; Tae. 

\!v. la, .dh, .Kvi. ’21.^ Suetonius (AVr. 
12) eoiii'oumlft tins re4i\nl wdth the Qtaiupiejinaha, 
wliieii v*as iiKsfitutod iii the Follovving a. n. 

dt). } f^nraiwnwvL! V. j d’he Jinenaiia cmi- 
tiMUcl to he eei(‘hrated hy mi!).se!|iient (*mp<Tor,s 
|,t!t not on the same oeca.jon. The name was 
‘ iV'M! to tloKf game., which were exhibited hy th(‘ 
empeims (»ii tin* Id of January in <aeh u‘ar. 
'I'li'A no longer consisted of wine r<’pri‘,-.entnti(m 
hiit of eisarior tmceH ttud eomhuts of wild lusists 
(Dion t'ass. Kvit. M ; Sidon, Ajioll x'fiii. 

.*'S(»7, 42h ; (’apitol. f/oCf/, 4 ; taunp, Lijfhiu.s, mi 
Vhe. Ann, xlv, I a. ) 
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LA'BAliUM. IStnN’.v MimTAitimj 

BABlUiM. (lUr.NKAig p. 101.1 

LABVIUNTHIFS (Xa^’npii/Om'). 'riiis %vord 
nppeai’b tt) la* ortU'ei'k origin, and ind of Kgvptiau 
as law g<*nenill,y been siippu.siMl ; it Is prohalily ii 
deidvativi^ Ihrin of KdOipn^j and id,ynndogi('ally 
eoimeett*<I with Xuvfuu, Aiavu'ilingly, tin* proper 
didinUiou <if labyrinth is a large and eoinpliealed 
HiiljterraiK’ouH eiuern wdth iminiToUH and intricate 
passag(*s, Hiunhir to lliitHe of a juhie. {Welekcr, 
/I Tniioif, p. 212 . Ac,) lienee tin* cjtviuaiH 
nejir Nituplia in Argniis wawe called luhyrintiiH. 
(Strain*, vlil. d.p. lUilh) Aful this i.s indeed the 
charaetmaHtic feature of all the anaietuyeH (o which 
the aiudmits apply the name hdiyrinth, for they are 
always dc.serilHul an either entindy or partially 
under grontul. 

Tin* earliOTl tuid most renowiiml lahyrinth, was 
that of Rgypt, which lay beyond laky hlomas, at a 
abort distance from the (dty ot ilrocodilea(Arsiiioij), 
in thfe province now called Faioum. llerodotUH 
(Ii. 148) aacrilics Us constlrttction to the dodecarchs 
(ahout df)d E. a), and ^40111(1, $)) to Psammeiidius 
alone. Bat other and more probable accounts refer 
its construction to a nemch earlier age* (PHn.//.iV. 
xxxvi. 111 ; Diod, Sic^ I 61, By; Stmbo, xvih 
p. 81 L) This odihcc, which ‘m grandeur cten cjt- 
celled the pyramids, is described by Herodotus and 
Pliny (//. t'e.) It had 3000 apartments,^ 1300 
m)ch‘r gnmnd, and the same number above it, and 
the whole was surroimdod hy a wall. Jt was di- 
vided into courts, each of which was sarrounded 
by colonnades of white marble. At the time 'of 
libdorus and of Pliny the Fgy{)tian labyrinth was 
still extant But the ruins which modern trarcb 
h-rs describe as redica of the aiicimit la!>yrmtli, as 
Well as the place where tiny saw thein, do not 
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agree with what wc know from the best ancient 
authorities respecting its architecture and its site. 
(British Mns. Et/j/jdian Antiq, yo\. p. 54, and 
more especially JJunsen, Ar<qipiens Stelle m der 
Welhfc^ch, \ol. h. p. 8*24, Ac.) Tlie purpose which 
tins labyrinth wa.s intended to serve, can only he 
matter of conj< cturc. It has been supposed hy 
sonio writers that llie whole arraiigeinent of tile 
edihce was a syiuholical rejiresentation of the 
zodiac and the solar systtun. lierodotus, who saw 
the upper part of this lahyrintli, and went through 
it, was not permitted by the kee])ers to enter the 
suhtiTnineous part, and ho was told by them that 
liere wtu’c buried the kings by whom the lahyiintli 
iiad Iteen built, and tlio sacred crocodiles. 

'file b(*eond labyrinth mentioned hy the ancients 
wa.'> that of Crete, in the iieighhoiuhood of Cnns- 
.sus: Daedalus was said to have built it aftm* the 
model of the Egyptian, and at the command of 
king Minos. (Plin. Diod. //. cc.) This lahyrinth 
is .said to have lu'eii only one hundredth part the 
.size (>l the Mgyptinn, and to have hceu the haliit- 
ation of tlu' monster Alinotaurus. Although tlie 
(’retail lahyrinth is very frequently meiitioiu'd hy 
ancient authors, yet none of them speaks of it as 
an eyewitni'ss; and Diodorus and Pliny expressly 
stall* that not a trace of it was to he seen in their 
(lavs. These circumstances, together with the 
imposs’diility of accounting for the olijects which a 
(’retail king could have had in view in raising such 
a building, ha\e induced almost all modern writers 
to deny altogfvther the existence of the Cretan 
labyrintii. 'i'liLs opinion i.s not only supported by 
some testimonies of tlie ancients thi'lnselves, but 
by the jieculiar nature of .some parts of the island 
of Crete. The author of the Etymologicnm Magn. 
(*alls the (h’etan lahyrinth *‘a mountain with a ca- 
viwn,'” and Ihistathius (ad Oddsft. xi p. 1088) 
calls it ’■‘a suhterra noons cavern p’ and similar 
Btateinents are made hy several other writers 
quoted hy 'Meui'siiis (Cre/a, pp, 07 and 0.9). Such 
lurg{‘ ca verms actually exist in some parts of Crete, 
(•speciiilly in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
town of fJortys ; and it was probably some sncl’ 
cavTini in the neiglihourhood of Cnossns tliat gave 
rise to the story of a lahyrinth built in tlie reign 
of Mino.s. (See Mhil pole’s 7>nivA‘, p. 4()'2, &c. ; 
Hdckh, AVe/f/, i. p. ,5<), Ac., and p. 447, ^e.) 

A tliird labyrinth, the construction of which 
belongs to a more historical age, was that in the 
island <*f Bemiios. It was commenced hy Smihs, 
an Aeginetan architect, and com]>leted hy llhoeens 
and Diodorns of Samos, about the time of the first 
Oyinpiad. (Plin. /, o.) It was in its construction 
similar to the Egyptian, and was only distinguish- 
ed from it by a greater numhm* of columns. lie- 
mains of it ware still extant in the time of Pliny. 
It is uncertain whether this labyrinth was in- 
tended as a temple of the Cahi>iri, or whether it had 
any donnc'ction With the art of mining. (WelcKcr, 
Aemhyl, TnL L o.) 

Samos had likewise a labyrinth, wlilch wmshniU 
by Theodorus, the same who assisted in building 
that of Lqmnos 5 hut no particulars are known. 
(Plin. //. N, xxxw, a.) 

Lastly, wo havh to mention a fabulous edifice in 
Etruria, to which Pliny apfJies the name of laby- 
rintK It is de 8 crib(‘d as being in the neighbour- 
hood of Clusiam, and as the tomb of Lar Forseua. 
But no writer says that he ever saw it, or remains 
of itj and Piinj^ w'ho thought the description which 
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be found of it too fabulous, did not venture to give 
it m bis own words, but quoted those of Varro, 
who had probably taken the account from the po- 
pular stories of the Etruscans themselves. It was 
said to have been built partly under ‘and partly 
above ground, whence the name labyrinth is cor- 
rectly applied to it. But a building like thisj says 
Niebuhr (IHsior^ of Rome^ vol. i. p. 1^50. note 
405), is absolutely impossible, and belongs to the 
Arabian Nights. (Comp. Abeken, Mittektalien^ 
p.243.) [L.S.] 

LACERNA (yuaj'Stiiaj, fxav^vri)^ a cloak worn 
by the Romans over the toga, wlieiice it is called 
by Juvenal (ix. 28) “ munimentiim togao.” It 
dilFered from the paemila in being an open gar- 
ment like the Greek pallium, and fastened on the 
right shoulder by means of a buckle {fibiila\ 
whereas the paenula was wliat is called a vebiimeu- 
tim claumtm with an opening for the head, f Pae- 
nula.] The Lacerna appears to have been com- 
monl}'- used in the army (Veil. Pat n. 70, 80 ; 
Ovid, FttsL ii. 74G ; Prop. iv. 3. 18), but lu the 
time of Cicero was not usually worn in the city 
(Cic. PhtUp. ii, 80.) It soon aiterwai‘ds, however, 
became quite common at Rome, as w<i learn from 
Suetonius, who says {Amj. 40) tliat Augustus, 
seeing one day a great number of citizmis liefore 
his tribunal dressed in the lacerna, which was 
coitimoiily of a dark colour (pullati)^ repeated with 
indignation the line of Virgil. 

‘‘ Romanos rcrum dominos, genteiuque iogatamf 

and gave orders that the Aedilcs should henceforth 
allow no one to be in the forum or cii’cus in that 
dress. 

Most persons seem to have carried a lacerna or 
paenula with them, when they attended the public 
games, to protect them from the cold or rain (Dion 
Cass. Ivii. 1 3) ; and thus we arc told that the equites 
used to stand up at the entrance of Claudius and 
lay aside their laceriiao. (Suet. Claud. 0.) 

The laccnia was usually, as already remarked, 
of a dark colour (fusel colores. Mart. i. 9T> 9), and 
was frequently made of the dark wool of the 
Baetic sheep (Baetlcae hcernae, xiv. 133). It was, 
however, sometimes dyed with the Tyrian purple, 
and with other colours. (Juv. i. 27 ; Mart. i. 97.) 
Martial (viii. 10) speaks of larcornae of the fomer 
kind, which cost as much as 10,000 sesterces. 
When the emperor was expected at the public 
games, it was the practice to wear white laccraae 
only. (Mart iv. 2, xiv. 137.) 

The lacerna was sometimes thrown over the 
head for the purpose of concealment (Hor. Sat. ii 
7. 55) ; hut a cucullm or cowl was generally used 
for that purpose, which appears to have been fre- 
quently attached to the laccniae, and to have 
formed a part of the dress. (Mart. xiv. 13.0, 
132.) See Becker, Callus, vol. ii. p, 05, &.c. 
[CUCULLUS,] 

LACPNIAE4 the angular extremities of the 
toga, one of which was brought round over the loft 
shoulder. It was generally tucked into the girdle, 
hut soraotiraes was allowed to hang down loose. 
Plautus (Mermt. i, 2. 16) indicates that it occa- 
sionally served for a pocket-handkerchief (At tu 
edepol sum lacmiam atqm Sskrgc sudorem tild) ; 
Velleius Paterculus (Ii 3) represents Scipio Nasica 
as wrapping the lacinia of his toga round his left 
-arm for' a shield (compare VlI. Max. iii. 2. § 17) 
before he rushed upon Tib, Graccluta 5 while, ac- 
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cording to Bervius (ad T^irg. Aeu. \ii. 612), the 
Cinctiis Gabimis was formed bf girding the toga 
tight round the body by one of its iaciniae or Ioo.no 
ends. These expressions are quite uveconeihuliie 
w'ith the opinion of Ferrarius and otlions, that tho 
lacinia was the lower border or skirt of tlii- toga, 
while all the passages adduced by them a<linit of 
easy explanation according to the above view. 
The lacinia was undoubtedly permitted Ify 001110 
to sweep the ground, especially by such as woni 
their garments loosely. Thus Macrobius (Sat ii. 3) 
remarks upon one of Cicero’s witticisms, “ Jocatus 
in Caesarem quia ita praecingebatur, ut trahentlo 
lacimain Yclut mollis iiicederet,” wliicli corresponds 
witli the well-known caution of Sulla addressiui 
to Pompc}’-, “Cave tibi ilium pueriini male piae- 
ciiictum;” and Suetonius tells how the emperor 
Caius, being filled with jealousy on account of the 
plaudits laviftiied on a gladiator, burned out of the 
theatre in such baste iit calcata lacinia. tegae 
praeceps per gnidu'^ iret.’” hloreover, tlii» secondary 
and figurative meanings of the word, namely, a rmf 
(Plin. 11. N. xiv. 7), a ’uarn/n' uad if haid (Id. 
V. 32), the point of a hf ( Id. xv. 30 ), the 
cresirncos tvliUd hung doirn from the m c4 (f a she- 
goat (Id. viii. 50), Ac., accord peiiVctly wilb lint 
idea of the unguktr ecfreoiitg if a pleee q/’c/o///, but 
can scarcely be connected nutiaully with the notion 
of a harder or skirt. 

I'ho corresponding Gi’cek term was updcTilSop, 
and perhaps 'irr€puyior (Pollux coiiHitlerH these 
synonymous) ; and accordingly Plutarch (CraeelK 
1,0) and Appian (R. C. i. 16') cni|>loy the foniier 
in narrating the story of Seipio alluded to tibovtq 
with this dilfereiicc, however, that they di*- 
scrihe liim as throwing vb iupdafc^liov too Iparim 
over his head instead of twisting it round Idii 
ann. ' {W.HA 

LAOOOTCUM. rBALNKAE,p.l84,b. lililUA 

LAClT'NAli LBomtjn, p. 432, a/J 

LACIJS. fPoNS, p. 54 i,kl 

TiAENA, the same word * with the Greek 
XAatVa, and radically connected with tuna, 

Ac. 

1. It signifies, properly, a woollen cloak, tim 
cloth of which was twice the ordinary thick nt*hs 
(duanm iogarum in star, Varm, de fJng, Luf. v, 
133, ed. Muller), and therefore termed dajiRc 
(Festus, s. V. Rama; Serv. ad rirg. Am. iv, 
26‘2), shaggy upon both sides (Sclud.’nof Jar. iii. 
283), worn over the pallium or the toga for the 
sake of warmth. (Mart, xiv, 136.) Ibmcc p{‘r- 
sons carried a laeim with them when tli(‘y went 
out to supper (Mart. viii. 5.6); and the rich 'man in 
Juvenal, who walks home at night escorted by a 
train of slaves and liglited on ins way by i}ai«« 
beaux, is wrapped in a scarlet iacna, (Jiiv. iii. 
283.) 

2. A robo of state, forming, it is said, In aucknit 
tinms, part of the kingly dri‘SH. (Pint. Num, 7.) 

3. llio flamines olleretl sacriheo in a hienq, 
which was fastened rmmd tfic tliroat by a closp, 
and in the case of the dialig was woven by tfii 
hands of the llaniinica. (tserr* mi Wwg* Ami iv« 
262; Cio. /«. 57.) 

4. In later times tho lacma scemi, ‘ 

extent, to have been wmm a^ a t'll# 

toga. Thus the courtly bard,;k^P«ilttii; IJ' 
introduced reciting his , -^ith a 

violet-coloured Jaena and we 

gather from Ju renal Vli78) that it wm 
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an ordinary article of dress among tlie poorer 
classes. (Becker, Galhis^ toI. ii. p. 99.) 

5. Nonius defines it to be “ vestimentiiin 
militare guod supra omnia vestimenta suniitur,” 
but quotes no authority except Virg. iv. 

262. 

" LAGE'NA. [ViNUM.] 

LAMPADA'RCHIA. [LAnirADEPiioRiA.] 

LAMPADEPIIO'RIA {XafX7radi]<l>opia), torcJi- 
hearm<j (as Herodotus calls it), or XafnraB7}dpo}iia, 
torch-race (as some lexicographers), also Xap.’rrct- 
60 UXOS aychv, and often simply Aa/iTrar, T,vas a 
game common no doubt throughout Gx'ccce ; for 
though all wc know concerning it belongs to 
Athens, yet we hear of it at Corinth, Pergamiis, 
and Zerinthus (Bockh, Pzthl Econ. of Athens, p. 
466, 2nd ed. ; Muller, Mmen\ Polkis, p. 5) ; and 
a coin in Mioimct, with a Xa,ards on it, w*hich is 
copied below, bears the legend AjXfpntoXtTcaif. 

At Athens we know of five celebrations of this 
game: one to Prometliens at the Prometheia 
(Schol ad Arhiopk. 131 ; Ister ap. irarpocr. 
s, r.) ; a second to Athena at the Panathenaca ^ 
(Herod, vi. 105, and ll cc ) ; a third to Ilephaestos 
at the Ilephaesteiai' (Herod, yiii. 9, and //. cc.) ; a 
fourth to Pan (Ilorod. v. 105) j a fifth to the Thra- 
cian Artemis or Bciidis. (Plat, de Jicp. p. 3*28, a.) 
The three former are of unknown aiitniuity^, tlic 
fourth was introduced soon after the battle ot hla- 
rathon ; the last in the time of Socrates. 

The race was usually run on foot, horses being 
first used in tlie time of Socrates (Plat. 1. c.) ; 
sometimes also at night. (Iiiterp. vetus wl Lucrct, 
ii. 77. ap. WakofA The preparation for it was a 
principal branch of the yvpvacricLpx^^^ so much so 
indeed in later times, that XapTraZapx^o. seems to 
have been prett)!" much equivalent to the yvpvacn- 
apx‘«‘ (Aristot. Pol v. 8. 20.) The gymnasiarch 
had to provide the Xapvds, which was a candle- 
stick with a kind of shield set at the bottom of 
the socket, so as to shelter the flame of the candle ; 
as is scon in the following woodcut, taken from a 
coin in Afionnet (pL 40. 

6.) He had also to pro- 
1 ide for the training of the 
runners, which was of no 
slight consequence, for the 
race was evidently a se- 
vere one (compare Aris- 
toph. Vesp, 120.3, Pan. 

1085), with other ex- 
penses, which on the whole 
were very heavy, so that 
Isaeus {do PMlocL Ilaend. p. 62, 20) classes 
this office with the xop’nyla and rpi^papxia, and 
reckons that it had cost him 12 minae. The dis- 
charge of this office was culled yvpmtriapx^iv 
Xapirddi (Isaeus, L 'c.), or ^ reus Xapirdri yvpvou- 
(napxditrBcu ( Xen. de Veadff. iv. 52), The victo- 
rious gymnasiarch presented his Xapvds as a votive 
offering (dvd$iijpa, BOckh, Tnscr. No. 243, 250), 

As to the manner of the^ Xapva^^iopia, there 
arc some things difficult to understand. The case 
stonds thus. Wa have two itccounts, which seem 
contradictory, —First, it is represented as a course, 
in which a Xaprrds was carried from one point to 


* Probably the greater Panathenaca. (Bdckh, 
aaspr.) 

' t The ceremony at the Apatmhi was different 
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' another by a chain of runners, each of whom 
formed a successive link. The first, after running 
a certain distance, handed it to the second, the 
second in like maimer to the third, and so on, till 
it reached the point proposed. Hence the game is 
used hy Herodotus (viii. 98) as a comparison 
whereby to illustrate the Peisian dyyapipou, by 
Plato {^Leej. p. 776, b.) as a living image of suc- 
cessive generations of men, as also in tbe well- 
known lino of Lucretius ( 11 . 77.) 

“ Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradimt.” 

(Compare also Auctor, ad IToenn. iv. 46.) And 
it is said that the art consisted in the several run- 
ners carrying the torch iinextingiiisbed through 
their respective distances, those who let it go out 
losing all share of honour. Now, if this were all, 
such explanation might content ns. But, secondly, 
we are plainly told that it was an dydv, the run- 
ners are said dpiXXdcrdai (Plat. Pep. L c.) ; some are 
said to have won {viicuv XapirdBi, Andoc. ki Aictb. 
ad fin. ; compare Bockh, Imc. No. 243, 244) ; the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Ran. {I r.) talks of rohs 
verrdrovs rpexovras, which shows that it must have 
been a race between a niimlier of persons ; the 
Scliol. on the same play (v. 1 33) speaks of 
robs Bpopias, robs rpexovras, which shows that a 
number must have started at once. 

This second account implies enmpeiUlon. But 
in a chain of runners, each of w'hom handed the 
toich to the next man succcsslrclp, where could the 
competition be''' One runner might he said to 
lo.'ic — he who let the torch out ; but who could ho 
said to wm 

Wc offer the follow' ing hypothesis In answer to 
thi.s question. Suppose that there wore seivrul 
chains of runners, each of w'hich had to cany the 
torch the given distance. Then both conditions 
would be fulfilled. The torch would be handed 
along each chain, — which would answer to the 
first condition of successive delivery. That chain 
in which it travelled most quickly and soonest 
reached its destination would he the winner, — - 
which would answ'er to the second condition, it 
being a race between competitors. 

In confinnation of this hypothesis wc observe 
as follows: — The inscription in Bockh, No. 245, 
i consists of the following lines : — 

XapredBa veucfjiras erbv i(pd)§ois r)]v 5’ dviBriKa 
Eurvx^67]s rrais d)v EoruxfSous ’AO/ioveur. 

This Eutychides was no doubt the gymnasiarch 
who %von with the ^(prjBoi he had trained, just as 
Andocides (1. c.) talks of his reviKiijicdpai Xaprddi 
as gymnasiarch ; ss) too Inscr. No. 250 records a 
like victory of the tribe Cecropis.'^ Now we know 
that the gymnaHiarchs were chosen one from each 
; tribe. If then each furnished a chain of XapTraBrifd- 
poq there would have been ten (in iatertimes twelve) 
chains of runners. Perhaps, however, the gym- 
msiarchs were not all called on to perfonn this ser- 
vice, but each onee only in the year, which would 
allow us for each of the three greater celobraiions 


* No, 244 gives a list of 0 ! perndjcapres tV 
Xap’irdda, ike tcinners in the ierch-ram, fourteen in 
mimber. Who wero these ? If the several links 
of the winning chain, it is rather against analogy 
that they should he named. No one ever heard 
the names of a chorus ; yet they can hardly be 
foiiTteen winnmg gymnasiarchs. 
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(tlic Prome-tlicia, Paimthenaea, and Ilephaesteia) 
three or four chains of competitors. 

The place of rumiing was, in these great celebra- 
tions, from the altar ol the Ihrco Gods (Pioine- 
thcus, Athena, and Hcphaestos) in the outer 
Ceiiimeicus to the Acropolis, a distance of near hall 
a mile. (Pausan. i. 80. § ‘2 ; Scliol adRan. lOQo.) 
That in honour of Bendis was run in the l^eiraccus. 
(Plat I c.) , 

The orifjm of these games must he sought, v/o 
think, in the worship of the Titan Prometheus. 
The action of carrying an iinextinguished light 
from the Ccrameiens to the Acropolis is a lively 
symbol of the benefit conferred by the Ittan upon 
man, when he bore fire from the habitations of 
the gods, and bestowed it upon man. 

icAeiJ/as a/cajudroio Trvphs rr}\i(TKOTrov^ avjdjv^ 
ip KolKfp ydpBr\KL. (llcsiod. Thcog. Gaisf.) 

But the gratitude to the giver of fire soon passed 
to tile Olympian gods who presided over its us<‘, 
— Ilephacstos, wlio taught men to apply it to the 
melting and moulding of metal, and Athena, wliu 
earned it through the whole circle of useful and 
ornamental arts. To these thri'e gods, then, were 
these games at first devoted, as the patrons of fire. 
And looking to the piac- it was nm in — the 
Cerameicus or Potters’ quarter — we are much in- 
clined to adopt Wclcker’s suggestion {Aaschijfhclm 
Tnlogfe, p. 121), viz. tliat it was the Kcpap.ds or 
potters who instituted the XafMTraBr)<popLa. ^ Athena 
(as we learn from the Kepajuiv) was their patron 
goddess ; and who more than they would liave 
reason to he thankful for the gift and use ^ of fire? 
Pottery would be one of the first modes in which 
it would be made serviceable in promoting the arts 
of life. In later times the same honour was paid to 
all gods who were in any way connected with fire, 
as to Pan, to whom a perpetual fire was kept up in 
his grotto xinrl'T the Acropolis, and wdio was in 
this capacity called by the Greeks Phanetes, hy 
the Homans Lucidiis ; so also to Artemis, called 
by Sophocles ^Aiaplirvpos^ and worshipped as^the 
moon. (Crenzer, Symhohque^ vol. ii. pp. 704, 
French transl) At first, lioivever, it seems to 
have been a symbolic representation in honour of 
the gods who gave ami taught men the use of 
material moulding fiic {irdur^x^oPTvp^ diSda-mXo^ 
as Aeschylus calls it, Pronu 7.^110), 
though this special signification was lost siglit of 
in later times. Other writers, in their anxiety to 
got a common signification for all the times and 
modes of the XajmadTjpopla^ have endeavoured to 
prove that all wlio were honoured by it were con- 
nected with the heavenly bodies, Xag^vpal Supaerred^ 
(so Crcitzcr, L c. ; IVIUfler, Minenn Pofia,% p, 5) j 
others that it always had an inner signification, 
alluding to the inward fire by which Prometheus 
put life into man (so Bronstod, Vogages^ vol ii. 
p. 28b*, note 2). But Urn legend of Prometheus 
was a later interpretation of the earlier one, as may 
be seen by compering Plat. Prolog • p. 321, d, with 
Hesiod, tkeog. 5Gl , &c. [H* 0# B.J 

LAMFAS. [LABrPABEI’HOKIi..] 
LANARIUS. fPiLEUs.] 

LA'NCKA. [Haista, p. 588 a.] 
LANIFPCIUM. [Tbla,] 

LANISTA. [GLAniATOEKB.] 

BANTERNA. [Lateena.] 

LANX, Am, LANCUI4A, a large dish, made 
of silver or some other metal, alid sometimes em- 
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bossed, used at splendid entertaiiinu'uts to hold 
meat or fruit (Cic. ad Atf. \i. 1 ; Hor. AW/, ii, 2. 
4, ii. 4. 41 ; Oval, (h Poitio^ in. 5 2(1 ; Ib'tron, 
31) ; and consequently at sacrifices (Tug. Grorg. 
li. 184, 384, Aeu, viil 284, xli. 215 ; Ovid, tk 
Po 72 /o, iv. 8. 40) and funeral banquets (Prupma. 
ii. 13. 23). The silver dishes, used by the 1 bi- 
mans at their grand diuners, v'ero of a vast bvh\ 
so that a hoar, for example, might be brought \\ hob* 
to table. (Hor. L e.) They often -weighed fruin 
100 to 500 pounds. (Plin. If, Ah xxxiii. 52.) 

The balance (Libra Uhmx, Alart. Cap. ii. 180) 
was so cnlh'd, because it had two metallic dishe.s. 
(Cic. Hcof/. iv. 12, Tiisc,\, 17 ; Virg, Aen. xii. 
725 ; Pers. iv. 10.> [J. Y-i 

LA'PlllUA (AdcppiaA^^ an annual festival, cele- 
bra,ted at Patrac in Achala, in honour of Artmuis, 
surnamod Laphria. 'J'iie p(‘culiar manner in wliieh 
it was solemiU'.ed during tlje time of ihc Homun 
empire (for the worriiip of Artemis J^aphna a as 
not iatiodiici'd at PaUxu* tul the tiieo of Auguatmt 
is desml)(‘d by Pausanun^ (viii. 18. 7). Gti th ‘ 

approach of tlie Icstival the Patraemns ]jlarm! iu a 
ciicb', around the altar of the godile^s, large pii'rr , 
ofgpven wof»d, i aeli btung si.xtemi yanlH in length; 
v, Ithin the altar tiny placed dry wood. Tliey tin n 
formed an appriiacli to the altar in the sluipt* of 
step.% which were slightly covered with earth. 
f)n the fiivst day of the festival a uumt magiiifi- 
cent proce.'j.sion went to the temple of ArtenuB, and 
at the end of it there followeci a maiden who had 
to perform thfj fimctions of priestess on the occa- 
sion, and who rode in a chariot drawn by stag's. 
On the second day the g(aid(*ss was honouri'd with 
numerous sacrifice.^, oirered by the state as well mx 
by private individuals. 'I'bese sacrifices consisKul 
of eatable binls, botirs, stags, goats, somtdiTmvH r»f 
the cubs of wolves and heaw^and somet'nucrf qf t!ic 
old animals themselves. Ail th(*HC animals were 
thrown upon the altar alive at the moment when 
the dry wood wns set on fire. Pausanias wys that 
he often saw a bear, or sjmie other of the mfiirmls, 
when seized by the fiames, leap from the altar ami 
escape across the liarrieade of green wood. I’hose 
persons wdio had thrown tlicin upon the altar, 
caught the devoted victims again, and threw them 
hack into the flames. The Patmeana did not re- 
member that a peraon had ever been injured hy 
any of tlie ainnials on this occasion. (Comp. Paim. 
iv. 31. ^ 8 ; Schob ad Pimp. Orest, 1DB7.) LB* 
LAPICIHINAE. I Lautowiae. j 
LAPIS MI LLXA'EI I is, ( AlinwARiniu,] 
LAPIS SPECULA'RIS. [Doiviow, p. 432,%] 
LA'QIJEAR. IDomvh, p. 432, a.] 
LAT^TIKUH, a rope, was used to signlly the 
punishment of death by strangling. I’kis mode of 
execution was never perform- 'd in publi<i, hut only 
in prison and generally in the 'Tulliammu lienee 
WG find the w'ordB career and fiapmm fit'quontly 
Joined together (Hi^cc.//. 1’ae. J?m. iil 50). Per- 
sons convicted of treason were most frequently put to 
death by strangling, as for instance the Catilinarifin 
conspirators {hqum guhni fregcrc^ Sail Cat. 55), 
This pxmishment was frequently Inflicted in the 
reign of Tiheriiia (Tac. Ann, v. % vi 38y 4'D j 
Suet. TiL 61), but was abolishod soon 
(Tac. Aw, xiv. 48), ‘ ■ 

LAQtl E ATMIES, [ OisA-wifoiftw, , p. 575, 

b,J , 

LAEA'RIIJM was a place fe'th© lOTcr part of 
a Boman hoxise^ whSch-‘#ai dedicated to the Latest 
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6C8 later. 

and in wliioli their images veto kept and ■wor- 
shipped. It seems to lla^e hoen custoniaiv for re- 
ligious Romans in the morning, immediately after 
they rose, to perform their prayers in the lararium. 
This custom is said at least to have been observed 
by the emperor Ale^^ander Severus (Lamprid. AL 
Sev. 20, 31), who had ainong^ the statues of liis 
Lares those of Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, and 
Ahixander the Great This emperor had a second 
lararmw, from which the first is distinpiished hy 
the epithet majuh^ and the images of his second or 
lesser laiarinm were representations of great and 
distinguished men, among whom arc mentioned 
Virgil, Cicero, and Achilles. That these images 
wore sometimes of gold, is stated by Suetonius 
( VitclL 2). We do not know whetber it was cus- 
tomary to have more than one larariiira in a bouse, 
or whether the case of Aloxaiulm' Sevenis is merely 
to be looked igxm as an exception. [L. S.j 

LARKNTATAA, sometimes written LAUKN- 
TINA'LIAand LAURENTATA A, was a llo- 
man festival in honour of Acca Lariuitia, the wife 
of Faustiiliis and the muse of Romulus and Remus. 
It was celebrated in I)t‘ceinher on the lOtli befoie 
the Calemls of January. (Festus, s. ; Macrob. i. 
10 ; Ovid, hi, 57.) The smTifici' in this 
festival was ])t'rfonned in the Velahniin at the 
place which led into the Nova Via, which was 
outside of the old city not far from the porta 
Itomannla. At this pliice Aeca was said to havt‘ 
luH'ii buricA, (Macrob. I. e, ; Varr. //c Lh/y. Lat. 
v. 23,2 k) Tins festival appears not to have been 
coiifiued to Acca Larcntia, but to luue la'fui sacred 
to all the Lares. (lIarUing,i>/o RFlyion der Itomer^ 
vol. ii, p. 14().) 

LARES. See l)kL of 6T. and Rum. Bloyniply 
mid JStythohfiff, 

LARGFiTO. [Amiutits j Frumknt.vriak 
Lkoes.'I 

LAKN ACES (Upmes). rEn^ns, p. 555, b.] 

LATER, (Urn. LATERCUT>UB (irMz/(?oy, dim. 
irKipOiop.,) a brick. Besides the Grctks 
and Homans other ancient nations em]doy(4 brick 
Ibrhuilding to a great extent, especially the Baby- 
lonians (iierod. 179 ; Xen. Awib, hi. 4. §§ 7, 11 ; 
Nahum, iii, M) and Egyptians. In tlie latter 
country a painting on tho ivalls ol‘ a tomb at Thebes 
(Wilkinson’s iJ/aiiwers and, voL ii. p. 99) 
cxhibitB slaves, in one part emphyed in procuring 
water, in mixing, tonipering, and carrying the clay, 
or in turning the bricks out of the mould [Forwa ], 
and arranging them in order on the ground to h<‘ 
dried by the sun, and in anotlan* part carrying the 
dried bricks by means of the yoke ( A sill a). In 
the annexed woodcut wo see a man with three 
bricks suspended from each end of tlie yoke, and 
beside him another who returns from having de- 
posited his load. 

These figures are gelccted from the aboTP-men- 
tioned painting, being in fact original portraits of 
two ^Aiybirrioi vAip$a<l)6poi,f girt with linen round 
the loins in exact accordance with the description 
given of them by Aristophanes, who at #ie same 
time alludes to all the operations in the process of 
brick-makiug (TrXiv&omia^ Schol in Find,^ OL v. 
20), which we exMhited in the Theban painting. 
(Am.% 1 1 32—1 152;, Sohol ad be.) 

The Romans distinguished between those bricks 
•which were merely dried by the sun and air (l(h- 
hrm X^Hn. //. N". xxxv. 48 ; Varro^ de Re 
14 f Col ie He Hmt, ix. 1 j vKivBot 



Pans. vili. 8. § 5), and those which were hiirnt in 
the kiln (cacti ox cod'd es ; oTrraf, Xen. xinah. li. 1. 
§ 12 ; Iierod. 1. c.). They preferred for the pur- 
pose clay which was either wlntisli or decidedly 
red. They considered spring the best lime for 
brick-making, and kept the biicks two years before 
they were used. (Fallad Ac vi.'l2). They 
made them principally of three sha}>cs ; the Z-y- 
dtun., which was a foot broad, 3 ^ feet long ; the 
idradoro?}., winch was four palms srpiare, i. c. 

1 foot ; and the j)ent((doron, winch was five palms 
.ypiare. ^ They used them smaller m private than 
in public (‘difices. Of this an cxaiipile is pre- 
smitiul in tho great building at Tri'ves, called the 
palace of Constaiithie, which is built of '•* burnt 
bricks, each of a square form, hftcHm inches iii 
diameter, and an inch and a rpiarter tliick.” ( Wyt- 
tcnhach’s Guide to the Homan xbdiqniiics (f Tmr,% 
p. 42.) These bricks therefore were the peiitadora 
of Vitruvius ami Pliny. At certain places tho 
bricks were made so porous as to Hoat in -water ; 
and these were probably U8(‘d in the construction 
of arches, in which thoir lightness 'vvanild be a great 
advantage. (Plin, IL A7. xxxv. 49 ; ATtruv. ii. 3.) 
It was usual to mix straw with the clay. (Vitruv. 
/. c. ; Palkid. de He Hud. xl 12 ; Exod. v. 7.) In 
building a brick wall, at least entdo latere., i. e. 
with unburnt brickvS, the interstices were filled 
with clay or mud (AAo, Col. 1. e.), but tho bricks 
were also sometimes cemented with mortar. 
(Wyttenbach, p. (55, 6G.) F()r an account of the 
mod(i of arranging the liricks, see Muiirjs. The 
Babylonians n.sod asphaltuni as the cement. (Iierod. 
1. c,) Pliny (^ii. 57) calls the lirickfudd laterarhf 
and to make bricks /mfcrcs d/ucere., corresponding 
to the Ori'ek ttKipOovs ^Xneip or fpueijw. (iierod. i. 
179, ii. 13(1) 

Tho Grec'ks connidered perpendicular brick walls 
more durable than stoms and introduced them in 
their greahvst public edilices. Brick was so com- 
mon at Home as to give occasion to the remark of 
the emperor Augustus in reference to his improve- 
ments, that, having found it brick (latcritmm)*, he 
had loft it marble, (Sueton, A////. 29.) The Baby- 
lonian bricks are corntnonly found inscribed with 
the characters called from their appearance arrow- 
headed or cuneiform. It is probable that tlu'se in- 
scriptions recorded the time and place where the 
bricks were made. Tho same priudice was enjoined 
by law upon the Roman brickmakers. Each had 
his mark, such as tho figure of a god, a plant, or 
an animal, enrircled by his own name, often with 
the name of tho place, of the consulate, or of tho 
owner of tho kiln or the brickficldi (Seronx. 
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dVigincourt, Hec. ch Fragmc^is^ pp. 02 — 08 ) It 
lias been observed by several antupiaries, that these 
imprints upon bricks miglit throw considerable 
light upon the history and ancient geography of 
the places where tlicy are found. Mr. P. E. 
Wiener has accordingly traced the 22nd legion 
through a great part of Germany by the bricks 
which hear its name. {De Lei), vie, sec.^ 

Darmstadt, 1830, p. 106 — 137.) In Britain many 
Roman bricks have been found in the countiy of 
the Siliires, especially at Caerdeon, with the in- 
scription LEG. II. AVG. stamped upon them. 
{Arcliaeoloifia,^ v. p. 35.) The bricks, frequently 
discovered at York, attest the presence there of the 
6‘th and ,0th legions. ('W’'ellbeloved’s Eluracum,, 
pp. 13, 34, 118). 

The term latercidus was applied to varioii.s pro- 
ductions of the shape of bricks, such as pastry or 
confectionery (Plant. Pocu. i. 2. 115 ; Cato, de 
Jie liitst. 100) ; and for the same reason ingots of 
gold and silver are called lutcres. (Plin. If. N. 
xxxiii. 17.) [J. Y.] 

LATEIiNAor LANTERNA GVi/5«r,ArLstop}i. 
Piui\ 841 ; Pberecrates, p. 20. ed. Iluiikel ; Kv- 
Phiymcluis, Ealo(). p. 50 ; in later 
Greek, Atlien. xv. 58 ; Philox. a 

lantern. Two bronze lanterns, constructed with 
nicety and skill, have been found in the ruins of 
lierculaneum and Pompeii. One of them is re- 
presented in the annexed woodcut. Its foim is 
cylindrical. At the bottom, is a circular j>lute of 
metal, resting on three balls. Within is a bronze 
lamp attached to the ctmtre of the base ami pro- 
vided with an extinguisher, shown on the riglit 
hand of the lanteni. The plates of translucent 
horn, forming the sides, prohahly liad no aperture ; 
but the hemispherical co\cr may be raised so as to 
admit the hand and to serve instead of a door, and 
it is also perforated with holes through which the j 
smoko miglit escape. To the two u]>nght pillars 
supporting the frame- work, a front view of one of 
which is shown on the left hand of the lantern, 
diains are attaclied for carrying the lantern by 
means of the liandle at the top. 



We learn from MartiaTs epigrams (xiv, 61, 62) 
that bladder was used for lanterns as well as born. 
Some centuries later glass was also substitut<*d. 
(Isid. On(). XX. 10.) The most transparent horn 
lanterns were brought from Carthage. (Plant. Aui 
iii. (>. 30.) When the lantern was required for 
use, the lamp was lighted and placed within it 
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(Phereerntes, p. 21.) It was rarriial by a sla’ie 
Alii phi b\ Pnd. 1 18, i. 1. 185 ; Val. Alax. 
VI. 8. § Ij, who was called the hdermiriu^, (h'lc. 
in PU.G.') [J. Y.J 

LATICLAWIT. [Clavitk.] 

L AT I 'N A E EP/RI A Ik [ Fkh r ak. ] 

LATPNITAS, LAGTUXr, JGS LA'TTI Gb 
icoCKoupIvov Aara.Qv,f%iredd. p. 1 86, Casaiib. ;d\arioii 
dinaiov, Appian, P. C. ii. 26.) All the.NC expiacssions 
are used after the Social war to signify a ci-rtain 
status intennediate between that of Ci\es and 
Peregriiii. The woid “ Latinitas’'' occurs in Glcero 
(ad Ait, xiv. 12), where he is speaking of the La- 
tiiiitas b(‘ing given to the Siculi after Cne«’ar's 
death. Before the passing of the Lex Jttlia de 
Cnitab', Latmi wire the eiti/eiis of tlu* old towns 
of the Latin nation, witli the ("iceptioii of those 
which were raised to the r.iiik of muuicipia : it 
also conipreheiidtal tin* coloniae Latiiiae. I'here 
ueie before the faex .Tuba only two classes, Ci', es 
and Pereurini ; and Perepiini (‘onqirclieinied the 
I^atini, Socii, and tin* Pro*, iiictales, ur the t Vi e sub- 
ji cts of th(‘ Poman.s beyond the liinit'i ol' Italy, 
About the year B.c. 88, a Lex Pouipeia gave tfie 
Jus Latti to ail the I'ranspadaui, and the prlvilegts 
of oidaining the llonian civitas by having iiiled a 
inagistratUH iu their own citie.s. To denote the 
status of th(‘.s(‘ Traiispjulaui, th(‘ word Latinitas 
was used, wfiich since the passing of the Lex Juba 
had lost its ]>rop<‘r sigmlication ; and this was the 
origin of that Latinitas which thencelbrth taxisted 
to the time of Justinian. This new Latinitas or 
JnsLatii warn given fo whole towns and countries; 
as for insfance by Ve.spasian to the whole of Spaiti 
(Plin. llkt Kut. iii. 4 ) ; and to certain Alpine 
tribes {Lada dii?a(ii\ LI iii. 28). lladrianuH gave 
the Latium (Latluin dedit) to many citi(‘S. (Spart 
ITadrkm. 21). 

This now Ijatinita.s was given not mdy to towns 
alnaidy e.visljng, hut to towns which were fhuudml 
subsequently to the Lex Poinjau'a, as Lutinac Co- 
loniae ; for instance Novuin-Conunn, which was 
founded n. a 5J) by Caesar. (Ajqdmi, //. H il 
26.) Several Latin towns of this class aw men- 
tioned by Pliny, especially in Spain. 

Though the origin of this Latinitas, which makes 
so yiromim'nt a figure in the Roman jurists. Is cer- 
tain, it is not certain wherein it differed fhan that 
Latinitas whieh was the characteristic of the Latiui 
heforo the pashlng of the Julia Taw. It is howev'cr 
chxir that ail the old Latini had not the wnne 
rights, willi respect to Rome ; anil that they cuuhl 
acquire the ciritns on easier terms tlian those by 
which the new Latinitas was acquinHl. (Liv. xll 
12.) Accordingly the rights of the old laitini 
miglit he c.xpivsfaed by the term Majas Tmtiung 
and those of tlx* new Latini by the term Minun 
Latium, acooi’ding to Nielmln'''R ingenious emenda- 
tion of Gains (i, 86). The Majus Latium might 
bo considered to be e([uivalent to the fjatium An- 
tiquum and Yetm of Pliny (Iv: 22) ; for Pliny, in 
describing the towns of Spain, always describes 
the proper colotiies as emwisting Civinm Roma- 
normu,'*'* while he defieribes other towns m ecmsilt- 
ing sometimes Latinorum ” simply, and sometimes 
Latinonmi veieruni,” or as 

veterlsri’ from which ait be- 
tween Latmi Veteres and La#ai simply migl'i'lM 
inferred. But a careful efammatibit of Pliny 
rather leads to the cqndnsiort that hil Latini Yo- 
teres «id Latki ,ar# the .lam©# - anil that by these 
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terms he merely designates the Latiai Coloniarii 
hereafter mentioned. The eniondatioii ot Niehahr 
is thcretbre not supported hy these passages of 
Pliuy, and though ingenious, it ought perhaps to 
lie rejected ; not for the leiisons assigned by Mad- 
\ig, which Savigigy lies answered, lait because it 
d()cs not appear to be consistent with the whole 
context of Gams. 

The new Latini had not the connubium ; and it 
is a doubtful fjuestion wbctln'r the old Latim had 
it. The new Latini liad the cominerciuin. 

This new Latiiiitaw, which -was given to the 
Transpadani, was that legal- status which the Lex 
Juiiia Norhana gave to a numerous class of freed- 
nieii, hence called Latini Jtiniaiii. (Gains, i. 2'2, 
ill. 56 ; Ulp. iAvo/. tit. i.) Tlie date of this lex is 
not ascertained ; hut it is fixed with some jiro- 
Itabilily at A. U. C. 772. (Ltitun Jnuinui, by 
C. A. ihm Vanuerow, Marburg, 103A) 

The Latini Coloniarii, who me mentioned by 
TJlpiau (Frtaf. xix. s.4), are the inhabitants of towns 
l)(-vond ItalV, to whom the LatiniUis was given, 
Tb-sse are the towns which Phny calls oppida 
Lannorum veterum,'” and enumerates with the ‘'‘•op- 
pula civium iloinanonim ” (iii. .‘ijj which wu-re 
military colonies of Homan citizmis. 'i’he passigics 
in whicfi the liUtmi Coloniarii are meutioned, as a 
class then existing, must have been wiitten liefore 
Caracalla gave the Ci vitas to the whole (mipire. 

These, which are the vic'ws of Savigny on this 
dillicult subject, are contained in the Zatsr/iri/i^ vol. 
ix. /An* ftoiu, VolLwIifiins der Tn/H von ffcravlen. 

The Latini could acciuire the Jus Quiritiimi, ac- 
cording to Ulpjaai {Fruif. tit, iii. Da /Mfuih% in 
the following ways: — Ily the Beneficium Princi- 
pale, Liberi, Itmutio, Militia, Navis, Aediiicium, 
IMstriniiui ; and hy a Senatus-consultum it was 
given to a female vulgo (piae sit ter euixa.” These 
various modes of acquiring tlie d vitas are treated 
in detail by Glpian, from wdiich, as well as the 
connection of this title l)e Latinis ” with the 
first title whidi is “De Tahertib,” it ap])Wirs that 
lie only 'treated of the inodes in which the ci vitas 
might be acquired hy those Latini who were Li- 
berti. 'The same remark applies to the observa- 
tions of Gains (i. 28) on the same subject (Qui/ma 
modis fjdm ad (Jitliatem Fommem pe.nrcninni). 
In speaking of the mode of ac(|uiring the dvitas 
by means of Liheri, Gains speaks of aLatiiuw, that 
is, a Tiberius Latimis, marrying a Homan citizen, 
or a Latina Coloniaria, or a woman of his own con- 
dition, from which it is clear that all his remarks 
under this head apply to Liberti Ijatiui ; and it 
also appears that Gains speaks of the Ijatini Colo- 
niarii as a class existing in his tunc. Neither 
IJlpian nor Gains says any thing on the mode by 
which a Latinus Colonimus might obtain the Civi* 
tas Romana. 

Savigny’s opinions on the nature of the La- 
tinitas are further explained in the eleventh 
number of the ZeUbckH/t {FfacUrdg^ sw dm 
jYuhei^en ArheMen). Richard of Cirencoater, in 
his work JJe Siht Brifmnim^ speaks of im cities 
in Britain, which were Latio jura danedm; and 
this is a complete proof, independent of other 
proofs, that Richard comjhied his work from 
genuine materials. The expression “ Latium das'” 
could not be* invented by a monk, and he here 
used a genuine term, the full import of which 
he certainly could not understand. See also Civis, 
LiBEatrus, Manomissio. [G, L.J 


LATRUNCULI. 

LATROCFNIUAI, LATRO'NES. Armed 
persons, who robbed others abroad on the public 
roads, or elsewhere, were called and their 

crime Latmainimn, Alurder was not an essential 
part of the crime, though it was frequently an ac- 
companiment. (Sen. de Ben. v. 14 ; Festus, p. 118 , 
ed. Muller ; Dig. 49. tit. 15. s. 24, 50. tit. le! 
s. 118 ) Under die republic, Latroiies were appre- 
h(*nded by the public magistnites, such as consuls 
and praetors, and forthwith executed (Liv. xxxix. 
2.9, 41). By the Lex Comeha d.a Ficank of the 
dictator Sulla, they were classed with sicarii, and 
puniblicd wdth death, and this law continued in 
force in the imperial period (Paulas, v. 28 ; Dim 
48. tit. 19 . s. 28. § 15 ; Sen da Clem. ii. 1, Fpiht. 
7 ; Potron. 91). The (Bxmutores were another 
kind of robbers, who robbed people m the streets 
or r(»ads. '1 lie name seems to have been originally 
a{)pHed to those robbers, who did not carry arms, 
and who followed their trade alone. They appear 
to have been classed with the sicarii by the Lex 
Cornelia ; and if the)*' used arms or were united 
with others in committing the rohbeiy, they were 
punished in the same manner as latronos (CIc. de 
Futo., 15 ; Suet. Oct 32 ; Dig. 48. tit. 19. s. 28. 
§ J 0). Comp. Rein, Das Cnminalreclit der R6mai\ 
pp. 424 — 426. 

IjATRU'^NCULI (ire(TO'of, draughts. 

'The invention of a game resembling draughts was 
attributed by the Greeks to Palumedes (Abacus, 
§ 5). The game is certainly mentioned by Horner, 
wiio represimts the suitors of Penelope amubing 
themselves with it. {Od. i. 107.) Gtliers ascribed 
the invention to the Egyptian Theuth (Plat. 
idiiiedr. p. 274 d.) ; and the paintings in Egyptian 
tombs, which are of far higher antiquity than any 
Grecian monuments, not unfrequeutly represent 
persons employed in this recreation. The paint- 
ing, from which tlie accompanying woodcut is 
taken, is on a papyrus preserved in the Museum 
of Antiquities at Leyden, and was probably made 
about 1700 years b.c. It is remarkable that a 
man is h<‘re represented playing alone ; wherea-s 
not only in works of Egyptian art, hut also on 
Greek painted vases, we commonly observe two 
persons playing together. For this purpose there 



wore two sets of men, one set being black, the 
other whit© or red. Being intended to represent 
a miniature combat between two armies, they were 
called soldiers Ovid. I'rist ii. 477), foes 

(/ios^es), and marauders (latrones^ dim. lairtmouli, 
Ovid. Art, Amat ii. 208, iii. 357 5 Mart, xiv* 
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20 ; Sen. Epist 107) ; also Calculi, because 
stones were often employed for the purpose. (Gell. 
xiv. 1.) Sometimes they were made of metal or 
ivory, glass or earthenware, and thoy were vari- 
ous and often fanciful in their forms. The ohjoct 
of each player was to get one of his adversary’s 
men between two of his own, in which case he 
was entitled to take the man kept in check (0\id, 
//. €c.; Mart. xiv. 17), or, as the phrase was, aUi- 
gciius {Sen.Episi. 118). Some of the men wore 
obliged to be moved in a certain direction (ordim), 
and were therefore called ordhiuni; others might 
be moved any way, and were called veuji (Isid. 
Orig, xviii. 57) ; m this respect the game resem- 
bled chess, which is certainly a game of great 
aiitujuity. 

Seneca calls the board on which the Romans 
played at draughts, iaimla lutninvtihirkt (Epist. 
118)- The s]uces into which the board was 
divided were called (Mart, vii, 71.) The 

abacus, represented at page 1, is crossed by five 
lines. As five men were allowed on each side, we 
may suppose one ])layer to arrange his five men on 
the lines at the bottom of the abacus, and the other 
to place his five men on the same lines at the top, 
and wo sliall have tiuuii disposed according to tlie 
accounts of ancient writers {Eti/mol. JSiag, s. v. 
Uicraoi : Pollux, iv. 07 : Eustath, in I/um. I c.), 
who say that the middle line of the five was called 
hpk ypdpp.r}. But instead of five, the Greeks and 
Romans often had twelve lines on the board, 
whence the game so played was called duodedm i 
saripta. (Cic. (h Omt^ i. 50 ; Quintih xi. 2 ; Ovid, 
Ari. iii. 353.) Indeed there can be little 
doubt that the latrunculi were arranged and played 
ill a considerable variety of ways, as is now the 
case in Egypt and other Oriental countries. (Nie- 
buhr, Reisiibet,chr. nuch Arabian^ vol. i. p. 172.) 

Besides playing with draughtsmen only, when 
the game was altogt'tlier one of skill, the ancients 
used dice (Tessrrab, kvSol) at the same time, so 
as to combine chance with skill, as wc do in back- 
gammon or trie-true. (Ter. jdclph. iv. 7. 23 ; 
Isid. Or/y. xviii. 50 ; Briuick, iii 50 ; Becker, 
Gallus, vol ii. p 228, &c.) [J. Y.] 

LATUS CLAVUS. [CLAVtfs Latus.] 
LAUDA'TIO FUNEBRIS. [FuNu.s,p.55.0a.] 
l.AURENTA'LIA. [Laekntalia.] 

LAU TIA. fLfiGATirS.J 
LAUTU'MTAK, LAUTO'MIAE, LATO'- 
MIAE, or LATCJ^MI AE {Xidorogianix 
Eat. tiipieidinm)^ are literally places where stones 
are cut, or iiuarries ; and in this souse the word 
Karop'm was used by the Sicilian Greeks, (Pseudo- 
Asam. (id Oh. c. Verr. n. 1. p. 161, ed. OrelH ; 
compare Diodor. Sic. xi. 25 ; Plant. Pocnul, iv, 2. 
S, Oapi, iii, 5. 55 ; Festiis, s.v. Autumiae.) In 
particular, however, the name lautumiae was given 
to the piihlic prison of Syracuse. It lay in the 
steep and almost inacceBsible part of the town 
which was called Epipolae, and had been built by 
Dionysius the tyrant. (Aeliaii. V. 11. xii. 44 j Cic. 
a Verr. y, 55.) Cicero, who bad undoubtedly 
seen it himself, describes it (e. V&rr. v. 27) as an 
iimnouse and magnificent wmrk, worthy of kings 
and tyrants. It was cut to an immense depth into 
the solid rock, so that nothing could be imagined 
to be a safer or stronger jirison than this, though it 
had no roof, and thus left the prisoners exposed to 
the heat of the sun, the rain, and the coldness of 
the nights. (Comiiare Thucyd. nl 87.) The 


[ whole was a stadium in length, and two plethra m 
, width. (Aelian. /. c.) It was not only used as a 
I prison’ for Syracusan criminals, but othiU' Sicilian 
towns also had their crimmals often removed to it 
The Tullianum at Homo was also sonietiines 
called lautumiae. [Carcer.] 

LECTPCA (tcXwT}^ icKipidiov.,()r (jjopdoK) was a 
kind of couch or litter, in which persons, in a lying 
position, were carried from one place to another. 
They may be divided into two classes, viz., those 
which were used for carrying the dead, and those 
which served as conveniences for the living. 

The former of these two kinds of Iccticiie (also 
called lectica fimebris, lecticula, lecUia funeliris, 
feretrum or capulinu), in which the dead were car- 
ried to the grave, seems to have been used among 
the Greeks and Romans from vciy early times. In 
the beauty and costliness of their oniameulH tlies'e 
Iccticae varied according to the lank and circum- 
stances of the deceased. [Fun us, p. 55.0 a.J OTie 
lectica on which the body of Augustus was carried 
to the grave, was made of ivory and gold, and was 
covered with costly dra; c*iy worked of piujde and 
gold. (Dion Pass. Ivi. 34 ; couipan* Dionys. Jut. 
Rom. iv. 75 ; Corn. Nepos, Atf. 22. 4;; 2 j Tacit, 
1/Lsf. iii. 57.) During the latter period of the 
empire public servants (ledu'uyii) were appolnhul 
for the purpose of carrying the dead to the grave 
without any expense to tlie family to wliom the 
deceased belonged. (Novell. 43 and S)$.) Repre- 
sentations of Iccticae funebres htive been fouiui ou 
several sepulchral monuments. The following wood- 
cut represents one taken from the toinb&toiio of 
M. Antoiiius Antius Lupus. 



(Compare Eipsius, /fe/. I E5 ; Scheffer, De R 0 
VvhimlarA ii. 5. p, 85 ; Gruter, ImcripL p. 554. 
8 ; Bdttiger, vol ii. p. 200 j Agyafalva, 

Wutidcrungm dmvh Pompen.) 

Eectieac for sick persouB and invalids seem like- 
wise to have been In use in Greece and at Rome 
from very turly times, and their construction pro- 
bably differed very little from that of a lectica 
fimebris. (Eiv. ii. 35 ; Aurel. Viet, lie Vir. JR. e. 
34.) Wo also frecjuently read that generals in 
their camps, wdieu they had ri'wdved a severo 
wound, or wlien they were suffering from ill health, 
made use of a lectica to be carried from one plaeo 
to atiothcr. (Eiv. xxiv. 42 ; Val. Max. ii. 8. § 2 ; 
i. 7 ; Sueton. Aug. 51.) 

Down to the time of the Orncchi wc do not bear 
that Iccticae were used at Rome for any other pur- 
poses than those mentioned above. The Greeks, 
however, had long bt^en familiar with a different 
kind of lectica {hKIvtp or ^ 0 puop\ which was in- 
troduced. among them from Asia, and which was 
more an article of luxury than anything to snpply 
an actual want. It consisted of a bed ox mattress 
and a pillow to support tho bead, placed U^oin m 
kind of bedstead nr coueb*., > ft fefd a todf consist- 
ing of the skin of an ox, oxfcendittg over the eoucb 
and resting on four poits. The sides of this lec- 
tica were covered w|tb Onytoins It ap- 
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pears to have been chiefly used by women (Said. 
6. i\ (popeTop), and by men only ■when tliey were 
'jii ill health. (Aiiacr. ap Jihe». xii p. 533, «&c. ; 
Pint. PericL 27 ; Lysias, De Vufn. Pnicm. p. 1 72 ; 
Aridocid. De Mpd. p. 30 ; Plat Enmeoi. 1 4.) If 
a man without any physical necessity made use of 
a lectica, he drew upon himself the censure of liis 
countrymen as a person of etremiuate character, 
(Dinarch, c. Demodh, p. 20.) But in the time 
subsequent to the Macedonian conquests in Asia, 
lecticae were not only more generally used in 
Greece, but wore also more magnificently adorned. 
(Plut. Ancif. 17.) The persons or slaves who car- 
ried their musters or mistresses in a lectica were 
call(‘d (popm<p6poi (Diog. Lacrt v. 4. § 73), and 
tlieir number was generally two or four. (Lucian, 
Epist. Sahirn. 28 ; Somn. s. Chill. 10 ; Cpn. 9 ; 
compare Becker, OliaHkk.% ii. p. 71> &c.) When 
this kind of lectica was introduced among the 
Romans, it was chiefly used in travelling, and only 
% cry seldom in the city of Rome itself. The first 
trace of such a lectica is in a fragment of a speech 
of C. Gracchus, quoted by Gcllius (x, 3). From 
this passage it seems evident that this article of 
luxury was introduced into Italy from Asia, and 
that at the time scarcely any other lectica than the 
lectica fiinebris was known to the country people 
ahout Rome. It also appciirs from this passage 
that the lectica there spoken of was covered ; other- 
wise tlio countryman could not liavc asked whether 
they were carrying a dead body. (Compare Cic. 
J%Hip. ii. 45 ; Plat. CUc. 48 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 10.) 
The resemblance of such a lectica used by the Ro- 
mans to that which the Greeks had received from 
Asia is manifest from the words of Martial (xi. 
08) : Uciloii tula pHk wloque. It had a roof con- 
sisting of a large piece of skin or leather expanded 
ovm* it and supported hy four posts, and the sides 
also were covered with curtains (ir/cr, pUapie., or 
phujulan ; compare Scnoc. Suas. i. C ; Suet. 7'it. 1 0). 
During the time of the empire, however, the cur- 
tains were not thought a suilicient protection for a 
lectica ; and, con.se(|uenlly,we find thatlccticac used 
by men as well as women, were closed on the sides 
with windows made of transparent stone {lapis 
spmilarhX wdicuce Juvenal (iv. 20) calls such a 
lectica an antrum dausiini luils spccularihus. (Com- 
jjuro Jnv. iii. 235.) Wc sometimes find mention 
of ti lectica aperta (Cic. J%d. ii. 24), but we have 
no reason to suppose that in this <*aso it had no 
roof, for the adji’ctivc aperta probably means no- 
thing more than that the curtains were removed, 
i. 0 , either thrown aside or drawn np. The 
whole lectica was of an oblong form, and the per- 
son conveyed in it lay on a bed, and the bead | 
wnis supported by a pillow, so that bo might j 
road and write in it with ease. To what extent 
the luxury of having a soft and pleasant bed in a 
lectica was carried, sw early as the time of Cicero, 
may be seen from one of his orations against 
Verros (v. 11). Foathcr-beds seem to have been 
very common. (Jnv, i. 159, &c.) The frame- 
work, as well as the other appurtenances, 'Were, 
with wealthy persons, probably of the most costly 
description. The lectica, when standing, rested on 
four feet, generally made of wood. Persons were 
carried in a lectica by slaves (leetfcarii) by means 
of poles (< meres) attached to it* but not fixed, so 
that they might easily be taken off when neces- 
sary. (Sueton. C/alip. 58 * Juv. vii 122, iii, 245 ; 
Martial, ix. 23. 9.) There can be no doubt that the 
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asscres rested on the shoulders of the lecticarii, and 
not on thongs which passed round the necks of these 
slaves and hung down from their slmiildcrs, as 
some modern writers have thought. (Scncc. Epist. 
80. 110; Tcrtull. acl Em?', i. 4; Clem. Alex, 
Faeilag. iii. 4 ; Juv. iii. 240, ix, 142.) The act 
of taking the lectica upon the shoulders was called 
suacollare (Piin. II. N. xxxv. 1 0 ; Siieton. Chmd 
10), and the persons who were carried in this 
manner were said succollan (Sueton, Otho, 6). 
From this passage we also learn that the name 
lecticarii was sometimes incorrectly applied to those 
slaves who carried a person in a sella or sedan- 
chair. The number of lecticarii employed in carry- 
ing one lectica varied according to its size, and the 
display of wealth which a person might wish tu 
make. The ordinary numher was jiroliably two 
(Petron. 56 ; Juv. ix. 142) ; but it varied from 
two to eight, and the lectica is called hexaphoi-on 
or octoplioron, accordingly as it was carried hy si.t 
or eight persons. (Juv. i. 64. ; Mart. ii. 81, vi. 77 ; 
Cic. c, Verr. v. 11, ad Q.ui?it. ii. 10.) Wealthy 
Romans kept certain slaves solely as their lecticarii 
(Cic. ad Ikmi. iv. 12) ; and for this purpose they 
generally selected the tallest, strongest, and most 
handsome men, and had them always well dressed. 
In tlic time of Martial it seems to have been cus- 
tomary for the lecticarii to wear beautiful red live- 
ries. The lectica was generally preceded by a shbve 
called anteambnlo, whose office was to make room 
for it. (hlartial, lii. 46 ; Pliu. Epist. lii, 14 ; com- 
pare Becker, Clallus, i. p. 213, &c.) 

Shortly after the introduction of these lecticae 
among the Romans, and during the latter period of 
the republic, they appear to have been very com- 
mon, tliongli they were chiefly used in journeys, and 
in the city of Rome itself only by ladies and in- 
valids. (Dion Cass. Ivii. 17.) But the love of this 
as well as of other kinds of luxury increased so 
rapidly, that Julius Caesar thought it necessary to 
restrain the use of lecticae, and to confine the pri- 
vilege of using them to certain persons of a ceriain 
age, and to certain days of the year. (Sueton, 
Vacs. 43.) 

In the reign of Claudius we find that the privihge 
of using a lectica in the city was still a great dis- 
tinction, wliich was only granted by the emperor 
to his especial favourites. (Suet. Claud. 28.) But 
what until then had been a privilege became gra- 
dually a right assumed by all, and every wealthy 
Roman kept one or more lecticae, with the reiinisito 
number of lecticarii. The emperor Domitian, how- 
ever, forhade prostitutes the use of lecticae. (Sind. 
Dotnii, 8.) Enterprising individuals gradually be- 
gan to form companicH {corpus lectiiMrlurun?)^ and 
to establish public lecticae, which had their stands 
{castra lectiaarwrum) in tlie regio traustiherina, 
and probuhly in other parts also, wluwe any one 
might take a lectica on hire. (Victor, /Jc Eegmdb. 
Ifrk Rom. in Graevii Thesaur, iii. p. 43 ; Martial, 
iii. 46.) The pm’sons of whom these eompanii'S 
consisted, were probably of the lower orders or 
froodmen. (Compare (Jruter, Immpt 599, 11, 
600. L) 

The kcticao of which we have hitherto spoken, 
were all portitble, i e. they were constructed in 
such a manner that the asscres might easily he 
fastened to them wbonover it was necessary lo 
carry a person in them from one place to another* 
But the name lectica, or rather the dimiimtiya lec- 
ticula, was also soumtimos applied to a kind of 
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sofa, wfiich was not moved out of the house. 
On it the Romans frequently reclined for the pur- 
pose of reading or writing, for the ancients when 
writing seldom sat at a table as we do, hut generally 
reclined on a couch ; in this posture they raised 
one knee, and upon it they placed the parchment 
or tablet on which they wrote. From this kind of 
occupation the sopha was called Iccticiila iuciibia- 
toria (Suet. 78), or more commonly lectulus. 
(PJin./f/)fC v."5 ; Ovid, I'mt. i. 11, 88 ; compare 
Alstorph, Da Lcctids Veterum Dlatnhu^ Amster- 
dam, 1704.) [E. S.] 

L KCTI C A^RI I. [ Lkctic A.] 
LRCTISTEIINIUM. Sacrifices being of the 
nature of feasts, the Greeks and Romans on occa- 
sion of extraordinary solemnities placed images of : 
tlie gods reclining on couches, with tables and 
viands before them, as if they were really partaking 
of the things olfered in sacrifice. This ceremony 
was called a IcHhlerninni. Three specimens of 
the couches employed for the purpose are in the 
(ilyptotek at Munich. The woodcut here intro- 
duced exhibits one of them, which is represented : 
with a cushion covered by a cloth hanging in 
ample folds down each side. This beautiful prd- 
rinar (Suoton. JuL 78 ; Corn, Nep. Tmioth, 2) is 
wrought altogether in white marble, and is some- 



what more than two feet in height. At the 
Dpuhtm Jovis^ which was tin* most noted Iccti- 
stornium at liome, and which was celebrated in the 
Capitol, the statue of Jupiter was laid in a reclining 
posture on a couch, while those of Juno and 
MimTva were seated on chairs by his side j and 
this distinction was observed in allusion to the 
ancient custom, according to which only men re- 
clined and women sat at table. (Vd. Max. ii, 1. 
§ 2.) Nevertheless it is probable that at a later 
period both gods and goddesses were represented 
in the same position : at least four of tliem, viz, 
Jupiter Serapis ami Juno or Isis, together with 
Apollo and Diana, are so exhibited with a fcible 
before them on the handle of a Roman lamp en- 
graved by Bartoli. (L?m. JtiLn. 34.) Livy (v. 13) 
gives an account of a very splendid lectistctniura, 
which he asserts to have been the origin of the 
practice. , id. Y,] 

LECTUS (A^xoy, icKlrrit a bed. In the 
heroic ages of Greece beds wore very simple ; the 
bedsteads, however, are sometimes represented as 
ornamented (rpyjr^ iii. 448 ; compare 

Odpss, xxiii, 2 1 9, &c*). The principal parts of a 
bed were the xAaTmi and pfpysa {Odps, xix, 337); 
the former were a kind of thick woollen cloak, 
sometimes coloured, which was in bad weather 
worn by men over their »-»d was sometimes 

spread over a chair to render the scat soft. That 
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j these xAaat'Ki served as blankets for persons In 
their sleep, is seen from 0</j/ss. xir, 488, 500, 504, 
513, 529, XX. 4. The on the other hand, 

were probably a softer and more costly kind of 
woollen cloth, and were used chiefiy by persons of 
high rank. They were, like the soiue- 

times used to cover the seat of chairs when persons 
wanted to sit down. x. 352.) To render 

this thick woollen stuff less disagreeable, a linen 
cloth was sometimes spread over it {Odj/ss. xiii, 
73.) It has been supposed that the pf^yea were 
pillows or bolsters ; but this opinion seems to be 
related by the circumstance that, in Oob/sa, vi. 
38, they are described as being washed without 
anything being said as to any operation which 
would have necessarily preceded the washing had 
they been pillows. Beyond this supposition re- 
specting the we have no traces of pillows 

or bolsters being used in the iiomcric age. The 
bedstead (Aexos, XiKrpov^ Z^pLvtov) of persons of 
high rank was covered with skins (/ccoea) upon 
which the were placed, and over these linen 

sheets or carpets were spread ; the xh.cuva^ lastly, 
served as a cover or blanket for tlie sleeper. {Od^i>s, 
iv. 296, &c. ; //. xxiv. 643, &c. ; ix. 660, <k,c.) 
Poor persons slept on skins or beds of dry herbs 
spread on the ground. {Odpss. xiv. 519; xx. 1 39, 
&c. ; xi. 188, &c. ; compare Nitzsch, ztir Odyss, 
vol!i. p. 21 0.) These simple beds, to which shortly 
after the Homeric age a pillow for the head was 
added, continued to be used by the poorer classes 
among the Greeks at all times. Thus the bed of 
the orator Lycurgus i.s said to have consisted of 
one sheep-skm {icMioy) and a pillow, (Pint, fit 
Dec. Oi'aL Lyciirg. p. 84*2. c. ) But the complete 
bed (evp'f}) of a wealthy Greek in later tunes, 
generally consisted of the following parts : K\iv% 
emrovotf tvKuop or Kp4<paXop, 7rpQ0'Ks<pdKeiov^ and 
(rrpdofjiara. 

The KkipT} is properly speaking only the bed- 
stead, and seems to have consisted only of posts 
fitted into one another and resting u])on four feet. 
At the head part alone there was a hoard {dydukiv- 
Tpop or iTtLKhiprpop) to support the pillow and pre- 
vent its falling out Sometimes the dpdtckLprpoP 
was wanting, as we see in drawings on ancient 
vases. (Pollux, X. 34, vl 9.) Sometimes, however, 
the bottom })art of a bedstead was likewise pro- 
t'cted by the board, so that in this case a Greek 
bedstead resembled a mod<‘m so-ealied French bed- 
stead. The kKivt] was gemnully made of wood, 
which in quality varied according to the means of 
the persons for whose use it was destinod ; for in 
some cases we find that it was made of bolid 
maple or box- wood, or veneered with a coating of 
these more expensive woods. At a later period, 
bedsteads wore nut only made of solid ivory or 
veneered with tortoiseshell, but fiometimes had 
silver feet. (Pollux, H, e, ; Aelian, P\IJ, xil 29 ; 
Athen. vi. p. 255.) 

The bedstead was provided with girths (vdwi, 
iirlropoi., fceipla) on which the bed or mattress 
(Kp4(paXop^ rvkuQP, /cem&s or vdAtl) rested j In- 
stead of these girths poorer people used string®. 
(Aristoph. Am 814, with the Schol), wer 
or ticking of a mattress was made of llnm or tvopL 
Ion cloth, or of leather, and the usttel nmferfal with 
which it was filled ('rh vkipmpA^ 

or ypd(pahop) was either wool or dried weeds. At 
the head part of the bed, and supported by the 
MHktPTpori lay a round' pillow (irpoo'X€^>tDv€tov) 
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to support the head ; and in some ancient pictures 
two other square pillows arc seen, which were in- 
tended to support the hack. The covers of such 
pillows are striped in several pictures on ancient 
vases (see the woodcut under Symposium), and 
were therefore probably of various colours. They 
w'ere undoubtedly filled with the same materials 
as the beds and mattresses. 

The bed-covers, which may he termed blankets 
or counterpanes, were called by a variety of names, 
such as Trepi(rrpSp,a'ra^ vvoo'Tpdopt.aTa, e7ri€\'f]pLaTa, 
^peerrpides, xXa^pai^ ap.(l>iG(jTptdes, inSoXaia^ dd- 
vi8es,^iX(fSd7ndes, Overrides, xpacr£57ra(TToi,Ta7r7?T6S“ 
or dfxfpuTdTrrjres. The common name, however, was 
(xrpdjxara, The}’- were generally made of cloth, 
which was verv thick and woolly either on one 
or on both sides, (Pollux, vi. 9.) It is not 
always easy to distinguish whether the ancients, 
when speaking of /cAiVai, mean b-ds in our sense 
of the word, or the couches on which tliey lay at 
meal times. We consequently do not know whe- 
ther tli(‘ descriptive epithets of xAtVai, enumerated 
by Pollux, belong to beds or to couclies. But this 
matters little, as there was scarcely any dilTercnce 
between tlie Ijcds of the ancients and their couches, 
with this c.xccptioii, that the latter being made for 
ajqx'arance as well as for comfort, were, on the 
wbole, undoubtedly more splendid and costly than 
the former. Considering, however, that luMlstehds 
were often made of the most costly materials, we 
may reasonably infer that the coverings and other 
ornaments of b(‘ds were little inferior to those of 
complies. Notwithstanding the splendour and com- 
fort of many Gre('k beds, the Asiatics, who have 
at all times excelb'd the Europeans in these kinds 
of luxuries, said that the Greeks did not under- 
stand how to make a comfortable bed. (Athen. ii. 
p. 40 } Pint. Pelap, 00.) The places most cele- 
brated for the manufacture of splendid bcd-covcrs 
were Miletus, Corinth, and Carthage. ( Aristoph. 
Man, 410, 542, with the Schol ; Lt/mtr, 7»i2 ; 
Cic. a. Vc7r. i. 34 ; Athen. i, pp. 27, 20.) It ap- 
pears that the Groek.s, though they wore night- , 
gowns, did not simply cover thmnsMvcs with the 
irrpdjjLara,, hut wrapt thimiselvos up in them. Less 
wealthy persons continued, according to the ancient 
custom, to use, skins of sheep and other animals, 
especially in winter, as blankets. (Pollux, x. 123 j 
Aristoph. Nub, 10.) 

The bedsteads of the poorer clnsse.$ are de- 
signated by the names o'/flgTrouv, &.<fKdPT7}s, and 
updSBaros^ and an exaggeratcid description of such 
a bed is given by Aristophanes. 540, 

&c, ; compare Lpmtr, 016.) The words xagew?? 
and xag€owai', which originally signified a bed of 
straw or dry herbs made on the ground (I’heocrit. 
iii. 33 ; Pint, Ayewry. 1 G), were afterwards ap- 
plied to a bed which was only ncjir the ground, 
to distinguish it from the Khivij which was gene- 
rally a high bedstead. Xap.M)Pia were the usual 
beds for slaves, soldiers in the field, and poor 
citixons, and the mattresses used in them w<‘ro mere 
mats made of rushes or bast* (Pollux, 1. o., and 
vi 31; Becker, (tarWes^ vob ii pp, il4 — 122; 
Pollux, X. e. 7, 3, vi. 1.) 

The beds of tbe Romans (keti ctMcularm) in the 
earlier periods of the republic were probably of the 
same description as those used in Creep ; but to- 
wards the end of the republic and during the em- 

ire^ when Asiatic luxuries were imported into 

taly, the richness and magnificence of the beds of 
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the wealthy Romans far surpassed everything we 
find described in Greece. The bedstead was ge- 
nerally rather high, so that persons entered the 
bed (scandere, ascendere) by means of steps placed 
beside it (seamfium,, Vairo, de Ling. Lat. v, 16'8, 
Miillcr ; Ovid. Past. ii. 349, &c,). It was some- 
times made of metal, and sometimes of costly kinds 
of wood or veneered with tortoise-shell or ivory ; its 
feet {fulcra) were frequently of silver or' gold. 
(Plin. xvi. 43 ; Mart xii. 67 ; Juv. xi. 94.) The 
bed or mattress {cidcita and ionis) rested upon 
girths or strings (resfcs, fasciae., msfitae, or fines) 
which connected the two horizontal side-posts of 
the bed. (Cic. de Div. ii. 65 ; Mart. v. G2 ; 
Petron. 97 ; compare Horat. LJpod. xh. J 2 ; Cato, 
de Re Must. c. 10.) In beds destined for two 
persons, the two sides are distinguished by different 
names ; the sides at which persons entered was 
open, and bore the name of sjmuda; the other side, 
which was protected by a board, was called phttcus. 
(Isidor. XX. 11. p. G29, ed. Linderaann.) The two 
sides of such a heel arc also distinguished by the 
names t07'm caterior and torus mterior,, or sponda 
caicrior and sponda interior (Ovid. /Pnor. iii, ] 4, 
32 ; f^iieton. ; and from these expres- 

sions it is not improlmhlethat suchlecti had twolauls 
or mattresses, one for each person, klattrcsscs were 
in tlie earlier times filled with dry herbs (Varro, 
/. c. ; 0\ id. Past. i. 200 and 205), or straw (Herat. 
Sat. ii. 3. 117; Mart. xiv. IGO ; Senec. De VU. 
Beat V. 25), and such beds continued to ho usc'd 
by the poor. But in siibscciucnt times wool, and 
at a still later period, feathers were used by tlie 
wealthy for the beds as well as the pillows. (Plin. 
JLN. fiii. 48, x. 22 ; Plant. Mil. Gbr. iv. 4. 
42; Cic. iii. 19 ; Mart. xiv. lOT and 159.) 
The cloth or ticking (opcrmcnium or mwluctaim)^ 
with whicli tbe beds or mattresses were covered, 
was called toral, torale, linteura, nr segestro. (Horat. 
Sat ii. 4. 84, PJpist i. 5. 21 ; Varro, /. c.) The 
blankets or counterpanes (wstes stragufae,, sfi aguln,, 
perislromcdaii peripetasmata) were in the Imuscs of 
wealthy Romans of the most costly description, 
and gericnilly of a purple colour (stragula coneJ/fh 
iincta,, peristromala couchyHata., corema stray nla) 
and embroidered with beautiful figures in gold. 
Covers of this sort were called peripotaamata 
Attalica, because they were said to have hcqn 
first us(‘d at the court of Attains. (Plim If. N, 
l.c. ; Cic. c.V(irr. iv. 12 , 2G, Philip, ii. 27 ; Mart, 
ii. IG.) The pillows \vere likivvisc covered with 
magnificent casings. Whethc'r the ancients had 
curtains to their beds is not mentioned any- 
where ; but as curtains, or rather a kind of canopy 
(a/dacaf were used in the lectus triclinia ris (Herat. 
Oaion, iii. 29. 35, Sat ii. 8, 54) for the purpose 
of preventing the dust falling upon the persons 
lying on it, it is not improbable that the same or 
a similar contrivance was used in the lectus cubi- 
cularis. 

The Mu$ gmudis or mivcrsns was the bridal 
bed which stood in the atriiuu, oppohitc the Janua, 
whence it derived tbe epithet adversus, (ilorafc* 
Ppht i. 1. 87 ; Festus, s, v. ; comp. Bomuw, 

р. 428, a.) It was generally high, with steps by 
its side, and in later times beautifully adoniecll 
(Gellius, xvi. 9 ; Lucan, ii. 356 ; Cic. pro ClmnL 

с, 5.) 

Eospecting the lectus fimebris see tbe articles 
Funus and Lisctiua. An account of the dis- 
I position of the couches used at entertainments, and 
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uf tlic place wliicli cacli guest occupied, is given 
under Tiuclinium. (Becker, Callus^ vol. i. p. 42, 

&c) [L.ai 

I jE ' C YTII US (k'fiKv6os)^a small narrow-Riouthed 
vessel, the piincipal use of which was to hold oil, 
for anointing after the bath, and in the palaestra. 
It was sometimes of leather, hut more often of 
eartlicn-ware. Numerous terra-cotta vessels of 
this sort exist, of an oval shape, holding about a 
pint, generally painted a plain dark brown or black, 
but sometimes a blight colour, while a few ex- 
amples are adorned wdth beautifully executed paint- 
ings. Most of them aie the productions of the 
A iheniaii potteries. ( H om. vi. 79 ; Krause, 
({f/mn. u. Agon. >.ol. i. p. 189, and in Pauly’s 
Hcttf -'Envydopad s. v.) [P. S,] 

LEGATIO LPBEUA. [Legatus, p. G78, b.] 

LKGA'TUM IS defined (Dig. 30. .s. IIC) to be 
“ delibatio hereditatis qua testator ex co quod uin- 
veiMim heredis foret aliciii quid collatum velit.” 
This singular sue<'es.sion presupposes a universal 
succession, for if there is no heres ex testameiUo 
or pmson loco heredis, tlnu'e can be no legacy. A 
Legatum then is a jjart of the hereditas wliich a 
testator gi\es out of it, Ironi the heres (ab haneda) ; 
that is, It is a gift to a person out of that ■whole 
(iwiirmwi) which is dimaiished to the heres by 
such gift. Accordingly the phrase “ ab herede 
l(\garc ” thus becomes intelligible. (Dig. 80. 
s 1 1 {) ; “ ei testamento legat grandeni pecuiiiain a 
lilio,” Cic. pro (Muont. 32.) A legatee could not 
be charged with the payment of a legacy out of 
what was given to him, a rule of law which was 
thus expressed, “ A l(‘gatario legari non potest.” 
A lc*gatimi was something given according to the 
»1us Civile, and therefore could only be given in 
civilia verba, and in Latin. [Testamentum.] 

The word Lc’gutum,” from the verb A^/o, con- 
tains the same element as Lex. Logo has the 
sense of ap])ointing or dihjiosirig of a matter, as in 
tile phrase “h-gatum negotiura ” (Plant. Cas. i. 1. 
Pi) j and it is used in the Twelve Tables to ex- 
press gcru'rally a testator’s disimsitioii of his pro- 
perty {tifi A,c.), Ulpiau accordingly 

ex}»Iaiim the word Legutum by referring to its 
etymology, and likening a L<*gatmu to a Lex pro- 
p(*rly so calhsl. “ A Legatmii,” he says, is that 
which is left by a t(‘sta,ment, legh mudo^ that i«, 
imperatkr ; for those things which are left jore- 
ontim modfp are called Fidm’commissa.'^ (Emg. 
tit. 24.) A h'gatcc was named Ugaiarim ; those 
to ■whom a tiling was given jointly (mijuudhn) 
•Were collegataril A legacy which was legally 
valid or gouih was legainm utUn; a void, legacy was 
inutile. A legacy whicii was given absolutely or 
unconditionaI(y, was said to be given pure; one 
which was given conditionally was said to he given 
Bid) romUlmie. Tiie expn*ssiou jmniM legatvm., an 
unconditional legacy, also occurs. (Big. 3{). tit. 2. 
s. B.) 

Gains apologizes for treating of Lcgata in that 
part of his institutional work in which he has 
placed them. In the first ninety-six chapters of his 
gevond hook lie treats of the aetjuihition of prop'-rty 
in^ Res siuguia'g to which class higaeies belong, 
But as the matter of legacies is not iutelligibh! 
wjtlimit reference to the matter of horiHlitas or 
univifwal succession, lie places the law of legacies 
{haec juris matmu) immediatfdy after that of 
li(*redita.s. 

There wore four Civil forms in which a legacy 
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could he left: Per Vind icationem. Per Dannia- 
tiojiGin, Siiiendi modo, Per Pracceptioiiem. 

A iegatum per 'v iiulicationem vas gi\eii in tlicse 
words: “ llomiiicm Sticlium Do, Lego;” or the 
words might be wn'tli reference to the legatee, 
“ Ca])ito, Bumito, Sibi Habeto.” A iegatum per 
■vind icationem -was so called with reference to the 
legal means by which the legatee asserted his right 
to tlie legacy against the heres or any possessor, 
which was by a vindicatio or an Actio in rein ; for 
as soon as the Hereditatis aditio had taken place, 
the legatee had the Quiritarian (eeejure Quinlmm) 
owner.sbip of the legacj^ The two schools raised 
a question as to this. Whether under suck circum- 
stances, tlie legatee obtained the Quiritarian owner- 
ship of the thing before lie had consented to take 
it. The opinion of the Prociihani who contended 
for such consent, was confirmed by a Constitution 
of Auloninus Plus (Gains, ii. 195). It was con- 
sistent with the nature of the Per Vind icationem, 
that those things only could bo so given, in which 
the testator had Quiritarian ownership: and it was 
also necessary that he should liavc such owner- 
ship both at the time of making his will and at 
the tune of his death ; otherwise the legacy was 
void {inutile). But there was an exwqition in 
resp<‘ct of things “ (piac pondiTe, mimero, nien- 
sura constant,'” as ■wine, oil, corn, and the pre- 
cious metals in the form of coin (peeunm nume- 
ratu)^ in regard to which it was siiilieient if tho 
testator bad the Quiritarian ownership at the 
time of Ills death. By a senatusconsultum of the 
time of Nero, it was tmacted that if a testator left 
a thing as a Dgacy, which had never biani his, tho 
hqpey should be equally good as if it had been 
left in tlio foim most advantagv'ous to the legatee 
{opiuno jure\ which form was the Legatum per 
damnationeni. But if a tchtator ga\ e a tiling of his 
own by a testament, which ho afterwards alienated, 
it was the licst opinion that the legacy was imitilo 
by the Jus Givile, and tiiat the Benatusconsultiou 
did not make it good. If the same thing was 
given to more tlum one person cither jointly (ixm- 
Jmdlm) so hh to make them call(‘gatarii,'or se- 
verally each took an (;qual share. A 

legatum was given conJmettM thus : Titlu et Hedo 
honiineiu Btichnm do, lego;” disjmtelim., thus: 

“ Title Iiomhiem Stichum do, lego ; Sm*o eiindem 
hominem do, lego.” If one collegatarius failed to 
take. Ilia portion wont to the others. In the ease 
of a conditional legacy left ]>cr vind icationem, the 
schools w<u*e divided in opinion : the Sal/miani 
said that it was the property of the herv's during 
the pendomy of the eomlitiou ; the Proculkini said 
that it was ‘■‘'ri's niilliuH,” 

The fonn of tlie l^er damnationeni was thin: 
Heres mens Btiebum wrvuin meum dare dnmiuw 
esto ; but the word Data was etjuaHy elfeclive, A 
thing which belongiul to another (tdiom red) could 
1 x 1 thus left, and the lum's was bouiid to procure 
the thing for the legatee or to pay him the vaino 
of it. A thing not in existence at tlie date of tho 
will might be hTt by tins form, ns tim future pro-* 
ducc of a female Blave {iimnlltt). The hyatec did 
not actpnrc the Quiritarian owimwlnp of the legacy 
by virtue of the bereditjitiH aditio; the thing '«tili 
remained tho property of tho herci, but the el&ct 
of tin; legatimx *wa» to ostabliili an ohiigatia be* 
tvveen the Ingres and the legatee, who could smi 
for it by an Actio in personam. If it was a thing 
Munciph the legatee could mdy accpiire tho Quiri- 
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tarian ownersliip of it by Maacipatio or In jure 
cessio from the hcres : if it was merely delivered, 
the legatarius only acquired the complete owner- 
ship {plemim jus) by usucapion. If the same 
thing' was left to two or more conjunctim^ each 
had an equal share ; if <Iisjimctim^ the hcres was 
bound to give the thing to one and its value to the 
rest. In the case of a gift co/ipmciiin the share of 
the legatee who failed to take belonged to the 
hereditos but the Lex Papia made it caduciiin, 
and gave it first to a collogatariiis who had 
cliildien, then to the heredes who had children, 
and tlien to the other legatees who had children 
{/er/afxtru), a privilege which Juvenal alludes to 
(cbiiea caducum^ ix. 06 ). 

The Legatum Sinendi raoclo was thus given: 
‘^Ileres mens damnas csto sinero Lneium Titium 
Immirn'in fttichum siimerc sibiqne habere by 
wliich form a testator could give cither his own 
property or that which was the property of his 
hcres at the time of the death. As in tlie case of 
a Icgatum per daninationem, the legatee prosecuted 
his claim by an Actio In personam. It was 
doubted whether the hcres was bound to transfer 
the property, in the case of a res mancipi, by man- 
cipatio or in jure cessio, or, in the case of a thing 
nec mancipi, hy traditio or delivery, for the words 
of the gift are “ permit him to take.” If the same 
thing was left to scvcial conj anctim, they took it 
in common, but without any jus accrescendi if one 
of tliem failed to take. It was a still more doubtful 
question (in the time of Gains), whether, if the 
same thing was given in this way to two severally 
(dLjune£m\ the whole was due to each, or if the 
3i<‘rcs was rdcasecl from all further claim, when 
cither of them had obtained possession of the whole 
with his permission. 

The Legatura per praocoptioneni was in this 
manner: Lucius Titius homincm Stichum Prae- 
cipito whore “ praccipito,” in the ojiinion of the 
Sahitiiani, is the same as “ pniecipunm sinnito,” or 
‘‘ take first.” The Sabiniani accordingly were of 
opinion that a legacy could only thus be left to 
one who was also made a heres ; but a Senatus- 
cmisultum Ncroiiiamiin made the legacy good, even 
if it was thus left to an extraneus, that is, to an- 
other than the hcres, provided the legatee was a 
person to whom a legacy could he left in any of 
the three other modes. For the Benatusconsultum 
made those legacies valid which were not valid by 
the Jus Civile on account of the words of the gift 
{vnhomm i}iUo\ but not those legjicies which 
were invalid on account of the incapacity of the 
legatee pemmfe)^ which was the case with a 
pex’egriniis. The Sabiniani also maintained that a 
man could leave in this manner only whab was his 
own, for the only way in which the legatee could 
enforce his right was hy a judicium familiae ercis* 
cundae, in which judicium it was necessary that 
the judex should adjudicate that which was given 
per praoceptionem, and lie could adjudicate on 
nothing else than the res hereditaria. But the 
same Bcnatusconsultum made a legacy valid, which 
was given in this form, even if the thing did not 
belong to the testator. The Proculiani contended 
that a legacy could be given to an extraneus per 
praoceptionem ; and further that if the thing was 
the testotoFs ex jure Quiritlum, it could be sued for 
(nndieari) by the legatee, whether he was a heres 
or not (eadraneus) ; if it was the testator's in bonis, 
it was a utile legatum to the extraneus hy the 
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senatusconsultum j and the heres, if he was the 
legatee, could obtain It in a judicium familiae er- 
cisciindae. If it did not belong to the testator in 
either way, still the legatum was made utile both 
to the heres and the extraneus by the senatiis- 
consultum. If the same thing was thus left to 
more than one cither disjundim or 
each had only his share. In all the three forms, 
except the per damnationem, only Things and 
Jura in re could be the objects of legate : but liy 
the per damnationem any thing could be made the 
object of a legatura which could be made the ob- 
ject of an obligatio. 

By the Law of the Twelve Tables a man could 
dispose of his property as he pleased, and he might 
exhaust (erogaro) the whole hcreditas by legacies 
and bequests of freedom to slaves, so as to leave 
the heres nothing. The consequence was that in 
such cases the scripti heredes refused to take the 
hcreditas, and there was of course an intestacy. 
The first legislative measure on this subject was 
the Lex Furia, called Testamentaria, which did 
not allow a testator to give as a donatio mortis 
causa or as a legacy more than a thousand asses 
to one person, certain kinsfolk excepted. (Gains, 
iii. 225 ; Ulp. Frag. i. 2, xxviii, 7.) But this 
measure was a failure, for it did not prevent 
a man from giving as many several thousands to 
as many persons as he pleased, and so exhausting 
his estate. The Lex Voconia (b c. 169) after- 
wards enacted that no person should take by way 
of legacy or donatio mortis causa more than the 
hereA's (severallv, as it seems) ; but this lex 
was ineffectual, for hy the testator distriluiting 
his property among numerous legatees, the hcres 
might have so small a portion as not to make it 
worth his while to assume the burdens attached to 
the hcreditas. (Gains, ii. 26 ; Cic, in Verr. i. 
43.) The Lex Falcidia (b. c. 40) at last took 
away all means of evasion by declaring that a tes- 
tator should not give more than three -fourths in 
legacies, and thus a fourth was secured to the 
hcres ; and “ this law,’* says Gains, ** is now in 
force.” The Senatusconsultum Fega&ianura extended 
the same rule of law to fideicommissa [Fideicom- 
mis.sum] ; and the Emperor Antoninus applied it 
to the case of fideicommissa, when there was an 
intestacy. (Big. 35. tit. 2. s. 18.) The Lex Fal- 
cidia applied to the wills of persons who died in 
captivity (ap?id /msiesj, for a previous Lex Cor- 
nelia had given to the wills of such persons the 
same force as if they had died ckvs {;m emtate^ 
Dig. 35. tit 2. s. 1). 

Lcgata were inutilia or void, if they were given 
before a lieres was instituted by the mil, for the 
will derived all its legal efficacy from such iiistitii- 
lion j there was the same rule as to a gift of free- 
dom. It was an imitilc legatum, if in fonn the 
gift was given after the deatfi of the heres, l)ut it 
might he given on the event of his death ; it was 
also intitile if given in form on the day before the 
death of the testator, for which rule of law, says 
Gains, t|icr<'> seems to ho no good reason (preiiosa 
ratio), A legatura could not be left in the way of 
a penalty ( poeum mmwie), that is, for the purpose 
of compelling the heivs to do or restraining him 
from doing any i'>articular act: but Justinian made 
all such legata good, except those which were im- 
possible, or forbidden by law or against boni 
mores (probrosa) (Inst. 2. tit. 2. s 36). A legacy 
could not be left to an uncertain person (incerta 
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persona). The notion of an uncertain person was 
not of a person who could never he ascertained, 
for in several of the instances mentioned by Gains, 
the person or persons would easily be ascertained 
(for instance qui post testamentum consules dc- 
signati crunt”) ; but the notion of the uncertainty 
was referred to the mind of the testator at the 
time of making his testament. Accordingly the 
persona was not considered iiicerta, where he was 
one of a certain class, such as cognati, though the 
individual of the class might be uncertain till the 
event happened which was to determine who out 
of the class was intended by the testator. Such a 
form of bequest was called a certa demonstratio 
incertae personae. (Gams, ii. “23d.) A legatarius 
must haie the testamenti factio, and bo under no 
legal incapacity. A legacy could not be left to a 
postiimus alienus, nor could such a person be a 
heres iustitutus, for he wiis an inceita persona,. It 
has been explained who is a postiunus [Herbs, p. 
601, a] ; a postuinus alienus is one wdio when horn 
cannot ho among the sui hercdcs of the testator. 

Jt wuis a qu(‘.stiou ivhcther a, legacy could he 
legally (rede) left to a pm’son, who was in the 
power of another person who was made licrcs hy 
the .same will. Tlie Proeuliaiii denied that such a 
legacy could he left either pure or sub conditione. 
(Gains, li. 241.) But if a person who was in the 
jiowm* of another wxis made heres, a legacy might 
he left (itb eo kr/un) to tlie person in whose power 
lie was ; for if such lattiT person became heres 
tluu'idiy (per cum)^ the legacy wais extinguished, 
because a man cannot owe a thing to himself ; hut 
if the son w as emancipated, or the slave was ma- 
numitted or transferred to another, and so tlie son 
became heres, or so the slave made another person 
liere,s, the legacy was due to the father or fonner 
master. 

Not only lies singulao could he given as a 
legacy, hut also a ])art of a universitas of things 
(nnwer'surum rerum) could he so given ; thus 
the liores might he directed to share a half or 
any other part of the hereditas with another, 
which was called partitio. (Cic. de Lep. ii. 20, pro 
Caeciu. 4 ; Ulp. Frarj^. tit. 24. s. 25.) By the jus 
civile there might he a legacy of a nsusfructus of 
those things ■which were capable of being used and 
enjoyed without detriment to the things. By a 
simatusconsnltum tlx're might be a legacy of the 
ahmus of tliose things which were consumed in 
the use, as money, wine, oil, wh(‘at, hut the Icga- 
tarhis had to give sixurity for the restoration of 
the same quantity or the same value, when his 
right to the enjoyment ceased. This technical 
meaning of ahustts., that is, the use of things which 
are consumed in the use, is contrasted with usus- 
fructus hy Cicero (Top. 3 ; Uehcr das alter des 
(juasi-itsuhfructm^ von Puchta, Rfndnisdies Mns. 
iii. p. 62, and Puclita, Instit ii. § 255), 

A legacy might he transferred to another per- 
son, or taken aw^ny (adimi) hy another will or 
codicdli confirmed by a will ; it might also he 
taken away by erasure of the gift from the will. 
Such a revocation of legacies (adenipth lepatorum) 
semns to have been only effected in the way men* 
tiom‘d. The expression ademption of legacies in 
English law has a different meaning, and in the 
case of a specific thing corresponds to the lioman 
extinction of h'gacies, wliieh took place if the tes- 
tator disposed of the thing in his lifetime. 

If a h‘gai(‘o died after the day on which tlu! 
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logatum had become his (post diem Icgati cedeniem), 
it passed to his heres ; or to use a phrase of Eng- 
lish law, the legacy was vested. The phrase 

dies legati codit ” accordingly means “ the time 
is come at which the legacy belongs to tlie legatee,” 
though the time may not have come when he is 
entitled to receive it ; and dies venit ” denotes the 
arrival of the day on which it can be demanded. 
(Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. 2 1 3.) If tlie legacy was left con- 
ditionally there was no vesting till the condition 
was fulfilled. By the old law, legacies which wtwe 
left unconditionally or from a time named (in diem 
certum) were rested from the time of the toskitor’s 
death ; hut hy the Lex Papia they vested from the 
time of opening the will. The legacy might vest 
immediately on the death of the testator and yet 
the testator might defer the time of payment. (I)ig. 
36. tit 2. s. 21.) A legacy might also he left on a 
condition of time only, as a legacy to Titius lelien 
or if lie should attain the age of fourteen years, in 
wliich case the words tdieji and if were considered 
0 (|uiAalent, a decision which has been adopted in 
Englihh law, in cases in which there is nothing in 
the will which gives the words ^’‘when” or “'-''if” 
a different signification. (Dig. 36. tit *2. s. 5, 22 j 
Hanson v. Graham. 6 Ves. p. 243.) 

(Gains, ii. 161 — 245 ; Ulp. Frag, tit xxiv. &;c. ; 
Dig. 30— 3*2, 4lc. ; Inst ii. tit 20 — 22; Paiilus, 
S.Ji. iii. tit 6.) [Fideicommissum.1 [G. L.] 

LEGA'TUS. Legati may ho diMded into three 
classes: 1. Legati or ambassadors sent to Homo 
by foreign natiums; 2. Legati or ambassadors sent 
from Rome to foreign nations and into the pro- 
vinces ; 3. Lc‘gati who accompanied the Homan 
generals into the field, or the proconsuls and prae- 
tors into the provinces. 

I. Foreign legati at Rome, from whatever coun- 
try they came, iiad to go to the temple of Saturn 
and deposit their name with the (piaestors, which 
Plutarch (Qiiaest. Horn. p. 275, h.) explains as a 
remnant of an ancient custom ; for formerly, says 
he, the quaestors semt presents to all legati, which 
were called lautia, and if any ambaRsutlor was taken 
ill at Rome, he was in the care of the quaestors, 
who, if he died, had also to pay the expenses of 
his burial from the public treasury. When after- 
wards the number of foreign ambassadors increasi^d 
m proportion as the republic became extended, the 
former hospitable custom was reduced to the mere 
fonnality of depositing the name with the ke<>per8 
of the public treasury. Previous to their admis- 
sion into the city, foreign amliassadors s(‘em to 
have been obliged to give notice from what nation 
they came and for what purpose ; for several in- 
stances are mentioned in wluch ambassadors were 
prohibited from entering the city, ef-pecially in case 
of a war between Rome and tbe statii from wliich 
they came. (Liv. xxx. 21, xHi. 36, xlv. 22.) In 
Hucii eases the ambassadors wate. ritlnu uot heard 
at all, and obliged to fpiit Italy (Liv. xHi. 30), or 
an audience was given to thmn by the senate (senatus 
hgaiis dafvr) outside the city, in tbe temple of 
Bellona. (Liv. La. ; xxx. 21 ,) This was evidently 
a sign of mistrust, but the ambassadors W{?re never- 
theless treated as public guests, and some public 
villa outside the city was sometimes assigned for 
their reception. In other cases, ho’wever, as soon 
as the report of tho landing of foreign ambwea^ 
dors on the coast of Italy was brought to^Iimne, 
*l*spemllj if they were persons of great distinction, 
as the son of Hasinisw (Liw xlv. 13), or.if they 
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came from an ally of tlic Homan people, some one 
of tlie inferior magistrates, or a legatus of a consul, 
was despatched by the senate to receive and con- 
duct them to the city at the expense of the re- 
public. When they weie introduced into the 
senate hy the praetor or consul, thej^ first ex- 
plained what they liad to communicate, and then 
the praetor invited the senators to put their ques- 
tions to the ambassadois. (Liv. xxx. 22.) The 
manner in winch this questioning was fiequcntly 
earned on, especially when the eii\oys came from 
a state with winch the Romans were at war, re- 
somhled more the cross-questioning of a witness 
in a court ol’ justice, than an imiuiry made with a 
viexv to gain a ch^ar understanding of what was 
propo.sed. (Liv. 1. c. with Gronov’s note.) The 
whole transaction was carried on by inteipreters, 
and in the Latin language. [Inteb-I’iies.] Vale- 
rius Maximus (ii. 2. § 3) states that the Greek 
rhetorician Molo, a teacher of Cicero, was the first 
foreigner wlio ever addressed the Koman senate in 
his own tongue. After the ambassadors had thus 
been examined, they were requested to leave the 
assembly of the senate, who now began to discuss 
the subject brought before them. The result was 
communicated to the ambassadors hy the praetor. 
(Liv. viii. I.) In some case.s ambassadors nut only 
received rich presents on their departure, but were 
at the command of the senate conducted hy a 
magistrate, and at the public expense, to the fron- 
tier of Italj’-, and even further. (Liv. xlv. 14.) By 
the TjCx Gabinia it was decreed that from the first 
of February to the first of March, the senate should 
every day give audience to foreign ambassadors. 
(Cic. ad Quini, Fntt ii. 11, 12, ad Fam. i, 4.) 
There was at Rome, as Varro {Dc Liny, Lai. v. 
155, Miilldr) expresses it, a place on the right- 
hand side of the senate-house called Graecostasis, 
in wliich foreign ambassadors waited. 

All ambassadors, whencesoever they came, were 
considered by the Romans throughout the whole 
period of their existence as sacred and inviolable. 
(Cic. c. Very. i. 33 ; Dionys. Hal. Ani. Font, xi, 
25 ; Tacit. Ann. i. 42 ; Liv. xxi. 10 j Dig. 50. 
tit. 7. s. 1 7.) 

II. Lcgati to foreign nations in the name of the 
Roman republic were always sent by the senate 
(Cic. c, Vat’m. 15) ; and to be appointed to such a 
mission was considered a great honour which was 
conferred only on men of high rank or eminence ; 
for a Roman ambassador, according to Dionysius, 
had the powers (^^ovala /cal dvmjuis) of a magis- 
trate and the venerable character of a priest. If 
a Roman during the performance of bis mission as 
ambassador died or was killed, bis memory was 
honoured by the republic with a public sepulchre 
and a statue in tlie Rostra, (Liv. iv. 17 ; Cic. 
Philip, ix. 2.) The expenses during the journey 
of an ambassador were, of course, paid by the re- 
public ; and when he travelled through a province, 
the provincials had to supply him with everything 
lie wanted. 

III, The third class of legati, to whom the 
name of ambassadors cannot he applied, were per- 
sons who accofnpanied the Roman generals on their 
expeditions, and in later times the governors of 
provinces also. Legati, as serving under the con- 
suls in the Roman armies, are mentioned along 
with the tribunes at a very early period, (Liv. ii, , 
59, iv. 17.) Thc.se legati were nominat'd {leya- 
hmit/ir) by the consul or the dictator under whom 
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they served (Sallust. Jug. 28 ; Cic. ad Jit. xy, 11, 
ad Fam. vi. 6, pro Leg. Maud. 19), but the 
sanction of the senate {scnatusconsultuni) was an 
essential point without which no one could be 
legally considered a legatus (Cic. c. Vatin. 1. c., 
pro SeaL 14) ; and from Livy (xliii. 1 ; compaio 
xliv. 18) it appears that the nomination by the 
magistrates (consul, praetor, or dictator) did not 
take place until they had been authorised hy a 
decree of the senate. The persons appointed to 
tliis office were usually men of great military 
talents, and it wa.s their duty to advise and assist 
their superior in all his midertakings, and to act 
in his stead both in civil and military afiiiirs. 
(Varro, de Ling. Lai. v. 87, Miiller.) Idie legati 
were thus always men in whom the con.sul placed 
great confidence, and were freijuently his friends or 
relations ; hut they had no power independent of 
the command of their general. (Caes. de Boll. Civ. 
ii. 17, xii. 51 ; Appian, de Bell. Civ. i. 38.) Their 
niiinbcr varied according to the greatness or im- 
portance of the war, or the extent of the province : 
three is the smallest number we know of, lait 
l^ompey, when m Asia, had fii'tcen legati. When- 
ever the consuls were absent from the army, or 
when a proconsul left his province, the legati or 
one of them took his place, and then had the in- 
signia as well ns the power of his superior. He 
was in tliis case called h'gatus pro praetore (Liv. 
xxix. i ) ; Lydua, de Jl/ugistr. iii. 3 ; Caes. de Bell. 
Call. i. 21), and hence we sometinuss road that a 
man governed a province as a legatus without any 
mention being made of the proconsul who.se vice- 
gerent he was. (Sallust. Cat. 42.) During the 
latter period of the republic, it sometimes hap- 
pened that a consul carried on a war, or a pro- 
consul governed his province through hi.s; legati, 
while ho himself remained at Rome, or conducted 
some other more urgent affairs. 

When the provinces were divided at the time 
of the empire [Provincia], those of the Roman 
people were governed by men who had cither been 
consuls or praet(/rs, and the former were always 
accompanied by three legati, the latter by one. 
(Dion Cass. llii. 13*, Dig. 1. tit. 10.) The pro- 
vinces of the emperor, wlio was himself the pro- 
consul, were governed hy persons wliom the 
emperor himself appointed, and who had been con- 
suls or praetors, or were at least senator-s. These 
vicegerents of the emperor were called %/a/i A 
giidi pro praetore, legati pradotii, legati coiisii- 
larc.'t, or simply legati, and they, like the governors 
of the proviiiciae populi Romani, had one or three 
legati as their assista,nts, (Strabo, iii, p. 352 ; com- 
pare Dig 1. tit. 18. s. 7; Tacit. Ann. xil' 50, 
Agrkol. c,7 j Spanheim, de Lfmet pnmi, Numimi. 
ii. p. 505.) 

During the latter period of the republic it had 
become customary for senators to obtain from the 
senate the permission to travel through or stay in 
any province at the expense of the provincials, 
merely for the purpose of managing and conducting 
their own personal affairs. There was no restraint 
as to the length of time the senators were allowed 
to avail themselves of this privilege, which was a 
heavy burden upon the provincials. This mode of 
sojourning in a province was called kgatio Mmt, 
becau.se those who availed themselves of it en- 
joyed all the privileges of a public legatus or 
ambassador, without having any of his duties to 
perfomt. At the time of Cicero the privilege of 
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legatio libera was abused to a very great extent 
Cicero, therefore, in his consulship endeavoured to 
put an end to it, but owing to the opposition of a 
tribune, he only succeeded in limiting the time of 
its duration to one year. (Cic. de Ley, iii. 8, 
de Leg, Ayr. i. 3, pro Flacc. 34, Philip, i. 2.) 
Julius Caesar afterwards extended the time during 
which a senator might avail himself of legatio libera 
to five years (Cic. ad Att. xv. 1 1), and this law of 
Caesar (Lex Julia) seems to have remained m 
force down to a very late period. (Suet. Tiber. 
31 ; Dig. 50. tit. 7. s. 14.) [L.S.J 

LEGES. [Lex.] 

LE^GIO. [Exercitus.] 

LEOIS ACTIO. [Actio.] 

LEGIS AQULLIAE ACTIO. [Damni In- 
juria Actio.] 

LEGPTIMA ACTIO. [Actio.] 
LEGDTIMA IIERE'DITAS. [IIerer.] 
LEIPOMARTYRIOTJ DIKE {Kenrogaprv- 
pLou BUeg ), [Martyria.] 

LEIPONAUTIOU GRAPIIR (Kemouavriov 
ypa(p't]). The indictunmt for desertion from the 
fleet was preferred before the trlhniial of tlie stni- 
tegi ; and the court which under their superiutend- 
ence sat for tlie trial of this and similar military 
offences was composed of citizens who had b<‘en 
engaged in the expedition in question. (Moicr, Att. 
Proe. pp. 108, 133.) The penalty upon conviction 
seems to have been a fine, and the complete dis- 
franchisement of the olfender and his descendants. 
(Petit. Leif. Att. pp. 401, G67.) [J. E. M.] 

LEIPOSTRATIOU GRAPIIE (Xmroffrpa. 
riov ypa(pi)). The circumstances of the trial for 
desertion from the army and the penalties inflicted 
upon conviction were the same as in the case of de- 
sertion from the fleet f Leiponautiou Grapiie], 
and the offence was also punishable by an eisan- 
gclia, which, Ilcraldns suggests, would bo fre- 
quently adopted when the accuser was solicitous 
to impose silence upon a political opponent by pi*o- 
curing his clisfranchisemont, as this was a ncc(‘ssaiy 
consequence of judgment being given against the 
defendant, and prevented his speaking or appim'ing 
in public. The cisangelia in such case would bo 
preferred before the assembly of the pcojile, by 
which, if reasonable cause appeared, it would be 
submitted to the decision of one of the ordinary 
legal tribunals, (Herald. Animad. in Sahnus. 
p.242.) [J.S.M.] 

LEIPOTAXIOU G'RAPHE {X^iirora^iov 
ypaepi}), [Astrateias Grapiie,] ' 
LEITIJ'RGIA (Xfsirovpyia^ from XexTop, Ion. 
A^fliVop, i. e. B7]fx6(nov, or, according to others, 
Tpvr<iydlov\ is the name of certain personal ser- 
vices which at Athens and in some other Greek 
republics, every citizen, who p(>ssessed a certain 
amount of property, had to perform towards the 
state. These personal services, which in all cases 
were connected with considerable expense, occur 
in the history of Attica as early as the time of the 
Peisistratids (Aristot. Oeimortu ii. 5), and were 
probably, if not introduced, at least sanctioned by 
the legislation of Solon- They were at first a 
natural consequence of the greater political privi- 
leges enjoyed by the wealthy, who, in return, had 
also to perform heaviiT duties towards the re- 
jmhlic ; but when the Athenian denmcracy was at 
its lieight, the original character of these liturgies 
became clianged, for as every citizen now enjoyed 
the same rights and privileges as the w'ealthie.st, 
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they w’ere simply a tax upon property connected 
with personal labour and exertion (to?s xp’hp-ot.fn 
icai Tip criapaTi Xeirovpydip). Notwithstanding 
this altered character of the liturgies, rve scarcely 
ever find that complaints were made by persons 
suliject to them ; many wealth^'' Athenians, on the 
contrary, ruined their estates by their ambitious 
exertions, and by the desire to gain the favour of 
the people. (Xen. de Pep. Atli. i. 13 ; Demosth. 
c. Euerget. p. 1155 ; compare Lys. pro hov. AUnb, 
p, 646 and 657 ; Isocrat. de Big. 15 ; Aristot, 
Pollt, V. 7. p. 173, cd. Guttling.) To do no more 
than the law required (a(po(nov(rdaif Isaeus, de 
Apollod. c. 3o) was at Athens considered as a dis- 
grace, and in some cases a w'ealthy Athenian, 
even when it was not his turn, would volunteer 
to perform a liturgy. (Demosth. c. Mid. p. 518, 
566, &c. ; compare Bbckh, Pub. Econ. of Athens.. 

р. 448, &c., 2d ed.) 

All liturgies maybe divided into two classes: 
1. ordinary orcncyclic liturgies {iiyfcviiXioi Xeirovp.. 
yiai, Demosth. e, LepL p. 463), and 2. extraordi- 
nary Iituigies. The former wtuu called encyclic, 
because thoy recurred every year at certain hlstive 
.seasons, and comprised the yupvaaiapx^e, 

XapTTuBapxtcif dpxt&^copla, and leriairis, wlii<;h 
are all described in .separate articles. [CiloREGrr.s ; 
GvMNASIUAf ; LA.MRAnEPHORlA ; TllEOHlA ; 
Hestiasls. j Every Athenian who possessed three 
talents and ahove, was subject to them (Demosth. 

с. Aphoh. p. 833 ; lsa<‘us, de Pgrrh. kered. c. 80), 
and they were undertaken in turns by the mem- 
bers of every tribe who possessed the pi'operty 
qualification just mentioned, nnh‘s.s some one vo- 
lunteered to undertake a liturgy for anotluT per- 
son. But the law did not allow any oms to bo 
compelled to undertake more than one liturgj' at 
a time (Demosth. c. Lepf. p. 462, e, Poh/clft. p. 
12<)9), aiid ho who had in omi! year perlbrmed a 
liturgy, was free for the next {ivmvrbv BidKmhiy 
mmros Mi'Tovpyu^ D<uno8th. a, Iqd. p. 455), so 
that legally a person had to perform a liturgy only 
every other year. Those whose turn it was to 
undertake any of the ordinary liturgies, were al- 
ways _ appointed by their own tribe (Domostl), 
c. Mid. pp. 510, 519J, or in other words, by the 
imgeATjral 'r&v <pvkihF (Tittmann, (itieeh. Piwdsv. 
p. 206, &c.), and the trilsi sliared praise as well 
as blame with its keiroopy^s. 

The persons who were exempt from all kinds of 
liturgies were the nino archoiw, heiresses, and or- 
phans until after the commencement of the si'cond 
year of their coming of age, (LyniaR, e. Piogeii. 
p. 808 * Demosth. de S'gmmor. p. 1 82.) Ho*me- 
times the exemption from lit«rgi<‘S (dreXc/a) was 
granted to persons for (^special nuants towards the 
republic. (Demosth. e. JApt p. 466, &e.) 

The only kind of extraordinary liturgy to winch 
the 'name ^ is properly applied, 'is the ‘ triemreliy 
{rpijipapx^d) ; in the earlier tim(>s, howevau', the 
service, in the armi(‘S was In reality mt more than 
an extraordinary liturgy. JStai ‘Eihfhoha and 
Trier ARC iiiA.] In latcT times, during and after 
the Peiojjuiiiu'sian war, when the expenses of a 
liturgy were found too heavy for one |»ao», Wt, 
find that in many instances two persons combined 
to dcfmy tlm expenses of a liturgy 
Hnch fva$ the case with the oliorA sand''#® 
trierarchy. (Uernmnn, PoMi. ■ 1 'I0L th 12 
and 13.)^ 

Liturgiea m reppd fo ‘the by whow' 

¥ » 4 
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they were performed were also divided into kGirovp- 
ylai TroXiTLKai, such as were incumhent upon 
citizens, and Aeirovpyiai rwv ixeroiKoov. (Do- 
mosth. c. Lept p. 462.) The only liturgies which 
arc mentioned as having been performed "by the 
jjLeroLKOt, are the choregia'at the festival of the 
Lenaea (Schol. ad AriUoph. Pluf. i)54), and the 
icrriacris (Ulpian, ad D&Mostli Lept, § 35), to 
which may he added the hydnaphoria and skiade- 
ph ona. [ il YD RI A PHOR lA . i 

That liturgies were not peculiar to Athens, has 
been shown by Bockh {Pub. Econ. &c. p. 290), 
for choregia and other liturgies are mentioned at 
Siphnos (Isocrat. jieginct. c. 17) ; choregia in 
Aegina even before the Persian wars (Herod, v. 
88) ; in Mytilene during the Peloponnesian %var 
(Aiitipli. de Coed. Herod, p. 744) ; at Thebes in 
the time of Epainiuondas (Pint. Ari^id. 1) ; at 
Orchoinenos, in Rliodes, and in several towns of 
Asia Minor. (Compare Wolf, Prokgom. in Pc- 
mobth. Lept. p. Ixxxvi. &c. ; Wachsmuth, vol. ii. p. 
92, Ac.) [L. S.] 

IjEMBUS, a skid* or small boat, used for carry- 
ing a person from a ship to the shore. (Plant. 
Ide.rc. L 2. 81, ii. 1. 35.) The name was also 
given to the light boats which were sent ahead of 
a fleet to obtain inronuatiou of the enemy’s move- 
ments. (Isidor. Grig. xiv. 1 ; Liv. xxxi. 45, xlv. 
10.) Pliny (II. iV, vii. 56. s. 57) attributes their 
invmitian to the inliabitaiits of Gyrene. 

IvEMNlSCUH (Agpvicnws). This word is said 
to ha\c originally been used only by the Symeu- 
sans. (llesych. .s. v.) It signified a kind of co- 
loured ribbon which hung down from crowns or 
diadems at the back part of the head. (Fest. s. v.) 
The earliest crowns arc said to have consisted of 
wool, so that we have to conceive the lemniscus as 
a riblion wound around the wool in such a manner 
that the two ends of the ribhon, where they met, 
were allowed to hang down. See the representa- 
tions of the corona olisidionalis and civica in p. 
359, where the lemnisci not only appear as a moans 
to keep the little branches of the crowns together, 
but also serve as an ornament. From the remark 
of Servius (ad Acn. v. 269) it ajipears that coronae 
adorned witli lemnisci were a greater distinction 
than those without them* This serves to c-vplain 
an expression of Cicero (ptdma lemnm'uta^ pro 
Hose. Am. 35) where palma means a victory, mid 
the epithet lemniscata indicates the contrary of 
infaniis, and at the same time implies an honour- 
able as well as lucrative victory, (Comp. Anson. 
Mpibt. XX. 5.) 

It seems that lomnisci were also worn alone and 
without being connected with crowns, especially tiy 
ladies, as an ornament for the head, (Flin, I/.Af. xxL 
$.) To show honour and admiration for a person, 
flowers, garlands, and lemnisci were sometimes 
showered upon him while he walked in public. 
(Casaub. ad Stmt, Her. 25 ; Liv, xxxiii. 19.) 

Lemnisci seem originally to have been made of 
wool, and afterwards of the finest kinds of bast 
( p/nYyme, Piin. H. H. xv. 14) ; hut during the 
latter period of the republic the wealthy Crassus 
not only made the foliage or loaves of crowns of 
thin sheets of gold and silver, but the lemnisci 
likewise ; and P. Claudius Fulcher embellished the 
metal lemnisci with works of art in relief and with 
inscriptions. (Plin. IL JV xxi. 3,) 

The word lemniscus is used by medicjil writers 
in the signification of a kind of liniment applied to 
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woimds. (Celsus, vii. 28; Veget. de Re Veter, ii 
14and48, ill. 18.) [L S.l 

LEMURA'LIA or LEMtPRIA, a festival for 
the souls of the departed, which was celebrated at 
Rome every year in the month of May. It was 
said to have been instituted by Romulus to ap- 
pease the spirit of Remus whom he had slam 
(Ovid. Past. V. 473, &c.), and to have been called 
originally Remuria. It was celebrated at night 
and in silence, and during three alternate days, 
that is, on the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth of 
May. During this season the temples of the gods 
were closed, and it was thought unlucky for women 
to marry at this time and during the whole month 
of May, and those who ventured to marry were 
believed to die soon after, whence the proverb, 
merise Maio malae nuhent Those who celebrated 
the Lemumlia, walked barefooted, washed tlieir 
hands three times, and threw nine times black 
beans behind their backs, believing by this cere- 
mony to secure themselves against the Lomures. 
(Yarro, Vita pop, Rom. Pragm. p. 241, ed. 
Ripont ; Servius, ad Aen. i. 276.) As regards 
the solemnities on each of the three days, we only 
know that on the second there were games in the 
circus in honour of Mars (Ovid. Fast. v. 597), and 
that on the third day the images of the thirty 
Argei, made of rtislies, were thrown from the pons 
siiblicius into the Tilier by the Vestal virgins, 
(Ovid. Fast. v. 621 ; Fest. s. v. lApontani ; com- 
pare Argri.) On the same day there was a fes- 
tival of the merchants (fedimi mcrcatorum., Ovid. 
Past. V. G70, &C-), probably because on this day 
the temple of Mercury had been dedicated m the 
year 495 b.c. (Liv. ii. 21.) On this occasion the 
merchants offered up incense, and hy means of a 
laurel-branch sprinkled themselves and their goods 
with water Iroin the well of Mercury at the Porta 
Capena, hoping thereby to make their business 
prosper. [L, S.] 

LEMURES. See Plot, of Cr. and Rom. Bio- 
graphy and Mythology. 

LENAEA. [DioNysiA, p. 411, b.] 

LENO, LENOCPNIUM. Lenocinium is 
defined by Ulpian (Dig. 3. tit 2. s. 4) to be the 
keeping of female slaves for prostitution and the 
profits of it ; and it was also lenocinium if gain 
was made in the like way by mrans of free women. 
Some lenones kept brothels (lupanaria) or open 
houses for prostitution. This trade was not for- 
bidden, but the praetor’s edict attached infamia to 
such persons [Infamia]. In the time of Caligula 
(Sueton. Cal. 40, and the notes in Burmann’s 
ed.), a tax was laid on lenones. Theodosius and 
Valentinian endeavoured to prevent parents from 
jirostituting their children and masters their female 
slaves by severe penalties ; and they forbad the 
practice of lenocinium under pain of corporal 
punishment, and banishment from the city, and so 
forth. Justinian (Nov. 14) also attempted to put 
down all lenocinium by banishing hmones from the 
city, and hy making the owners of houses, who 
allowed pro.stitution to be carried on in them, 
liable to forfeit the houses and to pay ten pounds 
of gold i those who by trickery or force got girls 
into their possession and gave thorn up to prostitu- 
tion were punished with the ** extreme penalties ; ” 
but it is not said what these extreme penalties 
were. This Novella contains curious matter. 

I’hc Lex Julia de Adulteriis defined the leno- 
cinium which that lex prohibited (Dig. 48# tit. 5, 
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s. 2. § 2). It was lenocinium, if a liuslDand al- 
lowed his wife to commit adultery in order to share 
the gain. The legislation of Justinian (Nov. 117. 
c. 9. § 3) allowed a wife a divorce, if her husband 
had attempted to make her prostitute herself ; and 
the woman could recover the dos and the donatio 
propter nuptias. It was lenocinium in the husband 
if he kept or took hack (comp. Sueton. Domit. 8) 
a wife whom he had detected in an act of adultery ; 
or if he let the adulterer who was detected in the 
act, escape ; or if he did not prosecute him. 

With respect to other persons than the husband, 
it was lenocinium hy the lex Julia, if a man mar- 
ried a woman who was condemned for adultery ; 
if a person who had detected others in adultery, 
held his peace for a sum of money ; if a nian^com- 
menced a prosecution for adultery and discontinued 
it ; and if a person lent his house or chamber for 
adulterium or stuprum. In all these cases, the 
penalty of the lex Julia was the same as for adultc- 
rium and stuprum. The lex in this as in other 
like instances of leges, was the groundwork of all 
subsequent legislation on lenocinium. Probably 
no part of the lex Julia do adultcriis was formally 
repealed, but it received additions, and the penal- 
ties were increased. (Rein, Oriminalrecht der 
Jiumer, p. 883.) As to the uses of the words 
Leno, Lenocinium, in the classical writers, sec the 
passages cited in Facciolati, Lcos. [G. L.] 

LKNUS {Xw^s). [Toecular.] 

LEON 1 DEI A (Aeoi/iSeia), were solemnities 
celebrated every year at Sparta in honour of 
Leonidas, who, with his 300 Spartans, had fallen 
at Thermopylae. Opposite the theatre at Sparta 
there were two sepulchral monuments, one of Pan- 
sanias and another of Leonidas, and here a funeral 
oration was spoken eveiy year, and a contest was 
held, in which none hut Spartans were allowed to 
take part. (Pans. iii. 14. § 1.) [L. S.] 

LEPTON. [CiiALCous ; Obolos.] 
LEPTURGI (Keirrovpyol)^ a class of artificers, 
respecting whom there is some doubt. They arc 
commonly supposed to be carvers of fine work in 
wood j hut, on the authority of two passages 
(Plut, Aemil. Paul. 37 ; Dioi xvii. 1 1 5), in the 
former of which ropellay ical XeTrrovpyecv are 
mentioned together, Raoul-Bochette supposes that 
the Lepturffi were those who heat out gold and 
silver in thin IcaVes to cover statues and furniture ; 
and that they corresponded to the Bmctearii Arti- 
fices among the Romans. (Latire a M. Seliorny 
pp. 18.9, 191.) [P.S.] 

LE^RIA. .[Limbus ; Tunica.] 

LERNAEA (Xepj/aTa), were mysteries (reXer^) 
cclclirated at Lerna in Argolis, in honour of De- 
meter. (Pans. ii. 36. § 7.) They were said to 
have been instituted by Philammon, (Palis, ii, 37. 
§ 3.) In ancient times the Argivcs carried the fire 
from the temple of Artemis Pyronia, on Mount 
Crathis, to the Lernaea. (Pans. viii. Id. § 4.) 
These mysteries were probably a remnant of tlic 
ancient religion of the Pelasgians, but further 
particulars are not known. [L. S.] 

LESCHE (XlfiTX^), is an Ionic word, signify- 
ing council or eonversalioit^ and a place for council 
or concmation. There is frequent mention of places 
of public resort, in the Greek cities, by the name 
of XeVxaq some set apart for the purpose, and 
others so called because they were so used by 
loungers ; to the latter class belong the agora mid 
its porticoes, the gymnasia, and the shops of vari- 
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oils tradesmen, especially those of the smiths, 
which were frequented in winter on account of 
their warmth, and in which, for the same reason, 
the poor sought shelter for the night (Honi. Od, 
xviii. 329 ; Hes. Op. 491, 499.) In tln^so pas- 
sages, however, in which are the earliest examples 
of the use of the word, it seems to refer to places 
distinct from the smiths’ workshops, though re- 
sorted to in the same manner; and we may gather 
from the grammarians, that there were iii the 
Greek cities numerous small buildings or porticoes, 
furnished with seats, and exposed to the sun, to 
which the idle resorted to enjoy conversation, and 
the poor to obtain warmth and shelter, and which 
were called Xeuxai : at Athens alone there were 
360 such. (Eustath. ad Horn. I, c. ; Proclus, ud 
IIcs.l.c, ; Ilesych., Etym. Mag., s. v. ; Kuhn, tff/ 
Ad. V. //. ii. 34.) Siiidas, referring to the pas- 
sage in Hesiod, explains X^erxV by icdfiivos. 

By Aeschylus (Eum. 366) and Sophocles (AnL 
160) the word is used for a solemn council ; but 
elsewhere the same writers, as well as Herodotus, 
employ it to signify common conversation. 

In the Dorian states the word retained the 
meaning of a place of meeting for didihmatioii and 
intercourse, a council-chamber or club-room. At 
Sparta every phple had its IcscJie., in which and in 
the gymnabium the elders passed the greatc'r 
part of the day in serious and sportive couversa- 
tion, and in which tlie new-born children were 
presented for the decision of the elders as to 
whether they should lie brought up or destroyed. 
(Pint. Lpc. IG, 2o ; Miiller, Dor. ill 10. § 2, iv. 
9. § 1.) Some of these SparLin Icsdiac H<‘em to 
have been halls of some architcetural pridoubions : 
Pan sanias mentions two of them, the XtVx^ Kp«- 
raveaUi and the XeVxi? TroudXi} (iii 14. § 2, 15. 

§ 8). They were also used for other purposes, 

( Ath. iv, p. 1 38, c.) 

There were generally chambers for council and 
conversation, called by this name, attached to 
the temples of Apollo, one of whose epithets was 
Aeirxwdpa}? (Ilarpocrat, s. tt. ; Pint- do £I <//i, 
JJdpk. p. 385, b, ; Muller, Don ii. 2. § 15, note). 
Of such lesclim the cliief was that which was 
erected at Delphi by the Cnitlians, and which was 
celebrated throughout Greece, even hiss for its envn 
magnificence, than for the paintings with wlikdi It 
was adorned hy Polygnotus. (Pans. x. 25 ; i^b’t- 
tiger, Archml. d. J/n/erc*, p. 2.96, &c. ; DlcL of 
Btofj. s. * 0 , Polygnotus.) [P. S*] 

LEUCA or LEUGA. ( Peh.] 

LEX. Lex is defined by Papin ian (Dig. 1. 
tit. 3. s. 1);— -‘‘Lex est coimnune praeeeptum, 
virornm prudentimn considtuiu, delictormn, quae 
sponte vel ignoraiitin contralumtur, coercitio, com* 
munis rcipuldicae sponsio.” Cicero {de Lf//. i 6) 
defines it thus: — ‘’Quae scripto Hancifc qimd vult, 
aut juherido, aut vetaudo.” (8eo also dc Leg. ii 
16.) A Law is properly a rtde or command of th^ 
sovereign power in a state, published in writing, 
and addressed to and enforced upon the members 
of such stote ; and this is tlie proper mnm of 
in the Homan writers. 

In the Institutes (1. tit. 3. s. 4) there » R 
riition of a XjCx, which has a more direct 
to that power which is the source of ,!bo*i 

est quod Fopulus Romaims «enilto4o 
interroganto, vclwti Consule, coaititulb#*” - ' The 
definition of Capito (Ge!l 
jussum poptili Rttt pfejhls,' tea^lstwfcti j*’ ' 
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but this definition, as Gelliiis observes, will not 
apply to such cases as the Lex about the Impe- 
rium of Ponapeiiis, or that about the return of 
Cicero, which related only to individuals, and were 
properly called Privilcgia. 

Of Roman Leges, viewed with reference to the 
mode of enactment, there were properly two lands, 
Leges Ciiriatae and Leges Centuriatae, Plehiscita 
are Improperly called Leges, though they were 
Laws, and in the course of tune had the same 
effect as Leges. 

Originally the Leges Curiatae were the only 
Leges, ^ and* they were passed by the popuhis m 
the" Comitia Ciiriata. After the establishment of 
the Comitia Centuriata, the Comitia Curiata fell 
almost into disuse ; but so long as the Republic 
lasted, and even under Augustus, a shadow of the 
old constitution w«as preserved in the formal con- 
ferring of the Impbrium by a Lex Curiata only, 
and in the ceremony of adrogation being effected 
only in these Comitia. [Adoptio.] 

Those Leges, properly so called, with which we 
are acquainted, were passed in the Comitia Centu- 
riata, and were proposed {ro<iahantur) by a ma- 
gi stratus of senatorial rank. Such a Lex was also 
designated by the name PopitU Sdtzun. (Festus, 
s. V. Soilum Pop,) As to the functions of the 
Senate in legislation, see Auctoe and Senatus. 

A Plehiscitiim tvas a law made in the Comitia 
Tribiita, on the rogation of a Tribune ; “ Plebis- 
citum est quod’ plebs plebeio magistratii iiiterro- 
gante, veluti Tribuno, constituebat.” (Inst. 1. 
tit. 2. s. 4.) Accordingly,” says Gains (i. 3), 

formerly the patricii used to say that they were 
not bound by Plcbiscita, because they were made 
without their sanction (sine mictorltate eomm) ; 
hut afterwards the Lex ITortensia was carried 
(b. c. 288), which provided that Plehiscita should 
bind the whole popuhis (in the larger sense of the 
word), and thus they were made of equal force 
with Leges.” (Liv, viii. 12 ; Gcdl. xv. 27 ; Leges 

PmiLlLIAE.) 

When the Comitia Trihuta were put on the 
same footing as the Centuriata, the name Lex was 
applied also to Plehiscita, and thus Lex became a 
generic term, to which was sometimes added the 
specific designation, as Lex Plebcivescitum, Lex 
sive Plchiscitiim est [Pbebiscitum]. 

Cicero, in his enumeration of the sources of’ 
Roman law (Top. 5), does not mention Plebis- 
cita, which he iindonlitcdly comprehended under 
*Megcs.” Various Plehiscita are quoted as leges, 
such as the Lex Falcidia (Gams, ii. 227) and Lex 
Aquilia, (Cic. |)ro 8. 11.) In the Table of 
Hemclea the words ‘‘ lege pleliisvescito ” appear 
to refer to the same enactment ; and in the Lex 
Rubria there occurs the phrase ** ex lege Rubria 
sive id plebiscitum est,” (Savigny, Z&twhrift^ &:c. 
Tol, ix, p. 355.) 

The word Rogatio (from the Yorb rogo) properly 
means any measare proposed, to the legislative 
body, and therefore is equally applicable to a pro- 
posed Lex and a proposed Plebiscitum. Accord- 
ingly there occur the expressions ** populura ro- 
gare,” to propose a lex to the populus ; and “ log'om 
rogare,” to propose a lex. (Festus, s. Rogatio^ 
A Rogatio then is properly a proposed lex or a 
proposed plebiscitum. The tenus Rogare, Rogatio 
also apply to a person being proposed for a raagis- 
tmttts at the Comitia. (Sail. Jug* 20.) The form 
of a Rogatio, in the case of Adrogatio, which was 
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effected at the Comitia Curiata (per populi roga- 
is preserved by Gellius (v. 19) : it begins 
with the words “ Velitis, jubeatis, &c.,” and ends 
with the words “ ita vos Quirites rogo.” Tlio 
corresponding expression of assent to the Rogatio 
on the part of the sovereign assembly was, Uti 
Rogas. The rejection of a Rogatio is expressed by 
Antiqnare Rogationem. (Liv. xxxi. 8.) The term 
Rogatio therefore inclnded every proposed Lex, 
Plebiscitum, and Privilcgiura, for without a Rogatio 
there could be no command (jusstan) of the Popn- 
lus or Plobs. But the words Lex, Plebiscitum, 
and Privilegiiun were often improperly used to ex- 
press laws (GclL X. 20) ; and Rogationes, after they 
had become laws, were still sometimes called Roga- 
tiones. The term Rogationes is often applied to 
measures proposed by the Tribunes, and afterwards 
made Plehiscita: hence some writers (improperly) 
view Rogatio as simply equivalent to Plebiscitum. 
Besides the phrase “ rogare legem,” there are the 
phrases '•* legem ferre,” to propose a Lex, and “ ro- 
gationcm promulgare,” to give public notice of the 
contents of a Lex which it was intended to pro- 
pose ; the phrase “ rogationem accipere ” ap])lies to 
the enacting body. “ Lex Rogata ” is 0 ([uivalent 
to “ Lex Lata.” Legem pei ferre and Lex perlata 
apply to a Rogatio when it has become a Lex. 
(Big. 35. tit. 2. B.J, Ad legem Paicidiam.) The 
terms relating to legislation are thus explained by 
Ulpiaii (tit. } . s. 3) : — “A Lex is said either 
rogari or fern; it is said cdjvogmf when it is re- 
pc'alod ; it is said derogari., when a part is re- 
pealed j it is said suhrogurl., when some addition 
is made to it ; and it is said ohrogari^ when some 
part of it is changed.” A siihseqiient lex repealed 
or altered a prior lex which was inconsistent with 
it. It appears to have been also a principle among 
the Romans that a Law by long desuetude became 
of no effect. (Comp. Liv, xxi, G3, and Cic. in 
Verr. v. 18.) 

As to their form, wo can judge of the Roman 
style of legislation by the fragments which exist. 
The Romans seem to have always adhered to the 
old expressions, and to have used few superfluous 
words. Great care was taken with such clauses as 
were proposed to alter a former lex, and great care 
was also used to avoid all interference with a 
former lex, when no change in it was intended. 
The Leges were often divided into chapters (capita). 
(See the tablet of tbe Lex de Gallia Cisalpina ; 
and Cic. ad Jit iii. 23.) The Lex was cut 
on bronze (aes) and deposited on the Aorarium, 
(Sucton. Cues. 28 ; Plutarch, Cut Min, 17.) Pro- 
bably the fixing of a Lex in a public place was 
generally only for a time. (Cic, ud Aft. xiv, 
12.) The title of the lex was generally derived 
from the gentile name of the magistratus who pro- 
posed it, as the Lex Hortensia from the dictator 
Hortensius. Sometimes the lex took its name 
from the two consuls or other magistrates, as the 
Acilia Calpurnia, Aelia or Aelia Sentia, Papia or 
Papia Poppaea, and others. It seems to have been 
the fashion’ to omit the word et between the two 
names, though instances occur in which it was 
used. [Julia Lex bt Titia.] A fox was also 
often designated, with reference to its object, as 
the Lex Cincia de Bonis et Muneribus, Lex 
Furia Testamentaria, Lex Julia Mimlctpalis, and 
many others. Leges which related to a common 
object, were often designated by a collective name, 
as Leges Agrariae, Judiciariac, and others. Some- 
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times a chapter of a lex was referred to under tlic 
title of the lex, with the addition of a reference 
to the contents of the chapter, as Lex Julia de 
Fundo Botali, which was a chapter of the Lex 
Julia de Adulteriis. A lex sometimes took its 
name from the chief contents or its first chapter, as 
Lex Julia de Maritandis Ordiiiihus. Sometimes a 
lex comprised very various provisions, relating to 
matters essentially diifeient, and in that case it 
was called Lex Satura. [Lex Caecilia Didia, 
Lex Julia Municipalis.] 

The terras in which a Lex was expressed were 
fixed by the person who proposed it ; but m many 
cases probably he would require the assistance of 
some person who was acquainted with tcehnical 
language. A Lex was proposed to the Comitia in 
its entire foiin for acceptance or rejection : there 
was no discussion on the clauses, and no alteration 
of them in tlie Coniitia, and indeed discussion 
of details and alteration were impossible. The 
Saiictio of a Lex (Ithet. ad Ile/enn. ii, 10 ; Papi- 
nun. Dig. 48. tit. 10. s. 41) made a Lex which 
the Romans call Perfecta. In a Lex Peifecta, the 
act which is done contrary to the provisions of 
the Lex, IS declared h}'' the Lex to he null. If a 
Lex did not contain this Sanctio, it was called 
Imperfecta. A Lc.x was called minus qiiam per- 
fecta, when the act which was done contrary to its 
provisions was not declared null, but the Lex im- 
posed a penalty. (Savigny, JStjstom, See. voL iv. p. 
540, &c.) This division of Leges into Porfectae, 
&c. is obviously only applicable to such Leges as 
referred to what the Romans called the department 
of Privatum Jus. 

The number of Leges was greatly increased in 
the later part of the republican period (Tacit. A? 27 i. 
iii. 25 — 28), and Julius Caesar is said to have con- 
templated a revision of tlie whole body. Under 
him and Augustus numerous enactments were 
passed, which are known under the general name 
of Juliae Leges. [Juliae LegEsS.] It is often 
steted that no Leges, properly so called, or Plebia- 
cita, were passed after the time of Augustus ; but 
this is a mistake. Though the voting might bo a 
mere form, still the form was kept • and if this 
were not so, the passage of Gains (i. 2, &c.), in 
which he speaks of leges and plehiscita as forms 
of legislation still in use, would not he correct. 
Besides, various leges are mentioned as having 
been passed under the Empire, such as the Lex 
Visellia, a Lex Agraria under Caligula, and a Lex 
Claudia on the tutela of women. (Gains, i 157, 
I7L) ^ It does not appear when the ancient forms 
of legislation were laid aside, but they certainly 
long survived the popular elections to which alone 
the passage of Tacitus (Ann. i, 15) refers. 

In the Digest a Senatusconsultum is sometimes 
pforrod to as a Lex (14. tit. B. s. 9. § 4 ; s. 14) ; 
in which there was no great impropriety if wo 
have regard to the time, for Senatusconsuita were 
t!mn laws. Still a Senatusconsultum, properly so 
called, must not be confounded with a Lex properly 
so called ; and there is no reason for supposing 
that the Lex Claudia of Gains was a Senatuscon- 
sultum, for when he speaks of a Senatusconsultum 
of the time of Claudius, he calls it such (i. 84, ,91). 
However there is no mention of any Lex, being 
enacted later than the time of Nerva. (Dig. 47. 
tit. 21. 8. 3. § 1.) 

It remains further to explain the words Eogatio 
and Rriviiegium. 
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Rogatio is defined by Festiia to be, a command 
of the Popuhis relating to one or more perhous, hut 
not to all persons ; or relating to one or more 
things, but not to all. That which the Populus 
has commanded (semi) with respect to all per- 
sona or things is a Lex ; and Aelms GalhiH says', 
Rogatio is a genus legis ; that which is Lex is not 
consequently (continm) Rogatio ; hut Rogatio inust 
be Lex, if it has been proposed (royala) at hgal 
comitia (justis comitm). According to this ddini- 
tion a rogatio, when enacted, is Lex ; there is also 
Lex which is not rogatio : therefore wo must 
assume a general name Lex, comprehending Lex 
Proper and Rogatio. The passage of Aellus Cal- 
lus IS emended by Goettling (Geschiclde der Mnni. 
Siaafsv. &c. p. 310) ; hut his emendation is founded 
on mistaking the sense of the pass.age, and it con- 
verts the clear meaning of Callus into nonsense. 
According to the d<‘finitioii of Callus, Rogatio was 
equivalent to Frivilegixmi, a term which occurred 
in the Twelve Tables (Cic. deLq/Ail 19) ; and it 
signified, according to (Jallus (Festus, s. u. Roimlio) 
an enactment that had for its olqect a single pm*- 
son, which is indicated h}'' the form of tlie word 
“ priuic res” being the same as 
“ singulae res.” The word privilegiimi, according 
to the explanation of Gallus, did not convey any 
notion of the character of the hgislative measures: 
it might ho beneficial to the party to whom it re- 
ferred, or it might not. It is gimmully used liy 
Cicero in the unfaNouralde sense (pro Ihuntp 17 ; 
2 >ro JSesiiip 30 ; rot/<(liU7mm pnvilecjii shndem., liruL 
23). Accordingly in the Uepulilicaii peiiod Prisi- 
legia were not geiuu'al Iniws or parts of the general 
Law: they hear the characUu of an exception to the 
general rule. In the Corpus Juris Privilegium is 
the common name for a Jus f^ingulan*, tln^ meaiw 
ing of which is explained by Savigny ike. 

i. p. 01). 

Tho me.aning of Lex, as contrasted with Jun, is 
stated in tho article J vh. 

Some other significntioim of Lex, wbicli are not 
its proper significations, aro easily explained ; f 
instance. Lex is used to express the terms or con- 
ditions of a contract, apjiarently with reference to 
the binding force of all legal contracts. I n EngliMh 
instruments which contain covenants, it m often 
exjiressed that it shall be ‘Mawful’’ for one or 
more of tho parties to do a certain act, by wiiieh 
is simply meant that the parties agree about some- 
thing, which is legal, and which thmdoro makes 
a valid agreement. Tlie work of Marcus hfanilius 
(Cos. B. c. 349) on sales is cpiotcd by Cicero (Jo 
Or. i. 53) as Manilianas venaliiim vendendorum 
leges.” (See Dig. 13. tit L s. 4b, where Lex 
means conditions of sale*,) Accm*(Ungly wo fin«I 
the expression Leg(‘s Gensoriue to expnw Uhj con- 
ditions on which the c<‘nsor!>> lot the public pro- 
perty^ to farm ; and purhapa the t(*rm also signified 
certain atauding regulations for such niiittew, which 
the censors were (‘mpowered to make. (Ph^. d$ 
juminsd, s. 13 ; Dig. .50. tit 18. % 203.) In both 
I the cases just referred to, the phrate Lex Cen* 

; soria is used (in the singular number) ; mi this 
Lex, whether a Law propijr or not, to, lir# 

, been divided into chapters. ■ , - - > j, , / 

IjCix simply sometimes iignilei, ' 

: Twelve Tables. i /, ^ L 

; Tho extant authoritlis for ■ 

! tho works of tb claasitgil 

i Eomaij J amt% wd Imalfllbi, * mbst^useW ' 
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modem collection is that in the Onomasticon of 
Orellms, intitled “ Index Logum Ronianaruni qna- 
riim apnd Ciceronem, ejiisque Scholiastas, item 
apiid Liviiim, Velleiiim Paterculum, A. Gclliumno- 
minatim mentio fit.” There are also extant frag- 
ments of several laws on bronze tablets, such as 
the Lex Thorfa, which is a Lex Agraria, and^ is 
cut on the back of the same tablet which contains 
the Lex Servilia ; the Lex Rubria ; and some few 
other monuments. 

Tlie following is a list of the principal Leges : — 

ACFLIA Be Coloniis Beducendis (Liv. 
rxxii- 29). 

ACFLIA. [Repetundae.] 

ACFLIA CALPUaiNIA. [Ambitus.] 

AEBU'TIA, of uncertain date, which with two 
Juliae Leges put an end to the Legis Actiones, 
except in certain cases. [Judex ; Actio.] 

Another Lex of the same name prohibited the 
proposer of a lex, which created any office or power 
{curatio ac poiedas)^ from having such office or 
power, and even excluded his collegae, cognati and 
affincs. (Cic. inRuU, ii. 8, where he mentions also 
a Lex Licinia, and in t\epro Domo^ 20.) 

AE'LIA, This Lex and a Fufia Lex passed 
about the end of the sixth century of the city, gave 
to all the magistrates the obminciatio or power of 
preventing or dissolving the comitia, by observing 
the omens and declaring them to be unfavourable. 
(Cic. R/n/. ii, 32, pro Sesiio, 15, ad Jd. ii. 9.) 

Tliere is some difficulty in stating the precise 
nature of these two Leges ; for it is most probable 
that there wore two. The passages in which they 
arc mentioned are collected in Orellii Onomasticon, 
Index Legura. 

AE^LIA Be Coloniis Beducendis. (Liv. 
XXX iv. 53.) 

AE'LIA SE'NTIA. This law which w'as 
passed in the time of Augustus (about a. d. 3), 
chiefly regulated the manumission of slaves ; a 
matter that lias been put under certain restrictions 
in modem slave states also. 

By one provision of this law slaves who had 
been put in chains by their masters as a punish- 
ment, or branded, or subjected to the other punish- 
ments mentioned in the law (Gaius, i. 13), if they 
were afterwards manumitted either by the same 
master or another, did not become Roman citizens 
or even Latmi, but were in the class of Peregrin! 
dediticil [Bediticxi.] The law also made regula- 
tions as to the age of slaves who might be manu- 
mitted. It enacted that slaves under thirty years 
of age who were manumitted, only became Roman 
citizens when they wei*e manumitted by the Vin- 
dicta, and after a legal cause for manumission had 
been established before a consilium. What was 
a legal cause (causa justa), and how the consi- 
lium was constituted, are explained by Gaius (L 
1 9, 20). These consilia for the manumission of 
slaves were held at stated times in the provinces, 
and in Rome. A slave under thirty years of age 
could become a Roman citizen if he was made 
free and hcres by the testament of a master, who 
was not solvent. (Gains, i. 21.) The law also 
contained provisions by which those who were 
under thirty years of age at the time of manumis- 
sion, and had become Latini in consequence of 
manumission, might acquire the Roman citbsensbip 
on certain conditions, which were these. They 
must have taken to wife a Roman citizen, ora 
Latina coloniaria or a woman of the same class as 
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' themselves, and must have had as evidence of that 
fact the presence of five Roman citizens of full 
age, and have begotten a son who had attained the 
age of one year. On showing these facts to the. 
praetor at Rome, or to the governor in a pro- 
vince, and the magistrate declaring that the facts 
i were proved, the man, his wife, and his child be- 
came Roman citizens. If the father died before 
he had proved his case before the magistrate, the 
mother could do it, and the legal effect was the 
same. 

If a man manumitted his slave to defraud Ins 
creditors, or to defraud a patron of his patronal 
rights, the act of manumission uas made iinalid 
by this law. A person under the age of twenty 
years was also prevented from manumitting miy 
; slave, except by the process of Vindicta, and after 
establishing a legal cause before a consilium. 
The consequence was that though a male, who 
had completed his fourteenth year, could make a 
will, ho could not by his will manumit a slave 
(Gams, i. 37 — 40). A male under the age of 
twenty could manumit his slave so as to make him 
a Latinus, but this also required a legal cause to be 
affirmed by a consilium. The provisions of the Lex 
Aelia Sentia, as to manumitting slaves for the pur- 
pose of defrauding creditors, did not apply to Peiv- 
grini, until the provision was extended for their 
benefit by a Sctuin in the time of Hadrian. The 
other provisions of the Lex did not apply to Pere- 
giini. The application of the principles of the 
Law is shown m other passages of Gains (i. GO, 
G8, 70, 71, 80, 139, iii. 5, 73, 74). In a free 
state, when manumission must chan’go the condi- 
tion of slaves into that of citizens, the importance 
of limiting and regulating the manumitting power 
is obvious. Under the later Empire such regu- 
lations would be of little importance. This law 
was passed according to the constitutional forms in 
the time of Augustus, when the status of a Civis 
had not 5 ^et lost its value, and the semblance of 
the old constitution still existed (Ulpian, Fraq. 
tit. i. ; Big. 28. tit. 5, s. 57, 60 j 38, tit. 2. s. 33 ; 
Tacit. Annul, xv. 55.) 

AEMFLIA DE Censoribus. A Lex passed 
in the Dictatorship of Mamercus Aemilius (b. c. 
433), by which the Censors were elected for a 
year and a half, instead of a whole lustrum. (Liv, 
iv. 24, ix. 33.) After this Lex they had accord- 
ingly only a year and a half allowed thorn for 
holding the census and letting out the public works 
to farm. 

AEMFLIA BAE'BIA. [Cornelia Baebia.] 

AEMFLIA LE'PIDI, AEMI^LIA SCAURI. 

[SUMTUARIAE LeGES.] 

AGRA'RIAE. [Agrariab Leges ; and Lex 
Apulexa ; Cassia ; Cornelia ; Flaminia ; 
Flavia ; J ULiA ; Licinia ; Mamiha ; Sbm- 
PRONiA ; Servilia 5 Thoria,] 

A'MBITUS. [Ambitus.] 

A^MPIA, a Lex proposed by T. Ampins and 
T. Labienus, tr. pi. b. c. 64, by which Cn. Pom- 
peius was allowed to wear a crown of bay at the 
Ludi Circenses, and the like. (Veil. Pat. ii. 40 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxvii, 21.) 

ANNA'LES LEGES were those Leges which 
detci-mined at what age a man might be a candi- 
date for the several magistratus. {Cic, Philipp, V. 17.) 

The first Lex which particularly detennined 
the age at which a man might be a candidate for 
the several magistratus was the.Villia. It was 
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proposed by L. Villius, tr. pi. B. 0. ISO (Liv. 

2, xl. 44.) According to this Lex a man might 
be elected quaestor at the age of thirty-one, and 
consul at forty-three. [Villia.] 

There seems to have been also a Lex Pinaria 
on this subject. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 65.) 

A'NTIA. [SuMTUAiiiAE Leges.] 
ANTO'NIA DE Thermensibus, about B. c. 
72, by which Thermessus in Pisidia was recog- 
nised as Libera. (Puchta, Inst, vol i. § 69 ; 
Diiksen, Bemerkuntjen uher das Phhisettum de 
The* mensibits.) 

ANTO'NIAE, the name of various enactments 
proposed or passed by the influence of M. Antonius, 
after the death of the Oictator J. Caesar, sucli as 
the Judicial ia. [Judex, p. 650, a.] Another lex 
that was promulgated allowed an appeal to thepopu- 
lus after conviction foi Vis or Majestas. (Cic. Phil. 

i. 9.) Various other measures proposed by M. 
Antonius aic mentioned by Cicero (^Phil. i. 1, 

ii. 43, V. 3, 5), Dion Cassius (xliv. 51, xlv. 9,20, 
25, 34, xlvi. 23, 24), and Appian {Bell, Civ, Hi. 
27, 30.) 

APULIVIA, gave a sandy an action against 
Lis co-sureties for whatever he hud paid above his 
share, f I ntercessio.] 

APULETA AGRATbTA, proposed liy the tri- 
bune L. Apiilcius Saturninus, B. c. 101. (Liv. 
Jdpit. 69 ; Appian, Bell. Ch. i. 29 ; Cic. pro Sestlo, 
16, 47.) 

APULE'TA De Coloniis Deducendis (Cic. 
pro Balbf), 21). 

APULETA FIlUMENTAiVIA, pro])ose(l 
about tlie same time by the same tribune. (Auct. 
ad //emm. i. 12.) [Erumentaiiiae Leges.] 
APULETA MAJESTA'TIS. [Majestas.] 
AQUPLIA [Damni Injuria Actio.] 
ATETiNI A TAIIPETA, b. c. 455. This Lex 
empowered all magistratus to fine persons who re- 
sisted their authority ; but it fixed the highest fine 
at two sheep and thirty o.ven, or two oxen and 
thirty sheep, for the authorities vary in this. (Cic. 
de Bep, ii. 35 ; Dionys. x. 50 ; GelL xi. 1 ; Pestus, 
s. vv. Mdtmn,, Ovifms,, Peciilatus^ Niebuhr, IJist, 
of Uome,,^ vol ii. p. 300.) 

A'TIA DE SACERDOTIIS (b.c. 63), pro- 
pos(‘d by the trihimo T. Atius Lahieuiis, re- 
pealed the Lex Cornelia do Bacordotiis, (Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 37.) 

ATPLIA MATICIA, enacted b. a 332, em- 
powered the populus to elect sixteen triliimi mi- 
Htum for each of four legions. (Liv. ix. 30.) 
ATITjIA. [Julia Lex et Titia; Tutor.] 
ATI'NIA, allowed no usucapion in a stolen 
thing. (GelL xvil 7; Instit. 2. tit. 6. s. 2.) 
[FuimiM.] 

ATP N I A, of uncertain date, was a pbdnscitnm 
wliich gave the rank of senator to a tribune. (Cell 
xrv. 3.) The measure proliably originated with C. 
Atinius, who was tribune B.c. 130. (Plin. Ii, N, 
vii. 45 ; Cxe.pro Domo, 47.) 
AUFfT)IA.[AMBlTUS;SENATUSCONaULTUM.] 
AURIPLIA JUDIClATilA. [Judex, p. 
650, a,] 

AURF/LTA TRIBtJNICIA. [Tribuni.] 
3?AE'BIA (b. c. L02), which enacted that four 
praetors and six praetors slmuld be choaen in al- 
tiu'nate years (Liv. xl 44) ; but the law was not 
observed. (Meyer, Orator, Banian, P'rmjm. p. 90, 
2nd ed.) 

RAF/BIA CORNE'LIA. [Ambitus.] 
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OAECI'LIA DE CENSOTtlRUS or CEN- 
SOTIIA (b.c. 54), proposed by j^bdellus Scipio, 
repealed a Clodia Lex (b. c. 53), which had pre- 
scribed certain regular forms of proceeding ibr the 
Censors in exercising their functions as imspeelors 
of Mores, and had required the concurrence of both 
Censors to inflict the nota censoria. 'When a 
senator had been aheady convicted before an ordi- 
nary court, the lex pennitted tlic Censors to re- 
move him from the senate in a summary way. 
(Dion Cass. xl. 57, xxxv iii. 1 3 ; Cic. pro Sesiio^ 
25 ; Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. 203. Be Poriorio.) 

CAKCFLIA DE VECTIGATTBUS (b.c. 
62 ), released lands and harbours in 3 taly from the 
payment of taxes and dues (j)orhria}. The only 
vectigal remaining after the passing of tins lex was 
the Vicesima. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 51 ; Cic. ad AiL 
li. 1 6, ad Qitbif. i. 3 0 ) 

CAKCFLIA DFDTA (b. a 93), forbade the 
proposing of a Lex Satura, on the ground that the 
people miglit be compelled cither to vote for some- 
thing which tluw did not approve, or to reject some- 
tliiiig wliich tliey did approve, if it was pioposf^d 
to them ill this manner. This lex was not always 
operative. It also contained a provision that 3a*ges 
must be promulgated “ trinis nundiiiis ” liefore 
tliey were proposed. (Cic. Phil. v. 3, pro Bonio, 

3 6, 20, ad Ait. ii. .9.) [3 jEx and Licinia Junia.] 

CAi^CFLIA ]>i3 3^. Sulla et 31 Autroniu 
(O rellii Onoma.sticon I 

CAE'LI A TABKI.LATUA. [Tabkllaiuar 
Legek.] 

CAT.FGULAE LEX AlillATilA, { Ka- 
mi r.i a.] 

CALPUTINFA Dl'l A'MlilTU. [AMiiiTi*H.| 

CALPUTiNTA DE CONDICTKFNIL [ Per 

CONDICTIONEM,] 

CALPUTtNIADE BI5PETUNDIS. [Rebe- 

TUNUAR.] 

CANULETA (b, c. 445), I’stalilished comm-* 
biiim lietwcen the Patres and Pieba, wliich had 
been tal<:en away hj tlie law of the I'welve Tabk*&. 
(Liv. iv. 1, 4 ; Cic. de Brp, ii, 37.) 

CA'SSIA (b. c, 104), propos(‘d by the trilume 

L. Cassius Longinus, did not allow a person to re- 
main a senator who had betm convicted In a Judi- 
cium Populi, or whose iruperium had betm abro- 
gated by the populus. (Abcoa. in Ck, Vornef, 
p. 78, cd. Orelli.) 

CA^ESI A (Tacit. /D//L xi. 25), which enipovv(*r('d 
the Dictator Caesar to add to the number of the 
Patricii, to pn^vent tlieir extinction. (Compare 
Suetou, (Jim. 41.) C. Octavius was made a pa- 
trician liy this h*x. (Siieton. A up. 2.) 

CA^SSfA AG RATH A, proposed by tlie ronmil 
Sp. CassiuH, B. u, 486. (Liv. h, 41 ; Dionys. vliL 
76.) 

CA^SSIA TABEr.LATUA. [Tabellarub 
Leges.] 

CAhSSlA TKIHFNTIA FRUMKNTATIIA 
(b. 0 . 73) for the distribution of com among the 
poor citizens and the purchasing of it. (Cic. Fm** 
ill 70, V. 23.) {Frilmentabiab Leom.] 

CIN'CIA T4EX, or MUNKliATAS. Thlslix 
was a plelnscitum passed in the time of tie 

M. Cincius Arummius (ii, c. 204), * 

Bank H Mumrihm (Cic. d$ Omt fl 

i, 20 j Liv. xxxiv. 4.) Om 

wliieh forliado a pmon tp take fol? If# 

jiains in pleading a, I# .te#pr&d ll- 

(A nn, aci. 5)^ iV? qdi mmm 'omnd^m pmuMdm 
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donumve accipiat. In the time of Augustus, the 
lex Cincia was confirmed L}'' a scnatiiscoiisultum 
(Dion Cass. liv. 18), and a penalty of four times 
the sum received was imposed on the advocate. 
This fact of confinnation will explain a passage in 
Tacitus (J?tn. xiii- 42). The law was so far modi- 
fied in the time of Claudius, that an advocate was 
allow'ed to receive ten sestertia; if he took any 
sum beyond that, he -was lialile to be prosecuted 
for repetundae (7-cpeiu.ndarimten(‘baiw\ Tacit. Ann. 
xi. 7 ; see also Sucton. AVro, 1 7, and the note in 
Burmann’s edition). [Repictundae.] It appears 
that this permission was so far restricted in TTa- 
jan’s time, that the fee could not he paid till the 
work was done. (Piin. Ep. v. 21 ), 

So far the Cincian law presents no difficulty; 
hut ifc appears that the provisions of the law were 
not limited to the case already stated. They ap- 
])lied also to gifts in general: or, at least, there 
were enactments which did limit the amount of 
wdiat a person could give, and also required gifts 
to be accompanied with certain formalities ; and it 
does not seem possible to refer these enactments to 
any other than the Cincian law. The numerous 
contradictions and difficulties which perplex this 
buhjoct, are perhaps satisfactorily reconciled and 
removed hy the following conjecture of Savigny 
( Ueber dm Lex Cmckt^ Zfitschri/t^ &c. iv.) : — 
“ Gifts which e.vccedcd a certain amount were only 
valid when made hy mancipatio, in jure cossio, or 
by tradition : small gifts consequently wore left to 
a person’s free choice as before ; but large gifts 
(except in the case of near relations) were to be 
accompanied with certain formalities.” The object 
of the law, according to Savigny, was to prevent 
foolish and hasty gifts to a large amount; and 
consequently was intended among other things to 
prevent fraud. This was effected by declaring 
that certain forms were necessary to make tlic gift 
valid, such as mancipatio and in jure cessio, both 
of wdiich required some time and ceremony, and so 
allowed the giver ofiportimity to reflect on what 
he was doing. These forms also could not be ob- 
served, except in the prc:scncc of other persons, 
wiiich was an additional security against fraud. 
It is true that this advantage was not .secured }>y 
the law in the case of tlie most valuable things, 
me manripi^ namely, 11101103 ', for the transferring of 
wliich bare tradition was suflicicnt ; but, on the 
other hand, a gift of a largo sum of muly money is 
one that pciiplc of all gifts arc least likelj’' to make. 

Savigny concludes, and principally from a pas- 
sage in Pliny's letters (x. 3), that the Cincian law 
originally contained no exception in favour of rela- ^ 
tives ; but that ail gifts above a certain amount 
required the formalities already mentioned. ^ The 
emperor Antoninus Pius introduced an exception in 
favour of parents and children, and also of near 
collateral kinsmen. It appears that this exception 
was subsequently abolished (Cod. Ilermog. vj. 1 ), 
but was restored by Constantine (a. n. 81 D) so far 
as it was in favour of parents and childi'en j and so 
it continued as long as the provisions pf the Cincian 
law were in force* 

As to the amount beyond which tho law forbade 
a gift to be made, except in conformity to its pro- 
visions, sec Savigny, See. iv. p. 36. ' 

q'lio matter of the lex Cincia is also discussed in 
an elaborate essay by Hasse {RlmumhcB Mmmin, 
1827), and it is discussed by Puchta, X^isL voLii. 
§ 200. These examinations of the subject toge- 
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thcr with the essay of Savigny, will furnish the 
reader with all the necessary references and ma- 
terials for investigating this subject. 

CLAU'DIA, a Lex passed in the time of the 
emperor Claudius, took away the agnatoruin tutela 
in the case of women. (Gains, i. 171 .) 

CLAU^DIA De Senatoiubus, b. c. 21 8. The 
provisions of tins Lex are stated by Livy (xxi. 
63), and alluded to by Cicero (m Verr. v. 18) as 
antiquated and dead. 

CLAU^DTADe Socns,B.c. 177. (Liv.xli.B,0.) 

CLAU^DIA Be Senatu couptando Hale- 
SINORUM (Cic. m Verr ii. 49). 

CLO'^DIAE, tho name of various plehiscita, pro- 
posed by Cloclius when tribune, b. c. 58. 

Clodi-a de Auspiciis, prevented the magis- 
tratiis from dissoLing tho Comitia Tribuia, by 
declaring that the auspices were unfavourable. 
This lex therefore repealed the Aclia and Fufia. 
It also enacted that a lex might bo passed on the 
Dies Fasti. (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 13 ; Cic. in 
Valin. 17, in Fimn. 4, 5.) [Aelia LEx.] 

Clodia de Censoribus. [Caecilia.] 

Clodia de Civibus Romanis Interemptis, 
to the effect that “ qui civcm Roman um indeinna- 
tiiin intcremisset ei aqua ct igni intcrdiceretur.” 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 45.) It was in consequence of this 
lex that the interdict w as pronounced against Ci- 
cero, who considers the whole proceeding as a 
privilcgiuin. (/>o Eomo, 18, &c., Post Uedit. in 
Sen. 2. .5, Ac. ; Dion Cmss. xxxviii. 14.) 

Cbodia Frumentaria, by which the corn, 
which had foniuTly been sold to the poor citizens 
at a low rate, was given (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 13 ; 
Cic. 10.) [Frumentaiuae Leges.] 

Ceodia de Sodaeitatibus or de Collegiis 
restored the Sodaiitia which had been abolished by 
a scnatusconsultum of the year B. c, 80, and por- 
mitlcd the formation of new sodaiitia. (Cic. in 
Pis. 4, p7’o SesL 25, ad iii 15 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 13.) 

Cbodia de Libertinorum Sufpragiis (Cic. 
pro Mil. 12, 33). 

Clodia de Rege Ptolemaeo et de exsu- 
LiBUS Byzantines (Veil. Pat. ii. 45 ; Cic. /no 
Po7n. 8, 20, pro Sest. 26 ; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 30 ; 
Pint. Cat. 31m. 34). 

TIutc were other so-called Leges Clodiae, which 
were however Privilegia. 

COF/LIA. FCaelia.] 

COMMISSOllIA LFX. [Comjviissoeia 
Lex.] 

CORNFjTjIAF. Various legos passed in the 
dictatorship of Sulla and by his inffueiice, are so 
called. (Liv, Epd. 89.) 

Agraeia, hy which many of the inhabitants of 
Rtruria and Latium were deprived of the complete 
civites and retained only the coinmorcium, and a 
large part of their lands wore made Publicum and 
given to military colonists. (Cic. inltull, ii. 20, 
lii, 2, 8.) 

De CiyitatEi (Liv. Epit, 86 ; Cic. pro Boot. 
30, pro Chech. 33, 35 ; Sail Ilist. Frag. lib. 1. 
Orat. Lepidi.) 

De FALm [Palsum.] 

De Injoriis. [Injuria.] 

JuDiqiARiA. [Judex, p. 6.50, a.] 

De Hagistratibus (Appian, Belt ^Civ^ L 
300, 101), partly a renewal of old Flebiscita (Liv. 
vil 42 , X. 13). 

Majestatis. [Majestas.] 
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Nummaria. [Falsum ] 

De PnObCRIPTIONE ET PrOSCRIPTIS. [PrO- 
SCRIPTIO.] 

De PiioTiNciis Ordinandis (Cic. ad Fam. i, 
9, ill. G, 8, 10). 

Be Parricidio. [See below, Lex de Sica- 

RIIS ] 

Be IIejectione Judicum (Cic. Verr. ii. 31 ; 
and Orellii Onomasiicon'). 

Be Eepetendis (Cic. p*o 4). 

Be Sacerdotiis. [Sacerdotia.] 

Be Sententia Ferenda (Cic. pro Cluent, 
cc. 20, 27). This was probably only a chapter in 
a Lex Judiciaria. 

Be Sicarhs et Veneficis. A law of the 
Twelve Tables contained some provision as to 
homicide (Plin. II. N. xviii. 3), but this is 
all that we know. It is generally assumed 
that the Li,w of Niima Pompilnis, (Quoted b}’’ Fes- 
tus {s. V. Panel Qmestores)^ “ Si quis hoinincm 
liberum dolo sciens morti duit pancida osto,” was 
incorporated in the Twelve Tables, and is the law 
of homicide to which Pliny refers ; but this can- 
not be proved. It is generally snppoKScd tliat tlio 
laws of the Twelve Tallies contained provisions 
against incantations (malum carmm) and poison- 
ing, both of which olFonces were also included 
under pariicidium : the murderer of a parent was 
sowed up in a sack (culeus or enlleus) and thrown 
into a river. It was under the provisions of some 
old law that the senate by a consultum ordered the 
consuls P. Scipio and B. Brutus (b. c. 138) to in- 
quire into the murder in the Silva Scantia (Ailva 
Sila^ Cic. Prufu.% 22). The lex Cornelia de si- 
cariis et vimeficis was passed in the time of the 
dictator Sulla, B. c. 82. The lex contained provi- 
sions as to death or hre caused by dolus inalus, 
and against persons going about armed with the 
intention, of killing nr thieving. The law not only 
provided for cases of poisoning, but contained pro- 
visions against those who made, sold, bought, 
])Ossessed, or gave poison for the purpose of poison- 
ing ; also against a magistratus or senator who 
conspired in order that a person might be con. 
(Punned in a judicium publicum, <&c. (Compare 
Cic. pro Ciuenf. c. 54, with Big. 49. tit. 8.) To 
the ]>rovisions of this law was subsequently added 
a scnatusconsultum against mala sacrificia, other- 
wise called impia sacrificia, the agents in which 
were brought within the provisions of this lex, 
The ptinisbmerit inflicted by tbe law was the in- 
tcrdictio atpiae et ignis, according to some modern 
writers. Marcian (Big, 49. tit. 8. s. 8) says that 
tbe puuislnncnt was deportatio iu insulam et 
bononim ademtio. These statements are r<;con* 
cilable when we consider that the deportatio under 
tlie empeu’ors took the place of the interdictio, and 
the expression in the Bigest was suited to the 
tiincis of the wricers or the compilers. JB<}.sidcs, 
it appears that the lex was modified by 'various 
senatnsconsulta and imperial rescripts. 

Tlic Lex Pompeia de Parricidiis, passed in the 
time of On. Pompeius, extended the crime of par- 
ricid(j to the killing (dolo male) of a brother, sistcT, 
uncle, aunt, and many other relations enumerated 
by Marcianus (Dig. 49. tit 9. s. 1); this cnuinera- 
tiou also comprises vitricus, noverca, privigmia, pri- 
vigtia, patronus, patrona, an avus who killed a 
nepos, and a mother who killed a filius or filia j 
Imt it did iKjt extend to a father. All privies to 
the crime were also punislied by the law, ajid 
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attempts at the crime also came within its pro- 
visions. The punishment was the sanu; as that 
affixed by the lex Cornelia de sicariis (Dig. L o.), 
hy which must be mtunt the same pimishincnt 
that the lex Cornelia affixed to crimes of the same 
kind. He who killed a father or mother, grand- 
hither or grandmother, was punished (more luajo- 
rum) by being whipped till he bled, sewn up in a 
sack witii a dog, cock, viper, and ape, and thrown 
into the sea, if the sea was at hand,’ and if not, by 
a constitution of Hadrian, he was exposed to wild 
beasts, or, in the time of Paulus, to be burnt. The 
ape would appear to be a late addition. The mur- 
derers of a father, mother, grandfatlier, grand- 
mother only were punished in this manner (Mo- 
dest. Big. 49. tit. 9. s. 9) ; otlier parricides were 
simply put to death. From tins it is clear that the 
lex Cornelia contained a provision against parri- 
cide, if we are rightly informed as to the provisions 
de sicariis et veneficis, unless there was a separate 
Conielia lex de parricidiis. As already ohserved, 
the provisions of those two leges were modified in 
various ways under the emperors. 

It appears fi'om the law of Numa, quoted by 
Festus {s. V. Parioi (pmeslores).^ that a pafricida 
was any one who killed another dolo malo. Cicero 
(proJiobc. Am. c. 25) appears to usci the word in 
its limit(‘d sense, as ho speaks of the punishment 
of the ciillous. In this limited sense there seems 
no impropriety in Catilnia being called parricida, 
with reference to ids coimtiy ; and the day of 
the dictator Cae.saFs death might b(‘ calk'd a parri- 
cidium, considering the (fircunistanccs under which 
the name was given. (Smd. fhos. c. 8B.) If the 
original meaning of parricida be what Festus says, it 
may be doubteci if the etymology of the word (pater 
and caedo) is coiTcct ; far it appears that pancida or 
parricida meant murderer gcnerall 3 g and afterwards 
the murderer of certain person.s iu a near relation- 
ship, If the word was originally patricida, the law 
intended to make ail malicious kiiliiig as great am 
olTence as parricide, though it would aj>pear tlia'fe 
parricide, properly so called, was, from tfic time of 
the Twelve Tables at least, specially punished with, 
the culleus, and other murd<'rs were not, (Big. 
49. tit. 8, 9 ; Faulus, Pecepl. AenfenL v. tit. 
24 ; Birkson, PeborsicM^ dcr ZtooffU(frl^cmtze» 
Leipsiig.) 

.SUWTUARIAE. [SrjMTUAEIAB Llfi(3lilh.] 

T ESTAM K NTA RI A. [ F A h S tJ M. ] 

TaninNicrA, whkffi diminished the power of tho 
Tribuni ITebis. (Veil Tat. ii. 30 ; Appian, BclL 
Olv. ii. 29 ; Cacs. IkIJ. Clo. i. 7.) 

XInotaria, app(*ars to have been a lex which 
lowered tlie rate of interest, and to have hem 
passed ahout tho srme time with the Leges Suui- 
timriae of Sulla. (Festns, $. v. Uuduria.) 

Be Vaihmonk). [VAniMON'nfiu.j 
Be Vi Fublica. [Vih FoisinaA.j 
There were other Lege.s Coriudiae, such as tliafc 
de Sjionsorihtis [iNTBunnhsiioj^ which may bo 
L('ges of L. Cornelius Sulla. 

There were also Leges Cornel iae which woro 
proposed hy the Tribune C. Cornelias about C, 
07, and limited the Bdictol power by compelUrtg 
tho Fmotors Jub dicere ex edictis iiiis 
(Ascoa, in Ck Cornel, p. 58 ; Bi#tt <3pcvi 
23.) [KnmTOM.J ^ ' , ' 

Another l^er of tho sairt® Tribtoe enacted that 
no owe k'gibu® solveretur,’’ upkw sack a memm 
, was agreed or m a meetini of tho Senate at which 
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two hundred members were present and after- 
wards approved by the people ; and it enacted that 
no Tribune should put his veto on such a Sena- 
tusconsultum. (Ascon. in Cic. Cornel, pp. 57, 58.) 

There was also a Lex Cornelia concerning the 
wills of those Roman citizens who died in cap- 
tivity {apud liostes). [Leg at UM, p. 676, b; Post- 
LIMINIURI.] 

CORNB'LIA De Novis Taeellis, proposed 
by the Tribune P. Cornelius Dolabclla, b.c. 47, and 
opposed by M. Antonius, Magister Equitum. (Liv. 
Epit 113; Dion Cass. xlii. 32; Pint. Anton.B.) 

CORNE'LIA ET CAECI'LIA De Cn. Pom- 
PEio, B. 0. 57, gave Cn. Pompeiiis the superintend- 
ence over the Res Fiumentaria for five years, with 
extraordinary powers. (Cic. ad AtL iv. 1 ; Liv. 
Epit. 104 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 9 ; Pint. Pomp. 
49.) [FRfJMENTARIAE LeGES.] 

CURIA^TA LEX De Imperio. [Impe- 

RIUM.] 

CURIA'TA LEX De Ajdoptione. [Adop- 
Tio ; and GelL v. 19; Cic. ad Att. ii, 7 ; Sueton. 
Aug. 65 ; Tacit. Etsf. i 15.] 

CORNE'LIA BAE^BIA DE AMBITU, pro- 
posed hy the consuls P. Cornelius Cethcgiis and 
M. Baehius Tainphilns, B.c. 181. (Liv. xl. 19 ; 
Schol. Bob. in Cic. pro Stdla^ p. 361, ed. Orelli.) 
This law is sometimes, but erroneously, attributed 
to the consuls of the preceding year, L. Aemilms 
and Cn. Baebius. [Ambitus.] 

DECEMVIRA^LIS. [Lex Duojoecim Ta- 

BUBARUM.] 

DECIA DE Duumviris Navalibus (Liv. ix. 
30 ; see Atilia Marcia). 

BLDTA. [SuMTUARiAE Leges.] 

BOMFTIA DE SACEUDO^TIIS. [Sacer- 

DOTIA.] 

DUPLIA (b. c. 449), a plebiscitum proposed by 
the Tribune Duilius, which enacted “ qui plcbem 
sine tribimis reliipiisset, quique magistratiim sine 
provocatione creasset, tergo ac capite puniivtur.” 
(Liv. iii. 55.) 

DUPLIA MAE'NIA De Unciario Foenore 
B,c. 357. (Liv. ii. 16, 19.) 

The same trihnnes Duilms and Macnius carried 
a measure which was intended in future to prevent 
such unconstitutional proceedings as the enactment 
of a Lex by the soldiers out of Rome, on the pro- 
posal of the Consul (Liv, vii. 1 6 ) 

DTJOBECIM TABULA'RUM. In the year 
B. C. 462 the Tribune C. Terentilius Arsa pro- 
posed a rogation that five men sbould be ap- 
pointed for the pnrpose of preparing a set of laws 
to limit the Imperium of the consuls. (Liv. iii. 9.) 
The Patricians opposed the measure, but it was, 
brought forward by the tribunes in the following 
year with some modifications: the new rogation 
proposed that ten men should be appointed (jcgwn 
mores) from the plebs and the patricii, who were 
to make laws for the advantage of both classes, and 
for the etfualizing of liberty,” a phrase the im- 
port of which can only be understood by reference 
to the disputes between the two classes. (Liv. ii. 
10 ; Dionys, x. 3.) According to Dionysius (x. 
52, 54) in the year B.c. 454 the Senate assented 
to a Plobiscitiim, pursuant to which commissioners 
were to be sent to Athens and the Greek cities 
generally, in order to make themselves acquainted 
with their laws. Three commissioners were ap- 
pointed for the purpose. On the return of the 
commissioners, b. c. 452, it was agreed that persons 
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should he appointed to draw up the code of laws 
(decemviri Legibus scribimdis), but they were to 
be chosen only from the Patricians, with a piovi- 
sion that the rights of the Plebeians should he 
respected hy the decemviri in drawing up the 
laws. (Liv. iii. 32, &c.) In the following year 
(b.c. 451) the Decemviri were appointed in the 
Comitia Ccntiiriata, and during the time of their 
office no other magistratus were chosen. The body 
consisted of ten Patricians, including the three 
commissioners who had been sent abroad ; Appius 
Claudius, Consul designatus, was at the head of the 
body. The Ten took the administration of affairs 
in turn, and the Insignia of office were only used 
by him who for the time being directed the ad- 
ministration. (Liv. iii. 33.) Ten Tables of Laws 
were prepared during the year, and after being 
approved by the Senate were confirmed by the 
Comitia Centuriata, As it was considered that 
some further Laws were wanted, Decemviri were 
again elected b. c. 450, consisting of Appius Clau- 
dius and his friends : but the second body of 
Decemviri comprised three plebeians, according to 
Dionysius (x. 58), but Livy (iv, 3) speaks only of 
Patricians. Two more Tables were added by 
these Decemviri, which Cicero (de Repub. ii. 37) 
calls ‘‘ Duae tabulae iiiiquarum legimi.” The pro- 
vision which allowed no connubiuin between the 
Patres and the Plebs is referred to the Eleventh 
Table. (Dirksen, Uebersicl/t^ &c., p. 740.) The 
whole Twelve Tables were first published in the 
consulship of L. Valerius and M. Horatiiis after 
the downfall of the Decemviri, b. c. 449. (Liv. iii. 
54, 57.) This the first attempt to make a code 
remained also the only attempt for near one thou- 
sand years, until the legislation of Justinian. The 
Twelve Tables are mentioned by the Roman 
writers under a great variety of names : Zepes De- 
cemvirales.f Lesc Decemviralis^ Leges XII*, Lex XII, 
fabuheram or Duodeclm, and sometimes they are 
referred to under the names of Leges and Lex 
simply, as being pre-eminently The Law. 

The Laws were cut on bronze tablets and put 
up in a public place. (Liv. lii. 57 ; Diod. xii. 56.) 
Pomponius (Dig, 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 4) states that the 
first Ten Tables were on ivory (fabidue ehoreae ) : 
a note of Zimmern (Cesch. des Rom. Privatrechts, 
vol.i. p, 101) contains references to various autho- 
rities which treat of this disputed matter. After 
the burning of the city by the Gauls (Liv. vi. 1), 
an order was made to collect the old foedera and 
leges ; for, as it has been well remarked, Livy’s 
words, wliicli are supposed to imply that the 
Twelve Tables were lost, and restored or recon- 
structed, may just as well mean that they were 
not lost. Indeed, the j aster interpretation of the 
passage is, that they were looked for and were 
found. However this may bo, neither the Romans 
of the age of Cicero nor at any time after had 
any doubt as to the genuineness of the collection 
which then existed. 

The legislation of the Twelve Tahh'S has been a 
fruitful matter of speculation and inquiry to modern 
historians and jurists, who have ofien handled the 
subject in the most uncritical manner and with 
utter disregard to the evidence. As to the mis- 
sion to the Greek cities, the fact rests on as much 
and as good evidence as most other facts of the 
same age, and there is nothing in hi improbable, 
though we do not know what the commissioners 
brought back with them. It is further said that 
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ITcrmodoras an Ephesian exile aided the Decem- 
viri in drawing up the Twelve Tables, though his 
assistance would probably be confined to the inter- 
pretation of Grcel: laws, as it has been suggested 
(Strabo, p. G42, Casaub. ; Pompon, de Orig, JurL% 
Dig, 1. tit. 2. s. 2, § 4). This tradition was con- 
firmed by the fact of a statue having been erected 
in the Comitium at Rome in memory of Henno- 
dorus : but it did not exist in the time of Pliny. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 5.) 

The Twelve Tables contained matters relating 
both to the Jus Puljliciim and the Jus Privatum 
(/ons puhlioi privatique juris., Liv. hi. 34). The 
Jus Publicum underwent great changes in the 
coarse of years, but the Jus Privatum of the Twelve 
Tables continued to be tbe fundamental law of the 
Roman State. Cicero speaks of learning the laws 
of the Twelve Tallies carmen nacessarium) when 
a boy {de Leg. ii. 4, 23) ; but lie adds that this j 
practice had fallen into disuse wlicn ho wrote, the 
Edict having then hecome of more importance. 
But Lliis does not mean that the fundamental piin- 
cifiles of the Twelve 'i’ableh were e\er formally 
lepealed, but that the Jus Iloaorarium grew up 
by the side of them and mitigated their rigour oi 
supplu'd their deli'cts. There is iiideinl an instance 
in which iiositivi' legislation interfered with thmn, 
by the aliolition of the Fjigis actiones ; but the 
Twelve Tabb'S tbenisidves were never repi^aled. 
'i'hey became tlie foundation of the Jus Civile; 
and tliey continued to exist togetlier with the uii- 
wriiten Law. IJie Law which grew up in the 
course of thiu' existed in harmony with the Twelve 
Tables, and was a diwelopiucnt of their fmulamcntal 
principles. It is a remarkable circumstance in the 
history of Roman Law and a proof of the practical 
skill of the Romans, that long before Jurisprudence 
was a science, the doctrine of Successio per Uni- 
versitaleni was so completely and accurately stated 
in the IjUW of the Twelve Tallies, that the Jurists 
of tlic best pmiod could fmd nothing to improve, 
(Cod. 3. tit. 'Ml a. (> ; 10. tit. 2. s. 25. § 9. 13 ; 4. 
tit. 16’. 8. 7 ; 2. tit. 3. s. 26 ; Saviguy’s AV/smw, 
Ac. i. p. 363.) Tlie Homan writers speak in high 
tenns of the precision of the enactments containeil 
in the Twelve Tables, and of the propriety of 
the language in which they were expressed. (Cic. 
de Hep. iv. 8 ; Diodor, xii. 26.) That many of 
thtur provisions should have hecome obscure in 
t}u‘ course of time, owing to the change wliich 
language undergoes, is nothing surprising ; nor 
can we wonder if the strictness of the old law j 
should often have seemed unnecessarily harsh in a 
later age, (Gell. xvi. 10.) So hir as wo can form 
a judgment by the few fragments which remain, 
the enactments were expressed with great brevity 
and archaic simplicity. 

Sextus Aelius Paetus Catiis in his Tripartita 
commented on the Twelve Tables, and tbe work 
existed in tbe time of Foraponius. [Jns Aklia- 
NQM.] Antistiua Labeo also wrote a comment on 
the Tables, winch is mentioned sev<Tal times liy 
Oellius. (i. 12, vii, 15, xx- 1.) Oaius also wrote 
a Comment on the Tables in six books (<id legem 
AT/, tahidarnm); twenty fragments of which are 
contained in the Digest, and collected by Horn* 
melius in his Palingenesia. (i. 117.) There were 
also other commentaries or explanations of tin* 
T/uvs of the Twelve Tables. (Cic. de Leg, ii. 23, 
25.) 

The notion whi<ih lias sometimes bnen onbg 
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I tained that the Twelve Tables contained a bodv 
I of rules of law entirely new, is not supported by 
any evidence, and is Inconsistent with all that we 
know of them and of Roman institutions. It i.; 
more reasonable to suppose that they fixed in a 
written form a large body of customary law, whieli 
would be a benefit to the Plebeians, inasmuch as 
the Patricians were the expounders of the law ; 
and it would be to the Patricians a better security 
for their privileges. One of the two last tables con- 
tained a provision which allowed no Coiinubiiim Ijg- 
tween Patricians and Plebeians ; but it is uncertain 
whether this was a new rule of law, or a confirmation 
of an old rule. The latter seems the more probable 
supposition ; but in either case it is clear tliat it 
was not one of the objects of this legislation to 
put the two classes on tlie same footing. Alodoni 
writers often speak inaccurattdy of the Deccmviral 
legislation, and of the Decemviri as enacting Laws, 
as if the Decemviri had exercised sovereign power ; 
but they did not even affect to legislate abso- 
lutely, lor the Ten Tables were confirmed liy tht* 
Comitia Ceiituriata, or the Siivereign people, or, as 
Ni<‘buhr expresses it, “ w lieu the Decemviri had 
satisfied*' every objection they decimal reasonabh', 
and their work was approved by the Senat(‘, they 
hronglit it before the Centuries, whose assent was 
ratified by tlie Curies, under the presidency of 
the colleges of priests and the sanction of happy 
auspices.” (Vol, ii. p. 313.) The two new Tables 
were confirmed in the sanio way, as ue may safely 
conclude from the circunistanccH of the ease, (lav. 
ii. 37, 57.) It makes no diirereiice that the 
Sovereign peojile <iid not vote on the several 
laws included in the TablCvS: su<*h a mode of ‘h*. 
gislation would have been impracticable, and, 
as Niebuhr ohserves, was not confonnulde to tim 
usage of ancient Common wt‘alths. How far tfm 
Decemviri really were ab!<‘, by iutrigiu* or ofcluT- 
wise, to cany such particular measures as they 
wished to insert in the Tables, m a different ijnes' 
tion: but in form their KO-callcd legislation was 
eonfirraed, as a whole, liy the sovereign, that iV, 
tlie Roman peojile, and cmisequfuitly the Decemviri 
are improperly called Legislators; tiny might bo 
called code-makers. 

It is consistent with the assumption that tlui 
Twidvc Tables bad mainly for their obj(*ct the em- 
bodying of the cwtoniary law in writing, to admit 
that some provisions were also introduced from 
the laws of other states. Indeed, where the Roman 
law was iinporfect, the readiest mode of supplying 
the defects would he by adopting the rules of law 
that had, been approved by experieneo among otlmr 
people, and were capable oflndug txisily adaptwl to 
the Homan system. Oaius, in his Oommentary on 
the Twedve Tables, where In* is hpeaking of Collegia 
(Dig- 47. tit. 22. s. 4), says, tiiat the meiidK*™ of 
Collegia may make what ti'rniH they plenne amniiy 
themselves, if they thert'by violate no Puldica Lex ; 
and he adds, tluB la*x seemM to la* tnkmi from oik? 
of HoIoii'h, which he i{uote«. And in another pas- 
sage, when he is spfUiking of the Actio linimn re- 
guiidorum (Dig, 10. tit L h. 13), he refers to a law 
tif Solon ns the source of certaiti rules ns to boun- 
daries. (vSee also Cicero, f/o il 25.) It a 
po3.sible case that thc^ Romani bad no written law 
before the eimctment of tim 'JVeW© Tables, except 
a fevv Leges, and if thk is so, th#, prudence of 
applying to those states whleh bad bodies of 
written law, if it worn only m saniples and pat-- 
Y r 
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terns oftlie form of written law, is of) ■v ions. How- 
ever, what was actually received of foreign law 
could not he more than a few rules of an arbitrary 
natiue, which in no way depend on the peculiar 
system of law of any country. The Jus Priva- 
tum was hardly and indeed could hardly be affected 
by any rules of foreign law ; and as to resemblance 
between Roman Law and the Law of any Greek 
states, that is no ground for a conclusion that the 
Roman rules are derived from the Greek. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have often 
been collected, hut the most complete essay on their 
history, and on the critical labours of scholars and 
jurists, is by Dirksen, Vahersichl derbisherigen Ver- 
suehe znr Kritlk und Ilerstdlung des Tea-tes dcr 
Zwolf-Ta/Gl-Fragmente^ Leipssig, 1824. Zimmern‘’s 
OdsaldcIdG, &c. contains references to all the au- 
thorities on this subject ; and Piichta’s JwsifisVM/mwcn, 
tScc. i. § 54, 55, 73, 78, some valuaWo remarks on 
them. 

FA'BIxi DE PLA'GIO. [Plagium.] 

FA'BIA De Numero Sectatorum {tk.pro 
Munna, 34). 

FALCFDTA, [Legatum,] 

FA^NNTA. [SuMTUARiAis Leges.] 

FA'NNIA. [JUNIA BE Peregiunis.] 

FIjAIMI'NIA, was au Agraria Lex for the 
distribution of lands in Picemim, proposed by the 
tribune C. Flammiiis, in n. o. 228 according to 
Cicero, or in b. c. 232 according to Polybius. The 
latter date is the more probable. (Cic. Aatd, ii. 5, 
deSeneet 4 ; Polvh. ii. 21.) 

FLA'VIA AGRA'RIA, n. c. 60, for the dis- 
tribution of lands among Pompeins' soldiers, pro- 
posed by the Tribune L. Flavius, who committed 
the Consul Caecilius Metellus to prison for op- 
posing it. (Cic. ad Att, i. 18, 19 ; Dion Cass. 
XXX vii. 50.) 

F R U M E N T A' R r A E. [Frumentaiixae 
Leges,] 

FIRFIA. [Aelia.] 

FIJ/FIA BE KELIGIO'NE, b. a 01, wa.s a 
privilegimn which related to the trial of Clodiiis. 
(Cic. ad AtL i. 13,30.) 

FUT^IA JTJDICIA^RIA. [Judex, p. 650, a., 
and the remarks in Orcllii Omimdi6o7i.’] 

FGHIA or FU^SIA CANPNIA, limited the 
number of slaves to be manumitted by testament 
[MANUMIfiSrO.] 

FCailA DE FENORE (Oaius, iii. 122). 

FOlilA DE SPONSOlilBUS. [Interceh- 
sio.] 

F0TIIA or FUSIA TESTAMENTA'RIA. 
[Legatum,] 

GABFNIA TABELLA^RIA. [Tabella- ’ 

EIAK.] 

There were various Oabiniae Legos, some of 
which wore Privilegia, as that (b. c. 67) for con- 
ferring extraordinary power on Cn. Pompeitis for 
conducting the war against the pirates. (Cic. pro 
Lege Mmil 17 ; Veil. Pat. ii, 31 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxvi. 6 I Pint* Pomp. 25.) 

A Gahinia Lex, B. 0. 5B, forbade all loans of 
money at Rome to Icgationes from foreign parts 
(Saltmimi cum Romm mrmram f<mr$ vdhnt^ mn 
poterant^ quod Lex Gahinia Cic. ad A U, v, 

21, vi. 1, 2), The ohicct of the lex was to pre- 
vent money being borrowed for the purpose of 
bribing the senators at Rome. There was a Lex 
Gahinia in titled De Senalu Icgatis dando (Cic* ad 
q,Pn h. 13). 
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GE'LLIA CORNE^LIA, b. c. 72, which gave 
to Cn. Pompoius the extraordinary power of con- 
ferring the Roman civitas on Spaniards in Spain, 
with the advice of his consilium (de consiUi sen- 
tential Cic. pro Ball). 8, 14). 

GENU^'CIA, B. c. 341, forbade altogether the 
taking of interest for the use of money. (Liv. vii. 
42.) It is conjectured that Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 
54) alludes to this law (Orellii Onomastico 7 i). 
Other Plehiscita of the same year are mentioned 
by Livy (vii. 42). 

GALLTAE CISALPTNAE. [Rubeia.] 
HIERO^’NICA was not a Lex properly so 
called. Before the Roman conquest of Sicily, the 
payment of the tenths of wine, oil, and other pro- 
duce had been fixed by Hiero, and the Roman 
quaestors, in letting these tenths to farm, followed 
the practice which they found established. (Cic. 
Verr. ii. 13, 26, 60, iii. 6, &c.) 

HI^RTIA De Pompeianxs (Cic. P/iil xiii, 16.) 
FIORA^TIA, proposed by M. Horatius, made 
the persons of the Tribunes, the Aedilcs, and others 
sacrosanct!. (Liv. iii. 55.) [ Valeri ae et II o- 

RATIAE,] 

Another Lex Horatia mentioned by Gellius 
(vi. 7) was a privilcgium. 

IIORTE'NSIA DE PLEBISCFTIS. [Ple- 

BISCITUM ; PUBLILIAE LEGBS.] 

Another Lex Hurtensia enacted that the lum- 
dinao, which had hitherto been Feriae, should he 
Dies Fasti. This was done for the purpose of ac- 
commodating the inhalntants of the coimtry. 
(Macro!), i. 16 ; Plin. //. N* xviii. 3.) 

HOSTI'LIA DE FURTIS is mentioned only 
in the Institutes of Justinian (iv. tit. 10), 

ICI'LI A, iiititled by Livy, De Aventino Piih- 
licando, was proposed by L. Icilius, tr. pi. b. c. 
456. As to the object of this Lex, see the passag«‘s 
which are here referred to ; and particularly Dio- 
nysius, and the article SurERPiciES, (Liv. iii. 31, 
32 ; Dionys. x. 32, 33 ; Niebuhr, IlisL of /fount, 
ii. p. 301 ; Piichta, Inst. ii. § 244.) 

Another Lex Icilia, proposed by the Tribune Sp. 
Icilius B. c. 471, had for its object to prevent all 
interruption to the Tribunes while they were ad- 
dressing the Plebs. In some cases the penalty 
was death. (Dionys. vii. 17 ; Cic. pro Sesfw^ 
37 ; Niebuhr, ii. p. 231.) 

JU'LIAE, leges, most of which were passed in 
the time of C. Julius Caesar and Augustus, 

De Adultexuis. [Adulterium.] 

Agraria is referred to by Suetonius (Jul. 
Caesar^ c. 20), and in the Digest, De Ter77U7io 
Moto (47. tit. 21). But the lex of C. Caesar, re- 
ferred to in the Digest, is probably a lex of Cali- 
gula. The Agraria lex of the dictator Caesar was 
passed B. c, 59, when he was consul. (Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 1 — 7, &c. ; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 10 ; 
Veil. Pat ii. 44 ; Cic. Phil, ii. 39, ad Alt. ii. 
lb\ 38 ; Budorff, Leso Wkunilia de Cohnik^ ZelL 
sohrift., vol. ix.) 

De Ambitu, [Ambitus.] 

De Annona. (Dig. 48. tit. 1. s. 1.) 

D|J Bonis Cebendis. This lex provided that 
a delitor might escape all personal molesiationfrom 
his creditors by giving up his property to them for 
the purpose of sale and distribution. (Gains, iii. 
78.) It is doubtful if this lex was passed in the 
time of Julius Caesar or of Augustus, though pro- 
bably of the former. (Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii, 3 ; 
Sueton, Cam, 42 j Tacit Am. vi. 16; Dion 
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Cass. Iviii. 21.) The benoficiiim of the lex was j 
extended to the provinces by the imperial consti- 
tutions. (Cod. 7. tit. 71. s. 4.) 

CADricAEiA is the same as the Lex Julia de 
PaPIA POPPAEA.f 

Be Caedb et Vbneficio (Sueton. Noro, 
c. 33), perhaps the same as the Lex De Vi Pub- 
Iica. 

Be CiviTATE, was passed in the consulship of 
L. Julius Caesar and P. Rutilius Lupus, B. c. 
90, [CiviTAS ; FoederatAe Civitates.] 

Be Fbnoee, or rather Be Pecuniis Mutuis or 
Creditis (b. c. 47), passed in the time of Julius 
Caesar (Sueton, Oaes, c. 42 ; Caesar, (/e Bell, Civil. 
iii. 1). The object of it was to wake an arrange- 
ment between debtors and creditors, for the satis- 
faction of the latter. The possessiones and res 
were to be estimated at the value which they had 
before the civil war, and to be surrendered to the 
creditors at that value ; wdiatevcr had been paid 
for interest was to he deducted from the principal. 
The result was that the creditor lust about one- 
fourth of his delit ; but he escaped the loss, 
usually conseipieiit on civil disturbance, which 
would have heeu caused 1iy Novae Tabulai'. (Com- 
pare Cai'sar, de Bell, Civ. iii. 1, with Sueton. 
Caws. c. 42 ) A passage of Tacitus {Ann. vi. IG) 
is soniotimes considered as referring to this lex, and 
soinetiiucs to the Lex de Boms Cedondis ; but it 
does not seem to refer to either of them. The 
passage ol Bum Cassius (Iviii. 21. Ilepl riav 
<rvix§o\aio}t/) seems to refer to this Lex de Mutuis 
Poeuniis. 

Be Fundo Botali. The provisions as to the 
Fundus Dotalis were contained in the Lex Julia 
de Adultenis. (Gaius, ii. G3 ; Pauliis, S. B. ii. 
tit. 21. s. 2 ; Dig. De Fmido Duiidi^ 23. tit. 5. 
s. 1, 2, 13.) This Julia Lex was commented oixhy 
Papiuian, Ulpian, audlhiulus. [Adulteriuat.] 

Judigiaiuae. Tlic lex referred to in the Digest 
(4. tit. 8. s. 41) by which a person under twenty 
years of age was not compelled to be a judex, is 
proliably one of the Legc'S Juliae Judicianac. 
(Gell xiv. c. 2.) As to the oilier Juliae Leges 
Judiciariae, see Judex. 

Be Liberis Legationibus. {Ch, ad Att.xy. 
IL) [Legatus.] 

Majestatis. (Cic. Phil. I 01.) The Lex 
Majestatis of the Digest (48, tit. 4) is probably a 
lex of Augustus. [Majestas.] 

Be Maritandis OnDXNiBua [Julia et 
Papia Poppaea.] 

Municipaljs, commonly called the Tabic of 
Ileraclca. In the year 1732 there were found 
near the Gulf of Tarentum and in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient city of Jlcraclea, large Ifag- 
ments of a bronze tablet which contained on one 
side a Homan lex and on the other a Greek in- 
scription. The whole is now in the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples. The lex contains vmous pro- 
visions as to the police of the city of liomc, and as 
to the constitution of communities of lionrnn citi- 
zens {municipia^ co/o«f«c, prwfvelume.^ Jhm,^ eem- 
cllifSuh civium Jiomanorum), It was accordingly 
a lex of that kind which is called Batura. 

It is somewhat difiicult to determine the date 
of this lex, but there seem to he only two dates 
which can be assumed as probalde j one is the time 
immediately after the Btscial War, or shortly after 
B. c. 8,9 ; the other is that which shortly followed 
the admission of theTranspadani to the civitas {u.c. 
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49 ). This latter date, in favour of which variotw 
considerations preponderate, seems to be lixcd 
about the year B. c. 45 by a letter of Cicero {ad 
Pani. vi. 18). Compare the tablet I. 94, 104, as 
to persons whom the lex excluded from the oifu'e 
of decurio. 

It seems that tlie lex of the year n. c. 49, wliitE 
gave the civitas to the Transpadimi, enacted that a 
Roman commissioner sliould he sent to all the 
towns for the purpose of framing regulations for 
their municipal organization. The Lex Julia 
empowered the commissioners to continue their 
laboims for one year from the date of the lex, the 
terms of which were so extended as to comprise 
the whole of Italv. The lex was tliereforc appro- 
pi lately called Municijoalis, as being one which 
established certain regulations for all mmiieipia ; 
and this sense of the terni municipalis must be dis- 
tinguu^hcd from that which mei‘(4y riders to the 
local usages or to the positive laws of any given 
I>lace, and wdnch is expressed hy such terms as 
Lex Muiiicipii, Lex Ci\ituiis, and other efpiivahmt 
terms. 

Tlie name Lex Julia rests mainly on the fari 
(assumed to he demonstrat'd) that thU lex wsis 
passed when .hilms Caesar was in the posse.^.ioii of 
full power, that it is the h‘\' refuTed to by Cicero, 
and tliat it is ini{)robable that it would have been 
called hy any oilier personal appellation than that of 
Julia. It is further proced i>y a short inscription 
found at Padua in 1G9G, that tiiere was a Lie: 
Julia Municipalis ; and tin* contents <»f the insenp- 
tioii (nil vir aediliciae. potostat. <! legi*. Julia 
Municipali) compared with Cicero (eratuuo rumor 
de Transpadaiiis (joh jussos nri \iroH creare, nd 
Aft. v. 2) render it {‘xceediiigly probable that the 
Lex Julia Municipal IB of the iuHcriptifUi is the lex 
of the Table of Heraclea, and tin* Lex Municipali.i 
of the Digest (.'iO. tit. 9. s. 3 ; (UkI, 7. tit, 9, h. I ; 
and Dig. 50. tit. 1. Ad UBininpfdem ei de Imaik). 

(Savigny, Volhse/dnss der TujH mu /leraeim^ 
Zeilschrijt,, vol. ix, p. 300, and vol.xl p, 50, n,» to 
the passage of Biietom Cmsar, 41. The tabbd ih 
printed in the work of Mazochi, C'amm. in mmean 
Tab. Ihracl. p. 1, 2. N<>ap. 1754, 1755, fob, wdtii 
a comirmiitary which contains much leanang, hut 
no Bound critiewm). 

Julia et Papia Poppaea. The history of 
this lex is not quite (dear, Augustus appears 
to have caused a lex to bo enacted alxuit n. u, 18, 
which is cit(*d aa the Lex Julia d(i Maritandio 
Ordinibus (Big. 38. tit. 1 1 ; 23. tit. 2), and is re- 
ferred to ia the Carmen Seculan'of Iloraiu*, wldch 
was written in tlio year n, a. 17. I'iu* obi(M't of 
this lex was to regulate mum'appB as to w fitch it 
contained numerous provisions ; but it cppearH md 
to have come into op(‘ration till the year B, c, 13. 
Borne writers conclude from tin* passugf* in Sueto- 
nius {Attt/usL 34} that lliis lex was rejected ; 
and add that it was not enuct(*d until i. a 4* 
In the year A. m 9, and in (Im comsuLhip of M. 
Papins MutiluH and (}. J*oppaeu» Sisumdus (<?«- 
m/as another lex wuh paMNcd «» a kind of 

! animiduicnt and suj»plewent to the former and 
hence aros(‘ the title of Lex Julia cfc Pa|!it Pol*- 
plica by which these two leges a» 
for it haw \mm inferred from the twe 
sepumtely oited that they ho-t fetO' 01*4 
Various titles arc used accprflig « 

made to the varimts provIsloM t to** 

fcmico k to the Lux Julia, imtt'tiiiiiw .Papla'Pop- 
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paea, sometimes Lex Julia etPapia, sometimes Lex 
de Maxitandis Ordinibus, from the chapter which 
treated of the marriages of the senators (Gaius, i. 
178 ; Ulp. Frag. xi. 20 ; Lex Marita, Hor. Ccirm. 
Sec.)^ sometimes Lex Caducaria, Decimaria,^ &c. 
from the xarious chapters. (Ulp. xxviii. tit. 
7 ; Dion Cass. hv. 16, Ivi. 1, &c. ; Tacit. Ann. iii. 
25.) 

There were many commentaries on these leges 
or on this lex by the Roman jurists, of which con- 
siderable fragments are preserved in the Digest: 
Gams wrote 15 books, Ulpian,20, and Paiilus 10 
books at least on this lex. The lex contained at 
least 35 chapters (Dig. 22. tit. 2. s. 19) ; but it is 
impossible to say to which of the two leges in- 
cluded under the general title of Lex Julia ct Papia 
Poppaea, the several provisions as now known to 
US, belong. Attempts have been made both by J. 
Gothofrediis and Heinecciiis to restore the lex, 
on the assumption that its provisions arc reducible 
to the two general heads of a Lex Maritalis and 
Lex Caducaria. 

The provisions of this Lex or of these Leges 
forbade the marriage of a senator or a senator’s 
children with a libertina, with a woman whose 
father or mother had followed an Ars Liidicra, 
and with a prostitute ; and also the marriage of 
a lihertinus with a seiiator''s daughter. If an 
hercditfis or a legatum was left to a person on 
condition of not marrying, or on conditions which 
in effect prevented marriage, the conditions were 
illegal, and tlie gift was unconditional. The con- 
dition, however, might he not to marry a certain 
specified person or certain specified persons ; or it 
might be, to marry a particular person ; but then 
the person must bo such a one as would be a 
suitable match, otherwise tlic condition would he 
in effect a condition not to marry, and therefore 
void. (Dig. 35, tit. 1. s. 63.) 

In order to promote marriage, various penalties 
were im[)ofled on those who lived in a state of celi- 
bacy {cadihaius) after a certain agt^ Caelibes 
could not take an hcroditas or a legacy {Uga- 
iim) ; but if a person was caelebs at tiie time of 
the testator’s death, and was not otherwise dis* 
fjualified (Jure he might take tlic hereditas 

or legatum, if he obeyed the lex within one hun- 
dred days, that is, if he nrirried within that time, 
(Ulp. Frag. xvii. 1 .) If he did not comply with 
the hbx, the gift b(‘cam<} caduciim. [CL\duca.] 
The Lex Julia allowed widows a terra of one year 
(wxcutla) from the death of a hiusbaiul, and di- 
vorced women a terra (vamita) of six montlis from 
the time of the divorce, within which periods they 
wore not subject to the penalties of the lex : the 
Lex Papia extended these periods respectively to 
two years, and a year and six months. (Ulp. ^ 
Frmg. xiv.) 

A man when he attained the age of sixty and 
a woman when she attained the ago of, fifty were 
not, included within certain penalties of the lex 
( (Jlpian, xv!.) j but if they had not obeyed 
the lex before attaining those respective ages, they 
were perpetually bound by its penalties by a Bc- 
natus-consuhum Pcrniciannm, A Seuatus- consul- 
turn Claud ianum so far modified the strictness of 
the new rule as to give to a man who married above 
sixty the same advantage that he would have had 
if he had married under sixty, provided he mar- 
ried a woman who was under fifty ; the ground 
of which rule was the legal notion tliat a woman 
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under fifty was still capable of having children. 
(Ulp. Frag. xvi. ; Sueton. Cla^id. 23.) If the 
woman was above fifty and the man under sixty, 
tins was called Impar Matrimonium, and by * a 
Sonatns-consultum Calvitianum rit was entirely 
without effect as to releasing from incapacity to 
take legata and dotes. On the death of the woman, 
therefore, the dos became caduca. 

By the Lex Papia Poppaea a candidate who had 
several children was preferred to one who had 
fewer. (Tacit. Ann. xv. 19; Plm. vii. 10.) 
Freedmon who had a certain niimlier of childK'u 
were freed “ operarum ohligatione ” (Dig. 38. tit. 

1. De Opens fAheHorum ) ; and lihertao, who had 
four children, were released from the tutela of tlu-ir 
patrons. _( Ulp. Frag. tit. 29.) Those who had 
three children living at Rome, four in Italy, and 
five in the provinces, were excused from tlie office 
of tutor or curator. (Inst. 1. tit. 25 ; Dig. 27, tit. 1.) 
After the passing of this lex, it became usual for 
the senate, and afterwards the emperor (prmceps) 
to give occasionally, as a privilege, to certain per- 
sons who had not children, the same advantage 
that the lex seenred to those who had children. 
This w'as called the Jus Liberorum, Pliny says 
(Ep.ii. 13) that he had lately obtained from the 
emperor, for a friend of his, the Jus Tnum Libero- 
rum. (See also Ep. x. 95, 96 ; and Dion Cass. Iv. 

2, and the note of Rcimanis.) This privilege is 
mentioned in some inscriptions, on which the ab- 
breviation 1. L. If. (jus liberorum habens) some- 
times occurs, wliich is erpiivaleiit to “jura parentis 
habere.” The emperor M. Antouimis provided 
that children should be registered by u.ame within 
thirty days after their birth with the Praefcctus 
Aerarii Batumi. (Capitol. M. Ant. c, 9 ; compare 
Juvenal, Sat. i.x. 84.) 

The lex also imposed penalties on or5<, that is, 
married persons who had no children (qui llberos 
7ion hahent., Gaius, ii. Ill) from the age of twenty- 
five to sixty in a man, and from the ago of twenty 
to fifty in a woman. By the Lex Papia, orbi 
could only take one half of an hereditas or legatum 
which was left to thorn. (Gaius, ii. 286.) It si'cms 
that an attempt had bi*en made to evade this part 
of the lex by adoptions, which a Seuatus consultum 
Neronianum declared to bo ineffectual for the pur- 
pose of ndieving a person from the penalties ol‘ the 
lex. (Tacit. Ann. xv. 19.) 

As a general rule a husband and wife could only 
leav(‘ to one another a tenth part of their property ; 
but there were exceptions in respect of children 
either bom of the marriage or by another marriage 
of one of the parties, whidi allow(‘d of the free 
diRposal of a larger part. This privilege might 
also be acipiired by obtaining the Jus Liiierorum, 
(Ulp. Fr(/g. tit. xv. xvi.) 

As to some provisions of this Lex, si*o Pateonuh. 

Pkculatur, [ Pkcvlat vh.] 

Julia Kr Plahtia, which enacted that there 
could be no usucapion In things obtained by robbery 
(mpossmme). The Twelve 'I'ablcs had already 
provided tliat there could be no ucucapion in stolen 
things. (Gaius, ii. 45 ; Inst. 2. tit. 6.) This lex 
was probably passed n. c. 89, 

JumA Pafikia. [PAmwA.l 

De PaoyiNcns, (Dion (Jaas. xliii 25 ; Orelli, 
Onmmtiotm., refers to this Lex Julia de Repe- 
tundis the regulations do Provinelaiihus Suinptibus, 
which Emesii considers to belong to the I.ex 
Julia dc Eepetundis.) [PitawNCiATi] 
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De Public AN is (Cic. ad Ailic. ii. 16, fro Cn. 
rkmdo, c. 14, ed. Wiindcr; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 
13.) 

liEPETUNBARUM. [RePETUNDAE.] 

De Residuis. [Peculatus.] 

De Sacerdotiis. (Cic. Ep. ad Bmtufn, u 5 .) 
De Sacrilegis. [Peculatus.] 

SuMTUARiA, passed in the time of Julius Caesar 
(Diun Cass, xliii. 25) and one under Augustus. 
(Cell. li. 24.) [SuMTUAiiiAE Leges.] 

Theatralls (Sucton. Aug. 40 ; Plin. xxxiii. 
2), which permitted Roman equites, in case tliey or 
their parents had ever had a census equestris, to 
sit in the fourteen rows {quaiuordecwi ordincs) 
fiifed hy the Lex Roscia Theatralis, B. c. 0‘7. 

Julia et Titia (Inst. 1. tit. 20) empowered 
the pracscs of a province to appoint a tutor for 
women and pupilli who had none. (Ulp. F) ag. xi. 
18.) A Lex Atilia of earlier hut uncertain date 
liad given the same power at Rome to the praetor 
luhaiius and the majority of tlie trihuni plebis ; and 
the new lex was passed in order to extend the 
same advantages to the provinces, 'inhere arc some 
icasons for supposing that there were two l(‘ges, a 
Julia and a Titia ; and among those reasons, is the 
circumstance that it is not usual to unite hy the 
word (>t the two names which belong to one h‘x, 
though this is done hy Cicero (/irwf. c. 10, /Vo 
JJdtljo, c. 21) ill speaking of the Lex Licinia and 
Miicia, 

De VI PuBLicA ET Privata. [Vis.] 

V lUKSIMAlll.V. [V ICESIM a.] 

JU'NIA DE PERECRPNIS proposed b.c. 
120 liy M. Junius Peimus a tribune, banished 
peri'grini from the city. 

A lex of C. Eaimius, consul b. c. ]2'2, contained 
tbe same provisions respecting the Latini and 
Jtnlici, for wc must assume that there was a Lex 
(JMut. O. Oracclmn, 12) : and a lex of C. Papius, 
perliaps B, c. (>5, contained the same respecting all 
persons who wore not domiciled in Italy. (Cic. Be 
(Ilf. lii. 11, Bntt. 20, 21}, de Leg. Agr. i. 4; 
J^’estus, &. V. Reeipnhlh’as ; Meyer, Omt. Rom. 
Flam, p* 22.0, 2nd ed.) 

JC'NIA LICPNIA. [Licinia Junta.] 
JU^NIA NORBA'NA of nneerUiin date, but 
])r<jbably about a. i>. 30, enacted that when a Ro- 
man citiKcn had manumitted a slave without the 
rinpiisite formalities, tlie manumission should not in 
all cast's be ineffectual but the manumitted person 
should have the status of a Latmiis. (Gains, i» 16, 
1 7, 22, &c., iii. 56 ; Ulp. Frag, i xx. 8, xxii. 3.) 
[Latinita.s ; iRBimTUS ; Manumihsio.] 

A 6])ecial clause in the Lex took; away ixora 
these Latini Juniani, as tiny were called, the 
capacity of making a testanumt, talcing under a 
t(!Htament, and being appointed tutores by a testa- 
ment. Yet they had the other parts of the testa- 
meiiti factio (Ulp. Frag. xx. 8). The condition of 
the Latini Juniani is the subject of an essay by 
C. A, vonVangerow, Marburg, 1833 ; see also tln^ 
remarks of Puchta, BisL ii. § 23 3, on the date of 
the Lex Jmiia ; and also §§ 217, 218. 

De Libbrtinorum Suppiiagjis. [Clobia j 
Manumissjo.] 

JIPNIA 3>E'3SO'HIA or PATRO'NTA (Dig. 
40. tit, 1, 8,24). It is doubtful whether this is 
the same as Petronia, or is another Lex, 
JU'NIA IIEPETUJSIDAIWM. [llEnsTUN- 

DAE,] 

JLPNIA VELLE'IA, allowed a child who 
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was in the womb, and who, when born, would be 
the testator’s suns heres, to be institutt'd bores, 
even if he should be born in the lifetime of the 
testator. It also so far modified the old ^ law, 
that a person who by the death of a Iieres instl- 
tutus after the testator had made his will, became 
a heres quasi agnascendo, did not break the will, 
if he was instituted heres. (Gains, ii* 134 ; Ulp. 
Frag, xxii. If), cd. Rocking.) 

LAETOailA. [Curator.] ^ 

Sometimes the lex proposed by Volero for electing 
plebeian magistrates at the Comitia Trihiitais cited 
as a Lex Laetoria. (Liv. ii. 56, 57 •) 

LICI'NIA. [Aebutia.] 

LICPNIA DE LUDIS APOLLINA'BJBUS 
(Li\n xxvii. 23). 

LICPNIA DE SACERDO'TIIS (Cic. TmcL 
25). 

LICPNIA DE SODALTTIIS. [Ambitus.] 

LICPNIA JIPNIA, or, as it is sometimes 
called, .Timia et Licinia, passed in the emisulship of 
L, Lidnuhs Muiena and Junius Siiamia, n. u. 62, 
enforced the Caeciba Dulia, in coum'ction with 
which it IS sometimes mentioned. (Cic. ;>ro Se.stioy 
64, Jiiil. v. 3, ad Alt ii. 0, iv. 16, w falin. 
14.) 

LICPNIA MTPCIA DE CIV! RUB BE- 
GUN DIS (proliably IlBniGUNDiK), pahSi'd in the 
cfuisulship of L. Licinua Crassus tlu* orator, and 

Mucins Scai'vola Pontifex Alaximus, m u, 95, 
which enacted a strict exammaLion as to tli<‘ title 
to citizenship, and diquived of the e,x(*nds<* of 
civic rights all those wiio could not malte out a 
good title to them. This nu'usure paitly led to 
the Mansic war, (Cic. de OJf\ iii. 11, Brut 16, 
pro BaUi. 21, 24, ymo Best 13 ; Ascon. in Cornet 
p. 67. ) 

LICPNIA SUMTUAllTA. [Sumtitahiais 
Lkgr.s.] 

LICI'NIA. In the year b.c. 375 C. Lieiniun 
Stolo and L. Sexiius bt'iug elected tw(» of the 
Trilnmi Plebis, pronuilgahul various Kogntlomi-H, 
the object of wMcli was to w(*aken the power of 
the Patricians and for the henefit of the ITehs. 
One Ilogatio related to the debts, with which the 
Plchs was incumhex‘ed (lav. vi. 34): and it pro- 
vided that all the money which had been paid as 
interc,st should ho deducted from the principal 
sum, and the remainder should }»e paid in three 
years by equal payments. 'Tlut S{‘Cond related 
to the Ager Publicua, and enacted tiuit no person 
should occupy (pomdaret) more than 560 jugera. 
The Third was to tbe effect that no more Trihuni 
militnm should be eh'Cted, Imt tluit conHuhi hhould 
be elected and one of them slmuld iu' a Plebeian. 
Tbe Patricians prevented these Hogationes from 
being carried by inducing tlie <itlu*r tribuncis to 
oppose th(*ir inten‘(*s«i«». (!. rjeiniuH Btolo and 
L. Bextiiis retaliated in the sanu' way, and would 
not allow any comitia to be h(‘ld except those for 
the election of A<'dile« and IVibnni Plebk They 
woi’o also re-eiccbul J’rilmni Plebis, and they 
persevorc'd for five years in j[>reventlng the election 
of any Gurulc Alagistratus. 

In the year 368, the two tribunes rtiH 
elect<‘d,^ for the eighth time, and they 
power increasing with tlm W"' 

position of their eolloRguca, and am 
of one of the Tribuiu Militant . f wdn,; the 
father-in-law of C. Licinlu^ AwfT violtnt 

agitation, a mw Roiatidu to th® 

r r 
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effect tliat instead of Duumviri saciis faciundis, 
Decemviri slioiild be elected, and tliat half of them 
should he Plohoians. In the year b. c. 366, when 
Liciniiis and Sextius had been elected Tribuni for 
the tenth time, the law was passed as to tlie De- 
cemviri, and five plebeians and five patricians were 
elected, a measure which prepared tlie way for the 
plebeians participating^ in the honours of tlie con- 
sulship, The Kogationcs of Jnciiiius were finally 
carried, and in the year u. a. 366 L. Sextiiis was 
elected consnl, being the first Plebeian who at- 
taiiK'd that di.i’nit}’'. 'J'he Patricians were com- 
pensated for thenr loss of the exclusive right to the 
e(msulsliip by the creation of the office of tJurule 
Acdile and of iTaetor. 

I'he law as to the settlement between debtor 
and creditor was, if Livy’s text is to he literally 
understood, an iinasion of the (‘stahlished rights 
of f)ropertj. NielmhPs oxjdanatiori of this law is 
contained in his third volume, pp. 23, &c. 

Pesidcs the limitation fixiA by the second I,rex 
to tlie number of jngera which an individual might 
in the public land, it declared that no in- 
dividual should have above 100 large and 500 
smaller animals on the public pastures. Licimus 
was tlie first who fell under tlie penalties of his 
own law. The statement is that “ he, together 
with liis sou, pnss(‘ss(‘d a thousand jngera of the 
iiger (publicus), and by emancipating Ins son had 
acted in fraud of the law.” (Liv. vii. 3 6.) From 
this btopy it appears tliat the Plebeians could now 
possess tli(‘ puiilic land, a right which they may 
liavi' acquired by the Law of Licimus, hut there 
is no evidence on this matter. The story is told 
also by Columella (i. 3), Pliny (//isl. Nut. xviii. 
3), and Valerius Maximus (viix. 6. § 3). 'I'lie 
last wiitCT not understuiidiug what ho was record- 
ing, says tha,t in order to conctuil hio violation of 
the la-w, Licinius emaunputud part of the land to 
his son. The facts as stated by fnvy are not put 
in the cleansst light. Tlie son when emancipated 
would ])<'■ as nmcli nititlcd to possess 500 jngera as 
tlu^ father, and if lie bona fule possessed that 
quantity of tlie Ager publicus. there was no fraud 
on tlie law. 3T*om tlio evpression of ITiiiy {mb- 
dUtdafiHi pertfoiiu) the fraud appears to have con- 
sisted in the emancipation of the son hoing effected 
sohdy that he might in his own name possess 500 
Jugera while his father luul th(‘ actual enjoyment. 
But the didails of this L<‘X arc too imperfectly 
known to enable us to give more than a probable 
solution of tin' inatbT. As the object of the Lex 
■was to diminish the pofisessiones of the patricians, 
it may be assumed that the surplus land thus 
arismg was distributed (amfpmius) among the 
plebiuana, who otherwise would have gained no- 
tiling by the change ; and such a distribution of 
land is stated to have been part of the Lex of 
Tncinius by Varro (ffo Ac Hm(. i 2) and Colu- 
mella (i. 3). 

According to Livy (ti, 42) the Rogatio de 
Decomviris sacrorum was carried first, b. c. 366. 
The three other rogationes wore included in one 
Lex, which was a Lex Satuxa, (Lir. vii 39 ; 
Dion Cass. Frup. 33.) 

Jkihidcs the passages referred to, the reader may 
see Niebuhr, vol iiL pp. 1—36, for his view of the 
Inciniau Rogations ; and Goottling, Gesehichte der 
Mom. Stmtmerfassunff^ p, 354, and the note on 
the passage of Varro (de Me Mmi. i 2). The 
Lieinian liogations have been the subject of much 
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discussion. See the Clnssical Museum, No. V. 
on the Liciiiian Rogation De Modo Apri ; No.VL, 
Ueber die Stelle des Varro^ &c., De Me Must,, i. 2. 
§ 9 ; and No. VII., Remarks on Professor Long’s 
Paper on the Lieinian Law De Modo Agn^ by 
l^rofessor Puclita ; and on the passage in Appian’s 
Civil Wars^ i. 8, which rclat“s to the Lieinian 
Law bv Professor Long. 

LICPNIA DE CREANDIS TRnJ'MVIRJS 
EPULO'NIBUS (Liv.xxxiii. 42 ; Oredhi Ono~ 
imsticori). 

LPVIAE were various enactments proposed by 
the Tribune M. Liviiis Drusus, b.c, 91, for esta- 
bllsliing colonies in Italy and Sicily, distributing 
corn among the poor citizx'ns at a low rate, and 
admitting the foedemtae civitates to the Roman 
civitas. He is also said to have been the mover 
of a law for adulterating silver liy mixing with it 
an eighth part of brass. (Plin. H.N. xxxiii. 3.) 
Drusus was assassinated, and the Senate declared 
that all his Leges were passed contra auspicia, and 
were therefore not Leges. (Cic. Leg. ii. 6, 12, y»ro 
Domo^ 16 ; Liv. Ep. 71 ; Appian, Boll. Civ. i. 35; 
A scon, m (ic. Coiviel. p. 62.) 

LUTA'TIA DP VI. [Vis.] 

MAE^NIA LEX is only mentioned by Cicero 
(Brutus, 14), who says that Mb Curius compelled 
the Patros “ante auctorcs fieri in the case of the 
election of a plebeian consul, “ ■wliich,” adds Cicero, 
“ was a great thing to accomplish, as the Lex 
Maenia was not yet passed.” The Lex therefore 
required the Palres to give tlieir consc'nt at least 
to the election of a magistratiis, or in other words 
to colder or agree to confer the Irnperium on the 
piTson whom the comitia should elect, Livy (i. 
17) appears to refer to this law. It was probably 
projKised by the Tribune Macnius, b.c. 287. [Auc- 
TORrT.4L.S. I 

DE MAOTBTRTS AQUARXJM, (Haubold, 
Spangenberg, Afou. Jm/. p. 177.) 

MAJEBTA/TIS. [Majestas.] 

MAMPLIA DE COLO'NIIS. The subject 
of tins lex and its date are fully discussed by Ru- 
dorlf (Zeitschrift, vol ix.), who shows that the Lex 
Maniilia, Roscia, I^educaea, Alliena, Fab’m is the 
same as the “ Lex Agraria quam Gains Caesar 
tullt” (Dig. 47. tit. 21. s. 3), and that this Gains 
Caesar is the Emperor Caligula. 

MAMPLIA DEJUGURTHAE FAUTC/- 
RIBGS. (Sal. Jifg. c. 40 ; Orellii Onoinastieon.) 

MAMPLIA FPNIUM EEGUNDCPRUM, 
enacted in b. c. 239, or according to another sup- 
position, in B. c. 165, fixed at five or six feet the 
width of the boundary spaces which were not sub • 
ject to Usucapio. (Iludorff, ZeUschrift, vol. x. 
p. 342, &c.) 

MANPLIA, proposed by the tribune C. Mani- 
lius B.O, 66, was a privilegmm by which was con- 
ferred on l^ompoy the command in the war against 
Mithridatos, The lex was supported by Cicero 
when praetor. (De Lege Aianilias Plut. Fomp. 30 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxvi, 25.) 

The Legos Maiiilianae, mentioned by Cicero (De 
Or. i 58), were evidently not Leges Proper, but 
probably forms which it was prudent for parties to 
observe in buying and selling, 

MANPLIA DE LIBERTINO'RUM SGF- 
FRA^GIIS (Dion Casa, xxxvi. 25 ; Ascon. in Coro- 
net. pp. 64, 65), is apparently ’ the same as the 
Manila De Lib. Snff, 

MA'NLIA, also called LICFNIA, b.c. 196, 
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created tie trumviri epuloncs. (Liv. xxxiii. 42 ; 
Cic. f/e Or. iii. 19.) [Licinia.] 

MA^NLIA DE LIBERTINO'RUM STJF- 
FRA'G-IIS (b. c. 58 ; Ascon. in Mil p. 46.) 

MA^NLIA DE VICE'SIMA MANUMIS- 
SOllUM. [Manumissio.] 

MA'RCIA pro1)ably about tbe year b.c. 352 
adversus feneratorcs.” (Gains, iv. 23 ; Liv. vii. 
21 .) 

MA'RCIA DE LIGU'RIBUS. (Liv. xlii. 22.) 
MA'IICIA an agrarian law proposed by tho 
tribune L. Marcms f*hilippus, B.c. 104. (Cic. de 
0/:ii.2L) 

MA'RIA proposed by Marius when tnlmne 
B. c. 1 1 9, for narrowing tbe pontes at elections. 
(Cjc. de Leg. iii, 17 ; Pint. Mar. 4.) 

ME^MMIA or RE'MMIA. [Calumnia.] 
ME'NSIA. Tins lex enacted that if a woman 
who was a Roman citizen {cims Romana) married 
a pcregriims, the offspring was a peregrmns. If 
tlicrc was conniibium between tbe peregrinus and 
the woman, the cbildrcn, according to the principle 
of cominhium, were poregi’ini, as the legal effect of 
conmibiiim was that cliiUlren followed tho condition 
of their father (Jihen semper mpiunlur). 

If there were no connuljiuin, the children, ac- 
cording to another rule of law, by wbicli they fol- 
lowed tho condition of the mother, would liave 
been Roman citizens ; and it was the oliject of the 
lex to prevent this. (Gains, i. 78 ; Ulp. Amy. v. 8.) 
ME^SSIA. (Cic. ad Ait iv. 1.) 

METFLIA. (Liv. xxii. 25 ; Pint. Fahim^ 


c. 9.) 

MINU^CIA, B.c. 216, created tho triumviri 
mensarii. (Liv. xxiii. 21.) 

NERVAE AGRARIA (Dig. 47. tit. 21. s. 3. 
§ 1), the latest known instance of a Lex. 

OCT A' VI A. [Frumkntariae Leges.] 
OGU'LNIA, proposed by the tribiine.s n, c. 300, 
increased the number of Poiitifices to eight and 
that of the augurs to nine ; it also enacted that 
four of the Pontifices and five of the augurs sliould 
bo taken from the ])lebes. (Liv. x. 6 — 9.) 
O'PPIA. [SUMTTrARlAE LrGES.J 
O'RCIIIA. [SuMTlURlAE Lkoks.] 
OVI'NIA, of uncertain date, was a piebiacjtum 
which gave tho censors certain powers in rcsgii- 
lating the lists of the senators (or<7o scnatorlus): 
the main object seems to have been to exclude all 
imjuoper persons from the senate, and to prevent 
their admission, i£ in other I’cspects qualified. 
(Festus, s.t). Practeriti Smatores; Cic. de Leg. iii. 
12.) The Lex Ovinia of Gaius (iv. 109), if the 
reading is right, was a different lex. 

PA^PIA DE PEREGRFNIS. [JuNU de 
Pbregrinis.] 

PA'PIA POPPAEA. [JtTMAE.] 

A Lex Papia on tho manner of choosing the 
Vestal Virgins is mentioned hy GcIHus (i. 12) ; but 
the reading appears to he doubtful, and perhaps it 
ought to be called Lex Popilia. 

PAPFRIA, or JIJ'LIA PAPFRIA DE 
MULCTA^TJM AESTIMATJO'NE (me. 430) 
fixed a money value according to which fines wt^re 
paid, which formerly were paid in shfM‘p and cattle. 
(Liv. iv. 30 j Cic. de Rep. ii. 35.) Oidliiis (xi. 1) 
and Festus ($ v. PccukUm) make this valuation 
part of the Aternian law [Atbbnia Tariu?ia], 
but in this they appear to have been mistaken 
according to Niebuhr. (Hisi. of Rome^ ii, p. 31)0.) 
PAPIGII A, by which the as was made somuu- 
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cialis (Plin. H. N, xxxiii. 3), one of the vaiioua 
enactments which tampered with the cniimge. 

PAPFRIA, B.c. 332, proposed liy the Praetor 
Papirius, gave the Acerrani the civitus without the 
suffragium. It was properly a Privilcgium, but is 
useful as illustrating the history of the extension of 
the Civitas Romana. (Liv. viii. 17.) 

PAFI'RIA, of uncertain date, enacted that no 
aedcs should be declared consecratae 'without a 
Plehiscitiim {injmm Plcbis, Cic, p7’o IJom. 49). 

PAPFRIA PLAU'TIA, a Plebiscitum of the 
year b.c. 89, proposed by the tribunes C- Papirius 
Carbo and M.PIautius Silvaiius, in the consnlsliij> 
of Cu. Pompeius Strabo and L. Porcius Cato, is 
called by Cicero (;mo Arclim, 4) a lex of Silvanus 
and Carbo. (See Civitas ; Foederatae CiVt- 
TATES ; and Savigny, Follisschluss dor Tu/cL vm 
Jleiacha^ Zeitsclirift.^ ix.) 

PAPFRIA POK1TFLIA. [Poetrlia.] 

PAPFRIA DE SACRAMENTO ^ (Festus, 
s. 1 % ldaerameniiLm\ proposed by L. Papirius, I'ri- 
hnnus Plebis, probably enacted that in the ease of 
the Legis actio sacramenlo, the money should not 
1)0 actually deposited, Imt security should lie given 
for it. (Puebta, Just. ii. 3 61, note lOl .) 

PAPFRIA TABELLAlilA. [Tabellaiuab 
Leges.] 

PIFDIA, related to the murderers of tho Dic- 
tator Cai'sar, (Veil Pat. ii. (19.) 

PEDUCAEA, B. 0.113, a Pbbireitnm, seems 
to have been mendy a Privilcgium and not a ge- 
neral law agaimst Ineeutum. ((jic. de Nat, Dour. 
iii. 30 ; Ascon. in (Uc. Mil. p. 46.) 

PESULA'NIA provided that if an animal did 
any damage, the owikt should make it good or 
give up the animal. (Paul. S. U. I . tit, 1 5. h. L 3. ) 
There was a gcuieral prorision to this elVeci in tim 
Twelve Tables (Dirksen, Sic. p. 532, 

&c.), and it might he inferred from Paubn tliat 
this Lex extended the proM'Hinns of the old law 
to dogs, Tbe name of tlie lex may be uncertaiin 
See the note in ArndPa edition of Puulus. 

petfllia de pkcij^nia kegis an« 

Tiocur. (Liv. xxxviil 54.) 

PKTJiE‘'!A, a Lex muhr this titU;, de tletdma- 
tioue militum, in ease of mutiny, is mentimuni by 
Appian {dc Bell. Cw. ii. 47), aceordoig to tin* old 
editions. Rut the true reading mirarpUp vlgaf. 

I*ETJlO''Nf A, probably passed in the time of 
Augustus, and subsequmitly amended by various 
senatusconsulta, forbade a masUT to deluVr up hw 
slave to fight with wild heaKts, If, however, the 
master thought that his idave deservetl ouch a 
punishment, he might take 3iim before tlic autlio. 
rities (Judejo) who might condmnu liiin lu iighi if 
be appeared to deserve it (Dig. 48, tit 8. k 1L 
I 18. tit, 1. s. 42 ; (bdl. v. 14 ; Puchta, /usf, i. ^ 197, 
note iOl ; Havigny, ZelBelfti/t., ix, p. 37 1, on the 
inacription found on a wall of the ampbitlmatre of 
Pompeii) 

PlNA'RTA (GaiuB, iv. 15) ndated to tin* giving 
of a Judex within a limited time, (Men Ibichtii, 

ImU i § 53.) 

PINA'RIA. fANNAMJH Lisurh,] 
PLAlirrtElilA. ICintATon.l 

PLAETG'liiA DE PiiAETOMlE IJR- 
BA'NO, (Varro, deJAng. iM, vi, 5 s Ceiiiorimw, 

de m Niikdi, CAM.) 

: PLAtFTlA or PLOTIA DB Vi [Via] 
j VhAmAA or PLQ'TIA JGDICIAGIIA w 
1 mentioned by Awonlus (m (JwmL p* 79) m 
y ¥ 4 
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iiaviiig enacted that fifteen persons should he an 
luially elected by each tribe out of its own body 
to be placed in the Alimm Judiciim. 

PLAU^TIA or PLOTIA LE RE'BITV LE- 
PIDANO^RUM. (Sueton.a/fi5.5; Gellius,xiii.3.) 
PLAU'TIA PAPI'RIA. [Papiria Plau- 

TIA.] 

POETE'LTA, TB.c. 358, a Plebiscitum, was the 
lirst Lex against Ambitus* (Liv. vii. 15.) 

POETE'LIA PAPPRIA, b.c. 328, made an 
important cluiiigo in the liabilities of the Nexi. 
(Lir. viii, 28.) [Next.] 

POMPEIAE. There were various Leges so 

(Ailed. 

PoMPEiA, proposed by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, probably in his 
consulship R.c. 89, gave the Jus Latii or Latinitas 
(o all the towns of tlie Transpadani, and probably 
the Civitas to the Cispadani. (Savigny, Volkbschluss 
di'r T(ffd vou Ilaradeth^ ZeitsohriJ\ ix.) 

DK ambitu. [Ambitus.] 

DK ImPERIO CAEHARl PROROGANDO. 

(Veil, That. ii. 4G ; Appiaii, ILG. ii. 38.) 

juDiciARiA. [Judex.] 

30E JURE MAGLSTRATUUM (Sucton. 

Cues, 28 ; Dion Cass. xl. 50 ; Cic. ad Att. viii. 
3) forbade a person to be a candidate for public 
ofHecs (petfiio konoriun) who was not at Rome ; but 
(J. JuliuH Caesar wnis exceptt'd. This was doubt- 
J.NSS tlie old law, but it had a}>parcntly become ob- 
solete. 

j)K pAURiciDiis. [Cornelia re 

.«sieAKris.J 

TRiBUNiTiA (b.c. 70) restored the 

old Tribunitia Potestas which Sulla had nearly 
destroyed. (SU'don, Cues, o ; Veil. Pat. ii. 30 ; 
Cic. fie Leg. iii. .9, 11, in Verv. Act. i, 15 ; Liv. 
Epit. 97.) [Tribuni.] 

DE VI was a Privileguim, and only 

referred to tlie case of Milo. (Cic. Phil. ii. 9 ; 
Ascon. and Bcliol Bob, in Arguni, MiJon.) 
POPFLIA. fPiPiA.] 

PO'RCfAE BE CA'PITE CIVIUM or BE 
PIP )V OCATK enacted that a Roman citizen 
should not be scourged or put to death. (Liv, x. 9 j 
Cic. deRep. ii. 31, pro Rabir. 3, 4 ; Sail GafiL 51.) 

PCPRCIA BE PPOVPNCirS (about b.c. 
198). The passage in Livy (xxxii. 27. Sumtus 
{[uoB in cultum praetornm,” (fee.) is supposed to 
reffjr to aPorcia Lex, to which the Plebiscitum do 
''Jlieriuensibus refers ; and the words fjuoted by 
€ic<;n) ( Verr. ii, 4, 5. <|uw einafc mancipiunC’) 
arc taken, as it is coiij('ctured, from this Porcia 

JiGX. 

PIJBLT''CIA permitted betting at certain games 
which required strength, as running and leaping. 
(Big, IL tit. 5.) 

PUBLITAA BE SPONSO'RTBUS. [Inter- 

tJESHlO.] 

PUBLPLIA LEX was proposed by Publilius 
Volero, a tribunus plchis, and enacted B, c. 471. 
The tenms of the Eogatio were ut plebeh magis- 
tratua tributis comitiis fierent” (Liv, ii 56). The 
object of the Lex was to take these elections from 
the Comitia Ceuturiata, in which the patricians 
could detcniiine the result of the elections by the 
votes of tlieir clients. The Eogatio became a Lex 
after much opposition, the history of which is 
given in Livy. According to some authorities, the 
numlujr of tribunes was also increased from two to 
five (Liv. ii. 58) ; and this must therefore have 
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been provided by the Lex. In b. c. 457 (Liv. iii. 
30) ten tribunes, two from each class, were elected 
for the first time ; but it is not said under what 
legislative provision. Dionysius {Antiq. Rom. ix. 
43) gives a more complete account of this Lex. 
After Publilius failed in his first attempt to carry 
his Rogatio, he added a new chapter, which gave 
the election of the aediles (plebeian) to the Comitia 
Tributa, and enabled the Tribiita to deliberate and 
decide upon any matter which could he deliberated 
and decided upon in the Comitia Centnriata. From 
the time of the enactment of this Lex, sa 3 "s Dio- 
nysius (ix. 49) “up to my time, the election of 
tribunes and aediles was made without birds (au- 
gural ceremonies), and all the rest of the religious 
forms in the Comitia Tributa.” Dionysius sa.ys 
notliing here of the other matter which the addi- 
tional chapter contained (ix. 43). 

PUBLI^LIAE LEGES of the Dictator Q. 
Publilius Philo, which ho proposed and carried b. c. 
339 (Liv. viii. 12). The purport of these Leges 
is thus expressed by Livy: “tres leges securniis- 
slmas plcbei, ad versus iiobilitati tiilit: imam iit 
plebiscita omnos Quirites tenerent: alteram, ut 
legiim quae comitiis centuidatis ferreiitur, ante 
imtum suffragium Patros auctorcs fierent : tertiam 
lit alter uti{|uc cx plebe, qimm eo ventum sit iit 
ntruinqiie picbeium consiilem fieri liccret, censor 
creandur.” The provision of the first I(‘x seems to 
1)0 the same as that of the Lex Ilorteiisia, b. c. 
28G “ut pleliiscita iiniversum populum teneient” 
(Gains, 1 . 3). Some critics suppose that the iirst 
I Lex enacted that a Plebiscitum sliould be a L(>x 
without being confirmed by the Comitia Cmituriata, 
but that it would still require the confimiation of 
the Senate, or, as some suppose, of the Comitia 
Curiata. The Lex Hortensia, it is further sup- 
posed, did away wnth the confirmation of the 
Curiae, or, as some suppose, of the Senate. But 
the expression “ omnes Quirites ” of Livy clearly 
has some reference, and, according to correct in- 
terpretation, must be taken to have some reference, 
to tlie cHeiit of the effect of a Plebiscitum. Tlume 
is no difficulty in giving a consistent meaning to 
Livy’s words. The first Lex enacted that Pleliis- 
cita should bind <dl the (Quirites ; whicli in(‘ans 
nothing else than that a Plcliiscitum should have 
the clfect of a Lex passed at the Comitia Centu- 
riata. It is not here said whether the Comitia 
Tributa could h'giblate on all matters on which the 
Comitia Centnriata could [Pubulia Lex] ; and 
notliing is said a.s to the dispensing with any form 
for the confirming of a Li’ix passed at tlu'se Co- 
mitia. And that Livy did not supjmse that the 
fiust Lex contained any regulations as to matter 
of form, is made clear by what he says of the 
second Lex, which did regulate the form of le- 
gislation. This is the dear meaning of Livy’s 
words ; it may not be the true import of the first 
Lex ; but it is somewhat difficult to prove any 
thing about a matter beyond what the evidence 
shows. [Plebiscitum.] 

The simplest meaning of the second Lex, ac- 
cording to the words, is, that no Rogatio should be 
proposed at the Comitia Centuriata, until the 
Patros had approved of it, and had given it their 
auctoritas. If we knew who were meant by the 
Fatres, the meaning of the Lex would he tolerably 
dear. It i« now generally supposed that Livy 
moans the Comitia Curiata, and that their veto 
on the measures of the Comitia Centuriata was 
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taken away. If Patres means tko Senate-, tlien 
the purport of tlie Lex is this, that no mea- 
sure must he proposed at the Centiulata Comitia, 
without a SCtum first authorising it. (Comp. Liv. 
xiv. 21 .) 

The meaning of the third Lex is plain enough. 
Puchta shows or tries to show that the first Lex 
Piihhlia simply rendered unnecessary the con- 
firmation of a Plehiscitum by the Comitia Centu- 
liata ; and therefore there remained only the con- 
firmation of the Senate. Accordingly, the effect 
of the first Lex was to make the Comitia Trihuta 
cease to have merely the initiative in legislation ; 
henceforth, Plehiscita did not require the confirm- 
ation of a Lex Ccnturiata, but only tliat of the 
Senate ; and we maj’', proliahiy, from this time date 
the use of the expression : “ Lex sive id Plehiscitum 
est.” 

lie considers tlie second Lex to have simply 
declared tlie old ]>ractic(', that the Comitia CeaLu- 
riata should pass no liogtition without the aiithorit}’’ 
of a previous Scnatuscoiisultuni. The two Leg('s 
then had this relation to one another: the first 
Lex ]trovidcd, that a Lex passed at the Comitia 
Tnbiita, which before this time was confiim<‘d by 
a Seiiatnscoiisultum, and finally ratified Ity the 
(knnitia Ccnturiata, should not reiiuiie the latifi- 
cati m of the Comitia Ceiitiiiiata ; the second Lex 
clechired that the old practice as to the Comitia 
Ccnturiata should be maintained, that the Leges 
passed there should have the previous autliorisa- 
tiou (aiictoritas) of the Senate. 

f)n the subject of those Leges, see Zaebariae 
Stdhi,^ i. p. 2(), note ; Puclita, Inst. i. § 59 j and 
Niebuhr, vol.iii. p. 147, &c. Engl. 'IT. : and see 
Valeuiab Lecjes. 

PLI'PIA, mentioned by Cicero {ad Quint, ii. 
1 3, ad Fam. i. 4) seems to bare enacted thfit tho 
senate could not meet on Coimtialcs Dies. 

(^UN''N'iT A was a lex proposed by T. Quintius 
Criupiims, consul u.c. 9, and enacted by the Popiilus 
for tho presiTvation of the Ar|uaeductiiH. The Lex 
is jireservcd by JG*ontinus (de Aqmedud Homan.). 

RETJIA, properly LEX DK IMPE'KIO 
J’^ilPNClPIS. The nature of the Imperinm and 
the mode of conferring it have been explained 
under Imiuseium, Augustus, by virtue of uniting 
in his own person the Imperiuin, the Tribnnitia 
Potestas, tlie Censorian power, and tlie office of 
Pontifex, was in fact many magistrates in one ; 
and his title was Princeps. 'I’liese various powers 
were conferred on tho earliest Principes (em- 
perors) by various leges ; but finally the whole 
of this combined authority was conferred by a 
Lox Imperii or Lex de imperio. (Dion Cassius, 
liii. 13 ; his remarks on the power of Augustus, 
and the notes of Rcimarus.) By this Lex the Im- 
perial authority, as we may call it, was coiderred 
on the ITincops’ (cum ipse Impcn-ator per legem 
Impcrium accipiat, Oaius, i 5), and legislative 
power. By this Lex the Princeps was also made 
‘‘solutas Icgihus,” that is, many restrictive enact- 
ments were declared not to apply to him, either 
in his private or his magisterial capacity (Dion 
Cass. liii. 18, 28): for instance, Caligula was r(‘- 
leased by a SimatngconsuUura, which ivas pro- 
bably followed by a Lex as a matb^r of form, 
from the Lex Julia et ITipia, (Dion Cass. llx. ]5 ; 
compare IJlpiaii, Dig. 1. tit. 3. s. 31.) This Lex 
De Imperio was preceded by a SeiuitusconsiiUnm. 
(Tacit. UisL i. 47, iv. 3, 0 ,) A con&tderalde frag- 
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ment of the Lex Do Imperio Ves[)md.ini is still 
preserved at Koine. (Ilaubold, Spangeuberg, Mo- 
num. Lc(faL p 221.) It is sometinu'b mcumx'ily 
called a Senatusconsultnm, but on the fra' 4 iu(‘nt 
itself it is called a Lex. It is true that a St natUH- 
consultum preceded the Lex, and the enactment 
of the Lex was a mere form. I’liis Ia'x enifwwctr.'i 
Vespasian to make treaties, to originate Senatus- 
consulta, to propose persons to the people and the 
Senate to be elected to magistracies, to extend the 
Pomoerhim, to make constitutions or edicts whicfi 
should have the force of law, and to bo released 
from the same laws from which Aiigubtns, 'i’ibe- 
riiis, and Claudius were released ; and all that be 
had done before the enactment of this lex (ante 
legem rogatam) "was to have the same effect as if 
it had been done by the conmmnd of tlie pe(q)k‘. 

This Lex de Imperio Principle is several timi‘s 
named Le.x Kegia in the Corpus Juris (Inst. 1. 
tit. 2. s. G. ; Dig. 1. tit. 4. s. 1. ; Cod. 1. tit. 17. 
187). There is no evidence that tho IjCX de Ini- 
}jerio Principis was e\er called Imx Kegia under 
the early emperors. Under the later empmom 
there is nothing surprising in the name llegia, 
being adopted ns a connmm expre!>ion. V'lien 
tin* emperor wats called Dominus, a title which was 
givc'u even to 'JTajan, tin* L(*x de liapiTio miglit 
well be uilh'd ilegla. 'J’o deny the exisU'uee of 
a Tjex d<* Imjterio would show a vmy imj>erf<et 
knouledge of the lit.irwy andcoubtitiiliou <<1 Dome, 
and a want of critical jiuigineiit. (Puchta, hat. i, 
§ 88.) 

KETiIAE. [ Jos CiviLii I 

KKaiMIA. [CALtTMXlA.j 

KKPETUNDA'KILU. | Untorrevn u-h j 

KIIOTIIA. The Khodians had a maritime 
code which was inghiy esteemed. Hoim* of its 
provisions were adopted hy the itomans, and have 
thus boon incorporated into the maritime la,w of 
European filaL(‘,s. Sirabn (p. 852. {^rauh,) speaks 
of the wise laws of Pidiodes and tlu'ir adinirablo 
policy especially in miMil iiiuttefH ; and Cin*ro 
(pro hep. JManiL c, 18) to tlie paiue effei't Tim 
Iligest (LL tit 2 ) contains so mnrh of the Lex 
Khodionmi as relatiM to jactns or flic throwing 
overboard of goods in order to save the v<‘s.se! or 
romainder.of the cargo. This Lex fUiodiiOiiiu ({«• 
Jactn, is not a Le.x in t!>o pn^per st‘nKe of t!m term, 

KO'ECIA THEAlTiA^LLS, pmpimed hy the 
tribmm L. Koscius r)tho, mu. (>7, which gave tim 
Equites a special place at tin* public sfK*ctarles in 
fourt<‘CU rows or seats {in qmfmrdrciin (jmditam 
she. fmlmiims) next to tin* fdm*e of tlie simutors, 
which was in the orcln’atni. 'i’fiih Lex also a'Cigiied 
a certain place to spendthriftH (i/eroe/mw, fbc. 
Phil. ii. 18). The phram* sedere in qnuinta- 
dedm ordiniliufi,’” is equivalent to havniLr llte 
prupiT CiuiKiiH Equesfris which was reijuired hy 
the Tjex. There are mnuerous allusions to tlfr-i Lex 
(Dion, xxxvi. 25 j Veil. Pat. ii. 82 Liv. Fpit. tdj ; 
Cic. pro Mnremt^ 19), which is KometimcH siiaply 
called the Lex of fjtho (Juv, xlv, 821), or referred 
to hy his name. (I lor. Fpod. iv. Db) ThiA law 
eausiHl Homo pojmlar diKturhanee in the coiwitLIdp 
of Cicero, 11 .( 1 . 88 , which he chwlced by a ipeccli* 
(Cie. ad Att. ii. J j Pint. LVe.- r. 18.) 
TilKATU.^UH. j 

mPimiA.' riwjmmtw of Clallla Cliidpiim 
Claimed to be a Provinda, and beemao a piiri of 
Italia ab'/nt the year tofi. 43. Wlton tlili change 
took place, u was uewswry to provide for tlie 
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administration of justice, as tlie usual modes of 
provincial administration would cease with the de- 
termination of the provincial form of government. 
This was eifccted by a Lex, the name of which is 
unknown, but a large part of it, on a bronze tab- 
let, is preserved in the Museum at Parma. This 
Lex arranged the judiciary estab'ishment of the 
former provincia, and appointed ii. viri and IV. 
viri juri dicundo : a Praefcctus Mutinensis is also 
mentioned in the lex. In two passages of this i 
Lex (c. XX. 1. 29. 38) a Lex Rubria is mentioned, 
which, according to some, is an earlier lex by which 
Mutina was made a Praefectura ; and according to 
others, tlie Lex Ruhria is this very Lex dc Gallia 
Cisalpma. This subject is discussed by Savigny 
(ZeiiscJirift^ ix.) and by Piichta x. l/eber 

den Inlialt der Lex Ruhria de Gallia Cisalpina), 

This Lex has been published several times ; the 
latest edition is ‘‘ Tavola legislativa della Gallia 
Cisalpina ritrovata in Veleia et restituita alia sua 
vera lezione da D. Pietro de Lama, Parma 1820.’“' 
W e only possess the end of the nineteenth chapter 
of this Ijcx, 'which treats of the Novi Opens 
Nuuliatio ; the twentieth chapter on the Damnum 
Infoetuiu is complete : the twenty-first treats of 
Pocunla Certa Crcdita, but only of Execution ; 
the twenty-second treats in like manner of similar 
actions ; there is only the beginning of tlie twenty- 
third, which treats of the division of an hcroditas 
(fivel do familki eeireiscwida deividtmda ivdiciimi 
sibei darai reddeive^ &c. poidalamrinf^ &c.). The 
matter of this lex therefore, so far as we know it, 
pimely concerns procedure, as Piichta remarks. 

liUi^FLIAE (b. c. 181), were the regulations 
established by P. Rupiliiis, and ton legati, for the 
administration of the province of Sicily, after the 
close of tlie first servile war. They were made 
in pursuance of a consiiltiim of tlie senate. Cicero 
Qui Verr. ii. 18, 15, IG, 37) speaks of these re- 
guhitions as a Decrctiira of Rupilius {quod is de 
deeeni hujatoruni Henfentla Htafuit)^ wiiicli he says 
tbry call Lex Rupilia; but it was not a Lex 
jiroper. The powers given to tlio commissioners 
by the Lex Julia Municipalis were of a similar 
kind. There was ulso a Lex Rupilia de Cooptando 
Seuatu lieracleioUrum {hi lerr. ii. 50) j and 
J)e He Frumeutaria (In Larr. iii. 40). 

SACRA'TAE, meniicmed by Livy (ii. 54) and 
by Cicero (de OJK iii- 33). Leges were projierly 
so called ’which had for their olijeet to make a 
thing or person .weer, as in Livy (ii. 8, sacnmdo 
mm horns capUe ejm &c.), Tlie consecraLio 
was in fact the sanction by which a Lex was to bo 
eiiibrced. (Liv. iii. 55.) Ju the latter case it was 
the opinion of the jurisconsulti (Juris interpretes) 
that the Lex did not make sacrosancti ” the 
persons for whose protection it was designed, hut 
that it made *‘*sacer” (saemm smmi) any one 
who injured thorn ; and this interpretation is cer- 
tainly consistent with the terms of the ^ Lex. 
(Eestus, s. V. Smratm hfpssi) Compare Liv. ii. 
33 ; Dion Hal. Rom. Anlup vi. 80 ; and the pas- 
sage referred to in Oridlii (Jnommtimn^ 

A I^ex Sacrata Milifcaris is also mentioned by 
Livy (vii, 41) j hut the sanction of the Lex is not 
stated. 

SAIFNIA Du pATJUCioauM Nvmbeo Au- 
©BNDO, enacted in the fifth consulship of Au- 
gustus. (Tacit. Aw. xi. 25; Pilae 

ptioris Tab. 2 j see Cassia.] 

'$A^TURA. [LBX,p,G83,a.] 


SCANTFNIA, proposed by a tribune: the date 
and contents are not known, but its object %vas to 
suppress unnatural crimes. It existed in the time 
of Cicero. (Auson. Epig. 85 ; Juv. ii. 44 ; Cic. ad 
Fam. viii. 12, 14.) The Lex Julia de Adulteriis 
considered this offence as included in Stuprum 
and it was punishable with a fine ; but by the later 
Imperial constitutions the punishment was death. 
(Sueton. Dom. 8 ; Paulas, S. R. ii. tit. 20. s. 13.) 

SCRIBO'NIA. The date and whole import of 
this Lex are not known; hut it enacted that a 
right to servitutes should not he acquired by usu- 
capion (Dig. 41. tit. a S.4. §29), from which it 
appears that the law was once different as to cer- 
tain servitudes at least : and these appear to be 
the servitutes praedionim urhanorum. which, ac- 
cording to this Lex, could not be acquired by usu- 
capion. In the case of servitutes praedionim rusti- 
corum, and of personal servitudes, the impossibility 
of usucapion arose out of the nature of the thing. 
A ‘‘ libcj^s servitutium ” could be gained by usu- 
capion or rather disuse, for the Lex only applied 
to that usucapion which established a servitus 
(servituiem constituehat) and not to that so-called 
usucapion which took away the right (sustidil 
servitutem). It is perhaps doubtful if the passage 
of Cicero (pro Caecin. 26) should he alleged in 
proof of this usucapion formerly existing. 

ScRiBONiA ViARiA or De Viis Muniendis, 
proposed by C. Scribonius Curio, tr. pleb. b. c. 51. 
(Orellii Onomasficon.) 

SEMPRGNIAE LEGES, were leges proposed 
by Tiberius and C. Gracchus respectively, while 
they were tribimi plehis. 

AGRARiAof Tib. Gracchus was proposed by him 
during his tribunate n c. 133. The nature of this 
measure is explained by Appian. (Bell. Civ. i. 1 0, 
<kc.) It was an Agraria Lex, the object of which 
was the distribution of the Public Land among the 
poorer citizens. [Agrariae Leges.] Tib. Gracchus 
with the advice of P. Licinius Crassus, Pontifex 
Maximus, P. Mucius Scaevola, afterwards Ponti- 
fex Maximus, and Appiiis Claudius (Pint. Tih. 
Oraecims, 9), proposed that no person should hold 
more of the Ager Piiblicus than 500 jugera 
(comp. Ltcintae Leges), but that for every son 
ho might hold 250 more. The poor who wore to 
be provided with land out of what remained after 
the large possessions were reduced, were not to 
have the power of alienating their own lots ; and 
they were to pay tlie tenths. The law was enacted 
and the execution of it was intrusted to three per- 
son.s (tres viri), who were Tiberius himself, his 
brother Caius, and Appius Claudius. The execu- 
tion of the law was attended with great diiliciilty, 
because the public land which had been held for 
many generations by private persons, had been 
dealt -with like private property, had often changed 
hands by sale, and had been improved and built 
upon. It was first proposed to indemnify the 
Possessors for all improvements, but it appears that 
when they made apposition to the measure, this 
proposal was withdrawn. 

Other measures were designed by Tiberias, but 
his premature death stopped them. The execution 
of the Agraria Lex of Tiberius was impeded by a 
Senatusconanltum, which put an end to the com- 
, mission. The Lex was revived by Caius Grac- 
chus, trib. pL in b. c, 123. The senate ruined the 
■ cause of Gracchus by engaging the tribune M. 
I LivittS Dnisus to propose measures of a character 
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even more popular tlian those of Gracchus. I he 
legislation about the Roman Public Land req^uires 
a history in itself. 

De Capitb Civium, proposed by C Gracchus 

B. a 123, enacted that the caput or condition of 
a Roman citizen could not be alFected without a 
tiial and vote of the people. (Cic. pro Rabir. c. 4; 
and Cicero’s disingenuous exposition, In Cat. iv. 5). 
Plutarch (Q. Gracchus, 4) appears to allude to this 
Lex ; but if he does, he has mistaken its purport. 

Fromentaiiia. [Frumentariab Leges.] 

JuniciARiA proposed by C. Gracchus, had for its 
object to deprive the senate of the power which 
they derived from supplying the Judices in Judicia 
Puijlica from their body (Plut. C. Gracelms, 5). 
PluturclPs account of this Lex is probably incor- 
rect. Compare Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 22) ; and J u- 
iJEX, p. 049,11. 

1)e pRoviNCiTS Consul ARiBUS proposed by C. 
Orncchus, b. c. 123, enacted, that m every year, 
huforo the Comitia for electing the consuls, the 
senate should determine tiic two provinces which 
the consuls should have ; and the consuls were to 
si'ttle between themselves hy lot, or otherwise, 
which province each should have. (Sallust, Jug. 
c. 27, and the note of Cortius ; Cic. da Rrov.Cons. 

C. 2.) 

'Hierc may have been other measures proposed 
and carried by C. Gracchus ; hut it is not easy to 
diMtlnguish between all that was proposed and 
earned, and what was simply proposed. The 
Lives of Tiberius and C. Gracchus by Plutarch, 
translated with notes hy G. Long, give some in- 
formation on the legislation of the Gracchi, whicli 
should he compared with Appian. {lialL Civ. i. 
10, &c.) 

SEMPRO'NTA DE FE'NORE, B.c. 193, 
was a Plchiscitum proposed, hy a tribune M.Sem- 
pronius (Liv. xxxv. 7), which enacted that the law 
(jus) ahout money lent (peo^mia credita) should 
he the same for the Socii and Latini {Socii ac 
Nonim jMilnnm) as for Roman, citizens. The 
q1>j(;ct of the Lex was to prevent Romans from 
lending money in the luinie of the Socii who 'were 
not bound by the Fenebres Leges. Tho Imx 
could obviously only apply within the jurisdiction 
of Romo. 

SERVIGJA ^ AGRA'RIA, proposed by the 
triinme P. Serviliua iiullus in the consulHhip of 
Cicero, b. c, 03, was a very extensive Agraria Ro- 
gatio. It was successfully opposed by Cicero {In 
Ruihm ) ; but it was in substance carried by .Tuliiis 
CaesarB. c. 59 [Julia liEX Agearia], and h 
the Lex called by Cicero Lex Campana (ad Alt. ii. 
1 8), from the public land called Ager Campanus 
being assigmA under this Lex. 

SERVPLTA GLAU^CIA DE REPETUN- 
DIS. [Rkfetundae.] 

SERVPLIA JUDICTA'RIA, proposed by 
the consul Q. Servilius Caepio, B. o, 105. Sec 
the article Jubex, p. 649, b, and the various pas- 
sages in Cicero (BruL 43, 44, 63, 66), It is 
assumed by some writers that a Lex of tho tribune 
Servilius Glanda n^pealed the Servilia J udiciaria 
two years after its enactment (Cic. Brat* 62 j 
Orellii Ommasiicon.) 

SPLIA. (Gains, iv, 19.) The Legis Actio 
called Condictio was established by this Lex in 
the case when the demand was a detenniuate sunt 
of money (carta peemia)* 

SPLIA, a pkbiscitum proposed by P» and M. 
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Siilii tribuni plebis related to Publica Pondera. 
(Festus, Puhlica Fonderaj where the Lex is 
given; and the notes in the Dolphin edition.) 

SiLVA'Hr ET CARBO^NIS. [Papiria 

Plautia.] 

SULPFCIAE, proposed by the tribune P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, a supporter of Marius, b. a 88, 
enacted tho recal of the exiles, the distribution of 
the new citizens and the lihertiiii among the thirty- 
five tribes, that the command in the Mithridatic 
war should be taken from Sulla and given to 
Manus, and that a Senator should not contract 
debt to the amount of more than 2000 denarii. 
(Plut. Suit. 8.) The last enactment may have 
been intended to expel persons from the senate 
who should get in debt. All these Legos were 
repealed by Sulla. (App. Bell. Civ. i. 55, 59 ; 
Liv. Epit 71 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 18.) 

SULPPCIA SEMPRO^NIA, b. c. 304. No 
name is given to this Lex hy Livy (ix. 46), hut it 
was probably proposed by the consuls. It prevented 
the dedicatio of a tcmplimi or altar without the 
consent of the senate or a majority of the tribunes. 
(Compare Gams, ii. 5 — 7.) 

SUMTUATIIAE. [Sumtuariae Leges.] 

TABELLAGilAE. [Tabellariar Leges.] 

TARPEGA ATETINIA. [Aternia Tae- 
peia.] 

TEllENTPLIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Tcrcntilms, b.c. 462, but not carried, was a ro- 
gatio wlucli had for its object an amenclmcnt of the 
constitution, though in iurm it only attempted a 
limitation of the Imjicrium Consiilare. (Liv; iii. 9, 
30, 31 ; Dionys. R<m. Antiq. x. 1, &c.) This 
rogatio probably led to tho sulisequent legishitiou 
of the Decemviri. 

TESTAMLNTAGIIAE. Various leges, such 
as the Cornelia, Falcidia, Furia, and Vocoiiia, re- 
gulated testamentary disjioaiiioas. 

THO'RJA. This Agraria Lex i.s the subject 
of a very elaborate essay by Rudorif, l)a8 
Ackorgebctz dcs Bpurius Thorius, Zeitschrii't, 
vol. X.” 

Tins Imx was engi-avcd on tho back part of the 
same bronze tablet which contained the Bi'rvIHa 
Lex which applied to the Judicia de Repi’tundis. 
Tho tablet was broken at some unlaiown time, 
and the lower which was periiaps the larger part 
is now lost. Seven fragmemts of the ujiper part 
were preserved, which as the t«ibh‘t is wx’iiteu on 
both .sides, make fonrO'cn inhcriptions, which 
were piiblished hy Fuhius IJrsinus: tin* first five 
of the inscriptions, as they arc mmibered hy him, 
belong to the Lex Thoria, and the seven last to 
the Lex Servilia, The largivsL and most important 
of the fragments ar<‘ now in the Masco Borbonico. 
Their history is traced and their present condition 
described liy Rudorff with great minuteness. Two 
of the fragments were copied by SigonUm wlien 
they were in ilu5 Museum of Cardinal Bembo ; 
and the copy of the two fragmonte of the Lex 
Thoria, and also the copy of the two fragments of 
the Lex Servilia, are printed in the work of Sigo- 
nius, Do Jure FopuU Jimnmi 

decini, Bononlae, 1574. 

The title of this Lex does not appcftr from the 
mutilated inscriptipn, but Eudorf that th« 
Lex behmgfl to th© period heWbw tbenenfttlslilp of 
P. Cornelius Sebio Naska Mid L. Calpumius Pisa 
Bestia^ B. a 111, and that nf L. Jmii» Caew, 
a. 90^ within which rf 'twenty-two ymm 
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five Agrarian Lavs were enacted, Boria, Tlioria, 
]\[iiicia5 Apulcia, and Titia. It further appears 
from comparinpf two passages of Cicero {de Or. ii. 
70 j and Brutus^ 30), in which he speaks of the 
jjeje Thoria, with the fiagments of tins Lex whose 
title is lost, that the fragments are those of the 
Lex Thoria. Now tlie date of the Lex Thoria is 
tixcd ])y liiidorlf at the year of the city 043 or 
i{. c. Ill, which is conscfiuently the date of the 
Lex on the bronze tablet, thus identified with 
the Lex Tlioria. Proceeding on the assumption 
tliat the fragmentary Lex was the Plebiscilum, 
calh'd the Lex Thoria, Sigonius restored the be- 
ginning of it according to the usual form of Homan 
Plobiscita : Sp. Thorivs . . . F. IT. PI. Plcbem ivre 
rog. Plebesgue ivre scivit Tribvs . . . .Principivm 
Lit ]»ro tribv Q. Fabi\s. Q. F. prinivs scivit. 

The history of this inscription is curious. It 
was not cut on thorough hack of the bronze tablet 
till after tlie other side, wliicli is smooth, had been 
occupied by the Servilia Lex. The Servilia Lex 
is c('i1.ainly not of (‘arbor date than the year of the 
city {iffljor a. a DO’, and conBeipientiy tlie Thoria 
could not have boon cut on this tablet before tlie 
year It seems that the tablet %vas large 

enough for the Inix Sc'rvilia, for whicli it was in- 
tended, but much too small for the Agrarian Law: 

i‘onKo(jsu‘ntly, the cluiractors of the Agrarian side 
of Iho tablet are i(‘uiarkably small, the linos nar- 
row, the ahliroviatioiis numorous, and the chapters 
only Hep:intt(‘(l by two or throe points, wlmreas on 
the otlior aide tfio lett<>rfl arc uniform, large, and 
w<‘ll made, the linos wide, the words written at 
full length, and the chapters of the Lex separated 
by superHcriptious. Further, the lines (of the 
Agrarian Lex) arc ofhm so oldupie that they cross 
the straight lines on the opposite side, which are 
cut very de(‘p and conao(tiu‘ntly arc visible on the 
side on wliicli the Agrarian Lex is cut” (lludorlf) 

1110 suhjeet-mattor of this Lex cannot bo stated 
without oidf'ring into detail: the whole is oxaniined 
by lludorir with grc.at care. The main .subject of 
tin* Lex to which the first eighteen chapters or 
forty “throe linos refer, is the Public land in Italy 
as i;ir lis the riveu's Ituhico and Miicra. The second 
part of the Lex begins with the nineteonth chap- 
ter and tlu? forty-fourth line, and extends to the 
lifthdli chapter and the nmety-si.vth line; this 
part of the Lex ndiitf's to the Public and Private 
land in the IToviiice of Africa. The third and 
last part of the front the liftieth chapter and 
the niiiety-Bixth line to the end of the inscription, 
rriates to the Homan Public land in the territmy 
of Corinth. 

Eudorff concludes that the Lex applusd to other 
land also ; and for two reasons. First, the Homan 
Agrarian Laws of the seventh 004111117 of the city, 
related to all the provinces of the empire, of which 
we have an example in the case of the Lex Servilia 
of Hiillus. Secondly, the fragment of the Lex 
Thoria, which is preserved, is so broad compared 
with the height that we may conclude that the 
Complete tablet contained three times as much as 
it does now ; for mmiy all the hropsSo tablofcs on 
which Homan laws arc cut, arc of an ohiongform, 
with the height much greater than their width. 
Of the two-thirds of the tablet which it is con- 
cluded have been lost, not a trace hasyetheen 
discovered. 

The essay of Iludorlf contaiiiB a copy of the in- 
Bciiption, with tlie restoration of the passages that 
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aie defaced. Tlio value of this attempt can only 
be estimated by an investigation as complete as 
that of the author. 

TFTIA, similar in its provisions to the Lex 
Publicia. (Dig. 1 1. tit. 5. s. 3.) 

TPTIA DE TUTOTilBUS (see Julia Lex 
ET Titia, and Gains i. 11)5). 

TliEBO^NIA, a plebiscitum proposed 1jy L. 
Trehonius, b. c. 448, which enacted that if the teii 
trihimes were not chosen before the Comitia were 
dissolved, those who were elected should not fill 
up the number (eo-opfare\ but that the Comitia 
should he continued till the ten were elected. (Liv 
iii. GS, V. 10.) 

TREBO'NIA DE PHOVPNCIIS CONSTJ- 
LA'HIBUS. (Pint. Cut. Aim. 43; Liv. BplL 105 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 33.) 

TRIBIJNPTIA. [Tiubunus ] 

TU'LLTA DE A'MBITU. [Ambitus.] 
TUT.LIA DE LEGATIO'NE LFBEHA. 
[Legatus, p. G70, a.] 

VALE'IilAE LEGES. In b. a 508, the con- 
sul P. Valerius proposed and carried various h‘ges, 
the purpose of which was to rcli(‘ve liimsGf from 
the suspicion of aiming at kingly power, and to 
increase his popularity. The chief were a Lex 
winch gave an appeal (provocatio) to the populus 
against magistratiis, and one which declared to be 
accnrs(*<l, and devoted the man and his property, 
who should form a design to seize the kingly power 
(Inv. ii. 8). Owing to tlicse popular measures, 
the consul received the cognomen of Publicohi, liy 
whicli ho is generally known. This statement of 
the law on Provocatio by Livy is very liricf and 
unsatisfactory. Cicero (de Bep. ii. 31) states 
more distinctly that this Lex was the first that was 
passed at the Comitia Centuriata, and that the 
provisions were “ iic guis magistratus civom lioma- 
mim adversus provocationem necaret neve verlie- 
raivl,” The Lex, therefore, secured the right of 
appeal to all Homan cives ; and it is consistent 
with this, that some of the Homan cives, the patri- 
cians, as Niebuhr states, had already the provo- 
catio to their curiae. This right of provocatio only 
applied to Home and a mile round the city, for 
the Iinperium of the consuls beyond this boundary 
was unlimited (Liv. iii. 20, neque onira provocatio- 
nem esse longius ab urbe millc passimm). Con- 
formalily to tliis, the .Indicia qn.ae Imperio continen- 
tur comprised among other cases thos(^ where the 
Judicium was be^yond the limits of the mille jias- 
sus. Tlie substance of the two Legos is statinl by 
Dionysius Rom. v. 19, 70) with mon^ pre- 

cision and apparently in accordance with tlie terms 
of the Leges* The right of provocatio was in- 
tended to protect persons against tin*- summary 
jnrisdictioni of tho conHuls, by giving them an ap- 
peal to the BpfjLOS^ and until the TrkpBos decided 
on their case, no punishment could bo inilictcd. 
(c. 70.) In c. 19 it is said that Ihc appeal was 
also to the ; and this measure made Puhli- 
cola popular with the dpiAormot^ whom wo must 
take to be the Plcbs (comp. Dionys. ix. 39). Dio- 
nysitts generally uses to signify Phdis ; but 
he also uses irkpOus in the same sense (vii 05, 
viiL 70, 71, X. 40), 

VALE^iJAE ET IIOIIATIAE LEGES weie 
proposed by the consuls L. Valerius and M, Ho- 
ratius B. c, 449. (Liv. iii. 55.) One of these 
Leges which was passed at the Comitia Centuriata 
was **ttt quod tributim plohes jussisset populum 
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teneret,” the import of which is not easy to dis- 
tinguish from the later Publilia Lex (Liv. viii. 12), 
“lit plehiscita omnes Quirites tencrent.” [Px-e- 
BisciTUM ; Publilia Lex.] 

A second Lex was intended to secure the prin- 
ciple of the Lex Valeria De Provocatione ; “that if 
any person appointed (creasset) a magistratus with- 
out appeal, it was lawful to kill such person.’’ 
Creasset has here a technical meaning. (Liv. iii. 
55, iv. 13 ; Cic. de RcpAi. 31 ; “ne qui magistra- 
tus sine provocatione crearetiir.”) This Lex was 
enacted again B. c. 300 (Liv. x. 0) on the proposal 
of M. Valerius, consul ; and the sanction of the 
Lex was more carefully expressed (diligentius 
sanctain). This, says Livy, was the third time 
that this Lex was enacted since the expulsion of 
the kings ; “ tlie cause of its being enacted several 
times I tnke to be no other than this, that the 
power of a few was greater than the liberty of 
the plehs.” This is a plain and intelligible account 
of the matter, and may he safely accepted. The 
Groat Charter of England was ratified more than 
once. A Lex Diiilia (Liv. iii. 55) which imme- 
diately folio wed these V aleriae, again enacted, among 
other things, severe penalties against him “qui 
inagistratiim sine provocatione creasset.” The plehs 
thought they were never safe enough against the 
nobility, and they had good grounds to he suspi- 
cions. 

A third Lex of these consuls was to protect the 
p(‘rsons of the tribuni plebis, aediles, judiccs, de- 
cemviri. Any piwsori who violated their personality 
was sacer,“ devoted,” and his familia, liberi liberae- 
que, were to be sold. It is not known who arc 
meant by judices and decemviri in this passage. 
The context shows that they were persons of tiie ! 
plebeian class or in the plebeian interest. Niehulir’s 
conjecture that the judices may be the Ccntiinuiri 
is ingenious and probable. All conjectures about 
the decemviri are vague. 

VALK'RIA IKHL-VTTA. [Plebiscitum.] 
VA'RIA. [Majestas.I 
VATPNIA'RK PEOVI'NCIIS was the en- 
actmont by which Julius Caesar obtained the pro- 
vince of Gallia Ciaalpina with lllyricum for five 
years, to which the senate added Gallia 'fransal- 
pina. This Plehiscitum was proposed by the tri- 
bune P. Vatinius, b. c. 59. (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 3 ; 
Appian. Bell Cm li. 13 ; Sueton. (fues. 22 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 44.) A Treboiiia Lex 8ul)se(|ucntiy pro- 
longed Caesar’s Impcrium for five years, 
VATI'NIA. fREPETUNBAE,] 

VATPNIA I)E COLQ/NIS, under which the 
T^atinaColonia [Latinitas] of Novitm-Comum in 
Gallia Oisalpina was planted B. c. 50. (Sueton. 
Cac$. 23.) 

VATPNIA DE REJECTIO'NE JUailCUM 
(Cic. in V<din, c. 11 ; BekoLBoh, 321, 323.) 
LEGES DE VT. [Via.] 

VIAGilA. A Lex that was talked of (Cic. 
ad Mini. viii. (5) is only worth mention on account 
of the name. Such a Lex might be Do Viis 
Muniendis. 

Some modem writers speak of lieges Viariac, 
but there do not appear to bo any Leges properly 
so called. The provisions as to roads (viae) in 
many of the Agrarian laws were parts of such 
leges, and bad no special reierenco to roads. 
(Frontinus, or, as he is often called, Psoudo-FroE« 
tinus. Be Chinn iis Lihelims.) 

VICESIMA'RIA. [VicEsiAu,] 
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VI'LLIA ANNA'LTS. [Annalks, p, 684, K 
and the Essay of Wex on the Leges Annales 
of the Romans, translated in tlie Classical Hu- 

scum, No. X.] 

VISE'LLIA made a man liable to a criminal 
prosecution who, being a Latimis, assumed to ex- , 
ercise the rights of an Ingciiuus. (Cod. ix. tit. 21.) 

VOCO'NIA, was enacted on the proposal of 
Q. Vocoiiius Saxa, a Tnbunns Plebis. In t]u‘ 
“ De Senectute ” of Cicero, Cato the elder is in- 
troduced as saying that he spoke in favour of the 
Lex when be was sixty-five years of age, and in 
the consulship of Caepio and Pliilippus. (B. u, 
169.) Gellius also speaks of the oration in which 
Cato recommended this Lex. (Cic. pro Balho^ 8, 
Cato Major, 5 ; Gellius, vii 13, xvii. 6.) 

One provision of the Lex was that no person 
who should be included in the census, after t!m 
census of that year (post cos censures ; the Censors 
of that year were A. Postumiiis and Q. EulviuH), 
should make any female (plrgiuem neve nmltemn) 
his hercs. (Cic. tn Ver?'em,i. 4], 42.) Cicero does 
not state that the Lex fixed the census at any 
sum ; but it appears from Gains (ii. 274) that a 
woman could not be made heres by any person 
who was rated in the census at 100,000 asses or 
upwai*ds {centum miUia aeris), though she could 
take the hereditas per fidciconimissum, Dion Cas- 
sius (Ivi. 10) names the sum as 25,000 drachmae, 
which is 100,000 sestertii. The lex allowed im 
exceptions even in favour of an only daughter. 
(Augustin, dc Civit Dei, iii. 21.) The Lex only 
applied to testaments, and therefore a daughter 
or other female could inherit ah intestato to any 
amount. The Vestal Virgins could niahc women 
their hcredes in all cases, which was the only 
exception to the provisions of the Lex. (Cic. de 
Rep. iii. 10 ; Gell i. 12.) 

If the terras of the Lex are corr. ct!y roportml 
by Cicero, a person who was imt census might 
make a woman his lieres, whattiver was the anunmt 
of his property, and so Cicero und(‘rstamlH the Lex 
{in rerr. ii, 41). btill there is a rlifiiculty almut 
the meaning of eenstis. If it is taken to mean that 
a person whose property was almvo 100,000, and 
who was not included in the ccuMis, could dinposis 
of his property as he pleased by testament, tlie 
purpose of the Lex would he frustrated ; and 
further “ the not being included in the ccuhiis ” 
{tmjue cimus essei) seems ralluT vague, Btill, ac- 
cording to the terms of the L(‘X, any person who 
had ever been included in the cmisus, would !»* 
afiected by this legal ineajiacity. Sometimes It is 
assumed that the lust cmwus is meant. 4’he Edict 
extended the. nile of the Vocouia Lex to the ISo- 
norum Posaessio. (IHg* 37. tit. 1. s, 12.) 

Another provision of the Lex forbade a person, 
who was ctmsus, to gives more in amount in the 
fonn of a legitcy or a donatio inortiB causa, to any 
person than tlio lu-res or heredes shouM take. 
This provisum secured something to the hercs or 
bored es, hut still tlio provision was inCiffoctnal, ami 
the object of this lex was only accomplished by 
the Lex Falcidia, [Leuatum.] Gains (it 226), 
in quoting this provision of tlio Lox, does not 
mention the condition of being census,, but tbw is 
stated by Cicero {in Vem i. 43).' 

Borne writers suppose that tins Jjex also eon- 
tabled a provision by which a testator wm forbid- 
don to give a wmnan nmr® than half of his property 
by way of legacy ; and it appears from Cicero that 
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tlie Lex applied to legacies {de Tfiidieruni el 
hereditatihiis^ Cic. de Ilepul. in. lU). Eat tlus 
provision is not allowed by some of the best critics 
to have been a part ot the Lev. Quintilian 
{Declam. 204) states tliat by the Lex (Voconia) a 
woman could not take by testainent more than half 
of a person’s property ; but (Quintilian says nothing i 
of the provisions of this Lex, which incapacitated 
women altogether from taking under a will in 
certain cases, and in the passage referred to he 
is speaking of two women being made hemles of 
a property in equal shares. The dispute between 
the cognati and the two women tuiuied on the 
words of the L(‘X, ”ne liccat mulieri plusquam 
diinldiam partem bonoruin suorum relinqucre,” the 
cognati contending that the TjOx did not allow the ; 
whole property to he thus given to two women in 
equal slum's, though it was admitted tiiat if luilf of 
the property had been given to one woman, there 
would have been no ground for dispute. It is | 
quite consistent that the Lev niigiit have allowed a | 
Woman to take half of a luaids propi'rty in emdain j 
cases, and in others to takt' uoni', tliough the obji'ct | 
of the Lex, which was hi ]ireverit large proptTties 
from coming into w'omeu’s hands, would liuvi' hemi j 
blitter secured by other }>rovisions than those of j 
the Lex as they are known to us ; for it appears ^ 
from Quintilian, that a woman might take by will 
one half of as many propertii'S as tfierti were tes- ! 
kitors. It might Ik* conjectured that the clause of j 
the L(‘x which forbade a woman being made heres, i 
signifiml sole heres, and then the clause wbicli 
forbade her taking more than half would be fitly 
framed to prevent an evasion of the law by making 
a womau Imres ex deunce, for instance, hiui giving 
tbe rest to another person. And tiiis conji'cture 
derives some support from th<‘ provision of the Ijcx 
V oconia which prevented tiie giving nearly all the 
property in h»gacics to tho di'trlinciit f>f the heres ; 
which provision, however, it muHt be observed, 
docs not apply to women only (( laiuM, ii, 220'). 
The case of Fadia, mentioned by Cicoro {(k Dm. 
ii. 17), shows that there was a provision in the i 
L(‘x by which, in certain cas(*s at least, a vvoinan j 
iniglit take Homething ; and it also shows that the 
Lex prevented a man from making even his own 
daughter mle heres. 

Aecoi’tliug to < Jains and Pliny {P<aie<p 42), the 
provisions of the Voconia Lex were in force at the 
time when they were writing, though Ueliius (xx. 
1) spealcsof thorn as luting either obsolete or re- 
pealed, The provisions of the Lex Julia ot Papia 
Poppaea may have repealed some of the cluus<ts of 
the Voconia Lex. 

^ The subject of the Voconia Lex is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, oiying to the imperfect state- 
ments that remain of its contents and provisions, 
which were probably numorous, The chief modern 
authorities on the matter are referred to by Eein 
{Dm R'6m. Prwat Rmiil., p, M7, and in 
Orellii Ommmticm, The latest essay on it that 
tho writer has seen is *^I)ie Lex Voconia dtc.’’ 
by JDr. /, J, Bachofen, Basel, 1 S43 j but the essay 
does not settle all the difficulties* 

This list of Leges may not be quite complete, 
and the dates of some of thorn and the statement 
of their purport may not be perfectly accurate. 
Still it contains all the Leges that are of any im- 
portance for the midcrstanding of Koman History 
and^ Jurispnidence. Those which arc not specially 
noticed hero, arc referred to their proper heads, 


LTBELLUS. 

' particularly when there are many Leges relating 
to one subject, as Ambitus, Kepetundae, cS^c. 
Several of the Homan Leges were modilied by 
Scnatusconsulta. Tho Seiiatuscoiisulta, which are 
properly laws, are emimerated under Senatus- 

CO x\s ULT U M. [ G . L. ] 

LEXIAliCIII (Xnl/apxcn). [Ecclesia, p. 
441, a.] 

LEXIAUCIITCON {Xp^tapxucSy). [Bemus.I 

LEXIS [Dike.] 

LIBELLA, instruments. [Libra.] 

LlBELLx4, a small Roman silver coin, which 
IS mentioned by Varro {L. L. v. 36, p. (ib, Mul- 
ler) as having existed in the early age of tbe city, 
but which in his time, and apparently for a coii- 
siderable period before, was no longer coined. 
Tho name, however, was retained especially as a 
])rovcrbial e.xprossion for a very small value. (Plaut. 
Pseud, ii. 2. 34, CapL v. 1. 27 ; (he. Verr. ii. 2, 
;>;*o Rose. Com. 4.) It was eipial in value to the 
as (whence its name), and, in tlic system of 
silver money, it was the tenth part of the denarius. 
(Varr. 1. c. ; Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 3. s 13.) 4’lie 
words of VuiTo and Pliny clearly imply that tbe 
lilnlla was equal in v'alue to tlui old full-wc'iglit 
as; and it seems most proliable that tbe com 
ceased being struck at the time of the n'ductioii 
of the 0.9, on account of the inconveniently small 
size which it would Lave assumed. The ld)cU<t 
was sulidividcd into the somhe/la., its half, and the 
lerunrius, its quarti'r. Cici'i’o {ud Ail. vii. 12) uses 
these words to expri'ss fractions of an estate, witli 
reference to the (kmuriiis as tho unit, the (Ihclla 
signifying 1-lOth, and the Icnmcius l-40th of 
the wliolo (Bbckh, iMcirol. Utdemich. p. 4o3, 
&c.). ^ fP.S.] 

LTBELLUB, is tbe diminutive form of liber, and 
signifies properly a little book. A lihelhm was 
diKtinguished from other kinds of writin/:*s, byb-'ing 
written like our books by pages, wlu'reas other 
writings were written Irameerm charta. (Suet. 
Cars. BC}.) A lihellus, howiwer, did not necessarily 
consist of several pages. It was used by the Ho- 
mans as a technical terra in the following cases : — 

1. IJhilli aeeusahmtm or aceusatoni wf-re tluf 
written accusations which in some cases a plaintiif, 
after liaving received the permission to bring an 
action again.st a person, drew up, signed, ami sent 
to the judicial authorities, viz,, in the city to tho 
praetor, and iu a province to the proconsul. (Cod. 
0. tit. 2. s. a ; Dig. 43. tit. 5. s. 2. 17. 2f) ; 47. 
tit. 2. 8. 74 ; compare Actio.) The form in 
which a libellim aecusatorius was to be written, is 
described by IJIpian iu a case of adultery, (Dig.. 
4iL tit 2. s. 3.) The accuser had to sign the Jihf'l- 
In.% and if he could not vvrlte, be was oldiged to 
got somebody else to do it for bum If the Ubed- 
lus was not written in tbe proper legal form, it 
was invalid, but the plaiutiiF had still lira right to 
bring tho same action again in its legal form. 
(Juv.vi. 244, &c, ; Tacit rim iii. 44 ; Piim Iljdsi. 
vii. 27 ; compare Brisson. de Pomi. v. c. 137, Ac.) 

2, fmiosi were what we call libels or 
pasquinades, intended to injure tho cliaractor of 
parsons. A law of tho Twelve Tables intlicied 
very severe punishments on those who composed 
defamatory writings against any person. (Cic. de 
lie Pttb. iv. 10 ; Arnob. Iv. p. IBL) During tlm 
latter part of the republic this law appears to have 
been in abeyance, for Tacitus (Am. i. 72) says that 
previous to tho time of Augustus libels had never 
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been legally pnnislied (compare Cic. adFam. iii. Ip, 
and that Augustas provoked by the audacity udth 
which Cassius Severus brought into disrepute the 
most illustrious persons of the age, ordained, by a 
lex majestatis, that the authors of libolli famosi 
should be brought to trial. On this occasion Au- 
gustus, who was informed of the existence of 
several such works, had a search made at Rome by 
the aediles, and in other places by the local magis- 
trates, and ordered the libels to be burnt ; some of 
the authors were subjected to punishment. (Dion 
Cass. Ivi. 27.) A law quoted by Ulpian (Dig. 47. 
tit. 10. s. 5) ordained that the author of a libellus 
famosus should bo intestabilis, and during the later 
period of the empire we find that capital punish- 
ment was not only inflicted upon the author, but 
upon those persons in whose possession a libellus 
famosus was found, or who did not destroy it as 
soon as it came into their hands. (Cod. 9. tit. 36.) 
For further information on this subject see Rein, 
Das Ci'iminalreclit der Horner^ pp. 378, &c. 53 L 

3. Libellus memorialise a pocket or memorandum 
book. (Suet. Cues. 56.) The libellus, from which 
Cicero (ad AIL vL 1. § 5) communicates a memo- 
randum of Brutus, appears to have been a book of 
this kind. 

4. Libellus is used by the Roman jurists as 
equivalent to OraLo Principis. [Ouationes Prin- 

CIIUJM.] 

5. The word libellus was also applied to a 
variety of writings, which in most cases probably 
consisted of one page only : — 

a. To short letters addressed to a person for the 
purpose of cautioning him against some danger 
which threatened his life (Suetoii. Cues. 81, Calig. 

1 5) ; and to any short letters or reports addressed 
to the senate or private individuals. (Suet. Goes, 
56, August. 84 ; Cic. ad Fam.-KX. 11.) 

Ik To the bills called lihelli gladiatorii^ or mmie-' 
rarii, which persons who gave gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions distributed among the people. [Gladiatores, 
p.574,b.] 

c. To petitions to the emperors. (Suet. 53 ; 
Mart, viii 31. 3, 82. 1.) The emperors had their 
especial officers or secretaries who attended to all 
petitions (lihellis praefactnSe Dig. 20. tit. 5), and 
who read and answered them in the name of the 
emperor, (Suet. Doniit, 14.) Such a libellus is 
still extant. See Gruter, InseripL p. ncvir. 1 . 

d. To the bill of appeal called libellus appella- 
toriuse which a person who did not acquiesce in a 
judicial sentence, had to send in after the lapse of 
two or three days. (Dig. 40. tit. 1.) 

0 , To the bills stuck up in tbe most frequented 
parts of the city, in case of a debtor having ab- 
sconded. (Cic. pro Quint. 6, 15, 19 ; Rein, 
Frivatr. p. 499.) Such hills were also stuck upon 
the estates of such a debtor, and his friends who 
wished to pay for him sometimes jmlled down such 
bills. (Senec. de Bern/, iv. 32.) 

/. To bills in which persons announced to the 
public that they had found things which had been 
lost, and in which they invited the owner to claim 
bis property. (Flaut. Rud. v. 2. 7, &c. ; Dig. 47. 
tit. 2. s. 44.) The owner gave to the finder a re- 
ward (edperpd) and received his property back. 
Sometimes the owner also made known to the 
public by a libellus what he had lost, stated his 
name and residence, and promised to give a reward 
to the person who found his property, and brought 
it back to him. (Propert. iii. 2L 21, &c.) [D» S.] 
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LIBER (^i€Xiop) a book. The most common 
material on which books were written by tli,* 
Greeks and Romans, was the thin coats or rind 
(Idler, whence the Latin name for a book) of tlnj 
Egyptian papyrus. This plant was called by the 
Egyptians bgblos (IB^SXos), whence the Greeks de- 
rived their name for a book (^iSXiov). It formed 
an article of commerce long before the time of 
Herodotus (v. 58), and was extensively used in 
the western part of Europe, as is proved by the 
number of rolls of papyri found at Herculaneum, 
In the sixth century of the Christian aera the 
duty on imported papyrus was abolished by Theo- 
doric the Great, on which occasion Cassiodorus 
wote a letter (xi. 38), in which he congratulah's 
the world on the cessation of a tax so unfavourable 
to the progress of learning and of commerce. The 
papyrus- tree grows in swamps to the height of 
ten feet and more, and paper was prepared from 
the thin coats or pellicles which surround the plant 
in the following maimer according to Pliny (xiii. 
23) : — The different pieces were joined together by 
the turbid Nile water, as it has a kind of glutin- 
ous property. A layer of papyrus (schedu or 
philyra) was laid flat on a board, and a cross layer 
put over it ; and being thus prepared, the layers 
were pressed and afterwards dried in the sun. 
The sheets were then fastened or pasted together, 
the best being taken first and then the inferior 
sheets. There were never more than twenty in a 
scapus or roll. The papyri found in Egyptian 
tombs differ very much in length, but not muck in 
breadth, as the breadth was probably determimul 
by the usual length of the strips taken from tho 
plant. The length might be carried to almost any 
extent by fastening one sheet to another. I'he 
writing was in columns with a blank slip between 
them. [Egpptkm Anilquitm, vol, ii. ch. 7. Lond. 
1836.) The form and general appearance of tlu» 
papyri rolls will be understood from the following 
woodcut taken from paintings found at Pompeii* 
(Gell. Pomp, vol. ii- p* 187.) 



gu8tus,the second after Livia, the third, which was 
originally the best, was named Ilieratica, becatwo 
it was appropriated to the sacred books, Tlie 
finest paper was subsequently calhtd Claudia, from 
the emperor Claudius. The inferior kinds were 
called AmpUtImtrioa, Saitka, Limotim^ from the 
places in Egypt %vkerc it was made, and also 
Famdana, from one Pannlus, who had a celebrated 
manufactory at Rome. The kind called , 

was not fit for writing, and was 'mted by* 

merchants for packing their good% Irow wMA eir^ 
cnmstance it obtained Its name.' (#3tet 
24.) ■ ' 

Next to the papyrus parcliintot (mmkrmm) 
wa« the most oommon mateAal for writing tipon/ 
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It is said to Iiavo been invented by Eiimenes IT. 
king of Perganuis, in consequence of the prohibi- 
tion of the export of papyrus from Egypt, by 
Ptolemy Epipliaiies. (Plin. xiii. 21.) It is pro- 
bable, however, that Eiiincnes introduced only 
some improvement in the raamifacture of parch- 
ment, as Herodotus mentions writing on slcins as 
common in his time, and says that tliclonians had 
been accustomed to give the name of skins (BicfiOe- 
pal) to books (v. 58). Otlier maUu-ials are also 
mentioned as used for writing on, but books appear 
to liavo been almost invariably written either 
upon papyrus or parchment. 

Tile ancients wrote nsiially on only one side of 
the pap(‘r or parchment, whence Juvenal (i. 5) 
speaks of an extremely long tragedy as 

‘SSiimmi plena jam margine llbri 

Scriptus ei in tergo necdum hnitus Orestes.” 

Such works were called OpistogmpU (Plin. Ep* 
iii. 5), and are also said to bo written m aversa 
elmrld. (Mart viii. G2.) 

The back of the paptw, instead of being writtmi 
upon, was usually stained with saffron colour or 
the cedrus. (Lucian, rpls aTraiS. IG. vol. iii, p. 
J 18 ; crorena menihrana UihcUae^ Juv. vli. 23 ; Pers. 
iii. iO.) Wo learn from Ovid tluit the cedrus 
produced a jmliow colour. (0\id, Triaf, iii. 1. 13.) 

As paper and parclinumt were dear, it was fre- 
(pieutly the custom to tmisc or wash out writing of 
little importanc(', and to write upon tli<‘ paper or 
parchment again, which was tbim called Puliin- 
pmiuH {TaKifx^irrros) . T li is pract ice is mentiomul 
hyCicem {ad Earn. \ii. 18), who praises Ids friend 
Trebaiius for having heeii so econumical as to write 
upon a palimps(‘st, lait wonders wfiat those writ- 
ings could have heen which were considered of less 
importance than a letter, (Compare Catull. xxii. 
B 5 Martial, xiv. 7.) 

I'hc paper of parchment was joined togetlier so 
as to form one slicet ; and wlsen the work was 
IhiihluHl, it was rolled on a staff, wlumce it was 
culled a rohimini; and lu-uce we have tiie expres- 
sion evuht’ir libmnL {VAi'> wl AtLix. 10.) When 
an author divided a work into several hooks, it 
wasuisual to include only one hook in a volume or 
roll, sc» that tlierc wi*r{i generally the stune number 
of voliunt‘H ns of liooks. Thus Ovid {Tn.sL i. 1. 
117) calls bis fifhM'ii books of Mtitainorphoscs 
“luntsUac ter qniiiijue voluniina forniae.” (Com- 
pare Cic* Tim. iii. 3, ad Fum. xviL 17.) When 
a hook was long, it was sometimes divided into 
two volumes ; thus Pliny (A);, iii. 5) speaks of a 
work in three hooks ‘Mn sex volumina propter 
anqilitudinem divisi,” 

In the papyri rolls found at Ilercnlanenm, the 
stick on which the papyrus h rolled does not pro- 
ject from the papyrus, but is concealed by it. 
Usually, however, there were balls or bo.s8e8, 
ornamented or painted, called umhUki or mnma., 
which were fastened at each end of the stick and 
projected from the papynw, (Martial, iii. 2, v. 6*, 
15 ; Tibull. ill. 1. 14 ; Ovid. IHst I L 8.) The 
ends of the roll were carefully cut, polished with 
pnunice-stofto and coloured black ; they were called 
the gnmime /hmUs. (Ovid. L o.), 

To protect the roll from injury it was frequently 
pat in a parchment case, which Whs 'stained with a 
purple colour or with the yellow of the Lutum. 
Martial (x. 03) calls such f covering a purpurm 
, Something of the same kind is meant by 
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the Greek sittyhae ((riTTu^ag Cic. ad Alt. iy. 5) 
wdiich Plesychms explains by Sepparimi (rroKai, ^ 
The title of the book (Hii/lus index) was written 
on a small strip of iiapyrus or parchment witli a 
light red colour (cuccim or nduiim). Winkcdniann 
supposed that the title was on a kind of tida't 
suspended to the roll, as is seen in the painting 
at Herculanciim (see woodcut), but it was infwfc 
probably stuck on the papyrus itself. (Compare 
Tihiill. /.c.) We learn from Seneca {de Tmnq. 
An. 9) and Martial (xiv. 18G) that the portraits of 
the authors were often placed on the fust page of 
the work. 

As the demand for hooks increased towards the 
end of the Roman republic, and it became the 
fashion for the Roman nobles to have a library, 
the tmdc of hooksidlers naturally arose. They 
were called Lihnini (CIc. dc Leg. iii. 20X Bihlio- 
polac (Mart. iv. 7!, xiii. 3), arid by the Gr. ek 
writers imm^Koi or ^L€\LOKd7rrjAoL Their 

sliop w’as called tahenia lihruria (Cic. FJul. ii. fj). 
These simps were cliudly in the Argiletum (Mart, 
i. 4), and in the Vicus Sandalarius (Gcll xviii. 4). 
On the shop door, or the pillar, as the case might 
he, there was a list of the titkis of hooks on sale : 
alliLsion is made to this by Horace (Sai. i. 4. 71, 
AH. lyct.'ATl) and Martial (i. 118). The priee 
at which hooks W(‘rcsoId, semns to have been mode- 
rate. Atartiai says (J.c.) that a good cojiy of the 
first hook of his epigiams might he had* for five 
deiiariL In tlie time of Augustus, the Sosii appi ar 
to have hcim the gnat liooksellers at Honu'. (ILu*. 
Ep. i. 20. 2, Art. Fold. .315 ; s(‘e also Becker, 
vol, i. p. 1G3, &c.) Compare the articles Atiia- 
MKNTUM, BlBLiOTlIEOA, OaLAAI UH, CaPHA, StV- 
LUK. 

^ LIBER, LI BERTAS. Thellmnan writers di- 
vide all men into Liheri and Servi LServus] j and 
men were <'ither horn Liheri, in which case' they 
were called by the Romans Jngenui [Ingenui}, </r 
th(‘y hecanio Liheri after being Servi, in which 
case they were called LIbertini [LtBEinU'S]. 
Libertus is defued in the Institutes of Justinian 
(l.tit. I), to bo “the natural faculty to do that 
which a man pleases, except ho ho in any thing 
hindered by force or law.” Accordingly the Ro- 
mans considered Lihertas as the natural state or 
condition of men [Servu.sJ. A man might m'ther 
be horn a slave, or he might heconn^ a slave by loss 
of freedom. Jjihertas was the first essential of the 
three wliich di'terminod .status or condition; the 
other two were Civilas and Eamiluu Without 
Lihertas tlicre could be no status. (Jivitii-s implied 
Libertas ; hut Lihertas did not m^cemrily imply 
Civitan, for a man might he Liber without being 
Civis. ^ [C 1 YIH.J Familia implies both Libertas 
and Civitas, and he only who is Civis has Familia, 
[Kamilu.] Thus, Familia necessarily includes 
Oivitas, Imt Civitas do(‘S not luuicssarily inclmlc 
Familia in one seiiBe; for familia may ho changer!, 
while Uherta.s and civitas remain (cum et libertiu 
ct civitas rctinetur, familia tantnm mutatur mini- 
inam esse capitis diminutioncm constat: Dig, 4. 
tit. 5, s. 11). But Civitas so far noc(*H.sarny iniplitul 
Familia, that no Civis Romanus was permanently 
without Familia. [O. L.] 

LI'BERA FITOA. [ExfJiiUJM.] 
LIBERA/LIA. fDioNrBJA. p. 414, a.1 
LIBERABIS CAUSA. [ABsaaToAj 
LIBERALIS MANUS. [Manus.} 
LIBBRATjITAS. [Ambitus.] 



LIBERTUS. 

LIBERO'RUM JUS. [Lex J cjlia et Papia 
PoppaeaJ 

LIBERTUS (teA6i50epoy), a freedman. L 
Greek. It was not unfreqiient for a master at 
Athens to restore a slave to freedom. A private 
person, it appears, might liberate his slave without 
any particular formality ; sometimes the state 
would emancipate a slave, hut then the purchase 
money had to be restored to his master. (Plat. 
de Leg. xi. p. 914.) The state into which a slave 
thus entered was called aTreAevdepta, and he was 
said to be tcad'' ^avrSv. (Deraosth. pro FJiorm. 
p. 945.) It is not quite certain whether those per- 
sons who are termed ot ^(oopls oucovi/tgs (Deraosth. 
Philip, i. p. 50) were likewise frecdmen, as the 
grammarians assert, or whether they were persons 
yet in slavery, but living sepiuated from their mas- 
ters’ household ; but in Demosthenes (c. Iduerg. et 
Mnesih. p. 11 Cl) the expression evi- 

dently used as synonymous with “ he has been 
emancipated.” A slave when manumitted entered 
into the status of a geroiKos [Metoechs], and 
as such he had not only to pay the /xeroiitiov, but 
a triobolon in addition to it. This triobolon was 
probably the tax which slave-holders had to pay to 
the republic for cacli slave they kept, so that the 
trioholoii paid by frecdmen was intended to in- 
demnify the state, which would otherwise have 
lost by every manumission of a slave. (Bockh, 
Peon, of Athens^ p, 3iill, &c., 2d edit.) The 
connection of a freedman with his former master 
was however not broken off entirely on his manu- 
mission, for he had throughout his life to regard 
liirn as his patron ('irpocrrdrTjs)^ and to fulfil certain 
duties towards him. In what these duties con- 
sisted beyond the obligation of showing gratitude 
and respect towards his deliverer, and of taking 
him for his patron in all his allairs, is uncertain, 
though they seimi to have been fixed by the laws 
of Athens. (Meier and Schbrn. Aft. Proe. p. 473, 
&c. • Petit. Leg. Att, ii, C. p. 2C1 ; compare Plato, 
de Leg.xi. p. 915.) Whether the relation exist- 
ing between a person ami his freedman dc.scended 
to the children of the Iatt(T, is likewise unknown. 
That a masho*, in case his freedman died, had some 
claims to his propi'rty, is dear from Isaeus {de 
Nu'osirat hered, c. 9 ; Rhetor, ad AIe.x. i. 10 ; 
compare Bunsen, 7)o Jur, hered, Ath. p. 51), -The 
m‘glect of any of the duties winch a freedman had 
towards his former master, was pros<‘Cutod by the 
diro(rTa(rlov Ukt}. [Apostasiou Dike.] 

The Spartiins likewise restored their slaves some- 
times to freedom, but in what degree such freed- 
men partook of the civic franchise is lot known. 
That they could never receive the full Spartan 
franchise is expressly stated by Dion Chrysosto- 
mus {Oral xxxvi, p, 443, b), but Miillor (Dor. 
iii. 3. § 5) entertains the opinion that Spartan 
frecdmen, after passing through several stages, 
migfit in the end obtain the full franchise ; this 
opinion however is more than doubtful. Sparfrin 
frecdmen were frequently used in the armies and 
in the freot, and were, according to Myro («;>. 
Aiken. vL p. 271), designated by the names of 
d(p<irai^ iLmermrotj ipy/arypey^ SicrTrocriomvraiy 
and yeoSlap.ddas. [L. S.] 

2. Roman, Freemen (Uhen) were either In- 
gemii [Ingenoi}. or Libertini. Libortini were 
those persons who had been released"* from legal 
servitude ((jui co? Justa mreituie manummi sunt.^ 
Gains, i, 11), A manumitted slave was Liberfcus 
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(that is, liberatus) with reference to his masi^JT j ' 
with reference to tlie class to which he belonged' 
after manumission, he was Libertmus. According 
to Suetonius, libertinus was the son of a libertus 
in the time of the censor Appiiis Claudius, and 
for some time after {Claud, c. 24 ) ; but this is not 
the meaning of the word in the extant Roman 
writers. 

There were throe modes of Legitlma manuniis- 
sio, the vindicta, the census, and the testamentum : 
if the manumitted slave was above thiity years of 
age, if he was tlie Quiritarian property of his 
master, and if he was manumitted in proper form 
(Jegitbne.^ justa 'et legitlma 7numimissionf) he became 
a Civis Romaniis ; if any of these conditions were 
wanting, lie became a Latnms ; and in some cases 
only a Dediticius. [Manumjssio.] Tims there 
were, a.s Ulpiaii observes, three kinds of Liberti : 
Gives Romani, Latini Juniani, and Dediticii. 

The Status of a Civis Romanus and that of a 
Dediticiim, have been already descrilied. fCi vitas; 
Deditr’Ii.] As to the political condition of Libiu*- 
tiiii under the republic, who were Cues Romani, 
sec Manumissio. 

Originally slaves who were so manumitted ns 
not to become Gives Romani, were still slaves ; but 
the Praetor took them tmder his protection, ami 
maintained their freedom, though he could not 
make them Gives Komani. The Lex Jiiiiia gave 
them a certain status, which was expre.s.sed by the 
phrase lAitini Juniani; they W{*ro called Latini, 
says Gaius (i. 22, iii. 59), becauBC tlu*y were put 
on the same footing as the Latini Coloniarii, and 
Juniani because the Jiinia Lex gave them fircedmn, 
whereas before they were by strict law {ex Jnm 
QuirUimn) slave.s. Gaius (iii 5fi) says that the 
Lex Junia declared such rnaimmitted pmoiw to bo 
as free as if they had been Roman citis;<m» by 
birth {dees Xioiminl mgermi)^ who had gone out 
from Rome to join a Jjatin colony, and thereby 
had become Latini Coloniarii • this pa.s.sage, which 
is not free from difficulty, is remarked on by 
Savig ny {ZeiUcJmft., ix. p. 320)4 

A Latiiius could attain the Civitas in several 
ways. (OaiiLS, i. 28, &c. ; Ul]u LVag, tit, 3 ; La- 
TiNiTAfi.) As the patria potestms was a Jus pecu- 
liar to Roman citii!on.s,it followed that a Latimis hatl 
not the (Roman) patria potesta.s over his children. 
If, however, he had married either a Latina and had 
begotten a child, who would of course be a fAitimw, 

' or had married a Roman civis, and had begotten 
a child, which, by a smiatusconsultum of Hadrian, 
would be a Romanus Civis, bo might, )>y complying 
with the provisions of the Lex A<4ia Seiitia, in the 
former case obtain the civitas for himself, his wife, 
and child, and in botli cases acquire the patria 
potftstas over his child just as if the child had been 
born in justao iniptiae. (Gaius, i. 30. fid,) 

In considering tbe legal ccmditioii of Libertini, 
it is necessary to remember that even those who 
were Gives Romani were not Ingenui, and that 
their patroni had still certain rights with respect 
to them. The Latini Juniani were under some 
special incapacities ; for the Lex Jmiia which de- 
termined their status, neither gave them tho power 
of making a will, nor of taking property under a 
will, nor of being named Tutores in a will They 
could not theroforo take either as heredes or Icga- 
tarii, but tbojr could take by way of fidoi-com" 
missum. (Gains, i. 24.) The sons of libertini 
were ingenui, but they could not have gentile rights j 
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(Le,) says tliat the librarii copied both old and 
new books, while the antiquani copied only old 
hooks. Becker (G<iUu$, vol. i. p. 16*4), however, 
thinks that, when the cursive character came into 
general use, the name of antiquarii was ap])lied to 
the copyists who transcribed hooks in the old uncial 
character. The name of librarii W’as also given to 
those who bound books (Cic. ad Alt. iv. 4), and to 
those who had the care of libraries. 

2. Lihraiii a siudiis were slaves who were em- 
ployed hy their masters when studying to make 
extracts from hooks, &,c. (Orcll, 719; Suet. 
Claud, 28 ; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 21.) To this class 
the noiarii^ or short-hand writers, belonged, who 
could write down rapidly whatever their masters 
dictated to them. (Plin. Ep. iii. 5; Martial, xiv. 
208.) [Notaril] 

8. Librarii ah epistohs, whose principal diitj- 
■was to write letters from their master ’a dictation. ' 
(Orelli, 2437, 2997, &c.; Becker, CMlus, : 
vol. i. p. 180.) To this class belonged the slaves | 
called ad mamim, a manu, ox miimmeuses. [Ama- 
nuensis.] 

LIBRA''TOTi, is in general a person who ex- 
amines things by a libra ; but the name was, in 
particular, applied to two kinds of persona. 

1. Libmlor a(pim,, a person whose knowhalge 
was indispensable in the construction of acjuae- 
diicts, sewers, and other structures for the purpose 
of conveying a fluid from one place to another. He 
examined hy a hydrostatic balance {libra aquaria) 
the relative heights of the places from and to which 
the water wms to be conducted. Some persons at 
Rome made this occupation their business, and 
wore engaged under the curatoros aquarum, though 
architects were also e.xpected to he able to act as 
libratores. (Plin. x. 50; Frontin. deAquaed, 
105; compare Vitruv. viii. 6; Cod. 10. tit. 6G. 
s. 1.) _ 

_ 2. Lihratores in the armies were probably s<d- 
diers who attacked the enemy by hurling with 
tlieir own hands {libntndo) lances or spears against 
them. (Tacit. Ann. il 20, xiii. 39; in both these 
passages some MSS. have libritores.) Inpsius {ad 
Tacit. Ann, L c.) thinks that the libratores wore 
men who threw darts or stones against the enemy 
by means of machines, turmenta (comjiarc his J*o~ 
iioroet iv. 3). But this supposition can scarcely 
be supported by any good authority. During the 
time of the republic Hbratorcs are not mentioned 
in the Roman armies. ( L. S.] 

LDBRIPRNS. IMancipatio.] 

LIBURNA, LTBUaiNICA. [Navih,] 

RICH AS (Aixds). [pE.s.] 

X.BCIA, LlGIATOaUUM. [Tela.] 
LICTOR, a public otHcer, who attended on the 
chief Roman magistrates. The number which 
waited on the different magistrates is stated in the 
article Famcbs. 

The oflice of lictor is said to have been derived 
by Romulus from the Etruscans. (Liv. I 8.) The 
etymology of the name is doubtful j dcllius (xii. 
3) connects it with the verb because the 

lictors had to bind the bands and feet of criminals 
before they were punished. The Hetors' went be- 
fore the magistrates, one by one in a line ; he who 
went last or next to the magistrate was called 
proximus to whom the magist^te gave his 
commands (Liv. xxi'v. 44 j ,Sall 12} Cic, 
Tern V. 54, dc JOw. I S&i'Otelll, Ason. 3216), 
agd as this lictor was always the principal one, we 
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also find him called hetor (Cic. ad Quint, i. 

L §7), v.liich expression some modem writers 
have erroneously supposed to refer to the lictor who 
went first. 

The iictors had to inflict punishment on those 
who were condemned, especially in the case of 
Roman citizens (Liv. ii. 5, viii, 7); for foreigners 
and slaves were punished by the carnifex ; and 
they also probably had to assist in some cases in 
the execution of a decree or judgment in a civil 
suit. The lictors also commanded {anmad eerie runt) 
persons to pay proper respect to a magistrate 
passing by, which consisted in dismounting from 
horseback, uncovering the head, standing out of the 
way, «&c. (Liv. xxiv. 44 ; Sen. Ep. 64.) 

The lictors were originally chosen from the plehs 
(Liv. ii. 55), but afterwards appear to have been 
generally ficodmen, probably of the magistrate on 
whom they attended. (Cuinp. Tacit. Afm. xiii. 
27.) 

Lictors were properly only granted to tliose ma- 
gLtrates who had the laiperium. Consequently 
the tnbiinos of the plebs nevm’ bad lictors (Pint. 
Quaest. Jlom. 81 ), nor several of the otlier magis- 
trates. Sometimes, however, lictors w<‘re granted 
to persons as a mark of respect or for the sake of 
protection. Thus'*‘by a law of the Triumvirs every 
Vestal virgin was accomjianied by a lictor, when- 
ev<‘r she went out (Dion Cass?, xlvii, 19), and the 
honour of one or two lictors was usually granted 
to the wives and other female rn(‘mhers of the Im- 
perial family- - (Tacit. Aim. i. 14, xiii. 2.) 

There were also thirty lictors call(‘d Lidores 
Oariati^ whose duty it was to summon the curiae 
to the cornitia ciu-iata ; and when these meetings 
became little more than a form, their suilVages 
were I'cpreseiited by the thirty lictors, (Gell xv. 
27 ; Cic. Apr. ii. 12 ; Orelli; hmr. 2176, 2922, 
3240.) 

LIGO {ZiiccKka or pdic^KKa) was a hatchet 
formed either of one broad iron or of two curved 
iron prongs, which was used by the ancient hus- 
bandmen to clear the fields from weeds. (Ovid, ex 
Pont. i. 8. 59 ; Mart. iv. 64 ; Stat. Tlfck iii. 569 ; 
CoUim. X. 8.9.) The ligo seems also to have been 
used in digging the soil and breaking the clods. 
(Ilur. Carm, iii. 0, 38, Mpkt i. 14. 27 ; Ovid, 
Anwr. iii, 10, 31 ; compare Dickson, On tlm JIus- 
bmidry of the Ancients., i. p. 415.) f L. S.] 

LINGULA, a Roman measure of fluid capacity, 
containing one-foartli of the Cyatiius. (Columella, 
IL M. xii. 21 ; Plin. //. N. xx. 5. s. 1 B.) 

It signifies « spoonful., like cochlear; only the 
liffula was larger than the cochlear. I’lie spoon 
which was called Ugula, or lingula (dim. of /««- 
gm) from its shape, was used for various purposes, 
especially to clean out small and narrow vessels, 
and to eat jellies and such things, (Cato, IL It 
84 ; Cokm. ix. 5 ; PHn. II. N. xxi. 14* s. 49 ; 
Martial, vifi. 33. 23. 71. 9, xiv. 120 ; Becker, 
Ocdlusy ii. p. 1 56.) The word is also used for the 
leather tongue of a shoe (Pollux, ii. 109, vH. 60; 
Festus [P.S.] 

LIMA, a file, was made of iron or steel, for the 
purpose of polishing metal or stone, and appears to 
nave been of the same form as the instruments 
used for similar purposes in modern times, (Plin. 
//.TV. xxxvii, 8. s, 32, ix, 35. s. 54, xxviii. 9. s. 41 ; 
Plant Mmaeok I L 9.) [L. S.] ^ 

LIMBUS {Ttapvip^i), the border of a tunic 
(Oorippus, d& laud, Jhmt il 117) or a scarf. (Virg, 
z z 2 
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Ami, iv. 137 ; Serv. in he,) This ornament, when 
displayed upon the tunic, was of a similar kind 
with the Cyclas and Instita (Servius tn V % rg . 
Aen, ii. 610), hut much less expensive, more com- 
mon and more simple. It was generally woven in 
the same piece with the entire garment of which it 
formed a part, and it had sometimes the appear- 
ance of a scarlet or purple band upon a white 
ground ; in other instances it lesembled foliage 
(Virg. Aen, i. 649; 0\id, Afei vi. 127), or the 
scrolfs and meanders introduced in ai’chitectm-e. 
xl very elegant effect was produced hy bands of 
gold thread interwoven in cloth of Tyrian purple 
(Ovid, Met v. 51), and called Av^poL or leria. 
( Festus, s. V. ; Briinclc, Amt I 483.) Demetrius 
Ihiliorcetes was arrayed in this manner (xpva-o-, 
irapixpoLs aAovp'y7<n^ Pint. Demet 41). Virgil 
(Aon. V. 251) mentions a scarf enriched with gold, 
the border of which was in the form of a double 
mejuider. In illastraiion of this account examples 
of both the single and the double meander are in- 
troduced at the top of the annexed woodcut. The 
other eight specimens of limbi are selected to show 
sonic of the piincipal varieties of this ornament, 
which present tiiemselves on Etruscan vases and 
Ollier works of ancient art. 



The use of the limbus was almost confined to 
the female sex among the Greeks and Homans ; 
hut in other nations it was admitted into the dress 
of men likewise. 

An ornamental hand, when used by itself as a 
fillet to surround the temples or the waist, was also 
called limbus. (Stat. 7%eb. vi. 367, AeUll. ii. 176 ; 

de Cons. Maim Theod. 118.) Probably the 
Hmhohrii mentioned by Plautus iii. 5. 45), 

wore persons employed in making bands of tliis 
description, [J. T,] 

LIMEN. [Jantja.] 

LTNTEA'MBN, LPNTEUM. [Pallutm.] 
LlTHOfciTRO^TA. [Domus ; Pictura, U 

■^“lITIS contest A'TIO. “ Coiitestari ” is 

when each party to a suit (uberque reus) says, 
‘‘Testes estote.” Two or more parties to a suit 
(mlmrscmi) are said contestari litem, because when 
the Judicium is arranged (ordiimbo judidd) each, 
party is accustomed to say, “ Testes ostoto.’^ 
(Festus, s. r. Coukstaru) The Litis Contestatio 
was therefore so called because persons were called 
on by the parties to the suit to “ boar witness*” 
to be witnesses.” It is not hero said what they 
Were to be witnesses of, but it may be iitferrcd 
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j from the use of the words contestatio and testatio 
■ in a similar sense in other passages (Dig. 28. tit. ] . 
s. 20 ; UIp. Fmg, xx. s. fi) that this contestatio was 
the formal termination of certain acts of which the 
persons called to be witnesses were at some future 
time to bear record. Accordingly the Contestatio, 
spoken of in the passage of Festus, must refer to 
the words ordmato judicio, that is, to the whole 
business that has taken place In Jure and which is 
now completed. This interpretation seems to be 
confirmed by the following considerations. 

When the Legis Actiones were in force, the 
procedure consisted of a series of oral acts and 
pleadings. The whole procedure, as was the case 
after the introduction of the Formulae, was divided 
into two parts, that before the Magistratus or In 
Jure, and that before the Judex or In Judicio. 
That before the Magistratus consisted of acts and 
words by the parties, and hy the Magistratus, the 
result of which was the determination of the form 
and manner of the future proceedings In Judicio. 
When the paities appeared before the Judex, it 
would be necessary for him to be fully informed of 
all the proceedings In Jure ; this was effected in 
later times hy the Formula, a written instrument 
under the authority of the Praetor, which contaiiu'd 
the result of all the transactions In Jure in the 
form of instructions for the Judex. Hut there is 
no evidence of any such written instructions having 
been used in the time of the Lcgis Actiones ; 
and this must therefore have been ellbctcd in some 
other way. The Litis Contestatio then may be 
thus explained : the whole proceedings In Jure 
took place before witnesses, and the Contestatio 
was the conclusion of these proceedings ; and it 
was the act by which the litigant parties called on 
the witnesses to bear record before the Judex of 
what had taken place In Jure. 

This, which seems a probable explanation of the 
original meaning of Litis Contestatio, may be com- 
pared to some extent with the apparently original 
sense of Recorder and Recording in English law. 
(Pemiy Cydopaedm,, art. Itecorder.) 

When the Formula was introduced, the Litis 
Contestatio would be unnecessary, and there ap- 
pears no trace of it in its original sense in the clas- 
sical jurists. Still the expressions Litis Contestatio 
and Lis Contestata frequently occur in the Digest, 
but only in the sense of the completion of the 
proceedings In Jure, and this is the meaning of 
the phrases, Ante litem contestatam, Post litem 
contestatam. (Gains, iii. 180, iv. 114.) The ex- 
pression Lis Contestata in a passive sense is used 
by Cicero (pro Rose, Com, c. 11, 12, pro Flaeeo, 
c. 1 1, and in the Lex Rubria of Gallia Cisalpina, 
col. i. 1. 48, “ quos inter id judicium accipietur leisve 
contestabitur As the Litis Contestatio was ori- 
ginally and properly the termination of the pro- 
ceedings In Jure, it is easily conceivable that after 
this form had fallen into disuse, the name should 
Still be retained to express the conclusion of such 
proceedings. When the phrase Litem Contestari 
occurs in the classical jurists, it can moan nothing 
more than the proceedings hy which the parties 
terminate the procedure In Jure and so prepare the 
matter in dispute for the investigation of the Judex. 

It appears from the passage in Festus that the 
phrase Contestari litem was used, because the 
words Testes estate ” were uttered by the parties 
after the Judicium Ordinatum, It was therefore 
the uttering qf the words ‘‘ Testes estote ” which 
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gave rise to the phrase Litis Contestatio ; hut this 
does not mform us what the Litis Contestatio 
properly was. Still as the name of a thing is de- 
rived from that which constitutes its essence, it 
may he that the name here expresses the thing, that 
is, that the Litis Contestatio was so called, for the 
reason which Festus gives, and that it also consisted 
in the litigant parties calling on the witnesses to 
hear record. But as it is usual for the whole of 
a thing to take its name from some special part, so 
it may he that the Litis Contestatio, m the time of 
the Legis Actiones, was equivalent to the whole 
proceedings in Jure, and that the whole was so 
called from that pimt which completed it. 

The time when the proper Litis Contestatio fell 
into disuse cannot he determined, though it would 
seem that this must have taken place with the 
passing of the Achutia Lex and the two Legos 
Juliae which did away with the Legis Actiones, 
except in certain cases. It is also uncertain if the 
proper Litis Contestatio still existed in those Legis 
Actiones, which were not interfered with by the 
Leges above mentioned ; and if so, whether it ex- 
isted in the old form or in a modified shape. 

This view of the matter is by Keller, in his 
treatise ‘‘ Ueher Litis Contestation iind Urtheil 
nacli Classischen Ronnsclien Recht,” Zurich, 1827. 
Other opinions are noticed in his work. The 
author labours particularly to show that the ex- 
pression Litis Contestatio always refers to the pro- 
ceedings In Jure and never to those In Judicio. 

Savigny {Sptem^ &c. vi. §256 — 279) has also 
fully examined the Litis Contestatio. He shows 
that in the Extraordinaria Jiidicia [Judicium] 
which existed at the same time with the process of 
the formula, and in which theie was neither Judex 
nor formula, and in whicli the whole legal dispute 
ivas conducted before a magistrates, the Litis Con- 
tostatio means the time when the parties had fully 
declared their several claims and answers to sucli 
claims before the magistrates. This was substan- 
tially the same as the Litis Contestatio, and the 
dilforence lay simply in the external form. (Comp. 
Cod. 3. tit. 9. 8. 1, Rescript of Severus and Anto- 
ninus.) At a later period, when all actions had 
become changed into extraordinaria judicia, that 
which was before the exception now became the 
rule, and Lis Contostata in the system of Jus- 
tinian consisted in the statements made by the 
parties to a suit before the magistrate respecting 
the claim or demand, and the answer or defence to 
it. When this was done, the cause was ready for 
hearing. [G. L.J 

LITRA (\lrpa), a word which was used by 
the Greeks of Sicily in their system of weights 
and money, and which occurs as early as in the 
fragments of Simonides and Epichamms, is evi- 
dently another form of the Italian word as 
we are told by Festus (s,v*Lws^ Air pa enim 
libra est ”). It was the unit of an uncial system 
similar to that used in the Roman and Italian 
weights and money [As j Libra], its twelfth part 
being called Sy/cla (tlie Roman mcia), and six, 
five, four, three, and two of these twelfth parts 
being denominated respectively rip^lXirpov^ 'jr€*/Td 7 - 
awv, rerpay, rpms, and l^as. As a coin, the Afrpa 
was equal in value to the Aeginetan obol ; and hence 
the origin of the word may be explained, by sup- 
posing that the Greeks of Sicily, having brought 
with them the Aeginetan obol, afterwards assimi- 
lated their system of coinage to that used by their 
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Italian nt'ighbours, making their obol to answer to 
the lihra^ under the name of \lrpa. In the same 
way a Corinthian stater of ten ohols was called in 
! Syracuse a BeiceiXirpop^ or piece of ten litras. 
(Aristot. ap, PoUuoc, iv. 24, 173, ix. 6, 80 ; Miiller, 
Dor.ili. 10. § 12.) See Nummus and Pondera. 

The coiyla^ used for measuring oil, which is 
mentioned by Galen [Cotyla], is also called liy 
him xirpa. Here the word is only a Greek form 
of libra, [See Libra, sub Jin.'] [P. S.} 

LPTUUS- Muller {Pie Etrnsker, iv. 1. 5) 
supposes this to be an Etruscan word signifying 
crooked. In the Latin writers it is used to denote 
1. The crooked staff homo by the augurs, with 
which they divided the expanse of heaven when 
viewed with reference to divination {temp)hm)^ 
into regions (regtoncs) ; the number of these ac- 
cording to the Etruscan discipline, being sixteen, 
according to the Roman practice, four. (Muller, iii. 
6. 1 ; Cic. de Piv. ii. 18.) Cicero (de Piv. i. 7) de- 
scribes the lituus as “ incurvum et levitcr a sumiiio 
inflexum bacillum ; ” and Livy (i. 18) as “bacu- 
lum sine nodo aduncum.” It is very frequently ex- 
hibited upon works of art. 1’iic fimiro in* tlio 
middle of the following illustrations is from a most 
ancient specimen of Etruscan sculpture in the pos- 
session of Inghirami (Mo7iumenU Elruscki, tom. 
vi. tav. P. 5. 1 ), representing an augur ; the two 
others are Roman denarii. 



2. A sort of trumpet slightly curved at the ex- 
tremity. (Festus, s. Gcll V. 8.) It differed both 
from tho^«/w and the cornu (Hor. Carm, ii. 1. 17 ; 
Lucan, i. 237), the former being straight while the 
latter was bent round into a spiral shape. Lydus (da 
AJema. iv. 50) calls the lituus the sacerdotal trumpet 
(kparm^v (rdXmyya)., and says that it was em- 
ployed by Romulus when he proclaimed the title 
of ins city. Aero (ad Ilorat. Carm. i 1 . 23) as- 
serts that it was peculiar to cavalry, while the 
tuba belonged to infantry. Its tones are usually 
characterised as harsh and shrill {stridor HimiWy 
Lucan, i. 237 ; sonitus aetdos, Ennius, apud Fast, 
s. V. j Stat. 27^5. vi. 228, See.). ^ See Muller, Pie 
Etrmkery iv. 1. 5, Tlie following representation 
is from Fabretti. [W. R.J 
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LIXAE. [Calones.] 

LOCA^TI ET CONDUCTI ACTIO. [Lo- 

CATIO.] 

LOCA/TIO, CONDU/CTIO, is one of those 
contracts which are made ineiely by consent, with- 
out the observation of any peculiar form. Tlie con- 
tract might be cither a loeatio conductio rerum, or 
a loeatio conductio operarum. In the loeatio con- 
ductio renim, he who promises the use of the thing, 
is locator, he who promises to give a sum of money 
for the use is conductor : if the thing is a dwelling- 
lioiise, tlie conductor is called inf|uilinus ; if it is 
cultivable land, he is called colonus. The loeatio 
conductio operarum consists either in giving certain 
services for a lixed price, or giving that which is 
the result of labour, as an article of furniture, or a 
house. lie for whom the service is done, or the 
thing is made, is called locator : he who under- 
takes to produce the thing is conductor or redemp- 
tor. (llor. Cam. iii. 1.) 

The determination of a fixed price or sum of 
money (merm^ pen sio) is an essential part of the 
contract. When lands were let, the lucrces might 
consist in a part of the produce. (Dig. 4. tit. 65. 
a 21.) When the parties have agreed about the 
object and the price, the contract is completed ; and 
the parties have seveially the actiones locati et coii- 
ducti for enforcing the ohligatio. (Big. 19 , tit. 2.) 

Tliis being the nature of the contract of loeatio 
cfc conductio, it was a matter of doubt soraetinios 
whether a contract was loeatio et conductio or 
something else : wlicn a man made a pair of shoes 
or suit of clothes for another, it wns doubted whether 
the contract was emtio et venditio, or loeatio et con- 
ductio. The better opinion, and that which is con- 
formable to the nature of the thing, was that if a man 
fiiniished the materials to the tailor or shoemaker, 
it was a contract of loeatio et conductio : if the tailor 
or shocmjiker furnished the materials, it was a con- 
tract of emtio ct venditio. (Gains, iii. U2, &c. ; 
Inst. 3. tit. 24. s. 3, 4.) A doubt also arose as to 
the nature of the contract when a thing Was given 
to a man to bo used, and he gave the lender another 
thing to be used. Sometimes it was douljted 
whetlier the contract was lAJcatio et Conductio 
or Emtio ct Venditio; as in the case where a 
thing was let (locata) for ever, as was done with 
lands belonging to municipia, which wore let on 
the condition that so long as the rent (vectigal) 
was paid, neither the conductor nor his hcres 
could he turned out of the land; but the better 
opinion was in favour of this being a contract of 
Loeatio et Conductio, [Emphyteusis*] [0, L,] 

LOCHUS 1* Spartan [sec p. 433]- 

2. Athenian [p, 486.]. 3, Macedonian [p. 488 J. 
LO^CULUS. [Funus, p. 559, b.] 

LOCUPLbFTES or ASSFDUI, was the 
name of the Eoman citijsens who were included in 
the five classes of the Servian constitution, and 
was opposed to the ProUiariL The tenn assi- 
diii seems to have been the older appellation ; but 
tbe etymology of both words is very uncertain. 
(Cic, Jbp' % ^ J 

Fcstiis, s. m. J si'idutis, LocupMes ; Becker, Mm, 
Jiterik vol. ii. pt. i. pp, 211, 212.) 

LOBIX, dim. LODI^CULA (ardyioy), a small 
shaggy blanket. (Juv. vii. CO.) Sometimes two 
lodiccs sewed together were used as the coverlet of 
a bed. (Mart. xiv. 148.) The Emperor Augustus 
ocmionally wrapt himself in a blanket of this de- 
amption on account of its warmtli. (Suetoa. Au^. 
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83.) It was also used as a carpet (andlla hdieu-. 
Ham in pavimento diligejiter eccteiidit^ Petron. Sat, 
20). The Humans obtained these blankets from 
Veiona, (Mart, xiv. 152). Their lodix was nearly, 
if not altogether, the same as the sagnhmi worn by 
the Germans. (Tac. Gerin, 6.) [Sagum.] [J. Y.] 

LOGISTAE (XoyKTrai), [Euthyne.] 

LOGOGRAPHI (\oyoypd(l)oi\ is a name ap- 
plied by the Greeks to two distinct classes of 
pel sons. 

1 . To the earlier Greek historians previous to 
Herodotus, though Thucydides (i. 21) applies the 
name logographer to all historians previous to him- 
self, and thus includes Herodotus among the num- 
ber. The loniaiis were the first of the Greeks 
who cultivated history ; and the first logographer, 
who lived about Olymp. 60, was Cadmus, a native 
of IVIiletus, who wrote a history of the foundation 
of his native city. The chaiactcristic feature of all 
the logograplicrs previous to Herodotus is, that 
they seem to have aimed more at amusing their 
hearers or readers than at imparting accurate 
historical knowledge. They described in prose the 
mytliologicai subjects and traditions wliicli had 
previously been treated of by the epic and espe- 
cially by' the cyclic poets. The omissions in the nar* 
ratives of their predecessors were probably” filled up 
by traditions derived from other quarter’s, in order 
to produce, at least in form, a connected history. In 
many' cases they wcie mere collections of local and 
genealogical traditions. (Thirlw all, Hid. o/ Greece, 
ii. p. 1 27, &c. ; Aliiller, Hid. of Greek Ltt. i. p, 
206, cScc. ; Wachsmiith, lldlen. AUerik, ii, 2. p. 
443, &c.) 

2. To persons who wrote judicial speeches or 

pleadings and sold them to those who wore in 
W'unt of them. These persons were called Ao- 
yoTToioi as well as Koyoypdtpoi. Antiphon, the 
orator, was the first who practised this art at 
Athens, towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. (Pint. Vit. Pec. Orai. p. 832, cd. Frankf. ; 
Aristot. P/iet. i. 33.) After this time the custom 
of making and selling speeches became very general, 
and though the persons who practised it were not 
very highly thought of and placed on a par with 
the sophists (Bomosth, de Fak. L&j. pp. 417, 420 ; 
Plat. Pkaedr. p. ^57, c ; Anaxim. ifhet. xxxvi, 22 
and 24 ; compare Plat. Hithpdem. p. 272, a, 289, 
d, 305, a), 5 'et we find that orators of great merit 
did not scruple to write speeches of various kinds 
for other persons. Thus Lysias wrote for others 
numerous Kdyovs elr dLfcaarri}pid re ical 0ovKds ml 
Trphs iKicXpffias Gi/Berovs, and besides Travpyvpi- 
icoi/s, ipMTiitohi^ and ivtaroKmom. (Dionys. Hal. 
Lys. p. 82, ed, ^ylbm‘g ; compare Meier and Schbm. 
Att. Proc. p. 707.) [B. S.] 

LOIBORIAB dike (Koihoplas dlup) [Ka- 
KEGORUS Dike.] 

. LON CHE iKSyxTl). [Hasta.] 

LOPE {Kdiiff], also AwTroy, dim. tbe 

ancient Greek name of the Amictus, whotluT 
consisting of the hide of an animal or of cloth. 
Having fallen into disuse as a colloquial or prosaic 
terra (Phryn, Eel p. 461, ed, Lobcck), it was re- 
taitiedj though employed very sparingly, by the 
poets. (Horn. Od, xiii. 224 ; ApolL Jihod. ii. 32 ; 
Sehol. in loc.,* Anacreon, Fr^. 79; Theocrit. 
xiv. 60 J Brnnck, AnaL i. 230, ii 185.) We 
also filnd it retained in KwrodiiTps, literally one 
vdm pmis on the amictus, a terra properly applicable 
to those persons who frequented the thermae in 
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order to steal tlio clothes of the bathers (ScIidI. m 
Horn. L c.), but used in a more general sense to 
denote thieves and highwa 3 nnen of all classes. 
From the same root was formed the verb e/cAcovri- 
C^iv, meaning, to take off the amictus, to denude. 
(Soph. Trachn. 925.) [J. Y.J 

LOPHOS (x6cpos). [Galea,] 

LORA'RIL [Flagrum.] 

LORFCA a cuirass. The epithet 

Xmodc6p7j|, applied to two light-armed warriors in 
the Iliad (ii. 529, 830 ; Schol. ad loc,\ and op- 
posed to the common epithet of the 

Grecian soldiers, indicates the early use of the 
linen cuiiass. It continued to be worn to much 
later times among the Asiatics, especially the Per- 
sians (Xcn. Cyrop. vi. 4. § 2 ; Plut. Alcjc. p. 1254, 
ed. Stepli.), the Egyptians (Herod, ii. 182, ni. 
47), the Phoenicians (Pans. vi. 19. § 4), and the 
Chalybes. (Xen. A7iah. iv. 7. § 15.) Iphicratcs 
endeavoured to restore the use of it among the 
Greeks (N'epos, Ip/uc, i. 4), and it was occasion- 
ally adopted by the Romans, though considered a 
much less eiTectual defence than a cuirass of metal. 
(Siieton. Galha, 19 ; Arrian, 7\fcL p. 14, cd. 
JBlaiicardi.) 

A much stronger material for cuirasses was horn, 
which was applied to this use more especially by 
the Sarmatao and Quadi, being cut into small 
pieces, which were planed and polislied and fas- 
tened, like feathers, upon linen shirts. (Amm. 
Marccll. xvii. 12. cd. Wagner.) Hoofs were em- 
ployed for the same purpose'. Pausanias (i, 21. 

§ 8) having made mention of a thorax preserved 
in the temple of Aesculapius at Athens, gives the 
following accoimt of tlio Sarmatians : — Having 
vast herds of horses, which they sometimes kill 
for food or for sacrifice, they collect their hoofs, 
cleanse and divide them, and shape them like the 
scales of a serpent {(poXicriv) * they then hore them 
and sew them together, so that the scales overlap 
one another, and in general appearance they re- 
semble the surface of a green fir-cone. I’his author 
adds, that the loricae made of these horny scales 
arc much more strong and impcnetrahle than 
linen cuirasses, which are useful to hunters, hut 
not adapted for fighting. The annexed woodcut, 
taken from Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry into Ancient 
Armour (plate iii.) exhibits an Asiatic cuirass ex- 
actly corresponding to this description. It consists 
of slices of some animal’s hoof, which are stitched 
together, ovcrlapj^ing each other in perpendicular 
rows, without being fastened to any under gar- 
ment The projection nearest the middle must be 
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supposed to have boon woni over tlie* bieast, and 
the other over the back, so as to leave two \acant 
spaces for the arms. 

This invention no doubt preceded the metallic 
scale amour. The lihoxalani, a tribe allied to 
the Sarmatians, defended themselves by wearing a 
dress consisting of thin plates of iron and hard 
leather. (Tacit. IJuL L 79.) The Persians wfirc a 
tunic of the same description, the scales being 
sometimes of gold (Herod, vii. (>i ; ^c&ppica xp^” 
creou X€7nB<ar6p, ix. 22) ; but they were commonly 
of bronze {thoracahidtitus aums aquamis, Virg. Ae?L 
xi. 487). The basis of the cuirass was soinetime.s 
a skin, or a piece of strong linen to winch the 
metallic scales, or ‘‘feathers,” as they are also 
called, were sowed. (Virg. Hen. xi. 770 ; Serv. 
zu loe. ; Justin, xli. 2. 10.) 

The epithet kemdearos^ as applied to a thorax, 
is opposed to the epithet KpokiBcoTSs, (Aniaii, 
7'act. p. 13, 14.) The former denotes a similitude 
to the scales of fish (AeTrtcrm), the latter to the 
scales of serpents ((pokiertp). Tlie resemblance to 
the scab's of serpents, which are long and nanow, 
is exhibited on the shoulders of the Roman soldi<‘r 
in the woodcut at page 138. These scales were 
imitated by long ilexible bands of st<‘el, made to 
fold one over another according to tlie enntrnctiou 
of tlie bod^n They appear very frmpiently on the 
Roman monuments of the times t>f the emperors, 
and tlu‘ following woodcut places in immediate 
contrast a 3(ipa| AeTriScerds on the right and 
^pokidards on the left, both taken from Bartoh’s 
Arcus Trmmjf/Kdcs. 



The Roman hastati wore cuiraBScsof cbairi'inad, 
L e* hauberks or habergeons (^AvenSwrobs Mpa- 
Hay, Polyh. vi. 21 ; Athen. v. 22 ; Arrian, L c.). 
Virgil several times mentions hauberks in which 
the rings, linked or hooked into one another, were 
of gold {hn'ciwi eozmriam hamis^ miroquc tniicem^ 
Virg. HI 487, v.259, vii. 039)* 

In contmdistinction to tlio flexilde cuirasses, or 
coats of mall, which have now been described, that 
commonly Worn by the Greeks and Romans, moKj 
especially in the earlier ages, was called 
<rr<i5toy, or errardy, because, wliun placed upon tlie 
ground on its lower edge, it stood erect. In con- 
sequence of its fimmess it was even used as a scat 
to ^ rest upon. (Pans, x 27. §2.) It consisted 
principally of the two yi/aka^ w/m the breast-|ihite 
(pectorak) made of hard leather or of bron/.e, iron, 
or sometimes the more prerious metals, which 
covered tho breast and abdomen (Horn, fi v. 99, 
xiii* S07> 587» xvii. 814) ; and of the correspond- 
zz 4 
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ing plate 'vvliicli coycrccl the back. (Pans. x. 26. 2 ; 
Horn, IL XV. 530.) Both of these pieces wore 
adapted to the form of the body, as may be per- 




fercnce of form and appearance between the an- 
tique Greek thorax and that worn by the Roman 
pperors and generals. The righMiand figure 
isjfom one of Mr. Hope’s hctilc vases (Costumes 
of i/ie Aneicnis, i. 102), and bears a very strong 
lyseniblance to a Greek warrior [minted on one of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s (i. 4). The figure on tiie left 
hand is taken from a marble statue of Caligula 
fimnd at Oabii. (Visconti, Cah. No. 3H.) 
'i'ho^ gorgon’s bead over the breast, and the two 
griffins underneath it, illustrate the stylo of onia- 
nient which was common in the same circum- 
stances. (Mart. vii. 1. 1—4.) [Aeols.] The ox- 
eention of these ornaments in relief tvas more 
especially the work of the Corinthians, (Cic. Verr. 
iv. 44.) 

Tne two jilatos were united on the riglit side of 
the body by two hinges, as seen in the equestrian 
statue of the younger JRalbus at Naples, arid in 
various portions of broirao cuirasses still in cx- 
i^stence. On the other side, and sometimes on 
both sidOs, they were fastened by weans of buckles 
(Tt^p6vcLt^ Fans. I o.), [Fibula.] In Roman 
statues we often observe a band surrounding the 
waist and tied before. The breast-plate and the 
back- plate were further connected together by 
leathern straps passing over the shoulders, and fast- 
ened in front by weans of buttons or of ribands 
tied jn a bow. In the last woodcut both of the 
connecting ribands in the right-hand figure are 
tied to a ring over the navel. The breast-plate of 
Caligula has a ring over each breast, designed to 
fulfil the same purpose. 

Bands of metal often supplied the place of the 
leathern straps, or else covered them so as to be- 
come veiy ornamental, being tenninated by a lion’s 
head, or some other suitable figure appearing on 
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ccived in the representation of them in the wood 
cuts at pages 135, 190. The two figures here 
introduced are designed to show the usual dif- 



each side of the breast. The most beautiful spe- 
cimens of enriched bronze shoulder-hands now in 
existence are those which were found A, n. 18*20, 
near the river Siris in S. Italy, and which are pre- 
served in the British Museum. They were origin- 
ally gilt, and represent in very salient relief two 
Grecian heroes combating two Amazons, They are 
seven inches in length, and belong to the descrip- 
tion of bronzes called epya (r<pvp'f}kaTa, having been 
beaten into form with wondiuful skill by the ham- 
mer. Brbndsted (Brandies of Siris, London, 1836) 
has illustrated the purpose which they served, by 
showing them in connection with a portion of an- 
other lorica, wliich lay upon the shoulders behind 
tile neck. This fragment was found in Greece. 
Its hinges arc sufficiently preserved to show most 
distinctly the manner in which the shoulder-bands 
were fastened to them (see woodcut). 



** Around the lower edge of the cuirass,” ob- 
serves BrSndsted, were attached straps, four or 
five inches long, of leather, or perhaps of felt, and 
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covered with small plates of metal. Those straps 
served in part for ornament, and partly also to prO' 
tect the lower region of the body in concert with 
the belt and the band (/itrpa). They are 

well shown in the preceding figure of Caligula. 

Instead of the straps here described, which the 
Greeks called Trrepvyes (Xen. de Re Eqmst. xii. 

4), the Chalybes, who were encountered by Xeno- 
phon on his retreat {Anab, iv. 7. § 15), had in the 
same situation a kind of cordage. Appendages of 
a similar kind were sometimes fastened by hinges 
to the lorica at the right shoulder, for the purpose 
of protecting the part of the body which was ex- 
posed* by lifting up the arm in throwing the spear 
or using the sword. (Xen. de Re Equest. xii. 6.) 

Of Grecian cuirasses the Attic were accounted 
the best and most beautiful. (Aelian, V. H. iii. 

21). The cuirass was worn universally by the 
heavy-armed infantry and by the horsemen, ex- 
cept that Alexander the Great gave to the less The lamps sometimes 
brave of his soldiers breast-plates only, in order hung in chains from the 
that the defenceless state of their backs might ceiling of the room (Virg. 
decrease their propensity to flight. (Polyaen. Ara. i. 726 ; Petron. 30), 
iv. 3. 13.) These were called half-cuirasses {rifiidw- but generally stood upon a 
pdKia). The thorax was sometimes found to be gtcind. [Candelabrum.] 
very oppressive and cumbersome. (Tac. Jmi, i. Sometimes a figure holds 
64.) [J. Y.] the lamp, as in the an- 

LORPCA, LORICATIO, in architecture, nexed woodcut {Mtmo 
[Murus ; Tectorium Opus.] Borhon. vol. vil pi. 15), 

LOUTRON {Xovrp6v), [Balneae.] which also exhibits the 

LUCAR. [Histrio, p. 613, a.] needle or instrument which 

LU'CERES. [Patricil] served to trim the wick, 

RUCERNA (Ail/xyos), anoillamp. Thc.Groeks and is attached to the 
and Romans originally used candles ; but in later figure by means of a chain, 
times candles were chiefly confined to the houses (Comp. Virg. Moret 1 1. 
of the lower classes. [Candela.] A great “ Et producit um stupas 
number of ancient lamps has come down to us ; humore carentes.”) 
tlio gi eater part of which are made of terra cotta We read of htcernae CU'^ 

(rpox^Xcnoi, Aristoph. Eccl. 1), but also a con- hmilares^ lalnonrcs, iricli- 
sidcrable number of bronze. Most of the lamps mares, septikruics^^c.;lmt 
are of an oval form, and flat upon the top, on which these names were only 
there are fre(juently figures in relief. (See the given to the lamps on ac- 
woodcuts, pp. 143, 305, 464.) In the lamps there count of the purposes to which they wore applied, 
arc one or more round holes according to the niim- and not on account of a diifei’cnce in shape. Tito 
her of wicks {ellychnia) burnt in it ; and as these Incemae etthicularm were burnt in bed-chambers 
holes were called from an obvious analogy, all night, (Mart. xiY* 3th 
Krrip^s or literally nostrils or nozzles, the Perfumed oil was sometimes burnt in the lamps, 

lamp was also called Mominyxos^ DimyscoSj Tti- (Petron. 70 ; Mart. x. 36. 0.) 
myoios^ or Polymyocos, according as it contained iMcemue fiotiks ^ Die Mems^ 

one, two, three, or a greater number of nozzles or hmpen^ Amalth. vol iii. p. 16*3, &;c. j Rt'cker, 
boles for the wicks. The following example of a Ohari/des, yoI. ii. p. 215, &c., Gctllm, vol ii. j>. 
dimyam limrna^ upon which there is a winged boy 201, &c.) 

with a goose, is taken irom the Mmm Borhoftico, LUCTA, LUCTA'TIO (irdA. 7 ?, 

vol. iv. pi. 14. iraKatcr/xoa'bunf or Kara^Xifirm^), wrestling. The 

word wtiXi] is sometimes used in a wider sense, 
embracing sfll gymnastic exercises with the excep- 
tion of dancing, whence the schools of the athletoe 
were called pakesirae, that is, schools in which 
the TctAij in its widest sense was taught. (Plat de 
Ley , vii. p, 705 j Herod, ix. 33.) [Palaestra.] 
There are also many i)assages in ancient writers in 
which ’irdKiri and voXaUip are used to designate 
any particular species of athletic games hesidea 
wrestling, or a combination of several games* (See 
Krause, p. 400. note 2.) 

The (Jreeks ascribed the invention of wrestling 
, to mythical personages, such as Palaekm, the 
The next woodcut, taken from the same work daughter of Hermes (Apollod. ii 4. § fl), Antaeus 
(vol. i. pi 10), represents one of the most boautifid and Cercyon (Plat, de Im, vii p. 796), Phorbas 
bronze lamps which has yet been found. Upon it of Athens, or Theseus. (Schol (td Rind, JVm. v. 
is the figure of a standing Siiemis. 49.) Hermes, the god of all gymnastic exercise^ 
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aiso presided over the Theseus is said hy 

Paiisanias (i. SO. § S) to ha\e been the first who 
reduced the game of wrestling to certain rules, 
and to have thus raised it to the rank of an art ; 
whereas liefore his time it was a rude fight, in 
which bodily size and strength alone decided the 
victory. The most cek'brated wrestler in the 
heroic ago was Heracles. In the Homeric age 
wrestling was mucli practised, and a beautiful de- 
scription of a wrestling match is given in the Iliad 
(xxiii. 710, &c. ; compare Od. viii. 103, 1*20, *246 ; 
Ilesiod, Scut. Here, 302, where i^dx^LV eXicrjdhv 
signifies tlio 7 rd\7}), During this period wrestlers 
contended naked, with the exception of the loins, 
which were covered with the irepi^oofxa (//. xxiii. 
700), and this custom remained throughout Greece 
until 01. 15, fxoin which time the perizoma was no 
longer used, and wrestlers fought entirely naked. 
(Timeyd. i. 6, with the Scliol.; Pans. i. 44. g 1 ; 
Dionjs. vii. 72.) In the Homeric age the custom of 
anointing the body for the purpose of wrestling does 
not appear to have been known, but in the time of 
Solon it was quite general, and was said to have 
been adopted by the Cretans and Lacedaemonians 
at a very early period. (Thucyd. /. e . ; Plat, de lie 
Piibl. V. p. 452.) After the body was anointed, it 
was strewed over with sand or dust, in order to 
(unible the vvri'sthns to take a firm hold of each 
otluw. At the festiial of the Sthenia in Argos the 
TrdkTj was accompanied by flute-music. [Sthknia. J 

AVhen two atlilelae began their contest, each 
migiit use a variety of means to seize his antagonist 
in the most advantageous manner, and to throw 
liim down without e.xposing himself (Ovid. ATct, 
ix. 33, &c. j Stat. Tkd). vi. 831, &c. ; Heliodor. 
JeiImjiK X, p. 235) ; Init one of the great olijects 
was to make every attack with elegance and 
beauty, and the fight was for this as well as for 
other purposes regulated by certain laws. (Plat, de 
/jpff, viii. p. 334 ; Cic. Ond. 88 ; Lucian, Amieh. 
21 ; Aelian. K If. xl 1.) Striking, for instance, 
was not allowed, but pushing an antagonist back- 
ward (wdur/ids) was friMpiently resorted to, (Pint. 

ii. 5 ; Lucian, udmek 1, 24.) It is pro- 
bably on account of the laws liy which this game 
was regulated, and the great art wliich it re- 
quired in consequence, that Plutarch ii. 4) 

calls it the rexviKSra.rop ical Travovpydt&.rev ra>v 
dBkrifxdrwv, But notwithstanding these laws, 
wrestling admitted of greater cunning and more 
tricks and stratagems than any other game, with 
the exception of the pancratium (Xen, C$rop, i. 6. 
I 32) ; and the Greeks had a great many technical 
terms to express the various stmtagems, positions, 
and attitudes in which wrestlers might he placed. 
Numerous scenes of wrestlers are represented on 
ancient works of art* (Krause, p. 412, &c. ; see 
woodcut in' Panceatium.) 

The contest in wrestling was divided by the an- 
cients into two parts, viz. the irdArt or dpdfet 
{^p 90 (rtdB'pp vaXmiv)^ that Is, the fight of the 
athletae as long as they stood upright, and the 
or mAms (hnta mlntatona\ in which 
the athletae struggled with each other While lying 
oil the ground. Unless they contrived to rise a^in, 
the dKipdfjfrts: was the Inst stage of the contest, 
which continued until one of them acknowledged 
himself to be conquered. The vdAri opQdi appears 
to have been the only one which was fought in the 
times of Homer, as well as afterwards in the great 
national gamels of the Greeks j and as soon as one 
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athlete fell, the other allowed him to rise and con- 
tinue the contest if he still felt inclined. (Plat, do 
Legp. Tii. p. 796 ; Corn. Nop. JjJpcim. 2 ; Lucuin, 
Leenph. 5.) But if the same athlete fell thrice, the 
victory was decided, and he was not allowed to go 
on. (Seiiec. de Bcnef. v. 3 ; Aeschyl. Agam, 171 ; 
Aniliol, Gr. vol. ii. p. 40C, cd. Jacobs.) The 
dXlpBriari^ was only fought in later times, at the 
smaller games, and especially in the pancratium. 
The place, where the wrestlers contended, was ge- 
nerally soft ground, and covered with sand. (Xen. 
Anab. iv. 8. § 2G ; Lucian, Anaak 2.) Effeminate 
persons sometimes spread large and magnificent 
carpets on the place where they wrestled. (Athen. 
xii. p. 539.) Each of the various tribes of the 
Greeks seem to have shown its peculiar and na- 
tional character in the game of wrestling in some 
particular tuck or stratagem, by which it excelled 
the others. 

In a diaetetic point of view the dxipBgcris was 
considered beneficial to the interior parts of the 
body, the loins, and the lower parts in general, 
but injurious to tlie head ; whereas the ttciAt? 6p$7] 
was believed to act licncficially upon the upper 
parts of the body. It was owing to these salutary 
effects that wrestling was practised in all the gym- 
insia as well as in the palaestrae, and that in 01. 
37 wrestling for boys was introduced at the 
Olympic games, and soon after in the other 
great games, and at Athens in the Elcusinia, and 
Thesea also. (Pans. v. 8, § 3, in. 11. § 6 ; Find, 
01. viii. G8 ; Gell. xv. 20 ; Pint. Sgmp. ii. 5.) The 
most renowned of all the Greek wrestlers in the 
historical ago was Milon of Croton, whose name 
was known tliroughout the ancient world. (Ilerod. 
iii. 137 ; Strab. vi. p. 2G2, &c. ; Diodor. xii. 9.) 
Otlior distinguished wrestlers are enumerated hy 
Krause (p. 135, &c.), who has also given a very 
minute account of the game of wrestling and every 
thing connected with it, in his Gymnastiicund Ar/on, 
d. IfelL pp. 400--439. [L, Sl] 

IjUDI is the common name for the whole variety 
of theatrical exliibitions, games and contests, which, 
were held at Borne on various occasions, hut chiefly 
at the festival of the gods ; and as the ludi at cer- 
tain festivals formed the principal part of the so- 
lemnities, those festivals thoraselvt'S are called ludi. 
Sometimes, however, ludi were also held in honour 
of a magistrate or of a deceased person, and in this 
case the games may be considered as ludi privati, 
though all the people might take part in them. 

All ludi were, divided hy the Romans into two 
classes, viz. ludi eireenses and hdi scenici (Cic. de 
Leg. ii. 15), accordingly as they were held in the 
circus or in the theatre ; in the latter case they 
wore mostly theatrical representations with their 
various modifications ; in the former they consisted 
of all or of a part of the games enumerated in the 
articles Ciecus and Gladiatokks. Another di- 
vision of the ludi into siatij ivipenUkii., and wilvl^ 
was made only with regard to religious festivals, 
and is analogous to the division of the feriac. 
[Fkeiae.J 

The superintendence of the games and the so- 
Icmntties connected with them was in most cases 
mtrusfcd to the aedilcs. [AuniiaES.] If the law- 
ful rites were not observed in the celebration of the 
ludi, it depended upon the decision of the pontiffs 
whether they were to be held again (indg^urari)^ or 
not. An alphabetical list of the principal ludi is 
subjoined. ’ [L.S,] 



LUDI CAPITOLINI. 

LUDI APOLLINAaiES were instituted at 
Rome during the second Punic war, four years after 
the battle of Cannae (b.c. Sl^), at the command of 
an oracle contained in the books of the ancient 
seer Marems (carmma 3Ia}ciana, Liv. xxv. 12; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 3 7). It was stated by some of tJie 
ancient annalists that these liidi were instituted for 
the purpose of obtaining from Apollo the protection 
of human life during the hottest season of summer ; 
but Livy and Macrobius adopt the account founded 
upon the most authentic document, the carmina 
Marciana themselves, that the Apollinaiian games 
were instituted partly to obtain the aid of Apollo 
in expelling the Carthaginians from Italy, and 
partly to preserve, through the favour of the god, 
the republic fiom all dangers. The oracle suggested 
that the games should be lield every year under 
the supermteiideiice of the praetor urlianus, and 
that ten men should perform the sacriiicos accord- 
ing to Greek rites. The senate complying with 
the advice of the oracle made two senaluscon- 
siilta ; one that, at the end of the games, the 
praetor should receive 12,000 asses to be expended 
on the solemnities and sacrifices, and another that 
the ten men should sacrifice to Apollo, according to 
<lrcek rites, a hull with gilt horns and two white 
goats also with gilt horns, and to I^atona a heifer ; 
with gilt horns. The games themselves were held 
in the Circus Maximus, the spectators were adonicd 
with chaplets, and each citizen gave a contribution 
towards defiaying the expenses. (Festus, $. r. 
ApoUbmres.) The Roman matrons performed sup- 
plications, the people took their meals in tlie pro- 
patulum with open doors, and the whole day — 
for the festival lasted only one day — was filled up 
with ceremonies and various other rites. At this 
first celebration of the ludi Apollinares no decree 
was made respecting the annual repetition sug- 
gested by the oracle, so that in the first year they 
were simply ludi votivi or iiidictivi. The year 
after (li.c. 21 1) the senate, on the proposal of the 
praetor Calpurnius, decreed that they should be re- 
peated, and that in future they should bo vowed 
afresh every year, (Liv. xxvi. 23.) The day on 
which they were held varied every year accoi'ding 
to circumstances. A few years after, however (u. c. 
200), when Rome and its vicinity were visited liy 
a plague, the praetor urhanus, R, Licinius Varus, 
brought a hill before the people to ordain that the 
Apollinarian games should in future always be 
vowed and held on a certain day (tiies status)^ viz, 
on the 6‘th of Jul^’', which day henceforward re- 
mained a dies solennis, (Liv. xxvii. 23.) The 
games thus bccanie votivi et stativi, and continued 
to be ^ conducted by tlni praetor urbanus. (Cic. 
IViiL ii. 13.) But during the empire the day of these 
solemnities appears again to have been changed, 
for Julius CapitoIinus'(il/a.t‘fm. et Balbin. c. 1) as- 
signs them to the 2Gth of May. [L. S.1 

LUDI AUGUSTA^LES. [Augustalks. 

LUDI CAPITULUNI were said to have been 
instituted h}'" the senate, on the proposal of the 
dictator M. Furius Camillas, in the year mo. 3B7, 
after the departure of the Gauls from Ibuno, as a 
token of gratitude towards Jupiter CapitoHmis, 
who had saved the Capitol in the hour of danger. 
The decree of the senate at the same time intrusted 
the superintendence and management of the Capi- 
tolino^ games to a college of priests to bo chosen by 
we dictator from amoiigrfhose who resided on i^e 
Capitol and in the citadel {m wbiejb can only ' 
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mean that they were to be patricians. (Liv. v. SO 
52.) These priests were called Ccipitolini. (Cic! 
ad Qinnt. FwtAi.B.) One of the anmscmonts at 
the Capitoliiie games, a solemnity which was ob- 
served as late as the time of Plutarch, was that a 
hciald offered the Sardian i for public sale, and 
that some old man was led about, who, in order to 
produce laughter, wore a toga nraetexta, and a 
bulla puerilis which hung down* from his neck. 
(Pint Quaeht Mom. p. 277 ; Fest. v. San/i 
vewdes, &.C.) According to some of the ancients 
this ceremony was intended to ridicule the Veica- 
tiiics, who were subdued, after long wars with 
Rome, and numbers of whom were sold as slaves, 
while their king, represented by the old man witJi 
the bulla (such was said to have been the costume 
of the Etruscan kings), was led through the city 
as an ob]oct of ridicule. 

The Veientines, it is further said, were desig- 
nated by the name Sardiani or Sardi, because thev 
were believed to have come from Lydia, tlio capital 
of w hicli was Sardes- This specimen of ancient ety- 
moiogy, however, is opposed by another interpretation 
of the origin of the ceremony given by Siniuus Ca[)ito. 

! According to this author, the name Sardiani or 
Sardi had nothing to do with the Veientines, but 
referred to the inhabitants of Sardinia. When 
their island was subdued by the Romans in B. 
238, no spoils wore found, but a great niimbor of 
Sardinians were brought to Romo and sold as 
slaves, and these proved to he slaves of the worst 
kind. (Fest. L c. ; Aurel Viet, de Vir. lUmir, 
c. 57.) ^ llciico arose the proveib, Sardi veticdea ; 
edius alio nerjuior (Cic. ad Fam. vii, 24), and hence 
also the ceremony at the Capitoline games. At 
what time or at what intervals thesis ludi were 
celebrated is not mentioned. During the time <d' 
the empire they seem to have fallen into oblivion, 
but they were restored by Domitian, and were 
henceforth celebrated every fifth year under the 
name of agones Capitolini. (See Jos. Scaliger, 
Atmn. Levt i. 10.) [L, S I 

LUDI CIllCENSES ROMA^NI or MAGNT, 
were celebrated every year during several days, 
from the fourth to the twelfth of September, in 
honour of the three great divinities, Jupiter, Juno, 
and Mhierva (Cic. c. Verr. v. 14), or according to 
others, in honour of Jupiter, Consns, and Neptumis 
Equestris. They were superintended by the cnriilo 
aediles. For further pmticnlars see CiKcms- n. 
280, &c, [L. s 1 

I.UW COMPITALI'CIL [Compitalia.I 

LUDI FLORA'LES. [FnoKALi.v.1 

LUDI FUNEBRES were games celebrated at 
the funeral pyre of illustrious persona. Such games 
are mentioned in the very early legends of the 
history of Greece and Rome, and they contiimed 
with various modifications until the introduction of 
Christiaiiitjn It was at such a Indus funobris that 
in the year B. c. 284 gladiatorial fights were ex- 
hibited at Romo for the first time, which hence- 
forward remained the most essential part in all 
ludi funebres. [GLAniATOKiss, p. 574,a.3 The 
duration of these games varied according to cir- 
cumstances. They lasted sometimes for three and 
sometimes for four days, though it mny be sufiposed 
that in the roajority of c»es they 4jd not' lag'll more 
than one day. On ope occasion 120 'gladiators 
fong^ht in the, course of the wlmlo 

fotuih WM covered ,vfith '"triehtt'la and tents, in 
wHah the feasfed. (Liv, xxii 30, xicxi 
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50, xxxix. 46 ; PI in. //. JV. xxxv. 7.) It was 
thought disgTacefuI for women to bo present at 
these games, and Publiua Sempronius separated 
himself from his wife because she had been present 
without his knowledge at hidi funebres. (Pint. 
Quaest Mom, p. 267, b ; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 12 ; 
compare Suet. Jug/. 44.) These ludi, though on 
some occasions the whole people took part in them, 
were not ludi publici, properly speaking, as they 
were given by private individuals in honour of 
their relations or friends. Compare Ftmus, p. 
562. [L.S.] 

LUDI HONOllA'RTI are expressly mentioned 
only by Suetonius 32), who states that 

Au'gustus devoted thirty clays, which had been 
occupied till that time by ludi honorarii, to the 
transaction of legal business. What is meant ]>y 
ludi lionorarii, is not cpilte certain. According to 
Fcstiis (s.v. Ilonorarias ludos) they wore the same 
as the Liberalia. Scaliger, however, in his mite 
on Suetonius, has made it appear very proliable 
tliat they were the same as those which Tcrtullian 
(J)e Sped. c. 21) says were given for the jmrpose 
of gaining honours and popularity, in contradis- 
tinction to otlicr ludi which were intended cither 
as an honour to the gods, or as dcria for the dead. 
At the time of Augustus this kind of ludi which 
Tacitus (Jpric. 6) seems to designate by the name 
inaf/ia ho7ion\ w<‘ro so common that no one ob- 
iaitu'd any public oflice without lavishing a con- 
siderable portion of his property on the exhibition 
of games. Augustus therefore wisely assigmul 
thirty of the days of the year, on which such 
spectacles had been exhibited previously, to the 
transaction of business, i. e. ho made these 30 days 
fiisti (Compare Erncsti and F. A. Wolf, ud 
l.e.) [E* Si,] 

I.UDI JUVENA'LES. 

LUDI LIBKEALES. [DiONYsrA, p, 414.] 
LUDI MARTIA'LKS were celebrated every 
year on the first of August, in the Circus, and in 
honour of Mars, because the temple of Mars had 
been dedicated on this day. (Dion Cass, lx* 5 j 
Sueton. Claud. 4.) The ancient cahmdaria nuui- 
tion also otlicr ludi nuirtialcs which were held in 
the Circus on the T2tli of May. [L. S,] 

LUDI ME6ALENSFW. [Megalesia,] 
IjUDI NATALPTII are the games with which 
the birth-day of an emperor was generally cele- 
brated. They were held in the Circus, whence 
t hey arc sometimes called circensi^a, (Capitol A n- 
5 ; Sparthuu //wdnaw, 1.) 'Uhey con- 
sisted generally of fights of gladiators and wild 
beasts. On one occasion of this kind Hadrian ! 
exhibited gladiatorial combats for six days, and one ' 
thousand wild beasts, [L. S.] 

LUDI PALATFNI were instituted by Livia 
in honour of Augustus, and were held on the Pala- 
tine. (Dion Cass. Ivi* mb fin.) According to Dion 
Cassius they were celebrated during throe days, 
but according to Josephus {Antiq. Jud. xix, 1) they 
lasted eight days, and commenced on the 27th of 
December. (See Siioh CaUg. 66, with Scaliger’s 
note.) 

LUDI PISCATO^RII were held every year on 
ilie sixth of June, in tlie plain on the right bank 
of the Tiber, and were conducted by the praetor 
urhanus on behalf of the fishermen of the Tiber, 
who made the day a holiday. (Ovid. Fml. vi. 236, 
dec, ; Fest. s. v, JPismL ludi) fL, S.] 

LUDI PLKBKTI were, according to the 


LUDI SAECULARES. 
Pseudo-Asconius (ad Verr. i. p. 143, Orelli), the 
games which had been instituted in commemoration 
of the freedom of the plebeians after the banish- 
ment of the kings, or after the secession of the 
plcbes to the Aventine. The first of those ac- 
coimts is not borne out by the history of the ple- 
beian order, and it is more probable that these 
games were instituted in commemoration of the 
reconciliation between the patricians and plebeians 
after the first secession to the mons sacer, or, ac- 
cording to others, to the Aventine. They were 
held on the IGth, 17th, and iBth of November 
and wore conducted by the plebeian aodiles. (Liv! 
xxviii. 10, xxxix. 7.) It is sufiiciently clear from 
the ancient calendaria that the ludi plebeii were 
not, ns soine have supposed, the same as, or a part 
of, the ludi Romani. fL S 1 

LUDI PONTIFICATES were probably no- 
thing but a particular kind of the ludi honorarii 
mentioned above. They were for tlie first time 
given by Augustus, when, after the death of Lepi- 
tlus, he olitained the office of poiitifex maximiis. 
(Sueton. Atfg. 44.) rp,. S.] 

LUDI QUAESTOTII were of the same cha- 
racter as the preceding games. They were insti- 
tuted by the emperor Claudius (Suet. Claud. 24 j 
Tiicil. A}i?i. ii. 22), who decreed that all who ob- 
tained the office of quaestor should, at their own 
expense, give gladiatorial exhibitions. Nero did 
away with this obligation for newly appointed 
quac'stors (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 5), but it was revived 
by Domitiaii. (Sueton. Domit. c. 4.) [L, S.] 

LUDI ROMANI orMAONI. [Megalesia."* 
LUDI SAECULA'RES. If we were to judge 
from tbeir name, these games would have been 
celebrated once in every century or saeculum ; but 
wc do not find that they were celebrated with this 
regularity at any period of Roman history, and the 
namejudi saeculares itself was never used during 
the time of the republic. In order to understand 
their real eharncter we must distinguish between the 
time of the republic and of the empire, since at 
these two periods these ludi were of an entirely 
difierent cliaracter. 

During the time of the republic they wore called 
ludi Tarentmi\ Tereniini, or Tanrii while during 
the empire they bore the name of ludi saeculares. 
(Fest. s. V. Samd. ludi and Taurii ludi; Val. Max. 
ii. 4. § 5.) Their origin is described by Valerius 
Maximus, who attributes their institution to the 
miraculous recovmy of three children of one Vale- 
rius, who bad been attacked by a plague raging at the 
time in Rome, and were restored to health by drink- 
ing some water warmed at a place in the Campus 
Martins, called Tarentum. Valerius afterwards 
offiered sacrifices in the Tarentum to Dis and Pro- 
serpina, to whom the recovery of his children was 
supposed to be owing, spread lectistemia for the 
gods, and held festive games for three successive 
nights, because his three children had been saved. 
The account of Valerius Maximus agrees in the 
main with those of Censorinus [De Die Nat c, 1 7) 
md of Zosimus (ii. 3), and all appear to have derived 
their information from the ancient annalist, Vale- 
rius Antks. While according to this account the 
Tarentine gnmes were first celebrated by Valerius, 
another legend seems to consider the fight of the 
HoratianS'and Curiatians as connected with their 
first celebration. A third account (Festus, s. v. 
Tmuru ludii; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 140) ascribes tbeir 
first institution to the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
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A fearful plague broke out, by wbicli all pregnant 
women were affected in such a manner that the 
children died in the womb. Games were then in- 
stituted to propitiate the infernal divinities, and 
sacrifices of sterile cows (taureae) were offered up 
to them, whence the games were called ludi Taurii. 
These games and sacrifices took place in the Circus 
h’laminius, that the infernal divinities might not 
enter the city. Festus (s. v. Saec. ludi) and Cen- 
sorinus ascribe the first celebration to the consul 
Valerius Poplicola. This account admits that the 
worship of Bis and Proserpina had existed long 
before, but states that the games and sacrifices 
wc'ro now performed for the first time to a\ert a 
})lague, and in that part of the Campus Martius 
winch bad belonged to the last king Tarquinius, 
from whom the place derived its name Tarentum. 
Valerius Maximus aud Zosimus, who knew of the 
celebi'ation of these games by Valerius Poplicola, 
endeavour to reconcile their two accounts by repre- 
senting the celebration of Poplicola as the second 
in chronological order. Other less important tradi- 
tions are mentioned by Servius (ad Acfi. ii. 140) 
and by Varro (ap Cetmorm.), 

As regards the names Tarenti or Taurii, they are 
piuliaps notliing but different forms of the same 
word, and of the same root as Tarquinius. All the 
aecoiiiits mentioned above, though differing as to 
the time at which and the persons by whom the 
Tarentine games were first celebrated, yet agree in 
stating that they were celebrated for the purpose 
of averting from the state some great calamity by 
which it had been afiiicted, and that they were 
held in honour of Bis and Proserpina. From 
the time of the consul Valerius Poplicola down to 
that of ugustus, the Tarentine games were only 
held three times, and again only on certain emer- 
gencies, and not at any fixed time, so that we 
must conclude that their celeliration was in no way 
connected with certain cycles of time (saecula). 
The deities in whose honour they were held during 
the republic, continued, as at first, to be Bis and 
Proserpina. As to the times at wliich these throe 
ceh'hrutions took place, the conmientarii of the 
qnindecimviri and the accounts of the annalists did 
not agree (Censorin. I, &), and the discrepancy of 
the statements still extant shows the vain attempts 
which were made in later times to prove that 
during the republic the games had been celebrated 
once in every saecuhim. All these misrepresenta- 
tions and distortions arose in the time of Augustus. 
Not long after he 'had assumed the supreme power 
in the republic, the quindccimviri annomiced that 
according to their books ludi saeculares ought to 
be held, and at the same time tried to prove from 
history that in former times they had not only 
been celebrated repeatedly, but almost regularly 
once in every century. The games of which the 
quindccimviri made this assertion, were the ludi 
Tarontini. 

The celebrated jurist and antiquary Ateius Capito 
received from the emperor the command to deter- 
mine the ceremonies, and Horace was requested to 
compose the festive hymn for the occasion (carmen 
saeadare)^ which is still extant (Zosim. ii 4.). 
But the festival which was now hold, was in 
reality very different from the ancient Tarentine 
games ; for Bis and Proserpina, to whom formerly 
the festival belonged exclusively, were now the last 
in the list of the divinities in honour of whom the 
ludi saeculares wore celebrated, A description of 
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the various solemnities is given by Zosimus. Sonm 
days before they commenced, heralds were sent 
about to invite the people to a spectacle which no 
one had ever beheld, and which no one would ever 
behold again. Hereupon the quindecimviri dis- 
tributed, upon the Capitol and the Palatine, among 
the Roman citizens, torches, sulphur, and bitumen, 
by which they were to purify themselves. In the 
same places, and on the Aventme in the temple 
of Biaria, the people received wheat, barley, and, 
beans, which were to be offered at night-time to 
the Parcae, or, according to others, were given as 
pay to the actors in the dramatic representations 
which were performed during the festive clays. 
The festival took place in summer, and lasted for 
three days and three nights. On the first day the 
games commenced in the Tarentum, and sacrifices 
vvere offemed to Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, 
Venus, Apollo, hlercury, Ceres, Vulcan, Mars, 
Diana, Vesta, llercules, Latona, tlie Parcae, and 
to Bis aud I^roscrpma. The solemnities began at 
the second hour of the night, and the emperor 
opened them by the river side witli the sacrifice of 
three lambs to the Parcae upon three altars erected 
for the purpose, and which were sprinkled with 
the blood of the victims. The lambs themsf‘l\e,s 
wore burnt. A temporary scene like that of a 
theatre was erected in the Tarentum, and illumi- 
nated with lights and fires. 

In this scene festive hymns were sung by a 
chorus, and various other ceremonies, togetlier 
with theatrical performances, took place. During 
the morning of the first day the people wc'ijt to 
the Capitol to offer solemn sacrifices to Jupiter; 
thence they returned to the Tarentum to sing 
choruses in honour of Apollo and Dianfu Ga the 
second day the noblest matrons, at an hour fixed 
by an oracle, assembled on the C'apitol, performed 
supplications, sang hymns to the gods, and also 
visited the altar of Juno. J'he emperor and the 
(piindecimviri offered sacrifices which had been 
vowed biffbre, to all the great divinities. On the 
third day Greek aud Tjatin choruses were sung in 
the sanctuary of Apollo by three times nine boys 
and maidens of great beauty whose parents were 
still alive. The object of those hymns was to 
implore the protection of the gods ’for all cities, 
towns, and officers of the empire. One of these 
hymns was the carmen saoculare by Horace, which 
was especially composed for the occasion, and 
adapted to the cirumstances of the time. During 
the whole of the three days and nights, games of 
every description were carried on in all the cir- 
cuses and theatres, and sacrifices were offered in 
all the temples. 

The first celebration of the ludi saeculares in the 
reign of Augustus took place in the summer of the 
year b. <X 17 (Tacit. Ann, xi 11,); the second 
took place in the reign of Claudius, a, ». 47 (^uet 
Claud. 21) j the third in the reign of Bomitian, 
A.B. (Suet. Demit 4, with Ernesti’s note) ; and 
the last in the reign of i^hilippus a.b. 248, and, 
as was generally believed, just 1000 years after 
the building of the city. (Jul Capitol. Card, 

; c* BS ; ct^inpare Scaligcr, JM Mmnd, Tonpm p, 

I 486 ; Hartung, Die Udigim der Momer, voL ii, 
p. 93, &;c., mtd the commentators ad 
Ckmt, Sme,) . [L. S*] 

ilXDUS. [(^nAWA'roEB8,p*d74,b.] 
LUDUS DDO^DBCm SCBiBTOTitJK. 

[DAyEUNClILLj,. 
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LUDUS LATEUNCULO^UUM. [Latrun- 
cull] 

LUDUS TRO.TAK [Circtts, p, 203,a.] 

LIJ^MINA. [Servitotes.] 

LUPA^'NAR. [Caupona, p. 258,b.] 

LUPA'TUM. [Feenom,] 

LUPEUCA'LIxi, one of the most ancient Ro- 
man festivals, wliich was celebrated every j’-car in 
honour of Liipcrcus, tlio god of fertility. Ali the 
ceremonies with wliicli it was held, and all we 
know of its histoiy, sliows that it was originally a 
slmphcrd-festival. (Flat. Caes. Gl.) Hence its iii- 
tioductioa at Rome was connected with the names 
of Iloiuiilus and llemus, the kings of shepherds. 
Greek writers and their followers among the Ro- 
mans represent it as a festival of Jhan, and ascribe 
its introduction to the Arcadian Evander. This 
misrepresentation arose jiartly from the desire of 
tliese writers to identify tlie Roman divinities with 
tliose of Greece, and partly from its rude and 
almost savage ceremonies, which certainly are a 
jiroof that the festival must ha^e originated in the 
remotest aniirjuity. The festival was held every 
year, on the 15tli of February, in the Lupercal, 
whi're Romulus and Remus were said to have been 
mirliired by the she-wolf ; the ])lace contained an 
altar and a grove sacred to the god Lupereus. 
(Aurel. Viet, de Ortt}, Gent. Jlom. 22 ; Ovid. Fai,t 
ii. IhiZO lim’e the Lnperci assemlilcd on the day 
of the LupiTcalin, and sacrificed to the god goats 
and young dogs, which animals are remarkable for 
tl)('ir strong S(‘xual instinct, and thus were appro- 
pnatt‘ sacnfices to the god 6f fertility. (Pint. Jiom, 
21 ; H«'vius ad Am. viii. 848.) Two youths of 
noble birth were then led to the Lnperci, and one 
of the latter toiudied their forelieads with a sword 
dipped in the blood of the victims ; other Imperci 
immediately after wiped off the bloody spots 
with Wool dipped in milk. Hereupon the two 
youths were obliged to break out into a shout of 
laughter. This ceremony was probably a sjnn- 
bolical puriOcatiou of the sliepherds. After the 
Kierilice wjis over, the Luperci partook of a meal, 
at wliich they were plentifully supplied with wine. 
(Val. Max. li. 2. .9.) They then cut the skins 
of the goats which they had Hacriliced, into pieces ; 
with some of which they covered parts of their 
body in imitation of the god Lupcrciw, who was 
represented half naked and half covered with goat- 
skin. The other pieces of the skins they cut into 
thongs, and holding them in their hands tiny ran 
through the streets of the city, touching or strik- 
ing them all persons whom they m(‘t in their 
way, land especially women, who oven used to 
come forward voluntarily for tho purpose, since 
they belloveid that this ceremony rendered them 
fraitfui, and proepred them an easy delivery in 
childbearing. Thife act of running about with 
thongs of goat-skin was a symbolic pnriheation of 
the land, and that of touching persons a purifi- 
cation of men, for the Words by which this act is 
designated are and (Ovidr 

ii. 31' ; Fest. a Fehruamm.) ' The goat-skin itself 
was called fehrwm., the festive day dim 
the month in which it occurred and 

the god himself Fehum, 

, The act of purifying and fertilising, which, as 
we have seen, was applied to women, was without 
doubt originally applied to the flocks, and to the 
' people of the city on the Palatine. (Varro, de 
£al V. p. GO, Bip.) Fesriis (s. u. Cr&jios) says 
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that the Luperci were also called crefn or creppi^ 
from their striking with goatskins (a crepitu pclli- 
cularmn\ but it is more probable that the name 
crepi was derived from crepa, wliicli was the 
ancient name for goat. (Fest. s. v. Caprae.) 

The festival of the Lupercalia, though it neces- 
sarily lost its original import at the time when the 
Romans were no longer a nation of shepherds, was 
yet always observed in commemoration of the 
founders of the city. Aiitonius, in his consulship, 
%vas one of the Luperci, and not only ran with 
them half-naked and covered with pieces of goat- 
skin through the city, but even addressed the 
people in the forum in this rude attire. (Pint. Caes, 
61.) After the time of Caesar, however, the Lu- 
percalia seem to have been neglected, for Augustus 
is said to have restored it (Suet. Aug. 31), but 
he forbade youths {imherhes) to take part in the 
running. The festival was henceforth celebrated 
regularly down to the time of the emperor Anas- 
tasius. Lupercalia were also celebrated in other 
towns of Italy and Gaul, for Luperci are mentioned 
in inscriptions of Velitrae, Pracneste, Nemausus, 
and other places. (Orelli, Jnscr, n. 2251, &c,) 
(Compare Luperci ; and Ilartuiig, Die Rehg. der 
l{ome}\ vol. ii. p. 1 76, &c.) [L. S.] 

LUPERCI, were the priests of the god Liipcr- 
cus. They formed a college (sodalitas, eraipia) , tho 
members of which were originally youths of patri- 
cian families, and which was said to have been in- 
stituted by Romulus and Remus. (Pint 21.) 
The college was divided into two classes, tho one 
called Fabii or Fabiani, and the other Qiiinctilii or 
Quinctiliani. (Fest. a. vv, Qumetihani Lnperci and 
Fuhlani.) These names, which are the same as 
those with which the followers of Romulus and 
Remus were designated in the early Roman le- 
gends, seem to show that the priesthood was 
originally confined to certain gentes. (Ovid. Fust, 
ii. 373, who, however, confounds tho Potitii and 
Piiiarii with the Quinctilii and Fabii.) But if such 
actually was the case, this limitation does not seem 
to have existed for a very long time, though the 
two classes retained their original names, for Festus 
says, that in course of time the number of Luperci 
iimreased, Quia honoris gratia multi in Lnpercis 
adscribebautur,” What was tho original number 
of Luperci, and how long their office lasted, is 
unknown ; hut it is stated in inscriptions (Orelli, 
n. 2256 and n, 4520) that a person held the ofiicc 
[ of Lupereus twice, and another three times, and 
this fact shows at least that the priests were not 
appointed for life. Julius Caesar added to the two 
classes of the college a third with the name of Jiilii 
or Juliani (Dion Cass. xliv. 6 ; Suet. Cms. 76), and 
made Antonins their high priest. He also assigned 
to them certain revenues (meiigdliu\ which were 
afterwards withdrawn from them. (Cic. Philip, iii. 
15, with the note of P, Marmtius.) But it is un- 
certain whether Caesar assigned these revenues to 
tho whole college, or merely to tho Juki. From 
this time the two ancient classes of the Luperci arc 
sometimes distinguished from the now one by the 
name of Luperci veteres. (Orelli, n. 2253.) Although 
in eai’ly times the Luperci were taken only from 
noblo femilies, their strange and indecent conduct 
at 'the Lupercalia was ofasive to the^more re- 
flned Romans of 'a later age {Ok, Philip, ii 34), 
and Cicero {pro Cml, 11) 'Characterises thh college 
as a “'Fera quaedam sodalitas et piano pastoricia 
atq^ue agrestisj quorum coitio ilia silvcstris ante est 
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institiita quam Immanitas atque lages.” Respect- 
ing the Tites with which they solemnised the Lu- 
pcrcaliasee Lupeecalia. [L. S,] 

LUPUS FF/IIREUS, the iron wolf used hy 
the besieged in repelling the attacks of the be- 
siegers, and especially in seizing the battering-ram 
and diverting its blows. [Abies.] (Liv, xxxviii. 
3 ; Ueget. ch lie Mil, ii. 25, iv. 23.) [J. Y. j 

LUSTRA 'TIO (icddapcns)^ was originally a 
purification by ablution in water. But the lus- 
trations, of which we possess direct knowledge, 
are always connected with sacrifices and other 
religious rites, and consisted in the sprinkling of 
water by moans of a branch of laurel or olive, and 
at Rome sometimes hy means of the aspergillum 
(xepmip), and in the burning of certain mate- 
rials, the smoke of which was thought to have a 
purifying effect. Whenever sacrifices were offered, 
it seems to liave been customary to carry them 
around the person or thing to b * purified. laistra- 
tions were made in ancient Greece, and probably at 
Rome also, by private individuals when they had 
]i(tl luted theniHi'lves witii any criminal action. 
Whole cities and states also sometimes underwent 
purifK'ations to expiate tlio crime or crimes com- 
mitted hy a ineniher of the community. The most 
celebrated purification of tins kind was that of 
Athens, performed by Epimenidcs of Crete, after 
tlie (!yloniaii massacre. (Diog. LacTt i. 10. §3.) 
Purifications also took })laee when a sacred spot liad 
boon unhallowed by profane nse, as by burying 
dead bodies in it, such as was the case witli the 
island of Delos. (Tliucyd. i. 3, iii, 104.) 

The Romans performed lustrations on many 
occasions, on which the Greeks did not think of 
them ; and the object of most Roman lustrations 
was not to atone for the commission of crime, but 
to obtain the blessing of the gods upon the persons 
or things whicli were lustrated. Thus fields were 
purified after the business of sowing was over 
(Ovid. Fatil. i. GGD), and before the sickle -was 
put to the com. [Arvaies Fratres,] fl’hc 
manner in which shoe]) were lustrated every year 
at the festival of the Jhililia, is described hy Ovid 
iv. 735, &c.). The shepherd towards even- 
ing sprinkled his flock with water, adorned the 
fold with branches and foliage, burnt pure sulphur 
and" various herbs, and offered sacrifices to Pales. 
'I'lie oliject of this lustration was to pr ‘serve the 
flock from disease, contagion, and other evils. 
(Cato, c/c limL c, l4l.) All Roman armies 
before they took the field were lustrated (l)ion 
Cass, xlvii. 38; Appian, //AjE c. If), OirnUxv, 
e,t passim), and as this solemnity wuas probably al- 
ways cminect(‘(l with a review of the troops, the 
word lustratio is also used in the sense of the mo- 
dern review. (Cic. ctdAU. v. 20. §2.) The rites 
customary on such occasions are not mentioned, 
but they probably resembled those, with which a 
fleet was lustrated before it set sail, and winch are 
described hy Appian {(JiviL v. .9G). Altars were 
erected on the shore, and the vessels manned with 
their troops assembled in order close to the coast. 
Flvery body kept profound silence, and priests 
standing close by the water killed the victims, and 
carried the jmrifying sacrifices (KaBdperta) in small 
b«)ats three times around the flet‘t. On these rounds 
they were accompanied by the generals, who 
prayorl to the gods to preserve the amament fmm 
all dangers. Hereupon the priests divided the sacri- 
fices into two parts, one of which was thrown into 
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the sea, and the other burnt upon the altars, while 
the multitude around prayed to the gods. (Com- 
pare Liv. xxxvi. 42, and xxix. 27, where also a 
prayer is recorded such as generals used to offer 
on these occasions.) When a Macedonian army 
was lustrated, a dog was cut in two iiieces in the 
place where the army was to assemble, and one 
half of the dog wms thrown at a distance on the 
right and the other to the left The army then as- 
sembled in the place between the spots where the 
pieces had fallen. (Liv. xl. 6; Cuit. x. 9. § 12.) 
But to retuni to the Romans. The establishment 
of a new colony was always preceded by a histra- 
tio with solemn sacrifices. (Cic. de Divm, i. 45 ; 
Barth, ad Stut. Tlieh. iv. p. 1073.) The city of 
Rome itself, as well as other towns within its do- 
minion, always underwent a lustratio, after they 
had been visited by some great calamity, such as 
civil bloodshed, awful prodigies, and the like. 
(Appian, Civil, i. 2G ; Liv. xxxv. 9, xlii. 20.) A 
regular and general lustratio of the wdiole Roman 
people took place after the completion of every lus- 
trum, when the censor had finished his census and 
before lie laid down his ofiicc. The lustratio (also 
called lustiuin, Fest. s. r ) was conducted by one of 
the censors (Cic. de IJivin. i. 45), and held with 
sacrifices called Suovetaurilia (Liv. i. 44 ; Varro, 
de lie Rnaf. ii. 1), because tlie sacrifices consisted 
of a pig (or ram), a sheep, and an ox. This liis- 
tratio, which continued to be observed in the days 
of Dionysius, took place in the Campus Martins, 
where the people assemliled for the purpose. The 
sacrifices were carried tliree times around the as- 
sembled multitude. (Dionys. Ant. Rom, iv. 22.) 
Another regular lustration which was observed 
every year in the month of February, was said 
to have been instituted because the god Februus 
was believed to be poiens Imtrationmn^ and be- 
cause ill tins month the solemnities in honour of 
the dii manes took place. (Macroh. Sat. i. 33; 
compare Ilartung, Dk Uiityion der Uomer^ L p, 
19B, &c.) [L.S.] 

LUSTRUM (from Ino, Or. Aoiicv), is properly 
speaking a lustration or purification of the whole 
Roman people peiTormcd by one of the censors in 
the Campus Martins, after the business of the census 
was over. [Censor ; Lustratio.] As this purifi- 
cation took place only once in five years, the word 
lustrum was also used to designate the time between 
two lustra. Varro {deIJng. Lai. vi. 1 1, ed. FlulL) 
erroneously derives the word lustnrm from luo (I 
pay), because the vectigalia and tributa were paid 
every five years to the censors. The first lustrum 
was performed in ii. c. 5GG hy king Bervius, alter 
he had completed his census (Tnv. i. 44; Dionys. 
iv. 22), and afterwards it i.s said to liave taken 
place regularly every five years aftiT the census 
was over. In the earliest period of the republic 
the business of the census and the soh‘nmiti(‘S of 
the liLstrum were performed by the consuls. The 
first censors were appointed in n. c. 443, and from 
this year down to n. c, 204 there had, according to 
Livy (x. 47), only been 2G pairs of censors, and 
only 21 lustra, or general purifications, although if 
all^ had been regular, there would imve beott 
pairs of censors ami 30 lustra. W« must fhcrefoi'o 
conclude, that sometimes the cenw$ was . not liek 
at all, or at least not by the censow. W© also 
luarn from this sUitcmeut that the census might 
take place without the lustrum^ und indeed two 
cases of this kind are recorded (Liv, iii. 22, jcxiv* 
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43) wliicli liappened in b. c. 459 and 214. In 
these cases the lustrum was not performed on ac- 
count of some great calamities which had befallen 
the republic. 

The time when the lustrum took place has been 
very ingeniously defined by Niebuhr (I/isf. of Rom, 
i. p. 277). Sis ancient Romulian years of 304 
days each wei’e, with the difterence of one day, 
equal to five solar years of 365 days each, or the 
six ancient years made 1824 <^ays, while the five 
solar years contained 1 825 days. The lustrum, or 
the great year of the ancient* Romans (Censorin. 
iU Die Nat. 1 8), "was thus a cycle, at the end of j 
which, the beginning of the ancient year nearly 
coincided with that of the solar year. As the co- 
incidence however was not perfect, a month of 24 
days was intercalated in every eleventh lustrum. 
Now it is highly p|obable that the recurrence of 
suck a cycle or great year was, from the earliest 
times, solemnized with sacrifices and purifications, 
and that Servius Tullius did not introduce them, 
but merely connected them with his census, and 
thus set the example for subsequent ages, which 
however, as we have seen, was not observed with 
regularity. At first the irregularity may have 
been caused by the struggles between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, when the appointment of cen- 
sors was purposely neglected to increase the dis- 
orders ; hut we also find that similar neglects took 
place at a later period, when no such cause ex- 
isted. (Sueton. Aug. 37, Claud. 16.) The last 
In strum was solemnized at Rome, in a. d. 74, in 
the reign of Vespasian. (Censorin. 1. o.) 

JVlany writers of the latter period of the republic 
and during the empire, use the word lustrum for 
any space of five years, and without any regjird to 
the census (Ovid. ii. 183, iv. 701, Atnor. 
iii. 6. 27 ; Hoiut. Ourm. ii. 4. 24, iv. 1. 6), while 
others even apply it in the sense of the Greek pen- 
taeteris or an Olympiad, which only contained four 
years, (Ovid. Ronl. iv. 6. 5, (See. } Mart, iv, 
45.) Martial also uses the expression lustrum 
ingens for saecnium. 

(Com])are ScaligiT, do Emend. Tempor. p. 183 ; 
Ideler, Ifandb. der Ohroml. ii. p. 77, &c,) [L. S.] 

LYCAEA (Ai^/mm), a festival with contests, ce- 
lebrated by the Arcadians in honour of Zeus sur- 
named Av/catos. It was said to have been instituted 
by the ancient boro Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus. 
(Fans. viii. 2. §lj Strab, viil p. 388.) lie is also 
said, instead of the cakes which had formerly been 
offered to the god, to have sacrificed a child to Zeus, 
and fo ^V© sprinkled the altar with its blood. It is 
not itti|)iifoj)nble that human sacrifices were offered 
in Arci'ii^ .to Zeus Lycaeus down to a very late 
period jn'f'Grtoian history. (Forphyr. de Ah- 
siin. ii SY.)'- 'No further particulars respecting the 
celebration of t]he Lycaea are known, with the ex- 
ception of statement of Pluteli {Coes. 61), 
that the celebration of the Lycaea in some degree 
resembled that of the Homan Lupercalim [L.S.] 
LYCHNU'CHtra [Candblabbum.] 

LYRA {kltpa, Lai)^ 0 s)i a lyre, one of the 
most aneient musical instruments of the stringed 
kind. There can scmxely be any dohbt that this 
and fimilar instniments were used by the Eastern 
nations and by the Egyptians, long before tho 
'Greeks became acquainted with them, and that 
tte'were introduced among the Greeks from Asia 
MBnun n;('Wilkinson‘*s Manners and Oust ofih Ane* 
pp. 272, 288, «&c.) The Greeks thm- 
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selves however attributed the invention of the lyie 
to Hermes, who is said to have formed the instru- 
ment of a tortoise-shell, over which he placed gut- 
strings. dJy7nn,in Merc, j Apollod. iii. 10. §2; 
Diodor. V. 75 ; Serv. ad Viry. Georg. iv.iQi,) As 
regards the original number of the strings of a lyre, 
the accounts of the ancients differ so widely, that 
it is almost impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. Diodorus (i. 16) states that Hermes 
gave his lyre three strings, one with an acute, the 
other with a grave, and tlie third with a middle 
sound. Macrobiiis {Sat i. 19) says that the lyre 
of Mercury had four strings, which symbolically 
represented the four seasons of the year ; while 
Lucian {Deor. Dial, 7), Ovid {Fast v. 106), and 
others, assume that the lyre from the first had 
seven strings. All ancient writers who mention 
this invention of Hermes, apply it to the name 
lyra, though its shape in this description of Apol- 
lodorus and Servius rather resembles that of the 
instrument which in subsequent times was de- 
signated by the name cithara {uiBapa or idOapis)^ 
and in some degree resembled a modem guitar, m 
as far as in the latter the strings were drawn across 
the sounding bottom, whereas in the lyra of later 
times they were free on both sides. In the Ho- 
meric poems the name kvpa does not occur, with 
the exception of the Homeric hymn to H ermes ; 
and from^the expression which occurs in this hymn 
(423), klfpp KiBaplCeiv^ it appears that originally 
there^was very little or no diifcrcnce between the 
two instruments, that is to say, the instrument 
formerly used was a cithara in tlie later sense of 
the word. 

The instmments which Homer mentions as used 
to accompany songs are the <f>6p/j.iy^ and uidapis. 
{II i. 603, Od. viii. 248 and 261.) Now that 
the and the idOapis were the same instru- 

ment, appears to be clear from the expression <p6p^ 
fiiyyi KiBap'i^eiv^ and uldapi {Od. i. 153, 

&c.)^ The lyra is also called xeAas, or x^k(i»p% 
and in Latin iestudo^ because it was made of a 
tortoise-shell. 

The obscurity which hangs over the original 
number of strings of the lyre, is somewhat removed 
by the statement made by several ancient writers, 
that Terpander of Antissa (about n, c. 650) added 
to the original number of four strings three now 
ones, and thus changed the tetrachord into a hepta- 
chord. (Euclid. Introd. Harm. p. 19 ; Strab. xiii. 
p. 618 J Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 814, ed. Potter), 
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though it cannot he denied that there existed lyres 
with only throe strings. (Blanchini, De Trihm 
GenerihuH Imirumentorum Mubicae Veterwn Or- 
ffcmicae Dissertalio^ tab, iv.) The preceding re- 
presentation of a tctrachord and the following one 
of a heptachord are both taken from the work of 
Blanchini. 

The heptachord introduced by Terpander hence- 
forth continued to be most commonly used by the 
Greeks as well as subsequently by the Romans, 
though in the course of time many additions and 
improvements were 
made which are de- 
scribed below. In the 
ancient tetrachord 
the two extreme 
strings stood to each 
other in the relation 
of a fourth Te<r- 
(jap(ap\ Le. tlie lower 
string made three 
vibrations in the 
time that the upper 
one made four. In 
the most ancient 
arrangement of the 
scale, which was 
called the diatonic, 
the two middle 
strings were strung 
in such a manner, 
that the three in- 
tervals hcj:wccn the 
four strings produc- 
ed twice a whole 
tone, and one semi- 
tone._ Terpander in 
forming his heptachord, in reality added a now 
tetrachord to the ancient one, hut left out the 
third stringy of the latter, as there was between 
it and the fourth only an interval of a semi-tone. 
The heptachord thus liad the compass of an octave, 
or, as the ancients called it, a diapason raerSip), 
The intervals between the seven strings in the 
diatonic scale were as follow:-— between one and 
two a whole tone, between two and tliree a whole 
tone, between three and four a whole tone and a 
semi- tone ; between four and five and hve and six 
a whole tone each, between six and seven a semi- 
tone. ^ The seven strings themselves wore called, 
beginning from the highest, 
vapafj.i{rri^ TapVTrdr-r}^ {mdrr\. 

(Biickh, de Metris Pindaric p. 205, &c.) Pindar 
himself made use of the heptachord, though in 
his time an eighth string had been added. In 
the time of Philip and Alexander the number of 
strings was increased to eleven by Timotheus of 
Miletus (Suidas, s, %% Tip^Sdeos ; Muller, />on iv. 

6. § 3), an innovation which was severely cen- 
sured by the Spartans, who refused to go beyond 
the number of seven strings. (Oic. deheg, ii. 15 • 
Athcn. xiv. p, 636.) It is however dear that the 
ancients made use of a variety of lyres, and in the 
representations which we stfll possess, the number : 
oi strings varies from three 'to eleven. About the * 
time of Sapplio and Anacreon several stringed in- 
struments, such as toftow,,and others, 

were used in Greece, and especially in Lesbos. 
They had been introduced from Asia Minor, and 
their number of stringB far exceeded that of the 
lyre, for we know that some had a compass of 
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two octaves, and others had even twenty strings, 
so that they must have more resemhled a modem 
harp than a lyre. (Bode, Gcsch* der L^^rheh. Piehf.- 
kmifd der Helienen, vol. i p. 362, &c, j compare 
Quinctil. xh. 10.) 

It has been remarked above that the name lyra 
occurs very seldom in the earliest Greek writers, 
and that originally this instrument and the cithara 
were the same. But about the time of Pindar in- 
novations seem to have beei\Jntroduccd by which 
the lyra became distinct from the cithara, the in- 
vention of which was ascribed to Apollo, and hence 
the name of the former now occurs more frequently. 
(Find. 01. X. 113, Nam. iii. Ill, xi. 8, jyiL 
viii. 42, ct passim.) Both however had in most 
cases no more than seven strings. The dilTerence 
between the two instruments is described aliovo ; 
the lyre had a great and full-gounding bottom, 
which continued as before to be made generally of 
a tortoise-shell, from which, as Lucian (IJiaL jifor. 
1) expresses it, the horns rose ns from the head of a 
stag. A transverse piece of wood connecting tlie 
two horns at tu near their top-ends served to iasteu 
the strings, and w^as called feyoy, and in liUtin 
tninddlmu. The horns were called wr/xei? or 
cornua.^ (Schol Venet. ad Iliad, ii. 233 ; llesyeh. 
s. V. Zvya ; Cic. de Nat. Dmr. ii. 55.) These in- 
struments were often adorned in the most costly 
niaimer with gold and ivory. (Cic. ad Ilmm. iv, 
47 j Ovid. Met. xi. 167.) The lyre was considered 
as a more manly instrument than the cithara, 
which, on account of its smaller-sounding bottom, 
excluded full -sounding and (Unqi tones, and was 
more calculated for tlie middle tones. 21m lyro 
when played stood in an upright position beUveen 
the knees, while the cithara stood upon the knees 
of the player. Both inatnmmnts were Imhl with 
the left hand, and played with the right. (Ovid. 
MHam. xi, 163.) It has generally been s»ppoH(ui 
that the strings of these instruments w»jre always 
touched with a little stall called, plectrum (wAi?- 
Krpop) (see woodcut under Mknha), but among 
the painting.^ discovered at Ilerculamnim we find 
several instances where tlio person.**) play the lyre 
with their lingers. (See also Ovid. I/erodl ill, 
116.) qiie lyre was at all times only played 
I as an accompaniment to songs. 

I The Latin nameyidex, which was used for a lyre 
I as well as a cithara, is probably the same as the 
(Ireek <r<pldes^ which, according to n<‘HychitM (e. tu ), 
signifies gut-string ; but Festus (s. r.) takes it to 
be the same as fides (faiib)i hrcausc the lyre was 
the symbol of harmony and unity among mem 
The lyre (cithara or ]dionimix) at firnt 
used in the redtations of epic poetry, tfiough it wan 
probably not played during the recitation iiHelf, 
but only as a prelude before the minstrel com. 
menced his story, and in tin* intervals or pmweH 
between the several parts. The lyre ban giv<m its 
name to a spiau'es of pnetry calk'd lyric j tltis kind 
of poetry was originally never recited or sung with- 
out tlio accompanimeut of the lyre, and icmmtiiups 
also of an appropriate dance. (Compare tb<^ article 
Musiua j Plutarch, de Mmim ; Bdckh, 

Jdndari; Drielierg, Mumkdimfrn 

der GHedm and' by the same antlpr 'id ' 1 

Mer dk Muukder Grimhmj 

IIawkin% IMmi Mump 

Musi&is Qrmm. Pipddli 

rmiibrn, G6ttlngcn,ia40 j C ^ 

^ [Uaj 
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MACELLUM (o^oTtcoXia^ Athen. i. 9 ; oij/oirea- 
Acioj/, Kpeo7rwX€?ov), a provision-market, frequent- 
ed l)y cooks, fishermen, poulterers, confectioners, 
butchers, and men of similar occupations. (Varro, 
do Me M/isL iii. 2. 17, de Ling. Lnt. v. 32. pp. 147, 
148. ed. Spengel ; Plant. AuluL ii. 8. 3 ; Ter. 
Eun. ii. 2. 24 ; Ilor. Sat. ii. 3. 229, Epist. i. 15. 
31 ; Seneca, Epist. 78.) [Forum.] From ma - 
collnm^ a ])ro vision-merchant was called macel- 
lanus (oxf/oTTc^Xr^s, Kpeo7rc6X7]s). (Siielon. JuL 26. 
respas. 19 ; Varro, de Me Must. iii. 2, 4.) The 
Athenians called their maccllum ets ro^^on, just as 
they called their slave markets eh ra andpdiroda^ 
their wine-market els rhu olvov^ and other markets 
by the name of. the commodities sold in th-m. 
(Poll. ix. 47 ; X. 1 9 ; fiaxpocr. s.v. Aeiyixa.) [J.Y.] 

^ MA'CHINAE and O'llGANA 

(opyava). The object of this article is to give a 
brief general account of those contrivances for the 
concentration and application of force, which are 
known hy the names of wstimnients^ mechanical 
powers^ 7nachmes^ engines., and so forth, as they 
were in use among the Greeks and Romans, espe- 
cially in the time of Vitruvius, to whose tenth 
hook the reader is referred for the details of the 
subject. 

'J'he general, hut loose, definition which Vitru- 
vius gives of a inachine (x. 1. §1), is a wooden 
structure, having the virtue of moving very great 
weights. A machbia differs from an organon., in- 
asmuch as the former is more complex and produces 
greater effects of power than the latter : perhaps 
the distinction may be be,st expressed by translat- 
ing the terms respectively macJiine or engine and I 
zmtrument. Under the latter class, besides com- 
mon tools and simple mst'rwncut.% as the plough for 
example, Vitruvius appears to include the simple 
mechanieul powers., which, however, when used in 
combination, as in the crane and other machines, 
become macktnae. Thus Horace uses the word for 
th(! machines used to launch vcssels-(Om. i, 4.2), 
wliich appears to have been effected by the joint 
force of ropes and pulleys drawing the ship, and 
a screw pushing it forwards, aided by rollers 
{fpdXayyes) beneath it. The word orgation was 
also used in its modern sense of a musical instru- 
ment, [Sec Hydraula.] 

The Greek writers, whom Vitruvius followed, 
divided machines into three classes, the (genus) 
smmeonum or iinpoiariKSn (respecting which sec 
Vitruyitis and his commentators), the spiritale or 
[Hydeaula], and the tractorium or 
0apovKKOV (or 0dmv(roy according to the reading 
of the old editions) for moving heavy weights. The 
information which he gives us may perhaps, how- 
ever, be cxliibited better under another classiff- 
catioii. 

1. Meehamcal Engines. 

1. 77/^ Simple Mechanical Pomts were known 
to the Greek mechanicians from a period earlier 
than can he assigned, and their theories were com- 
pletely demonstrated hy Archimedes. Vitruvius 
(X. 3. s. B) discourses of the two modes of raising 
heavy weights, hy rectilinear {ev^mav) and circular 
(KVKXcer^y) motion. He explains the action of 
the. lever (fmrem vectis)., and its three different 
sorts, according to the position of the fulcrum 
(iJtra/u4%Ato*/), and some of its applications, as in the 
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steelyard (triitma, statcra), and the oars and rudder- 
oars of a ship ; and alludes to the principle of 
virtual velocities. The inclined plane is not spoken 
of by Vjtruvius as a machina, but its properties 
as an aid in the elevation of weights are often 
referred to hy him and other writers ; and in early 
times it was, doubtless, the sole means by which 
the great blocks of stone in the upper parts of 
buildings could he raised to their places. 

Under the head of circular motion, Vitruvius 
makes a passing allusion to the various forms of 
wheels and screws, rhedae, tympana., rotae^ 

cochleae., scorpiones, balisiae, prela, about winch see 
the respective articles. It is worth while, also, to 
notice the methods adopted by Chersiphron and his 
son Metagenos, the architects of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, and by later architects, to 
convey large blocks of marble from the quarries, hy 
supporting them in a cradle beiween wheels, or 
enclosing them in a c^dindrical frame-work of 
wood (Vitruv. x. 6. s. 2) ; and also the account 
which Vitruvius gives of the mode of measuring 
the distance passed over hy a carriage or a shi}), 
by an instrument attached to tlie wheel of the 
fonner, or to a sort of paddle-wheel projecting from 
the side of tlic^ latter (c. 9. s. 14). What he says 
of the pulley will he more conveniently stated under 
the next head. 

2 Compound ISIcchanical Powers^ or Machines 
for raising heavy weight.^ (mac/ihiae tiucloriae). 
Of these Vitruvius describes thiee principal sorts, 
all of them consisting of a proper erect frame-work 
[ (either tliree beams, or one supported by ropes) ; 
from which hang pullfes„ the rope of which is 
worked either by a iiuraher of men, or by a wind- 
lass (sucula), or by a large drum (tympanum, hpejA- 
p€vais, TTepirp6xiov) moved as a tread-wlioel, only 
from within. He describes the different sort of 
pullics, according to the nimihcr of sheaves (orhb 
cull) in each block (trochlea or reclmmus), whence 
also the machine received special names, such as 
irkpastos, when there were three sheaves, one in 
the lower block and two in the upper ; and pmiia- 
spastos, when there were jive sheaves, two in tlic 
lower block, and three in the upper (x. 2—5). 

II. JMilitary Engmes. (Vitruv. x. IS — 22 ; 
Vegetms and the other writers do Me MilHari ; 
Aries ; IlEnEPOLis ; Testudo ; Tormentum ; 
Turris, &c.) 

III. Theatrical Mlachmcs. [TiiEATRum] 

IV. Hydrmdic Engines. ^ 

1. Cofiveyance and ddlvery of icater through pipes 

and ckamiek. [AauAEDUuTUS ; Emissaeium ; 
Fistula j FoNvS.] It has been shown, under the 
articles referred to, that the ancients well knew, and 
that they applied in practice, the hydrostatic law, 
that water enclosed in a bent pipe rises to the 
same level in both arms. It also appears, from 
the work of Frontinus, that they were acquainted 
with the law of hydraulics, that the quantity of 
water delivered by an orifice in a given time de- 
pends on the size of the orifice and on the height 
of the water in the reservoir ; and also, that it is 
delivered faster through a short pipe than through 
a mere orifice of equal diameter. 

^ 2, Maddnes for raising water. The ancients 
did not know enough of the laws of atmospheric 
pressure to be wquaintod with' the wmmon sucking 
pump j but they had a sort, nf forcing pump, which 
is described by Vitruvius (x. 12), who ascribes the 
invention to Ctesibius. For raising water a small 
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height only they had the wcll-hnown screw of 
Archimedes, an instrument ^\hich, for this parti- 
cular purpose, has never been surpassed. (Vitruv. 
X. 1 1 ; CociiLKA.) But their pumps were chiefly 
on the principle of those in which the water is 
lifted in buckets, placed either at the extremity of 
a lever, or on the lim of a wheel, or on a chain 
working between two wheels. (Vitruv. x. 9 ; 
Antlia ; Tympanum.) 

3. 2 \[aclnncs in ivJdch loaitir is the moving/ jfower. 
(Vitruv. X. 10 ; Mola.) 

4. Other a])plications of water, as to the inea- 
surenient of time, and the production of musical 
sounds, in the clepsi/dm and the hydraulic orymu 
(Vitruv. ix. 5, O, x. 13; PIokologium ; IIy- 

DIUULA.) [B-S.] 

AIAENIA'NUM, signified, originally, a pro- 
jecting balcony, which was erected round the Ilo- 
nuin forum, in order to give more accommodation 
to the spectators of the gladiatorial combats, hy the 
censor, C. Maenius, e. c. 318 (Festus, s.v. p. 135, 
ed. hliillcr; Isidor. Orig. xv. 3. § 11) ; and hence 
lialconies in general came to lie called maeniana. 
Many allusions to such structures, and to the regu- 
lations which were found necessary to keep them 
witliin due hounds, are found in the- ancient 
writers (Cic. Acad. iv. 22 ; Non. p. 83. s. Co, 
Mull; Sueton. 18; Vitruv. v. 1; Blin. 

IT. N XXXV. 10. 8.37; Val Max.ix, 12. §7; 
Cod. Just. viii. 2. 20, 10. 11, xliii. 8. 2. § G, 

1. 10. 212. § 1 ; Amm. Marc, xxvii. 0, 10 ; see 
also Amphitiieatrum, p. 88, and Ciiious, p. 
280, a.) [B. S.] 

MAOADIS. [Lyra, p. 721, a. ; Musica.] 
MAGIST'ER, which contains the same root as 
mag-is and mag-nm.^ was applied at Home to per- 
sons possessing various kinds of ofHces, and is thus 
explained by Festus {s. r. Magislmirc ) : — “ il/a- 
ghfemrti^ niodeniri. Undo magi sir i non solum 
doctures artiiun, sed etiam pagorum, societaluui, 
vicoruni, collegiorinn, cquitiini dicuntur ; quia 
omnes hi luagis ceteris poasunt.” Pauliis (Dig. 50, 
tit. 1C. s. 5'/) thus deflnos the word : — Quihus 
praecipua cura rorum inciimbit, ct qui mugis qunm 
cetcri diligentiam et soUicitudinem rebus, quihu.s 
praesunt, dehent, hi magisfcri appellanturJ’ The 
following is a list of the principal magistri ; — 
MAGISTBR AdMIKSIONUM. I AhMI8SIONAX.Ea] j 
Magistjsr Akmorum appears to have been the | 
samd'ofliccr as the M agister Militum* (Amm. Marc, i 
" xvi. 7, XX, 9.) . i 

Magistkii Auctionis. [Bonorum Emptio.] i 
Maoister Bxrknw. [aYMROfcnUM.J i 

Magisyer Coli.egm was the president of a col- 
legium or corporation. [Cout-EGtUM.] 

Magistkr Ki'lfciTonARUM answered Jotters on 
behalf of tlio empenir. (Orelli, Tmcr, 2352.) 
Magister Equitum. [Dictator, p. 407) b. j 
MAtiiHTER rnBEULORUM was ail ofllcer orfiftTC- 
tary who read and answered petitions addressed to 
the emperors. [LnnsnuuH, 4. c.) Be is called in 
an inscription “Magister Lilicllonon ct Cogni- 
tiomim Sacrarum.” (Orclli, L c.) 

Magister Memoriae, an officer whose duty it 
wms to receive the decision of the emperor on any 
subject and communicate it to the public or the 
persons concerned, (Amm. Marc. xv. 5, xxvii. G.) 

Magister Mxmtum, the title of the two offi- 
cers, to whom Constantine intrusted the command 
of all the arndi's of tlie empire. Duo was placed 
oter the cavalry, and the other over the infaniiy. 
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On the divibions of the empire thr Ir number was 
increased, and each of them had both ea'. ahy and 
infantry under Ms command. In addition tu the 
title QiMagM miliiiwi^wc iind them called Mffyis- 
in armomm^ vquitiim H pediticm^ utnustjue mddute 
(Zosim. ii. 33, iv. 27 ; Vales, ud Amm. Marc. 
xvi. 7.) In the lifth century, there v/vm in the 
Eastern empire two of these ofheers at court, and 
three in the provinces ; in the western empire, iwm 
at court, and one in Gaul. Under Justinian, a 
new magister militum tvas appointed for Armenia 
and Pontus. (Walter, GGSchichte des Homurkcu 
Rechh, § 342, 2d ed.) 

Magister Navis. [Exercitoria Actio.] 
Magister Oppiciorom, wus an oflicer of high 
rank at the imperial court, wdio had the supindn- 
tendence of all audiences with the emperor, and 
also had extensive jurisdiction over botli civil and 
military officers. (Cod. I. tit. 31 ; 12, tit. IG ; Cc>d. 
TTieod. 1. tit. 0 ; G. tit. 9 ; Aimn. Marc. xv. 5 ; 
XX. 2, xxii. 3 ; Cassiod. Variur. vi. G.) 

Magister Populi. [Dictator.] 

Magister BcRiNioiirM, had tlie care of all the 
papers and documents liclonging to the mnperor. 
(Cod. 12. tit. 9 ; Bpartian. Aci. Vcr. 4 ; Lamprid. 
AlCtV. Sev. 2G.) 

Magister Societatis. The eijuib'S, who 
funned the taxc.s at Homo, wutc divided into com- 
panies or partnerships ; and he who preHided in 
such a company was called hlagister Soeiettitis. 
(Cic. rerr. ii, 74, ad Fam. xiil. fly pro Phtnrioy 13) 
Magister Vicorum, Augustus divided Home 
into certain regiones and vici, and connnanded that 
the people of each viciis .should choose nuigistri to 
manage its alTair.s. (Suet. Aug. 39, 1%, 7 G ; t )relli, 
5, 81 3, 153fK) From an in.scription on im 
ancient stone referred to by Pithiems {ItmrmtyS.r.) 
it appears tliat there wen* four such magistri to each 
vicus. They were acenstomed to exhibit the Lmli 
Conipitalitii dressed in the praetexta. (A«con. in 
(he. Jdstm* J). 7, ed. Orelli.) 

MAGlSTliA'TUS. A definition of Magistra- 
tiw may be collected from Pompoiiius, iJc Grigim 
Juris (Dig. 1. tit. 2). hlagistratua are those “ qui 
juri dicimdo praesunt.” The King was originally 
the solo Magistratus ; he had all the Potestas, < Hi 
the expulsion of the Kings, two Consuls vverc an- 
nually appointed and they were Magi.stnitus. In 
course of time otlicr Magistratns W’erts appointed, 
so that Pompwiias ominierates as the Magintraius 
of his time “ qiii in civilato jura reddebant,” ten 
tribuni plebis, two ccmsiils, eighteen jinietors, and 
six maliie.s. lie adds that the Pruefecti Annonae 
! et Vigilum were not MagistratuH, 8’he Dictator 
! w'as also a Afaglstratus ; ami the Censors; mul tlie 
Decemviri litilnns jmllcandis, I’lie governors of 
Pi’ovinces with the tifh^ of ib’opraetor or Proeonsml 
were also Alagistmtus. Cains alfributes the Jus 
Kdicendi to the Magistrntiirt P<»puii fiomani, with- 
out any restriction ; but he says that the chief 
edictal power was po.ssesHC'd by the Praetor Urhamw 
and the Praetor Peregrina.s, whose jurisdlctio in 
the provinces was exercised I'ly the Frii^sWw of 
Provinces; and also by the Otirnlo 
jurisdiction in the Provinciai P 0 puH,>|Lflpi'^''^ 
exercised by the Quaestors 
The word Magktriitns containf 
as mag(istcr) and isiag(jius),p itnd It both 

the persons and thg its In tlife phrase 
“ so magintratu aWleare,” whieh to give 

■up the office hofow ,the tiah at which it regjilatly 

$A'$ 
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expired. (On the abdicatio, see Rubino, HomiscJie 
Stuatiii'erfdssimg^ p. 88 ; and Pint dc. 19). (Liv. 
T], 1, xxiii, 23.) According- to Festus, a magis- 
tratus was one who had ‘■‘ judicium auspicmmqiie.” 

According to M. Messala the augur, quoted by 
Gtdlms (xiii. 15), the Auspicia Maxima belonged 
to the Consuls, Praetors, and Censors, and the 
Minora auspicia to the other Magistratus ; accord- 
ingly the Consuls, Praetors, and Censors were 
called Majores, and they were elected at the Co- 
ni itia Conturiata; the other Magistiatiis were called 
iMinores. The IMagistratiis were also divided into 
C mules and those who were not Curules: the 
Magistratus Curules were the dictator, consuls, 
praetors, censors, and the curule aediles, who were 
so called, because they had the Jus Sellae Cumlis. 
The magistrates were chosen only from the Patri- 
cians in the early Ilepuhlic, hut in course of time 
tlie Plebeians shared these honours, with the 
exception of that of the Interrex ; the I^lebeian 
Magistratus properly so called were the Plebeian 
Aediles and the Tribimi Plebis. 

The distinction of Magistratus into Majores 
wdio had the Tmperium, and the Minores who had 
not, had a reference to Jurisdiction also. The 
former term comprised Praetors, and governors of 
Provinces ; the latter, in the Republican time, 
comprised Aediles and Quaestors, and, under the 
Empire, the numerous body of Municipal Magis- 
trates. The want of the Iinpermm limited the 
power of the hlagi stratus Minores in various mat- 
ters wdiich came under their cognizance, and the 
want of it also removed other matters entirely from 
their jurisdietto (taking the word in its general 
sense). Those matters which belonged to Juris- 
dictio in its limited sense were witliin the com- 
petence of the Magistratus Minores [ Jueisdictio j ; 
but those matters which lielong to the imperium, 
were for that reason not within the competence of 
the Magistratus Minores. As proceeding from the 
Imperium wo find enumerated the praetoriac stipu- 
lationes, such as the cautio darani infecti, and 
ex novi operis nunciatione ; and also the Missio 
in possessionem, and the In integrum restitutio. 
Thus it appears that the limited jurisdictio was 
confined to the Ordo judiciorum privatorum, and 
all the proceedings Extra ordinem were based on 
the Imperium: consequently a Minor Magistratus 
could not exercise Coguitio, properly so called, and 
could not make a Becretum. This consideration 
explains the fact of two Praetors for questions as 
to fideicoramissa being appointed under Claudius : 
they had to decide such matters for all Italy, 
inasmuch as such matters were not within the 
competence of the municipal mag'istrates. The 
jurisdiction of the municipal magistrates of Cisal- 
pine Gaul was limited in many cases to a certain 
sura of money; and this limitation was afterwards 
extended to all Itoly. Added to this, these magis- 
trates had not the Imperium, which> as alretidy 
observed, limited their Jurisdictio. 

The Magiatmtus Minores could take cognizance 
of matters which were not within their jurisdictio, 
})y delegation from a superior Magistratus. Thus 
in the case of Damnum Infectum, inasmuch as de- 
lay might cause irreparable mischief^ the Praetor 
could delegate to the Municipal Magistratus, who 
were under him, the power of requiring the Cautio. 
(Dig. 39, tit. 2. s, 4.) 

It became necessary to rc-organize the admini- 
stration of Gallia Cisalpina-, on its ceasing to be a 
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Province ; and as the Jurisdictio was placed in the 
hands of Municipal Magistratus, who had no Im- 
perium, it was further necessary to determine what 
should be the form of procedure before these Ma- 
gistratus in all matters that were extra ordinem, 
that is, in such matters as did not belong to their 
competence because they were Magistratus Alinorcs, 
but were specially given to them by a Lex. The 
determining of this form of procedure was the ob- 
ject of the Lex Rubria. [Lex Rdbria.] (Puchta, 
Zeitschrifi^ x. p. 1 95.) 

The case of Adoption fproperly so called) illus- 
trates the distinction of Magistratus into Majores 
and Minores, as founded on the possessing or not 
possessing the Imperium. (Gaius, i. 99.) This 
adoption was effected “ Imporio hlagistratus,” as 
for instance before the Praetor at Rome : in the 
Provinciac the same thing was effected before a 
Proconsul or Legatus, both of whom therefore had 
the Imperium. The Municipal Magistratus, as 
they had not the Imperium, could not give validity 
to such an act of adoption. [G. L.] 

MAJESTAS is defined by Ulpian (Dig. 48. 
tit. 4. s. 1) to ho “ crimen illud quod adversus 
Populum Romanum vel adversus securitatem cjus 
committitur.” He then gives various instances of 
the crime of Majestas, some of which pietty nearly 
correspond to treason in English law ; but all the 
offences included under Majestas comprehend more 
than the English treason. One of the offences in- 
cluded in Majestas was the effecting, aiding m, or 
planning the death of a magistratus Populi Ro- 
mani or of one who had Imperium or ihitcstas. 
Though the phrase “ crimen raajestatls” was used, 
tile complete exjircssion wms “crimen, laosae, im- 
minutae, dimimitae, minutae, majestatis.” 

The word Majestas consistently with its relation 
to mag (nus) signifies the magnitude or greatness 
of a thing. “ Majestas,” says Cicero {Part 30) 
“ ost quaedam magnitudo Populi Romani “ Ma- 
jestas est in Imperii atipio in nominis' Populi Ro- 
mani dignitate.” Accordingly the phrases “ Ma- 
jestas Populi Romani,” “ Imperii Majestas ” (Hor. 
Carm. iv. 15) signify the whole of that which 
constituted the Roman State ; in other words the 
sovereign power of the Roman State. The expres- 
sion “ minuerc majestatem ” consequently signifies 
any act by which this majestas is impaired ; and 
it is thus defined by Cicero (de Invent ii. 17), 
“ Majestatem inimiere est de dignitate, aut ampli- 
tudine, aut potestate Populi aut corum quibus 
Popiiliis potestatem dedit, aliiiuid derogarc.” (Sec 
Cic. (id Fam. iii. II. “^Majestatem auxisti.”) 
The phrase Majestas Puhlica in the Digest is 
cqui^alent to the Majestas Populi Romani. In 
the R(*publicau period the term Majestas Laesa or 
Mimita was most commonly ajiplied to cases of a 
general betraying or siuTcndering his army to the 
enemy, exciting sedition, and geiuTally by his bad 
conduct ill administration impairing the Majestas 
of the State. (Tacit. Ann, i. 72.) 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables punished with 
death a person who stirred up an enemy against 
Rome or summdered a Roman citizen to an enemy, 
(Dig. 48. tit 4. s. 3.) The Leges Majestatis seem 
to have extended the offence of Majestos gene- 
rally to all acts which impaired the Majestas 
Publica ; and several of the special provisions of 
the Lex Julia are enumerated in the passage just 
referred to. 

Like many other legos thoLox Julia was modified 
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l)y Senatusconsulta and Imperial Constitutions ; and 
we must not conclude from tlie title in the Digest, 
“ Ad Legem Juliam Majestatis,” that all the provi- 
sions enumerated under that title were comprehended 
in the original Lex Julia. It is stated hy Marcianus, 
as there cited, that it was not Majestas to repair the 
statues of the Caesar which were going to decay ; 
and a Rescript of Severus and his son Antoninus 
Caracalla declared that if a stone was thrown and 
accidentally struck a statue of the Emperor, that 
also was not Majestas ; and they also gmciously 
declared that it was not Majestas to sell the 
statues of the Caesar before they were consecrated. 
litTo then is an instance under the title ad Legem i 
Juliam Majestatis of the Imperial rescripts de- 
claring what was not Majestas. There is also an 
extract from Saturnmus De Judiciis, who says 
that if a person melted down the statues or ima- 
gines of the Impvrator wdiich were already con- 
secrated, or did any similar act, he was liable to 
the penalties of the Lex Julia Majestatis. But 
even this also does not prove that this provision 
was a part of the Julia Lex, as originally passed, for 
a Lex after being amended by Scnatiiscoiisulta or 
Imperial Constitutions still retained its name. In 
the time of Tiberius it was a matter of charge 
against a man that in selling a garden he had in- 
cluded a statue of Augustus ; wiiich Tiberius de- 
clared to he no offence. (Tacit. Ann. i. 73.) 

The old punishment of Majestas was perpetual 
Interdiction from fire and water ; hut now, says 
Paulus {S. i?. V. 30), that is, in the later Imperial 
period, persons of low condition are thrown to 
wild beasts, or burnt alive ; persons of better con- 
dition arc simply put to death. The property of 
the offender was confiscated and his memory was 
infamous. 

In the early times of the Kepuhlic every act of 
a citizen which was injurious to the State or its 
peace was called Perduellio, and the offender {per- 
duellis) was tried before the populus (popicli Judi- 
cm), and, if convicted, put to death. (Liv. ii. 41, 
vi, 20.) The earliest trial and form of procedure 
is that which is given by Livy (i. 20) ; alter the 
overthrow of the kingly power the notion of Per- 
duellio and the process were in some degree 
changed. Numerous offences against the state 
were comprehended under Perduellio. For in- 
stance Cn. Fulvius (Liv. xxvi, c. 3.) was charged 
with the offence of perduellio for losing a Homan 
army ; but in course of time, and probably after 
the passing of the Lex Porcia, though it does not 
appear that this Lex applied to Perduellio, the 
punishment was acpme et ignis interdictio. Ac- 
cording to Gains “ perduellis ” originally signified 
‘‘hostis” (Dig. 50. tit. 16*. s. 234) j and thus the 
old offence of perduellio was equivalent to making 
war on the Homan State. The trial for perduellio 
(perdnellioms judicium) existed to the later times 
of the Hepuhlic j hut the name seems to luive 
almost fallen into disuse, and various leges w<Te 
passed for the purpose of determining more accu- 
rately what should be Majestas. 

Tk‘se Leges^ were a Lex Apuleia, probably 
passed in the fifth consulship of Marius, the exact 
contents of which are unknown ((’ic. de Or. ii. 25, 
49), a Lex Varia B.c. 91 (Appian, dMi. CiiK i. 

37 ; Cic. Brui. 09 ; Valer. Maxim, viii. 6. § 4), a 
Lex Cornelia passed by L. Cornelius Sulla (Cic. 
in Pis. 21, pro Ghent 35), and the Lex Julia 
already mentioxicd, and which continued under 
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the Empire to he the fundamental enactment on 
this subject. This Lex J ulia is by some attributed 
to C. Julius Caesar, and assigned to the year b, c. 
48, and this may he the IjCX referred to in the 
Digest ; some assume a second Imx Julia, under 
Augustus. That a Lex de Majestate was passed 
in Claesar'*s time appears from Cicero. {Plufipp. 
i. 9.) 

Under the Empire the tem Majestas W'as applied 
to the person of the reigning Caesar, and we find 
the phrases Majestas Augusta, Imperatoria, and 
Ilegia. It was however nothing new to apply the 
term to the Emperor, considered in some of his 
capacities, for it was applied to tlio magistititus 
under the Hepuhlic, as to the consul and praetor. 
(Cic. Philipp, xiii. 9, in Pisonem^ 11.) Horace 
even addresses Augustus (A>. ii 1. 288) in tim 
terms ‘‘majestas tua,’’ hut this can hardly h<i 
viewed otherwise than as a personal compliment, 
and not as said with reference to any of the office.s 
which he held. The extension of the penal ti(‘s 
to various new offences against the person of the 
Emperor belongs of course to the Imperial pmlod. 
Augustus availed himself of the Lex for jiroseent- 
ing the authors of famosi hhelli (cogndionem de 
fauosis specie legis ejus^ ime/avit 'J'acit. 

A7m. i. 72 ; Dion Cass. ivi. 27 ; Sueton. Oeiar. 
55): the proper inference from the pas.sage of 
Tacitus is that the lieges Majestatis (for they all 
seem to he comprised under’ the bwin “Legem 
Majestatis,”) did not apply to words or writiiigs, 
for these were punishable otherwise. Ilu' j)as- 
sage of Cicero (ad Pam. hi. 11) is manifestly 
corrupt, and as it stands, inconsi.st<*nt with the 
context it cannot he taken as evidimee that t!tc 
Lex Majestatis of Sulla contained any provihirms 
as to libellous words, as to which there were 
other sujficieat provisions. [iNJUiuaf] Hjgonliw 
has attempted to collect the (-aplta of tin* Lex 
Majestatis of Sulla. Under TilaHua the oJJence 
of Majestas was extended to all aetn and words 
which might appear to lie liisrc'spectful to the 
Princeps, as^ appears from various puwagea in "JA- 
citus (Ann. i. 73, 74, ii, 50, iii, 38, (P>, 87, &c,). 
J’he tenn Perduellio was still in use muler the 
Empire, and seems to have been equbalciit to 
Majestas at that period. 

An inquiry might be made into an act of Majids- 
i tas against the hnperator even after the dt‘ath of 
the offender ; a rule which was established (as w<^ 
are infoitned by Paulus) by M. Aurelius in the 
case of Dnincianus or Druneaniiis, a senator W’ho 
had taken part in the outbreak of CasHluH, and 
whose property was claimed by tlie fincus after his 
death, (ihiihaps the account of Capitoliniw, Jit 
Ant Phil, c. 20, and of Vulcatius GajHeiwius, Avl- 
dksCussms\ c. 9, is not inconsisU-nt with the stabi- 
ment of Paulas: on tlie ease of Ummunm, me 
Tillemont, Jiisioire des Pmper(‘un% vol ii, p, 3B2.) 

A constitution of S. B<*veru8 and Atitoninijs Cam- 

calla declared that from the. time that an act of 

Majestas^was committed, a man could not aliwate 

his prop<‘rty or manumit a slave, to which th# 

great (magum) Antoninus (probably 

stiU iftcant), adthul that a debtor eowld 

that time lawfully make a paympi, to 

the matter of Majestw slaves ^ 

amined by torture in order to 

their master: this provisiotA 

in the Cede under tht tljlt Ail-liiwett' 

Majestatis, was perh^s AeC iwnteiufd ia the ori^ 
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ginal law, for Tiberius sold a inan’s slaves to tbe 
actor publicus {Ann. iii. 07) in order that they 
might give evidence against their master, who was 
accused of Hcpetundae and also of Majestas. 
Women were admitted as evidence in a case of 
Laesa Majestas, and the case of Fiihia is cited as 
an instance. (Dig. 40. tit. 4 ; Cod. ix. tit. 8.) 

As to the phrase Patria Majestas, see Patria 
P oTESTAS. (The liistory of Majestas is given 
with great minuteness by liein, Jhts CnminalrecU 
der Router. A brief view of the subject is very 
difficult to give.) [G, L,] 

MAJOatES. [Inpans.] 

MA'LLEUS, dim. MALLE'OLUS 
crip^pa, dm. (fepopiov').^ a hammer, a mallet, was 
used much for the same purposes in ancient as in 
modern tiine.s. When several men were striking 
with their hammers on the same anvil, it was a 
matter of necessity that they should strike in time, 
and Virgil accordingly says of the Cyclopes, “Inter 
se braehia tollunt in numerurn.'’' {(Jeorg. iv. 174; 
Acii. viii. 452.) The scene which he describes is 
represented in the annexed woodcut, taken from an 
ancient bas-i*clief, in which Vulcan, Brontes, and 
SterofK's, are si‘en forging the metal, while the 
third Cyclo})s, Pyiacmon, blows the bellows. {Acn. 
viii. 425.) Beside the anvil -stand [Incus] is seen 
the vesstd of water, in whicli the hot iron or bronze 
was immersed. {Ib, v. 450, 451.) 



But besides the emplojmient of the hammer 
upon the anvil for making all ordinary utensils, 
the smith (xaX/c6us) wrought with this instrument 
figures called tpya* <r<pup7]Aara (or dAoa-fbprfra.^ 
Bmnck, Anal ii. 232), which were either small 
and fine, some of their parts heiiig beaten as thin 
as paper and being in very high relief, as in the 
bromtes of Siris f Lorica], or of colossal propor- 
tions, being composed of separate plates, rivetted 
together: of this the most remarkable example 
was the statue of the sun of wrought bronze (<r( 3 t>u- 
p^Aaro^ KoAot/ff^s, Theocrii xxii. 47 ; pc^icrrTjpo- 
icovia^ Philo, de 7 4* p. 14, ed. Orel!.), 

seventy cubits high, which was erected in Ehodes. 
Another remarkahle production of the same kind 
was the golden statue of Jupiter (Strabo, viii 6. 
20 ; Flat. Phaedr. p. 232, lifeindorf), which was 
erected at Olympia by the sons of Cypselus. 

By other artificers the hammer was xtsed in con- 
junction with the chisel [Dolabua], ms by the 
carpenter {puUans imlkm.) Coripp. de Lmd, Jtu$Hns 
iv. 47 ; woodcut, p. 08) and the sculptor* 

The term maUeolm denoted a hammer, the 
transverse head of which was formed for holding 
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pitch and tow ; which, having been set on fire, was 
projected slowly, so that it might not bo extin- 
guished during its flight, upon houses and other 
buildings in order to set them on fire ; and which 
was therefore commonly used in sieges together 
with torches and falaricac. (Liv. xxxviii. (J ; Non. 
Marcellus, p. 558, ed. Lips , Festus, s, v. ; Cic. 
pro AA724 ; Veget de Re Mil. iv. 18 ; Vitruv. x. 

] 6. 9. ed. Schneider.) 

MALUS. [Navis.] 

MALUS OCULUS. [Fascinum.] 
MANCEPS has the same relation toMancipinm 
that Aiispex has to Auspicium. It is properly qui 
raanu capit. But the word has several special 
significations. Mancipes were they who bid at the 
public lettings of the censors for the puipose of 
farming any part of the public property. (Festus, 
s. V. Maveeps j Alauceps dicitur qui quid a populo 
emit conducitve, quia, &c. ; Cic. joro Plane, c. 20, 
ed. Wunder.) Sometimes the chief of the Publi- 
cani generally are meant by this term, as they were 
no doubt the bidders and gave the security, and 
then they shared the undertaking with others or 
underlet it. (Ascon. in Div. Fcrr. c. 10.) The 
Mancipes would accordingly have distinctive names 
according to the kind of revenue which they took 
on lease, as Decumani, Portitores, Peciiarii. Sueto- 
nius (J'ei>p. 1, and the note in Burmann’s edition) 
says that the father of Petro vas a maiiceps of 
labourers (opcrac) who wont yearly from Umbria 
to Sabinum to cultivate the land ; that is, he lured 
them from their masters and paid so much for the 
use of them ; as is now often done in slave coun- 
tries. The terms Mancipes Thermarum et Sali- 
nariim occur in* the Theodosian Code (14, tit. 5. 
8.3). [G.L.] 

MANCIPA'TIO. [MANcmuir.] 

AIA'NCIPI RES. [Dominium.] 
MANCPPII CAUSA. The three expressions 
by which the Romans indicated the status in 
which a free person might be with respect to an- 
other, were In Potestate, In Mann, and In Man- 
cipio ejus esse. (Gains, i. 49.) In consequence 
of his Potestas a father could mancipate his child 
to another person, for in the old times of the re- 
public his Patria Potestas was hardly distinguished 
from propeity. A husband had the same power 
over a wife In Manu, for she was “filiac loco.” 
Accordingly a child in Potestate and a wife in 
Alanu were properly Res Mancipi ; and they were 
said to be In Mancipio. Still sueb persons,* when 
raancipatod, were not exactly m the relation of 
slaves to the persons to whom they were muncipated; 
but they occupied a status between free persons and 
slaves, which was expressed by the words Muncipii 
causa. Such persons as were in Mancipii causa 
were not Sui juris (Gains, i. 48—- 50) ; and all that 
they acquired, was acquired for the persons to whom 
they were mancipated. But they differed from 
slaves in not being possessed ; tliey miglit also have 
an imuriaiitm actio for ill-treatment from those who 
had them In Mancipio, and they did not lose the 
rights of Jngenui, but these rights were only sus- 
pended. As to contracts, the person with whom 
they contracted might obtein the sale of such pro- 
perty (bom) as would have been theirs, if they had 
not been in mancipii causa ; as Gains expresses it 
(iv. 80). Persons In mancipii causa might bo 
manmnittod in the same way as slaves, and the 
Hraitations of the Lex Aelia Beiitia and Furia Cani- 
nia did not apply to such manumissions. The per- 
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son who effected the manumission thereby acquired 
a kind of patroiial right, which was of some im- 
portance in the matters of heieditas and tiitela, 
(Savignj, System, See. i. 360.) 

The strict practice of Mancipatio, as applied to 
children, had fallen into disuse in the time of Gains, 
and probably still earlier, and it had then become 
a mere legal form by which the Patria Potestas 
was dissolved [Emancipatio] ; except a person 
was mancipated ex noxali causa. In case of delicts 
by the son, the father could mancipatohim (ea nowali 
causa mancipio dare)^ and one act of mancipatio 
was considered sufficient (Gains, iv. 75 — 78 ; 
Liv. viii. 28 ; but the son had a right of action for 
recovering his freedom, when he had worked out 
the amount of the damage. (Mos. etRom. Leg. Coll, 
ii. 3.) Justinian put an end to the noxae datio 
in the ease of children, which indeed before his 
time had fallen into disuse. (Inst. 4. tit. 8; s. 7.) 

In his time. Gains remarks (i. 141), that men 
were not kept in mancipii causa (in eo jure) for 
an}" long time, the form of mancipatio being only 
used (except in the case of a noxalis causa) for the 
purpose of emancipation. But questions of law 
still arose out of this form ; for the three niancipa- 
tiones, which were necessary in the case of a son, 
might not always have been observed. Accord- 
ingly a child begotten by a son 'wbo had been 
twice mancipated, but born after the third nianci- 
patio of his father, was still in the power of his 
grandfather. A child begotten by a son who was 
in his third mancipatio, came into his father’s power 
if ho was manumitted after that mancipation ; but 
if the father died in mancipio, the child became 
sui juris, (Gains, i. 135.) 

Coemptio, by which a woman came in raaniim, 
was effected by mancipatio, and the coemptio might 
be cither matrimonii causa, or fidiiciao causa. The 
fiduciae causa coemptio was a ceremony which was 
necessary when a woman wished to change her 
tuiorcs, and also wluni she wished to make a will ; 
but a senatusconsultum of Hadrian dispensed with 
the ceremony in the latter case. (Gaius, i. 3 15, &c.) 

Dion (lassius(xlviii 44) says that Tiberius Nero 
tnmsf(‘rred or gave (^^^Sw/ce) his wife to Octavianus, 
as a father would do ; and the transfer of his wife 
Marcia by the younger Cato to Quintus llortensius 
(Pint, Cat Min. c. 25) is a well-known story. If in 
both these cases the wife was In Maim, she must 
have been mancipated. Mancipatio in such case 
would be equivalent to a divorce ; at any rate, in 
both the cases which have been mentioned, the 
second marriage must have been preceded by a 
coiiHont to dissolve the marriage, which would be 
suflicient if tiic wife was not in manu, and would 
require the form of mancipatio if she was in. manu. 
(Gains, i 337.) 

The situation of a debtor wbo was adjudicated 
to his creditor resembled that of a person who was 
In mancipii causa. [ G. L.J 

MANCI'PXUM. The etymology of this word 
is the same as that of the word Mancipatio, of 
which Gains (L 121) says, ‘‘Manciputio dicitur 
quia manu res capitur.” The term Mancipium 
then is derived from the act of corporeal appro- 
Iiensioii of a thing ; and this corporeal apprehen- 
sion is with reference to the transfer of the owner- 
ship of a thing. It was not a simple corporeal 
apprehension, hut one which was accompanied with 
certain forms described by Gains (i. Jlf)):-*- 
“ Mancipatio is effected in the presence of not less 
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than five witnesses, who must be Roman citizens 
and of the age of puberty (pmbcm), and also m 
the presence of an other person of the same condition, 
who holds a pair of brazen scales and hence is 
called Libripons- The purchas *r (ijui mancipio ac- 
cipit\ taking hold of the thing, says : I affirm that 
this slave (homo) is mine Ex Jure Quiritiura, and 
he is purchased by me with this piece of money 
(aes) and brazen scales. He then strikes the stales 
with the piece of money, and gives it to the seller 
as a symbol of the price (quasi pretii /oeo).'” The 
same account of the matter is given more briefly by 
Ulpian (Frag. xix.). This mode of transfer ap- 
plied to all Res Mancipi whether free persons or 
slaves, animals or lands. Lands (praedta) might 
ho thus transfeired, ‘though the parties to the 
mancipatio were not on the lands ; but all other 
things, which were objects of mancipatio, wei'c only 
transferable in the presence of the parties, because 
corporeal apprehension was a necessaiy part of the 
ceremon}n The purchaser or person to whom the 
mancipatio was made did not acquire the possession 
of the mancipatio ; for the acquisition of possession 
I was a separate act (Gaius, iv. 331). Gaius calls 
Mancipatio ‘‘‘ imaginaria quaedam venditio,” for 
though the law required this form for the transfer 
of the Quiritarian ownership, the real contract (ff 
sale consisted in the agreement of the parties as to 
the price. The party who transferred the owner- 
ship of a thing pursuant to tliese forms was said 
“ mancipio dare ; ” he who thus acquired the 
ownership was said “mancipio acciperej’ (Plant. 
Trinum. ii, 4. 18.) The verb “ mancipare ” is 
sometimes used as equivalent to “ mancipio dare.” 
Horace (Ep. ii. 2. 150) uses the phrase “mancipat 
usiis,” which is not an imreasonalile licence : he 
means to say that “ iisus ’’ or usucapion has the 
same effect as mancipatio, which is true ; Imt iisus 
only had its eflbet in the case of Res Mancipi, 
wliere tliere had licou no Mancipatio or In Jure 
C<*ssio. Both jVIancipatio and In Jure Cessio 
existed before tlie Twcl ve Tables (Frag. Fat 50 ). 

Mancijiatio is used Ijy Gaius to express the act 
of tmnsfer, but in Cicero the word Mancipium is 
used in this sense. (Cic. de Qfl iii. 16, de Orat 
i. 3fh) 

The division of things into lies Mancipi and 
Nec Mancipi, had reference to the fonnalities re- 
quisite to be observed in tlie transfer of ownership. 
It is stated in the article Dominium, what things 
were things Mancipi To this list may be added 
children of Roman parents, who were according to 
the old law Res Mancipi [Mancipii Causa.] 
The Quiritarian ownership of Res Mancipi could 
only be immediately transferred by Mancipatio or 
In Jure Cessio ; transfer by tiadition only made 
such things lii bonis. The Quiritarian ownership 
of R-es nec mancipi was acquired by tradition only, 
when there was a justa causa. Quiritarian owner- 
ship is called mancipium by the earlier Roman 
writers: the word dominium is first used liy later 
writers, as for instance Gaius, Mancipatio could 
only take place between Roman citizens or those 
who had the Commercium j which indeed appears 
from the words used by the purchaser. (Gaius, L 
11.0 ; TJlp. Frag. xix. 3.) 

The only word then by which this fomial transfer 
of ownership was made was Muncipium, which 
occurs in the Twelve Tables. (Dirksen, Ifeherskhi^ 
&c. p. 3D5.) The word nexum or nexus is also 
1 sometimes used in the same sense* Cicero (7U>, 
A A 4 
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5) d(3fincs “ Abalionatio ” to be cjiis rei quae 
maiicipi est and this is effected either bj’- “tra- 
difcio alteri nexu aiit in jure cessio inter qiios ea 
jure civili fieri possnni” According to this defini- 
tion “ Abalienatio ” is of a Res Mancipi, a class of 
things determinate ; and the mode of transfer is 
either by “ traditio nexn ” or by “ in jure cessio.” 
These two modes correspond respectively to the 

maiicipatio ” and in jure cessio ” of Gains (ii. 
41), and accordingly niancipatio or the older term 
maiicipiiini is equivalent to “traditio nexu:” in 
otfier words mancipium was a nexus or ncxuni. 
Cicero (De Harusp. respmis. c. 7) uses both words 
in the same sentence, where he speaks of various 
titles to property, and among them he mentions 
the Jtis maiicipii and Jus iiexi. lie may mean 
here to sp(*ak of the Jus mancipii in its special 
sense as contrasted with the Jus nexi which had a 
%\idcr meaning ; in another instance he uses both 
words to express one thing. {Ad Fam. iv. 30.) Ac- 
cording to Aeliiis Gallus, everything was “ nexuni’* 
“ quodeunqiio per aes ct libriim geritur and as 
niancipatio was effected per acs ct lihram, it was 
eons(‘(iuently a nexum. The form of maiicipatio 
by the aos and libra coiitumed probably till Jus- 
tinian abolished the distinction between Res Man- 
cifii and Riss Noc Mancipi. It is alluded to by 
Horace (Fp. ii. 2. 158), and the libra, says Pliny 
(xxxiii. 3), is still used in such forms of transfer. 

^\''hen things were transferred by niancipatio 
umhu’ a contract of sab*, the vendor was bound to 
"warranty in double of the amount of the thing sold. 

( Paul. S, R. ii. s. 1 C.) A vendor therefore who 
had a doubtful title would not sell by mancipium, 
but would merely transfer by delivery, and leave 
the purchaser to obtain the Quiritarian ownership 
of tile thing by usucapion. (Plaut. Ctirc. iv. 2. 
/Vj/w, iv. 3. 55.) Accordingly Varro observes 
{Do Re Ruhiiea^ ii. 10) that if a slave was not 
transfern^d by mancipium, the scdler entered into a 
stipulatio dupli to be enforced by the buyer in the 
case of eviction ; when the tnmsfcr was by manci- 
pium, this stipulation was not necessary. The 
terms of the contract wore called Lex Mancipii, 
but It is not necessary to infer from the jiassage of 
Cic(To {J)e Or. i. 3ff), that the Lex or terms con- 
tained the p(malty, but merely that it contained 
what the seller warranted. (See Pro Mnrena^ c. 2.) 

Asttj the application of Maiicipatio to Testaments, 
see Tk.stawkntum. 

It appears from what has been said that manci- 
pium may bo used as equivalent to complete owner- 
ship, and may thus be opposed to usus as in a pas- 
sage of Lucretius that has been often quoted (lil 
9B5), and to Fructus (die. ad Fam. vii. 20, 30). 
Sometimes the word mancipium signifies a slave, 
as being one of the Res mancipi : this is probably 
the sense of the word in Cicero (Top. 5) and 
certainly jn Horace {Fp. i. 6. $ff). Sometimes 
wancipia is used generally for Res mancipi ( Hip. 
tit. xi. 27), unless Rem mancipi is ’the right read- 
ing in that passage. Mancipation no longer ex- 
isted in the code of Justinian, who took away all 
distinction between Re's Mancipi and Nec Mau- 
eipi. The ownership of all cor^poreal things was 
made transferable by Traditio with a justa cama. 

The subject of Mancipium and Mancipatio is 
discussed by Corn. Van Bynkershoek, Opmmdwn 
d$ Rebm Mmeipi et Nm Mmclp^; and Ruchta, 
ii. § 238. [G. L.J 

MANHA^TI ACTIO. [Mandatum.] 


MANDATUM. 

MANDA'^TUM. It is a contract of mandatiim 
when one person commissions another to do some- 
thing without reward, and that other person under- 
takes to do it: and generally it maybe stated that 
whenever a man commissions another to do some- 
thing without pay, which, if the thing were to he 
done for pay (merces), would make the transaction 
a contract of locatio and conductio, the contract of 
mandatum exists ; as if a man gives clothes to a 
fullo to be furbished up and cleaned, or to a tailor 
(sarcinator) to mend. The person who gave the 
commission wms the mandans or mandator : he who 
received it, was the mandatarius. The mandatum 
might be either on the sole account of the man- 
dator, or on another person’s account, or on the 
account of the mandator and another person, or on 
account of the mandator and mandatarius or on the 
account of the mandatarius and another person. 
But there could be no mandatum on the account 
! (gratia) of the mandatarius only; as if a man 
were to advise another to put his money out to in- 
terest, and it were lost, the loser would have no 
maiidati actio against his adviser. If the advice 
wore to lend the money to Titius, and the loan 
had the like result, it was a question whether this 
was a case of mandatum ; but the opinion of Sa- 
biuus prevailed, that it was, and the niandant tliiis 
became security for Titius. It was not mandatum 
if the thing was contra bonos mores, or in other 
words, if the object of the mandatum was an illegal 
act. A mandatum might be general or special ; 
and the mandatarius was bound to keep within 
the limits of the mandatum. The mandator had 
an utilis actio against such persons as the mandata- 
rius contracted with ; and such persons had the 
like action against the mandator ; and a directa 
actio against the mandatarius. The mandator and 
mandatarius had also respectively a directa actio 
against one another in respect of the mandatum: 
the actio of the mandatarius might be for in- 
demnity generally in respect of what he had done 
bona fide. If the mandatarius exceeded his com- 
mission, he had no action against the mandator; 
but the mandator in such case had an action for 
the amount of damage sustained by the non-execu- 
tion of the mandatum, provided it could have been 
executed. The mandatum might he recalled by 
the mandans, or renounced by the mandatarius, 
“ dum adlmc Integra res sit,” that is, no loss must 
accrue to either party in consequence of the contract 
being rescinded. The contract was dissolved by 
the death of either party ; but if the mandatarius 
executed the mandatum after the death of the 
mandator, in ignorance of his death, he had his 
action against the heres, which was allowed “utiU- 
tatis causa.” According to Cicero a maiidati judi- 
cium was “ non minus turpe quam furti ” (Fro 
Rose, Aimr, c. 38) ; "which however would ob- 
viously depend on circumstances, [Infamu.] 

Mandatum is sometimes used in the sense of a 
command from a superior to an inferior. TJnd(*r 
the empire the Mandato Rriiicipum were the com- 
mands and instructions given to governors of pro- 
vinces and others. (See the letter of Pliniiis to 
Trajanus, and the emperor’s answer, Flin. Fp. x. 
Ill, 112.) Frontinus (Z>o Aqnmdmf.) classes the 
Man data Frincipum with Lex and Senatuscon- 
sulta. (See Fuchta, Tnst i. 1 1 0.) 

(Gains, ixi. 155— -182, iv. 83, 84 ; Inst. 3. 
tit 28 ; Dig. 17. tit 1 ; Cod, 4. tit 35 ; Vangerow 
Fandekten, See. iii. 400.) [G. L.] 
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MANDRAE. [Latrunculi.] 

HAND Y AS {fiavHas), [Lacerna.] 
MANES. See Diet, of Greek and Rom, Bio- 
graphy and Mythology. 

MANGONES. [Servus.] 

MA^NICA, a sleeve. Besides the use of sleeves 
sewed to the tunic, which, when so manufactured, 
was called chiridota or manicata tunica (Curt. iii. 
7. p. 12, ed. Ziimpt), sleeves were also worn as a 
separate part of the dress. Palladius {de Re Rud. 
i. 43) mentions the propriety of providing ocreas 
manicasque de pellibus, i. e. leggins and sleeves 
made of hides, as useful both to the huntsman and 
to the agricultural labourer. The Roman gladiators 
wore, together with greaves, a sleeve of an appro- 
priate kind on the right arm and hand (Juv. vi. 
255), as is exhibited in the woodcuts at p. 57G. 

These parts of dress are mentioned together 
even as early as the Homeric age (see Od. xxiv. 
223, 22.9). Jn this passage the manicae (xeipiBes) 
seem, to be mittens, worn on the hands to protect 
them from briars and thorns : and Eiistatlnus, in 
his commentary on the passage, distinguislies be- 
tween simple mittens,, such as our labourers use in 
hedging, and gloves, which he calls xelp^5es 5a/c- 
TvXdoraL (p. 19C0. tnd.). 

Gloves with ihiigom (digiiaUaj Yurro^ de Re Rust 
i. 55) were worn among the Romans for the per- 
formance of certain manual operations. Pliny the 
younger refers also to the irsc of manicae in winter 
to piotcct the hands from cold (BpisL iii. 5), 
Those used by the Persians were probably made 
of fur, perhaps resembling mutfs : the Persians also 
wore gloves in winter (SaicTv>J}6pa$, Xen. Cyrop. 
Tsiii. 3. § 17). In an enumeration of the instru- 
ments of torture used in the fourth century of the 
Christian era we observe “ the glove ” (Synes. 
Rpist 58) ; but its construction or material is not 
described. 

ITaadcuffs were called manicae. (Virg. Georg, iv. 
439, Aen. ii. 146 j Plant. Asm. ii. 2. 38, Capt 
iii. 5. 1, Alost v. 1. 17 ; Non. Marcellus, s.v. 
Manicae.) [J. Y.] 

MANI^PULUS; MANIPULA'RES ; MA- 
NIPULATIIL [Eeercitus, p. 500, b.] 
MA'^NSIO (errad/xiJs), a post-station at the end 
of a day’s joumey. The great roads, which were 
constructed first by the kings of Persia and after- 
wards by the Romans, were provided, at intervals 
corresponding to the length of a day’s joumey, with 
establishments of the same kind with the khans 
or caravanseras which are still found in the East. 
There were 111 such stations on the road from 
Sardes to Susa (Herod, v. 52, 53, vL 118), their 
average distance from one another being something 
less than 20 English miles. The khan, erected at 
the station for the accommodation of travellei's, is 
called by Herodotus Kard\v(ris and Karayaryi}. 
To stop for the night was Karakveip. (Xen. Anab. 
i. 8 ; Aelian, F. Jd, i, 32.) As the ancient roads 
made by the kings of Persia arc still followed to a 
considerable extent (Heeren, fdeen, voL i. pt ii. 
pp. 103 — 203, 713““720), so also there is reason to 
believe that the modern khan, which is a square 
building, enclosing a large open coiut, surrounded 
by balconies with a series of doors entering into 
plain unfurnished apartments, and having a foun- 
tain in the centre of tlie court, has been copied by 
uninterrupted custom from the I*erbic mrakibcns^ 
and that, whether on occasion of the arrival of 
armies or of caravans, they have always served to 
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afford a shelter during the night both to man and 
beast. 

The Latin term mansio is derived from manercy 
signifying to pass the night at a place in travelling. 
On the great Roman roads the mansiones were at 
the same distance from one another as on those of 
the Persian empire. They were originally called 
castra, being probably mere places of encampment 
formed by making earthen entrenchments. In 
process of time they included, not only ban'acks 
and magazines of provisions (horrea) for the troops, 
but commodious buildings adapted for the reception 
of travellers of all ranks, and even of the emperor 
himself, if he should have occasion to visit them. 
At those stations the cisiarii kept gigs for hire and 
for conveying government despatches. [Cisium ; 
Essedum.] The mansio was under the superin- 
tendence of an officer called mansionarius. 

Besides the post-stations at the end of each 
day’s journey, there were on the Roman military 
ways others at convenient intervals, which %vere 
used merely to change horses or to take 'lefresh- 
ment,and wliich were called mutatmies (dkkayal). 
There were four or fi\e mutationes to one mansio. 
TTie Rtnenerium a Bitnligala IJierusalem usque., 
whicli is a road-book drawn up about the time of 
Constantine, mentions in order the mansiones from 
Bourdeaux to Jerusalem with the inten'cniiig 
imUationes, and other more considerable places, 
which are called cither ewifates', a/ez, or casiella. 
The number of leagues (leiigae) or of miles between 
one place and another is also set down. [J. Y.] 

MANTE'LE (xeipd/xa/crpox', a 

napkin. The circumstance, that lorks were not 
ill. vented in ancient times, gave occasion to the use 
of napkins at meals to wipe the fingiuvs (Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 3 . §51) ; also when the meal was finished, and 
even before it commenced, an apparatus was car- 
ried round for washing the hands. A liasin, called 
in^Latin mailuvium (Festns, t>.), and in Greek 
x^pi'i^nr, or xeipdrcTrrpoi^, was hold under 
the hands to receive the water, which was poured 
upon them out of a ewer {uroeolus). Thus Homer 
describes the practice, and according to the ac- 
count of a repent traveller, it continues unchanged 
in the countries to which his description referred, 
(Fellow’s Jotmial, 1838, p. 153.) The boy or 
slave^ who pomud out the water, also held the 
napkin or towel for wiping the hands diy. The 
word maypa, said to be of Carthaginian origin 
(Quintil. i. 5. § 57), denoted a smaller kind of 
napkin, or a handkerchief, which the guests car- 
ried with them to table. (Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 81, ii, 
8. 63.) The mantele, as it was larger than the 
mappa,, was sometimes used as a table-cloth. 
(Martial, xii. 2.9, xiv. 138.) 

The napkins thus used at table were commonly 
made of coarse unbleached linen (wjUoXlv^, Athon. 
ix. 70). Sometimes, however, they were of tine 
linen (iurpiggara kagrph aivdovvi^% Fhtloxenus,' 
up, A then. ix. 77). Sometimes they were woollen 
witli a soft and even nap (tonm manidiu 
Virg. Georg, iv. 377, Jen. i. 702), Those 'madb 
of Asbestos must have been mre. The Eomans 
in the^tiine of the emperors used linen ■ napkins 
embroidered or interwoven with^,goId( (Lamprid. 
Ilelioguh. 27, Ah 37,40), and the traveller 

already quoted informs us that this luxury still 
continues in the East. Napkins were also w'oni 
by women as a head-dres's, in which case they 
were of fine materials and gay colours, (A then, ix. 
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7S.) These were no doubt put on in a variety of 
elegant ways, resembling those which are in use 
among the females of Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, at the present day. 

MANTIKE {fjLCLVTUi’i].) [Bivintatio.] 

MANU'BIAE. [SroLiA.] 

MANUM, CONVENTiO IN. [Matri- 

MONIUM.J 

MANUMPSSIO was the form by which slaves 
and persons In Manci})ii causa were released from 
those conditions respectively. 

There were three modes of effecting a Jnsta et 
Legitinia Manumissio, namely, Vindicta, Census, 
and Testamentum, which are enumerated both hy 
Gains and Ulpian {Fr(xg» i.) as existing in their 
time. (Compare Cie, Top. % and Plautus, Cas. ii. 
8. GO.) or these the Manumissio by Vindicta is 
proliahiy the oldest, and perhaps was once the only 
mode of manumission. It is mentioned by Livy 
as in use at an early period (ii. 5), and indeed be 
states that some persons refer the origin of the 
Vindicta to the event there related, and derive its 
name from Vindicius ; the latter part, at least, of 
the supposition is of no value. 

The ceremony of the Manumissio by the Vin- 
dicta wms as follows; — The master brought his 
slave before the magistratiis, and stated the grounds 
(euvsa) of the intended manumiHsiou. The lictor 
of the magistratiis laid a rod {fuduca) on the head 
of the slave, accompanied with certain formal words, 
in which he declared that he was a free man ex 
Jure Quiritiiim, that is, vindieavitin lihertatem.” 
The master in the meantime held the slave, and 
after he had pronounced the words “ hiuic ho- 
minem liberum volo,” he turned him round {mo- 
nimio iurblniii eJcU Marcus iJama, Per&iiis, Sat. v. 
78) and let him go {emisit e nmnu^ or misit mumt., 
Plant, Capt. ii. 3. 48), whence the general name of 
the act of manumission. The magistralus then 
declared him to be free, in reference to which 
Cicero {ad AIL vii. 2) seems to use the word 
“addicere.” The word Vindicta itself, wliich is 
propm'Iy the I’es mndicata., is used for festuca by 
Horace {Sat. ii. 7. 7G). Plautus {Md. Ghr. iv. 1. 
15) uses festuca. 

It seems highly probable that this form of Manu- 
misaio was framcMl after the analogy of the In jure 
vindicationes (Gains, iv. IG) ; and that the lictor 
in the case of manumission represented the opposite 
claimant in the vindicatk), (Unterholzner, Von 
dm formen der Manummio per Vindictmn und 
Bmamtpatio^ Zeitschrift., voh ii, p. 139.) 

As for the explanation of the word Vindicta see 
ViNOTCiAB and ViNmcAwo. 

The Manumissio by the Census is thus briefly 
described by Ulpian ; Slaves were formerly 
manumitted by census, when at the lustral census 
{Imtmli mmu) at Rome they gave in. their census 
(some read mmen instead of census) at the bidding 
of their masters.” Iversons In raancipio might also 
obtain their manumission in this way. (Gains, h 
140,) The slave must of course have had a suffi- 
cient Peculium, or the master must have given him 
property. 

In the absence of decisive testimony as to the 
origin of these two modes of manumissio, modem 
writers indulge themselves in a variety of conjec- 
tures. It may be true that originally the manu- 
mission by Vindicta only gave libertag and not 
civitas ; but this opinion is not probable. It may 
easily bo allowed that in the earliest period tlie 
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' civitas could only be conferred by the sovereign 
power, and tliat therefore tiiere could he no ofFec- 
tual manumission except by the same power. But 
the form of the Vindicta itself supposes, not that 
the person manumitted was a slave, but that he 
was a free person, against whose freedom his 
master made a claim. The proceeding before the 
magistratus was in form an assertion of the slave’s 
freedom (manu asserere liherali causa, Plaut. Foe?i. 
iv. 2. 83, &c.), to which the owner made no de- 
fence, but he let him go as a free man. The 
proceeding then resembles the In Jure Ccssio, 
and was in fact a fictitious suit in which freedom 
{llbartas) Was the matter in issue. It followed as 
a consequence of the fiction, that when the magis- 
tratus pronounced in favour of freedom Ex jure 
Quiritium, there could be no dispute about the 
Civitas, 

In the case of the Census the slave was regis- 
tered as a citizen with his master’s consent. The 
assumption that the Vindicta must have originally 
preceded the Census, for wliich there is no evi- 
dence at all, is inconsistent with the nature of the 
proceeding, which was a registration of the slave, 
with his master’s consent, as a citizen. A question 
might arise whether ho should be considered free 
immediately on being entered on tbe censor’s roll, 
or not until the lustrum was celebrated (Cic. de Or, 
i. 40) ; and this was a matter of some importance, 
for his acquisitions were only his own from the 
time when he became a free man. 

The law of the Twelve Tallies confirmed free- 
dom which was given by will {testameniJim) , Free- 
dom {Iihertas) miglit he given either directo, that 
is, as a legacy, or by way of fideicoramissum. The 
slave who was made free directo, was called orcinus 
libertus (or hoiciiius, as in Ulp. Frag.), for the 
same reason perhaps that certain senators were 
called Orcini. (Sueton. Octan. 35.) He who re- 
ceived his libertas by way of fideicommissum, was 
not the libertus of tbe testator, but of the person 
who was requested to manumit him {maumiishor ) ; 
if the heros, who was requested to manumit, re- 
fu,sod, he might be compelled to manumit on appli- 
cation being made to the proper authority. Liber- 
tas might be given by fideicommissum to a slave of 
the testator, of his hcres, or of his legatee, and also 
to tlie slave of any other person {eairanetts). In 
case of libertas being thus given to tbe slave of 
any other person, the gift of libertas was extin- 
guished, if the owner would not sell the slave at a 
fair price. A slave who was made conditionally 
free by testament, was called Statu liber, and he 
was tlie slave of the heres until the condition was 
fulfilled. If a Statu liber was sold by the heres, 
or if the ownership of him was acquired, by nsn- 
capion, he had still the benefit of the condition : this 
provision was contained in the Law of the IVclve 
Tables. If a slave was made free and heres by 
the testator’s will, on the death of the testator he 
became both free and heres, whether he wished it 
or not C Gains, ii. 153 ; Ulp. Frag. xxii. 11.) 
[Herbr.] 

A manumission by adoption is spohen of, but no- 
thing is known of it, (Gell. v. 19 ; Inst. L tit. 11. 
S.32.) 

The Lex Aelia Sentia laid various restrictions on 
manumission [I^BX Ablu Bkntia], particularly as 
to slaves under thirty years of age. The ceremony 
of manumitting slaves above thirty years of aico had 
become very simple in the time of Gaius (i. 20) : it 
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might he in the public road (in transitu)^ as when 
the praetor or proconsul wafe going to the hath or 
the theatre. It was not the place which determined 
the validity of such an act, hut it was the cir- 
cumstance of its being done before a competent 
aiithoiity. ^ ^ , 

The Lex Furia or Fiisia Caninia fixed limits to 
the number of slaves who could be manumitted by 
will. The number allowed was a half, one third, 
one fourth, and one fifth of the whole number that 
the testator possessed, according to a scale fixed by 
the lex. As its provisions only applied to cases 
where a man had more than two slaves, the owner 
of one slave or of two slaves was not affected by 
this lex. It also provided that the slaves to whom 
freedom was given, should be named. This lex 
only applied to manumission by testament. It 
was passed about a. D. 7, and several senatuscon- 
sulta were made to prevent e\asions of it. (Sueton, 
Oct<iA\ 40 ; Gains, i. 42 — 4G.) This lex was re- 
pealed hy Juatinum. (Cod. 5. tit. 3. De lege Fus. 
Can. ioUcmla.') 

A foiiii of manumission “ inter amicos is al- 
luded to by Gains. This was in fact no legal 
manumission, but it was a more expression of the 
master’s wish, wiiich would have been sufficient iii 
the absence of all positive law. This might bo 
done by inviting the slave to table, writing him a 
letter, or in any other less formal way. It is 
stated that originally such a gift of freedom could 
be recalled, as to which there can be no doubt, as 
it was not legal freedom ; but ultimately the prae- 
tor took persons who had been made free in tins 
manner under his protection, and the Lex Junia 
Norbana gave them the status called Latiuitas. 
[Lex Junia Norbana ; Latini.] 

A Manumissio sacrorum causa is sometimes 
mentioned as a kind of manumission, whereas the 
words Sacrorum causa ])oint rather to the grounds 
of the manumission : the form might be the usual 
form, (Festus, s.v. Fiui; Savigny, 

ZeiUolmfU vol. iii. p. 402.) 

BofSides the due observance of the legal forms, 
it was necessary in order to oitoct a complete manu- 
mission that the nianumissor should have the Qui- 
ritarian ownership of the slave. If the slave was 
merely In bonis, he only became a Latiiuis by 
manumission. A woman in tutela, and a pupillus 
or papilla could not manumit If several persons 
were Joint owners {socii) of a slave, and one of them 
manumitted the slave in such form as would have 
effected complete manumission, if the slave had 
been the sole property of the manuroissor, such 
mamimissor lost his share in the slave which ac- 
crued to the other joint owner or joint owners. 
Justinian enacted that if only one joint owner was 
■willing to manumit a slave, the others might be 
compelled to manumit on receiving the price fixed 
by law for their shares. If one person had the 
iisusfructus and another the property of a slave, 
and the slave was manumitted by him who had 
the property, he did not become free till the usus- 
fructus had expired : in the meantime, however, he 
had no legal owner (dominus). 

The act of manumission established the relation 
of Patronus and Libertus between the manmnissor 
and the manumitted. [Libertus,] When maim- 
mitted by a citizen, the Libertus took the praono 
men and the gentile name of the manmnissor, and 
became in a sense a member of the Glens of his 
patron, To these two names he added some other 
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name as a cognomen, either some name by which 
he was previously known, or some name assumed 
on the occasion : tlms we find the names L. Corne- 
lius Chrysogomis, M. Tullius Tiro, P. Terentius 
Afcr, and otlicr like names. If he was manumitted 
by the state as a Scrviis puhlicus, he received the 
civitas and a praenomen and gentile name, or he 
took that of the magistratus before whom he was 
manumitted. The slave also assumed the toga or 
dress of a Roman citizen, shaved his head and put 
on a pileus : this last circumstance explains the 
expression “ servos ad pileiim vocare ” (Liv. xxiv. 
32), wliich means to invite the slaves to join in 
some civil disturbance by promising them iiberty. 
The relation between a Patronus and Libertus is 
stated under Patronus. 

At the time vhcu Gaius wrote, the peculiar 
rights of Roman citizens were of less iinpurtanco 
than they had been under the republic. He states 
that all slaves wlio were manumitted m the proper 
form and under the proper leg.d conditions, became 
complete Roman citizens. But tins could not have 
been so in the earliest ages. I'lie liherti of the 
plebeians, for instance, before their masters ob- 
tained the honores, could not he in a better con- 
dition tliaii those who manumitted them, and their 
mastcis had not then the complete civitas. The 
want of ingcimitas also affected their status ; but 
this continued to be the case oven under the empire. 
[Ingenul] 

According to Dionysius (iv. 22), Servi us Tullius 
placed the Ubcrtiiii in the four Urbanae Tribns. 
In B. c. 311, the censor Appiua Claudius gave tho 
libertini a place in all the ti ibos. (Plut PapUmL 7 ; 
Liv. ix. 4() ; Diocl, xx. 3(>.) In the yeai B, c. 304, 
they were again pilaced in the four trilms urhaiiao 
(Liv. ix. 4G) ; but it seems that the libertini did 
not keep to their tribus, for in b. c. 220 they were 
again placed in the four urlianae tribus. (Liv. FplL 
XX.) In tho censorship of Tibcuus Gracchus, 
B. c. IGff, they were placed in one of tlie trilms 
urbanae determined by lot (Liv, xlv. 15 ; compare 
Dionys. iv. 22), or as Cicero {de Or, i. ,9) expresses 
it, the father of Tiberius and Cains Sernpronii 
transferred tho libertini (nutu utqm verh) into tho 
trihus urbanae. Subaequently by a law of A cm il i us 
Scanrus, about n. c. 1 J G, they were restored to tho 
four city tribes, and this remained their condition 
to the end of the republic, though various attempts 
wore made to give them a hotter suffrage. As to 
the attempt of the tribune, C. Manilius b. c. 5B, to 
give the libertini votes in all the tribes, see Dion 
Cassius (xxxvi. 25), and the note of Rtumarus. As 
to the distrilmtion of tho libertini in the trihus, 
see Becker, ITundbtwk der Itom. Alinihumcr, 

A tax was levied on manumission hy a I^ex 
Manila, b, c. 357: it consisted of the twentieth 
part of the value of the slave, hence called Vicoai- 
raa. (Liv. vii. IG, xxvii. 10 ; Cic. <id Ail ii Id.) 

As to Manumissio, see Becker, ifmdhmh der 
Rom, AlteHhumer.^ 2te Th, Iste Abth. ; Dig. 40. 
tit, 1 . De Mmmmminnihm.') [Gl*. L,3 

MANUS- [Aes Manuaeium,]' . ■ 

MANUS FERREA. fTUaMW.] “ '*, ■ ; 
MANUS INJF/CTIO k om ef te M- paoai 
or forms of the Legie Actio according (if. 

12), It was in effect Jn’ of 
execution. The jud'icatl maOT,ihfd<il^o''wh8 given 
by the Twelve (otelof) hud 

hold of the defendpit, whig the formal words 

Quod ta mihi judieatw sive damiiatiis cs sestcr- 
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tium X milia quae dolo malo non solvisti ob cam 
rcm ego tibi seslertiiim x miha Judicati manus 
iiijicio.” The defendant who had been condemned 
in a certain sum, had thirty days allowed him to 
make payment in, and after that time he was liable 
to the manus injectio. The defendant was not 
permitted to make any resistance, and his only 
mode of defence was to find some responsible per- 
son {vindex) who would undertake his defence {jn'o 
eo leije, agate). If he found no viiidex, the jilaintiff 
might carry the defendant to his house and keep 
him in confinement for sixty days, during which 
time his name and the amount of his delit were 
proclaimed at three successive nundinac. If no 
one paid the debt, the defendant might be put to 
death or sold. (Gell xx. 1.) According to the 
words of the Twelve l^ables, the person must he 
brought before the Praetor (in which of course 
means that he must be seized first ; if when 
brought before the praetor, he did not pay the 
money (gii judicatum sohU) or find a vindex, he 
might be carried off and put in chains, ajiparently 
without the formolity of an addictio. The Lex 
Publilia, evidently following the analogy of the 
Twelve Tables, allowed the manus injcctio in the 
case of money paid by a sponsor, if the sponsor was 
nut repaid in six months. The Lex Fmki de 
Spoiisii allowed it against him who had exacted 
from a sponsor more than his just' proportion 
(mnlis pars). These and other leges allowed the 
manus injcctio pro jiidicato, hecaitse in these cases 
the claim of the plaintiff was equivalent to a claim 
of a res judicata. Other leges granted the manus 
injcctio pura, that is, non pro judicato, as the Lex 
Furia Testamentaria and the Marcia ad versus 
fencratorcs. But in these cases the defendant might 
withdraw himself from the manus injcctio {ma?ium 
sihi depcdicre), and defend his cause ; hut it would 
appear that he could only relieve liiraself from this 
seizure, bj^' actually undertaking to defend himself 
by legal means. Accordingly, if wo follow the 
analogy of the old law, it was in these cases an 
execution if the defendant chose to let it he so; 
if he did not, it was tlie same as serving him 
with process to appear b(*forc the Praetor, A lex, 
the name of which is ohliteratecl in Gains, allowed 
the person seized to defend liis own cause except 
in the case of a “judicatus,” and “ is pro quo 
depensum est and cons<'<|uentIy in the two latter 
cases even after the passing of this lex, a man was 
bound to find a vindex. This continued the practice 
so long as the Legis Actiones were in use ; 

^ whence,” says Gains (iv. 25), ‘‘ in our time a 
man ^cum quo judicati depensive agitur’is com- 
pelled to give security ‘judicatum soivi.’” From 
this wo may conclude that the vindex in the old 
time was liable to pay, if he could find no good de- 
fence to the plaintiff’s claim ; for as the vindex 
could “ lege agere^” though the defendant could not, 
we must assume that he might show, if he could, 
that the plaintiff had no ground of complaint ; as, 
fur instance, that he had been paid ; aud that if 
he had no good defence, he must pay the debt 
himself. The subject of the manus injectio is 
discussed hy Puclita, Imt in § 160, 16*2, 179, iii. 
§26,9. [0.1-.] 

MAPPA. rMANTELE.] 

IVIARJS (gdp^Sy fidpT}^, Hcsych. fidpi(rrov\ a 
Greek measure of capacity, which, according to 
Pollux (x, UJ4) and Aristotle (Mist An. viii. 9), 
contained 6 cotylae, or nearly 3 pints. Folyaenus ^ 
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(iv. 3. § 32) mentions a much larger measure of 
the same name, containing 10 congii, or nearly 3 
gallons. [P. S.j 

MARSU^PIUM (papcrviTiov., ^aXdvriov)., a 
purse. (Non. Marcellus, s.v. ; Varro, de Ji*g Must. 
lii. 17 ; Plant. Men. ii, 1. 29, ii. 3. 33, 35, v. 7. 
47, Foen.m. b. 37, lind. v. 2. 26 ; Xen. Couviv. 
iv. 2.) 

The purse used hy the an- 
cients was commonly a small 
leathern bag, and was often 
clos ‘d by being drawn together 
at the mouth (arinnracrra ^a- 
\dvTia^ Plat. Co?mw. p. 404, ed. 

Bckker). Merciuy is com- 
monly represented holding one 
in his hand, of which the an- 
nexed woodcut from an intag- 
lio in the Stosch collection at 
Berlin, presents an example. 

MA'RTIA LE'GIO. [Exercitus, p. 492, b.] 
MARTIA'LTS FLAMEN. [Flamen.] 
MARTIA'LES LULL [Ludi Martiales ] 
MARTY'RIA (gapr^pia), signifies strictly the 
deposition of a witness in a court of justice, though 
the word is applied metaphorically to all kinds of 
! testimony. We shall here explain — 1, what per- 
sons were competent to be witnesses at Athens ; 
2, what was the nature of their obligation ; 3, in 
what manner their evidence was given ; 4, what 
was the punishment for giving false evidence. 

None Imt freemen could be witnesses. The in- 
capacity of women may be inferred from the gene- 
ral policy of the Athenian law, and the absence of 
any example in the orators where a woman’s evi- 
dence is produced. The 'same observation applies 
to minors. 

Slaves were not allowed to give evidence, unless 
upon exaniinatiun by torture {fid(ravos). There 
appears to have been one exception to this rule, 
viz., tliat a slave might be a witness against a free- 
man in case of a charge of murder (Antiph. de 
Morfe Her. 728), though Platncr (Att. Proo. p. 
215) thinks this only applied to the giving infor- 
matioii. The party who wished to obtain the evi- 
dence of a slave belonging to his opponent chal- 
lenged him 'to give up the slave to be examined 
rhp dovkov). The challenge was called 
rcpdicKpcns. The owner, if he gave him up, was 
said €KSovmi or TrapaSovmi. But he was not 
obliged so to do, and the general practice was to 
refuse to give up slaves, which perhaps arose from 
humanity, though the opponent always ascribed it 
to a fear lest the trath should be elicited. The 
orators affected to consider the evidence of slaves, 
wrung from them by torture, more valuable and 
trustworthy than that of freemen ; ])Ut it must ho 
observed, they always use this argument when the 
slave had 7ioi been examined, (l)emosth. c. Aphoh. 
848, G. Onei. 874 ; Iludtwalckcr, Uaber die Did’ 
Men., p. 44, &c.) 

Citizens who had been disfranchised (r/rijuaj- 
fi4voi) could not appear as witnesses (any more 
than as jurots or plaintiffs) in a court of justice ; 
for they had lost all honourahle rights and pri- 
vileges. (Bemosth, c. Neaer. 1353; Wachsmuth, 
vol, ii pi i. p. 244.) But there was no ohjection 
to alien freoraon. (Demosth. c. Laor, 927, 929 ; 
Acschin. de Feds. Leg. 49, ed. Stopln) We leam 
from Harpocration (s. v. Aiagosprvpia) that in ac- 
tions against freemen for neglect of duty to theii 
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patrons (& 7 ro(rra(xlov ZiKai) foreigners were not al- 
lowed to put in an affidavit, that the action was 
not maintainable uffaryc^yifiov etvai). But this 
can hardly be considered an exception, for such 
affidavits gave an undue advantage to the party 
for whom they were made. 

Neither of the parties to a cause was competent 
to give evidence for himself, though each was com- 
pelled to answer the questions put bj the other. 
The law declared to7v an/TiSi/con/ eTauayices eJpai 
avoKpipaerdaL aW^Kois th €pojTci>f.tsPOP^ p.aprvpeiy 
de (xi). (Demosh. c. Steph. 1131.) That the friends 
ot the party, who pleaded for him (called awnyo- 
poL)^ were not incompetent to give evidence, ap- 
peals from the fragnient of Isaeus, pro EtiphL^ and 
also from Aeschines, who, on In's trial for miscon- 
duct in the embassy, calls Phocioii to assist him 
both as a v itness and an advocate. {De Fals. Leg. 
pp. 51, 53, ed. Stoph.) 

The obligation to attend as a witness, both in 
civil and criminal proceedings, and to give such 
evidei/e as he is able to give, arises out of the 
duty which evciy man owes fo the state ; and 
there is no reason to believe that any pimsons (ex- 
cept the parties themselves) were exempted from 
this oliligation. I’lic passages which Platiier {AiL 
Pro(\ p.'*217) and Sclidmanri {Att. Proe. p. 07 J) 
cite in support of the contrary view, prove nothing 
more than that the near relations of a party were 
rehuiant to give evidence against him ; whereas the 
fact that they were bound Iiy law to give evidence 
may be inferred from Bcinosthenes (c. xiphub. 849, 
850, 855). 

The party who desired tlie evidence of a wit- 
ness, summoned him to attend for that purpose. 
The summons was calh'd Trp/jcrKhrjcns. (Bemosth. 
r. Timoth. 1194.) If the witness promised to 
attend and faih‘d to do so, he was liable to an 
action called Sfxi? KenropapTvpioih Whether he 
promised or not, he was hound to attend, and if 
Ins absence caused ininry to the party, lie was 
liable to an action jS\d€r]s). This is the 

probable distinction betw(ien these fonns of action, 
as to which there has been ranch doubt. (Meier 
and Schhmami, Alt J^roc. p. 387 ; Platncr, AU, 
I* vac. p. 221.) 

The attendance of the witness wms first required 
at the kudfcpitris, where ho was to make his deposi- 
tion before the superintending magistrate (iiyep^p 
dtmffrripiov). The party in whose favour he ap- 
peared, generally wrote the deposition at home 
upon a whitened board or tablet {MK^vttwpivov 
ypapfiareTop), %?hich he brought with him to tlic 
magistrat(‘’s office, and, when the witness had de- 
posed thereto, put into the box in which 

all the docimu'uts in the cause were depoaiti’d. If 
the deposition were not prepared beforcdiand, as 
must always have been the case when the party 
was not exactly aware what evidence would be 
given, or when any thing took pla(‘e before the 
magistrate which could not he foreseen, as for in- 
stance a challenge, or question and answer hy the 
parties ; in such a case it was iisual-to write down 
the evidence upon a waxen tablet The diffierence 
between those methods was much the same as be- 
tween writing with a pen on paper, and with a 
pencil on a slate ; the latter could easily be rubbed 
out and written over again if necessary. (Demosth. 
a. 8fepk 1132.) If the witness did not attend, 
his evklence was nevertheless put into the box, 
that is, such evidence as thci party intended him 
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to give, or thought he might give, at the trial. For 
all testimonial evidence was required to he in writ- 
ing, in order that there might ho no mistake about 
the terms, and the witness might leave no siihter- 
fiigft for himself when convicted of lalseliood. 
(Dcmostli. c. Stpph. 1 1 1 5, 11 30.) The dpdicpicris 
might last several clays, and, so long as it lasted, 
fresh evidence might be brought, hut none could 
be brought after the last da}', w hen the box was 
scaled hy the magistrate, and kept so by him till 
the day of trial. (Demosth. c. Aphah. c. Uomt. 
(h Jk^om. 999, c. Eiierg. ct Alues. 1143, c. Conon. 
1285.) 

'I'he form of a deposition was simple. The fol- 
louing example is from Demosthenes (e. At/rr. 
927): — Arclienomides won of Archedamas of 
Anagyni.s te.stifies, that articles of nurci'ineiit wm’C 
deposited with him }»y Androclos of Sfffiettus, 
Naiisicrates of Carywtus, Artemon and Apollodorus 
both of Phaselu.s, and that the agreement is still in 
his hands.” Ibu'e wc must observe that wlnm- 
ever a docinneiit was put m criflenci* at t}H‘ trial, 
as an agreement, a will, the evidence of a shue, a 
challeng<‘, or an answer uivam by eitlun’ party at 
the ai/d/cpnris, it was cmlified by a witness, whose 
depo.sition w'as at the same tune produced anri 
read. (Oeniofeth. joro Phurm, 94(i, 91.9, 957, r. 
Phaniipp. 1048, c. SlepJu 1120.) 

The witims.s, wlndher he: hfui titteuded boforo 
the magi.strate or not, was obliged to lie present at 
the trial, in order to confirai his testimony. The 
only e.xception uu.s, when lie was ill or out of the 
ctmntry, in which case a eommiision might Im sent 
to examine him. [KcMAn'ryiti.i.J All eviilonce 
wa.s produced by the party during Ids own speech, 
the btuiig stopped for that purposi*. 

(Isaeus, dp Ppn\ her, 39, ed. Steph. ; D(*mn.sth, r. 
Eulml. 1305.) The witness was called I>y an 
officer of the couit, and mounted on the rnimul 
platform {^rjpa) of the Bjicakcr, while his deposi- 
tion was read over to him by tlio clerk ; he then 
signified hi.s assent, cither hy <*xprt*hs words, or 
bowing his head in silence. (Dys. cAj Emfos, AlarL 
94, 0(1. Steph. ; Aoseh, da F(fis. Leg, 49, (‘d Ste[d},; 
Demnsth. c, Mid. 500, e. Idiarm, 913, r. tSUph, 
110.9. (?. Eubd, 130,5.) In the editions that w(? 
have of the orators wc see sometimes Ma^rtupta 
written {when evidence is pirodnccul) and Hunu*- 
times Mdprvp^s, The studmit immt not be d(^ • 
ceived by this, and suppose that sonudimes the 
deposition only was rf^ad, Hometimes the witm*.sse.H 
themstdves were fin’sent. Tln‘ old editors mcroly 
followed the hingnagra of the orators, who said 
“call the witnc.SH(‘H,” or “ mount iqi vvitmwiOHA'' or 
“the clerk shall read yem the evidonee or Hoiue- 
thing to the sanu* (dTect, varying the expieshioii 
according to their fancy. (Fee Lys. pro A/aeidh, 
147, ed, St'‘ph, ; Imicuh, de Pprr, her. 45, ed. 
Steph. ; I)emo.Hth. e. L\Uiipp. 1238, c. Amen 
1352.) 

If the. witness was hostile, he was reqiilrtdi 
eithe-r to depose to the slateaumt rend over to him, 
or to take an oath that lu! ktn'w nothing about It 
(fmprvpup ^ or the other he 

was compollcd to do, or if ho wTused, h« wfin i«n- 
tcncod to pay a fine of a tfumsami dmhffis to the 
state, which sentence was iraumdifttily pnwkimcd 
by tho of fcho court, who was commanded 
K\7irsbmy or i #. to give him 

notice that ho was iu contempt and had Incurred 
I the fmo. (Bemostln r. Aphob, 850, c. Neaen I373» 
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c. Theocr, 1324 ; Acscli. c. Tunarcli. 10, cd. Stcpli.; 
I«aeii.s, ie Abfi/ph her. 70, cd. Steph., e. Leocr. 
150, ed. Stepli. ; IMeier and Schomann, xitt. Proc. 

р, 672 ; Plata. AtL Proc. p. 21,9.) 

An oath was usually taken by the witness at 
the apdicpicri^, where he was sworn hy the opposite 
party at an altar (Ttphs rhv /3oo/j.hv i^capiAcrOr}). If 
he had not attended at the duaKpicris, he might he 
sworn afterwards in court ; as was always the case 
when a witness took the oath of denial (e|et'jUO(r€). 
In the passage just cited from Lycurgus, the ex- 
pression AaSorras ra kpd means nothing more 
than touching the altar or its appurtenances, and 
has no reference to victims. (Valckenaer, Optisc, 
PfuloL vol. i. pp. 37 — 39.) Whether the witness 
was always ])ound to take an oath, is a douhtful 
point. (See Bemosth. c. Coron. 12 {) 5 , c. Stepli. 
1119, c. Mulml. 1305 ; Aesch* do Fah. Leg. 49, 
cd. Steph. ; Sciniinann, Att. Proc. p. 675 .) 

The oatli of the witness (the ordinary v6fA.tpos 
*6pfcos) must not ho confounded with the oath 
taken hy one of the parties, or hy some friend or 
other person out of court, with a view to decide 
the cause or some particular point in dispute. This 
was taken hy the consent of the adversary, upon a 
cliallcug<‘ given and accepted ; it was an oatli of a 
more sohmin kind, sworn b}!" (or upon the heads of) 
the children of the party swearing (/cara rwv 
'jrcu'Sojjv), or hy perfect or full-grown victims (/cad’ 
kp&u reAei'coj^), and often with curses upon himself 
or his family (/car* 4^<aXAas\ and sometimes was 
accompanied with peculiar rites, .such as passing 
through fire (Si« roil irvpiis). The mother, or 
other female relation of the party (who could nol 
he a witness) was at liberty to take tliis oath. 
(Den'io.sth. c. Apltoh. 852, c. Boaot. de Dote, 1011, 

с. Timotk. 1203, e. CalUpp. 1240, e, Corioti. 1269, 
0 . Ncner. 13(55 j Waclisnuith, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 335 ; 
lludtwalckor, pp. 52 — 57.) 

On smne extraordinary occasiims we find that 
freemen were put to the torture hy a special de- 
cree of the people or the simate ; as on the occa- 
sion of the uiutilat<*d llmines liu-sts (Thirlwall, 
Jlid. of (freeee, c. 25. p. 393) ; and thi’jr were Jes.s 
se,rupni<m.s about aliens than about citizens ; but 
(as a general rule) it is certain that freemen could 
not be torturi'd in courts of justice, and even an 
eiuaucipated slave, Deinostbenes says it would be 
an act of impiety (ooS* Smoe) to give up for such 
a purpose. (Deniosth, e. Aplinh. 856, c. I'molL 
1200 ; Meier, Ait. Proc. p. 684.) 

Witli respect to hearsay cvidmico S(‘Ci Ec.uar- 
TmiAj and with respect to the nHidavit called 
diapApfvpia^ see IIjshies, p. 597, a. 

We have hitherto spoken only of cau.ses which 
came hefore the dicasts in the ordinary way, and 
Imve said nothing of those which wore decided hy 
the public arbitrators, The above remarks, how^ 
ever, will equally apply to the latter, if the reatier I 
will bear in mind that the arbitrator performed the 
duties of the magistrate at the dudHpicris as well as 
those of the Si/cao'raf at the trial. He heard the 
witnesses and received the depositions from day to 
day, as long as he sat, and kept the iy^uos open 
until the Ia.st day (Kuplav ^fiipav). (See Bemosth. 
c. Mid. 541 , c. Timotlb. 1 199 ; Meier and Schd** 
wmnn, Att. Proc. p. 676.) 

If the witness in a cause gave false evidence, 
the injured party was at liberty to bring an action 
against him {Ukui ^mdopdprvpmv) to recover com- 
pensation. The proceeding was sometimes called 
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€Tr[cric7j}pt9, and the plaintilT was said iTnait’fjTrrea-- 
6ai rp paprvpi^ or rry pdprvpL (Isaeiis, de Pgrr. 
her. 39, de Dicaeog. her. 52, ed. Stepli. ; DcTnokh. 
c. Apltob. 846, 856 ; Ilarpocr. s. v. ^ETrecricfi^aro), 
This caii.se was probably tried before the same pre- 
siding magistrate as the one in which the evidence 
was given. (Meier, Ait. Proc. p. 45.) The form 
of the plaintiff’s bill, and of the defendant’s plea 
in denial, will be found in Beinosthenos (c. Steph. 
1115). From the same passage we also learn that 
the action for false testimony was a dyebv, 

in which the plaintiff laid his own damages in the 
bill; and from Demostlienes (c. Ajihoh. 849, 859), 
it appears that the dicasts had power not only 
to give damages to the plaintiff^ but also to inflict 
the penalty of drigicf. by a 7rpocrrlp7}(ris. (See also 
Isneus, de Dicaeog, her. 52.) A witness who had 
been a third time convicted of giving false testi- 
mony was ipso jure disfranchised. Meier, Ait. 
Proc. p. 383.) The main question to be tried in 
the cause against the witness was, whether his 
evidence was true or false ; but another question 
commonly raised was, whether his evidence was 
material to the decision of the previous cause. (Be- 
mosth. c. Eiierg. et Mms. 1139, 1161, c. Aphob. 
053 — 856, c. Steph. 1117 ; Platner. Att, Proc. 
vol. i. p. 400, &c.) 

Wlieii a witue.ss, by giving false evidence against 
a man upon a criminal trial, had procured his con- 
viction, and the convict was sentenced to such a 
])unisliinent (for instance, death or banislnnent) as 
rendered it inipossihle for him to bring an action, 
any other penson was allowed to institute a public 
prosecution against the witness, cither by a 
or perhaps ly an ^IcrayysXia or TrpoSoX'f}. (Ancloc. 
de jlfght 4 ; Platner, Att. Proc. p, 411 ; Meier, 
Att. Proc. p. 382.) 

After the conviction of the witness, an action 
might he maintained against the party who sub- 
orned him to give false evidence, called Sk?? 
mKor€Xi'ii^r* (Bemosth, c. Timoih. 1201, c.Bmrg. 
et Mms. 1 1 39.) And it is not improbable that a 
similar action might he brought against a person, 
who had procured false evidence to bo given of a 
defendant having been summoned, after the con- 
viction of the witness in a ypaijt'}/ ij/svSofcXTjreias. 
(Meier, Ait. Proc. p. 759.) 

It appears that in certain cases a man who had 
lost a cause was enabled to obtain a reversal of the 
judgment (St'/cTj dmBucos), hy convicting a certain 
number of the adverse witnesses of false testimony. 
Tlims in inheritance causes the law enacted 
dX(p ns r&v ‘ij/evdopaprvpmy, rraXty dpxvs 
dtmi mpl avTMU rds Xii^us. (Isaeus, de I/agn. 
her. 88, cd. Bteph., de Dkue.og, her. 50, 51.) This 
was the more necessary, on account of tlie facility 
afforded to the parties to slop the progress of these 
causes hy afli davits, and also Ijccausc no money 
could componsato an Athenian for the loss of an 
inheritance. Tlie same remedy was given by the 
law to those who had been convicted in a Sk?; 
^evdopiaprvpwv or in a ypmfr} ^eplas. In the last 
case the convicted person, who proceeded against 
the witness, was compelled to remain in prison 
until the determination of his suit. (Bemosth, 
0 . Timocr. 741.) Wc arc informed that these are 
the only cases in which a judgment was allowed 
to he reversed in this way ; hut whether there 
were not more cases than these has been justly 
doubted hy Schiiroann (Att. P»vc. 761). The 
Scholiast on Plato {Leg. xi. 14) is evidently wrong 
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m supposing that it was necessary under the Athe- 
nian law to convict more than half the number of 
the witnesses. This appears from the passage above 
cited from Isacus on the estate of Hagnias. 

We conclude by noticing a few expressions. 
MaprvpeTj/ ripi is to testify in favour of a man, 
KarafxapTvpe7u rivos to testif}'’ against. Meprd- 
peaduL to call to witness (a word used poetically), 
SiaixaprvpecrQai and sometimes iTrifiaprypecrOaLf 
Tohs 7rap6vras, to call upon those who are present 
to take notice of what passes, with a view to give 
evidence. (Demosth. c. Euerg. et JSIms, 1150.) 
Wevdopaprvpe?p and i-mopKelv arc never used in- 
differently, which affords some proof that testi- 
mony was not necessarily on oath. The p-dprvs 
(witness in the cause) is to be distinguished from 
the tcXrjr^p or KKi\rup^ who merely gave evidence 
of the summons to appear. [C. li. K.] 

MASTE'RES (paa-rTipes). [Zetetae.] 
HASTFOIA. [Flagiium.] 
MASTIGOTHOllI or MASTIGOWlMI 
(pa(jrLyo(p6poL or paemyovdpoi)^ the name of the 
lower police officcis in the Greek states, who car- 
ried into execution the corporal punishments in- 
flicted by the bigher magistrates. Thus Lycurgiis 
assigned inastigopiiori to the Piicdonomus at Sparta, 
who had the general superintendence of the edu- 
cation of the boys. (Xon. Itep. Iaw. ii. 2, iv. C ; 
Iflut. Lye. 17,) In the theatre the mastigophori 
preserved order, and were stationed for this pur- 
pose ’in the orchestra, near the thymele. (Scliol. 
ad Phi. p. 00, Riihnken ; Lucian, Pise. 33.) In 
the Olympic games the ^aSSovxoi performed the 
same duties. At Athens they were discharged by 
the public slaves, called bowmen (ro^6rai)y or 
Scythians (5/cd0ai), [Demosil] 

MATARA. [IIasta, p. S80, a.] 
MATERFAMFLIAS. [Matrimonium.] 
MATIIEMATICI. [Astrologia.] 
MATRAGAA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
evoiy year on the 11th of Juno, in honour of the 
goddess Mater Matiita, whose temple .stood in the 
Forum Roarium. It was celebrated only by Ro- : 
man matrons, and the sacrifices offered to the god- 
dess consisted of cakes baked in pots of earthen- 
ware. (Varrojc/c IJni/. Lat. iv. p. 31, Bip. ; Ovid, 
/’a-sif. vi. 475, &c.) Slaves were not allowed to 
take part in the solemnities, or to enter the temple 
of the goddess. One slave, however, w'as admitted, 
by the matrons, but only to be exposed to a humi- 
liating treatment, for one of the matrons gave her 
blow on the cheek and then sent her away from 
the temple. The matrons on this occasion took 
with them the children of their sisters, -but not 
their own, held them in their arms, and prayed for 
their welfare, (Plut. Camil. 5, Quaed. Pom. p. 
257.) The statue of the goddess was then crowned 
with a garland, by one of the matrons who had 
not yet lost a husband. (Tcrtull. Monoyanu c. 17.) 
The Greek writers and their Roman followers, 
who identify the Mater Matuta with Leucothca or 
Ino, explain the ceremonies of the Matralia by 
means of the mythological stories which relate to 
these Gre('k goddesses. But the real import of 
the worship of the Mater Matuta appears to have 
been to inculcate upon mothers the principle, that 
they ought to take care of the children of their 
sisters as much as of their own, and that they 
should not leave them to careless slaves, the con- 
tempt for whom was symbolically expressed by 
the infliction of a blow on the cheek of the one 
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admitted into the temple. (Compare Ilartimg, Die 
Rehfj. dcr /?dmcr, vol ii. p. 75.) [L.'S.] 

MATRIMO'NIUM, NU'PTIAE {ydpos\ 
marriage. ^1. Greek. The ancient Greek legis- 
lators considered the relation of marriage as a 
matter not merely of private, but also of public or 
general interest. This was particularly the case 
at Sparta, where the subordination of private in- 
terests and happiness to the real or supposed exi- 
gencies of the state was strongly cxeinplificd in the 
regulations on tins subject. For instance, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, criminal proceedings might be 
taken against those who married too late (jpacpij 
vxj/iyapiov) or unsuitably (ypcccp^ KUKoyapiov)^ as 
well as against those who did not marry at all 
(ypa({>^] dyapiov). (Pollux, vni. 40 ; Pint. Xymy;. 
15.) These regulations were founded on the 
generally recognised principle, that it was the duty 
of every citizen to raise up a strong and healthy 
progeny of legitimate children to the state. (Mul- 
ler, Dorians., iv. 4. § 3.) So entirely, in fact, did 
the Spartans consider the reicroTroiia, or the pro- 
duction of children, as the main object of marriage, 
and an object which the state was bound to pro- 
mote, that whenever a woman had no children by 
her own husband, she was not only .allowed, but 
even required by the laws, to cohabit with anotlier 
man.^ (Xen. ile Pep. Lae. i. 3.) On the same 
principle, and for the pmpose of preventing 
the extinction of his family, the Spartan king, 
Anaxantlrides, was allowed to cohabit with two 
wives, for whom he kept two separate establish- 
ments : a case of bigamy, which, as Herodotus 
(vi. 35, 40) observes, was not at all consistent 
with Spartan nor indeed with Hellenic customs. 
Thus the heroes of Homer appear never to have 
had more than one Kovpi’Sir} hXoxos (Buttmann, 
Leadhyus^ 73) ; though they arc frequently repre- 
sented as living in concubinage with one or more 
TToWaKat Solon also seems to have vic\v<‘d mar- 
riage as a matter in which the state had a right to 
interfm'e, for wo are told that his laws allowed of a 
! ypapf] dyapiov, though the regulation seems to 
have grown obsolete in later times ; at any rate 
there is no instance on record of its application. 

, (Platner, Process, Sea. vol ii. p. 24B.) Plato too 
may be quoted to prove how general was this feel- 
ing, for according to his laws (Ley. iv. p, 7*21), 
any one who did not marry lieforc he was thirty- 
five was punishable not only with dripla, but also 
with peemriary penalties *. and he cxpiussly states 
that in choosing a wife every one ought to consult 
the interests of the state, and not his own plea- 
sure. (Ley. vi. p. 773.) 

But independent of any public considerations 
there were also private or personal reasons (peculiar 
to the ancients) wdiich made marriage au obliga- 
tion. Plato (I c.) mentions one of those, viz:, 
the duty incumbent upon every individual to pro- 
vide for a continuance of representatives to succeed 
bimsrif as ministers of the Divinity (rtp ©cy 
peras dvO'* aurod irapadiUmi). Another was the 
desire felt by almost every one, not merely to per- 
petuate his own name, but also to prevent his 
‘Hicritagc being desolate, and his name being cut 
off” (Sttwv p^ i^«pyp<^crattt robs (rfirepmp 
ohovs), and to kkve some one who might make 
the customary offerings at his grave (dAX* iarat 
rts ml 5 iycaytwp, Iweus de Apdl Bmid. p. 03. 
Bek.), We arc told that with this view childless 
persons sometimes adopted children. 
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I’hG clioicc of a "wife among the ancients was but 
iMrely grounded upon affection, and scarcely ever 
could have ])een the result of previous acquaintance 
or familiarit}’'. In many cases a father chose for 
his son a bride whom the latter had never seen, or i 
compelled him to marry for tlie sake of checking 
his extravagances. Terence {J//dnr/^ L 5) thus 
illustrates the pracTice: — 

Pater praeteriens modo 

Mihi apud forum, uxor tibi ducciida cst, Pamphile, 

iiodio iniiuit : ]>ara.” 

In Plautus {Tnmm, v. 2. 59) a son promises his 
father that he will marry in these words : — 

^ Ego ducam, pater: etiam si quam aliam jiihcbisi” 

K (‘presentations of this sort may indeed be con- 
sidered as exaggerations, but there must have been 
scones in real life to which they in some measure 
correspoiKl, Nor was the consent of a female to a 
match proposed for her generally thought neces- 
sary : she was obliged to submit to the wishes of 
her parents, and receive from them, it might be a 
strangoi* for her husband and lord. Sophocles 
thus describes the lot of women in this respect: — 

When we are groum up (he makes a female say) 
wo are driven away from our parents and paternal 
gods,” 

/ced rafr’, ^ir^iZav €v(ppoi')] {edly fxta^ 
cVairefr, ical daice^p KaK&s 

Frag. Tcrctis. 

So also in Euripides {Andmn. 951 ) Hermicne de- 
clares that it is her fatlier’s business to provide a 
husband for her. The result of marriages con- 
tracted in this manner would naturally he a want 
of confidence and mutual understanding between 
husband and wife, until they became better ac- 
<|uainted with, and accustomed to, each other. 
Xenophon {Ocoon.1.%U).) illustrates this with mucli 
ntthiit in the person of Ischon(iachu.s, who says of 
liis newly married wife : — When at last she was 
manag(‘ablo {x^ipoi}Bi]s\ and getting tame so that 
I could talk with her, I asked her,” &c., &c. By 
the Atheuian Jaws a citizen was not allowed to 
marry with a foreign woman, nor conversely, iiiKhr 
very severe pmia, I tics (Demosth. o*. p, 1350); 

hut promixity by blood (ftyxitTrefa), or consan- 
guinity (oruTyeVeax), was not, with some hnv ex- 
eepti(m.s, a bar to marriage in any part of Greece ; 
dirtu't lineal descent was. (Isaeiis, ch Clron* her. 

р. 72.) Tfnis brothers were permitted to marry 
with sisters even, if not hg.op.ijrpm.f or horn from 
the same motln*!', as Cimoii did with Klpinice, j 
tlmugh a conueetion of this sort appears to iiave 
been looked on with ahhorrtmce. (Becker, Chari” 

vol. il p. 443.) In the earlier periods of 
society, indeed, we can easily conceive that a spirit 
of caste or family pride, and other causes such as 
the difficulties in the way of social iutoreourso would 
tend to make marriages frequent amongst near 
relations and connections. (Compare Numbers, 

с. XXXV i.) At Athens, however, in the case of a 
father dying intestate, and without male children, 
his heiress had no choke in marriage ; sho was 
compelled by law to marry her nemtest kinsman 
not in the ascending line ; and if the heiress were 
poor (S'ijo'tra) the nearest unmarried kinsman 
either married her or portioned her suitably to her 
rank. When there were several coheiresses, they 
were respectively married to their kinsmen, the 
nearest having tile ffrst choice?. [Epici.i£it0H.3 The 
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heiress in fact, together with her inheritance, 
seems to have belonged to the kinsmen of the 
family, so that in early times a father could not 
give his daughter (if an heiress) in marriage with- 
out tludr consent. (Muller, Doi'kms, ii. 10. § 4.) 
But this was not the case according to the later 
Atlnmian law (Deinosth. c. Steph. p. 1 1 34), by 
which a father was empowered to dispose of liis 
daughter by will or otherwise ; just as widows 
also were disposed of in inarringe, by the will of 
their husbands, who were cnnsnlcrcd their right- 
ful guardians {icbpioi). (Demosth. c. Aphob, 
p.814,) 

The same practice of marrying in the family 
(oT/cos), especially in the case of heiresses, prevailed 
i at Sparta ; thus Leonidas married the heiress of 
Clcomenes, as being her kyxarreis, or next of kin, 
and Anaxandrides his own sister’s daughter. 
Moreover, if a father had not determined himself 
concerning his daughter, it was decided by the 
king’s court, who among the privileged persons or 
membersof the same family should marry the heiress. 
(Herod, vi. 57 ; Muller, L c.) A striking resem- 
blance to the Athenian law respecting heiresses 
is also found in the Jewish code, as detailed in 
N'nmbcrs (c. xxvii. 1 — 11), and exemplified in 
liuf/i (c. iv.). 

But match-making among the ancients was not, 
in default of any h'gal regulations, entirely left to 
the care and forethought of parents, for we read of 
women who made a profession of it, and who were 
therefore called rrpopv'bcrrpLcx.L or irpopLvrjcrTpides, 
(Pollux, iii, 31.) The profession, however, does 
; not seem to have been thought very honourahlo 
nor to ha\e been held in repute, as being too 
nearly connected with, or likely to he prostituted 
to, Trpoay<io'y€ia. (Plato, Theact 2. p. 150.) 

Particular days and seasons of the year were 
thought auspicious and favourable for marriage 
amongst the Greeks. Aristotle (FoliL vii. 15) 
speaks of the winter generally as being so consi- 
dered, and at Athens the month VapriXiSv, partly 
corresponding to our January, received its name 
from marriages being frequently celebrated in it. 
Hesiod {Oper. BOO) recommends marrying on the 
fourth day of the month, 

’Ej' §€ Terdprp pijphs ^yeardai is otnov &K0irtv, 

but whether he means the fourth from the begin- 
ning or end of the month is doubtful, Euripides 
(fphk/. m Jul 707) speaks as if the time of the 
full moon were thought favourable, 

Srav crsAiVt/s evrvxh^ 

in which he is confirmed by the (‘xprossiem dixo- 
p, 7 ]vi^ss Uffir^pca, or the full- moon nights in Pin- 
dar. {ML vil 45.) J’hut this pn'possession, how- 
ever, was not general and permanent appears from 
Proclus (ad Ihdod. Oper. 7 02), who iiiloniis us 
that the Athenians selected for marriages the times 
of new moon (rhs irphs ffvmdop i}pipm), L e. 
when the sun and moon were in conjunction. 

There was also some difference of opinion, on 
which it is not worth while to dilute, about the 
proper age for marrying ; but generally speaking 
men were expected to marry between 30 and 35, 
and women about 20 or ratlicr before. (Plato, Leg. 
vi. p. 785.) 

W© proceed now to explain the usual prelimi- 
naries and accompaniments of marriage in various 
parts of Greece. The most importent preliminary 
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at Atliens was tlie Enguesis {^y’yi)7icris) or lietro- 
tlial, whicli was in fact indispensable to the com- 
plete validity of a mariiage contract. It was made 
by the natural or legal guaidian (d Kvpios) of the 
biide elect, and attended by tbe relatives of both 
parties as witnesses. The law of Athens ordained, 
that all children bom from a marriage legally con- 
tiacted m this respect should be yvi\cnoi (Demosth. 
( 1 . Steph, p. 1134), and consequently, if sons, 
IcrSpoipoi, or intitled to inherit equally or in gavel- 
kind. It would seem, therefore, that the issue of 
a marriage without espousals would lose their 
heritable rights, whicli depended^ on their being 
born aerr^s ital iyyv7jri)S yvveuKos : i. e, from a 
citizen and a legally betrothed wife. The wife’s 
dowry was also settled at the espousals. (Meier 
and Schbman, p. 415.) 

But there were also several ceremonies observed 
either on or immediately before the day of mar- 
riage. The first of those were the Tporek^ia yd- 
pcoj/ or TTpoyd/xeia (l^ollux, iii. 38), and consisted 
of saciifices or offerings made to the ©eol ya/x'}ikioi 
or divinities wlio pn^sided over marriage. They 
are generally supposed to have beini made on the 
day liefore the yd/ixos or marriage ; but there is a 
passage in Euripides m Aul. 642) which 

iiuikes it proliahlc that tins was not always the 
case. The sacrificor was the father of the bride 
elect ; the divinities to whom the offering was made 
Were, according to Pollux (iii. 381), Hera and 
Artemis, and the Fates, to whom tlie brides elect 
then dedicated the dwapxcd of their hair. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus (v. 73) they were Ecus 
and Hera rekda (Juno pronuba) ; but they pro- 
bably varied in different countries, and were soiue- 
tinies the ©eol iyxdipioL or local deities. The 
offerings to Artemis wore probably made with a 
view of propitiating her, 'as slic was supposed to 
bo averse to marriage. [Bjiaueonia.] We 
may also observe tliat Pollux uses Trpoydfieia as 
synonymous wiili Tporekua^ making ydfxos iden- 
tical with TcAoy, as if marriage were the rekos or 
perfection of man’s being: whence rekem con- 
nected with or presiding over marriage or a mar- 
ried person, and yfjurekfjs a house without 
a husband or incomplete. (Horn. II. ii. 701.) 
Another ceremony of almost general observance on 
tlie wedding day, was the bathing of both the 
bride and bridegroom in water fetched from some 
particular fountain, whence, as some think, the 
cuKtom of placing the figure of a kovrpo<})Spos or 
“ water-carrier ” over the tombs of those who died 
unmarried. [Balnba®, p. 185, b.j At Athens 
the water was fetched from the fountain Callirrhoe*, 
at the foot of the Acropolis (Thuc, ii. 1 5.). After 
these preliminaries the bride was generally con- 
ducted from her father’s to the house of the bride- 
groom at nightfall, In a chariot dpd^ys) drawn 
liy a pair of mules or oxen, and furnished witli a 
Kkipts or kind of a couch as a scat. On either side 
of her sat the bridegroom, and one of his most in- 
timate friends or relations, who from his office was 
eallod Ttapdpifgpos or pvpLpevrifis : but as he rode 
in the carriage with the bride and iiride- 

groom, he was sometimes called the itdpoxos 
(5 iK rpirav 6 Trapoxodgewsr Trdpoxos iKkiidy, 
Jlarpocr. s, v,), Ilcnce Aristophanes (Aw, 1735) 
speaks of the ‘‘blooming Love guiding the sxtpple 
reins,” when Zeus was wedded to Hora, as the 
Zyyhs irrdpoxos ydfiay rfiy t* euBaipopos^^pas^ 
The nuptial procession was probably accom- 
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panied, according to circumstances, by a number of 
persons, some of whom earned the nuptial torches 
(d^Ses pu/x<piica(, Amtop}i. Ease, 1318); and in 
some places, as in Boeotia, it was customary to 
burn the axle of the carriage on its arrival at the 
hiidegroom’s house, as a symbol that the bride was 
to remain at home and not go abroad. (Plut, 
Quaest. Rom. p. 1 1 1 .) If the biadegroom had been 
miirried before, the bride was not conducted to 
his house by himself, but by one of his friends, 
who was therefore called vvpipayooyds. (Hesych. 
s. V. ; Pollux, iii. 40.) 

Both bride and bridegroom (tbe former veiled) 
were of course decked out m their best attire, with 
chaplets on their heads (Becker, Chanldes^ voL ii. 
p. 4G7), and the doors of their houses were hung 
with festoons of ivy and hay. (Plut. A7nai. 1 0. 
p. 27.) As the hridal procession moved along, the 
Hymenacan song was sung to the accom])animeiit 
of Lydian lliitcs, even in olden times, as hoautifully 
dcscrihed by Homer (//. xviii. 400 ; lies. Aeve). 
JJem. 273), and the married pair received the 
gieetings and congratulations of tliose who met 
them. (Aristoph, iW, 131G.) After entering 
the bridegroom’s house, into which the bride w'lis 
probably conducted by his mother bearing alighted 
torch (Eurip. Pkom, v. 311), it ivas customary to 
shower sweetmeats upon tliem (KaTaxI>crpara) as 
emblems of plenty and prosperity. (ScIioL ud 
ATisiapJi. Plut. 708.) 

After this came the ydfxos or nuptial feast, tlm 
^oivi\ yafjLLK'i)^ which was generally (Becker, Churl 
klei.\ vol. ii. p. 4Gb) given in the house of the bride- 
groom or Iris parents ; and besides being a festive 
meeting, served other and more important purposes. 
There was iiopublicrigbt wliether civil or religious 
connected with the celebration of marriage amongst 
the ancient Greeks, and therefore no public record 
of its solemnisation. This deficiency then was sup- 
plied by the marriage feast, for the guests were of 
course competent to prove the fa.ct of a marriage 
having taken place ; and Demosthenes (c. OnoL 
p. 8GS) says they were invited partly with such 
views. To this feast, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice amongst the Gi'ceks, women were invited as 
well as men ; but they seem to have sat at a separate 
table, with the bride still veiled amongst them. 
(Lucian, Conviv. 8 ; Athen. xiv. p. 644.) At the 
conclusion of this feast she was conducted ]>y 
her husband into the bridal chamber ; and a law 
of Solon (Plut S'olon^ c. 20) required that on en- 
tering it they should eat a quinco together, as if to 
indicate that their conversation ought to be sweet 
and agreeable. The song called i\io Epithalanilmp. 
{iiriBakdpuov.^ ac. pikos) was then sung before the 
doors of the bridal chamber, as rtqircBcmted by 
Theocritus in his 18th Idyl, where, speaking of 
the marriage of Helen, he says- — ‘ 

Tw'elvo Spartan virgins, the Laconian bloom, 
Choir’d before fair ILden’s bridal room-— 

To tbe same time with cadence true they beat 
The rapid round of many twinkling feet, 

One measure tript, one song togetlier sung, 
Their hymenean ail the palace rung. 

Chapman. 

On which passage the Scholiast remarks that Epi- 
thalamia arc of two kinds ; some sung In the even- 
ing, and called mmmijxyrmd^ and others in the 
morning and called Bmyeprmd. 

The day after the marriage, the first of the 

$ II 
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Vide’s residence in lier new albode, was called the 
iiravkia : on wliich their friends sent the custoinnry 
presents to the newly married couple. On another 
day, the awaiiAia, perhaps the second aftei* maz*- 
riage, the hridegrooin left his house to lodge apart 
from his wife at his father’s-iii-law, and the hride 
presented him with a garment called avavkicmfipia^ 
in connection with which, Pollux (iii. 39) observes, 
that the gifts made to the hride after the marriage 
were called airaikia. Some of the presents made 
to the bride by her husband and friends w^ere 
called amKakviTT^pta^i as being given on the occa- 
sion of the bride first appearing unveiled (Harpocr. 
SoV,) ; they were probably given on the iTavXia, or 
day after the marriage. 

Anotlior ceremony observed after marriage was 
the sacrifice which the husband offered up on the 
occasion of his bride being registered amongst his 
own phratores (yap.Tf}Xiav, scil ^veriap rois* (ppdrop^ 
(TLv Pemosth. c.Buhid. pp. 1312, 1320; 

Isaeus, de Pyrr. her. p. 45). 

The statement above made of the solemnities 
connected with marriage cannot of coui'se be con- 
sidered as applicable to all ages and circumstances, 
hut rather as a representation of the customs gene- 
rally observed at Athens in later times. 

At Sparta the betrothal of the bride by her 
father or guardian (icvpios) was req^uisite as a pre- 
liminary of marriage, as wcdl as at Athens. (Mul- 
ler, Dorians., ii. 4. § 2.) Another custom pecu- 
liar to the Spartans, and a relic of ancient times, 
was the seissure of the bride by her intended 
Imsband {see Herod, vi. 8.5), but of coiu-se with 
the sanction of her parents or guardians. (Plut. 
£f/our. 15 ; Xcn. de Rep. Lao. i. 5.) She was 
not, however, immediately domiciled in her hus- 
band’s house, hut cohabited with him for some 
time clandestinedy, till he brought her, and fre- 
({uently her mother also, to his home. (Muller, 
Dorian% i, c.) A similar custom appears to have 
prevailed in Crete, whore, as wo are told (Strabo, 
X. p. 402), the young men when dismissed from 
the hyekii of tli’eir fellows, were immediately mar- 
ried, but did not take their wives home till some 
time afterwards. Midler suggests that the chil- 
dren of this furtive kind of Intercourse were called 
irapDeuLot. 

We subjoin some particulars concerning the re** 
lation between man and wife amongst the ancient 
Greeks, prefacing them with a description of do- 
mestic married life, from Lysias (de Caede Endos. 
p. 92). The speaker there says, I have a small 
two-story house, of equal dimensions on the base- 
ment and first floor, both in the male and female 
apartments (Karh jvvwiem7rip k, t. A.). Now 
after our little boy was born, his mother used to 
suckle it, and that she might not meet with any 
accident in going down the ladder (v 
whenever she wanted to wash, I lived up stairs, 
and the women below. And it was usual for my 
wife to leave me very frequently and sleep down 
stairs with the child, to give it the breast and keep 
it from crying. And one day after dinner the 
little fellow cried and fretted, and I told my wife 
to go and suckle it ; now at first she would, not, 
but at last I got angry with her, and ordered her 
to go : ^ yes,’ said she, that you may play with 
the servant maid,’ ” dec. 

Now, though the wife, as appears by this tale, 
usually took her meals with her husband, she did 
not go out with him to dinner, nor sit at table with 
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his guests when he had company. (Isaeus, 
Ppr. her, p, 139 ; Demostli. c Neacr. p. 1352.) 

The duties of a good housewife are summed up 
by Plato (Leg. vii. p. 805) under the heads of 
rapiela^ ^epaTrela, and Traidorpoipla. The first of 
these included the domestic arrangements of the 
house and superintendence of the furniture, provi- 
sions, cookery, and servants ; in fact every thing 
that came under the name of housekeeping. (Becker, 
ChariMes^ vol. li. p. 476.) But a trust of this kind 
was not reposed in a young wife till she had gained 
some experience ; for what, says Xenophon (Occo//. 
7. § 4), could a wife, married at fifteen, lie likely 
to know, who had lived in complete seclusion, and 
had only been taught by her mother to conduct 
herself virtuously {(racppopelp)? The ^epaTreia in- 
cluded the attendance upon the sick inmates of the 
house, whether free or slaves. (Xon.Oecon.7. §37.) 
The vaidorpotpla was the physical education of the 
children, on which Plutarch (de Educed. Puer. 5. 

р. 9) observes that mothers ought themselves to 
nurture and suckle their children, though frequently 
female citizens were hired as wet-nurses. (Demosth. 

с. Eubul. p. 1309.) The Spartan nurses were so 
famous, that they were engaged even in foreign 
states ; thus Alcibiades we arc told was suckled by 
a Laconian nurse. (Pint. Lycurg. 1 6.) It is scarcely 
necessary to rcmaik that we have been speaking of 
the household of a citizen in good circumstances, 
to which only our observations can apply. 

The consideration in winch women were ludd by 
their husbands, and the respect paid to them in an- 
cient Greece, would naturally depend, in some de- 
gree, on their intellectual and moral character ; but 
generally speaking the Greeks entertained comnara- 
tively little regard for the female character. They 
considered women, in fact, as decidedly inferior to 
men, qualified to discharge only the subordinate 
functions in life, and rather Jiecessaiy as help- 
mates, than agreeable as companions. To these 
notions female education for the most part coitc- 
sponded, and in fact confirmed them ; it did not 
supply tlxe elegant accomplishments and refinement 
of manners which permanently engage the atfee- 
tions, when other attractions have passed away. 
Aristotle (de Rc}). i. 2) states, that the relation of 
man to woman is that of the governor to tlie sub- 
ject ; and Plato (Il/c/ 20 , p. 71), that a woman’s 
virtue may be summed up in a few words, for she 
has only to manage the liouse well, keeping what 
there is in it, and obeying her husband. Nor is it 
unimportant to remark, that Athenians, in .speaking 
of their wives and children, generally said rinva. 
KctX yin/atKay, putting their wives last: a phrase 
which indicates very dearly what was the tone of 
feeling on this subject. Moreover, before marriage 
■ Grecian women were kept in a state of confinement, 
which amounted to little short of a deprivation of 
I liberty, so that tiny are even said to have been 
watched and guarded in strong apartments, 

Ixvpoten irapBispSactL'^potfpodpToLi KaXm 

(Emp. JpJiig. in JuUd.)^ nor was it thought be- 
coming In tliem to be seen in public (Eurip. OresL 
108), except on some particular occasions, whim 
they appeared as spectators of, or participators in 
religious processions ; of which, young men de- 
sirous of being married would naturally avail them- 
selves to determine the object of their choice. 
Even after marriage the restrictions imposed upon 
young women of the middle and higher classes 
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were of a very jealous and almost Oriental cliarac- 
ter. They occupied, as is well known, a separate 
part of the house, and in the absence of their hus- 
band it was thought highly improper for a man 
even to enter where they were. (Demosth. c. Etmrg. 
pp. 1157, 3150.) From various passages of the 
Attic comedians it would also seem that married 
women were required to keep at home (ot/coupeu^), 
and not allowed to go out of doors without the 
permission of their husbands. Thus, in d fragment 
of Menander (Meineke, p. 87)» we are told that 
married women are not allowed to pass the gate of 
the court-yard of the house, 

Trepas ydp a^Xios ^vpa 

’EA€u0epoi 7 waiK:l yep6fxi(TT'‘ ohclas : 

and Aristophanes (Thesm. p. 790) speaks of their 
husbands forbidding tliem to go out. Again, on 
occasions of great public alarm (c.p'., when, the 
news of the defeat at Chaeroneia reached Athens), 
the women are spoken of, not as leaving their 
houses, but standing at their doors and inquiring 
after the fate of tlicir liusbands, a circumstance 
which is described as being discreditable to tlicm- 
selves and the city (ava^iwv ahrStv fcal 
Lyciirg. c. /jeocr. p. 53, Bek.). From a passage in 
Plutarch (de (kn» Socr. 33) it appears that on this 
suliject there was the same feeling at Thebes as 
well as at Athens j and the same v/ntav (Sohn, 21) 
informs us that one of Solon’s laws specified the 
conditions and occasions upon which women were 
to be allowed to leave their houses. In later times 
there were magistKites at Athens (the yvvaiKovd-- 
pLOi)^ charged, as their name denotes, with the 
superintendence of the behaviour of women. [Oy- 
najbconomi.] 

But we must observe that the description given 
above of the social condition and estimation of 
women in Greece, does not apply to the Heroic 
times as described by Homer, nor to the Dorian 
state of Sparta. With respect to the former, we 
have only space to remark, that the women of tile 
Homeric times enjoyed much more freedom and 
consideration than those of later ages, and that the 
connection between the sexes was then of a more 
generous and affectionate character than after- 
wards. For another important distinction sco Dos 
(Oekek). (Becker, VkariMes, voL ii. p. 415.) 

Among the Dorians generally, and in Sparta 
especially, the relation of the wife to the husband, 
and tlie regard paid to women, was for the most 
jiart the same as that represented by Homer to 
have prevailed universally amongst the ancient 
Greeks ; and as such, presented a strong contrast 
to the habits and principles of the Ionic Athenians, 
with whom the ancient custom of Greece, in this 
respect, was in a great measure supplanted by that 
of the Fast. At Bparta, for inshince, the wife was 
honoured with the title of decriroLPo. or “ mistress/’ 
an appellation not used unmeaningly or ironically, 
and which was common amongst the Thessalians 
and other nations of northern Greece. (MUller, ii. 
4. §4.) Moreov(w, tlm public intercourse per- 
mitted by the Dorians between the sexes was 
(compaKitively at least) of so free and unre- 
stricted a eharnctor, as to have given occasion 
for the %veH known charges of licentiousness 
(dpwis) against the Spartan women. (Kimp, 
Andmm. 536',) The influence, too, which the 
Lacedaemonian women onjoyed was so great that 
the Spartans were bhmiod'for submitting to the 
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yoke of their waves ; and even Aristotle {FoL 
li. 6) thought it necessary to account for the cir- 
cumstance, hy the supposition that Lycurgiis had 
failed in liis attempt to regulate the life and con- 
duct of the Spartan women as he had wished. In 
short there was a great contrast and difference 
between the treatment of women in the Dorian 
and Ionian states of Greece, which is' well de- 
scribed by Muller {1. c,) in the following words : — 
“ Amongst the lonians women were merely con- 
sidered m ail inferior and sensual light, and though 
the Acolians allowed their feelings a more exalted 
tone, as is proved by the amatory poetesses of 
Lesbos, the Dorians, as well at Sparta as in the 
south of Italy, were almost the only nation who 
considered the higher attributes of the female mind 
as capable of cultivation.” In Sparta, too, the un- 
married women lived more in public than tlie mar- 
ried. The former appeared with their faces un- 
covered, the latter veiled ; and at Spai'ta, in Crete, 
and at Olympia, virgins were permitted to be spec- 
tators of the gymnastic contests, and married 
women only were excluded. The reverse of this 
was the case in Ionia. (Muller, ii. 2. § 2.) 

The preceding investigation will have prepart'd 
the reader for the fact, that the strictest conjugal 
fidelity was required under very severe penalties 
from the wife [Adulterium], while great laxity 
was allowed to the husband. The general practice 
is thus illustrated by Plautus {Mercat, iv. 0. 2) : — * 

“ Nam si vir scortum dux it clam uxorem suani. 

Id si rescivit uxor, inipune est viio. 

Uxor viro si clam doino egressa est foras, 

Viro fit causa, exigitur matninonio,” 

In cases of adultery by the wife, the Athenian 
law subjected the liusband to drigia, if ho con- 
tinued to cohabit with her ; so that she w'as i/m 
facto divorced. (Demosth. c.Ncucr. p. 1374.) But 
a separation might be elfected in turn dilferent 
ways ; by the wife leaving the husbinid, pr the 
husband dismissing the wife. If the latter sup 
posed her husband to have acted without suflicieiifc 
justification in such a course, it wma competent for 
her after dismissal, or ratlier for her guardians, 
to bring an action for dismissal d7ro7re/£i|/€<»jf 
or dTroTrofLir^s): the corresponding action, if brought 
by the husband, was a hach If, 

however, a wife were ill-used in any way by her 
husband, he way liable to an action called a Stfcdj 
mfccocrem^ m that the wife was not entirely uu- 
protected by the laws: a conclusion justified by a 
fragment in Athenaeus (xiii, p. 550) in 'which 
married women are spoken of as ndying on its 
protection. But a separation, wlicthcr it (udgi- 
nated from the husband or wifi', 'was considered to 
reflect discredit on the latter (6 yhp $lav\.6s iamv 
aicxvvrtv Fmf, apud Htoh, p. 67, Gaisfoid) 
independent of the difficulties and hiconvenic'nces 
to which she was subjected by it. At Bparta 
barrenness on the part of a wife seems to hove 
boon a ground for dismissal by the husband 
(Herod, vi.fll) ; and from a passage in Dion Gliry- 
sostom (Orat,xv* p. 447) it has beim inferrert that 
women were in the habit of imposing supposititious 
children witli a view of keeping 
thejr husbands : not but that the word admits of, 
if indeed it does iiot(Aoju the tense) require, a 
different intei'pretation. 

This article has hecn mainly composed from 
Becker’s (Jhmihks (voL li. p. 415). The dutu-s of 
3 » 2 
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fin Atlienian wife are stated somewiiat in detail by 
Xenophon (Oeconom, ad tniL), [R. W.] 

2. Roman. A Roman marriage was called 
Jnstae Nnptiae, Justum Matriinoiuum, Lcgitimmn 
Matrimonium, as being conformable to Jus Civile 
or to Roman Law. A marriage was either Cum 
conventione uxoris in inanum viri, or it was with- 
out this conventio. In both cases tliere must bo 
coimiibium between the parties, and consent : tlie 
male must also be pubes, and the woman viri 
potens. The legal consequences as to the power 
of the father over his children were the same in 
both. Opposed to the Legitimum Matiiiiioniiim 
was the Matrimonium Juris Gentium. 

A Roman marriage may be viewed. First with 
reference to the conditions required for a Justum 
Matrimonium ; Secondly, with reference to the 
forms of the marriage ; Thirdly, with reference to 
its legal consequences. 

Unless there was connitbium tbere could he no 
Roman marriage. Coniitihiuin is defined hy Ui- 
pian v. 3) to be “ uxoris jure ducendae 

facultas,” or the faculty by which a man may make 
a woman his lawful wife. But in truth this is no 
definition at all, nor does it give any information. 
Connubium is merely a term which comprehends 
all the conditions of a legal marriage. Accordingly, 
the term is explained by particular instances : 

“ Roman men citizens,” says Ulpian, “ have con- 
mibium with Roman women citizens {Romanae 
Gives) ; but with Latiuae and Peregrinae only in 
those cases where it has been permitted. With 
slaves there is no connubium.” 

Sometimes connubium, that is the faculty of 
contracting a Roman marriage, is viewed with re- 
ference to one of its most important consequences, 
namely, the Patria Potestas : “ for,” says Gains, 

“ since it is the effect of Connubium that the 
children follow the condition of their father, it 
results that when Connubium exists, the children 
are not only Roman citizens, but are also in tlie 
power of their father.” Generally, it may be 
stated that there was only connubium between 
Roman citizens: the cases in which it at any time 
existed between parties, not both Roman citizens, 
were exceptions to the general rule. Originally, 
or at least at one period of the Republic, there 
was no Connubium between the Patricians and 
the Plebeians ; but this was altered by the Lex 
Canuleia which allowed Connubium between per- 
sons of those two classes* 

There was no connubium between many persons 
with respect to one another, who had severally 
connubium with respect to other persons. Thus 
there were various degrees of consanguinity within 
which there was no connubium. There was no 
connubium between parent and child, whether the 
relation was natural or by adoption ; and a man 
could not marry an adopted daughter or grand- 
daughter, even after he had emancipated her. 
There was no connubium between brothers and 
sisters, whether of the whole or of the half blood : 
but a man might marry a sister by adoption after 
her emancipation, or after his own emancipation. 

It became legal to many a brother’s daughter 
after Claudius had set the example by marrying 
Agrippina ; but the rule was not carried further 
than the example, and in the time of Gains it re- 
mained unlawful for a man to marry his sister’s 
daughter. (Gaius, i. G2 ; Tacit. Ann, xil B ; 
$netom Oimd, 26.j 
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^ There was no connubium also between persons 
within certain relations of aftinit_y, as between a 
man and his socrus, nurus, privlgna, and noverca 

Any illegal union of a male and female, though 
affecting to he, was not a marriage : the man had 
no legal wife, and the children had no legal father • 
consequently they were not in the power of their 
reputed father. These restrictions as to marriano 
were not founded on any enactments : they were 
a part of that large mass of Roman law which be- 
longs to Jus Moribus Const] tutum. 

The marriage of Domitius, afterwards the em- 
peror Nero, with Octavia the daughter of Claudius 
seems at first sight somewhat irregular. Nero was 
adopted by Claudius by a Lex Curiata (Tacit 
Ann, xii. 2G), but he was already his son-in-law* 
at least the spousal ia are mentioned before the 
adoption. (Tacit. Am xii. .0.) There seems to bo 
no rule of law which would prevent a man from 
adopting his son-in-law ; though if the adoption 
took place before the marriage, it would be illegal 
as stated by Gains. ° * 

Persons who bad certain bodily imperfections 
as eunuchs, and others who from any cause could 
never attain to puberty, could not contract mar- 
riage ; for though pubertas was in course of time 
fixed at a positive age [Imptjbes], yet as the 
I foundation of the notion of pubertas was physical 
' capacity for sexual intercourse, there could be no 
pubertas if there was a physical incapacity. 

The essence of marriage was consent, and the 
consent, says Ulpian, « both of those who come 
together, and of those in whoso power they ai’o ; ” 
and “ marriage ^is not effected by sexual union, but 
by consent.” Those then who were not sui juris, 
had not, strictly speaking, connubium, or the 
“ uxoris jure ducendae facultas though in an- 
other sense, they bad connubium by virtue of the 
consent of those in wlinse power they wore if 
there was no other impediment. (Dig. 23. tit. 1. 

The^Lox Julia et Papia Poppaca placed certain 
restrictions on marriage as to the parties between 
whom it could take place. [Julia et Papia 
PoPPAEA ; In PA MIA. 3 

^ A man could only have one lawful wife at a 
time ; and ^consequently if he were married, and 
divorced his wife, a second marriage would be no 
marriage, unless the divorce were elfectual. 

The«»marriage Cum conventione in manum dif- 
fered from that Sine conventione, in the relation- 
ship which it effected between the husband and 
the wife j the marriage Cum conventione was a 
necospry condition to make a woman a mater- 
farailias. By the marriage Cum conventione, the 
wife passed into the familia of her husband, and 
was to him in the relation of a danghtor, or as it 
was expressed, ‘‘in manum convenit.” (Cic. Top, 

3 ; filiae loco est, Gains, ii. 150.) In the marriage 
Sine conventione, the wife’s relation to her own 
familia remained as before, and she was merely 
Uxor. Uxor,” says Cicero (Top, 3), ‘‘ is a genus 
of which there ^ are two species ; one is mater- 
familias, *quae in manum convenit the other is 
uxor only.” Accordingly a materfamilias is a wife 
who is in manu, and in the familia of her hus- 
band, and consequently one of his sui heredes j or 
m the maims of him in whose power her husband 
is. A wife uot in manu was not a member of her 
husband’s femilia, and therefore the term could not 
apply to her. GelHus (xviii, 6) also states that this 
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was tlie old meaning of materfamilias. Matrona 
was properly a wife not in manu, and e<iai^alent 
to Cicero’s ‘‘ tantummodo uxor ; ” and she was 
called matrona before she had any children. But 
those words are not always used in these their 
original and proper meanings. (See Ulp. Frcuj. iv.) 

No forms were requisite in marriage ; the best 
eyidence of marriage was cohabitation matrimonii 
causa. The matrimonii cansa might be proved 
by various kinds of evidence. A marriage Cum 
conventione might be effected by Usus, Parreum, 
and Coemptio. 

If a woman lived with a man for a whole year 
as his wife, she became in manu viri by virtue of 
this matrimonial cohabitation. The consent to live 
together as man and wife was the marriage : the 
usus for a year had the maniis as its result ; and 
this was by analogy to Usucapion of movables 
generally, in wdiich usus for one year gave owner' 
ship. The Law of the Twelve Tables provided 
that if a woman did not wish to come into the 
manus of her husband in this manner, she should 
absent herself from him annually fur throe nights 
(innodmm) and so break the usus of the ye.ir. 
(Gell. iii. 2 ; Gams, i. 111.) The Twelve Tables 
probably did not introduce the usus in the case of 
a woman cohabiting with a man matrimonii causa, 
any more than they probably did in the case of 
other things ; but as in the case of other things 
they fixed the time within which the usus should 
have its full effect, so they established a positive 
rule as to what time should be a sufficient inter- 
ruption of usus in the case of matrimonial cohabit- 
ation, and such a positive rule was obviously 
necessary in order to determine what should be a 
sufficient legal interraption of usus. 

Farroum was a form of marriage, in which cer- 
tain words were used in the presence of ten wit- 
nesses, and were accompanied by a certain religious 
ceremony in which pads farreus was employed ; 
and hence this form of marriage was also called 
Confarreatio. This form of marriage must have 
fallen generally into disuse in the time of Gains, 
who remarks (i. 112) that this legal fonn of mar- 
riage^ (Jwc jm) was in use oven in his time for the 
nmwiages of the Flaminos Majores and some others. 
This passage of Gains is defective in the MS., but 
its general sense may be collected from comparing 
it with Tacitus {Am, ir, lO) and Servius {(id 
Aenci'd. iv. 304, 374), It appears that certain 
priestly offices, such as that of Flamcn Bialis, could 
only he held by those who were bom of parents 
who had been married by this ceremony {cvn/ar- 
reati parenles). Even in' the time of Tiberius, the 
ceremony of confarreatio was only observed by a 
few. As to divorce between persons maiTicd by 
confarreatio, see Divortium. 

The confarreatio is supposed to have been the 
mode of contracting marriage among the patricians, 
and it was a religions ceremony which put the 
wife in manu viri. 

Coemptio was effected by Mancipatio, and con- 
sequontly the wife was in mancipio. (Gains, i. 1 1 f{.) 

woman who was cohabiting with a man as uxor, 
might come into his mantis by this ceremony, in 
which case the coemptio was said to be matrimonii 
causa, and sbe who was formerly uxor became 
apud maritiim filiae loco. If the coemptio vraa ef- 
fected at the time of the marriage, it was still a 
separate act. The other coemptio winch was 
called fiduciac causa and which was betwoen a 
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woman and a man not her husband, is considered 
under Testamentum and Tutbla. If, how- 
ever, an uxor made a coemptio with her husband, 
not matrimonii causa, but fiduciae causa, the con- 
sequence was that she was in manu, and thereby 
acquired the rights of a daughter. It is stoted by 
a modem writer, that the reason why a woman 
did not come in manicipiura by the co(‘mptio, but 
only in mannm, is this, that she was not mancipated, 
but mancipated herself, under the authority of her 
father if she was in his power, and that of her 
tutors, if she was not in the power of her father ; 
the absurdity of which is obvious, if we have regard 
to the form of mancipatio as described by Gains (i. 
IIO), who also speaks (i. 113, a) of mancipatio as 
being the form by which a parent released his 
daughter from the patria potestas (e sno Jure), 
which he did when he gave his daugliter in iiuanum 
viri. The mancipatio must in all cases have been 
considered as legally effected by the fatluT or tlic 
tutors. 

In the course of time, mairiage without tlie 
munus became the usual maniage. The maiius 
by usus fell into desuetude. (Gain's, i. HI.) 

Spoiisalra wore not an unusual prelimniarv of 
marriage, but they w( ‘re not m^cebsary, ‘•‘■Spon- 
salin,” according to Floreutiims (Dig. 23. tit. 1. 
s. 1) ‘‘ sunt meiitio ot repromis.sio nuptiarum futu- 
raruin.” Oellius has prosi^rved ( iv. 4) an (‘xtract 
I from the work of Servius Salpicius Rufus Do 
Dotibiis, which, from the authority of tluit great 
jurist, may be considered as am^xceptumable. 
(Compare Vnrro, de Liup. fjd.yi. 70.) Spmisulia, 
accordhig to Servius, was a contract by stipula- 
tioncs and sponsiones, the former on the part of the 
future husband, the latter on the part of him who 
gave the woraa'n in marriage. The woman who 
was promised in marriage was accordingly called 
Bporisa, which is equivalent to Pronussa ; tluis man 
who engaged to marry was called Hponsus, Tlut 
Sponsalia then were an agrcemeiit to marry, made 
in siK'h form as to give each party a right of action 
in case of non-performance, and the offcmding party 
was condemned in such damages as to the Judex 
seemed just. This was the law {jm) of Bpommlia, 
adds Servius, to the time when the Lex Julia 
gave the Civitas to all Latium ; whence we may 
conclude tlnii alterations were afterwards ma<!e 
in it. 

The Sponsalia were of course not Tn'nditig, if 
the parties consented to waive the contract ; 
and either party could dissolve the contract as 
either could disBolve a marriage. If a pcrsiUi 
*was in the relation of double hponsalia at tluj 
same time, he was liable to Infamia. [Inba- 
MiA.] Sometimes a present was made by the 
future husband to the future whe liy way of earn- 
est (arrha, urrlnt, spomnlitm), or as it was called 
propter nuptias donatio. (Cod. 5. tit, ,1.) SptHmajia 
might he contracted by those who were not under 
sevmi years of age, 'Fhe reguintion of AugUf-tus, 
which was apparently comprised in ili(‘ Lex Julia 
ct Fapia, which deelarcd that no sponKidia should 
be valid if the marriage did not follow within 
two years, was not always observed, (Buetom 
An<], c. 34 j Dion Cass, liv. Id, and the note of 
Eeiimirus.) [Ineanh; iMrumBaf 

The conseqmmces of marriage were 

I, The power of tln^ ffitlier ov«‘r tiio children of 
the marriugt', which wm a compbtely new rtdirtlon, 

I an effect indeed of marriage, Imt ouu which hmi no 
3 B 3 
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influence orer the relation of tlie liusband and wife. 

[Patria Potestas.] 

2. The liabilities of either of the parties to the 
punishments affixed to the violation of the niar- 
iiage union. [ADULTERiuivr ; Divortium.] 

k The relation of husband and wife with respect 
to property, to which head belong the matters of 
Bos, Donatio inter vinim etuxorera, Donatio propter 
nuptias, &c. Many of these matters, however, are 
not necessary conseq[iienccs of marriage, but the 
consequence of certain acts which are rendered pos- 
sible by marriage. 

In the later Roman history we often read of 
marriage contracts which have reference to Dos, 
and generally to the relation of husband and wife 
riewed with reference to property. A title of the 
Digest (23. tit. 4) treats De Pactis Dotalibus, 
winch might be made either before or after mar- 
riage. 

The Roman notion of marriage was this : — it is 
the union of male and female, a consortship for the 
v/liole of life, the inseparable consuetude of life, 
an intercommunion of law, sacred and not sacred. 
(Dig. 23. tit. 2. s. 1.) But it is not meant that 
marriage was to this extent regulated by law, for 
marriage is a thing which is, to a great extent, 
beyond the domain of law. The definition or de- 
scription means tliat there is no legal separation of 
the interests of husband and wife m such matters 
ill which the separation would bo opposed to the 
notion of marriage. Thus the wife hud the sacra, 
the domicile, and the rank of the husband. Marriage 
was established by consent, and continued by dis- 
sent ; for the dissent of either party, when formally 
expressed, could dissolve the relation. [Divoit- 
TIUM.] 

Neither in the old Roman law nor in its later 
modifications, was a community of property an 
essential part of the notion of marriage ; unless wc 
assume that originally all marriages were accom- 
panied with the conventio in manum, for in that 
case, as already observed, the wife became filiae- 
familias loco, and passed into the fnmilia of her 
husband ; or if her husband was in the power of 
his father, she became to her husband’s father in 
the relation of a granddaughter. All her property 
passed to her husband by a universal succession 
(Gains, ii. 9(), andshc could not thenceforward 
acquire property for herself. Thus she was en- 
tirely removed from her former family as to her 
legal status and became as the sister to her hus- 
band’s children. In other words, when a woman 
*"'carae in manum, there was a blending of the ma- 
trimonial and the filial relation. It was a good 
marriage without the relation expressed by in 
manu, which was a relation of parent and child 
Buperadded to that of husband and wife. The 
manns was terminated by death, loss of Civitas, 
by Diffareatio, and we may assume by Mancipatio. 
It is a hgitimato conseguence that the wife 
could not divorce her husband, though her has* 
band might divorce her, and if we assume that the 
marriage accompanied hy the cum conventione was 
originally the only form of marriage (of which, 
however, we believe, there is no proof) the state- 
ment of Plutarch [Divortium] that the husband 
alone had originally the power of effecting a di- 
vorce, will consist with this strict legal deduction. 
It is possible, however, that, even if the marriage 
cum conventione was once the only marriage, there 
might have* been legal means by which a wife in 
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' manu could he released from the manus ; for tlio 
will alone would be sufficient to release her from 
the marriage. In the time of Gaius (i. 137), a 
woman, after the repudium was sent, could de- 
mand a remancipatio. 

When there was no conventio, the woman re- 
mained a member of her own familia : she was to 
her husband in the same relation as any other 
Roman citizen, differing only in this that her sex 
enabled her to become the mother of children who 
were the husband’s children and citizens of the 
state, and that she owed fidelity to him so lonn as 
the matrimonial cohabitation continued by mutual 
consent. But her legal status continued as it was 
before : if she was not in the power of her father, 
she had for all purposes a legal personal existence 
independently of her husband, and consequently 
her property was distinct from his. It must have 
been with respect to sucli marriages as these, that 
a great part at least of the rules of law relating to 
Dos were established ; and to such marriages all 
the rules of law relating to marriage contracts must 
have rcfen-cd, at least so long as the marriage cum 
conventione existed and retained its strict character. 

When marriage was dissolved, the parties to it 
might marry again ; hut opinion considered it more 
decent for a woman not to marry again. A woman 
ivas required by usage (wos) to wait a year before 
she contracted a second marriage, on the pain of 
Infamia. 

At Romo, the matrimonlum juris civilis was 
originally the only marriaiic. But under the in- 
fluence of the Jus Gentium, a cohabitation be- 
tween Peregrini, or between Latini, or between 
Peregrin! and Latini and Romani, which, in its 
essentials, was a marriage, a consortium omnis 
vitae with the aftectio maritalis, was recognised as 
such ; and though such marriage could not have 
all the effect of a Roman marriage, it had its 
general efiect in this, that the children of such 
marriage had a father. Thus was established the 
notion of a valid marriage generally, which mar- 
riage might be either Juris Civilis or Juris Gentium. 
Certain conditions were requisite for a valid mar- 
riage gcneralljr, and particular conditions were ne- 
cessary for a Roman marriage. In the system of 
Justinian, the distinction ceased, and there re- 
mained only the notion of a valid marriage gene- 
rally ; which is the sense of Justae nuptiae in the 
Justinian system. This valid or legal mandage is 
opposed to all cohabitation which is not marriage ; 
and the children of sitch cohabitation have no 
father. (Puebta, iii. § 237.) [Infamia,] 

The above is only an outline of the Law of 
Mandagc, but it is sufficient to enable a student to 
carry his investigations farther. [G. L.] 

It remains to describe the customs and rites 
which were observed by the Romans at marriages 
(niu$ nuptiahis or nuptianm sohmnia 
vofjLi.^6p<ipa rwF yd/xm). After the parties had 
agreed to marry and the persons in whose potestas 
they were had consented, a meeting of friends was 
sometimes held at the house of the maiden for the 
purpose of settling the marriage-contract, which 
was called sponsalia, and written on tablets {tabu- 
lae hgiUmm)^ and signed by both pai’ties. ( Juvon. 
Sat, ii. 119, kc., vi. 25, 200 ; Gellius, iv, 4.) Tbe 
woman after she had promised to become the wife 
of a man was called sponsa, pacta, dicta, or sperata. 
(Cell. I G . ; Plaut Trmm, ii. 4. 99 ; Nonius, iv. 
2IS,) From Juvenal (Sat vi 27) it appears 
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tliat, at least during- the imperial period, the man 
put a riii^ on the finger of his betrothed, as a 
pledge of his fidelity. This ring was probably, like 
all rings at this time, worn on the left hand, and 
on the finger nearest to the smallest. (Macrob./Shst 
Tii. 1 3.) The last point to be fixed was the day 
on w’-hich the marriage was to take place. To- 
wards the close of the republic it had become ens- 
tomary to betrotb young girls when they were yet 
children ; Augustus therefore limited the time 
during which a man was allowed to continue be- 
trothed to a girl (Suet. Aug. 34), and forbade men 
to be betrothed to girls before the latter had com- 
pleted their tenth year, so that the age of puhertas 
being twelve years, a girl might not be compelled 
to bo betrothed longer than two years. (Dion 
Cass. liv. p G0.9, Steph.) 

The Romans helicved that certain days were 
unfortunate for the performance of the marriage 
rites, cither on account of the religious character of 
those days themsches, or on account of the days 
by which they were followed, as the woman had 
to perfonn certain religious rites on the day after 
her wedding, which could not take place on a dies 
ator. Days not suitahle for entering upon matri- ; 
moil}” wore the Calends, Nones, and Ides of every j 
month, all dies atrl, the whole months of hlay 
(Ovid. Fast v. 490 ; Plut. Quaest Rom. p. 204) 
and February, and a great number of festivals. 
(Macrob. Sat i. 15 ; Ovid. /'"his/.ii. 557.) Widows, 
on the other hand, might marry on days which 
wore inauspicious for maidens. (Macrob. Sat. 1. c. ; 
Pint. Quaest. Ro7n. p. 289.) 

On the wedding-day, which in the early times 
was never fixed upon without consulting the au- 
spices (Cic. de Div. i. 16 ; Val Max. ii, 1. § 1), 
the bride was dressed in a long white robe with a 
purple fringe or adorned with ribands. (Juv. ii. 
124.) This dress was called tunica recta (I*lin. 
I'L N. viii. 48), and was bound round the waist 
with a girdle (eorono;, cinguhin^ or zona.^ Pest. s. v. 
Cmgiilo), which the husband had to untie in the 
evening. The bridal veil, called fiammeum, was 
of. a bright-yellow colour (Piin. II. iV. xxi. 8 ; 
Schol. ad Jzw. vL 225), and her shoes likewise. 
(Catull. Ixii 10.) Her hair was divided on this 
occasion with the point of a spear. (Ovid. Fust ii. 
560 ; Amob. adv. Gent ii, p. 91 ; Flat. Qmest 
Rom. p. 285.) 

The only form of marriage which was celebrated 
with solemn religious rites, was that by confarrea- 
tio ; the other forms being mere civil acts, were 
probably solemnised without any religious cere- 
mony. In the case of a marriage by confarreatio, 
a sheep was sacrificed, and its skin was spread 
over two chairs, upon which the bride and bride- 
groom sat down with their heads covered. (Serv. 
ad Jen. iv. 374.) Hereupon the marriage was 
com]>Ieted by pronouncing a solemn formula or 
prayer, after which another sacrifice was offered. 
A cake was made of far and the znoh salsa pre- 
pared by the Vestal virgins (Serv. ad Virg. FMog. 
viii. 82), and carried before the bride when she 
was conducted to the residence of her husband. It 
is uncertain whether this cake is the same as that 
which is called mastaemm (Juv, Sat vi. 201), atid 
which was in the evening distributed among the 
guests assembled at the house of the young hus- 
band. 

The bride was conducted to the house of her 
husband in the evening. She was taken with ap- 
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parent violence from the arms of her mother, or 
of the person who had to give her away. On her 
way she was accompanied by three bo;ys dressed in 
the praetexta, and whose fathers and mothers were 
still alive {patrimi et matrimi). One of them car- 
ried before her a torch of wdiite thorn (sjema) or, 
according to others, of pine wood ; the two others 
walked by her side supporting her by the ann. 
(Fest. s. V. Patrhni et matrmii ; VaiTO, up. Chferi- 
szum.^ i. p. 117 ; Plin. H. N. xvi. 18.) The bride 
herself carried a distaff and a spindle with wool. 
(Plin. II. N. viii. 48 ; Plut. Qicaest. Rom. p. 271.) 
A boy called camillus carried in a covered vase 
(ctimera^ czunerum., or camilhm) the so called 
utensils of the bride and playthings for chihlnm 
(crepundia^ Fest. s. v. Cumeram ; Plant. Cistei. iii. 
1. 5). Besides these persons who officiated on the 
occasion, the procession was attended by a inime- 
rous train of friends hoth of the hride and the bride- 
groom, whose attendance was called oflcmni and 
ad ojficnm vemro. (fwai. VaVig. 25, Chmd. 26.) 
I’lutarch {Qziacsi. Rom. init.) speaks of five wax- 
candles which were iisc'd at nijuriages ; if iht'se 
were ]jome in the procession, it must have been to 
light the company which followed the hridi* ; hut 
it may also he that they were lighttol (hiring the 
marriage ceremony in the house of the hrid<‘. 

When the procession arrived at the lim}S(‘ of tluj 
bridegroom, the door of wbicb was adonu'd with 
garlands and flowers, the bride was carried across 
the tbreshold by promM.^ i. a, num who had <»n]y 
been married to one woman, that she miglit not 
knock against it with her loot, whirii would have 
been an evil omen. (Plut. Qiamst. Rom. p. 271, c; 
Plaut. Cas. iv. 4. 1.) Refon* slu‘ euten'd the 
bouse, she wound wool around the door-poHls of 
her new rosidemee, and anointed th(»m with lard 
(adeps sziillus) or wolf’s fat (adeps luplms^ >Serv. 
ad Acrt, iv. 19 j Plin. 11. N. xxviii. 9). Tho 
I husband received her with fire and wat(‘r, which 
i the woman had to touch. This was either a 
I symbolic purification (for Serv, ad Aen. iv. 104, 
says that the newly married couple washed tlieir 
feet in this water), or it was a symbolic expression 
of welcome, as tbe intordicere aqua et igni was the 
. formula for banishment. Uic bride sainted her 
husband with the words nld tu Caim^ ego Cain. 

' (Plut- Quaest Rom. L g.) After she had (‘utored 
: the house with distaff and spindle, she was placed, 
upon a sheep-skin, and here the keys of the* house 
were delivered into her hands, (Feat, s, tt. Gfaris.) 
A repast (eoana nuptial is) given by the husliand to 
the whole train of relatives and frituidH who ac- 
companied the bride, gcmerally coucludcnl tbe so- 
lemnity of the day. (Plaut. Cura, v, 2. 61 ; 8uc‘t. 
Calig. 25.) Many ancient wrifisrs mention a v<‘ry 
popular song, Talasius or Talasnio, whirii was sung 
at^ weddings (Plut. Quaest Rozn. L c. ; Liv. i. 9 ; 
Dionys. Rom. ii. 31 ; Fest. s. v. Ihlammmm)] 
but whether it was sung during the repast or 
during tbe procession is not (piite clear, though we 
may infer from the story refip<‘eting the origin of 
the song, that it was sung while the proeessloa 
was advancing towards the Iioase ol tbe husbani 

It may (msHy be imagined that a solowinfty like 
that of marriage did not tak© plitc© 
merry and humorcaw Italians witbopt a/Vailfliy of 
jests and raillcri(>s, and Ovid 
tions obscene songs which. 
door of the bridm toaj:4ab«tt 
company had Idft. probably A# 

' # t '4 - , ' ' ' ‘ 
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old Fescoiiiiiiia [Fescennina], and aro frequently 
called MpitJnthniia. At the end of the rc'past the 
bride was conducted by matrons who Bad not had 
more than one husband (jnwmhac) ^ to the lectus 
genialis in the atrium, which was on this occasion 
magnificently adorned and strcw'cd with flowers. 
On the following clay the husband sometimes gave 
another cntertaiimicnt to his friends, which was 
called repotia (Fest. s. v. ; flora t. JSat. ii. 2. GO), 
and the woman who on this day undertook the 
management of the Iiouso of her husband, had to j 
perform certain religious rites (Macrob. Sat i. 15), 
on which account, as was oliserved aliovc, it was | 
necessary to select a day for the marriage which 
was not followed hy a dies ater. These rites pro- 
liably consisted of sacriliccs to the dii Penates. 
(Cic. do liepM. V. 5.) 

The rites and ceremonies -which have been men- 
tioned above, are not described by any ancient 
writer in the order in which they took place, and 
the order adopted above rests in some measure 
merely upon conjecture. Nor is it, on the other 
hand, clear Avhich of the rites belonged to each of 
the three forms of marriage. Thus much only is 
certain, tliat the most solemn ceremonies and those 
of a religious natun^ belonged to confarreatio. 

"J'he position of a Eoinan woman after marriage 
■was very diflerent from that of a Greek woman. 
Tlie Roman presided over the whole household ; 
she educated her children, watched over and pre- 
served the honour of the lioiise, and as the matcr- 
familias she shared the honours and respect shown 
to her husband. Far from being confined like the 
Greek women to a distinct apartment, the Roman 
matron, at least during the hotter centuries of the 
republic, occupied the most important part of the 
lionse, the atrimu. (Compare Lipsius, JiJt’Ct i 17 ; 
Bdttigcr, J Idohmndbi. JlochzeU^ p. 1 24, &c. ; Rris- 
80 IUUS, De Ihtu Nuptiaram^ de Jure Comnihil^ 
Paris, 15GL 12mo.) [L.S.] 

MATHO'NA, [:MATaiiuoNiusr, p. 741, a.] 

MATRONA'LIA, also called MATRO- 
NAU^ES Fi'lRTAE, a festival celebrated liy the 
Roman matrons on the 1st of March in honour of 
Juno Lucina. From the many reasons which Ovid 
gives wh}'' the festival was kept on this day, it is 
evident tliat there was no certain .tradition on the 
subject ; but the prevailing opinion seems to have 
been that it was instituted in memory of the peace 
between tlio Romans and Sabines, wliich was 
liroiight about hy means of the Sabine women. At 
this festival wives used to receive presents from 
their husbands, and at a later time gads from their 
lovers ; mistresses also were accustouu'd to feast 
their female slaves. Hence we find the festival 
called by Martial the Satunialia of women. (Gv. 
J'mt ill. 220, &c. ; Plant. Mil. iil 1. .97 ; Tilnill. 
iii. 1 ; Hor. Cam. iii, B ; Mart v. B4. 1 1 j Stiet 
Feip. 19 ; Tertull IdcL 14 ; comp. Hartimg, JJle 
Mill(/ioK der Mhmr^ vol, ii. p. 66.) 

MAUSOLI^FUM (MavirtAmv), which sig- 
nified originally the sepulchre of Mausoks.^ was 
used hy the Romans as a generic name for rtny 
magnificent swulchral edifice. (Pam. viii. 16. § 3. 
s. 8, and the Latin Le^ficons.) 

The original building was the production of 
the piety of a wealthy queen, and the skill of 
the great artists of the later Ionian and Attic 
schools of arclutecture and sculpture, Mauso- 
lus, the dynast of Caria, having died in b.c, 
S53,, his q^ueen Artemisia evinced her sorrow hy 
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observing his funeral rites with the most expen- 
sive splendour, and hy commencing the erection 
of a sepulchral monument to him, at Halicarnas- 
sus, which should suipass any thing the world had 
yet seen. (See Diet of Blog. arts. Artemhh, 
Afauholus.) She entrusted its erection to the 
architects Phileus (or Pliitcus, or Pytlieus) and 
Satyrus, who -wi’ote an account of the work and its 
sculptural decorations ; and to four of the greatest 
artists of the new Attic school, KScopas, Bryaxis, 
Leochares, and cither Timotlieus or Praxiteles, for 
respecting this name, Vitruvius tells us, the au- 
thorities varied. Those artists -woikcd in emu- 
lation with one another, each upon one face of the 
building, and, upon the death of Artemisia, who 
only survived her husband two years, they con- 
tinued their work as a labour of love. Pliny men ■ 
tions a fifth artist, Pythis, who made the marble 
quadriga on the summit of the building, (Vitniv. 
vii. Praef. § 12 ; Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § .9 • 
Diet of Biog. under the names of the artists.) 

It was chiefly, Pliny tells us, on account of the 
works of these artists that the Mausoleum became 
celebrated as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Unfortunately, however, the ancient authors, who 
have celebrated its magnificence, have furnished 
us with such scanty details of its construction, 
that the restoration of its plan is almost hopeless. 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 65G ; Cic. Tnse. Dii>p. iii. 31 ; 
GelL X. lo; Yal. Max. iv. 6. ext. 1 ; Propert. iii, 
2. J.O ; Said. Ilarpocr. s. rr. ‘’Apre/jncrla, Maiicroj- 
Aoy.) Idicrc are, indeed, coins which give a re- 
presentation of it ; hilt they are modern forgeries. 
(Raschc, s. V, ; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 597.) The edi- 
fice has so entirely vanished, that even its site 
is doubtful, although some precious fragments of 
its sculptures survive, and are now in oim own 
possession. 

Pliny is the only writer who gives any thing 
like a complete description of the edifice ; hut 
even in this account there aro considerable diffi- 
culties. The building, he tells us^, extended 63 
feet from north to south, being shorter on the 
fronts, and its whole circuit was 411 feet (or, ac- 
cording to the Bamberg MS. 440) ; it rose to the 
height of 26 cubits (37tj feet) ; and was surrounded 
hy 36 columns. This part of the building was 
called Piermt. It was adorned with sculptures iii 
relief, on its eastern face hy Scopas, on the 
norihetn liy Biyaxis, on the southern hy Timo- 
theus, on the western hy Leocharc's. Above this 
pfetum was a pyramid equal to it in height, dimi- 
nishing hy 24 steps to its summit, which was sur- 
moinit(‘d hy the marble quadriga made hy Pythis. 
I'lie total height, including this omamont, was 
140 feet. 

The limits of this article do not admit of a dis- 
cussion of the various proposed restorations of the 
plan of the edifice. They will he found enume- 
rated and crfrefully examined by Mr. Cbarh's 
Newton, ill a very valuable essay On (he Sc?dp'- 
turcs from the Mausoleum at Ikdkvmassm in the 
Classloal Museum for July, 1847, vol. v. pp. 170, 
foll,^ with a chart of Ilalicarnassos, a restoration 
of the Mausolcimi, and other illustrations. 

Thus much is dear enough from Pliny'’s ac- 
count ; that the edifice was composed of au oblong 
quadrangular celh (the pteron)^ surrounded hy a 
peristyle of columns (which were in all probability 
of the Ionic order), and elevated on a basement 
(for this supposition presents the only means of 
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reconciling tlic discrepancy Ijctween the total and 
partial heights), which pteroiz was surmounted hy 
the pyramid ; the sculptures were of course on the 
frieze of the order. The other apparent discre- 
pancy hetween the lengths of the sides and fronts 
and the total circuit of the building can only 
he satisfactorily explained hy supposing that it 
stood within an enclosure, or upon a platform of 
the larger dimensions, namely, 440 feet in peri- 
meter. When we come to the details of the 
arrangement of the parts, we find most writers 
giving the simple explanation, which most readers 
of Pliny would proliably adopt at first sight, that 
the 36 columns, of which Pliny speaks, formed a 
single peristyle all round the building. (See, for 
example, the restoration in Hirt’s Gesch, d. Ban- 
hmst^ PI. X. fig. 14, PI. XXX. fig. 14.) To this 
view there are very formidable objections ; and 
another, which has not only the merit of being 
exceedingly ingemoiis, but the authority of a 
most accomplished architect, is proposed hy Mr. 
Cockerell, in Mr. Newton’s Essay. Taking on 
the one hand Pliny’s 03 feet as the length of the 
longer side of the perislfa, and on the other hand, 
calculating the dimensions of the order from the 
existing fiagments of the fiieze (which, in the 
case of a work of that period of Greek art, an 
architect can do with as much certainty as that 
with ‘which Professor Owen can construct a di~ 
norms from a single thigh-hone), Mr. Cockerell 
arrives at the conclusion that the 30 pillars were 
arranged, m a single row of six columns on each 
front, and in a double row of eight on each side, 
at intercolumniations of 0 feet S inches, around a 
long narrow celh, corresponding in length to six 
of the columns of the peristyle, and in width to 
two. (See the plan and elevation in the Classicul 
JMuseum^ I, u.) ^ 

Tlic researches of the latest travellcrf furnish a 
strong hope that good elements for reconstructing 
tlie plan of the Mausoleum may lie found among 
the fragments of columns which arc scattered about 
the city of Bmlrum^ and worked into its walls. 

The building was still standing in the latter 
part of the fourth century after Christ (Gregor, 
Ejnpr. cxviii.),and even as late as the tenth ; 
but it shared at length, with Halicarnassus itself, in 
tlic almost total destruction which fell upon the cities 
of Asia Minor. Por its subsequent history, tluj ; 
question of its site, and the chain of evidence 
wliich proves that the marbles now in the British : 
Museum are the very reliefs with which Scopus 
and his rivals adorned the sepulchre of Maiisolus, 
the reader is referred to the very interesting ac- 
count of those matters given in Mr. Newton’s 
Essay. All that can here be stated is, that when 
the knights of Rhodes built the citadel of Hali- 
carnassus (Budrum)j in tlic fifteenth century, or i 
more probably when they strengthened its for- ^ 
tifications in L*>’22, they used materials obtained 
from the ruins of the Mausoleum, and, among the 
rest, they worked into the inner wall of their for- 
tress some of the sculptured slabs which had fonned 
its frieze. ^ Various travellers, from Thevenot to the 
present time, have described these marbles, of 
which there is a sketch in the Ionian Antiquities 
of the Dilleitanti Society (voL ii. Supp, Fh ii,). 
At length our ambassador at Constantinople, Bir 
Stratford Canning, obtained the permission of the 
Porte for their removal, and in Pebimry, X840, 
they were taken down and conyeyed to England, 
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and are now deposited in the British Miiaetmi, 
under the name of the Budrum Marbles* Tiny 
consist of thirteen slabs, of the uniform height of 
3 feet including the mouldings, or *2 feet 5^ ineh(*s 
without them, and varying in length from 2 feet 
8 inches to 6 feet 11 inches. Their total length is 
64 feet 11 inches, which is nearly the same as 
that of each longer side of the hiiildiiig ; hut 
they are evidently from difiprent faces of it, as 
they camiot all be arranged in one continuous 
composition, though some of them are contiimous, 
and they show traces of the hands of various 
artists. Their subject is the battle of Greek 
warriors with Amazons, which was as favourite 
a myth in Ionia and Curia as it was in Attica. 
Their style is considered by competent judges 
to be inferior to what we might have expected 
from artists of the school of Bcopas and Prax- 
iteles ; but their close resemblance to another 
bas-relief of the same school, that of the dioragic 
monument of Lysicrates, is admitted ; ami the 
points in which they are alleged to be deficient 
are just those in which we recognise tlie inferiority 
of the later Attic school to tlie perfect art of 
Pheidias. The suggestion of Mr. Newton, that 
accident may have preserved to us, out of tlie 
whole frieze, the inferior works of Bryaxis, Leo- 
chares, and Tlmothcus, and not the better produc- 
tions of Bcopas or Praxiteles, is not only inconsistent, 
as he himself remarks, with Pliny’s statement that 
the sculptures -were regarded as of equal nu*rit ; 
but also, it is one of those gratuitcnis suppositious 
made to escape from a difiuMiliy, which cannot be 
admitted without some positive proof. 

In the Homan J\f(tmolea the form chiefly em- 
ployed was that of a succession of teiTact‘s in 
iinitatioii of the rof/us. Of thesc^ the most celebra tml 
were those of Augustus and of Hadrian ; the latter 
of which, stripped of its ornaments, still forriiH the 
fortress of nuKlurn Rome (the Castle of B. Angelo); 
but of the other, winch was on a still largt*r scale, 
and which was considered as one of the most 
maguifieeut buildings of Augustus, tlmre are only 
some insignificant rums. (Btralio, v, p. 236* ; Buet, 
Aiu}. loo ; Kardiui,* Jstmwrt jtntlra^ voL iii. p. 75, 
ed. Nibby; ll\f%* Lfbre d, fkf/dmia^ pp, 3Hb— 
351, and restoration of the monuments in Ph xxx, 
fig. 21,23.) ^ [P.S.j 

MAZO^NOMUS dm, piafwijuwi/, 

A thou. y. 30, 34), from /xdfe*, a loaf, or a cake ; 
properly a dish for distributing bread; but the 
term is applied also to any large dish usihI for 
bringing meat to table. (Varro, de He liusL ili. 4.) 
These dishes were made either of wood (Pollux, 
vii. 87), ofi Wazo (Athen. iv, 31), or of gold 
(Athen. V. 27). [d.T.J 

MKDIABTFNT, the name given to slaves, ust‘d 
for any common purpose, and arc said by the 
Scholiafijt upon Horace (Up, i. 14. 14) to be those 
‘‘ qui in medio stantad quatwis inqierata paratiA 
The name is chiofiy given to certain slaves belong- 
ing to the familia rustica (Cic. Gat ii 3 j Colum. 
i, 9, ii. 13), but it is also applied sometTOS tq 
slaves in the city. (Dig. 4* tit, 9. s. L § 5, 7. tit 
7. s. (?.) 

MEBICPNA (hrpm’fj), the name ^qf. ^bat 
ficience which, as Celstw Rb. i 

Praefat), ** Banitatcm vhO'P 

object Hippocrates defm« 
ed. Kfihn) to be t* the dehi?«i»|.;slek persoue from 
their imd the dihfiaismag im force of 
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sicknesses, and tlie not undertaking the treatment 
of those who are quite overcome toy sickness, as 
we know that medicine is here of no avail.” For 
other definitions of the art and science of Medi- 
cine given hj the ancients, see Pseudo-Galen {In- 
troduct. Setf Medicm, c. 6. vol. xiv. pp. 686 — 8, 
cd. Kiihn). The invention of medicine was almost 
universally attributed by the ancients to the gods. 
(Hippocr. de Prisca Medic, vol. i. p. 39 ; Pseudo- 
Galen, Introd. cap. i. p. 674 ; Cic. Tiisc. Pis. iii. 

] • Piin. H. N. xxix. 1 .) Another source of in- 
formation was the observing the means resorted to 
by animals when labouring under disease. Pliny 
(//. JV. viii. 41) gives many instances in which 
these instinctive efforts taught mankind the pro- 
perties of various plants, and the more simple sur- 
gical operations. The wild goats of Crete pointed 
out the use of the Dictamnus and vulnerary herbs ; 
clogs when indisposed sought the Triticum repens,, 
and the same animal taught to the Egyptians the 
use of purgative, constituting the treatment called 
Syrmaism. The hippopotamus introduced the prac- 
tice of bleeding, and it is affirmed that the em- 
}>]oymcnt of clysters was shown by the ibis. 
(Compare Pseudo-Galen, Introd. c. 1, p. 675.) 
Sheep with wonns in their liver were seen seeking 
saline substances, and cattle affected with dropsy 
anxiously looked for chalybeate waters. We are 
told (Herod, i. 397 ; Strab. xvi. c. 1 , ed. Taiichn. ; 
Pseudo-Galen, Introd. 1. c.) that the Babylonians 
and Chaldaeans had no physicians, and in cases of 
sickness the patient was carried out and exposed 
on the highway, that any persons passing by who 
3md been affected in a similar manner, might give 
some information respecting the means that had 
afforded them relief. Shortly afterwards, these ob- 
servations of cures were suspended in the temples 
of the gods, and we find that in Egypt the walls 
of tlieir sanctuaries were covered with records of 
this description. The priests of Greece adopted 
the same practice, and some of the teblets sus- 
pended in their temples are of a curious diameter, 
which will illustrate the custom. The following 
votive memorials are given by Ilieron. Mercuri- 
alis {de Arle OpnnasL Amstel. 4to. 1672, pp. 2, 3): 
— “Some days back a certain Caius, who was 
lilind, learned from an oracle that he should repair 
to the temple, put up his fervent prayers, cross the 
sanctuary from right to left, place his five fingers 
on the altar, then raise his hand and cover his eyes. 
He obeyed, and instantly his sight was restored 
amidst the loud acclamations of the multitude. 
These signs of the omnipotence of the gods were 
shown in the reign of Antoninns.'” “ A blind 
soldier named Valerius Apes, having consulted the 
oracle, was informed that he should mix the blood 
of a white cock with honey, to make up an oint- 
ment to bo applied to his eyes, for three conse- 
cutive days : he received his sight, and relumed 
public thanks to the gods.” Julian appeared 
lost beyond all hope from a spitting of blood. The 
god ordered him to take from the altar some seeds 
of the pine, and to mix them with honey, of which 
mixture he was to eat for three days. He was 
saved, and came to thank the gods in presence of 
the people.” 

With regard to the medical literature of the 
ancients, “ When ’* (says Littrd, Oemres Com*’ 
plUe$ dPTippocra% vol i, Introd. ch. 1. p. 3) 
“ ^pne searches into the history of medicine and the 
fpinqmienccmenl of the soicnccj, the first body of 
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doctrine that one meets with is the collection of 
writings known under the name of the works of 
Hippocrates. The science mounts up directly to 
that origin and there stops. Not that it had not 
been cultivated earlier, and had not given rise to 
even numerous productions; but every thing tliat 
had been made before the physician of Cos has 
perished. We have only remaining of them scat- 
tered and unconnected fragments ; the works of 
Hippocrates have alone escaped destruction; and 
by a singular circumstance there exists a great gap 
after them, as well as before them. The medical 
works from Hippocrates to the establishment of 
the school of Alexandria, and those of that school 
itself, are completely lost, except some quotations 
and passages preserved in the later writers ; so that 
the writings of Hippocrates remain alone amongst 
the ruins of ancient medical literature.” The 
Asclcpiadae, to which family Hippocrates belonged, 
were the supposed descendants of Aesculapius 
(’Acr/fX'i'jTrios), and were in a manner the heredi- 
tary physicians of Greece. They professed to have 
among them certain secrets of the medical art, 
which had been handed down to them from their 
great progenitor, and founded several medical 
schools in different parts of the world. Galen 
mentions (De Meth. Med. i. 1. vol, x. pp. 5, 6) three, 
viz., Rhodes, Cnidos, and Cos. The first of these 
appears soon to have become extinct, and has left 
no traces of its existence behind. From the second 
proceeded a collection of observations called 
dial “ Cnidian Sentenci's,” a work of much 

reputation in early times, which is often mentioned 
by Hippocrates (de Rat Viet, m Morh. Ac^d.Xund 
which appears to have existed in the time of 
Galen. (Comment in IIippoc?'. Uh. cit. vol. xv. p. 427.) 
The scliool of Cos, however, is by far the most 
celebrate4, on account of the greater number of 
eminent ptysicians that sprang from it, and espe- 
cially from having been the birth-place of the great 
Hippocrates. Wo loam from Herodotus (iii. 131) 
that there were also two celebrated medical schools 
at Crotona in Magna Graecia, and at Cyrene in 
Africa, of which he says that the former was in 
his time more esteemed in Greece than any other, 
and in the next place came that of Cyrene. In 
subsequent times the medical profession was di- 
vided into different sects ; but a detailed account 
of their opinions is foreign to the object of the 
present work. The oldest, and perhaps the most 
influential of these sects was that of the Dogmaiki,, 
founded about b.c. 400 by Thessalus, the son, and 
Polybus, the son-in-law of Hippocrates, and thence 
called also the IlipipocraticL These retained their 
influence till the rise of the JSmpmci, founded by 
Serapion of Alexandria, and Philinus of Cos, in the 
third century B.c,, and so called, because they 
professed to derive their knowledge from expe- 
rience only ; after which time every member of the 
medical profession during a long period ranged 
himself in on© of these two sects. In the first 
century b. c., Themison founded the sect of the 
Metliodici,, who held doctrines nearly intermediate 
between those of the two sects already mentioned. 
About two centuries later the Mcthodici were 
divided into numerous sects, as the doctrines of 
particular physicians became more generally re- 
ceived. The chief of these sects were the Pneu-^ 
rnatMmd the Edeclki; the former founded by 
Athenaous about the middle or end of the first 
century a. ». ; the latter about the same time 
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eifhex by Agatbinus of Sparta, or bis pupil Archi- 
genes. 

It only remains to mention tbe principal medical 
authors after Hippocrates whose works are still ; 
extant, referring for more particulars respecting 
their writings to the articles in the Dictionary of 
Biography. Celsns is supposed to have lived in tho 
Augustan age, and deserves to he mentioned more 
for the elegance of his style, and the neatness and 
judiciousness of his compilation, than for any 
original contributions to the science of Medicine. 
Biosco rides of Anazarha, who lived in the first 
centurj^ after Christ, was for many centuries the 
greatest authority in Materia Medica, and was 
almost as much esteemed as Galen in Medicine 
and Physiology, or Aristotle in Philosophy. Are- 
taeus, who probably lived in the time of Nero, is 
an interesting and striking writer, both from the 
beauty of his language, and from the originality of 
bis opinions. The next in chronological order, and 
perhaps the most valuable, as he is certainly the 
most voluminous, of all the medical writers of anti- 
quity, is Galen, who reigned supreme in all mat- 
ters relating to his art till the commencement of' 
modern times. He was horn at Pergamus a. d. 
131, came early in life to Home, where he lived m i 
great honour, and passed great part of his days, j 
and died A. n. 201, After him the only wiiters 
deserving particular notice are Oribasius of Per- 
gamus, physician to the emperor Julian in the 
fourth century after Christ ; Actius of Araida, 
who lived probably in the sixth century ; Alex- 
ander Trallianus, who lived something later ; and 
Paul us Aeglncta who belongs to the end of the 
seventh. [W. A. G.] 

ME'BICUS (i’arpds), the name given by the 
ancients to every professor of the healing art, 
whether physician or surgeon, and accordingly both 
divisions of the medical profession will here be 
included under that term. In Greece and Asia 
Minor physicians seem to have been held in high 
esteem 5 for, not to mention the apotheosis of 
Aesculapius, who was considered as the father of 
it, there was a law at Athens that no female or 
slave should practise it (Ilyginus, Fah. 274) ; 
Aelian mentions one of the laws of Zalcucus 
among the Epizephyrian Locrians, by which it was 
ordered that if any one during his illness should 
drink wine contrary to the orders of his physician, 
even if he should recover, he should be put to 
death for his disobedience ( Far. Hist. ii. 37) ; 
and, according to Mead, there are extant several 
medals struck by the people of Smyrna in bon our 
of different persons belonging to tbe medical pro- 
fession. {Dissertaiio de Nummis quihusdam a 
Smyrmets in Medicorum Honorem percussis, 4to. 
Load, 1724.) If the decree of the Athenians 
(published among the letters of Hippocrates) be 
genuine, and ifSoranus (in Vita Ilippocr.) can be 
depended on, the same honours were conferred 
upon that physician as had before been given to 
Hercules ; he was voted a golden crown, publicly 
initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and main- 
tained in the Prytaneum at the state’s expense. 
(Compare Plin. II. N. yil 37.) 

As there were no hospitals among the ancients, 
the chief places of study for medical pupils were 
the *Acr/cA'}77n<=7a, or temples of Aesculapius, where 
the votive tablets furnished them with a collection 
of cases. The Asclepiadae [Mswcina] were 
very strict in examining into and Overlooking the 
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character and conduct of their pupils, and the 
famous Hippocratic oath (which, if not drawn up 
by Hippocrates himself, is certainly almost as 
ancient) requires to be inserted here as being the 
most curious medical monument of antiquity. “ I 
swear by Apollo the physician, by Aesciilapiius, 
by Hygeia, and Panaceia, and all the gods and 
goddesses, calling them to witness that I will fulfil 
religiously, according to the best of my power and 
judgment, the solemn promise and the written 
bond which I now do make. I will honour as 
my parents, the master who has taught me this 
art, and endeavour to minister to all his neces- 
sities. I will consider his children as my own bro- 
thers, and will teach them my profession, should 
they express a desire to follow it, without re- 
muneration or written bond. I will admit to 
my lessons, my discourses, and all my other 
methods of teaching, my own sons, and those of 
my tutor, and those who have be‘en inscribed as 
pupils and have taken the medical oath ; but no 
one else. I will prescribe such a course of regimen 
as may be best suited to the condition of my 
patients, according to the best of my power and 
judgment, seeking to preserve them from any- 
thing that might prove injurious. No induce- 
ment shall ever lead me to administer poison, nor 
will I ever be the author of such advice : neither 
will I contribute to au abortion. I will maintain 
religiously the purity and integrity both of my 
conduct and of ray art. I will not cut any one 
for the stone, hut will leave that operation to 
those who cultivate it. Into whatever dwellings I 
go-* I will enter them -with the sole view of 
succouring the sick, abstaining from all injurious 
views and corruption, especially from any immodest 
action, towards women or men, freemen or slaves. 
If during my attendance, or even unprofessionally* 
in common life, T happen to see or hear of any 
circumstances which should not bo revealed, J wdll 
consider them a profound secret, and observe on 
the subject a religious silence. May I, if I 
rigidly observe this my oath, and do not break it, 
enjoy good success in life, and in [tlie practice of J 
my art, and obtain general esteem fur ever ; fehmtld 
I transgress andbecorao a perjuror, may the reverse 
be my lot.” 

Some idea of the income of a physician in those 
times may be formed from the fact mentioned by 
Herodotus (iii 131) that the Aeginotons (about 
the year n. c. 332) paid Democedea from the 
public treasury one talent per annum for his ser- 
vices, Le. (if we reckon, with Hussey, A wfvw/j? 
Weig/iis and Money.^ d;o.^ the Aoginetan drarlmia 
to be worth Is. not <{uite 344/.; h(‘ aftur- 
warde received from the Atheniaiw one lumdred 
minae, i, e. (reckoning, with ilussiw, tin* Attie 
drachma to be worth rather wmre than 
and ho was finally attra<;t(‘d to Hamos by lanng 
offered by Polycratos a salary <»f two tuhmtR, i c. 
(if the Attic standard be meant) 437/. lik* It 
should however be added, that Valrlcenaex* doubts 
the accuracy of this Htatmuent of Herodotus with 
respect to the A eguKdauH and Atheidatw (andap- 
pjirently with reason) on tins ground that the latter 
people, at the tixm‘ of tludr greatest wealth, only 
allowed their umlmsfiaclors two drachmae (or 
Is, 7^.) per day, le. fimnowimfc lew than thirty 
, pounds per jmmira, (Arlsioph. v. A 

physician, mlled by Pliny both KmsistmtiM (II. N* 
I xxix. 3> and Cleombrotus (//. N. vll. 37), i» «ai<| 
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by him to have recei\ed one hundred talents for 
curing king Antiochus, which (if wc suppose the 
Attic talents of the standard of Alexander’s coin- 
age to bo meant, which, according to I-Jiissey, was 
worth 243/. los'.) would amount to 24,375/,* It 
seems to have been not uncommon among the 
Greeks in those times (as afterwards in the later 
Roman empire, see Arciiiater) for states to 
maintain physicians, who were paid at the public 
cost (Xen. Meni^ i\^ 2. § 5 ; Plato, Gotg. § 23 j 
Strabo, iv. p. 125; Riod. Sic. xii. 13); and these 
again had attendants, for tlic most part slaves, who 
exercised their calling among people of low condi- 
tion. (Plato, De Leg. iv. p. 720, ed. Steph.) 

The Romans derived their knowledge of me- 
dicine at first from the Etruscans, and afterwards 
from the Greeks. One of the most ancient cus- 
toms at Rome in order to ward olF epidemic dis- 
eases, and to appease the anger of the gods, was 
the interrogating the books bought by Tarquin of 
the Sibyl. In the earlier times of the Roman 
repiililic ph.vsicians are said by Pliny to have been 
unknown (//. N, xxix, 5) ; and for some time 
afterwards the exercise of the profession was in a 
great measure confined to persons of servile rank ; 
for the richcT families having slaves who were 
skilled in all sorts of trades, &c., generally pos- 
sessed one or more that understood medicine and 
surgery. (Middleton’s Essay, I>e Medicorum a-pud 
liaimms degcutlum Omditione^ Cantab. 1726, 4to. 
and the various answers to it that appeared on its 
puhJication.) To tliis practice, however, there 
were many exceptions, a.g. the physician who was 
tak<‘n prisoner with Julius Caesar by the pirates 
at the island of Pharmacusa (Sueton. J. Coes, 4), 
and who is called his friend by Plutarch (see 
Casaubon’s note on Sueton.) ; Archagathus, who 
being the first foreign surgeon that settled at 
Rome, had a shop bought for him at the public 
expense, and was presented with the Jus Qiilritinm 
ij. c. 2li) (Cassius llemina, ap, 11. N. xxix. 
6) ; Artoriiis, who is known to have been a phy- 
sician (Caol Aurel.Dc Morh. Aout iii. 14. p. 224), 
and who is called the friend of Augustus (Pint. 
R/w/. 41), where, however, it should be noticed 
tha,t some editions roa<l "‘kvrdvios instead of 
^Aprdipios ) ; Asclapo, whom Cicero calls his friend 
{(id Fani. xiii. 2U) ; Asclepiades, the friend of 
Crassus the orator (Cic, de Omt L 14) ; Eude- 
imis, who is called by Tacitus {Annul, iv. 3) the 
friend and physician of Livia ; and others. The 
hatred homo by Cato the Censor against the Greek 
physicians as well as the Greek philosophers at 
Rome is well known ; but it is not true that he 
caused them to be expelled from Rome. (S<ie 
Sprengel, Bkt. de la Mid.) With respect to the 
income made by eminent physicians in the early 
times of Romo, the writer is not aware of any 
data for ascertoining it ; at the beginning of the 
empire, we learn from Pliny {LX. N, xxix, 5) that 
Albutius, Ammtius, Calpetanus, Cassius, and Ru- 
brius gained 250,000 sesterces per annum, i. e. 
(reckoning with Hussey the mille 'nxtmrai {mUr- 
Hum) to be worth, after the reign of Augustus, 
7/. 16s. 3d) 1053/. 2s. 6d ; that Q, Stertinins 
anado it a favour that lie was content to receive 

* If, however, the Alexandrian standard, which 
is found in the coins of the Ptolemies, be meant, it 
would amount (reckoning the drachma as Is. 
to 30,375/. ; an almost incredible sum. 


from the emperor 500,000 sesterces per annum 
(or 390GI. 5s.), as he might have made 600,000 
sestoiccs (or 4687/. 10s.) by his private practice; 
and that he and his brother, who received the 
same annual income from the emperor Claudius, 
left between them at their death, notwitlistanding 
large sums that they had spent in beautifying the 
city of Naples, the sum of thirty millions of ses- 
terces (or 234,375/.). 

Of the previous medical education necessary to 
qualify a physician at Rome for the legal practice 
of his profession in the early times, we know no- 
thing; afterwards, however, this was under the 
superintendence of the archiatri. [Archiateii.] 

I Two other medical titles that wo meet with 
under the emperors were lalrosophista (see the 
word) and Aciuarius, "‘AKrovdpLos. The latter was 
a title at the court of Constantinople, given appa- 
rently only to physicians, and quite distinct from 
the use of the word found in the earlier Latin 
authors. (Sec Du Cange, Gloss. Grace, vol. i. 
p. 46, and Possini, Gloss, ad Pachjmer. Hist. An- 
I dromd, vol. i. p. 366, &c. and vol. i’i. pp. 468, 460.) 
Besides Joannes the son of Zachanas, who is better 
' known hj^ his title of Actuarius than by his real 
name, several other physicians are recoided as 
having arrived at this dignity. [W. A. G.] 

MEDIMNTJS (pedijujyos or (rirpphs), 

the prmcipal dry measure of the Greeks. It was 
used especially for measuring com. It contained 
6 heefes, 12 hcmiccta, 48 choenices, 96 scesfae (sct- 
tarii), 102 colylac, and 1 152 egatU. The Attic 
medimnus was equal to six Roman modii, or two 
amphorae (Nepos, Att. 2 ; Ck.m Verr. iii. 45, 46, 
4.9 ; Suidas, s. v . ; Rhemn. Eann. v. 64.) 

Siiidas makes the medimnus 108 litrae, con- 
founding it apparently with the motrotes, the chief 
Greek fluid measure, which was three quarters of 
the medimnus. The medimnus contained nearly 
12 imperial gallons, or bushel. This was the 
Attic medimnus ; the Aeginetan and Ptolemaic was 
half as much again, or in the ratio of 3 : 2 to the 
Attic. For the values of the subdivisions of the 
medimnus see the Tables. (Bockh, Metro!. Unter- 
such. pp. 202—204.) [P. S.] 

MBDITRINA'LIaA was one of the festivals 
connected with the cultivation of vineyards. It 
took place on the eleventh of October, on which 
day the people of Latium began to taste their new 
wine (mmfum), and to offer libations of it to the 
gods. In drinking the new wine it was customary 
to pronounce the w'ords : ‘‘ vetns novum vimun 
bibo, novo voteri morbo mecleor.” (Varro, do Ling. 
Lat. vi. 21 ; Festus, s. v. Meditnnalm.) Varro 
derives the name of the festival from the healing 
power of the new wine, but Festus speaks of a, 
goddess Meditrina. [L. S.] 

MEDIX 'I’UTICUS, the name of the supreme 
magistrate among the Oscan people- Medisr ap- 
pears to have signified a magistrate of any kind 
{imddix apud Oscos nomen inaglstrufus est, Festus, 
s.n. p. 123, ed, MullciJ, m8Huikns to have been 
equivalent to tnagnus or sunmus. Livy, therefore, 
in calling the medix tuticus the smmmis magis- 
trains, gives a literal translation of the word. In 
the time of the second Punic war, the Campanians 
were governed by the medix tuticus, who seems 
to have been elected annually (Liv.xxiii. 35, xxiv. 
19, xxvi. 6); and we may infer from a line of 
Ennius {apud Best, s.r.), “‘SummuS’ ibi capitnr 
meddix, occiditur alter,’’’ that there was another 
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magistrate of the same name under him, who 
perhaps took his place in case of death, or of his 
heiiig incapacitated by illness or other causes from 
discharging his duties. In Oscan inscriptions the 
narac occurs in the form of meddiss iuvUhs; so that 
the orthography of Festus is more correct than 
that of Livy, which is placed at the head of this 
article. (Lepsius, Inscr. Umhr. et Oscaed) 

MEGALE^SIA, MEGALENSIA, or MEGA- 
LENSES LUDl, a festival with games cclehrated 
at Rome in the month of April and in honour of 
the great mother of the gods (Cyhele, fieydXT} 

■whence the festival derived its name). The statue 
of the goddess was brought to Rome from Pessiims 
in the year 203 B c., and the day of its ai rival 
was solemnised with a magnificent procession, Iccti- 
sternia, and games, and great numbers of people 
carried presimts to the goddess on the Capitol. 
(VaiTO, de Luiff. Lat. yI. 15 ; Liv. xxix. 14.) The 
regular celehi'ation of the Megalesia, however, did 
not begin till twelve years later (391 b.c.), when 
the temple which had been vowed and ordered to he 
built in 203 li. c., was completed and dedicated by 
M. Jimius Brutus (Liv. xxxvi. 30.) ^ But from 
another passage of Livy (xxxiv. 54) it appears 
that the Megalesia had already been celebrated 
in 193 B.c. The festival lasted for six days, be- 
giimiiig on the 4th of April The season of this 
festival, like that of the whole month in which it 
took place, was full of general rejoicings and feast- 
ing, It was customary for the wealthy Romans I 
on this occasion to invite one another mutually to 
their repasts, and the extravagant habits and the 
good living during these festive days were pro- 
bably earned to a very high degree, whence a 
senatusconsultum was issued in 161 b. c., pre- 
scribing tliat no one should go beyond a certain 
extent of expenditure. (Gollius, ii. 24 ; compare 
xviii. 2.) 

The games which were held at the Megalesia 
were purely scenic, and not circenses. They were 
at first held on the Palatine in front of the temple 
of the goddess, hut afterwards also in the theatres. 
(Cic. de ITmvspn Reap. 11, &c.) The first Indi 
scenici at Rome were, according to Valerius An- 
tias, introduced at the Megalesia, i. e, either in 193 
or 191 B. c. Tlic day which was especially set 
apart for the performance of scenic plays was the 
third of the festival (Ovid, Fast. iv. $77 j Ael 
Bpartian, Antonin. Caraa. c. 6.) Slaves were not 
permitted to he present at the games, and the ma- 
gistrates appeared dressed in a purple toga and 
praetexta, whence the proverb, Megailmm. 
The games were under the superintendence of the 
curule aediles (Liv. xxxiv. 54), and we know that 
four of the extant plays of Terence were performed 
at the Megalesia. Cicero {de Ilarusp. Resp. 32), 
probably cf)ntrasting the games of the Megalesia 
with the more rude and barbarous games and ex- 
hibitions of the circus, calls them maodme casli, 
.soiemnes., relig'mi. (Bee Ovid. Fast. iv. 179 — 372 ; 
P. Manutius, ad Cm. ad Famil. ii. 11.) [L. S,] 
MELLBIEKN {p^KKdpnv), [Eirkn,] 
MEMBRA^NA. 

MENELAEIA (iweveAdeia), a festival celebrated 
atTherapnae in Laconia, in honour of Menelaus and 
Helena, who were believed to bo buried there. 
(Pans. iii. 3 9. § 9.) Menelaus was to the Lacechuj- 
monians what Nestor was to the Messenians, amodel 
of a wise and just king, and hence they raised him to 
the rank of one of the groat gods (Isocrat. Fanailu 
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p. 247, B.),‘ and honoured him and Helena with 
annual and solemn sacrifices at Thcrapime, wliich 
continued to be offered in the clays of Isocratrts. 
{Helm. Encom. p. 218, d.) Thesii solemnities are 
sometimes called ‘EAema. (See Creuzer, RymhoL 
ill p. 38.) [L. &. ] 

MENSA (Tpd.TTeCa\ a table. The simjilest 
kind of table was one with three legs, round, 
called adliha (Festus,.?. v.i Varro, c/c Ling. ImL v. 



25. p. 123, rd. Spongel ; 3 lor. Sat. i.^3. 13 j 
Met. viii. 602), and in Greek rpiKOvs. (Xeii. 
A}iah. Ml 3. § 10; Athcn. iv. 21, 3'X v. 29.) It 
is showm in the drinking-scene painted on th(‘^wall 
of a wmo-.shop at Pompeii. (Gell's PtmipeHwa.^ 
1832, vol il p. 11.) (Bee woodcut.) The term 
rpetTre^o, though commonly used in Greek for a 
table of any kind, must, according to its etymology, 
have denoted originally a four-legged tabh*. Ac- 
cordingly, in painting.s on vas('s, the tahlpB are 
usually represented with four legs, of which an 
example is given in the annexed cut, (j'^iilbn, 



Feinlnres de Ferns A ntignes., vol i. j»l .59.) 1 1 orare 
used at Rome a dining-tablo of while marble, thus 
combining neatness with economy. {Rat. iff, 116.) 
For the houses of the opulent, tahb's were luadt* (*f 
the most valuable and beautiful kiiulH of wood, 
especially of maple {fr<l)€v$dfmn% A then. ii. 32 ; 

ilor. No/, il B. 10; Mart xiv. 90), or ol 
the citrus of Africa, wliirh was a speeies td’ cy- 
press or iuniper. (G//mr, Cic. Fern iv. 17 ; Mart 
il 43, XIV. B9 ; Plim H. N. xiii. 29.) For this 
purpose the Komams made uh(‘ of the roots and 
tubers of the tree, whiefi, when^eut, diKfdnytu! the 
greatest variety of spots, beautiful Wrtv<‘s, and curl- 
ing veins. The iineHt sperinuam of la hies m 
adorned wem sold for many thonHUnd pounds, 
(Plim //. N. xiil 29, xvl 26‘, 84 j Terlull d§ 
Fallioy sidj fm.; A. Aiktn, (Jn Oruameniai 
pp. 23, 24.) J besides the iw^auty of the board* 
{4mB^p.wra) the h‘gH of these tahloB wera often 
very tosteful, being carved in imitalam of Ikmk or 
tigeris and macla of ivory, (Athciu ho. ; 
Mart ii. 4X 9.) 

One of the principal Improvements mm ilic in* 
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vention of the mono 2 ')odium^ a round table (prhis) 
supported by a single foot ; this, with other 
elegant kinds of furniture, was introduced into 
Home from Asia Minor by Cn. Manlius. (Pliii. 
ILN. xxiriv. 8.) Under the Roman emperors semi- 
circular tables were introduced, called meusae 
lunalaa from comparing tliem to the half-moon, and 
signiata^ because they had the form of that letter, 
C. (Lampnd. Ilel. 25, 20.) This lunate table 
was surrounded by a sofa of the same form, called 
stibadium^ which was adapted to hold sevmn or 
eight persons. ( Mart. x. 48, xiv. 87.) 

As the table was not very large, as wc see from 
the preceding cut, it was usual to place the dishes 
and the various kinds of meat upon it, and then to 
bring it thus furnished to the place where the 
guests were reclining : hence such phrases as mm- 
savi apponere or oppotien (Plant. Asm. v. 1. 2, 
Most i. 8, 150 ; Cic. ud. Att xiv. 21 ; Ovid, jl/cjf. ’ 
viii, 570), and ^ymisamtiuferre or remox^ere. (Plant. 
Axnphlt. il 2. 175 ; Virg. Aen. i. 2](>.) As the 
board of the table is called by a distinct name 
iiriOYjfia (Athen. t c, ; Pollux, x. 81), it appears 
that it was very freijuontly made separate from the 
tripod or other stand (taKXiSas:) on w’hich it was 
fixed. 

Among the Greeks the tables were not covered 
with cloths at meals, but were cleansed by the 
use of wet sponges (Horn. (M. i 111, xx, 151 ; 
Mart. xiv. 144), or of fragrant herbs. (Ovid. Met. 
viii. 005.) TJie Romans used fur the same pnr- 
p(;Re a thick clotli with a long woolly nap (gau- 
sape, Ilor. /. c. ; Ileindorf in Ion.) 

Under the influence of the ideas of hospitality, 
wlilch have prevailed universally in the primitive 
states in society, the table was considered sacred. 
(Juv, ii. 110.) Small statues of the gods were | 
placed upon it. (Anmb. mitm Genies, lib. ii.) On i 
this account Hercules was worshipped under the 
title rpuTri^Los and imTpaTri^Los. The Cretans 
ate in public ; and in the upper part of their 
Mpe7ov, or public dining-room, there was a con- 
stant table set apart for strangers, and another 
sacred to Jupiter, called Tpm4(a or Aios 

IcHou. (Athen. iv. 22 j lluck'’s Kreta, voL iii. 

pp. 120—128.) 

The two principal courses of a Betrrpop and coena, 
or a Greek and Roman dinner, were called respect- 
ively vpdtTTf} TpdTrefjO, Sebrepa rpdre(a, and mensa 
prima, wmsa semnda. [Cojsna.] 

The name of rpiiTr^C<^ or ?mma was given to a I 
sq.uare tomb-stono (Becker, Chmiklm, vol. ii. 
pp.l91, 103) [Funds, p. 556, b.] ; and the same ! 
name was also given to scpiare altars. Every curia | 
at Rome bad an altar, called mema, which was 
sacred to Juno Curifcis. (Bionys. ii 50 ; Festus, 
pp. 40, 64, 356, ed Muller ; Macrob. Sett hi 11 ; 
Becker, K6m. Alhrik vol. ii. ft i. p, ^34.) [J. Y.] 

MENSA^RII, MBNSUUMEII, or HUMU- 
LA^BIX, were a kind of public bankers at Rome 
who were appointed by the state ; they were dis- 
tinct from the argentarii, who were common 
bankers and did business on their own account. 
(Dig. 2. tit 13. 8. 6.) The mens^rii had their 
banks (inensm) like ordinary bankers around the 
forum, and in the name of the aerarium they of- 
fered ready money to debtors who could give se- 
curity to the state for it. Such an expediency 
was devised by the state only in tinres of great 
distress. The first time that monsarH {qmnqu&airi 
mmmii) were appointed was in 352 b. c., at the 
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time vvhen the plebeians were so deeply involved 
in debt, that they were obliged to borrow money 
from new creditors in order to pay the old ones 
and thus mined themselves completely. (Liv. vii. 
21 ; compare Fenus (Roman) and Argen- 
TARir.) On this occasion they were also autho- 
rized to ordain that cattle or land should be re- 
ceived as pajTnent at a fair \aluation. Such bankers 
were appointed at Rome at various times and 
whenever debts weighed heavily upon the people, 
but with the exception of the first time they ap- 
pear during the time of the republic to have always 
been triumviri mensarii. (Liv. xxiii. 21, xxvi. 36.) 
One class of mensarii, however (perhaps an inferior 
order), the memztlarii or numularii, seem to have 
been permanently employed by the state, and 
these must he meant when we read that not only 
the aerarium but also private individuals deposited 
in their hands simis of money which they had to 
dispose of. (Tacit. Anmt vi. 17 ; Dig. 16. tit. 3. 
s. 7 ; 42. tit. 5. s. 24.) As Rome must have often 
been visited by great numbers of strangers, these 
public bankers had also, for a certain percentage, 
to exchange foreign money and give Roman coinage 
instead, and also to examine all kinds of coins 
whether they were of the proper metal and ge- 
nuine or not. (Dig. 46. tit. 3. s. 30.) During the 
time of the empire such permanent mensarii were 
under the control of the praefectus urbi and formed 
a distinct corporation. (Dig. 1, tit. 12. s. 1 ; Cod. 
Thood. 16. tit. 4, s. 5.) 

Bankers .appointed by the state also existed in 
other ancient towns, and Cicero {pi'o Flacc. 10) 
mentions mensarii at Temnos in Asia Minor who 
were appointed by the people. [L. S.] 

MBNSIS. [Calenbarium.] 

MENSOTIES, nmasurers or surveyors. This 
name was applied to various classes of persons 
whose occupation was the measurement of things. 

1. It was applied to land •surveyors who mea- 
sured and defined the extent of fields, and appear 
to have been the same as the agrimensores. (Coliim. 
V. 1 J compare Agrimensores.) 

2. To persons who measured in the Roman 
camps the space to be occupied by the tents. Tiiey 
must be distinguished from the metatorcs, who 
selected the place for a camp, (Veget. delieMdit 
ii. 7.) 

3. To a class of officers during the time of the 
empire who provided quarters for the soldiers in 
the towns through which they passed and where 
they made a temporary stay. They not only as- 
signed to each soldier the house in which he was 
to be quartered, but also wrote the name of the oc- 
cupant upon the door-post, and he who effaced or 
destroyed this name was punished as a falsi reus. 
(Cod.Thcod.7.tit.8. S.4.) 

4. Mensor aedificionim is sometimes applied ta 
architects, or more especially to such arclutects as 
conducted the erection of public buildings, the 
plans of which had been drawn up by other archi- 
tects. (Flin. Epist X. 28 and 20.) 

5. Mensores frumentarii was the name of officers 

who had to measure the corn which was conveyed 
up tho Tiber for the public granaries. (Dig. 27» 
tit. 1* s. 26 ; Cod, Thood, 14. tit. 0. a. 0 ; and 
tit. 15. 8, 1.) They wore stationed in the port 
near Datia, and were employed under the praefectus 
annonae. ■ Their name is mentioned in various 
ancient inscriptions. [L. S.] 

^ MENSU^RA (pirpop), mmsure, in its widest 
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sense, signiiies the application of nranber to c[uan- 
tity ; or, io spealc more specifically, the comparison 
of different quantities by means ot the standard of 
number. So long as we regard quantity apart 
from number, we can only compare two quantities 
by the test of coincidence, hy which we ascertain 
whether they are equal or unequal, and, if the 
latter, which of the two is the greater ; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of two lines. The next step is 
the comparison of one magnitude with certain de- 
finite parts, or multiples, of the other, its half or 
double, third or triple, and so forth. The last 
step, by which we attain to a complete method of 
expressing magnitude numerically, is the choice of 
some fved macpdtude^ or Unit, with which we 
may compare all other magnitudes of the same kind^ 
so as to ascertain what multiple^ part^ or parts 
of the -unit each of them is, if they are commen- 
surable, and, if not, as nearly as we please. Thus 
the unit, in itself, or m its parts, forms a Measure of 
all magnitudes of the same kind as itself. A set 
of fixed measures, one for each kind of quantity, 
with their subdivisions, forms a Metrical Sptenn, 

The notions which lie at the foundation of ma- 
thematical and nieclianical science determine of 
themselves the foundation of every metrical system. 
Those notions are Extension and Force; the former 
in its various kinds, the line^ the surface^ the solid^ 
and the angle; the latter in- that manifestation of 
it which we call weight. Now, since extension, 
whether linear, superficial, or solid, can he esti- 
mated hy moans of one straight line ; or by means 
of two straight lines which form a fixed angle with 
one. another, and which, together with two other 
lines drawn parallel to them, enclose a surface ; or 
by means of three straight lines, the planes passing 
through which form a fixed solid angle, and, to- 
gether with three other planes drawn parallel to 
them, form a solid : — it follows that all these throe 
kinds of magnitude may bo estimated numenmUg 
by fixing upon units which are respectively a 
straight Hue, a parallelogram having two adjacent 
sides and an angle fixed, and a paraIlelo]jiped 
having tliree adjacent edges and an angle fixed ; 
or, simplifying the two latter cases by making the 
fixed sides equal and the fixed angles right angles, 
the units are {!) a dmigU Um of fixed lengthy 
(2) the square of which tlutt straight line is a 
and (3) tlw cube of which that Um is the edge. 
Thus we obtain a imtrlml sgsiem for lengthy surface^ 
and capadtg. 

For the measurement of angular magnitude^ or, 
which is the same thing, of distence reckoned along 
the circumference of a circle, one unit is sufficient, 
namely, a fixed angle, which will exactly measure 
the sum of four right angles, or a fixed are of a 
fixed circle, which will exactly measure the cir- 
cumference of the circle. Thus we obtain a me- 
trical syslem for all a^ular magnitudes^ including 
Time. 

Again, with respect to Force^ of which the test 
is wdgM, since all forces may be compared, cither 
directly, or through the calculation of the yelocitios 
which they produce, with the force of gravity. 
There are two ways of estimating weight, Eithtir 
its measure may be deduced from the measure of 
capacity ; for, as the weight of a body depends on 
the quantity of matter in a given space, estimated 
by the effect which the force of gravity exerts upon 
it, we may take-'the quantity of a fixed kind of 
matter (water for example) which win exactly fill 
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the unit of capacity, as the unit of weight. Or 
we may take a bulk of any substance, without 
measuring it, as the unit of weight. In the latter 
case it is evident that, by measuring the solid con- 
tent either of the unit of -weight, or of an equal 
w'eight of some other substance, we might derive 
Irom our system of weights a S3’’stem of measures, 
first, of capacity, and thence of surface, and thence 
of linear distance ; just as hy the opposite process 
we pass from the line to the surface, thence to 
capacity, and thence to weight. 

The statement of these elementary principles, in 
as brief a form as is consistent with clearness, has 
appeared necessary, in order to the complete un- 
derstanding of the metrical systems of the Greeks 
and Romans, the explanation of which is the object 
of this article. 

I. Origm of Measures. 

1 . Of Length . — The first step in the construction 
of a metrical system is obviously that of fixing upon 
the unit of length ; and nature itself suggests the 
choice, for this purpose, of some familiar object, of 
nearly uniform length, and which is constantly at 
hand to be referred to. These conditions are fu]fin(‘d 
hy various parts of the human body ; from which 
accordingly we find that not only the unit of 
length, but all the measures of length, except 
those which are too small or too large to be mea- 
sured by parts of the body, are derived in every 
metrical system, except the latest formed of all, 
the modern French system, which is founded on the 
measurement of the earth. In support of the 
general statement now made we have, besides the 
antecedent argument from the nature of tlio ease, 
the testimony of all writers, the names of the 
measures, and the general agreement of tlieir 
lengths -with the parts of the body whose nanu‘» 
they bear. (Horn. //, vi. 319, xv. (>78, Qd. xi 
810; Vitruv. ill 1. § 2—9, with Schneider’s 
Notes; Hero, Gcom. in AnuL Grace. Paris, I08B, 
vol i. pp. 308—315, 388 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 51 ; 
Ukert, Gcog. d. Grieoh. u. Mom. vol, i. pt 2, 
p. 54.) Th(} chief of such m(‘asures, with their 
Greek and Homan names, are the following : the 
breadth of n finger (damhos., digitus) or thumb 
{police }) ; the breadth of the luind.^ or jfiulm (w- 
XamTTj, jialmns) ; the span., that is, the distance 
from the tip of tlie thumb to the tip of the little 
finger, when spread out as wide as possible 
{ctmOafAj)* i the length of theyoo^ (wofiy, pcs) ; 
the culnX or disfemce irom the elbow to the tip iff 
the middle finger mbUm ) ; a step Ofi/ux, 

gradus) ; a double step, or;^^ (pemus) ; and the 
distance from extremity to extnnnity of the out- 
stretched wmm (hpymd). With reference to the 
last two meastires, it will be olxserved that the 
Romans derived them from the legs, the Greeks 
from the arms, the passtm being one foot shorter 
than the hpyvid of the other, and the former (5 feet) 
belonging to the decimal system, the latter (6 feet) 
to the duodecimal The higher measures of 
length will be referred to presently. Comp. Pol- 
lux, ii }&7y 158; who also mentions some less 
important measures ; namely, the or 

TokaUxg'if} or which was the same as iha 
waXatwrii ; the hp0od<^pop^ or the length off,thd 

* This measure was not » the Eqman system.* 
When, they wished .to . expre^A' ' span, 

the proper word 3% three 

tors (of the foot). 
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whole hand from the -wrist to tlic tips of the fin- 
gers ; the kixds or distance from the tip of the 
thunil) to the tip of the forefinger (ktxapos) \ilicn 
extended, the lei^&er t^pcoi ; the T^vyoev and rvyp^ 
\\ ere modifications of the -n-rixps, the ir{)y(av being 
the distance from the elliow to the fingers when 
hii7it, that IS, to the knuckle joints, the Trxjyfxi] from 
the fingeis ivhen shiL that is, to the joints at their 
base. Other writers mention the ic6pdvXos, hiuchle, 
as ccjiial to two SdicTvXoi. 

Ill practical use, such a system as this is suffi- 
cient foi many ordinary purposes, and every one is 
familiar with examples of the use of such mea- 
sures in their plain pliysical sense. But, to make 
a system definite, two things are required ; namely, 
to fix upon a precise invariable standard for the 
unit, .or principal measure in the system, for ■which 
the foot was naturally chosen ; and, secondly, to 
detennine the precise relations which the several 
measures bear to the foot and to one another. The 
former of these points -we reserve for the present, 
merely observing that the foot in each system was 
not aery /hr from ours 5 the latter was accomplished 
according to the following system, which will be 
found to express, not only the relations actually 
adopted by the Greeks and Remans, hut also very 
nearly those which really exist between the parts 
ill a well made man, especially according to the 
standard of the Roman foot. It is worth while 
also to observe the geneial accordance, which re- 
sults from this method of invention, between the 
metiical systems of all nations. 

Tlie Greek and Homan systems are identical in 
their modes of connecting the measures which are 
common to the two ; but, to avoid confusion, they 
are exhibited separately. 


]. In the Greek system 


4 digits . make 

3 palms 

4 palms 

spans 
2 spans 
feet 
2 '! feet 
4 cubits 
6 feet 

. In the Homan system — 
4 digits . , make 

4 palms . . 

feet . . “ 

2i.feet , . ‘‘ 

5 feet . . 


a palm, 
a spun, 
a foot, 
a foot, 
a cubit, 
a cubit, 
a step. 

an opyvid or fathom^' 
an opyvid or fathom. 


a palm, 
a foot, 
a cubit, 
a step, 
a pace. 


It will )>o observed that in this account of the 
Greek and Roman systems nothing has been said 
of the invh. It was not a measure derived froifi 
the human body, but a subdivision which the 
Romans made of their foot, as they were accus- 
tomed to subdivide any unit whatsoever, according 
to the analogy of the uncial division of the As. 
A more complete view of the Greek and Homan 
measures of length, with their values, reduced to 
our system, will be found in the Tables appended 
to this work. 

2 . Itme 7 'aTy Meamms. — For the higher mea- 
sures of length, although the continuity of the 
system was preserved by making them exact mul- 


* This word is used as being about the mine of 
the measure, for want of an English word to ex- 
press its meaning. 


tipics of a foot, yet it is obvious that conve- 
nience would demand higher denominations, one 
of which would he regarded as a new unit. 
Nay, these higher measures may be viewed, 
with respect to their origin, as in some sense in- 
dependent of those smaller measures, with which 
they were afterwards made to agree. For, just as 
we have seen that the smaller measures of length 
are taken from natural objects, so we shall find 
that, at an early period, the larger measures were 
not derived artificially from the smaller, hut wore 
taken from distances which occur in nature and in 
ordinary life. Thus, Homer expresses distances 
by the cast of a stone (IL ii. 12 ; and so even in 
later times, Thuc. v. 65, Polyb. v. 6 ), of a quoit 
(/4xxiii, 431), and of a spear (2L x. 357, xv. 358, 
xxiii. 529), and by the still more indefinite descrip- 
tion, “as far as a man is heard clearly when he 
shouts ” (Od. vi. 294, v. 400, ei alih.)^ and again 
by a standard derived from agriculture, which it is 
important to notice in comparison with the Roman 
actus {IL x. 352 ; see below.) Of still longer distances 
time was made the measure ; the journey of a day, 
or of a day and night, on foot, with a horse, or with 
a ship ; a system too frequen% employed now, as 
well as in ancient times, to need the citation of ex- 
amples for its illustration. (Comp. Ukert, Geoff, 
d. Griecli. u. Ron. vol. i. pt. 2, pp. 54, 55.) The 
system of measurement by stations or posts should 
probably he referred to this head, as it is most 
likely that such distances would be fixed according 
to the strength of man or horse before the trouble 
was taken actually to measure them out. Another 
plan was that wliich Herodotus several times adopts, 
and which is also familiar to all ages, the descrip- 
tion of one distance by comparing it with another, 
which was well known. It is true that in many 
cases this method is evidently only general and in- 
definite, as when Herodotus describes the length 
of the Nile as equal to that of the Danube, but 
there are other cases in which the method was 
definite; and especially one case, in which it 
actually formed the foundation of the common sys- 
tem of itinerary measures among the Greeks. We 
refer, of course, to the length of the Olympic foot'- 
racc-course., or Stadium, after which all the other 
Greek stadia were measured out, and which thus 
formed a universally familiar standard of reference 
for itineraiy measurements. Whether the Ol 3 mipic 
stadium was originally measured out precisely equal 
to 600 feet, or whether, having been accidentally 
(or at least loosely) assumed, it was found to be so 
nearly equal to 600 feet, that the measure derived 
from it was taken at emctly 600 feet, it is now im- 
possible to determine. We think the latter more 
probable ; but, whichever may be the truth, the 
point now insisted upon is not affected, namefy, 
that when an early Greek writer expressed a dis- 
tance in stadia, he did not mean to suggest to his 
readers the idea of so many times 600 feet, but of 
so many times tbe length of the actual objective 
Olympic stadium, with which they were all familiar. 
The corresponding feature in tlie Roman sj^stem 
furnishes an interesting illustration of the differences 
of national character. The military notions, which 
lie at the basis of so many of their institutions, are 
at once recognised in their mik, the thousand paces 
of a foot-march. 

3. Land Measures, — Another distinct source 
of the grejiter measures of length is to he found 
in the necessity which arises at an early period in 
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every civilised conmnioity for determining tlie 
boundaries of land. Herodotus (d. 109) men- 
tions a tradition, winch assigned the iiiventitm 
of geometry to such a necessity which arose in 
Egypt in the ndgn of Sesostris. Of course this 
tradition is now referred to merely as an illustra- 
tion, not as expressing an historical fact As in 
the other cases, the origin of the sj’stem lies far 
hack beyond the reacli of history ; and all that can 
1)0 done is to trace, with some probability, its suc- 
cessive steps, as indicated by the nature of the 
case, by the names of the measures, and by the 
statements of ancient v\riters. Here too, as ni tlie 
itinerary distances, the original unit of the system 
was probahl}'' not a specific number of feet, but 
some natural quantify, which was afterwards brought 
into accordance with the standard of the sni.iller 
measures. Also it is to he obserxed, that these 
measures arc, fiom the nature ot the ease, measuies 
of surface, although in practice they were often 
used merely as measures of length. The precise 
fact seems to be that the first natural measure of 
tlie sort was one of a considerable length and a very 
moderate hieadth ; that then, this measure came 
to he used as a measure of length alone ; and then, 
for the measure of surface connected witli it, they 
did not revert to the original narrow strij), but took 
the square of its length. This seems to follow 
from what the ancient writers tell us (>{' trie adus^ 
which was the base of the Roman system of laud 
measures, amd w'hich is thus defined by Pliny: 
Adas vocabatvT w qno bores agerentm’ am aratro 
ufio 'impdu jnsfo {IL Ah xviii. 3) ; by wliicli he 
seems to moan the distance which a yoke of oxen 
could draw a plough at one effort, that is, a dhufle 
furrow : this, he adds, is 120 feet in length. So 
also Homer (11. x. 351, 35’2) describes a distance 
as being as far as are tbc furrows of mules,” We 
have, as analogous measure.^, the versus^ or length 
of a furrow liefore the plough was turned, by which, 
Varru tells us {It It i. 1 0), they measured in Cam- 
pania, t\\ojugimh (yoke of oxen) by which, he say.s, 
they measured iu further Spain, and the Greek 
^puvpa, a furrow ; though the Jugmn was iierhaps 
never any thing else hut a measure of surface, for 
it is defined as the quantity of land which a yoke 
ol’oxeu could plough in a day. Even with respect 
to the adus itself, a doubt as to its origin is sug- 
gested by the use of the word in Homan law for 
the right of dri\ing cattle through a field (Cic. p. 
(Jimebh 26‘), and also for the path reserved between 
fields for the passage of cattle (i9z//.) jast as we 
also use the word drute. Possibly, in the aotm^m 
determined in length at 120 feet, and in width at 
4, we may have both sensos of the word combined, 
'idle length of this actus^ sipiared, gave the actus 
(juadratus of 14,400 square feet, which, with its 
double, ilw jngerum of 28,300 square feet, formed 
the base of the Homan s}8tem of laud measures, 
"Iwojuge.raj which, according to Varro (4 c.), formed 
originally the birth -right of every Rontan citken, 
were thence called herudium; lOO himlw made a 
eenturm of 5,780,000 square feet, or the square of 
2400 ; 4 cruturlao^, arranged as a square, made a 
s(dtus. In this system, the smaliest suhdivi.Hion, 
and that which connected the system with the 
foot, was the ar<'a of 100 square feet, or the 8<juaro 
often feet, which was the length of the pole ji>E- 
CKMPKDA ; Rkhtica] uscd in mcasuniig hiud. To 
i\w jugemm^ wfiich gradually supcrsech*d the adus 
as the unit of the system, the uncial division w«is 
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applied, the square of the decempeda (or 100 
square feet) being its scrupidmn or 288th port. 
Also 36 serupuia made one c/hna, Q7id 4 cliniafd 
one acins quadratus> In the longitudinal adus of 
120 feet, the oblong actus of 120 x 4 (or 480), 
square feet, and the actus guadratus^ with its 
double the Jugenim, we also see the connection of 
the duodecimal system with the decimal. 

In the corresponding part of the Greek system, 
the TrAeOpoy answers to the adti% but with just 
the diifercncc between the decimal and duodeci- 
mal sj^stems. As a measure of length, it is 100 
feet (10 X 10 instead of 12 x 10) ; and as a mea- 
sure of surface, it is the S(|iiare of 100, or 10,000 
square feet. The iHpovpa was the quarter of it, 
that is, 2500 square feet, or the square of 50 
feet. A measuring rod of 10 feet, KaAapos, aj)- 
pears also in the Greek system, and of this the 
irXedpou was the sijuare. Also, 6 icaKagol or 1 0 
bpymai or 40 made one or chaai. 

This system was connected with the itineiary 
measures by reckoning C p/etlnu or 300 bpyviai 
to the stadntm. (Herod, ii. 149.) For a com- 
])letc vicxv of tlie Greek and Roman mea.sun‘s of 
length and surface, see the Tables ; and, resjiect- 
ing the Roman land measures, compare Ac'rus, 
Agrimensokes, Decempeda, JoGEiiUAr, and 
Niebuhr’s Essay On ihe Rontan Mode of ])ar~ 
titlotdug Lauded Ri'O'pethp Uktorg (f Ronic^ voL 
li. app- i. 

4. JMcasurcs of Capaafg. — The measures of 
capacity seem to have bt^m arranged on a similar 
princqde to those aheady noticed ; that is, they 
were not derived by a definite procehs of calcu- 
lation from the measures of length, hut wen' ori- 
ginally nothing more than the names of different 
sized vessels of no very definite ciqiacity, which, 
when the metrical system came to he deiinitively 
constituted, were brought into harmony, on the 
one hand with the measures of length, on the 
other with tliose of wu'ight. 

8’ho quesliou .still remnin.s, which of the three 
kinds of mensnre.s was the one first cmmtmcted, 
and tile one from which the others were derived. 

IX. Wbeuca were ihe, (Mrk mid Roman Mhctmircs 
, derived f 

In all that we have said about the origin of 
measures of length, it has neither hei'U staled 
nor implied that those measure-s, as dcJhnUdjf JO ed 
bg ihe precise determination (f their unit were ob- 
tained in the manner and orchw that ha.s ]te(‘n de- 
scribed. All that has been said may h(‘ true, as 
wo believe h is, and yet the <jUf‘Htion, What was 
ihe foot,, mid WMIENCE Was it do iced ^ .still remains 
unanswered. To tlii.s qne.stion we now pnxa'ed. 

Our limits quite forbid tlu' lull di.scus.'-ion of the 
various opinions which haxc hi'en put forward on 
tins subject, or even the Uahorate development 
of that view which we beljevn to be the corrf’Ct 
one ; and which is, in the main, that which has 
been put forward {>y Bdckh in Ids very careful 
and leai'iied work entitled, Hidroiogische Unternu-' 
eh ungen hher Oewiehf(\ AftmzfVme und Masmi dm 
Aiterthums hi ihrem. Zusammeidimige^ Berlin, 3838, 
8vo., and to ihe principal fwints in which Mr. 
Grote in hb review of BficklTs work in 

the tltmiml Museum for 1844, voL i. p. 3. The 
two cliief qmistions involvtfd in the diseiffision arc 
thuHc: — 1. Whenm were ihe Grecff? and Homan 
metrical systems derived? 2. In each of tliotie 
3 r 
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fcystoTOs, wliicli of tlie three kinds of measure 
formed the foundation, from which tlie other two 
were deduced, length, capacity, or weight ? 

On the first of these questions our space allows 
us to do little more than refer the reader to Bockh’s 
elaborate exposition of the opinion, in which few 
competent readers of his work will fail to com* 
cide, that //ie basis of the Greek and Homan me- 
trical systems U'as that which had prevailed from 
<rcry early times among the Chukkmms at Babylon^ 
horn which or from some common original the 
Eg>’’ptians derived tlicir metrical system ; and 
which was carried by the commerce of the Phoe- 
nicians into Greece, whence it passed over into 
Italy. On the second question, his researches, as 
well as the arguments of other writers, may safely 
he said to ha,ve established the position that 
weights were determined hcfuie measures^ and that 
measures were derived from iccights. 

It will he convenient here to give Bbckh''s own 
compendium of the main results which he under- 
takes to establish, with Mr, G rote’s statement of 
tlic points in which he differs from Buckh. We 
adopt Mr. Grote’s translation of the passage, only 
substituting for Acginnean, “■ If” (Bockh 

says, iii. 4. p. *20‘) we regard this relation of the 
wi'ights and measures*, based upon a given weight 
of water, which is the key-stone of the Bonian 
system — and if we carry tlic ajiplication of this 
water-weight backwards to the chief measures of 
the aiicumt world — we sliall find a connection 
really and truly organic between the systems of 
the different people of antiquity, and wo shall 
arrive at last at the fundamental unity (unit) of 
weight and measure in the Babylonian system ; 
fio that this supposition is found to ho verified in 
all its consequences and details. To give some 
prediminary intimation of this — I shall show that 
tlie Grecian (or, more accurately, the Aeginctan) 
and the Roman pound arc in the ratio of 10:0; 
tlie Aeginctan pound is half the Aeginctan miiia ; 
but the cubical measures stood normally in the 
ratio of the weights ; and therefore the Grecian 
cubic foot was to the Homan as 10 : 9, and, as the | 
Homan cubic foot weighs 80 pounds of rain-water, 
so also the Grecian cubic foot weighs BO Grecian 
or Acginetan pounds, equal to 40 Aeginctan minae. 
The unity (unit) of weight (in Gieece) however 
is, not 40 niinao, hut (>0 minae, or a talent. In 
the original institutions of the people of antiquity 
everything has its reason, and wc find scarcely 
anything purely arbitrary ; nevertheless, this unity 
(unit) of weight, the talent, docs not coincide with 
the unity of measure — neither with the cubic foot, 
nor with any other specific cubical denomination. 
But the coumidence reveals itself at once, as soon 
as we discover that the Babylonian cubic foot, 
standing as it does in the ratio of 3 ; 2 to the 
Grecian + cubic foot, weighs 80 Acginetan minae 
(ssbBO Babylonian minae— 1 Babylonian talent) 
of rain-water,” {Class. Mns. vol. i. p. 4.) 

Upon this Mr. Grote remarks ; M. BBckh here 
promises more than his volume will be found to 
realise. He docs^ indeed, satisfactorily show that 
the Mabyloumi talent was identical with, md was 
the original prototype of the Aeginet<M talent, and 
that the sfemdard and scale of weight was strikingly 


* Namely, that between the Roman pound and 
fell) Homan amphora or quadrantal. 

f By a curious misprint, Mr. Grote has German, 
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and cnriously similar in Asia, in Egypt, and in 
Grcocc. But ho has not, I think, made out the 
like with regard to the Grecian eithi i 

of length or capacity, and his proof of the ratio 
of 3 : 2 bettveen the Bubykmian and the Grecian 
foot will he found altogether defective. Nor has ho 
produced adequate <n idence to demonstrate, either 
the ratio of 10 : 0 between the Grecian or Aegi- 
netan pound and the Homan pound, or that of 1 .2 
between the Acginetan pound and the Aeginctan 
mina ; the ratio between the Grecian cuhie foot and 
the Homan cubic foot, too, as also that between the 
I Grecian cubic foot and any given Grecian tveight, 

I is, as he proposes it, inadmissible. In fact, there 
is no such thing (properly speaking), as an Aegi- 
nctan pound weight : nor is there any fidced normal 
relation between Grecian weight and Grecian mea- 
sures, either of length or of capacity, though thcj’e is 
afhrcd normal relation bcitceen Babylonian teeiglU 
ami Babylonian measures, as also behceen Homan 
U'Cight and Roman mensuresy {Ibid, pp. 4, 5 : we 
have introduced the italics to call the reader’s at- 
tention to the chief points in which Mr. Grote 
agrees with, and dilFers from, M. Bdckh). 

These extracts furnish a pretty good idea of the 
pivsent position of ancient mctiical science. It is 
i^npr|^siblc lierc to discuss the points at issue be- 
tween these two great scholars ; but we must ro- 
nu'irk that, if Bockh has sometimes failed to observe 
his own distinction between exact and ajqmoximate 
ratios (see Grote, p. 2), and if he has erred through 
attempting to establish some ratios which are either 
fanciful or nu're results of an over-strained calcula- 
tion, or which are too strange to he true, — Mr. 
Grote has also pressed tlie other side of the argu- 
ment in a manner which, if sound, would prevent 
the establishment of any exact ratio between any 
two systems, and, in stating that there is no fixed 
normal relation IjoHveen Grecian weight and Grecian 
niamires, he has put forward a proposition, which 
he does not sufficiently sustain liy proof, which is 
very improbable in itself, and which is hardly con- 
sistent with the acknowledged derivation of the 
Greek weights from tljo Babylonian ; for it is very 
unlikely that the Greeks should have taken their 
iceig/ifs and not their ineusures from the Pahylo- 
nians, especially wlien it is remembered that the 
Homan system, which was probably derived from 
the Greek, agreed with the Babylonian both in 
weights and measm'cs, and not only so, Imt also 
bore, in its measures of capacii}^, a definite ratio 
to the Greek ; and, moreover, th(‘re appears to be 
the same inconsistency in the attempt to disconnect 
the Greek and Homan weiglits, while admitting 
the derivation of both from the Babylonian. Be 
this as it may, wo have no hesitation in affirming 
that the researches of Bockh arc so important, that 
they must be regarded as the starting-point of all 
future investigations into the subject The fact 
also deserves notice, that several of Biickh’s con- 
clusions, which Mr. Grote questions as exact and 
designed ratios, are a.dmiltcd by him to be very 
near the tnith ; and they may therefore, at all 
events, be useful to us for tlie purpose of assisting 
the memory* The rest of this part of the subject, 
so far at least as our space permits us to notice it, 
will be found under PoNursEA, 

The question still remains, how to determine the 
Greek md Roman measures in terms of our own, 
whiefi. can bo done, without reference to the doubt- 
ful points involved *in the foregoing discussion. 
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III. Ddermuialioft of the Grech and Roman 
McaiiUres. 

1 . Measures of length, — Before we can attempt 
to fix the Greek and Roman foot, we must examine 
the question, whether tlie former people (for no 
one pretends it of the latter) had different standards 
of length. We think that Ukert has satisfactorily 
shown that they had not different standards,^ but 
always used the Olympic stadium and the foot cor^ 
7Ts})o/idmg to it. (Ukert, Ucberdie Artdcr Griechen 
tu/d Horner die Entfermivgc 7 i zu heUinimeti^ und 
uher das Stadium.^ Weimar, 1813, 8\o.; Geog. d. 
Griech. m. Romar^ vol. i. pt. 2. pp. 55, &c.) It is 
only possible here to give a brief statement of the 
argument. 

It has been supposed by some authors that there 
■were other stadia in use in Greece besides the 
Olympic. The most ancient writers never either 
say or hint at such a thing: but when we compare 
the distances between places, as stated by them 
in stadui, with the real distances, they are found 
almost iiuanably too great if estiuiab'd by the 
Olympic stadium, never too small. llcmce the 
conclii.sioii has been drawn, that the Greeks used 
for itinerary measurements a siade much smaller 
than th(' Olympic. Major Kcnnell, wdio analyses 
several of these statements, gives 505^ feet for the 
value of the itinerary stade. {Geography of //evo- 
dotus^ sec. 2.) It is, however, scarcely crcdihle 
tliat these authors, some of whom expressly inform 
us that the stade contained 6‘00 Ibet, should reckon 
distances by another stade, without giving any in- 
timation of the fact ; especially as they usually 
warn their readers when they speak of measures 
differing from the common standard. ( Herod, ii. 3, 
1 7, iW, 95 ; PHn. //. AT. vi. 26. s. 30.) The real 
cause of the excess in the itinerary distances of 
the Greeks is explained by Ukert in a way which 
seems decisive of the question. The most ancient 
mode of reckoning distances among the Greeks, as 
among most other nations, was by the mimlier of 
days required to perform the journey. When the 
stadiiiin was brought into use, the distances were 
still computed by dnys’ journeys, but transfc'rrod 
into stadia by reckoning a certain number of stadia 
to a day’s journey. (Ifcrod. iv. 85, 86.) It is 
evident that nearly all the distances given by the 
ancient Greek writers were computed^ not memured. 
Thu uncertainties attending this mode of compu- 
tation are obvious, and it is equally obvious that, 
as a general rule, the results would be above the 
truth. At sea the calculation was made according 
to the luiniber of stadia which could be sailed over 
in a day by a good ship, in good order, and with a 
fair wind. Any failure in these conditions (and 
some such there must always have been) would 
increase the number of days’ sail, and therefore the 
calculated distance when reduced to stadia. Si- 
milarly by land a day’s journey was reckoned 
equal to the number of stadia which a good tra- 
veller could perfonn in a day, which 

for obvious reasons would generally exceed the 
space passed over under ordinary circumstances. 
Even the Greeks themselves are not agreed as to 
the number of stadia in a day’s journey. Hero- 
dotus (iv. 86) gives 700 stadia for the voyage of 
a sailing ship by day, 000 by night Most com- 
monly 1 000 stadia were reckoned as a 24 hours’ 
voyage, but under unfavourable circumstances 
scarcely 500 were performed. (Marin. I’yr. ap. 
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Ptuhm. Geog. i. 17.) Allowimei) iiiuhI aKo he 
made for the windings of the co.'tst, the dillicul- 
ties of the navigation, the currents of the sea, 
the varying skill of the seamen, and other circum- 
stances. 

A day’s journey by land was reckoned at 200 
or 180 stadia (IXcrod. iv. lOI ; Pau&aii. x. 33 ; 
Ptol. i. 9), or for an army 150 stadia. (IRu-od, v. 
53, 54.) And here also delays would often occur. 
The ancients themselves diller widely in their ac- 
counts of distances, not only as compared v^ ith the 
true distances, but with one anothei, a fact which 
the theory of a separate itineraiy stade cannot ac- 
count for, but which is a natural result of their 
mode of reckoning, as explained aliove. 

The following testimonies arc advanced in sup- 
port of the view of different stadia. Ceiisorinus, 
who lived in the time of Alexander Se\eruM, 
speaking of the astronomical measurements of 
Eratosthenes and Pythagoras, says that by the 
stadium used in them we must understand ‘■‘the 
stadium which is called Italic, oi' 625 feet, for 
there are others besides tliis, oi* diflerent U-ngt lis, 
as the Olympic, which consists of 6“(I0 feet, and 
the Pythian, of lOOO,” (JJe JJic fslntdli., e. 13.) 
Tlibs passage is evidently a complication of lilun- 
ders. The “Italic stadium,” unknown elsewhere, 
is manifestly the sam<‘ as the Olympic, but rmlsunetl 
in Roman feet, of which it contained 625. I’he 
“ Olympic of 600 feet ” is the same in Greek feet. 
The \alne given fur the i’ythum stadium h clearly 
wrong, for theOIynqjic rac<i~coiirso was tin* longest 
hi Greece (as aj>p(‘ars from the passage of GelliU.H 
quoted below), and besides Cemsoriniis uhviouhly 
confounds the extreme length of th<^ race coui.'^es 
with the portion of tlnnn ineaMired out for the 
race, the srimc name, being applied to 

both ; for it is vejy poH.sihIe that the hirniei* 
were of different lengths, though the latter nevt-r 
varied. 

AuIuh Gidlius (I. 1) quotes from Plutarch to the 
cfft‘ct that Jiereules measured out the stadium at 
Olympia with his own feet, making it 6*06 r(*{?t 
long ; and that when afterwards other stadia were 
cstablislmd in Greece, containing the same number 
of feet, these were shorter than th<? < Hympic in the 
proportion by which the foot of IlcrcnicR exceedod 
that of other mem But whatin'er then' Is of truili 
in this story' is probably the ohseurc remnant of 
an ancient tradition n*sjK*cting the existence of a 
sktndard of length greater than the eommon one, 
at some distant peHod j a matter which will bo 
pri'sently refcnri'd to. 

Attempts have been made, espiwially by Ronui 
de ITsle and GosBoIin, to prov«* the (odrui'iice lunl 
to determine the lengths of diffiTent stmlla finin 
the different lengths nsoigned by ancient wntern to 
a great circle of tiuj earth. But Hurcly it is far 
more just ami reasonable to take thesi* dillerent 
values as a proof (among %'ariouH others) that the 
ancients did not know the real length of a great 
circle, than, lirst asHuming that they hud sncli 
knowindge, to explain thmn as referring to differeiit 
standards. 

On tho whole, there iecins no 

to mppose that dillerent stadia oxlited before ifio 
third century <if the Christian aero. 

Prom this period, however, wo do find Tarietici 
of tho stado, tho chief of which arc those of 7 and 
71 to the lionmn mile. (V¥unn, de /kwd. Ac. 
§ 
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The following table of supposed rarioties of the 
stadium is from Hussey’s An.cient SVeigJtis^ etc. 


Slade assigned to Aristo- 
tle’s mcasurenient of 
the earth’s surface 
IVIuaii geographical stade 
computed hy Mfijor 
Rermell - - - 

Olympic Stade 
Stade of 7^ to the Ro- 
man mile - - - 

Static of 7 to the Roman 
mile - - - 



Yards 

Feet 


109 

1 


108 

1 

) 

202 

I ^ 

1 

215 

2 

1 

231 

0 


Inches. 

2 260 92 


6 

9 

2-4 


5-124 


But, although the and the foot connected 

with it w<*re single definite measures throughout 
Greece, yet we find, in the Eastern countries, 
Babylon, Syria, and Egypt, and in some neigh- 
bouring Greek stales, feet lom/er than the Olympic 
(not s/ioi tei\ as Rennell’s itinerary stadium would 
retpiire), the origin of which is to be explained by 
the co-existence, in the Babylonian system, of a 
royal or sacred and a common foot and cubit, which 
Avere so related to one another that the royal cubit 
was three fimjer -breadths lonqcr than the common. 
(Herod i. 176 : see further under Pes.) 

Ill proceeding to determine the Or(*ek and Roman 
foot, tlie most conveuieiit plan is first to fix the 
latter, and then to clerive the former from it, 

I. The Roman foot. Tliere are five dilfercnt 
ways of determining the length of the Roman foot. 
I’hesc are, 1. From ancient measures still in ex- 
istence, including feet laid down on sepulchral 
moimments, and foot rules found in the mins of 
various cities of the Roman empire ; 2. From 
mcN'isuremcnts of known distances tdong roads, both 
between mile stones and between places ; 3. From 
miui.snrmmmts of huilduigs and obelisks ; 4. From 
the con* outs of certain measures of capacity ; and 5. 
b’roin nicasmements of a degree on the earth’s sur- 
f.ic(‘. (For a lull historical account of these systems, 
sec the treatises of ^Funn, Hussey, and Bockh.) 

J. It might appear, at first thoughts, that an* 
cieiit incasur(‘s in actual existence would at once 
give tlic n‘(|uired information. But these nu*a- 
sures are found to clilfer among themselves. They 
are of two kinds, foot-measures cut upon grave- 
stones, and brass or iron measures intended in 
all probability for actual use. From the nature 
of the case the latter would probably be more 
exact than the fonner, and^in fact the measures on 
the gruve-slones are rudely cut, and their sub- 
divisions are of unequal length, so that they have 
no pretensions to minute accumey ; but on the 
other hand, it would bo absurd to suppose that ■ 
they would have been made very far wrong. We 
may safely conclude that they would have about 
as much accuracy as a measure liastily cut on 
stiine by a nuxson from the foot-rule used by him 
in working. Four such measures are preserved in 
the Capitol at Rome, They are called the StatiHan, 
Cossutian, Aebntian, and Capponian feet. They 
have been repeatedly measured, but unfortunately 
the different meusurements gave different results. 
The brass and iron foot-rules, of which seveml 
exist, do not precisely agyee in length. There was 
anciently a standard foot-measure kept in the 
capitol, called the pex monelaliSj which was' pro- 
bably lost at the burning of the capitol under 
Vitellitts or Titus, 
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2. The itinerary measurements are of two kinds, 
according as they arc obtained by measuring the 
distance fiom one place to another, or the distance 
fiom one mile-stone to another on a Roman rood. 
Both methods have the advantage of the diminu- 
tion of error which always results from determining 
a lesser magnitude from a greater, hut both are 
subject to uncertainty from turnings in the road, 
and from the improhahility of the mile-stones 
having been laid down with minute accuracy ; and 
two other serious objections apply to the former 
mode, namely, the difficulty of determining the 
points where the measurement began and ended, 
and the changes which may have taken place in 
the direction of the road. Both methods, liow- 
ever, have been tried ; the fonner by Cassini, who 
measured the distance from Nimes to Narboime, 
and by RiccioU and Grimaldi, who measured tliat 
between Modena and Bologna, and the latter by 
Cassini, between Aix and Ailes. 

3, The measurement of buildings is rather a 
voiification of the value of the foot as obtained fiom 
other SGiiices than an independent evidence. It 
very seldom happens that we know the number of 
ancient feet contained in the building measured. 
We have one such example in the Partliciion, 
which was called Ilccatompedon (hundred-footiHl, 
Plutarclt, Fend. 13, Ch/o, 5) from the width 
of its front ; but even in tins case we cannot t(‘ll 
exactly, till we know something of the length of 
the Greek foot, to what precise part of the front 
this measurement applies. Again, tlim-e is the 
obelisk in the Piazza did Popolo at Rome, and the 
Flaminian obelisk, the heights of which are given 
by Pliny (//. Ad xxxvi. 9. s. 14). But the actual 
heights of these obelisks, as compared with Plmjq 
would give a value for the foot altogether different 
from that obtained from other sniircos. Indeed 
the numbers in Pliny are undoubtedly corrupt, and, 
as they stand, it is only the difemice of height 
between the two that can he of any service, and 
even this gives a result by no moans satisiactory. 
An ingenious emendation by Stuart would remove 
the difficulty ; hut it is obvious tliat a jiassage 
which requires a conjectural emeiulation cannot be 
taken as an independent authority. Tluue is 
another mode of deducing the value of the foot from 
buildings, of the dimensions of which we have no 
infonnation. The building is measured, and the 
length thus obtained is divided by the supposed 
value of the ancient foot (as derived from other 
evidence), and if a remaindiT he lett, this value or 
the foot is corrected so that there may be no re- 
mainder. It is assumed in this proci'ss that no 
fractions of feet were allowed in the dimensions 
of the building, and also that the plans were worked 
out with the most minute exactness, both of which 
assumptions are not very probable. In fact these 
measurements have given different values for tlio 
foot “ Modern architects,” says Mr. Hussey, do 
not allow that such calculations could be depended 
on in modern Iniildings,. for determining tbe true 
length of the mens urc'S by which they were planned. 
Nor are the dimensions of the parts of buildings 
of the middle ages in our own country, as Gothic 
cburciies and cathedrals, found to agree exactly, so 
as to give whole numbers of the standard measure.” 
On the other hand, these mensurmnents, like those 
on roads, have the advantage of involving, in all 
probabiUty, very small errors, and of the diminu- 
tion of the error by division. 
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4. Villalpando and Eiscnsclimidt have attempted 
to deduce tlie length of the Roman foot from the 
solid content of the congiiis of Vespasian* [Con- 
Gius.] Since the congius was the eighth of the 
amphora, and the content of the amphora was a 
cubic foot [Quadrantal], the process is to mul- 
tiply the content of the congius by 8, and extract 
the cube root of the product. But this process is 
very uncertain. First, there is a doubt about the 
content of the congius itself [Pondera], then it is 
hardly to be supposed that the content of the con- 
gins was actually adapted with perfect accuracy to 
the length of the foot, and lastly, there is a further 
risk of error in reversing this process. 

5. Some French geographers, and especially M. 
Gossolin, have supposed that the ancient astrono- 
mers were acquainted with the dimensions of a 
groat circle of the earth, and that they founded 
their whole system of measures on the subdivisions 
of such a circle. Tlie results of M. Gosselin’s cal- 
culations agree well with those derived from other 
sources. IRit wo need better evidence than this 
agreement to con\inco us that both tlie Greeks and 
Romans, at a very early period, formed a system 
of measures on such scientific principles ; and it is 
incredible that, if such a system had really existed, 
there should be no allusion to it in any of the an- 
cient geographers. 

The average values of the Roman foot, obtained 
from these various sources, in terms of the English 
foot, are the following: — 


]. From ancient measures .... *0718 

2. From itinerary measurements . . *57082 
8. From measurements of buildings . '06904 

4. From the congius *5832 

5. From the length of a degree . . . '9724 


of which tlie first three are the most to be depended 
on ; and of those three the average is *9708, or 
ll*b‘49t) inches or ll.pl49G inches; which wo 
may take as the probable \alue of tlie Roman foot. 

Cagriazzi, whose researches are said hy Niehulir 
to have placed the true value of the Roman foot 
beyond a doubt {Iflst. of Rome^ ii. p. 407), gives it 
a greater length than the above, namely *29624 of 
a metre == *972*2 of a foot; hut this calculation is 
objected to by Bb'ckh, as being derived, by a pro- 
cess not perfectly true, from the value of the pound, 
and as being confirmed only by one existing mea- 
sure, and also as being at variance with the value 
of the Greek foot, obtained from independent 
sources. {Metrolog. Untersuck p. 197.) BocklPs 
own calculation, which agrees with that of Warm, 
who follows Raper, gives a value very little less 
than the above, namely 131*15 Paris lines — 
*9704649 of the English foot= 31*6456 inches. 
As the general result we may take the Roman 
foot at 1 3 *65 inches, English, or, rather more tlian 
of an incli less than ours. (The writer of an 
excellent article Weights and Measures in the 
Penny Cyclopaedia, gives 11*62 inches for the 
value of the Roman foot. He also gives the fol- 
lowing rule as representing the ratio far within the 
limits of probable error r — 61 English feet make 
63 Roman feet.) For the other measures of length 
see the Tables, 

Some have concluded from the measurements of 
buildings that the foot was slightly reduced about 
the time of Domitian, which Wum accountH for 
by supposing tliat the pes moncUths, after being 
destroyed in the fire under Titus, was restored 
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by Domitian in a careless manner. Both the fact 
and the explanation, however, appear to be -very 

doubtful. 

II. The Grech foot. We have no ancient mea- 
sures by which to determine the length of the 
Greek foot ; but we have the general t<‘stimony' of 
ancient writers that it was to the Roman in the ratio 
of 25 : 24. The Greek stadium, which contained 
600 Greek feet, is said by Roman wTiters to con- 
tain 6*25 Roman feet ; and also a Roman mile, or 
5000 feet, ivas reckoned equal to 8 Greek stadia, 
or 4800 feet; both of these calculations give the 
above ratio of 25 : 24. (Plin. IkN. ii. *23. s. 21, 
108. s. 112 ; Colum. v. 1 ; Folyb. iii, 39 ; Strah. 
\ii. p. 322.) If therefore the Roman foot was 
*9708 of the English, the Greek foot was equal to 
1*011*25 English feet, or 12*135 inches. 

This value is confirmed hy the measurement of 
the Parthenon. “’Stuart” {Antiq. Ath. ii. p. 8), 
says Mr. Hussey, “’measured the upper step of the 
basement of the Parthenon, which is the platioriu 
on which the pillars stand, and is oxacti}' that pai-t 
of the building where we should expect that the 
measure %vouId have been taken, if the name Hcea- 
tompedon was really given it on account of the 
dimensions. He found the widtli of the front to 
he 103 feet 3*7 inches, the length of the side 227 
feet 7*05 inches ; and since these two quantities 
are very nearly in the ratio of lOt) to 225, h{‘ in- 
ferred that the two sides really contained tluise 
two numheis of feet. From this he calculated tlie 
value of the foot, from the front 3 2*137 incln's, 
from the side 1*2 138 inclo's : of which thegreat(‘st 
exceeds the value given abo\c hy only *003 of an 
inch.” Other measurements of tlie Faith enon 
and of other buildings at Athens tend to the same 
result. 

Strabo, howmver (7. c) quotes from Polybius 
a calculation which W'ould make the Greek and 
Roman foot equal, but it is perfectly clear that 
there is a mistake in this statement. Jdutareh 
again (fJ. Grucck 7) says expressly that the mile 
is a little less than 8 stadia, which would give a 
rather smaller ratio than that of 24 : 25 for the ratio 
of the Roman to the Greek foot. It is on the autlio- 
rity of this passage that Bhckh gives tlie value above 
mentioned for the Roman foot If, according to 
the supposition already noticed, a slight dirnimi- 
tion took place in the Roman foot, tins wouhl 
account for the difference. But perhaps we ought 
not to consider this solitary passage of sulhcient 
weight to influence the calculation. 

As the general result, we may take tlie Greek 
foot at 12*135 English inches, that in, ratfua* more 
than 1-1 0th of an inch gD'ater than tin' Engli.sli 
foot. For the othctr nu^asnrt's see the 'faifieH. 

2. Measures of Rur/ace, — I’liese are <*asil r de - 
rived from the measures of length, tiei* thefl’ahles, 

3. J\fmsures of Capacity, ' — 91ie detenu hmtion 
of the measures of capacity is so insepainhly con- 
nected with the question of tluf settlement of llui 
Greek and Roman weigh ( m, that it is better to 
speak of them under Pon'iiwra, to which artkle 
also the I'eader is referred for tlie Ihemiim of the 
whole subjiMst 

4. Angular and Cirmtur ehief, 

and almost the only importance of this piirt of the 
anbjeei is in its app!katf«m to tim mtumireinenfc 
of oirelcs and degrees on tlm earth’s surfiiee, and 
to the measures of time, fldio former class of 
measures will be treated of in the iHcimmiry of 
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(?ree/i^ and Roman Geogravliy. B.cspccting the mea- 
sures of time, see Annus, Houa, &.c. [IhS.] 
ME'NSTRUUM. [Servus.] 

MB'NUSIS (fj.'fjwcns). [Ecclesia, p. 443, a.] 
MERCENA'RII (ixiadccrot, fncr6o((>6pot, more 
commonly ^eVoi), mercenary troops. At an early 
period there was no such thing as a standing army, 
or mercenary force, in the Greek republics. The 
former would have excited jealousy, lest it should 
oppress the people, as the chosen baud did at Aigos 
(Pausan. it. ‘J(h § 2 ; Thucyd. v. bT) ; and for the 
latter there was rarely any occasion. The citizens 
of every state formed a national militia for the 
defence of tlieir country, and were bound to sciwc 
for a certain period at tlieir own expense, the 
liigher classc's usually serving in the cavalry, or 
hwivy-arrned infantry, the lower classes as light- 
armed troops. Foreigners were rarely cmplo^md ; 
the Canans, Cretans, and Arcadians, who served 
as mercenaries (Herod. L 171 ; Paiisan. iv. 8. § 3, 
lU. § 1, 11). § 4 ; Wachsmath, IML Alterlh 
vol, i. pt. i. p. 30 ; Schumann, Ant. jur. pub. 
(h\ p. la*)), arc an exception to the general rule. 
In the Persian war we find a small munber of 
Arcadians oilering to seivc under Xerxes (Herod, 
viii. *2(i) ; and they seemed to have used them- 
selves to sncli cniployincnt down to a much later 
period, (Xenopli. ILMm. vii. 1. § 23 ; Schomann, 
Id. p. 400.) The practice of maintaining a stand- 
ing force was introiluccd by tlie tyrants, who kept 
guards and soldiers in their pay (hopv<p6poi.^ /aiff- 
to prevent insuiTcctions of the people, 
and preserve their influenco a’oroad. As it was 
unsafe to trust arms in the hands of their own sub- 
jects, they usually employed foreigners. (Thu- 
cyd. vl 55 ; Died. xi. 07, 72 ; Xeiioph. Iliar. v. 
3.) Hence, and because citizen soldiers used to 
fight without pay,|ei/(n came to signify mercenaries. 
(llai’poc. s. V. U^uirevogivovs.) We must distin- 
guish, liuwev(»r, between those who fought asau.xi- 
liuries, whether for pay or otherwise, under com- 
mission from their own countiy, and those who 
did not. The fornuu' were ^Trlicovpo^ not leVoi. 
(Herod, i. (id, iii. 45, v. ()3 ; Tliucyd. i. 50, il 
70, iii. 34, iv. 30.) The terms |em and Iwudv 
implied tliat the troops wore independent of, or 
severed from, tludr own country. 

The first Greeiau people who commenced tlie 
emplo^nncnt of mercenaries on a large scale, were 
the Athenians. Wiiile the tribute which they re- 
ceived from the allies placed a considerable revimue 
at their disposal, the wars which their ^ainhitiuu 
led them into compelled them to maintain a large 
force, naval and military, which their own popula- 
tion was unable to supidy, Hence they swelled 
their armies with foreigners. Thticydidi's makes 
the Corinthian ambassador at Sparta say, mvrir^ 
(i. 121.) They perceived also 
the advantage of employing men of different na- 
tions ill that service, for which from habit they 
were best ejuahhed ; as, for instance, Cretan archers 
and slingers, Thracian peltastac. (Thucyd. vl 25, 
vil 27 ; Aristoph. A^mm. 159.) At the same 
time the practice of paying the citizens was intro- 
duced ; a measure of l^ericlos, which was indeed 
boili just and unavoidable (for no man was hound 
by law, or could be expected, to maintain himself 
fir a long cawpuigu) ; but wliich tended to efBico 
tlie distinction between tbe native soldier and the 
foreigner. Other Greek nations soon imitated the 
Athenians (Thucyd. iv. 79), and the appetite fur 
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pay was greatly promoted by the distribution of 
Peruian money among the belligerents, (Thucyd. 
vni. 5, 29, 45 ; Xenoph, Ilollen. i. 5. § 3.) At 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, large numbers 
of men who had been accustomed to live by war 
were thrown out of employment ; many were in 
exile or discontented with the state of things at 
home ; all such persons were eager to engage in a 
foreign service. Ilence there arose in Greece a body 
of men who made arms their profession, and cared 
little on which side they fought, provided there 
were a suitable prospect of gaining distinction or 
emolument. Conon engaged mercenaries with 
Persian money. Agesilaus encouraged the practice, 
and the Spartans allowed the members of their 
confederacy to furnish money instead of men for 
the same purpose. (Xenoph. Hell, iii. 4. § 15, iv. 
3. § 15, V. 2. § 21.) The Greeks who followed 
Cyrus in his expedition against Artaxerxes, were 
mercenaries. (Xenoph. A7iub. i, 3. § 21.) So were 
the famous pcltastae of Chalirias and Iphiorates. 
(Harpocr. s. v. BemuSv eV Kopivdea : Aristoph. 
R/ut. 173.) The Phocians, under Philomelus, 
Onoinarchus, and Phayllus, carried on the sacred 
war by the aid of mercenaries, paid out of the trea- 
sures of the Delphian temple. (Died. xvi. 30, &c,) 
But higher pay and richer plunder were in general 
to be found m Asia, wdiere the disturbed state of 
the einpiio created continued occasions for the ser- 
vices of Grec‘k auxiliaries, wdiose superior discipline 
and courage were felt and acknowledged by the 
Baibarians. Even the Spartans sent their king 
Agesilaus into Egypt, for the sake of obtaining 
Persian gold. Afterwards we find a large body of 
Greeks serving under Darius against Alexander. 
It is proper here to notice the evil consequences 
that resulted from this employment of mercenaries, 
especially to Athens, which employed them more 
than any other Greek state. It might be expected 
that tlie facility of hiring trained soldiers, whose 
experience gave them great advantages, would lead 
to the disuse of military service by the citizens. 
Such was the case. The Athenian citizens starved 
at home and liecame enervated and corrupted by 
the love of case and pleasure ; while the conduct 
of wmrs, carried on for their liencfit, was entrusted 
to men over whom they had little control. Even 
the general, though commonly an Athenian, was 
compelled frequently to comply with tlu* humours, 
or follow the example of his troops. To conciliate 
them, or to pay them their arrears, ho might bo 
driven to commit acts of plunder and outrage upon 
the friends and allit*s of Athens, wliich thus found 
enemies wlierc she huist expected, It was not un- 
usual for the generals to engage in enterprises 
foreign to the purposes for which they were sent 
out, and unconnected with the interests of their 
country, whose resources they wmsted, while they 
sought their own advantage. The expeditions of 
Chabrias and Iphicrates to Egypt are examples of 
this. But the most signal example is the conduct 
of the adventurer Charidemus. Upon all these 
matters wo may refer the reader mere particularly 
to Demosthenes, whose comments upon the disas- 
trous policy pursued by liis countxymen were no 
less just than they were wise and statesmanlike. 
(Domosth. Philip, i. p. 46, e. Arkioer. pp. 666, 
071 ; rod erretp. rrjs rpirjp. p. 1232, &c, ; 
Athen. xii. 43 ; Thirlwall, [list, of Greece^ vol v. 
p. 210 ; Wachsmuth, vol. i. pt ii. p. 309.) The 
Romans at a comparatively early time introduced 
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tlie practice of paying their own citizens for their 
service in the army [Stipbndium], but merce- 
nary troops, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
were unknown among them till at a very late 
period. [C. R. K.] 

MERENDA. [Coena, p. 30G, k] 
MERIDIA^NI. [Gladiatoiies, p. 575, b.] 
METAE. [Circus, p. 204, a.] 
METAGEFTNIA {/xerayeirvia)^ a festival 
celebrated by the Attic demos Aleiite, in honour 
of Apollo Metagcitnios. The chief solemnities 
consisted in olxering sacrifices, and the festival was 
believed to commemorate the emigration (yeirpia- 
ais TTphs erepous) of the inhabitants of Melite to 
Dioniis, (Piut. p. 601, b. ; comp Suidas, 

and Ilarpociat. s. v. Merayeiryic^;' ) [L. S.] 

METALLUM (jueraAkov), The Greek word 
originally signified a j/ii or cave, where anything 
is sought for by digging, hence a mine, and hence 
any mineral found m a mine, especially 7?ie/a/. In 
Latin, the word means botli a mine and metal, the 
latter sense, huvvcvcr, preponderating in use. I'lie 
object of this article is to give a brief general view 
of the actiiiaiiitance which the Greeks and Romans 
had with the metals, and the uses to which they 
applied them. 

The metals which have been more or less known 
from the earliest period of which we have an}'- in- 
formation are those which were long distinguished 
as the seven principal metals, namely, gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, lead, and mercury. (Some very 
interesting information, which does not fall within 
the province of this work, may ho read in Bock- 
nmniPs Jlistori/ of Inventions, by Johnston, vol. li. 
pp. 23, &c. 4th ed.) If to this list we add the 
compound of gold and silver called elcctnini, the 
compound of copper and tin called xaA/cifir and acs 
(broiizx*), and steel, we have, in all probability, a 
complete list of the metals known to the Greeks 
and Romans, witli the oxcejition of zinc, which 
they do not seem to h.ave known as a metal, hut 
only in its ores, and of brass, which they regarded 
as a sort of bronze. (Sec below). 

The earl}'' Greeks were no doubt chiefly in- 
debted for a sufiply of the various metals to the 
commerce of the Phoenicians, who procured them 
principally from Arabia and Spain, and tin from 
our own island and the l^ast. In the Homeric 
poems we find an allusion to this trallic as one in 
which the Greeks of the western coast were already 
engaged ; where Athena personates Mimtes, the 
ruler of the Taphians, carrying shining iron to 
Teinesa in Cyprus, to exchange it for copper. {Od. 
i 164, comp. NitzsclPs note.) The Homeric poems 
funiisli ample proofs of how much more plentiful 
copper was than iron. The former is the common 
material of anus, instruments, imd vessels of various 
sorts [Ae.s] ; the latter is mentioned much more 
rarely, and is distinguished hy an epithet implying 
the difficulty of working it TL vi. AW), 

and its adjective is frequently used mctjiphorically 
to CMXiiress tlic greatest stubhornness {Od, v. LOi, 
&c. : see Beilor and Jacobitz, h. m erldrjpos and 
criS'ltpms), Hesiod carried us back to a period 
when iron was unknown (Op* e£ JJL 150, 151) : 

rots 5’ IjV py rei/xea, x<^A/cf ot Se r^ oTicot, 

X«A/crp 8* dpydConno* pikas 5* ohic (aice <rldr}pos, 

and though the period thus dcFXTibed is mythical, 
yet the idea of it ■was clearly coinu'cti'd with the 
belief that iron had been the last discovered of all 
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the metals. (See Ilockh, Creta, vol. i. p. 260 j 
Miilin, Mineralopie Ilomerique.) The importance 
of hardening the copper used for arms and amionr, 
and so forth, is a presumption in favour of the 
knowledge and use of im / hut we have also de- 
finite mention of this metal (Kacrerirepos) several 
times in the Iliad ; and it seems not improbable 
than then, as now, it was generally plated cm 
another metal. (See Liddell and Scotland Seiler 
and Jacobitz, s. v. ; Beckmann, vol. ii, p. 20G, foil.) 
The art of hardening copper by the admixture of 
tin was known before the historical period. (Comp. 
Aes.) With respect to steel, it is a much dis}>uted 
point whether this metal is the proper sense of the 
word Khavos in Homer (//. xi. 24, 35, 0</, \ii. 67) 
and Hesiod (Scut 143), hut at all events it is 
highly probable that tliis is the meaning of dMpas 
in Hesiod {Sent. 231, Theop. 161 ; see the Icxi- 
cographers, s. vv., the commentators on Homer and 
Hesiod, in ll, and Beckmann, vol. ii. p. 324). It 
w'ould appear from the manner in which Aeschylus 
refers to the Chalybea, taken in connection with 
the traditions respecting the early intercourse of the 
Greeks with the shores of the Baltic, that the iron 
and steel works of that people were known at a 
very early period, and that it was from them diielly 
that the Greeks procured tlieir iron and steel. 
(Aesch. /Von?, 720 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1 000 ; 
Xen. yimd. v. 5. § 1 ; Ritter, Krdkundc, vol ii, 
p. 776 ; Hockh, Creta, vol. i. p. 2.94.) iinough has 
already been said respecting the early knowledge 
of the precious metals, separately and in combina- 
tion, under Argentum, Aurum, and Elicctrum. 
In drawing inferences, however, from Homer's al- 
lusions to these and the other materials of the mudul 
and fine arts, we must be on our guard not to make 
the poet’s imagination our standard of their actual 
abundance. (See further, conceiTiing the real or 
supposed knowledge of metals and metallurgy in the 
earliest times, Plin. //, N, vii. 56, s, 57.) 

If we turn from the metals themselvea to the 
art of working them, still taking the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod for our guiile, we find the 
Greeks of that early period perfectly ac<}mdnt{’d 
with the processes of smelting the metal from the 
ore and of forging heated masses into the re(|uinMl 
shapes, hy the aid of the hammer and bmgs. It 
may, indeed, bo doubted whether the into 

which llepha(‘stus throws the materials of the 
.shield of Achilles, and which are ■worked by the 
blast of twenty pairs of bellows ((/nVai) are smelt- 
ing-fumacos or mere smith's finges (//. xviii. *176), 
hut the former sense seems to lie nujuired in the 
passage of Hesiod, (/'A'o//. 663.) Both Homer 
and Hesiod refer to the Hinith's workshop (x^kia'jios 
d6pos; kiWKos) as a common lounge ami 

as a place of shelter to which the poor re8(?rtt»d for 
its woarmth. (Od.xyiVi. 323, Op.et Jd,4i}L) The 
whole of Homer's description of tltc workshop of 
Hephaestus de.seiwes caiTful study (//. xvili. 360, 
Sea.). The smith’s iu.strumeuts were the anvil 
(die pm) with the block on which it rested 
Oerop), the tongs (^t/paypri), and the hammer 
(PaKxriip, mpdpa, II, 1. e,, Od, ill 433--4#5)* 
[Inuus, Foruepw, JVlAULEua] Th© arts pf pasripf 
metals into moul(lH,a«d of welding, ofipL 

dcriiig pieces of metal together, were w yet W'fe«ow)i* 
In largo works, hammermi plat'ps ttbited -liy 
mochrmical fasteninM# nails,, pi% cramps, 

or dovetails f Ao^% fti^rpa), ahd 

specimens of this sort pf w«‘|: bronze. atatmsf 

4 
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of the earliest period were still to he seen in the 
time of Paiisanias (IL xi. Odd, xviii. 370 ; Pans. x. 
JO. § 1). The art of einbossiiig', or fostening pieces 
of one metal on to the surface of anotlier [efj,Traicr- 
rua] is referred to several times in Homer 

(//. xi. 24, 35 ; Lobcck, ad iSopkAj. 840, «&c.) 
Gilding was commonly practised : one interesting 
example is the gilding of the lionis of an ox about 
to he sacrificed. (Od. in. 425, &c.) This passage 
furnishes a striking instance of the use of words 
connected with ior working in any kind of 

metal : thus, llie artificer is called liy the generic 
term, xaX/cefs (432), as well as by the specific 
name, (425), and his tools arc the 

eVAa xaA/C'/ifa, otaiv re xprio-hji/ elpyd^ero (vv. 

4 33, 435). Lastly, the image used to describe the 
hissing of the burning stake when plunged in the 
eye of Polyphemus, shows an acquaintance with the 
proc '.ss of dipping red-hot iron in water to harden 
it. (OJ. xi 3.h 1 , comp. Soph. A?. 720.) 

The advances made in tlie art of metallurgy in 
suliscquent times are chiefly connected, with the 
improvements in the art of statuary. The method 
of working, as described in Homer, seems to have 
long prevailed, namely by beating out lumps of the 
mat(‘rial into tim form proposed, and afterwards 
fitting the pieces together by means of pins or 
keys. It was called crcpvp^'jKctTov^ from (r^vpet^ a 
hamnuT. Piuisainas (iii. 17. § 6) dej?crihcs this 
process in sp(*aking of a very ancient statue of 
Jupiter at Sparca, tlie work of Learchiis of Rlugium. 
With respect to its supposed antiquity, Pausanias 
can only nnuin tliat it was very ancient, and of the 
archaic style of art. The term (r^vpi']\a,Tos is used by 
Diodorus (ii. b) in descriiiing a very ancient golden 
table which was said to have decorated the cole- 
hnitcd gardeiisof the palace of Ninas and Semi ramis, 
at Babylon. Pliny {II. N. xxxiii. 4. s. 24.) men- 
tions a golden statue of Diana Anaitis worked in the 
sumo way, which he calls hhbph/mkm. A statue 
of Dionysius by Oiiassiraedes, of solid bron/.e,^ is 
mentioned by Ikausanias (i.x. 12. § 3) as existing 
at Thebes in bis time. The next mode, among the 
Greeks, of executing metal works seems to have 
been by plating upon a nucleus, or general form, 
of wood —a practice which was employed also 
by the Xilgyptians, as is proved by a specimen of 
their art preserved in the British Museum. The 
subject is a small head of Osins, and the wood is 
stili remaining within the metal. It is probable 
that the terms hjhspkjrafan and kpinfrainn were 
intended to designate the two modes of hammer- 
work 5 the first cm a solid mass, and the other ham- 
mering out plates. (Comp. MALX..Ei;a,) 

It is extremely difficult to determine at what 
date the casting of metal was introduced. That it 
•was known at a very early period there can be no 
doubt, although it may not have been exercised by 
statuaries in European Greece till a comparatively 
late date. The art of founding may he divided 
into three classes or stages^ The first is the simple 
melting of metals either from the solid form, or 
from the ore j the second, casting the fused metals 
into prepared forms or moulds ; and the third, 
casting into a mould, with a core o3r jnterotd 
micicus, by which the metal may be preserved of 
a determined thickness. The first stage must have 
been known at a period of which wo have no re- 
cord beyond a passage in the book of dob (xxviii. 
I, 2), which establishes the fact that some of the 
processes of metallurgy, such as the reduetion of 
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gold. Sliver, iron, and copper from their ores, were 
well known when that hook was composed. The 
casting of metal into moulds must also have been 
practised very early. There are no means of know- 
ing of what material or composition the forms 
or moulds were made, hut in all probability clay 
(dried, and then perhaps baked) was employed for 
the purpose. The circumstance of a spot where clay 
abounded having been chosen for the founding of 
the hroiizo vvorks for the temple of Solomon sup- 
ports this supposition. (1 Kmg.s, vii. 4(1). Of course 
all the earliest works produced in this stage of the 
art must have been solid. The third process, that 
of casting into a mould with a core, was an im- 
portant step in the statuary'’s art. Unfortunately 
there is no better record of the time, nor of the 
mode in which this was effected by the ancients, 
than the statements of Pausanias and Pliny, ac- 
cording to whom the art of casting in bronze and in 
iron was invented by Ilhoecus and Theodoras of 
Samos, who probably lived in the sixth and fifth 
centuries before our era. (Pans. iii. 12. § 8, viii. 
14 § 5 ; Plin. II. N, xxxv. 12. s. 43 i Diet, of 
Bio(f. s. vv. Rhoecus., Theodor us.) 

The ancients used something answering the pur- 
pose of a solder for fastening the different pieces of 
nictal together ; hut it is difficult to determine 
whether the term nSW’qtTis means a solder or only 
a species of glue. Pausanias distinctly speaks of 
it as something different from nails or cramps, and 
gives us the name of its inventor, Ohiucus of Cliios, 
who appears to have lived earlier than the Samian 
artists just referred to (Herod, i. 25 ; Pans. x. IG. 
§ 1 ; Pint, de Def. Or. 47, p. 43G ; Diet, of Biog. 
$. V.), Pliny in like maimer speaks of a solder 
under the title of plwuhum anjeniarium (//. iV. 
xxxiv. 17. s. 48), Many of the works in the 
British Museum, as well as in other collections, 
are composed of pieces of metal which have been 
joined together, hut whether by clamps, rivets, or 
soldoring, it is now impossible to determine accu- 
rately, on account of the rust about the edges of the 
plates. The modern practice of welding pieces of 
metal together seems to have been altogether un- 
known to the ancients. 

Respecting the supply and use of metals in the 
historical period, little remains to he added to what 
has been said under Aes, Argentum, Auiium, 
C^EUATUKA, Plectrum, Statuakia, &c. Iron 
was found chiefly in Laconia and on the shores of 
the Black Sea, and wms brought especially from 
Sinope. Stophanus Byzantimis, who mentions 
this tact, states the purposes for which the two 
' sorts of iron were considered respectively better 
fitted {s. t\ AaKe5aip.(ap). The whole subject of 
metals and metul-work is treated of by Pliny in 
the thirty-third and thirty-fourth books of his 
Ilktorki Naluralis. 

One point not yet noticed i.s the question, whether 
the ancients possessed a knowledge of xim\ That 
they rarely if ever used it as an alloy of copper is 
proved by the analysis of existing specimens of 
their bronsiie [Aes] ; but that they were absolutidy 
ignoKint of it can easily be disproved. (Jue of the 
most important passages on the subject is in Strabo 
(xiii. p. 610), who says tliat “ in the neigiibour- 
hood of Andeira (in the Troas) there is a certain 
stone which, on being burnt, becomes iron ; then, 
on being smelted with a certain earth, it distils 
^j/evddpyupos^ and with the addition of copper it 
-becomes what is called Kpapa (which may mean 
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either aii alloy in general, or a particular kind of 
alloy), 'vvlncli some call j and rpevddp- 

yvpos is also found about Tmolus.” In all pro- 
bability the Slone here mentioned is tlie common 
zme ore called calamine, which Pliny and other 
writers call cadmium. If so, xj/cvBdpyvpos must be 
metallic zinc, and dpeixaXicos brass. For a further 
discussion of this subject, into which we have not 
space to enter, the reader is referred to Beckmann, 
vol. li. pp. 32, &c. 

Respecting the use of metals for money, see 
Nummus. 

Only a few words are necessary on the word 
metaUitni in its other sense. Nearly all that is 
known on the subject of the Greek mines, the 
mode of Avoiking them, and the revenues derived 
from them is contained in Bdekh’s Essay on the 
Silver Minos of Laiaion appended to his Euhlic 
Ecunomij of Athens. Respecting the Roman mines, 
see Vectigalia. [P. S.] 

METATGllES. [CastfvA, p. 24G, a.] ^ 

METOECI (jU6Toi/coi), is the name by which, at 
Athens and in other Greek states, the icsident 
aliens were designated, and these must be distin- 
guished from such strangers as made only a tiansi- 
tory stii}'' in a place, lor Ilarpocratioii (s. v.) ex- 
pressly mentions as a characteristic of a fxiroiKos^ 
that he resided permanently in the place. No city 
of Greece perhaps had such a numher of resident 
aliens as Atliens, as none afforded to strangers 
greater advantages and conveniences, or a more 
agreeable mode of living. In the census instituted 
by Demetrius Phalereus (300 B. c.), the number of 
resident aliens at Athens was 10,000, in which 
numher women and children were probably not 
included. (Athen. vi. p. 272.) These aliens were 
persons from all parts of Greece, as well as from 
barbarous countries, such as Lydians, Phrygians, 
and Syrians, or Attic freedmen [Libertus 
(Gebkk)], and these people had chosen Athens 
as their adoptive country, either on account of its 
resources for amusement and iiistniction, or on ac- 
count of the facilities it alForded for carrying on 
nuu’cantilc business. The latter class of jicrsons 
seems to have been by far the most numerous. 
The jealousy with wliicli the citizens of the ancient 
Greek republics kept their body clear of intruders, 
is also manifest in their regulations concerning 
aliens. However long they might have resided in 
Athens, they were always regarded as strangers, 
whence they arc sometiraos called and to 
remind them of their position they had on some oc- 
casions to perform certain degrading services to the 
A tlienian citizens. These services [II ydriapiioria] 
were however in all probability not intended to 
hurt the feelings of the aliens, but were simply 
acts symbolical of their relation to the citizens. 

Aliens were not allowed to acquire landed pro- 
perty in the state they had chosen for their resi- 
dence, and were consequently obliged to live in 
hired houses or apartments (Demosth. pro Phorm, 
p, 946 ; Xen. de Feetiy. ii. 2 ; Anstot. Oecon. ii, 
2, 3 ; compare Beckh's Pi^jL Econ. i. § *24 ), and 
hence the letting of houses was a subject of much 
speculation aud profit at Athens. As the aliens 
did not constitute a part of the state, and were yet 
in constant intercourse and commerce with its 
members, every alien was obliged to seh-ct a cltmnx 
for his patron (vpaa-rdT7}s\ who was not only the 
mediator betwemi them aud the state, through 
whom alone they could transact any legal business 
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' whether private or public, but was at the same 
time answerable (iyyv7]T7)s) to the state for the 
conduct of hio client. (Etymol. M. s-- v. ^Awpoa-Ta- 
(riov.) On the other hand, however, th(i state 
allowed tbe aliens to carry on all kinds of industry 
and commerce under the protection of the law j in 
fact at Athens nearly all business was in the hands 
of aliens, who on this account lived for the most 
part in the Peiraeeus. (Xen. de Fed ip. c, 2, deliep, 
xith.i. 12.) 

Each family of aliens, whether they availed them- 
selves of the privilege of carrying on any mercautilo 
business or not, had to pay an annual tax (/u^roi- 
Kioy or ^iviKa) of twelve drachmae, or if the bead 
of the family, was a widow, of only six drachmae. 
(Bdckh, l^uhl. Econ. iii, § 7 ; Isaeus ap. I/arpo- 
craf. $.v. yieroLKLOv.') If aliens did not pay this 
tax, or if they assumed the right of citizims, and 
probably also in case they refused to seh'ct a pa- 
tron, tliey not only forfeited the protection of the 
state, hut were sold as slaves. [AruosTASrotr 
Dike.] In some cases, howmver, though tliey 
are of rare occurrence, aliens without having the 
isopolity, might become exempt from the peraifciou 
{dreKeia peroiKLOv) as -well as from other obliga- 
tions. (Demosth. e. ArisloeraL p. 6.01 ; Pint. F/f 
dec. Oral. p. 842 ; Demostli. c. Aristop. p. 787 ; 
Suidas, s. v. Msrobciov.) Extraordinary taxes and 
liturgies {el(r<popal aud Xeiroupylai) devolved mion 
aliens no less than upon citizens (Dcmostlu e. 
Androt. p. 612), though thf're must have been a 
difference between the liturgies pmformed liy citi- 
zens and those perforimul by aliiuis. In wliat tins 
difference consibted is nowberc oxjn’CHsly mentioned, 
but we ha%e reason to believe that wdtli the ex- 
ception of the trierarchy and gymnasiarcliy, all 
other liturgies might devolve upon aliens, though 
perhaps only on certain occasions, as tlie choregia 
at the festival of the Lenaea. (Schol ml Arisloplu 
Pint 9144 ; compare Bockh, Pufd. Econ. iv, § 10.) 
The extraordinary taxes {uff<popd) which aliuis 
had to payq seem also in some di'gree to have dif- 
fered from those paid by citizens ; and it is clear 
from Demostkones (c. Androt. p* 600 and 612), 
that tliey were taxed higher than citizens of the 
same census. The aliens w’’ere also obligi^d, like 
citizens, to serve in the regular armies and in the 
fleet, both abroad and at home, for the tbffence of 
the city. (fKoix. de Fectip. 1. Q. ; Thutyd. ii. 13, iv. 
90 ; Demn.sth. c.PhiUp. i. p, 50 ; Thucyd. i. 143, 
hi, 16.) Respecting those piromoi who had ob- 
tained the IcroriKna., sec Civitah (Greek), The 
heirs of a phomos wIm) died in Attica, were undiT 
the jurisdiction of the polemurch. (Demosth. e. 
Sieph, ii. p. 1135.) 

The preceding account of the condition of the 
aliens at Athems applies with very few modifica- 
tions to most other parts of Gr(*eee. ((’oinparo 
Petitus, Lepp.Ait, ii. 5. p. 2 16, Ac. ; R A. Wolf, 
Prolerj.ad Leptin. p-R'vi. Ac.; IJenuann, PofiL 
AnL% 115.) j'L. R] 

MIFTOPA or MK'TGPl the 

name appne<l to each of tlm spaces between the 
triglypliH in th<^ friifze of tlm Doric order, and by 
metonymy to the smdptured oniamtmfc with which 
those spaces were filled up. In the original 
significance of the parts the triglyphs represent 
the ends of the cross-beams or joists which rested 
on the architravo ; the beds of these beams were 
called hrai.^ and honee tim spacos between tlitun 
per dirat.. (Vltrev. iv. 2. | 4.) Originally tin y 
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■were left open ; next they were filled up with 
plain slabs, as in the propylaea at Eleusis, and 
many other buildings, and lastly, hut still at an 
early period, they were adorned with sculptures 
either m low or lugh relief. The earliest existing 
examples of sculptured metopes are prohahly those 
of the middle temple on the acropolis of Selimis, 
which had metopes only on its east fiont, and in 
whicli the style of the sculptures is so rude as al- 
most to lemind one of some Mexican works of art 
The date is probably liotwecii G*20 and 580 me. 
The next in antiquity are those from the middle 
temple on the eastern side of the lower city of 
Selinus, in which there is a marked improvement, 
but which still belong to the archaic style. Their 
date is ill the former half of the 5th century b.c. 
A still further progress may he observed in the 
metopes of the soutliorn temple on the eastern 
hill, which belongs to the second half of the same 
century. In those the ground is tufa and the 
figures ranrble ; the others are entirely of tufa. 
(See figures of the Selinuntine metopes in the 
Atlas XU KnghAs Kunsfgeselnchtej pt. ii. pi. 5. figs. 1 
— i ; comp. M tiller, Archiwl. d. Kunst^ § .90, ii. 2). 
Thus these Selinuntine metopes, with the works 
of the epoch (jf perfect art, namely the metopes of 
the temple of Theseus and of the Parthenon, form 
an iiitercbting series of illustrations of the progress 
of Ciiecian sculpture. The metopes from the Par- 
thenon, now in the Thitish Museum, are too well 
known to need description : hut it is important 
to notic' the marked difference in their style; 
some show evident traces of the archaic school, 
while others are worthy of the hand of Pheidias 
lihns(‘lf. In tlie later orders the metopes arc not 
seen, the wlnvlo frieze being brought to one surface. 
Tliis is the case even in some ancient specimens 
of the Doric order. (Comp. Columna, and the 
plates of the order in Munch, ArchiteJefon. Ord- 
nwigen.) [P. S,] 

MKTRF/TES or AMPHORA 

IyIE'lTlE'’J’ES fjLcrprjr'Ijs^ the standard 

amphora)^ wa.s the principal Greek liquid measure. 
It contained 12 diacs^ 48 72 a'estaa (seiv- 

farn), and 144 cdghui. It was 8-4tli8 of the 7wc- 
dimvuSy the clilef dry nieasun*. The Attic me- 
tretes wa.s half as large again as the Roman am- 
pkam (jiKid run tall, and contained a little les.s than 
$ gallons. (See the Tallies.) If \vc take, ac- 
cording to Biifkh’s views, the Greek cubic foot as 
equal to Roman .wifam, then, since the Attic 
lactrotes contained 72 .sc.r/uyvi, wt* have the ratio 
of the metretes to the cubic foot as 72 : 51^1 or as 
27 : 20, or as 135 : 100, or as 1*35 to 1, or nearly 
as 4 : 3. 

The Aeginetau ractretes was to the cubic foot 
(still following BdcklFs calculations) in, the nitio 
of 9 : 4, and to the Attic metretes in the ratio of 
5' : 3, so that the Aeginetan measure was 2-5ths 
greater than th© Attic ; and since the Attic con- 
tained 72 seHarii,, the Acginetan contained 120, 
which is precisely the content assigned by Cleo- 
patra, Galen, and Didymus, to the ^ Babylonian, 
Syrian, or Antioehoan metretes, which belonged 
to the same system as the Eginetau. [Mbnsuha, 
Ponbbra]. 

The Macedonian metretes is inferred to have 
been much smaller than the Attic, from the cir- 
eumstanee mentioned by Aristotle {Hist, Jnhrt, 
yiii. 9) of an elephant’s di inking 14 of them at 
once ; but this is doubtful, [P. S,] 
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METRO'NOMI (fisrpovSgoL) were officers at 
Athens belonging to that class which we might 
term police-officers. They were, like all officers of 
this kind, appointed by lot. Their number is stated 
differently : some say that there were fifteen (ten 
for the Pciraeeus and five for the city) ; some say 
twenty-four (fifteen for the Pciraeeus, and nine for 
the city) ; and others state that there were only ten, 
five for the Pciraeeus and five for the city. (Har- 
pocrat, £5uidas, Phot and Lex. Seg. s.v. Merpo- 
vap. 01 .) Bockh (PtibL Econ. i. § 9. n. 193) would 
alter all these passages of the grammarians so as to 
make them say, that the whole number of metro- 
nomi was fifteen, and that ten were for the city and 
five for the Pciraeeus, hecaiise the sitophylaces were 
distributed in the same manner. But there does 
not appear sufficient ground for such a bold altera- 
tion, and it seems at any rate probable that the 
number of these officers, as the grammarians state, 
was necessarily greater in the port-town than iii 
the cit}’', for there must have been more business 
fur them in the Pciraeeus than at Athens, which 
was not the case with the sitophylaces. The duties 
of the metroiiomi were to ^\atch that the weights 
and measures used by tradesmen and merchants 
should have the size and weight proscribed by 
law, and either to punish offenders or to receive 
complaints against them, for the real nature of the 
jurisdiction of the metroiiomi is not known. (Meier 
and Schdnmmi, Alt. Pror. p. 93, Slc.) [L. S.J 

METROPOLIS. [CoLONiA, p. 313, b.] 

MILLlAliE, MILLIATilUM, or MILLE 
PASSU UM the Roman mile, consisted 

of 1000 paces (passus) of 5 feet each, and "vflis 
therefore ~ 5000 feet. Taking the Roman foot at 
ll’649G English inches, the Roman mile would 
be 1018 English yards, or 142 yards less than the 
English statute mile. By another calculation, in 
which the foot is taken at 11 ‘02 inches, the mile 
would be a little more t1ian 1014 yards. [Men- 
suiiA.] The number of Roman miles in a degree 
of a large circle of the earth is a very little more 
than 75. The Roman mile contained 8 Greek 
stadia. The most common term for tlie mile is 
mille passuitm, or only the initials AI. P. ; some- 
times the word jmssniim is omitted. (Cic. ad Jit. 
iii. 4 ; Sallust, Jug. c, 114). 

The mile stones along the Roman roads were 
called inllliuna. Tliey were also called lapides; 
thus we ad larlitm ktpldiaii{or \vitboiit the 
word lapidvm) for 3 miles from Rome, for Rome 
is to be understood as the starting-point when no 
other place is mentioned. Sonuqimes wc have in 
fall ah l/rhe^ or a Hama. {VYm. 11. N. xxxiii. 12. 
B. 5G ; Varro, It R, iii. 2.) The la 3 dng down of 
the mile-stones along the iimnan roads is commonly 
ascribed to C. Oracchus, on tbe authority of a pas- 
sage in Plutarch ( OraccL G, 7), which only proves 
that Gmcchus erected mile-stones on the roads 
which he made or repaired, without at all imply- 
ing that the system had never been used liefon^ 
Tliere are passiigcs in the historians, where mil(‘- 
stones are spoken of as if they had existed much 
earlier ; but aueb passages are not decisive ; they 
may be anticipatory aiiachroinsms, (Liv. v. 4 ; 
Flor, ii» 0 ; comp, Justin, xxii. 6, § 0.) A more 
important testimony Is that of Polybius (Hi 39), 
who expressly states that, in his time, that part of 
the high roa!ii from Spain to Italjj, which lay in 
Oaul, was provided with mile-stones. 

1 The system was bxouglit to perfection by An- 
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gnstus, probably in connection with tliat measure- 
ment of the roads of the empire, which was set 
on foot by Julius Caesar, and the results of which 
are recorded in the so-called Antonine Itinerary. 
Augustus set up a gilt marble pillar in the forum 
at Koine, to mark the central point from which 
the great roads diverged to the several gates of 
Kome (Dion Cass. liv. S ; Piut. GaB. 24). It was 
called the Milhanmn Aureum; and its position is 
defined as being %n capite Romani Fori (Plin. H.N. 
5. s. 9), sub aedem Saturni (Tac. Hist i. 27). 
Some remains of it still exist, close to the Arch of 
Septimius Severiis, consisting of a round base and 
a piece of fine marble 4-} feet in diameter, the whole 
being about 10 feet high. (Platner u. Bunsen, 
Beschreih. d. Stadt Rom. vol. in. pt. 1. p. 73, pt. 2. 
p. 102 ; Platner u. Urlichs, Beschreih. Roms^ p. 20.) 
It seems that the marble pillar was covered, on 
each of its faces, with tablets of gilt bronze ; but 
whether the information engraved upon them con- 
sisted simply of a list of the chief places on each 
road, with their distances, or whether there was 
a sort of map of each set of roads with the dis- 
tances marked upon them, is now unknown. It is 
also uncertain whether the miles began to bo 
reckoned from the pillar itself, or from the city 
gates. (See De la Naiizc, in the Mem, do I Acad, 
des laser, vol. xxviii. p. 3Bfi, &;c. ; Ideler, in the 
AhhandL d. Berl. Acad. 1812, pp. 134, 184.) 

The Milharimi Aureum at Byzantium, erected 
by Constantine in imitation of that of Augustus, 
was a large building in tlie forimi Augustcum, 
near the church of S. Sophia. (See Biichholz, in 
the ZeMsch'i/t fdr AlteHhumswissensehafL 1845. 
No.lOO, &c.) 

London also had its Milliariim Aureun^ a frag- 
ment of which still remains, namely, the cele- 
brated London Stone, which may he scon affixed, 
to the wall of St. Swithin’s Church in Cannon 
Street, 

From this example it may be inferred that the 
chief city of each province of the empire had its 
M ilVmrmn Aurcunu 

The ordinary milUuna along the roads were 
blocks or pillars of stone, inscribed with some or 
all of the following points of information: (1) 
the distance, which was expressed by a number, 
with or without M. P. prefixed : (2) the ]>lacL‘s 
between which the road extended ; (3) the name 
of the constructor of the road, and of the emperor 
to whose honour the work was dedicated. Several 
of these inscriptions remain, and are collected in 
the following works: Oruter, ill. pp. cil die.; 
Muratori, Thes. vol. i. pp. 4^ 7, «&c. ; Orelli, Inscr. 
Bat. Bel. Nos., 1087, 3330, 4877 ; and especially 
Bergier, /Ay. des grajids Chemlnsdes Horn. vol. ii. 
pp. 757, &c., Bruxelles, 1728, 4to. 

On some of these mile-stones, which have been 
found in Oatil, the distances are mm’ked, not only 
in lioman miles, but also in Gallic Levgm^ a 
measure somewhat greater than the Koman mile. 
(For some further details respecting these extant 
mile 'Stones, see the article Mdliuriim in the Real” 
Eneyehp. d. Class. AUerth.., to which the foregoing 
article is considerably indebted.) [P. 8.] 

MIMUS (fMpos) is the name by which, in 
Greece and at Kome, a species of the drama was 
designated, though the Koman mimus dillered 
essentially from the Greek pupos. 

The Greek miinus seems to have originated 
among the Greeks of Sicily and southern Italy, 
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and to have consisted originally of extempory re- 
presentations or imitations of ridiculous occurrences 
of common life at certain festivals, like the 8partan 
deicelistae. At a later period these rude repre- 
sentations acquired a more artistic form, which was 
brought to a high degree of perfection by Sophron 
of Syracuse (about 420 b. o.). He wrote his pieces 
in the popular dialect of the Dorians and a kind of 
rythmical prose. (Quinctil. i. 8.) The mimes of 
Sophron are designated as p7pot axovdaioi, which 
were probably of a more serious and ethical cha- 
racter, and p7poi yikotot., in which ridiculous buf- 
foonery preponderated. Such mimes remained aftiu* 
the time of Sophron a favourite amusemmit of the 
Greeks, and Philistion of Magnesia, a contemporary 
of Augustus, was a celebrated actor in them. (See 
Muller, Dor. iv. 7. § 5.) 

Among the Romans the word mimns was ap- 
plied to a species of dramatic plays as well as to 
the persons who acted in them. It is certain that 
the Romans did not derive their miinus from the 
Greeks iii southern Italy, but that it was of native 
growth. The Greek mimes were written in prose, 
and tlie name pTpos was never a]qjlicd to an actor, 
but if used of a person it signified one who made 
grimaces. The Homan mimes were imitations of 
foolish and mostly indecent and obscene ocemtciici'a 
(Ovid, TVy.ii. 515 ; Valor. Max. ii. G. §7, x. 11), 
and^ scarcely diifered from comedy exct'pt in con- 
sistingmore of gestures and mimicry than of spoken 
dialogue, which was not the case in the Greek 
inimcs. The dialogue was, indeed, not (‘xcluded 
fiom the Roman mimes, but was only interspersed 
in various paits of the representation, wfiilo the 
mimic acting continued along with it and uninter- 
ruptedly from the beginning to the end of a pi<‘ee. 
At Rome such mimes semn originally to have been 
exhibited at funerals, where one or more persons 
(mi mi) represented in a burleB((U{‘ manner tlic life 
of the deceuHed. If tliere were sevm’al mimi, one 
of them, or their leader, was called arclnininuis. 
(Suet. Fespas. 1 .9 ; Gruter, Juseript 1 089. Ck) 

Duiaiig the latter period of the repuldic such 
farces were also represented in theatrics ; but it 
appears that they did not attain any high df^gren 
of iierfection before the time of Caesar, for it i.s not 
until then that writers of mimes arc mentioned ; 
Cii. Matins, Docius Laborins, and PubI, Syrus 
were the most diatinguislied among them. (Gelliiw, 
XV. 25 ; Suet. Can\ 39 ; Cic. ad Fam. xii. 1 8.) 
Thi'se coarse and indecent performances, of uhieli 
Sulla was very fond, had greater charms for tim 
Romans than the regular drama : Inmeo they wem 
not onjy performed on the stiige, hut even at re- 
pasts iu the houses of piRmte On the 

sbige they wore performed nn farcies after tragmUes, 
and during the mnpire they gradually HUpplauied 
the place of the Atidlanai*. 9'he exaef time, how- 
ever, when the Abdlamus yielded to the mimes is 
uncertain. ^ It was pmmliar In the actors in tlieae 
mimes, neither to wear masks, nor the coiliiirima, 
nor thesoccus, whence are sometimes caliml 
planipedes. (Idomml, ilk 487 j Chdlius, i I| • 
Macro!). Bal il 1.) As the mimes cemtaimA 
scenes taken from common life, such ai exhibited 
its most Htriking featur(‘S, their authoirs are sonm- 
culled biologi or ethologi (Cle. pm MSir, 12, 
(h Oral. ii. 59), and th« worki thuniielv'ei were 
distinguishoil for their rielmcss In niowd sentences. 
’IJiat distinguished ami living persons ^ver« gome- 
times exposed to ridicule in tlieno mimes, Is clem 
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from J. Capitolinus {M.Ant Philos, c. 29). (Com- 
pare Heavens, Colleetan. Literar. i. p. 51, &;c. ; 
Osann, Analeet crit. i. p. G7, &c. ; Ziegler, De 
IMlmis liomanorum^ Clotting. 1788). [D. S.] 

MINA. [Talentum.] 

MINCJR. [CuRATon ; Inpans.] 

MINU'TIO CA'DITIS. [Caput.] 
MIRMILLO^NES. [ Glabiatqiies, p. 575, k] 
IMESSIO. [Exercitus, p. 499, b.] 

MRSSIO. [Gladiatoees, p. 575, a.] 
MISTilO'PIIORI {ixi(Tdo<p6poi). [Merce- 

naril] 

JVEISTIIOSEOS DIKE (fj.t(r6d!^(TGm diKt}), also 
called fitcrBcvcreas o’t/cow Sbe-)], is tlio action brought 
against a guardian for either having neglected to 
make profitable use of the property of his ward, or 
for having made no use of it at all. Use might be 
made of such property cither by letting it, if it 
consisted of lands or bouses, or by putting it out 
to intorcBt, if it consisted of capital. The 5lk 7) 
{XLcrQiltxrem must have been of a twofold chanicter, 
either public or private, that is, it might bo brought 
against the guardian, during the minority of his 
ward, by any person who took an interest in the 
welfare of the orphan, or it was brought by the 
orphan himsoirafter his coming of ago. Complaints 
of this kind were hrought before the first archon. 
In casi's where tlie guardian would not or could 
not occupy liiniself with the administration of the 
prujKU’ty of his ward, he might rerpiest the archon 
to let the w'hole substance of bis ward’s property 
to the highest bidder, providt'd the testator had 
not expri'.SHly forbidden this mode of acting in his 
will. (Deinosth. a. Aylioh. p, 837 ; compare 853, 
857 ; Lys. c, JJmjlL p. 90G.) The letting of such 
property took place by auction, and probably in the 
prescMice of a court of justice, for we read that the 
court decided in cases where objections were made 
against the bTins of letting the property. (Isaciis, 
de Pliilaciem, hered, p. 141, &c.) The person who 
took the proptTfcy had to pay an annual per- 
centag(‘ for the right of using it, and this percent- 
age frequently amounted to more than 12 per cent, 
per annum. If one man alone was unwilling to 
lake the wliole profierty on such conditions, it 
might* he divided and let to several persons sepa- 
rately. (Isaeus, de. JSfvued. hered. p. 13.) The 
tenant or tenants of the property of an orphan had 
to give security {^TrorifiTjfji.a) for it, and to mort- 
gage his own estate, and the archon 

sent especial persons, aTvoriyrirai., to value Ids pro- 
perty, and to ascertain whether it was equivalent 
to that of the orphan. { Suidas, s. ^ATro^^ip.rjral.) 
The technical term for letting the property of an 
orphan, whether it was done by the guardian him- 
self or by the archon, was and those who 

took it were said jxtarBQvcrBai rhy olitov (oT/cos hero 
signifies the whole suhstanco of the property). The 
tenants of the estate of orphan had the right 
aitd perhaps the obligation to protect it against any 
other person. (Isaeus, do fiagn. Imnd* p. 289.) It 
is not ckiar what resource was open to an orphan 
against a tenant who did not fulfil his obligations, 
hut it is probable, that if any disputes arose, the 
giwmiian or the archon alone weto answerable and 
had to procure justice to the orphan, 

(Meier and Scluimann,A^i^L Pfoc. pp.295, 5B2; 
Bdckh, Pnhl Mtm. p. 355, &c„ 2d ed,) [R S.] 
MtSTIIOU DIKE UKri of fjLtcrBeia'im 

UnTii) is the name of a private action which might 
be brought against persons who refused to pay for 
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services which had been perfonued for them, pro- 
vided it had heen agreed that they should he paid 
for ; and, secondty, against persons who either had 
not or had impcifectly performed the services for 
which they were paid. It made no difference 
whether the service was performed by physical or 
intellectual powers, as teachers, soplnsts, actors, 
authors, and similar persons were paid at xlthens 
(Bbckli, PM. Eton, i, § 21), and it is natural to 
suppose that these persons, like others, made agree- 
ments, either written or by word of mouth, re- 
specting the remuneration to be given to them. In 
case either party thought themselves wronged they 
might bring the (mlctBov dinT} against the other. 
Protagoras had written a hook called dUr} inrep 
fxicrBoVy and an instance is recorded of an action of 
this kind in which ho demanded payment of one 
of his pupils. (Diog, Laert. ix. 8. § 8.) It is not 
improbable that his work contained an account of 
this law-suit. (Meier and Schomann, Aft. Froo. 
p.534, &c.) ^ ^ ^ [L.S.j 

MITRx\ (p.lrpa)^ signified in general a band of 
any kind, and was used specifically to indicat('', 
1. A belt or girdle worn by warriors round the 
waist. [Zona.] 2. A broad band of cloth worn 
round the head, to which the name of anadema 
was sometimes given. [Coma, p. 329, b.] 3. In 

later times, a band worn round the bosom by women, 
which the Greeks usually called d7rdS6(r^or, and 
the Romans fascia pectoral is or stropduum. (Becker. 
Charikles.^ \ol. ii. p. 329.) [Fascia ; IStkopiiium.] 
MIXTA ACTIO. [Actio.] 

MNA (Aiva). [Talentum.]’ 

MNE'MATA, MNEMEIA (M/^ara, ixyr}-. 
paua). [Funus, p. 556, a.] 

MNOIA (/xm'a). [Cosmi.] 

MOCHLUS (goxi^Ss). [Janua.] 
MO'DIOLUS, the diminutive of Mowus, is 
used for various kinds of small vessels ; among 
others, for the buckets on the edge of the igtu- 
pamtm, by which water was raised (Vitriiv. x. 
10), and generally for any kind of bucket or 
small cistern in hydraulic machinery (/?;. 12, 13) ; 
for the well of an oil press (Cat. R. It 20) ; for 
the box of a wheel (Plin. II . N. ix. 4. s. 3 ; Vitruv, 
X. 14) ; and for other kinds of sockets (Vitruv. x. 
18). [P. S.] 

MO'DIUS, the principal dry measure of the 
Romans, was equal to oiie-third of the amphora 
(Volusius Maeciaims, Festus, Priscian, ap. Wurm, 
§ 67), and was therefore ecpuil to nearly two gal- 
lons English. It contained 16 sextant 32 heminae^ 
64 quarfarii.) 128 acetubuki.^ixiiB. 192 cyathi. Com- 
pared with the Greek dry measure, it was 1-6'th 
of the Mebimnus. Its contents weighed, accord- 
ing to Phny, 20 pounds of Gallic .wheat, which 
was the lightest known at Rome, farmers made 
, use of vessels holding 3 and 10 modii (Colum. xii. 
18, § 5). The third part of the jugerum was 
sometimes called rnodms. [P. S.] 

MO'DULUS the standard measure 

used in determining the parts of an architectural 
order. It was originally the lower diameter of 
the column; but Vitruvius takes, in the Doric 
order, the lower semidiameter for the module, re- 
taining the whole diameter in the other orders. 
Modem architects use the semidiametor in all the 
orders. The system of dividing the module into 
minutes was not used by the ancient architects, 
whd merely used such fractional parts of it as w*ere 
convenient The absolute length of the module 
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depends, of course, on the dimensions of the edi- 
fice: thus Vitruvius directs that, in a Boric tetra- 
style portico, 1 -28th, and in a hexastyle l-44th of 
the whole width should he taken as the module, 
if diastyle, or l-23rd and l-35th respectively, if 
systyle. (Vitruv. i. 2, iv. 3, v. 9). [P. S. j 

MOKNIA. [MuRua] 

MOICHEIAS GIIAPIIE. [Adulterium.] 

hlOLA (fjLvkos)^ a mill. All mills were an- 
ciently made of stone, the kind used being a vol- 
canic trachyte or porous lava {pyrites^ Plin. IT, N. 
xxxvi. 30 ; sllices, Virg. 23 — 27 ; puiniceas^ 

Ovid. Fast. vi. 318), such as that which is now 
obtained for the same purpose at Mayen and 
other parts of the Eifel in Rhenish Prussia. This 
species of stone is admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose, because it is both liard and cavcmoiis, so 
that, as it gradually wears away, it still presents 
an infinity of cutting surfaces. 

Every mill consisted of two essential parts, the 
upper luill-stone, which was moveable {caiillits, 
eVciy, 'rh iivLp.'uKiop^ Dent, xxiv. 8), and the lower, 
which was fixed and by much the larger of the two. 
Hence a mill is sometimes called molae in the 
plural. The mills mentioned by ancient authors 
are the following : — ■ 

I, The hand-mill, or quern, called 7noIa iiumu- 
ana, vorsatHis^ or irusdulis. (Plin. H. N, xxxvi. 
29 ; G ell, ill. 3 ; Cato, de Tie Fast. 10.) 

The islanders of the Archipelago use in the pre- 
sent day a mill, which consists of two fiat round 
stones about two feet in diameter. The upper 
stone is tumed by a handle Schol. ifi 

llmcriL iv. 58) inserted at one side, and has a 
hole in the middle into which the corn is poured. 
By the process of grinding the corn makes its way 
from the centre, and is poured out in the state of 
flour at the rim. (Tournefort, Voyayc^ Lett. 9.) The 
description of this machine exactly agrees with 
that of the Scottish quern, formerly an indispensable 
part of domestic furniture. (Pennant, T'ow in Scot- 
lu7id, 17G9, p. 231 ; and 1772, p. 328.) There can 
he no doubt that this is the fioiir-mill in its most 
ancient fonn. In a very improved state it has 
been discovered at Pompeii. The annexed wood- 
cut shows two which were found standing in the 
ruins of a bakehouse. In the loft hand figure the 
lower millstone only is shown. The most essential 
part of it is the cone, which is surmounted by a 
projection containing originally a strong iron pivot. 
The upper millstone, seen in its place on the I’ight 
hand of the woodcut, approaches the form of an 



hour-glass, consisting of two hollow cones, jointed 
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together at the apex, and provided at this point 
with a socket, by vviiicli the upper atone was sus- 
pended upon the iron pivot, at tlie same time 
touching on all sides the lower stone, and with 
which it was intended to revolve. The upper 
stone was surrounded at its narrowest part with a 
strong band of iron ; and turn bars of wood were 
inserted into square holes, one of which appears ui 
the figure, and were used to turn the upper stone. 
The uppermost of the two hollow cones served the 
purpose of a hopper. The corn with which it was 
filled, gradually fell throtigh the neck of the upper 
stone upon the summit of the lower, and, as it pro- 
ceeded down the cone, was ground into flour by 
the friction of the two rough surfaces, and fell on 
all sides of the base of the cone into a channel 
formed for its reception. The mill here represented 
is five or six feet high. 

The hand-mills were wnikcd among the Grecdcs 
and Romans by slaves. Their pistriiium was con- 
sequently proverbial as a place ot painful mid de- 
grading labour j and this toil was imposed princi- 
pally on women. (Horn. Od. vii. 104 j Exod. xi. 
5 ; Matt. xxiv. 41.) 

In every large estahlishment the hand-mills were 
numerous in proportion to th« extent of the fnmily. 
Thus in the palace of Ulysses there vvere twelvt*, 
each tmnied by a separate female, who was obliged 
to grind every day llic fixed quantity of corn before 
she was pennitted to cease fiom her labour, ((id. 
XX. 105 — 119 ; compare Cato, de Tie Jiust. Ml.) 

II. The cattle-null, mofxc usimtna (Cato, de He 

Matt. XVI n. (>^ in which human labour 
was sujqilied by the use of jin a.ss or some other 
animal. (Ovid, AasL vi. 318.) The animal devoted 
to this labour was lillnd-folded. (Apul. Aid. ix.) 
The mill did not differ in its construction from the 
laiger kinds of hand-mill. 

III. The water-nnU (mola uquarla^ 

The first water-mill, of which any record is j»re- 
served, was connected with the jadaee of Mithri- 
dates in Fontus. (Etrabo, xii. 3, § 38.) That 
watermills were used at Rome is manifeHt from 
the d<;scrij)tion of them by Vitruvius (x, 5. ed. 
Schneider). A cogged wheel, attached to the axis 
of the water wheel, turned another which was 
attached to the axis of the upper milLstone : the 
com to be ground fell between the stones <nit of a 
hopper (■mjmdilmiuml),, which was fixed ahovc 
them, (Bee also Bninck, AnaL ii. 119 ; Faliad. de 
He Hud. i. 42.) Ausonius, as quoted below, 
mentions their existence on the Uuwm’ near Treves ; 
and Veiiantius Eortunatus, describing a, e.iMtle 
built ill the sixth century on the bankH of tln^ Mo- 
selle, makes distinct mention of a tail-race, by 
wdiich “ the tortuous stremn is couductod in a 
straight channel.” (/Viem.iii 10.) 

IV. The floating-mill. When Rome was be- 

sieged by the Goths, a. i>. 53(>, and when tiie step- 
page of the aqiiodxietH rendered it iin|M»s.Hib!c to use 
the public coni-mills (el rf/s yvAm^s) in 

the .Tauiculum, so that tlie citiismis were Ju danger 
of starvation, BeHsarius supplied their place tiy 
erecting fiouting-inillB u|Mm the Tiber, Two hmda 
being moored at the distance of two feet from mak 
other, a water- wheel, susiKmded on iti axis lietwedii 
them, was turned by the force of the stream, and 
put in motion the stones for grinding tlm ,corn, liy 
which the lives of the beiieged were preserved^ 
(Procop. de Hello (loikim^ i 15.) 

V. The saw-mill Aueonius mentions milla 
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situated on some of tlie streams falling into the 

hlosclle, and iihccl for cutting maihle into slabs. 

3G2, 3G3.) 

VI. The peppor-niill. A mill for grinding pep- 
per, made of boxwood, is mentioned by l^etronms 
(jnokit buitm pipor tnvit, S(it 74). [d* Y.] 

MONA'RCIIIA {(JLovapxf-o)^ a general name 
for any form of government in which the supreme 
functions of political administration are in the 
hands of a single person. The term gowpx^a is 
applied to such governments, whether they arc he- 
reditary or elective, legal or usurped. In its com- 
monest application, it is equi\alcnt to fiacriXda^ 
whether absolute or limited. But the rule of an 
iu'spmnetcs or a tumnt would eipifilly be called a 
povapxia. (Arist /W. iii. 10, iv. 8 ; Plato, 
p. 2.01, c. e. p. 302, d. ca). Hence Plutarch 
uses it to express the Latin diduii&ra. It is by a 
Bomewbat rhetorical use of the word that it is ap- 
plied now ami then to tlie S/jfios. (Eiirip. SuppL 
332 j Arist. iv. 4.) For a more detailed e.x- 
aminntion of the subject the reader is referred to 
the article Bex, Arciion, Tvhankus, Pkytanis, 
Aesvmnk e'es, 3\v(nrH, [ C. P. M.] 

MONK^'l'A, tlif' mint or the place wliere money 
was coimui, 'fhe mint of Home was a building on 
the Clapiloline, and attached to the temple of Juno 
AfoiKda, ns th(‘ aeiurium was to tluj tenijdc of 
Saturn. (Liv. 20.) 3’his temple was vowed by 
C!unu 11ns, ami dedicated in 31 fine, on the spot 
when' the Imusn of Af. Alaulius Capitolimiii had 
ouec been standing. (Liv. vil 28 ; Ov. Fast vi. 

1 33.) Home writers describe the art of coining as 
having been known to the Italians from the earliest 
tiint's, and assigu its invcnti<)n to Janus (Alacrob. 

h 7 ; Athen- xv. ]\ 60*2) ; ljut this and 
similar accounts arc nothing more than fables. 
The stateniont of Pliny (//./V* xxxiii. 3), wlm as- 
jiigiis tlio invention of coining to Hervius Tullius^ 
has somewhat more of an historical aspect ; and he 
dt'rives the name pecunia from the circumstance that 
the coins were originally marked with the image 
of Home animal. The ca'rliest Homan coins were of 
aea [AkwJ, and not struck, but ciist in a mould. 
(S<‘C th<* ^’cpresentatioii of such a mould on page 
54.L ) 'J'h e moulds, however, were sometimes with- 
out any figure aud merely shaped the metal,^ and 
in this ease, the image as will as the name ot tlic 
gi'iis, &c., were struck upon it by means of a ham* 
mor upon an anvil on which the form was fixed. 
As the strokes of the hamiuer were not always 
eipud, one coin though equal in value with another 
might dilfer from it in thickness and shape. 
Hreater equality was produced at the time when 
the Homans began to strike their money ; but 
when this custmn became general, is not known. 
Ib-speetiug the changes which were introduced at 
Rome at various times in the coinage see Aeh, As, 
AuuENTaju, AuliLfM, and Nummos. 

In the early times of the republic we do not 
read of auy oificers who were charged with the 
superintendence of the mint 5 and respecting the 
introduction of such odicers we havo^ but a very 
vague statement of Pomponius. (Hig« P tit. 2, 
§ 3T) d'hciir name was triumviri monotales, and 
Niebuhr (IfisL of Ikm, iii. p. 840) thinks that 
they were introduced at the time when the lio- 
mans first began to coin silver, i. e, 2G9 b. fi. The 
trittiaviri laonetales had the whole superintend" 

' the mint, aud of the money that was coined 

’lil ' A groat number of coins, both of gold and 
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silver, is signed by these triumvirs in the fol- 
lowing manner: — III. VIR. AAAFP, that is, 
triumvir auro, au/ento, acre jiando feriundo (Clc. 
de. Leq, iii. 3 ; P. iManiit. ad Cic. ad Fam. vii. 
13) or III. VIR. A.P.F. that is, ad pecuniam 
feriimdam. Other coins on the other hand d@ not 
bear the signature of a triumvir monetalis, but the 
inscription CUR. X. FL. S. C. i, e, curator dena- 
rioi um fiandorum ex senatusconmlto, or are signed 
by piaetors, aedilcs, and quaestors. Caesar not 
only increased the nunihor of the triumviri mone- 
tales to four ; whence some coins of his time bear 
tlie signature 1111. VIR. A.P.F., but entrusted 
certain slaves of his own with the superintendence 
of the mint. (Suet. Cues. 76 ; compare Cic. Philip, 
vii. 1.) The whole regulation and management of 
the Roman mint and its officers during the time of 
the republic is involved in very great obscurity. 

The coining of money at Rome was not a privi- 
lege belonging exclusively to the state, but from 
the coins still extant we must infer that every 
Roman citizen had the right to have his own gold 
and silver coined in the public mint, and under the 
superintcndcuce of its officers. The individual or 
gens who had their metal coined, stated its name 
as well as the value of the coin. This was a kind 
of guarantee to tlie public, and nearly all the coins 
of the re[tublican period coined liy agens or an in- 
dividual hear a mark stating their value. As long 
as the republic herself used pure silver and gold, 
bad money docs not seem to have been coined by 
any one ; hut when, in 00 b. c,, the tribune Livius 
Drtisus suggo.sted the expediency of mixing the 
silver which was to be coined with onc-iughth of 
copper, a temptation to forgery was given to the 
people, and it appears henceforth to have occiUTcd 
frequently. As early as the year 8G B,. c. forgery 
of mmu'y was carried to such an extent, that no 
one was sure whether the money he possessed was 
genuine or false, and the praetor A!. Marius Grati- 
dianus saw the necessity of interfering. (Cic. de 
Off. iii. 20.) He is said to have discovered a 
means of testing money and of distinguishing the 
good from the bad denarii. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 
46.) In what this means consisted is not clear ; hut 
some method of examining silver coins must have 
been known to the Homans long before this time. 
(Liv. xxxii. 2.) Sulla mllicted heavy punish- 
ment upon the coiners of false money ; his law 
remained in force during tlie empire, and not 
only false coining, but any crime connected with 
the dcterioiatiou of money, was gradually made to 
come under it. lu the latest times of the empire 
false coining was treated as a crimen majestatis. 
All Roman 'money was generally coined at Rome, 
but in some particular caHiis the mints of other 
Italian towns, as in the provinces, were used ; for 
we must remember, that during the time of the 
ropahlic, suliject countries and provinciis were not 
deprived of the right of coining their own money. 
This right they oven retnined under the empire lor 
a long time, though with some modifications ; for 
while some places were allowed to coin their 
money as before, others were obliged to have upon 
their coins the head of the emperor, or of some 
member of his family. Silver and gold, however, 
weVo coined only in places of the first rank. When 
all Italy received the Roman fmnebise, all the 
Italians used the Roman money, and in oonso- 
quence lost the right to coin their own. 

It has been stated above, that probably every 
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lloniaii bad tlio right to have his gold and 

silver coined, but none had the right to put his 
own imago upon a coin, and not even Sulla 
ventured to act contrary to this custom. The 
coins apparently of the republican period with 
the ©portraits of individuals, were, according to 
Eckliel, coined at a later time, and by the de- 
scendants of those persons whose portraits arc 
given. Caesar was the first to whom this privi- 
I go was granted, and his example was followed 
])V many others, as we see from the coins of Sext. 
Pompems. The emperors assumed the right to 
put either their own images or those of members of 
their families upon their coins. 

From the time of Augustus, the triumviri, gene- 
rally speaking, no longer put their names on any 
coni, and it became the exclusive privilege of the 
emperor to com silver and gold. The senate en- 
trusted with the administration of the aerarium 
retained only the right of coining copper, whence 
almost all copper coins of this period are marked 
with S. C. orEX S. C. But this lasted only till 
the time of Gallienus, when the right of coining all 
money became tlie exclusive privilege of the em- 
perors. As, howe\ er, the vast extent of the empire 
rendered more than one mint necessary, we find 
tliat in several provinces, such as Gaul and Spain, 
Human money was coim^d under the superin- 
tendence of quaestors or proconsuls. Roman colo« 
nies and provinces now gradually ceased to coin 
their own money. In the western jiarta of the 
empire this must have taken place during tbc first 
century of our a(U'a, but In tlie East the Roman 
money did not become universal till after the time 
of Gallienus, From the time of the emperor 
Aurelian a great number of cities of the empire 
posse-ssed mints in which Roman money w’as coined, 
and during the latter period of the empire the su- 
periiUendtmts f>f mints are called procuiatorea or ' 
praopositi monetae. 

The persons who were employed as workmen in 
a mint were called inonHarii. Their number at 
Rome appears to have been very great during the 
latter p'-riod of the empire, for in the reign of 
Aurelian they nearly produced a most dangerous 
rebellion. (Aurel. Viet. (Iq Cues. 35 ; Vopisc 
AnreL 3d.) They seem geiunully to have been 
freedmen. (Murat Inscrij^t 96B. n. 5.) 

In Greece every free and independent city had 
the right to coin its own money, Bparta and 
Byvantiura are said to have only coined iron money 
(Pollux, vii. 106), but no ancient iron coin has 
ever been found. Respecting the time when money 
was first coined in Greece, see Argentum and 
N AIM US. I'he Greek terra for money was v6fxiffixa^ 
from because the determination of its value ' 

was fixed by law or contract. (Aristot v. B.) 

The mint at Athens was called ^pyvpotcoireioK 
[Aiigyrocopeion.] We do not hear of any 
officers coimected with the management or the 
superintendence of the Athenian mint. Row far 
the right of coining money was a privilege of the 
central govennnent of Attica is unknown. But 
tlie extant coins show that at least some denies of 
Attica had the right of coining, and it is probable 
that the government of Athens only watched over 
the weight and the parity of the metal, and that 
the people in their assembly had the right of regu- 
lating everything concerning the coining of money, 
(Arihtopli. Ba){e$. BIO, Ac.) Tlie Attic gold and 
silver coins were always of very pure metal, and 
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wc have only one instance in which the state at a 
time of great distress used bad metal. This was 
in the archonship of Antigenes and Callias, n. c. 
407 and 406, (Ari.stoph.Ahw. 673, with theSchol., 
and 670.) Individuals who coined bad money 
were punished with death, (Demosth. a. Lept, 
p. 508 ; Nomismatos Diaphoras Dike.) ^ ‘I’lio 
place where money was coined is always indicated 
on Greek coins ; cither the name of the jdace is 
stated, or some symbolical representation of the 
place, as the owl on Athenian and a peacock on 
Samian coins. These symbols are generally of a 
religitms nature, or connected with the worship of 
the gods or heroes. 

For further information on this subject see 
Eckhel, DoctrinciNumoruin Vetemm, and (‘.specially 
tlie Prolegomena generalia in roL i. ; Bureau cle la 
Malh‘, Bamornie Palitifptc ilesi Bomal/is. 

MONKTATill, [Moneta.] 

MONPLE (appos), a necklace. Necklaces were 
worn by both sexes among tlie most polished of 
those nations which the Greeks called harharoii.s 
e.spccially the Indians, tlie 1‘lgyptlans, and th<‘ Per-l 
siaiis. [Akmile.v.] Gretk and Roman females 
adopted them more particularly as a bridal orna- 
ment. (Lutan, ri. 36i ; Claud, de vi. cons'. Honor, 
527.) 

The simplest kind of necklace was the nmuJe. 
hacentum., or bead necklaco (Virg. Jon, i. 65 7 ; 
Lamprid. A/. Am 41), which consisted of berri(‘.‘--^, 
small s£)h<‘n's of glas.s, ametliyst, Ac,, strung to- 
gether. This is wuy commonly shown in ancient 
paintings. (See w'oodcut, p. 136.) The head (T 
Mmerva at page 566, exliibits a ficfiiient modifi- 
cation of the bead necklace, a row of (hops hanging 
below the beads. These drops, w luni worn, arrange 
thcms(dvcs upon tlie neck Hktj rays proceeding 
from a centre. To this class of n(H*klac(\s Indongs 
Olio in the Egyptian collection orih(‘ Britisli l\Tus(Hmi 
(see the annexed wmodeut), in which small golden 
liviards alternate with the diops. The figure in tlie 
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woodcut immediately imdoriieath this exhibits the 
central portion of a very ancient and c\:<jiii&itely 
wrought necklace, which was found at S. Agatha, 
near Naples, in the sepulchre of a Greek ladjn It 
has 71 pendants. Above them is a band consisting 
of several rows of the close cliain-work, which W'o 
now call Venetian. [Cat 35NA.] We also give 
here the central portions, exhibiting the patterns of 
tlirec splendid gold necklaces, purchased from the 
Prince of Canuio for the British Museum. These 
were found in Etruscan tombs. The ornaments 
consist of circles, loi^enges, rosettes, ivy-leaves, and 
hippoeainpL A heart depends from the centre of 
one of the necklaces. 

I'lie necklace was sometimes made to rcscmhle a 
serpent coiled ahout the neck of the wearer, as was 
the ca>,e with that given as a nuptial jirescnt 
Vciiiis to Jlannnnia, ■which was ornamented in so 
i‘!ah(ma,te a manner, that Nonnus devotes 50 lines 
of his IHoNf/siam (v. 1*J5, &c,) to its descrip- 
tion. 'riiis same lU'cklace afterwards appears in 
the mythology as tlu* bribe bjMvhic'h Eriphylo was 
tempbol to betray her husband. (Apollodor. iii. 4. 

2, iii. (k a -Q ; Bind. iv. Go, v. 40 ; Serv. vi 
At'n. vi. 4 io.) 

'ihu‘ bejuity and splendour, as well a.s the value 
of neckleces, wen; enbanced by the insertion of 
pearls and [in'cioins fitoiies, which were strung to- 
getluT hy means of linen thrmid, silk, or wires and 
links of gold. For this purpose (‘imwalds, or other 
fctoiiCH of a greenish hue (miarcufdi)^ were often 
employed {rindn' ,luv. vi. 3()3). Amher 

necklanm are immtioiied in the Odyssey (xv. 450, 
xriil 205)* Some ncconiit of the various kinds of 
links is given in the article Catkna. The hooks 
or clasps for fastening the necklace behind the neck 
W'(‘ro also various, and smuetime.s neatly and in- 
genimiuly coutriviMl. Ib'sides a band cmdrcling the j 
neck, tlicu’c was sonteiiines a second or even a third 
row of ornanumtH, which hung lower down, passing | 
o\er the breast. (Horn. IJi/mrL ii. in 11 ; 
/o//yo. Ovid. 5/(1 !f. 2G4 j Bdttiger, AVr/F/e-ii, 

vol. i), p. I2h.) I 

Very valimlile ni'cldm^f's were sometimes placed, 
ns d<‘di(!nterl olferingH, upon the statue.s of MiiuTva, i 
Venus, and other goddesses (Smdoii. 6W5. JG), 
ami this was in aeeordance vvitli the description of 
tludrattini given hy the poets. (Horn. Ihfmn, i, in 
Pert, nil.) Horses and otluw favouribi animals 
were also adorned with splmnlid necklaces (anma, 
Virg. Jnu vii. 2711 ; (/(‘lumtiiu numiliu^ ("hid. Mvt. 
X, 1 13 j Claudian, A)m;, xxx\i. b ; A. G<dl. v. 5). 

[J. V.] 

McmopiypuiM. fMENHA.! 

MONOPTEROk^. fTKWULOTL] 

MONOX YW)N. fNAvw.) 
MONIJMENTIFM." (FaNn.% p.5Gl, a.1 

MO HA. 1'hc fact of an oblSgatb not being 
discharged at the time wlum it is due, is followed I 
by important comequcncos, which either may do- i 
|h'ml on the nature of the contmet, or may depend ! 
cm rules of positive law* After such delay the 
crculitor is emimwercd to iisn all legal means to 
obtain Katisfartinn for his deraaml ; he may brirtg 
hiK lU'tion against Ids dcditor or against those who 
Imve become securities for him, and, in the ease of 
pledge, he may sell tho thing and pay himsolf out 
of the proccc’fla rtf tin* sale. For particular cases 
there are pnrticiilar provisicnw; for instance, the 
|turchfls<»r of a thing after I’eeoivi'ug it, must pay 
luterosi on tlw purcimstMwwu'y, if there is dtday in 
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J paying it after the time fixed for payment. (Bier. 
If), tit. 1. s. 13. § *20.) The rule is the same as to 
debts due to the Fisciis, if they are not paid when 
they are due. If a colon us was behind in payment 
of his rent fur twm years, the owner (locator) might 
eject him (Dig. 19. tit. 2. s. 54. § 1) : and a«nan 
lost the right to his emphyteusis, if he delayed the 
payment of what wuis due (canon) for threii years. 

^ These were cases of delay in which there wms 
simply a non-fulfilment of the ohiigatio at the 
proper time ; and the term Mora is soiiietinics ap- 
plied to such cases. But tluit which is properly 
Mora is when there is delay on the part of him 
wdio owes a duty, and culpa can be impiued to 
him. ^Some modem writers arc of opinion that all 
delay in a person discharging an obligatio is Morn, 
except there be some impediment which is created 
by causes beyond the debtor’s control But tliere 
arc many reasoms for the opinion that Mora in its 
proper sense ahvays implied some culpa on the 
part of tho debtor. This is proved by the general 
rule as to the necessity of interpellatio or demand 
of the creditor (si interpcllatns oppnrtimn loco non 
solvent, (piod apiid judicera examinabitur) ; by 
the rules about excusationes a inora, W'hich only 
have a meaning on the supposition that leal mora 
is not ahvays to bo imputed to a man, though 
tliere may ho delay in the discharge of an obli- 
gatio. That this IS the true meaning of Mora is 
also .shown by the terms used with refeience to it 
(per eum stotit,pcr cum factum e&t quominus, &c.). 
This view is confirmed also by the rule that in 
every case of Alora the particular circumstances 
are to bo considered, a rule which plainly implies 
that th(“ liare fact of delay is not necessary <,o con- 
stitute Mora. ' In a passage of Papinian (Dig. 12. 
tit. 3. 8.5) the doctrine that bare delay docs not 
con.stitiite legal Mora is clearly expressed. 

When Mora could bo legally imputed to a man, 
he was liahle to loss in many cases when he otlier- 
wi.se would not be liable : as if a man was bound 
to give a thing and it was lost or destroyed, he 
was to hear tho loss, if the fault was his, that is, 
if real culpose mora could he imputed to him. (Dig. 
12. tit. 1. s. 5.) In cases where a man did not 
pay money when ho ought, he was liable to pay 
interest if legal Mora could be imputed to him. 
In bonae iidei contractus interest (lusurae) was 
due if there was legal mora. (Vangerow, Pan- 
(h'fdi'n., iCr. iii. p, IBli ; Thibaiit, dv. i. 

§ 9G, Slc. ; Dig. 22. tit. 1.) [0. L.j 

M ORA. L ExEiicrrrjw, p. 483.] 

MORTAHUUM, also called PILA and PI- 
LIJM (Pliii. //. Ak xviii. 3 j xxxiik 2G), (oA/io« : 

Bcliol. in ilex. Op. et I)k% 421 ; ’/ySis*, ap- 
jHireiitly from the root of icer<\ to strike), a mortar. 

Before tho hivtuition of mills [Mol a] com was 
p'mudod and rubbed in niortm's (pklum)., and 
nonce the place for making bread, or the bakc- 
house, was called pkirinum. (Serv. in Virp. Aen. 
i. 1 7b.) Abo long after tho introduction of mills 
this was an indispensahle article of domestic furni- 
ture. (Plant. Aul i. 2, 17 ; Cato, da He Hud. 74 
— 7G ; Colum. (Ib H$ Hud* xii. 55.) Hesiod {i c.), 
onumemtnig tho wooden utensils necessary to a 
former, directs him to cut a mortar three feet, and 
a pestle ({brcpoi/, icowdmv^ putillum) three cubits 
long. Botli of these were evidently to be made 
from straight portions of the trunks or branches of 
trees, and tlio thicker and shorter of them was to 
be boiiowed. They might thou be used in tiie 
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manner represented in a painting on tlic toml) of 
Remeses III. at Thebes (see woodcut, left-hand 
figure taken from Wilkinson, yoI. ii. p. 383) ; for 
there is no reason to doubt that the Eg^^ptians and 
the Greeks fashioned and used their mortars in the 
same manner. (See also Wilkinson, vol. iii. p. 
181, showing three stone mortars with metal pes- 
tles.) In these paintings we may observe the 
thickening of the pestle at both ends, and that two 
men pound in one mortar, raising their pestles 
alternately as is still the practice in Egypt. Pliny 
(//. N. xxxvi, 43) mentions the various kinds of 
stone selected for making mortars, according to the 
purposes to which they were intended to ser\e. 
Those used in pharmacy were sometimes made, as 
he says, of Egyptian alabaster.” The annexed 
woodcut shows the forms of two preserved in the 



Egyptian collection of the British Museum, which 
exactly answer to this description, being made of 
that material. They do not exceed three inches in 
height: the dotted lines mark the cavity within 
each. The woodcut also shows a mortar and 
pestle, made of baked white clay, which wore dis- 
covered, A. D. 1831, among numerous specimens of 
Roman pott(‘ry in making the northern approaches 
to London-bridge {Archacolo^la, vol. xxiv. p. 199, 
plate 44.) ^ j 

Besides the uses already mentioned, the mortar 
was employed in pounding charcoal, rubbing it 
with glue, in order to make black paint (airamm* 
turn, Vitruv. vii 10, ed. Schneider) ; in making 
plaster for the walls of apartments (Him /f. AC 
xxxvi d5) ; in mixing spices and fragrant herbs 
and flowers for the use of the kitchen (Athcm ix. 
70 ; Brunck, Ami iii, 51) ; and in metallurgy, as 
in triturating cinnabar to obtain mercury from it 
by sublimatiom (Flim IT, AC xxxiil 41, xxxiv. 
22.) [J. y.] 

MOS. [Jus, p.057,a.l 
MOTIlACEri, MOITIO^NES 
V6s), [CiViTAS, p. 200, b.] 

MOCIA^NA CAUTIO, [Cautio.] 
MU'ELRIJS, iPATRJciLj 
MULSfJM. [ViNUM.J 
MULTA. IPoKNA.j 

MODERATOR. lOnAnuTOKKs, p. 574,a.3 
MU'NICKPS, MUNICITIUM. [ConowA; 
Eokueratab CiviTA/rxa] 

MCJNUS. [ffONOEKS,] 

MTJN US. { CluAiWATOiWR, p. 574, ml 
MUNY^CniA a festival cele- 

brated in honour of Artemis Munychim Plutarch 
fyfon Atk p. 340, F.) sa^s that it was instb 
toted to oommomomfce the victory over %h& For- 
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slans at Salamis, and that it was held every year 
on the sixteenth of Afunychiom (Compare Saidas 
and Ilaipocmt. s.v. Movpvx^<^y,) The sacrifices 
which were offered to the goddess on this day 
consisted of cakes called kix(pi(pSovres, either be- 
cause at tins season the full moon was seen in the 
west at the moment the sun rose in the cast, or, 
as is more probable, and also confirmed by most 
authorities, because these cakes were adorned all 
round with burning candles. (A then. xiv. p. 045 ; 
Suidas, s. v. 'Aydararoi : Ilesych. and Etyinol. 
Alag. s. V). ^Ajfi(l>t(p&y.) Eustathius (ad Iliad, xviii.) 
savs that these cakes were made of cheese. [L.S.} 
‘MURAUIS cordon A. [Corona.] 

KUREX. [Tribujlus.] 

MU'RIES. jVESTALES.] 

KU'RRIIINA VASA, or AIU^RREA VASA, 
were first introduced into Rome by Pompey, who 
dedicated cups of this kind to Jupiter Capitoliniis. 
(Plin. II. AC xxxvji, 7.) Their value was very 
great. (Sen. de Bmcf. \ii. 0, 119 ; Alnr- 

tial, iii 82. 25 ; Big. 33. tit. 10. s. 3. § 4.) Pliny 
{1. c.) states that 70 talents w'ere given for one 
holding three sextarii, and speaks of a inurrbiiie 
trulla, which cost 300 talents. Nero gave evaui 
300 talents for a capis or drinking cup. 

Pliny (xxxvii. 8) says that these murrhine 
vessels came frtun the East, principally from places 
within the Parthian empire, rind chiefly from Cara- 
mania. He describes them as made of a substance 
formed by a moisture thickened in the earth hy 
heat, and says that the.y were chiefly valued on 
account of their variety of colours. AIo<l(*rn writers 
differ much respecting the material ot which tlicy 
were composed. Some think that they W'ore va- 
riegated glass, and others that they were made of 
onyx, since that stone presents a variety of colours ; 
but the latter conjecture is overthrown by a pas- 
sage of Lampridius {Ilalrntjab. 32), who speaks of 
onyx and murrhine vases. Alnst recent writers, 
however, are inclined to think that they were true 
Chinese porcelain, and quote in support of their 
opinion the words of Propertius (iv. 5. 26) : — ' 

“ MuiTcaquc in Partins pocula cocta focis.” 

This opinion would be rendered still more probable 
if we could place dependence on the statement of 
Sir W. Gell (Bomjmana, vol. i. pp. .98, .99), “ that 
the porcelain of the East was called Alirrha di 
Smyrna to as late a date as 1555.” (Becker, 
Oalim, vol. I p. 143.) 

MUIIUS, KOENIA (reixos), the wall of a 
city, in contradistinction to Paiuek ('ro?x‘^y), tlie 
wall of a bouse, and JSIuceria,, a houmlary wall. 
Both the Latin and Greek word.s appf'ar to contain, 
as a part of their root mtuming, the idea of sxjirm, 
strong W'all ; and tlu‘y are nearly always used for 
walls of stone or some other massive ciiustructiom 
Mums and ruxos are also used fur the outer wtiil 
of a large building. 

We find cities bumnuuled by massive walls at 
the earliest periods of Greek and Roman history, 
of which we liave any rt-cords, Homer spoalts "of 
the chief cities of the Argive kingdom as ^ ilm 
walled Tiryns,” and Mycenae th© well-built 
city ” ((L il 559, 569), not only thus, M m other 
^ passages, proving tho common urn of soeh Itruc- 
turos in the Homeric pearlod, biit^abo attoitlng the 
I groat antiquity of thaio ridentW Aantio walls 
' which still stand at Tiryns tod 'Mycenae, and 
[ otjtoi! cities of Grpee ,wid Ifidy- In Epirus, iu 
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Etruria, and in Central Italy, especially in tlie 
Tulleya at tlio foot of ilio Apennines on their 
western side, we find nmnerous remains of walls, 
which are alike, inasmuch as they are composed 
of immense blocks of stones put top^ther without 
cement of any kind, but which diilVr from one 
another in the mode of tlieir construction. Three 
principal species can be clearly distin^uiished : — 
1. That in which the masses of stone are of ir- 
regular shape and are put together without any 
attempt to fit them into one another, the inter- 
stices being loosely filled in with smaller stones ; 
as in the walls of the citad(*l of Tiryns, a portion 
of which is shown in the following engraving; — 





Another spec un on of the buildings at Tiryns, of 
much more regular construction, may ho seen at 
p. T2S. 

% In other cases we find the blocks still of ir- 
regular polygonal shapes, but of a construction 
which shows a cotisiderable advance upon the 
former. The stones are no longer unhewn (&>pyol 
KlOoi), but their sides are sulficiontly smoothed to 
make each fit accurately into the angles between 
the others, and their faces are cut so as to give the 
whole wall a tolerably smooth surface. Examples 
of this sort of work are very common in Etruria. 
The engraving is taken from the walla of Larissa 
in Argulis, 



B. In the third species, the blocks are laid in 
horissontal courses, more or less regular (sometimes 
indeed so tegular, that none of the hon»ntal joints 
are continuous), and with vertical joints either 
perpendicular or oblique, and with all the joints 
more or less accurately fitted. The walls of My- 
cenae present one of the ruder examples of this 
sort of structure ; and the following engraving of 
the Lion Gate,'*’ of that fortress ®0' called feom 
the rudely sculptured figures of Hons) shows also 
the manner in which the gates of these three spe-, 
cies of walls were built, by supporting an immense 
block of stone, for the lintel, upon two others, for 
jambs, the latter inclining inwards, so as to gave 
ttiore space than if they were upright. A very 
large number of interesting examples of these con- 
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structions will be found engraved in some of the 
works presently referred to. We have only space 
for these three characteristic specimens, one of each 
class. Neither is it here possible, or at all necessary, 
to discuss the opinions of ancient writers, most of 
whom were content with the popular legend which 
assigned those works to the Cyclopes, nor the 
theories of modem scholars and antiquarians, who 
(with some of the ancien|s) have generally referred 
them to the Pelasgians. The principal conclusions 
to wliich Mr. Biinbiiry has come, from a thorough 
examination of the whole subject, may be safely 
regarded as correct; namely, that while in such 
works as the walls of Tiryns we have undoubt- 
edly the earliest examples of mural architecture, 
it is quite a fallacy to lay down the general prin- 
ciple, that the unhewn, the polygonal, the more 
irregular and the more regular rectangular con- 
structions, always indicate successive steps in the 
progress of the art ; and that it is also erroneous to 
assign these works to any one people or to any one 
period ; that, while such massive structures would 
of course be built by people comparatively ignorant 
of the art of stone-cutting or of the tools proper for 
it, they might bo and were also erected in later 
times simply on account of their adaptation to their 
purpose, and from the motive of saving unnecessary 
labour ; and that the difference between the poly- 
gonal and rectangular stractiires is generally to be 
ascribed not to a difference in the skill of the 
workmen, but to the different physical characters 
of the materials they employed, — the one sort of 
structure being usually of a species of limestone, 
which easily splits into polygonal blocks, and the 
other a sandstone, the natural cleavage of which 
is hori'/iOnUiL (Banbury, Cychpman Remains in 
Central Tktl^y in the Classical Museum, 1845, vol. ii. 
pp.l47,&c. ; MUllcr, rc^ Ho/. c?.irMws4§§ 45, 166, 
and the ’Works there quoted j Sticglitz, Arohaol d» 
Maukunst, vol, i. pp. 55 — SB ; Ilirt, Gmk d, Bau- 
kunst, vol. i. pp. 155, &c., and plate vii. from which 
the foregoing cuts are taken; AtUs zu Kugler^s 
Kunstgesehichte, Ft. ii. FI 1 ; GottBng in the 
Bfmin. Mus, 1843, vol iv. Pp. 3‘2 1, 480, and in 
; the Arehaologische Zeitmg, No. 26 j Pompeii, 
voL i, c. 4, witli several woodcuts of walls ; Abeken, 
MUieUtaii^ mr dm ZdUn romischer Merrseha/t, 

, a most hnpcfrtant work, with numerous engravings 
of walls). 

, The examples of the foregoing class lead us 
.'gradually to the regular mode of construction which 
prevailed' in Greece after the time of Fersian 
Wars, 'knd which had been adopted in the walls 
of temples much earlier. la the dong walls of 
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Atlieiis,aiid the walls of Peiraeeus, the massiveness 
of the Cyclopaean works was united with perfect 
regularity of construction. The stones, which were 
so large that each was a cart-load (a/xa^iaioi) were 
accurately fitted to one another (eV ro/tp iyy<^vioi\ 
and held together, without cement hy metal clamps 
soldered ■with lead into sockets cut into the hlocks 
ot stone, (Thuc. i. 9Z). The walls of the Par- 
thenon, and the other great edifices of the period, 
were of similar construction. Sometimes wooden 
plugs were used instead of metal clamps. It is 
unnecessary to describe here the details of the 
modes in which the joints were arranged in this 
regular and massive masonry. So perfect was the 
workmanship at this period of the art, that the 
joints often appeared like a thread ; and Pliny 
moiitioiis a temple at Cyssiciis, in tlie interior wall 
of which a fine thread of gold uas actually inserted 
in the joints of the musonry. (//. A’', xxxvi. 15. 
s. 2-J.) 

I'he materials employed at tins period were 
various sorts of stone, and, in some of the most 
magnificent temples, marble. The pi*acticc of 
jmttiiig a facing of marlde over a wall of a com- 
moner material was introduced in the next period 
of anintectunil history. The first example of it, 
according to Pliny (ILN. xxxvi, 6*. s. (>), w'as in 
tlic palace of Maiisoluh, the walls of wliich were of 
brick, faced with slabs {rrust(te) of Proconnesian 
marble (about n. c. «*J(iO). Vitruvius (ii. Jl) ulso 
states tliis fact, and adds that brick w^alls, when 
perfectly perpendicular, are quite as durable as 
those of stone, and, in proof of this, he mentions 
several examples of very ancient brick buildings, 
bolli in Greece and Italy. (Comp. Vitruv. i. 42 ; 
J*aus, i. 42, ii. 27, v. 5, x, 4, 35 ; Later.) 

Fur buildings of a common sort, the materials 
employi'd w'cre smaller stones, rough or squared, 
or flints, as w<‘ll as bricks : the latter, however, 
not nearly bo much used by the Greeks as by 
the Homans. The different methods of construction i 
will be described presently. 

I’bo walls of smaller quarried stones or bricks ! 
■were bound together with various kinds of mortar 
or cement, composed of lime mixed with different 
sands and volcanic earths. Tfie most durable of 
these was the cement fomed by mixing two parts 
of Term Pukolma {Pmzolana^ a volcanic product, 
which is found in various parts of Italy, besides 
PuteoH) with one part of mortar; this cement had 
the property of hardening rapidly under water: 
it w'as much used in aqueducts, cisterns, and such 
•works. (For further details on cements, see Vitruv. 
ii. 5, 0, T. 12, vii. 2 ; Plin, if. N* xxxvi. 23. 
s. .52, 55 ; Pallad. i. 10, 14 ; Strab. v. p. 245 ; 
Bioscor. V* 133). 

The history of Roman masonry is not very dif- 
fcTeut from that of the Greek. The Cyclopean re- 
mains of Italy have been already noticed. The 
most aneient works at Home, such as the Career 
Maimrtinm^ the Cloaca Masdtmtf and the Servian 
Wails, were constructed of massive quadrangular 
hewn stones, placed together without cement. 
[Cr.oACA.] In^most of the remains, the stones are 
twice as long as they are high. Canina {Arch, 
Antiq,) distinguishes five species of Homan masonry; 
namely, (1) wlien the blocks of stone are laid in 
alternate courses, lengthwise in one course, and 
croBSwise in the next ; this is the most common ; (2) 
when the stones in each course am laid altcmatoly 
along and across j this construction was usual when 
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the walls were to he faced with slabs of maible ; 
(3) when they are laid entirely lengthwise ; (4) 
entirely crosswise ; and (5) when the courses 
arc alt'‘mately higher and lower than each other, 
as in the round temjde (of Vesta, so called) upon 
the Tiber. I’his temple also affords us an example 
of what is called rusiic-worl^ in which the stones 
are bevelled at their joints, the rest of their surfaces 
being generally left rough. This style of work 
originated, in the opinion of some, from the desire 
to save the trouble of smoothing the whole face of 
the stones ; but it is more probable that it was 
adopted in order to give a bolder and fimicr ap- 
peainnce to the structure. Exampli‘s of it are 
ioiiiid 111 the remains of several Homan fortifications 
in Germany, and in the substructions of the bridge 
over the Moselle at Coblcn/. {Ithehi, Mu8. 133f), 
vol. iv. p. 310 ; Witzschel, in the JicaUPnei/dap. 
cL duns. AUerih. art. Islun)^ As by the Grcidcs, 
so by the Romans, walls of a commoner sort wc*ri‘ 
built of smaller quarried stones (caemcnUi) or of 
bricks. Vitruvius (ii. d) and Pliny (H.N. xxxvi. 
22. s. 51) describe the lollouing kinds of masonry, 
according to the mod(‘ in which tin* small stont‘3 
(eaeuienlu) were put togetlier. ('fhe woodcut is 
copied from the Abhiklunpen za )Vi)u‘kdm<mn''s 
Werkc, Bonaubsch ingen, 1335, fig, lO.) 



Besides the large square blocks of stone (0), 
they used smaller quadrangular stones arranged in 
regular courses of equal and of unequal heights ; 
the former was called isodamum (M), the latter 
pmidhodomum (L); in another sort of work, called 
mpkiimt (G), the outer faces of the walls only 
were of wrought stones, the iutennediaU* parts 
being fiilled up with rough stones, but these, in tlie 
Greek method of cimatriiction, were ■well heilded 
in mortar, and arranged witii overhqiping joints, 
and the wall was bundl'd togetluT witli stones hud 
across at inti*rvals, which were called ^druvoi (F); 
but the woT’kmen of the time of Vitruvius w<*re In 
the habit, for the sake of despatch, of running up 
the outer walls separately, and thwi filled the 
middle space with loose rubbish, a sort of work 
which Pliny calls dlnniidon. The exeidience of 
the cement which the Romans uawl muibled thorn 
to construct avails of very small rougli stones, wot 
laid in courses, but held togidher by the mortar ; 
this structure was called o/^ws (N),^ An 

improvement upon it in «ppeanincef but inferior In 
stability, was tfte ofnis nikuhtmi^ of which there 
were two kinds, the lUm (K) «»d the 
This sort of work was composed of etone® or bricks, 
from six to nine inchfts long, and about three iiiehes 
squar© at the eiid| which farmed tho fiwm of tht 
S » 2 
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wall, tKe iiiteriur bein^ filled ia with mortar and 
small rough stones, Vitruvius conipkins of these 
walls as being apt to split, on account of^ their 
liavmg neither horizontal courses nor covered joints. 
Another structure of which the Romans made 
great use, and which was one of the most durable 
of all, was that composed of courses of flat tiles (II). 
Such courses were also introduced in the other 
kinds of stone and brick walls, in which they both 
served as bond -courses, and, in the lower part of 
the wall, kept the damp from rising from the 
ground. Brick walls covered with stucco were 
exceedingly common with the Romans : even 
columns were made of brick covered with stucco ; 
wc have an example in the columns of the basilica 
at Pompeii, the construction of which is explained i 
in Pompeii^ vol, i. p. 136, In hot countries, as in 
Africa and Spain, walls wore built of earth rammed 
in between two faces or moulds (iahitlae^ for mm) ^ 
which were removed when it hardened ; they 
were called and Pliny mentions 

watch-towers of this construction, built by Han- 
nibal, oil the mountains of Spain, which still stood 
firm. (/i.Af XXXV. M. s. 4fl.) Walls of turf 
were chiefly used in the ramparts of camps 
(Aog Ell, V allum) and as embankments for rivers. 

With respect to the use of walls as iortifications, 
we have not space to say much. The Cyclopean 
walls of 'I'iryiis, Ac., had no towers ; but Homer 
refers to towers on the walls of Troy ; and in the 
historical period wo find that it was the practice to 
furnish walls with towers at regular intervals. 
Some writers on military affairs recommend them 
to he placed at salient angles of the walls, in order 
to command the intervening spaces, whilst others 
object to this position on account of the increased 
exposure of the tower itself to the battering ram. 
The account which Thucydides gives, in his se- 
cor.d book, of the siege of Plataoac, is an intor- 
(‘.sting exhibition of the state of the science of 
fortification and attack at the period of the Pelo- | 
])onnesian war. AIucli was done to advance it by 
the architects and engineers of the time of Alex- i 
ander and his successors. The rules which have 
been established by the time of the Homan em- 
perors may be seen exhibited in detail by Vitruvius 
(i. 5), and the writers on military affairs, and il- 
lustrated by the remains of the walls of Pompeii. 
(Pompeii, vol. i. pp. 6G, &c.) The system may 
bo described in a few words as a broad terrace of 
earth (<t(}per) enclosed between two battloinented 
walls and furnished with towers, two, three, or 
more stories high, communicating liy arched door- 
ways with the agger, and also having a sally-port. 
These towers were at distances, on the average, 
of the cast of a javelin, but varying according to 
the greater or less exposure of each part of the 
•wall. Respecting the gates, see Porta. [P.S.] 

MU^SCULUS was, according to the description 
of Vegetius (d& He Milit iv. 16), one of tlie | 
smaller military machines, by which soldiers in 
besieging a town were protected while engaged in 
fdling up the ditches round the besieged place, so 
that the moveable towers (iurres amhulatoriae) of 
the besiegers might be able to approach the walls 
without obstacle. A minute description of a 
musculus is given by Caesar (de Bell* Oi% ii. 10, 
Ac.). The one which he describes was nine feet 
long, and was constructed in the following man- 
ner:— Two beams of equal length were placed 
upon the ground at the distance of four feet from 
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each other, and upon them were fixed little pillars 
fi\e feet high. Their top-ends wcie joined by 
transverse beams, which formed a gentle slope on 
cither side of the roof of which they formed the 
frame-work. The roof was then entirely covered 
with pieces of wood, two feet broad, which were 
fastened with metal plates and nails. Around the 
edge of this roof scjuarc pieces of wood, four cubits 
broad, were fixed for the purpose of keeping to- 
gether the bricks and mortar with which the 
mnsculus was then covered. But that these mate- 
rials, which were intended to protect the musculus 
against fire, might not suficr from water, the bricks 
and mortar were covered with skins ; and that 
these skins again might not suffer from the fire or 
stones which the be.sieged might throw upon the 
musculus, the whole was covered with rags of cloth. 
The whole of this machine was constructed under 
the cover of a vinca, and close hy the Roman 
tower. At a moment when the besieged w'ere least 
expecting any attack, the musculus was moved on 
against the wall of the town. The men engaged 
under it immediately began to undermine the wall 
and thus to make a breach in it ; and while this 
work was going on, the besiegers kept up a lively 
fight with the besieged in order to prevent them 
from directing their attacks against the musculus. 
(Compare Cues, da Bell. Olv. in. 80, do Bell. Alejr. 
1.) The musculus described by Caesar was evi- 
dently designed for different purposes than the one 
mentioned by Vegetius, and the former appears to 
have been only a smaller but a more indestructible 
kind of vinca than that commonly used. (Lipsius, 
Poliore. L 9 ; Guichard, Mbmires Milit. ii. p. 58, 
tab. 2.) [L.S.] 

MUSEIA (Mmicreta), a festival with contests 
celebrated at Thespiao in Boeotia in honour of the 
Muses. (Paus. ix. 31. § 3.) It was held every 
fifth year and with great splendour. (Plut. Amator. 
p. 748, p) From Aeschines (o. 7'marcli,) it ap- 
pears that there was also a festival called Museia, 
which was celebrated in schools. [R* S.] 

MUSE'^UM (Moucretov) signified in general a 
place dedicated to the Muses, but was specially 
the name given to an institution at Aleximdria, 
founded by Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, about b.c. 280, 
for the promotion of learning and the support of 
learned men. (Athen. v. p. 203.) We learn from 
Strabo (xiiii. p. 794) tliat the museum formed 
part of the palace, and that it contained cloisters 
or porticos (twepiVaros), a^public theatre or lecture- 
room (^$eSpa), and a largo hall (oTxos fj.iyas\ 
where the learned men dined together. The mu- 
seum -was supported by a common fund, supplied 
apparently from the public treasury ; and the 
whole institution was under the superintendence 
of a priest, who was appointed by the king, and 
after Egypt became a province of the Roman em- 
pire, by the Caesar. (Strabo, 1. c) Botanical 
and zoological gardens appear to have been at- 
tached to the musounn (Iffiilostr. Apollon, vi. 24 j 
Athen. xiv. p. 654.) The emperor Claudius added 
another museum to this institution, (Suet. Claud. 
42, with Casauhon's note.) 

MU'''SICA*(^ signified in general 

any art over which the Muses presided, but is some- 
times employed to indicate Musk in the modern 
acceptation of the term. 1. Greek. In compiling 
i the following article little more has been attempted 
I than to give an outline of facts which rest upon posi- 
1 tive evidence, and at the same time to present them 
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in sncIi a form as to serve for an introduction to tlm 
original sources. Hence it necessarily consists in 
a great measure of technical details, which, ho%v- 
ever, can present no difficulty to persons acquainted 
with the first elements of the modern theory’- ; 
and nothing has been said in the way of deduction, 
except in one or two cases where the interest of 
the subject and the apparent probability of the 
conclusions seemed to permit it. 

The term ‘ApftoviK'^ was used by the Greek 
-writers to denote what is now called the Science of i 
Music ; fjLovaiK^ having, as has been already re- i 
marked, a much wider signification. 'ApfxoviK^ 
icTTiv imorriijxri koI TrpaKrtfc^ r^s rod 

Tjpfiorjx&ov (pvarem. *lip{j.oa'p.4voy 5e iariv rh e/c 
(p66Yyct>y kolL diacrrrjpdrcoy, Ttoiav rd^iu 4-)(6vro3v^ 
crvyiceipLevov, (Euclid, hit. Harm. p. 1.) 

The following sevenfold division of the subject, 
which is adopted by the author just quoted, as well 
as by others, will be partly adhered to in the pre- 
sent article : — I. Of Sounds {repl (pOoyycDy). 11. 
Of Intervals (rrepl diaarrrjixdrcDp), HI. Of Genera 
(Trepl yeycap), IV. Of Systems (irepl (rvcrrruud- 
rcop). V. Of Modes (Trepl rdpcov').'^ VI, Of 
Transition ('n-Gpl /x€ra€o\i]s), VI 1. Of Composi- 
tion (irepl pLeXovodas) . 

A sound is said to be muiical when it has a clo> 
terminate pitch (rciifTiS'). When two sounds differ 
in pitch, one is said to be more acute the 

otlier more ^rave ( ^ap6s) : or, in common language, 
one is called higher and the other lower. The 
term applied to a sound either signifies 

simply,^ that it is capable of being used in a melody ; 
or relatively,^ that it is capable of being used in the 
same melody \\ith some other sound or system of 
sounds ; the latter is its most common meaning. 

An Interval is the difference or rather distance 
between two sounds of different pitch. When we 
compare the intervals between two pairs of sounds, 
we judge them in certain cases to be similar, or 
equal. If the more acute sound of one of them be 
then i*aiscd, that interval is s'lid to become greater 
than the other. It is this property of intervals 
(their being conqianible in respect of magnitude) 
which enables us to classify them, and enumerate 
their several kinds. 

Intervals are either consofianl (erdpepevpa) or dis^ 
sonant (pidipcepa),^ according as the two soitnds may 
or may not be heard at tlie same time -vvithoiit 
offending the ear. (EucLp*a) Strictly speaking 
it is impossible to define the limit between the two 
classes, and this seems to be acknowledged by the 
later writers, who distinguish various degrees of 
consonance and dissonance. Originally, the only 
intervals reckoned consonant were the Octave or 
eighth (dtd Tiraacop),, the Fifth (did w&re or 

the Fourth (5z& recrcrdpctip or (rvk\(X§ 7 j\ 
and any interval produced by adding an octave to 
one of theso.^ But all intervals less than the fourth, 
or intennediate between any two of those just 
enumerated (as the sixth, tenth, &c.), were etm- 
sitlcred as dissonant. The principal intervals, less 

T6pos is used in several different senses. First 
it signifies degree of iemion^ and m plte/p whence 
its application^ to denote mode^ the modes Ixung 
scales which differed in pitch : and then it is taken 
for result of tension ; whence its meaning as the 
name of an interval, ione^ because a tone is the in- 
terval through which the voice is most naturally 
raised at one effort, (See Aristid, p. 22 ; BucL Hh) 
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th,an the fourth, employed in Greek mu^ie were 
the double tone (Sltopop), nearly equal to the 
modem major third ; tlie tone and half (rpnifurd- 
piov), nearly the same as the minor third ; the 
tone (rdpos), cfiual to the modern major ttjiie ; the 
half tone (r}pir6piop) and the (juarter tone (diccru,), 
(Eucl. p. 8.) Other writers speak of opotpcapla or 
unison, dprapcayla or the consonance of the octave, 
and Trapaepaapta or the consonance of the luurth anrl 
fifth. See Arist. FroU. xix. 3.9, and Oaudmitims, 
p. 1 1, 1'he latter author considers vapaq^upla be 
i intermediate between consonance and dissonance, 

I and mentions the tritune or sharp fourth as an ex- 
ample of it. 

If two strings, perfectly similar except in length, 
and stretched by c(pial tensions, he made to vi- 
brate, the nuniher of vibrations perfornnul in a 
given time by each i.s inversely proportional to 
its length ; and the intenud b<‘tvvceii the sounds 
produced is found to d(‘pend only on the ro//o of 
the lengths,, i, c. of the numbers of \ ibrations. "I’hiis 
if the ratio be the inteival is an o('tav(>, 
if „ ;i „ a ilfth. 

if ,, ^ „ a fourth, 

if 5 , ,} „ a major tone. 

The discovery of these ratios is aUrlhnted, pro- 
bably with truth, to By thagonw. But the aeeounts 
of the experiments by which he established thmn 
(see Kicomachus, p. 10) tire plainly false, ainee 
they contradict the known fact tharwOum simthir 
and equal strings are stretehed by different tensions, 
the number of \i})rati{>ns are as the square rants of 
the temsioris. (See Whe well’s hynumivSj pari n. 
p,331, ed. 1031.) 

The rdpos or tone was defined to be the rlsf- 
fercnce between the fourth and fifth j so fliat the 
corresponding ratio •would b<* rtetermiiu'd either by 
^•xperiinent, or by sirnply dividing by a, 

it is remarkable timfc eueli of the* four rntioM 
enumerated almve is stiperparikuhtr* q i r. the two 
t(‘nns of eachyliffer from one another by unity. 
And all the intervals (miployed in the morlein 
theory arc cither such as correspond to superpar- 
ticular ratio.s, or are produced from such by com- 
pounding them With the oetave. the ratio 

corresponding to the 

major third in I 

minor third „ 

minor tone „ f;,. 

major semitone „ >1;] 

It seems therefore (‘xtraordinary, that analogy 
sliould tint have led at rmc{‘ to tlie diwova-ry at. 
least of the major and minor third, a-s mm m* the 
conuection between inbu'valrt and ratioh had bveu 
observed. Ilow(*ver no sneh discovery was then 
made, or if made it was neglecU'd ; umf this alTortls 
at once au explamitiou <»f the iart that intervids 
l(»h.s than the fourth were reckoneri diHsouant : for 
the (Jtroyor, or doulih" major tone, is grcati'i* limn 
the true consonant major third (nliieh cof»!Kt^< r.f 
a major ami minor tone) by lui interval eiprewed 
by the ratio j a diffi*rmme quite sufficient to de* 


Kmdid semns to eonslfier no Intervali emwu 
aunt except such n« correspond to i«|H*r|Miriiciiiiir 
(imyppm) or multipie {mkKanKmmp) ratios * 
tho latter being such as'f, f, On thii 

thtwy the arture ami jhurik (|) would Im db. 
sonant, hut the mian ami fM (|) awwiiiant. 
(See Fuck Cam p. 24.) 
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stroy the consonance of the interval. In fact, when 
a keyed instrument is timed according to the equal 
temperament, the major thirds are too great by an 
interval little more than half of this (Af?' nearly), 
and yet are only just tolerable. This subject is 
important, because it bears immediately upon the 
question whether harmony was used in the Greek 
music. 

An aggregate of two or more intervals, or rather 
a series of so>nnds separated from, one another by 
intervals, constituted a system. Systems were 
named from the number of sounds which they com- 
prehended. Thus an octachord was a system of 
eight sounds, a pentachord of five, and so on : and 
usually, though not necessarily, the number of 
sounds corresponded to the interval between the 
two extreme sounds. 

The fundamental system in ancient music was 
tlic tdmehord^ or system of four sounds, of which 
the extremes were at an interval of a fourth. In 
modern music it is the octachord, and comprehends 
an octave between the extremes. The important 
and peculiar property of the latter system, namely, 
the completeness of its scale, was fully understood, 
as the name of the interval Tracr&v sufficiently 
indicates (see also Aristides, pp. Id, 17), but it was 
not taken in theory for the foundation of the scale ; 
or at any rate ivas considered as made up of two 
tctrachords. 

I'he Genus of a system depended upon the dis- 
tribution of the two intermediate sounds of the 
tetrachord. The Greek musicians used three Ge- 
nera t — 

L The Diatonic, in which the intervals between 
the four sounds were (asccnding)j semitone^ tone, 
tone : ' — 
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IX, The Chromatic ; semitone, semitone, tone, 
and half : — 
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in. The Enharmonic j diesis, diesis, double 
tone : — 
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(The second note is meant to represent a sound 
half way between E and F, for which the modern 
system supplies no notation.) 

Of these genera the Diatonic was allowed to be 
the most ancient and nntitral, and the Enharmonic 
the most modem and difficult ; the latter however 
seems soon to have become fhe favourite with 
theorists at leas^ for Aristoxeuus complains that all 
■writcTS before his time had devoted their tareatises 
almost entirely to it, to the neglect of the two 
others. (Aristox. pp. 2 and l^).) 

The only ditference between the ancient and 
modern Diatonic is, that in the former all the tones 
are major tones, whereas in the latter, according 
to the theory generally admitted, major and minor 
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tones occur altcraatcly. (See Crotch’s Elements 
of Musical Composition^ chap, ix.) The interval 
called a semitone in the above descriptions is 
therefore strictly neither equal to the modern major 
semitone, nor to half a major tone, but the ear 
would hardly appreciate the difference in melody. 

Besides these genera, certain Colours {xpoai) or 
specific modifications of them are enumerated. 
(End. p. 10.) 

The Enhannonic had only one XP^^', namely, 
the genus itself as described above : it is commonly 
called simply appovla. 

The Chromatic had three ; 1st. roviatov^ 

or simply xp^P^i the same as the genus ; 2nd. 
XpcHpa r]ixi6Xiov,^ in which intervals of three-eighths 
of a tone were substituted for the two semitones ; 
3rd. xp%a paXaKSv, in which intervals of one 
third of a tone were similarly employed. 

The Diatonic had two XP^^^ - 1st. didrovov 
<rvpropoy, or simply Sidrovou^ the same as the 
genus ; 2nd. didropop paXaKSp, in which an in- 
terval of three-fourths of a tone was substituted for 
the second semitone (ascending). 

The following table will exhibit at one view 
the intervals between the sounds of the tetrachord, 
taken in the ascending order, according to each of 
these xpdai, the tone being represented by unity, 
and two tones and a half being supposed to make 
up a fourth, a supposition which is not exactly 
true, but is commonly adopted by the ancient 
writers as sufficiently accurate for their purpose. 
(See Eucl. Seciio Canonis Thcor. xv.) 

I . Diatonic ... 1. Bidropop (o-^ptopop) •!, 1 , 1 . 

2. didropop pakan^P , I-, 

II. Chromatic . . 1. xp"i““ (ropmop) , 

2. xpw/^a ^pi6Kiov . 

3. XP^/^^ paXaKdv , I-, -J-, . 

tll. Enharmonic . appopia. 2, 

There seems to he little evidence that any of 

the xpdon were practically used, except the three 
principal ones, Bidropop^ xP^P-% dppopla* But it 
would be wrong to conclude hastily that the others 
would be impossible in practice, or necessarily un- 
pleasmg. In the sqfl Diatonic for instance, the 
interval which is rotighly described as five-fourths 
of a tone would be greater than a major tone, but 
less than a minor third ; now there are two in- 
tervals of this kind corresponding to the superpar^ 
Ueular ratios f and ■!, which ought therefore by 
analogy to bo consonant, or at any rate capable of 
being employed as well as the tone and semitone ; 
and altliougb they are not used in modern music, 
or at least not admitted in theory *, nothing but 
experiment can determine how far the ear might 
become accustomed to them. If this view be cor- 
rect, the intervals of the tetrachord in the dtdropop 
pakaic6p would probably correspond to the ratios 
similar considerations might be ap- 
plied to the other 

The four sounds of the tetrachord were distin- 
gukhod by the following names ; vwdrif] (sc. xop^i\) 
was the lowest ; rhni or pedrii the highest ; Trapu- 


* See Smith’s Uarmmws^ sect, iv, art. 10. These 
intervals exist in the natural scalds of the horn, 
trumpet, dec,, and are in fact used, instead of the 
minor third and tone, in the harmony of the domi- 
nant seventh^ both by stringed instruments and 
voices when unaccompanied by tempered instm* 
ments. 
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TToirT) the lowest "but one, and irrapavrjTT] the highest 
but one. UapaP'fjTr} was also frequently called 
XiXav6?^ probably because in some ancient instru- 
ment the corresponding string was struck by the 
forefinger ; and 'napvTrdr'q was afterwards called 
rpiTT} in certain cases. These names were used in 
all the genera ; but the name of the genus was 
commonly added to (thus Ai^a^bs didroroy, 

XpcofimiK^ or ipapfiSuios)^ perhaps because the 
position of this sound with respect to inrarif) and 
p-flTT) is what chiefly determines the character of 
the genus. When the two lowest intervals of the 
tetrachord taken together were less than the re- 
maining one, those two were said to form a con- 
densed interval (ttvkpSp). Thus the interval be- 
tween vTrdrri and kixa.p6s is whpds in the En- 
harmonic and Chromatic genera. The three sounds 
of the TvKphp were sometimes called ^apwrvKpds^ 
fiGcroTtvKpds and o^vttvkpSs, and sounds which did 
not belong to a ttukpSp were called dTtvKPoL 

It is not to be supposed that the tetrachord 
could long continue to famish the entire scale used 
in practice, though it was always considered as the 
element of the more compreliensive systems which 
gradually came into use. The theory of the gem^ra, 
as has heen seen, required only the tetrachord for 
its full development, though it certainly could not 
have been invented till after the enlargement of 
the scale. 

Terpander is said to have invented the seven- 
stringed lyre (Eucl. p. 10), which seems not to 
have heen obsolete in Pindar’s time {Pyth, ii. 70); 
its scale consisted of an octave with one sound 
omitted. (Arist. Prob. xix. 7, 25, 32.) The ad- 
dition of this omitted sound (attributed to Lycaon 
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or Pythagoras), wmuld give an octadiorclal lyre 
with a complete octave for its scab;. And an in- 
strument called magadis^ which must liave had a 
still greater compass, was V(‘ry early known, and 
IS said to have had twenty strings as used by 
Anacreon. (See Bbckli, da Mate, PmL Id), iii. 
cap. 7, 11.) 

When two tetrachords were joined so that the 
highest sound of one served also for the lowt*st of 
the other, they were said to bo canjmd 
liepo). But if tlie highest sound of one were a 
tone lower than the lowest of the othez”, they were 
called dhjunct (Sze^euy/xeVa), thus 

conjunct. 

E F G A B C B E disjunct. 

In the latter case the tunc (betweon A ami B) 
which &(‘paratos them was called toVos 5ia(fci/«ri- 
k6s, (Eucl. p. 1 7.) 

A hendfcachorda! system, eouHistiiig of tlirro 
totiachords, of wliich the middle om‘ wtin rmnunct 
with the low<T but disjunct fr.uu tlm upper, thus 

Bcn> Eh^i ifcjiTf; 
is supposed to have Imen ustui about tin* time of 
Pericles, (Biiekh.) In such a system the lowest 
tetrachord wnns called (r&rpdxophip) the 

middle and thu highest dt€C«txryp,imp. 

Afterwards a single sound (called vpoa’MfA€aPtd 
IM€Pos) was added at an interval of a tone !>efow 
the lowest of uTrarwi/, and a cmijunet tetraclnu'd 
(called virep^oXaiap) was ad<U‘d alxjvt*. And thus 
arose a system of two coznplete oetave.s, 



which was called the greater perfect system. An- 
other system, called the smaller perfect system^ was 
composed of three conjunct tetrachords, called 


^irarwy, and ervpnpp^ipmp^ with 

todgewy, thus, 



and these two together constituted the immutable 
system (cljcrTppa aperdSoKov) described by all the 
writers later than Aristoxenus, and probably known 
to him. (Eucl. p. 1 7.) 

The sounds in these systems were named in the 
way before described, the names of the tetrachord 
only being added, and {A-iap and irapapiap being i 
substituted for viirri pdawp and {tirdrTi 
fAipojp rcfl|)ectively. Thus, taking the sounds in 
the ascending order, 


A vpoaXaixiat'Syepes 
B ifrdrT] vwwrwp 
C Tapvirdrp •bvarwp 
D Xixaphs {tiraTWp 

E 'uirdrp yiermp 
F rrapvTtdrrj fidarap 
O' kixaphs pAam 
A picfi 


[ rerpdxopdop 
brctr&Pf 

It, picrepp^ 


Bo far the sounds are common to the greater azul 
smaller systems. Then follow, in tli<‘ greater, 

B urapapdar) 

C rpirij Bt^Cwypipoop 
I) urapavfjrp Slzcfcwy/x/wr 
E pi}rp dii^svyfAipwp 
F rplrn i/mp^okatmp 
G 'ttapapiiff} {msp&oAaiwp 
A pijrT} bmp€aKulm 

The iijtemil IndwceB pdffn nt*d wapayirnf it a 
tone. But iii the smaller syitem p^iirn »emm dm 
for the lowest sound ef the telmclwnl 
which terminates the icaie, tkm 

A 

Hi rpirri 

B Ff|Tif wwTifipd'lfmP, 

I » 4 


I T, (twipSoKaimp, 
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In adapting the modern notation to these scales, 
wc ha've represented them in the Diatonic genus; 
hut the same ariangcment of the tetrachords was 
adopted in the others. Those sounds of the iin- 
nnitahle system which were the same in all the 
genera, namely, TrpoaKaiJ.§av6^^vos^ 6ndT7] viraraij/^ 
VTrdrT} pdcfoov, juiaT], TrapafteV^j, P'fjTT} avvrpjiixiyav^ 
rdjTT] di&Qevyixlpoi)y^ and yiW'fj utrepSoKaiav, were 
called fixed (iffrures), being in fact, except the 
f rat, the extreme sounds of the several tetrachords. 
'i'lie rest, being the intermediate sounds, on the 
position of winch the gimus depended, were called 
iiunable (KLpovficpoi). 

M€tTrj was certainly considered a sort of key note 
to the whole system (see Arist. ProhL xix. 20), 
and 'irpoiTKap.^avdp.^poH was added to complete the 
octUAC below /.tcVi?. (Aristides, p. 1 0.) 'J’iiis ad- 
dition is supposed to have been inaclo later than 
the time of Plato, hut earlier than Aristoxeniis. 
(Ihiekln) 

'i'lie greater of the two syst(*ms thus d(‘scrihed 
appears to have superseded the other in practice ; 
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in fact it is evidently the most natural of the two. 
But it must not he supposed that it -was necessarily 
used in its complete foim as the scale of any in- 
strument ; it was rather a theoretical canon hy 
which the scales really employed were constructed. 
With regard to its fitness for use, it may be ob- 
served that 111 the Diatonic genus the cflcct of such 
a system would not perceptibly differ, so long as 
melody only was reipiired, from that of the corre- 
sponding notes (given above) as played on a mo- 
dem instrument with or without teniperaraent. 
The Chromatic scale is quite unlike * anythiim 
now employed ; and though it was not considered 
the most difficult, Avas certainly the least natural 
{TexPifcSrarop de to xW^c, Aristides, p. 19.) 
But it is impossible to form a decided judgment of 
its merits, without a much greater knowledge of 
the rules of composition than seems now attaiiiable. 
The effect of the Enharmonic must have been 
nearly the same as that of tlie Diatonic, supposing 
Xixapbs to bo left out in each tetrachord, thus : 



liidiHul Plutarch relates, mi tlie authority of Aris- 
toxenus, that OlympirH was led to the invention of 
this genus hy observing that a peculiar and beau- 
tiful character was gi\cn to melody when certain 
not(*s of the scale, and particularly Xtxavhs, w<*re 
left out* (Bee Plutarclrs IHnhgm on Muskj A/c/». 
de IWimi. des hmnpikm^ V(»l. x. 12(1) It is 
tluTiffore most probable that this was the original 
form of the Enharmonic scale, and that it was mor<i 
andcJit than the highly artificial Chromatic, In 
tills form it would be both natural and easy. But 
afU‘rwards, when additional sounds Avere inter*- 
posed hetAveen B and C, K and E, it Atmuld of 
course beemne, as it is always described, the most 
diiiicult of all the Genera, without however e'easing 
to 1)0 natural : for these additional .sounds could 
certainly he neither used by a composer nor exe- 
cuted hy a singer as essential to tlie melody, but 
must rather have been introduced as ])assing or 
ornamental notes, m that the gmieral efloct of the 
genus Avould remain iimeh tlie same as before 
The assertion of Aristoxenus (see pp. 29, 53) that 
no voice could execute more than two quarter tones 
in succession, evidently supports tliis view.’* Thus 
the Bnhaxmouie would di^rivc its distuictive clm- 
racter more from the largeness of the higlu'st in- 
terval of the tetrachord than from the smallness of 
the two otlmrsi Aristoxeuus (p, 23) expn^ssly 
meutlous the important infiucuc© which the magni- 
tude of the interval between Xixavdx and 
had upon the character of the genus, and blames 
tho musicians of his own time for their propensity 
to diminish this interval for the sake of mmtmss 
{ToliToo 5’ dirttiP rh 0ol>A€ff8at yXvmlpnp de(), 
11*uxt a peculiar choractejf really is given to a 
melody hy the occurrence of a larger interval than 
nsual between certain sounds of the scale, Is a well 
known fact, exemplified in many national airs, and, 


Compare what is said (AHstid. p* 23) of tho 
»ro ute of intervals of time andfi^Je quarter tones. 


(usily prov(‘d by the popular experiment of playing 
on the black keys only of a pianoforte.i" 

The Genus of a system avus determined, as has 
been cxplaimul, hy the 7ncf</mtude of certain of its 
inten*als. I’he sj)e('k‘s (eWos) depended upon tho 
09*der of their succession, lienee, supposing no 
system to he used Avhicli was not similar to some 
part of tlic! ffixrrr^pa &pLerd€Qkop, every system 
Avould have as many species as it had intervals, 
and no more. (Enel p. 14.) 

I'he tetrachord, for example, had three species 
in each genus thus (Diatonic), 

1st. ^,1,1. 2nd, 1,^,1* 3rd. 1,1, 

(where 1 stands for a tone). 

The ^species of a system was often described by 
indicating two sounds of the or6(rTr)p.a djuerd&AoV 
between which a similar one might he found. Of 
tho seven species of the Octachord, the first AA*as 
exemplified hy the octave comprehended between 
VTrdrT} vTTarup and TrapapirTT ] : the second by that 
between Trapvvdrn iirariav and rplrr} 
pup: and so on. Tho order of the intervals in 
thes(‘ seven species Avould be as follows in the 
Diatonic genus (ascending) ; 

1st. i, 1, 1, I, 1, 1, ] 

2mh 1, 1, I, 1, 1, 1, I 

3rd. 1, I, 1, 1, 1, I, I 


* Tho modern tninof scale, A, B, C, D E, ft F, 
1 0, A, can hardly he considered an exception to 
this assertion, for its essential character, as now 
used, depends so little upon the Chromatic interval 
between F and # 0, that this peculiarity Is usually 
got rid of in melody by raising the F or lowering 
tho 1 0, according to circumstauccs. Hence the 
popular but incorrect way of representing the 
ascending and descending minor scales, (See 
Dehn, TtmriMsch’frdHhme Hnrmmielehn^ pp. 67, 
68*1 

See Burney, yol I p. 27, on the Old Mnhar 

ntonio. 
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4tli. 1, 3, 3, h h 1 

,5th. 1, 1, 3, i, 1, 1, i 

6th. 3, 1, 1, 1, h 1 

7th. 3, 1, 1, -^5 1 

This distinction of species is importantj hecanse 
it formed originally the chief difference hetween the 
modes {r6voL). Unfortunately there are no moans 
of determining what was the real difference loe- 
tween melodies written in these several scales ; and 
the difficulty of forming any probable hypothesis 
on this subject is increased by what is said of jaeV?? 
in the passage quoted above from the Aristotelic 
Problcmata. Tidvra ydp rh xpTjcrr^ fieKri TiroXXd- 
ids Tfj gecT'p Trdvres ol dyaBoi irotriraX 

TTvicvd TTphs t)]V /m4(T7)u draPTwcri, fchv aTreA- 
dwm, rax it' iTraudpxourai, Tphs Se dkXrjv ot/rccs 
ou^egiav. For since the position of fj.4a7} was dc- 
teimined (Euclid. p..l8) by the intervals adjacent 
to it, any senes of sounds heghinhig or ending udih 
fiecrr} would give a system always of the same 
species. I^ossibly the author of the Problemata 
does not use the term fiecrii in the same sense as 
I'luclid. 

However it is certain that the seven Rpceics of 
the Octachord above described were aucimitly 
(vwu rSov dpxa-iafV^ Euclid, p. 15) denoted by the 
names Mixolydian, Lydian, Phrygian, 3>orian, 
Hypolydian, llypophrygian, and Ilypodorian; and 
it seems likely that they always differed in pitch 
as well as species, the Mixolydian being the highest, 
and the Hypodorian the lowest. Hence it is con- 
jectured that there were originally only three 
modes, corresponding to the three species of tetra- 
chord, and that these were the Dorian, Phrygian, 
and Lydian ; because the Octachord in cacli of 
these three modes is made tip of two similar dis- 
junct tetrachords, which are of the first species in 
the Dorian, the second in the l^hrygian, and the 
third in the Lydian. 

Aristides describes also six enhmmjiio inodes 
of very ancient origin (ats ol Tvdvv iraKaidraroi 
wphs rds dpgovias p. 21) consisting of 

different species of octachords, and quotes the well 
known passage in 3’Iato (liejK iii. c. 10) as refer- 
ring to them. The order of the intervals is given 
as follows (see the notes of Meibomius upon the 
passage) : 

Lydian . . 2, 3, 2, 

Dorian . . 1, I, 2, 1, % 

Phrygian . 3, 2, 1, I 3. 

lastian » . I, 2, J. 

Mixolydian . % 3, 1, ^ a 

Syntonolydian 2, 1^, 2. 

It will be observed that these scales do not all 
comprehend exactly an octave j and none of them 
except the Lydian is coincident with any part of ; 
the aliarriga dyerdiokov,* None of them is de- 
cidedly unnatural, except perhaps the Mixolydian, 
Of coui’se it is impossililo to recognise tlieir charac- 
ters as described by Plato, in the absence of exam- 
ples of their application in actual melody, Tljoir 
piincipal interest therefore consists in the evidence 
which they afford of the antiquity of enharmmic 
systems, I e, of systems formed by omitting certain 
sounds of the diatonic scale. For unless we take 

* That systems were ^ot always restricted to 
the immutable form is proved by what Euclid says 
of compound systems, with more than one yicTj, 


this view of them, and considt'r the quarter tonej 
as une.^scntial additions, it seems tpiite imposbible 
to understand how they could be iiw^d at all* 

The difference of species, cniisi<i»n'ed as the 
characteristic distinction of modes, is evifh-nily 
spoken of as a thing antiquated and objiolete, im£ 
only by Aristides (who was certainly later than 
Cicero, see p. 70), but also by Euclid, As to 
Aristoxenus, the fragments which remain of bis 
writings contain no allusion to such a distinction 
at all. In his time it appears that the number 
of modes was thirteen ; and later writers reckon 
fifteen. (Euclid, p. 19 ; Aristid. pp. 23,24.) The 
descriptions of these fifteen modern modes are very 
scanty, but they indicate pn^tty plainly that they 
were nothing more tliaii transpositions of the 
grea tat perfect system; their names were Jlypo- 
dorian, llypoiastian, Hypoplnn uian, H\p<taooi!an, 
Hypolydian, Dfunan, !astian, Piiryipan, Aeolian, 
Lydian, Alixolydian, llyperiawtian, ilyporpbingian, 
Hvperaeoliaii, Hyperlyduin. 3'ho II\p»donan was 
the lowest in pitch, and the TtponkayGardiXiPOL of 
the others were .sum^ssivtdy higher hy a semitotio ; 
and only that part of each seal ‘ \\,\a ined which 
I was within the compass of the voice. It heojoH 
likely tliat the ancient mentioned by Ihn’lid, 

and described aliovc, consLting of octachord-, taken, 
as regards tludr species^ from different parts of tin* 
o-bcfrrjpa dp^rd^okev^ would, as regards ynVe/A he 
each 80 pla-ed’ as to lie between oTrarti gtamu {unl 
rfiTT) Stefct/y/AfVwv of the modern mode* of the 
! same name. For they certainly did nlwayHi diilhr 
in pitch, a.«i the mime rStos shows ; and then* is no 
reason to belieie that tin ir relative pmfuion smvi 
ever chang(‘d : the system of notatlmi, moreen er, 
confirms this supposition. Hut for details on this 
subject w(* miust refer to tht^ disHertatiou of Hikkh 
(iih 8), where it In tn*ated at length, "iffif* only 
important results, however, are, first, that tim 
modes did anciently differ in specks; seeoudfy, 
that in process of tiiiie this differenee either disjijj* 
peared entirely, or ceased to he their distinguishing 
mark ; and, thirdly, that their general fniek wm 
always dillermit The conveyed by thene 
general^ assertions of the mil chaiwiter an*d e Iteet 
of the Greek music are ex<*essivelj vague and mi» 
satisfactm-y ; but an examination into partlmdars 
does not tend to make them at all more defiiiitf^ 
or clcmv 

There can ks little doubt that different rhythniH 
and degrees of slowness or quickness, as well as 
different metres and styles of poetry, wmdd unm 
ho appropriated to the modes, no m to accord wiili 
their original musical character ; and theH<» fuf- 
ferenccs would in time naturally supersede tiu; old 
distinction of species, and come* be looked on oh 
their characteristic marks; so that at hmgth all 
the species might ev(m be used In each mode, Ibr 
the sake of additional variety. 'Wbih regard to 
the poetry, indi'od, it is certain that partieiilar 
measures wm'c comddered appropriab* to dllFerenfe 
modus (Plat, leg, iL p. 670), am! It low even 
been atbunpted to ilivido Cblei into 

Dorian, Aeolhia, and (Ilkkli, ill Ifn) 

Tim rliythm of the nuaic nn»t hiwo depemkrt! 
chiefly, if not entiridy, upon t!»t of tha wwili, w 
cLo Imvo been of a very simple and tinifonn, 
clmnwster, linen thesre is m Riimtloii of a notatioii 
for it m distinct from thd mHm of ilm pmtim 
Probably-, therafow, lik« the 

system of mmical rhytluii oiFited | am! if no, tlia 
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must have formed one of the most essential points 
of difference between the ancient and modem 
music. How the rhythm of mere imtrumcntal \ 
music was regulated, or what variety it admitted, 
does not appear. There is no reason, however, to 
believe that music without words was practised to 
any extent, though it was certainly known ; for 
Plato speaks with disapprobation of those who 
used jLLekos teal pvQfxhy pTj/udTOJV, ‘if/ikp | 

Kidaplcret re ital avk’ljcreL irpoaxpe^fJ-evoi {Leg, ii. 
p. 6()9), and others mention it. (Bdckh,iii. 11.) | 

On the two last of the heads enumerated in 
dividing the whole subject, very little real inform- 
ation can be obtained. In fact they conld not be 
intelligibly discussed without emmplcs^ a method 
of illustration which unfortunaU'ly is never em- 
ployed by the ancient writers. Mera^oAi^ was the 
transition from one genus to another, from one 
syhtem to another (as from disjunct to conjunct or 
vice versa), from one mode to another, or from one 
style of melody to another (Euclid. 20), and the 
change was made in the same way as in modem 
modulatmi (to which pLeraSok-t] partly corresponds), 
vis5. by po-ssing through an intennediate stage, or 
using an element common to the two extremes be- 
tween which the transition was to take place. (See 
Euclid. 21.) 

MekoTToifa, or composition, was the application 
or use of all that has been described under the pre- 
ceding heads. This subject, which ought to have | 
been the most interesting of all, is treated of in 
such a very unsatisfactory way that one is almost 
forced to suspect that only an escoteric doctrine is 
contained in the works which have come down to 
us. On composition properlg so called, there is 
nothing but an enumeration of different kinds of 
sequence of notes, viz. : — 1. dy(ayi\, in which the 
sounds followed one another in a regular ascending 
or descending order ; 2. Trkofcf}, in which intervals 
were taken alternately ascending and descending ; 
3. Terreia, or the repetition of the same sound 
several times successively 4. rovij, in which the 
same sound was sustained contimxously for a con- 
siderable time. (Enel, 22.) Besides this divishim, 
there are several classifications of melodies, made on 
different principles. Thus they are divided accord- 
ing to ge7tm, into Diatonic, &c, ; according to mode, 
into Dorian, Phrygian, &c. ; according to system, 
into grave, acute, and intermediate {uiraroeidijs, 
VTirML^djs, fxeo'oeid'fjs). This last division seems 
merely to refer to the general pitch of the melody; 
yet each of the three classes is said to have a dis- 
tinct ium (rp&vos), the grave being tragic, the 
acute mmie {mg.tic6s), and the intermediate di- 
ihyrambh Amin melody is distinguished by its 
tharaekr'. (^doy), of which three piincipal kinds arc 
mentioned, tiacrakrm^p, averrdkrmov^ and wv^ 
X^(rrLK6v,mi. these terms are respectively explained 
to mean aptitude for expressing a magnaminous 
and heroic, or low and effeminate, or calm and re- 
fined character of mind. Other subordinate classes 
are named, as the erotic, epithalamian, comic, and 
encomiastic. (Euclid. 21 ; Aristid. 29.) No account 
is given of the formed peculiarities of the melodies 
distinguished hy these different characters, so that 
what is said of them merely excites our cunosHy 
without tending in the least to satisfy it 

The most ancient system of natation appears to 
have consisted meirely in the appropriation of the 
letters of the alphabet to denote the different 
Souuds of the scale j and the only alteration made 
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in it was the introduction of new signs formed by 
accenting letters, or inverting, distorting, and mii- 
tilating them in various ways, as the compass of 
the scale was enlarged. A great, and seemingly 
unnecessary, complexity was caused by the use 
of two different signs for each sound ; one for the 
voice, and the other for the instrument. These 
two signs w^ere written one above the other imme- 
diately over the syllable to which they belonged. 
They arc given by several of the Greek writers, 
but most fully by Alypius. The instrumental 
signs appear to have been chosen arbitrarily; at 
least no law is now discoverable in them : but the 
vocal (which were probably more ancient) follow 
an evident order. The sounds of the middle part 
of the scale are denoted by the letters of the Ionian 
alphabet (attributed to Simonides) taken in their 
natural order ; and it is remarkable that these, 
signs would be just sufficient for the sounds com- 
prised in the six modes supposed to be the most 
ancient, if the compass of each were an octave and 
they were pitched at intervals of a semitone above 
one another. Accented or otherwise altered letters 
are given to the higher and lower sounds. To 
learn the system perfectly must; have required 
considerable labour, though its difficulty has hecii 
much exaggerated by some modern vmters. (See 
Bbckh, iii. 9.) A few specimens of Greek melody 
expressed in the ancient notaiion have come down 
to us. An account of them may bo found in Bur- 
ney (vol. i. p. 83), where they are given in modern 
notes with a conjectural rhythm. The best of 
them may also be seen in Bockh (iii. 12) with a 
different rhythm. It is composed to the words of 
the first Pythian, and is supposed by Btickh to be 
certainly genuine, and to belong to a time earlier 
than the fifteen modes. Its merits have been very 
variously estimated ; probably the best that can bo 
said of it is that no certain notion can now be ob- 
tained of its real effect as anciently performed. 

It has long been a matter of dispute whether 
the ancients practised harmony, or music in parts. 
We believe there are no sufficient grounds for sup- 
posing that they did. The following are the facts 
usually appealed to on each side of the question. 
In the first place, the writers who professedly 
treat of music make no mention whatever of such 
a practice ; this omission constitutes such a very 
strong prima facie evidence against it, that it must 
have settled the question at once but for supposed 
positive evidence from other sources on the other 
side. It is true that fxekoiroda, which might have 
been expected to hold a prominent place in a theo- 
retical work, is dismissed very summarily ; hut 
still when the subjects which ottgH to be explained 
are enumoraied, fiekorroda is mentioned with as 
much respect as any other, whilst harmony is en- 
tirely omitted. In fact there seems to be no Greek 
word to express it ; for app,ovia signifies a well 
ordered succession of sounds (see Bumey, i. 1 3 1 ), and 
(rvpL<p 0 vla only implies the concord between a single 
pair of sounds, without reference to succession. 
That the Greek musicians were acquainted with 
a"oiJd>mia is proved by many passages, though we 
aro not aware that they ever mention the concord 
of more than two sounds* But the subject of con- 
cord, so long as succession is not introduced, be- 
^ longs rather to acoustics than to music. Thera is, 
howeT 0 r,'a passage (Arist. Prohl xix. 18),^whero 
succession of concord is mentioned : — ji ^ 
dih Teacem ap/Kfimpia 0$Tcii g-dvri j ixayd^iQiPai 
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yap TaiJriqv^ tKKtiv 5e ovB^plav. Ma/yahi^ety 
signified tlie singing or playing in two paits at an 
interval of an octavo ; and the word is derived 
from pdyaBis^ the name of a stringed instrument 
which had sufficient compass to allow a succession 
of octavos to be played on it. (This practice of 
DKujadizinff could not fail, of course, to arise as 
soon as men and women attempted to sing the 
same melody at once.) The obvious meaning of 
tile passage then is, that since no interval except 
the octave could be magadized (the effect of any 
other IS well known to be intolerable), tJierefore no 
other interval was employed at all ; implying that 
no other kind of counterpoint than magadizing was 
thought of. But the words are certainly capable 
of a somewhat milder interpretation. 

In the next place, the constitution of the scale 
was, as has been seen, very unfit for harmony, the 
beautjr of which depends so essentially upon the 
use oH thirds. The true major third was cither not 
discovered or not admitted to be consonant till a 
very late period, Ptolemy being the earliest extant 
author who speaks of tlie minor tone (Burney, vol. i. 
p. 44b) ; a fact which is so extraordinary and so 
contrary to all that could have been anticipated, 
as to destroy all confidence in any a piiori reason- 
ings on the subject, and to exclude all but actual 
evidence on either side. The positive evidence in 
favour of the existence of counterpoint consists 
chiefly in- certain indications of two modes having 
been sometimes used at once. Thus the expression 
in Horace (Epod* ix. 6), 

“ Sonante mistum tibiis carmen lyra 
Ilac Dorium, illis barbarum,” 

is interpreted to mean that the lyre was played in 
the Dorian mode, and the tibiae in the JLpdian; 
so that if the ancient Dorian and Lydian octave 
were employed, the former being of the fourth 
species, while the latter was of the second, and 
pitched two tones higher, the series of intervals 
heard would consist of fourths and major thirds, or 
rather double tones. 

Again, there are passages such as — • 

AloX^hs Ifoive Acopiay KiMvdop {/ppmv 

(quoted from Pindar hy the Scholiast on in 
127), which arc supposed to indicate that poetry 
written Jn one mode and sung accordingly, was ac- 
companied by instruments in another. Dor a view 
of the most that can be made of such arguments, 
see Bockli, iii, 10» Our knowledge of the real 
use of the modes is so very imperfect, that not 
much reliance can bo placed on them ; and at any 
rate they would only prove the existence of a kind 
of nmgadking^^ modified by taking scales of differ- 
ent (instead^ of the same) species for the two parts, 
so as to avoid the succession of intervals absolutely 
the same. This would certainly be the veiy lowest 
kind of counterpoint j but if any thing more had 
been practised, it would b(i absolutely impossible 
to account for the ntter silence of the theoretical 
writers, which is all but fatal even to such a 
limited hypothesis. It is only necessary to add that 
the influence of imtruments upon the development 
of ^ the art ought to bo kept in view in considering 
this question. The Greeks had only two kinds of 
instrumental music, a^Xii<ns and mBdpms, The 
was always a pipe pierced with holes, so ns 
to have an artificial scale. The simple tube or 
truttipet does not appear to have been used as a 
musicid instrument, so that the scale of natural 
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harmonics was probably unknown ; and this may 
partly account for the major tlurd escaping oh&(*rv- 
atioii. And anything like tlic modem sjstom of 
harmony could probably no more have Ihhui in- 
vented without the assistance of keyed ijihlniiueiit;} 
than the Elements of Euclid could have been coin- 
posed in the total abHcnco of drawing matiniak. 
For a fuller accmnit of ancient musical instrumeiUa 
sec Bdckh, iii. J 1. 

The chief authorities on the subj(*ct of thk 
article are the ‘‘Antiquae Miisicae Auetorcs 
Septem,” viz. : Aristoxemis, Euclid, Nicomachus, 
Alypius, Gaudentius, Bacchius, Aristides, Quinti- 
lian us, and MartianusCapella, edited by Meibomiiis, 
in one volume (Amsterdam, 1 652), to the pag«*R of 
which the preceding quotations refer; the Har- 
monics of Ptolemy ( with an Appendix by ^^halli.s. 
Op. MatJiemat. vol. iii.) ; the Dialogue of Plutarch ; 
and a section of the Aristotelicl'roblmnata; Ikirncv, 
IHUorg of Muhic ; Bnckli, de Meins Pindmd ; 
Dricberg, Mitsihdische Wisscnsehaftm der (jrarhen; 
and A ufsc/dusse uhr die Miisik drr (hieehen; Bode, 
Gesch. der Lgrisrh. piehthmst der Gedenen; h'ort- 
Musdiaiische Sgdem da* GrMm, Ijciii/Jfn 
1«47. fW. F. |>.|' 

2. Roman. It may well be believed timt i» 
music as in the other arts, the genius of i ireeee 
had left little for Homans to do, Imt admire and 
imitate. Yet we must not forget that another 
element had been introduced into the arts of Home, 
as well as into her languagis and govermnent j one 
which was derived from Etruria, and partook el 
an Orientid character. Every «peei(‘8 of nuisieal 
instrument found on Greek works of art i» found 
alao^ on Etruscan. No doubt the early Homan 
music was nuh^ and coarse, still from the mortt 
ancient times mention is made of liymiw ami 
I in their triumphal precefisiimii: so'Servims Tnlhiw 
i in his comitia made two whole ctaitiiries of cor* 
7Hcinc$ and Ubkinee; ami the Twelve Tables iil» 
lowed at fimmls ton playi^rs on the flute, ami en- 
joined that the praises of great men ulswdd be 
sung in mournful songs (minkm) acetsmpanied hr 
the flute.” 

The year b. c. MB marks an era in Itoironn 
music by its adaptation to theatrical aimitomeiits. 
It is in this year we find inention of a kdkiormnm^ 
at which actors were first brought from Etruria, 
who, without verses, danced in dumb slaw to the 
sound of the flute. Some time later Livy (ix. 
mentions a eurieus tale of the desertion of eerluiu 
Homan flute-players, who wtw only Immght bat k 
by an amusing stratagem. We learn from Valeriiw 
Maximus (il B) that the Roman finte-playefK went 
incorporated into a college, and Gviil {PuhL vl 
speaking of their ancient iinpotfcmcc, i^ays — 

‘^Temporibns vetenim tibicinis umis avormii 
Magnus, et in mngno semper limiiire fiiit * 
Cautabat fanls, cantabat tibia ImiiM, 

Cantabafc woestis tibia fnnerihuM.” 

Nero, as Suetonius (iVero, 24) ng, plawfl 
on tho flute, and came in a sort of irbiinph«l pri>« 
cession through Italy, bearing the spoili f» Imd 
won in IflflC) immical contoti. The mmw wrlto*if 
iufonns us that the emperor, to p»»frto Mg voice, 
used to lie on Ids back with a thin, plate of lent! 
on his stomach j that lm towk fonutt^ni nwotlcs aiat 
ottharti% and at Intt tmmmmi ill bn^lnoif In 
writing* 

Thom does not appoar to be any trace of a 
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Roman musical system entirely distinct from tlic 
Greek. A passage in Cicero would lead us to sup- 
pose tliat tlic laws of contrast, of light and shade, 
of loud and soft, of swelling and diminishing, were 
understood by the Romans (ile Orat iii. 44), and 
another passage from Apiileius decidedly proves that 
the Romans had instrumental music distinct from 
their vocal ; on both of which points there is not 
the same clear evidence to decide the question 
with reference to the Greeks. Still the Roman 
musical writers, as St. Augustin, Macrohius, Mar- 
tianiis Capella, Cassiodorus, and Boethius (all of 
whom flourished between the fourth and sixth 
centuries of the Christian era), did nothing to im- 
prove the science of music, and were little more 
tlian copyists of their Greek predecessors. Tlic 
great improvement which the Romans introduced 
(rather a practical than a theoretical one) was a 
simplificaiiou of the musical nomenclature, effected 
by rejecting the arbitrary signs in use among the 
Greeks, and substituting for them the first fifteen 
lett u’s of the Roman alphabet, (Hawkins, vol. i. 
p, 279,) This simplification they were enabled to 
make by a reduction of the modes ; indeed it seems 
very probable that this complicated system had i|ii 
practice entirely fallen into disuse, as wo know 
that the diatonic genus had usurped the place of 
the two other gmera. 

Of all Latin autliors Boethius gives the most 
profound account of the subject. 11 is work is a 
carrying out of the old Pythagorean system, and is 
a nu^ro abstract speculation on the nature of music, 
which, viewed as one of the quadnvium or four 
mathematical sciences, has its foundation in num- 
ber and proportion. A full analysis of the work 
may be seen in Hawkins (i. p. 338). It contoins, 
Ist, an investigation into the ratios of consonances ; 
2ik1', a treatise on several kinds of proportion ; 3rd, 
a declaration of the opinions of different sects with 
respect to the division of the raoiiochord and the 
general laws of harmony. 

Before this time St, Ambrose had introduced the 
practice of antiphonal singing in tlie church at 
Milan. Of the nature of the Ambrosian chant we 
Old}- know that it consisted in certain progres- 
siou.s, corresponding with different species of the 
diapason. It is described as a kind of recitation, 
more like reading than singing. 

It was by St. Gregory the Great that the octave 
was substituted for the tctrachord as the funda- 
mental division of the scale. The first octave ho 
denoted by capital letters A, B, C, &c., the second 
by small letters a, b, c, <&c., and when it became 
necessary to extend the system, marked the third 
by small letters doubled, a a, bb, &c. There is no 
proof that the Romans, any more than the Greeks, 
had any notation with reference to time. Where 
vocal music was united with instrumental, the time 
was marked by the metre of the song: the want 
of a notation of time would make us doubt whether 
any but a very simple style of merely instrumental 
music prevailed among them- (Hawkins’s Mistorg 
of Mum, Tol. i. ; Bxirney’s Ilktory of Mmio, voh i) 

For a general account of ancient music the 
reader is referred to the previous article. [B. J*I 
MDSrVUM OPUS. [Domus, p-43l ; Bic- 
ruRA, No. XV.] 

MUSTAX (jttd<rTa|), moustaches. The different 
parts of the beard [Barba} had different names, 
which also varied with its age and appearanoe. 
The young beard, first appearing on the upper 
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' lip, VVM3 called uW/vn or MiPiq xpoorr] (Diod. v. 28* 
Philostr. Sen. Imag. i. 30, ii. 7, 0), and the youth 
just arrived at puberty, who was graced with it, 
was TrpSoTov vTrrjp'fjrTjs. (Horn, IL xxiv. 348, Od. 
X. 279; Schol. m loc. ; Branch, A^ial. iii. 44 • 
Aclian, F. H. x. 18.) By its growth and develop- 
ment it produced the moustaches, which the Greeks 
generally cherished as a manly ornament. (Theocrit. 
xiv. 4 ; Antiphancs, ap. Atlion. iv. 21 ; Pollux, 

ii. 80, X. 120.) To this practice, however, there 
seems to liave been one exception. The Spartan 
Ephori, when they were inducted, made a pro- 
clamation requiring the people “ to shave tlieir 
moustaches and obey the laws.” For what reason 
they gave the former command does not appear. 
(Plut. de Sera Num, Vind. p. 970, ed. Stejih. ; 
Ih-oclus in lies. Op. et Dies, 722 ; Muller, Dor. 

iii. 7. § 7, iv, 2. § 5 ; Becker, C'harikJes, yol. ii. 

p. 891.) [J. Y.] 

MUSTUM. [ViNUM.] 

MUTATIO^NES. [Mansio.] 

MUTUUM. The Mutui datio is mentioned 
by Gains as an instance of an oliligatio “ cpiao re 
contrahitur.” It exists when things “ quae pon- 
dere, miinero, mensurave constant,” as coined money, 
wine, oil, corn, acs, silver, gold, are given by 
one man to another so as to become his, but on 
the condition that an eipial fjuantity of the same 
kind shall be returned, I’he difference in the 
thing which is lent constitutes one of the differences 
between this contract and commodatum. In tlic 
mutui datio, inasmuch as the thing became the 
property of the receiver, the Roman jurists were 
led to the absurdity of saying that mutuum, was 
so called for this reason {quod ex meo tuum jit). This 
contract gave the lender the action called condictio, 
provided he was the owner of the things, and had 
the power of alienation: otherwise he had no 
action till the things were consumed. If the 
borrower lost the things by any accident as fire, 
shipwreck, dec., he was still bound : the reason of 
winch clearly was, that by the Mutui datio the 
things became his own. It was a stricti juris actio, 
and the lender could have no interest for a loan 
of money, unless interest had been agreed on. The 
borrowing by way of Mutuum and at interest arc 
opposed by Plautus {A sin. i, 3. 95). The Senatus- 
coiisultuin Macedoniarmm did not allow a right of 
action to a lender against a filiusfamilias to whom 
he had given money “ mutua,” even after the 
death of the father. [Srnatusconsultum Mace- 
donian um.] (Gains, iii. 90 ; Inst. 3. tit. 14 ; 
Big. 12. tit. 1. De Reims Creditis ; Cod. 4. tit. F; 
Vaiigerow, PandeJden, dec. iii. § 023.) [G. L.] 

MY'Iill {fivpioC), the name given to the po- 
pular assembly of the Arcadians, which was esta- 
blished after the overthrow of the Spartan supre- 
macy by the battle of Leuctra, and which used to 
meet at Megalopolis in order to determine upon 
matters affecting the whole people. (Xen. JIcJl. 
vi. 5. § 0, vii. 1. § 38, vii. 4. § 2 ; Biod. xv. 59 ; 
Bern. d& Fuh. Leg. p. 344 ; Aeschin, de Fals. Leg. 
p. 257 ; Paus. viii* 32. § 1 ; Harpocrat. Suid. PhoL 
j?. ; Schomami, Antiq. Jur, Piibi Or. p. 410.) 

MT^SIA (pibccLa), a festival celebrated by the 
inhabitants of Pellene in Achaia, in honour of 
Demeter Mysia. The worship of this goddess 
was ^introduced at Pellene from a place called 
Mysia in the neighbourhood of Argos. (Fans. il. 
18. § 3.) The festival of tlie Mysia near Pellene 
lasted for seven days, and the religious solemnities 
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took place in a temple surromicled by a beautiful 
grove. The first two d.a}s men and women took 
part in the ceiebiation together ; on the third day 
the men left the sanctuarj’’, and the women re- 
maining in it performed during the night certain 
mysterious rites* during which not even male^dogs 
were allowed to remain within the sacred precincts. 
On the foul til day the men returned to the temple, 
and men and women now received each other with 
shouts of laughter and assailed each other with 
\anoiis railleries. (Pans. vii. 27. § 4 ; Corniitus, 
de Nat. JDeor, 20.) Other particulars aie not 
known, [L.S.] 

MYSTAE, MYSTAGO'GUS 
}iv(rray(ay6s). [Eleusinia.] 

M YSTE'RIA (juva-T'fjpLa). As each mystery or 
mystic festival is described in a separate article, a 
few general observations only will be required under 
this head. The names by which they were de- 
signated ill Greece, arc fivcrrrjpia^ rekerai, and 
opyia. The name opyia (from ^opya) originally 
signified only sacrifices accompanied by certain 
ceremonies, hut it was afterwards applied especially 
to the ceremonies observed in thq worship of Dio- 
nysus, and at a still later period to mysteries in 
general. (Lobeck, Aylaophani, i. p. ^i05.) TeAeW/ 
signifies in gmieial a religious festival (Aristot. 
JUioL ii. 21 ; Find. Nan. r. G3), but more partlcu- 
larl}^ a lustration or ceremony performed in order 
to avert some calamity cither public or private. 
(Plato, de Rep, ii. p. 264, E.) UvcHipiou signihes, 
properly speaking, the secret part of the worship, 
hut it was also used generally in the same sense 
as rekeT’i], and for mystic worship. 

J\Iysterios in general may be defined as sacrifices 
and ceremonies which took place at night or in 
secret within some sanctuary, which the uninitiated 
were not allowed to enter. What was essential 
to them, were objects of worship, sacred utensils, 
and traditions with their interpretations, whi<di 
were withheld from all persons not initiated. We 
must however distinguish between mysteries pro- 
perly so called, that is, such in which no one was 
allowed to partoke unless he had undergone a 
formal initiation, and the mystic ceremonies of 
certain festivals, the performance of which, though 
confined to particular classes of persans, or to a 
particular sex, yet did not require a regular initia- 
tion. Our attention in this article will be confined 
to the mysteries properly so called. 

It appears to have been the desire of all nations 
of antiquity to withhold certain parts of their re- 
ligious worship from the eyes of the multitude in 
order to render them the more venerable. (Strabo, 
p. 717.) But that the ancient mysteries were 
nothing but impositions of priests, who played upon 
the superstitious and ignorant, is an opinion, wliich, 
althougli entertained by Limburg- Brouwer, the 
latest writer on the suliject (I/isloire de laCMiea- 
tion Momte $i HUig. des 6>ccs, tob iv. p. 15)9), 
certainly cannot satisfy those who are accustomed 
to seek a more solid and vital principle In all re- 
ligious .institutions that have ever had any lasting 
influence upon mankind. The persons united 
and initiated to celebrate the mysteries in Greece 
were neither all priests, nor did they helong to the 
ignorant and superstitious classes of society, but 
they were on the contrary frequently the most dia- 
tingnished statesmen and philosophers. It 1ms 
been remarked under EnEirfiiNiA (p. 47>4,b) that 
it is far more probable that the mysteries in the 
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various parts of Ore -ce were remains of tlio ancient 
Pelasgiaii religion. The associations <.f peihoim 
fur the purpose of celebrating them inuht therefore 
have been formed at the time wlnn the over- 
whelming influence of the Ilelicnie rtdigiuii began 
to gain the upper hand in Greece, and wlmi pc‘r.s.,iw 
who still entertained a reverence for tiie^ wursliip 
of former times, united together with the intention 
of preserving and upholding among thoni.selvcs, 
as much as possible of the religion of their fore- 
fathers, It is natural enough that they fanned 
themselves for this purpose into societies, analogous 
to the brotherhoods in tlie church of ilome (Por- 
phyr.de A Utin. iv. 5), and endeavoured to preserve 
against the profanation of the multitude that which 
was most dear to them. Hence the secrecy of all 
the Greek my.sterii's, and hence tin* iact that tln-y 
were almost invariably connected with the worship 
of the ancient Pelasgian (luiniticH. T'lio time 
when mysteries were e.stahlishf'd as Mich, mnwt 
have been after the areat chaiiL’es and disturbanc(»s 
pioduced by the Doiian inig^'J^-riun, altliou! 4 h tra- 
dition referred their institution to Grplieu.q the 
Cun-tea, the Idaeaii Dactyh's, Dionysus, iVc., who 
hidong to a much earlier {UTiod, 'I'hese tradi- 
tions, however, may in an far he regarded as true, 
as the mysteries were only a continuaiion and pro- 
pagation of the ancient religion. But it muht bo 
admitted tliat in sukseqiumt times new (dmueiits 
were added to the mysteries, which were origin- 
ally foreign to them. Thu dcwelupment of phih*- 
sopliy, and more especially the intcremirHc with 
the Ea.st and with ICgypt, appear to hava* cxercuhcd 
a considerable influenci* upon thtdr charaeter. 

The most celebrated mysteries in Greei'e were 
tbose of Samothrace and Kleusis. [Cahkiuia ; 
Eleithinia,] But several otlier pluc4*.s«»td diviid- 
tics had their peculiar mysteries, tlie islunti of 
Crete those of Zeus (Strabo, p. 7U1 ; Athen, lx. 
Ifl) ; Argolis those of llcra (Puns, ib §2) ; 
Athens those of Athena and DionysuH (Pint .'f/r/4 
34; DioNVau); Arcadia those of Arleinb (Pitus, 
viii. 23. §3), and Aegina thoHC of Ifecato. (Pans, 
ii. 30, § 2). But not only the worship of the great 
gods, but also that of some ancient heroes was 
connected with mysteries. (Pans, iv. 3-1. § fl, ii. 1, 
ii. 30, § 5 ;■ IlorocL v. B3.) 

The benefits which the mitiatcni hoped to obtain 
were security against the viciBbitudos of fortiim*, 
and protection from dangers botli in this lifl* and 
in the life to come. The principal ]»art of tlu! ini- 
tiation, and that which was thought to bo moot 
efficacious in producing the dehired eflecta, wvm 
the lustrations and purifications, wheuet* the niyN- 
teries themselves are sometimes culhnl mUdpffta or 
fcaOapjuoL 

OiFcnces against and violations of tlie mysterit*)i 
were at AthenHunder the jurihdictioii of the arebmi 
Icing, and the court in Mu;h cubch only couHiiited of 
persons who were thmiwelverf initialed 
wi), and were Hehn-tml frmu the heliustats for tlio 
purpose. (Pollux, viii. Ill,) Even in mmm which 
were hreuglil before an ordinary court, tins Judges 
w(‘ro only initiated persons, if tlm «ii@ b$d miy 
conm*ctioii with the my sterlet* (Andoeid. A A/j/#* 
p. 14.) That no one but tlio initiated might h«ir 
the transactions in such a th« ciwit wm uw* 
rounded by public slave! to kt«p p«« 

sons at a aistancu ^(Pt^lliw, vliL 123.) 

The Eoman religion had m such myitoriei «« 
tliat of the Greeks but only mystic rites and 
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monies connected witli the celebration of certain 
festivals. The Bacchanalia were of foreign origin, 
and of short duration. [Dionysia.] 

A very full account of the Greek mysteries is 
given by Limburg-Crouwer, IIisL de la Cwdisat 
3for. et R&lig, des Grecs^ vol, iv. p. 180 — 415, and 
chapter 3:xvi. of the same work contains a useful 
survey of the various opinions upon the subject 
which have been entertained by modem scholars 
and philosophers. [L. S.] 

MYSTILE {^varlkT]). [Coena, p. 305, a], 
MyyTRUM {jxvcrrpov)^ a Greek liquid mea- 
sure, of which there were two sizes, called the 
large and small mystrum. The small, which was 
the more common of the two, was cotyla, 

and of the cyathiis, and therefore contained about 
]-50th of an English pint (Galen, Fra^. c. 15.) 
Galeii adds that the smaller mystrum contained 2^ 
drachms, that th(5 larger was of the cotyla, and 
contained drachms ; but that the most exact 
mystrum {rh'BimiSrarop {xvctrpov) held 8 scruples, 
that is, 2j drachms. According to this, the small 
mystrum would be | of the larger. But in the 
1 3th chapter of the same fragment he makes the 
large mystinm = of the cotyla and the small 
mystrum !• of the large. In c. 4 he makes the 
large mystrum = 8 oxybapha, and the small =: 
Cleopatra makes the large == of the cotyla, the 
small— ij/j. (Wurm, de Pond. p. 180.) [IhS.] 


N. 

NAE^NIA. [Funus, p. B59, a.] 

NAGS. [TEMimuM.] 

NATALTTII LUDL [Lunr Natalitii.] 
NATA^LIBUS RKSTITU^TIO. [Immvi.] 
NAIVVTIO, NATATOlilUM. [Baenbae, 
p. 180, b.] 

NATURE A, NATURATAS RA'TIO. [Jus.] 
NAVA'LKS DUU'MVIRI. [Duumviri. } 
NAVA^LES SO'Cn. [ExERcrrus, p. 500, b.] 
NAVAT-JA, were docks at Rome wliere ships 
were built, laid up, and refitted. They were 
nttached to the emporium outside of the Porta 
1'rigcraina, and wore connected with the Tiber. 
(Liv. XXXV. 10, xL 51, xlv. 2.) The^'emporium 
and navalia were first included within the walls 
of the city by Anrclian. (Fopisc. Aurel 21.) 

The docks (veciiirm/cot or pmpLa) in the Pehraeeus 
at Athens cost 1008 talents, and having been de- 
stroyed in tlie anarchy were again restored and 
finally completed by Lycurgus. (Isocr. Areopud. 
25; B&kh, PM. Fmtk p. 201, 2nd ed.) Tiiey 
were under the superintendence of regular officers 
called iicifieh'ffTal Twr pmplw, [Epimeletab, 
No. A] 

• NAVA^LIS COBO^NA [Coeona, p. 36U1 
NAVARCnUS (mdapxos) is the name by 
which the Greeks designated both the captain of a 
single ship, and the admiral of a fleet. The office 
itself was called mu«pxla. The admiral of the 
Athenian fleet was always one of the ten generals 
((TTpaTTiyoi) elected every year, and he had either 
the whole or at least the principal command of the 
fleet. (Fiat 18.) The chief officers who 

served under him were the tderawhs and the pen- 
tecontarchs, each oi whom commanded one vessel ; 
the inferior oflicors in the vessels were the 
wflrw or helmsmen, the KeXevatrai or commanders 
of the rowers, and the vpoifmrm'whQ must have 
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been employed at the prow of the vessels. (Xenoph. 
de RepubL Ath. 1, 2. § 20 ; compare Stra- 

TEGUS.) 

Other Greek states who kept a navy had like- 
wise their navarchs. A Spartan navarchus is men- 
tioned by Xenophon (Ilellen, ii. 1. § 7), and 
under him served an officer called imaroXevs. 
(Pollux, i. 86 ; Sturz, Lex. Xefioph. ii. p. 321.) 
The navarchia of Sparta however was an innova- 
tion of later times, when the Spartans had acquired 
a fleet and possessions in foreign countries. The 
office was distinct from that of the kings, and 
Aristotle {Polit. ii. 6. p. 68, ed. Gbttling) calls it 
trx^Bhv erepa 0affiXda. (See Weber, JDe Gytleo 
et Lacedaemmiomm Tieh. Navalib, p. 73, &c.) 

The navarchus in Rhodes seems to have been 
their chief military officer. We find him autho- 
rized to conclude treaties with foreign nations 
(Polyb. xvii. 1), and sent on embassies in the 
name of the republic. (I^olyb. xxx. 8 ; Liv. xlv. 
25.) ^ [L. S.] 

NAUCRA'RIA (vavKpapla) is the name of a 
division of the inhabitants of Attica. The four 
Attic phylae were each divided into three phratries, 
and each of these twelve phratries into four nau- 
craries, of which there were thus forty-eight. This 
division is ascribed to Solon (Photius, s. v, Nav- 
fcpapla), but Herodotus (v. 71) in relating the in- 
suiT(‘ction of Cylon mentions magistrates at Aibens 
called TtpvrdvLs rcov vavicpdpcay, so that the nau- 
craiies must have existed long before Solon. There 
is, however, some difficulty connected with this 
passage of Herodotus, inasmuch as Thucydides 
(i. 126) in relating the same event mentions the 
nine arehons instead of the prytanes of the nau- 
craries. Wachsmiith (Ileltm. Jit vol. i. p. 366, 
2d ed.) endeavours very ingeniously to reconcile 
Herodotus and Thucydides, by supposing that the 
prytanes of the naucraries were the same as the 
trittyarehs, the assessors of the first archon, and 
were thus identified by Thucydides with the arehons 
themselves. What the naucraries were previous 
to the legislation of Solon is not stated anywhere, 
but it is not improbable that they were political 
divisions similar to the domes in the constitution of 
Cleisthcncs, and were made perhaps at the time of 
the institution of the nine arehons for the purpose 
of regulating the liturgies, taxes, or financial and 
military affairs in general. (Bockh, Publ. Econ. ii, 
§ 21.) Tittmarm {Griech, Stmt&v. p. 26.9) more- 
over supposes with some probability, that they 
were, like the domes of Attica, local divisions. 
Hence the grammarians inform us that mbKpapos.^ 
or the chief officer of every naucrary, was the same 
as the demarch. At any rate, however, the nau- 
craries before the time of Solon can have^ had no 
connection with the nav}’*, for the Athenians then 
had no navy, and the word valntpapos cannot he 
derived from pads., a ship, but from paw, and 
va^Kpapos m only another, form ^for pa^bicXvipes in 
the sense of a householder, as pavXop was used for 
the rent of a house. (Pollux, x. 20 ; Wachsmuth, 
fldlm. Alt. vol. i. p. 367 ; Thirlwall, lUsL o/Gk 
vol. ii* p, 52.) 

Solon in his legislation thus only retained the 
old institution of the naucraries. His innovatiou 
probably was that he charged each of them with 
th© equipment of one trireme and with t|e mounts 
aijg of two horsemen. (Pollux, viii. 108.) All 
mUitary affairs, m fa as regards the defraying of 
, cxpences, probably continued as before to be regn* 
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lated according to naiicraries. Cleistlienos in his 
change of the Solonian constitution retained the 
division into naucraries for military and financial 
purposes (Phot. 1. c.), hut he increased their nnm- 
her to fifty, making five of each of his ten tribes, 
so that now the number of their ships was in- 
creased from forty-eiglit to fifty, and that of horse- 
men from ninety-six to one hundred. The state- 
ment of Herodotus (vi. 8.9) that the Athenians in 
thoir war against Aegina had only fifty ships of 
their own, is thus perfectly in accordance with the 
fifty naucraries of Cleisthenes. The functions of 
the former pampapotj as the heads of their respective 
naucraries, were now transferred to the demarch s. 
[Demarciii.] (Ilarpocrat. s. v. A'hp-apxos.) The 
obligation of each naucrary to equip a ship of war 
for the service of the republic may be regarded as 
tlie first form of trierarchy. (Lex. Rhetor, p. 283.) 
As the system of trierarchy became developed and 
established, this obligation of the naucraries ap- 
pears to have gradually ceased and to have fallen 
into disuse. (Compare Tiiierakciiia.) [L. S.] 

NAUCRARUS. [Naucraria.] 

NAVIS (vavs). The beginning of the art of 
ship-building and of navigation among the Greeks 
must be ridiuTod to a time much anterior to the 
ages of which we have any record. Even in the 
earliest mythical stories long voyages are men- 
tiorunl, which are certainly not altogether poetical 
fabrication.^, and we have every reason to suppose 
that at that early age ships were used which were 
far superior to a simple canoe, and of a much more 
complicated structure. The time, therefore, when 
boats consisted of one hollow tree {Monoocyla\ or 
when ships were merely rafts (rx^Slai) 

lied together with leathern thongs, ropes, and 
other substances (Plin. II. JSI. vii. 57), belongs to 
a period of which not the slightest record has 
reached us, although such rude and simple boats 
or rafts continued occasionally to bo used down 
to the latest times, and app(‘ar to have been very 
common among sovoral of the barbarous nations 
with which the Romans came in contact. (Codex ; 
compare Quintil. x. 2 ; Flor. iv. 2 ; Rest. s. v. 
S'chedia; Liv. xxl 20.) Passing over the story of 
the ship Argo and the expedition of the Argonauts, 
we sliall proceed to consider the ships as described 
in the Homeric poems. 

TliQ numerous fleet, with which the Greeks 
are said to have sailed to the coast of Asia Minor, 
must on the whole bo regarded as sufficient evi- 
dence of the extent to which navigation was car- 
ried on in those times, however much of the detail 
in the 1 lomeric description may have arisen from 
the poets own imagination, In the Homeric cata- 
logue it is stated that each of the fifty Boeotian 
ships carried 120 warriors (//. ii. 510), and a ship 
which carried so many cannot have been of very 
small ^ dimensions. What Homer states of tlie 
Boeotian vessels applies more or less to the ships 
of other Greeks, These boats were provided with 
a mast (to-Tifs') which was fastened by two ropes 
(rp^rovoi) to the two^ ends of the ship, so that 
when the rope connecting it with the prow broke, 
the mast would fall towards the stern, whero it 
might kill the helmsman, (Od. xii 40% «&c.) 
(f’lie mast could bo erected or taken down as ne- 
cessity re<inircd. They also had sails (Ma)^ 
but wo deck ; each vessel however appears to 
Imfo had only one sail, which was used in fa- 
vourable wind j and the principal means of pro- 


pelling the vessel lay in the rowers, who sat upon 
benches (fcXrfides). The oars were fastened to the 
side of the ship with leathern thongs (rpoirol 5cp- 
pidrtvoi^ Od. iv, 782), in wliich they W'ere turned 
as a key in its hole. The ships in Homer are 
mostly called black {fx4Kmvai)^ probably because 
they were painted or covered wdth a black &u1j- 
stance, such as pitch, to protect the ■wood agniiist 
the influence of the water and the air ; sometimes 
other colours, such as jufAros, minium (a red co- 
lour), were used to adorn the sides of the ships 
near the prow, whence Homer occasionally calls 
ships fiiXroTrdpyoi, i. e. red-cheeked (//. ii. 837, 
Od. ix. 125) ; they were also painted occasionally 
with a purple colour OpoiyiKorrdp-poi., Od. xL 124), 
Herodotus says ( iii. 58) that all shifis were painted 
with fdkros. "When the Greeks had landed on 
the coast of Troy, the ships w'cre dnnvn on land, 
and fastened at tiie poop to huge stones with a 
rope which served as anchors (//. i. 436‘, xiv. 77, 
Od.ix. 137, XV. 498 ; MoschopuL ra/ 7/. L 43G). 
The Greeks then surrounded the ii(‘et with a forti- 
fication to secure it against the attacks of the 
enemy. This custom of drawing the ships upon 
the .shore, w'hea th(‘y were not used, was follows ‘d 
in latiT times also, as every one will remember 
from the accounts in (hmsaris Ctnmneiitaries. Tht*ro 
is a c(*lobmtcd but difficult passage in the Odyssey 
<v. 243, &c.), in which the building of a boat is 
described, although not with the JuinuteiicHs which 
an actual ship-builder might wish for* Odynseus 
first cuts down %vith Iris axe twmity trees, and pre- 
pares the wood for his purpone by cutting it smoedh 
and giving it tbc proper shape. He then b(»r(‘s 
the holes for nails and hooks, and fits tin* planks 
tog(‘ther and fastens them %^ith nails. He rounds 
the bottom of the ship like that of a broad trans- 
port vessel, and raises the bulwark (tfcpm), fitting 
it upon the numerous ribs of the Hlrip, He aftm*- 
wards covers the whole of the outside with planks, 
which are laid across the ribs from the keel up- 
wards to the bulwark ; next the mast is made, 
and the sail-yard attached to it, and lastly tin* 
rudder. When the ship is tlms far coni)deted, lie 
raises the hulwm’k still higher by wickerwork 
which goes all aroumHlie ves.sol, as a protection 
against the waves. This raised buhvark of wriukm*- 
work and the like was used in lattT times also. 
(Lustath. ad Od, \\ 258.) For ballast Odysseus 
throws into the ship which according to the 
Scholiast conaisted of wood, stones, and sand. 
Calypso then brings him mat(‘rials to make a Bail 
of, and he fastens the vittpat. or ropes which rur 
from the top of the mast to th(* two cuds of the 
yard, and also the KdKoi with wdrich tin* Bail is 
drawn up or let down. The" wdSc? mentioned in 
this passage were undoubtedly, as in tlus later 
times, the ropes attached to the two lower coruei'H 
of the squme sail. (Comp, NitiiHidi. Jnmvrk z, 
Odi/ss, voL ii. p. 35, Ace. ; Ukert, Ikmetk 
Ilam, aaagr. p. 20.) Ifiie ship of which the 
building is thus descrilHul was a BuwdI Imaf, a 
as Iloincr calls it ; bnt It had like all tim 
Homeric alrips a round or fiat bottom. Otoater 
ships must iiave b(«m of a more compIkMecl itrwe- 
praised as ariwti, (IL 
v.^eu, i^c.) Below, wider drm/sif a repwacnt- 
atioii of two boats ii givqn which appear to hmr 
peat raspbkmco to thinmi of which the Imllding 
IB deserthed m Urn Ody»«y. (Comp. TlririwalL 
I/tid, vol i p. 210.) 
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Ifc is a f?encral opinion that in the Homeric ago 
sailois did not venture out into the open sea, but 
that such was really done is clear from the fact, 
that Ilomor makes Odysseus say that he had lost 
sight of land, and saw nothing but the sky and 
water (Oil. xii. 403 ; comp. xlv. 302 ; Virg. Jen, 
iii. 192, &c.), although on the wdiolo it maybe 
admitted, that evmi down to the historical times 
tlie navigation of the ancients was confined to 
coasting along the shore, Homer never mentions 
engagements at sea. The Greeks most renowned 
ill the heioic ages ns sailors were the Cretans, 
whose king Minos is said to have possessed a large 
flind, and also the Phaeaciaiis. (Tliiicyd, i. 4 ; 
Horn. 0(L viii 110, &c.) 

After the times of the Trojan war, navigation, 
and witli it the art of ship*biulding, must have be- 
come greatly unproved, on account of the establish- 
ment of the numerous colonies on foreign coasts, 
and tlie increased commercial intercourse with 
these colonics and other foreign countries. The 
practice of piracy, which was during this period 
carried on to a great extent not only between 
Greeks and foreigners, hut also among the Greeks 
themselves, must likewise have contributed to the 
improvement of ships and of navigation, although 
no particulars are mentioned. In Greece itself the 
Corinthians were the first who biought the art of 
ship building nearest to the point at which we find 
it 111 the time of Thucydides, and tlicy were the 
first who introduced shijis with throe ranks of 
rowers (rpi'/jpeiy, About the year 700 

B.c, Amehiocles the Corinthian, to %vhom this in- 
vention is ascribed, made the Samians accpiainted 
with it (Thucyd. i 13 ; Plin. II. N. vii. 57) ; but 
it must have been preceded by that of tha IJumies, 
that is, ships with two ranks of rowers, which 
Pliny attributes to the Erythraeans.* Tlicsc in- 
novations however do not seem to have been gene- 
rally adopted for a long time ; for we read that 
about the time of Cyrus the Phocaeans introduced 
long sharp-keeled ships called rc^vrTjKavTopoi. (He- 
rod, i, 103.) These belonged to the class of long 
war-ships (pT]es y<x/fpa(), and had fifty rowers, 
twmity-fivc on each side of the ship, who sat in 
one row. It is further stated that before this 
time visssels called (rTpayyliXm, with largi^ round 
or rather fiat bottoms, had been used exclusively 
by all the louiana in Asia. At this period most 
rireeks seem to have adopted the long ships with 
only one mnk of rowers on each side j their name 



- * Biremes are sometimes called by the Greeks 
Skfx^ra (Cic, ad Atl xvi. 4 ; Ilirt. JBeU, AUx, 47 .) 
The name bircrais is also applied to a ^little boat 
managed by only two oars. (Horat, iiu 29* d2 j 
Xiiman, viil x. 5G.) 
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varied accordingly as they had fifty (Trex'TTj/cdi/ro- 
poi), or thirty (TpiaK6propoi), or oven a smaller 
number of rowers. A ship of war of this class is 
represented in the previous woodcut, which is taken 
from Montfaiicoii, VAntiq. Moqliq. vol. iv, nart 2. 
pi. 142. ^ ^ 

The following woodcut contains a beautiful frag- 
ment of a Bireme with a complete deck. (Wiiickel- 
mann, Monuni. A7iUch. inedit. pi. 207.) Another 
specimen of a small Bireme is given further on. 





The first Greek people whom we know to have 
acquired a navy of importance were the Corinthians, 
Samians, and Phocaeans. About the time of Cyrus 
and Cambyses the Corinthian Triremes were gene- 
rally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants and by the 
Corcyracans, who soon acquired the most powerful 
navies among the Greeks. In other parts of Greece 
and even at Athens and in Acgina the most common 
vessels about this time were long ships with only 
one rank of rowers on each side.’ Athens, although 
the foundation of its maritime power had been laid 
by Solon [Naucraru], did not obtain a fleet of 
any importance until the time of Theniistocles, who 
persuaded them to build 200 Triremes for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war against Acgina. But 
even then ships were not provided with complete 
decks (jcaraiTrpciij,ara) covering the whole of the 



vessel. (Thucyd. i, 14 ; Herod, vii. 144.) Ships 
with, only a partial deck or with no dock at all, 
were called Hippafcroi and in Latin mwes 
apertue, A fine representation of such a one is 
figured above from a coin of Corcyra. The ships 
described in Homer had no decks, and were all 
&fpaKrm (Thucyd. i. 10), and the only protection 
for the men consisted of the kpia or bulwark. 
(Horn. Od* xii. 229.) Even at the time of the 
Forskn war, the Athenian ships were without a 
complete deck. (Thucyd. i. 3 4.) Ships which had 
a complete deck were ctilled mrd^paferoi^ and 
the deck itself Kardarptapa. Their invention is 
ascribed by Pliny to the Thasians. At the time 
when Themistoclos induced the Athenians to build 
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a fleet of 200 sails, he also earned a decree, that 
every year twenty new Triremes should he hnilt 
from the produce of the mines of Laiirium. (Po- 
lyaen. i. 30 ; Pint. TJienmt. 4 ; comp. Bockh, 
Publ, Boon, p, 249, 2d edit.) After tlie time of 
Themistocles as many as twenty Triremes must 
have heen huilfe every year both in times of war 
and of peace, as the average number of Triremes 
which was always ready amounted to between 
three and four hundred. Such an annual addition 
was the more necessary, as the vessels were of a 
light structure and did not last long. The whole 
superintendence of the building of new Triremes 
was in the hands of the senate of the Five Hun- 
dred (Deniosth. c. Androt, p. 598), but the actual 
business was entrusted to a committee called the 
*7 piTipOTtoLol^ one of wdiom acted as their treasurer, 
and had in his keeping the money set apart for the 
]!urpose. In the time of Demosthenes a treasurer 
oi‘ the TpifipoTTOLoi ran an ay with the inoiie}’-, which 
amounted to two talents and a half. During the 
pmnod after Alexander the Great the Attic navy 
ap])ears to luuo become considerably diminished, 
as in 307 m c. Demetrius Poiiorcetos promised the 
Allumuuis timber for 100 new Triremes. (Diod. 
:cv. .iG ; Pint. DemHr, 10.) After this time the 
IJiiodians became the greatest maritime power in 
Gi‘('(‘ce. Tiio navy of Sparta was never of great 
importance. 

Navigation remained for the mo.yt part what it 
had been before: the Greeks seldom ventured out 
into the open siu, and it was generally considered 
necf'ssary to remain in sight of the coast or of some 
island, which also served as guides in daytime : in 
the night the position, rising and settigg of the 
diiFerenl stars answered the same purpose. In 
winter navigation generally ceased altogether. In 
cases where it would have been necessary to coast 
around a eousidorahlc extent of country, which was 
connected with the main laud by a narrow neck, 
the ships W(‘re sometimes drawn across the neck of 
land from one sea to the other, by machines called 
dA/rof. This was done most frequently across the 
isthmus of Corinth. (Herod, vii. 24 ; Thiicyd. viii. 
1, iii, l.% with the Schol, j Strab. viii. p, 380 } 
Polyh, iv. 19, V. lOJ.) 

Now as regards the various kinds of ships used 
by the Greeks, we might divide them with Pliny 
according to the numlier of ranks of rowers em- 
ployed in them, into Monores, Biremes, Triremes, 
Quadriroraes, Quinqueremes, &c., up to the onor- 
nioiis shi]> with forty ranks of rowers, huilfc by 
Ftolemaeus Philopator (Piin* t g* j Athen. v, 
p. 203, &c.) But all these appear to have heen 
constructed on the same principle, and it is more 
convenient to divide them into shijiB of war and 
dup$ (if burden {<popriKh^ (popr7}yo\ dA/cdSer, 7rAo?a, 
(TrpoyybKat^mwes onerarkm^nams aetmHm)* Ships 
of the latter kind were not calculated for quick 
movement or rapid sailing, but to carry the greatest 
possible quantity of goods. Hence their structure 
was bulky, their bottom round, and altbough they 
were not without rowers, yet the chief means by 
which they were propelled were their sails. 

I'he most common ships of war in the earlier 
times were the pentecontori (vievr'tisUyrQpoL)^ hut 
afterwards they were chiefly Triremes, and the latter 
are^ frequently designated only by the name 
whHe all tlie othm’s are called by the name indi- 
cating their peculiar character. Triremes however 
were again divided into two classes; the one con- 
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sisting of real nicn-of-war, which were quick-sail- 
jng vessels (raxeiai), and the other of transports 
either for soldiers (uTparK^'nSes or oirKcrayccyoL) 
or for horses (iinrTjyol, LTurayteyoi), Ships of this 
class were more heavy and awkward, and were 
therefore not used in battle except in cases of ne- 
cessity. (Thucyd. i. IIG.) It seems to have been 
a common practice to use as transports for soldiers 
and horses such Triremes as had become useless 
as men-of-war. The ordinaiy size of a war galley 
may be inf rred from the fact that the average 
number of men engaged in it, including the crew 
and marines, was two hundred, to whom on some 
occasions as much as thirty epibatae were added. 
(Herod, viii. 17, vii. 184; comp. Epibatae and 
Bockh, PuU. Eco7i. p. 278, &c.) The rapidity 
with which those war galleys sailed may Im 
gathered fioin vaiioiis statements in ancient writers, 
and appears to liavc licen so grrat, that even we 
cannot help looking upon it without astouishnienl, 
when we find that the quickness of an ancient 
tiireme nearly equalled that of a modern sti'aui- 
boat. Among the war-ships of tlie Atlieiiians tlnur 
sacred state-vessels were always incliuh'd (Pa- 
iiALUS ; comp. Bockh, Ut’kiuideu uber (L P>eeim\seii, 
cles AU. Pkmts^ p. 70, &c.); hut smaller ves.seb, 
such as the TreprTjfcdyropoi or rpiaic6pTopoi, are 
never included when the sum of men-of-war is 
mentioned, and their use for military pnrpos<‘S ap- 
pears gradually to have ceased. 

Vessels with more than three ranks of rowers on 
each side were not constructed in Greece till about 
the year 400 me., .when Dionysius L, tyrant of 
Syraciise, who bestowed groat care upon liis navy, 
built the first Quadriremes (rerp-i'ipcis), with which 
he had probably become acquainted through the 
Carthaginians, since the invention of these v<;ssels 
is ascribed to them. (ITin. IL iV. vii. 57 j Diodor, 
xiv. 41, 42.) Up to this time no Quinqneremcfl 
(TTcvT^peiy) had been built, and the invention of 
them is likewise ascrilied to the reign of Dionysius. 
Mnesigeiton (ap. PVm, 4 c.) ascribes the invention 
of Quinqueremes to the Salaminiana, and if this 
statement is correct, Dionysius had his Quinque- 
reuics probably built by a Salaminian ship* builder. 
In the reign of Dionysius II. Hexercs 
are also mentioned, the invention of which was 
ascribed to the Syracusans. (Aelian, F. //, vi. 1 % 
with the note of Perizonius ; Plin. 4 e.) After the 
time of Alexander the Great the use of vessels 
with four, live, and more ranks of rowers became 
very general, and it is well known from Polybius 
(i. 63, &c,4 that the first Punic war was chiefly 
carried on with Quinquciumes. Ships with twedw*, 
thirty, or even forty ranks of rowers (PI in. 4 r. ; 

A then. v. p. 204, &,c.), such as they were built by 
Alexander and the Ptohmiies, appear to liave been 
mere cm*iositie.s, and did not come into common 
use. The Athenians at first did not adopt vcssids 
larger than IViremca, probably because they thought 
that with rapidity and skill they confer do more 
than with large and unwieldy ships. In the year 
B.C. 350 they continued to use nothing but 'Tri- 
remes ; ljut in 330 B. c. the republic had already 
a mnuber of Quadriremes, which was afturwm^ds 
iucroasecL The first Quinqueremes at Athens » 
mentioned in a document (in BOckh’s t/fhmden'^ 
N.xiv. litt. K.) belonging tp the yelm B.O. 325.' 
Herodotus (vi. 87), according fo the common 
reading, calls the tiieoris, which in 01 72 the 
Aeginatans took Am the Athenians, a Tr^pr'i^pns : 
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bufc tlio reading’ iu tliis passage is corrupt, and 
Tteyrer'/jpts should be written instead of 7revr7)pr}s. 
(Bdckh, lli'kundcn^ p. 76.) After the year 330 
the Athenians appear to have gradually ceased 
building Triremes, and to have constructed Quad- 
rirenies instead. 

Among the smaller vessels we may mention the 
Eitaros or aicdriov^ which seems to have been some- 
times used as a ship of hurden. (Herod, vii. 186 ; 
comp. Find. Pj/tL xi. 62, Nem, v. 5.) The^acatus 
must generally have lieen very small, and tlicsame 
as a waphf, for Buctouiiis (Cues, 64) in describing 
Caesar’s escape from Alexandria, says that he 
juinp(ul into a scapha, which Plutarch, in narrating 
the Hanie event, calls an acation. From 'I'hucydides 
(iv. 67) with tlie remark of the Scholiast, we must 
infer that it was a small boat in which every person 
sailing in it managed tivo oars, one with each hand. 
The natuo Seaplia (cr/cd(/n?) denotes a small skiff or 
lilo~l)o{it, which was commonly attached to mer- 
chantmen for the purpose of saving the crew in , 
danger. (AeL Jpost xxvii. 30.) 

or Mbninticu^ in Greek XiSvpvis or A.i- 
€vpp6y,, is a name given apparently to eicry war- 
ship, from a hireme up to those with six lines of 
rowers <m each side (Lucian, voL v. p. 262, ed. 
Jiip. ; Flor. iv. 2 ; Sueton. Jw/. 17) ; hut in thc 
tinio of Augustus, libiirnae even with six lines of 
rowers were consiilered small and swift in com- 
parison with the unwieldy ships of Antony at 
Aetuun. ( Herat i. 1 .) JTiny (x. 32) in- 
forms us that they were constructed sluirj) in the 
hows to olTer the least possible ivjsistaneii to the 
vvai(‘i% They were usually provided with a beak, 
whence a navis roslvutu is generally the same as a 
Liburna. They were first cuustructed hy the 
Libiirniuus (whence they derived their nnmo), and 
iiwi used by the llomaiui iu the battle of Aetiuni. 
(Comp. Geil. xvii. 3 ; PHu. /CN", ix. 5, xviL 3 j 
Appian, de Bell lUjfr, 3; Tiiven. iii. 240.) 

j^lvery vi^ssel at Atlums, as in modern times, had 
a nmne given to it, which was generally of the 
feminine gender, whence^ Aristophanes (Eq, 1313) 
calls the Triremes 7rap0tyovs\ and one vessel, the 
name of which was Nauphante, ho calls the daugli- 
Uwof Nuuso, (Bdckh, iMc. p. 81, tSic. ; and a list 
of names in p. ffl, &e.) The Romans sometimes 
gave to their Hlups mascnline names. The Greek 
imine.s were either taken from ancient heroines such 
as Kauslcna, or they were abstract words such ns 
Efmh.oia, efc/WTreia, Updwia, ‘Uyepdyr}, 

die. In many cases the name of the Imilder also 
was added. 

Wo now proceed to dcacriho the principal iiarts 
of ancient vcasolg. 

L protv (rtpdpa or glrojirov, prora) was 
generally ornamented on holli sides with figures, 
which were either painted upon, the sides or laid 
in. It seems to have been very common to repre- 
sent an eye on each side of the prow. (Bdckh, l/rk, 
p. 102 ; "Becker, GumEes^ vol ii, p. GO.) Upon 
the prow or fore-deck there was always some em- 
blem {vapdfrppov^ insiffne^ fujiiru) by which the 
ship was distinguished from others. At the head 
of the prow there projected the o-rdXor, and its ex- 
tremity was termed hepoffriXm^ which was fre- 
quently made in the shape of an animal or a helmet 
It appears to have been sometimes coverod with 
brass and to have served as an emholo (ifxSohfh) 
agaiiist the enemy’s vt?ssck. (Aeschyl. Pers, 414.) 
The &tipo(Fr6Ktw is sometimes designated by tlic 
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name of (from xV, a goose), because it 

was formed in the shape of the head or neck of a 
goose or swan, as in tlie accompanying woodcut. 
(Etym. Mayn. $. v.} The cheniscus was often 
gilt and made of bronze. (Lucian, Ver. Hist. 41, 
Jitp. Tray. 14.) A cheniscus of bronze is pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Paris. (Millin, 
Did, des heaiix Arts.) [Insigne.J Just below 



the prow and projecting a little above the keel was 
the Itoslrum (e/xioKos, ^fxSoXop) or beak, which 
consisted of a beam, to which were attached sharp 
and pointed irons, or the head of a ram and the 
like. This efxSokos was used for the purpose of 
attacking another vi‘sscl and of bi caking its sides. 
It is said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenian 
Pisacus. (Pliu. I c.) These beaks were at first 
always above the water and visible ; afterwards 
they were attached lower, so that they were in- 
visible, and thus became still more dangerous to 
other ships. (Hiodor. xi. 27, xiv. 60,75 ; Polyb. i. 
26, xvi. 5, viii. 6.) The annexed woodcuts, taken 
from Montfaucon (TAAntiq. Eacpliq. iv.2. tab. 133), 
represent three different beaks of ships. 
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Connected witli the €fj,€oXos was the TrpoefiBoXis^ 
which according to Pollux (i. 85) must have been 
a wooden part of the vessel in the prow above the 
beak, and was probably the same as the eVwrtJes, 
and intended to ward off the attack of the ^fj.€oXos 
of a hostile ship. The command in the prow of a 
vessel was exercised by an officer called TrpcDpevs^ 
who seems to have been next in rank to the steers - 
man, and to have had the care of the gear, and the 
command over the rowers. (Xenoph. Oeaon. vii. 
14.) 

2. Jfie stern (TrpvpLVTj, pt^ppis) was generally 
above the other parts of the deck, and in it the 
helmsman had his elevated seat. It is seen in the 
representations of ancient vessels to be rounder 
than the prow, though its extremity is likewise 
sharp. The stem was, like the prow, adorned in 
various ways, but cspeciall.y with the image of the 
tutelary deity of the vessel (tuteta). In some re- 
presentations a kind of roof is formed over the 
head of the steersman, and the upper part of the 
stern frequently has an elegant ornament calhd 
ajitusfre, and in Gre(*k &i^iXa(rrou^ which consti- 
tuted the highest part of the poop. It formed a 
corresponding ornament to the aKpocrr6Xiov at the 
plow. At the junction of the aplustre with the 
stern on which it was based, we commonly observe 
an ornament resembling a circular shield: this 
was called acrvideToy or aamdicnep. It is seen on 
the two aplustriu here represented. (Comp. Apol- 



lon. Ehod, i JOa.% ii. 601 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 22 ; 
Hoin, IL XV. 716 ; Ilorod. vi. 114.) The aplustre 
rose immediately behind the gubemator,and served 
in some degree to protect hipi from wind and rain. 
Sometimes there appears, beside the aplustre, a 
pole, to which a ffilct or pennon (rairia) was at- 
tached, which served both to distinguish and adorn 
the vessel, and also to show the direction of the 
wind. In the column of Tnijan, a lantern is sus- 
piTided from the aplustre so as to bang over the 
deck before the helmsman. The aplustre com- 
monly consisted of thin planlrs, and presented a 
broad surface to the sky. In consequence of its 
conspicuous place and beautiful form, the aplustre 
was often taken as the emblem of maritime affairs : 
it was carried off in triumph by the victor in a 
naval engagement (Jiiven, x, 185), and Neptane is 
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sometimes represented on medals holding tlie 
aplustre in his right hand, as in the annexed wood- 
cut ; and in the celebrated Apotheosis of Homer, 
now in the British Museum, the female personating 
the Odyssey exhibits the same emblem in refer- 
ence to the voyages of Odysseus. 



3. The Tpwpiql is the bulwark of the vessel, or 
ratlier the uppermost edge of it. (Heaycli. s.v.) In 
small })oats tbe pegs ((ncaXfioi^ scaimi) bctw(‘<‘n 
which the oars move, and to which they are fast- 
( ned by a tliong (rpoirwW/p), were upon the rpdippl 
(Bb'ckh, UrkiintL p. 108.) In all other vessels tlio 
oars passed through holes in the side of the ves«(*l 
(ofpOaX/Moi^ rp-{)ficira^ or rpvTrdjpara), (SchoL 
Arhtoph. Avlicmi. 97, cSec.) 

4. The middle part of the deck in most ships of 
war appears to Inavc been raised above the bulwark 
or at kiast to a level with its upper edge, and thus 
enabled the soldiers to occupy a position from 
which they could soo far around and lairl Ihoir 
darts against tlie enemy. Such an elevated d<mk 
appears in the annexed woodcut representing a 
Mmeris. In this instance the flag is standing 
upon the hind-deck. (Mazois, l^onm. Part i. tab. 
xxii, fig. 2.) 



5. One of the most interesting, as well as ini* 
portJint parts in the arrarigenumtH of the Bireraes, 
TVirtuncs, &c., is the position of the ranks of 
rowens, freni which the sliips tbemwlves derive 
their names. Vitrioixs opinions have Wen enter- 
tained hy those whi liave written upon this sub- 
ject, as the information which ancient writers give 
upon it is extremely scanty. Tims much, how- 
over, is certain, that the different ranks of rowers, 
who sat along the sides of a vesael, were pla«v| 
one above the othyr. Thm Bmm at first sight 
2 
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■very improbaUe, as the common ships in later 
times must have had five ordincs of rowers on each 
side, and since even the lowest of them must have 
been somewhat raised above the surface of the 
water, tlie highest ordo must have been at a con- 
sidcraljle height above it, and consequently required 
very long oars : the apparent improbability is still 
more increased, when we hear of vessels with 
thirty or forty ordines of rowers above one another. 
But that such must have been the arrangement is 
proved by the following facts : First, In works of 
art, in wliidi more than one ordo of rowers is re- 
presented, tliey appear above one another, as in 
the biremes given on pp. 784, a, 791, a, and in 
several otliers figured by Montlaucon. Secondly, 
The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Acktrn. HOC; 
compar(‘ Aristoph. /?«;?. 1105) states that the lowest 
2 -ank of rowens having the shortest oars and con- 
si^fiiioutl.y the easiest work, nsceived the smallest 
pay, while the highest ordo had the longest oars, 
and conserpiently had the heaviest work and re- 
ceived the highest pay. Thirdly, In the monstrous 
recrmpaKopr'fip’i/)^ of Ptoleraaciis Bhilopator, the 
d« scription of whieli hy Callixeims {ap. Allien, v. 
p. 20;i, &c.) is as authentic as it well can he, the 
luMght of ^the ship from the surface of ilic water to 
the top of the prow {m<po(rr6Xiov) was 48 cubits, 
and from the watf^r to the top of the stern (diftXacrra) 
fiC cubits. This lieight afibrded suflioient room 
for fiji’ty ranks of rowers, especially as tliey did not 
sit perpendicularly above one another, but one 
rawer, as may hi‘ seen in llio above representation 
of a Birenic, sat behind the other, only somewhat 
elevated above him, ’'J'he oars of the uppennosfc 
ordo of rowers in this huge vessel were 38 cubits 
long. 

In ordinary vessids from the Moneris up to the 
Quinqueremis each oar was managed by one man, 
wliich cannot have been the case where each oar 
*was 38 cubits long. The rowers sat upon little 
bmicbes attached to the ribs of the vessel, and 
called BShia^ and in Latin /on and tramLm. The 
lowest row of rowers was called (baAd/uov, the 
rowers themselves, ibaAa^tcrctt (SclioL 

<ui Aridojih. xiehim. HOfi.) The uppermost ordo of 
rowers was called i^pdvo^ and the rowers themselves 
^papirat. (Thttcyd. vi.31.) The middle ordo or or- 
dines of rowers were called &ym or fvycrett. 
(Polhp, i <).) Bach of this last class of rowers 
had likewise his own scat, and did, not, as some 
have supposed, sit upon benches running across 
the vessel. (Bfickh, (Jrhmd, p. 103, dice.) 

Wo shall pass over the various things, which 
•were necessary in a vessel for the use and umin- 
tenaticO of the crew and soldiers, as well as the 
machines of waf which were 'convoyed in it, and 
confine ourselves^ to a brief description of things 
belonging^ to a ship as wcln All such utensils are 
divided into and , hMaing ^mr ((TKeiiy] 

IdAma, mid 13 j Athen* 

i. p. 27). Xenophon li2) adds to 

these the 7rMicrce,.of' 'the varioxts* kinds ' of 

wickerwork, but thes'O are more 'propetly comnr^, 
bended among the Kpe/ratryd. ' ’ . 

I. 5k€i5i| , 

1. Ours {icdrKai^ romf). Tfxe collective term for' 
oars is which properly signified nothing but 
the Wade or fiat part of the oar (Herod.. viih 12 j rol- ' ; 
kx, i 90), but was afterwards used as a collective ' 
expression for all the oars with tho exception of 
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thcraddor. (Eurip. Ipk Taur. 134G, IM. 1554 . 
Polyb. xvi. 3.) The oars varied in size accordinWy 
as they were used by a lower or higher ordo^ of 
rowers, and from the name of the ordo by which 
they were used, they also received their special 
names, viz. icdirai, ^aAdgmi, Chyiai^ and ^pavi. 
TfSes. Bockh (Urkp, llfi) has calculated, that 
each Trireme on an average had 170 ro-^vers. In 
a Quinquereme during the first Punic war, the 
average number of rowers was 300 (Polyb. i. 
26)^ ; in later times we even find as many as 40o] 
great vessel of Ptolemaeiis 
1 hilopator had 4000 rowers (Athon. v. p. 204), 
and the handle of each oar {^yx^ipi^iov) was partly 
made of lead, that the shorter part in the vessel 
might balance in weight tho outer part, and thus 
render tho long oars manageable. Tbo lower part 
of the holes through which the oars passed, appear 
to have been covered with leather (dcnccapa), wliich 
also extended a little way outside the hole. (Aris- 
toph. Aclium. 97, with the Schol. ; SclmL ml Run. 
SG7 ; Suidas, s. v. ’Acr/ceSgaTa and SupOepa : com- 
pare Bockh, Urk. lOG, See.) Tlie rap^Ss also con- 
tained the Trepiveep^ which must consequently he a 
particular kind of oars. They must have derived 
their name, like other oars, from the class of 
rowers by whom they were used. Bockh sup- 
poses tliat they were oars which were not regu- 
larly used, but only in case of need, and then liy 
the E[)ihatae. Their length in a Trireme is stated 
at from 9 to 9:1- cubits,^ but in wdiat part of the 
vessel^ they were used is unknown, llespecting 
oars in general see tho Appendix in ArnokTs 
Tktcyd, vol. ii. p. 4G1, &c. 

2. Tim rudder^ (Tr^^SaAmi', guhernacuhm). Be- 
fore the Jnvention of the rudder, which Pliny 
(//. AT. vii, 57) ascribes to Tiphys, the pilot of 
tlie ship Argo, vessels must liave been propelled 
and guided by the oars alone. This circumhbmco 
may account for tho form of the ancient rudder, as 
well as for the mode of using it. It was like an 
oar with a very broad blade, and xvas commonly 
placed on each side of the stern, not at its ex- 
tremity. The annexed woodcut presents examph's 
of its appearance as it is frequently exhibited on 
gems, coins, and other works of art The figure 
in the centre is from one 'of Bartoli’s lamps {lm\ 
AnL i. 5), and shows a Triton blowing tho buccina, 
and holding a rudder over his shoulder. The left- 
hand figure in the same woodcut is from a cameo 
in the Stosch collection. It represonts a rudder 
with its helm or tiller crossed by the cornucopia. 
In the third figure taken from another cameo in 
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tlio same collection, Venus leans with her left 
arm upon a rudder to indicate her origin fiom the 
sea. The rudder was managed hy the guher- 
nator (KvSGpyi]rris), who is also called the rector 
7/avis as distinguished from the ^mglster. A ship 
had sometimes one, hut more commonly two rud- 
ders (Aelian, V, H, ix. 40 ; Heliod* Jetiuop. v. 
p. 241, od. Comm.; Adsxxvii. 40), and they 
were distinguished as the right and left rudder 
(Hygin. Fub. 14) ; hut they were managed hy the 
same steersman to prevent confusion. (Bartoli, 
/. c. iii 31.) Ill larger ships the two rudders were 
joined by a pole which was moved hy the giiher- 
iiator and kept the rudders parallel. The con- 
trivances for attaching the two ladders to one 
another and to the sides, of the ship, are called 
C^vyAai (Eurip. Helen. 155G) or ^evKrijptat (Jets\ 
xxvii 40). The famous ship of Ptolemafuis Pin- 
lopator had four mdders, each 30 cubits in length. 
(.4 then. V. p. 204 ; comp. Tac. AmiAn G.) 

3. Ladde/s (icXipatcidGS^ scalae).. Each Trireme 
had two wooden ladders, and the same seems to 
have been the case in rpiaic6yropoi. (BGckh, p. 125.) 

4. Poke or pimt poles (tcovroi, conli). Three o{* 
these belonged to ovci^y Trii-eme, which were of dif- 
ferent lengths, and were accordingly distinguished 
as Kovrbs geyas, icoyrhs piuphs^ and Kovrhs pharos. 
Triacontores liad probably always four pimt poles. 
(CoNTtTS j B»hkh, p. 125, &c.) 

5. llapatTrarat or supports for the masts. They 
seem to have been a kind of props placed at the 
foot of the masts. (Isidor. Ony. xix. 2. 11.) 'J'hc 
mast of a Trireme, as long as such props were 
list'd, was supported hy two. In later times they 
do not occur any longer in Triremes, and must have 
})t*en supplanted hy something else. The 'j’riacon- 
tores on the other hand retained their irapacrrdTai. 
(Btiekh, p. 12G, See,) 

G. Thn mtfst (i<rT6s, The ancients had 

vessels with one, two or three masts. From 
Pjticklris Urkuiiden we h'arn that two masts were 
issued at Athens from tlio vGcIbpiop for every tri- 
rt'ine. I’lie foremast was calh'd d/edreios, while 
the maiumast was calh'd io-rds p.(ya^. A tria- ! 
conter, or a vessel with 30 rowers, had likewise 
two masts, and the smaller mast here as well aa 
in a trireme was near the prow. In thrco-inasted 
vessels the largest mast was nearest the stern. 
Idle masts as well as the yards were usually of 
fir. (Plin. H. N. xvi. 7G.) The invention of 
masts in navigation is attributed to Daedalus 
(Plin. fJ. iV. vii, 5{).) The part of the mast iramn-% 
cl lately above the yard (antmna), formed a struc- 
ture similar to a drinking cup, aud bore the name 
of caivhesium {mpxh<fmv). Into it the ^mariners 
ascended in order to manage the sail, io obtain a 
distant vii'w, or to discharge missiles. (Eurip. 
Hemk 1237, with the Schol ; Lucil Sat 3.) The 
ceruchi or other tackle may have been fastened to 
its lateral projections which corresponded to tlu' 
hands of a cup. (Comp, Find. iVew- v, f)4.) ddm 
cfirchesia of the three-masted ship built for 
Iliero IT. hy Archiniedcs were of hrmiKO. Three 
men were placed in the largest, two in the next, 
and one in the smallest. Breastworks (ptapium) 
were fixed to these structures, so as to supply the 
place of defensive armour * and pulleys {rpoxi)> 
Afa«, imcldem) for noisting up ntones and woajimis 
from below. (Athen. v. 43.) The contimtation of 
the mast above the carchcstiiin was called Iho 
“diskdf’* (^/Aoncdni), currespoiiding to our top- 
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mast or top-gallant mast. (Apollon. Rliod. i. 5G5 ; 
Athen. xi. 40.) Tlie carchesiura was sometimes 
made to turn upon its axis, so that by means of its 
apparatus of pulleys, it served the purpose of a 
crane. (Vitruv. x. 2, 10, with Schneider’s note.) 

7. The yards [tcepas^ fcepalcs, (intenna)^ The m a i ii- 
yard was fastened to tlie top of the mast hy ropes 
termed ccnicb\ as seen in the annexed woodcut. 



To the mainyard was attached the mainsail, which 
was hoisted or let down as the occasion might re- 
' quire. For this purpose a w<»od('n hoop was made 
to slide u|) and down the mast, as wc see it re- 
{n-csonted in an antique lamp, made in the form of 
a ship. (Bartoli, /. c. iii. 31 ; comp. Ikul Oruj. xx. 
15.) In the two extivmities of the yard (eornm., 
aKpo/ecpatai), ropiis (cernr/u.) icTjpovxm) w(‘re at- 
tached, which passed to the top of the mast ; atid 
hy means of these ropes and the pullt'js connected 
with them, the yard and sail, guided ‘by the hoop, 
were hoisted to the height required. ((Jues, de 
JiclL Gtill.m. 14 ; Lucan,- viii 177 ; Val. Flacil 
400.) There are numerous representations of an- 
cient ships in which the antenna is seen, as in the 
two woodcuts here appended. In the sctcond of 
tlieia, tht‘re are ropes hanging down from the an- 
tenna, the object of which wa.H to enable the sailors 
to turn the aiitonua and the sail according to the 
wind. 


11 , icpi pturra. 

3, 'Tiroi^c^ftaTa, I’his part c»r an anciiuit v<‘.W‘l 
was formerly quite nuHnnderstorjd, as it \vm ho- 
lieved to l)e the hoards oridanks covering the <mt- 
side of a ship and running along it In tim direftion 
from po<»p to prow. Bat Hchni'ider ((d Vtimih x, 
35. C) has proved that the word means cordage or 
tackling, and this opitiion, winch is liipported by 
many anci(mt authors, Is confirmed by the docu- 
ments publislmd by Bbtikh, whew ft ia Mckoina! 
among the mibn The imCi&pGtm were 

thiclif and broad ropf« which mn in a horisumtiil 
<lirectian around the ship from the stern to the 
prow, and ware mteiidod to keep the whole Ikbric 
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togetlicr. They ran round the vessel in several 
circles, and at ccitain distances from one another. 
The Latin name for is tormentum. (Isidor. 

Orig. xix, 4. 4 ; Plato, do Re PubL x. p. 010.) 
The length of these tormciita varied accordingly as 
they ran around the higher or lower part of the 
ship, the latter lieing naturally shorter than the 
former. Their number varied according to the 
size of the ship. The Tessaracon tores of Ptolcmaeus 
Pliilopator had twelve i)7ro(d)iuara, each GOO cu- 
bits long, (Athcn. v. p. 204.) Such 
were always ready in the Attic arsenals, and were 
only put on a vessel when it was taken into use. 
Sometimes also they were taken on board when a 
vessel sailed, and not put on till it was thought 
necessary. (Acf.Jposi. xxvil 17.) The act of put- 
ting them on was called V7ro(o)j/ybmt or dia^favvivai^ 
or (Polyb. xxvii. 3 ; Appian,i5. C, v. 91 ; 

Apoll. Uhod. Aryoji. i. 3GB.) A Trireme re<iuircd 
four vTr<j(difjLara^ and sometimes this number was 
even increased, especially when the vessel had to 
sail to a sionny part of the sea. (Bdckh, pp. 133 — 
133.) 

2. Aerriop ('vnlwu)^ saih Most ancient ships 
had only one sail, which was attached with tlm 
yard to the great mast. Tu a Trireme too one sail 
might be suilicicnt, but the tiierarch miglit never- 
tludi'ss add a second. As each of the two masts of 
a Trireme had two sail-y*irds, it further follows 
that each mast might ha\e two sails, one of wliicli 
was placed lower than the otluT. Tiie two he- 
loiiging to the main-mast wine called tVrla /LLtydXa^ 
ami those of the fore-mast tarria dicdreia. (Xenoph. 
iit’llmi* vi. 2. § 27 ; Bekkcr, pp. 19, 19.) 
The fonmu’ were used on ordinary occasions, but 
tho latter probably only in cases when it was 
necessary to sail with extraordinary speed. The 
sails of the Attic war- galleys, and of most ancient 
ships in general, were of a square form, as is seen 
iinmmerous ropi'esentations on works of art. Whe- 
ther triangular sails were ewer used by the Greeks, 
as has beem frcijuently supposed, is very doubtful. 
I’lie Homans, however, used triangular sails, which 
they called Suppamy and which had the shape of 
an inuTted Greek A (y), the upper side of which 
was attached to tho yard. Such a sail had of 
course only one ’roi/y { pn) at its lower extremity. 
(Sehol. (d Lucim. ]*h(in. v. 429 ; Isidor. Orig. xix. 
3, 4 ; BGckh, pp, KIB — M3.) 

3, Tojrcfa, cordage. This word is generally ex- 

plained by the grammarians as identical with 
rrxotPh or icdXoi: but from the documents in 
Biickh it is clear that they must have been two 
distinct classes of rop^, as tho r&veta arc tilways 
mentioned after tlio sails, and the erxotpta before 
tho anchors. The (funes) are tho strong 

ropes to which tho anchors were attached, and by 
which a ship was fastened to tho land ; while tho 
TOTrenx wore a lighter kind of ropes agd made with 
greater care, which were attached to tho masts, ^ 
yards, and sails. Each rope of this kind was mddo 
for a distinct purpose and place (tSiros^ whence 
the name roirma). The following kinds are most 
worthy of notice; —a, icoX^iSw or KciXoi. What 
they were is not quite clear, though BGckh thinlcs it 
probable that they belonged to the standing tackle, 
i. e. that they were the ropes by which tho mast 
was fastened to both sides of tho ship, so that 
the TTpdT&poi in the nomoric ships wore only an 
especial kind of mk4^ia^ or the m\4^ia tfiem- 
se!v« differently placed. In later times the 
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TrpSrovos was tho rope which went from the top of 
the mainmast (napx'iio'iov) to the prow of the ship, 
and thus was what is now called the main-stay. 

b. lp.dpT€s and icepovxoi are probably names for the 
same ropes which ran from the two ends of the 
sail-yard to the top of the mast. In more ancient 
vessels the Igds consisted of only one rope ; in later 
times it consisted of two, and sometimes four, 
which uniting at tho top of the mast, and there 
passing through a ring, descended on the other 
side, where it formed the iirlropos, by means of 
which the sail was drawn up or let down. (Bdckh, 
pp. 148 — 152.) Compare the lower woodcut at 
p.789, which shows a vessel with two ceruchi, and 
the upper woodcut p. 789, which shows one with 
four ceruchi. c. dyicoipa, Latin anquina (Isid. Orig. 
xix. 4. 7), was the rope which wont from the middle 
of a yard to the top of the mast, and was intended 
to iacilitate the drawing up and letting down of tho 
sail. The %/foma of Quadriremes unclouht- 
cdly consisted of two ropes. Whether Triremes 
also had them double, is uncertain. (Pollux, /. c.; 
Bockh, p. 152.) d. ndSss {pedes) were in latc-r 
limes as m the poems of Ilomer the ropes attached 
to the two lower comers of a square sail. These 
TToStr ran from the ends of the sail to the sides of 
tho vessel towards the stern, w'hero they were 
fasteno(l with rings attached to the outer side of tho 
bulwark. (Herod, ii. 30.) Another rope is called 
irpuirovs^ propes (Ihidov. Ong.xix. 4. 3), which was 
proliahly notliing else tliim the lower and thinmu’ 
end of the rohs, which was fastened to the ring, 

c. 'Tm'pat were tlie two rojies .ittaclied to the two 
ends of the suil-yard, and thence came down to a 
part of the ship near the stern. Their object was 
to move the yard according to tho wind. In Latin 
they are called opi/era, which is, perhaps, only a 
corruption of hjpera. (Isidor. Orig. xix. 4, G.) 
The last among the to jre7ce is the xaXmJr, or 
bridle, the nature of which is quite unknown, 
(Bockh, p. 154, &c.) 

4. Uapafipbpara. The ancients as early as the 
lime of Ilomer had various preparations raised 
above the edge of a vessel, which were made of skins 
and wicker-work, and which were intended as a 
protection against high waves, and also to serve as 
a kind of breast- work behind whicb the men might 
be safe against tho darts of the enemy. These eleva- 
tions of the bulwark are called Trapap^Wipara, and 
in the documents in Bockh they arc either called 
rpixipa^ made of hair, or Kevici^ white, 'j'hey 
were prohaldy fixed upon tho edge on both sides 
of the vessel, and were taken off when not wanted. 
Each galley appears to have Inul several leapap^bpara, 
two made of hair and two white ones, these four 
Iming regularly mcntionecl as belonging to one ship. 
(Xenoidi. IleUcu. i. 6. i? 19 j Biickh, p. 159, &c.) ^ 

5. Kardikripa and The former of 

these occurs in Quadrireraes as well as in Triremes, 
the latter only in Triremes. Their object ami 
nature arc very obscure, but they appear to have 
been a lighter kind of wapdppvpa. (Polyaen. /S7r«/. 
iv.ll, 13; Bockh, pj GO, &c.) 

G. stronger and heavier kinds of 

ropes. There were two kinds of these, vis. the 
0 'Xotpia dyKbpeia^ to which the anchor was ottachod, 
and iiciym or Myua (retimeuia), by 

which the ship was fastened to the shore or drawn 
upon tho shore. Tour ropes of each of those two 
kinds is the highest number that is mentioned as 
belonging to one ship. The thick ropes were mado 
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of several tliinner ones. (Arlstopli, Pac&^ 3G ; 
Varro, de lie, Rust. i. 135 ; Bdckh, pp. 161 — 16G.) 

7. The anchor (ajKvpa^ ancora.) We have al- 
ready remarked that in the Homeric age, anchors 
were not known, and large stones (evml^ sleepers) 
used in their stead. (Horn. JL i. 436, xiv. 77, Od* 
ix. 137, XV. 498.) According to Pimy(iV. W. 57), 
the anchor was first invented hy Eupalamus and 
afterwards improved hy Anacharsis. Afterwards, 
when anchors were used, they were generally made 
of iron, and their form, as may he seen from the 
annexed figure, taken from a coin, resomhled that 
of a modern anchor. (Comp. Virg. Ae?i. i. 169, 



vi. 3.) Such an anchor was ofUni termed fndms^ 
d/^</>^§oXos or liecause it hud 

two teeth or fluktss ; hut soincthuos it had only 
one, and was tlnm calk'd erepoerr^f-ios. The tech- 
nical expressi(ms in the use of the anchor are: 
ancoram solmire^ aynipav to loose the 

anchor ; mioonim Jacere,, kyKhpav fidKKeiv or pl/r- 
T6ii/, to cast anchor ; and ancoram tollcrc, ayicvpav 
a'lpGW or amlpecrOai^ to weigh anchor, whence 
a^peitf ])y itself means “ to set sail,” ayicvpav 
being understood. The following figure, taken 
from a marble at Rome, shows the cai»le (Junis)^ 
passing through a hole in the prow (ocidus). Each 



ship of course had several anchors ; the one in 
which St Paul sailed had foiur (Jc% xxvil 29), 
and others had eight (Athen. v. 43.) The last or 
most powerful anchor, the last hope,” was called 
lepd, Mcra, and persons trying their last hope were 
said sa&ram solvere^ To indicate where the anchor 
lay, a bundle of cork fioated over it on the surface 
of the waters. (Paus, viiL 12 ; Piin. ii. 
xvi. B.) 

The preceding account of the dilferont parts of 
the ship will be rendered still clearer by the 
drawing on the following page, in which it is at- 
tempted to give a restoration of an ancient ship. 

The Eomans in the earlier period of their his- 
tory never conceived the idea of increasing their 
power by the formation of a fleet. The time when 


' they first appear to have become aware of the 
importance of a fleet, was during the second 
Samnite war, in the year B. c. 311. Livy (ix. 30), 
where he mentions this event, says : duiumuri 
navales classis orriandm refwiendaeque causa worn 
then for the first time appointed by the people. This 
expression suggests tliat a fleet iiad been in exist- 
ence before, and that the duumviri navalcs had ))ccn 
previously appointed by some < dlier power, [ I) u r i m- 
viRi.] But Niebuhr (Hist, of Home^ iii. p. 2B'i) 
thinks that the expression of Livy only means, 
that at this time the Eomans resolved to build 
their first fleet. The idea of founding a navy was 
probably connected with the establishment of a 
colony ill the Poiitian islands, as the Romans at 
this time must have felt that thc}?' ouglit not lo be 
defenceless at sea. The ships which the Romans 
now huilt were uiidouhLediv Triremes, which were 
tlicii very common among tlie f Jrct ks of Itafy, and 
most of them were perhaps furnished by the italian 
towns subject to Rome. I’lns flei't, however in- 
significant It may luue been, contimual to be kept 
lip until the time whmi Rome became a nul imiii- 
tiiue power. This was the time of the first Ihimc 
vwir. 'j'hat their luual powiu* until then was of no 
importance, i.s dear from Polybius (i. 20), who 
.speaks as if the Romans hmi- been totally un- 
ac<[uainlcd with the sea up to that time. In the 
year u. a 260, whmt the JLmuins paw that without 
a navy they could not eaiTy on the war agaiusi 
Carthage with any advantage, the suiate ordained 
that a licet should be built. Triremes would now 
have been of no avail against tlie liigh-lmlwarked 
vessels (Quimjueremes) of tlu' Carthaghhams. Hut 
the Romans would have been unable to Imlkl others 
had not fortunately a Cartiiagiiiian Quinrpieremo 
been wrecked on the coast of P»ruitium, ami falleu 
into their hands. 1’hL wreck the Romans took a.s 
then model, and after it built 120 (Polyb. o.), or 
according to others (Oros. iv. 7) 139 shipH. Ac- 
cording to Polybius one hmiilriA of them were 
TrerTT^pexs*, and the remaining twenty rpiZ/pexv, or, 
.'IS Nif'buhr proposes to rt*ad, rerpifpm. Thin 
large fleet was completed within sixty days aftiu- 
the trees had been cut down. (Plim //.‘iV. xvi. 
74.) The ships, built of gremi timber in this Imr- 
ried way, were veiy clumsily mtide, and not likely 
to last lor any time ; and tlm Romans themselves, 
for want of practice in naval affairs, proved way 
unsuccessful in their first maritime mulertuklug, 
for seventeen ships were takmi and (le,stroy<*d by 
the Carthaginians off Messina. (Polyb, ‘i. 21*; 
Polyaen. StraL vi. 16 ; Oros. iv. 7.) aHuilins 
who perceived the dkuUantage with which Jiis 
countrymen had lo struggle at s(*a, d< vised a plan 
which enabled them to change u fi(‘a fight, as it 
were, into a fight on land, 'flu' maciiine, by u }i ieh 
this was ofiected, was aftm’ward.s called* <vrrw\ 
and is described by Polylnus (i, 22 ; comp. Nie- 
buhr, iii. p. 67B, &c. ; Couvms). From this time 
forward the Homans coniinued to keep up apowtw- 
fnl navy. Towards the end of the Uepublk tliey 
also increased the ma of tlndr ships, and built war 
vessels of from six to tun ordhu*« of riiwew. (Flo” 
nis, iv. n j Virg. Jen. vlii 691.) The conataic- 
I tloii of their «hipn, luavuver, scarcely differed ikaa 
that of (irock yemek j the only great difFewmeo 
was that the Roman galleys w« pravideA with a 
greater variety of dcgtoictlve mgmm of war than 
those of the (iwoks. They even erected turres 
and tabulata upon the decks of their great 
8 at 4 






A . / Vo?r/, ir/ico/k'ft. 
li 0(:h(u.s 

il JMmm^ l^/t(»aAos, 

J*l Pup^fl^ Ttpvp.Pf}, ^ ^ ^ 

K* Apli(dri\ ^ikmnop^ will), tine coutulanig 
the fumm c»r imnki^ 

U. 

II. Ki&mi. 

1 , (Jukmaculumy TrtjBdAm^ 


war (mwm Uirntm\ and f< nig lit npon ibem in tlift 
manner w if they were standing ripen ^tbe j 
walls of ft fortress. Some af such mres tiirritae i 
occur in the woodcuts given ftbove, (Flor. L e. ; 
Flut. Antufin 33 j Dion CimxxxiiSBs PIin.F/* M 
xjtxii 1 j cotup* CftcSf ie BelL Odl, ill. 14 5 Dion 
Cass, xxxix. 43 j Vc|ot, d$ lie MiUi, % U, 

For a more dotaued accomit of the shipfsi ^arid 
navigation of the ancients, see Scheffer, IM MilUla 
Afamti^ tjpsala, IdW ; Borghaus, Omhidiie der 
SMijf/u/iridmnde der .mrmkmBien VoUmr des Al- 
krikms / Benedict, Oesd, d&r BchiffdM md des 
JlmdeiB der Allen j Oowell, Ondw War-gdk^e ^ 
the Ancicndsi A, Jal, ArcUologie Nmde^ Paris, 
1840 I and for the Attic mvy especially, Bdekh’s' 
(Jfhindm 'Uhr dus S'cewemi <ks AtisclM 
Berlin, 1840 ; K. Ilaltans, GeeMchte Ume im 
Aeitdiw der Pmdmlm An>£/c, LeipKtfij 3 846, 
p. 607, &c.) 


K. Af(dus^ ta'rSs, 
h, Velum^ terrSs, 

M. Antenna, Mpda, tctpas* 

N, Cornua, aKpoKepaiai. 

( ). ( Wnehi, fapopxot. 

P. Otrehfsium, /capx//<riojf'. 

Q. udAm, naA^Bia. 

Jl. wpSroPos, 

S. JlWc% TrdSey. 

T, Opijhra, virlpat. 


NAll'M A'Cini A, was the name given to the tn- 
presontation of a geadight among the llonttms, and 
also to the place where such cngagemoulH took 
place. O'hcse lights were sometimes exhibited in 
the Cirems or Amplutlieatre, sufficient water being 
introduced to float ships, hut more gciierally in 
haildinga especially devotfsd to tliis purpose, 01 m 
first represmilation of a sea-fight on an extensive 
scale was exhibited ]>y Jultus Caesar, who caused 
a lake to he dug for the purpose in a part of the 
Campus Martius, called by Suetonius the **' Lesser 
Cddotft” (Dion Cass, xliii. 23 j Snet^Jnl, fJm, 
30) J this lake was afterwards filled up in the time 
of Augustus on account of the malaria arising from 
the sh^ant water in it. (Dion Cass. xlv. 17.) 
Augustus also dug a lake near the Tiber 

for the same purpose, and planted around it a grove 
of trees {nenm)» (Snet AufA 43 j Tacit. Am dn. 

I 36, xiv, 16.) ,Thk naumaehia was the first per- 
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manent one ; it continued to be used after otliers 
iiad been made, and was subsequently called the 
“vetus naumachia.” (Suet. Ttt. 7 ; Dion Cass. 
Ixvi. 25 ; Ernesti, ad Suet Tib. 72.) Claudius ex- 
hibited a magnificent sea-fight on the lakeFucinus. 
(Tacit. A9i?i. xii. 56 ; Suet. Claud. 21 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. 33.) Nero appears to have preferred the am- 
phitheatre for these exhibitions. (Dion Cass. Ixi. 
9, Ixii. 15.) Domitian made a new naumachia, 
and erected a building of stone around it, in which 
tlie spectators might sit to see the engagement, 
(Dion Cass. Ixvi. 8 ; Suet. Do??i. 4, 5.) lleprescnta- 
tions of nauniachiac are sometimes given on the 
coins of the emperors. (Scheffer, de 3Iildia JVavali, 
iii. 2. pp. loO, 191.) 

The combatants m those sea-fights, called 
macMa^'d (Suet. Claud. 2\), were usually captives 
(Dion Cass, xlvin. 19) or criminals coiidcimied to 
death (Dion Cass. lx. 33), who fought as in gladia- 
torial combats, until one party was Inlled, unless 
preseiaed liy the clemency of tlie emperor. The 
ships engaged in the sea-fights were divided into 
two parties, called respectively by the names of 
clificreut maritime nations, as Tyrians and Egyp- 
tians (Suet. Jul. 3J), llliodians and Sicilians (Suet 
Claud. 21 ; Dion Cass. lx. 33), Persians and Athe- 
nians (Dion Cass. Ixi. 9), Corcyraeans and Corin- 
thians, Athenians and Syracusans, &c. (]fd,Ixvi. 
25.) Those sea-fights were exhibited with the 
same magnificence and lavish expenditure of human 
life as characterised the gladiatorial combats and 
other public games of the Komans. In Ner(>'’s 
naumachia there wore sea-monsters swimming 
about in the artificial lake (Suet Abre, 12 ; Dion 
Cass. Ixi. 9), and Claudius had a silver Triton 
placed in the middle of the lake Fucinus, who was 
made by macbincry to give tlie signal for attack 
with a trumpet. (Suet Claud. 21.) Troop.3 of 
Nereids were also represented swimming about, 
(Martial, <U Sped. 20'.) In the sea-fight cxliiliited 
by Titus there were 3000 men engaged (DionCmss, 
Ixvi. 25), and in that exhibited by Domitian tlic 
ships wore almost ecpial in numhiT to two r<-al 
fiects (patme judae clasm, Suet Dorn. d). In the 
battle on the lake Fucinus there were 19,000 com- 
batants (Tacit. Ami, xf. 50), and fifty ships on 
^'acli side. (Dion Cam. lx, 33.) 

NAUTA. [Exekcxtoiua Actio.] 

NAUTICON (Pavrm6p), [Fknuh, p. 525,1).] 

N A IJTO'DICAE (paw^Simi% are called a/>xat 
or magistrates by most of tlie ancient grammarians 
(Harpocrat. Suidus, Lex. lihet. s. v, HavrodtKai)^ 
while a few othens call them dmaaraL (Ilcsych. 

V,) The concurrent authority of most of them, 
together with a passage of I iysias (do Pecim, PubL 
p. 109, Breiui), the only Attic orator \vho mentions 
the nautodicae, renders it more than probable that 
they were a magistracy. This can be the less 
doubtful as the words and ’bimirHjs are 

sometimes used of magistrates hi their capacity of 
ilfraywyits, (Meier, Ait Proc. p. 28 j see Kisa- 
fiodEiB.) All testimonies of the ancients moreovm* 
agree that the nautodicae had the jurisdiction in 
matters belonging to navigation and commerce, and 
in matters concerning such persons as liad entered 
their names as members of a phratria without both 
their parents being citizens of Athens, or in other 
words, in the Mnai and Umi The 

time when nautodicae were first instituted is not 
mentioned, but the fact that they had the jwrisdic- 
Iton in cases where a person had assiuned the 
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rights of a phrator without his fiither and mother 
being citizens, shows that their institution must 
belong to a time when it was suificient for a man 
to be a citizen if only his father was a citizen, 
whatever his mother might be, that is, previous to 
the time of Pericles (Plut. Ferkl. 37 ; compare 
CiviTAS, p. 289), and perhaps as early as the 
time of Cleisthenes. The nautodicae were ap- 
pointed every year by lot in the month of Ganieliou, 
and probably attended to the Sficai ipwopwv only 
during the winter, when navigation ceased, whereas 
the Sixcu ^evias might be brought before them ail 
the year round. 

It IS a well known fact that the two actions 
(diicai €/A.7r6pcov and dlimi ^eplas) which we have 
here assigned to the nautodicae, belonged, at least 
at one time, to the thesmothctac. (Meier, ACL 
Proc. p. G‘j,&c.) Sevcial modern writoro, such as 
Bbckli, Baiim<.tavk, and otliers, have therefore 
been led to su]»pobe that all the grammarians who 
call the nautodicae dpx<^i ate mistaken, and that 
the nautodicae were not Piaaryorych in the easoH 
above meiitionerl, but ducaerraL But this mode of 
settling tlic que.4ion doi'.s not appear to us to Ik* aw 
satislactory as that adopted by JMeier and Sclio- 
mann. {A/t Pruc. p. 85, k.v.) In all the spf'i*ch<*.s 
of Demostlieiie,'^ no trace oceans of tiie nautodimng 
and in the oration against Lacritiis (p. 910), wlicre 
all the autiumtics are mentioned before whom sueli 
a case as that of Jmeritus might be brought, the 
orator could icarcely have faib‘d to mention the 
nautodicae, if they had still oxi.sted at the time. 
It is ther<‘fore natural to supposi* that tbe Biuat 
ipTrdpctip at the time of Philip of Macedonia, when 
they became SIkm tpp7}poi [E.uulki DikaiJ, 
ivere taken from the nautodicne and tnmuferretl to 
the thesniotlmtae. And as the republic could not 
now think it any longer necoKsary to continue the 
office of nautodicae, merely on aceomitof the Bluai 
^ipias, these latter wiTe likewise tnuihfiuTcd to the 
tIie.smothchie, and the office of the mmtofilcac wiw 
abolished. I’he whole period during which mmto-* 
dicao e.xisted at Atiiens would thus compixfimnd 
tin* lime from the legihlation of Clewtlx'ues or soon 
after, to Philip of Macedonia. One difficulty how- 
cv(‘r yet remains, for nautodicae are mmitioiied by 
Dacian (ii. p. 203, ed. Rip.) in, a dialogue which 
tho author reprcfisenta as hawing taken place alter 
the death of Alexander. Tiiose who are unwilling 
to believe that Lucian here, as in other jdaces, has 
hcon guilty of an anachronism, must suppoi.e that; 
tlie nautodicae were after their abolition reHitavd 
for a time, of winch howewer tfiere is no other (n i- 
dcnce. (Compare Btickh, /M5/. Pam, I k' 9 
Stark, iJo Carahn'bm Pmpnit d NauttAlm ajiml 
Athemm$o$,^\rp. 65 — 78.) ID. S. | 

NKBRIS, a fawn’s hkiii (from mCpdv, a fawn ; 
8<5o Ajsoih), worn originally hy hunters and olhcrn 
a.«! an ajipropriate part of their drei.s, and after- 
wards uttrihutiul to Dionyhiis (Kurip.' 

125, 157, 790, eti. Maft. ; Aristoph. Hivnae, 1209 ; 
Dionys, Perm/, 7(^2, 910 ; ilufus I'Vhtus Awn, 
1129), and conse(|iieiitiy nwumed hy his votaries 
in tho processions ami ceremonies wkielt they ob- 
served m Jmimurof him. [Dionyma.] The an- 
noxtul woodcut, taken from Bir 
Pn,w.v{i. 37), shows a prhwtes» of Ihicdnts in tlm 
attitude of tdfering a mdirii to Mm or to one of 
liis minister®. Tho work® of ancient art often 
show it as worn not only by muh am! female hac- 
chtiiials, but idio by Fans and Sutyw. It wm 
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eomsiioiily put on in tlio BUiiKi nuii.nif'r as tlio aon:is, 
or I'oafc-Hkiii, Ey tyiii.t^ tho two fora l(-;j^s^ov(U' the 
i'i,u,ht .shoultltT HO as to allow tlnj body oftha skin 
t(» cover tlic leftside of tlio wearer. (Ovid.i1/e/. vi. 
A<KU [d. Y.] 

NECaO'DBIPNON (mcp68€ cTyov), [FuNUft, 
p.5/>7.b.) 

N EC Y'HI A (pcia'ma). [ Funtjs, p. 551), a.] 
NEFASTI DIEH. lOiKS.'j 
NKOATTVA,NEG ATOlliA ACTIO. [Com* 
lU'ihsoitiii Actio, j 
NEGLUliyNTIA. fCur.rA.l 
N E(a>T101lUM GKST< >'RUM A'CTIO. 
This was an acticni which a man inight^ liavo 
njjfuinRt another who had iiumag*ed Iiis adiiirs for 
liiiu in las absence, without commissioned to 
dti so mnwhilny The action was not founded 
either on contract or thdict, but was allowed for 
convenience sake (ulUiiutk wmet). The p(Tson 
wlmse business was transacted by another, and the 
person who transacted the business, ini^^ht severally 
have an action a^oiinst one another in respect of 
that which ex bona fide altenun alteri praestare 
oportet.'* The donihms iiegoiii bad a negotiorum 
gestorum actio dirocta. The action of the self- 
cunstituted agent (gestor) w soimitiraos called 
Oontraria, by mialogy to similar actions in other 
cases. Ho was bound to make good any loss that 
was incni'red during bis administration by dolus | 
or culpa, aud in some instances oven loss that had 
been incurred by casus. On the other band, be 
had his action for all expenses properly incurred, 
and in some cases, even if the, result wm unfortu- 
nate to the absent person ; as if be paid for medi- 
cal attendance on a sick slave, and the slave died 
notwitlistauding all his care: but various difS- 
cultii‘S might easily be suggested as to such cases 
as these (Dig. 5. tit 5. s, 10), and the rule must 
be fj[ualifi£‘d by the condition of the thing under- 
taken being a thing necessary (to the owner) to 
be undertaken, though the result might be unpro- 
fitable# It was also necessary that tbe^goetor 
slionid Imve undertaken the business not with the 
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view of doing it for nothing, but with the intention 
of ostabliishing a right against the negotii doniiinis, 
tlioiigb that might not be the iimnediate motive to 
undertaking the thing (Savigny,AS^6Vcw,, &c. iii. p. 6‘, 
note ,0.) There was, however, no negotiorimi ges- 
toriim actio con traria, if tlie gestorhad done the acts 
that he did, with the clear intention of doing an act 
of Liberabtas or Pietas. The edict allowed a man 
to recover the expenses that he had been put to 
about another man’s interment, though he had no 
direct authority for looking after it. The reason 
of the rule was, that persons might not be prevented 
from attending to so necessary a matter as the in- 
terment of a corpse, if there was no person present 
to whom tlio duty belonged. (Dig. 11. tit. 7. 
Do llclig. et Sumptibus fiineriim.) 

It was a much disputed question wliat was the 
efiect of Ratihabitio on the negotiorum gestio, 
whtdher it was thereby turned into a Alandatiini. 
(See Viuigerow, PandelUcn^ &c., iii. p. 483.) The 
dominiis was not bound by the negotiorum gestio, 
except when the acts done were such as were ne- 
cessary to prevent some imminent loss or damage to 
his property, as already observed. But lie might, 
if ho pleased, confirm the negotium, though it was 
male gestum. 

(Inst. 3. tit. 27. s. 3, Bic. ; Big. 44. tit. 7. s. 5 ,* 
Dig. .3. tit. 5. JD(’, N'c(fotiis (k'i^iis j Cod. 2. tit. li> ; 
Vangerow, I^tvdekUm^ Ac. iii. p. 470.) [0. L.J 

N EGOTl ATOTIES, signiiied specially during 
the later times of the republic llomaii citizens 
settled in tlio provinces, who lent money upon in- 
terest or bought up corn on sjieculaiion, which 
tli<;y s(>rit to iloine as well as to other places. 
Their chief business however was lending money 
upon interest, and hence we find the words 
ne^jutlidia, aud uoijotian used in this sense. The 
f{i’</(di<ttoreii are distinguished from tlie piiUlemii 
(Cic.ad Jd. ii. 10, ‘‘ malo sathfi 

(juum 'jmhJimnm comp. Cic. Ym\ ii. 3, pro 
1 (), pro Ij(hj. Manil. 7), and from tlio mer- 
ediorcs {Cu\pro Plano, 23 , negotiator ihns comis, 
woraUoribm That the word negotiatores 

was, clufiugthe later times of the republic, always 
used in the significaiiou above given is amply 
proved by Ernesti in the treatise cpiotcd lielow, 
and is also sulHciently clear from the following 
pas.sages (Die. pro Plaoc, 2fi, Verr. iii. CO, ad 4* 
Fr. L \ , pro Jdaco, 36 ; lllrt. A. J/)\ 3C). Jhmee 
i tlio 7HpoUatoros in the provinces corresponded to 
i the argentarii aud fcncralorcs at Romo j and ac- 
! cordiiigly wc find Cicero giving the name of 
fvneratores to certain persons at Rome, and aftcu’- 
wards calling tlm very same iiorsoim negnilutorh 
when they are in the provinces (Cic. ad AIL v, 21, 
vi. 1 — 3)* Coniparc Ernesti, iu 

his Opusmla Philohgka, 

NEMEA (v4iim^ or vc/naTa), one of the 

four great national festivals of the Greeks. It was 
held at Nemca, a place near Oieonao in Argolis. 
The various legends respecting its origin are re- 
lated in the argnmenta of the Sclioliasts to the 
Nemea of Pindar, with which may be compared 
Pausanias (ii 15. § 2, &c.), and Apollodonis (iii. 
0. § 4). AH these legends, howevet, agree in 
stating that the Ncmea were originally instituted 
by the Seven against Thebes in commemoration 
of the death of Ophcltos, afterwards called Arche- 
marus. When the Seven arrived at Nemea, and 
wore very thirsty, they met Hypsipile, who was 
carrying Ophcltos, the child of the priest of Zeus 
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and of Eurydice. While she showed to the he- 
roes the way to the nearest well, she left the child 
behind lying in a meadow, which during her ab- 
sence was killed by a dragon. When the Seven on 
their return saw the accident, they slew the dragon 
and instituted funeral games (aydjv €7nrd(pios) to 
bo held every third year (rpierTjpmSs). Other 
legends attribute the institution' of the Nemean 
games to Heracles, after he had slain the Nemtvin 
lion ; but the more genuine tradition was that he 
Iiad either revived the ancient games, or at least 
introduced the alteration by which they were horn 
this time celebrated in honour of Zeus. That Zeus 
was the god in honour of whom the games were 
afterwards celebrated is stated by Ihiidar (N'em. 
111 . 114, &c.). The games were at first of a war- 
like character, and only warriors and tlieir sons 
^v'Ci•e allowed to take part m them ; subsequently, 
however, they were thrown open to all the Greeks 
(dTj/xoTiichy Ttk^]0os erwedpap^). The games took 
place ill a grove bctwei'ii Clconae and Phlius. 
(Stralio, \iii. p. ?>77.) The various games, ac- 
cording to the enumeration of Apollodorus (/. c.), 
were horsc-racing, running in armour in the stadium 
(Pans. ii. 15. § 2), wrestling, chniiot-racing and 
discus, boxing, throwing the spear and shooting 
with the how, to which we may add musical con- 
tests. (Pans, viii. 50, §0; Pint. P/dhjh 11.) 
O’he Scholiasts on Pindar descriho tlio agon very 
imperfectly as iTnruchs and yvixviic6s. The prize 
givmi to the victors was at first a chaplet of olive- 
branches, but afterwards a chaplet of green 
parsley. When this alteration was introduced is 
not certain, though it may be inferred from ancx- 
])ression of Pindar (Nem. vL 71), who calls the 
parsley (treKivop) the ^ordm X^6vrosy that the 
new prize was believed to have been introduced 
by Heracles. The presidency at these games and 
the managmnent of them hcloiig('d at dilferent 
times to Cleonae, Corinth, and Argos, and from 
the first of those places they are sometimes called 
dyhv KKuhaws. 4’ he jmlgos who awarded the 
prizes were dn^ssed in Idack robes, and an in- 
stance of their justice, when the Argivos presided, 
is recorded by Pausanias (viii. 40. ^ 5). 

Respecting the season of the year atwhiclithe 
Nemcan games were celebrated, the Heboliast on 
I’indar {Ar<jum, ivi N<m.) merely states that they 
were held on the 22th of the month of Panenms, 
though in another passage he makes a statement 
which upsets this assertion. Pausanias (in J 5. § 2) 
s]ieaks of winter Nemoa, and manifestly distin- 
guislxes them from others wdiich wore held in 
simimer. It seems that for a time the celebration 
of the Neinca was neglected, and that they were 
revived in 01. 5. 4. 2, from which time Eusebius 
dates the first NememL H enceforth it is certain that 
they were for a long time celebrated regularly twice 
in every Olympiad, viz. at the commentuuni'nt of 
every second Olympic year in the winter, and soon 
after the commencement of every fourth Olympic ' 
year in the summer. This him been siiown by 
Blickh in an essay uhar dm dor 

/Jemofiik Mode Midias^, in the transaetimm 
of the Berlin Acad. IBlfi, HHfi, I/tmion PkUd. 
Kkmc^ p. 92, &c. ; compare Idcler, Ilandk dcr 
(JhnmuL il p. 600, &c. About the time of the 
battle of Marathon it became customary in ArgoliK 
to reckon according to Neraeads. 

In 208 H. G. Philip of Macedonia was honnured 
by the Argives with the presidency at the Nemcan 
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' games (Liv. xxvii. SO, &c. ; Polyb. sr. 2G), and 
Quintius Flaininmus proclaimed at the Ncinea the 
freedom of the Argivos. (Liv. xxxiv. 41 ; Polyb. 
X. 26.) The emperor Hadrian restored the borse- 
raciijg of boys at the Nemea, which had fallen into 
disuse. But after his time they do not so mi to 
have been much longer celebrated, as thi^y are no 
longer mentioned by any of the writers of the 
subsequent period. (See Villoison, Ilidoirc de 
PAcad, dcs Inscrijd. et IJclL JmiL vol. xxxviii. 
p. 29, &c. ; Schamann, Pluiarcld A<jls etCleomemSy 
&c.§x.) [L.S.] 

NE'NIA. [Fuxxus, p. 559, a.] 

NEO'CORI (vecciUpoL)^ signified originally 
temple-sweepers (Ilcsycli, and Suld. s. v.% but 
was applied even in early times to priestly oflieers 
of high Kink, wlio had the supreme sitperinicjui- 
ence of temples and their treasures. (Plat. vi. p. 
759; Xcn. Afiab, v. 3. § 6.) Under the Homan 
emperors the word was especially applied to those 
cities in Asia, which erected temples to the Homan 
emperors, since the whole city in every such case 
was regarded as the guardian of the worslnp of the 
emperor. Accordingly we freijucntly find on the 
coins of Ephesus, Smyrna, and other cities, the 
(‘pitliet New/fdpor, which idso omifH on the in- 
scriptions of these cities. None ofthese citii*^, how- 
ever, was allowed to assume this honour witliout 
obtaining the permission of the Homau senate, as 
we leara from inscriptions. (Comp, also T'nc. Juu, 
iv. .55, 5(1) For further infoimation on this siih- 
joct, sec Kraiisig NERKOP02, Cirituias J\^vocvrm 
sivG Acdilmia^ Lips, 1841. jAKurrui. j 

NEOJDAMfJ'DEISfj'cofia/xtIiotis), I Helotks, 
p. 5.92.1 

'■ NEPTUNA'LfA, a festival of Neptune, cele- 
brated at lionie, of which very little is l;nown, 
(Varro, dn Limj, LuL vJ. 19.) Tlie day on which 
it was Indd, wan prolial dy the 23(1 of July, In 
the ancient ealenduria this'driy is marked as Nvftt 
ludi ei or Kept liidk from which wo see 

that the fi^stival was celebrated with ganu‘H, iie- 
specting the ceremonies of this fcKtiwiI nothing is 
known, except that the people uwul to build luits 
of branches and foliage («w5roc, Fest .s’.tj. 
in which they probably feasted, drank, and am usml 
themsHves. (llorat C'am. lib 28 . l,&c. ; 'rertulb 
Dg AiuecA 6.) f L. S. I 

NERO'NIA, fQuiNQUKNNALXA.l ‘ 

NKXI. LNE.xpr.] 

NEXUM is defined by Manilius to be ''Snune 
qiuid per libram et aes gsuitur, in (}uo Hint Man- 
cipia.'*’ Mucins Scm-vola has a dilhusmt (hdiiiition : 

quae per aesefc libram liantut obligentur, fu’aeter 
quae maucipio dentur.’’ Vhirro (do Limj. Lai. vii. 
I05, cd. MUlIor) who has preuemed botii tlnw'dis 
linitioim, prefers the latter, as ludng, eon.si.Hbmt with 
the etymology of the word: '•** (juod (diiigatur per 
libram, neque siium sit, inde N(*xnm dietumri’ As 
an illustration he adds : '*'• Idbiu' qui smia operas 
in senitutmu pro pecunia qiiadum didudiat, (ium 
solvcK^t,^ nexus ^Viicatur, nt ah aere obacratusd* 
Tiio diilcrence in tliese dofinitions solely 

from the dillcmit aspect under whicli tho Niriuin 
is viewed. Every Ne.turn was In the form of a 
snlo, ami c<m«e«jnently, viewed m to Its fornml 
Nexian eomproimmled Miinofphiim The Tei- 
tumeiiti factio was alio included under Nexmm 
Viewed as to Its object und legal elFrcfc, Nexum 
was either the transfer of the ownership of a thing, 
or tho transfer of a thing to a creditor tw a seen* 
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I’ity : accordingly in one sense Ncxiim included 
Mancipium, as explained in Mancipiujvi ; in an- 
otlier sense, Mancipium and Nexum are opposed 
in the same way in -wliicli Sale and Mortgage or 
Pledge are opposed. The formal part of both 
transactions consisted in a transfer per acs ct 
li])rain. This explanation is consistent with the 
definitions of the jinists, and the uses of these two 
words. 

The person wlio became Nexns by the efTect of 
a Nexum or Nexus (for this form of the word also 
is used) was said Nexum inirc. (Fnv. vii. 19.) 
Tlie jihnises Nexi datio, Nexi liberal io respectively 
cwpress the contracting and the release from the 
uhliuatiou. 

The iionian law as to the payment of borrowed 
money cetlaeirfiitaj see Lex Gall, Cisalp. 

21, 2‘J) was \ery strict. A curious ]jassage of 
Gelliiis (xx. 1) gives us the ancient mode of legal 
piotMulure in tlie case of debt, as fixed by the 
Twelve Tables, If the debtor admitted the debt, 
or had \nnn\ oondemned in the amount of the debt 
by a judex, he had thirty days allowed him for 
payment. At the expiration of this time, lie was 
liable to the Manns Injeetio (MANtr.s Injisctio}, 
and ult!niat(*ly to he assignc'd over to the creditor 
(uddtdnH) hy the sirntmice of the praetor. The 
creditor was riupiired to keep him for sixty days 
in eliahm, during which time he publicly exposed 
the debtor on tliree nundiiiae, and proclaimed th(‘ 
a.ninunt of his debt If no pta’Son released the 
prisoner hy paying the debt, tlie creditor might 
sell him. as a slave or put him to death. If there 
were Bev{‘ral creditors, the letter of tho law al- 
lowed them to cut the debtor in pieces, and to take 
tlndr sliarc of his body in proportion to their debt. 
Gellius nays that there was no instance of a credi- 
tor ever having adopted this extreme mode of satis- 
fying his debt Put the creditor might treat the 
debtor, who was nddictiis, as a slave, and (‘ompcl 
him to work out Ids debt ; and the treatment was 
oftiui very severe. 

In this passage ndliiis does not speak of Nexi, 
hut only of Addict! ; which is somotniu's alleged 
as evid<‘nce of tlie identity of nexus and addictus, 
hut it proves no such idmitlty. Ifa Nexus is what 
he is hero supposed to he, the Law of the Twelve 
Tables could not apply ; for when a man had once 
become Nexus with respect to one creditor, he could 
not become Nexus to another ; and if ho hocanie 
Nexus to sov('ral at once, in this cubo the creditors 
must abide hy their contract in taking a joint se- 
curity. Tins Law of the Twelve Tables only applied 
to the case of a debtor being assigned over liy a 
Judicial sentence to several delitors, and itprovid(‘d 
for tho settlement of their conflicting claims. I’lie 
distinction between a noxnm and a res Judicata 
is obvious enough, though some writers have 
missed it. 

The precise condition of a Nexus has however 
been a subject of much discussion among scholars, 
and It is not easy to reconcile all the passages in 
which tho term occurs so m to deduce hrom them 
a consistent view of the matter. Sometimes indeed 
Nexus appears to he used in the same sense as 
Addictus, which cannot cause any difficulty if we 
consider that tho effect of being Nexus and Ad- 
dlclus was the same, as will presently bo made 
probable. 

As a Nexmn was cffi‘ctcd per aes et lihmm, it 
was in the form of a sale, and of course there was 
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an ohji'ctof sale ; and this object of sale might Ite a 
I thmg or a person. need not assume that ‘‘ per 
aes et lihram se ohhgarc,” and for a man to make 
himself Nexus are the same. In the case of Nexum 
! aes, it is more consistent to consider the aes as the 
ohjoct of the obhgatio per aes et lihram, and in the 
case when a man made himself Nexus to consider 
the man as the object. It docs not follow then 
that an ohligatio per acs et lihram always made a 
mail Nexus ; hut there is no difficulty in as- 
suming that a man only heenme Nexus with refer- 
ence to an ohligatio per aes ct libram, so that a 
man could contract an ohligatio per acs et libnun, 
and at the same time could make himself Nexus. A 
free man could not properly be the oliject of a sal(‘, 
hut it requires only a slight ac((uaintaiico with i to- 
man law to perceive that tliis difficulty could lie 
got over by a fiction. As in the case of JMami- 
mission Per Vindictam there was a fiction that the 
slave was free ; so there might here be a fiction 
that tho freeman was a slave. And if this is not 
admitted as a probable solution, it cannot ho denied 
that there is as much difficulty in understanding 
the co-emtio of a female, who was sui juris, wliicli 
as a legal fact is quite certain, as the formal sale of 
a freeman with his consent. Tlie notion of a free- 
man giving liimself into the power of another, so 
far from being foreign to the notions of liomaii 
law, as some writers have asserted, is perfectly 
consistent with them, as we see in tho instance of 
adrogation. The Nexum then being m the form 
of a sale, the Nexus was in a scunnlo couditioii 
as a necessary consequence of tlie Nexum, and the 
opinion tliat there must be an addictio to gi\'o 
eilect to tho Nexum, is inconsistent with the no- 
tion of the Nc.xinn. According to this view, a 
Nexus, as soon as tho contract of Nexum was 
made, was in the condition of an Addictus, and 
both were treated as slaves. But it has been 
urged, that ‘Umo cannot discover any reason for 
this self-pledging since every insolvent, 

even when there was no nexum, must become his 
creditor’s slave {aMuius)^ and how can we under- 
stand that the abolition of the ne.xum was such an 
advantage gained hy the Plebeians (Liv. viii. 26), 
if the addictio still remained, which might be uli- 
tained when there was no nexum j and it cannot 
he denied that it did remain,^” The advantage 
consists prccisel}’’ in the dilfernneo between a con- 
tract wliich cannot he enforced against a jicrsmi 
without tho forms of logal proceeding, and a con- 
tract which at once gives a man a power ovm' 
his debtor without any application to a court of 
justice. The effect of the abolition of the Nexum, 
III this its special s(3iiMe, while the Addictio still 
existed, may bo illusiiutcd hy the supposed ease of 
a landhird’s remedy for the recovery of hm rent hy 
distreH.9 being abolished, while his otfier remcdi(‘s 
und<sr tlic contract for letting and hiring remained. 
It is remarked hy Gocttling (Gcuckhdife der 
StmtbVt^r/msmH}) that “ the comparison of 
tbo Adrogatio and tho Adoptio gives tlio clearest 
proof of the corroctness of Savigny’s view, who re- 
jects the notion of a freeman pledging himself. I n 
the case of the Adrogatio of a Roman, who is sui 
juris, there was no mancipatio which such person 
could effect as to himself: but in the case of adop- 
tion, a mancipatio occurs, and it is effected by tho 
living father and the son together. In the case of 
coemtio it certainly appears, as if the woman Of 
hoi’self effected a self-mancipation ; she, however, 
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is not Iiorsclf auetor, 1)111 her guardian is auctor.” 
There may he some weight in this observation, the 
point of which appears to be this : there was man- 
cipatio in the case of adoption, where the adopted 
person was in the power of another, but no man- 
cipatio in the case of Adrogation, where the 
adopted person was not in the power of another. 
The tacit conclusion then seems to be, tliat if‘ 
in one case there was no inancipatio and yet a 
pi'Fson was brought into the power of another 
with liis own consent, there could be no mancipa- 
tio when a person consented to put himself into a 
servile relation to another ; for it is here assumed 
that a ne:xum was voluntary. But this is not a 
legitimate conclusion. It is easy to sec that man- 
cipatio in the case of adoption, wheio the son was 
in tlie power of the father, was a sufficient form, 
coosideihig that the peison adapted was only a 
iihus familias ; and that Adrogation, which was 
of a person who was oiii juris, was a very dilfcrent 
matter, and roijuired other forms to be observed, 
because the person adrogated was not a hlius- 
familias. [Adoption.] A nexum effected no 
cluLiigo of faiuilia like an adoption or adrogation, 
and while its object was different from that of both 
of these ceremonies, it is Ciuitc consistent for its 
form to have been the same as the form of the one, 
and diirerent from the form of the other. 

'Fho mode in which Gocitlitig (p. 1123) explains 
this matter of the m'xuin is as follows : “ A free 
citijK'ii can come into a mancipii causa when he 
cannot pay a hum (aes mifesmiii) out of his own 
mcan4. \VIkiI in such case he has to give security 
lor, that to which he has hound himself, is called 
nexuin (namely acs) ; hence the phrases noxi datio, 
nexi liheratio. I'lic person who does such an act 
in called tiMUM (from nexus nexus) inians^ naaimi 
hut after lu' has received the loan in the 
above solemn manntr, ho is iiexu obllgatiis, nexu 
vincius: as soon as ho has failed to fidfil his obli- 
gation, and in cunse([ncncc of sucb failure ban been 
addicted (nddiclm)^ and gi\en in mancipium by 
the magistrate, lie is calletl nexus (adjective), qul sc 
iii'xum dedit” — a more confused account of the 
tiling, or one more remote from legal jirecision, can- 
not he imagined. The passage of Livy (ii. 27) is 
not (‘asy to explain. (Congiarc Liv. ii. 23.) 

d’he Lex Boetclia (n. a 321)) alleviated the con- 
dition of the nexi. So far as we can understand 
its provisions, it sot ail the noxi free or made them 
sohiti { Liv. \iii. 28, nejtd soluU% and it enacted that 
for th(‘ future there should ho no noxuin (eautmic/ua 
ill pudwmi ne nedurmUur)^ and that no debtor 
sbouhl fur flic future be put in chains, Addictio 
howeviT still continued in force after the Lex 
Po(‘tclia, as wo see in several instances. (Liv. 
xxiiL 14; Sail 33; Cic. pro Flucco, 20.) 
It appears from the l^ex Galliae Cisalpinac (c. 21, 
22), that in the case of other actions there was 
only a Bossessio Bonorum, but in the ease of pc- 
cuiiia eerta eredita there was personal execution. 
Tim enactment of the Lex J ulia which introduced 
the Bononim Cessio, and gradual changes in so- 
ciety, must have diminished the frequency of the 
Addictio. [Bonoiium Cjiasio.] In the aystem 
of Justinian, Nexum did not exist, for the use of 
aes ct libra in legal transactions had ceased. 

Heitber the Addictus nor the Nexus was a slave, 
and his ingcmiitas was only in sunpense. As to 
the Nexum, it must have been necessary that the 
eJbet of the legal act by which the ingenuus was 
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made a nexus slimild he done away witli by another 
legal act ; and this seems to be the Nexi liheratio 
which was done per acs ct libnmn It also ap- 
pears from a passage in Livy (u. 14), that a 
certain person, who was judicatus pecuniae, and is 
not described as nexus, was rckased from Ins 
obligation per aes ct iibram. In tlie time of Guius 
an imaginary fonn of payment per aes et librani 
was retamed in cases where the obligation was 
contracted either per aes et Iibram or was due ex 
jadicati causa. (Gains, iii. 173 — 175.) Them 
seems indeed no reason why this ceremony should 
have been used in the case of an addictus who 
wished to be restored to his former state, for the 
Addictio was by implication only to have au effect 
till the debt was paid. It might be contended that 
such was tlic effect of the Nexum also, hut \vo 
inimt distinguish between the effect of a sentence 
of tlic Praetor and a solemn act like that of the 
Nexum, which was in form a transfer of owner- 
ship. The addictus was protected against injuria 
from his master (Gains, i. 141), and it is said' that 
he retained jiisname and tribe ; but it is homewliat 
difficult to understand how he retaitu‘d his tribe, 
since he had sustained Infamia. Ujioii the dis- 
charge of his obligations the addictus, it seems, 
returned to his former status. 

It was Niebuhr’s opinion that the N<‘xnm, when 
it became a form of giu'ng security, had not its 
complete effect until the debtor was unable to pay 
and was biouglit into the comlition of a debtor- 
slave by the addictio. An answer to this has 
been already given, if it reipuivd an adfhctio to 
make a xiorson nexus, wbat was the use of a Nexum 
when a man might become acbliclus, evim wlum 
there was no Nexum? The only intelligible so- 
lution of all these difficulties is that a Neviiin, in 
which there was a mancipatlo personae, had an 
immediate effect. 

It seems to he a legal consequence of a Nexmn 
and an Addictio that the children, if they wm'c in 
the power of the parent, must follow his condition, 
as in the case of adrogation. 

Ill the case mentioned in Livy (vHi. 28), 
where the son is said to have bmui nexus ibr 
his tatheps debt {cum se 'umm dedmel), it may 
be that tlie father hound hia son only, which he 
could certainly do just in the same* way as he 
could mancipate hhn. If the son was not in his 
father's power, he could still bind himaelf on bi>- 
half of his father. The expressiou in Lhy does 
not enable us to dctermiiio which of the two 
possible cases was the real case, but it sinuus pro- 
bable that the son was in the power of tin* fatimr. 
UnterholKner ohs(‘rv<‘3 {Lrltre dcs How, 7M(s rou 
den Sclmldverlia/lumen^ i. p. 31. note g); q'bf* 
legal condition of the noxi is one of the moHt oU 
scare points in the old Roman law. It Is here as- 
sumed that a man by the jmrHonne wane i patio came 
into this condition. PemonH who were In the 
Ihitria Potcst'is could Ibr the noxae eauhii, which 
was long maintained in practice, and also on ac- 
count of the debts of him who Imd the Potestris, 
consequently in a sense after the miture of a pawn, 
and by virtue of the so-called pateriml power of 
sale, bo maucipated. Piirther, we mm% asstmio 
tluii pemniH who were stii juris could also nmnei- 
pato themselves by way of pttwn, though no cvi» 
dence of that inis heem preserved. This Is made 
tbft loss incrediblf, aince we mmiot doubt, that 
women who wore swi juris could Make a 00^*111110, 
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and coiiseqiiontly could mancipatc tliemselvcs eitlier 
nmtriinonii causa or fiduciao causa, wliere’by how- 
ever tlicy did not, like the nexi, come into a con- 
dition similar to that of slaves, hut only into a 
state of dependence similar to that of a child. 
I’hc nexi were, as a matter of course, in mancipio, 
and consequently alicni juris, hut for that very 
reason greatly different from the addicti. How- 
ever, tlioy could, like them, he put in chains, until 
the power of putting debtors in chains was al- 
toetetlicr aholished.’' 

The meaning of the provision in the Twelve 
Tallies, citt'd by Oollius, as to cutting the debtor 
in ]di‘ce,s has heen a subject of much discussion. 
I’aylor in iiis essay {CnmmcMt. ad L. Decemmmlem 
dc fuope JJvUtin'& in partis dissecimdo) attempts to 
prove that Gidlius misunderstood the old law, and 
tlmt the words of the Twelve Tables “ partis 
s(M‘anto : si plus minus ve secucrint se fraude esto,” 
meau liiat the several creditors are intitled to have 
the “ partis,” that is, tlic “ operae ” of the addictus 
divided or distributed among them ; and he goes on 
to explain the rest of tlie law in these terms: 

Oomniunis sit servus eonmi, qui cpiidem ad- 
fmuint ; et bine fraude csto, si cetcri toties proci- 
tati siias quoque partis in Debitore non vindica- 
veriut.” Ihit the arguments of Taylor arc by no 
means sati^ factory. The conjecture that ^ the 

jnrtjs ” are the shares of tlu; creditors arising 
from tliesale of the debtor, is also uiisup])orted by 
I'Uir ])roof. 'rhis monstrous enactment, if wc take 
it literally, sbocks all onr notions of humanity, but 
it has bf'en well observed that it is by no means 
inconHiHtent with the spirit of the old lloman law ; 
and tlio fact of an actual division of a debtor’s body 
not ludng on record, is no proof against, and hardly 
furnishes a presumption against tlio existence of 
fiucli a law. The Homans had no prisons for 
dehtorn. Tlie creditor was the d(!btor’s jailer, and 
we know that in the oldest time he was oftmi a 
ennd k<‘f*per. When there were several creditors 
who elaiined the body of a debtor, he might bo 
k(‘pt by any one for the lienelit of himself aad the 
rortt till the sixty days wctc over ; hut after tiuit 
time, if tiui creditors could not agree among them- 
selves, there was no possible mode of settling theii'' 
con dieting claims than that wliich the law of the 
Decemviri gave them, and which they might adopt 
if they chose. Such a Jaw could never bo carried 
into effect in any country, as the legislators must 
have well known, and thus while its terms fully j 
satisfied the claims of the creditors, in practice it 
may have turned out really favourable to the debtor. 
(Bee the remarks of Oellius on this part of the 
law, XX. 1,) But the solution of the difficulty is 
quite a different matter from the fact of its ex- 
istence, which h in no way to be questioned bc- 
causo wo cannot explain it. 

The various authorities on the subjeet^^of the 
Kexum and Addictio are referred to by Eein, Dm 
Kom, Fnwatmht^ p. B13, &c. The writer of this 
article has not had the advantage of seeing the 
essay of Savigny, Ueherdm cdiromisch Sc!iuldreoht, 
Berlin, 1884. The whole subject is still en- 
cumhored with difficulty, as will appear ffcom a 
reference to the various writers on this subject. 
The note of Walter ((7esehiohie dm Mm, 
p. 64Z n. ff) appears to contain the true statement 
as to the diiFcrence between the effect of a Nexum 
and a Eos Judicata ; but he rejects the notion of a 
man Belling or pledging himself, [0. L.] 
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NO'BILES, NOBI'LITAS. In the early 
periods of the Ifomaii state the Patricians were the 
Nobles as opposed to the Plohs, The Patricians 
possessed the chief political power and the distinc- 
tion which power gives. Livins, who wrote in 
tlie age of Augustus, and is not very careful in the 
use of terms, often designates the Patricians by 
the term Nobiis (vi. 42); and yet Nobilis, in its 
proper historic sense, has a dilFerent meaning. 

In B. c. 3G6, the plebeians obtained the right of 
being eligible to the consulship, and finally they 
obtained access to all the curule magistracies. 
Thus the two classes were put on the same footing 
as to political capacity. Those plebeians who had 
obtained a curule magistracy were thus elevated 
above their own body, and the personal distinction 
of a father would confer distinction on his descend- 
ants. It is in the nature of aristocratical institu- 
tions to perish if they are exclusive ; but tlioy 
perpetuate themselves by giving a plebeian class 
the power of entering within their narrow limits. 
Those who are received within the body of nobles 
are pleased at being separated from their former 
companions, and are at least as exclusive in their 
notions as the original menihcrs of the class which 
they have joined. 

Tins was the history of Nobilitas at Rome. The 
descendants of plebeians who had filled curule 
magistracies form,‘d a cla.ss called Nohiics or men 
known,” who were so called by way of distinction 
from “ Ignohilcs ” or people who were not known. 
The Nobiles had no legal privileges as such ; but 
they were bound together hy a common distinction 
derived from a legal title and by a common interest ; 
and their common interest was to endeavour to 
confine the election to all the high magiatracies to 
the members of their body, to the Nobffitas. Thus 
the descendants of those Plebeians who had won 
their way to distinction combined to exclude other 
Plebeians from the distinction which their own 
ancestors had transmitted to them. 

The external distinction of the Nobiles was the 
Jus Imaginum, a right or privilege which was ap- 
parently established on usage only, and nut on any 
positive enactments. Those Imagines -were figiin^a 
with painted masks of wax, made to^ rescmhle 
the person whom they rcjiresentod (Plin. If, N. 
XXXV, 2. oapressi cera valim) ; and they were 
placed in the Atrium of the house, apparmitly in 
small wooden receptacles oi’ eases somewhat in tlie 
form of temples vaiSia, Polyb, vi. 58). 

The Imagines were accompanied witli the tituli 
or names of distinction vvhich the deceased had 
I acquired ; and the tituli were connected in^ some 
way by lines or branches so as to exhiliit tlie 
pedigree (stemma) of the family. (Compare the 
passages quoted in, Becker, p/222, note 58.) These 
Imagines were generally enclosed in thoir cases, 
but they wore opened on festival days and other 
great ccromonials, and crowned witli bay (laii- 
reatac) ; they also formed part of a solemn funeral 
procession. The most cmnjilcte account of these 
Imagines is in the passagi? of Polybius,^ which has 
been already referred to ; but there is frequent 
mention of them in the Roman writers. 

These were the external marks or signs of a 
Nobilis Familia ; a kind of heraldic distmetion in 
substance. The origin of this use of Imagines 
firom which the notion of a Roman Nohilitas nmst 
not be separated, is uncertain. ^Thoterm Nobnitas, 
as already observed, is applied by Livius to a 
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pc-riod of Roman Listory before tbo consnlsliip was 
opened to the Plebeians ; and it is possible that 
the Patricians may have had the use of Imagines, 
which those Plebeians afterwards adopted, ■when 
the curule magistracies were opened to them. The 
Patricians carried back their pedigrees (stem- 
niata) to the remotest historical period and even, 
beyond it. (Tacit. Ann. iv. 9.) It seems probable 
that the Roman Nobilitas, in the strict sense of 
that term, and the Jus Iraaginum, originated with 
the admission of the Plebeians to the consulship 
B. c. SG6. The practice of having Imagines, as 
alieady observed, may have existed and probably 
did exist before the notion of the Jus Imagimim 
was established. Indeed, as the object of the 
Patricians, who were all of equal rank so far as 
respected their class, would be to attach to them- 
selves such Pioheians as were elected to Cmaile 
magistracies, it seems conformable to the nature of 
the thing that the family of such plebeians should 
be allowed or invited to adopt some existing dis- 
tinction which sliould separate them from the body 
to which they properly belonged. Usage would 
soon give to such a practice the notion of legality ; 
and thus the Jus Imagiiium would be established, 
as many Roman institutions wore, by some general 
conviction of utility or upon some prevailing notion, 
and it would be ])erpctuatcd by custom. 

A plebeian who first attained a Curule office 
was tlie founder of his family’s Nobilitas (prhicep.s 
nobilifcatis ; auctor generis). Such a person could 
liave no imagines of his ancestors ; and he could 
have none of his own, for such imagines of a man 
were not made till after he was dead. (Polyh. vi. 
53.) Such a person then was not nobilis in the 
full sense of the term, nor 3 ’'ct was he ignobilis, 
ITe was called by the Romans a “noviis homo” 
or a new man ; and his status or condition was 
cull(‘d Novitas. (Sail. t/?///. 85 ; the speech which 
is put in the mouth of C. Marius.) The tenu 
iiovus homo was never applied to a Patrician. 
The lirst novus homo of Romo was the first 
Plebeian Consul, L. Sextius ; and the two most 
distinguished “ novi homines ” were C. Marins and 
and M. Tullius Cicero, both natives of an Italian 
municipium. 

The Patricians would of course bo jealous of 
the new nobility; but this new nobility once 
formed would easily unite with the old aristocracy 
of Romo to keep the political power in their hands, 
and to prevent more novi homines from polluting 
this exclusive class. (Sail, Jtig. 03.) As early as 
the second Punic war this new class, compounded 
of Patricians or original aristocrats, and Nobiles 
or newly-engrafted aristocrats, was able to exclude 
novi bomines from the consulship, (Liv. xxii, 34.) 
I'hey maintained this power to the end of the 
nqmhlieau period, and the consulship continued 
almost in tbe exclusive possession of the NobiliUis. 
Ilic testimony of Cictiro, himself a novus liomo, on 
tills point is full and distinct. 

The mode in which the Nobilitas continued to 
keep possession of the great offices in the state, is 
mother difficult to conjecture, nor to eshiblish hy 
evidence j but the inquiry docs not belong to thi.s 
place. 

As to tbe persons who would be included in tim 
stemma of a noble family, it appears that all the 
aHcendants of* a man up to the ancestor %vho iirst 
attainwl a curule office %vmikl be comprehended, 
and of course all the intermediate ancestors who 
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had attained a like distinction. The kinsfolks on 
the mother’s side were also included, so that a 
stemma would contain both Agnati and Cogiiati, 
Adoption would also increase the number of per- 
sons who would be comprised within a stemma ; 
and if Afiines were occasionally iiichided, as tiny 
appear to have been, the stemma would become an 
enormous pedigree. 

The word Optimates, as explained by Cicero 
{pro Sest, 45) is opposed to Populares: he de- 
scribes the Optimates to be all those qui neque 
nocentes sunt nec natura improhi nec furiosi nec 
malis domesticis impediti.” This is no political 
definition ; it is nothing more tlian such a name as 
Conservative or any other like name. The use of 
it in Livius (iii. 39) shows how he understood 5i ; 
but Livius is blameable for using the term with 
reference to those early times. Velleius (ii. 3) 
describes the Optimates, as the Senatus, the bettor 
and larger part of the ecjiicstris ordo, and such part 
of the Plehs as were unaffected by pernicious coun- 
sels : all these joined in the attack on Gracchus, 
This opens our eyes to the real moaning of ( )pti- 
mates: thej' were the Nobilitas and the chief part 
of the Equites, a rich middle class, and also all 
others whose support the Nobilitas and EquitoH 
could command, in fact all wbo were opposed to 
change that might affoct the power of the Nobilitas 
and the interests of tlioso whom the Nobilitas 
allied with themselves. Optimates in this souse 
are opposed to Plebs, to the mass of the people ; 
and Optimates is a widir term than Nobilitas, 
inasmuch as it vvould comprehend the Nobilitas 
and all who adhered to thorn. 

The term Populares is vague. It could be used 
to signify the opponents of the Nobilitas, whether 
the motives of these opponents were pure and 
honest, or whether the motives wei’e self-aggraii- 
disseraent through popular favour. Of Caesu’r, who 
sought to gain the popular favour, it was truly 
said, that it was not so much what he gave to the 
peoidc wffiich made him formidahle, jw what he 
would expect to get from them in retuni. A 
Popularls might be of the class of the Nobilitas, 
and very often was. He might even be a Patrician 
like Caesar : his object might be either to humble 
the nobles, or to promote the interest of the jieople, 
or to promote his own ; or he might Imve all the 
objects, as Caesar had. 

The Nobilitas is discussed by Becker, 
htc?ider liomiscIienJUerikUmrr^ih IsteAbth. ; and 
there Js probably little to add to what Im has said, 
and little to correct in it. J'hcrc arc also some re- 
marks on tbe Roman Nobiles in Eacluiriae, 

(i. 5). lie observes of Sulla tbat though his faintly 
was Patrician, he could hardly be comsidernl as 
belonging to the Nohiles in the strict seiihe, as the 
term Nobilitas implied tbat some one of a iiiaifs 
auecstora ^liad filled a curule magistracy, and it 
also implied the possehsiou of wealth, "ilut this 
is a confused view of the matter. Bulla’n aii. 
c(‘Stors had hlhul curule magiHtracIf^B ; mill Ihowglt 
his family was poor, it wa.^ Nobillis. A 
Nobilis, thougli poor, as Sulla wa% w«i itill Ka« 
lulis. ’Want of wealth might deprive a man of 
influence, hut not of tho Jm Imaghmm^ If there 
wius any Patrician. wh«e mmstm had never filled 
a ennde magiMtmey, would not be Nobills lu 
the Ktrict wmse. But when the Nolwlites Imd fieeu 
formed into a powerful hedy, which was long lie* 
foto the reforms of the Gmcclil, the distinction of 
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Patrician was of secondary iniportanco. It would 
seem unlikely that there was any patrician j^eus 
existing in the year b. c. IS.% or, indeed, long 
before that tinio, the families of which had not 
enjf)yed the highest honours of the state many 
times. The exceptions, if any, would he few. 

In reading the Greek writers on Homan history, 
it is useful to attend to the meaning of the political 
terms which tlicy use. The dvmrol of Plutarch 
{Tih. Gmmlu 13, 20), and the ir\o6(noty are the 
Nobilitas and their partisans ; or as Cicero, after 
lie was made consul, would call them the Opti- 
mates. In such passages as Dion Cassius (xsxviii. 
2), the meaning of Suvarol may be collected from 
the context. [G. L.] 

NODGS, in a special sense, was applied to the 
following parts of dress : — I. The knot used in 
tying on the scarf [Culamys] or other article con- 
stituting the Amiotus. This was often effected 
by the aid of a brooch [Fibula], a ring, or some 
jewel (Virg. Aen, I 320, vi 301, xi. 776 ; Cland. 
de Rapt, Pros, ii. 40) ; hut frequently in the 
method shown in the woodcut of Diana at p. 276. 
11. The knot of hair (ic6pvp§os^ Kpoo§v?<os), either 
at the top or at the hack of the head adopted hy 
both sexes in fastening their long hair, which was 
turned upwards or backwards for the purpose 
(criVic rurms adducto revocare nodo, Seneca, Oedip. 
ii. ; Virg. iv. 138 ; Ilor. xi. 28). Ex- 
am phis may be scon in the woodcuts at pp. 32.9, 
,5.97. III. The knot of leather worn by boys of 
the poorer classes at Homo instead of the golden 
Bulla. [J, Y.] 

NOMEN {hopa\ name. 1. Orbek. The 
Grceks,'as is well known, hore only one name (Pans, 
vii. 7. § 4), and it was one of the especial rights of 
a father to choose the names for his children, and 
to alter them if he pleased. (Demostli. o. BoeoL i. 
p. J002, 1006, G. Macart. p. 1075, Ra.) It was 
customary to give to the eldest son the name of 
the grandfather on his father’s side. The history 
of Oreeco contains many instances of this custom, 
and Sosithens (ap. JJemosth, <?. Macad, l.c.) says, 
“ I gave to my oldest son, as is just (&(nr€p Kal 
Biicadv the name of my father,’* (Compare 
Eustath. ad 11. r. S 16.) What custom was generally 
followed in regard to the other children may bo 
infernul from the same passage, for Sosithens goes 
on to say, that lie called his second son after the 
name of his wife’s father, the third after a ndation 
of his wife, and the fourth son after his own 
grandfather on Ids mother’s side. Mothers seem 
also sometimes to have assumed the right of giving 
the names to their children (Enrip. /Vioo/n ,58), 
and it may bo that, as in the case described hy 
Aristophanef (Nuk 60, &c.), sometimes a quarrel 
arose between the patents, if they could not agree 
upon the name to bo given to a child, A boy also 
sometimes received the name of his father, as in 
the cases of Demosthenes and Demadcs, or one 
similar to that of his father. Nausinicus thus 
called Ids son Nausiphilus, and Callicrates called 
Ids son Callistratus. (Bockh, PzW. PyUi, iv, 
p. 26.5.) A similar method was sometimes adopted 
in the names of several brothers * thus two brothers 
in the speech of Lysias against Diiigiton arc called 
Diodotus and Diogiton. In some cases lastly, the 
name of a son was a patrouymicon, formed from 
the name of the father, as Phoeion, tho son of 
Phoeos, 

The day on which children received their names 
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was tlio tenth after their birth. (Aristoph. Av 
922, &c.) According to some accounts a child re- 
ceived its name as early as the seventh or oven 
fifth clay after its birth. [Amfiiidromia.] Tlie 
tenth day, called de/cdri?, however, was a festive 
day, and friends and relations were invited to take 
part in a sacrifice and a repast, whence tlie ex- 
pressions deicdrTjp ^veip and Se/cdrTjv icrriav. If 
in a court of justice proofs could he adduced that 
a father had held the Beicdryj, it was sufficient 
evidence that he had recognised tho child as his 
own, (Demosth. c.Boeot.l p. 1001, c. BoeoL ii. 
p. 1017 ; Isaeus, de Pyrrh, liered, p. 00.) 

The fact that every Greek had only one name 
rendered it necessary to have an innumerable 
variety of names, and never has a nation shown 
more taste, ingenuity, and invention in devising 
them than the ancient Greeks. But however great 
the number of names might ho, ambiguity and con- 
fusion could not bo avoided ; and in reading the 
works of tho Greeks we are not always certain 
whether the same name in different passages or 
writers belongs to one or to several persons. The 
Greeks theini:elvcs were aware of this, and where 
accuracy was of importance they used various 
means to prevent mistakes. Sometimes they added 
the name of the father in the genitive cas(‘, as 
"‘AXiciSiddyjs 6 KXeiviov, Xlheiarrodua^ 6 IJavrraviov. 
sometimes they added the name of the place or 
country in which a person was horn, in the form oJ* 
an adjective, as &oeicvdiBr}s u ’AOnjpajos',, ^HpoSoros 
‘AXi!capvacra‘e6s, XappapriBrjs Uaiavievs^ Aucuiap- 
Xos 6 Mecraijipios^ See. ; .sometimes they added an 
epithet to the name, expressing either the occupa- 
tion or profession which a person followed, or in- 
dicating tho school to which he belonged. I nstauces 
are of .such frequent occurrence that it is supoifluous 
to quote any. The custom of adding tho father’.s 
name wa.s called irarpdOcy 6vopd(€adui. (Pans, vii, 
7. § 4 ; Xenoph. Oeconom. 7. § 3.) 

In common life the Greeks had yet anotlnw 
means of avoiding ambiguity, and this was the 
frequoiit use of nickname.^, expressive of mental or 
bodily peculiarities and defects. Thus Domois- 
thenes was from his chiklliood called BdraXos, 
(Acschin. c, Tinmrch, pp. 13.9, 142 ; Demosth. de 
Coim. p. 288.) Aristophanes (Ju. 12.91, Ac.) 
mentions several names of liirds which were u.sed 
as nickiKimes ; other nicknames arc preserved in 
Allienaeiis (vi. p. 242), 

(Compare Becker, CharUdes^ vol. i. p. 2‘b &c.) 

2. lloWAN. In the earliest history of Komo 
there occur |K‘rsmis who arc de.signated by only 
one name, such as Ronudus, lleinus, and othem, 
w'hile there are many also who hear two nanuss. 
I’lu) Romans of a later age were themseivos uu- 
cerluin as to the legitimate number of names bornti 
by tho earliest Romans ; and while Varro {ap, 
VuL 41 fw., JCptiome de Afomlnum Rat mm) Ap- 
plan {Rom, UkL Praef, 13), and others, stated 
that the earliest Romans iwtff only to have one 
name, their opponents adduced a gix'afc many in- 
stances in which persons had two. This (jnestiou 
will perhaps ho placed in a more piroper light, and 
bocomo more satisfactorily settled, if we consider 
sefiamtoly tho three distinct ehmients of whicii 
tho Roman nati<!U was composed in its origin, and 
it will then be found that both Varro and his op- 
ponents are right or wrong according as their as- 
sertions arc applied to oiio or to all of the three 
tribes. 
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The Sabines, from the earliest times down to 
the end of their existence, had two names (Val. 
Max. de Nommum Ratio7ie\ one indicating the 
individual as such { 2 wamomm\ e.g. i^lbiis, Volosus, 
Pompus (Val. Max. /.c.), Talus (Fest. 5.«.), Cains, 
Titus, Quintus, Appius, &c., and the second the 
gens to which the individual belonged, which ter- 
minated like the Roman noinina gentiiicia in iV^sor 
ehis^ e, g. Tatins, Pompilius, Claudius, &c. It is 
moreover a feature peculiar to the Sabines that a 
person sometimes, instead of a pracnomen and a 
nomeri gentilicium, had two nomina gentiiicia, one 
indicating the gens of his father and the other that 
of his mother. The latter sometimes preceded and 
sometimes followed the former. This custom is 
clear from Xivy (xxxix. 1 3, 1 7), who mentions a 
Campanian (Sabine) woman, Paculla Minia, who 
was married to a man who bore the name of Cer- 
riniiis from his gens, and one of the sons of tlicse 
parents was called Minins Cerrmiiis. Another 
instance is the name of the Sabine augur Attiiis 
Na\ius, where, according to Dionysius (lii. p. 70), 
Attius is the *6voga (rvyy^perucSK Dionysius, 
however, must he mistaken in making Naviiis an 
ovoga Trpo(rr}yopiKop^ if he meant this to be the 
same as the Roman praenomen, which the name 
Navius never was. In all piobahility therefore 
both Attius and Navius are nomina gentiiicia. A 
third instance seems to bo Minatiiis Magius (Veil. 
Put, ii. IG), the son of Dccius Magius. This prac- 
tice must have been very common among the Sa- 
bines, for in most cases in which the two names of 
a person have come down to us, both have tiic ter- 
mination i 2 L% as Marius Egnatius, Hcrius Asinius 
(Appian. R. C. i. 40), Stitius Gellius (Liv. ix. 44), 
Ofilius Calavius. A more complete list of such 
Sabine names is given }>y Gottling (Gef^ckd. Mom. 
Stiudav, p, 6, note 3), who supposes that a son bore 
the two nomina gentiiicia of his father and mother 
only as long as he was unmarried, and that at his 
marriage he only retained the nomen gentUiciiim of ; 
his fatlu'r, and, instead of that of his mother, took 
that of his wife. Of this, however, there is not 
sufficient evidence. Thus much is certain, that the 
Sabines at all tim(>8 had two names, one a real 
praenomen, or a noinon gentilicium serving as a 
pracnomen, and the second a real nomen gentili- 
cium, derived from the gens of the father. The 
Sabine women liore, as wo have soon in the case of 
Paculla Minia, likewise two names, c. g* Vestia 
Oppia, Fancula Clnvia ’(Div. xxvi. SB), but whether 
in case they both terminate in ia they are nomina 
gentiiicia, and whether the one, as Guttling thinks, 
is derived from the gens of the woman’s father, 
and the other from that of her husband, cannot be 
decided. Many Babirios also appear to have had a 
cognomen, besides their pracnomen and iiomen 
gentilicium ; but wherever this occurs, the prae- 
n omen is generally omitted, e.g. Ilerennius Bassus 
(Liv. xxiiL 43), Calavius Perolla (Liv. xxxiii G), 
Vettius Cato (Appian. B. G. I 40), Instcius Cato, 
Popaedius Silo, Papins Mutilus (Veil. Pat, ii. 10), 
Such a cognomen must, as among the Romans, 
have distinguished the several familiae contained 
in one gens. 

The Latins in the earliest times had generally 
only one name^ as is seen in the instances adduced 
by Varra (nf. Vaf. dto, I e.), Ilomulms, llemiiFi, 
Kmwtulus, to which we may add the names of the 
kings of the Aborigines (Latins), Latinus, Ascauiua, 
Capetus, Capys, ib-ocus, Nuiiiitor, Amiilius, and 
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others. "When, thcrcfoie, Varro and Appian say 
that the earliest Romans had only one name, they 
were probably thinking of the Latins. There oc- 
cur, indeed, even at an early period, Latins with 
two names, such as Geminus Metius, Metius 
Suffetius, Vitruvius Vaccus, Tiirniis Ilerdonius, 
&c. ; but those names seem to be either two 
nomma gentiiicia, or one a nomcii gentilicium and 
the other a cognomen, and the Latins do not ap- 
pear to have had genuine praenomina such as 
occur araoug the Sabines and afterwards among 
the Romans. 

The Etruscans in the Roman historians generally 
bear only one name, as Porsenna, Spiirinna, which 
apparently confirms the opinion of Varro ; but on 
many urns in the tombs of Etruria such names 
tenninating in na are frequently preceded by a 
praenomen. Muller {Etnisk i. p. 413, &c.), and 
Gottling {l.c. p. 31), who follows liiin, are of 
opinion that no Etruscan ever bore a nomen gentl- 
licimn, and that the names terminating in na arc 
mere cognomina or agnomina. Niebuhr {Hid. of 
AWe, i. p. 381, note .022, and p. 500, note 1 107 ), 
on the other hand, thinks, and with more jiroba- 
bility, that tlie Etruscan na corresponds to the 
Sabine and Roman his^ and that accordingly such 
names as Porsenna, Spurinna, Caecma, Perperna, 
Vibenna, Ergcnna, Mastarna, i&c. are real nomina 
gentiiicia. 

From this comparison of the three original tribes, 
it is clear that when the Romans became united 
into one nation, they chiefly followed the custom 
of the Sabines, and perhaps that of the Latins. 
(Val. Max. Ac) Originally every Roman dtr/cu 
hcloiiged to a gens, and derived his name (nomm 
ot nonum ge7iiilmnm) from his gens. This nomcn 
gentilicium generally terminated in or with a 
preceding <?, in cm, which in later times was often 
chaiiged'into acm, as Annins, Anneius, and An- 
naeus ; Appuleins and Appulaeus. Nomina gon- 
tilicia terminating in iliua or eJms^ sometimes 
change their termination into the diminutive iihm 
and ellns^ ats Opillus, XIoHtilitis, Quintillus, and 
Ofcllus, instead of Opilins, llostilius, Quintilius, 
and Ofelins. (llomt. Sat. ii. 2. 3, et passim.) Besides 
this nonien gentilicium every Roman had a name, 
called praenomen, which preceded the nomen gen- 
tiliciimi, and which was peculiar to him as an in- 
dividual, Cains, Lucius, Marcus, Cneiiis, Sex- 
tus, die. In early times this name was given to 
boys when they attained the age of pubertas, that 
is, at the age of fourteen, or, according to others, 
at the age of seventeen (Gellius, x. 28), rvlnm 
they received the toga virilis. (Fest. s. v. Ptthn ; 
Scaevola VaL J^Iasc. he.) At a later time <it 
was customary to give to boys a praenomen on the 
ninth day aftiT tlieir birth, and to girls on tbe 
eighth day. This solemnity was preceth'd tiy a 
lustratio of the child, wheiu'e the day was ealb'd 
I di(*s lustrlrus,, oVes nonihium.^ or ^nmiinaita. ( Mncroli. 
Sut. il 1 G ; Tmtull de Jduhf. G.) The praenomen 
given to a boy was in most case's that of the father, 
but sometinu's that of tlie gniiulfatber or great- 
grandfather. IL'iice we frequently meet with in- 
stances like M. Tullius, M, F., that is, Marcus 
Tullius, Marci filius, or C. Octavius* C. F., C. N., 
C. P., that is. Cuius Octavius, Caii filks, Cab uepos, 
Caii ]>rc)nep 0 «, Soraetimes, however, the pmenomen 
was given without any roforence to father or gnnul- 
father, dec. There existed, according to Varro, 
about thirty praenomina, while nomina gentiiicia 
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were very niimerons. Those two names, a prae- 
nomen and a nomen gcntilicium or simply nomen, 
were indispensable to a Roman, and they were at 
the same time sufficient to designate him ; hence 
the numerous instances of Romans being designated 
only by these t^yo names, even m cases where a 
third or fourth name w^as possessed by the person. 
Plebeians, however, in many cases only possessed 
two names, as C. Marius, Q. Sertoriiis, Cn. Pom- 
pci us, &c. The praenomen characterised a Roman 
citizen as an individual, and gave him, as it were. 
Ills caput [Caput] at the time when he received 
It. As women had not the full caput of men, they 
only bore the feminine fonn of the nomen gentih- 
cium, as Cornelia, Sempronia, Tiillia, Tcrcntia, 
Porcia, &c. In later times, however, we find that 
■women also sometimes had a praenomen, which 
they received when they married, and which was 
the fi ‘minine form of the praenomen of their hus- 
bands ; such as Caia, Lucia, Ihiblia. (Scaevol. ogo. 
Val. A[aa\ I, c.) Caia Caecilia, the wife of L. 
Tarf|uinius, if the name be historical, is an excep- 
tion to this rule. (Val. Max. I. c. ; see Cic. pro 
M/arn. 12.) When Macrobius (/. e.) states that 
girls received their name (he evidently means the 
praenomen) on the eiglitli day after their birth, he 
alludes, as in the case of boys receiving theirs on 
the ninth day, to an innovation of later times, and 
among tlio female praenonima given at such an 
early age we may reckon Prima, Secmida, Tertia, 
Quarta, Postuma, &,c. (Varro, da Ling, Lat, ix. 
60 ; SiK't. CV/ses. 50 ; Capitol. Mticc. ct Bulb. 5.) 
Vestal Virgins, at the appointment to their priest- 
hood (capfio)^ when they left the patria pote.stas, 
received, like married women, a praenomen, e.c/. 
Caia Tarratia, or Caia Suffetia. (Plin. IT. N. 
xx-xiv. 11.) 

Every Roman citizen, besides belonging to a 
gens, was also a member of a farailia, contained in 
a gens, and, as a member of such a fnmiiia, he had 
or might have a third name or cognomen. Such 
cognomina were derived by the Romans from a 
variety of mental or bodily peculiaritie.s, or from 
fcoine remarkable event in the life of the person 
who ■was considered as the founder of the familia. 
Such cognomina are, Asper, Imperiosus, Magnus, 
Maximus, Piililicola, Brutus, Capita, Cato, Naso, 
Laboo, Cnocus, Cicero, Scipio, Sulla, Torquatus, 
Slc. These names were in most cases hereditary, 
and descended to the latest memhers of a familia ; 
in some cases they c«iHcd witli the death of the 
person to whom they were given for special rea- | 
sons. Many Romans had a sc'cond cognomen , 
(cognomen semmdum or which was given 

to them as on honorary distinction, and in comme- 
moration of some memorable deed or event of their 
life, e.g. Africanus, Asiaticus, TIispallus, Crotensis, 
Maccdonicus, Numantianus, &c. Such agnomina 
were sometimes given by one general to another, 
sometimes hy the army and confirmed by the 
chief-general, sometimes by the people in the eo- 
mitia, and sometimes they were ass'umed by the 
per.s()n himself, as in the case of L. Cornelius Scipio 
Asiatiens. Sometimes also a person adopted a 
second cognnmcu which was derived from the name 
of hi.H mother, as M. Porcius Cato Salonian'ua or 
Salonimis, who was the son of M. Cato Consorius' 
ami of Balonia. (Gellius, xiii. 19 ; Plut Oat* MaJ. 
24.) 

The regular orrbT in which these names followed 
one another wa.s thifl:-—!. praenomen ; 2. nomen 
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gentilicium ; 3. cognomen priinmn ; 4. cognomen 
secundum or agnomen. Sometimes the name o! 
the tribe to winch a person belonged, was added 
to his name, in the ablative case, as Q. Verres Ro- 
mxlia (Cic. e. Verr. i. 3), C. Claudius Palatina 
(Cic. c. Verr. ii. 43), Ser. Sulpicius Lemonia (Cic. 
Philip, ix. 7). No one was allowed to assume a 
nomen gentilicium or a cognomen wliich did not 
belong to him, and he who did so was guilty of 
falsuni. (Dig. 48. tit. 11, s. 13.) 

It must have been in comparatively few cases 
that persons had a fourth name or agnomen, but the 
three others were, at least at a late period, when 
the plebeian aristocracy had become established, 
thought indispensable to any one who claimed to 
belong to an ancient family. (Juvenal, v. 127.) In 
the intercourse of common life, however, and espe- 
cially among friends and relatives, it was cus- 
tomary to address one another only by the prae- 
nomcn or cognomen, as may be seen in the letters 
of Cicero. It wms but very seldom that persons 
were addressed by their nomen gentilicium. The 
most common mode of stating the name of a per- 
son in cases where legal accuracy was not the oli- 
ject, was that of mentioning the praenomen and 
cognomen, with the omission of the nomen gentili- 
cimn, which was easily understood. Thus Cains 
Julius Caesar would during the better ages of the 
republic and in familiar address be called Caius, 
otherwise Caius Caesar, or even Cuius Julius, Init 
never Julius Caesar, which was only done during 
the latter period of tlic republic and under the em- 
pire, as in Albius Tibullus, Cornelius Nepos, Me- 
nonius Agrippa, &c. A very common mode of 
stating the name of a person during these latter 
times, was that of merely mentioning the cogno- 
men, provided the person bearing it was sufficiently 
knowm, or notorious, as wc speak of Milton and 
Johnson, without adding any other distinction, 
although there are many persons bearing the same 
name. The most common of these cases among 
the Romans arc Verres, Garbo, Cato, Caepio, 
Cicero, Caesar, Snlla, &:c. In the time of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius it became very common to invert 
: the ancient order of nomen and cognomen, and to 
say, e. g. Drusus Clandms, or Silvanus Plautius, 
instead of Claudius Drusus and Plautius Silvanus. 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 97, 112.) 

Roman, women bad likewise sometimes a cogno- 
men, although instances of it are very rare. It 
wa.s sometimes, like that of men, derived from ])or- 
.sonal peculiarities, such as Rufa. and Fusilla 
(Ilorat. Sat, ii. 3. 216) ; sometimes from tlic nomen 
gentilicium of their husbands, as Junia Claudilla, 
Ennia Naevia (Suet. Calig. P2), Livia Octdlina 
(Suet. Galb. 3), and sometimes from the cogrftnnen 
of thoir hxisbands, as Caecilia Mctella. 

During the latter part of the ri-public, and the 
early period of the empire, when the Roman fran- 
chise was given to whole countries and provinces, 
the persons who thus acquired the civitas fre- 
quemtly adopted the praenomen and nomen of the 
person through whose iiiteiest they had obtained 
the distinction, or of the emperor himself. After 
the time of Caracalla (a.d. 212), when all the free 
inhabitants of the empire had obtained the Roman 
firnnehise, and when the gentilician relations which 
had already gradually fallen into oblivion were 
totally forgotten, any person might adopt what 
name he pleased, either , ancient or newly invented, 
and evi'n change his name, if ho did not like 
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it (Cod. 9. tit. 25) ; and hencoforth. tlie ancient 
Homan names disappear from the history of the 
cinpii’e With incredible rapidity, 

_ If a person by adoption passed from one gens 
into anotlnn’, he assumed the praenoincn, nomciij 
and cognomen of his adoptive father, and added to 
these tile name of his former gens, with the termi- 
nation a?ms. Thus C. Octavius, after being adopted 
by his great-uncle C. Julius Caesar, was called C, 
Julius Caesar Octavianus, and the son of L. Aemi- 
1ms Paullus, when adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
was called P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus. [Adop- 
Tto (Homan).] There were, however, two 
g<mtes, viz., the gens Antonia and the gens Fla- 
minia, which, in case of any of their gentiles being 
adopted into another gens, took the tenninatiou 
tjius instead of as Antoninus and FLuniniiius, 
instead of Aiitonianiis and Flaminianus. Some- 
times also the cognomen of the former family was 
retained and added without any altciation to the 
name of the adoptive fatiicr, as in the case of Q. 
Servilius Caepio Brutus. (Eckliel, Nicm, 

Mil. V. p. 5b.) This was done only in case the 
con nomen ^,YlXs of great celelirity ; ' hut it some- 
times underwent a change lu the termination. Thus 
Claudius Marcellas, when adopted hy Cornelius 
Lciitulus, was called Cornelius Lentiilus Marcelli- 


rnis. (Eckhol, /)odr.Num. vol. v. p, 55 and p, l«7.) 
If one man adopted two brothers, the adoptive 
fiiiher might choose any piaenoraina at his discre- 
tion in order to distinguish his adoptive sons from 
each other. Thus when Augustus adopted the two 
sons of Agrippa, he gave to the one the praenomen 
Cains, and to the other the praenomen Lucius. 
(Vc‘ll. Fat, ii. 50.) During the early period of the 
empire it appears to have sometimes occurred that 
a person, when adopted into another gens, added 
his own nomeu gentilicium without any allemtion 
to that of his adoptiw* father, as in the cases of C. 
Pliiims C'aecilius Secnndiis, and L. Acdlus Aure- 
lius Cominodus. (Dion Cim,RivvrjiL lib. lx.icii. c. 
IB,) Besides this, many other irregularities oc- 
curred in cases of adoption during the period of 
the empire, but it is not necessary for our purpose 
to cmuuomto thmu here. 

Slaves liad only one name, and usually retained 
that which they had borne before they came into 
slavery. If a slave was rcstoi-ed to freedom, he 
received the praenomen and nomen gontiUcium of 
ids former master, and to these was added the 
name which lie had had as a slave. He became 
thus in some measure the gentilis of his former 
inaster, in as far as he had the same nomcii genti- 
licium, hut he had none of the other claims which 
a freeborn gentilis had. (Cic, Top. 6.) Instances 
ef such freedom are, Titus Ampius Menander, a 
freedman of T. Ampius B.ilbus (Cic. cfd Fam, xiii. 
75); L. Cornelius Chrysogoims,. a freedman of 

L. Cwnelius ^iilla (Cic. pm Uom. Am. 2, &:c.), M., 
Tullius Laureji, and M. Tullius Tiro, freedmen of 

M. Tullius Cicero. If the state emancipabul a 

sorviis puhlicus, and gave him the franchise at the 
same time, any pracuomeu and nomen were given 
to him, or he took tiiese names from the magistrate 
who pcirforined the act of emancipation in the name 
of the state, and them received a cognomen derived 
fronUhe name fiC the city, as llomamis or Uoma-* 
neusis. (VaiTo, do iJnp Lai, viik j Liv. iv, 
fn.) ih,Ki 
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NOMENCLAM’OH. [Ambitus, p. 77, a 1 
NOMISHATOS DIAPHOHAS CrRAPIIE 

(uopttrparos BiCicl}opas ypaxfi'f}) is the name of the 
public action which might, at Athens, he lirouglit 
against any one who coined momy either too light 
in weight or not consisting of the" pure metal jne- 
scribed by the law. ^ The lawful punishment in- 
flicted upon a person in case he was convicted was 
death.^ (Demosth. c. Lepi. p. 503, c. Tlmocrat, 
p. 7G5, &c.) What action might bo brought 
against those who coined money without the sanc- 
tion^ of the republic, and how such persons were 
punished, is not known. (See Petitus, Lean. Ail. 

[L.\S. 1 

NOMOPHY''LACES (vogof/niAa/ces), were cer- 
tain magistrates or official per&ons of higli authoiitv, 
who exercised a control over otlier magistrates, and 
indeed over the whole body of the people, it hoiiig 
their duty to see that the laws were duly admi- 
nistered aud obeyed. Meutioii is made of such 
officers at bparta aud elsewhere, aud some of the 
Greek ]>hilosophers who wrote on l(*gihlatioii ap- 
pi'ur to hav'e thought, that such a body of men was 
e.sscntial to the W'ell-being of a social coiumuiiity. 
(bcinimann, x\nt. Jur, Puh. 6V. p 135 ; Plot 
Aw/. \i. p. 252 ; Xeii. Oamu. ix. Ik) No such 
body existed at Athens, for they must have had a 
power too great for the existence of a demoeraev. 
The Senate of 550, or the Areopagitic council, 
performed in some measure the office of law- 
guardians (Arist. Pol, vi. 5, sub fi?i. • Andoc. IM 
Ah/st. 11) ; but the only persons desigmated by 
this name appear to have been mferior function- 
aries (a sort of police), whose business it was to 
prcvmit irregularities and clistiirlKinee& in the 
public assemblies. IH^n their existmice has bi'cn 
doubted by modern writers ; some tliink they have 
been confounded with the llfwpoOeTai. Another 
hypotlicsis is, that the office was never introduced 
I until tile time of Demetrius Phalcreus, who, when 
[ he was invested with the authority of lawgiver by 
, Cas,sand<‘r, gave to the i'ffeven the additional duty 
I of watching the conduct^ of all the other magis- 
trates, with a view to introduce a more nristo- 
: cratieul government. In favour of this opinion it 
has been observed, that tlie office of PopocpbkixKes 
is only mentioned hy grammarians, and tiny refer 
to Dehmrehus, who was the friend and conlcnipo-' 
rary of Demetrius. (See SchneicleiGs note to A rist. 
iV. vi. 5. §10; Wachsm. vol. i pt. i. p. 205 ; 
Alel(*r, Att Pmc, pp. GO— -73.) { 0. R. K.] 

NOMUS (pBpoif). 'I’hjii word compredumds the 
notion not only of estaiilished or statute law, but 
likevviso of all customs and opinions tu which hmg 
prescription or ^natural feeling gives tlie force of 
law ; as EuripidcH {B<irck, 553) expre.sH(‘s it, rh 
ku pa.Kp(p vBfxipov del (fiiWiL re trHpvKdv, 

In the heroic ages, ludore the jieriod of autheiitie 
liistory begins, we find in the ilouKTic and other 
poems traces of a gmiend belief among tlm CJrcckH 
that govenuiu'nt ought to be controllial hy law. 
As even the Bupreine (iod was HUppo.wd in ho 
subject to a higher power, h’ate or '*Apaym% so the 
AtoTp&fAjs $a<nkffv? was bound to govern accord- 
ing to the rules of justice, Slicii, 

(Horn. Od, xvil 4fi7 ; Piwh Ppik. 2, 157 ; Iler<id. 
ill ; lies. Op, ei 274*) OoTcmiiitink 
though Tnonarehical and hereditary, wm neverthe- 
less limited, iitl yipmt (Time. i. 13). Tho 
moniirchs were r^y^ropis /ilSayrrv, hound to 
consult for tins good of their people, and to listen 
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to tile advice of their counsellors, or the chief men 
of the state (y^povres, ^micr€T, &c.), and also to 
administer justice, St/cay, evBiKias, (II. 

ii. 660, xvi. 542, Od. xix. 8, iv. 689.) 

These notions of law and justice were neces- 
sarily vague. The regal power, though limited in 
practice, appears to have been absolute in theory, 
and, as such, was easily liable to be abused. We 
find complaints of the almse of power in Hesiod 
(Op. et Dies^ 39. 258) ; and Wachsmutli (IMl. Alt. 
Tol i. pt. i. c. 1 8) remarks that the Odyssey contains 
indications of a struggle of the nobility against 
the sovereign. That many beneficial concessions 
were made by the kings to their people before the 
age of authentic history, is not improbable. The 
changes introduced by Theseus may be considered 
in tliis light. But the first great step towards the 
establisliment of consUtniioml law appears to have 
been taken by the Athenians, when they abridged 
the power of the Medontidae, and rendered govem- 
meiit responsible, ^acriKetav pGr€(rr7)aav els 
apxV ifTrebdovop. (Paris, iv. 5. § 10.) 

The transition from customary or traditionary 
law to fixed civil ordinances must have taken place 
gradually. When people came to unite in cities 
(avutpHii^ovTo), and form compact societies, they 
began to feel the necessity of having permanent 
laws to define and secure their civil rights. The 
notion soon sprang up that society was formed for 
the good of all classes. The expression rh koivov, 
formerly applied to national leagues and confede- 
racies (Herod, v. 109), came to denote a united 
body of citizens ; and equal laws were claimed for 
alb From this body indeed wore excluded all 
such persons as came under the definition of Trepb 
oi/coi, provincials (Herod, vl 58, ix. 11), or serfs, 
like the Helots ; and all slaves of cveiy kind. It 
was only the townsman, (irokirris) and the free- 
man who could enjoy the privileges of a citizen. 
The emigrant (arlpriros peramar^s) though, if ho 
became a resident (pcToucos), he was upon certain 
conditions admitted to the protection of the law, 
was never placed on the same footing as ‘ the 
native. 

Before any written codes appeared, law was pro- 
mulgated by the poets or wise men, who sang the 
great deeds of their ancestors, and delivered their 
moral and political lessons hi verse. Such was the 
p'ljTpa (declared law) of Sjiarta and Tareiitum. 
The laws of Charondas wore snug as artcSkia at 
Athens. (Aelian, ii. 39 ; Arist. ProhL xix. 28 ; 
Athenaeus, xiv. p. 619 ; Wacbsm. IJelL Alt vol i. 
pt i. pp. 20 1 , 208.) The influence exercised by these 
men arose in a great measure from the liolief that 
they were divinely inspired j a power which was 
ascribed to most of the ancient Iaw-imd<ers. Thus, 
the laws of Minos were said to be a revelation from 
Jupiter (Fausan, iii. 2. § 4) ; Lycurgus was the 
confidant of the Belphic god ; iSaleucus of I^allas. 
( Wachsm. vol i. pt i. p. 204.) Some have supposed 
that the use of p6pos,m the sense of tec, was derived 
from the circumstance of laws having first been in 
verse, as the same word denotes measure or turn. 
But this is not surprising, when we consider that 
principles of harmony are necessary not only to 
mnsic and poetry, but to the adjustment of the 
various relations of civil society ; and both mean- 
ings may well be derived from vtpeiv (AMrilmere 
mum migue). 

As civilisation advanced, laws wore reduced to 
writing, in the shape either of regular codes or dis- 
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tinct ordinances, and afterwards publicly exhibited, 
engraved on tablets, or heivn on columns. (Lyc. a. 
Leoc. p. ] 65, cd. Steph. ; Arist. Pol. v. 9. § 2 ; Plato, 
Lcp. V, p. 738.) The first wTitten laws we hear of 
are those of Zaleiicus. (Wachsm. vol. i. pt. i. p, 208. ) 
The first at Athens were those of Draco, called 
^ecrpol, and by that name distinguished from the 
vSpoL of Solon. (Andoc. deMpst. p, 11, ed. Stepb.) 
From the origin of this word one would suppose 
that it signified ordained or statute law, redels 
v6pos : but it is frequently used like bepis, in the 
sense of natural right or social usage, (llom. Jl. 
ix. 134, xi. 778, Od. xxiii. 296.) The six mferior 
archons ivcre called ^ecrpoOerai, because a great 
variety of causes fell under their cognizance, and, 
in the absence of a written code, those who declare 
and interpret the laws may lie properly said to 
make them. (Thirlwall, Gr. Hist vol. ii. p. 17.) 

The laws of Lycurgus were not written, lie 
enjoined that they should never be inscribed on any 
other tablet than the hearts of his countrymen. 
(Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 336.) Those of Solon were 
inscribed on wooden tablets, arranged in pyramidal 
blocks tiimiiig on an axis, called a^opes and icvpSsLS. 
(Harpocration and Suidas, s. v. ; Pint. Solon. 25.) 
They were first hung in the Acropolis, but after- 
wards brought down to the Piytaneum. (IlarpocT. 
s.v. 'O icdritiQep popos: Pausan. i. 18. §k) Ar- 
chives were established for the custody of Athenian 
laws in the temple of the mother of the gods (ip 
T(p p7]Tpc^(p) with a public servant (drip6cnos) to 
take care of them. (Demosth. de Pals. Leg. 381, 
•c. Aribtog. 799.) Others were hung up in various 
public places, so that any citizen might have access 
to them, to read or take extracts. B'or instance, 
laws which concerned the jurisdiction of the archon 
were hung up in his office ; those which coucerned 
the senate (0ovkevrucol pSpoi) in their council- 
room, and so on. (Demosth. c. Arlsioo. 627, 6'43, 
c.Timoe.70() ; Wachsm. vol.i. pt.i. p. 266 ; Meier 
and Schom. Alt Proc. pp. 170, 6 GO.) After tlie 
expulsion of the thirty tyrants, in the archonship 
of Euclides, a decree was passed by tlie assembly to 
restore the ancient laws, and appoint a committee 
to revise them, and propose any alterations or ad- 
ditions that might seem necessary. The new and 
old laws were all to he written out in the enlarged 
Xoniaii alphabet, which had not come into use in 
Soloiris time j and the whole code thus revised was 
transcribed on the walls of the portico (els r^p 
erroap aueypa^ap). At the same it was enacted 
that no magistrate sliould he allowed to use an 
unwritten law (aypdrprp PQp(p rds dpxds p^ 
XP^aOai pTjBh wepl ip6s, Andoc. da Mgst 11—13, 
ed. Steph.) 

According to these statutes of Solon, and those 
which were subsequently enacted at various times, 
the magistrates and the judges at Athens were 
bound to administer the law, executive and judi- 
cial. The HoHastic body, acting in tlieir capacity 
of judges or jurors (as to their legislative see 
Nomotubtms), were sworn ^epl pep $p v6poi 
elcr}, /card robs popohs rrepl de ^p pi} 

dcrlf yydtpg rp dimiordrp^ (Meier and Schdm. 
Ait Proc. p. 128.) In all causes, whether civil or 
criminal, the parties procured copies or extracts of 
such laws as were material to the questions to be 
tried, and brought them before the nyepiav dimer ^ 
r7}plov at the dpdupio'iSy by whom they were con- 
signed to tho ix'^pos, and produced at the trial, to 
be read to tho dimaral by tho ypapparebs, If 
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any man produced before the judges a fictitious 
law (ovic ovra pofwv)^ he was pijmsT[ia])lo with 
death. (Bemosth. c. yfmt 807.) 

As the Bucacrrai (chosen as explained under 
BxcastEvS) performed the functions both of judge 
and jury, it is evident that the important question, 
bow the laws of Atliens worked, depends on the 
discretion which m practice they exercised m the 
interpretation of the w'ritten law. This is only to 
be discovered by a careful perusal of the Attic 
orators, and is too -wide a question to be discussed 
here. Much light is thrown on the subject by 
Aristotle {Rlict. i. 15), who, in treating of judicial 
matters, always has in view the practice of the 
Athenian courts. lie reckons the v6ixoi among 
the ixrsxyoi mricrrsis, and advises the orator, when 
the law of the country is against him (iau 
imvTios y 6 y^ypapfievos rep TTpaypari) to appeal 
to the universal law of justice or equity (rep icoivS 
popLcp ical Toii i7neue4(TLV, &}S Bitcaiorepois). For 
(saj^'s he) if the written law is contrary to^justice, 
it is not a law, ov yap Troiet rh epyou rod v6/.lov. 
Fiom this it may be seen, tliat the notions enter- 
tained by the Athenians of the discretion to be ex- 
ercisc'd by a judge w'crc some what diiferciit from 
our own. There" existed at Athens no class of 
persons corrcspoiiding to our counsel or attorneys, 
whose business or prohussion it wms to expound the 
laws. Th(‘ office of the i^pypral relahui only to 
religious observances. [Exhoetae.] According 
to the principle of the constitution, every citizen 
was bound to watch over the preservation of the ■ 
luvs, and to inform against and prosecute any per- 
sons who transgressed them. The people, either 
on the bench or in the asscmhly, were the ulti- 
mate Judges. (Lyciirg. a.Leoa. 148, cd. Steph.) 

As to the dilferencc between v6fxos and ^ijepiafxa^ 
and as to the maimer in which laws were enacted 
or repealed, see Nomotiistes. fC. U. K.] 

NOMO'THETES (wgo 0 eTi 7 y), legislator, is a 
word wlncli may be applied to any person who 
causes laws to bfj enacted. Thus, Pericles and 
Theniistocles are c.'illod vofioOerai^ movers or pro- 
pos(TS of laws. (Eys. o. Nicom. lUf), cd. Steph.) 
Jt is, however, more commonly given to those emi- 
nent men wlio.se laws have been celebrated for 
their intrinsic merit, or for the important influence 
which they exercised over the destinies of their 
country* Such wore Minos of Crete, Draco at 
Athens, Zalcucus iit Eocri and Charoudas, whose 
laws were distinguished for their itKpWeia^, and 
were received at lihegium, Catana, and other Chal- 
cklian stat-'s. (Aristot. PoL ii. 0 . § 8 ; Hermann, 
Pol Ant §88,89.) Many other men have been 
honoured with this title, either for having im- 
proved the laws of their countrymen, or as having ' 
by th(‘ir writings, their counsel, and good exunqile, 
led to the introduction of a sound moral discipline 
among them* I'hese were the sagos or wise men, 
cail(‘d by Diogenes Laertius (i. 40) ffvv^rol ripes 
ml vop.oO€TU€oi. Pittacus of Lesbos, Phidon of 
Argos, Thales e>f Miletus, Dias of Priene, Chilou, 
who improved the laws of Lycurgus, and Pytha- 
goras, may bo reckoned in this class. ( Wachsm, 
vol.i. pti. p. 212.) But the name of pop,o94rif)^ is 
given icar* to Solon and Lycurgus ; for they 

not only introduced codes of laws, but wore tbe 
founders of (mkirAai)^ wdiich, though 

from time to time modified and altered, and 
sometimes even Huspended, remained more or le.ss 
in force, so long as Athems and Bparta existed 
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as republics. (Aristot. Poh ii. 9. § 1.) So l'ng|H" 
wus the esteem in wliich Boloti was held by the'^ 
Athenians, as the founder of their social polity, 
that although many important reforms were ef- 
fected at various periods, he still continued to he 
regarded as the luwe/iver (6 vojxoderris)^ and the 
whole body of laws passed under his name. 
Wachsmuth (vol. i. pt. i. p.268) remarks that on this 
account, whenever a law of Solon is cited, we may 
suspect that it contains interpolation. On the 
other hand, we should bear in mind that in all the 
changes wliich took place in the Athenian con-sti- 
tntion, the reformers aimed at preserving the main 
principles of Solon’s policy. Cieisthenes, who esta- 
lilished the 5?}yao£, remodelled the <pv\al, and made 
other changes, is characterised by Aristotle (PoL 
li. G. § 11) as having for his object av^rjerai r^v 
dTjjuLOKpariap. 

There is this remarkable difference between the 
legislation of Solon and that of other Greek law- 
givers, that he did not (as they did) endeavour to 
secure fixity and finality for his institutions. Za- 
Icucus and Charoudas are said to have made it a 
capital crime to propose new laws. Lycurgus for- 
bade young men to censure the laws ; and when he 
went on liih lust journey, from which he never re- 
turned (the story says), he bound his countrymen 
by an oath to observe all bis laws till his rkuni. 
Solon exacted a similar oath of the Athenians for 
only ten years. (Herod, i. 2fl ; Wachsin. vol. i. 
pt. i. p. 21 1 ; Thu’hvall, Or. Uht. vol i, p. 295.) 

But Solon also devised regulations by which the 
laws might undergo periodical revision, and bo 
amended as <)ccu.sion reipiiri'd. At the first Kvpia 
iicK\7)arla in every year, any person was at liberty 
to point out defects in the existing code or 
propose alterations. If his motion was deemed 
worthy of attention, the tliird assembly wlglit 
refer the matter to a legnslative committee, called 
popo94rai. This committee was sidccted by let 
from the Heliastic body ; it being the iutentiou 
of Solon to limit the power of tlie popular assembly 
by means of a superior board emanating from itself, 
composed of citizens of mature age, bound by a 
stricter oath, and accustomed to weigh legal prin- 
ciples by the exercise of their judicial fuuctioiis. 
The number of the committee, so appointed, varied 
according to the exigency of the occasion. The 
people appointed five advocates (orMucot) to attend 
befoi’c the board and roaintaia the policy of the 
existing institution. If the proposed measure im^t 
the approval of the committee, it passed into law 
forthwith. Besides this, the Thesmothetae were 
officially authorised to review the whole code, and 
refer all statutes which tliey considered unworthy 
of being retained to the PopoBkrat, (Hermann, PU. 
Ant § 181 ; Wachsm. vol. i pt. i, {>. 2G0 ; TliH- 
wall, vol, ii. p. 46* ; Demosth. c. Timoer, 76b’.) 

Hence appears the difienmee between 
and p6pLos. The mere resolution of tfm people hi 
assembly was a and only remained in 

force a year, like a decree of the senate. Nothing 
; was a Lm that did not pass the ordc^al of the 
POIA.o$4rau The democracy of Solon was therefore 
one of that kind, in which (a^ Aristotle says), 
K^pm 6 jcdg-Of, dAA.* o5 Th (Poi* iv. 4. 

§ .8 j H(‘rmann, PoL Ant § 67. n, 8 ; Demosih. e. 
/Imtoe. 640, 651.) /Vwi/qyfa required to bo 
passed liy six thousand of the people in assem'bly, 
giving their votos scorotly. The naturalization of 
, a foreigucir is an example of a ^rwik^ium ; ft»r 
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wliicli two votes of different assemblies were ne- 
cessary. (Demostb. c.Neaer. 1375.) 

Propositions to be submitted to the people were 
first approved by the senate of 500, and then 
called Trpo€ovX6{i/uLara. The mover of a law was 
saidS-eij^at or ypd(peip v6pLop, the people who passed 
it ^icrdciL To indict a man for proposing illegal 
measures was called jpdcp^trdai riva Tvapapoficap, 
As to tht‘ proceedings in such a case, sec Para- 
NOMON GllAPHB. [C. li. K.] 

NONAE, [Calenbariuri.] 

NOiiMA (yvdof.i.cap), a square, used by carpen- 
ters, masons, and other artificers, to make their 
work rectangular. (Philo de 7 Orb. Sped. 2 ; Vi- 
truv. vii. 3; Plin. /A A", xxxvi. 22. s. 51 ; Pru- 
dent. Pspcliam. 823.) It was made by taking throe 
flat wooden rulers [IIegula] of ecpial thickness, 
one of them being two feet ten inches long, the 
others each two feet long, and joining them to- 
getlier by their extremities so as to assume the 
form of a right-angled triangle. (Isid. Orig. xix. 
15.) This method, though only a close approxi- 
mation, must have hecn quite sufficient for all com- 
mon purjiosos. For the sake of convenience, the 
loiigc.st side, i. e. the hypotenuse of the triangle, 
was discarded, and the instrument then assumed 
the form, iii which it is exhilntcd among other 
tools in woodcut at p, 283. A square of a still 
more simple fashion, made by merely cutting a 
rectangular piece out of a hoard, is shown on an- 
other sqiLilcliral monument, found at Pome and 
published by Griiter (/. c. p. 22.9), and copied in 
the woodcut whicli i.s hero introduced. The square 
was used in making the semicircular striae of Ionic 
columns [Colurina], a metliod founded on the 
proposition in Euclid, that the angle contained in 
a semicircle is a right angle (Vitruv. iii. 5. § 14). 
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prom the use of this instrument a right angle 
was also called a normal angle. (Quintil. xi, 3 . p. 
446, ed. iSpalding.) Any thing mis-shapen was 
called (dmornim. (Hor, SaL ii, 2 . 3.) [J, y.j 

NOTA, which signified a mark or sign of any 
kind, was also employed for an abbreviation. 
Hence noP/e signified the marks or signs used in 
taking down the words of a speaker, and was 
equivalmt to our short-hand writing, or steno- 
graphy 5 and mtdrii signified short-hand, writers. 
It must be borne in minclj however, that notac also 
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signified writing in cipher; and many passages in 
the ancient reciters which are supposed to refer 
to short-hand, refer in reality to writing in cipher. 
Thus both Julius Caesar and Augustus wrote manv 
of their letters m cipher {per violas^ Suet JuJ. 
Ones. 56, Attg. 88 ; comp. Gell. xvn. 5 ). Still 
short-hand was well known and extensively em- 
ployed. Among the Greeks it is said to have 
been invented by Xenophon (Diog. Laert. ii. 48), 
and their short-hand writers were called raxvypdcpoi, 
6^vypd<poi and crrjpeioypdcpot. The first introduc- 
tion of the art among the Romans is ascribed to 
Cicero. Plutarch, in speaking of the speech of 
Cato in the senate on the punishment of the Catilma- 
rian conspirators, relates, “They say that this is 
the only speech of Cato wffiich is preserved, and 
that it was owing to Cicero the consul who had 
previously instructed those clerks, who surpassed 
the rest in quick writing, in the use of certain 
signs whicli comprehended in their small and brief 
marks the force of characters, and had 

placed them in different parts of the sciiate-hoiisc. 
For the Romans at this time were not used to 
employ nor did they possess wfiiat arc called note- 
writers ((rrjjUGioypdfpoi), hut it was on this occa- 
sion, a.s they say, that they W’ere first established 
in a certain form.” (Cht. min. c. 23, Long’s trausl) 
Cicero Inuiself sometimes wrote in short hand for 
the sake of Inovity or secrecy (Sia (rrjjj.dcav scrip- 
bcruni, Cic. (id Ait. xiii. 32). Lion Cassius (Iv. 7) 
attributes the invention of stenography to Mao- 
coiias. Eusebius, m his Chronicon, asciilies it to 
Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, and hence the system 
of abbreviated writing, in wlilcli some maniiBcripts 
are ivrittcn, has received the name .of Notae 7\ro- 
nkmaej but there is no evidence to show whether 
this species of short-hand was really the invention 
of Tiro. It w'ould appear, moreover, from several 
passages in ancient writers, that the system of 
short-hand employed in the time of the Roman 
emjiire must have been of a much simpler and 
more expeditious kind than the Notae Tironlanae. 
Thus Seneca says (A>. 90); “Quid verborum 
notas, qiiihus quamvis citata excipitiir oratio, et 
celeritateui linguae manns sequitur.” Maniiius 
speaks to tlie same effect (iv, 197) : — 

“ 11 ic ct senptor crit velo.v, cui litera verbnm cst, 
Quique notis linguam siiporct, cursimquc loquentis 
J'lxcipiet longas no\a per compendia voces.” ' 

And likewise Martial (xiv. 208) ; — ■ 

“ Currant verba licet ; inanns ost velocior illis : 

Nondiim lingua smim, dextia peregifc opus.”' 

. Many of the wealthy Romans kept slaves, who 
were trained in the art. ( 8 enec. Np. 1. e.) Thus the 
elder Pliny, when travelling, used to carry awotoms 
with him, that the slave miglit be ready to take 
down any thing that he wislied. (Plin. Np. iii. 5.) 
The art was also learnt even by the Roman nobles, 
and tbc emperor Titus was a great proficient in it. 
(Suet. 7'it 3.) At a later time, it seems to have 
been generally tauglit in the schools, and hence 
Fulgentiua {Mythoiog. iii. 1 0) divides the writing 
taught in schools into two kinds, ilio Ab&cedaria 
and Noiaria ; the former being the regular letters 
of the alphabet, A, B, C, I), &c., and the latter, 
stenography. There wore, moreover, short-haixl 
writers (uoiarii) by profession, who were chiefiy 
employed in taking down (nofare^ (weiptw) the 
proceedings in the courts of justice. At a later 
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peiiod, tlicy -were called eaveptores (Dig. 19. tit. 2. 
&. 19. § 9). Those sliort-liaud writers were also 
ciriploycd on some occasions to take down a per- 
son’s will (Dig. 29. tit. 1. s. 40). 

This is the chief information \vc have respect- 
ing the nse of stenography by contemporary wri- 
ters. But Isidorus, who lived in the seventh 
century of the Christian era, gives a more detailed 
account of the history of the art (Oriy. i. 21. 
p. cd. Gothofred). lie ascribes the invention 
of the art to Ennius (.^), who he says invented 
1100 marks (mtae) ; but the first person who 
practised it at Borne he states to have been Tiro, 
the freeclman of Cicero, who, however, according 
to Isidore’s account, used only notae for preposi- 
tions. Isidore then goes on to say that additional 
notae were invented by Tertius Persannius, Phi- 
largius, and Aquila, a freedman of Maecenas, till 
at length Seneca reduced the -whole to a regular 
system, and increased the number of notae to 
9000. What truth there may be in this account, 
it is impossible to say ; but the view which it 
gives of the gradual inipiovement of the system 
by successive persons is, from the nature of the 
case, most probable. 

Tiie system of short hand called Notae Tiro- 
fiiauKO is' explained in a work printed by Griiter 
in his ThesauiiLS hiscrijUiontau. This work is 
ascrilied in the manuscripts to Tiro and Senega, 
but contains many -words, which were only used 
at a much later age- D appears from this wmrk, 
that the Notae Tironianae were very different 
from our system of stenography, and were simple 
abhreviations of the words, 'such as were used, 
only to a smaller extent, in ordinary writing, i 
^Ye likewise have some manuscripts written in 
Notae Tironianae, of which an account is given in 
the work of Kopp (iuoted below (Carpeiitier, Al~ i 
phahiiiiim Tirontanum^ Paris, 1747 ; K-opp, Pa- 
lamiraphicaCrUka^ lol7, vol. i. ; Becker, 6'afa, 
Toli. pp. 197, 198). ! 

NOTA CENSOTUA. [Census.] 

NOTATIII, short-hand writers, were generally 
slaves or freedmen, and are spoken of under 
Nota. They were likewise called ActuariL They 
were also cmjiloyed by the emperors (Lamprid. 
Ales', Sev. 2B, AureJ. 30 ; TrebelL Clmul. 14), 
and in course of time the title of Notarii was 
exclusively applied to the private secretaries of 
the emperors, who, of course, were no lunger 
slaves, but persons of high rank. short-hand 

writers were now called emeploresj as is remarked 
under Nota. On the reorganisation of the em- 
pire by Constantine, the Notarii were constituted 
into a kind of imperial cbancerj% who, in addition 
to their regular duties, were frequently employed 
by the emperor on imjjortant public missions. The 
first of them in rank was called Frimkeriit^s Noia- 
riorttin^ and the second, 8ecumiicerim NoUnorum. 
Others were called inhurd et 9ioturU, and another 
class domedid et noturii, who probably acted spe- 
cially as private secretaries of the emperors. 0 thm 
again who served under the l^racfecti Praetorii, 
were called Notarii Fmeloriani (Cod. Theod. (>. 
tit. 10 ; Cassiod, Far. vi. 10 ; Walter, QeschieMe 
du Bomkehen § 345, 2d ed.) 

NOVA'LE. [Arathum.3 
NOVAGIO. [Obekjationks.] 

NOYELLAE or NOYELLAE CONSTITU- 
TIO'NES Ibrm a part of the Corpus Juris. Most 
of them were piiblishcd in Greek, and their Greek 
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title is hvroKparopos ^lov(rriviavov Avjovarov 
Neapat Aiara^si^. Some of them were published 
in Latin and some in both languages. The first of 
these Novellae of Justinian belongs to the year 
A. D. 535 (Nov. 1), and the latest to the year a.d. 
565 (Nov, 137) ; hut most of them were published 
between the years 535 and 539. These Constitu- 
tiones were published after the completion of the 
second edition of the Code, for the purpose of siip- 
pljdng what was deficient in that work. Indeed 
it appears that on the completion of his second 
edition of the Code the Emperor designed to form 
any new constitutions, which he might publish, 
into a body by themselves so as to render a third 
revision of the Code unnecessary, and that he 
contemplated giving to this body of law the name 
of Novellae Constitutioncs. (Const. Cordt, s. 4.) 
It does not however appear that any official com- 
pilation of these new constitutions appeared in the 
lifetime of Justinian. The Greek text of the 
Novellae, as we now have them, consists of 1 95 
Novellae at the least, or 1 G3 as some make it, of 
which 159 belong to Justinian, and the rest to 
Justin tlie Second and to Tiberius : they are 
generally divided into chapters. 

A large part of these Novellae relate to the ad- 
ministration of the state and to ecclesiastical affairs j 
but a considerable number relate to Privatum Jus, 
and they modified or altered manj'- rules of law. 

There is a Latin Epitome of these Novellae hy 
Julian, a teacher of law at Constantinople, which 
contains 125 Novellae. The Epitome was pro- 
bably made in the time of Justinian, and the 
author was probably Antecessor at Constantinople. 

There is also another collection of 134 Novel- 
lac, in a Latin version made from the Greek text. 
This collection is generally called Authenticum or 
Liber Authenticorum : the compiler and the time 
of the compilation are unknown. This collection 
has been made independently of the Greek com- 
pilation, It is divided into nine Collationcs, and 
the Collationcs are divided into titulL This was 
the collection which the Glossatorcs considered as 
having the authority of law. 

The most complete work on the history of the 
Novellae is hy Bicner, GescMcliU derNovelien. See 
also Beytreuj zur Litiorar-OeacIdcMe des Novellm- 
Attazays mu Von Ilaubold, Jjc. 

vol. iv* The history of tlie collections of the Novellae 
is very confused, and it is Impossible to state it cor- 
rectly In a short space. (Puchta, Imt i. § 147.) 

After the publication of his Codex, Theodosius 
made various new enactments under the name of 
Novellae Constitutioncs, or Novellae Leges, as to 
which see Codex Tiieodosianus. [G. L.] 
NOVBNDIA^LE (sc. memm) was tlie name 
given to two different festivals. 1 . Of a festival 
lasting nine days, which was celebrated as often 
as stones rainea from heaven. It was originally 
instituted by Tullus Hostilius, when there was a 
shower of stones upon the Mons Albanus, and was 
frequently celebrated in later times. (Liv, i 31 » 
xxi. C2, XXV. 7, xxvi. 23, xxvil 37, xxix. 34.) 
2. Of the sacrifice performed nine days after a 
funeral. [ F n n u «, p. 5 92, a. ] 

NOVI IIO'MINEa [Nosings.] 

NOVI CyPEttlS NIJNTXAllO- [Omms 
Navr Nitnwatio.J 
NOXA, [Noxaws Acwo.] 

NOXAGAS ACTIO., If a ffimsramillas or a 
slave committed theft or injuria, the person injured 
3 F 4 
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liad a Noxalis Actio, or a legal remedy for the Noxa 
or wrong done to him, against the father { 
familias) or the owner of the slave, as the case 
might be ; hut he had no action against the son or 
the slave. The word Noxa (from noceo) properly 
signified injury done ; in its legal sense it compre- 
hended every delictum. (Dig. 50. tit. 18. s. 288.) 
The father or the master might either pay damages 
to the injured person, or surrender the offender to 
him. The surrender of the offender was expressed 
hy the phrase “ noxae dare or dedere ; ” and the 
acceptjince of the offender in satisfaction of the in- 
jury was expressed by the phrase “noxae ac- 
cipere : ” in these expressions “ noxa ” does not 
mean “punishment,” as is sometimes supposed, 
but the meaning of the expression is that the per-, 
son was surrendered in respect of or as a compen- 
sation for his Noxa. In the Institutes (4. tit. 
8) Noxa is defined to he the person that does 
the mischief, that is, the slave, and Noxia the 
mischief that is done. 

Noxales Actiones were given both hy Leges and 
by the Edict. In the case of Purtuin they were 
given by tlie Twelve Tables ; and in the case of 
Daiuni Injuria hy the Lex Aquilia. In the case 
of Injuriae and of Vi Bonorum Raptorum, they 
were given hy tlie Edict. This action was said 
“caput sequi,” which is thus explained by in- 
stances: if a son or slave committed Noxa, the 
action was against tlie father or owner, so long as 
the offender -was in liis power ; if the offender he- 
canio sui juris, the injured party had a dirocta actio 
against him ; and if he came into the power of 
another person, that other person was liable to the 
action. If a paterfamilias committed a Noxa, and 
was adopted (adrogated), the actio which was 
originally against him (directa)^ became an action 
against the adopting person. A paterfamilias or 
master could have no action against a son or slave 
in respect of a Noxa done to liimself, the ground 
of which was that no obligatio could he contracted 
between such parties ; and as the foundation of all 
obligatio was wanting in such case, it followed that 
tliero could he no action against such son or slave, 
if he became sui juris, nor against another person 
into whose power he might come. If another per- 
son’s slave or son committed Noxa, and then came 
into the power of the injured person, it was a ques- 
tion between the two schools whether the right of 
action was extinguished, or only suspended so as 
to revive in case the offending party was released 
from the power of the injured person. The 
opinion of the FrocuHajii, which was in favour of 
the suspension only, appears more consistent with 
the principles on which this right of action was 
founded, 

^ The mode of the “ noxae deditio ” was hy man- 
cipatio. The Froculiani contended that three man- 
cipationcs were required by the Law of the Twelve 
Tables [EMANcmAXio] ; but the Sabiniani con- 
tended that the Law only applied to the case of 
voluntary mancipations, and that one mancipatio 
was sufficient. k 

If the father or owner made no defence to a 
noxaliH' actio, the offender was given np by a de- 
cree of the praetor to the injured person, and thus 
]>odame his praetorian property {in boni^). If seve- 
ral slaves committed theft, tlie Edict required the 
master to pay only the amount of damage which 
would be payable, in case a single freeman had 
committed the theft. 
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Justinian abolished the noxae clatio in tlie case 
of cliildren ; observing that it appeared fiorn the 
ancient jurists, that there might ho an action 
against a filiusfarmhas in respect of his own delicts. 

As to damage done by an animal, see Paupe- 

RIES. 

(Gains, iv. 75 — 78; Instii, 4. tit. 8 ; Dm g, 
tit. 4.) [G. L.] 

NUDTPEDA^LIA. FCalceus, p. 221, a.J 

NUDUS (yv/j.nds). These words, besides de- 
noting absolute nakedness, which was to be ava/x- 
Trixovos Kal d^tTcop (compare Moschus, iv. 98 ), 
\vcre applied to any one who, being without an 
Amictus, wore only his tmiic or indutus. (Aris- 
toph, Eedes. 408 ; John xxi. 7.) In this state of 
nudity, the ancients performed the operations of 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping. (lies. Op. et Dies, 
391 ; Proclus ad be. ; Virg. Georg, i. 299 ; Servius 
cul loc.j Aelian, K H. vi. 11, xiii. 27 ; Matt. xxiv. 
18.) Thus Cinciimatus was found naked at the 
plough when he was called to be dictator, and 
sent for his toga, that he might appear before the 
senate. (Plin. 7/.M xviii. 4 ; Aiir. Vict. de Vir, 
TUiist. 17 ; Liv. iii. 26.) The accompanying wood- 
cut is taken from an antique gem in the Florentine 
Collection, and shows a man ploughing in his tunic 



only. The light and thin clothing of Hetaerae, 
was denoted by the use of the same epithets. 
(Athcn, xiii. 24, 25.) [CoA Vestis.] 

This term applied to the warrior expressed the 
absence of some part of his armour. (Ploin. II. xxi. 
50 ; Jos. Ant. J'^. vi. 2. § 2 ; Gell. ix. 13 ; Xcn. 
de Rep. Lac. xi. 9.) Hence the light-armed were 
called yvpV7]r€s. [J. Y.] 

NU^'MERUS, the name of a body of troops in 
the imperial period. [Exbrcitus, p. 500, b.] 
NUMMULA^RII or NUMULA'RII. [Men- 

SARII.] 

NUMMUS or NUMUS, coined money. 

The chief terms used in Grech and Latin for money 
are dpyvpiov, vopicrpa, aes, peeimia, 

moneta, nummus (or numus\ and numtsma. It 
was called apyiipiov from &pyvpos, because the 
prevailing coinages in Greece were of silver [Ar- 
gentum], (so at a later period we have xpiJcrtov 
and which, however, are seldom used, 

except in their specific senses,) and a'es, because 
that of Rome and Italy was of copper [Aes] • 
Xp'fipara, simply as the representative of value ; 
peeunia, from the same cause, in connection with 
peem, which cither meant originally cattle, and 
thence, in an early age, valuable property in general, 
or, perhaps, vice versa* ; and pSpiarpa (sc. apyti- 

'**' There is no probability whatever in the other 
reason given for the origin of the word, namely, 
because the early coins had the image of cattle 
stamped upon them, (See Aes.) ^ 
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piov)^ from v6p.os^ "because it was a medium of eX' 
cbauge established by custom and law^ ciirmit coin 
(Demosth. adv. Timocr. p, 805 j Aristoph. Nnh. 
246 ; Aristot. ML v, 8). These last terms, fmn- 
mus and numisma^ were transferred into the Latin 
language through the Greeks of Sicily and southern 
Italy, who applied the word v6iJ.os (or, as it is 
also written, vovpLfxos)^ not only to money in general, 
but specifically to the chief silver coin of their 
system ; and thus, in Latin, the word is used both 
in the specific sense, as equivalent to sestertms 
[Sestertius], and in the generic meaning of any 
sort of money. ("Varro, L.L, v, 37. § 173, ed. 
Muller ; Pollux, ix. 70 ; Muller, Mrusk. vol. i. 
p. 315 ; Bockh, Metrol UntermcL p. 310 ; Eckhcl, 
Prolegom. General, c. 1 ; and the Greek and Latin 
Lexicons.) Some writers give the ridiculous deri- 
vation of mimus from Nmna^ who, tliey say, first 
coined money : here the process has been, first, to 
fancy the connection of the words, and then to 
invent the fact to account for it. (Suid. s. u. Au- 
<rdp£a ; Isid. Grig. xvi. 17.) The word mo7icta^ 
from which, through the French, we get our word 
mojiey., was a surname of Juno, in whose temple 
the standards of weight, measure, and money were 
preserved : the epithet itself seems to con-espond 
in meaning and derivation (from moneo) to the 
name of the Greek deity Mvruxoa-uvg. [Monet A.] 

TI. Origin of Money. — Aristotle i.^3) 

defines vlgicrga as (rroix^'iov teal vepas r^s a\- 
Aayfiy, and traces its invention to the early felt 
necessity of a common medium of exchange, to 
obviate the inconveniences of barter. At first, he 
tells us, it consisted of masses of metal and other 
convenient substance, determined by size and 
weight, and, lastly, with marks stamped upon 
them, to save the trouble of always weighing them. 
It is unnecessary to quote other authorities in con- 
finnation of this statement. (Eckhcl, Froleg. c. 2.) 
The things which are essential to money are the 
7naterial and the stump — the former giving it the 
reality of valiu*, the latter its assurance. In the 
early* state of commerce, described in the Ho- 
meric poems and other ancient works, when the 
transfer of commodities was effected by means of 
quantities of unstamped gold, silver, or copper, 
which were determined by weight, money^ pro- ; 
perly speaking, did not exist. On the other hand, 
a inere stamp, on a material of little intrinsic value, 
does not make it money, but a mere token mf 
credit, which is sometimes loosely and inaccu- 
rately called money. This sort of so-called money 
was sometimes, though rarely, employed bjr the 
ancients, and that chielly by the barbarous nations ; 
the civilised states preferred the subterfuge of de- 
basing their coinage to any attempt to introduce 
the element of credit avowedly into their monetary 
system. They had nothing like our paper money 
or bills of exchange. 

in. Materials of ancient Money. — The con- 
ditions which any material used for money must 
of necessity answer are obviously the following : 
— it must exist in sufficient abundance j it must 
be of intrinsic, that is, universally acknowledged 
value, and, as nearly as possible, of uniform value j 
it must be capable of resisting wear and corrosion j 
it must be portable, easily divisible, and not diffi- 
cult to work into those sizes and to mark with 
those stamps, which determine and certify its 
quantity and quality. These conditions are best 
fulfilled by the metals gold, siltcr, and copper, 
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which therefore have formed, either separately or 
in combination with each other, the materials of 
nearly every system of money which has ever ex- 
isted. The history of their use by the Greeks 
and Romans will be noticed presently ; but it is 
necessary first to say a few words respecting some 
other substances, which were anciently employed 
for money. 

Iron was used by the Lacedaemonians and By- 
zantines, probably on account of the abundance of 
the metal in Laconia and on the shores of the 
Euxine. (Pollux vii. 106; besides numerous other 
testimonies.) Aristotle, who in the passage al- 
ready quoted, mentions iron and silver as examples 
of the materials of money, tells us elsewhere (Oecon. 
ii. 2) that the people of Clazomenae had iron 
money ; and there are some obscure testimonies 
respecting the use of iron money in the earliest 
age of Rome (Suid. s. v. ^Acrordpia), Not a speci- 
men of iron money is now extant, a fact easily ac- 
counted for by the liability of the metal to rust. 
(Ecklicl, Proleg. 0.) 

Tin was coined by Dionysius at Syracuse 
('Aristot. Gcco;z. ii. 2 ; Pollux, ix. 79); but this 
is the only notice of such money, except a law in 
the Digest, which refers merely to spurious coins. 
(48. tit. 10.) No specimens are extant. (See 
further, Eckhel, 1. c.) 

Leaden money is not imfrerpicntly mentioned by 
the poets, and not a few coins or medals of it are 
preserved ; but it is doubtful whether they were 
true money. (Eckhel, Lc.) 

Leatlie7\ wood^ and shells arc also referred to as 
materials of money ; but such monies could only 
have been tokens, not true coin. Leather money 
is said to have been used by the Carthaginians, 
Spartans, and Romans. (Eckhcl, 1. c.) 

IV. Dislinelion helween ancient Mo?iey and 
Medals. — It is no longer nccessai’y to examine 
the paradoxical assertion of Sebastian Erizzo, that 
all the ancient coins which have come down to us 
arc mere medals, and were never current money. 
(See Eckhel, Proleg. c. 5.) But the question is very 
important, %vhether any amdng them were mere 
medals, and if so, how they are to bo distinguished 
from the coins which were used as money. This 
question is fully discussed by Eckhcl (/. c.), who 
lays down the following as the chief criteria for 
distinguishing between them. 

When wo find a contiimous series of coins, 
having the same, or nearly the same weight, stamp, 
and stylo of workmanship (allowing for the decline 
or improvement of the art) ; or when wo find a mul- 
titude of specimens of the same coins, and that too 
in different places ; when the stamp upon a coin 
expresses its weight or its denomination ; in these 
cases there can be no doubt that tbe coins, 
if genuine, were real money. These tests are 
answered by the general series of Roman copper, 
silver, and gold coins ; by most of those of tlie 
Greek states ; by the gold and silver coins of 
Philip, Alexander, and his successors ; and by the 
dstapfmn of proconsular Asia. On the other hand, 
those appear to be medals, and not coins, which 
very much exceotl in size the ordinary coins, such 
as the celelmited and beautiful gold medais of 
Ljsimachus, many gold medals of the Roman 
Empire, and some silver medals which occur only 
under the later ' emperors. The question of the 
copper or bronze medals is more difficult to decide 
by this test, on account of the largo size of the 
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ancieBt copper money of Rome. (See Eckliel, Z. c, 
p. XV.) Anotlier test of a medal is its being of 
an unusual or very elaborate device or workman- 
sbip. Respecting tke occasions on which medals 
appear to have been struck, see Eckhel, 1. o. pp. 
xvi — xviii. 

V. TesU of iliQ genuine7iess of ancient Coins. — 
As tins woik is intended for the general classical 
student, and makes no pretension to he a perfectly 
adetiiiate guide for the special study of each branch 
of aiiti(j[uity, and as tins branch of numismatic 
science, although of primary importance for one 
wlio wishes to examine the ancient coins them- 
selves, is yet one of the moat intricate, and is com- 
paiati\ely nnim])ortaiit for the mere explanation of 
the Greek and Roman writers, it must siifRce to 
refer to the chief writers, quoted at the end of this 
article, with only the observation that the almn- j 
dance of ancient false money and modern forged 
coins is one chief cause of the great dilhculties of 
the suhjoct. 

VI. JHsiorj/ of Grech and Human Corns. — It 

has already been observed that the general defini- 
tion of money is a certain weight of metal of a 
certain value, that is, of a ccitain fineness ; the i 
weight and the fineness being attested by a stamp 
u[K)n the coin. The latter condition was not in- 
tnuliiccd until the first bad long been acted upon ; 
and, on the other hand, there are many occasions 
on which the stamp upon a coin is altogether neg- 
lected, and it passes current merely according to its 
real weight and fineness : one interesting example 
of tins has been noticed under As, p. 140. The 
primitive stage in the invention of money is illus- 
trated by various passages in the historical books 
of the Old Testament, <and in Homer. Coined j 
money is never once mentioned in. the Homeric | 
poems ; but the instrument of all the traffic re- 
ferred to in them is cither simple barter, or quan- 
tities of gold, silver, and copper. Gold alone is 
referred to us measured by a definite weight, tlic 
rdAavTov, which in Homer appears to be quite a 
different quantity from the common talait of the 
historical period. This word was originally a 
generic term for and signified u pair of 

sacks, and ihmj weighed otU, as wcdl as a defi- 
nUe weight. The same is true of the Latin word 
Uhra: the original meaning of the equivalent word 
as was merely unilg, or a unit, whether of weight 
or of anything t‘l,se. The other principal Greek 
word, gva, which is later than the llomeric poems, 
is, undoubtedly, of Oriental origin, and probably 
means anything divided, apportioned, or deter- 
mkicd, akin to the Hebrew mwmh, and to gpdogat, 
momre, muncla, These words concm* with all 
the other information we have upon the subject, 
and with the very necessity of the case, to prove 
that cveiy system of money is founded upon a pre- 
viously enisling sysUm of mcight. It is, however, 
of the utmosl importance to observe, that a word 
denoting a certain weight docs net, of necessity, 
when applied to money, indicate a quantity pf 
irndal of the same wcught. For, first, the word 
tuhmt or pound may he applied to an. eguivalmt 
value of gold, silver, or copper, although, in weight, 
its meaning must be restricted to one of these 
metals ; secondly, there may he, in the formation 
of a monetary system, an intentional deviation from 
the existing standard of weight, while the names 
of that standard are preserved: and, lastly, the 
progressive deterioration, to which history informs 
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us that most coinages have been subjected, destrovs 
the meaning of the terms of weight, which are 
still applied to the coins. Examples of the first 
cause of disagreement occur of necessity in cveiV 
monetary system which contains more than one 
metal ; of the second, an interesting illustration 
will be found in the Attic weights and money ; 
and of the third, we have a striking instance in 
the progressive diminution of the Roman as. f As.] 
Still, however, where we have no historical evi- 
dence of such discrepancies between the weights 
and monies of a people, especially m early periods, 
we assume their correspondence. If we did not, 
the^ attempt to reconstruct any ancient system oi’ 
weight and money, and to express it in terms of 
our own, would he hopeless, as there would he no 
basis whatever for the investigation. Unless then 
we know an 3 ’’thmg to the contraiy, we assume a 
talent of money to mean a talent's loeigJU of the 
metal, which was chiefly used for money, namely, 
among the Greeks, silver ; and, conversefy, that the 
weight of the silver coins, which make up the 
value of a talent, gives us the amount of tale 7 it- 
weight. 

In order that what follows may be better un- 
derstood, we give here the chief denominations of 
weiglit and money among the Greeks and Romans. 
Among all the Greeks, the unit was the tfdent, 
winch was thus divided (comp. Pondeiia and the 
tables) : — 

1 Talent^' contained GO Minae.'*^ 

J Mina „ 100 Drachmae. 

_ 1 Drachma „ G Oboli. 

In this system we have a combination of the deci- 
mal and duodecimal systems. 

Among tlie Romans, the unit of weight and 
money was the As or Libra, which was divided 
on the duodecimal system, its twelfth part being 
called uncia, and the intermediate parts heiiig 
named according to the nurahor of meim they con- 
tained, or according to the fractional part of the 
As which each was. In some parts of Italj^, how- 
ever, (namely. Central Italy, north of the Apen- 
nines,) the decimal division of the As was used, 
the mcia being its tenth part. (Comp. As, Pon- 
dera, Uncia, and the Tables.) 

i. History of Greek Money. The invention of 
coined money among the Greeks is ascribed by 
tradition to two sources, not to mention the merely 
m^ythical stories of its origin ( Pollux, ix. 83). Ac- 
cording to one account, the Lydians were the flrst 
of mankind who coined and used gold and silver 
money (Herod, i. 94 ; Xenoph, up. Poll. 1. c.). 
The other and prevailing tradition is, that Pheidon, 
king of Argos, first coined both copper and silver 
mono}'' at Aegiiia, and first established a system of 
weights and naeasures. (Herod, vi. 127 ; Eplmr. 
ap. Htc'uh. viii. p. 370 j Acl. V.IL xiL 10 ; Poll. 
1. c . ; Marm. Par. 45, 40 ; Grote, History of Greece, 
vol. ii. p,42I: the date of Pheidon, according to 
the Parian Marble, is b.c. 895 ; but Grote, Clinton, 
BOekh, and Mlillcr all agree in placing him about 
the middle of the eighth century, between 783 
or 770 ami 744 or 730, b, c. ; see Grote, 1. c. 
p. 410.) These traditions arc not altogether in- 
comistenfc ; only we must understand the former 
as implying nothing more than that a sjrgtom of 
money existed in Asia Minor in very early times ; 


* Those were not coined, but were monies of 
account 
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wliicli was adopted by the Ionian colonists, from 
whom it passed over into the Ionian States of 
Greece Proper, especially Athens, tinder the name 
of the Eiiboic system ; a name which it probably 
obtained from an early coinage in the island of 
Euboea, which was rich in copper and silver orcs.'^* 
The other tradition, in all probability, expresses 
an historical fact, except as to the circumstance 
of Pheidon’s executing his coinage in Aeginaf*, 
which is almost certainly an invention of the later 
writeis, made for the purpose of explaining the 
name Aegimtcm^ applied to the system which was 
established by Pheidon and adopted by most of 
the Dorian states. This system, as well as the 
former, was derived from the East, and was iden- 
tical with the Baliylonian ; and, moreover, both 
systems existed together in Asia Minor, where 
the larger (.Baliyloiiian) talent was used for silver, 
and the smaller (Euboic) for gold. Thus it ap- 
pears that these two systems of weight and money, 
both derived originally from the Chaldacans, may 
be distinguished as the laxjer iSuhylonwi or Ary lie 
or (generally, but less propeily) AeyineUiu^ and 
the iiUKilkr Babyluman or Lydiau or Ionian or Eii- 
hdiG or Ian ten Attic. Tlio last term is used to 
distinguish ' the old Attic scale, which was iden- 
tical with the Euhoic, from the scale which Solon 
introduced, and which was considerahly less ; the 
latter alone was used for money, although the 
former continued in use as a scale of weight under 
the iiurao of the commercial standard. Tiie talents 
of the three systems of money, which have been 
mentioned, are known respectively’- as the Aeijinetcm.^ 
the Eiiho’ic^ and the Attic or Sotoniim. Thidr nu- 
morical ratios to one another were as folloivs : — 


Aeginetan : Euboic : 

: 6 

5 

Aeginetan : Solon ian : 

: 5 

3 

Eulioie : Soloiiian : 

; 138 -^ 

100 

z. e. ; 

: 100 

72 


: 25 

18 


or nearly : ; 4 ; 3 


(Respecting the details of these matters comp. 
PONUER.^). 

(1.) Money of ike Aeymetan Standard. — Al- 
though, according to the tradition, Pheidon coined 
copper as well as silver, and although we have in- 
dications of a copper currency among the Greek 
states of Sicily and Magna Graocia, which fol- 
lowed the Aeginctan standard, yet in Greece 
Proper copper money was altogether exceptional. 
[CiiALCus.] The ordinary currency in ^all the 
states was silver, the principal coins being the 
drmhma,mu\ its double (UBpaxiaop), and (tuadniple 
(rerpd^paxiaov), the didrachm prevailing in the 


* Mr. Grote’s derivation of the names Mahdxc 
and “from the people whose commercial 
activity tmided to make the scales most generally 
known — 'in the one case, the Aeginetans ; in the 
otlicr case, the inhabitants of Clialcis and Erctria” 
(vol, ii. p. 432)— "is at least as probable as that 
suggested in the text. 

T The statement {Mkjm. Mag. $. 
v6y-i(Tpa) that Pheidon’s coinage was struck in a 
place of Argos called Euhom^ obviously arose from 
a confusion, in the head of the compiler, Ijefcweoa 
the Ai’ginetaii and Euboic standards ; and then, 
after tlie frequent fashion of the gnimmarjans, at- 
tempting to set right a blunder by a wilful mis- 
statement, ho invented the Argolic Euboea. 
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older coinages, and tlie tetradrachm in the later. 
Didmchms are the prevailing com among the ex- 
tant specimens of Acginetan money : tetradrachm s 
among the Attic. The didrachm, from its preva- 
lence in the early coinages, obtained the name of 
stater {erratrip, i. e. siandai'd\ which was after- 
wards used specifically as the name of the chief 
gold coins, because they were of the same weight 
as the silver didrachm [Stater]. There still 
exist numerous Aeginetan drachms, didrachras, and 
tetradrachms of undoubted genuineness ; many of 
the highest antiquity. The earliest of these coins 
arc very thick, and of rude workmanship : they 
are stamped with the figure of a turtle, the revertso 
having no device, but only an indented mark, as if 
the com, at the time of striking, had been laid 
upon a puncheon, the impress of which has been 
transferred to it by the weight of the blow. In 
the later coins of Aegina, the turtle is changed into 
a tortoise, and the other side bears a device. (See 
the woodcut on p. 439.) 

In calculating the weiglit of tlie Aeginetan coins, 
wo are at once met with one of the great sources 
of uncertainty in numismatics, namely, the doubt 
wbetiier the existing coins of any system arc of 
full weight, which doubt, in the great majority of 
cases, experience converts into the cin-tainty that 
they are not. The chief exception to the general 
debasement of ancient money was the silver money 
of Athens, which, at least until some time alter 
the Peloponnesian War, was proverbial for its full 
weight and purity. One method, therefore, is to 
take the best Attic coins as llio standard of com- 
putation, not only for the Attic system, but also 
for any other system which bore a known deter- 
mined ratio to the Attic. Now, taking Hussey’s 
value for the Attic drachma, GG 5 grains (which, 
if there be any error, is a little below the mark), 
the Aeginetan draclmia ought to weigh between 
1 10 and 11 1 grains.;!: Its actual average weight, 
however, as obtained by Mr. Hussey from the 
coins of Aegina and Boeofcia, is only 00 grains. 
There is, of course, the alternative of using this dis- 
crepancy as an argument against the ratio of 5 : 3 for 
the sy .stems of Aegina and Athens ; and this course 
Mr. Ilussey has adopted. But BGckh has shown 
most conclusively that this explanation is totally 
inadmissible. W e have not space to discuss the 
question at length. It must suffice to observe 
that, if any one fact in ancient metrology is to be 
accepted as established by testimoiiy, it is the 
fact of this Kitio of 5:3; — that the fact of the 
prevailing debasement of anciiuit coinages, by 
which the discrepancy above noticed may be ex- 
plained, is also one of tlie most certain facts in the 
whole subject; — that coins are actually found of 
the Aeginetan system, which come very nearly up 
to the full theoretical weight, those, namely, of 
Melos and Byziiiitium, lioth Dorian sottleinents, 
and thost' of the Macedonian kings before Alexan- 
der the Groat§ 'i'o these positive argninentH it 
may be added, that Mr. lJusBey'’8 attempt to ex- 
plain away the statmuent of Pollux, that the Aegi- 


:J: Btickb, from a rather higher value of the Attic 
drachma, gives the following theoretical weights 
for the Aeginetan coins ; the didraehm 224*5ff 
grains, the drachm 112*21)5 gwilns, the obolua 
grams (p. 77). 

§ These Mr. Hussey Is compelled by his theory 
to erect into a distinct smudard. 
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nctan talent contained 10,000 Attic drachmae, as 
not referring to the gemiiue ancient money, but to 
the coins vliich passed as drachmae under the 
Boman empire, and which either were, or were 
equal to denarii, — is not only unsupported by 
any actual evidence, hut is easily proved to be 
fallacious. Some minor, but important, arguments 
are satisfactorily disposed of by Bockh. {MetroL 
Untenuch pp. 77, foil. ; comp. Grote’s Review in 
t\iQ: Clasdcal Museum^ 1844, vol. i. pp. 10, 11 ; 
Hussey, Ancient Wel(}lUs^ pp. 31, foil., 61, foil.) 
For the actual value of the Acginetan silver 
money, as compared with ours, see Drachma and 
the Tables. 

The Aeginetan system of money was adopted 
throughout the Peloponnesus (except perhaps in 
Achaea) in Bocotia,and Northern Greece generally, 
up to Tliessaljq in Macedonia, in Crete, and gene- 
rally in the Dorian settlements in the Aegean and 
on the coast of Asia Minor ; and also in the 
Dorian states of Italy and Sicily, where, however, 
it assumed a peculiar form though coming into 
connection with the native Italian system (sec 
below). In Egypt also, the coins of the Ptolemies 
appear to have been at first conformed to the 
Aeginetan system j but they were soon very much 
debased. Oiie state, in which the Aeginetan system 
was adopted, demands special notice. At Corinth, 
as being a Dorian state, and from its proxiniity to 
Argos, there can be no doubt that tlie Aeginetan 
system was adopted, to which in fact some of the 
oldest extant Corinthian coin.s approach very near. 
But we also find a smaller Corinthian stater or 
didrachm of 10 A(‘ginetan obols, which, according 
to the fixed ratio of the Aeginetan to the Euhoic 
scale (6 i 5, a. e. 12 ; 10) would he 12 Euboic 
obols, or a didrachra. This coin seems also to bo 
equivalent to that found in Sicily as the piece of 10 
Uime (feKikirpov or SetidMrpas (rrarijp). Hence 
it would seem that the Euboic scale was early in- 
troduced at Corinth, a fact which ^might easily 
have been anticipated from the position and com- 
mercial activity of that state. This Corinthian 
stater or didrachm seems to have passed at a later 
period, at a depression of I-lOth of its vtaliie, that 
IS, as 0 Aeginetan obols. The Attic, (Sol oiiian) 
scale seems also to have been introduced at an 
early period into Corinth, and afterwards to have 
been used there in preference to the Aeginetan 
and Euboic. Through Corinth, the Attic standard 
wa.s introduced into Sicily and several states of 
Western Greece, such as Ambracia, Anactorium, 
Leucas, Araphilochia, Aotolia, andthe Ijocrians. 

Respecting tlio gold money of Acgina and the 
other Greek states, see Statkr. 

(2.) Mmey of the Euhoic Standard. — - In Asia 
Minor, under the Persian empire, the tribute in 
gold was paid in Euboic talents; but we must 
here understand weight alone to be referred to ; 
for the weight of the existing darics shows clearly 
that the Persian money was conformed to the 
Babylonian standard. That there were in some 
parts of Greece, current coins of the Euboic 
standard of weight, is proved by the very term 
’Ev^oTkIv and such coins are found among 

the extant money of the Buboean cities and their 
colonies, especially those of Chalcis. First, how- 
ever, the standard may be obtained theoretically 
from the Attic and the Aeginetan; and in this 
manner, from Hussey’s value of the Attic drachma, 
we obhun about 92 grains for the Euboic drachma, 
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or, from Bcickh’s value, rather more than 93A (or 
93-5792, Bockh, p. 109). There exist several 
coins of Cluilcis itself, of Rhegium m Italy, Naxos 
m Sicily, and other Chalcidian cities, which come 
quite as near to this standard as could be expected. 
(See Bockh, 1. c. and foil.) The Euboic gold 
money is singularly scarce, and the few pieces 
that exist only give rise to new difficulties. 
(Bockh, 1. c. § 5.) 

(3.) Money of the Attic {Solonian) Standard .- — 
Before the time of Solon, the standard of weight 
used at Athens was the Euboic ; and there still 
exist coins, evidently from their form and work- 
manship among the most ancient we possess, which 
appear to be didrachms of the Euboic scale. 
These coins are stamped with the figure of an ox, 
which we know from several ancient writers to 
have been the regular impress upon the oldest 
Attic coins. (Sohol. A. B. L. ad Horn. 11. vi. 236 ; 
Etym. Mag. s. v. ifcar6p.€7] ; Pollux, ix. 60 ; Dio- 
genian. iii. 48 ; Hesych. s. vv. j3ods iirl yAwtrerp, 
deicdSoiou ; Zenob. ii. 70 ; Suid. s. v. 0ovs eVl 
yXdrrifjs). This coin was called IBovs, and its 
origin was carried back mythically to the time of 
Theseus, who was said to have first coined it, and 
to have stamped it with the figure of an ox, in 
allusion cither to the Marathonian bull, or to the 
Minotaur ; reasons which are mere guess-work.^ 
(Plut. Tkes. 25.) This didrachm or ^ovs was the 
chief coin of the old Attic system ; in the Solonian 
system the chief coin was the tetradrachm stamped 
with the head of Athena and the owl, and this 
also received a name from its impress, and was 
called 7 Aad|. (Pliiloch. ap. ScIioL ad Aristoph. Av. 
1100.) The latter device continued to he the 
prevailing one throughout the whole history of the 
Athenian coinage. (See the wood-cut on p. 438.) 
Bdckh supposes that the . didrachms of the old 
Attic system passed for tctradrachms in the later 
(or Solonian) currency. 

The politico-economical history of Solon’s alter- 
ation of the Athenian currency does not belong to 
the present subj ect. (See Grote’s History of Greece., 
vol. iii. pp. 131, foil.) That legislator is known to 
have lowered the standard of money in order to 
relieve debtors, and Plutarch {Solon^ 15) informs 
us, on the testimony of Androtion, that “ Solon 
made the mina of 100 drachmae, which had for- 
merly contained 73.” It is incredible that a large 
prime mimhcr, such as 73, should have been used 
as a multiplier in any system of weights ; but what 
Plutarch meant to say was, that Solon made a mina 
or 1 00 drachmae out of the same quantity of silver 
which was formerly used for 73 drachmae. The 
value, therefore, of the Solonian money to that of 
the old standard was as 73 : 100. Now this w-as 
very nearly the proportion of the old or commercial 
weight to the new silver weight, namely, 100 : 138, 
= 72^ : 1 00, or, ntore exactly, as BOckh has shown, 
as 100 : 138f=:72 : 100=i8 : 25. [Pox^ueha.] 
But why should Solon have adopted so singular a 
proportion ? B5ckh suggested in his PuUte Eco- 
nomy of Athens that it was probably an accident ; 
that Solon intended to reduce the mina one-fourth, 
that is, to make 100 drachmae of the new coinage 
equal to 75 of the old, hut that by some inaccuracy 

* The ox on the coins of Euboea is supposed to 
be in allusion to the name of the island, and pos- 
sibly the Attic coins may have borrowed the type 
from the coins of Fjuboea. 
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of manufacture tlie new coins \vcre found to be a 
little too light ; and as Solon’s coinage furnished 
the standard for all suhseq^uent ones, the ennr was 
retained ; and that, in fixing upon one-foirrth as the 
amoiiilfc of the reduction, Solon was guided by the 
wish of assimilating the Attic system to the Euboic, 
which, according to this view, would be different 
from the old Attic. A more complete investigation 
of the subject has, however, convinced that dis- 
tinguished scholar that he was mistaken m sup- 
posing the Euboic standard to be distinct from the 
old Attic, and that the true reason of the precise 
amount of debasement adopted by Solon teas %n order 
to briny his new si/Uem mio a simple definite ratio., 
namely 3 : 5 to the Acginctan^ which the Pheidonian 
institutions had established throughout the greater 
part of Greece. (For the Ml development of the 
aiguinent, see Bockh, Metroloymhe Untersudiungen, 
c. IX., and for the denominations and values of the 
Attic silver money, see DnACiiMA), 

It was the boast of the Athenians that their 
coinage was finer than all other money in Greece, 
and Xenophon says that they cxclianged it with ' 
profit in any market (Aristoplu lian. 73'2 ; Xcn. 
Feet. iii. 2) : there is, however, a distinction to be 
made in this respect between the Attic coins of 
dilfiu’cnt ages, which are easily distinguished by 
their form and woikmanship. The most ancient 
are very thick and extremely rude. The second 
kind, which appear to holong to the age of Pericles I 
and Xenophon, are also of a thick form, but not so I 
clumsy in appearance. Tiie third, which belong to j 
a later period, are broad and thin. Most of the 
extant specimens are of very fine silver. ^ Some 
writers have supposed that they are quite free 
from liaser metal ; but the experiments which have 
been made show that the finest possess a small 
quantity of alloy. Mr. Hussey found upon trial 
(Amknt Weights and Moneg^ p. 45), that the most 
ancient Athenian coins contained about ^ of the 
weight alloy, the second kind about and the 
more modern about ; the last of which is nearly 
the same alloy as in our own silver coin. 

The purity and full standard of the Attic silver 
money, and the commercial character of the people, 
will account easily for its wide diffusion throughout 
the Grecian states. It was adopted at an early 
period by Corinth and her colonies ; and thus was 
introduced into Sicily and Italy, where we €nd it, 
not only in the coins of lihegium and Tarentum, but 
even in those of Populonia; but in most of these cases, 
it existed side by side with the Aeginetan stand- 
ard. It is also found in the later coins of Euboea 
and of Crete, and in ’those of Thasos and Acan- 
thus. It is probable that it prevailed extensively 
in the Ionian islands and cities of the Aegean Sea, 
but there are great difficulties connected with the 
coins of many of these states, and some of them 
(Chios, fur example) seem to have had standards 
altogether distinct and peculiar. The Attic standard 
prtn ailed in Western Greece, The Thessalian 
confederacy had, at a late period, coins on the 
Attic scale ; and the money of some of the barba- 
rian nations of Eastern Europe appears to belong 
to the same standard. It also formed the basis of 
the later Macedonian coinage, having been adopted 
by Philip for gold [AuauM, Stateji], and by 
Alexander for silver. It was followml likewise 
by the Seleucidac in Syria, and. by Philctaerua in 
Pergamns. 

There are many other points connected with 
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Greek money hi general, and with the systems of 
particular states, which cannot be comprised within 
the limits of this article, but whicli are fully treated 
^of in the works referred to at the end of it. The 
details of the minting of the money and the laws 
affecting it will be found under Moneta. 

ii. History of Roman and Italiaii Money. — The 
earliest coinage at Rome was of copper. Its his- 
tory has been already given under As. 

Silver was not coined at Rome till b. c. 26D, five 
years before the first Punic war (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 
3. s. 13) ; hut the Roman coinage of silver never 
appears to have been so free from baser metal as the 
best Athenian coinage. Under the Emperor Gal- 
licmis, the coinage was so much debased that it 
contained ^ silver and | alloy. In the time of the 
republic the impression on siher coins was usually, 
on the obverse, the head of Rome with a helmet, 
the Dioscin’i, or the head of Jupiter ; and on the 
reverse, carriages drawn by two or four animals 
{biyao., quadrigae)., whence they were called respec- 
tively biguti and quadrlgati., sc. nummi. The i)rin- 
cipal siher coins among the Romans weio the 
denarius and sestertius. [Denarius, Sester- 
tius-] Respecting the Roman gold money, see 
Aueum. 

Among the interesting matters which are here 
passed over for want of space, and as not of great 
importance for the ordinary classical student, are 
the fuller discussion of the early systems of the 
other states of Italy besides Rome, and the descrip- 
tion of the coins of the later empire. On the for- 
mer subject, the reader is referred to Mull(*r’s 
Eirusker, and Abekcn’s JM ittditahen„ on the latter 
to Eckhcl. 

iii. Connection of the Greek and Goman Systems 
hi Sicily and Lower Italy. — For the rcasoms just 
assigned, some very brief remarks must suffice 
for this part of the subject, though it is one of 
the most interesting in tho whole range of numis- 
matics, It is also, however, one of the most 
difiicult, and its full discussion would require a 
separate w’ork of no small dimensions. W c find 
in Sicily and Lower Italy all the three chief sys- 
tems which prevailed in Greece, and also tho 

I Italian system, not kept distinct, hut brought into 
connection ; besides a system which may be called 
j specifically Bikolian, as it is not found else- 
I where, and besides also the Carthaginian system. 
Of the three systems imported from Greece, the 
I Aeginetan was naturally brought by tbe colo- 
nists from Corinth and Rhodes, who were the 
chief Dorian settlers in Sicily ; the Euboic was 
similarly introduced by the Chalcidiau colonists, 

I and also from Corinth ; and the Attic was im- 
ported through coinraerco, both directly and by 
way of Corinth, The Italian is supposed by 
Bockh to have been introduced by the commercial 
activity of the Etruscans at a very early period. 
Undoubted evidence of the existence of tbe last 
system is furnished by the very words AiVpa and 
oi> 7 /cta, which it is impossible to explain otherwise 
than aw being tho Italian libra and unclaf It Is 
important to observe that we have hero a mixture, 
not only of different standards of weight and 
money, but also of different systems of aritfimetical 
computation, the mixed decimal and duodecimal 
system of tho Greeks coming into collision with 
the purely duodecimal system of the Italians. 

In adapting these systems to one anotlici*, it 
would seem that the of the Italian system 
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{libra, Airpa) wns identified, not, as some liave oLols, wliich may be regarded as forming the 
supposed, with tile 7nma, but witli the hilf mina ol trraT/}p, or chief coin, of tlie Sicilian system also: 
the Aegmctan scale ; and, conscfiucntly, that 120 that then, the obol, being identified with the Afrpa, 
pduntls went to the talent, as wo are expressly in- was subdivided, just like the Italian pound, from 
formed by the Tauromenian inscription ; and that which its name was derived, into twelve parrs or 
cojiper money was coined iii conformity with tins ounces (ojidai, ovyidai, i. o. U7iciae), each of which 
standard. was a chalcus (xaA/co5s : what this cliuhus really 

Pollux (ix. 80—83) refers to Aristotle’s Polity was, we shall presently endeavour to show), 
of the Himcraea'ns^ for an account of several dc- As to the intermediate parts of the pound or 
nominations of Sicilian coins, and of these he men- Xirpa, it is evident, from the explanation which 
turns the ovyida, as equal in value to one chilcusj Pollux gives of Bilas and rpi^as, that he supposed 
the equal to two clialci ; the rpi^us to three ; them to be named from tbo number of ounces they 
the 7)fiiXirpoi/ to six ; and the Xirpa, 7v/nch is aii contained, as vvais clearly the case with the lav- 
ohol; the deKuKiTpon, he adds, still quoting Aris- rcayKiov, according to the analogy of wliich, if the 
lotle, is tcorth ten ohols, and is the Connthwi stater, idea of Pollux had been right, Bt^as and rpi^as 
He then proceeds to state that there were many would have been respectively Bid>yKiov and rpidiy- 
passages of tlie Attic, as well as the Dorian, co- laov (like iermicius). Bentley has conclusively 
medians, in which these coins were alluded to, and shown (quoted by Bbckb, p. 293) that, in this 
lie quotes lines from Diphilus, and from Epichar- matter, the Greek grammarians fell into a very 
mus, ill which mention is made of the Xirpa, the natural error, through not understanding a system 
iluiXirpop, the (a diminution of i^as), foreign to that of their language, and that, in fact, 

the 7revT(6yicL0P, and the BucdXirpos (rraT7]p, as the parts of the liira were named, as the general 
silver coins. A little before this, lie quotes from rule, not from the number of ounces they contained 
Afkioth'^s Polity of the Jfjriyentitzcs iha bUitomcnt, (except in the case of the irepriltyKiov, hko the 
that the lit ra was equal in value to an Aeyinetaa Latin quincunx, an exception easily accounted 
obol. (Compare, to the same effect, Pollux, iv. for by the difficulty of expressing the fraction 
174, 175.) * 5-12ths by a single word), but from the fractional 

From tlieso statements, it appears that, in the part of the hfra which each of them was equal to, 
Skdlian silver monry, the Euboic and Aoginetan just as in the Latin system. The following table 
scales were connected just as we hav'o seen that shows tlie whole scale, with the corresponding 
they already were in one of the systems, from Latin names, and with the values of the coins in 
which tln^ Sicilian money was derived, namely, in silver obols of the Aoginetan standard and m the 
the Corinthian dldrachra or stater of ton Aeginetaii copper coins called ckulei : — 



Denominations. 



Values. 


arar^p or 5s-’ 
fcdXiTpop 

1* =s 10 Xirpai = 1 

r 1 0 asses, dectissis “j 
afterwards ^ 

[_ denarius J 

. =: - 

r 10 obols 1 1 

1 Acgin. J 1 

r 12 obols or 
1 didrachm 
Euboic. 

Xirpa 

rifiXirpov 

5 s=s 12 ovyidai — 

as or libra 


1 obol = 

12 clmlci 

= 6 „ 

semis 

== 

as? = 

('> 9, 

ireprdyiciop 

= 5 „ — 

quincunx 

ssss 

tlr « = 

5 „ 

rpicls 

KS 4 

triens 

=r= 

i 5» = 

4 „ 

rcrpcis 

= 8 „ — j 

f quadnms or to- 1 
[_ runcim J 


is? = 

8 „ 


=== 2 „ = 

sextans 


i 7. « 

2 „ 

ovyida 

— 1 5, = 

uncia 

.«= 

iV '>9 —* 

1 » 


Just as in the Latin system, so in the Graeco- i 
Sicilian, there seem to liavo been no coins between j 
ilia half and whole Xirpa. Thus, in the second : 
passage quoted by Pollux from Epicharmus, a 
sum of money is expressed as consisting of Xirpa 
Ka\ BmdXtrpos arrarrjp, ^duriSp re ml ireprd^yKiou, 
Even as denominations of weight we have (so far 
as we know) no terms corresptmding to the Latin 
septmw^ hes^ dcxt<ins\ and dcmoc. Bbckb 

supposes that this system was Introduced in Sicily 
about OL 40 or SO, B. c. 620 or 580. 

The worth of the chief coin in this system, the 
silver Utra, or Aegimtan silmr obol, must evidently 
bii assumed to have been, like the Italian libra, 
the value of a pvund-weiglit of copper. 

The gold money of this scale has already been 
spoken of under I)AMAKEriON, 

For fnrtlier details on the whole subject, see 
Bbckh, Melrol. (Inter suck. c. xix. 

Besides the Utra, we fmd the word minmus 
(povpp-Qs) itself in the Sicilian sy.stem as the name 
of a particular coin. The Greek origin of the 
word is attested by several of the gianimarians. 


(Varro, L. L. v. 86. s, 67, ed. Muller ; Pollux, ix. 
79; FcsLus, s.u. ; Said. s. u. Pollux (/.c.) 

([uotes two passages from Epicharmus, in which 
the word is luscd in the spccffic sense, for a parti- 
cular coin ; and ho adds the statement, from 
Aristotle’s Polity of the Tarcuiims, that povgpos is 
the name applied by them to a coin, on which 
Taras was represented carried on a dolphin. The 
grammarians gave the value of the Sicilian mmi- 
7nus as 1^ Attic obols, in connection with a small 
talent, peculiar to Sicily, or rather two such talents, 
the older containing 24 7iummi and the later 12. 
From a careful criticism of tliese statements, and 
from an examination of the extant coins, Bockh 
comes to the conclusion, that the mmmus was 
originally the same as the liira, but that, when 
the Attic standard came into common mse, this 
Tiummm or Utra was diminished by I -10 th, in 
order to bring it into conformity with tliat scale ; 
and by this change it became of the Aegiiietan 
obol, which is equal to 1^ Attic obols, or the 
fourth part of an Attic drachma. Thus we get 
the simple law by whicli the Sicilian money wag 
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connected with the Attic, namely, 4 niimmi = 

] drachm. Hence, also, we sec how the ounce of 
the Sicilian system came to be identified by the 
Greek writers with the chalcits, in its specific 
sense. The Attic chalcus was of the obol 
[CiiALctjs] ; hence 12 chalci would make np 1-^ 
Attic obols, that is (restoring the I~lOth of depie- 
elation), an Acginetan oliol, or a Sicilian litra. 
The nummus of the Tarentines, mentioned in the 
above passage from Pollux, and which was also 
nsecl at Ileracleia^ was a much larger coin, and is 
probably the same as the full-weighted Acginetan 
drachma TraxeTa), which came near 

enough to the Attic didraclim to be identified 
with it when the ciirrciicics came to be mixed. In 
fact the wmi'd nuimmis was c\idently applied (like 
crrarTjp in Greece) to the chief current coin in any 
system, and it may therefore liavc had very difi 
ferent ^ allies: Plautus actually uses it for the 
didrachm. 

For a fuithcr account of the Sicilian mimmus 
and ftmcdl and the Attico-Sicdian system, 

see llbckli, cc. xxi. xxii. 

iv. On the Value of An cl e7d JStoncy in terms of 
our 01071* — When we endeavour to express the value 
of ancient coins in terms of our own, we meet with 
certain difficulties which require particular con- 
sideration. .If we take for example, a drachma, 
and a shilling, and make a comparison of their 
■weight and of the fineness of the silver in each, 
W'o at once obtain a detciminatc ratio for the value 
of the one to the other ; and it might appear 
to a thoughtless person that, having thus •found 
what fractional part of a shilling a drachma is, we 
iniglit substitute that value for the drachma, its 
multiples and parts, wherever they are mentioned 
by ancient authors ; and so of the other coins ; 
and that thus we might express all ancient money 
in terms of our own. Of course we might do so ; 
but it docs not follow that, after doing so, wm 
should at all olitain what we are seeking, a ti'ue 
idea of the value of ancimt moneij^ in any sense 
which can throw light on the nuracrous social, and 
economical, and political questions, which tlie de- 
termination of its value may allect. Even the 
coins thcmsolvos give different results according as 
we compare the gold or the silver with our gold 
or silver, and also according as we compa.re them 
with the true value of the metal in the coin and 
the value at which the coin is current ; our shilling, 
for example, is current at rather more than its 
real value. Another source of disagreement, in 
comparing the gold and the silver coins with ours, 
is the different ratios of the value of gold to that 
of silver in ancient and in modern times. (See 
Argentum, Auhum.) The only course left is 
to expre.ss the value of the ancient coins in terms 
of the curremt value of our coins, choosing the 
sovereign or shilling as the standard just as we 
^inay prefer, but in making use of the values so 
obtained, to remember that they ai'o comparatively 
worthless^ until hy other investigations we have as- 
ctmtained the value of money as compared with com- 
modities at different periods of ancient history, 
Buch investigations form no part of our present 
subject* The reader is rofciTed for them to 
BocklPs PuUtc JAconomy of Athens., and to .Tacob’s 
History of the Precious Mekds. The Tallies ap- 
“p'^mied to this work are constructed on the prin- 
ci}'h‘ we have described. 

It is unnecesMiry to make any attempt to give a 
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complete list even of the chief books on numisma- 
tics. All the earlier works are referred to in one 
or other of the few books which we now proceed 
to mention as those which are most important for 
the student who wishes to pursue the subject fur- 
ther: — Eckhel, Dodrma Nimoncni Veteru})^ 8 
vols 4to., Vindobon. 175*2 — ^1835, some of the 
volumes being second editions ; Rasclie, Lcncon 
Univei’sae Rei Nuniariae^ 7 vols. Ovo., Lips. 1785 
— 1805 ; Wurm, de Pondc7nt7}i., Numorum^ Alen- 
surarum^ ac de Anni ordinandi Rationibus^ apud 
Romanos et {rniecos. Stutg. 1831, 8vo. ; Hussey, 
Essay on the Ancient Weights and Aloncy., Ox£, 
183G, 8 VO. ; Bbckh, JMct7’ologische Untersuchim/cfi 
uher Gewiclde.^ Munzfusse.^ mid Masse des AUer- 
thuins in ihreni Zusauiinenhange.^ Berlin, 1838, 
8vo ; Gjote’s Review of Bockh’s work, in the 
Classical jSfuseum., vol. i. [P. S.] 

N U N C U P A'T 10. [ Test AM e nt um , ] 

NU'NDLN'AB is imariably and justly derived 
by all tlio ancient writers from novein and dies.^ so 
that It litcially signifies the ninth d.ij’'. (Dionys. 
Ant. Rom. li. 28, vii. 58 ; Maciub. Rat. i. I’C ; 
Festiis, s V. jVundinulein Cocuni.) In ancient Ca- 
leiiclaria all the days of tlie year, beginning with 
the first of January, arc dividmlinto what \vc may 
call weeks, each containing eight daj'-s wliidi are 
marked by the letters A, B, C, T), E, F, 0, If, 
Now it is admitted on all bands that this division 
is made to niaik the nnnclinae, for every eiglith 
day, according to our mode of speaking, was a 
nundinae. Tfiore were thus always sewm ordi- 
nary days between two nundinae. The Romans 
in their peculiar mode of reckoning added these 
two nundinae to the seven ordinary days, and 
consequently said that the nundinae rccuned every 
ninth day, and called them nundinae., as it were 
novemdinae. A similar mode of stating the nuni- 
her of days in a week is .still customary in Ger- 
many, w'hero, in common life, the expression eight 
days is used for a week, and the French mid 
Italiaim in. the same manner call a fortnight qninze 
Jours and quindici giorni. 

The number of nundinae in the ancient year of 
ten months was 3B ; and care was always taken 
that they should not fall on the calends of January 
nor upon the nones of any month (Macrob. Rat i. 

1 3 ; Hum Cass. xl. 47, xlviii. 33), apd in order to 
efiect this, the 355th day of the lunar yiuir (dies 
infemdarts) was inserted in such a manner as to 
avoid the coincidence of the imndinao with the 
priniao cahmdae or the nones* klacrobins says 
that it was generally believed that if the nundinae 
fell upon the primae caloodae, the whole year 
would bo signalised by mi.sfortunes ; the nones 
were avoided because the birthday of king Servins 
Tullius was celebrated on the nones of ewery 
mouth, as it was kmnvn that he was born on the 
nones of some month, though the month itself 
was not known. Now, as on the nundines, 
the country-folk assembled in the city, the 
patricians feariR lest the plebeians gathered at 
Homo on the nones might become joxcited and en- 
danger the peace of the republic, Those reasons 
are indeed very unsatisfaclory, as Gbttling {Cesck 
der Horn. Slmtstv. p* 3 83) has shown, and it is 
more probable that the calends of Janua.ry were ill 
auitcid to bo nundinae, because this day was gene- 
mlly spent by every father in the bosom of Ida 
own family, and that the nones were avoided, be- 
cause, as Ovid 58) Pfonaruni tutda 
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deo caret But at tlio time wlicn the Julian calen- 
dar was introduced, these scruples, whatever they 
may have been, ■vvero neglected, and in several 
ancient calcndaria the nundinao fall on the first of 
January as well as on the nones. (See Graevius, 
Thesaur. vol. viii. p. 7<, and the various ancient 
Calendaria. Both before and after the time of 
Caesar it was sometimes thought necessary, for re- 
ligious reasons, to transfer the nundinae from the 
day on which they should have fallen to another 
one. (Dion Cass. lx. 24.) The nundinae them- 
selves were, according to Plutarch ((^uasf>t Rom. 
p. 275, b), sacred to Saturn, and, according to 
Granius Licinianus (o'/). Macroh. Sat i. 16) the 
Flaniinica offered at all nundinae a sacrifice of a 
rani to Jupiter. 

It is uncertain to whom the institution of the 
nundinae is to be ascribed, for some say that it was 
Romulus (Dionys. ii. 28 j Tuditanus, ap. Macroh. 
Sat 1. c.), and others that it was Servius Tullius 
(Cassius Hemina, ap.ii /hero/;. /. c.), who instituted 
them, while the nature of tiie things for wliich 
tliey were originally set apart seems to show tliat 
their institution was as old as the Romuhan year 
of ten months, or at least that they were instituted 
at the tune ivlieii the Roman population extended 
beyond the precincts of the city itself. For the 
nundinae were oiigiiially market-days for the 
country-folk, on winch they came to Rome to sell 
the produce of tlioir labour, and on which the king 
settled tlio legal disputes among them. When, 
thercl'ore, we read that the nundinae were ferine, 
or dies nefasti, and that no comitia were allowed 
to bo hold, we have to understand this of the po- 
pulus, and not of the plehs ; and while for the 
populus the nundinae were ferine, they were real 
days of business (dies fasti or comitiales) for the 
plebeians, who on these occasions pleaded their 
causes with members of their own order, and held 
their public meetings (the ancient comitia of the 
plebeians) and debates on such matters as con- 
cerned their own order, or to discuss w'hich they 
were invited by the senate. (Dionys. vii. 58 ; Ma- 
erob, I c.; Plili. II. iV*. xviii. 8 ; Fcstiis, s. v. Nun- 
dinas; compare Niebuhr, flisL ofRfmie.> vol. ii. p. 
2J3.) How long this distinction existed that the 
nundinae were ncfa&ti for the patricians and fasti 
for the plebeians, is not quite clear. In the law of 
the Twelve Tables they appear to have been re- 
garded as fasti for both orders (Gellius, xx. 1, 
I 49), though, according to Granius Licinianus 
ap. Macroh. L c.), this change was introduced at a 
later time by the Lex Hortensia, 28G b. c. ^ This 
innovation, whenever it was introduced, facilitated 
the attendance of the plebeians at the comitia cen- 
turiata. In the ancient calendaria, therefore, the 
nundinae and dies fasti coincide. The subjects 
to be laid before the comitia, whether they wore 
proposals for new laws or the appointment of 
officers, were announced to the people three nun- 
dinae beforehand (inmndino die proponere.) Ma- 
cro!). I c. ; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 12, FUUp, v. 3, pro 
Romo^ 16 ; Liv. iii, 35.) 

The nundinae being thus at all times days of 
busiucss for the plebeians (at first^ exclusively for 
tliem, and afterwards for the patricians also), the 
proceedings of the tribunes of the people were con- 
fined to these days, and it was necessai^ that they 
should be terminated in one day, that is, if a pro- 
position did not come to a decision in one day it 
was lostj and if it was to be brought again before 
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the people, the tribunes were obliged to announce 
It three nundmes beforehand, as if it were quite a 
new subject. 

Instead of nundinae the form nundimmi is some- 
times used, but only when it is preceded by a 
numeral, as m trinundmum, or trhiim nundmiim. 
(See the passages above referred to.) It is also 
used in the expression mternundinum or inter 
nundinum.^ that is, the time which elapses between 
two nundinae. (Varro and Liicil. apud Nonium., 
iii. 145.) The word nundinae is sometimes used 
to designate a market-place or a time for marketing 
in general. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 33, PJuhp. 
V. 4.) [L. S.J 

NU'ND INUM. [N undinae.] 
NUNTIATIO. [Operis Novi Nuntiatio.] 
NU'PTIAE. [Matrimonium.] 
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OBAE. [Tribus.] 

OBELISCUS (oSeXiaicos) is a diminutive of 
Obelus (o^eAdr), which properly signifies a sharp- 
ened thing., a sJceivcr or spit, and is the name given 
to certain works of Egyptian art.* A detailed 
description of such works would be inconsistent 
with the plan of this wmrk, hut some notice of 
them is required by the fact that several of them 
were transported to Rome under the emperors. 
Ammianus Marcell inns (xvii. 4) says “ that an 
obelisk is a very rough stone in the shape of a kind 
of land-mark or boundary stone, rising with a small 
inclination on all sides to a great height ; and in 
order that it may imitate a solar ray by a gradual 
diminution of its bulk, it terminates in a prolonga- 
tion of four faces united in a sharp point. It is 
very carefully smoothed.” Most ancient writers’ 
consider obelisks as emblematic of the sun’s rays. 
(Comp. Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 14.) 

An obelisk is properly a single block of stone, 
cut into a quadrilateral form, the sides of which 
diminish gradually, but almost imperceptibly from 
the base to the top of the shaft, hut do not termi- 
nate in an apex upon the top, which is crowned 
by a small pyramid, consisting of four sides termi- 
nating in a point. » The Egyptian obelisks were 
mostly made of the red granite of Sycne, from 
which place they were earned to the different parts 
of Egypt. They were generally placed in pairs at 
the entrance to a temple, and occasionally in the 
interior, and were usually covered with hierogly- 
phical inscriptions. 

Obelisks were first transported to Rome under 
Augustus, who caused one to be erected in the 
Circus and another in the Campus Martins. (Plin. 
xxxvi. 14.) The former was restored in 1589, 
and is called at present the Flaminian obelisk. 
Its whole height is about 116 feet, and without 
the base about 1 8 feet. The obelisk in the Campus . 
Martius was set up by Augustus as a sun-dial. It 
stands at present on the Monte Citorio, where it 
was placed in 1792. Its whole height is about 
no feet, and without the base about 71 feet. 
Another obelisk was brought to Rome by Caligula, 
and placed on the Vatican in the Circus of Cali- 
gula. (Plin. xxxvi. 15, xvi. 76- §2.) It^stands 
at present in front of St. Peter’s, where it was^ 

* Herodotus (ii. Ill) uses in the sense 

of an obelisk. 
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placed in 158d, and its whole height is about 132 
feet, and without the base and modern ornaments 
at top about 83 feet. But the largest obelisk at 
Rome is that which was originally transported 
from Heliopolis to Alexandria by Constantine, and 
conveyed to Rome by bis son Constantius, who 
placed it in the Circus Maximus. (Amm. Marc, 
xvii. 4.) Its present position is before the north 
portico of the Lateran church, where it was placed 
in 1588. Its whole height is about 149 feet, and 
without the base about 105 feet. 

There are eight other obelisks at Rome besides 
those mentioned above, but none of them are of 
historical importance. There are also obelisks in 
various other places, as at Constantinople, Arles, 
Florence, Catana in Sicil}^ &c., some of which are 
works of Egyptian art, and others only imitations. 

There are two small obelisks in the British 
Museum, which were brought by the French from 
Cairo, The preceding brief account is chiefly taken 
from Long’s E(iyptian Anliqiailes^ vol. i. cc. 14, 
15. London, 12rao. 1832. 

OBLIGATIO'NES. Ohligatio is defined (Inst. 
3. tit. 13) to be a bond of law by which we are 
under a necessitj’^ of releasing (solvendae) some- 
thing according to the laws of our state.” Ac- 
cording to Paulus (Dig. 44. tit. 7. s. 3) the sub- 
stance of an ohligatio docs not consist in this, that 
its olijoct IS to make any corporeal thing (corpus) 
or servitus ours, hut tliat it shall hind another per- 
son to give us something, or to do something, or 
to secure or make good something {ad demdum 
aliquid, vel facienditm^ vel ^praestanduni). This 
binding ” is a ‘‘ legal binding,” that is, the party 
who fails to perform what he has engaged to do, 
is liable to legal compulsion ; in other words, the 
duty which ho owes may ho enforced by suit or 
fiction. The duty must consist in something that 
has a pccnniiiry value, or may be estimated in 
money (Dig. 40. tit. 7. s. 9. § 2) : if the duty is not 
ciipahle of sucli estimation, it is not a duty which 
can he enforced by legal process. An agreement 
which cannot be enfiirced because it is not con- 
formalilo to the juinciplcs of Roman Law, is not 
properly an ohligatio, but still the Romans gave 
sucii agreement the name of Ohligatio, when it 
was conformable to the principles of the Jus Gen- 
tium, and added the term Naturalis, by which it 
is opposed to Civilis and Practoria or Honoraria. 
Obligationcs Civiles were those which produced a 
right of action according to the Jus Civile ; Prac- 
toriae or Honorariae were those which owed their 
force to the jurisdiction of the Praetor. In the 
wider sense Civiles Obligationcs comprehend Plono- 
rariae, inasmuch as the Edicta magistratuum be- 
long to Jus Civile in its wider sense. [Job.] 
I’liis is the sense of Civiles when opposed to Na- 
tural es Obligationcs: Civiles Obhgationes have 
the narrower sense when Civiles, Honorariae, 
and Naiiiralcs are opposed among one another. 
Those obligationcs, which were viewed as based 
on the Natumlis Ratio, were peculiarly consi- 
dered as bonae fidei ; and such obligationcs were 
the foundation of bonae fidei actiones, of whicli 
tlie Roman Law recognised a limited number, as 
cinti et venditi actiones ; locati et conduct! actio ; 
mandati, negotiorum gestorum, tutelae actiones ; 
commodati actio, and some others. The term 
sfridmn jm (Cod. 5. tit. 1 3) is opposed to bona 
fides ; and stricti juris actiones are opposed to 
bonae fidei actiones. Viewed with reference to 
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the facts on which the law operated to give Ob- 
ligationes a binding force, Obligationcs arose from 
Contract and Quasi Contract, and Delict {mahji- 
dvbm^delictmri)^ and Quasi delict. (Inst. 3. tit. 13.) 
This division of Obligationcs with respect to their 
origin was apparently viewed as exhaustive; though 
it IS doubtful whether the Roman jurists really 
viewed every ohligatio as included with one of 
these four divisions. For instance, it is doubtful 
whether the actio ad exhibendiim was considered 
as an ohligatio quasi ex contractu, or an ohligatio 
quasi ex delicto. Gains divides Obligationcs into 
these : ex contractu and ex delicto ; hut he intends 
to comprehend the ohligationes quasi ex contractu 
under those ex contractu, and obligationcs quasi 
ex delicto under those ex delicto. In his Aurea 
(Dig. 44. tit. 7. s. 1) he distributes obligationcs as 
to their origin into obligationcs ex contractu, ex 
delicto, and ex vanis caiisanmi figuris ; and the ex 
variis causarum figuris comprehends the obliga- 
tiones quasi ex contractu and quasi cx delicto ; in- 
deed the term is comprehensive enough to compre- 
hend all others, whatever they may he. 

Contract (contractus) was made in four ways — 
Re, Verbis, Litteris, and Consensu. 

As an example of an ohligatio Re, Gains mentions 
Mutuum [Mutuum]. Also, if a man received 
what was not due from a person who payed liy 
mistake, the payer had his remedy for the recovery 
(coudictio mdehiti) just as if it were a case of 
Mutuum. But “ this kind of obligation,” observes 
Gaius (iii. 91), does not appear to arise from 
contract, because be who gives with the intention 
of payment, rather intends to dissolve or put an 
end to (disimhere) a transaction (mu/oiium)^ than 
to commence or to constitute {co?iirahGre) a trans- 
action.” 

To the contracts made Re, tliere also belong 
COMMODATUM, DePOSITUM, and PlGNUB. 

The Ohligatio Verbis was contracted by oral 
question and answer between the parties. The 
form of words might he ; — Dare Spondes? Spondeo 
( Sponden’ tu istud ? Spondeo. Plant. Cajit iv. 2. 
117.) Dabis? Dabo ; Promittis ? Promitto ; 
Fidopromittis ? Fidepromitto ; Fidojuhes ? Fide- 
juheo; Facies? I'aciam. I’he words Dare Spondes? 
Spondeo, were so peculiarly Roman that their legal 
elfect could not be preserved, if their meaning was 
transferred into another language: nor could a 
valid ohligatio with a peregrinus be made by the 
use of the word Spondeo. (Gaius, iii. 93, 179.) 
The evidence of such an oldigatio must have been 
the presence of witnesses. (Cic. pn Hose. Com. 5.) 

It is to this form of contract by question and 
answer (ew mtorrogatmie et resjmisioue) that the 
terms “stipulari” and stipulatio ” refer. The 
word “stipiilari” properly refers to him who asks 
the question : si quis ita dari stipuletur ; Post mor- 
tem inoam dari spondes ; vel ita, Cum morieris, 
spondes ? The person who asked the question was 
Stipul.'itor ; he who answered the question was 
Promissor, and he was said Spondore. (Gains, iiL 
100, 105 ; Dig. 45. tit. L s. 13 3. De Verhomm 
Ohh'gaUonibus.) Sometimes the whole form of 
words which* comprises the question and the an- 
swer, is comprehended in the term Stipulatio (Dig. 
45. tit. 3, s. A § 1), and the i^articiplo ‘^Stipulata ” 
is Boraetimes used in a passive sense. (Cic. pm 
Itosc. Com, 5 .) 

A stipulatio which contained an impossible con- 
dition was invalid (miiiiu). As the Stipulatio was 
3 B 
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effected by woids, it -was a necessary consequence 
that the parties should have power to speak and 
hear, and on this ground was founded tlie rule of 
law tliat a inutus and a surdus could not be parties 
to a Stipulatio. As to the ability of Pupilli and 
Infantes with respect to Ohligationcs, sgcImpubes 
and Inpans. The Stipulator might have another 
party to the contract on his helialf^ who was called 
Adstipulator. Tlio Adstipiilator had the same 
right of action as the Stipulator, and therefore a 
payment in respect of the Stipulatio could be made 
to Jiim as well as to the Stipulator ; and the Stipu- 
lator had an actio Mandati against the Adstipulator 
for the recovery of anything that ho had received. 

There were some peculiarities in the Adstipiila- 
tio. The light of action did not pass to the heres 
of the Adstipulator, and the adstipulatio of a 
slave for his master had no effect, though in all 
cases he could accpiire for his master by stipulatio. 
The same rule of law appeared to apply to him who 
was III Mancipio, for he was servi loco. If a son 
who was in the power of his father, became his 
A dstipulator, he did not acipiire any thing for his 
father, though he acquired for him by stipulatio. 
Still his adstipulatio gave the son a riglit of action, 
provided he was released from the father’s power 
without a capitis deiniiiutio, as for instance by the 
father’s death or by being inaugurated Flaincu 
Dialis. The same rule of law applied to a filia- 
fainilias and to a wife in manii. 

Those who were hound for the Promissor were 
called Sponsorcs, Fidepromissorcs, Xhdejussores 
[Intercessio]. 

Tlie Obligatio Literis is illustrated by Gains 
(Hi. 128) by the instance of Nomina transcripticia, 
as when a creditor who has a debt due from a 
]jcrson in respect of a sale, or a letting, or a part- 
nership, enters it in his hook (oodkvs, or tabulae 
CiTpensi et am'pti) as a debt {Cirpensum illi fart : 
compare Cic. Jiosc, Com. 4,5 ; esppermim lulisse 
mm dicii, cum iabulas no7i renkU). This was called 
Nomen traiiseriptieiiun a re in personam. It was 
called transcriptio a persona m personam, when, for 
instance, “ I have entered as due from you the debt 
w liich Titius owes to rue, that is, if Tifcius has 
transferred or assigned {delepavit) you to me.” 

Cicero clearly alludi's to this Literariim Obliga- 
tio in his Oration pro Mmdo Oonioedo. lie says 
(c. d), speaking of the iilaintilf’s demand : “ his 
claim is for a certain sum of money {pocunia certa\ 
and this must be either ‘ data ’ (a case of obligatio 
re), or ‘ expensa lata ’ (the Litcrarum Obligatio), 
or stipulata (an obligatio Yerbis).” 

Some difficulty arises about the mode of con- 
verting an obligation of a dilfercnt kind into an 
Obligatio Literis. The subject is discussed by 
Unterliolsaior ( Ifebcr He Jiede des Cicero fur don 
iSchampieler /fosefws, JSeitschrift, vol i p.248) in 
an ingmiious essay, wliich, however, was written 
before the publication of the MS. of Gains ; and it 
has since been discussed by himself and by other 
writers. XJnterhokner conjectured tliat a third 
party, with the consent of the debtor and creditor, 
made the entry in his own books ; but there is no 
cudence in support of this assumption.’ Theophilus 
(Ad. tit. 1. JM LU. Ohlip,) represents the Literanim 
Obligatio as a Novatio or a change of an obligation 
of one kind into an ohligatiou of another kind, 
and this he says was ejected both by words and 
writing (pipaa'i ml ypippacri). It was effected, 
itvwding to him, by the creditor writing to the 
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debtor {ypd^mv fy^pcLTa irphs ahrhv) to ask his 
consent to the old obligation being made into a 
new one of a different kind, and by the debtor 
coiisenting. As stated by him the Obligatio Li- 
tens might be an obligatio contracted by a letter 
of the creditor to the debtor and the debtor’s reply. 
In principle there would he no objection to its 
being contracted by the debtor’s consent expressed 
by a subscription in the creditor’s hooks. The 
Literarum Obligatio of TlieopLilus, however, rather 
seems to correspond to the other kinds of Litera- 
rum Obligatio referred to by Gains (iii. 134), 
where ho says “ this obligation can he contracted 
I by^chirographa and syngrapha, that is, if a man 
! writes that he owes a snm of money or will pay it; 
provided, however, there he no stipulatio on the 
same account.” It is not impossible that Gains 
means that the creditor might convert an obliga- 
tion of another kind into that of pcciuiia expensa 
by the bare entry of it in his book ; for it is no 
objection to this, as Unterholzner has it, “ that a 
unilateral writing on the part of the creditor should 
have the cfTect of putting another person under an 
obligatio,” for an obligatio was already contracted, 
which the creditor would have to prove, hut if he 
could prove it, the law gave him all the advantage 
of a creditor for pecmiia certa, if he had complied 
with certain forms. Gains (iii. 137) certainly 
may be understood as asserting that this obligatio 
was contracted simply “ expensiira ferendo : ” hut 
it seems to be the general opinion that this Lite- 
nirum 0]»Iigatio required the consent of the debtor 
either orally in the presence of witnesses or by 
letter (Cic. jmo Hose. Com. 5; Val. Max. viii, 2. 

§ 2) ; and this is not inconsistent with Gains, for 
though he says that the debtor is bound by the 
“expensiim ferendo,” that does not exclude Ins 
consent, but merely shows what is necessary in 
order to make the consent an obligatio literis. 

The ^ Ohligationcs Consensu were Emtio and 
Venditio, Locatio Conductio, Societas, Mandatmn. 
All Ohligationcs by contract of course required 
consent and the evidence of consent ; but “ these 
ohligationcs,” says Gains (in. 135), “are said to 
be contracted consensu, because no peculiar form of 
words or writing was required, but the consent of 
the parties to the transaction was sufficient.” Ac- 
cordingly such transactions could take place be- 
tween persons at a distance from one another, hut 
a verborum obligatio required the presence of the 
parties. The actions founded on these Ohligationcs 
consensu were Boriae fidei. 

An Obligatio Civilis implies a right of action 
against the person who owes the duty {qui ob- 
lipatur). This right of action {ese contractu) might 
be acquired by any person who was sni juris. It 
might also ho acquired for him by those who wore 
In liis Potestas, Manus, and Mancipium ; and by 
free men and slaves whom a man possessed bona 
fide, with certain exceptions. This right of action 
might also be acquired by a man through the acts 
of a free man who was his agent, so far that he 
could require the cession of the obligatio so ac- 
quired. 

An Obligatio was terminated (ioilitur) in vari- 
ous ways. The most common way was by pay- 
ment (soluiio) of wbat was due. A man with the 
consent of the creditor might pay another’s debt, 
but the two 'Schools differed as to the legal conse- 
quence of such payment. The Froculiani as usual 
, adhering strictly to fundamental principles main- 
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tained that the debtor was still under his ohligatio, 
hut if the money was demanded of him hy the 
creditor he had a good plea of dolus malus (ca'cepUo 
doli mail). 

An ohligatio might be terminated hy Accepti- 
latio. An ohligatio contracted per aes et lihram 
might be determined in the same way, and also 
one arising, “ ex judicati causa.” [Nexum.] An 
ohligatio might also he determined by Novatio, 
which is the change of an existing duty (dehtium) 
into another obligation, and the determination of 
the former obligation. (Big. 40. tit. 2. De Neyva- 
titmtbus ei Deleyatwiihus.) This is explained hy 
the following instance (Gains, iii. 170): — If I 
stipulate that Titms shall give me what is due 
from you, a new ohligatio arises hy the interven- 
tion of a new person, and the former obligation is 
deterniined hy being replaced by the hitter ; and 
sometimes a forraca* ohligatio luaj’’ ho determined 
hy a suhscipient stipulatio, though the subsequent 
stipulatio may he invalid. — If the stipulation was 
fi'om the same person, it required the addition of 
something to elTcct a Novatio, as the addition of a 
condition, or a sponsor, or the circumstance of 
adding to or subtracting from the time contained in 
the terms of the covenant. As to the case of a 
condition, it was the law in the time of Gaius that 
there was no Novatio until the condition was ful- 
tilled, and till that time the former ohligatio con- 
tinued. The opinion of the groat jurist Servius j 
Sulpieiiis as to the addition of a condition inime- j 
cliately effecting a Novatio, was not law in the j 
time of Gaius {alio jure uHmur). \ 

An ohligatio was also determined by the Litis i 
contestatio, if the proceedings had taken place in a 
Legitimum judicium. It is stated generally under j 
the articles Litis contostatio and Legitimum judi- 
cium, what is the import of those terms respec- 
tively. The oi%inalo]iligation(|)mc(/ia//so^'%<i!i?/o) j 
was determined hy the Intis contestatio, and the I 
defendant {reus) was then hound {teneiur) by tlic 
Litis contestatio. If he was condemned, the Litis 
contestatio ceased to have any effect, and he was 
hound by the judgment {ex causa judkati). It was 
a consequence of thevse doctrines that after a Litis 
contestatio in a Legitimum judicium, a man could 
not bring his action on the original contract, for if 
his declaration or demand was Bari mihi oportere, 
it was had {imitiUs)^ for after the Litis contestatio 
tlie Dari oportere had ceased. In the case of a 
Judicium quod imperio continetur, the ohligatio 
existed and the action could be brought, but the 
demand might be answered by a plea {exceplio) 
of a rqs Judicata or in judicium deducta. In the 
jddicia quae imperio, See., the exceptio rei judi. 
catae corresponds to the coiidcmnatio in the Legi- 
tima judicia, and the Exceptio rei in judicium 
deductae to the Litis contestatio. (Keller, (feber 
LUis Contestalion, p. 11, &c, ; Gaius, iii. IhO.) 

Ohligationes arising from Contract passed by 
universal succession to the bores. There were no 
moans of transferring Ohligationes from the credi- 
tor to another person, except by a Novatio, which 
was effected by the assignee stipulating with the 
debitor with the consent of the creditor, the effect 
of which was to release the debitor from his former 
Ohligatio and to bind him by a new one. K this 
novatio was not effected, the assignee could only 
sue as the coguitor or procurator of the assignor, 
and not in his own name. (Gains, ii. &c.) 

From the consideration of Ohligationes ai'ising 
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from Contracts, Gams (iii. 182) passes to the con- 
sideration of Ohligationes “^quac cx delicto ori- 
untur;” and these delicts which are the found- 
ation of these ohligationes, are Fuiitqm, Bona 
Rapta or Rapina, Damnum and Injukia. All 
these ohligationes he considers to ho comprised in 
one genus, whereas the ohligationes cx contractu 
are distributed into four genera. 

The anangement hy the Roman jurists of Ohli- 
gationes ex delicto with Ohligationes ex contractu, 
was founded on the circumstance that both classes 
of Ohligationes were the foundation of rights against • 
a determinate individual or detf‘rminate indivi- 
duals ; hut there is an important difference in tlio 
origin of the two rights. The rights ex contractu 
arc rights founded on lawful acts ; and rights ex 
delicto are rights founded on infiingcments of other 
rights. 

The Ohligationes quasi cx contractu are not 
enumerated by Gains, but they arc discussed in 
the Institutes of Justinian (h. tit. 27). These 
Ohligationes do not properly arise either from con- 
tract or delict, hut inasmuch as they are founded 
i on acts, which are not delicts, they were considered 
as belonging to contract rather than to delict. In- 
stances of tliese (iiuisi contracts, enumerated in the 
Institutes, are ‘•‘alisentis negotiorum geatio ” [Ne- 
GOTiojiUM Gehtorum Actio], the “•tutelao ju- 
' dicium,” a “ communis res sine sociidate,” as when 
a thing has been bequeathed and given to scieral 
persons ; and some other instances. 

These quasi contracts are arranged in the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian after Ohligationes cx contractu; 
and the Ohligationes quasi ex delicto are placed 
immediately after the Ohligationes ox delicto, 
Instances of these Ohligationes quasi ex delicto, 
enumerated in the Institutes (4. tit. 5), arc, “ si 
judex litem suam fecorit,” and the case of “ de- 
jeetum eirusiimve,’'* and others. [DEaKC'Ci, &c,j 

The nature of an Ohligatio may now ho more 
clearly understood. An Ohligatio implies two 
subjects or persons at least, creditor^ or bo who 
has the right, and debitor^ or he who owes the 
duty; these two terms, which strictly apply to 
creditor and debtor in the common sense, are also 
used to express generally the relation of the parties 
to an Ohligatio. Ohligatio (literally a binding) 

I primarily denotes the facts by which the legal 
relation between the parties is established. It 
also denotes the duty or obligation owing hy one 
I of the parties to the contract {debitor) to the other 
I party {creditor), if the ohligatio is unilateral ; and 
the duties mutually owing from the one to the 
I other, if the oldigalio is bilateral. ^ The word, 

! which, as opposed to ohligatio or ‘‘'bimliiig,” ex- 
presses the determination of such himihig, is 
' ‘^solutio and generally some ibnu of the word 
i‘‘solvo” is the uppiopriate term to expivKH tlm 
legal termination of the ohligatio. But inasmuch 
as duties owing hy one party to the contract, or 
1 duties mutually owing by the parties to the con- 
tract, imply a right in the other party the con- 
tract, or impb’' umtual rights in the parties to the 
contract, the word ohligatio is often used to express 
also the right which is cHtablished hy the ohligatio; 
and it is also used to express the wholei relation 
between ilt'bUor and creditor. ^ Thus, the right of 
the Creditor is spoken of as his Ohligatio, and the 
duty of the Debitor gs Ills Ohligatio. Thera is no 
special name in the Roman law for a right against 
a detenuinate person or detemiinate persona. Tim 
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name for ownership is Dominium, to whicli ia op- 
posed the name Obligationcs as descriptive of rights 
against determinate persons. 

It is correctly remarked (Austin, Ati OuUine of 
a course of Lectures on General Jurisprudence) 

that in the writings of the Roman lawyers, the 
terra obligatio is never applied to a duty which 
answers to a right in renif that is, a right whicli 
is good against all the world. But as the duty 
answering to a right in rem is only the duty of 
f )rhoarance, that is, of not doing anything to inter- 
fere with the right, there is no inconvenience in the 
want of a name : the right to the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of any thing (corpus) is ownership ; all other 
people are not owners ; as soon as an act is done 
winch is an infringement of an owner’s right, or in 
other words a delictum (in one sense in which the 
Romans use this word) an obligation arises hy 
force of such act (phUgatio cjc, delicto) and gives 
the injured person a right of action against the 
wrong-doer, 

A contractus required the consent of all tlie 
parties to it. Those Obligationes which were said 
to he founded on consent ” (mise?isus) were said 
to he so founded only because consent was sulh- 
cieut (Gains, iii. 13h), and no peculiar form of 
words or expression was required ; whereas in the 
Obligationes contracted ‘‘ r(‘,” “ verbis,” and 

literis,” certain acts, words, or writing were re- 
quired. In those contracts where particular forms 
were not required in order to convert them into 
Obligationes, any words or acts were sufficient, 
which were evidence of consent. Constraint hy 
force or threats (vis, met us), and fraud {dolus), 
and in many cases error {error, ignoranlia), either 
render an agreement absolutely null, or give the 
party who has been constrained, deceived, or in 
tutor, various modes of defence against the claims 
of the other party. 

An Obligatio,* as already observed, supposes two 
persons at least. But tliere may be more than 
two parties to an Obligatio, either a.s croditores or 
dehitores or both, all of whom are coinprehouded 
under the general name of Rei. (Oic. de Or. ii. 
43.) With reference to a person who is under 
the same obligatio, a person may be called Cor- 
rcus. But when there are several parties to an 
obligatio, there are properly several Obligationes, 
and this is the case whether the creditor is one 
and the dehitores arc several, or the croditores 
are several and the debitor is one, or both the 
creditores and dehitores are several. In the ob- 
ligatio pro rata, the claims of the scverarcreditoros, 
or the duties of the several dehitores, are deter- 
minate parts of a whole, which is made up by the 
parts being united in one formal obligatio. There 
are cases when several croditores may claim the 
whole {soUdum), or several dehitores may owe 
the whole {mlidum) *. where a creditor claims the 
whole against several dehitores, there are in fact 
several obligationes binding on the several dehi- 
tores. But if one creditor has recovered the whole, 
or one debtor has paid the whole, the entire Ob- 
ligatio is at an end, (Inst, S, tit, 16 (17).) 

If an obligatio is unilateral, it only gives a right 
of action to one of the parties to it, as in the case 
of Mutuum, Stipnlatio, and others ; if it is bila- 
teral, it gives a right to each party against the 
other, as emtio venditio, and locatio conductio. 

The most general name for any agreement, the 
object of wliich was to establish legal relations 
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between the parties, is Conventio, Pactio, Pactum 
Conventum, and its essence is consent: “conven- 
tionis verbum generale est, ad omma peitinens, de 
quibus ncgotii contrahendi transigendique causa 
consentiunt, qui inter se agunt.” (Dig. 2. tit. 
14.) Conventioncs wrare juris gentium, and as a 
genus were divisible into species. Those Conven- 
tiones winch were reducible to certain classes weie 
called Contractus, of which the Jus Civile acknow- 
ledged the four kinds already mentioned, He, 
Verbis, Literis and Consensu. Of those Obliga- 
tionos which were established Re, the four which 
have been already mentioned, had special names, 
Mutuum, Commodatum, Depositiim and Pignus j 
and accordingly they have been called by modern 
writers Contractus Nominati. But there were 
other Obligationes which wore established Re, 
for wliich the Romans had no particular name, 
and accordingly they have been called by modern 
' writers Contractus Innominati. 
i These obligationes are founded upon something 
that has been given or done by one party, winch 
gives him a claim against the other for something 
to be given or done in return. If the matter of 
the conventio was a civile negotium or had a civihs 
causa, it formed an obligatio, and was a found- 
ation of an action “ praescriptis verbis” or “in 
foctiim or as it is clearly exiircssed by Julian 
(Dig. 19. tit. A iJe praescnptis verbis, &c.), this is 
the actio “ad quam necesse cst confugere, qiioties 
contractus existunt, quorum appellatioiics millae 
jure civili proditae sunt.” All the events upon 
which these actions could arise were reduced to 
the four following heads : “aiit do tibi ut des, aut 
do ut facias, aut facio nt des, aut facio ut facias.” 
(Pauliis, Dig. 19. tit, 5. s. 5. § 1 — 4.) The bare 
agri'cmont (pactum) both in nominate and inno- 
minate contracts is not sufficient to establish an 
obligatio : in both cases some act must be done to 
make the agreement become a contract, and to 
establish an obligatio. The nominate contracts 
have their particular names. The innominate con- 
tracts take the name of contracts from their re- 
semblance to nominate contracts ; but as they are 
not referable to any one of such contracts, they 
are formed into a separate class: still some of them 
have special namcB. These contracts, as it will 
appear from the description just given of them, have 
their foundation in an act (a giving or doing) hy 
one of the parties, and so far resemble contracts Re. 
The transaction is not completed so long as a thing 
remains to be given or done by the debitor ; and 
the creditor may have his action {condictio) for the 
recovery of a thing which he has given, and for 
which the debtor has not made the return (a giving 
or an act) agreed upon. ITio creditor has also his 
action generally ( 2 )raescriplis verMs) for the per- 
formance of the contract, if ,he prefers that, or for 
compensation to the amount of the injury sustained 
by its non-porformanco. 

All other convon tiones were simply Pacta, the 
characteristic of which is that they were not ori- 
ginally the foundation of actions, but only of pleas 
or answers {moepthnes) ; that is, if an agreement 
{conventio, pactio) could not be referred to some 
class of contracts, it did not give a right of action. 
When there was no civilis causa, there was no 
eirilis obligatio created hy such conventio, and it 
is added (Dig. 2. tit 14. s. 7. § 4), ’‘Hherefore a 
nuda pactio does not produce an obligatio but an 
exceptio j” whence it follows that a nuda pactio 
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13 a pactio sine causa. Sometimes Niida con 
Ycntio is used as equivalent to Nuda pactio. (Dig. 
15. tit. 5. s. IS.) It is a mistake to say that Pac- 
tum by itself means a one-sided contract. Pactum 
is a term as general as conventio ( pactum a pac- 
time — ed autem pactio duorwn pluriwnve in idem 
placiium co7isensu$, Dig. 2. tit. 14. s. 1), and is a 
part of all contracts as conventio is. There might 
bo a Pactum or Pactio relating to marriage, the 
establishment of a servitus in provincial lands 
(Gains, ii. 31 ), and other matters. But Pactum 
as included in the law of Obligationes, obtained a 
limited signification ; and it was used to signify 
agreements not included among the Contractus, but 
still binding agreements as being founded on some 
causa. A. pactum therefore might produce a naturalis 
obhgatio. Some of these pacta were in course of 
time made the foundation of an actio civilis, and 
some were protected by the Praetor : ait Praetor : 
“ Pacta ennventa quae neque dolo malo neque 
adversus leges plcbiscita senatus-consulta edicta 
decreta principum neque quo fraus cui eonim fiat 
facta erunt servabo.” (Dig. 2. tit. 14. s. 7.) The 
parties to a Pactum were said “ paeisci-'” Any- 
thing might be the subject of a “ pactum ” which 
did not involve an illegality. If an illegal pactum 
was made, it was still illegal, though it had been 
confirmed by a stipulatio or any other form. The 
matter relating to Pacta is not arranged in the 
Digest under the head of Obligationes et Actiones 
(Dig. 44. tit. 7), but in the same book with the 
titles De Jiirisclictionc, &c. 

Savigny shows that the notion of Agrcenicnt, 
(vertrag)^ is too narrowly conceived hy jurists in 
general. He defines agreement to be the ‘‘union 
of several persons in one concordant declaration of 
will whereby their legal relations are determined.” 
Consequently the notion of agreement must bo ex- 
tended to other things than to contracts which pro- 
duce obligationes : for instance I’raditio or delivery 
is characterized by all the marks of an agreement ; 
and tlie fact tliat the declaration of their will by 
the parties to the tradiiio, is insufiicient to effect 
Traditio without tlie external act by wliich pos- 
session is acipiircd, docs not in the least affect the 
essence of the agreement The imperfect concep- 
tion of an agreement has arisen from not separating 
in some cases the obligatory agreement from those 
acts for which such obligatory agreement is gene- 
rally a preparation and of which it is an accompani- 
ment. This becomes more apparent if we consider 
the case of a gift, which is a real agreement but 
without any obligation : it is merely a giving ,and 
receiving by mutual consent. This general notion 
of agreement is contained in the words of Ulpian 
already quoted, in which he defines Pactio to be 
“ duoriim pluriumve,” &c. It does not seem how- 
ever that the Romans applied the terms Pactio, 
Factum, and Conventio to any agreements except 
those Avhich were the foundation of Obligationes 
of some kind. (Savigny, System des lleut, liom^ 
Rccht% iii. § 140, &c.) 

Pollicitatio is a proffer or offer on tlie part of a 
person who is willing to agree (pollicitatio ojiimitis 
solius prommum, Dig. 50. tit. 1*2. s. 3). A pol- 
licitutio of course created no obligatio until the 
proffer or oifer was accepted. The word is fre- 
quoutly used with reference to promises made by a 
person to a state, city, or other body politic, such 
as the promise to erect a building, to exhibit public 
shows, &c. Such pollicitationes were binding, 
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when there was a causa, as a promise made with 
reference to a dignity (honor) conferred or to be 
conferred. A pollicitatio sine causa was also 
obligator^'-, if tlie person began to do what he had 
promised, as if he laid the foundation of a building 
or cleared the ground. (See Plin. Ep. x. 48. llmo 
tlieatro eas privatofum pollioitationibns multa do- 
hentur ; and v. 12.) 

A person who vowed anything, was also bound 
(poto ohligatus). 

(Gams, iii. 88, &c. ; Inst. 3, tit 12 (13), 4. 6; 
Dig. 47. tit. 7, Cod. 4. tit. 10, Ee Ohiigationihus 
ct Adionihus ; Muhlenbruch, Doctnna Pandec- 
iarum, lib. iii. De OhUgationibus. The most com- 
plete work on Roman Obligationes is by Uiitcr- 
holzncr, Qucllcmnassige zusammenstcllung der hhre 
des Romisclien Rechts mn den Sclnddcerhalfnissenj 
Leipzig, 1840, 2 vols. 8vo. j see also Thihaut, 
Pandclcfenrccht ; V angero w, Ptmdeldcu^ &e, ; Puchta, 
Inst. vol. iii.) [G- D*] 

O'BOLXJS (5§oA.4y)*, the smallest of tho four 
principal denominations of weight and money 
among the Greeks, was 1-Cth of the drachma, 
1 -booth of the mina, and 1-36, 000th of the talent. 
As a coin, the obelus was of silver ; and con- 
nected with it, at least in the Attic system, were 
silver coins weighing respectively 5, 4, 3, 2, T} 
obols, and I-, and ^ of an obol j all which arc 
found in collections of coins. Tho ],} obol piece 
was a quarter of a drachm. The Attic obol was 
idso divided into 8 (or according to others 10) 
XaXKol. (See Pondera ; Ncjmmus ; Drachma ; 
CiiALCUS ; and the Tables.) [P. S.l 

OBSIDIONA'LIS CORONA. [Coroxa.I 

OBSO'NIUM. [Opsonium.] 

OCCUPA'TIO. The word is used by Cicero 
(de Off, i. 7) to express tho acquisition of owner- 
ship by occupation or tlie taking possession of that 
which has no owner, and with the intention of 
keeping it as one’s own. Among the modes of 
acquiring ownership “nuturali rationc,” that is, by 
such means as are in all nations acknowledged to 
he lawful means of acquiring ownership, Gains (il 
66 , &c.) enumerates the taking possession of those 
things quae niilHus sunt, as animals of the chace, 
birds and fishes, and such things are said ‘‘oc- 
cupantis fieri.” The same applies to the finding of 
things which have no owner 5 hut there were par- 
ticular rules as to thesaurus, treasure found in tho 
ground. (Inst 2. tit. 1 . s. 30; Dig. 4.9. tit 14. s. 3. 
§ 10 j and Gains, ii. 7). The latest legislation about 
Thesaurus is in Cod. 10. tit 15. Things which 
were lost or thrown out of a ship in case of ne- 
cessity were not subject to Occupatio. 'I’liings 
taken in war were subject to Occupatio* (lust. 2 . 
tit. 1. s. 17 ; Dig. 41. tit. 1. de aapurnndo rerum 
dommio,) [G. L.] 

OCHLOCRA'TfA (ox^o/rpaTia), the domhiioii 
of the rabble, a name of later origin tlian the time 
of Aristotle, and applied to that poiacrHion of a 
democrac}", in. which, througli the introduction of 
devices for nunoving or counteracting the natural 
and wholesome inequalities of society (such M 
paying citizens for attendance in the popfilw as- 
sembly and on other occasions on which their 
civic functions might be oxopcised, increasing the 
number and restricting tlie deration and authority 
of public offices), tile cxei’cise of 'ull the highest 
functions of govcCTunewt came 'to be practically in 
the hands of a mere faction, consisting of the low- 
est and poorest, though most numerous, class of 
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citizens, wlio were thus tempted to adopt as one 
of their ordinary avocations, that which they would 
otherwise have left in more suitable hands. (Polyb 
vi. 4 ; Pint, de Monarch. &c., c. 3 ; Thiilwall, 
Hist, of Greece, c. x. vol. i. p. 410.) [C. P. M.] 

O'CREA (^Kvritds), a greavc, a leggm. A pair 
of greaves QcvTjfudes) was one of the six articles of 
armour which formed the complete equipment of a 
Greek or Etruscan warrior [Arma], and likewise 
of a Roman soldier as fixed by Servius Tullius. 
(Liv. i. 43.) They were made of bronze (Alcaeus, 
Frcuj.i. cd. Matthiae), of brass (Hes 122), 
of tin (Iloin. IL xviii. 612, xxi. 592), or of silver 
and gold (Virg.Aen. vii. G34, viii. G24, xi. 488), 
with a lining probably of leather, felt, or cloth. 
Another method of fitting them to thc^leg so as not 
to hurt it, was hy the interposition of that kind of 
sponge which was also used for the lining of 
helmets [Galea], and which Aristotle describes 
as being remarkable for thinness, density, and firm- 
ness. The greaves, lined with these materials, as 
they were fitted with great exactness to the leg, 
probably required, in many cases, no other fasten- 
ing than their oivn elasticity. Often, iiev(UthclesR, 
they were further secured by two straps, as may 
be seen in the woodcut at p. *135. Their form and 
appearance will be best understood from the ac- 
companying woodcut. The upper figure is that of 
a fallen warrior represented among the sciiljitures, 
now at Munich, belonging to^tbe temple in Acgina. 
In consequence of the bending of the knei's, the 
greaves are seen to project a little above tliom. 
'J’his statue also shows very distinctly the ankle- 
rings (iTTKrepifpia), which were used to fasten the 
greaves immediately above the feet. The lowet 
portion of the same woodcut represents the interior 
view of a bronze shield and a pair of bronze greaves, 
which were found by Signor Campanari in the 



tomb of an Etruscan warrior, tind which are now- 
preserved in the British Museum. These greaves 
are made right and left. 

That the Orcoks took great delight in handsome 
and convenient greaves may be inferred from the 
epithet as used by Homer, and from 
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his minuteness in describing some of their parts, 
especially the ankle-rings, winch were sometimes 
of silver. (Horn,//, hi, 331, xi. 18) The modern 
Greeks and Albanians wear greaves, in form re- 
sembling those of their ancestors, hut made of 
softer mateiials, such as velvet, oinaracntcd with 
gold, and fastened with hooks and eyes. 

Among tlie Romans, greaves made of bronze, 
and richly’- embossed, were worn by the gladiators. 
Some such have been found at Pompeii. [See 
woodcut, p. 576*.] It appears that in the time of 
the emperors, greaves were not entirely laid aside 
as part of the armour of the soldiers, (Lamprid. 
At. Seier, 40.) At an earlier period, the heavy- 
armed wore a single greave on the right leg. 
(Veget. de Re Mil. i. 20.) Leggins of ox-hide or 
strong leather, piobably of the form already de- 
sciibed and designated by the same names both in 
Greek and Latin, were worn by agricultural la- 
bourcis (Horn. Od. xxiv. 228 ; Plm. H. N. xix. 7 ; 
Pallad. de Re Rust. i. 43) and by huntsmen. ( Ilor. 
Sat. ii. 3. 234.) [J. Y.] 

OCTASTYT.OS. [Templum.] 

OCTA'VAE. [Vectigalia.] 

OCTOBER EQUUS. [Palilia.] 
OCTO'PHORON. [Lectica.] 

ODE^UM {tpBdiov), a species of public build- 
ing, which was first erected during the fiourisliiiig 
epoch of Greek art in the fifth century b. c., for 
contests in vocal and instrumental music (rdTros 
€> ^ ol paxj/ipSol KoX 01 /ci6ap(p5ol ^^ycavl^oPTo, 
llesych. v., comp. Said. s. v.). In its general 
form and arraugoincnts it was very smiibir to the 
theatre; and it is sometimes called ^earpov,'^ 
(Pans. i. 8, ii. 3 ; Philostr. nt. SopL H. 1. p. 
540.) There were, however, some characteristic 
differences: the Odeum was much smaller than 
the theatre ; and it was roofed over, in order 
to retain the sound. (Vitruv. v. 9.) The com- 
paratively small size of the 'Odeum is easily ac- 
counted for, not only because the space required 
in the theatre for the evolutions of the Choius was 
not wumted here ; but also because it appears to 
have been originally designed chiefly for musical 
rehearsals, in suhordination to the great choral 
performances in the theatre, and consequently a 
much smaller space was required for the audience. 
Unfortunately we have no detailed description 
of this class of buildings. Vitruvius (/. c.) makes 
a passing ' mention of the Odeum of Pericles, but 
states no particulars respecting its construction, ex- 
cept that it was adorned with stone pillars, and 
roofed over with the masts and yards of the cap- 
tured Persian ships, a statement which has led 
some writers into the mistake of referring the 
building to the time of Themistocles, From the 
statement of Pausanias (I 20. § 4) that, when the 
Odeum was rebuilt, after its burning in the cap- 
ture of Athens by Sulla, it was made of a form 
which was said to ho in imitation of the tent of 
Xerxes, it may porhap.s be inferred that the ori- 
ginal building was actually covered with that tent. 
At all events, this statement proves that the roof 
must have been conical Accordingly Plutarch, 
who states that the original building f was an 
imitation of the king’s tent, describes its roof as 

* See, respecting the precise meaning of the 
words, the note on p, 83, a. 

t Perhaps ho confounded it with the one which 
was standing in his time. 
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sloping all round,, and inclined from one mnnmit 
(Peric. 13). He also says that, in its internal 
arrangement, tlie building had many scats and 
many pillars. From a few other passages, and 
from the scanty remains of such edifices, we may 
conclude further that the Odeum had an orchestra 
for the chorus and a stage for the musicians (of 
loss depth than the stage of the theatre), behind 
which were rooms, n hicli were probably used for 
keeping the dresses and v-esseis, and ornaments 
required for religious processions. Of course the 
Odeum required no shifting scenes ; but the wall 
at the back of the stage seems to haTC been per- 
manently decorated with paintings. For ex- 
ample, Vitruvius tells us (vii. 5. § 5), that, in the 
small theatre at Tralles (which w’as doubtless an 
Odeum), Apaturms of Alabanda painted the scena 
with a composition so fantastic that he was com- 
pelled to remove it, and to correct it according to 
the truth of natural objects. Among the paintings 
in the Odeum at Smyrna was a Grace,, ascribed 
to Apelles. (Pans, ix. 3d, § G.) The Odea of 
later times were richly decoiatcd. That of He* 
rodes Atticiis had its roof of beams of cedar 
adorned with carvings, and contained numerous 
woiks of art. (Philost. ii. 1. p. 551.) 

The earliest building of this kind was that al- 
1 cad y mentioned as erected by Pericles at Athens, 
for the purpose, according to Plutarch (1. c.) of 
celebrating the musical contests at tlic PanatliO' 
naca. It lay on' the left hand to persons coming 
out of the great theatre, and therefore at the foot 
of the soutli-eastcrn part of the Acropolis. (Vitruv. 
V. 0.) Its proximity to the theatre suggested 
some of the uses made of it, namely, as a refuge 
for the audience when driven out of the theatre 
by rain, and also as a place in which the choius 
could bo prepared. (Vitruv. I. c.) It was burnt 
when Athens was taken by Sulla, b.c. 85, and was 
restored by Ariobarzancs IL king of Cappadocia; 
who employed C. and M. StalHus and Mcnalip- 
pus as the architects of the work. Ariobarzanes 
reigned from B.c, 63 to about b.c. 51. (Vitniv. 
I. c. ; Pans, i, 20. § 4 ; Appian. BelL hfithr. 38 ; 
BUckli, Corp. Inner, vol. i. No. 357*) The build- 
ing is now entirely destroyed. 

This was not the only Odouin at Athens in the 
time of Hadrian and the Antonines. Pausanias, 
who in the passage referred to, does not apply the 
name of Odeum to the building, speaks of an 
Odeum at Athens in two other passages (i. 8. § 6, 
14. § I ), from a close examination of which it ap- 
pears more than doubtful whether this Odeum is 
the same as the former, Stieglitz (p. 228, foil.) 
identifies it with the Pnyx, which he supposes to 
have been fitted up as an Odeum, while that of 
Pericles was in ruins. It is remarkable that Pait- 
sarnys nowhere mentions the Pnyx, unless this 
Odeum be the same as it. 

Another Odeum was built at Athens by IIo- 
rodes Atticus, and was the most magnificent edi- 
fice of the sort in the whole empire. It stood, as 
compared with the Odeum of Pericles, on the 
opposite side of the groat theatre, under the south- 
western port of the Acropolis ; where large ruins 
of it are still seen. The length of its largest 
diameter was 248 feet, and it is calculated to have 
furnished accommodation for about 8000 persons. 
(Leake, Topogr, of Athens,, p. 6L) This building 
w'as erected after Pausanias wrote his first book, and 
before hg wrote his seventh. (Pans, vH. 20. 1 3,) 
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The other piiiiclpal Odea wore that of Corluth, 
also built by Ilerodcs (Fung. ii. 3. § G ; Philost. 
1. 0 .) ; that of Patrao, winch vus next in magnifi- 
cence to that of Herodes at Athens, and contained, 
among other works of art, a celebrated statue ot 
Apollo (Paus. vii. 20. § 6) ; those of Smyrna anci 
Tralles already mentioned ; that of Flessene, 112 
feet long, and 03 feet in its inner diameter ; that 
of Nicopolis, with an inn'T diameter equal to the 
last, but with au outer diameter of 103 feet; there 
are also ruins of Odea at Laodicea, Eidiesus, Anc- 
miirium, and other places in Asia Minor. (See 
Chandler, Pococke, Beaufort’s Caramimia, Leake, 
and other topographers.) 

The first Odeum, properly so called, at XLmie, 
W'as ])uilt by Doraitian (Siiet. Do?/?. 5 ; Eutrop. 
'viii. 15), and the second by Trajan. (Amm. 
Marc. xvi. 10.) There are ruins of such buildings 
in the \illa of Hadrian at Tivoli, at Pompeii, and 
at Catana. 

As a general fact, the Odea were less strictly 
reserved for their special use than the tlieaties. 
Some of the extra uses, to which the (")(1 cutii of 
Pericles was applied, liate been already men- 
tioned. It was also used sometimes as a court of 
jiwtice (Aristoph. Fesp. 1104, c. Sehol., comp. 
Pollux, viii. 6') ; and pliilosophieal disputations 
were held iu the Odea. (Pint, de EaksiL ]>, 6*04.) 
Further details will be found in the following 
works. (Martini, Ueher die Odevn ; Sti('glitz, 
ArchaoJ. d, JiaiiknnUi vol. ii. sect. 3 ; Ilirt, Mm 
d, Oehaude, pp. Ill — 113 ; Rose, nber die Odem 
in Atheri^ Itow,, u. Karthago, Soest, 1831, 4to ; 
Muller, Arch, d. Kunst,, § 280 ; Klauson, in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Enrg/dopadie ; Bunm&tark, in the 
Heal Enegclop. d. class. Alterthum.) [P. tS.J 
OECUa [Bomus, p.428,b,] 

OENOMEL UM. [ Vinum.] 
OENOTlIOllUM (olp6(popop')^ a basket, or 
other contrivance for carrying bottles of wine ; a 
wine-basket. This wms sometimes used by those 
who took their own wine with them iu travelling 
in order to avoid the necessity of purchasing it on 
the road, (Hor. Sal, I (>. lOf) ; Juv. SaLVil 11 ; 
Pers, Sat. V. 140 ; Mart. vi. 88.) A slave, called 
the wine-bearer (oomphorm, Plim II. N. xxxiv. il 
s. 1,0 1, carried it probably on his back. [J. Y.l 
OFFEND IX. [Arnx.j 
OFFICIA'^LES. [Kxbrcitus, p. 508, b.l 
OFFPCIUM ADMISSIO^NUM. [Admis- 

sioNAins.] 

OI'XIAS DIKE (ohdas dkr})^ an action to 
recover a house, in wliich (as in any otlier action 
where property was the subject of iitigation) the 
dicasts decided (BieSkacrev) to which of the parties 
the house belonged, and adjudged it to him (irte- 
Sitcacrcp). Nothing further being recpiisite, the 
suit wa.s an arippros aydv. Certain speeches of 
Jjysias, Isaeus, and Ilypcrides, which are now lost, 
were upon this subject. Tlio ohdas diicri was only 
to recover the house itself ; the by-gone rents, or 
mesne profits, were recoverable in an action called 
hoiKlov Ufctj. j See Enoxkiou Dikb.] (Afcicr, 
A tt. Proa. p. 4 92. ) fd E. K. 1 

O'LEA, ULPVA {iKaia) ; OHJHJM,, OLD- 
VUM {tkaiop) ; OLE'TUM, OLIVE^UM 
{iXgdm). 

The importance of the olive was recognised from 
the most remote period of antiquity; itr all civilised 
countries where the tomperatura admitted of its 
cultivation j and it was widely adopted as an 
3 G 4 
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emblem of industry and peace. Wliile it yields a 
large supply of palatable and higldy nutritious 
food, it requires less outlay and less attention than 
almost any other fruit tree, is subject to few casu- 
alties, and, even if altogether neglected, does not 
suffer serious injury, but may he quickly restored 
to fertility by moderate care. Hence, the honour 
paid to it at Athens, and hence th entitle of “prima 
omninni arhormn ” bestowed upon it by Columella, 

Varieties. The Olea Europoa is the only spe- 
cies of the natural family of Oleaceae^ which yields 
the highly valued olive oil, hut many varieties arc 
produced hy different modes of culture, and by pecu- 
liarities of soil and climate. Columella enumerates 
ten, and this number may be considerably increased 
from the works of other ancient writers. The fol- 
lowing seem to have been the most important : — 
1. Pausia s. Posea ; 2. Regia. ; 3. Orchis s. Or- 
chitis OrcMta s,Onhasj i. Radius; B.TJcinia 
s. Liciriiana ; C. Sergia s. Sorgiana. Of these the 
Pausia, according to Columella, was the most 
pleasant in flavour (jucundissimus), although upon 
this point he is apparently contradicted by Virgil 
(gmara Pausia Oacca) ; the Regia was the hand- 
somest in appearance ; while both of these together 
with the Orchis and the Radius, and in general, all 
the larger varieties, were better suited for eating 
than for oil. Tlie Licinia, on the other hand, 
yielded the finest oil, the Sergia, the greatest (juan- 
tity. (Cat. R.R. 7 ; Varr. A. R. 7 ; Coluuiell. v. 
S,'de Arbor, 17 ; Pliii. II jV. xv. 6.) 

Soil and Climate. The soil considered most 
congenial was a rich tenacious clay, or a mixture 
of clay and sand, a gravelly subsoil being essential 
in either case to carry off the watiw. Deep fat 
mould was found to be not unsuitable, but any 
land which retained moisture was avoided, and 
also light, ston}’* ground, for, although the trees did 
not die in the latter, they never became vigorous. 
Hero again, however, Colnmolla and Virgil are at 
variance, for while the former observes iiiiiuiciis 
est agor sabulo maccr ct niida glarea,” the poet 
declares 

Hifficilos priinum buTUO collesquc maligni, 

Tenuis ubi argilla ct dumosis calculus luwis 

Palladia gaudent silva vivacis olivae. 

The olive is very imiiatient of frost, and scarcely 
any of the varieties known to the ancients would 
flourish in very hot or very cold situations. In hot 
localities, it was cxpediiuit to form the plantations 
on the side of a hill facing the north, in cold 
localities upon a soutlioru slope, Neither a very 
lofty nor a very low position was appropriate, but 
gentle rolling eminences such as charactcTiBcd tlie 
country of the Sabines in Italy, and the district of 
Baetica in Spain* Under ordinary circumstances, 
a western exposure lying well open to the sun was 
preferred. It is asserted hy several classical authors 
that the olive will not live, or, at least, not prove 
fruitful at a distance from tlie sea coast greater 
than from thirty to fifty miles, and although ex- 
ceptions did and do exist to this rule it will be 
found to accord with general experience. (Cat. 
R,IL 7; Varr, i. 24 ; Columella, v. 8 ; Plin. ILN. 
xvii. 3 ; Ballad, iii, 18 ; Theophr. 7r,(f>, a, ii. 5 ; 
Geopom ix. 4.) 

Propagation and Colture. Previous to 
fhe formation of an olive yard (oktim, oUveium) it 
was necessary to lay out a nursery (sminarimn.) 
for the reception of tlie young plants, A piece of. 
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ground was selected for this purpose, freely ex- 
posed to the sun and air, and in which the soil was 
a rich black mould. It was the practice to trench 
(pastmare) this to the depth of three feet, and 
then to leave it to crumble down under the influence 
of the atmosphere. 

The propagation of the olive was effected in 
various ways. 

1. The method generally adopted was to fix 
upon the most productive trees, and to select from 
these long, young, healthy branches (ramos no- 
vellos) of such a thickness as to be easily embraced 
by the hand. The branches immediately after 
being detached from the parent stem, were sawed 
into lengths of a foot and a half each, great care 
being taken not to injure the bark ; these seg- 
ments, which were called taleae ovciavolae ovtrunci, 
were then tapered to a point at each end with 
a knife, the two extremities were smeared with 
dung and ashes, they were buried upright in the 
ground, so that the tops were a few fingers’ breadth 
hcloAV the surface, and each taka was placed as 
nearly as possible in the same position, both ver- 
tically and laterally, as the branch had occupied 
upon the tree. During the first year, the ground 
was frequently loosened hy the sarculiim ; w'hcn 
the young roots (radiculae seinmum) had taken a 
firm hold, heavy hand-rakes (rastra) were cm- 
])]oyed for the same purpose, and in the heat of 
summer water was regularly supplied. For two 
years no pruning was resorted to, but in the third 
year the whole of the shoots (ramuii), with the 
exception of two, wore lopped off ; in the fourth 
year, the weaker of the remaining two was de- 
tached, and in the fifth year tlic young tree's 
{arhusculac) were fit for being transplanted Qiabiles 
translaiioni). This latter operation was host per- 
formed in autiram where the ground to whicli they 
were conveyed was dry, but if it was moist and 
ricli, in spring, a short time before tlie hiuls were 
formed. In the field which they were to occupy 
pormaiieiitly, pits {bcrohes) four feet every way 
were prepared, if practicable, a year heforehaml, 
so that the earth might bo thoroughly pulverised ; 
small stones and gravel mixed with mould were 
placed at the bottom to the depth of a few inches, 
and some grains of barley were scattered over 
all The young tree wms lifted with as large 
a ball of eaith as possible attached to the roots, 
placed in the pit surrounded with a little manuri', 
and planted so as to occupy precisely the same 
position, in relation to the cardinal points, as in the 
niirs(‘ry. In rich corn land, the space left between 
each row was at least sixty foot, and between each 
tree in the row forty feet, in order that the branches 
and roots might have full space to spread, but in 
poorer soil twenty-five feet, each way, were con- 
sidered eufHcient. The rows were arranged so as 
to run from cast to west, in order that the cool 
hrec7.e8 might sweep freely down the open spaces 
in summer. After the trees had become firmly 
fixed, and had been pruned up into a proper shape, 
that is, into a single stem kept without branches to 
the height of the tallest ox, tlie labour attending 
upon an olive yard was comparatively trifling. 
Every year, the soil around the roots was loosened 
, with hoes (hidms), or with the plough, the roots 
: themselves laid bare (aUaqmare, ablaqueatio), the 
young suckers cut away, and the lichens scraped 
from the bark j every third year, in autumn, manure 
was thrown in ; every eighth year the trees were 
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praned. The system of culture here indicated, was 
followed so generally that it had hecomc embodied 
in a pro\ erb “ Vetcris proverbii mcminisse con- 
veiiit, eum qui arct olivetum, rogare fructiim ; qui 
stercoret, exorare ; qui caedat, cogere."” (Coliiniell. 
V. 9. § 15,) Besides this, the whole surface of 
the ground was regularly ploughed at the usual 
seasons, and cropped in alternate years, the manure 
applied for these crops being altogether inde- 
pendent of that supplied to the trees specially. 
Moreover, since olives bore fruit, in abundance at 
least, only once in two years, matters were so ar- 
ranged that the land should yield a crop in those 
years when the trees were unproductive. 

2 . A second method of propagation was^ to cut 
the roots of wild olives into small pieces in such 
a manner that each should contain an eye or rudi- 
ment of a lateral fibre {radteiun ocuHs sihoshinm 
olearuni liorlulos cxcolcre)^ and these pieces were 
treated precisely in the same manner as the talcue 
described above. 

3. A third method is indicated by Virgil in the 
lines 

Quin ct caudicibus soctis, mirahile dlctu, 
Truditur e aicco radix oleagina liguo, 

and is still pursued in some parts of Italy, whore, 
as we are told, “ an old tree is hewn down and the 
stock cut into pieces of nearly the size and shape 
of a mushroom, and which from that circumstance 
are called nomli ; care at the same time is tak(‘n 
that a small portion of bark shall belong to each 
novolo. These, after having boon dipped in manure, 
are put into the earth, soon throw up shoots, arc 
transplanted at the end of one year, and in tlu'ce 
years are fit to form an olive yard.” 

Grafting or budding (mscrere, omlos tn- 

serere) w(‘re also resorted to for the purpose of in- 
troducing fine varieties or of rendering barren trees 
fruitful. (Cat. U. H. 40, 42, 43, 45 ; Yarr. JL It. 
i. 40 ; Columelh y. 0, Be Arbor. 17 ; Plin. ILN. 
xviii. 10. s. 30 ; Pallad. iii. 8, 18, x. 1, xi. 8 ; 
Gc'opon. ix. 5, 6 , &c. ; Blunt’s Vestiges of Anomni 
Mdnmrs.^ du, in p. 215.) 

Olive gathertno {Okitas, Olimins). The 
olive usually comes to maturity, in Italy, about the 
mkhllc OF latttT end of December, but, according to 
tlie views of the proprietors, it was gathered in 
various stages of its progress, either while yet green 
(«//;«), or when changing colour {%Kma\ or when 
fully ripe (niffra), but it was considered highly 
d(Nsirahlc that it should never ho allowed to re- 
nin, in so long as to fall of its own accord. The 
fruit was picked as for as possible with the bare 
hand, but such as could not be reached from the 
ground or by the aid of ladders was beaten down 
with long reeds, which wore preferred to sticks as 
less likely to injure the bark of the branches and 
the young hearers, a want of attention to this pre- 
caution on the part of the gatherers {Icguli) hoing 
in the opinioTi of Varro the cause why olive trees 
so seldom yielded a full crop for two years con- 
secutively. (Varr. It. It i. 55 j Plin. IX, xv. 3. 
s. 6 ; Oeopon. ix. 1 7.) 

Different imKS. The fruit {haccu) of the olive 
was for the most part employed for one of two pur- 
pose’s. 

1 . It was eaten as a fruit, either fresh, pickled, 
or preserved in various ways. 

% It was pressed so as to yield the oil and 
other juices which it contained. And again, the 
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oil was cmidoyed for a variety 'of purposes, hut 
chiefly 

a. As an article of food 
i 8 . For anointing the body, and in this case 
was frequently made a vehicle lor pei fumes 
(ungitenia). 

7 . For burning in lamps. 

Preserving Olives. {Condere olcaSi olt 
varum conditura., conditio.') 

Olives might be preserved in various wajus, 
either when unripe (iilhae^ acerbae)^ or ripe (nlgrae), 
or half-ripe (vanue^ fukcae). 

Green olives, the Pausia being used principally 
for this purpose, were preserved in strong brine 
{■murid), accoiding to the modern practice, or they 
were beaten together into a mass, steeped in water 
wliich was freipiontly changed, then pressed and 
thrown with salt into a jar of vinegar, to whicli 
various spices or flavouring condimei its were added, 
especially the seeds of the Pistacliia Lcutlscus, or 
Gum Mastich tree, and fennel. Sometimes, instead 
of vinegar, inspissated must {supa, dcjnitum), 
sweet wine (pasmim) or honey were employi'd, in 
which case the olives were preserved swchU, and 
sometimes salt pickle, vniegar, must and oil, stem 
to have been all mixed together. 

Half-ripe olives (and here again the Pamhi was 
the favourite ) wore picked with their stalks and 
covered over in ajar with the best oil. In tliis 
manner they retained the flavour of the fresh fruit 
for more than a yea,r. 

Ilipe olives, especially the orchitis, were sprinkhul 
with salt, and left untouched for five days, the salt 
was then shaken ofl^ and they umre dried in the 
sun. Or they were preserved sweet in defnitum 
without salt. 

The peculiar preparation called Epiipnmi was 
made by taking olives in any of the three stages, 
extracting the stones, chopping up the pulp and 
throwing the fragments into a jar with oil, vinegar, 
coriander seedn, cumin, fennel, rue and mint, the 
quantity of oil being sufficient to cover up the com- 
pound and exclude the air. In fact, it was an olive 
salad, and, as the name imports, eaten with clieese. 
(Cat. n. ll. in, 118, 110 ', Varr. It, Xt. I GO ; 
Columell. xii. 40 ; Oeopon, ix. 3, 32.) 

Gin MAKING {Oleum confeere). The fruit of 
the olive tree consists of two parts, the pulp}^ 
pericarp (euro), and the stone {nucleus). 

The caro or pulp yielded two fluids: one of 
those of a watery consistence, dark in colour, liitter 
to the taste, flowed from the olive upon very slight 
pressure ; it was called apSpyri by the Greeks, 
Am urea by the Latins, and was extensively used as 
a manure and for a great number of purposes con- 
nected with domestic economy. The other fluid 
which flowed from the pulp, when subjected to 
more forcible pressure, was the oil {okum, oUvum), 
mingled however to a certain extent with amurea 
and other impurities (/races, faeces), and this was 
of d liferent qualities, according to the state of the 
fruit, and the amount of pressure. The finest oil 
was made from the fruit before it was fully ripe, 
and from this circumstance, or from its greenish 
colour, was torracd Oicim mnie„ and, ^ by tha 
Greeks hp^dmvov t the quantity given out tvA how- 
ever small, and hence tlia repoark of Cato, Qipm 
acerUssima oUa okim fimm kin olemi optimum 
ent: domino de maiurd^oka olmm fkri mttjdnm 
mpedM, 

A distinction is made by Columella, between the 
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oil obtained from the fruit wlien green (oleum acer- 
hmn s. aesUvum), when half ripe (oleum viride)^ 
and when fully ripe (oleum niaturwn)^ and wliile 
he considers the manufacture of the first as inex- 
pedient, in consequence of the scanty produce, he 
strongly recommends the proprietor to make ^as 
much as possible of the second, because the quantity 
yielded was considerable, and the price so high, as 
almost to double his receipts* 

Under ordinary circumstances, the ripe fruit 
when gathered was carefully cleaned, and conveyed 
in baskets to the farm house, where it was placed 
in heaps upon sloping wooden floors (in iabulalo), 
in order that a portion of the aimtrca might flow 
out, and a slight fermentation takes place (ui ihi 
mediocriter /racescaf), which rendered them more 
tender and more productive, and exactly the same 
system is pursued for the same reason in modem 
times. The gatherings of each day (coactura wdus~ 
cujusque diei) were kept separate, and great care was 
taken to leave them in this state for a very limited 
period, for if the masses heated, the oil soon he 
came rancid (Olea lecta si nimium dm fuit in acer- 
vis, caldore fmcescit, et oleum foctidnm fit). If, 
therefore, circumstances did not altow of the oil 
being made soon after the fruit was gathered, the 
olives were spread out and exposed to the air so as 
to check any tendenej’’ towards decomposition. It 
is the neglect of these rules and precautions which 
renders the oil now made in Spam so offensive, for 
there the olives are frequently allowed to remain 
in cellars for months before they are used. Although 
both ancient and modern experience are upon the 
whole in favour of a slight fermentation, Cato, 
whose great practical knowledge entitles him to 
respect, strongly recommends that it should be 
altogether dispensed with, and affimis that the 
oil would be both more abundant in quantity and 
superior in quality : ** Quam citissime coiificies 
maxime expedict.” 

The olives when considered to bo in a proper 
slate were placed in bugs or flexible baskets 
(fmis% and were then subjected to the action of a 
niachinc consisting partly of a bruising and partly 
of a squeezing apparatus, which was constructed in 
various ways, and designated by various names : 
Tmpetum, Molu olcana,, Camlis et 8oka, Torcular, 
Prelum, Tzdknla. The oil as it issued forth was 
received in a leaden pot (eortina plumbm), placed 
in the cistern (lams) below the press. From the 
eortina it was ladled out by an assistant (capulator), 
with a large flat spoon (concha), first into one vat 
(lal)nimfieiih), and then into anotber, thirty being 
placed in a row for this purpose* It was allowed 
to rest for a while in each, and the operation was 
repeated again and again (oleum frequ&iier capiant) 
until the amurca and all impurities had been com- 
pletely removed. In cold weather when the oil 
remained in union with the amurca notwithstanding 
these transferences, the separation was effected by 
mixing a little parched salt with the combined 
fluids, but when the cold was very intense, dry 
carbonate of soda (nitmm) was found to answer 
better. The oil was finally poured into jars (4oVa 
oharia), which bad been previously thoroughly 
cleaned and seasoned, and glazed with wax or gum 
to prevent absorption^ the lids (qperetda) were 
carefully secured, and they were then delivered to 
the overseer (cuslos) by whom they were stored 
up in the vault reserved for their reception (cella 
oimtia)., 
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After a moderate force had been applied to the 
press, and a considerable quantity of oil had flowed 
forth, the bruised cake (sampsa) was taken out of 
the bags, mixed witli a little salt, replaced and 
subjected to the action of the press a second, and 
again a third time. The oil first o])tained (oleum 
primac pressurae) was the finest, and in proportion 
as additional force was applied by the press-men 
(/adores, iorcularii), the quality became gradually 
worse (lonpe mcUoris saporis quod mmore vi preli 
quasi lixivium defiuxerit). Hence, the product of 
each pressing was kept distinct, the marketable 
value of each being very different ( plurimum roferi 
non misccre iterationes multoque minus tertiahonem 
cum prima pressura). The lowest quality of all 
(oleum ciharium) was made from olives which had 
been partially damaged by vermin, or which had 
fallen from the trees in bad weather into the mud, 
so that it became necessary to wash them in wann 
water before they could be used. 

The quantity of fruit throivn at one time into the 
press varied from 120 to 160 modii, according to 
the capacity of the vessels: this quantity was termed 
Factus, the amount of oil obtained from one factus 
was called Ilostus, but these words are not iinfre- 
quently confounded. (Cat. R,F. 7, 6i, 65, 66 ; 
Van*. R. R, i. 24, 55 ; Coliimell. xii. 52 ; Plin. 
IL N. XV. 3, 6, 7 ; Gcopon. ix. 17.) [W. R.] 

OLIGATiCHIA (oKiyapx'm), the government 
of a feio, is a term, the applicatiou of which by 
writers on political science is less wide than its 
etymological signification might have warranted. 
(See Polyb. vi. 4 ; Arist. Pol. iv. 3, Trom whom 
we Icam that some writers used Oligarch ia as a 
generic name, including Aristocratia as one of its 
species.) It is shown elsewhere [Aristocratia] 
under what conditions the limitation of political 
power to a portion of the community was regarded 
as a proper and regular constitution (opB)} iroXireia, 
Arist. Pol. iii. 4, iv. 2.) The term OligareJda was 
applied to that perversion (rrapSicSairts) of an.4'rfr- 
tocratia into which the latter passed, when, owing 
to the rise of the demus [Democratia], and the 
vanishing of those substantial grounds of pre-emi- 
nence winch rendered an Aristocratia not unjust, 
the rule of the dominant portion of the community 
ceased to be the exponent of the general interests 
of the state, and became the ascendancy of a fac- 
tion, whose efforts were directed chiefly towards 
their own aggrandisement and the maintenance of 
their own power and privileges (Arist. 1. c. Eth. 
Ntcom. viii. 12 ; Polyb. vi, 8. § 4), The pre- 
servation of power under such circumstances of 
coarse depended chiefly upon the possession of 
superior wealth and the other appliances of wealth 
which were its concomitants. Thus it came to bo 
regarded as essentially characteristic of an oligar- 
chy, that the main distinction between the dominant 
faction and the subject portion of the community 
was the possession of greater wealth on the part of 
the former. Hence the term OUgarcMa would 
not have been applied, if a small section of the 
, community, consisting of poor persons, by any 
means got the reins of government into their hands. 
(Arist. Pol iv* 3, dripos p4v iariv %rav ot 
pot fcDpwt Sertr, oKiyapxd 5^ ^rav ol vXolxnoi. 
A little further on ho says : oMyapx^ea SraP 
ol irXobtrm ml ei>yev4(rr€pm, bhlyot ivres, K4>pm 
rn$ Corap, iv. 6 ; Flat de Rep. viii. 

pp. 560, c. 553, a.) The ease of the wealthy portion 
being dso the more numerous would be a ve^y 
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Kire exception. Tlieir dominion, of course, -would 
not be an oligarchy ; but neither would it be a 
democracy (Anst. FoL iv. 3). When an an&to- 
ciacy passed in the natural development of society 
into an oligarchy, the oligarchs would, of course, 
be high born as well as rich. But high birth was 
not an essential condition. It very commonly hap- 
pened that the oligarchs were themselves only a sec- 
tion of the old nobility, having excluded the poorer 
members of their order from the possession of power 

Aristotle (PoL iv. 5) distinguishes various spe- 
cies of oligarchy : — 1. Where a certain large 
anioinit of property is the only requisite for being 
a member of the ruling class : 2. Whore the pro- 
perty qualification is not large, but the members 
of tlie government themselves supply'' any vacancies 
that may occur in their ranks by electing others to 
fill them : 3. Where the son succeeds to the power 
of his father : d. Where, besides this being the 
case, the rulers govern according to no fixed laws, 
but aibitrurily. (Comp. Plat. pp. 301, 302.) 
The first kind, espccialiy when the was 

not extravagantly high, so that a considerable 
immlier shared political power, though only a few 
of them might be eligible to the higlicst offices, 
was sometimes called rt/xo/eparfa (Arist. Elh.Nic. 
viii. 12 ; Xenophon, Mem. iv, 6. § 12, uses the 
term TrXovroKparia j Plato, deJRep, viii. p. 5d7, d., 
uses the term ripLOKparia in a different sense). 
It approximates closely to the TroXireia, and hence 
Aristotle (Pol. iv. 11) calls it okLjapxicc iroKiriKT]. 
Klsewbere {Eih. Nio. 1. c.) ho identifies it with 
the voXtreta. 

These general divisions of course admitted of 
various modifications ; and the distribution of the 
functions of government might be such as to create 
an oligarchy within an oligarchy. To this species 
of oligarchy, tlie name dvvaa'rda was sometimes 
applied. (Arist. Pol- v. 2. 5 j Thuc. iii. G2, iv. 
78 ; Xen. ffoilen. v. 4. § 4G.) 

The term Amfoemtia is not uiifroquontly ap- 
plied to what the more careful distinctions of the 
writers on political science would term OlUjarchm. 
(Comp. Thuc. iii. 82 j Xen. IMlen- v. 2. § 7 ; 
Aristoph. Au. 125.) 

Besides the autlioritios quoted above, the reader 
may -consult Wachsmuth, ndlenisclie AlietPiums- 
kunde, §§ 30, 44, 47, 03, 04 ; Hoimann, Ldtrbticli 
dcr Grkeh. SiaaisaUfJi/iwner^ §§ 58 — 01 ; Thirl- 
wall, jflkL of Cr recce.) vol. i. ch, 10. [C, P. M.] 

OLLA, ant. AULA (Plant AuluL passim), 
dim. OLLULA (x4§ris ; xt^rpos-, xi^Tpa, dm. 
XVTph ), a vessel of any material, round and plain, 
and having a wide mouth j a pot j a jar. 

Besides being made of earthenware (Antiphanes 
ap. Athm. x. 7t) ; ocrrpaKivrj, testacca) and bronze 
(xaXfc^, ae?iea, Aesop. Fal). 320 ; Cato,<:^c Be Bmt. 
81 ; acMitm, Ovid. Met. vxL 318 — 321 ; X4€if)s 
xdXK^oSj Herod, i. 48), the ancients also made 
these vessels of different kinds of stone, which 
were turned upon the lathe. At Pleurs, a village 
near Chiavenna to the north of the Lake of Como, 
the manufacture of vessels from the potstonc found 
in a neighbouring mountain is still carried on, and 
has probably existed there from the time of Pliny, 
who makes express mention of it (If. JSI, xxxvi, 
22. s, 44). Some of these vessels are nearly two 
feet in diameter, and, being adapted to bear the 
fire, are used for cooking. (Oculis ohservare olUm 
puUh, m ad.urafm\Yimo, ap. Non. MarcelL p.S43. 
cd, Morccri j Festiis, s. v, Aulas.) 



The preceding woodcut is taken from a vase in 
the British Museum, which was found at Canino 
in Etruria. The painting upon it represents the 
story of Medea boiling an old ram with a view to 
persuade the daughters of Pelias to put him to 
death. (Ovid, 3Ict, vii. 318 — 321 ; Il 3 ''gin. Eah. 
24.) The pjot has a round ])ottom, and la supported 
by a tripod under wliich is a largo fire. The ram, 
rosloi’od to jmnth, is just in the act of hmping out 
of the pot. Instead of Ijoing supported by a sepa- 
rate tripod, the v(‘ssel was sometimes made with 
the feet all in one piece, and It was then called in 
Greek rpmovs [Triipos], (Hcs. G;?. ei 

Dm, 748 ; Schol. in Hopk. AJ. 1405), and irupla^ 

rarr'TiS. 

Besides being placed upon the fire in order to 
boil water or cook victuals, the ancients used pots 
to carrj^ fire, just as is now done by the modern 
inhabitants of Greece, Italy, and Sicily. (Xen. 
IleUm. iv. 5. § 4.) They also used small pots con- 
taining fire and pitch to annoy the enemy in sieges 
by throwing them from slings and military engines. 

Ollae were also used to hold solids and keep 
them in store, while ampliorae rendered the same 
service in regard to liquids. [Amphora.] Thus 
grapes were kept in jars as at present. (ColumHl. 
/?. R, xii. 43.) Although pots w<*re commonly umdo 
solely with a view to utility, and were therefore 
destitute of ornament and ■without handles, yet 
they were sometimes made with two handle® 
(StcoToi) like amphorae ; and, when they were well 
turned upon the wheel, well baked, smooth and 
neat, and so large as to hold six congii («»4^ gal- 
lons nearly), tlicy \yere, as we learn front Plato 
pp, 153,164, ed. JTeindorf), considered 
very beautiful 

I Pots were used, as with u®, In gurdening. (Cato, 
de Be Bust. 51.) The euatom of placing^ fiower- 
pots in windows is mentioned by Martial (xi, 19. 
1, 2). A fiower-pot, about six inches high and 
suited to this application, was found among the 
ruins of Aldborough, the ancient Isurium, and is 
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preserved by A. Lawson Esc[., the owner of that 

place. 

Another very reniarkahle use of these vessels of 
earthenware among the Greeks was to put infants 
into them to be exposed (Apistopli. Run, 1188 ; 
Schol. ad he. ; Moeris, s. i?. or to 

be carried anywhere. (Aristoph. T/icsin. 512 
516; Schol. ad he.) Hence the exposure of chil- 
dren was called (Hesych. s. *??.), and 

the miserable women who practised it € 7 XUTpi 0 '- 
rpm. (Suidas, s. v.) 

In monumental inscriptions the term oUa is fre- 
quently applied to the pots which were used to re- 
ceive the ashes of the slaves or inferior memberaof 
a family, and which were either exposed to view 
in the niclics of the columbarium, or immured 
in such a manner as to show the lid only. Sonic 
good specimens of cinerary ollae are preserved in 
the British Museum in a small apartment so con- 
structed as to exhibit accurately the manner of 
arranging them. (See above, p. 561 ; and nume- 
rous plates in Bartoli’s Antichi Sepokn.) 

The lid of the olla was called ^TriOyjpa and 
operculum. It generally corresponded in the ma- 
terial and the style of ornament with the olla itself. 
(Ilcrod. i. 48 ; Col. L c.) [J* Y.] 

OLY'MPIA (oXiipria)., iisnnlly called the 
Olympic games, the greatest of the national fes- 
tivals of the Greeks. It was cclehrated f«t Olym- 
pia in Elis, the name given to a small plain to the 
w('st of Pisa, which was bounded on the north and 
nortli-cast by the mountains Cronins and Olympus, 
on the south by the river Alpheus, and on the 
west by the Cladeus, which flows into the Alpheus. 
Olympia does not appear to have been a town, but 
rather a collection of temples and public bnilding.s, 
the description of which does not come witliin the 
plan of this work. 

The origin of the Olympic Games is buried in 
obscurity. The legends of the Elcan priests attri- 
buted the institution of the festival to the Idaoan 
Ileracles, and referred it to the time of Cronos. Ac- 
cording to their account, Bhea committed her new- 
born Zeus to the Idaean Dactyli, also called Curc- 
tes, of whom five brothers, Heivicles, Paconacus, 
Epimedes, lasius, and Idas, came from Ida in 
Crete, to Olympia, where a temple had been erected 
to Cronos by the men of the golden age ; and 
Heracles the eldest compiered his brothers in a 
foot-race, and was crowned with the wild olive- 
tree. Heracles hereupon established a contest, 
which was to bo celebrated every five^ years, be- 
cause ho and his brothers were five in number. 
(Pans. V. 7. § 4.) Fifty years after Deucalion’s flood 
they said that Clymenus, the son of Cardis, a de- 
scendant of the Idaean Heracles, came from Crete, 
and celebrated the festival ; but that Endymion, 
the son of Aethlius, deprived Clymenus of the 
sovereignty, and offered th^ kingdom as a prize to 
his sons in the foot-race ; that a generation after 
Endymion the festival was celebrated by Pelops to 
the honour of the Olympian Zous ; that when the 
sons of Pelops were scattered through Pelopon- 
ncRus, Amythaon, the son of Crotheus and reliit- 
tion of Endymion, celebrated it ; that to him suc- 
ceeded Pelias and Neleus in ^conjunction, then 
Augcas, and at last Heracles, the son of Amphi- 
tryon, after the taking of Elis. Afterwards Oxy- 
lus is mentioned as presiding over the games, and 
then they are said to have been discontinued till 
their revival by Iphitus. (Pans. v. 8. § 1, 2.) Most 
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ancient writers, however, attribute the institution 
of the games to Heracles, the son of Amphitryon 
(Apollod. ii. 7. § 2 ; Diod. iv. 14 ; compare Strabo, 
viii. p. 355), while others represent Atreus as their 
founder. (Veil. Pat. i. 8 ; Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 
23. n. 10.) 

Strabo (viii. pp. 354, 355) rejects all these legends, 
and says that the festival was first instituted after 
the return of the Heraclidae to the Peloponnesus 
by the Aetolians, who united themseh es with the 
Eleans. It is impossible to say what credit is to ho 
given to the ancient traditions respecting tlic in- 
stitution of the festival ; hut they appear to show 
that religious festivals had been celebrated at 
Olympia from the earliest times, and it is difficult 
to conceive that the Peloponnesians and the other 
Greeks would have attached such importance to 
this festival, unless Olympia had long been re- 
garded as a hallowed site. The first historical fact 
connected with the Olympian Games is their re- 
vival by Iphitiis, king of Elis, who is said to have 
accomplished it with the assistance of Lycuigns, 
the Spartan lawgiver, and CIcosthenes of Pisa ; and 
the names of Iphitus and Lycurgns were inscribed 
on a disc in commemoration of the event ; which disc 
Pausauias saw in the temple of Hera at Olympia. 
(Paus.v.4. §4,v.20.§l;Plut.A7;e.L23.) Itwould 
appear from this tradition, as Thirlwall (flkt. of 
Greece., ii. p. 386) has remarked, that Sparta con- 
curred with the two states most interested in the 
establishment of the festival, and mainly contri- 
buted to procure the consent of the other Pelopon- 
nesians. The celebration of the festival may lia\o 
been discontinued in consequence of the troubles 
consequent upon tlie Dorian invasion; and we are 
told that Iphitus was commanded by the Delphic 
oracle to revive it as a remedy for intestine coin- 
motions and for pestilence, with which Greece was 
then afflicted. Iphitus thereupon induced the 
Elcaus to sacrifice to Heracles, whom they had 
formerly regarded as an enemy, and from this time 
the games were regularly celebrated. (Pans. 1. o.) 
Different dates are assigned to Iphitus by ancient 
writers, some placing his revival of the Olympiad 
at B. c. 884, and others, as Callimachus, at b. c. 
828. (Clinton, Fast, Hell p. 409. t.) The interval 
of four years between each celebration of the 
festival was called an Olympiad ; hut the Olym- 
piads were not employed as a chronological aera 
till the victory of Coroebus in the foot-race b. c, 
770. [Olympias.] 

The most important point in the renewal of the 
festival by Iphitus was the establishment of the 
or sacred annistice, the formula for pro- 
claiming wliich was iiisciihed in a circle on the 
disc mentioned above. The proclamation was 
made by peace-heralds ((rvovdofpipoL)., first in Elis 
and afterwards in the other parts of Greece ; it put 
a stop to all warfare for the month in which the 
games were celebrated, and wliich was called 
Upopripia. The territory of Elis itself was con- 
sidered especially sacred during its continuance, 
and no armed force could enter it without incur- 
ring the guilt of sacrilege. When the Spartans on 
one occasion sent forces against the fortress Phyr- 
cum and Leprenm daring the existence of the 
Olympic tmee (ip rah ^OAvp'TciaKa7s amvoah)., 
they were fined by the Eleans, according to the 
Olympic law, 2000 minae, being two for each 
Hoplite. (Thucyd. v. 49.) The Eleans, however, 
pretended not only that their lands were inviolahlo 
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during tlie existence of the truce, hut that "by the 
original agreement with the other states of Pelo- 
ponnesus their lands were made sacred for ever, 
and were never to he attacked by any hostile force 
(Strabo, vni. p. 358) ; and they further stated that 
the first violation of their territory was made by 
Pheidon of Argos. But the Eleans themselves did 
not abstain from arms, and it is not probable that 
such a privilege would have existed without im- 
posing on them the corresponding duty of refrain- 
ing from attacking the territory of their neighbours. 
The later Greeks do not appear to have admitted 
this claim of the Eleans, as we find many cases in 
which |heir country was made the scene of war. 
(Xen. ^ell iii. 2. § 23, &c., vii. 4, &c.) 

The Olympic festival was probably confined at 
first to tile Peloponnesians ; but as its celebrity 
extended, the other Greeks took part in it, till at 
](‘ngth it became a festival for the whole nation. 
No one was allowed to contend in the games but 
jicrsons of pure Hellenic blood : barbarians might 
he spectators, luit slaves were entirely excluded. 
All persons who had been branded by their own 
states with Atimia, or had been guilty of any 
ollence against the divine laws were not permitted 
to contend. (Compare Demosth. o. AnstoenU. pp. 
831, 832.) When the Hellenic race had been ex- 
tended ])y colonies to Asia, Africa, and other parts 
of Europe, persons contended in the games from 
very distant places ; and in later times a greater 
number of conquerors came from the polonies than 
from the mother country. After the conquest of 
Orcoco by the Komans, the latter were allowed to 
take part in the games. The emperors Tiberius 
and Nero were both conquerors, and Pausauias 
(v. 20. § 4) speaks of a Roman senator who gained 
the victory. During the freedom of Greece, even 
Greeks were some limes excluded, when they had 
been guilty of a crime which apiieared to the Eleans 
to deserve this punishment. The horses of Hicron 
of Syracuse were excluded from the chariot-race 
through the influence of Themistoclcs, because be 
had not taken part with the other Greeks against 
the Persians. (Pint. Thimi. 25 ; Aelian, V. H. ix. 
5.) All the Lacedaemonians were excluded in the 
ilUtli Olympiad, because they had not paid the fine 
for violating the Elean territory, as mentioned above 
(Time. V. 49, 50 ; Paus. iii. 8. § 2) ; and similar 
cases of exclusion are mentioned by the ancient 
writers. 

No women were allowed to be present or even 
to cro.s8 the Alpheus during the celebration of the 
games under penalty of being hurled down from 
the Ty paean rock. Only one instance is recorded 
of a woman having ventured to be present, and she, 
although detected, was pardoned in consideration 
of her father, brothers, and son having been victors 
in the games, (Pans. v. 8. § 5* ; Ael. K//.X. 1.) 
An exception was made to this law in favour of 
the priestess of Dometcr Chamyne, who sat on an 
altar of wliite marble opposite to the Ilellanodicae. 
(Paus. vi, 20. § 6 ; compare Suet. Ner. c. 12.) 


It would appear from another passage of !*au* 
sanias that mrgim were allowed to be ^iresent, 
though married women were not (•n-apBfi/ovs dh 
&'(pyovtrL ^eaaacrdm^ vi, 20. § C) ; but this 
statement is opposed to all others on tlic siibj(‘Ct, 
and tlie reading of the passage seems to be doubt- 
ful. (See Valckenaer, ad Timer, Aim, pp, 198, 
197.) 
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Women were, however, allowed to send chariots to 
the races ; and the first woman, whose horses won 
the prize, was Cynisca, the daughter of Archida- 
mus, and sister of Agesilaus. (Pans. iii. 8. § 1.) 
The number of spectators at the festival was very 
great ; and these were drawn together not merely 
by the desire of seeing the games, but partly 
through the opportunity it afforded them of carry- 
ing on commercial transactions with persons from 
distant places (Veil. i. 8 ; mercatm Olympitmis^ 
Justin, xiii. 5), as is the case with the Mohammedan 
festivals at Mecca and Medina. Many of the per- 
sons present were also deputies (i&ewpol) sent to 
rc*}>rebcnt the various states of Greece ; and wo find 
that these embassies vied with one another m the 
number of their offerings, and the splendour of 
their general appearance, in order to siqiport the 
honour of their native cities. The most illustrious 
citizens of a state were irequcntly sent as 
(Thuc. vi. 18; Andoc pp. 128, 127. Ptciske.) 

The Olympic festival was a Peiitaeteris (irerrae- 
TTjpis), that is, according to the ancient mode of 
rcokomng, a space of four years elapsed between 
each festival, in the same way as there was only a 
space of two years between a rpLerripis. According 
to the Scholiast on Pindar (ad 01. iii. 35, Bbckh ), 
the Olympic fe.stival was celebrated at an interval 
sometimes of 49, sometimes of 50 months ; in the 
former case in the month of Apollonius, in the 
latter in that of Parthonius. This statement has 
given rise to much difference of opinion from the 
time of J. Scaliger ; but the explanation of Bbckh 
ill his commentary on Pindar is the most satisfac- 
toiy, that the festival was celebrated on the first 
full moon after the summer solstice, which some- 
times fell in the month of Apollonius, and some- 
times in Partheniiis, both of which he considers to 
be the names of Elean or Olympian months ; con- 
sequently the festival was usually celebrated in the 
Attic month of Hecatombacon. It lasted, after all 
the contests had been introduced, five days, from 
the lull to the 15th days of the month inclusive, 
(Schol. ad Pind, OL v. 6.) The fourth day of the 
festival was the 14th of the month, which was the 
day of the fuU-moon and which divided the month 
into two equal parts (Bix^grivis Find, OL iii. 
19 ; SchoL ad loc.). 

The festival was under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Olympian Zeus, whose temple at 
Olympia, adorned with the statue of the god made 
by Pliidias, was one of the most splendid works of 
Grecian art. (Fans. v. 10, &c.) There were also 
temples and altars to most of the other gods. Tlie 
festival itself may be divided into two parts, the 
games or contests (kyhiv *OXvij.vich,k6s^ kidx^v 
Kpiais a4dka)tf^ ctlBkar, nKa(pQ- 

piaC), and the festive rites (eoprl)) connected with 
the sacrifices, with the processions and with the 
public banquets in honour of the conquerors. Thus 
Pausanias distinguishes between the two parts of 
the festival, when he speaks of rhi/ Ij&va ip 
^OKufXiriq. wav'f)yvpiv re *OKxifainaKl}p (v. 4. § 4). 
The conquerors in the games, and private indivi- 
duals, as well as the theori or deputies from the 
various stat(*s, offered sacrifices to the different 
gods ; but the chief sacrifices were offered by the 
Eleans in the name of the Elean state. The order 
in which the Eleans offered their sacrifices to the 
different gods is given in a passaj^e of F»ausanias 
(v. 1 4. § 5). There has been considerable dispute 
among modern writers, whether the sacrifices were 
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olTered by tlao Eleaiis and tlie Tlicori at tlic com- 
mencement or at tliG termination of the contests ; 
our limits do not allow ns to enter into tlic contro- 
versy, but it appears most probable that certain 
sacrifices were oifered by the Klcans as introductory 
to the games, but that the majoiity were not offered 
till the conclusion, when the llesh of tlic victims 
was required for the public banc[uets given to the 

^^^The contests consisted of various tiials of strength 
and skill, which were increased in number from 
time to time. There were in all twenty-lour ^con- 
tests, eighteen in which men took part, and six in 
whidi boys engaged, though they were never all 
exhibited at one festival, since some were aholished 
almost immediately after ^ their institution, and 
others after they iiad lieeii in use only a short time. 
We subjoin a list of these from Pausanias (v.^8. 

§ 2, ‘d, 9. § 1,2 ; compare PluL^^/np. v. 2), with 
the date of the introduction of each, commencing 
from the Olympiad of Coroehns: — 1. The foot-race 
(Spd^aos), which was the only contest during the 
first 1 3 Olympiads. 2. The SiauXos, or foot-race, in 
which the stadium was traversed twice, first intro- 
duced in 01. 14. 3. The UXixos, a still longer foot- 
race than the SfaoAor, introduced in 01. 15."* hor 
a more particular account of the BiavXos and SoAt- 
Xos- see Stadium. 4. Wkesthiig (vraA??) [Lucta], 
and 5. The Pcntathlum (ir^raOXov), which consisted 
of five exercises [PentathdumJ, hotli introduced 
in 01. 18. C. Boxing (^ 07 ^), introduced in 01. 23. 

[ PuGiLATUS.] 7. The chariot-iacc, with four fuil- 
grown horses (^tTircov TcAefwy SpS/ios^ kpfca), intro- 
duced in 01 25. 8, The Pancratium (waynpartou) 
[Pancratium], and 9. The horse-race Ottitos 
fceATjy), both introduced in Oh 33, 10 and 11. 

'fhe foot-race and wrestling for boys, both intro- 
duced in 01. 37. 12. The Pcntathlum for boys, 
introduced in 01 38, but immediately afterwards 
abolished. 13. Boxing for boys, introduced^ in 01. 
41. 14. The foot-race, in wliicli men rp with the 

equipments of heavy -armed soldiers {r&i/ 

introduced in 01 G5, on account of its | 
training men for actual service in war. id. The 
chariot-race with mules introduced in 01. 

70 ; and 18. The horse-race with mares (fcdXTvX 
described by Pansanias (v. 9. § 1, 2), introduced 
in 01. 71, both of which were abolished in 01. 84. 

17. The chariot-race with two full-gro\vn horses 
('Ittvoiv reX^icov <rvvwpis)^ introduced in 01. 93, 

18 , 19. The contest of heralds (/c/ipuKey) and 

trumpeters (craATriy/craf), introduced in 01. 96. 
(African. &p. Mumk p. 41 ; 

Pans. V. 22. § 1 ; compare Cic. ad Pam* v. 12.) 
20, The chariot-race with four foals 
appaaivX introduced in 01.99. 21. The chariot- 
race with two foals (irdiXcov <rvmpi$)^ introduced 
In Oh 128. 22. The horse-race with foals {-it&Xos 
KeXvjs:), introduced in Oh 131* 23. The l^ancra- 

♦ Some words appear to have dropped out of the 
passage of Pausanias. In every other he 
mentions tlio name of the first conqueror in each 
new contest, but never the name of the conqueror 
in the same contest in the following 01 In this 
passage, however, after giving the name of the firot 
conqueror in the Piaalos, he adds, rp SI 
**Anct^dos, There can be little doubt that this must 
he the name of the conqueror in the Bolichos ; 
which is also expressly stated by Africanus (apud 
I5us. *EAA. oA. p. 39). 
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tiura for hoys, introduced in 01. 145. 24. There 

was also a horse-race (lttttos mXrjs) in which boys 
rode (Pans. \i. 2. § 4, 12. § 1, 13. § 0‘), but we 
do not know the time of its introduction. Of these 
contests, the greater numlier weie in existence in 
the heroic age, but the following were introduced 
for the first time hy the Eleans : — all the contests 
in which bov^s took part, the foot-race of Iloplites, 
the races in which fouls were employed, the chariot- 
race in which mules were used, and the horse-race 
with mares (KdXTrrj). The contests of heialds and 
trumpeters were also probably introduced after the 
heroic ago. 

Paiisamas (v. 9. § 3) says tliat up to the 77t]i 
Olympiad, all the contests took place in one day ; 
but as it was found impossible in that Olympiad to 
finish them all in so short a time, a new arrange- 
ment was made. The numher of days in tlie whole 
festival, which were henceforth devoted to the 
games, and the order in which tln^y were cele- 
brated, has been a subject of much dispute among 
modern writers, and in many particulars can be 
only matter of conjecture. The following arrange- 
ment is proposed by Krause {Objmpki^ p. 106) : — 
On the first day, the initiatory sacrifices wcie 
ofierod, and all the competitors classed and arranged 
l>j the judges. On tlio same da.y, the contest 
bi'tween the trumpeters took place ; and to this 
succeeded on the same day and the next the 
contests of the boys, someivhat in the folio wing- 
order: — the Foot-Pace, Wrestling, Boxing, the 
Pcntathlum, the Pancratium, and lastly, the Horse- 
Race. On the third day, which appears to have 
been the principal one, the contests of the men took 
place, somewluit in the following order; — the simple 
Foot-Race, the Biaiilos, the Bolichos, AVrcstlmg, 
Boxing, the Pancratium, and the Race of Hoplites, 
On the fourth day the Pontathlum, either before or 
after the Chariot and Horse-Races, wliich were 
celebrated on this day. On the same day or on 
the fifth, the contests of the Heralds may have 
taken place. The fifth day appears to have been 
devoted to processions and sacrifices, and to the 
banquets given by the Eleans to the conquerors in 
the Games, 

The judges in the Olympic Games, called Hel- 
lanodicae ("EAAavoSbcai), were appointed by the 
Eleans, who had the regulation of the whole festi- 
val It appears to have been originally under the 
superintendence of Pisa, in tlie neighbourhood of 
which Olympia was situated, and accordingly we 
find in the ancient legends the names of Oenomaus, 
Felops, and Angcas as presidents of the Games. 
But after the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Bo- 
rians on the return of the Ilcracbdae, the Aetolians, 
who had been of great assistance to the Ileraclidae, 
settled in Elis, and from this time the Aetolian 
Eleans obtained the regulation of the festival, and 
appointed the presiding officers. (Strabo, viii. pp. 
357 , 358.) Fisa, however, did not quietly re- 
linquish its claim to the superintendence of the 
festival, and it is not improbable that at first it had 
an equal share with the Eleans in its administra- 
tion. The Eleans themselves only reckoned three 
festivals in which they had not had the presidency, 
namely, the 8th, in which Fheidon and the Piseans 
obtained it ; the 34th, which was celebrated under 
the suporintondonce of Fantalcon, king of Pisa } 
and the 104th, celebrated under the superintend- 
ence of the Fisonns and Arcadians. These Olym- 
piads the Eleans called dyoAu/XTrfaSes, as celc- 
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braied contrary to law. (Pans. vi. 22. § 2, 4. 

§ 2 .) 

The Hellanodicae were chosen hy lot from the 
whole body of the Eleans. Pausanias (v. 9. § 4, 5) 
has given an account of their numbei's at dilferent 
periods ; hut the commencement of the passage 
is unfortunately corrupt. At first, he says, there 
were only two judges chosen from all the Eleans, 
hut that in the 25th 01. (75th 01. ?) nine Hel- 
lanodicae were appointed, three of whom had the 
superintendence of the horse-races, three of the 
Pentatlilum, and three of the other contests. Two 
Olympiads after, a tenth judge was added. In 
the l03rd 01. the number was increased to 12, as 
at that time there were 12 Elcan Phylae, and a 
judge was chosen from each tribe ; but as the 
J'llcans afterwards lost part of their lands in war 
with the Arcadians, the number of Phylae was re- 
diiced to eight in the 104th 01., and accordingly 
there wore then only eight Hellanodicae. But in 
the 108th 01. the number of Hellanodicae was in- 
creased to 10, and remained the same to the time 
of Pausanias. (Pans. Lc.) 

The Hellanodicae were instructed for ten months 
before the festival by certain of the Elean magis- 
trates, called Nojuo(pirAaj{€s, in a building devoted to 
the purpose near the market-place, which was called 
'EAXauoSifcaic6y. (Pans. vi. 24. § 3.) Their office 
probably only lasted for one festival. They had 
to see that all the laws relating to the games were 
obseiwed by the competitors and others, to deter- 
mine the prizes, and to give thorn to the con- 
(jucrors. An appeal lay from their decision to the 
Elean senate. (Pans. vi. 3. § 3.) Their office was 
considered most honourable. They wore a purple 
robe ('Trop<pvph\ and had in the Stadium special 
seats appropriated to them. (Paus. vi. 20. § 5, 6, 
7 ; Bekker, A p. 249, 4.) Under the direc- 
tion of the Hellanodicae was a certain number of 
ak^jrai with an uAvrdpxv^ at their head, who 
formed a kind of police, and carried into execution 
the commands of the Hellanodicae. (Lucian, Ilerm. 
c. 40. vol. i. p. 738, Reitz ; Etym. Mag. p. 72. 
13.) There wore also various other minor officers 
under the control of the Hellanodicae. 

All free Oreeks were allowed to contend in the 
games, who had complied with the rules prescribed 
to candidates. The equestrian contests were neces- 
sarily confined to the wealthy ; but the poorest 
citizmis could contend in the athletic contests, of 
which Pausanias (vi 10. § 1) mentions an exam- 
ple. This, however, was far from degrading the 
games in public opinion ; and some of the noblest 
as well as meanest citizens of the stale took part 
in these contests. The owxrers of the chariots and 
horses were not obliged to contend in person ; and 
the wealthy vied with one another in the number 
and magnificence of the chariots and horses wldch 
they sent to tlm games. Alcibiades sent seven 
chariots to one festival, a greater number than had 
ever been entered by a private person (Thuc. vi. 
IG), and the Greek kings in Sicily, Maccdon, and 
other parts of the Hellenic world contended with 
one another for the prize in the equestrian contests. 

All persons, who were about to contend, had to 
prove to the l][eIlanod,icae that they were freemen, 
of pure Hellenic blood, had not been branded with 
Atimia, nor guilty of any sacrilegious act They 
further had to prove that they had undergone the 
preparatory training {wpoyvp.pdcrfji.aTa) for ten 
months previously, and the truth of this they were 
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obliged to swear to in. the BovXcvr'^piop at 
Olj^mpia before the statue of Zeus "'OpKios. The 
fathers, brothers, and gymnastic teathers of the 
competitors, as wmll as the competitors themselves, 
had also to swear that they would be guilty of no 
crime {Kam'Opyripa) in reference to the contests. 
(Paus. V. 24. § 2.) All competitors were obliged, 
thirty days previous to the festival, to undergo 
certain exercises in the Gymnasium at Elis, under 
the superintendence of the Hellanodicae. (Paus. 
vi. 26. § 1 — 3, 24. § 1.) The different contests, 
and the order in which they would follow one 
another, were written by the Hellanodicae upon a 
tablet (kcvKcapa) exposed to public view. (Com- 
pare Dion Cass.lxxix. 10.) 

The competitors took their places by lot, and 
were of course differently arranged according to the 
different contests in which they were to be engaged. 
The herald then proclaimed the name and country 
of each competitor. (Compare Plato, Ley. viii. p. 
833.) When they were all ready to begin the 
contest, the judges exhorted them to acquit them- 
selves nobly, and then gave the signal to com- 
mence. Any one detected in bribing a competitor 
to give the victory to his antagonist w’as heavily 
fined ; the practice appears to have been not un- 
common from the many instances recorded by l*au- 
sanias (v. 21). 

The onlj’’ prize given to the conqueror was a 
garland of wild olive (wdrn/os), which according to 
the Elean legends was the prize originally insti- 
tuted by tlie Idaean Heracles. (Paus. v. 7. § 4.) 
But according to Phlegoids account (Ilepl rSip 
‘Okvpwlcopy p. 140), the olive crown was not ghen 
as a prize upon the revival of the games by Iphitus, 
and was first bestowed in the seventh Olympiad 
with the approbation of the oracle at Delphi. This 
garland W'as cut from a sacred olive tree, called 
ikaia KakkierricpcLvos^ which grew in the sacred 
grove of Altis in Olympia, near the altars of Apfiro- 
dite and the Hours. (Paus. v. 15, § 3.) Heracles 
is said to have brought it from the country of the 
Hyperboreans, and to have planted it himself in 
I the Altis. (Find. 0/. iii. 14 ; Miillor,Don ii. 12, 
§ 3.) A boy, both of whose parents were still 
alive (dpfpi6akd]s wals) cut it with a golden sickle 
(xpuorrpf dp^wdpcp). The victor was originally 
crowned upon a tripod covered over with bronze 
(rpiirovs iwixakKos), but afterwards, and in the 
time of Pausanias, upon a table made of ivory and 
gold. (Paus. V. 12. § 3, 20. § 1, 2.) Palm 
branches, the common tokens of victory on other 
occasions, were placed in their hands. The name 
of the victor, and that of his father and of his 
country, were then proclaimed by a herald before 
the representatives of assembled Greece. The 
festival ended with processions and sacrifices, and 
with a public hanquet given by the Eleans to the 
: confpierors in the Prytaneum. (Pans. v. 15. § 8.) 

' ^ The most powerful states considered an Olympic 
victory, gained by one of tboir citizens, to confer 
^ honour upon the state to which he belonged ; and 
a conqueror usually had immunities and privileges 
conferred mop. him by the gratitude of, 'hib •fellow- 
citizens. The Eleans allow'od hjs statue 'id ^be 
placed in the Altis, or sacred grove of, which 
■ was adorned with numtifeus sdoh,Sta.tu4 erected 
by the conquerors or or at, the or- 

pence of the states they were citizens. 
On his return home, ihejktor entered the city in 
; a triumphal proc^»)$fe% ih which his praises were 
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celebrated frequently in the loftiest strains of 
poetry. (Compare Atiiletae, p. 167.) 

Sometimes the victory was obtained without a 
contest, in which case it was said to be clkovitL 
This happened either when the antagonist, who 
was assigned, neglected to come or came too late, 
or when an Athletes had obtained such cclchrity 
by former conquests or possessed such strength and 
skill that no one dared to oppose him. (Pans. vi. 
7. § 2.) When one state confeired a crown upon 
another state, a proclamation to this eftect was fro- 
fliiciitly made at the great national festivals of the 
O reeks, (l)emosth. e/e Cbr. p 265.) 

As persons from all parts of the Ilollenic world 
were assinnbled together at the Olynipjic Games, it 
was the host qiportunity which the artist and the 
V riter possessed of making their works known. In 
fact, it answered to some evtent the same purpose 
as the press does in modern times. Before the in- 
vention of printing, the reading of an author’s 
works to as large an assembly as could be obtained, 
v/as one of the easiest and surest modes of publish- 
ing them ; and this was a favourite practice of the 
Greeks and Homans. Accordingly, we find many 
instances of litcnwy works thus puhlishcd at the 
< Hympic festival Herodotus is said to have read 
his history at this festival ; but though there are 
some reasons for doubting the correcliicss of this 
statement, there arc numerous other writers who 
thus published their works, as the sophist Ilippias, 
Ihaidicus of Ceos, Anaximenes, the orator Lysias, 
Dion Chrysostom, &c. (Compare Lucian, lierod, 
c. 3, 4. vo'l i. p. 834, llcitz.) It must bo borne in 
mind that these recitations were not contests, and 
that they formed proptu’ly no part of the festival 
In the same way paintci’s and other artists ex- 
hibited their works at Olympia. (Lucian, I, c.) 

The Olympic Games continued to he celebrated 
with much splendour under the Roman emperors, 
hy many of whom great privileges were awarded 
to the conquerors. [Atiiletae, p. 1G7.] In the 
sixteenth j'carof the reign of Theodosius, a,d, 304 
(01.203), the Olympic festival was forever aho- 
Hshed ; but we have no account of the names of 
the victors from 01240. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter into the 
question of the influence of the Olympic Games 
upon the national character ; hut the reader will 
find some useful remarks on this subjf'ct in Thirl- 
wall’s Ukt of Greece^ vol i. p. 300, &c. 

Tliere were many ancient works on the subject 
of tlic Olympic Games and the conquerors therein. 
One of the chief sources from which tiie writers 
obtained their materials, must have been the re- 
gisters of conquerors in the games, which wmre dili- 
gently preserved bv the Kleans. CZKemv h robs 
^OXvjam^piKas yp^jxjmra, I^ans.iil 21. § 1, v. 21. 

§ 5, vi, 2. § 1 ; ’HXetwiv ypdpLfjLOirn &/>xaic£, v. 
4. § 4,) One of the most ancient works on this sub- ' 
j<*ct was by the Elean Hippias, a contemporary of 
Plato, a.nd was entitled dvaypa^^ ’OXujUTrioii/twwi'. 
(PIutMiwot, 1.) Aristotle also appears to have 
written a work on the same subject. (Diog, LaiiH. 
V, 26.) ’’Jliere was a work hy Timaeus of Sicily, 
entitled ^OXv/xmopucai ^ xporiKct irpa^Wta^ and 
another by Eratosthenes (born b,c. 275) also called 
*Ohvifj.wmp7mt. (Diog. LaGrfc.viil 5L) The Athe- 
nian Stesicleides is mentioned as the author of an 
dmypa<p^ rap dpx^VTap ml ^OAvjumopife^p (Diog. 
La6ri il 56), and Pliny (//. A', viii. 34) speaks 
«t' Agtiopas as a writer of Oh/mpurnkm. 
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I There were also man}’- ancient works on the 
I Greek festivals in general, in which the Olympic 
Games were of course treated of. Thus the woik 
of Dicaearchus Ilepl ""Ayd^vap (Diog, Laert. v. 47), 
contained a division entitled 6 ‘‘OKvjj.iTLh.Ss. (Athcn. 
xiv. p. 620, d.) 

One of the most important works on the Olym- 
pic Games was hy Phlegon of Tralles, who lived 
in the reign of Hadrian ; it was entitled Ilepl rap 
^OXvixTtiwp or 'OKvfXTtlap ml Xpopucap 
was comprised in 16 books, and extended from the 
first Olympiad to 01 229. Wc still possess two 
considerable fragments of it. The important work 
of Julius Africanus, ‘EXX^jpap ’OXu^tTridSes ^5 
rfis TTpctirijs, &c., is preserved to us by Eusebius ; 
it comes down to 01 249. Dexippus of Athens, m 
his xpoi/i«:4? Icrroplu, carried down the Olympic 
conquerors to 01. 262. 

In modem works much useful information on 
the Olympic games is given in Corsini’s Dme? /. 
Agonisticae^ and in Bockh’s and Dissen’s editions 
of Pindar. Sec also Meier’s article on the Olym- 
pic Games, and Rathgeber’s articles on Olympia, 
Olympieloii, and Olympischer Jupiter in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encycloplidie j Dissen, Ucher die Anord- 
7iimy der OlympmUcn Spicle^ in his Kleme SeJu iften^ 
p. 185 ; and Krause, Olympia oder JDarUdLmig der 
yrossen Oh/mpisclicn Spiele^ Wien, 1838. 

In course of time festivals were established in 
several Greek states in imitation of the one at 
Olympia, to which the same name was given. 
Some of tliesc arc only known to us by insci ip- 
tions and coins j but others, as the Olympic festi- 
val at Antioch, obtained great celebiity. After 
these Olympic festivals had been established in 
several places, the great Olympic festival is some- 
times designated in inscriptions by the addition of 
“in Pisa,” ip Ueierp. (Compare Bockh, Insor. u. 
247. pp. 361, 362. n. 1068. p. 564.) We subjoin 
from Krause an alphabetical list of these smaller 
Olympic festivals. They were celebrated at : 

A egae in Macedonia. This festival was in exist- 
ence in the time of Alexander the Great. (Arrian, 
Analhi. 11.) 

Ahxandna. (Grutcr, Dzscr. p. ceexiv. n. 240.) 
In later times, the mimlier of Alexandrian con- 
querors in the great Olympic Games was greater 
than from any other state. 

AnazM'hm in Cilicia. This festival was not in- 
troduced till a late period. ( Eckhel, Z/oc/r. Nu.m. 
iil p. 44.) 

Aniwch m Syria. This festival was celebrated 
at Daphne, a small place, 40 stadia from Antioch, 
where there was o, large sacred grove watered hy 
many fountains. The fcstival was originally called 
D.jplinea, and was sacred to Apollo and Arte- 
mis (Stnibo, xvi. p. 750 ; Atben. v. p, 194), but 
was called Olympia, after the inhaliitants of An* 
tioch had purchased from the Eleans, in a. n. 44, 
the privilege of celebrating Olympic games. It 
was not, however, regularly celebrated as an Olym* 
ic festival till the time of the emperor Commodus, 
t commenced on the first day of the month Ily- 
perberctaeus (October), with which the year of 
Antioch began. It was under the presidency of 
an Alytarches. The celebration of it was abo- 
lished by Justin, a. ». 521. The writings of Li- 
banius, and of Chrysostom, the Christian* Father, 
who lived many yearfe at Antioch, gave various 
particulars respecting this festival 

Aihns, There were two festivals of the name 
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of Olympia cele]:)rated at Athens, one of which was 
in existence in tlie time of Pindar (Find, Nem, 
ii. 23, &c. ; ScIioL ad loc.)^ who celebrates the 
ancestors of the Athenian Tiinodcmus as conquerors 
in it, and perhaps mncli earlier (Schol. ad Thuc. i. 
12C). It was celebrated to the lionour of Zens, in 
the spring between the great Dionysia and the 
Bendidia. (Bockh, /wscr. pp. 53, 250 — 252.) 
The other Olympic festival at Athens was insti- 
tuted hy Hadrian A. D. 131 ; from which time a 
new Olympic aera commenced. (Corsini, Att> 
voI.il. pp. 105, 110, &c.; Spartian. lltidr, 13.) 
[Olympias.] 

A Italia in Pamphylia. This festival is only 
known to us by coins, (llathgcber, L c. p. 32C.) 

([(jziczis. (Bockh, Lii>rr. n. 2010.) 

O/rene. (Bockh, Ea'pUcat. Pmd. p. 328.) 

Diiwi in Macedonia. These games were insti- 
tuted by Archelaus, and lasted nine daj^s, corre- 
sponding to the number of the nine Muses. They 
•were celebrated with great splendour by Philip II. 
and Alexander the Gieafc. (Biodor. xvii. 10 ; Dion 
Chrysost. yol. i. p. 73, Keiske j Suidas, s. v. 

Epheam. This festival appears by inscriptions, 
in which it is sometimes called ^ABpiavd ’OAvpiria 
ip to have been instituted by Hadrian. 

(Biickh, /riser, ii. 2810 ; compare n. 2087, 3000.) 

Etis. Besides the great Olympic Games, there 
appear to have been smaller ones celebrated yearly. 
(Ar/eedot. Qr, ed. Siobeiik. p. 05.) 

Maijmsla in Lydia, (liathgober, 1. c. pp. 326, 
327.) 

JVeapoiis. (CoY&im, JOiss. A(/on. iv. 14. p. 103.) 

Nioaca in Bitliynia. (Enstath. ad Dianas. Peneg. 
pp. 172, 173, in Gcogr. Mm. ed. Bernhardy.) 

JVicopolis in Kpeirus. Augustus, after the con- 
quest of Antony, off Actium, founded Nicopoli.s, 
and instituted games to be celebrated every five 
y(‘ars (ayibp irepreri^pucSs) in commemoration of 
bis victory. These game's are sometimes called 
Olympic, but mure fro([iieutly bear the name of 
AcLia. Tlu'y 'were sacred to Apollo, and •were 
under the care of the Lacedaemonians. (Strabo, 
vii. p. 325.) [Acti-lJ 

Olympus In I’liessaly, on the mountain of that 
name. (Schol. ad ApolL Ehod. Aryonatit, L 5.0,9.) 

J*eTf}umos in Mysia. (Bockh, J7mr. n. 2810 ; 
Mionnet, ii. 610. ii. 626.) 

tiuh in Pamphylia. (liathgober, p. 120.) 

Smynii. Pansanias (vi. 14. § 1) meutionB an 
Agon of the Smyrnaeaiis, which Corsini {/Jiss. 
A yon. i. 12. p, 20) supposes to be mi Olympic 
festival. Odie Mannor Oxonicime expressly men- 
tions Olympia at Smyrna, and they also occur in 
inscriptioms.. (Gruter, /wsen p. 314. 1 ; Bockh, 
/user, ad n.}720.) 

Tarsus in Ciheia. Tins festival is only known 
to us by coins. (Krause, p. 228.) 

Tegea bi Arcadia, (Bockh, Awer, n. 1513. p. 

700 .) ' 

Thmsahmea in Macedonia. (Krause, p. 230.) 

Thyalira in Lydia (Uathgeber, p. 328.) 

Tmlles in Lydia. (Krause, p. 233.) 

Tyrus in Phoenicia. (Rathgeber, p. 328.) 

OLY'MPIAB (’OAu/^widv), the most celebrated 
chronological a(3ra among the Greeks, was the 
period of four year.s, which elapsed between each 
celebration of the Olympic Games. The Olympiads 
began to be reckoned from the victory of Coroebus 
in the foot-race, whicli happened in the year ji, c. 
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77G. (Pans. V. 8. § 3, viii. 26. § 3 j Strab. viii. 
p. 355.) Tnnacus of Sicily, however, v^ho flourished 
B. c. 264, was the first writer who regularly ar- 
ranged events according to the conquerors in each 
Olympiad, with which acra he compared the years 
of the Attic Archons, the Spartan Ephors, and that 
of the Argive priestesses. (Polyb. xii. 12, § 1.) His 
practice of recording events by^ Olympiads was fol- 
lowed by Polybius, Diodoims Siculus, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and sometimes by Pausanias, Aelian, 
Diogenes Laertius, Arrian, &c. It is twice adopted 
by Thucydides (in. 8, v, 49) and Xenophon (/ML 
i. 2. § 1, ii. 3. § 1 ). The names of the conquerors 
in the foot-race were only used to designate the 
Olympiad, not the conquerors in the other contests., 
Thucydides (//, cc.), however, designates t%YO 
Olympiads by the name of the conquerors in the 
Pancratium ; but this appears only to have been 
done on account of the celebrity of these victors, 
both of whom conquered twice in the Pancratium. 
Other writers, however, adlu're so strictly to the 
practice of designating the Olympiad only by the 
coiKjueror in the foot-race, that even -when the 
same person had obtained the prize in other con- 
tests as well as in the foot-race, they only mention 
the latter. Thus Diodorus (xi. 70) and Pausanias 
(iv. 24. § 2) only record the concpiestof Xenoplion 
of Corinth in the foot-race, although he laid also 
conquered at the same festival in the Pentathlum. 

The writers, who make use of the aeras of the 
Olympiads, usually give the number of tbe Olym- 
piad (the first corresponding to a. c. 776), and then 
the name of the conqueior in the foot-race. Some 
writers also speak of events as happening in the 
first, second, third, or feurtb year, as tbe case may 
be, of a certain Olypipiad ; but others do not give 
the separate years of each Olympiad, The rules 
for converting Olympiads into the year b. c., and 
vice versa ^ are given under ChronologiA', p. 281 ; 
but as this is trouhlosomc, we subjoin for the use 
of the student a list of the Olympiads with the years 
of the Christian acra corresponding to them from 
the heginniiig of the Olympiads to a, jd. 301. To 
save space the sepamte years of each Olympiad, 
with the corresponding years b* c., are only given 
from the 4 7th to the 126th Olympiad, as this is the 
most important period of Grecian history ; in the 
other Olympiads the first year only is given. In 
ermsnUing the following table ii must be borne in 
mind that the Olympic Games were celebrated 
about Midsummer [Olympia], and that the Attic 
year commenced at about the same time. If, 
therefore, an event happened in the second half of 
the Attic year, tlui year li c. must be reduced by 1. 
Tlius Socrates was put to death in the 1 st yc'ur of 
tlie 95 th Olympiad, which corresponds in the fol- 
lowing table to B. c. 400 ; but as bis (h'ath liap- 
i pened in Thargellon, the 11 th month of the Attic 
I year, the year n. c. must be reduced by I, which 


gives 

us B. C. 

390, the true date of 

his death. 


IL C. 

01. 


B. 0. 

01 


It. L\ 

01. 


776. 

L 

1. 

736. 

n. 

1. 

imi 

21. 

1. 

772. 

2. 

1. 

732. 

12. 

1. 

ooa 

22. 

1. 

768. 

3. 

1. 

728, 

13. 

1. 

688. 

23. 

L 

764. 

4. 

1. 

724. 

34. 

1, 

684. 

24. 

1. 

760. 

5. 

1. 

720. 

15, 

3. 

680. 

25. 

3. 

756. 

6. 

L 

716. 

16, 

L 

676. 

20. 

1, 

752. 

7. 

L 

712. 

17. 

1. 

672. 

27. 

1. 

748, 

ID 

1. 

708, 

IS. 

1. 

608. 

28. 

1. 

744. 

0. 

1. 

704. 

m 

3. 

664, 

29. 

1. 

740. 

10. 

1, 

700. 

20. 

h ' 

660. 

30. 

I. 


3h 
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B. C. 

01 


B. C. 

01 

B. a 

01. 

6‘56. 

31. 

1. 

530. 


3. 

468 . 

78. 

1. 

652. 

32. 

1. 

537. 


4. 

467. 


2. 

648. 

33. 

1. 

536. 

61. 

1. 

466. 


3. 

644. 

34. 

1. 

535. 


2. 

465. 


4. 

640. 

35. 

1. 

534. 


3. 

464. 

79. 

1. 

636. 

36. 

1. 

533. 


4. 

463. 


2. 

632. 

37. 

1. 

532. 

62. 

3. 

462. 


3. 

628. 

30. 

1. 

531. 


2. 

461. 


4. 

624. 

39. 

1. 

530. 


3. 

460. 

80. 

1. 

620. 

40. 

1. 

529. 


4. 

459. 


2. 

616. 

41. 

1. 

528. 

63. 

1. 

458. 


3. 

612. 

42. 

1. 

527. 


2. 

457. 


4. 

608. 

43. 

1. 

526. 


3. 

456. 

81. 

1. 

604. 

44. 

1. 

525. 


4. 

455. 


2. 

600. 

45. 

1. 

524. 

64. 

1. 

454, 


3." 

596. 

46. 

1. 

523. 


2. 

453. 


4. 

592. 

47. 

1. 

522. 


3. 

452. 

82. 

1. 

591. 


2. 

521. 


4. 

451. 


2. 

590. 



520. 

65. 

1. 

450. 


3. 

589. 


4. 

519. 


2. 

449. 


4. 

508. 

48. 

1. 

518. 


3. 

440. 

83. 

1: 

507. 


2, 

517. 


4. 

447. 


2. 

586. 


u 

516. 

66. 

1. 

446. 


3. 

585, 


4. 

515. 


2. 

445. 


4. 

584. 

49. 

1. 

514. 


3 . 

444. 

81. 

1. 

583. 


2. 

513. 


4. 

443. 


2. 

582. 


3. 

512. 

67. 

1. 

442. 


3] 

581. 


4. 

511. 


2. 

ill. 


4. 

580. 

50. 

I. 

5 1 0. 


3. 

440. 

85. 

1. 

579. 


2. 

509. 


4. 

439. 


2. 

578. 


S. 

508. 

68. 

1. 

438. 


3. 

577. 


4 . 

507. 


2. 

4 37. 


4. 

576. 

51. 

1. 

506. 


Om 

436. 

86. 

1. 

575. 


2. 

505. 


4. 

435. 


2. 

574. 


3* 

501. 

69. 

1. 

434. 


.3. 

573. 


4. 

503. 


2. 

433. 


4. 

572. 

52. 

1. 

502. 


3. 

J32. 

87. 

1. 

571. 


2. 

501. 


4. 

431. 


2. 

570. 


3.* 

500. 

70. 

1. 

430. 


3 . 

569. 


4. 

401 ). 


2. 

429, 


4. 

568. 

53. 

1. 

498. 


3. 

428. 

88. 

1 . 

567. 


2. 

-197. 


4, 

427. 


2. 

566. 


3*. 

196. 

71. 

3. 

426. 


3. 

565. 


4. 

495. 


2. 

425. 


4. 

564, 

51. 

1. 

494. 


3,’ 

424. 

89, 

1. 

563. 


2. 

493. 


4. 

423. 


2. 

562. 


3. 

492, 

72. 

1. 

422. 


3. 

561. 


4. 

491. 


2. 

421. 


4. 

560. 

55. 

1. 

490. 


3. 

420. 

90. 

1. 

559. 


2. 

489. 


■4. 

419. 


2. 

568. 


3. 

488. 

73. 

1. 

418. 


3* 

657. 


4. 

487. 


2. 

417. 


4. 

650. 

50. 

1 . 

486. 


3. 

416, 

91. 

1 . 

555. 


2. 

485. 


4, 

413. 


2. 

554. 


3. 

484. 

74. 

1. 

414. 


3. 

553. 


4. 

483. 


2. 

413. 


4. 

552. 

57. 

1. 

482. 


3. 

,412. 

92. 

1 . 

55 1 . 


2. 

481. 


4. 

411. 


2. 

550. 


3. 

480. 

75. 

1 . 

;4io. 


a. 

549. 


4. 

479. 


2. 

409. 


4. 

548. 

58. 

L 

478. 


3. 

408. 

93. 

1. 

547. 


2. 

477. 


4. 

407. 


2. 

546. 


3. 

476. 

76. 

1 . 

406, 


3. 

545. 


4. 

475. 


2, 

405. 


4. 

514. 

59. 

1. 

474. 


3. 

404. 

94. 

1. 

543. 


2. 

473. 


4. 

403. 


2. 

542. 


3.' 

472. 

77, 

1. 

402. 


8: 

54L 


4. 

471. 


2 . 

40B 


4. 

510. 

60. 

]. 

470. 


3. 

400. 95. 

1. 

539. 


2. 

469, 


4., 

399. 


2 





OLYMPIAS. 




B C. 

01 


B. C. 

01. 

B. C. 

01. 

! 398. 


3. 

328. 

113. 

1. 

216. 

141. 

1. 

397. 


4. 

327. 


2 

212. 

14*2. 

1. 

396. 

96. 

1. 

326. 


3. 

208. 

143. 

1. 

395. 


2. 

325. 


4. 

204. 

141. 

1. 

391. 


3! 

324. 

114. 

1. 

200. 

145. 

1. 

393. 


4. 

323. 


2. 

196. 

146. 

1. 

392. 

97. 

1. 

322. 


3] 

192. 

147. 

1. 

391. 


2. 

321. 


4. 

108. 

148. 

1. 

390. 


3. 

320. 

115. 

1. 

184. 

149. 

1. 

389. 


4. 

319. 


2. 

180. 

150. 

1. 

388. 

98. 

3. 

318. 


3. 

176. 

151. 

1. 

387. 


2. 

317. 


4 . 

172. 

152. 

1. 

386. 


3. 

310. 

116: 

1. 

168. 

153. 

1. 

385. 


4. 

315. 


2. 

164. 

154. 

1. 

384. 

99. 

1. 

314. 


3. 

I GO. 

155. 

1. 

383. 


2. 

313. 


4. 

156. 

156. 

1. 

382. 


3. 

312. 

117. 

1. 

152. 

157. 

1. 

381. 


4. 

311. 


2. 

1J8. 

158. 

1. 

380. 

100. 

3. 

;\U). 


*> 

U. 

144. 

159. 

1. 

379, 


2. 

309. 


4. 

140. 

160. 

1. 

378. 


3 . 

308. 

118. 

1. 

136. 

161. 

1. 

377. 


4. 

307. 


2. 

1,3*2. 

162. 

1. 

376. 

101. 

1. 

306. 



1*28. 

163. 

1. 

375. 


2. 

305. 


4. 

124. 

1 64. 

1. 

374. 


3. 

301. 

119. 

1. 

120. 

165. 

1. 

373. 


4 . 

303. 


2. 

116. 

1 00 . 

1. 

372. 

102. 

1. 

;502. 


3. 

112. 

167. 

1. 

371, 


2. 

301. 


4, 

308. 

168. 

1. 

370. 


3 . 

3,00. 

120. 

1. 

101. 

16!8 

1. 

369. 


4. 

' 200 . 


2. 

loo. 

170. 

1. 

368. 

103. 

1. 

298. 


3 . 

96. 

171. 

1. 

367. 


2. 

297. 


4 . 

92. 

17*2. 

1. 

366. 


3. 

296. 

121. 

1 . 

88. 

173. 

1. 

365. 


4. 

295. 


2. 

84. 

174. 

1. 

364. 

104. 

1. 

294. 


3. 

80. 

175. 

1. 

363. 


2. 

293. 


4. 

76. 

376‘. 

1. 

362. 


3. 

292. 

1*22, 

1. 

72. 

177. 

L 

361. 


4. 

291. 


2. 

68. 

178. 

1. 

360. 

105. 

1. 

290. 


3. 

64. 

179. 

1. 

359. 


2. 

289. 


4. 

60. 

180. 

1. 

358. 


3. 

288. 

123. 

L 

56. 

181. 

1. 

357. 


4. 

287, 


2. 

5*2. 

18*2. 

1. 

356. 

106. 

1. 

286. 


3. 

48. 

183. 

1. 

355. 


2. 

285. 


4. 

44. 

184. 

1. 

354. 


3! 

284. 

r-t 

1. 

40. 

185. 

1. 

353. 


4. 

283. 


2. 

36. 

186. 

1. 

352. 

107. 

1. 

282. 


3] 

,32. 

1<87. 

1. 

351. 


2. 

281. 


4. 

28. 

188. 

1. 

350. 


3. 

280. 

125. 

1. 

24. 

189. 

1. 

319. 


4. 

279. 


2. 

20. 

190. 

1. 

348. 

108. 

1. 

278. 


3. 

16. 

191. 

1. 

317, 


2, 

277. 


4. 

12. 

192. 

1. 

346, 


3. 

276. 

126. 

1. 

8. 

193. 

1. 

345. 


4. 

275. 


2. 

4. 

194. 

1. 

344. 

109. 

1. 

274. 


3. 




343. 


2. 

273. 


4. 

A. D. 

01 


342. 


3. 

272. 

127. 

1. 

1. 

195. 

1. 

341. 


4. 

268* 

128. 

1. 

5, 

196. 

1. 

340. 

no. 

L 

264. 

129. 

1. 

9. 

197. 

1. 

339. 


2. 

260. 

130. 

1. 

13, 

198. 

L 

338. 


3*. 

256. 

131. 

1. 

17. 

199. 

L 

337. 


4. 

252. 

132. 

1. 

21. 

200. 

1. 

330. 

111. 

1. 

248. 

133. 

1. 

i 25. 

201, 

1. 

335. 


2. 

244. 

134. 

h 

: ‘ 29. 

202. 

1. 

334, 


3. 

240. 

135, 

1. 

33, 

203. 

1. 

333, 


4. 

236. 

136. 

1. 

37. 

204. 

h 

332. 

112. 

1. 

232. 

137. 

1. 

i 41. 

205. 

1. 

331. 


2. 

228. 

138. 

1, 

: 45. 

206. 

1. 

i90. 


3, 

224. 

139. 

1. 

1 49. 

207. 

L 

3:9. 


4. 

220. 

140. 

1. 

i 53, 

208 

1* 



OPERIS NOVI NUNTIATIO. 


A. n. 

01. 


A. D. 

01. 


A. D, 

01. 


57. 

209. 

1. 

141. 

230. 

1. 

225. 

2.51. 

I. 

61. 

210. 

1. 

145. 

231. 

1. 

229. 

252. 

1. 

65. 

211. 

1. 

149. 

232. 

i. 

233. 

253. 

1. 

69. 

212. 

1. 

153. 

233. 

1. 

237. 

254. 

1. 

73. 

213. 

1. 

157. 

234. 

1. 

241. 

255. 

1. 

77. 

214. 

1. 

161. 

235. 

1. 

245. 

256. 

1. 

81. 

215. 

1. 

1 65. 

230. 

1. 

249, 

257. 

1. 

85. 

210. 

1. 

169. 

237. 

]. 

253. 

258. 

1. 

89. 

217. 

1. 

173. 

238. 

1. 

257. 

259. 

1. 

93. 

218. 

1. 

177. 

239. 

1. 

261. 

2G0. 

1. 

97. 

219. 

1. 

181. 

240. 

1. 

265. 

261. 

1. 

101. 

220. 

1. 

185. 

241. 

1 . 

269. 

262. 

1. 

105. 

221. 

1. 

189. 

242. 

1. 

273 . 

263. 

1. 

109. 

222. 

1. 

193. 

243. 

1. 

277. 

264. 

1 . 

113. 

223 ! 

1. 

197. 

214. 

1 . 

281. 

265. 

1. 

117. 

22R 

1. 

201. 

215. 

1. 

285. 

266. 

1. 

121. 

225. 

1. 

205. 

240. 

1. 

289. 

2G7. 

1. 

125. 

220. 

1. 

209. 

247. 

1 . 

293. 

268. 

1. 

129. 

227. 

1. 

21 3. 

248. 

1 . 

297. 

269. 

1. 

133. 

228. 

1. 

217. 

249. 

1 . 

301. 

270. 

1. 

137. 

229. 

1. 

221. 

250. 

1 . 





jMiiny of tlic ancient \vnt<‘rs <litl not consuler 
history to b(‘f^iii till the Olympiad of Coroi-lms, and 
regarded as faliulous the events said to have oe- 
ciirrml in preceding tiiuoH. (Censorlnns, JOc Die 
Nutt if, c. 21 ; African, apud ICu^^eh. Pnwp> x. Id. 
p. ‘187, d ; Clinton, Disi. J/e/L vol. li. Introd. p. ii.) 

The old Olympiad a(*ra appears only to have 
heou used by writers, and especially by historians. 
It does not sooin to have been ever adopted 
by any state in public documents. It is never 
ftiund on any coins, and scarcely ever on inscrip- 
tions. There are only two inscriptioiiH published 
by Rdclch in which It appears to bo used. (Oorp. 
Jum\ n. 2082, 2099.) A new Olympiad aera, 
however, came into use under the Roman emperors, 
which is found in inscriptions and was used in 
public documents. This aera begins in 01, 227. 3. 
(a. d, 131 ), in which year Hadrian dedicated the 
Olympieion at Athens ; and accordingly we find 
01. 227. 3, spoktm of as the first Olympiad, Oh 
228. 3. {a. b. 1 35) as tlic second Olympiad, &c. 
{IMiK Chrp. Dmr, n. 342, 440, 1345.) 

(Krause, Oipmina^ p. 00, &c* ; Wurm dePo7id., 
«Scc., § IM, &c.) 

ONYX. [SCALPTUEA.] 

<JTA. [Mmtoi>a.] 

OPA'LIA, a Roman festival in honour of Opis, 
which was celehrated on the 14th day before the 
Calends of January (Dec, 10th), being the third 
day of the Saturnalia, which was also originally 
(iolelirated on the same day, when only one day 
was devoted to the latter festival. It was lielioved 
that Opis was the wife of Saturnus, and for this 
reason the festivals were celehrated at tho same 
time, ( Macro!). 6b i. 12 ; Varr. de JAmj. Lai. vi. 
22, ed. Miiller ; Festus, s, «. Op(di(i,) The wor- 
shippers of Opis paid their vows sitting, and touched 
the earth on purpose, of which she was the god- 
di‘8s. (Macrob. /. c.) 

<miEIS NOVI NUNTIA^TIO was a sura- 
inary remedy provided by tlio Edict against a p(‘r- 
stm who was waking an Opus Novum. An Ojam 
Kovum consisted in either adding something in the 
■way of building (aedlfieimdo) or takingawaysonu'- 
tliiug HO as to alter the appearance of a thing 
(/Hides opem). The object of tho imntiatio was 
either tho maintenance of a right (ybs), or to pre- 
vent damage (danmum/ or to proicct the public 
iutereat (puUmm jm/ The owner of the pro- 


OPSONIUM. 835 

perty which was threatened with damage hy the 
Opus Novum, or he who had an easement idiis) 
in such property, had the Jus nnntiandi (Dig. 43. 
tit. 25). Nuntiatio consisted in protesting against 
and forbidding the progress of the Opus Novum, on 
the spot where the work was proceeding and in 
I the presence of the owner or of some person who 
was there present on his account. The Nuntiatio 
did not regiiire any application to or interference 
on the part of the Praetor. It was a rule of law 
that the Nuntiatio must take place before tlie 
work was completed : after it was completed, the 
Operis Novi Nuntiatio had no elFect, and redress 
could only be obtained by the Interdict Quod vi 
aiit clam. 

If the Opus Novum consisted in building on the 
coni{)lainaiii’s gitmnd, or inserting or causing any 
thing to project into his premnstvs, it was better to 
ajiply at once to the praetor, or to prevent it per 
nmnum, that is, as it is evphimed “ jactu lapilli,” 
uhieh was a symbol of tlie use of force for self- 
prntfTtiou. 

'fhe Edict declared that after a Nuntiatio no- 
thing should be done, until the Nuntiatio was de- 
clau'd illegal {^lunliath viihstt or remksa /at) or a 
secant}’' (salkdaiio de opere restUaendd) was given. 
If the person to whom the notice was given per- 
«(‘vercHl, even if he had a riglit tn do wliat he was 
doing ; yet as he was <acting against tlie pmi‘tor’s 
edict, he might lie compelled to undo what he had 
done. By the Nuntiatio, tho parties were brought 
within the jurisdiction of tho praetor. In cases 
where there was danger from the interruption of 
the work, or the person who was making the Opus 
Novum denied the right of the nuntians, he was 
allowed to go on upon giving a cautio or security 
for demolition or restoration, in case the law was 
against him. When the cautio was giv(‘n or tho 
nuntians %vaived it, the party was intitled to an 
•interdictum prohibitoriuni for his protection in pro- 
secuting the work. 

The ofifect of the nuntiatio ceased, when tho 
cautio was given ; when the nuntians died ; when 
he alienated the propm’ty in respect of which he 
claimed the Jus nnntiandi ; or when the praetor 
permitted the work to go on (opens novi ‘nmifia- 
liodRin .... remeisserii^ Lew Gall. Gis. x. j Dig. 39. 
tit. 1. s. 22, anle remmam nwdiatiojicM ; Dig. 3.9, 
tit. 1 j Mackeldoy, Lckrhuch^ &c., I2th ed. § 237, 
&c.). [G. L.] 

OPRMA SFO'LIA. [Spolia.] 

OPINATOGIKS were officers under the Ro- 
man emperors, who were sent into tlie provinces to 
obtain provisions for tlie army. The provi.sious 
had to be supplied to them within a year. Tho 
etymology of the name is uncertain. (Cod. 1 2. tit. 
38, s. U j Cod. Theod. 7. tit. 4. s.26 ; i 1. tit. 7. 
s. 1 6.) 

OPISTITODOMITS. rTKMW.UM,3 

OPISTOGRAPHL ILhikb.! 

^ OPbO'NIpM, or OnSG'NlDM (llifop, dhn. 
o^pdpiov \ Idut. tSpmpos. Prob, iv. I }, de- 

noted every thing which was eaten with bread. 
Among tin* ancients loavt‘s, at least prc'pargtirms 
of corn in Koitio form or other, constituted the 
principal substance of every meal But together 
with this, wliich was the staff of their life, thc‘y 
partook of numerous articles of diet called opgtmia 
or pdmmdurla (Dai 4$ Me Mmi. 58 ; Ilor. (Sal ii. 
2. 20), designed also to give nutriment, but gtiU 
more to add a relish to thoir food. Bowo of those 
3 It 2 
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articles wore taken from the vogeta})le kingdom, 
hut were much more pungent and savouiy than 
bread, such as olircs, cither fresh or pickled, 
radishes, and sesainuin. (Plato, de Reptib. ii. p.^85, 
ed. Bekker ; Xeu. Oecon. viii. 6,) Of animal food 
hy much the most common kind was fish, whence 
the terms under ex])lanation were m the course of 
time used in a confined and special sense to denote 
fish only, hut fish \arioiisly prepared, and more 
especially salt fish, which was most extcnsi\ely 
employed to gne a relish to the vegetable diet 
eithiTat breakfast (Menander, p. 70, od. Meineke), 
or at the piinripal meal. (Plaut. Aulul, ii. 6. 3.) 
For the same reason oxj^o^dyo^ meant a gourmand 
or epicure, and oipo<pay(a gluttony. (A then. ix. 
121 — 37.) In maritime cities the time of opening 
the hsh-market was signified by ringing a bell, so 
that all might have an equal opportunity for the 
purchase of delicacies. (Strab. xiv. 1. §*21 ; Plut. 
/Spwpos. Proh. p. 1187, ed. Stepb.) 

Of the dilTcrent parts of fishes the roe was the 
most estcemml for this purpose. It is still pre- 
pared from the fish in the very same waters adjoin- 
ing My ns in Ionia, which wore given to Theinis- 
toeles by the King of Pm-sia. ('Phuc. i. 138 ; 
Corn. NepoH. Them, x. 3 ; Died. xi. 57.) A jar 
was fomnlat Pompeii, containmg eauaro made from 
llie roe of the tunny. (Cell, Pomjteutm, ]83'2, 
\u], i. p. 178.) 

Some of the priucipal rapix^m, or estahlisli- 
ments for curing fish, Wi're on the soutlu'rn coast 
of Spam (Strab. lii. 4) ; hut the Greeks obtained 
their chief supply from the IlellesixHit (Hermijipns 
up. AtJien. i. 41), p. ‘27, e) ; and more especially 
iiyzantium first rose into importance after its 
establishinent by the Milesians in conseipiencc of 
tlm active prosecution of this branch of industry. 
Gf all seas the Eiixinc was aecounted by the an- 
cients the most abundant in llsli, and the (atchiug 
of them was aided by their migratory liahits, as in ' 
the autumn they passed tliroiigh the Bosporus 
towards the Soutfi, and in spring returned to the 
Euxine, in order to deposit their ajiawn in its tri- 
butary rivers. At these two seimons they were 
caught in tlio greatest quantity, and, having been 
cured, were shipped in Milivsian bottonifl, and sent 
to all parts ol Greece and tlu‘ Levant The princi- 
pal ports on the kuxine engaged in tliis traffic 
were Sinope and Panticapaoum. (Hegcwisch, Co- 
ionken Jef Orkeltcn, p. 8().) 

Among the fish used for curing were ditrernit 
kiuds of sturgeon (apramios^ Jlcrod. iv, 53 ; 
Belmcider, Eel. Phj!s. i. p. 05, ii. p. 48), tunny 
Hermippns, I o. ; WJidier ; Tr7)Kaphs^ 
a name still in use with some modification among 
the descendants of the ancient Phocaeans at Mar- 
seilles, Passow, Iland'mrkrhwh, s. v.\ and mullet 
A minute discussion of their quaUties, illustrated 
by quotations, may be seen in Athenaeus, (iii. 84 
-93.) 

Plato mentions the practice of salting eggs, 
which was no doubt intended to convert them into 
a kind of opsoniimf {Spmp. p. 404, ed. Bekker). 
'J’hc treatise of Apiclus, de Opsonm, is still extant 
in ten books. 

The Athenians were in the habit of going to 
markets (ew tov^op) tbemselvos in order to pur- 
chase their opsonia (mpwpeipf Theophrast. OMr. 
28 ; op&marej. [Macrllum.] Bat the opulent 
Ilcmmns had a slave, called opmnabr (dtpdpT]^), 
whose office it was to purchase for his-nuister. It 
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I was lu’s duty, by learning wliat flavours were most 
acceptable to him, by observing wluit most delighted 
Ins eyes, stiimilatcd his appetite, and even "over- 
came his nausea, to satisfy as much as possible all 
the cravings of a luxiuious palate. (Sen. Epkl 47 ; 
compare Ilor. Scd. i. 2. 9, ii. 7. 106; Plaut. A/e- 
naech. ii. 2. 1, Aid. iii. 2. 73.) We may also infer, 
from an epigram of Martial (xiv. 217), that there 
were ophonatores^ or purveyors, wlio fuinish('d 
dinners and other entertainments at so much per 
head, according to the means and wishes of their 
employers. Spon (Alkc. Erud, Aoit. p. 214) has 
published two inscriptions from monuments raised 
to the memory of Homans who held the office of 
purveyors to the Imperial family. At Athens both 
the sale and the use of all kinds of opsonia were 
supei'intended by two or three spiwial olHccrs, ap- 
pointed by the senate, and called (Athen. 

vi. 12.) [J.Y.] 

OG-*TIO. [Exekcitus, p. 506, a.] 

OPTI hi AG’ EB. [ N oHi l es.] 

ORA'^CULUM (p.apre7ov, xp'0(^'<"d}piov) was 
used ])y the ancients to designate the revelations 
made by the didty to man, as well as tbe place in 
which such revelations were made. The deity 
was in none of these places believed to appear iii 
person to man, and to cominiinicate to him his 
will or kiiowledgi* of tlio future* but nil oracular 
revelations were made tiiroiigh some kind of me- 
dium, which, as we shall si'c hereaftiT, was diilc- 
reiit in the diderent ])laces where oraeles existed. 
It may, on first sight, seem strange that there 
W(*re, comparatively speaking, so few oracles of 
ZeuH, the fatluT and ruler of gods and men. But 
although, according to the belief of the ancients, 
Zeus liimsolf was the first source of all oracular re- 
vdatioiiH, yet he was too far above men to cuter 
wifh them into any close relation ; other gods 
thfwerore, especially Apollo, and even heroes, acted 
as mediators between Zeus and men, and formed as 
it were the organs through which he communicated 
his will, (Soph, Oed. Col. 629 ; Aesch. Eum. 19, 
611, &c.) Tlie fact that the ancients consulted 
the will of the gods on all important occasions of 
public and private life, arose partly from the uni- 
versal desire of men to know the issue of what they 
are going to undertake, and partly from the great 
reverence for the gods, so peculiar to the ancients, 
by wiiich they were led not to undertake any- 
thing of importance without their sanction ; for 
it should be lioriie in mind that an oracle was not 
merely a revelation to satisfy the curiosity of man, 
but at the same time a sanction or authorisation by 
the deity of wliat man was intending to do or nut 
to do. We .subjoin a list of the Greek orach‘s, 
classed according to the deities to whom they be- 
longed, 

I Oeaolks of Apoi.lo. 

L The omvk of Delphi was the most celebrated 
of all the oracles of Apollo, Its ancient name was 
Pytho, which is either of the same root as TrotlfcV- 
daq to consult, or, according to the Homeric hymn 
on Apollo (185, &c.) derived from whOeaOai, to 
putrefy, with reference to the nature of the loca- 
lity. Eespecting the topography of the temple of 
Apollo see Pausanias (x. 14* § 7) and MOller (in 
I BrnmCs Pindar,, ii, p, 628). In the innennost 
sanctuary (the (ihxos dSoroP or peyapop),, there 
was the statue of Apollo, which was, at least, in 
later times, of gold ; and before it there burnt upon 
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an altar an eternal fire, which was fed only with 
fir-wood. (Acscli. Clioeph. 1036 ; Pint. Dc El ap, 
iJelpJi.) The inner roof of the temple was covered 
all over with laurel garlands (Aesch. 3.9), and 
upon the altar laurel was burnt as incense. In the 
centre of this temple there was a small opening 
(xdcr/Ma) in the ground from which, from time to 
time, an intoxicating smoke arose, which was be- 
lieved to come from the well of Cassotis, which 
vanished into the ground close hy the sanctuary. 
(Pans. X. 24. § 5.) Over this chasm there stood a 
high tripod, on which the Pythia, led into the 
temple by the proplietcs (TrpocpijTTjs), took her seat 
whenever the oracle was to he consulted. 'Jhie 
smoke rising from under the tripod aifected her 
brain in such a manner that she fell into a state of 
delirious intoxication, and the sounds which she 
uttered in tins state were believed to contain the 
revelations of Apollo. I'licsc sounds wore care- 
fully written down by the proplietes, and afterwards 
coniimmiciited to the persons who had come to con- 
sult the oracle, (l)iod. xvi. 26 ; Strabo, ix. p. 
419, &c.; Vhit. do Orac. I)e/,) 

'idle Pytliia (the 7rpo(p7]rts) was always a native 
of Delphi (hhirip. /ow, 92), and when she had once 
entered the service of the god she never left it, and 
was never allowed to marry. ‘In early times she 
was nUvays a young girl ; hut after one hud he<‘ii 
seduced hy Echocrates the Thessalian, the Dcl- 
phians made a law that in future no one should 
bo elected as prophetess who had not attained the 
ngc of fifty years ; hut in remembrance of former 
days the old woman was always dres.scd as a 
maiden. (I)iod. i. c,) The Pythia was generally 
taken from some family of poor country-people. At 
first there was only one Pythia at a time ; but when 
Greece was in its most floiirisliing state, and when 
tlie nuTuher of those who came to consult the oracle 
^vas very great, there \vcro always two l^ythias 
who took their seat on the tripod alternately, and 
a third was kept in readiness in case some accident 
sbould happen to either of the two others, (Pint, 
QmiesL (tUneo, c, 9.) The dfect of the smoke on 
the whole mental and ph 5 ’^sicnl constitution is said 
to have sometimes been so great, tluit in her deli- 
rium she leaped from the tripod, was thrown into 
convulsions, and after a few days died. (Plut. do 
Omo, Jj(f. c. 51.) 

At first oracles were given only once every 
year, on the seventh of the month of Bysiiia (pro- 
bably the same as UvOios, or the month for con- 
sulting), which ■was Imlieved to he the birthday of 
Apollo (Plut. QtmesL Or. c. 9), hut as this one 
day in the course of time was not found .sullicient, 
certain days in every month were set apart for the 
purpose. (Plut, A/w. 14.) The order, in which 
the persons who came to consult were admitted, 
was determined hy lot (Aesch. Eum. 32 ; hlurip. 
Zo//, 422) ; but the Delphian magistrates had the 
power of granting the right of npogarrelct, i. a. the 
rigid of consulting iirst, and without the order 
being didermincd by lot, to such individuals or 
states as had acquired claims on the gratitude of 
the I)(*l]>hians, or whose political ascendancy seemed 
to give them higher claims than others. Btich was 
the case with Croesus and the Lydians (IJerod. 
i 54), with the Lacedaemonians (Plut. Per. 21), 
and IMiilip of Macedonia. (Demosth. c, Phil. iii. 
p. 119.) It appears that those who consulted the 
oracle hud to pay a remtain fer‘, for nerodotiiH 
states that the Lydians were Imnourcd with 
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dTGXela by the Delphians. The Pythia always 
spent three days, before she ascended the tripod, 
in pieparing herself for the solemn act, and during 
this time she fasted, and bathed in the Castalian 
well, and dressed in a simple manner ; she also 
burnt in the temple laurel leaves and flour of barley 
upon the altar of the god. (Scliol. ad Eurip. Phocn. 
230 ; Plut. de Pyth. Or. c. 6.) Those who con- 
sulted the oracle had to sacrifice a goat, or an ox, 
or a sheep, and it was necessary that these victims 
should be healthy in body and soul, and to ascer- 
tain this they had to undergo a peculiar scrutiny. 
An ox received barley, and a sheep chick-peas, to 
see whether they ate them with appetite; wmter 
was poured over the goats, and if this put tlieiii 
into a tliorough tremble the victim was good. 
(Pint, do Or. JJof. 49.) The victim -which was 
thus found eligible was called ocrLcorijp, (Plut. 
Qmest. Or. 9.) Wachsmiith (^Hellen. Alt. ii, p. 
588, 2d ed.) states tliat all who came to consult tlie 
oracle wore laurel-gailand.s surrounded with riliands 
of wool ; hut the passages liom which this opinion 
is derived, only speak of such persons as came to 
the temple as suppliant.?. (Herod, vii. 14 : Aesch. 
ChoepU. 103,5.) 

The Delphians, or more properly speaking the 
noble families of i'lelphi, had the snpcrinten'dentc 
of the oracle. Among the Delphian ari.stoeracy, 
however, there were hvo families which traced 
tlieir origin to Deucalion, and from each of those 
one of the five, piiests, called ocrioi, was taken. 
(Kurip. /07f, 411; Plut. Qrnm. Or. c. 9. ) Three 
of the names of thi‘So families only arc known, \i/,. 
the Cleoraantids, the Thracifls (I)iod. xvi. 21 ; 
Lycurg. c. LeticraL p. 158), and the Laphriads. 
(Ilesych. s. v.) 

The 6<noi, together with the high prlc.st or pro- 
phetes, held their oflices for life, and had the con- 
trol of all the affairs of the sanctuary mul of the 
Bacrifices. (Herod, viii. 136.) That tlie.so noble 
families had an immense influence upon the oracle 
is manifest from numerous instances, and it is not 
improbable that they were its very soul, aiuLthat 
it was they who dictated the ])reteiidcd revelations 
of the god, (See especially, Lycurg. c, Leoeml. p. 
168 ; Herod, vii. 141, vi. 66 ; Plut. PertcL 21 ; 
Eurip, Ion, 1219, 1222, 1110.) 

Must of tlie oracular answers which are extant, 
are in liexaigeters, and in the Ionic dialect Somc- 
time.s, hovviwer, Doric forms also W'erc used. (Herod, 
iv. 157, 159.) The hexameter was, according to 
some accoimts, invented by Phemouoe, the first 
Pythia. This metrical form wa.s chosen, partly 
because the words of the god W(T(* thus rendered 
more venerable, and jiartly becaiist* it easier to 
reinemhcr verse than prose. ( Plut,^/c Jyi/i. (Jr. 1 !),) 
Some of tlie oracular vt'rsiss had metrical defects, 
which the faithful among tlie Orerdw accounted for 
in an ingenious manner. (Pint 1. o. c. 5.) fn the 
times of Theopompus, however, the custom of 
giving the oracles in verse secmis to have gradually 
ceased ; they were henceforth geuemlly m prose, 
and in the Doric dialect spoken at Delphi For 
when the Greek states had lost their political 
liberty, there was little or wo occasion to consult 
the t/rade oji matters of a national or political 
nature, atid the affairs of ordinary life, such as the 
sale of slaves, the cultivation of a field, marriages, 
voyages, loans of money, and the like, on which 
the oracle was then rndstly consulted, wore little 
calculated to be spoken of in lofty poetical strums, 
3 H 3 
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(Pint, da Pj/th. Or. 28.) When the oracle of 
Delphi lost its importance in the eyes of the an- 
cients, the number of peisons who consulted it 
naturally decreased, and in tlie days of Phitaich 
one Pythia was, as of old, sulheient to do all the 
work, and oracles were only gi\cn on one day m 

every month. , . , , r 

The divine agency in Pytho is said to have hrst 
been discovered by shepherds who tended their 
flocks in the neighbourhood of the chasm, and 
whose sheep, when _ approachmg the place, wcic 
seized with convulsions. (Diod. xvL 26 ; Pint. 
do Defect. Or. c. 42.) Persons who came near 
the place showed the same symptoms, and re- 
ceived the power of prophecy. This at last in- 
duced the people to build a temple over the sacred 
spot. According to the Homeric hymn on Apollo, 
this god was himself the founder of the Delphic 
oracle, but the local legends of Delphi stated tiiat 
originally it was in the possession of other deitie.s, 
such as Gaea, Themis, Phoebe, Poseidon, Night, 
Cronos, and that it was given to Apollo as a pre- 
sent. (Aoschyl. Emn. 3, &c. ; compare Pans. x. 5 ; 
Ovid. Metam. i. 321 ; Argum. ad Find. Pj/fh.; 
Tzetz. ad Lyeoplir. 202.) Other traditions again, 
and these pcrliaps the mo.st ancient and genuine,^ 
reprf‘scntt'd Apollo as liaviiig gained possession of 
the oracle by a struggle, which is generally di‘- 
scrilu'd as a" fight, with Python, a dragon, who 
guarded the oracle of Oaca or Themis. 

The oracle of Delphi, during its best period, was 
believed to give its answers and advice to every 
one who came with a pure heart, and had no evil 
designs ; if he had committed a crime, the answer 
was refused until he had atoned for it ( Herod, i. 
19, 22), and he who consulted the god for bad pur- 
poses was sure to accelerate his own ruin. (Herod, 
iv. 86; Pans. ii. 18. §2.) No religious in, stitu- 
tion in all antiquity obtained sneli a paramount in- 
fluence, not only in Greece, but in all countries 
around the Mc*ditciTancan, in all mattens of im- 
portance, whether relating to religion or to politics, 
to private or to public life, as tlie oracle of Delphi, 
When consulted on a subject of a religious nature, 
the answer was invarialily of a kind calculated 
not only to protect and preserve r.digious institu- 
tions, but to command new ones to bo established 
(l)emosth. c.Mid, 15 ; Herod, v. 82, i. 165, «S:c.), 
so that it was the preserver and promoter of reli- 
gion throughout the ancient world. Colonies were 
seldom or never founded without having obtained 
the advice and the directions of the Delphic god. 
(Cic, de Dm, i. 1.) Hence the oracle was consulted 
in all disputes hetwoim a colony and its metropolis, 
as well as in cases where several states claimed 
to he the metropolis of a colony, (Thucyd. i. 25, 
28 ; Diod. XV. 18.) 

The Delphic oracle had at all times a leaning 
in favour of the Greeks of the Doric race; but 
the time when it began to lose its inflaenco must 
he dated from the period when Athens and Sparta 
entered npon their struggle for the supremacy in I 
Greece ; for at this time the partiality for Sparta 
hecamo so manifest, that the Athenians and their 
party ])egan to lose all reverence and esteem for 
it (Pint. Demoftik 20), and the ordcle became a 
mere instrument in the hands of a political party. 
In the times of Cicero and Plutarch many be- 
lieved that the oracle had lost the powers which it 
had possessed in former days ; hnt it still cm^timicd 
to he consulted down to the times of the emperor 
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Julian, nil til at last it wms entirely done away 
^\ith by Tlieodosius. 

Notwithstanding the general oliscurity ami am- 
biguity of most of the oracles given at Delphi, 
tliere arc many also which convey so clear and 
distinct a meaning, that they could not possibly be 
misunderstood, so that a ivisc agency at the bottom 
of the oracles cannot he denied. Tlic manner la 
wliicli this agency has been explained at dilfm’ont 
times, varies greatly according to the spirit of the 
age. During the liest ])Ci’iocl of their history the 
Greeks, generally s[)eakiiig, had undoubtedly a 
sincere hiith in the oiacle, its counsels and direc- 
tions. When the sphere in whicli it had most 
henefitted Greece became narrowed and confined to 
matters of a iirivatc nature, the oracle could no 
longer command the veneration with which it had 
liemi looked upon before. The pious and believing 
lumthens, however, thought that the god no longer 
bestowed his former care upon the oracle, and that 
he was heginning to withdraw from it ; while frec- 
think(‘rs and unbelievers looked upon the oracle as 
a skilful contrivance of priestcraft whicli had then 
outgrown itself. This latter opinion has also been 
ado])ted by many modern writers. The early 
Chri.stian.s, .sc'oing that some extraordinary power 
must in several en'ses have been at work, r('pr(‘- 
•sciitcd It as an institution of the evil .spirit. In 
modern times opinions are very much divided. 
Hulhnann, for cxaniph', lia.s eiuU'avoiired to show 
that the oracle of Delphi was entirely managed and 
coiiducti'd by the aristocratic familu'S of Delpln, 
which are tliim de, scribed as forming a sort of hier- 
archical .senate for all Greece. If so, the Delphic 
senate surely wa.s the wisest of all in the history 
of the ancient world. Klausen, on the other hand, 
seems to be inclined to allow some truly divine in- 
fluence, and at all events thinks that oven in so iiiv 
as it was merely managed by men, it acted in mo.st 
ca.ses according to lofty and ])ure moral principle, s. 

The modern literature on the Delphic oracle i,s 
very rich ; the most important works are: — C. F. 
Wilster,/>c ltdhjiona at Oraeido Apnllhm DelpMd, 
Ilafniae, 1827 ; II. Piotrowski, De GnmiUda Ora- 
euli DelpMd,, Lipsiae, 182.0 ; R. 11. Klausen, i?i 
Er.^eh imd GrvJ)er''s Eueyohpadia.^ s,t\ Orakel; K. 
1). Hullmann, Wiirdifpmg des DclpJmehcn Orahh,, 
Bonn, 1837 ; W. Gotte, Das Dolphischa Oraktf 
hi seine, m polifischen,, relipimcji uml sdillc/mt Ein- 
\jlms cm/ die. aJte Wall., Leipzig, 1839. 

2. Urack at A hue. in Phuds. An oracle was be- 
lieved to have c,risted there from very early tiine,s 
(Pans* X. 35. §2),and was ludd in high esteem by tlie 
Phocians. (Soph. Oci:/. Tyr, 899 ; Ilerod. viii. 33.) 
Some years hefure the Ib'csian inva.sion, the Pho- 
cians gained a victory over the Thessalians, in which 
they obtained, among other spoils, four thousand 
shields, half of which tliey dedicated in the temple 
of Apollo at Abac, and half in that of Delphi. 
(Herod, viii. 27.) Tiie oracle was like many others 
consulted by Croesus ; but be do(‘S not seem to have 
found it agreeing with his wislu^s. (Herod, i, 46.) 
In the Persian invasion of Xerxes, the temple of 
Abac was burnt down, and, like all other temples 
destroyed in this invasion, it was never rUmilt. 
The oracle itself, hovveviw, remained, and before 
the battle of Leactm it promised victory to the 
Thebans ; but in the Pliocian or sacred war, when 
some Phocian fugitives had taken refuge in the 
mins, they were entirely destroyed by the Thebans. 
(Pans. (, c.) But even after this calamity the 
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oracle seems to have been consulted, for the Ko 
mans, fiom reverence for it, allowed the inhabit- 
ants of Abae to govern themselves. Hadrian, built 
a small temple by the side of the old one, some 
walls of which were still standing as ruins in the 
time of Pausanias (x. 35. § 2, 3). 

3. Oracle on ilia hill of Ptoort^ in the territory of 
Thebes. The oracle was here given through the 
medium of a man called 'n-p6jjLavrLs, and the first 
promantis was said to have been Teneros, a son of 
Apollo. (Strab. ix. p. 413; Pans. ix. 33. § 3.) 
The oracles were usually given in the Aeolian 
dialect, hut when Mys, the Carian, consulted the 
god, the answer was given in the Carian language 
(Pans. l.c.\ so that instead of the three Thebans 
who generally wrote down the oracles, the Carian 
was obliged to do it himself. (iP'rod. Mii. 135.) 
When^ Alexander the Great destroyed Thebes, 
this oiacle also pcrislied. (Pans. ix. 33. § 3.) In 
the time of Plutarch the whole district was com- 
pletely desolate. (Dc Onic. l)cf c. 8.) 

4. Oracle of Apollo ut Jmieuion^ in Boeotia, 
south of Thebes. The temple of Apollo Ismemos 
was the national sanctuary of the Thebans, 'J’he 
oiaclc was here not givtm by inspiration, as in 
other places, hut from the inspection of tlie victims. 
(Herod, viii. 134.) On one occasion it gave its 
prophecy from a huge cobweb in the temple of 
Hemcter. (Diod, xvii. 10 ; compare Pans. ix. 10. 
§ -2, &c.) 

5. Oracle of Apollo at Tfpsiae, on the frontiers 
of Attica. This place contained an oracle of Apollo 
with a sacred well, from which tliosc drank who 
wislU'd to become inspired. In tlie time of Paiisa- 
nias the oracle had become extinct (Paus.ix. 2. § 1.) 

6. Orach of Apollo at 'Ferp/ra, was an ancient 
and nmcli frequented oracle in Boeotia, which was 
conducted by prophets. The Pythia herself on 
one occasion declared this to he the birth-place of 
Apollo. In the time of Plutarch the whole dis- 
trict was a wilderness. (Pint, de Orac* D(f. c. 8, 
Peiop, 10 ; St'ph. Byi^. s.v. Teyvpa.) 

7. Oracle of Apolh in the mlhiga of Idutresis^ in 
the neighbourhood of Leuctra. (Steph. Byz. h.v. 

; Rustath. ad /Had. it. 502.) This oracle 
became extinct during the Macedonian period. 
(Plat de Omc, Otf c. 5.) 

8. Oracle of Apollo at Orobkte^ in Euboea. 
Apollo Imre bore the surname of the Sclinuntian. 
(J5trab. x. p. 445.) 

9 . Orach of Apolh in the Lgeeum at Argos. 
The oracle was here given by a prophetess. (Plut 
Pifrrh. 31.) 

10. Oracle of Apolh Dciradhh.% on the acropo- 
lis of Argos. The oracle was given by a pro- 
phet(‘8s, who was oldiged to abstain from matri- 
monial connections once in every month. She was 
believed to become inspired by tasting of the blood 
of a lamb which was sacrificed during the night. 
This oracle continued to be consulted in the days 
of Pansanias (ii. 24, § 1). 

1 1 . Oracle of Apollo at Didynm, usually called 
the oracle of the Branchidae, in the territory of 
Miletus. This was the oracle most generally con- 
sulted hy the Toniana and Aeolians. (Herod, i. 
1 58 ) The temple, however, was said to have been 
founded previously to the arrival of tlie loniuns on 
the const of Asia (Paus. vii. 2, § 4), and the altar 
was said to have been built by Heracles, and the 
temple by Branchus, a son of Apollo, who liad 
come from Helphi as a purifying priest. (Paus. v. 
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13. § 6 ; Strab. xiv. p. 634.) Hence this oracle, 
like that of Delphi, combined purifying or atoning 
rites with the practice of prophesying. (Mlillcr, 
I)or. ii. 2. § 6.) The real antiqniiy of the oracle, 
however, cannot bo traced further back than the 
latter half of the 7th century lieforc our amm. 
(Soldan, p, 553, &c.) The priests called Branchidae, 
who had the whole adniniistration of the oracle, 
were .said to be the descendants of Branchus. 
The high priest bore the name Stephanephoriis. 
Among them was one fiimily which possessed the 
hereditary gift of prophecy, and was called the 
family of the Euangelidae. (Conon, 44.) The 
oracle was under the especial management of a 
prophet, whose office did not last for life. The 
oracles were probably inspired in a manner sinniar 
to that at Delphi. (Paus. v. 7. § 3.) Croesus wade 
to this oracle as munificent presents as to that of 
Delphi. (Herod, i. 4G, &c.) The principles which 
it followed in its counsels and directions were also 
the same as those followed hy tlie Delpliians. 'J’lie 
Persians burnt and })lundi*icd tlio temple as bad 
been predicted by the Pythia of Delphi (Herod, vi. 
19) ; but it was soon lestored and adorned with a 
fine lirazeii statue of Apiollo (Paus. li. 10. § 4, ix. 
10. § 2; compare Mulhu’, Ancient Art and its 
t PemainSy § 80), which Xerxes on his retreat car- 
ried with him to Echatana. A part of the Briui- 
chidae had surremdered to Xerxes the treasures of 
the temple, and were at their own request tran.s- 
plantcd to Bactriana (Strabo, L a), where their 
descendants are said to have been severely punished 
hy Alexander for their treachery. (Curt. vii. 5.) 
Scleueiis sent the statue of Apollo back to Didynia, 
because the oracle bad saluted him as king. (Paus. 
I 16. § 3 ; Diod. ix. 00.) The oracle continued 
to bo consulted after the faithlessness of its minis- 
ters. Some ruins of the temple at Didynia are 
still extant. (Compare the Conunentators on Herod. 
1 . 93 ; Suid. s.v.>Bpayx'L^ai ; Droysen, A lea*, 

des 6'msw.w, p, 307 ; and an excellent essay by 
W, G. Soldan, iMs Oruhi der Hranckldeny in. 
Zinmenmnuh ZdhcJirift Jilr die AUerthummmen^ 
schufty 1841 . No. 68 , &c,) 

13. Oracle of Apolh at ('lairosy in the ten i lory 
of Cob»phon. It was said to have been founded liy 
Cretans under Rhacitis, previems to the settlement 
of the lonians in Asia Minor. The early legends 
put this oracle in connection with Delphi, from 
whence Manto, the daughter oi’ Telrcsias, came to 
Clares, married Rhacius and gave; birth to Mopsus, 
from whom the prophets of (llaros were probably 
believed to be descended. (Paus. vii. 3. §§ 1, 2.) 
'I'his oracle was of great cele}>rity, and continued 
to be consalted even at the tunc of tlie Homan 
emperors. (Paui3. vii. 5. § 1, &c. ; Strab. xiv. 
{>.042; Tacit. xii. 22.) Tlie oracles were 

given througb an in.s})ired propbet, who was taken 
from certain Milesian families. He was gimcmlly 
a man without any refined education, had only tlm 
names and the number of the piowms who consulted 
the oracle stated to him, and tluoi degeended into 
a cavern, drank of the water from a secret well, 
and afterwards pronounced tho oracic ha verse. 
(Tadt. il 54.) 

1 3. Orach of Apolh at Grpnmy the territory 

of the Myrinacans. (Hccat, 211.) 

14. Oracle of Apolh Oomapmm^ in Juosbos. 
^Schol, AnstopL Nm. 145.) 

15. Ormh of Apolh od AMeron (Pindar, ftp. 

fpmpkr, US,) ' 

5 Ii 4 
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1 6. Oracle of Apollo in Delo^t, which was only 
eonsultcd in saninuT. (Calinii. IJ^nm. in Del, i. ; 
Scrv\ ad Vhfj. Aen, iv. 148.) 

17. Oracle of Apollo at Painra^ in Lj^cia, Avas 
only consulted in Avintcr. The prophetess (Trpo- 
pavTis) spent a nijilit in the temple to wait for the 
conimunicatioiis which the god might make to her. 
(Uerod. i. 182 ; Serv. ad Vinj, Aen. iv. 148.) 

U>. Orach of A] >of Jo at 7'elmcssus\ The priests 
of this institution did not give their answers ]»y 
insphation, but occupied themselves chietly witii 
the interpretation of dreams, whence Herodotus 
(i. 78 ; compare Cic. de Dio. i. 41 ; Arrian, ii. 8) 
calls tliem i^riyrjral But they also interpreted 
other* marvellons occurrences. Near Telmcssus 
there was another oracle of Apollo, whore those 
who con.sulted it had to look into a well, whicli 
showed them in an image the answer to their ques- 
tions. (Pans, vii, 21. § 8.) 

19. Grade of Apollo at Alallos., in Cilicia. 
(Strah. xi^n p. G75, &c. ; Arrian, ii. 5.) 

20. Oracle of tine Sarpedontan ApoUOy in Cilicia. 
(Diod. &c. xx.t'Viii, 12.) 

2 1 . Oracle of Apollo at IJphki^ in Caria, (Atlieii. 
XV. p. G72.) 

22. Oracle of A‘jt>ollo at Iliera Komc., on the 
Maeandcr, a celehratiul oracle wliich .spoke in good 
verses, (Liv. xxxviii. 18; Steph. Byz. ,v.n.) 

ir. Oracles oi* Zku.s*. 

1. Oracle ofZcat^af Olifopdfi. In lln.s ns in the 
other oracles of Zem the. god did not reveal liini- 
self by inspiration, as Apollo did in almost all of 
his oracles, hut ho meivdy .sent signs wliicii men 
had to interpret. Those who came to consult the 
oracle of Olympia ollered a victim, and the pri st 
gave his answers from the nature of tlie sowwal 
parts of the victim, or from accidental circumstance.s 
accompanying the sacrifice. (Herod, vin', 184 ; 
fcitrab. vm. p. 8d8.) The propluds or intirpreter.s 
hero h(jl<.c^tg(jd to the family of‘ the iamids. hi 
early times the oracle was much r(‘8orted to, and 
Sophocles (0(fJ. Tijr, 9(}0) im'utions it along with 
the mo.st celelinited orachvs ; hut in Inter time.s it 
Avas almost entiridy neglected, probably bm-ause 
oracles from the inspection of victim.^ might he 
obtained anywhere. The spot, where the orachss 
Avero given at Olyrnpta, Avas before the altar of 
Zeus. (Pind, 01. vi. 70.) It wa.s especially those 
who intendt'd to take |«irt in the Olyininc gaim‘.s 
that coasulted the oracle ahont tludr success (Piiid. 
OL viii, 2), hut other subjects also Avero hrouglit 
before it. 

2. OnmU of dliem at Dodana. Here the oraele 
was given from sounds produced by the wind. 
Tho sanctuary Avas situated on an eminence. 
(Aeschyl. Prom. 880.) Although in, a barbarous 
country, the oracle was in close connection with 
Greece, and in the earliest times apparently much 
more so than afterwards. (Ilona. IL xvi, 238.) 
Zeus himself, as well as the Bodonaeans, Avero 
reckoned among the Pelasgians, which is a proof 
of the ante~hellenic existence of the worship of 
Zens iji these parts, and perhaps of the oraele also. 
(Hesiod, and Epiior, ap, Strak vii. p. 327, &c.) 
Tho oracle was given from lofty oaks covered with 
foliage (Horn. Od, xiv. 328, xix, 297)? whence 
Aeschylus {Prom, 832 ; compare Soph./'nto^J 170) 
mentions the speaking oaks of Hodona as great 
AVonders. Beoch-trces, however, are also men- 
tioned in connection Avith the Dodounoan oracle, 
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AA'Iiich, as Hesiod {I'ragm. 8.9 ; Soph. Tnteli. 1(7, 9 . 
Herod 11 . 35) said, dwelt in tlic stem of a heedi- 
trec. Hence Ave may infer that the made wa.s not 
thought to dwell in any particular or single tice 
but 111 a grove of oaks and beeches. The will of 
the god was made manifest l>y the rustling of the 
Avind through the leaves of the trees, which are 
therefore rejweseiited as chxiuent tongues. hi 
order to render the sounds produced hy'^the winds 
more distinct, brazen vessels wiwe saspernh'd on 
the branches of the trees, which being moved ]>y 
the A\ ind came in contact with one anotlnu’, and 
thus sounded till they AAmie stopped. (Suid.^s-. r. 
AoBccpt] ; Philostiat. /map. ii.) Another mode of 
jiroducing the sounds was this : — There were two 
coluimis at Hodonn, one of Avhich bore a metal 
basin, and tlic otlim* a boy Avith a scourge in his 
band ; the ends of the scourge consisted uf little 
bones, and as they Avere moved by tho wind tliey 
knocked against the metal basin on the otlier 
column. (Stiqih. Byz. s. v. AoUvri: Suid. v. 
Aot<apcuov^X^Kic€u)v ; Stra,ho, Kmpt. or hb. vii! 
vol. ii. p. /3, ed. Kramer.) According to otlim* 
accounts oracles Avere also obtained at Hodona 
through pigi'ons, wliich sitting upon oak-trees firo- 
nouncedthe will of Zeus. (Diunys. Hal. i. 15. ) The 
sounds were in early times inteipreted by imm, 
but aftei wards, whmi the worship of Diom^ hccamo 
coimeetml with that of Zeus, by two or three old 
w'ommi who were called TreAetaSev or TeAaiai, he- 
luiuse pigeons Avmv .said to have brought tin* com- 
mand to feimd the oraele. (Soph! 7)ae/a ](;,9, 
with the Schol. ; Herod. 1. e. ; Pans, .x J2. § 5 ) 
In tlie tune of Herodotus (/. e.) tho naimss of the 
tlir(‘c prophetesses wove Promeiu'ia, Timarcti* and 
Nicandra. They wer<‘ taken from certain Dodo- 
naean himireB, Avho traced their pedigree back to 
the mythical ages, tl’hera Avert', liowciver, at all 
times prie.sts called rdpovpoi (Strain L c.) connected 
with the orach', aaGio on certain occasions intcr- 
preb'd the sounds ; but hoAV tlie functioms Averc 
diAided between them and the Pelacae is not clear. 
In the historical times tlic oracle of Dodoiia had 
h'ss influence than it appears to have had at an 
earlier period, hut it was at all tinu's inaccessiiile 
to bribes and refused to lend its assistance to the 
Doric iutcrcRt. (Corn. Nep. Lwmd. 3.) It was 
chiefly consulted by the neighbouring tnbi'S, the 
Aotoliana, Acarnanians, and Epirots (Pans. vii. 21, 

§ 1 ; Herod, ix. 93), and f>y those who would not 
go to Delphi on account of its partiality for tfie 
Dorians. I'liere appears to have bemi a Amy 
ancient connoction between Dodona and the Boeo 
tian Isiiu'nion. (Strah. ix. p. 402 ; compare Aluller, 
Orchoin, p. 378, 2d edit.) 

Tho usual form in Avhich the oraele.s were given 
at Dodona wa.s in hexameti'rs ; but sonn' of the 
onu'lcs yet remaining are in prose. In 21,9 b. n. 
the temple Avns d('.stroyed by the Aetoliaim, and 
tho sacred oaks were cut down (Polyh. iv. 87 h hut 
the oracle continued to exist and to bo consult'd, 
and does not seem to have become totally extinct 
until the third century of our aera. In the time of 
Strabo the Dodonaean prophctc'SHcs are expressly 
iQficntioned, though the oracle Avas alrc'ady decaying 
like all the others, (Strali. vii. p. 82,9.) 

^ Compare Cordes, De Oruculo Dadmaeo^ Oro- 
ningen, 1828 ; J, Arneth, Ocher dm 7\mlmorakd 
vm P>od<m0., Wien, 1840 ; L. von Lassaulx, Das 
Pelns^schc Orahd des m Dodona,, mn Bdlrag 
xur ihlipionsp/iUosopMe^ Wurzburg, 1840. 
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S. Oracle of Zem Ammem^ in an oasis in Li])ya, 
in the nortli- west of Kgypt. According to the 
traditions ciuTcnt at Docloiia and Thebes in Egypt, 
it was founded by the latter city (Herod, li. 42, 
54, &c.), and the form in which the god Avas rc 
presented at Thebes and in the Ammonhmi was 
the same ; ho had in both places the head of a 
lain. (Jlerod. iv”. Ihl.) The Greeks became ac- 
quainted with this oracle through the Oyreneans, 
and Sparta was the first city of Greece which 
formed connections with it. (Pans. iii. 18. §2.) 
Its example was followed hy the Thebans, Olym- 
])ians, Dodonaeans, Eleans, and others, and the 
Athenians sent frequent theoiios to the Ammo- 
nium even before 01. 91 (Bockli, PuhL Econ. p. 
240, 2d edit.), and called one ot their sacicd vessels 
Ammon is. (Ilesych. and Buid. s. v. ; 

Harpocrat. s. v. "‘Afif-imns.) 'J’emplos of Zeus Am- 
mon were now oK'Cted in several parts of Greece. 
His oracle in Inbya was conducted by men wdio 
also gave the answers. (Died. xvii. 51.) Their 
number appears to have been very great, for on 
some occasions wiien they carriial the statue about 
111 a jiroccvsaion, their miiulier m said to have been 
eighty. (Diod. in. 50.) In the time of Strabo 
(xui. p, 81,‘i) the oracle was very much iieglccti’d, 
and in a state of decay. Tiie Gri'ck writers, wlio 
are accubtonual to call tlie great<‘st god of a bar- 
barous nation Zims, mention several oracles of this 
divinity in foreign coimlrics. (lierod. iL 29 ; 
IJhnl lii. (].) 

IH, OltACLKS OF OTHER GoDS. 

The other gods who possessed oracles wore con- 
sulted only coiicKTiiing those particular departments 
of the world and human life over which they 
presided. Demeter thus gave oracles at Patrao in 
Acluiia, but only concerning sick persons, whether 
tfieir snfterings would end in death or i*ccovery. 
Rf'lbre the sanctuary of the goddess there was a 
well surrounded by a Avail. Into this Avell a mir- 
ror was let down hy means of a rope, so as to sAvini 
upon the surface. Prayems were then performed 
and incense olfered, Avhereupon the image of the 
sick jierBon was se(‘u in the mirror ei titer as a 
corpse or in a state of recovery. (Pans, vii. 21. 

§ 5.) At Pharae in A chain, there was an oracle 
of Hemes. His altar stood in the middle of the 
marki‘i-place. Incense Avas offered there, oiI-lainp.s 
Wort' ligfited before it, a copper coin was placed 
upon the altar, and after this the question was put 
to the god by a whisper in his car. I'hc person 
Avho consAilted him shut his own ears, and iinme- 
(llat'ly left the niarkt't-place. The first remark { 
that he beard made by any one after leaving the 
market place Avas believed to imjdy the ausAVer of j 
nerme.s. (Pans. vii. 2*2. § 2.) 

'I’hert' was an Orach of Phih ami Cora at 
(lliarav, or Acfiaraca, not far from Nysa, in Caria. 
Tfie two deitii's bad here a teitiple and a grove, 
and near the latter there was a subtciTaneous 
cavff) of a mmiculous nature, called tlm cavo of 
t9iunm ; for persons sutrcrlng from illness, and 
placing confidmu'C in the power of the gods, tra- 
velled to this place, and stayed for some time with 
expi'rimu'cd pih’sts who lived in a place near the 
cave. Hiese prh'sts then slept a night in the 
caviU’ii, and afterwards prescribed to tlieir patientH 
tin* remedies rm’ealed to them in their dnauns. 

( Iftei), however, tlu'y took tlieir patients with them 
into the cave, whore they luul to stay for stivcml 
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days in quiet and Avithout taking any food, and 
weie sometimes alloAved to fall into the prophetic 
sleep, hut Av*ere prepared fur it, and received the 
advioe of the priests ; for to all other persons the 
place AAms inaccessible and fatal. There Avas an 
annual panegyris in this place, probably of sick 
persons who sought relief from their sufferings. 
On the middle of the festiA'e day the young men 
of the gyniiiasiiim, naked and anointed, used to 
drive a bull into the cave, w'hich, as soon as it had 
entered, fell down dead, (Strab. xiv. p. 6'49 ; 
compare xii. p. 579.) 

At Epidaurus Liraera oracles Avere given at the 
festival of 7»o. [Inoa]. The same goddess had 
an oracle at Oetylon, in which she made revela- 
tions in dreams to persons who slept a night m her 
sanctuary. (Pans. lii. 28. § 1.) Ifera Acraca liad 
an oracle between Lcchaeuii and league. (Strab. 

V iii. p. 880.) 

IV. Oracles of Heroes. 

Oracle rf Amphturans., hoiveeon Potriiac and 
Thelx's, where the hero Avas said to Iuiac lieen 
swallowed up by the cartli. 11 is sauttuary avus 
surrounded hy a Avail and adorned witli eoiunms, 
upon which birds nevmr settled, and birds or cattle 
nev('r took any food in tins neighbourhood. • (IkauH. 
ix. 3. § 2.) The oracles Ava*re given to persons in 
tlieir dreams, for they had to sleep in the temple 
(Herod, viii. 134) after they had prepared them- 
selves for this incuhutht hy fasting one day, and by 
abstaining from Avine for three day.s. (Philostrat. 
Vit. AyoU. 11 , 37.) Ilie Thebans Avere not allowed 
to consult this oracle, having chosen to take tho 
hero as their ally ratlier than as their proplu't. 
(Herod. 7c.) Another oracle of Amphiarams was 
at Oropus, betvvei'u Boeotia and Attica, which Avas 
most fmiuently consulted by the sick about tho 
means of their recovery. I’hose Avho consulted it 
had to xuidergo lustrations, and to sacrifice a ram, 
on tho skill of Avhich they slejit a night in tho 
temple, where in their dreams they expected tho 
means of tlieir rccoAmry to be riwealed to tln'in, 
(I’aus. i. 34. § 2, &:e.) If they ri'covorod, they 
had to throw some pieces of money into the well 
of Amphiaraus in his sanctuary. Tho oracle Avas 
said to have been founded by the Thebans. (Strab. 
ix. p, 399.) 

2. Orach of Ampl/iloc/ms. He was the son of 
Amphiaraus, and had an orach^ at Mallos in Cilicia, 
which Paiisanias calls the most trustworthy of his 
time, (lhaus. i. 34. § 2 ; Dion Cass. Ixxii. 7.) 

3. Orach of Trop/mvlns at Lt'badeia in Boeotia, 
(Pans. ix. 37. § 3.) Those Avho wished to con- 
sult this oracle had first to purify ihemselvi'H by 
Bjicndiug some days in the sanctumy of tlie good 
spirit and good luck (kyaOov Aaipovos ml ayaOvs 

to live sober and pure, to abstain from 
warm baths, but to bathe in the river Hewyna, to 
ofier sacrifices to Trophouius and his children, to 
Apollo, OronoH, king Zeus, H(*ra Hmiioelm, and to 
Demetor Europe, wlm was said to ha|b-iiuwcd 
Trophouius ; and during these sacrifices a sooth- 
sayer explained from the intestines of the victims 
whether Trophonius would bo pleased to tidwit tho 
eonsultor. In the night in Avhkh tho cOMulior 
was to be allowed to dt'setmd into the cave of I'ro- 
pbonius, ho had to sacrifice a mWi to Agmnedes, 
and only in case '%«) algni of the sacrifice were 
hivoumble, the hero was thought to be ^dc'ased to 
admit tho person into' big cave. What took place 
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after this was as follows : — Two boys, 13 years old, 
led liiw again to the river Ilcrcyna, and bathed 
and anointed him. The priests then made him 
drink from the well of olilivion (ArtiOfi) that ho 
might forget all his former thoughts, and from the 
well of recollection [mumLocrvuri) that he nnglit rc- 
memher the visions vvluth he was going to have. 
They then showed him a mysteiious representation 
of Tiophonms, made him woiship it, and led him 
into the sanctiiaijg dressed m linen garments with 
giidlos around his body, and wearing a peculiar 
kind of shoes (/rpiiTriSes) which weie customary at 
Leliadeia. Within the sanctuary which stood on 
an eminence, there was a cave, into which the per- 
son was now allowed to descend b.y means of a 
ladder. Close to the bottom, in the side of the 
caie, there was an opening into which he put his 
fiHk, wheronpon the other parts of the body were 
likewise drawn into the opening by some invisible 
power. What the persons here saw was diifcrcnt 
at different tunes They returned through the 
same opening by which they had entered, and the 
priests now placed them on the throne of Mnemo- 
syne, asked them what they liad scon, and led 
them hack to the sanctuary of the good spirit and 
good luck. As soon as they had recovered from 
their fear, they wore obliged to vu'itc down theii 
vision on a little tablet which was dedicated in tlie 
temple. This is the account given by PaiisaiiiaM, 
who had himself descended into the cave, and 
writes as an eye-witness. ( Pans. ix. 39. § &,c. ; 

compare Philostr. Vit. ApolL viii. 19.) Ihe an- 
swers were probably given by the priests according 
tt> the report of what persons had seen in the cave. 
This oracle was held in very great esteem, and 
did not boeomo extinct until a very late period: 
and though the army of Sulla had plundered the 
temple, the oracle was much consulted by the Ro- 
mans (Orig. C. Ceh. vii* p. 355), und in the time of 
Plutarch it was the only one among the numerous 
Boeotian oracles, that had not become silent. (Flat. 
de Omc. Def. c. 5.) 

4. OmeJe of CalcMs, in Paimia in soutlicm 
Italy. Here answers were given in droimip, for 
those who consulted the oracle had to sacrifice a 
black ram, and slept a night in the tmnple, lying 
on the skill of the victim. (Strah, vi. p. 284.) 

5. Orat-hs of Asdepim (Aesculapius). The 
oracles of Aschipius were very numerous. But the 
most important and moat celclirated was that of 
Epidaurus. His temple there was literally covered 
with votive tablets, on which persons )iad recorded 
their recovery by spending a night in the temple. 
In the temples of Aeacnlaihus and Serapis at Rome, 
recovery was likewise sought by incubatio in his 
temple. (Suet. Clmd. 25.) F, A. W olf has written 
an essay, Beiiray mr Gesch* des SoniuaMbulwnm 
am d&n Alkrthuni {'Vcrmmlda Bdirl/ton^ p. 382, 
&c.), in which he endeavours to show that what is 
now called Mesmerism, or animal magnetism, was 
known to the priests of those temples where sick 
persoi:f spent one or more nights for the pnrposo of 
recovering tlieir health. Other ortmles of the same 
kind are mentioned in that essay^ together with 
some of the votive tablets still extant, 

6, Orach of fUmaUs at Bura in Aehaia. Those 
who consulted it, prayed and put their questions to 
the god, a,ud then cast four dice painted with 
figures, and ihe answer was gifen according to the 
position of these figures. (Faua. vii. 25. § 0‘.) 

1, Omde (if Thalamiuc in Laconia, 
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where answers were given in dreams while persons 
spent the night in the temple. (Pint. Cleom. 7, 

9 ; Cic. da Div, i. 43.) 

8. Grade of Phrivus^ in Iberia near Mount 
Caucasus, where no rams were allowed to be sacri- 
ficed. (Strah xi. p. 498 ; Tacit. Auual. vi. 34.) 

V. Oracles op the Dead. 

Another class of oracles are the orades of ihe 
dead (peKvofxavreiov or i|/uxo7roft7re?oj'), in which 
those who consulted called up the spirits of the 
dead, and offered sacrifices to the gods of the lower 
world. One of the most ancient and most cele- 
brated places of this kind was in the country of 
the Thesprotiaiis near lake Aornos. (Died. iv. 

*22 ; Herod, v. 92. § 7 ; Pans. ix. 30. § 3.) An- 
other oracle of this kind was at Heraclea on the 
Propontis. (Pint, dm, 6.) 

Respecting the Greek oracles in general see 
Wachsmuth, //e!//e; 2 . Alhaih. ii. p. 585, &c. ; Klau- 
sen, tn Ersdi und Graher’^s Bncydop. s. v, OrakeL 

VI. Italian Oracles. 

Oracles, in which a god revealed his will through 
the mouth of an inspired individual, did not exist 
in Italy. Tlio oiacles of Calchas and Aesculapius 
nientioncd above were of Greek origin, and the 
former was in a Greek heroumon mouiu Gargainis. 
The Romans, in the ordinary course of things, did 
not feel the want of such oracles as those of Greece, 
for they had numerous other means to discover 
the will of the god.s, such as the Sibylline hooks, 
augury, haruspices, signs in the hea,vens, ami the 
like, which are partly described in .sepmate articles 
and partly in Divinatio. The only Italian oracles 
known to us arc the following : — > 

1. Orach of Faunm, II is oracles are said to 
have been given in the Saturnian verse, and collec- 
tions of his vaticuiia seem to have existed at an 
early pm'iod. (Aurel.V ict. l>a Orig,(j<mL Roiti, c. 4.) 
The places where his oracles were given were two 
groves, the one in the neighbourhood of Tibur, 
round the well of Allnim^a, and the other on the 
Aventiiie. (Virg. vii. 81, &c. ; Ovid, /dteif. iv. 
()50, &c.) Those who consulted the god in the 
grove of Albunea, which is said to have been re- 
sorted to h 5 »' all the Italians, had to observe the 
following points : — The priest first offered a sheep 
and other sacrifices to the god. The skin of the 
victim was spread on the grouml, and the consul- 
tor was obliged to sleep upon it during the night, 
after his head had been thrice sprinkled witli pure 
water from the well, and touchcA with the branch 
of a sacred beech tree. He was, moreoviT, ohl!gi‘(l 
several days before this night to abstain from ani- 
mal food and from inatrimouiul connections, to be 
clothed in. simple garments, and not to wear a ring 
on iris fingers. After he fell asleep on the Blun'ju 
skin he was holIevi‘d to receive Iris amswer in 
wonderful visions and in converse with the god 
himself, (Virg. /. c. / Tsidor. viii. 11. 87.) 0\id 
{L 0.) transfers some <ff the points to ho oliserwnl 
in order to obtain the oracle on the Albunea, to 
the oracle on the Aventine. Both may have had 
much in common, but from the story which he re- 
lates of Nttina it seems to bo clear that on the 
Aventine certain different ceremonies also were 
observed. 

2. Orachs of Fmima existed in several Italian 
towns, especially in Latumi, as at Antium and 
Fraeneste. In the former of these towns two 
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sisters Fortunae T,vero worshipped, and their statues 
used to bend forward when oracles were given. 
(Macrol). Sat. i. 23 ; compare Horat Carm. i. 35. 

1 ; Suet. Calif/, 57 with Ernostds note ; Donuts 15.) 
At Piaeneste the oracles -were derived from lots 
(.sor/(3s), consisting of sticks of oak with ancient 
chaiactcTs graven upon them. These lots were 
said to have been found by a noble Praenestinc of 
the name of Numcruis SulTucias, inside of a rock 
which he had cleft open at the conhnand of a dream 
l)y which he had been haunted. The lots, when 
an oiacle was to be gi\cn, were shaken up together 
by a boy, after which one was diawn for the per- 
son -who consulted the goddess. (Cic. cle Divin. ii. 
41.) Tlie lots of Pramteste were, at least with the 
vulgar, in great esteem as late as the time of Cicero, 
while in other places of Latuiin they were mostly 
neglected. The Etruscan Caere in early times had 
likewise its sortes. (Liv. xxi. G2.) 

3. jin Oracle of A furs -was in very aneicmt times, 
according to Dionysius (i. 15), at Tiora hlationa, 
not far fioni Reute. The manner in which oracles 
were here given resembled that of the pigeon - 
oracle at Dodona, for a woodpecker (faciaT)^ a biid 
sacied to Mars, was scut by the god, and settled 
upon a wooden column, whence he pronounced the 
oracle. 

On Roman oracles in general see Niebuhr, IIhi„ 
of Rome vol. i. p. 508, &c. ; Hartuiig, Dm lielif/. 
dcr Rompi\ vol. i. p. 0(1, &c. [L. S.j 

OflA'RlUM was a small handki'rchief used for 
wiping the face, and appears to have been employed 
for much the same purposes as our pockot-haiidker- 
chief. It was made of silk or linen. In the Et/t/m. 
ilfag. (p. 004. 27, ed. Sylb.) it is explained by 
vporrdnrov iic/aay^hv. Aurolian introduced tlie 
practice of giving Oraria to the Roman people to 
use atl fuun'cm,, which appears to mean for the 
jmipose of w«aving in the public games in token of 
npplan.se, as \te use our bats and handkercliiefs for 
the snmo purpose. (Vopi.sc. Aimd. 40 j Casaubon 
tid he. ; Augustin, do (Jlv. J)ei\ xxii. 8 ; Prudent. 
Tl€pl 5Te</>. i, 0(> ; llieron. ad Ne/iotian. Ep. 2.) 

ORATKANES PUrNCIPUM.^ The Ora- 
tiones Priiicipiun are fre({ueutly mentioned by the 
Roman writers under the Empire ; but those which 
are diMcuHsed under tliis head have reference to 
h'gislation only, and were addressed to the Benato. 
Under the Christian Emperors particularly, those 
UmtionoR were only a mode of promulgating Law 
as constituted by the Emperor ; and wc have an 
in.Mtance of this even in the reign of Probus 
('•* L(\ges, rpias Probus ediTet, Sonatusconaultis pro- 
priis couseerareiit,” Prob, Imp. ap. Flav. Vopisc^ 

1 3.) ; mid in a passage of the Institutes of Justinian 
(2. tit. 17. 8. 7), the expression ‘‘ Divi IR^rtinacis 
oralione cautuni est.” Under the, earlier Emperors, 
the Uratioiics w(‘rc in the form of propositions 
f(»r laws addrt'ssed to the Senate, who had still in 
app(‘ii ranee, though not in reality, the legiHlative 
power. This second kind of Urationea i.s often 
cited by the Cla.wical Jurists, as in the following 
irtstanee from Uaius (H. 285)-— ex oratione Divi 
JIadriani Scnatusconsultmn factum est.” — “ Ora- 
tioue Divi Mtirci . , (luam B. C. seeutura eat.’’* 
(Paulns, 1%. 23. tit, 2 s. 1(1.) 

Many of the Oratioues of the Roman emperors, 
stteh as are cpioted by the Augwstao Ilistoriae 
Scri|'ttore.s,aro merely conmmnieations to the Bfuiate ; 
such for irmfcance as the ammuncement of a victory. 
(Maxim. Diio, ap, J, CapUoL 12, 13.) TIiohc 
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Orationesare sometimes called Litterae or Ejdstolae 
by the non-jiiri&ticai writers ; but the juristical 
writers appear to have generally avoided the use of 
Epistola in this sense, in order not to confound the 
Imperial Orationes with the Rescripta which weie 
often called Epi.stolae. It appears that the Roman 
jurists used the tci'ms Libclliis and Oratio Prmcipis 
as equivalent, for the passages which have been 
reforied to in support of the opinion that these two 
words had a different sense (Dig, 5, tit. 3. s. 28, 
22), show that Libellus and Oratio Principis are 
tlie same, for the Oratio is here spoken of by both 
names. These Orationes were sometimes pro- 
nounced by the Emp ror himself, but apparently 
they were commonly in the form of a wudtten 
meui-age, which was road by the Quaestors (Dig. 1. 
tit. 13): in the passage last referred to, these Im- 
peiial messages are called indillercntly Libri and 
Epistolac. Suetonius G) says, that Titus 

soinetime.s read his fitber’s orationes in the senate 
“ qua'*fatori.s ’vice.” We frequently read of Lit- 
terae and Orationes being sent l)y the Emperor to 
the Senate. (Tacit. Ann. iii. 52, xvi. 7.) The 
mode of proceeding upon the receipt of one of 
these Orationes may bo collected from the pre- 
amble of the Seiiatusconsultuin contained in the 
Digest (5. tit. 3). These Orationes were tlie found- 
ation of the Senatnsconsnlta which were franu'd 
upon them, and when the Orationes wero drawn 
up with much regard to detail, they contained in 
fact the provisions of the sub.se(|uent Sonatiiseon- 
sultiira. This appears from tli(‘ fact that the Oratio 
and the Senatusconsultum are often cited iiidit- 
ferently by the classical jurists, as aiipears from 
numerous pas.sages. (Dig. 2. tU. 15. s. 8 ; 5. tit, 3. 
s. 28, 22, 40 ; 11. tit. 4. s. 3, ha.) The Oratio is 
cited as containing the reasons or grounds of the 
law, and the SenatUHConsultiun for the particular 
provisions and words of the law. To the time of 
Septimius Severus and his son Caracalla, numerous 
; Senatusconsulta, founded on Omtiones, are men- 
I tioned ; and numerous Orationes of those two Empe- 
rors are citmi. But after this time they soein to 
have fallen into disuse, and the form of making 
and promulgating Laws by Imperial constitutioncs 
was the ordinary mode of legislation. 

There has been much discussion on the amount 
of tlie influenco exercised by the Orationes Princi- 
pum on the hgislation of the Senate. But it seems 
to be tolerably clear, from the evidence that we 
hare, and from the nature of the case, that the 
Oratio might either recommend generally some 
legislative ineiusure, and leave the details to the 
Senate j or it might contain all the details of the 
proposed measure, and so be in substance, though 
not in form, a Senatusconsultum ; and it w’mild 
become a SonatUHconsultum on being adopted by 
the Senate, which, in the case supposed, would be 
merely a matter of form. In the case of an Oratio, 
expressed in more gcmeral terms, tiuu’e is no reason 
to suppose that the recommendation of the Emperor 
was less of a command ; it was merely a command 
in more general terms, 

(//immern» (Jnehiehte dcB Rom, PrimirmlhR., i p. 
70 ; and Dirksen, UdeTdioRmiimdorMo^t^'ICaimr 
und dmni EmflmB mif dk In Rhein, 

Mm. f%kT vol Ii) [•O’. L.J 

0 RAPTOR. Cicero remarks (pr.JPdrt, c.2S) 
that a certain kind of cawes belong to Jus Civile, 
and that Jus Civil# is conversant about Laws 
{Jkse) and Custom {mod) appertaining to things 
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public and private, the knowledge of which, though 
neglected hy most orators, seems to mo to be nceos- 
feary for the purposes of oratory.’’ In his treatise 
on the Orator, and particularly in the first hook, 
Cicero has given his opinion of the duties of an 
orator and his requisite qualifications, in the form 
of a dialogue, in which Lucius Licmius Crassus and 
hi Antonius are the chief speakers. Crassus was 
himself a model of the highest excellence in ora- 
tory : and the opinions attributed to him as to the 
qualifications of an orator were those of Cicero him- 
self, who in the introductory part of the first hook 
(c. C) declares that “ in his opinion no man can 
deserve the title of a perfect orator, unless he has 
acquired a knowledge of all important things and 
of all arts : for it is' out of knowledge that oratory 
must blossom and expand, and if it is not founded 
on matter which the orator has fully raast('rcd and 
understood, it is idle talk, and may almost^ be 
called puerile.” According to Crassus the province 
of the Orator embraces everything;^ he must be 
enabled to speak well on all subjects. Conse- 
quently he must have a knowledge of the Jus 
(h\iIo (i. 44, &c.), the necessity for which Crassus 
illustrates by instances ; and he should not only 
know the Jus Civile, as being necessary when he 
has to speak in causes relating to pri\atc matters 
and to privata Judicia, but ho should also liavo a 
knowledge of the Jus Piihlicum which is coiivcr- 
saut about a State ns such, and lie should he fami- 
liar with the events of history and instances de- 
rived from the experimiee of the past. Antonins 
(i, 49) limits the qualifications of the orator to the, 
command of language pleasant to the ear and of 
arguments adapted to convince in causes in the 
forum and on t>rdinary occasions. lie further re- 
quires the orator to have competent voice and 
action ami sutlicient grace and ease. Antonius 
(i. 5B) contmids that an orator does not require a 
knowledge of the Jus Civile, and he insiaiiees the 
<‘ase of himself, for Crassus allowed that Antonius 
could satisfactorily conduct a cause, tliough Anto- 
nins, according to his own admission, had never 
learned the Jus Civile, and had n<*ver fdt the want 
of it in such causes as ho had defended {injure). 

The profession then of the orator, who with re- 
ference to his undertaking a client’s case is also 
called patronus (f/c Or. L fid, 3B) was 

(juite distinct from that of the Jnriscon.snltus 
[ J UEiscoNsiTLTi], uud also from that of the 
Advocatus, at least in the time of Cicero (ii. 74), 
and even later {4$ Orat. 7)Uil. 31)* An omtor, 
who possessed a competent knowh'dge of the Jus 
Civile, would however have an advantage in it, as 
Antonins admits (i.59) ; but as there were many 
essentials to mi omtor, which were of dhficnlt at- 
tainment, he says that it would bo unwise^ to dis- 
tract him with other things, Some requisites of 
oratory, such^ as voice and gesture, could only be 
acquired by discipline ; whereas a competent know- 
ledge of the law of a case Qims ’idilihu) could be 
got at any time from the jurisconsulti {pcHW) or 
from books. Antonius thinks that the Homan 
orators in this matter acted more wisely than the 
Greek orators, who being ignorant of law. had tho 
assistance of low fellows, who worked for hire, and 
were called Fragmatici (i 45): tho Homan orators 
entrusted the inaintcnanco of tho law to tho high 
character of their prof cssed J urists. 

So far as the profession of an advocate consists 
in the skilful conduct of a cause, and in the sup- 
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porting of his own side of the question by proper 
argument, it must be admitted with Anlonms that 
a very moderate knowledge of law is sufficient ; and 
indeed even a purely legal argument requires not so 
much the accumulation of a vast store of legal know- 
ledge as the power of handling the matter when it 
has been collected. The method in which this con- 
summate master of his art managed a cause is statfui 
by himself {de Or. li. 72) ; and Cicero in aiiotlicr 
passage {Brutus.^ 37) has recorded his merits as an 
orator. Servius Sulpicius, who was the greatest 
lawyer of his age, had a good practical knowh'dge 
of the law, but others had this also, and it was 
something else which distinguished Snljiicius from 
all his contemporaries — “Many otliers as well ns 
Sulpicius had a great knowledge of the law ; he 
alone possessed it as an art. But the knowledge 
of law hy itself would never have helped him to 
this without the possession of that art wliicli 
teaches us to divide the whole of a thing into its 
parts, hy exact definition to devciope what is im- 
perfectly scon, by explanation to clear up what is 
obscure ; first of all to see ambiguities, then to dis- 
entangle them, lastly to have a rule hy which 
truth and falsehood are distinguished, and ])y wliich 
it shall appear what consequences follow from pi\'- 
miscs and wliat do not.” {/Jwif. 41.) With such 
a power Sulpicius comhined a knowledge of leltcis 
and a pleasing style of speaking. As a forensic 
orator then he must have been one of tlie first that 
ever lived ; but still among tho Romans his re- 
putation was that of a jurist, while Antonius, who 
had no knowledge of the law, is put on a level as 
an orator (patroims) with L. Crassus, wlio of all tho 
eloquent men of Rome had tho best acquaintance 
with the law. 

Oratory was a serious study among the R,oinanR. 
Cicero tidls xis by what painful laliour he attained 
to excellence. (Brid. &c.) Rowan oratory 
reached its pcrlection in the century which pre- 
ceded the Christian aera,. Its decline dates from 
the establishment of the Imperial power under 
Augustus and his successors ; for though there were 
many good speakers, and more skilful rlndoricjans 
under tho empire, tlie oratory of the republic was 
rendered by circumstances unsiutalde for the senah', 
for the popular assemblies, or for cases of crimes 
and high misdemeanours. 

In the Dialogue De Oratoribns, which is attri- 
buted to Tacitus, IVtcssala, one of the speak (u-s, 
attempts (c. ‘28, <S:c.) to ass'gu tlu‘ rmsons Jbr the 
low state of oratory in the: time of V(\s[>asian, nium 
the Dialogue was written, compared with its con- 
dition in tho age of Cicero and of Cicero’s priule- 
coflsors. lie attributes its decline to tin* negU'ci of 
the discipline under which children were fornn'riy 
brought up, and to the imictice of rc*Rorting to 
rhetoricians {rhetoru) who }m)fessed to teach tin* 
omtorical art. This gives occasion to speak wore 
at length of the early discipline of tlie old orators 
and of Cicero’s course of stud)’’ as described In the 
Bmtm. The old orators (c, 34 ) learned their art 
by constant attendance on some eminent orator 
and by actual experience of business : the orators 
j of Messala’s time w(‘re formed in the school h of 
HbGtoric,and their powers were developed in exer- 
cises on fictitious matters. These however, it is 
obvious, wore only socondary causes. The immc; 
diate causes of tho decline of eloquence appear to 
be mdicfde4 by Matemus, another speaker in tho 
Dialogue, who attributes the former flourishing 
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condition of cloqucncG to tlio political po-vver wliieli 
oratory conferred on the oiator under the Ropiihlic, 
and to the paity struggles and even the violence 
that are incident to such a state of society. The 
allusion to the effect produced by the establish- 
ment of the Imperial power is clear enough in the 
following words, which refer both to the Imperial 
and the Uepiihlican periods : “ cum mixtis omnibus 
et moderatore luio carentibus, tantum quisqiie orator 
feu})eret, quantum erranti populo persuaden potcrat.” 

Tlie mcmoiials of Homan oiatory are tlie ora' 
lions of Cicero ; but tlicy are onl 3 ’' a small portion 
of the great mass of oratorical litcxaturc. The frag- 
ments of the Eoman orators from Appius Caecus 
and M. Porcius Cato to Q. Aurelius Svmmachus, 
have lieen collected by II. Meyer, Zurich, 1 vol. 
S\o, 2(1 ud. la 12. [O. L.] 

OltBTIS. [l.v.Gus JuLiAE, p. G02, b.] 

ORCA. [SiTKLLA.] 

OKCni<hSlS (opxwt-s). [Saltatjo] 

ORCll ESTR A. ! TiiKATRUiml 
ORCINITS LI BERTHS, f MAXuariRaio.] 
ORCINUS SENATOR. [Senatius.] 
ORDINA'RIUS JUDEX. [Judex" Peda- 

NEUS.] 

ORDINAHil US ShlRVUS. [SEitvirs.] 
ORDO IS applif'd to any body of men, wlio form 
a distinct class in the community, either by pos 
sessing distinct privileges, pursuing certain trades 
or professions, or in aiqy other way. Thus Cicimo 
( rerr. ii. 0) speaks of the “Ordo aratomm, sive 
pecuariorum, sive mercatoruin.” In the same way 
tlic whole bod)'' of sacerdotes at Rome is spoken of 
as an ordo (Festus, s. v. Ordo Saoerdotum)^ and 
separate ecclesiastical corporations are called by tlie 
same title. {Ordo colleen nostril Orelli, Irscr, n. 
2il7 ; Ordo Seviruimm^ Id. n. 2220.) The liber- 
tini and scrihae also forincd separate ordinos. (Snot 
dc (JmiiitnuL 18 ; Cic. Verr, i. 47, hi. 70.) 'I'he 
Senate and the EiiuiUs are also spoken of ro- 
spi'ctiva*!}' as the Ordo Senaioriiis and Ordo Equos- 
tris [Senates; Eutjiteh] ; but this name is 
never ajiplied to the Plebi's. Accordingly, wo find 
the expresHion Uterque Ordo” used without any 
further cxjilanation to designate the Senatorial 
and E(|ue.strian ordin(^s. (Suet. Aw/. 15 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 1 00.) The Senatorial Ordo, as the highest, is 
sometimes distinguished as “ ainplissimns Ordo.” 
(Plin. Idp. X. 8 ; Suet. Oiko^ 8, P'etij). 2;) 

The senate in colonics and municipia was called 
Ordo Di'cnriomim (Dig. 50. tit 2. s. 2. § 7 ; Orelli, 
Jmvr. n. 1 1 07 ; Colonia, p. 818, a), and sometimes 
simply Ordo (Tacit in.sL ii, 52 ; Dig. 50. tit 2. 
s. 2. § 3 ; Orelli, n. 373-1), Ordo atiiplissimus 
(Cic. 2>ro Vad, 2), or Ordo splcndidissimus (Orelli, 
ml 1 80, 1181), 

The term Ordo is also applied to a company 
or troop of soldiers, and is used as equivalent 
to Centnria: thms centurions are sometimes called 
‘Upn ordines duxenint” (Cic. Phil i. 8; Caes. 
Bdl. Cwdi. 13), and the first centuries in a legion 
^‘'prinii ordines.” (Cacs. JielL GafL v. 28, 44.) 
Even the centurions of the first centuries are oc- 
caHionaily called “Priini Ordinos.” (Caes. Bdl, 
Gail. V. 30, vi. 7 ; Liv. xxx. 4- ; Gronov. ad loc.) 
[Comp. Exekcitur, p, 501,b.3 ' 

ORTIANON. [Hydratjea j Maciixna.] 
OaiGIA. [Mysteria.) 

ORCIYIA (opyvid)^ a Greek measure of 
length, derived from the human body, was the 
distance from extremity to extremity of the out- 
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stretched arms, whence the name, from opeyo). 
(Xen. Mrm. ii. 3. § 19 ; Pollux, iL 158.) It was 
eqtml to 0‘ foot or to 4 cuhits, and was 1-1 00th of 
the stadium, (ilorod. ii. 140.) It may be ex- 
pressed nearly enough in English by the word 
fathom. (Comp. Mensitra and the Tables.) [P. S.] 

OlilCHALCUM {opeixotkicos), a metallic com- 
pound, akin to copper and bromce, which was 
highly prized hy' the ancients. (See the passages 
in Forccllini, and the other Latin Lexicons.) The 
word has given rise to much doubt ; but the truth 
seems to he that it denotes brass^ with which the 
ancients became acquainted by fusing zinc ore 
{eadmiim, calamine) with copper, although they 
appear to have liad scarcely any knowdedge of 
zinc as a metal. They appear to have regarded 
oiichalcum as a sort of bronze. IIow little ac- 
quainted til. y were witli its true formation is 
shown })y the fact that, deceived by its colour, 
they supposed gold to be one of its C(mstitue]its, 
and then perpetuated their error by a fals" oitbo- 
grapby, (luridialeam. The tnu^ derivation is no 
doubt from opos and that is, moitidam- 

hranzOy hO calh'd probnldy b(ecau.se it was obtained 
by' fusing copper with an ore (nudal a.s found in 
the mountain), and not with an already rednwd 
metal. (See especially Stralio, with Groskiird\s 
note, and Beckman, as quoted in the artieh' Me- 
TAimiiAr.) n\S.] 

DRIfilNATML fCor.oNATrTs, p. 31 1, b. j 
ORNAME'NTA TRJ UMPIIATAA. [Tiir- 

UMPHUS.J 

ORNATRIX [Coma, p. 330, b]. 

O liTHODOTlGN.. [ Mkxsuea. J 

OSCIlOPIfO'RXA (ocr^oc/Apia or dxTxa^pdpia)^ 
an Attic festival, which according to some writers 
was celebrated in honour of Atlnma and Dionysus 
(Phot. p. 322, Bekk,), and according to others in 
honour of Dumysns and Ariadne. (Plat, 7’/w.s'. 23.) 
The time of its celebration is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer, but Cor.sini (Fast Jit. ii. p.*354) 
supposes with great probability that it was ludd at 
the comnienceinont of the Attic month PymiepBion, 
It is said to have been instituted by 'JJnwns. Its 
name is derived from ^trxos^ or a 

branch of vines with grapes, for it wnts a vintage 
festival, and on the day of its ctdehration two 
youths, called ba'xo^dpoi^whm parents were alivo, 
and who were cdoctod from among tlie nobh‘st and 
wealthiest citizens (Sebol ad Nkand. Jle^dph. 
100), carried, in the disguise of women, branches 
of vines with fresh grapes from tlie temple of 
Dionysus in Athens, to the ancient temph‘ of 
Athena Sciras in Phalerns. These yonths wt^ro 
followed by a procesbion of perhons who liktuvise 
carried vine-branches, and a clioriis sang hymns 
called uxrxofpQpuca. fxehrj, which were aeconipani<*d 
by dances. (Athen. xiv. p. G8L) In the Buerifice 
which was offered on tins occabion, women also 
took part ; they were called for tlioy 

repre.sented the mothers of the youths, carried the 
provisions ma fcal <rir(a) for them, and related 
stories to them. During tluj sacriiico the staff of 
tho herald was adorned with priands, and when 
the lihatioH was performed the spoctatprs mod 
out toi\ loth ( Pint. 77/0.?. 22.) Theephebi 

Itikon from all tho tribes had on this day a contest 
ill racing from the city to the of Athena 

Sciras, during which they also earned the 
and the victor received a ettp hlled with five dif- 
fmronifc things omuraTrA^)^ 
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wine, honey, cheese, flour, and a little oil. 
(Atheii. xi. p. 495.), According' to other accounts 
the victor only drank from this cup. The story 
which was symholically represented in the rit'*s 
and ceremonies of this festival, and which was said 
to have given rise to it, is related hj' Plutarch 
{Thes. 22, 23) and by Proclus (p. 3o<J, cd. Gais- 
ford). (Compare Bekker’s Anacdot. p. 318 ; Ety- 
niol. Magn. and Jlesych. s. u ; Suidas, s.v. 
^Q,crxo(l>6pia and werxo^^pos.) [L. S.] 

OSCILLUM, a diminutive through osoulum 
from 0 . 9 , meaning “a little foce,” was the term 
applied to faces or heads of Bacchus, which were 
suspended in the vineyards to he turned in eviTy 
direction hy the wind. Whichsoever way they 
looked, they were supposed to make the vines in 
that quarter fruitful. (Virg.<7eor^. ii. 388 — 392.) 
Tlie left-hand figure in the annexed woodcut is 
taken from an oscillum of white inarhle in the 
Biitish Museum. The back of the head is want- 
ing, and it is concave within. The mouth and 
pupils of the eyes are perforated. Tt represents 
the countenance of Bacchus with a hcautiful, mild, 
and piopitious expression Imicsttun^ 

1. c.), A fillet, spirally twisted about a kind of 
wreath, surrounds the head, and descends by the 
cars towards the neck. The mciallic ring, by 
which the inarhlo was su.spended, still remains. 
I'lie other figure is from an ancient gem (Matfei, 
(Jm.AnL iii. C4), representing a tree with four 


oscilla hung upon its branches. A Sykinx and a 
Peucjm are placed at the root of the tree. 

From this noun came the verb oscillo^ meaning 
to swing,’’ Swinging (oscUketh) was among the 
bodily exercises practised by the Romans, and was 
one of the amusements at the Feriae Latinae. 
(Festus, s. «?. ; Hygin. Fuh, 130; Wunder, Com- 
ment ad do* wo IHanc* p. 93 ; Feri.ie, p. 
530, a.] [J.Y.J 

O'SCINKS. [Axtgue, p* 175, b.] 

OSTI AGRIUM was a tax upon the doors of 
houses, which was probably imposed along with 
the Colummirium hy the Im mmtuaria of Julius 
Caesar. It was levied by Metollus Scinio in Syria, 
together with the Colunmarium, on which see Co- 
L0MNARIUM (Cacs. I?. O', iii. 32 ; Cic. ad Fatii. 
iii. 8). 

OSTI A'RIUS. [Domus, p. 427, h.] 
OOTIGM. [Janua. 1 
OSTRACISM US. [ExsiniUM, p. 514.] 
O'STRACON ((jo-rpaicov), [Fictiib.] 
OVA^TIO, a lesser triumph, ; the towns em- 
ployed by the Greek writers on Roman history arc 
eija^ rct^hs Sfpiccpi§os. The circumstances 

by which it was distinguished from the more im- 
posing solemnity [TehjmphusJ were the follow- 
ing;— The general did not enter the city in a 
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chariot drawn hy four horses, but on foot ; he was 
not arrayed in the gorgeous gold emhroidered lobe, 
but in the simple toga piaetexta {)f a magistrate ; 
Ins blows wcie encircled with a wn^atli not of 
lauiel but of myrtle ; he bore no scc'ptre in his 
hand ; the procession was not heralded by trum- 
pets, headed by the senate and thronged with mc- 
torious troops, but was enlivened by a crowd of 
lluto-players, attended chiefly by knights and ple- 
beians, frequently without soldiers ; the ceremonies 
weio concluded by tlie sacrifice not of a bull hut 
of a sheep. (Plut. Marcell. c. 22 ; Dionys. v. 4 7 ; 
Gell. V. 6; Liv. lii. 10, xxvi. 21.) the word 
QTatio seems clearly to bo derived from the kind of 
victim offered, and we need pay little respect to 
the opinion of Festus (s. n. Omniea), who supposes 
it to have been fonnod from the glad shout 0 ! 0 ! 
frequently reiterated, nor to that of Dionysius, 
whose system required him to trace every custom 
to a Grecian origin, and who therefore maintains 
that it is corrupted from the Bacchanalian eum. 
Dionysius makes another mistake in assigning a 
laurel cliaplet to the conqueror on these occasions, 
.since all the Roman writers agree with Plutarch 
in repicsenting that the m5Ttle crown, hence called 
Omlis Corona, was a characteristic of tiio ovation. 
(Festus, s.v. Ovalh Corona; Plin. H.N. xv. 29 ; 
Pint. ; Gcll.//. cc.) Compare Corona, p. 30 1. 

In later times, the victor cnicu’cd upon horse- 
hack (Serv. in Virtj. Aen. iv. 543), and tlio ova- 
tions celebrated by Octaviaiiiis, Drusns, Tiberius, 
&;c., are usually recorded hy Dion Cassius liy a 
reference to this circumstance. (Dion Cuss, xlviii* 
31, xlLx. 1.5, hv. 8, 33, Ivv 2.) 

An ovation was granted when the advantage 
gained, although considerable, was not sufficient to 
constitute a legitimate claim to the higher distinc- 
tion of a triumph, or when the victory had been 
achieved with little bloodshed, as in the case of 
Postumius Tubertus, who first received this honour 
(Plin. i/.Afi XV. 2.9) ; or when hostilities had not 
been regularly proclaimed (Festus, Gell 11. cc.) ; 
or when the war had not been completely termi- 
nated, which was one of the ostensible reasons for 
refusing a triumph to Marcel lus on his return from 
Sicily (Pint. l.c.; Liv. xxvi. 21) ; or when the 
contest had been carried on against base and un- 
worthy foes, and hence when the servile bands of 
Athenion and Spartaciis ■were destroyed by Per- 
perna and Crassus, these leaders cidebiutod ova- 
tions only (Floras, iii. 19 ; Plin. Gell, 1. c.), al- 
though the latter by a special resolution of the se- 
nate was permitted to wear a laurel crown. [W.R.] 
OVPLE. [CoMiTiA, p. 338, b,] 

OU^SIAS DIKE. lENoiiaou Dike.] 

GX Y B APll UM. [ Acetauulum.] 


P. 

PA'CTIO, pactum. [Obligationer.] 
PAEAN (vaL4]m, Ttamv, Tvaidv), a hymn or 
song which was originally sung in honour of 
Apollo, and seems to be as old as the worship of 
this deity. The etymology of the word is doubt- 
ful. Some sufmose that it obtained its name from 
Paeon, the god of healing ; but in the Homeric 
poems Paeon is always spoken of as a sepmato 
divinity, distinct from Apollo. Other wribsrs, 
with still less probability, connect it with mica, to 
strike. 





PAEDAGOGUS. 

The paean was always of a joyous nature, and 
its tune and sounds expressed hope and confidence. 
The sound of lij appears to have been invariably 
connected with it. (Atlien.xv. pp.6£)6, e.f. 701, b.c.) 

It was sung by several persons, one of whom pro- 
bably led the others, and the singers either inarched 
onwards or sat together at table. Thus Achilles 
after the death of Ilector calls upon liis companions 
to return to the ships, singing a paean on account 
of the glory they had gamed (II, xxiii. 391); and 
the Achaeans, after restoring Cbiyseis to her 
father, are represented as singing a paean to Apollo 
at the end of the sacrificial fi ast, in order to ap- 
pease his wrath, (//. i. 473.) From these pas- 
sages it is clear that the paean was a song of 
thanksgiving, wlicn danger was passed, and also a 
hymn to propitiate the god. It was sung at the 
solemn festivals of Apollo, especially atjihe H 3 'a- 
emthia (ds rd 'TaiduQta e/rl rhp Traiava, Xen. 
HelL iv. 5. § 11, Aijeh. ii. 17), and was also sung 
from V(‘iy early times in the temples of the god. 
(Horn. Jf//utn. ad A^^oU. 514 ; Eurip. /ow, 125, 
&u.) 

The paean was also sung as a battle song, both 
before an attack on the enemy and after the battle 
was finished. (Thucyd. i. 50, iv. 43, iL 91, vii. 41 ; 
Xen. Amh, i. 8 . § 17, &c.) This practice seems 
to have chiefl}^ prevailed among tlie Dorians, but 
it was also common among the other Greek states. 
The origin of it is said to have arisen from the fact, 
that Apollo sang it after his victory over the Pythian 
dragon. The paean sung previous to an en^ago- 
numt was called by the Spartans ivaikv i/xSar'Ijpios, 
(Pint. Lye. 22.) The Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 
50) says, that the paean which was sung before 
the battle was sacred to Arcs, and the one sung 
after to Apollo ; but there are strong reasons for 
helievmg that the paean as a battle-song^ was in 
later times not particularly connected with tlie 
worship of Apollo. (Bode, Gcsch. dor lyrtHc/i. 
Dichtkunst der Hdieuen^ vol. i. pp. 9, 1 0, &c.) It 
is certain tluit the paean was in later times sung 
to the honour of other gods besides Apollo. Thus 
Xenophon relates that the Ijaeedaemonians on one 
occasion sang a paean to Poseidon, to propitiate 
him after an earthquake (IlellAv. 7. § 4), and also 
that the Greek army in Asia sang a paean to 
Zeus. iii. 2. § 9.) ^ | 

In still later times, paeans.' were sung in honour 
of mortals. Thus Aratus sang paeans to the 
lionour of the Macedonian Antigonus (l-^lut. Ckom. 
16*); a paean composed by Alexinua was sung at 
Delphi in honour of the Macedonian Craterus ; and 
the lUiodians celebrated Ptolemamis I,, king of 
Egypt, in the same manner, (Athen. xv. p. 696, 
e. f.) The Chalcidians, in Plutarch’s time, still 
continued to celebrate in a paean the praises of 
their benefactor, Titus Flaminius. (Plut 10.) 

The practice of singing the paean at banquets, 
and especially at the end of the feast, when liba- 
tions were poured out to the gods, was very an- 
cient. It is mentioned by Aleman, who lived in 
the seventh century b. c. (Strab, x p. 482.) The 
paean continued to be sung on such occasions till a 
late period, (Xen, Symp. ii. i ; Pint Symp* vii, 8. 
§4.) 

(Mliller, ILisL of Grech LUcraiurc^ pp, 19, 20, 
Porians^ ii, 6. § 4 ; Bode, Gmck der iyrhdn*^ dra 
vol I pp. 7 — 77.) 

PAEDAGO'OIA. [PAEm^aoaos.] 
PAEDAGO'GUS (yraSaymyds)^ a tutor, The 
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office of tutor in a Grecian family of rank and 
opulence (Plato, de Ilcpidj. i. p. 87, eel Bekkcr, de 
Ley, vii. pp. 41, 42) was assigned to one of the most 
trustworthy of the slaves. The sons of his master 
were committed to his care on attaining their sixth 
or seventh year, their previous education having 
been conducted by females. Tliey remained witji 
the tutor (mayisier) until they attained the age of 
puherty. (Ter. Andn i. 1. 24.) II is duty was 
rather to guard them from evil, both physical and 
moral, than to communicate instruction, to cultivate 
their minds, or to impart accomplishments. He 
went with them to and from the school or the 
Gymnasium (Pluto, Lysi% p, 118); he accom- 
panied them out of doors on all occasions ; he was 
responsible for their personal safety, and for their 
avoidance of had company. ( Bato, ap. A then. \ ii. p. 
279.) The formation of their morals by direct su- 
permteiidcncc belonged to the TxaiZevopoL as public 
officers, and their instruction in the various branches 
of leanimg, i, c. in grammar, music, and gymnas- 
tics, to the BL^dcricakoi or pnieerplijrcs, whom Plato 
((1. cc.)i Xcnopliun (de Lar. Rep. li. 1, lii. 2), 
Plutarch (de Lih.Kd. 7), and (Quintilian (!nsL Or. 
I 1.8, 9) e.K.preshly distinguish from the paedtfytjfji. 
These latter even carried the books and imstru- 
ments winch were requisite for tlieir^mung masters 
in studying under the sophists and professors. 

This account of the oilice is sufficient to e.xpUin 
wliy the Traidaycoyds so often appears on the 
Greek stage, Imth in tragt'd^q as in the d/ec/ca, 
P/ioemasiu^ and Lm of Euripides, and in coined)'-, 
as in the Bucehldes of Plautus, The condition of 
slavery accounts for the circumstance, tliat the 
tutor was often a Thracian (Plato, Aleib. 5. p, 341, 
ed. Bekker), an Asiatic, as is indicated by Himh 
names as Eydus (Plant. I e.), and sometimes an 
eunuch. (Ilerod. viii, 75 ; Corn Nep, Them hi. iv. 
3 ; Polyaen. i. 30. § 2.) Hence also we s(*e why 
these persons spoke Greek with a Ibreigu accent 
({nro6ap§api{ovres^ Plato, Lyds^ p. 1 45, ed. Ih'kkcr). 
On rare occasions, the tutor was admitted to the 
presence of the daughters, as when the s!av(‘, sus- 
taining this office in the royal palacti at Tludios, 
accompanies Antigone while she surveys tlie bc- 
: sieging army from the tower. (Eurip, 87 — 

210 .) 

Among the Romans the attendance of the tutor 
on girls as well as boys was much more frequent, 
as they were not confined at homo according to 
the Grecian custom, (Val Max. vi. 1. § 3.) As 
luxury advanced under the emperors, it was strik- 
ingly manifested in the dress and training of the 
beautiful young slaves who were destined to be- 
come pmdayoyi, or, as they wt'rc also termed, 
paedayoyia and pueri paeduyoyiauL (Plin. //. N. 
xxxiii- 12. B, 54; Sen. Epkt. J24, Pe VUa Imita, 
X7 j Tertull Apol. 13.) Augustus assigned to 
thorn a separate place, near his own, at the public 
spectacles. (Sueton, Auy. 44.) Nero gave olFencc 
by causing free boys to be brought up in the dell-, 
cate habits of paedagogi. (Suoton. Ner. 28.) After 
this period numbers of them were attached to the 
imperial family for the sake of state and orna- 
ment, and not only is the modem word paye a 
corruption of the ancient appellation, but it aptly 
expresses the nature of the service which the pac- 
dagogia at this later era afforded. 

1 x 1 palaces and other great houses the pages slept 
and lived in a separate apartment, which was also 
called pmdayogmm, (Plin. Epht. vii 27.) [J. ^*1 
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PAEDO'NOMUS (TratBovSp.o<>\ ■was a magis- 
trate at Bparta, wlio had the general superintend- 
ence of the education of the boys. IIis ofiice was 
considered very honourable, and he was always 
chosen from the noblest citisseiis. He had to make 
a general inspection of the ho 3 ’-s, and to punish 
severely all those who had been negligent or idle; 
for which purpose fiacrriyo(p6poL were assigned to 
him by Lycurgus. Those who were refractory he 
might bring before tlie Ephors. The more imme- 
diate inspection of the gyiniiastic exercises of the 
boys belonged to magistrates called [Bi- 

1)1 A el] (Xcn. Rep. Lac. in 2, iii. 10, iv. 6‘ ; Pint. 
Lpc. 17 ; Jlosycliius, s. v . ; Krause, Gpninastlk uiid 
Apun. (ler Jldlnicn^ pp. 254, 677.) 

PAEDOTEPBAE (TratSorpi^at), [Gymnasi- 
UiU, p. 581, b,] 

PAE''NULA was a thick cloak, chiefly used by 
tile Romans in travelling insteiid of the toga, as a 
protection against the cold and rain. (Cic. pro Mil. 
20 ; Qumtil. vi. 3. § 66.) Hence we find the ex- 
pression oim'tidere pmmdani (Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 38) 
used in the sense of greatly pressing a tia\ oiler to 
slay at one's house. The paeiiula was worn by 
women us well as liy men iii travelling. (Hig. 3'J. 
tit 2. s. 23.) It appears to have been a long cloak 
without sleeves, aud with only an opening for th(‘ 
bead, as is shown in the fullowdrig figure taken 
from Ihirtliolini. If this is a real example of a 
paemilii, it would seem that the dress was sewed 
in front about half way down, and w'as divided 
into two parts, which might be thrown back b^*- 
the wearer so as to l(‘ave the arms eomparativily 
free: it must have been put on over the head. 
This figure explains the expres.sion of CiciTo (jtro 
MU. /. e.), ‘‘ piumula irretitns and of tlie autiior 
of the Dialogiis do Oralorihus (c. 38), “paeniilis 
adstricti et velut inclusi.” 



Under the emperors the paonula was worn in 
the city as a protection against the rain and < 5 o|d 
(Juv. V. 79), but women were forbidden by Alex* 
andcr Severus to wear it in the city. (Lampi^d, 
Alex. Sev. 27.) At one time, however, the paenula 
appears to have been commonly worn in the city 
instead of the toga, as we even find mention of 
orators wemriug it when pleading causes (Dial, de 
OrtiU 38), but this fashion was probably of short 
duration. 
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The pnciinla was usually made of wool (PHn. 
II N. MU. 43. s. 73), and particularly of that kind 
which was called Gausapa [Ga us a pa] { pae.niihi 
(jaumpim^ Mart. xiv. 145). It was also some- 
times nuadc of leatlun* {paoiula scorte<(.^ hlart. xiv. 
130). Seneca {Qitaed. Nat. iv. 6) speaks of 
“paenulae aiit scorteac,” but he appears only to 
use this ex])rcssinii because pacniilae were usually 
made of wool. (Baitholiiii, c/e Becker, 

Gallms, vol. ii. p. 93.) 

PAGANA^LIA. [Pagl] 

PAGA'NL [Page] 

PAGA'NICA. [PiLA.] 

PAG I, were fortified places, to which the conn- 
try-people might retreat in case of an hostile in- 
road, and are said to have hcen instituted ]>y 
Servius Tullius (Dionys. iv. 15) ; though the divi- 
sion of the coimtr 3 ’'-p(‘oplc into pagi is as old as 
the time of Niima (Dionys. ii. 76.) Each of the 
country- tribes was divided into a certain number 
of pagi ; which name was given to tlie country ad- 
join ing^tho fortified village, as well as to the village 
itself. Thci'o was a magibtrate at tlie head of each 
pagus, who kept a register of the names and of 
the property of all pi'rsons in the pagus, raised the 
taxe.s, and .smnmoneil the people, when necessary, 
to war. lilach pagus had its own sacred rites, arid 
an annual Jestival calh^d Fagumiliii. (Dionvs. iv. 
15 ; Varro, do Lhuj. Lat. vi. 24, 26, ed. MUIIm* ; 
Macroh. 6'alurn. I 16 ; Ovid, Fad. i. 669.) The 
/*ap<(in\ or inhabitants of tiie pagi, had tlicir re- 
gular meetings, at which they pa.ssed resoliition.s, 
many of which have come down to us. (Orelli, 
/)Lscr. n.^ 3793, 4083, 106, 202, 2177.) The di* 
vision of the country-people into pagi continued to 
the late.st time.s of the Roman empire, and we find 
frcipamt mention of the magistrates of the pagi 
under the names of Magistri, Praefecti or Prae- 
pohili ]>agornm. (Orelli, Jmcr. n. 121, 3795, 3796 > 
(lod. 'rh(‘ 0 (l. 2. tit. 30. s. 1 ; 8. tit. 15. s. 1; Wal- 
ter, Gasclncl/ie ties Rom. licchts., §§ 26, 164, 24 7» 
366, 2d ed.) 

The term Pagani is often used in opposition to 
milites, and is applied to all who were not soldier.s, 
oven though they did not live in the country. 
(yl7////c'6' atpwjanl., PHn. Ep. x. 18 ; Juv. x\i. 32; 
Suet- Aug. 27, Galb. 19 ; l)ig. 11. tit 4.^s. 1 ; 48. 
tit 19. s. 1 1, &c.). Hence we find Pagani or cili- 
'/ons applied as a term of reproach to .soldiers who 
did not perform tluu'r duty (Tacit I/ist. iii 24), 
in the .same way as J alius Caesar addres.sed his 
rebellious solditTs on one occasion a.s Qluirites. 
'fhe Christian writers gave the name of Pagani 
to tliose persons who adhered to the old Roman 
religion, because the latter continued to be gem*- 
rally believed by the country pc*o/)le, after Chri.s- 
tiaulty became the prevailing I’cligion of the in- 
habitants of the towns. (Isidorus, viii. 10 ; Cod. 
Theod. 16. tit 10 ; Cod. Just 1. tit 11.) 

l^'ALA (iwior, ertcardvi)^ (rKa(piov^ /ra/ceAXa), a 
spado. (Cato de Re Rmt. 10 ; Pliu. /i. N. xui. 
17- s. 27, xvii. 22. s. 35.) The spade was Imt little 
used in ancient husband the ground having laam 
broken and turned over by the plough, and also 
by tlio nso of large hoes aud rakes. [Bigo ; Rah- 
TRtm.] But in some cases a broad cutting edge 
was necessary for this. purpose, as, for example, 
whea4lio groand was full of the roots of rushes or 
other plants. (PHn. //. N, xviil 8.) Also in gar- 
dening it was an indispensable instnimeut, and 
it was then made on tho same principle as the 
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plongli-sliaro, viz. by casing its extremity with 
iron. (Colum. x, 4.5.) The annexed woodcut, taken 
from a funeral monument at Rome (Fabretti, /»- 
scrip. Ant. p. 574), exhibits a deceased conntrj’iiian 
with his falx and bidens, and also with a 
modified by the addition of a strong cross-bar, by 
the use of which ho was enabled to drive it nearly 
twice as "deep into the ground as he could have 
done without it. In this form the instrument was 



called hipalium.^ being employed in trencliiiig i pn.*?- 
timtm\ or, when the ground was {‘nil of roots to 
a considerable depth, in loosening thorn, turning 
them over, and extirpating them, so as to prepare 
tlio soil for ])]anting vines and other trees. By 
means of this Implement, wliicli i.y still used in 
Italy and called the ground was dug to the 

depth of two spades or nearly two feet. (Plin. 
//. JV. xviii. 2{;. s. d2 ; Cat. dc lie Hunt. (>, 45, 
151 3 Va-iT. dc He. Hunt. i. ,*17 ; Col. de He Hunt. 
V. 0. p. 214, xi. 3. p. 450, ed. Bip.) 

^ Cato (Itdfi. 1 3 ) mentions wooden spades ( pulafi 
h)pm$) among tbo implements nee<‘ssaTy to tins 
husbandman. One principal application of tlumi 
was in_ winnowing. The winnowiug-shoved, also 
allied in Latin ven(/labr?im, is still gimerally usial 
in Creeco, and tlio mode of employing it io ex- 
lubited by Stuart in his “ Antiipiities of Athens.’^ 
The corn which has been threshed lies in a heap 
npon tlm floor, and the labourer throws it to a dis- 
tance with the shovel, whilst the wind, blowing 
sliongly across the direction in which it is thrown, 
drives the chaif and refuse to one side. (Theocrit. 
vii. 15 (i 5 Matt. hi. 12 ; Luke, iii. 17.) The fmit of 
leguminous plants was purified and adapted to be 
used for food in the same manner, (IXom. IL v. 
4h9— 502, xui. 588—592.) 

The term pala was applied anciently, as it is in 
modern Italian, to the blade or broad part of an 
oar. [Remus.] In a ring the bxmd part, which 
lu'ld the gem, was called by the name of pala 
[Annuuuk,] [T. Y".] 

PiVLAEOTE. [Paumusj Mens uiiA,p. 751, b,] 
PALAESTRA (TraAafgrpa) properly means a 
place for wrestling (TraXakiVf TraKpi% and appears 
to have originally formed a |)art of the gynina- 
siiira. The word was, however, used in dilfcrent 
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senses at various periods, and its exact meaning, 
especially in relation to the gymnasium, has occa- 
sioned much controversy among modern writers. 
It first occurs in Herodotus (vi. 12d, 128), who 
says that Cleisthenes of Sicyon built a droinos and 
a jialaestra, both of which he calls by tlie general 
name of palaestra. At Athens, however, there 
was a considerable number of palaestrae, quite 
distinct from the gymnasia, which were called 
by the names either of their fonuders, or of the 
teachers who gave instruction there ; thus, for ex- 
ample, we read of the palaestra of Taiir(*as. (Plat. 
CharmiiL init.) Krause {Gptmiasiik tmd Ago7mtik 
der liellenen^ p. 117 , &c.) contends that the pa- 
laestrae at Athens were appropriated to the gym- 
nastic exercises of boys and youths (waTSey ami 
peipuKid)^ and the gymnasia to those of men ; but 
Becker {Ckartkles., vol. i. pp. 311, 335, &c.) has 
shown tliat this cannot be the true distinction, al- 
though it appears that certain xdacos were, fur obvious 
reasons, appropriated to the exclusive use of boys. 
(Aescli. c. Timurch. p. 35, Keisko.) But that the 
boys exercised in the gymna.sia as well, is plain 
from many jiassages (ilutiph. de Cued. invoL p. 
001, Reiske ; Tea7s &pa7os dirh yvpvactiov., Aristoph. 
Av. 138 , 140) ; while, on the other hand, wc read 
of men visiting the palaestrae. (Lucian, Navig, 4. 
voJ. iii. p. 251, Reitz,) 

It appears most probable that the Talaestraii 
were, during the liourishing times of the Greek 
republics, cliiefly appropriated to the exercises of 
wrestling and of tiie panciat'uim, and were prin- 
cipally intended for the athletae, who, it must 
be recollected, were persons that contended in the 
public 'iiame.s, and therefore needed sjiecial train- 
ing. 'j'his is expressly stated by Plutarcfi {Sj/wp. 
ii. 4), who says, ‘‘that the place in which ail th(> 
athletae exercise is called a pala<*stra;” and wo 
also learn from Ihiusankia (v. 15. ^ 5, vi, 21, § 2), 
that tliere were at Olympia palaestrae CHpeeinlly 
devoted to the athletes. In Athenaeus (x. p. 

4 1 7, f ) wo read of the great athletes Damippus 
coming out of the palaestra ; and Galen (mpl row 
5fa piicpas ertpApas yvpvaffloVi c. 5) places the 
athletae in the palaestra. (Krause, IHd, p. 115.) 

Tile llomams had originally no places correspond- 
ing to the Greek gymnasia and palaestrae ; and 
when towards the close of the republic, wealthy 
Romans, in imitation of the Orocka, began to build 
places for exercise in their villas, they called them 
indilferently gymnasia and xialaestrao. (Cic. ad A ft. 
i. 4, 8 , 9, 10, ad Qu. Hr. iii. 1. § 2, Vm\ v. 72.) 
The words wore thus used by the Romans us 
synonymous 3 and accordingly wo find that Vitru- 
vius (v. 31) gives a description of a Greek gym- 
nasium ander the name of palaestra, 

PALA'BIA. [Palus,] 

PALATPNI LULL [Ludi: Palatini,] 

PALECttcCa^). [Lucta.] 

ILVijPLI'A, a festival celebrated at Rome every 
year on the 21st of April, in honour of Pales, the 
tutelary divinity of shepherds. Some of tlio ancient 
writers called this festival Harifia, deriving the' 
name from pano^ because saciufices were offered 
on that day pro partu pecoris. (Pest. s. n. Puks ; 
compare Populmia sacra; Varro, , dfc fAng. JjUt. 
vi. 15 ; Rionys. i, 88 .) The 2l8t of April was the 
day on which, according to the early traditions of 
Rome, Ecmulus had commenced the building of 
the city, BO that the festival was at the same time 
golemnisod as the dies natalitiiis of Rome (Fesi 
S'l 
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s. V. Parlhhus ; Cic. de Divin. ii. 47 ; Varro, de 
lie RubL ii. 1 ; Plm. H* N. xviii. 06) ; and some 
of the rites customary in later times were said to 
have been first performed by Romulus when he 
fixed the pomoerium. (Dionys. L c.) Ovid (Fast 
iv. 731, &c.) gives a description of the rites of the 
Palilia, which clearly shows that he regarded it as 
a shepherd-festival, such as it must origmally have 
been when the Romans were real shepherds and 
husbandmen, and as it must have continued to be 
among country-people in his own time, as is ex- 
pressly stated by Dionysius ; for in the city itself 
it must have lost its original character, and have 
been regarded only as the dies natalitius of 
Rome. The connection, however, between these 
two characters of the festival is manifest, as the 
founders of the city were, as it were, the kings of 
shepherds, and the founders of a religion suited to 
shepherds. 

The first part of the solemnities, as described 
by Ovid, was a public purification by fire and 
Biuoko. The things burnt in order to produce 
this purifying smoke wore the blood of the Oc~ 
inbcrdiorse, the aslies of the calves sacrificed at 
the festival of Cores, and the sbclls of beans. 
The peoide were also sprinkled with water ; tlioj^ 
washed tlu'ir hands in spring-water, and drank 
milk mill'd with must. (Uvid. i'W. /. c . ; compare 
Propert. iv. 1. tiO.) As regards the i ktober-horse 
{equm October) it must be ohsi'rved tiuit in (‘arly 
times no bloody sacihice was allowed to be ollcred 
at the Palilia, and the blood of the October- 
horso, ruentioned above, was the blood which had 
dropped from the tail of tlio horse sacrificed iu 
the mouth of October to Mars in the Camjms 
Martins. This blood was presiuwed by the Vestal 
virgins in the temple of Vesta for the purpose of 
being used at the Palilia. (Solin. p. 2, d ; Fest 

ii, October cquus j Plat. Fomnl, 12.) When 
towards the evening the shepherds had fed their 
llocka, laurcl-bmnches were used as brooms for 
cleaning the stables, and for sprinkling waiter 
through them, and lastly the siahles were adorned 
with laurel-houghs. Hereupon the shepherds burnt 
sulphur, rosemary, fir-wood, and incense, and made 
the smoke pass through the stables to purify 
them ; tbo Hocks themselves were likewise puri- 
fied by this smoke. The sacrifices which were 
offered on this day consisted of cakes, millet, milk, 
and other kinds of eatables. The shepherds then 
offered a prayer to Pales, After tbese solemn 
rites were over, the cheerful part of the festival 
began; bonfires were made of heaps of bay and 
straw, and under the sounds of cymbals and fiutes 
the sheep were again purified by being compelled 
to run three times through the fire, and the shep- 
herds themselves did the same. The festival was 
concluded by a feast in the open air, at which the 
people sat or lay upon benches of turf, and drank 
plentifully. (Tibull ii. 5. 87, dtc. ; compare Pro- 
pert. iv. 4. 75.) 

In the city of Rome the festival must, at least 
in later times, have been celebrated in a different 
manner ; its character of a shepherd-festival was 
forgotten, and it was merely looked upon a.s the 
day on which Romo had been built, and was eclc- 
hrated as such with great rejoicings. (Athen. viii. 
p. 36L) In the reign of Caligula it was decreed 
that the day, on which this emperor nad conic to 
the throne, should be celebrated under the name 
of Palilia, as if the empire had been revived by 
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him, and had commenced its second existence, 
(Suet. Ca%. 10.) Athenaous (/. c.) says, that 
before his time the name Palilia had been chano-ed 
into Romana (Pcc{j,a7a). Whether this change 
of name was occasioned by the decree in the 
reign of Caligula just mentioned, is unknown, 
(Comp. Hartung, Die Reliij. dcr Rhm&r^ voL li' 
p. 150, &c.) [L. S.J 

PALIMPSESTUS. [Lieeu ] 

PALL A. [ILillium.] 

PALLACE (TraWaiii]). [Concubina.I 
PALLIA'TA FA'BULA. [Comoedia, p 
346.] ’ ^ 

PA'LLIUM, dim. PALL10LUM,jf?oc/. PAT.- 
I LA (Plant. Men. ii. 3. 41 — 47 ; Ovid. Amor, iii, 
1. 12, iii, 2. 25) {tfidnoj/, dim, tjaaridiov ; Jon. 
and poet, (papos). The English cloai, though com- 
monly adopted as the proper translation of these 
terms, conveys no accurate conception of the form, 
material, or use of that which they denoted. The 
article ch‘signatcd by them was always a rectan- 
gular piece of cloth, exactly, or at least nearly, 
square (rerpdycnva ijadria, Posidonius op. Aiheu. 
V. p. 213j quadram/nius^ Tertull. de Pallio, 1). 
Hence it could easily he divided without loss or 
waste into four jiarls. (John, xix. 23.) It was 
indeed used in the very form in which it was 
taken from the loom fTELA], being made entirely 
by the weaver (rh ipdriov {xpqmi. Plat. Chaim. 
pp. 86, 08. cd. lleindorf ; Ilijyp. Min. p. 210, cd. 
Rekk(‘r), witliout any aid from the tailor except 
to re])air (sarcire^ aice?(r0ai) the injarics winch it 
sustained by time. Altliougli it was often orna- 
mented, more especially among the northern na- 
tions of Europe, witli a fringe [Fimbriae], yet 
this was commonly of the same piece with the 
pallium itself. Also whatever additional richness 
and beauty it received from the art of the dyer, 
was bestowed upmi it before its materials wore 
woven into cloth or oven spun into thread. Most 
commonly it was used without having undergone 
any process of this kind. The raw material, such 
as wool, fiax, or cotton, was manufactured in its 
natural state, and hence blankets and sheets were 
commonly white (Xeu/ca Ipdria, Artemidor. ii. 3), 
although from the same cause brown, drab, and 
grey were also prevailing colours. The more 
8]>lendid and elegant tints wore produced by the 
ap])lication of the murex (imrkata^ conchy liaia^ 
purpurea,, nestis; 7rop(pvpouy, aXovpyTj i/rdria, He- 
raclidcs Pont, ap, Atkcn. xii. p. 512), the kermes 
(cacchiem^ kSkicwov), the argol (/mdus)^ and the 
saffron (rrocm, KpoKarSv). [Crocota.] Palo 
green was also worn (bpipdicivov^ Pollux, Ononu 
vii, 56). Black and grey pallia were either made 
from the wool of black sheep (Thoocrit. v. 98) or 
were the result of the art of the dyer. They were 
worn in mourning (piKava Ipdria, Xon. IJisL Or, 
i 7* § 8 ; Artemidor. L g,; (paiav iadrira^ Inscrip* 
tim in Fellows’s Journal,^ 1838, p. 31), and by 
sorceresses. (Hor. Sul, i. 8. 23.) The pallinm of 
one colour (ididxpoop Ipdnop^ literally the self- 
coloured,^’ Artem. 1. c.) was distinguished from the 
variegated (mmiXov) ; and of this latter class the 
simplest kinds were the striped Xen. 

Oyrop. viii. 8. | 8), in which the effect was pro- 
duced by inserting alternately a woof of different 
colours, and the check or plaid (seutuhium., tesse^ 
in which the same colours were made to 
alternate In the warp also, l^euxis, the painter, 
exhibited at the Olympic games a plaid having 
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his name woven in the squares (iesserae, irKivBia) 
in golden letters. (Plin. /£ N. xxxv, 9, s. 36. 2.) 
An endless variety was produced "by interweaving 
sprigs or flowers in the woof (&vd€cri vevotKik- 
ueVof^, Plat. IlcpuhL viii p. 401, ed. Bekker). By 
the same process carried to a higher degree of 
complexity and refinement, whole figures and 
even historical or mythological subjects were in- 
troduced, and in this state of advancement the 
weaving of pallia was the elegant and worthy em- 
ployment of females of the first distinction (Horn. 
//. iii. 125 — 128, xxii. 440, 441), and of Athena, 
the inventress of the art, herself. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 721 — 7C8.) The greatest splendour was im- 
parted hy the use of gold thread. (Virg. Aen. iv. 
2(12 — 2G4 ; Plin. H. N, viii. 48, xxxiii. 1 0 ; Auson. 

37 ; Themist. Orat 21 ; Q. Curt. iii. 3. 17.) 
Homer represents Penelope weaving a purple 
hlaiiket for Uljsses, which also displayed a beau- 
tiful hunting-piecG wrought in gold. (Od. xix. 
225 — 235.) The epithet Si7rA.a|, which is com- 
monly applied b}*" the poets to these figured palls, 
probably denoled that tlu'y were made on the 
principle of a quilt or a Scotch carpet, in which 
two cloths of dillercnt colours art* so interlaced as 
to form one double cloth, which displays a pattern | 
of iuiy kind according to the fancy of the artist, 

AUliougfi pallia were finished for use without 
th(‘ intervention of the tailor, they were sub- 
mitted to the enibroidorcr (P/nypio; 
itKanfxapAs ; Aesch, c. TlmarcL p. 118, ed. Keiskc ; 
Scliol. ad lue.) ; and still more commonly to the 
fuller [Fuilo], who received them both when 
they were now from the loom, and when they 
w(u*o sullied through use. Ilenco it was a re- 
commendation of this article of attire to be well- 
trodden (ivarnrrop^ Apollon. Rhod. ii. 30) and 
well washed (c’uTrAwts, Horn. Od, viii. 425). The 
men who performed the operation are called oi 
TTAuriJy, i a. the waslnsrs, in an inscription found 
in the stadium at Athens. Another appellation 
which tlu'y bore, viz, ot the treaders 

(Schol. ill A poll, liJmd, 1. c,), is well illustrated 
by the woodcut, representing them at their work, 
in p. 552. 

Considering pallium and palia,, Ipdriop and 
(papos^ as generic terms, we find specific terms 
inchulod under them, and denoting distinctions 
which depended on the materials of which the 
cloth was made. Among the Greeks and Romans 
hy far the most common material was wool 
(i’laut. Md. ill L 03 j Xcn. Oec07z. vii 36 ; 
Theocrit. L c.) The garment made of it {Immm 
Cic. d& NtUJMor, iii. 35) was called (from 
the root of hma^ wool), in Latin Labna, in Greek 
XAa?m: and as the garment varied, not only in 
colour and ornament, but also in fineness, in close- 
ness of texture {ipiarim \^Ttr6r^rm^ Aelmn, V.IX, 
iv. 3), and in size, some of those dilfercnccs were 
expressed by the diminutives of xAa7w, such as 
XKalpwp^ XAaris (Herod, iii 133; Athcn. xii. pp. 
545, a, 548, a, 553, a), %A£tH5mr (Herod, i. 185, 
compared with Strabo, xvi. 1. § 20 ; Pint. Symp. \ 
PiiM, vi. 6 ; Pionys. Aul Mom, vii. fi), xAaH<r- 1 
iimv (Aristoph. Ae/mrn, 51 B ; Aesch. c, TimareJi, 
p. 1 42 ; Alcipbron, i. 38), and xAmcnef^mv. 
(Aristo])h. Pmr, 1002.) In like manner we find 
the pallium not only designated by epithets added 
to the general terms in order* to denote that it was 
made of ilax, o.//, tpdrtor Ktpovp, Khoto j/etiTrAura 
(pdpm (Orplmus, dc Lapld. 702), pallmm linmm 
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(Isid. Hisp. Oriy, xix. 25), but also distinguished 
hy the specific terms Untemn^ Ihiteamm; sindoii 
(Mart. Epig. iv. 12) ; aiv’hdv (Herod, ii 8G. ; 
Mai’k, xiv. 51, 52) j and its diminutive cripdoplop. 
(Palladii, Vita Scrap,) A coarse linen pallium was 
also called (pdcrcap (Pollux, vii. c. 1C), and a fine 
one 6d6py}, dim. oQdpiov. (Horn. JL iii. 141, xviii. 
B9B ; Bninck, Anal. iii. 81.) These specific terms 
are no doubt of Egyptian origin, having been in- 
troduced among the Hebrews, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, together with the articles of merchan- 
dize to which they were applied. On the same 
principle a cotton pallium is called palla mrhasea 
(Prudent, Psychozn. 18G, 187), and a silk shawl is 
denominated pallium Scricum (Stat. Sylv. iii. 4. 
89), and oOSpiop 't’r}piii6p. (Arrian, Per. Mar. Eryth. 
pp. 164, 170, 173, 177, ed. Blancardi.) 

The following instances of the application of 
pallia to the purposes of common life, show that it 
is an error to translate the word in all cases liy 
“ cloak ” or “ garment,'*’ and altliough in some of 
these cases the application may have been accidental, 
It serves not the less on that account to demonstrate 
the form and projierties of the thing spoken of, 
and the true meaning of the various names by 
which it was called. 

I, They were used to spread over beds and 
couches, and to cover the body during sleep (fftd- 
rwr, Aelian, U. XX, viii. 7, xii, 1 ; Deud, xxiv. 13 ; 
IfMaria-yLhs^ Theophrast. Char. 23 ; (pdpos., Soph. 
TraAh. 9IG, compare 537 ; Theocrit. xviii. 

19, xxiv. 25 ; Horn. Od, xiv. 500 — 521, xvfi. 
86, 179, XX. 4, 95, 143; XXymn. in 159— - 
184; Alciphron, Lc.; palHtm^ Juv. 

vi. 20*2 ; Spartian, XXadr. 22). In many of these 
cases it is to bo observed, that the same pallium 
which was worn as a garment by day served to 
sleep in at night, in exact agreement with the 
practice which to tlio prtssent day prevails among 
the Bedouin Arabs, who constantly use their large 
hykes for both purposes. [Lectus ; Lodix ; 
Tapes.] 

I JL They were spread on the ground and used 
for carpets. Ciitus, the friend of Alexander, when 
lie held a levee, appeared walking iirl mp(pvpd>p 
Ipariiap. (Athen. xii, p. 539, c.) This was an 
affectation of Eastern luxury. When the people 
at Jerusalem spread their hykes upon tlie ground 
(as recorded in St. Matt. xxi. 8 ; Bt. Mark, xi. 8 ; 
St. Luke, xix. 36) they intended thereby to recog- 
nise Jesus as a king, l^’apes.] 

III. They were hung over doors (Prudent. adt\ 
Sym, ii. 726), and used as awnings or curtains. 
(Athcn. xii. p, 518, a.) 

IV. At the bath, persons wiped and rubbed 
tliemscdvcs not only with linen slieets {Imidd)., but 
with very soft blankets (palim ex mullmima lana 
faetk^ Petron. Sat, 28). The coarse linen cloth 
used for this purpose was called mkmwn (jrd^apop), 

V. Agamemnon (Horn. XL viii. 221 ) holds in 
his hand great purple <pdpos"*^ to servo as a 
banner floating in the air. 

VI. Pallia, especially of linen and cotton, were 
used for sails {<p&(T(Tmes^ Lycophron, v. 26 ; Mp 4- 
HpoKov Eurip.iHcc. 1880 ; Hanu'61#. v. 258). 

VII. When Antony’s shi^s Vere on fire^ his 
soldiers, having failed to extinguish ii hj water, 
which they could not obtain in sufficient quantity, 
threw upoB it their thick blankets (IjUdrw aifr&p 

Dion Gass. L 34). . 

VIII. Thick coarse blankets, which had not 

' 3i 2 
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"been to tlie fallcr (tf.idrLa ayvairra, Plut. Synip^ 
Prohl. "vi. 6), were wrapped round ice and snow to 
keep tliem from melting. ^ 

IX. A fine white blanket was sometimes used 
as a shroud (^dpos raip'iji.ov, Iloin. 11. xviii. 5 
Od. il 04—100 ; hidTLoy, Xcn. C^'op. vii. 3. 

X. In Asia, horses and other animals used to 
ride upon, were covered with beautiful pallia, espe- 
cially upon occasions of ceremony or of rejoicing. 
Cyrus had 200 horses covered with striped cloths. 
(Xen. Ci/rop. viii. 3. § IG.) When the Persian 
ambassador, a few years ago, went to ilie levee in 
London, his horses were in like manner covered 
ha§Bcaro7s tpLuriois. Compare St. Matt. xxi. 7 ; 
St. Mark, xi. 7 ; St. Luke, xix. 35. [Tapes.] 

XL The newly-born infant was wrapped m a 
blanket {epdpos, liuni. IJynm, in Apall. 121). [In- 
cunabula.] 

XIL Lastly, the pallium ^vas the most common 
article of the Amictus. ^ [Chlamys.] Hence we 
lind it continually mentioned in conj'unction \yitli 
the Tunica, which constituted the indutus. Siudi 
phrases as “coat and waistcoat,” or “shoes and 
stockings,” are not more coinmon with us than 
such as those which follow, in ancient authors: 
tunica paUiumqua (Cic. ‘hi Vert. v. 52 ; 

Epid. V. 2, Cl) ; Ipdriov m\ 
a certain philoso]>her (Hiog. Lacrt. v. 72) ; rh 
ipdriov teal rbu 5 f/)«pos tjSe 

(Horn. //. xxiv. 533, Od. viii. 425) ; x\a7my 
t’ (Horn, il, ii. 202, Od. iv. 50, 

V. 220, viii. 455, x. 305, 451, xiv. 132, 154, 
320, 341, xv. 330, xvii. 39) ; ual 

XirwidffKO^. (Auiiphanes, ap. Athen, xii. p. 5*1.5, 
a.) The following passages also exemjdiiy the 
practice of naming these two articles of dress to- 
gether: A. Gcll vi. 10; Plant. Trin, v. 2. 30 j 
Atlnm, V, p. 19B, c, d, f ; 'rheoplirast. Chat., 21 ; 
St. Matt. y. 40 ; St. John, xix. 23—25. 

But although the pallium and tunica were al- 
ways regarded as essential parts of an entire dress, 
yet eacii of them might be worn without the other. 
Cases in which the tunic was retained and the 
blanket laid asidti, are explained under the article 
Nunus. It is also evident that the pallium would 
not be the nn^st convenient kind of dress when the 
wearer of it had occasion to mn ; and wo find that 
in such circumstances ho either put it away entirely 
(Horn. IL il 133, Od, xiv. 500) or foldi-d it up 
as a Scottish Highlander folds liis plaid, and thnnv 
it round his neck or over his shoulder. (Plant. 
Cmt iv, 1. 12, iv. 2, 9 ; Ter, Phot, v. 0*. 4.) 
On the other band, to wear the t>allium %vithout 
dm under*clothing indicated poverty or severity oj 
manners, as in the case of Socrates (Xcn. Mmi, i. 
d. § 2), Agesilaus (Aelian, V.IL vil 13), and 
Gelon, king of Syracuse. (Died. Sic. xi. 26.) 

The pallium was no doubt often folded about 
the body simply with a view to defend it from 
cold, and without any regard to gracefulness of ap- 
pearance. It is thus seen on the person® of Poly- 
nices and Parthenopacus in the celebrated intaglio, 
now preserved at Berlin, representing five of the 
heroes who fought against Thehos, and copied on 
an enlarged scale in the annexed woodcut. The 
names of the several heroes are placed beside thetn 
in Etruscan letters. This precious relic was found 
/ at Perugia. (Winckolmann, Pimnpt dm Pkirm 
grm$m\ de Stosch^ p, 344*— 347). By a slight 
lulaptaibn, the mode of wearing it was rendered 



both more graceful and more convenient. It was 
ficht passed over the left shoulder, then drawn he- 
luud the hack and under the right arm, leaving it 
})are, and then thrown again over the left slioiilcler. 
Of this wc see an example in a has-relicf engraved 
by Dodwell. {Toicr th’ouyh Greece., vol. i. p. 243.) 
Another very common method was to fasten the 
pallium with a brooch [Fibula] over the right 
shoulder (d/^^iTrepomcGui, Horn. A x. 131 — 136 ; 
Stat. Tlich. vii. 658, 659 ; A pul. Flor. ii. 1), leaving 
tlie right arm at liberty, and to pass the middle 
of it either under the left arm so as to leave that 
arm at lilierty also, or over the left shoulder so as 
to cover the left arm. We see Phocion attired in 
the last-mentioned fashion in the admired statue of 
him preserved in the Vatican at Home. {Mus, Ptn- 
Clmicnl, vol. i. tav. 43.) (See woodcut.) Tho 
attachment of the pallium by means of the brooch 
caused it to depend in a graceful manner {(hmizm 



m //Mmm\Virg. Am, iv, 263), and contributed 
mainly to tho production of those dignified mid 
elegant forms which we so much admire in ancient 
sculptures. When a person sat, lie often allowed 
his pallium to fall from his shoulder, so as to en- 
velope tho lower part of his body only. 

The sagum of the northern nations of Europe 
i (see woodcut, p. 213) was a woollen pallium, fas- 
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tesicd, like tliat of the Greeks, by means of a 
brooch, or with a large thorn as a substitute for a 
brooch. (Tacit. Germ, 17 ; Strabo, iv. 4. 3.) The 
Gauls wore in. summer one which was striped and 
chenuered, so as to agree exactly with the plaid 
which still distinguishes their Scottish descendants ; 
in winter it was thick and much more simple in 
colour and pattern. (Diod. Sic. v. 30.) The Greeks 
and Romans also wore different pallia in summer 
and in winter. The thin pallium made for summer 
wear was called Xfjdos, dim, (Aristoph. 

jives, 713 — 717) and (rreetpov dim. cnreipioy (Horn. 
Od. ii, 102, vi. 170 ; Xen. Ilist.Gr. iv. 6. § 4) 
in contradistinction from the warm pallium with a 
long nap, which was worn in winter (laena. Mart, 
xiv. 136" ; Moeris, s. v.; Horn. II. xvi. 224, 

Od. xiv. 529 ; Pint, de Jud. p. 73, cd. Steph- ; 
dxAaiwl, Callini. Hymn, in I)ian. 115). This dis 
tuiction in diess was, however, practised only by 
those wlio could afford it. Socrates wore the same 
pallium both in summer and winter. (Xen. Mem, 

6 ". § 2 .) 

One kind of blanket was worn by boys, another 
I)}’- men (t3 TvaihiKhv, rh auSpeTov i/idriov. Pint dc 
Jud. init.). 'W'omcn wore tliis garment as well as 
men. “ Pliocioifs wife,” says Aclian (F. //. vii. 
,9), wore Fhocion’s pallium : ” but Xanthippe, as 
1 elated by the same author (vii, 10), would not 
wear that of her husband Socrates, (See also Horn. 
Od. V. 220, 230, x. 542, 543 ; Plant. Men. iv. 2. 
36* ; Herod, v. 37.) When the means were not 
wanting, women wore pallia, which were in gene- 
ral smaller, finer, and of more splendid and beauti- 
ful colours than those of men dt'Spefa, 

Aristoph. Medas. 20, 75, 333), although men also 
sometimes displayed their fondness for dross by 
adopting in tiiese respects the female costume. 
TJnis Alcibiados was distinguished by his purple 
pallium which trailed upon the ground (Pint Alci5. 
pp. 350, 362, ed. Stoph.) ; for a train was one of 
the ornaments of Grecian ns well as Oriental dress 
(IpLOLTlm lAleiv, Plato, Ahih. i. p. 341, cd. Bekkcr ; 
Ovid. Met. xl 106; Quintil. xi. 3), the general 
rul(j being that the upper garment should reach tlie 
knee, but not the ground. (Aelian, F. //. xi. 10 ; 
Theophrast. C/iar, 4.) 

l^liilosophers wore a coarse and cheap pallium, 
which from being exposed to much wear was I 
called rpi§wp and rpimptoy. (Aristoph. Pint. 807 ; 
A then, v, p. 211, e ; Themist. Oral x, p. 155, ed. j 

I lindorf ; patlfastrum, Apul, Florid, i.) The same 
was worn also by poor persons (Isaeus, de Die. 
p. 04, cd. Reisko ; Polyaen. StraL vii. 35), by the 
Spartans (Athen. xii. p.535,c ; Aelian, F. //. vii. 
13), and in a later ago by monks and hermits 
((fiathp rpi^iIvLop, Syncs. Bpki. 147 ; sar/um rusti- 
cuMj Hieron. Vita Hilar J. These blankcteers 
(rpL€ooPo<pSpoi, Palladii, Iliat. Laus, in vita Scrap,') 
often went without a tunic, and they sometimes 
supplied its place by the greater size of their pal- 

II um. It is recorded of the philosopher Antisthenes, 
that he first doubled his pallium ” (Hiog. l^aiirt. 

vi. 6, 13), in which contrivance he was followed 
1)y his hroilusr Cynics (Briinck, Anal. ii. 22 ; llor. 
Fpkl. i, 7. 25), and especially by Diogimes, who 
also slept and died in it, and who according to 
some was the first inventor of this fashion. (Diog. 
Lacrt. vi. 22, 77.) The large pallium, thus used, 
was called SiwAotr (dtplois., Isid. Ilisp, Ore;, xix, 
21), and also Rxomis, because, being worn with- 
out the fibula, it left thc^ right shoulder bare, as 
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seen in the preceding ffgiire of Polyniccs, and in 
the bas-relief in BodweiPs Tour already referred 
to (Plaut. Mil. iv. 4, 43 ; Aelian, V. //. ix. 34) ; 
and, when a girdle was added round the waist, it 
approached still more to the appearance of the 
single-sleeved tunic, the use of which it superseded. 

Under the Roman republic and the early Em- 
perors, the Toga was worn by men instead of tlie 
pallium. They were proud of this distinction, and 
therefore considered that to be palUatus or sayatus 
instead of being togaUis indicated an affectation of 
Grecian or even barbarian manners. (Grcieco pallio 
amictus^ Plin. Epist. iv. 11 ; Graeci pallmii. Plant. 
Cure. 11 . 3. 9 ; Cic. PMl. v. 5, xiv. 1 ; Siieton. 
Jul. 48 ; VaL Max. li. G. § 10.) Caecina, on his 
return from the north of Europe, offended tlic 
Romans {togatos) by addressing them in a plaid 
(persicolore sagido) and trowsers. [BrxVCOae.] 
(Tacit. Hist ii. 20.) [J. Y.] 

PA''LMIPES, i. e. pes et pal urns, a Roman 
measure of length, equal to a foot and a jialm ; or 
a foot and a quarter, or 15 inches, or 20 digits, 
(Pliii. H. N, xvii. 20. s. 32 ; Vitriiv'’. v. 6). [P. S,j 

PALMCJS, properly the width of tlio open 
hand, or, more exactly, of the four fingiu’s, was 
used by the Romans for two different measures of 
length, namely, as the translation of the Greek 
7raKai(TT7i, or Sdipov in old Greek, and (rm$ap‘f} 
resjiectively. In the farmer sense it is eiiiial to 
4 digits, or 3 inches, or l-4th of a foot, or i-6th 
of the cubit. [MensiURA, p. 751, b,] Jerome (m 
Exech, 40) expressly stati's tliat this was its proper 
ineauing, luit that the Greek (mGapij was also 
called by some pa lams; or, for the sak(* of dis- 
tinction, pulma; in which sense it would be 3-4 ths 
of a foot. Hence some writers distinguish, in the 
old Roman metrical system, a palnim major of 9 
inches, and a palmm minor of 3 inches, and th<‘y 
snjipose that the former is referred to by Varro 
(A, iJ. iii. 7). Ideler has, however, shown tliat 
this supposition is groundless, that Varro rci'ers to 
the common palm of 4 digits (3 inches), and the 
larg(;r palm only occurs in later Roman writers. 
(Uvher die Langen tmd Fluclcenmasse der Alten., 
p. 129). From this large palmiis of 9 inches the 
modern Roman palmo is derived. [P. S.l 

PALUDAMENTUM,accordingto Varro (L.H 

vii. 37) and Festus (s.u.), originally signified 
any military decoration ; but the word is always 
used to denote the cloak worn by a Roman general 
commanding an army, his principal officers and 
personal attendants, in contradistinction to the 
sagiim [Sagem] of the common soldiers and the 
toga or garb of peace. It was the practice for a 
Roman magistrate after ho had received the fo/pe- 
riiem from the Comitia Curiata and offi'ri'd up his 
vows in the Capitol, to march out of the city arrayed 
in the paludumentuiu (raire paludalm\Ck. adFam. 

viii. 10) attended by his lictors in similar attire 
{paludulis lieioribm, Liv, xli. 10, xiv, 39), nor 
could he again enter tfic gates until ho had formally 
divested himself of this emblem of military power, 
a ceremony considered so sohmm and so indispeiW" 
able that even the emperors observed h. (Tacii' 
Hist. xL 89 ; compare Sueton. FfM. Tfbnee, 
Cicero declared that Verres had sinned coptit 
auspicia, contra omnes diviw'' et JitinianaS y'eli- 
giones,” because, after leaving th'e city In his palu* 
damentum (mmpahddiM'm0d% he stele back in 
a litter to visit his toistedsi ^ (1% mr, v. 1 3.) 

The paludamehtitib’' was dpen m front, reached 
3 I 3 
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down to tlio knees or a little lower, and Hung ' 
loosely over the slioulders, being fastened across 
the chest by a clasp. A foolish controversy has 
a-iiscn among antiq[iiarics with regard to the posi- 
tion of this clasp, some asserting that it rested on 
the right shoulder, others on the left, both parties 
appealing to ancient statues and sculptures in sup- 
port of their several opinions. It is evident from 
the naUire of the garment, as represented in the 
annexed illustrations, that the buckle must have 
shifted from place to place according to the move- 
ments of the wearer ; accordingly, in the following 
cut, which contains two figures from Trajan’s column, 



one representing an officer, the other the emperor 
with a tunic and fringed^ paludamontuni, we 
serve the clasp on the right shoulder, and this 
would nuinifostly he its usual position when^the 
cloak was not used for warmth, fur thus the right 
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hand and am would he free and unembarrassed ; 
but in the preceding cut, copied from the Kaccolta 
Maffei, representing also a Homan emperor, ■vv'o 
perceive tliat the clasp is on the left shoulder ; 
while in the cut below, the noble head of a warrior 
from the great Mosaic of Pompeii, we see tlie 
paludamcntuni flying back in the charge, and the 
clasp nearly in front. It may be said that the last 
is a Grecian figure ; but this, if true, is of no im- 
portance, since the chlamys and the paludamentiim 
were essentially, if not absolutely, the same. Nonius 
Marcellus considers the two terms sjmonymoua, 
and Tacitus (Ann. xii. 5G) tells how the splendid 
nauraachia exhibited by Claudius was viewed by 
Agrippina dressed chlarmfde emrata^ while Pliny 
(I-LN". xxxiii. 3) and Dion Cassius (lx. 33) in 
narrating the same story use respectively the ex- 
pressions paludamento am'OtexHU, and 
diaxpvcr^. 



The colour of the paludamentiim was commonly 
white or purjile, and hence it "was marked and re- 
membered that Crassus on the morning of the 
fatal battle of Carrliae went forth in a dark-coIouri*d 
mantle. (Val. Max. I 6. §11; compare Plim 
//. N, xxii 1 ; Ilirtius, de hdlo Jfneam, c. 
57.) IW.R.J 

^ PAL US, a polo or stake, was used in tlie mili- 
tary exercises of the Homans. It was stuck into 
the ground, and the tirones had to attack it as 11 it 
had been a real enemy ; bonce this kind of ex('r- 
ciso is sometimes called iW«na, (Veget. i. 11). 
Juvenal (vi 247) alludes to it when he says, 
Quis non vidit vuliiera pali ? ” and Maidial (vii. 
32. 8) speaks of it under the name of ‘‘Au4 
niidi stipitis ictus hehes.” ( Becker, p,278,) 

PAMBOEO'TIA (rafx^GLdiTia.), a festive pano- 
gyris of all the Boeotians, which tiic grammarians 
compare with the Panathonaea of the Atticans, 
and the Panionia of the loniaris. The principal 
object of the ntccling was the common worship of 
Athena Itonia, who had a temple in the ncigli- 
bourhood of Coronea, near which the panegyris 
was held. (Strabo, ix. p. 411 ; Paws. ix. 34. § X.) 
From Polybius (iv. 3,ix. 34) it appears that during 
this national festival no war was allowed to bo 
carried on, and that in case of a war a truce was 
always concluded. This panegyris is also men- 
tioned by Plutarch. (AmaL NurraL p. 774, i) 
It is a disputed point whether the Pambocotia had 
anything to do with the political constitution of 
Bocotk, or with the relation of its several towns 
to Thebes ; but if ®o, it can have been only pm- 
vious to the time when Thebes had oh tamed tue 
undisputed supremacy in Bocotia. The question 
is discussed in Sainte Croix, D&s OomGrmme^ds fd'' 
d6rat p. 211, &c. ; Raoul-Hochette, Sur la J^orme 
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et VAdminlsti'. de V'ELat fed&ratlf des Bcotie^s^ in 
tlie ilfAft. de PAcad. des Jnscript, vol. viii. (1827) 
p. 214, &c. ; Waclismuth, I~Ml.AU. Yol. i. p. 176. 
2d edit. [L. S.] 

PANATIIENAEA (Jia.vaBpvaL(C)^ tlic greatest 
and most splendid of the festivals celebrated in 
Attica in honour of Athena, in the character of 
Athena Polias, or the protectress of the city. It 
was said to have been instituted by Ericlithonius 
(llarpocrat. s. x>. llavaQi]vaLa ; Marm. Par. Ep. 10), 
and its original name, until the time of Theseus, 
was believed to have been Athenaca ; but when 
Tiicseus united all the Atticans into one body, this 
festival, which then became the common festival of 
all Atticans, was called Panathenaea. (Pans. viii. 
2. § I ; Pint. Thcs. 24 ; Apollod. iii. 14. § 6 ; 
Ilygin. Poet As/iwi. ii. 13; Suid. s. v. 

According to this account it would seem as if the 
name of the festival wore derived from that of the 
city ; blit the original name Athenaca was uu- 
douhtedly derived from that of the goddess, and 
the suhscqncnt appellation Panathenaea merely sig- 
nilies the festival of Atliena, common to or cele- 
lirated by all the Attic tribes conjointly. Pana- 
tliouaca arc indeed mentioned as having been cele- 
brated previous to the reign of Theseus (Apollod. 
iii. 15. § 7 ; Bind. iv. ()<)), but these writers 
merely trail si cr a name common in their own days 
to a time when it was not yet applicable. The 
Panatlienaea, which, as far as the character implied 
in the name is concerned, must be regarded as an 
institution of Theseus, were celebrated once in 
every year. (Harpocrat. Suid. s. v.) All writers 
who have occasion to speak of this festival agree 
in dlstinguishitig two kinds of Panathenaea, the 
greater and the lesser, and in stating that the 
former was hold every fourth year (Trevraerijpts), 
while the latter was celebrated once in every 
year. Lifianiiis (Arp?WL ad Denioslh, Mid. p, 510), 
by mistake calls tlie lesser Panathenaea a rpurrjpis. 

The time, when the lessor Panathenaea (which 
are mostly calk'd Panathenaea, without any epithet, 
while the greater are generally distinguished hy 
tile adjective peydka) were celebrated, is described 
by Proelus (ad Plat Tm. p. 20, &c.) in a vague 
manner as fnllowing the celebration of tbe Bendi- 
deia ; from which Meursius infers that the Pana" 
thenaea were held on the day after the Bcndidcia, 
that is, on the 20th of Thargelion. Potitus (Leg, 
Alt p. 18), on the other hand, has shown from 
B(miosthenos (o, Tmocrat. p. 708), that the Pana- 
thenaea must have fallen in the month of Jieca- 
tonibaenn, and Corsini (Fast. Jit ii. 357, Ac.) 
h;is further proved from the same passage of Be- 
mosthemjs, that the festival must have commenced 
iK'fore the 20th of this month, and we may add 
that it was probably on the 17th. Clinton (Feist 
licit ii, p. 332, &c.) lias revived the opinion of 
Meursius* (Compare H. A. Muller, Pamtlmaica^ 
c 3.) 

1'hc great Panathenaea were, according to the ' 
unanimous accounts of the ancients, a pentaetcria, 
and were held in the third year of every Olympiad, ' 
(Rbckh, Btaatsh. ii. p. 1G5, &c,) Proelus (ad Plat 
Tm. p. 9) soys that the great Panathenaea were 
bold on the 28th of llocatombaeon. This state- 
ment, however, must not lead us to sujjpose that 
the great Panathenaea only lasted for one day ; 
but Proelus in mentioning this particular day was 
probably thinking of the most solemn day of the 
festival on whicli the great procession took jdaco 
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(Tliucyd. vi. 5G), and which W’as in all probability 
the last day of the festival, for it is expressly stated 
that the festival lasted for several days. (SchoL ad 
Eurip. Hecnih. 464 ; Aristid. Panatli. p. 147.) We 
have, moreover, every reason to suppose with 
Bbckh, that the great Panathenaea took place on 
the same days of the month of Hecatombaeon, on 
which the lesser Panathenaea were held, and that 
the latter were not celebrated at all in those years 
in which the former fell. Now if, as we have 
supposed, the lesser Panathenaea commenced on 
the 17tb, and the last day of the greater festival 
fell on the 28th of Hecatombaeon, we may perhaps 
be justified in believing tliat the lesser as well as 
the greater Panathenaea lasted for twelve days, 
that is, from the 17th to the 28th of Ilecatom- 
baeon. This time is not too long, if we consider 
that the ancients tliemsclves call the Panathenaea 
the longest of all festivals (Schol. ad Aristoph. Nuh. 
385), and if wo bear in mind the great variety of 
games and ceremonies that took place during the 
season. When the distinction between the greater 
and kisser Panathenaea was introduced, is not cer- 
tain, but the former are not mentioned before 01 
6*6. 3 (Thucyd. vi. 56, i. 20 ; Herod, v. 56), and 
it may therefore be supposed that they were in- 
stituted a short time before 01. 66, perhaps liy 
Peisistratus, for about his time certain innovations 
were made in the celebration of the Panathenaea, 
as is mentioned below. The princijial dilFercncfs 
between the two festivals was, tlsat the greater 
one was more solemn, and that on this occasion 
the pephis of Athena was cairied to her tengde in 
a most magnificent procession which was not held 
at the lessor Panathenaea. 

The solemnities, games, and amusements of the 
Panathenaea were: rich sacrifices of bulls, foot, 
horse, and chariot races, gymnastic and musical 
contests, and tbe kmjiack'phoria ; rliapsodists re- 
cited the poems of Homer and other epic poets, 
])hilosophers disputed, cock-fights were exhibit'd, 
and the people indulged in a variety of other 
amusements and entertainments. It is, however, 
not to be supposed that all these solemnities 
and games took place at tlie Panathenaea from 
the earliest times. Gymnastic contests, horse and 
chariot races and sax'rifices are memtioned in the 
legends belonging to the period anterior to the 
reign of Theseus. (Apollod. and Biocl. U. ec. ; 
Pint. T/m. 24.) Tlic pnV.e in these contc'sts was 
a vase with some oil from the ancient and sacred 
olive tree of Athena on the Acropolis. (Pind. Nvh. 
x. 35, Ac. ; Schol. ad fSopk Oed. fhl. 61)8.) A 
groat many of such vases, called Panathenaic vasi's 
(a(x(popdis TlavaBpj/Miwl^ Athem v. p. 188), have in 
late years been found in Etruria, wnithi'ni Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece. They represent on one side 
tbe figure of Athena, and on the other the various 
contests and games in which these vases were 
given as prisies to the victors. The contcHls them- 
selves have boon accurately deserilied from tlmse 
vases by AmhroBch (Awmt deW Jmllt 1833. p.G4 
' — 80), and tbe probable order in which they took 
place has been defined by Miillor (L a p, 80", 

The poems of Homer wero road by rhapsodists 
only at the great Panathenaea (Lyat%. c. Lmcrat 
p. 1 6'l)j and this custom commenced in the time of 
Pisietmtus or of Ifig son Hipparchus, after these 
poems had been collected. Afterwards the works 
of other epic poets also wete recited on this occa- 
sion (Plat. p. 228, h ; Aclian, K //♦ 
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viil 2.) Songs in praise of llannudius and Arls- 
togiton appear to have heen among the standing 
customs at the Panathenaca. Musical contests in 
singing and in playing the flute and the cithara 
were not introduced until the time of Pericles ; 
they were held in the Odciiin, (Pint. Fend 
13.) The first who gained the victory in these 
contests was Phrynis, in 01. 81. 1. (Schol. ad 
Anbto})Ji. Nuh, 971 ; Mann. Par. Ep. 6*4.) The 
prize for the victors in the musical contests was, 
as in the gymnastic contests, a vase, hut with 
an additional chaplet of olive hranc*he.s. (Suid. 
s. V. TlapaOTiPaia,) Cyclic choruses and other kinds 
of dances were also performed at the Panathenaca 
(Lys. de Mimar. accept, p. 161), and the pyrrhic 
dance in armour is e>:pressly mentioned. (Aris- 
topb. Nuh. 888, with the Schol.) Of the dis- 
cussions of philosophers and orators at the Pana- 
thenaea we still possess two specimens, the K6yo$ 
JlavaQ'(]vain6s of Isocrates, and that of Aristides. 
Herodotus is said to hare recited his history to the 
Atlicnians at the Panathenaca, The management 
of the games and contests was entrusted to persons 
called dOAoQerai, whose ninnher was ten, one lioing 
taken from every tribe. Their oificc lasted from 
one great Panatln'iiaic festival to the other. (Pol- 
lux, viii. 8. 6.) It was formerly believed, on the 
statement of Diogenes Laertius (iii. 50 ; compare 
Suidas, B. V, TsrpaXoyia), that di-aniatic re{»resent- 
ations also took place at the Panathenaea, l)ut this 
mistake has been clearly refuted by Bdckh. {(/race. 
Trap. Frincip. p. 207.) 

'Pile lanipadephoria or t'lrch-racc of the Pana- 
thenaea has been confounded by many writers, and 
even by Wo-clismuth {fJe/L Alt. ii. 2. p. 246; 
ii. p. 2d ed.), with that of the Bondideia. 
On what day it was held, and in what relation 
it stood to tli'e other contests, is unknown, though 
it Ls clear that it must have taken place in ^ the 
evening. It has heen supposed ])y some writers 
that the lampade[)horia took place only at the 
great Panathenaea, hut this rests upon the feeble 
testimony of Lihanius {A ryuni. ad I)cmoslh. Mid, 
]). 510), while all other writers who mention 
tliis laTnpiulej)]i()ria, speak of it as a ])art of the 
Panathenaea in general, without the epithet 
/icydAa, which is itself a sufficient proof that it 
was common to both festivaJs. TheKnmeLs implied 
in a .statmiicut of the autlior of the Etymologicum 
Magnum {b, v. Kcpag-cucds). The pri/.c of the 
victor in the lanipadephoria was proliahly the 
lampas itself, which he dedicated to ilcrmes. 
(Btickh, (hrp. Inscript i. n. 243, 250.) 

It is impossible to determine the o.’cact order in 
which the solemnities took place. Wt* may, how- 
<‘ver, bedievo that those jiarts which were the most 
ancient preceded those which were of later intro- 
duction. Another assistance in this respect are the 
sculptures of the Parthenon (now in the British 
Museum), in whicli a series of the solemnities of 
the Panathenaea is represented in the groat pro- 
cession. But they neither represent all the so- 
lemnities — ^for tlie lanipadephoria and the gym- 
nobtic contests are not represented* — nor can it 
Ik* supiKJsed that the artists should have sacrihcod 
beauty and Hymmetry merely to give tlie solemnities 
in pr.‘cist*ly flie same order as they succeeded one 
another at the fivstival In fact we see in these 
.•ictilpiures the flute and <’ithara players represented 
UB preceding the chariots and men on Imrsehaek, 
though tho contests in chariot and horse racing 
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probably preceded the musical contests. But wm 
may inter from the analogy of other groat festivals 
tliat the solemnities commenced wutli sacrifices. 
The sacrifices at the Panathenaea were very immi- 
ficent ; for c.ach town of Attica, as well as every 
colony of Athens, and, during the tunc of hergreat- 
nes.s, every subject town, had to contrilmtc to thi.s 
sacrifice by seiidnig one hull each. (SchoLAm/op/o 
Nub. 385.) Idle meat of the victims appears to 
have been distributed among the people ; hut 
before the feasting coinmonced, the public herald 
prayed for the welfare and prosperity of the re- 
public. After the battle of Marathon the Plataeaus 
were included in this prayer. (Herod, vi. HI.) 

The chief solemnity of the great Panathenaea 
was the magnificent procession to the temple of 
Athena Polias, which, a.s stated above, probably 
took place on the last day of tlie festive season. 
Tho opinion of Creuzer (Spnhol. ii. p. 810) that 
this procession also took place at the lesser Pana- 
thenaea, is opposed to all ancient authorities with 
the exception of the Scholiasts on Plato {Feptihl. 
init.) and on Aristophanes (MJguit 50 G), and these 
scholiasts are evidently in utter confusion about 
the whole matter. The whole of this procession is 
rejircsented in the frieze of the Parthenon, the 
work of Phidias and Ins disciples. The description 
and o.xplanation of this magnificent work of ait. 
and of the procession it rejiresents, would lead us 
too far. (See Stuart, Antiq. of Athem.^ vol. ii. ; 
licako, Topupr, of Athens, p. 215, Ac. ; C. O. 
Muller, Ancient Art and its Hem. §118 ; H. A. 
Muller, Fanath. p. 98, Ac ) The chief object of 
tliis procession was to carry the ptpliis of the god- 
dess to her temple. It was a crocus coloured 
garment for the goddess, and made by maidenii, 
called epyacrripai. (Ilebych. sAw. ; compare Au- 
iiiiErHoiiiA.) In it were woven Enceladus and the 
giaiitH, as thej'- were compiered by tlie goddess. 
(Eurip. Ifecnb. 466 ; Seboh ml Aristoph. Mqtiii. 
566 ; Suid. s. v, tlercKos ; Virg. Cir. 29, Ac, ; 
compare Plat. Etdhjd. p. 6.) Proclus {ad Flat. 
Tim.) sa.ys that tho figures on the peplus j'cpre- 
sented the Olympic gods compiering the giants, 
and this indeed ia the subject represented on a 
pepliis worn by an Atbena preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Dresden. On one occasion in later tiim i?, 
when the Athenians overwlielnied Demetrius and 
Antigoniis with tlieir llutterieSj, they also decreed 
that their imng(S, along with those of the gods, 
.should be 'woven into tbe pcplus. (Plut. Femeir, 
10.) The peplus was not carried to tlie tmnjile by 
men but was suB]>ended from tiu! mast of a ship 
(SeboL Horn. Jl V. 734 ; Philostr. ViL Sapfi. i. 5. 
p. 550; com pure Bdckh, Aim’. Tnaj. Prinr. p. 1 .93 ; 
Schol ad Arktoph. Fas(\ 418) ; and this ship, 
which was at other times kept near the Areiopagus 
(Pams. 1 . 29. § 1 ), was mov<‘d along on land, it is 
said, by suhterrmieous machines. Wliat th(‘So ma- 
cliincs may have heen is involved in utter obscurity. 
The procession proLM‘e(led from the Cco'ameicus, near 
a monument called licocoriiim (T1uic)d. i. 20), to 
the temple of Dcmeter at Ebuinis, and thence along 
the Polasgic wall and the temple of Apollo Pythlus 
to the Pnyx, and thence to tho Acropolis, wluu'c 
the statue of Mincmt Polias was adorned with tho 
poplus. 

In this procession nearly the whole population 
of Attica appears to liavo taken part,eitlicr on foot, 
on horseback, or in ebariuts, as may bo seen in tluj 
frieze of the Purthoaow. Agtffi men carried olive 
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branches, and were called ^aXXocpdpoi (Etjnn. IM. 
and Ilesych. s. v .) ; yoimg men attended, at least 
ill earlier times, in armour (Thucyd. vi. 56), and 
maidens who belonged to the noblest families of 
Athens carried baskets, containing offerings for the 
goddess, whence they were called Kavrjtpdpou (Ilar- 
pocrat. s. i?. Kap7}<p6pos ; compare Thucyd. 1. c.) 
Respecting the part which aliens took in this pro- 
cession, and the duties they had to perform, see 
IlYDRIAnilOEIA. 

Men who had deserved well of the republic were 
rewarded with a gold crown at the great Pana- 
thenaea, and the herald had to announce the event 
during the gymnastic contests. (Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 2G5 ; compare Meurs. Panath. p. 43.) Prisoners 
also wore allowed to enjoy freedom during the 
great Pauathenaca. (Ulpian, ad Demosth, c. Timo- 
crat, p. 740 ; compare Demosth. dc Pals. Ley. 
p. 304.) 

(Compare J. Mciirsii, Panaihenaca^ hher singit- 
laris^ Lugd. Rat. 1010; C. IlofTinann, 

7 iaikos,, Cassol, 1335, 3vo. ; II. A. Muller, I*a- 
iMthon(dm,y Bonn, 1837, 8vo. ; C. 0. Muller’s 
J Jissertation, Qm cwni tempore PanailmiaGCt minora 
eclehrata smt, which is reprinted in the Philological 
JMiiPcnm, vol ii. pp. 227 — 235.) [L. S.] 

PANCRATI ASTAE. [Pancratium.] 

PANCRA''TXUM (Tray icpdr lop) is composed of 
Ttip and Kpdros, and accordingly signifies an 
nthletic game, in ■which all the powers of the 
figliter were called into action, O’he pancratium 
w'as one of the games or gymnastic contests wliich 
\v(TC exhibited at all the great festivals of Greece ; 
it consisted of boxing and wrestling ('rrvyp.h and 
Trdkrj), and was reckoned to be one of the heavy or 
hard exercises (^dycapio'p.ara ^apea or ^ap^repa), 
on account of the violent exertions it required, and 
fur tins reason it was not much practised in the 
gymnasia ; and where it was practised, it was pro- 
hahly not without modifications to render it easier 
for tlio ])oys. According to the ancient physicians 
it hud very rart‘l 3 ’'a licneiiciul influence upon health, 
(il. Mercurial JJe Jrt (ripnnasL v. 7.) 

At Sparta the regular pancratium was forbidden, 
but the naiiKi was there applied to a fierce and 
irregular fight not controlled by any rules, in which 
evem biting and scratching were not uncommon, 
ami in wlucli, in short, every thing was allowed by 
which one. of the parties might hope to overcome 
th (5 otluT. In Homer wo neither find the game 
nor the nai'uo of the pancratium mentioned, and as 
it was not mtroctuced at the Olympic games until 
01 33 (ikius. V, 8, § 3), we may presume that the 
game, though it may have existed long before in a 
rude state, was not brought to any dtigroe of per- 
fection until a short time before that event. It is 
scarcely possible to speak of an inventor of the 
pancratium, as it must have gradually arisen out of 
a rude mode of lighting, which is customary among 
all uncivilized nations, and which was kept up at 
Sparta ill its original state. But the Greeks re- 
garded Theseus as the inventor of the pancnitiimi, 
who for want of a sword was said to have used 
this mode of fighting against the Minotaurus. 
(SchoL ud ]*md, Nem, v. ih).) Other legends re- 
presented IIcTaclca as having been victor in ^tho 
pancratiuiu (Pans. v. 8. § 1 ; llygin. idi5. 273), 
and later writers make otiier heroes also fight tho 
pancratium Pkarsd. iv. 013, &<*.); but 

tlieae are men^ fictions. Aftm' tlic paucratiiun was 
once introduced at Ulympia, it soon found its way 
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also into the other great games of Greece, and in 
the times of the Roman emperors we also find it 
practised in Italy. In 01. 145 the pancratium for 
boys ivas introduced at the Olympic games, and 
the first boy who gained the victory was Phaodimus, 
a native of a town in Troas. (Pans. v. 8, in fin.) 
This innovation had been adopted before in others 
of the national games, and in the GistPythiad (OL 
108 ), wc find a Theban boy of the name of Olaidcs 
as victor in the pancratium in the Pythian games. 
(Pans. X. 7. § 3.) At the Isthmian^ games the 
pancratium for boys is not mentioned till the reign 
of Domitian (Corsmi, Dissert. Jyon.p. 101) ; but 
this may be merely accidental, and the game may 
have been practised long before that time. 

Philostratiis (Imay. ii. 6) says that the pancra- 
tium of men was the most beautiful of all athletic 
contests ; and the combatants must certainly have 
shown to the spectators a variety of beautiful and 
exciting spectacles, as all the arts of boxing and 
wrestling appeared here united. (Anstot. Phot. i. 

5 ; Pint. Pyinpos, ii. p. C38, c.) I'hc combatantH 
m the pancratium did not use the cestus, or if 
they did, it was the ‘Ipapres paXaicdrepoi [Ckh- 
Tus], so that the hands remained free, and wounds 
were not easity indicted. 

The name of these combatants was paneratiastnc 
(wayKpanaerrai) or 7rdpp.aXi^t, (Pollux iii. 3(1. 5.) 
They fought naked, and had their bodies anointed 
and covered with sand, by which they wiu'e en- 
abled to take hold of one another. (Philostr. L c. ; 
Ariatoph. /Aw, 818.) In casc‘s where the contests 
of the pancratiastae were not regulat<4 by strict 
rules, it might, as at Sparta, sometimes happen, 
that the fighters made use of tin ir teeth and nails 
(Philostr. i. c, ; Lucian, c. 49 ; Pint. 

Zac. Apophtk. p, 234, d.) ; but sueb irrcgularltioB 
probably did not occur at any of the great public 
games. 

When two pancratiastae began their contest, 
the first object whicli each of them endeavoured 
to accomplish, was to gain a favourable posi- 
tion, each trying to make the otlier stand so that 
the sun might shine in his face, or that other* 
inconveniences might prevent Ids fighting with 
success. Tliis struggle {dyhp vepX rifs (rrdaxm, 
Aeschin. c. Cicstph. p.83, ed. Steph.) was only the 
introduction to the real coniest, thougli in certiiiu 
cases this preparatory struggle might tenninale the 
whole gaiiK', as one of tin* parties might wear out 
the other by a series of stratngmus, and compel 
him to give up further rc*sistauce, Sosrratns of 
Sicyon had gained many a victory by feuch tricks. 
(Pans. vl 4, § 1.) When the real contcHt began, 
each of the fighters might commmice by boxing or 
by wrestling, accordingly aylu* tlmuglithe .should b(‘ 
more successful in the ouo than in the other. Tim 
victory was not dccidi'd until one of tlie parties 
was lulled, or lifted up a biig.er, thm'thy declaring 
that he was unable to continno the cmiteHt either 
from pain or fatigm*. ( Kaber, JyoMhA I 3.) It 
n.sually bajipoaed that one of the combatantH, by 
some trick or other, nuide his antagonist Ml to tho 
ground, and the-wrcHtliiig, which then comniericod, 
was calUnl dvmckipimdKr]., and continued until mm 
of the parties declared himaelf miquered or was 
stnuigled, as was the mm at Ol^iUffia with Arrlu- 
eliiou or Arrachiem of Phigalia, m 01 54. (Pans, 
viil 40. §l,&c. ; Eiweb, Cfmm. p. 150, Scalig.) 
A lively description of n struggle of this kind i» 
given by Philosimtus (/. c*). Scauetimos one of 
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tlie figliters foil down on. liis "back on purpose fhat 
he might thus ward off the attacks of his antago- 
nist more easily, and this is perhaps the trick called 
vm-riacriJLds, The usual mode of making a person 
fall %vas to put one foot heliind his, and then to 
push him backward, or to seize him round his 
body in such a manner that the upper part being 
the heavier the person lost his halanco and fell. 
Hence the e.vpre&sioiis kap.€dp€ip^ fieo-oXa- 

§c7i'^ /.icVov ciptip^ rd Bid fiTjpWP 

ffwai', &c. (Scalig. ad Awici. Ckron. p. 4{.).) The 
aniicvcd v/oodcut represents two pairs of Pan- 



rratiindue ; the ono on the right hand is an ex- 
amjiie of the wwcAfrorraXT?, and lliat on the 
left of tlm }X€(roXa€uu. They arc taken from 
Kraiiso's (/j/mnmfi/y itud A<j<mhUh d, IlvUcn* Taf. 
XXL b. Fig. 1)5, b. 1)1, h., where they arc copied 
respectively from Orivand, AVc. d, Mon. Ant. 
Yol i, pL ‘JOj 21, and Krause, ti^ijnormn vet. icones^ 
tab. Hh 

At Home the prmerafium is first mentioned in 
the games which tlaligula gave to the peojde. (Hion 
Cass. lijc. Ki) Alter this time it seems to hav^e 
become extremely pojnilar, and J ustinian (NovetL 
cv. c. 1, provided* Trdyicapvop be, ns some suppose, 
a mistake for 'irayicpanop) made It one of the seven 
EohurmiticB (irpiioSoi) which ilic consuls had to 
'provido for the amusement of the people. 

Several of tlic Clreek pancrutiastac hare been 
immortaliHod in tho ephiieian odes ^ of I^indar, 
namely TitnodemuB of Athens (A^m.ii.), Mclissus 
and Ktropsiades of Thebea {fdh. in. and vi.), Aris- 
tofllides, Oleander and Phjdacicles ofAegina {Ncm. 
iii,, Idk iv, v, mid vi,), and a boy Pytheas of 
Aegina. {N'em. v.) Ihit besides these thc^ names 
of a great many other victors in the pancratium arc 
known. (Compare Follows, Pisamries in L^cict^ 
p.813, Loud. 1B4L) 

Tho diet Mid training of tho pancratiastao was 
tho same as that of other Atliletae. [AtiiIjBtab. j 

(Compare TIioron, Mercurialis, d& Arin Gymnas- \ 
Uea ; J. IL liranso, Pk Gt/mnmiik md Agmistlh 
der floUenm^ vol i. pp, 534- — 550.) [L. B.] 

PANBKCTAB or BIGESTA. In the Iasi 
month of tho yeai’ a. x>. 530, Justinian by a Con- 
stitution addressed to Tribonian empowered him 
to name a commission for the purpose of fanning a 
Code out of tho writings of those Jurists who had 
enjoyed tho Jus Ilespondendi, or, as it is expressed 
by tho Emperor, ‘‘ aniiquoinm prudentium quibus 
auctoritatem conscribendarum iiitorpretandanimque 
legum sacratissimi principcs praebuemnt.” The 
compilation however comprises extracts from some 
writers of the Republican period {Const. Deo 
Aucte), and from Arcadius Charlsius and Hor- 
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mogenianiifi. Ten years were allowed for tho com- 
pletion of the work. The instructions of tlic 
Emperor were, to select what was useful, to omit 
what was antii^uated or superfluous, to avoid un- 
necessary repetitions, to get rid of contradictious, 
and to make such other changes as should produce 
out of the mass of ancient Juristical writings a 
useful and complete body of law (jus antiquum). 
The compilation was to be distributed into Fifty 
Books and the Books were to be subdivided into 
Titles (Tiiuli), The work was to be named 
Digcsta, a Latin term indicating an arrangement 
of materials, or Paiidectae, a Greek word express- 
ive of the comprehensiveness of tlie work. The 
name Bigesta had been already used by Salvius 
Jiilianus for the title of his chief work. The term 
Pandcctac had also been applied to compilations 
which contained various kinds of matter. (A. Gell. 
Prapf.) It was also declared that no commen- 
taries should be written on this compilation, hut 
permission was given to make Paratitla or references 
to parallel passages with a short statement of their 
contents. (Const. Deo Auctorc, a. 12.) It was 
also declared that abbreviations (siyla) should not 
lie used in iormmg the text of the Digest. The 
work was completed in three years (17 Cal. Jan. 
53fl) as appears by a Constitution both in Greek 
and Ijatin which confirmed the work and gave to 
It legal authority. (Const. Tanta, &c., and AeSoncci/.) 

Besides Tribonian, who had the general conduct 
of the undertaking, sixtf'en other persons are men- 
tioned as having been employed on tho work, 
among whom were the Professors Dorotheus and 
Anatolius, who fur that purpose had been invited 
from tho law-school of Berytus, and Tlieophilus 
and Cratinus who resided at Constantinople. 1’he 
c(impilera made use of about two thousand diiferont 
treatises, which contained above 8,000,000 lines 
(tvvAWB, (ttIxoi), but the amount retained in tho 
compilation was only 150,000 linos. Tribonian 
procured this largo collection of treatises, many of 
which had entirely fallen into oblivion, and a list 
of tlicm was prefixed to the work, pursuant to the 
instructions of Justinian. (Const. Tanta, &c. s. IG.) 
Such a list is at present only found in the Floren- 
tine IMS. of the Digest, hut it is far fiom lieing 
accurate. Still it is probably the Index mentioned 
in the Constitution, Tanta, Slc. (Puchta, IJmcr- 
kungm ucLer dmi Indew Florentmus., in lihcm. Mm. 
vol. iii. pp. 8G5 — 370.) 

The work is thus distributed into Fifty Books, 
winch, with tho exception of three hooks, are sub- 
divided into Titles, of which there are said ti> he 
422. The books 30, 31, 32, are not divided into 
Titles, but have on(% common Title, De fmgatis et 
Fideicommissis ; and the first Titles of the 45th 
book, De Yerbonim Ohligaiionilms, is really dividi'd 
into three parts, though they have not separate 
Rubricao. Under each Title are placed the ex- 
tracts from the several jurists, numbered 1, 2, 3, 
and so on, with tho writer’s name and the name 
and division of the work from which the extract is 
made. These extracts are said to amoimt^to 3123. 
Ho name, corresponAIng to Libor or Titulua, is 
givcm to these subdivisions of TituU which arc 
formed by tho extracts from the several writers, 
but Justinian (Cbw5 Tanta, &c. s, 7)^has called 
them *Hcg6S,” and though not laws ’’ in the strict 
sense of the term, they were in fact “law and 
in the same sense the Emperor calls the jurists 
“ legislatores.” (Cow^. Xante, dec, s. 16*) The Fiity 
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Books differ materially botk in bulk, number of 
titles, and number of extracts. The Glossatores 
and their followers, in referring to the Digest, some- 
times indicate the work by F, p, or H, and some- 
times by D or if, which according to some writers 
represents D, and according to others represents n. 
The oldest printed English work in %vhich the 
Digest IS cited is Bracton’s Treatise on the Law of 
E7igland^ and his mode of citation is that of the' 
Glossatores. ( Tim Discourses by G. Long, London, 
1847, p. 107.) _ _ I 

There was also a division of the whole Fifty i 
Books into Seven larger masses, called Partes, i 
which corresponded to the seven main divisions of 
the works on the Edict, and had also a special 
reference to the course of instruction then estab- 
lished. Thus the first Pars comprises Four Books, 
the second Pars comprises seven Books, and so on. 
{Const. Tanta, &c. s. 2, “ Igitur prima qiiidem 

pars,” &c,) ■ 

The number of writers from whose v/orks ex- 
tracts were made is thirty-nine, comprehending 
those Jurists from whom extracts were made at 
second band, as Q. Mucins Seacvola, the Pontifex, 
from whom four fragments, and Aelius Gallus 
from whom one fragment is taken ; but omitting 
Servius Sulpicius Kufus, who is rcxiresentcd by 
Alfenus, distinguiabing Aelius Gallus from Julius 
Aqnila, Venuleius from Claudius Satuminus ; as- 
suming that there is only one Pomponius, and 
omitting Sabirms whose name is eiToneously in- 
serted in the Florentine Index. (Eimniem, Oes- 
chicMe des liom. Primtreclits.^ p. 224.) 

The following is the list of Jurists from whose 
writings the Digest was constructed, as it is given 
in the Palingencsia of Hommelius, who has ar- 
ranged the matter ta,ken from each writer under 
bis name, and placed the names in alphabetical 
order. The dales of the Jurists are chiefly founded 
on the authority of Ziranicm, The figures in the 
tliird coiuinn indicate the iimportions contributed 
to the Digest by each Jurist, estimated in the 
pages of Hommelius ; («) denotes that the coiitri- 
luition is under one page of the Palingencsia. 
This list includes Sabiims. The extracts from 
many of the writers arc few and short : those from 
Ulpianaro more than a third of the whole ; and 
next to these the extracts from Paulus, Papinian, 
Jnlianus, Pomponiiis, Q. Cervidius Scaevola, and 
OaiuB, ai'c the largest, 

DATB. 

Sextus Caeciliiis Africanm . Hadrian and the 
Antonini . 24 
Alfemis Vaiiis, a pupil of 
Servius Suljii- 
cius liufus and 
contemporary 
with Cicero 9 
Furliis AniManus . Unknown . . (a) 

Julius Aquila , . perhaps about the 

time of Sep. 
Severus . , (a) 

Aurelius Arcadius Charisius, Constan- 

tine the Great 2|- 
CUilisiratus Caracalla . . 17|- 
Juvontius Vdsm . . . Domitiaa and 

Hadrian . 23 
Eiormfims Alex. Severus 4 
Cum . . . Hadrian and the 
Antonini , 72 


DATE, 

C. Aelius'^ Gallus ... a contcmpoiary 

of Cicero , {a) 

Claudius Ilermogcnianus, Constantine 

the Great . 9-^ 

Priscus Javolenus . Nerva and Ha- 
drian . . . 23^ 

Salviua JuUanus . . a pupil of Javo- 
lenus . . .90 

M. Antistius Lahoo . , . Augustus . .12 

Aemiliiis 3 facer. . . Alex. Severus . 10 

Lucius Volusius JMuecianus Antoninus Pius 8 
Lucius Ulpius Marcellus . Uie Antonini . 32|* 
Aelius Marcimus Caracalla and 

Alex: Severus 3S 

Junius J/amricA/mis Antoninus Pius 

lliitiiiua JMaoiimus . Unknown . . («) 

Arniis Afenaniler . Caracalla , . 3 

Ileiennias AfodcUmus a pupil of D. 

Ulpianus , 41^- 

Quintus ISfudus Scaevola, Pontifex 

Maximus, con- 
sul JB. c. 95 . I 

Priseus Keraiius . Trajan . . .10 

Lucius Aemiliiis Pajunimus S. Severus and 
Caracalla 1 04 

Justus Papinus , M. Aurelius * 2^ 

Julius Paulus . . Alex. Severus 297 

Pomponms Antoninus Pius 80 
Liciirius? Proculm, . Otho? . , . C 

Liciiriiis Rufinus . . Caracalla . , L} 

Massurius Subiaus , , Tiberius . . 

Claudius Saiurnmus Tbe Antonini , 1 

Qu, Cervidius Scaewla . . The Antonini . 78f 

l^atenms 7'arrenfenus Commodus . (<£) 

Clemens Tcrmtim . Hadrian and the 

Antonini . 3^ 

Q. Sep. Florons TertuUkmus S. Severus and 

Caracalla . 1 1 

Claudius Trgphofibms S. Severus and 

Caracalla . 22 

Salvius Abumus Vahns . , Hadrian and An- 
toninus Pius 3 
VenuUlus . Tbe Antonini . 10 
Domitius Ulpianus , S. Severus and 

AIox. Severus fllCI 

It follows from tbe instructions of the Emperor 
and tbe plan of tbe work that the extracts from 
the Jurists are not always given in their exact 
words. It is probable that many short passages 
were interpolated, or altered, as a matter of neces- 
sity, though, there seems to be no reason for sup- 
posing that these changes were carried farther than 
the nature of the case required. Still there is im 
doubt that the changes are such that the extracts 
from the old Jurists cannot be used for many pur* 
poses without some caution and Judgment. 

The disirihutiou of the matter of the Digest into 
Books and Titles has evidently been made accord- 
ing to a plan, as will be obvious on inspecting the 
libt of Tituli prefixed to the editions, Tims the 
2Bth book treats of teataments, of the institatSon 
of a hercs,^^icc., and the 29th of military testaments, 
and of codicils, Ac. ; in fact of matters appertaining 
to universal succession by testament; the 30th, 

: ^Ist, and 32d books treat of legacies and flduciarj 

^ Uo muet not be confounded with C. Aquiliue 
Gallus, one of the masters .of Servius Sulpicius, 
from whom there is no extract in the Digest. 
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bu*(]iiests. There is a method of airmigeiixMit 
therefore so far as generally to bring things of the 
same kind together, but the compihition has no 
claims to being considered as a scientific arrange- 
ment of the matter of law. And indeed the com- 
pilers were e\ideiitly fettered in this respect by 
the Emperor’s instructions, \\hich required them to 
arrange (digercrc) the wdiole Ijody of the law com- 
prised ill the Digest, according to the Code and 
the E dictum Perpetuuni. 

It has long been a matter of di.spnto whether 
the compilers of the Digest -were guided by any, 
and if any, by what principle in the arrangeniciit 
of the several extracts under the respective Titles. 
This Rubject is examined in a very learned essay 
by Bluhme, entitled “ Die Ordiiungder Fnigmente 
in den Ihmdektentitelii.” (Zc,itschriJ\ vol. iv.) The 
investigation is of eoursc. founded on the titles of the 
several wmrks of the Jurists, whicli as already oh- 
wu’ved are given at the head of each extract: thus, 
fur instance, in the heginning of the ;id book, the 
first seven extracts are headed follows : IJlpi- 
amm Libro sextigesimo quarto ad Iklictum ; ’’ 
Idem Libro prinio Pjdeieominisaorum ‘"’Idem 
Libro quarto ncl Hubimnn ‘'‘'Idem Liliro quinto 
ad Salniuim IhuiluH LiliroprimoadSabinimi 
“Julianurf Libro trigo'simo tertio Digeatorum ; ” 
“ ikiulus Libro Hccundoud Sabmum.” These will 
nerve as hamples of the wdmle and will explain 
th(‘ following remarks from Dinhme, whose con- 
elufeloiiH are these: '“‘I'lje compilers separated all 
the writingfl from which extracts were to bo made, 
into tlirei* parts, aiul formed thcrusehu's into three 
committeuB, Each committee read through in order 
the books that had fallen to its lot, yet so that 
booIcH which wore closcdy relate, d as to their con- 
(ciitH, were extracted at t!m same times I'he hooks 
were eompuivcl with the Code of Justinian, and 
what was selected for the lunv compilation, was 
jflaced mider a Title taken cither from the Code, | 
the Edict, or in case of necessity from the work | 
itstdf which was extracted. Wiiat came under the 
same title was compared ; repetitions were erased, 
contradictions were got rid of, and alterations were 
made, when the contents of the extracts seemed to 
require it. When the three committees had finished 
their lahours, tluj ]u’esontDig<!Bt was formed out of 
the three collections of extracts^ In order to ac- 
complish iluH, they made that celloctimi the founda- 
tion of each Title which contained the most 
numerous or at least tlie longest extracts. With 
these they compared the Binailer coUectimis, strik- 
ing out, as they had done before, repetitions and 
contradictions, making the necessary additions, and 
giving more exact definitions and general princi- 
jiloft, W hat remained over of the smaller coll octions 
without having had an appropriate place assigned 
to it, was placed after the first collection, and its 
place in the series after the first collection was 
generally determined by the number of extracts.’* 

“ The Digest does not sqoin to have been sub- 
jected to any further revisiont” 

Bluhme remarks that, although the Constitutions, 
ika Atmiorc^ Imperatoriam^ Tanta^ and Oordi^ con- 
tain much information on the economy of the 
Digest and the mode of proceeding of the compilera, 
only the two following ficts are distinctly stated ; 
J* That the extracts from the wTitings of the 
Jurists were arranged according to the titles of the 
Code and the Edict. 2. That the extracts were 
compared with the Code. Accordingly everything 
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else must be proved from an examination of the 
work itself, and this is the object of Bluhme ’s 
laborious essajn He observes that if a person will 
examine the extracts in the titles Do Verhorum 
Significationc and De Regulis Juris (50. tit. 16, 17) 
he will had a regular oidcr observable in the titles 
of the juristical works from which the extracts are 
taken. Generally, the scries of the books quoted 
shows that the original order of the works from 
which the extracts were to be made, has not been 
altered ; and the several works generally follow in 
botli these titles in the same order. A similar re- 
mark applies to the title De Verhorum Ohliga- 
tioiiibus (Dig. 45. tit. 1), though there is a varia- 
tion in all the three titles as to the relative order 
of the three masses, which are presently to ha 
mentioned. In the remaining titles of the Di- 
gest,” adds Blub me, “ at first sight it appears as 
if one could find no other distinction in the titles 
(J the extracts than this, that one part of them has 
a certain kind of connection, and another part 
merely indicates a motley assemblage of books out 
of which the extracts have been made. But on a 
closer comparison not only are throe aiasses clearly 
distiiiguishable, but this comparison leads to the 
certain conclusion, that all the writings which were 
used in the compilation of the Digest, may be re- 
ferred to three classes. The Commentaries on Sa- 
bimis (Ad Huhiimm), on the Edict (Ad Edictixm), 
and Pjipiiiiau’s writings are at the head of these 
three cla,s.ses. Wo may accordingly denote these 
three masses ri'spectively by the names Sabiniaii, 
the Edict, and Papiiiiam In each of these classes 
the several works from which extracts are made, 
always follow in regular ordiT,” 'J’his order is 
shown by a table which Bluhme has inserted in 
his esRay, 

This article, if read in connection with the arti- 
cles CoDJsx and Inktitutjones, will give some 
general notion of the Legislation of Justinian, the 
objects of which cannot bo expressed better than 
in the folbwing words : — 

Justinian’s plan embraced two principal works, 
one of which was to be a selection from the Jurists 
and the other from the Constitutiones. The first, 
the Ikmdect, was very appropriately intended to 
contain the foundation of the law : it was the first 
work since the date of the Twelve Tables, which in 
itself and without supposing the o-xistence of an}’’ 
otlier, might serve as a central point of the whole 
body of the law. 1 1 may he properly called a Code, 
and the first complete Code since the time of the 
Twelve Tahles, though a largo part of its contents 
is not Law, but consists of Dogmatic and the in- 
vestigation of particular cases. ' Instc'ad of the in- 
sullicicnt rules of Vaientinian 111,, the excerpts in 
the Ihuidect are taken immediately from the writ- 
ings of the Jurists in great numbers, and arrangiri 
according to their matter. The Code also lias a 
more comprehensive plan than tlie earlier codes, 
since it comprises botli Kescripts and Edicts. Tliese 
two works, the Pandect ami the Code, ouglit pro- 
perly to be considered as the completion of .Iuh- 
tinian’s design. 'X’he Institutionea cannot be viewed 
m a third work, independent of both : it serves as 
an introduction to them or as a manual Lastly, tiie 
NovoUae are single and subsequent additions and 
aUcrations, and it is merely an accidental circum- 
stance that a third edition of the Code was m>t 
made at the end of Justinian's reign, which would 
have comprised the N ovellac which had a permanent 
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application.” (Savigny, Geschkldc des Rom. RecJits 
im MiUelalter^ i. p. 14.) 

There are niimerous manuscripts of the Digest, 
both in libraries of the Continent and of Great 
Britain. A list of the MSS. of the Corpus Juris 
in the libraries of this country, which are princi- 
pally in the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
is given by Dr. Hach in the Zcitschrift (vol. v.). 
But the MSS. of the Digest generally contain 
only parts of the work, and are not older than the 
twelfth century. The MS. called the Florentine 
is complete and probably as old as the seventh 
century. It is generally said that it had been 
kept at Amalfi time out of mind, and was given 
to the Pisans by Lotharius the Second, after the 
capture of Amalfi a. d. 1137, as a memorial of his 
giatitude to 'them for their aid against Roger the 
Norman. The Pisans kept it till their city was 
taken by the Florentines under Gino Caponi a. d. 
1400', who carried this precious MS. to Florence 
where it is still preserved. There is however 
pretty good evidence that the MS. was not found 
at Amalfi. Odofredus says, that it was transmitted 
to Pisa by Justinian, and Bartulus adds, that it 
always had been, and then was at l^isa. At any 
rate it is the ()ldest MS. of the Paridectao. An 
exact copy of this MS. was published at Florence 
in 1553, folio, with the title ‘‘Digeatoriiiu seu 
Pandectaruin Libri Quinquaginta Bx Florcntinis 
Pandcctis ropraesontati j Florcntiao In Ofiicina 
Laurentii Tarrentini Ducalia T 3 ^pographi MDLIII 
Cum Summi l^ontif. Car. V. Imp. llonrici II Gal- 
loriim Regis, Eduarcli VI Angliae regis, Cosmi 
Mcdicis Ducia Florent. II Privilegio.” The facts 
relating to the history of the MS. appear from the 
dedication of Franciscus Taurellius to Cosmo I., 
Duke of Florence. Laelio Torclli and his son 
Francisco superintended the printing of the edition 
of this splendid work, which is invaluable to a 
scliolar. The orthography of the MS. has heen 
scrupulously observed, d'liose who cannot consult 
this work may be satisfied with the edition of| 
the Corpus Juris by Cbarondas, wliicli the distin- 
gtushed printer of that edition, Christopher Planti- 
nua, affirms to he as exact a copy of the Florentine : 
edition as it could he made. (Antwerp, 1575). 
As to the other editions of the Digest, see Coii- 
pirsJtmis. [G. Tx] 

PA^NDIA {vivZia), an Attic festival, the real 
character of which seems to have been a subject 
of dispute among the ancients themselves ; for ac- 
cording to the Ktymologicum M. (s. ndpiJia • 
comp. Phot. s. some derived it from l^andia, 
who is said to have been a goddess of the moon 
(this is also Wachsmuth’s opinion, ii. p. 435) ; 
others from the Attic king Pandion ; others again 
from the Attic tribe Dias, so that the Pandia 
would have been in the* same relation to this tribe 
m the Panathenaea to Athens ; and others from 
AiSs^ and call it a festival of Zeus. Welckor 
{Aemkjl Trikg, p. 803) considers it to have heen 
originally a festival of Zens celebrated by all the At- 
tic triboa, analogous to the Panathenaea, and thinks 
that when the confederacy, of which this festival 
was as it wore the cciitral paint, became dissolved, 
the old festival remained, though its character was 
changed. It was celebrated at Athens in the time 
of Demosthenes (c. Mkl. p. 517). Taylor^ in his 
mke on this passage strangely confounds it with 
tlie Diasia, though it is well known that this fes- 
tival wtis held on the 10th of Munychion, while 
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the Pandia took place on the 14th of Elapliebolion. 
(Compare Suidaa and Hesych. s. v. Udi'Sia j Biickh, 
AhJiandL dot Berlin, Akadenue, 1818, p. 65, 
&c.) . [L. S.] 

PANE'GYRIS {Ttavkyvpis) signifies a meeting 
or assembly of a whole people for the purpose of 
worshipping at a common sanctuary. But the 
word is used in three ways : — 1. For a meeting of 
the inhabitants of one particular town and its 
vicinity [Ephesia] ; 2. For a meeting of the in- 
habitants of a whole district, a province, or of the 
whole body of people belonging to a particxilar 
tribe [Delia, Pamboeotia, Fanionia] ; and 
3. For great national meetings, as at the Olympic, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games. Althoiigli 
in all panegyreis which we know, the religious 
character forms the most prominent feature, other 
subjects, political discussions and resolutions, as 
well as a variety of amusements, were not excluded, 
though they were perhaps more a consequence of 
the presence of many persons than objects of the 
meeting. As regards their religious character, the 
panegyreis were real festivals m which prayers 
were performed, sacrifices offered, processions held, 
Ac. The amusements comprehended the whole 
variety of games, gymnastic and musical contests, 
and entertainments. Every panegyris, moreover, 
was made by tradespeople a source of gain, and it 
may be presumed that such a mooting was never 
lield writhoiit a fair, at which all sorts of things 
were exhibited fur sale. (Paus. x. 32, § 9 ; Strab. 
X. p. 486; Dio Cbrysost. Orat, xxvii. p. 528.) la 
later times, when the love of gain had become 
stronger than religious feeling, the fairs appear to 
have become a more prominent characteristic of a 
panegyris than before ; hence the Olympic games 
arc called ^nercatus Olympiaous or hull et mermtm 
Olpiipiorum, (Justin, xiii. 5; Veil. Pat. i. 8.) 
Festive orations were also frequently addressed to 
a panegyris, whence they are called K6yoi Traviy- 
yvpticoL The Fancgyricus of Isocrates, though it 
was never delivered, is an imaginary discourse of 
tliis kind. In later times any oration in praise of 
a person was called pancgyricus, as tliat of Pliny 
on the emperor Trajan. 

Each panegyris is treated of in a separate article. 
For a general account see Wachsmuth, Ikell. Alt. 
i i. p. 148, &c. ; Buckh, ad Find. O/. vii. p. 175, 

[ &c. ; llcmann, Pdit Ant, § 10. [L. S.] 

I PANELLE'NIA (iraveKKdiPia), a festival, or 
j perhaps rather a panegyris of all the Greeks, which 
seems to have been instituted by the emperor 
I Hadrian, with the well-meant but impracticable 
I view of reviving a national spirit among the Greeks, 

! (Philostr. ViLSopJi. ii. L 5; Bdckh, Vorp. Imorip, 
i. p. 78D, ii. p. 580.) [D. S.] 

PANIO'NIA (Travidvid), the great national 
panegyris of the lonians on mount Mycale, where 
their national god Poseidon Ilcliconius had his 
sanctuary, called the Panionium. (Herod, i. 148 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 384; Pans. viL 24. § 4.) One of 
the principal objects of this national meeting was 
the common worship of Poseidon, to whom splendid 
sacrifices wore olfcrcd on the occasion. (Diodor. 
XV. 48.) As chiebpriest for the conduct of the 
sacrifices, they always appaintcA a young man of 
Priene, with the title of king, and it is mentioned 
as one of the peculiar superstitions of the lonians 
on this occasion, that they thought the bull which 
they sacrificed to bo pleasing to the god if it roared 
at the moment it was killed. (Strab. L c.) But 
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religious worsliip was nottlio only oljject for wMcli 
they assemhled at the Panionium ; on certain emer- 
gencies, especially in case of any danger threaten- 
ing their country, the lonians discussed at these 
meetings political questions, and passed lesolntions 
which were binding upon all. (Ilerod. i. 141, 170.) 
But the political union among the lomans appears ; 
nevertheless to have hcen very loose, and their 
confederacy to have hcen without any regular in- 
ternal organization, for the Lydians conquered one 
Ionian town after another, without there appearing 
anything like the spirit of a political confederacy ; 
and we also find that single cities concluded sepa- 
rate treaties for themselves, and ahandoned their 
confederates to their fate. (Herod, i. 1G9.) 

Diodorus (xv. 40) says that in later times the 
lonians used to hold their mooting in the ncigh- 
hoiirhood of Epliosus instead of at Mycale. Strabo, 
oil the other hand, who speaks of the Panionic 
panegyris as still hold in Ins own time, does not 
only not mention any such change, hut appears to 
imply that tlie panegyris was at all times held on 
the siime spot, viz. on mount hfycale. Diodorus 
therefore seems to consider tlie I'lphesianjiancgyris 
[Ki’IIEsia] as ha\iiig been instituted instead of 
the Pauionia. But luitli pancgyreis existed simul- 
taneously, and were coniu'ctetl with the worship of 
two distinct diu’nitics, as is clear from a anu- 
parismi of two passages of Btralio, yiii. p. ildl, xiv. 
p. (VAil 

(Compare Tittinann’s Gmcli. Sfnatw, ]>. GOU, 
&c, ; Thirl wall, /finL of (imee, ii. ]). 1(12 ; C. 
P. Hermann, Lchrk dcr (JoiimL AUerik § GG. n. 
2, :i) [B, S.3 

PANOIHHA. [Arma.] 

PANTOMPMUS is tlie name of a kind of 
actors peculiar to the Ptomans, who very nearly re- 
seinljl(‘(l in their inode of acting the modern dancers j 
in the ballet. They did not speak on the stage, 
hut merel}'- acted by gestures, movemmits, and atti- 
tudes. All inoveineiits, however, were rhythmical 
like those in the hallet, whence tfio general term 
for them is sallaiio^ .mUaroj; the whole art was 
called muska muCa (Cassiodor. Fftf-r. i. 2<i) ; and to 
represent Niohe or Leda was expressed hy ^allure 
Nioheu and mlfitre fj’iiam. 

Mimic dancers of this kind are common to all 
nations, and hence we find them in (ireece and 
Italy ; in the fornuw country tlwjy acufuiivd a degree 
of perfection of which we can scarcely form an idea. 
But pantomimes in a narrower sense were peculiar I 
to the Roinaiw, to whom wo shall iherefortt confine 
ourBclves. During the time of the. republic the 
name pantomimus does not occur, though the art 
itself was known to the Homans at an early period ; 
for the first lustrioncs said to have been introducml 
from Etruria wore in fact nothing hut pantomimic 
dancers [IHsTiiio, p. 0I2J, whoneo we find that 
under the empire the names histrio and pantomimus 
w(*re used as Rynonymous, The pantomimic art, 
however, was not camied to any degree of perfoc- ; 
tion until the time of Augustus ; whence »ome 
writers ascribe its invention to Augustus himself, 
or tn tlie great artists who flourished in his roigtn 
(Suidas, w. iravr^pufMos,} The greatest 

pantomimes of this time wore Bathyllus, a freodmaJi 
and favourite of Maecenas, and Fy lades and Ifylas. 
(Juv, vi. 02 ; Suet //«//. 45; Macrob. Sai. ii. 7 ; 
Athon. i, p. 70.) 'I4ie great popularity which 
the pantomimes acquired at Rome in the timo of 
Augustus ^ tlirough these distinguished actors, was 
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the cause of their spreading not only in Italy hut 
also in the provinces, and Tiberius found it neces- 
sary to put a check upon the great partiality for 
them : he forbade all senators to frequent the 
houses of such pantomimes, and the cqiiiles were 
not allowed to he seen walking with them in tiie 
streets of Rome, or to attend their performances in 
any other place than the public theatres, for wealthy 
Romans fri'qucntly engaged male and female pan- 
tomimes to amuse their guests at their repasts. 
(Tacit. Amid, i. 77.) But Caligula was so fond of 
pantomimes that one of them, M. Lepidiis Mnestor, 
became Ms favourite ; and through his influence 
the whole class of pantomimes again recovered 
their ascendancy. (Suet. Califf. 3G, 55, 57 ; Tacit. 
Auned. xiv. 21.) Nero not only patronised them, 
hut acted himself as pantomime (Suet. Neiv,, IG, 
2G), and from this time they retained the highest 
degree of popularity at Rome down to the latest 
period of the empire. 

As regards their mode of actiiug, wo must first 
state that all pantomimes wore masks, so that the 
features of the countoiiance wei’e lost in their act- 
ing. All the other parts of their body, howoviT, 
were called into action, and espocially the anna 
and hands, whence the expressions immus loquark-' 
Amac^ (luiili damoA,, iraf-irpcovoi, &c. Not- 
witlistandiug their acting with masks, the anciiuits 
agree that the pantomimes expiessed actions, fmd- 
iiigs, j)af,sions, &c., more Ixuiutifully, ci/rrectly, 
ami intelligibly than it would lie possilde to do 
l>y Bjieukiiig or writing. They were, liowcTm’, as- 
sisted in llicir acting liy the circumstance that tiiey 
only represented mytlmlogical characters, which 
were known to every spectator. (Juv. vi. C3, v. 
321; Ilorat. ii. 2. 125; Siieton. 54; 
Veil. Ih'it. ii. 8.1) There were, moreover, certain 
conventional gestures and movements which every 
body undemtood. Their costume appears to have 
been like that of the dancers in a Imllct, so as to 
show the Iwaiity of the human form to the greatest 
advantage; though the costume of course varied 
according to the various characters which were re- 
])resento<l. See the manner in which PlaiicuB is 
described hy Velleius (ii. 82) to have danced tlus 
character of Glaucus. In the time of Augustus 
there was never more than one dancer at a lime 
on the stage, and he nqiresented fill the charaideiu 
of the story, both male and fuiuale, in sacceMhlon. 
(Lucian, de StdfaL c. 07; JacoliH, ad AdhoL b. 1, 
p. 208.) This remained the cuatom till towards 
the cud of th<i second century of our aera, when 
the several parts of a story liega.!! to be acted by 
several piantomiines dancing tog(*ther. Women, 
during the earlier period of the empire, iievm’ ap- 
peared as pantomimes on the stage, though tiny 
(lid not scruple to act as such at the private partitas 
of the great. During the latter time of the empire 
women acted as patitomlmos in public, and in some 
cases they threw aside all regard to deceiuy, and 
appeared naked before the pul die. The Christian 
writers therefore represent tin* puntninimle exhibi- 
tions as tlio scliool of every vice and liceniiousnes.^ 
(Tortul). dsfipeti, p. 26*0, od, Paris; sec .also Beimc. 
QpmU, Hut, vii. 22 ; Flin. EiM, v. 24 ; Aminian, 
IMarc. xlv. 6 ; Frocop. Jmaivl 9,) 

Mythological love stories were from the first the 
favourite subjects of the pantomimes (Ovid. Remmi, 
Am, 753), and the evil elfecis of such aonsnal re- 
presentations upon women arc described in afcrm^g 
colours hy Juvenal (vi. G2, &c.). Every represent- 
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ation was based upon a text written for the pur- ] 
pose. This text was called the Canticiim (Macrob. j 
Sat. ii. 7; Plin. Epist. vii. 24), and was mostly 
written in the Greek language. Some of them 
may haye represented scenes from, or the whole 
subjects of Greek dramas ; but when ArnoHus 
{adv. Gent. 4, compare Antholog. i. p. 249) states, 
tliat whole tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
were used as texts for pantomimic representations, 
he perhaps only means to say tliat a pantomimus 
sometimes represented the same story contained in 
such a tragedy, without being obliged to act or 
dance every sentiment expressed in it. The texts 
of the pantomimes or cantica were sung by a chorus 
standing in the background of the stage, and the 
sentiments and feelings expressed by this chorus 
were represented by the pantomimus in his dance 
and gesticulation- The lime was indicated by the 
sciiM/um., a peculiar kind of sole made of wood or 
metal, which cither the dancer or one of the chorus 
wore. The whole performance was accompanied 
liy musical instruments, Init in most cases by tluj 
lluto. In Sicily pantomimic dances ivere called 
/IcAAiCT/roi, wlieneo jierhapa the modern words ball 
and ballot. (Compare Ijcssing, J hhandhoKj von don 
Eanfoniimm der AHvu ; Grysar, in Ersch and 
GniboAs Encpciop. s. v. J^antommisrhe Kunst dcs 
AUerthwns ; V\’'elcker, Die r/rkcMschcn Tmyodion^ 
pj). 1:117, 1409, 344 : 3 , 1477.) [E-S.]' 

jk'Vpyaujs. [LiBMii.] 

^ PAR 3MPATI LUBEJIE {aprM(rp,6s, upnd- 
iipTLa ^ wepirrd Traifeij/), the game at odd 
and tjvoii, was a favourite game among the Grooks 
and Homans. A person hedd in Iiis hand a certain 
number of astragali or other things, and his op- 
ponent liad to guess whether the number was odd 
or even, (Pollux, ix. 101 ; Plato, Lps. p. 207 ; Ilor, 
S<U. ii. 3. 240 ; Suet. A up. 71 ; '‘Nuai Elep, 79 ; 
B(‘cker, Galhcs, vol. li. p. 2:3:k) 

PAUA'BASrS. [CoMUEDiA.] 

PARA'BOTjON (irapdSoXou or 7iapaS6\ioy), 
a small fee paid by tlu* apfiellant party, on an ap- 
peal (I'femv) from an inforior to a superior tribu- 
nal ; as for instance, from an arliitrator or a 
magistrate, or from the court of the hj/Arai, or 
from the Senate of Five liuudrcd, to the jury or 
llcliastic court As to the sum to be paid, and 
other particulars, we are nninforined. (Pollux, viii. 
02,9:3 ; Meier, Aft Aw. pp.767, 772.) [CAHC] 
PAilAC ATA^BOLE (rapaicara^oXii)^ a sum of 
money required of a idaintHf or petitioner in certain 
ca-ses, as a security that his complaint or demand 
was not frivolous, or made on slight and inauHi- 
cient grounds. Such was the deposit made in 
certain inlieriiauce causes, viz. a tenth part of the 
value of the property sought to be recovered. 

I Hkeks.] So also in the proceeding termed 
imTricncTjpp.a, which was a suit instituted against 
the public treasury by a creditor to obtain payment 
out of Ida di'btor's confiscated goods, a fifth part of 
the value was deposited. It was returned to the 
petitioner, if successful ; otherwise it went to the 
state, (Suidas, s. tu ’ErcTrltrKTjgga.) The money 
was deposited either at the h}fdicpiai.s.f ox’ on the 
coiumeBccment of the cause. The word wapa- 
mraioK'h signifies both the paying of the deposit, 
and the money deposited ; and, being a word of 
more general import, we lind it used to denote 
other kinds of deposits, as the 'trpvrav^'ia and 
vapdfrrmis. (Pollux, viii, 32 ; Meier, AthPrae. I 
pp, 604, 010~"0'21.) [C, E. K.J | 
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] PARACATATIIE'CE (TrapaimTadipirf)., ge- 
I nerally signifies a deposit of something valuable 
with a friend or other person, for the benefit of the 
owner. Thus, if I deliver my goods to a fricncl, 
to bo taken care of for me ; or if I deposit money 
with a banker ; such delivery or hailmeni.^ or the 
goods bailed or delivered, or the money deposited, 
may be called irapaitaradijKT) (Herod, vi. S6 ; 
Beraosth. pro Phorm. 946); and the word is often 
applied metaphorically to any important trust com- 
mitted by one person to another. (Demosth. 
c. Aphob. 840 ; Aesch. c. Timarek 26, ed. Steph., 
de Fals, Leg. 47.) As every bailee is bound to 
restore to the bailor the thing deposited ; either on 
demand (in case of a simple bailment), or on per- 
formance of the conditions on ivhich it was re- 
ceived ; the Athenians gave a 7i‘apamTa6r}Kris blfcj} 
against a bailee who unjustly witlihcld his properly 
from tlie owner, dTretTrcprjcrc rpu irapaicaraOEew^ 
(Ih)lliix, vi. 154.) An example of such an action 
against a bmikcr is the Adq'ox of 

I&ocratcs. A pledge given to a creditor could imt 
bo recovered, except on payment of the luoiKy 
owed to him ; but, after selling the article, and 
satisfying lua debt out of tlic proceeds, lie would 
of course be bound to restore the suqdus (if any) 
to the pledgor. It follows from the nature of the 
Tupaic. ditep that it was drlprjros, but it is not im- 
probable that the additional penalty of drip'm 
miglit be inflicted on a defendant who fraudulently 
denied that he had ever received the deposit. 

The diliiculty of procuring safe custody for 
money, and the general insecurity of movalile pro- 
perty in Greece, induced many rich persons to 
make valuable deposits in the principal temples, 
such as that of Apollo at Delphi, Jupiter at Olym- 
pia, and others. (Meier, A//. Proa, pp. 512 — 5 *15.) 
It may be observed tliat rlQc'crOai^ Tapanara- 
rtdetrdai, in the niiddla wfee, are always used of a 
person making a deposit for hh own benefit.^ with 
the intention of taking it up again. TIence the 
expression to confer an obligation, 

which gives the right (as it were) of drawing upon 
the obliged party for a return of the favour at 
some future time, Kop.l(€<r&ai is to recover your 
property or right. (Isocrat. c. Eiiilg/n. 400, ed. 
Steph.) [0. R. K.l 

FARADT'SUS (TrapdBsKros), was the name 
given by the Greeks to the parks or pleasiire- 
groimds, which surrounded the country residenct‘S 
of the Persian kings and satraps. They were 
generally stocked with animals for the chace, were 
full of all kinds of trees, watered by nainertms 
streams, and enclosed with walls. (Xcn. Annh. I 
4. § 10, Cgr. i. .‘3. § 14, 4. §5, IldL iv. L §33, 
OecAv. 13 ; Diod. Sic, xvi. 41 ; Curb viii. L § 13, 
12 ; GelL ii, 20.) ilTiese paradises were freipiently 
of great extent ; thus Cyrus on one occasion re- 
viewed the Greelc army in his paradise at Ctdacwao 
(Xcn. Amb. i 2. § 9), and on another o<fcasion 
the Greeks were alanmul by a rc'port that there 
was a grout army in a neighbouring pamdise. (Jf/* 
ii. 4. §1G.) 

Pollux (ix, 1.1) says that mpddi$t(fOf was a 
Persian word, and there can be po doubt that the 
Greeks ohlained it from tlio Pertiatts. The woM, 
however, seems to have been wed Iw other 'Bastern 
nations, and not to have been to fho Fer- 

sinns. Geseniiis (X4moop , 'MStdieum^ p. 8S8, 
Hips. 1033) and other writers suppose ii to he the 
j same as the Saiia3ait|?«rarf4ifa, but this word docs 
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not mean a land elevated and culllvatcd, as Ge- 
senius and otliers state, but merely a foreign covntrg^ 
whence is derived parades hil^ a foreigner. The 
word occurs in Ilchrew pared cs) as early 

as the time of Solomon (fJede^'. ii. o ; CUui.ir. 

and is also found in Arabic (fnhms\ and 
Armenian (pardei^ Scliruedcr, IJisbcrt. 7'nebiiiir. 
Ling. Armen, pracmlss. p. 56). 

FARAGAUDA (irapay&Bps)^ the border of a 
tunic [LbibusJ, enriched with ”old tlneacl, worn 
liy ladies, liut not allowi'd to men except as one of 
the insignia of olhce. These border's were among 
the rich presents ^tiiven by Furius Plaridus a, d. 
343, when he was made consul {Ibieae pnragaiidae, 
Vopisc. A?ircL 15). Under the later emperors 
the manufacture of them was forbidden except in 
their own gynaecea. (Cud. 11. lit. 6 . s, 3,2.) 'riie 
term paragnuda, which is ]>r(>hal)ly of Griental 
origin, seems also to havti been eouverted into an 
adjective, and thus to have become the deiiemina- 
tion of the tunic, wliit'li was decorated with such 
borders. ( Lydus de Rdag. i. 17, ii. 4. lo.) [J. Y. 1 

PARAGRAPIIE {'rrapaypap'i)). This word 
does not exactly correspond with any term in our 
language, but may without much improprii'ty b(‘ 
called a plea. It is an ohjectiun raised by the de- 
fendant to the ndmisKibility of the plaintiif's ac- 
tion; ““ etci'ptio rei advenaiB actorem, actioiiemve, 
qwu'fmtis aut do foro hand compel nto, ant d<' 
tempore, modove procedeudi illegitiiuo.” ( RcLke, 
f7iL\v (Jr, in Oral,) Sir WTlliam Tones, in the pre- 
face! to his translation of Isucus, compare.^ it with a 
dmnmrer. But tliia is not so correct ; because a 
di niuiTcr is an objection arising out of tlui adver- 
sary’s own statement of his case ; whereas the 
vapaypMjrli was an ohjectioii di‘pendiiig on facta 
Stated by tho defendant iiimseiif, and therefore 
rather resembles a plea, or (more strictly) a spoeiul 
plea* This ajipcars from the irapaypatfHKol K6yin 
of IlenioHthones, in which wo find the defendant 
introducing now ulhgations into tins cause, and 
support ijig them hy proof. Thus, in the Hpeedi 
against Nausimaehus mid Xonopithes, the ground 
of objection is, that tho fatlmr of the dcfendaufc.s 
having obtained a ndcasu from tho idaintiifs, it 
was no longer open to the phuntlits to bring an ac- 
tion for the same cause. Put the fimt nuuition <»f 
this ixdeaHO is inmhi by the defuidantH in theii* 
plea. In tho speccli against Zenotiumns the de- 
fendant objects, that the igropunk dhiT} does not 
lie, because there was no written contract Ixitwecn 
him and the phiiutilTon a voyage to or from A ihens ; 
and this (mys he) appears from tho doclaratimi 
Itself (y ijicKijpanf An parties could not 
bo defeated at gUhens liy a technical objection to 
the pleadings; the dafendant In the above case, 
•notwithstoaing the def 0 Ctiv 0 atatamciit of tho 
^^laintilf in the doclnmtion, was compelled to bring 
forward his objection by plea, and to support it 
before the jury. In tho speech against Phormio, 
tho plaintiff says that as tho defendant only denies 
that ho has committed a breach of th® contract, 
there was no occasion for a ; tho ques- 

tion mordy was, whether the plaintiff*® charge was 
tmo. It seems that a wapuypa^i'J} might bo put in, 
not only when tho defendant could ihow that th® 
cause of action was discharged, or that it was not 
teaintainable in point of law ; but also when th® 
ffprip of action was miscoiumived, or when it was 
commenced at a wrong time, or brougiit heforo 
the Wwug magistrate ('^ytg^p SiKacrrpptov.) In 
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the last case the rrapaypaph would answer to nur 
plea to t/iejiirmlictlou. Gbnaosth c. Ptiniuen, .676' ■ 
riuidas, s. V. llapaypaf'l] and evOvducia.) ’ 

The Tapaypaep'f], like every otli r answer (wtl- 
ypatpg) made by the defnidniit to the piaintiii’s 
charge, was given in wailing; as the word itself 
impliej. <Dento£th. e. rhorm, 512.) If ilu; dt'- 
feiidmit merely denied the plaiiitilGs allegatieim, or 
(as wm^ might say) jdeaded the geuend Aiwe, lie was 
said evdvBiiciav or rgv ei/Oeiav denJpai, or dwo- 
LoysTaOai rjjv guOuSuciup guticvp. Jn this case a 
court was at once held for the trial of the ciuistu 
If, however, he put hi a ^agaypar/n), he maintanmd 
that the cause was not euraydyigo^ (^apeypdfaro 
gh ehaycCyigop chat Sbe?/!/), and m that case 
a court W'as to he held to try the preliminary 
question, whetluT the caune could be brougiit into 
court or not. Upon this pnwdous trial the defemb 
mit was considered th(‘ ue/or, and hence is wml |)y 
Domostheiics (c. J^horm. 00l{) mn^yopHP noo 
SidicoPTos. lie bcuan, and had to maintain the 
ground of objection which herUied upon. (Denmstli. 
c. iStcjdi. 1 10.5.) It he succeeded, the whole cause 
vyas at an end ; unless the obji'ctimi w'as oiilv to the 
form of action, or some (tther such teclmicaUty, in 
which cu.^e it might lu‘ recomnieitced in the ])ro])('r 
maimer. If, however, the plaintiff succeeded, the 
jury merely decided <d<raydyt{iop c-Aai rgp 
and then the original action, w'hich in the immi- 
time had b(‘i*ii suaptuided, was lii'oci'eded walh. 
(Dmnostb. e.AJr noth. WWW ; I.ys. r/e /VA Per. 1 iW, 
ed. Steph.) Both parties on the trial of the 
rapa.ypa(pv W(‘re liable to the iTrcaGaia, on failure 
to obtain a fiftli pari of the votivs. 

The courw‘ of proceeding on a rapaypa<jdi was 
obviously calculated to delay the progress of the 
(•jiuse, and was theivfore not looked on with favour 
hy tluydicasts. RpcKpairttv, vtwgofxiag vapaypn- 
(paj, rd gk twi/ vdgwv, cu'ca.vs, delngs, pleas, legal 
ohjeelkms, arc classed togtdher hy the orator* as 
being the mameuvres of dcfeudaiits to defeat 
justice. Iteucc w(i find in the extant irapayparjH^ 
/col Adyog that the dercmlant, In order to rmnove 
tho prijudice of tlio dicasta against himself, not only 
fiupjiorts the ground of the Trapaypmp^g hut dls- 
cnsacs the gemmal merits of tin* cause, mid mi- 
deavourn to show that there is no foundation for 
the plaintiff’s comphiint. And thm'e Is no doubt 
that the dieasts wi-re materially iniiueitced hy such 
diseiBsion, however iu .siriefuess irrchwant (Be- 
month, r. Mid. oil, c. fjter. 021, c. Sleph. 1117, 
pro Phtjrui, DM, Jrgtim. (h\ e. Zemdh,) I’lic! 
same olisersatiou appUeH to the rnagaprvpia. [See 
nj'UtK.s. j (IsueUH, Af /dfiloei, her. WO, de. A poll, 
hen 03. ed. Hteph. ; Demosth, e. /e'oeh. 1057.) 

Tliere wms no .such thing as tins proceiuling by 
ftapaypatp}}, until after the expulsion of the thirty 
tyrauts, when a law wm passed on the proposal of 
Archimtfi, Tts ducd(iqrai irapd rohs Hpmnm, 

Tq? (piuyupn wapujpdtpatrdat, rohs 5^ dp- 
Xovras irepi ruhrov tpmrop thrdyGiP, Ate/ctr 
rrpdrapov rlv frixpaypwpdgivov, Awdr^pov 5’ hp 
‘^rT7}0p, r^p imk^Kiap mpilKup. Theobji'ctof 
thia law appears to have heeu, to enable any person 
against whom an information or prosecution might 
b® brought, ot action commenced, for any uiatbT 
arising out of th® late political trouhh’S, to obtain 

■ the benofjt of tho gmierid amncHty, by specially 
plcadhig th# same, and so bringing Ids dofonce iu 

■ a moro solemn manner before tlie court. 11ie same 
i privilege wms afterwwhi extemdod to otlier grounds 
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of dcftnice. (See tlie opening of the speech of Iso- 
crat(‘s against Callimachus.) Before this time all 
special objections to the adversary’s course of pro- 
ceeding seem to have been called apriypacpai, and j 
sometimes because an oath was taken 

by the party who tendered them. (Lysias, c. 
FmicL lb6, ed. Steph. ; Aristoph. Eedes, 1026; 
Schol. ad loc. ; Suidas, s. v. ^E^capiocrla ; Meier, 
Att, Froc. pp. 644 — 650.) [C. R. IC] 

PAl^ALUS (irdpaKos), and SALAMI'NIA 
{craXafxtvla), The Athenians from very eaily 
times kept for public purposes two sacred or state 
vessels, the one of which was called Paralus and 
the other Salammia ; the crew of the one bore the 
name of TrapaXTrai or TrapaAot, and that of the 
other craKafi'moL (Phot. s. v, UdpaKos and 
TrdpaXoi.) In the former of these two articles 
Pliotius erroneously regards the two names as be- 
longing to one and the same ship (Pollux, vii. 116; 
Ilesych. s. v. UapaXirrjs,) The Salammia was 
also called ATjAta or Bcoopls, because it was used to 
convey the ^Goopol to Delos, on which occasion the 
ship was adorned with garlands hy the priest of 
Apollo. (Plat. Fliaed. p. 5{>, c.) Both these ves- 
sels xvere qiiiek-sailing triremes, and were used for 
a variety of state purposes : they con\ eyed theories, 
desjKitches, &.c, from Athens, carried treasures 
from subject countries to xithens, fetched state cri- 
minals Irom foreign p.'irts to Athens, and the like. 
(Thucyd. vi. 53, 6 1 .) In battles they were fre- 
quently used as the ships in which the admirals 
sailed. These vessels and their crew were always 
kept in readiness to act, in case of any necessity 
arising ; and the crew, although they could not for 
the greater part of the year ho in actual service, 
received their regular pay of four oboli per day all 
tlie year round. This is expressly stated only of 
the Paralus (llarpocrat. and Phot. 5. v. ndpaAos), 
but may be safely said of the Sulaminia also. The 
statement of the scholiast on Aristophanes (An 
147 ; comp. Suidas, s.w. :ZaXapLivla mvs\ that the 
Salaminia was only used to convey criminals to 
Athens, and the Paralus for theories, is incorrect, 
at least if applied to tlie earlier times. When 
Athens had become a great maritime power, 
and when other ships were employed for purposes 
for which bi'forc either the Salaminia or the Paralus 
had been used, it is natural to suppose that these 
two vessels were chiefly employed in matters con- 
nected with religion, as theories, and in extraordi- 
nary cases, such as when a state criminal like 
Aleibiades was to be solemnly conveyed to Athens. 
4’hc names of the two ships seem to point to a 
\ery eaily period of the history of Attica, when 
there was no navigation exct'pt between Attica 
and Sahmiis, for which the Salaminia was used, 
and around the coast of Attica, for which purpose 
the Paralus was destined. In later ' times the 
names were retairuid, although the destination of 
tlHi ships was principally to serve the purposes of 
rt4igiou, whence they are frequently called the 
sacred ships. (Bbckh, FubL JsJeon, of Athens^ p. 
2‘iO, 2d ed. ; GdUor, ad iii. HZ ; Scho- 

mann, ad Isamm, n. 2,96.) [L. S.] 

PARANOIAS GRAPHB (irapavoias 7pa0). 
I'his proceeding may be compared to our conimis* 
aion of lunacy, or writ de ImctUco inpwirendo. It 
was a suit at Athens that might bo instituted by a 
son or other relation against one who, by reason of 
inadnoHs or mental imiu'cility, had beconui inca- 
pubie of managing his own affairs. If the cum- 
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plaint was well grounded, the court decreed that 
the next heir should take possession of ihe lunatic's 
property, and probably also made some provision for 
his being put in confinement, or under proper care 
and guardianship. (Suidas, s. v. Uapavoia: Non. 
Mem, i. 2. §49 ; Aristoph. 844 ; Aesch. c. 
Cles. 89, ed. Steph.) It is related of Sophocles, 
that having continued to write tragedies to an ad- 
vanced age, and by reason thereof neglected his 
family affairs, he was brought before the court by 
his sons, and accused of lunacy ; that he then read 
to the judges his Oedipus Coloneiis, which he had 
just composed, and asked them if a man out of Ms 
mind could write such a poem as that ; whereupon 
they acquitted him. (Cic. de Senect. 7 ^ The story 
is told differently hy the anonymous author of tlie 
life of Sophocles ; who speaks of the suit as taking 
place between lophon and his father, and seems to 
intimate that it was preferred before the ^jparopes. 
In this last point he is supported by the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, but it can hardly be correct ; as 
we have no other authority for supposing that the 
(ppdropes had such a jurisdiction, and Pollux (viii. 
89) expressly says that the Trapapoias ypaep')} came 
before the arcboii ; to whom indeed it peculiarly 
belonged, as being a matter connected with family 
rights ; and, if so, we are to understand that it 
came before the arch on in the regular way, as 
yye/jicbp diKacrrrjpLOv, (Meier, Froc. pp. 2.90 — 
298.) It is highly probable that there was some 
foundation for this anecdote of Sophocles. He 
might perhaps have given offence to his sons by 
that peniiriousness which is said to have crept upon 
him in his old age ; and lophon being a poet, and 
lying under the suspicion of being assisted by his 
father, might possibly be induced by a mean jea- 
lousy to bring this charge against him. (See Aris- 
toph. Ran, 78, Paa?, 697.) I’ho play of Oed. Col. ap- 
pears to exhibit the wounded feelings of the writer. 
(Seembre especially 337, 441.) [C. R. K.] 

PARANOMON GRAPHE (napapS^wv ypa- 
<p4i). An indictment for propounding an illegal, or 
rather unconstitutional measure or law* W e have 
seen [Nomothjetbs] that any Athenian citizen 
w^as at liberty to make a motion in the popular 
assembly, to pass a new law. or amend an old one. 
In order to check rash and hasty legislation, the 
mover of any law or decree, though he succeeded 
in causing it to bo passed, was still amenable to 
criminal justice, if his enactment was fomul to be 
inconsi&tejit with other laws that remainc'd in force, 
or with the public interest. (Demosth. e. 7b«oc. 
710, 711.) Any person might institute against 
him the ypa(p^ irapapSfxiap within a year from the 
passing of the law. If he was convicted, not only 
did the law become void, but any punishment 
might be indicted on bim, at the discretion of the 
judges before whom lie WkOS tried ; for it was a 
Ti/AOjrbs kydp. A person thrice so convicted lost 
the right of proposing laws in future. The cogni- 
zance of the cause belong<‘d to the Thesmothetae. 
(Schdmann, Ant.Jur, FuIkOv, p,244.) The pro- 
secutor was compelled to take an oath, called by 
the same name as that taken to obtain delay in 
courts of justice (vnooiaocria)^ becauie it had the 
effect of delaying the operation of the, proposed 
measure, which otherwise might have come into 
force immediately. (SehBmaan, /d. p*,224.) Ex- 
amples of such prosecutions are speech of De- 
moHthones against Tlmoefates, and that of Acs- 
clunes against Ctosiphom They both comment on, 
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tlic importance of tlio prosecution, as tcrKliji£T to 
presei vo ti)e existing laws, and maintain constitu- 
tional liberty. (Diniiostli. c. I'lm, 74fJ, 740 ; Aesch. 
e. fVas. 5‘1, (12, ed. IStcpIi.) Notwithstanding this 
check, the mania lor legislation appears to have in- 
creased so greatly at Athens in later times, that 
Deinostliones (e. LejUk. iUG) declares that \p7i4>t(r- 
jxdrcop oifd" Srimv 5ia(p4pov(Tip ol mfjLiot^ I’liis 
arose from the relaxation of that precautionary law 
of Solon, which rcfiuired evmy iiieasnre to be ap- 
proved by the w/aode'rai, before it could pa.ss into 
law. (NOi'uoTxinTE.s, and Scbdniann, /d. p. 220.) 
It is obvious that, while the people in assembly 
had the power ol making decrees which could re- 
main in force for a year, if they wished to evade 
the law ol Solon, all they had to do was to renew 
their df'cree from year to year, and thus in practice 
the xl/ 7 '](pc(r/ia became p^fios. 

If the year had elapsed, the propouiidcr of tlie 
law conkl not be piiiushed, though the law itself 
might la; repealed m the ordinary way by the m- 
Btitution of proceedings before tlie vo}xoHrai^ before 
whom it was defended by the five crvpSiKoi. The 
speech against Leptini's was made in a ]»rocecding 
against the law itself, and not against tlie mover. 
As the author of the second argmmmt^sny.s, TrcfgeA.- 
durroy rod ypdroi/, fe’r vinuOuvm icpitrcL /cal 
rifxcapiq. ypd(pa>y riy e/paiVero Aerrii/'/jv 

difipBum'?. <!(kp Tphs ahrhv^ dXTC oh /car* ahrov 
(5 Adyov. ( llerinami, PoL Ant. % [<k R. K.] 

P A R A N V M P I i I J S (vi apdpvfiipos), [ AIatujl- 
MONrnnr, p. 737, a. 1 
J\-IRA PF/PASM A. fVBttJiu.J 
PAHAPilFliNA. [OoRj 
PARAPiiKSBKf A (vrapairpeu^ck), significH 
any corrupt conduct, misfeasance, or neglect of 
duty on the part of an amliasMador ; for wliicdi he 
was liable to be called to account and prosmaitod 
on his return home, (l)eiuosth. c, APd, -OlA, th 
Fills. />/;. 3Pi.) AmhasHadors were usnally elected 
hj the people in nsstunbly ; they luther had in- 
stnictions given to them, or not j in the latter caae^ 
tiny w'erc cal!e<l avroicpdrope%\ envoys witli full 
powmts, or plenipotentiary. (Thucyd. v. 45 } Aesch. 
0 . f>2, (ul. Steph.) ’'ik/ act contrary to their 

instructions {trapd rh irp^er&ihtip) was a 

high misdcmmuoiir. (Reinofttii. F<(h, Pepj, 34i>.) 
On their return homo they wown required imme- 
diately to make a riqmrt of their proceed iiigs 
{k-itixyy^XKHP r^iP >trpe(r€ilav) first to the Benate of 
Five Hundred, and afterwarda to the people in 
assembly, (Aescln do Fah Le<f, 30, ed. Steph. ; 
Aristoph, Ack, CR ; Stdiilmanu, Ant jnr. pah. (h% 
p. 234.) This done, they were fmtdi officio j bat 
still, like all other persons who had held an ollhm 
of trust, they wore liable to render an account 
(Pu&hvm) of the nmmier in which they had diw- 
charged their duty. (Demosih. do Fuk* 

400.) The persons to whom such account" was to 
bo rondei’Cid were the Xoynrraf, arid the ofKcors 
associated with thorn, called iH&vpOk Ap^uniar^ 
account was only rendered in nases where money 
had pa»s<‘d through tlie hands of th© party j in 
other cases, after stating that ho had noithot spent 
nor received any of the public money, the accounting 
party was discharged, unless there was reason for 
thinking that he deserved to b© proooodcd against 
for misconduct. 'The Koyiirrai themselves had 
power to siumnon the party at once to appear as a 
criminal, and nmlorgo tlm h<if<pi<fis in their office 
(Xoyiirripiov)^ upon which they would direct the 
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avpi]yopoL to prosecute ; and tliis proliahly v;a 3 the 
ordinary course in case of any pecuniary malver- 
sation, Accusations, however, of a more general 
natuie were coiumoniy preferred by individuals, 
giving information to the AoynjTai, wlio, for the 
purpose of giving any citisien an opportunity of so 
doing, cau.sed their to make proclamation in 
public assembly, that such a person was about to 
render his account, and to ask if any one intended 
to accuse him. If an accuser appeared, his cliarrj-e 
would be reduced to the form of a ypacpjj, and 
the pn^scciition would lie conducted in the usual 
way, the Ao7icrTai being the superintending magis- 
trates. (Pollux, viii. 40, 45 ; Sclunnann, Id. p. 
2i0; Aleicr, JtV. /Toc.pp.214-~2-24.) Afagistratcs, 
wlio wore annually elected, rendered their' accounts 
at the end of the ofiicial year ; but amliassadors, 
who were extraordinaiy functionaries, had no time 
limitml for tins purpose. Aeschines delayed gi\ ing 
an account of his embassy to Philip for three years. 
(l)ijumstli. flti Ft(k. 374 ; Thirlwall, 6V. ila-t. 
\ol, vj. p. 2b'.) We call hardly siippose, however 
(a.s Tlnrlwall states), that tlic time of rendeimg 
the account was optional with the ambassador liiui- 
self ; since, not to mention the power ol the XnyLcr- 
ral.^ it was open to a,riy man to move for a special 
decree of the peo]>le, that the party should lie called 
to account iimnediatidy. The ypoxp^ TrapaTrpkiTGPias 
was a ripy^rhs dydp (Meier, A /A Pwc. p. Hi 3) ; and 
as it might compriso charges of tlie most serious 
kind, s'lch as treachery and tn^anon against the 
state, the ilefendant might have to appreluMuI the 
heavicHt punishment. Aeschines (dc Idds. let/. 23, 
52) remiud.s the dicasts of the great ptril to which 
ho is e.V]) 0 .sed, and makes a merit of submitting to 
his trial without fear. Besides tlic 7 pa<p'/, an 
dffayjfrXla might be brought against an am]>a,s> ador ; 
upon which tfio accused would be committed to 
prison, or compelled to give liail for his appearance. 
This course was taken by Hyperidea against Plnlo- 
emtes, who avoided his trial by voluntary (nvile. 
(Aeschin. c. f 'frs. 05, ed. Steph.) [C. It. K. { 

PAKASANGA (5 vapa(rdyy7]s), a iternian 
measure of length, frequently mentioned by the 
Greek writers. It is still used by the Pt-raiaim, 
who call it fenmix which has been changed in 
Arabic into famikh. 

According to Herodotus (ii. G, v. 53, vI. 42) the 
parasang was the half of the Rgyptiaii schomms, 
and wa.s equal to 30 Orf'tk stadia. Suidas 
(s,%h) and Hosychiiis (.V. «,) UHsign it the same 
length } and Xenopfion must also have calculated 
it at tlio same, as he says (A nab. ii. 2. § b) tliat 
H>,050 stadia are mpial to 535 pa,rasangs (10,050 
- 5 - 535 =--30.) Agathias (0.21), however, who 
quotes the tehtiinoiiy of Herodotus and Xeiuiphon 
to the parasaug being 30 stadia, says that in his 
tinm the Tbcri aud Pereians made it only 21 stadia. 
Htmbo (xi. p. 513) also states, tliat some writers 
reckoned it at (10, others at 40, and others at 30 
stiulia } and Pliny (If. N. vi. 20. s. 30) informs 
Its, that the Persians themBolves assigned diifcrent 
lengths to it. Modern Iilnglish travellers estimate 
it variously at from 3<| to 4 English miles, which 
nearly agrees with tlie calculation of Herodotus. 
Thes© wiatious may probably he accounted for 
by the fact, to which attention has boon callod 
under Mbkhtjea, that itinerary difitanoes wore 
originally jndcfmito, and thorcibre that the values 
of the parasmig, at least those given by the earlier 
Greek writers, wore only computed txihm. This 
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view is confirmed by the opinion of the best 
Oriental scholars respecting the etymology of the 
word. (Comp, Ukcit, C/coyr. d. Griech, u, Mont. 
•^ol, i. pt. 2, p. 77, and ttber die Art d. Or. u. R. 
die Euffcinunrien zu hedimincn,') Its true etjuno- 
logy is doubtful. Rodiger {in, Eri>ch und Grubor'‘& 
M'neyclopddic., s. v. Purai>.) supposes the latter part 
of the word to be the same as the Persian senp^ “ a 
stone,” and the former part to be connected with the 
Sanskrit /idru, end,” and thinks that it may have 
derived its name from the stones placed at the end 
of certam distances on the public roads of Persia. 

PARAShhMON {Trapda-Tjfiop). [Insigne.] 

PARASPTI (irapdcnroi) properly denotes per- 
sons uho dine with others. In the early history 
of Oreece the woid had a very different meaning 
from that in which it was used in later times. Tb 
Be TOO Tapacrirov ovopa TcdXai i-iev crepiyhy koI 
iepdn, says Atlienaeiis (vi. p. 234), and he proves 
from various decrees (ip7j«/dcrgaTa) and otlicr autho- 
rities that anciently the name Trapdcriros given 
to distinguished pel sons, who were appointed as 
assistants to certain puests and to the highest ma- 
gistrates. As regards the piiestljr and civil parasites, 
the accounts of tlieir office arc so obscure that we arc 
scarcely able to form any definite notion of it. An 
ancient law (Athen. L c,) ordained that each of the 
priestly parasites should select from the ^ovKokiu 
the sixth part of a medimnus of barle 3 ’',andsup])ly 
with it the Athenians who were present in the 
temple, according to the custom of their fathers ; 
and this sixth of a medimnus was to be gi\en b^” 
the parasites of Acharnae. The meaning of this 
vevy obscure law is discussed by Preller. {Pohmo7ii^ 
Fntgiu. p. 11 a, &c.) Thus much, however, is 
clear, that the pmasitos were elected in the dem(‘S 
of Attica from among the most distinguished and 
most ancient families. Wo find their number to j 
have lieen twehe, so that it did not coincide with 
that of the dmues. This ina)'’ be accounted for b}!” 
supposing that in one dimi os two or more gods were 
worshipped, whoso service re(|uired a parasite ; while 
in another there was no such divinity. The gods 
in whose service parasites arc mentioned, are lie- 
raclca, Apollo, the Aiuices, and Athena of I’allene. 
Their services appear to have been rewarded with 
a third of the victims sacrificed to their respective 
gods. Such officers existed down to a late period 
of Greek hiatoiy, for Clearchug, a disciple of Ari- 
stotle, said that parasites in his own daj’-s con- 
tinued to bo appointed in most Grecian states to 
the most distinguished magistrates. (Athen, vi. p. 
23.5.) ThcBO, however, must have been different 
from the priestly parasites. Solon in his legislation 
calhA the act of giving public meals to certain 
magistrates and foreign ambassadors in the pry- 
taneum, mpaitirelp (Iffut. 8oL 24), and it may be 
that tile parasites were connected with this insti- 
tution. (Compare Pollux, vi. c. 7.) 

The class of persons whom we call parasites was 
very numerous in ancient Oreece, and appears to 
Iiavo existed from early times, though they were 
not designated by this name. The comedies of 
Aristophanes contain various allusions to them, and 
Philippus, who is introduced in the Symposium of 
Xenophon, as well as a person described in some 
verses of Epicharnius preserved in Atbonaeus, are 
perfect specimens of parasites. But the first writer 
who d(‘siguatcd these persons by the name of 
, vapmiroi was Alexis in one of his comedies. 
(Athen, vi. p. 23b.) iu the so called middle and 
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new Attic comedj^ and in their Roman imitations, 
the parasites are standing characters, and although 
they are described in very strong colours in these 
comedies, the description does not seem to he 
much exaggerated, if we may judge from other ac- 
counts of real parasites. We shall not therefore 
be much mistaken in borrowing our description of 
parasites chiefly from tlicsc comedies. 

The characteristic features common to all para- 
sites are importunity, love of sensual pleasures, and 
above all the desire of getting a good dinner with- 
out paying for it. According to the various iiiouns 
they employed to obtain this object, thej^juay he 
divided into three classes. The first are the 
76^ft)ro7roioi or jesters ; who, in order to get sonn‘ 
invitation, not only tried to amuse persons with 
their jokes, hut even exposed their own person to 
ridicule, and would bear all kinds of insult und 
abuse if they could only hope to gain the desired 
object. Among those we may class Pliilippiis in 
the Symposium of Xenophon, Ergastiliis m the Cap- 
tivi, and Golasinuis m the Stichus of Plautus. The 
second class are the icoXanes or flatterers (asbcutn- 
tores\ who, by jiraismg and admiring vain persons, 
endeavoured to obtain an imitation to their liuiisc. 
Gnatho in the Eunuchus of Terence, and the Arto- 
trogus in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, are ad- 
mirable delineations of such characters. The third 
class are the ^epavreuTiKol or the officious, who h^^-a 
vnrietj' of services even of the lowest and most de- 
grading dcscriptimi endeavoured to acquire claims 
to hmtations. (Pint c/c At/wf 23, de Eduait 17.) 
Characters of this class arc the parasites in tlio 
Asiiiaria and Menaeclimi of Plautus, and moie 
especially the CurcuUoand Satuno in the Persae of 
Plautus, and the Phonnio of Terence. Erom the 
various statements in comedies and the treatise of 
Plutarch, JOe Adidutons H Amid JJiscrmme,^ we 
sec that parasites always tried to discover where a 
good dinner was to be liad, and for this purpose 
they lounged about in the market, the palaestrae, 
the baths, and other public places of resort. After 
they had fixed upon a person, who was in most 
cases probahlj’* an inexperienced jmung man, they 
used every possible means to induce him to invite 
them. No humiliation and no abuse could d(‘ter 
them from pursuing their plans. Some exain]fles 
of the most disgusting humiliations which parasilt-s 
endured, and, oven rejoiced in, arc mentioned by 
Atbonaeus (vi, p. 24!)) and Plutarch. (iJe OecniL 
vm. 1, SgmpoB. vii (> ; compare Biog. LalTt, ii. 
6'7.) During the time of the Roman emperors a 
parasite sccmis to have been a constant guest at tiic 
tables of the wealthy*. (Imcian, de Pams/L 58.) 

(Compare Becker, voh i. p. 4fK); Ee 

Beau, in the Hidoira de IWead, des Jnsrnpt. voL 
xxxi. p, 51,&e. ; M. JL K. Meyer, in AV.sr// mid 
GrubePa JCncf/dophdie,^ 8. v. J\iradteu.) f E, S. j 
PAR AST A P KS. [ A nt \ k. *j 
PAIIA'STASIB (Tapdo'ratns), a fee of one 
drachm paid to an arbitrator by the plaintiff, on 
bringing his cause before him ; ami by the de- 
fendant, on putting in his answer. The same 
name was given to tlic fee (perhaps a drachm) 
paid by the prosecutor in most public causes. 
(Jlarjioer. & r. Uapderrams ; Meier, Jii. Proe. 
pp. 014, 6L5.) [Compare Diaemicass, p* 
W,b.i faiEK:.] 

PARABTATAE. [Henubca.] 
PARAZO-'NIUM:. [Zona.1 
PAEEDEI (irdpiSpoi). Each of the three 
3 K 2 
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superior arclions was at liberty to have two asses- 
sors {ftdpehpoi) chosen by bimsclf, to assist him 
by advice and otherwise in the performance of his 
various duties. The assessor, like^ the magistrate 
himself, had to undergo a doiciixacria in the Senate 
of Five Hundred and before a judicial tribunal, 
before he could be permitted to enter upon his 
labours. He was also to render an account (^vevpri) 
at the end of the year. The office is called an 
hy Demosthenes (c. Neaer, 1369). The 
duties of the archon, magisterial and judicial, were 
BO numerous, that one of the principal objects of 
having assessors must have been to enable them 
to get through their business. We find the^rd* 
pebpos assisting the archon at the ^tKrjs. 

(Deniosth. c. Theoc. 1332.) He had authority to 
keep Older at publiG festivals and theatres, and to 
impose a fine on the disorderly. (Demosth. c. Mid. 
572.) As the archons were chosen hy lot (/cAtj- 
pwroi), and might be persons of inferior capacity, 
and not very well fitted for their station, it might 
often be useful, or even necessary for them, to pro- 
cure the assistance of clever men of business. 
(Deniosth. c. Neaer. 1372.) And perhaps it was 
intended that the ndpedpoi should not only as- 
sist, but ill some measure check and control the 
power of their principals. They^ arc spoken of 
as being jSoTjdoi, (r^jm^ovkoi nal ^vkaices. Demo- ■ 
sihenes accuses Steplianus of buying his place of 
tlio ‘^Apxcoj' fiaciksh (c. Neaer. 1 369). It was 
usual to choose relations and friends to bo asses- 
sors ; but they might at any time be dismissc'd, at 
least for good cause. (Demostli. c. Neaer. 1373.) 
The Thcsmotbetac, though they had no regular 
irdpedpot^ used to have counsellors (cnlffiSovkoi), 
who ansv\’crcd the same purpose. (Dcmosth.c. 

1330 ? Schumann, Afit. Jar. Puh. Gr. p. 245 ; Meier, 
A U. Proc. pp, 57—59.) The office of Ttdpedpos was 
called wapeSpia, and to exercise it raped peieiu. 

From the rdpsdpoi of the archons, we must dis- 
tinguish those who assisted the sfjOvuoL in examin- 
ing and auditing magistrates’ accounts. The etjdwoi 
were a board of ten, and each of tliem chose two 
a.s8essors. (Schbmann, Aid. Jut. Puh. Gr. p. 240 ; 
Meier, AtL Proc. p. 102.) [Eutii yne.] [C.R.IC] 

PAllEISGRAPHE (rapnerypaepd]), signifies a 
fraudulent enrolment in the register of citiasens. 
For this an indictment lay at Athens^ called leHai 
ypa<pdj : and, besides, the Brifidrai might hy their 
dm^d}(pi<ns eject any person who was ilh'gally en- 
rolled among them. From their decision there 
might be an appeal to a court of dkasts ; of v/hich 
the speech of Demosthenes against Eubulides 
furnishes an example. If the dicasts confimed 
t|m decision of the the appellant party 

was sold for a slave, Spurious citkoris are some- 
times called rap4'yypairroi, rapefyeypaiip-evoi. 
(Aesch. de Fiik. Leg. 30, $1, ed. Steph.)^ The ex- 
pression Trapeicrypa^rjs ypaipdi is not Attic. (Schii- j 
maun, Jwn P^uh.Cfr. p.206 ; Meier, Att. Am ! 
pp. 34 7 — 349.) [0. R. K.] 

PARENTA'EIA. [Fraus, p. 562, 

PATtlES house, in con- 
tradistinction to Murus wall of a 

city, and maceides (reixmi'), a small enclosure, such 
as a court-,yard ; sometimes rd^iop is used for the 
wall of a house, (See Liddell and Scott.) Among 
the numerous methods employed by the ancients in 
constructing walls we find mention of the follow- 
ing : — 

i. The pcirie$ eratitiii.% i. o, the wattled or the 
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lath-and-plaster wall, made of canes or hurdles 
[Crates], covered with clay. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 
14. s. 48 ; Festus, s.v. Solea.) These were used 
in the original city of Rome to form entire houses 
(Ovid. Fiiht. ill. 183, vi. 263 ; Vitniv. ii. 1) ; after- 
wards they were coated with mortar instead of clay, 
and introduced like our latli-and-plaster walls in 
the interior of houses. 

II. VitiTivius (k c.) mentions as the next step, 
the practice, common in Ins time among the Gauls, 
and continued to our own in Devonshire, of drying 
square lumps of clay and building them into walls, 
which were strengthened by means of horizontal 
bond- timbers {jugamenta) laid at intervals, and 
which were then covered with thatch. 

III. The paries formaceus^ i. e. the wall, 
made of rammed earth. [Forma.] 

I V. In districts abounding with wood, log-houses 
were common, constructed, like those of the Sibe- 
rians and of the modem Americans in the back 
settlements, of the trunks of trees, which, having 
been more or less squared, were then laid upon 
one another m an horizontal position, and had their 
interstices filled with chips (schdiis)., moss, and 
clay. After this manner the Colchians erected 
houses several stories high. (Vitruv. 1. c.; com- 
pare Herod, iv. 108 ; Vitruv. ii. 9.) 

V. The panes laieritius, i. e. the brick wall. 
[Later.] Among the Romans the ordinary thick- 
ness of an outside wall was 10 inches (sesrjuipes), 
being the length of the common or Lydian buck ; 
but, if the building was more than one story high, 
the walls at the bottom were either two or three 
bricks thick {diplbithii ant tripUntliii) according to 
circumstances. The Egyptians sometimes exhibited 
a chequered pattern, and perhaps other devices, 
upon the walls of their houses by the altomation 
of white and black bricks. (Ath. v, p, 208, c.) 
The Romans, probably in imitation of the Etru- 
rians, often cased the highest part of a brick wall 
with a range of terra cottas iptniciura and lorica 
ieetacea^ Vitruv, ii. 8 j Pallad. de Re IbisL i. 11), 
eighteen inches high, with projecting cornices, and 
spouts for discharging the water from the roof. 
[Antepixa.] 

VI. The retieuhiia drnetura (Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 
22. s. 51), L e. the reticulated, or resembling net- 
work. This structure consists in placing square (>r 
lozenge-shaped stones side hy side upon their 
edges, the stones being of small dimensions and 
cemented by mortar (jnateriaev calce et arejiti). In 
many cases the mortar has proved more durable 
than the stone, especially where volcanic tula is 
the material employed, as at Baiae in the Bay of 
Naples, and in the villa of Hadrian near Tivoli. 
This kind of building is very common in the an- 
cient edifices of Italy. Vitruvius says (ii. 8), that 
it was universally adopted in his time. Walls 
tlius constructed w^ere considered more pleasing to 
the eye, but less secure than those in which the 
stones lay upon their fiat surfaces. The front of 
the wall was the only part in which the stra<*ture 
was regular, or the stones cut into a certain form, 
the interior being rubble-work or concrete {far- 
tura\i.e, fragments and chippings of stone {aw- 

Xdki^) imbedded in mortar.^ Only part of 
the wall was reticulated: to give it firmness and 
durability the sides and base W(jrc built of brick or 
of squared stones, and horizontal courses of bricks 
were laid at intervals, extending through the 
[ length and thickness of the wall Those circum- 
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stances are well exemplified in the annexed w^’oed- 
cut, which is copied from the drawing of a wall at 
Pompeii, executed on the spot by Mr. Mocatta. 



VII. The struciura aniiqua or incerta, %. e. the 
wall of irregular masonry, built of stones, which 
wore not squared or cut into any exact form. The 
necessary consequence of this method of construc- 
tion was, that a great part of the wall consisted of 
mortar and rubble- work. (Vitniv. 1. c.) 

VIII. 'J'he emplecto% i.e. the complicated wall, 
consisting in fact of three walls joined together. 
Each side presented regular masonry or brickwork ; 
but the interior was iiiled with rubble {fuHura), 
To bind together the two out.side walls, and thus 
render the whole firm and durable, large stones or 
courses of brickwork (eougmeuta) were placed at 
intervals, extending through the whole thickness 
of the wall, as was done also in the Structura Ke- 
tieulatiu Walls of this description are not uncom- 
mon, especially in buildings of considerable size. 

IX. The parks e lapidc quadraio, i. e. the ashlar 
wail, consisting entirely of stones cut and squared 
by the chisel. [Dolabra,] This was the most 
perfect kind of wall, especially when built of mar- 
ble. The construction of such walls was earned to 
the highest perfection by the architects of Greece j 
the temples of Athens, Corinth, and many cities of 
Asia Minor still attesting in their ruins the ex- 
treme skill bestowed upon the erection of walls. 
Considerable excellence in this art must have been 
attained by the Greeks even as early as the age of 
Homer, who derives one of his similes from the 

nicely fitted stones ” of the wall of a house. (XL 
xvi. 212.) But probably in this the Greeks only 
copied the Asiatics ; for Xenophon came to a de- 
serted city in Mesopotamia, the brick walls of 
which were capped by a parapet of “ polished shell 
marble.” {Jnak iii 4. § 10.) Besides conferring 
the highest degree of beauty and solidity, another 
important recommendation of ashlar walls was, 
that they wore the most secure against fire, an 
advantage, to which St. Paul alludes, when ho 
contrasts the stones, valuable both for material and 
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for workmanship (XiOovs ri/uiovs), and the gold 
and silver, which were exhibited in the walls of 
such a temple as that just mentioned, with the 
logs of wood, the thatch, the straw and cane, em- 
ployed in building walls of the four first kinds. 
(1 Co}\ iii. 10 — 15.) Vitruvius also strongly ob- 
jects to the paries creUitms on account of its great 
combustibility (ii. 8. ad Jin.), Respecting walls of 
this kind see fiirther under Munus. 

Cicero, in a single passage of his Topica (§ 4), 
uses four epithets which were applied to walls. He 
opposes the paries soUdtes to the furnicatus, and 
the commmns to the dhectus. The passage at the 
same time shows that the Romans inserted arches 
[Fornix] into their “conmion” or party walls. 
The annexed woodcut, representing a portion of 



! the supposed Thermae at Treves (Wyttcnhach'’s 
! Ouide^ p, 00), exemplities the frequent occurrence 
j of arches in all Roman Imildings, not only wluui 
they were intended for windows or doorways, but 
also when they could serve no otluT use than to 
' strengthen the wall In this paries fomicatiis ” 
each arch is a combination of two or more concen- 
tric arches, all built of brick. This specimen also 
shows the alternation of courses of brick and stone, 
which is a common characteristic of Roman ma- 
sonry. The paries solidus,'*' i. c, the wall without 
openings for windows or doorways, was also called 
“■a blind wall” (Virg. Aen> v. 589) ; and the 
parks communis (Ovid. MeL iv. 66 ; Koivhs roixos, 
Thucyd. ii. 3), which was the boundary between 
two tenements and common to them both, was 
called intergerinus, al. intergerivus (Festus, s. «?. ; 
Plin. XX. N, XXXV. 14. s. 49), and in Greek geerd- 
Tofxos (Athen. vii. p. 281,d), orgecriiToixor. {Hph. 
ii. 14.) The walls, built at right angles to the 
party-wall for the coiivenience of the respective 
families, were the parieles direeti. 

Walls were adorned, especially in the interior of 
buildings, in a great variety of ways. Their platm 
surface was broken by panels. [Abaccts.] How- 
ever coarse and rough their construction might bo, 
every nnevennesa was removed by a coatifig, two 
or three inches thick, of mortar or of plaster vi^ith 
rough-cast, consisting of sand together with stone, 
brick, and niarblo, broken and ground to various 
d<‘groes of fineness. (Vitruv, ,vii. B ,* Jck, xxiii, 
3.) Gypsum also, in thd state which we call 
plaster of X^aris, was much used in the more 
Bk $ 
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splendid edifices, and was decorated witli an end- 
less variety of tasteful devices in bas-relicf. Of 
tlicse ornaments, wrought in stucco (optis (ilhu) ium), 
specimens remain in tlie “ Baths of Titus ” at Rome. 
When the plasterer (teci07\ icoPLdrrjs) had finished 
his work (inillissaih, i. e. trowelling ; opus iedo- 
rlum)^ in all of which he ivas directed by the nse 
of the sipiare [NoRim\.],the rule, and the line and 
plummet [Perpendiculuivi], and in which he 
aimed at producing a surface not only smooth and 
shining, hut us liUle as iiossible liahlo to crack or 
decay (Vitruv. vii. 8), ho was often succiiedcd hy 
the painter in fresco ('udo tedorio^ Vitruv. L c.). In 
many cases the plaster or stucco was left without 
any additional ornament ; and its whiteness and 
froslmoss were occasionally restored hy wasliing it 
with certain fine calcareous or aluminous earths 
dissolved in milk {pametonimn^ Plm. i/. N, xxxv, 
(). s. 18 ; ierm Siihimsia^ iO. s. 50). A painted 
wall was coinnumly divided hy the artist into 
rectangular compartments, which he filled accord- 
ing to his taste and hnicy with an endless variety 
of landscapes, huildiiigs, gardens, animals, &c. 
(Vitniv. vii. 5.) 

Another mctlind of decorating ivalls was hy en- 
crusting them ivith slabs of marljle {crnUac). The 
lilocks, designed for this purpose, were cut into 
thin slalis by the aid of saw-mills. [AIola.] Vari- 
ous kinds of sand were used in the operation, ac- 
cording to the hardness of the stone ; emery 
PI 111 . //. iV. xxxvi. 0. s. .0) being used for the 
hardest. This art was of high aiithpiity, and pro- 
bably Oriental in its origin. The brick walls of 
the Mausoleum at llalicarnassns, built as early ns 
355 B. c., were covered with slabs of Proconnesiaii 
marble (Plin. Jl. N. xxxvi. 0) ; and this is the 
most ancient example upon record. In the time 
of Pliny (PJ. N. xxxv. 1) slabs of a uniform colour 
were sometimes inlaid with variously coloured ma- 
terials in such a way as to represent animals and 
other olijects. In short the beautiful invention 
now called Florentine Mosaic was tium in use for 
the decoration of the walls of apartments. [Em- 
BEKMA.] The common kind of Mosaic was also 
sometimes used in walls as wcdl as in floors and 
ceilings. The greatest refinement was the attempt 
to produce the effect of mirrors, which was done 
by inserting into the wall pieces of black glass 
manufactured in imitation of obsidian. (Plin. //. N. 
xxxvi s. 67.) [DoMUSp. 431: Pictura, 

§ XV.] [J.Y.] 

PARITJ'LIA. [Palilu.] 

PARMA, dim. FARMULA (Ilor. Cann. il 
7. 10), a round shield, throe feet in diameter, 
carried by the velites in the Roman anny. Though 
small, compared with the CLxmstra, it^waa so 
strongly made m to he a very iifoctual , protection. 
(Polyb. vi. 20*)^ This was probably owing to the 
use of iron in its frame^work. In the Pyrrhic 
dance it was raised above the head and struck 
with a sword so as to emit a lopd ringing noise. 

( Claud, de vi. Com. Uonor. 628*) The parma was 
also worn by the EauiTB^ (Sallust, Frct>g. tUst. 
IV.) I and for the sake of state and fashion it was 
sometimes adorned with precious stones. (Propert. 
iv. 2,21.) 

Wo find the tern pcfma often applied to the 
target [Cjetra], which was also a small round 
shield, and therefore very similar to the parma. 
(Pr<vpert. iv. 2. 48 j Mela, i 5. § 1 ; Virg, Jen. 
X. 817.) Virgil, in like manner, applies the term 


to the clipcns of the Palladium, because, the statue 
being biticill, the shield wiis small in propoitioii, 
(Aen.iillo.) 

The annexed woodcut represents a votive parma 



embossed {(r<^vp4\Ka.rov) [Malleus] and gilt, ro- 
innsmitmg on its border, as is supposed, the taking 
of Rome hy tlio Gauls under Brennns and its re- 
covery by Cainillus. It belonged formerly to the 
Wood ward Ian Museum, and is supposed by anti- 
({iiaries to have been made in the time of Ciaudiiis 
or Nero. The boss (iiinho) is a grotesque face, 
surrounded with ram’s horns, foliage, and a twisted 
heard. (Bod well, de Parma Woodward umaj Oxon. 
1713.) Compare Bernd, Das Wappo^iwesob der 
Gt'tpchen mid Romer^ Bonn, 1841. [J. Y.] 

PATlOCIII, were certain people who were 
paid by the state to supply the Roman magistrates, 
ambassadors, and other official persons, when they 
were travelling, with those necessaries which they 
could not conveniently caiTy with them. They 
existed on all the principal stations on the Roman 
roads in Italy and the provinces, where persons 
were accustomed to pass the night. But as many 
magistrates frequently made extortionate demands 
from the parochi, the lex Julia de Repetimdis of 
Julius Caesar, b. c. 59, defined the things which 
the parochi were hound to supply, of which hay, 
fire- wood, salt, and a certain number of beds ap- 
pear to have been the most important (Ilor. Sat. i, 
5. 46 ; Cic. ad AtL v. 16, xiii. 2 ; Heindoif, ad 
Uor. l.e.) 

PAROPSIS (vapoifils). Two different mean- 
ings are given to this word by tlie Greek gramma- 
rians ; some interpret it as meaning any food eaten 
with the oij/ov [OrsoNiuivi], as the gciC®? ^ kiwd 
of frumenty or soft cake, broth, or any kind of con- 
diment or sauce (Pollux, vi. 56, x. 87 ; Hemsterh. 
ad he.) ; and others a saucer, plate, or small dish, 
(ilesych. and Suidas, s, v.) It is plain, however, 
from tlie numerous passages collect<?d by Athcnaeiis 
(ix. pp. 367, 368), that the word was used in both 
significations, and was the name of the dish or 
plate as well as of its contents. (Compare Xen. Ci/r. 
L 3. § 4 ; Pint de A did. d Amh. 9 ; St, Matth, 
xxiii. 26.) The Roman writers seem always to 
use it in the sense of a dish or plate (Juv. iii. 142 ; 
Mart, xi, 27. 5) j and according to Charisius it was 
so called, “ quia in eo reponraitur obswiia, et ex eo 
in mensa corned untur.” The word is also written 
Parapsifi. ( Ilesych. s. v. ; Suet. (/ah. 1 2 ; Petron, 
34 5 Big. 34. tit. 2, s. 19. § 9.) 
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PARRICI-'DA, PARIlICrDIUM. [Lex 
Cornelia, p. O'o7.] 

PAliTHE'NIAE (vapdemai or TrapOeveiai)^ 
an', accoidiiig to tlic literal meaning of the word, 
children horn by unmarried women {TvapOevoL^ Horn. 
JL xri. loO). Some writers also designated by 
this name those legitimate children at Sparta who 
were horn before tlie mother was introduced into 
the house of her hu&liand. (Hcsych. s. v,j hlliller, 
JJur. iv. 4. § 2.) The partlieniac, however, as a 
clihtmct class of citizens, appear at Sparta after the 
first Messcnian war and in connection with the 
foundation of Tarentiuii ; hut the legends as to who 
tlioy were differ from one another. Ilesychius 
says that they were the children of Spartan citi- 
J?Gns and female slaves ; Aiitioclius {ap. Stinh. vi. 
p. 27d,&c.) states, that they were the sons of those 
Spartans who took no part in tlie var against the 
Ali'sseiiians. These Spartans were made Helots, 
and their children were called paithcniae, and de- 
clared ari/xoi. When tliey grew up, and were 
unable to hear their degrading position at home, 
they emigrated, and became the xoiiiuhTsof Tuien- 
tum. Ephorus (ap. Sfrab.xi. p. 279) again related 
the story in a diifcrent manner. When the Messc- 
uian war had lasted for a considerable niuuher of 
years, tlie Spartan women sent an embassy to the 
camji of their hushands, complained of their long 
ahsemu', and stated that the republic would snlTer 
for want of an increase in the number of citizens 
if the war should continue much longer. Their 
Imshands, who were hound by an oath not to leave 
the fiidd until the Messenians were conquered, sent 
home all tlie young men in the camp, who were 
not hound by that oath, and requested them to 
cohabit with the maidens at Sparta. The children 
thus produced were called partlieniac. On the 
return of the Spartans from Messenia, these par- 
theniac wcie not treated as citizens, and accord- 
ingly united with the Helots to wage war against 
the Sjiartans. But when this plan was found im- 
praeticahle, they emigrated and founded the colony 
of 'Jhiventum. (Compare Theopomp. np. Atken. vi. 
p. 271 ; Epeunaotaji).) These stories seem to be 
nothing but distortions of some histmical fact. 
The Spartans at a time of great distress had per- 
haps allowed marri<igcs between Spartans and 
slaves or Laconians, or had admitted a number of 
persons to the franchise, but afterwards endeavoured 
to curtail the privileges of these new citizens, which 
led to insurrection and emigration. (See Thirlwall, 
JIht of Greece., vol. i. p. 352, &c.) [L. S.] 

PA'SCUA PU'BLICA. [Sciuptxjjra,] 

PASSUS (from pumh),, a measure of length, 
which consisted of hvo Roman feet. (Colum. v* 1 ; 
Vitruv. X. 14.) [Men«oiia.] The was not 
the single step ((/radus)^ but the double step ; or, 
more exactly, it was not the distance from heel to 
heel, when the feet were at their utmost ordinary 
extension, but the distance from the point which 
tlie heel h'avcs to tliat in which it is set down. 
Tile inilie pass^uum^ or thousand paces, was the 
common name of the Homan mile. [Milliajie.] 
In comiccting the Greek and Roman measures, the 
word was sometimes applied to the eirUnsim 
€)/ iJm arms., that is, the Greek which, 

however, differed from the true pamis by half-a- 
foot ; and, conversely, tho rjrndm was called by 
Grecdc writers or rh j^fipa rh areXovv., and 
the ptmus rh dmXovv. [Pf^-l 

PASTO'PIIORUS (marafpSpos), The sliavvl. 
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richly interwoven with gold (xpvcTintarros).^ and 
dihplaying various symliolical or mythological 
figures, was much used in religious ceremonies to 
conduce to their splendour, to explain tlicir signifi- 
cation, and also to veil their solemnity. The 
maidens, who carried the figured peplus in the 
Panatbenaca at Athens, were called appri<p6poi. 
In Egypt, the priests of Isis and Osiris, who pro- 
bably fulfilled a similar office, were denominated 
rrucrrocpopoi., and were incorporated. (Diod. i, 2,9 ; 
Porphyr. de Ahstia. iv. fi ; Apuh Met. xi. pp. 
124, i28, ed. Aldi.) They appear to have ex- 
tended themselves together with the extension of 
the Egyptian worship over parts of Greece and 
Italy, so that the College of tlio Pastophori of 
Industria,” a city of Liguria, is mentioned in an 
inscription found near Turin. (Maffei, Miis. Verou. 
p. 230.) The Egyptian college was divided into 
minor companies, each containing ten pastophori, 
and eacli having at its head a leader who vas 
called decurio cpiinqiiennidm., bcenuse he was aji- 
poiiited for five years. (Apuh J\[ct. xi. ad fin.) 
Besides carrying the TraarSs, or sacred oniainentai 
shawl, tliey pei formed other duties in conm'ciiun 
with the worship of the temple. It was the office 
of this class of piricsts to raise the shawl with the 
peiformance of an appropriate cliaunt, so as to dis- 
cover the god seated or standing in the adytum 
(Clem. Alex. Paedug, iii. 2), and generally to show 
the temple with its sacred utensils, of which, like 
modern sacristans, they had the custody. (Hora- 
pollo, llicr. i. 41.) In consi'quoncc of the sup- 
po.secl iiiiliicnce of Isis and her priesthood m 
healing diseases, the pastophori obtained a high 
lank as physicians, (Clem. Alex. Hironu vi. 4. 
p. 758, cd. Potter.) 

It must he observed, that according to anotlur 
interpretation of Tracrrdr, the pastojihori were so 
denominated from carrying, not a sliawl, hut a 
shrine or small chapel, containing the image of the 
god. Supposing this etymology to he correct, it is 
no less true that the pastophori sustained the \ari- 
ous offices wliich have hm’e been assigned to theim. 

It was indispensably requisite, that so numerous 
and. important a body of men should have a resi- 
dence appropriated to them in the temple to which 
they belonged. This residence was called Traervo- 
^6pioK The common use of the term, as applied 
by the Greeks to Egyptian temples, led to its ap- 
plication to the corresponding part of the temple at 
Jerusalem by Josephus (Bell. Jud. iv. 12), and by 
tho authors of the Alexandrine version of the Ofd 
Testament (1 CJmn. ix. 2G, 33, xxiii. 28 ; Jer, 
XXXV. 4 ; 1 Maee. iv. 38, 57.) [ J. Y. j 

PATER PAMPLIAE. [FAMimA ; Matei- 

MONIUM J PaTKIA PoTESTAS.] 

PATER PATRAH^Ua [Fbtialks.] 

PA^TERA, dhn* PATELLA (tptdXrj)^ around 
dish ; a plate ; a saucer. IVtacrohiiig (Bed. v. 21), 
explaining the difference between the patera and 
the Carchesium, says that the former received its 
name from its flat expanded form ( planum m pa^ 
tens). The paterae of the most common kind are 
thus described hy Festus (s. ik PateUm)^ ^ Vasa 
pioata parva, sacrificiis faciondis apta.” (Ntgra 
patella^ Mart. v. 120 ; Bulnemda xiv* 114*) 
They were small plates of the common red earthen- 
ware, on which an ornamental pattern was drawn 
: in the manner described under the article of Fic- 
tile, and which iyere Soptetimes entirely black. 

I Numerous specimens' of 'them may be seen in the 

'3 It 4 
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Britifali Miiseiim, and ui oilier collections of ancient 
fictile vases. The more valuable paterae were 
metallic, being chiefly of bronze ; but every family, 
raised above poverty, possessed one of silver 
(apyvpis), together with a silver salt-cellar. [Sali- 
NUM.] (Plin. //. iV. xxxiii. 12. s. 54.) In opulent 
houses there was a plate of gold (xpvcrb, Athen. 
xi. pp. 497, 502 ; Pmd. OLvii, 1 — 3 ; YiegMaorg. 
ii. 192). These metallic plates were often adorned 
with figures, engraved or embossed upon them. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 21 ; Xen. Amih. iv. 7. § 27, vii. 3. 
§ 27.) A beautiful specimen is presented in the 
%voodcut to the article LiBiiA ; and the accompany- 
ing woodcut exhibits a highly ornamented dish, 
also of bronze, designed to be used in the worship 
of Mars, and found at Pompeii. (Donaldson’s 
Pomp. vol. ii. pi. 70.) The view of the upper sur- 
face is accomptinicd by a side-view, showing the 



form and depth of the vessel. The ornamental 
paterae sometimes represented leaves of fern, which 
probably diverged from the centre {jihcutac^ Cic. 
Pdmd» i, § 2), Gems were set in other.?, (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 24 ; Virg. Acm. i. 728, 739.) ^ Wo read 
also of an amber dish (electrmam)^ having in the 
centre the countenance of Alexander the Great, 
and Ills history represented on the border. (Treb. 
Poll Trig, Tyr, 13.) The annexed woodcut con- 
tains a view and section of a plate of white marble 
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ill the British j\Iusenm, which was found in the 
rums of Hadrian’s Villa, and purchased by Mr. 
Towiiley. ^ It is 14 inches m diameter, and 1^ 
high. It is cut with skill and delicacy, the marble 
not being much more than a quarter of an inch 
thick. In the centre is sculptined a female bac- 
chante in a long tunic and with a scarf [Chl am ysJ 
floating over her head. Tlii,s cciitre-piccc is en- 
circled by a wreath of ivy. Tlie decorations indi- 
cate the appropriation of the plate to the worship 
of Bacchus, 

Plates were sometimes made so as to be used 
with cither side downward, and were then distin- 
guished by the epithet apcpiQeros. (Horn. II. xxiii. 
270, 616.) In these the under surface was orna- 
mented as well as the upper. The Massilians and 
other Ionic Greeks commonly placed the under 
surface uppermost. Plates were further distin- 
guished from one another by being either with or 
without a base (ttvOixtip), a boss in the middle 
(f)6o7s), feet (jSaAavcyT?'/), 
and handles. (Athen. xi pp. 501, 502.) In the 
preceding woodcuts the bronze pateia has one 
liandle : both the paterae are made to stand upon 
a low base. 

Small plates were sometimes used in cooking 
(Plin. II. N. XXX. 8. s. 21), an operation more com- 
monly performed in pots [Olla] and basins or 
bowls. [Patina.] They were used at meals to 
eat upon as we use them (Yiivro, Eumen. ap. No??. 
Marc. XV. 6 ; Ilor. PpiA. i. 5. 2), although it ap- 
pears that very religious persons abstained from 
this practice on account of the customary employ- 
ment of them in sacrificing to the gods. (Cic. de 
Fin. ii. 7.) A larger plate, in fact, a round dish, 
was used to bring to table such an article of food 
as a fiat fish. (Mart. xiii. 81.) Mustard (Plin. 
//, N. xi.x. 8. s. 54) and ointments (Xenophanes, 
p. 68, ed. Karsten) were brought in saucers. The 
Greeks also drank wine out of plates or saucers 
(Xen. Co?m. ii. 23), as we see in the woodcut 
under Symposium, which represents a symposium, 
and in which the second and third figures from 
the right hand have eacli a saucer. 

The use of paterae at meals no doubt ga\m origin 
to the employment of them in sacrifices. On 
these occasions they held either solid food (pmphv 
icpms, Varro, Ma?i. ap. Non. Marc. L c. ; cihs^ 
Ovid, Fast. vi. 310), or any liquid intended to be 
poured out as a libation. {Yh'g.Ae??. iii. 67, iv. 
60, V. 98, vi. 249, vil 133, xii. 174; Ovid. 
Met. ix. 160, Fust. ii. 634, iv. 934 ; Val Place. 
V. 192 ; Juv. iii. 26 ; Heliodor. il p. 98 ; 

Athen. xi. p. 482.) ’VVo find them continually 
represented in conjunction with the other instru- 
ments of sacrifice upon coins, gems, altars, bas- 
reliefs, and the friezes of temples. In the ancient 
Doric temple at Rome, now dedicated to St. 
Adrian, the tastciul patera and the cranium of the 
bull are alternately sculptured on the metopes. 
(Labacco, Ant. di lioim^ 16, 17.) 

Plates of the most precious materials and of the 
fi,ne8t workmanship were sometimes given as prizes 
at the public games. (Horn. IL xxiii. 270 ; 
Find. Mh. i 20 ; Schol. in Pmd. N&n. ix. 121, 
123.) [X y.] 

PATPBULUM. [Pt/ECA.] 

PARTIN A dim. Mk^viov al. kendpiop, 

^emvlcKn,^ Athen. vi. p. 268, \eKavh, second dm. 

Bekker, A ziec. 794), a basin or bowl of 
earthenware, rarely of bronze (Ballad, de lie Rust. 
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i. 40 ; Plin. II. N, xxxir. IL s. 25) or silver. 
(Trcb. Poll. Claud, p. 200, c.) 

A patina, covered with a lid (oparculujii), was 
sometimes used to keep grapes instead of a jar 
(Col. de Re Rust, xii. 43), a proof that this vessel 
was of a form intermediate between the Patera 
and the Olla, not so flat as the former, nor so 
deep as the latter. Plence it is compared to the 
crater. (Schol. in Aristopli. Acham. 1109.) 
[Crater,] This account of its shape accords with 
a variety of uses to which it was applied, via., to 
hold water and a sponge for washing (Aristoph. 
Vesp, 598), and clay lor making bricks {Aves^ 
1 143, 1146), in vomiting {Nuh. 904), and in smelt- 
ing the ore of quicksilver. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 8. 
s. 41.) But its most frequent use was in cookery 
and pharmacy. (Plin. H. N. xxiii. 2. s. 33.) Al- 
though the patera and the olla were also used, the 
articles of diet were commonly prepared, some- 
times over a fire (Plant. Rseud. in. 2. 51 ; Plin. 
//, fV. xviii. 11. s. 26, xxii. 25. s. 80), and some- 
times without fire, in a patina, and more especially 
when they were accompanied with sauce or fluid. 
(Hor. 3. 80.) IXeiice the wmrd occurs in 

almost every page of Apicius De Opsoniis [Opso- 
nium ] ; and hence came its synonym, o^l/odd/cij, 
(Photius, Xftr. 5. u.) In the same howl the food 
was commonly brought to table (Xen. Cj/rop. i. 3. 
§ 4 ; Athen. iv, p, 1 49, f. ; Plant. Mil. iii. i . 164 ; 
Ikw. Run. iv. 7. 46 ; Hor, Sat ii. 8. 43), an example 
of which is XsKcipiov rebu tepeebtf, i. e, “ a 

basin of stewed hare.” (Aristoph. Acham. 1109.) 
But it is to be observed, that dishes [Lanx, Pa- 
tera] wore used to bring to table those articles of 
food, the form and solidity of which were adapted 
to such vessels. 

The silver bowl was sometimes ornamented, as 
with ivy-leaves Qiederata.^ Trcb. Poll. 1. c.), or by 
the insertion of mirrors (spacillata., FL Vopisc. /ho- 
p. 234, ed. Sahnasii). I'liese bowls weighed 
from 10 to 20 Ihs, each. Vitcllius, wishing to ob- 
tain an earthenware bowl of immense size, had a 
furnace constructed on purpose to bake it. (Plin. 
II N. XXXY. 12. S.46 ; Juv. iv. 130—134.) 

A method of divination by the use of a basin 
(Xefcavofiaprda) is mentioned by Tzetzes on Lyco- 
phron, v. 813. [J. Y.] 

PATRES. [Patricii ; Senatus.] 

PA''TRIA POTESTAS. Potestas signifies go« 
ncrally a power or faculty of any kind by which 
we do any tiling. “ Potestas,” says Paulus (Big, 
50. tit. 16. s. 215), ‘‘has several significations: 
when applied to Magistratus, it is Imperium ; in 
the case of Children, it is the Patria Potestas ; in 
the case of Slaves, it is Dominium.” According 
to Paulas then, Potestas, as applied to Magis- 
tratus, is equivalent to Imperium. Thus wc find 
Potestas associated with the adjectives Praetoria, 
Consularis, But Potestas is applied to Magis- 
tratus who had not the Imperium, as for instance 
to Quaestors and Tribuni I^lebis (Cic, pro Cluent 
c. 27) ; and Potestas and Imperium are often op- 
posed in Cicero. Both the expressions Tribuni- 
cium Jus and Tribunicia Potestas are used (Tacit. 
Am. i. 2, 3). Thus it seems that this word 
Potestas, like many other Roman terms, had both 
a wider signification and a narrower one. In its 
wider signification it might mean all the power 
that was delegated to any person by tlic State, 
whatever might he the extent of that power. In 
its narrower significations, it was on the one 
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hand equi\alent to Imperium ; and on the other, 
it expressed the power of those fundionaries who 
had not the Imperium. Sometimes it was used 
to express a Magistratus, as a person (Siieton. 
Claud. 13 ; Juv. Sat. x, 100) ; and hence in the 
Italian language the word Podesta signifies a 
Magistrate. 

Potestas is also one of the words by which is 
expressed the power that one private person has 
over another, the other 'two being Manus and 
Mancipium. The Potestas is either Dominica, 
that is, ownership as exhibited m the relation of 
Master and Slave [Servus] ; or Patria as ex- 
hibited in the relation of Father and Child. The 
Mancipium was framed after the analogy of the 
Potestas Dominica. [ManciitujM.] 

Patria Potestas then signifies the power wliich 
a Roman father had over the persons of his children, 
grandchildren, and other descendants ( fdiifamilitt.^ 
JiliaefamtUas)., and generally all the rights which 
he had by virtue of his paternity. The found- 
ation of the Patria Potestas was a Roman mar- 
riage, and the birth of a cliild gave it full cllVct, 
[ M AT RI M O N J U M . ] 

It does not seem that the Patna Potestas was 
ever viewed among the Romans as absolutely 
equivalent to the Dominica Potestas, or as involv- 
ing ownership of tlic child ; and yet the original 
notion of the Patria came very near to that of tho 
Dominica Potestas. Originally tho father had the 
power of life and death over his son as a incmher 
of his faniilia : he could sell him and so bring liim 
into tlie mancipii causa; and ho had the jus noxae 
dandi as a necessary consctiuence of liis being 
liable for tlie delicts of bis child. He could also 
givejiis child in adoption, and emancipate a child 
at his pleasure. 

The father could exheredato his son, he could 
substitute another person as heir to him [IIereh], 
and he could by his will appoint him a tutor. 

The general rights and disabilities of a filins- 
fanillias may be thus briefly expressed — “ Tlio 
child is incapable, in his private rights, of any 
power or dominion ; in every otln^r inspect he is 
eapalile of legal rights.” (Savigny, S^sim, &c. 
ii. 52.) The incapacity of the child is not really 
an incapacity of acquiring legal rights, for the 
child could acquire by contract, for instance ; but 
every thing that ho acquired, was acquired for his 
father. 

As to matters that belonged to the Jus Publi- 
cum, the son laboured under no incapacities : he 
could vote at tho Comitia Tributa, he could fill a 
magistratus; and ho could be a tutor: for the 
Tutela was considered a part of Jus Publicmn. 
(Dig. 1. tit 6. s, 9 ; Liv. xxiv. 44 ; Gell ii. 2.) 

Tho child had Conmibiuni and Conmicrcium, 
I'kcs any Roman citizen who was sui juris, but 
these legal capacities brought to him no present 
power or ownership. Ilis marriage with his father’s 
consent -was legal {justum\ but if’ it was accom- 
panied with the In Manum conventio, his wife 
came into the power of his father, and not into the 
power of the son. The son’s children were in all 
cases in the power of their grandfe'ther^ when the 
son was. The son could also divorce his wife with 
his father’s consent 

Inasmuch as he had Commercium, he could be 
a witness to Manolpatioaes tod, Testaments ; hut 
he could not have ’'property 'nor servitutes. He 
had the testanaonti factio, as already slated, so far 
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as to be a witness to a testament ; bat bo could 
not make a tcstumeiil, foi ho laid nutlinig to dis- 
pose of ; and lie could not bavo a lieres. 

Pie could, as already obs‘U*vcd, acquire rights 
for his father by contract, but none for Iiimsclt, 
except in the case of an Adstipiilatio, an instance 
which shows the ditfcrcnce between a son and a 
slave. [Obligationes.] But a filiiis pubes could 
incur obligatiorics and could be sued, like a pater- 
familias. (Dig. '15. tit. 1. s. 141. § 2 ; 44. tit. 7. 
s. 39.) The foundation of these rules of law was 
the maxim that the condition of a master could be 
improved by the acts of Ins slaves, but not made 
worse ; and this maxim apjdicd ei^ually to a son 
and a slave. J3etweeri the father and the son no 
civiles obligaiiones could exist ; neither of them 
consequently could liave a right of action against 
the other. But naturales obligationes might be 
established between them. Some writers have 
supposed that there was a difference between the 
capacities and incapacities of a fdiiisfamillas and a 
fdiufaimlias as to obligationes ; but the reasons 
alh'ged by Savignysceni conclusively to show that 
there, was no tUlfercnce at all. {SyUem^ &;c, li- 
Bey la go, v.) 

In the case of delict by a filinsfamilias noxales 
actioiies were allowed against the father. (Gams, 
iv, 75.) Pmt Justinian abolished the noxae dcditio 
ill the ca.'.i' of a Jilius or fibafamilias, ‘‘cum apud 
vi’teif'b leguiu eommcntnton'S iiivenimus saejuiis 
dictum, ip.MOb lilio&faiiiilias pro suia delictis posse 
coiivcniri.'” ( fust. 4. tit. 8. s. 7 ; Dig. 43. tit. 
2fi. s. I. 3. § 4 ) [Nux.iLis Actio ; Fruus- 

FAMILIAS.] 

d’lie incapacity of the child to acquire for him- 
self and his capacity to acquire for his father, as 
widl as their mutual incapacity of acquiring rights 
of aciifiii against one another, arc viewed hy some 
modem writers as a consequence of a legal unity 
of peasoii, while others anirm that there is no trace 
of such a fiction in the Roman law, and tliafc the 
assumption is by no means noces.sary to explain 
the rule of law. (lh>cking, Insf. i. 228, n. 20.) 
Indeed the fiction of such a unity is quite unneces- 
sary, for the fumlaniontai maxim, already referred 
to, that a man may be imuln richer but not poorer 
by his slaves and children is a simple positive 
ride. Tliougb the child could not acquire for him- 
self, yet all that lie did acquire tor his father, 
might become his own iu tlie event of his father's 
death, a cimimstance which materklly distin- 
guished the aeijuisitions of a son from those of a 
slave ; and accordingly tlic son is sometimes, though 
not with strict propriety, considered as a kind of 
joint owner with his father. 

The rule as to the incapacity of a filinsfamilias 
for acquiring property was first vmded about the 
time of ^ Augustus, when the son was empowered 
to acquire for hmsrif and to treat as his own | 
whatever he got in military service. This was the | 
Castrense Peculium, with respect to which the son 
was conaidered as a person sui juris. (Jttv. 
xsh 51 ; Gains, ii. 106.) But if rim filiusihmilias 
di(‘d without having made any disposition of this 
pf'culiinn, it came to the father, and this continued 
to be the law till Justinian altered it ; but in this 
case the prop}erty came as Peculittm, not as Here- 
ditHs. The privileges of a fibiisfarailias as to the 
aequisitioii of property were extended^ under Con- 
stantine to his acquisitions made during the dis- 
chmge of civil offices, and as this new privilege 
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was framed after the analogy of the Castrense Pc- 
culiuin, it Avas designated by the name Quasi Gas- 
trensc Peculium. Further privileges of the same 
kind Avere also given by Constantine and extended 
under subsequent emperors {hona quae patri non 
adquiruntur). 

The Patna Potestas began Avith the birth of a 
child in a Roman marriage. If a Roman had by 
mistake married a woman Avith whom ho had no 
comiubium, tliinking that Cfuinuhium existed, he 
was ailoAved to prove his case (causae erroris y>iO' 
butio)^ upon doing Avhich the child that had been 
born and the Avife also became Roman citizens, 
and from that time the son ivas in the poAver of 
the father. This causae probatio was alloAved by 
a Sonatiis-consultum (Gains, i. 67), Avliich, as It 
appears from tlie context, and a comparison Avith 
Ulpian’s Fraguicnts (vii. 4), Avas an amendment 
of the Lex Aelia Sentia. Other instances of the 
causae probatio are mentioned by Gains. 

It was a condition of the Patrla Potestas that 
the child should be liegottcn in matrimonium le- 
gitiinum. (Gams, i. 55 — 107 ; Inst. 1. tit. 9 — 11.) 
By the old hxAv, the subsequent marriage of tlie 
parents did not legitimate a child born before the 
marriage. But it seems to have early become the 
fashion for the Emperor, as an act of giace, to 
place such cldld on the same footing as legitimate 
children. The legitimation per subseqiiens maiii- 
momum only became an established rule of Iuaa' 
under Constantine, and Avas introdaced for the ad- 
AMiitage of children Avho were burn in concubinage. 
[CoNCUBlNA.] In the time of Theodosius IL, 
the rule Avas established by Avlncli a child aats 
legitimated per oblationem curiae. To these tAvo 
modes of legitimation, Justinian added tliat per 
rcscriptum principis. The child thus legitimated 
came into the familia and the potestas of his lather, 
as if he had been born in hiAvfuI marriage. 

The Patria Potestas could also be acquired by 
either of the modes of Adoption, [Adoptio, 

p.is,b.] 

The Patria Potestas was dissolved in various 
Avays. It AA’as dissolved by the death of the father, 
upon which event, the grandchildren, if there Avere 
any, who had hitherto been in the posver of their 
grandfather, came into the poAver of their father 
Avho AA'as now sui juris. It could also be dissolved 
in various Avays during the lifetime of the father. 
A maxima or media capitis dirnimitio either of 
the parent or child dissolved the Patria Potestas ; 
though in the case of either party sustaming a 
capitis diminutio by falling into the hands of an 
enemy, the relation might bo revived by Post- 
liminium. A firther who Avas adrogated, and conse- 
(|Uoutly sustained a minima capitis diminutio, came 
together with his children, who had hitherto been 
in his power, into the poAver of his adoptive faflior. 
T*he emancipation of the child by the father was a 
common mode of dissoh'ing the Patria Potestas, 
and was accompanied by the Minima Capitis dimi- 
nutio.* If a son Avas elected Flamcn Dialis or a 
daughter was chosen a Vestal, the Patria Potestas 
ceased ; and in the later period, it Avas also dis- 
solved by the son’s attaining certain civil or eccle- 
siastical hoijoims. The Potestas of the^ father 
' might cease without the son becoming sui juris, as 
in the cose of tfic son being given in adoption. 

The term Patria Potestas strictly exprepes the 
power of the father, as such, which arises from the 
I paierttal relation ;; but the term also imports the 
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riglits of tho child as a filiiisfaimlias or filiafaniilias. 
Of these rights, the most important was the ca- 
pacity of being the suns licres of the father. Gene- 
rally, the parent could emancipate his child at his ^ 
pleasure, and thus deprive him of the rights of 
agnation ; but the law m this respect was altered 
by Justinian (Nov. 89. c. 11), who made the con- 
sent of the child necessary. (Savigny, Sj/stem^ &c., 
ii. 49, &c. ; Puchta, InU. lii. 142 ; Bdcking, l7zst. 
i. 224 ) [G. L.] 

PATRFCII. This word is a deri^atiyc from 
paler, which m the early times invariahly denoted 
a putiician, and in the later times of the rcpiihhc 
frcqiientl}’' occims in the Roman writers as equiva- 
lent to senator. Patneii therefore signifies those 
who belonged to the patres “rex patres cos (sena- 
fores) Toluit nominari, patriciostpic eoruni lihcros.” 
(Cie. de lie PuhL ii. 12 ; Liv. i. 8 ; Bionys. in 8.) 
It is a mistake in these writers to suppose that 
the patricii were onl}^ the oiFspiing of the patres 
m the sense ol senators, and ncccssanh'' connected 
wdtii them by blood. Patres and patricii were 
originally convertible terms. (Pint. lionmL 18; 
Lydus, de IMcns. i. 20, de AAn/. i, IG ; Niebuhr, 
Ilht. of Home, i. p. 38G.) The words patres and 
patricii have radically and essentially the same 
meaning, and some of the ancients bcdievcd that 
the name patres was given to that particular class 
of the Roman population from the fact that they 
were fathers of families (Pint. /Jto7i^s. L c.) ; 
others, that they were called so from their age 
(Sallust, Catil, G) ; or because they distributed 
land among the poorer citizens, as fathers did 
among their children, (Fest. s. v. Patres Henatores; 
Lyd, de Mens. iv. 5.0.) But most writers justly 
refer the name to the patrociiiium which the pa- 
tricians exercised over the whole state, and over 
all classes of persons of whom it was composed. 
(Pint, and Sallust, 1. c . ; Zoiiaras, vii. 8 ; Biudas, 

r. TJarplKioi.) 

In considering who the patricians were, we have 
to distinguish three periods in the history of Romo. 
The iirst extends from the foundation of the city 
down to the estahlishment of the pleheiaus as a 
second order ; tlie s(}cond, from this event down to 
the time of Consiantiue, during which time the 
patricians were a real aristocracy of birtli, and as 
such formed a distinct class of Roman citkims op- 
posed to the plebeians, and aftervvards to the new 
plebeian aristocracy of the nohiles ; the third period 
extends from Constantine down to the middle ages, 
during which the patricians were no longer an 
aristocracy of birth, but were persons who merely 
enjoyed a title, first granted by the emperors and 
after eimrds by tlie popes also. 

First Period : from the fomdatton of tlie dhj, to 
the estahlishn&it of the plehdan order. Niebuhr’s 
researches into the early history of Romo have 
established it as a fact beyond all doubt, that dur- 
ing this period the patricians comprised the whole 
body of* Romans who enjoyed the full franchise, 
that they were the poptdus Pomanus, mid that 
there were no other real citizens besides them. 
(Niebuhr, I fist, of Rome., ii, pp, 224, 225, note 507; 
Cic. pro Caeoin. 35.) The patricians must bo re- 
garded as conquerors who reduced tho earlier in- 
habitants of the places tboy occupied to a state of 
8ervitudi‘, which in our authorities is designated by 
the terms cUens and ptebs. Tho other parts of tho 
Roman population, nanndy clients aud slaves, did 
not belong to the populug Ronuums, or soyereign 
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people, and were not burghers or patricians. The 
scuiatois were a select body of the j)opulus or pa» 
tricians, which acted as their reprt sentative. The 
burghers or patricians consisted oiignially of three 
distinct tribes, which gradually became muted 
into the sovereign populus. These tribes had 
founded settlements upon several of the lulls which 
were subsequently included within the precincts of 
tho city of Rome. Their names were Ranuies, 
Tides, and Luccres, or Ramnenscs, Titiensc.s, and 
Lucercnscs. Each of these tiibes consisted often 
ciuiae, and each curia of ten deciiries, which 
were established for representative and military 
purposes. [Senatus.] The first tribe, or tho 
Ramnes, were a Latin colony on tho Palatine 
lull, said to have been founded by Romulus. As 
long as it stood alone, it contained only one hun- 
dred gontc.s, and had a senate of one hundnal 
members. When the Titles, or Sabine settliTs 
on the Quiiiiial and Vimnial hills, under king 
Tatius, became united with the Rainn(‘S, the num- 
ber of gentes as W(‘ll as that of .sonatois was 
increased to 200. These two tribes afti'r tlnur 
union continued probalily fin- a cmendm'alilc Inin* 
to be tho patricians of Rome, until the third 
tribe, the Luccres, wliich chi(‘lly eonsist(‘d of 
Etruscans, w*ho had settled on the Caeban Hill, 
also became united ■with the other two as a 
third tribe. When tliis settlement was made is 
not certain i some say that it was in the time of 
Romulus (Fest. g. m Carl ms and JMceres ; 

Varro, de IJmi. TmL v. 55) ; others that it took 
place at a later time, (Tacit. Jumd. iv. G5 ; b’est. 
s. V. Tiisairi rieam.) But the Ftrusenn r< ttleinent 
was in all probability older than that of the* Sabines 
(sec Guttling, Crsrh. dcr Rom. Staulsrerf. p. 54, 
&c.), though it seems occashmally to have received 
new bands of Etruscan settlers even as bite as the 
time of the republic. 

The amalgamation of tlu'se three tribes did not 
take place at once : the union between La, thus ami 
Sabines is ascribed to the reign of Romulus, though 
it docs not appear to have been rpiite perfect, since 
tho Latins on some occiusious claimed a superiority 
over the Sabines. (Dionys. ii. (>2.) 'i’he Luccres 
existed for a long time as a separate tribe with- 
out cujo 3 ?ing the same rights as the two others 
until Tarquiiiius Pribnis, himself an Etruscan, 
caused them to be jduced on a footing of equality 
with tlie others. For this reason he is said to 
liave increased the number of sc'uators to 300 
(Dhmys, iii. G7 ; Liv. i. 35; Ok. de Re PuM. 
ii. 20 ; compare Senatus), and to have added two 
Vestal virgins to the existing number of four. 
(Bionys, Lc.; Fest, s. v. Aca’ i'edae saerrdoirs; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, I p. 302, ike,) The Lu- 
ceros, however, are, notwithstanding this equalisa- 
tiou, sometimes distinguished from the other tribes 
by the nanio patres minor mi gmiimms though 
this jname is also applied to other members of the 
patricians, a g. to those plebeian families who 
were admitted by Tarquinius^Prisciisluto the three 
tribes, and in compariaon with thoae^ the Lucews 
arc again called patres mmorum gentimi* (Comparo 
Niebuhr, k p, 304, aim OOttling, p. '&o.) 
That this distiuctioq between ptlros, majorum and 
minorum gentium was (cept up In private liR% at a 
time when H had no v$la© whatever in a political 
point of view, is, dear, frchi' Ciccw /dxrm ix. 
21 ). Tallm , Jloftbittit \ admitted ' several of tlie 
poMc pf idla ■ among the patricians ipn 
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patres Liv. i. 30), viz., the Tullii (Jiilii ?), 
Servilii, Quinctii, Goganii, Curiatii, and Cloelii, to 
•which Dionysius (iin 29) adds the gens Metilia. 
Ancus Marcius admitted the Tarquinii (Dionys. 

iii. 40), Tar(j_mnius Priscus the Tullii (Dionys. 

iv. 3), Serviiis Tullius the Octavii (Suoton. Au^. 
1 , &c.), and even Tarquinius Siiperhus seems to 
have had similar intentions. (Dionys. iv. 57 ; 
Sueton. ViiclL 1.) We do not hear that the num- 
ber of gentes was increased by these admissions, 
and must therefoie suppose that some of them had 
already become extinct, and that the vacancies 
tvhicli thus arose were filled up with these new 
Imrghors. (Gotti ing, p. 2*22.) During the time of 
the republic, distinguished strangers and wealthy 
plebeians were occasionally made Roman patricians, 
< 3 , p. Appiiis Claudius and his gens (Liv. x. 8 ; 
compare ii. 16‘ ; Dionys. v. 40 ; '’Sueton. Tib. 1), 
and Domitius Ahenobarbus. (Suet. A'ero, 1.) As 
regards the kingly period the Roman historians 
speak as if the kings had had the power of raising 
a gens or an individual to the rank of a patrician ; 
but it is evident that the king could not do this 
witlioiif the consent of the patres in their curies ; 
and hence Li\y (iv. 4) make.s Camilcius say, “per 
cooptationem in jiatrcs, aut al) regilms lecti,” which 
lectio, of course, r(‘qiureil the sanction of the body 
of patricians. In the time of the republic such an 
elevation to the rank of patrician could only be 
granted by the senate and the popuius. (Liv. iv. 
4, X. {}, compare especially Becker, JIandb. der 
Hum. Alkrtk. ii, 1 . p. 26. &c,) 

Since there were no other Roman citizens but 
the patricians during this period, we cannot speak 
of any rights or privileges Ixihmging to them exclu- 
sively ; they are all comprehended under Civitas 
(Roman) and Gknh. Respecting tlicir relations to 
the kings see Cumitia Cuuiata and Senatus. 
During this early period wo can scarcely speak of 
the patricians as an aristocracy, unless we regard 
their I’clatiim to the clients in this light. [Cliens.] 

Sm'fMd Period ; from ike edtiblkhmint of the 
pMieim order to the time of Comt<odlm. When 
the plebeians became a distinc* class of citizens, 
who shared ci^rtaiu rights with the patricians, the 
latter Io.st in so far as these riglits no longer 
belonged to them exclusively. But by far the 
greater number of rights, and those the must im- 
portant ones, still reniaiiieil in the exclusive pos- 
session of the patricians, who alone were cm$ 
QpUmo jure, and were the patres of the nation in 
the same sense as before. All civil and religious 
ofbees were in their possession, and they continued 
as before to be the popuius, the nation now con- 
sisting of the popuius and the plebes. This dis- 
tinction, which Iiity found irr anciont documents 
(xxv. 12), seems however in the course of time to 
have fallen into oblivion, so that the historian 
seems to be scarcely aware of it, and uses popuius 
for the whole body of citizens including tlm ple- 
beians, Under the Antonines the tom popuius 
signified all the citizens, with the exception of the 
patricii. (Gaius, i. 8.) In their relation to the 
plebeians or the commonalty, the patricians now 
were a real aristocracy of birth. A person bom of 
a patrician family was and remained a patrician, 
whether he was rich or poor, whether he was a 
member of the senate, or an eques, or held any of 
the great offices of the state, or not : there was no 
powder that could make a patrician a plebeian, ex- 
cept his own free will, for every patrician might 
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by adoption into a plebeian family, or by a solemn 
tiansition from his own order to tlie plcbs, become 
a plebeian, leaving bis gens and cuiia and re- 
nouncing the sacra. As regards the census, he 
might indeed not belong to the wealthy classes, 
but his rank remained the same. Instances of re- 
duced patricians in the latter period of the republic 
are,^ the father of M. Acmilius Scaurus and the 
family of the Sulks previous to the time of the 
dictator of^ that name. (Suet. Aug. 2 ; Liv. 
iv. 16 ; Plin, J£ W. xviii. 4 ; Zonar. vii. 15 ; 
Ascon. Pod. in Scaur, p.25, ed. Orelli.) A plebeian, 
on the other hand, or even a stranger, might, as we 
stated above, he made a patrician by a lex curiata. 
But this appears to have been done very seldom ; 
and the consequence was, that in the course of a 
few centuries the number of patrician families be- 
came so rapidly diminished, that towards the close 
of the republic there were not more than fifty such 
families. (Dionys. i. 85.) Julius Caesar by the 
lex Cassia raised several plebeian families to the 
rank of patricians, in order that they might be able 
to continue to hold the ancient priestly offices 
which still belonged to their order. (Suet. Caes. 
41 ; Tacit. Annal. xi. 25 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 47, 
xlv. 2 .) Augustus soon after found it necessary 
to do the same by a lex Sacnia. (Tacit. 1. c. ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 43, lii, 42.) Other emperors followed 
these examples : Claudius raised a number of sena- 
tors and such persons as were born of illustrious 
parents to the rank of patricians (Tacit. 1. o. ; Suet, 
0th. 1 ) 3 Vespasian, Titus, and other emperors did 
the same. (Tacit. Agiic. 9 3 Capitol. M. Antonin. 

1 ; Lamprid. Commod. 6 .) The expression for this 
act of raising persons to the rank of patricians was 
in patricios or in famiUam patriciam adligera. 

Although the patricians throughout this whole 
period had the character of an aristocracy of birtli, 
yet their political rights wore not the same at all 
times. The first centuries of this period are an 
almost uninterrupted struggle between patricians 
and plebeians, in which the former exerted every 
means _to retain their exclusive rights, but which 
ended in, the establishment of the political equality 
of the two orders. [Plebs.] Only a few insigni- 
ficant priestly offices, and the performance of certain 
anciont religious rites and ceremonies, remained 
the exclusive privilege of the patricians ; of which 
they were the prouder, as in former days their re- 
ligious power and significance were tiio basis ot 
their political superiority. (See Ambrosch, Studleii 
und Andeutungen, Sc. p. 58, &c.) At the time 
when the struggle between patricians and plebeians 
ceased, a new kind of aristocracy began to arise 
at Rome, which was partly based upon wealth and 
partly upon the great offices of the republic, and 
the term Nobiles was given to all persons whose 
ancestors had held any of the curule offices. (Com- 
pare Nobiles.) This aristocracy of nobilcs threw 
the old patricians as a body still more into the 
shade, though both classes of aristocrats united as 
far as was possible to monopolise all the great 
offices of the state (Liv. xxiL B4, xxxix. 41) ; 
but although the old patricians were obliged in 
many cases to make common cause with the nobiles, 
yet they could never suppress the feeling of their 
own superiority j and the veneration which histori- 
cal antiquity alone can bestow, always distinguished 
them as individuals from the nobiles. How much 
wealth gradually gained the upper hand, is seen 
from the measure adopted about the time of the 
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first Punic war, "by wliicli the expenses for the 
public i^ames were no longer given from the aera- 
riuin, but were defrayed by the aedilcs ; and as 
their office was the first step to the great offices of 
the republic, that measure was a tacit exclusion of 
the poorer citizens from those offices. Under the 
emperors the position of the patricians as a body 
was not improved ; the filling up of the vacancies 
in their order by the emperors began more and 
more to assume the character of an especial honour, 
conferred upon a person for his good services or 
merely as a personal favour, so that the transi- 
tion from this period to the third had been gra- 
dually preparing. 

Respecting the great political and religious privi- 
leges which the patricians at first possessed alone, 
but afterwards were compelled to share with the 
plebeians, see Plebs and the articles treating of 
the several Roman magistracies and priestly offices. 
Compare also Gens ; Curia ; Senatus. 

In their dress and appearance the patricians 
■were scarcely distinguished from the rest of the 
citizens, unless they were senators, ciinilc magis- 
trates, or equites, in which case they wore like 
others the ensigns peculiar to these dignities. The 
only thing by which they appear to have been dis- 
tinguished in their appearance from other citizens, 
was a peculiar kind of shoes, which covered the 
■whole foot and part of the leg, though they were 
not as high as the shoes of senators and ciirule 
magistrates. These shoes were fastened with four 
strings {mrrigim ox hra pafneia) and adorned with 
a lunula on the top. (Senec. De Tmtiquil. Anim. 

1 1 ; Pint, Qme&t Rom, 75 ; Stat, Silo. v. 2. 27 ; 
Martial, i. 50, ii. 20 .) Festus (s. v. Mullcos) 
states that mulleiis was the name of the hlioes 
•worn by the patricians ; but the passage of Varro 
which he adduces only shows that the mullei (shoos 
of a purple colour) were worn by the curule magis- 
trates. (Compare Dion Cass, xliii. 43.) 

Third Period : from the time of Condarfine io 
the middle ages. From the time of Constantine the 
dignity of patriciiis was a personal title, which 
conferred on the person, to whom it ■was grantiA, a 
very high rank and certain privileges. Hitherto 
patricians had been only genuine Roman citizens, 
and the dignity had descended from the father to 
his children ; but the new dignity was created at 
Constantinople, and was not bestowed on old Ro- 
man families ; it was given, without any regard 
to persons, to such men as had for a long time dis- 
tinguished themselves by good and faithful services 
to the empire or the emperor. This new dignity 
was not hereditary, but became extinct with the 
death of the person on whom it was conferred ; 
and when during this period we read of patrician 
families, the meaning is only that the head of such 
a family wasa patricius. (Zosirn, ii. 40 ; Cassiodor. 
Variar. vi. 2.) The name patricius during this 
period assumed the conventional meaning of father 
of the emperor (Ammian. Marcellin. xxix. 2 ; Cod. 
12, tit S. § 5), and those who were thus distinguished 
occupied the highest rank among the illustres ; the 
consuls alone ranked higher than a patricius. 
(Isidor. ix. 4. 1.3 ; Cod. 3. tit. 24. s. 3 5 12, tit 
3. s. 3.) The titles by which a patricius was dis- 
tinguished were magnificentia, cclsitudo,emiftoiiti% 
and magnitudo. They wore either engaged in 
actual service (for they generally held the highest 
offices in the state, at the court and in tho pro- 
Yiuccs), and were then called patridi p>raesentide$f 
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or they had only the title and were called pati idi 
codiciUares ox honor aril, (Cassiod. viii. 9 ; Savaron 
ad Sidon, ApolL i. 3.) All of them, however, were 
distinguished in their appearance and dress from 
ordinary persons, and seldom appeared before the 
public otliervvise than in a carriage. The emperors 
were generally very cautious in hestowing this great 
distinction, though some of the most arbitrary 
despots conferred the honour upon young men and 
even on eunuchs. Zeno decreed that no one should 
be made patricius who had not been consul, prae- 
fect, or magistcr militum. (Cod. 3. tit. 24. s. 3.) 
Justinian, however, did away with some of these 
restrictions. The elevation to the rank of patricius 
I was testified to the person by a writ called diploma. 
(Sidon. Apollin. v. I fi ; Suidas, s. v. Vpappard^iov • 
compare Cassiodor. vi. 2, viii. 21, &c.) 

I This new dignity was not confined to Romans 
or subjects of the empire, but was sometimes grant- 
ed to foreign princes, such as Odoacer, tho chief of 
the Heruli, and others. When the popes of Rome 
had established their authority, they also assimicd 
the right of bestowing the title of patricius on 
eminent persons and princes, and many of the 
German emperors were thus distinguished by the 
popes. In several of the Gennanic kingdoms the 
sovereigns imitated the Roman emperors and popes 
hy gi\ iiig to their most distinguished subjects the 
title of patricius, but these patricii were at all 
times much lower in rank than the Homan patricii, 
a title of which kings and emperor’s themselves 
were proud. 

(Rein, in Ersch vnd GruhePs Encychp'ddie^ 
s. r. Patndei\ and for the early ptTiod of Roman 
History, Gottlmg’s Gesdi, dar Rom, Siaaisrorf. 
p. 51, &c., Becker’s JIandhnch, I, c., and p. 133, 
tVc.) [L. S.J 

ykTlimi ET MATRIMI, also called Pa- 
irimes et Matrimc,% were those children whoso 
parents were both alive (Festus, $. v, Ekminia ; 
Matrimes; called by Dionysius, ii,22, a.p<(n$akHs) ^ 
in tho same way iis pater patrimus signifies a 
father, whose own father is still alive. (Festus, s, v. 
Pater Patr.) Servius {ad Virp, Qmrp. 31), how- 
ever, confines the term painmi et matrimi to chil- 
dren bom of parents who had been married by 
tho religious ceremony called confarroatio : it ap- 
pears probable that this is the correct use of the 
term, and that it was only applied to such children 
so long as their parents were alive. We know 
that the flaniinos majorcs were obliged to have 
been bom of parents who had been married by con- 
farreatio (Tac. Ann, iv. 16 j Gains, 1 112) ; and 
as the children called patrimi et matrimi are almost 
always mentioned in connection with religions 
rites and ceremonies (Cic. de liar, resp. 1 1 ; Liv. 
XXX vii. 3 j Gell. L 32 ; Tacit. Hid, iv. 53 ; Macrob. 
Saturn, 6 ; Vopisc. Aurel. 19 ; Orelli, Rm'r, m 
2270), the stfiteinent of Servius is rendered more 
probable, since the same reason, which confined 
the office of the fiamines majores to those born of 
parents who had been married by confarreatio, 
would also apply to the children of such marriages, 
who would probably bo thought more suitable for 
the service of tho gods than tho offspring of other 
marriages. (Rein, Rm Rom. Privafredd, p, 177 j 
Gcittling, Gmch, d, Rom, Simtm, p* 90.) 

PATRO''NOMlI (irarpov6poi% were magistrates 
at Sparta, who exercised, m it were, a paternal 
power over the whole state. Rausanias (ii. 9. § 1 ) 
says, that ,they ■wore instituted by Cleomenes II l» 
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(b c. 2u6 — 221), ^\l^o destroj’-ed tlio power of tlic 
•yipovcria I)}’- estiiblisliing patronoiiii lu their place. 
The yepovcria, however, was not aholished liy Cloo- 
mcnes, as it is again spoken of by Puusanias (lii. 11. 
§ 2), and also in inscriptions. The pa,tronomi are 
mentioned by Philostratiis ( VlL Ajiollon, iv. 32) 
among the principal magistrates along with the 
gymnasiarchs and ephori ; and their office is also 
spoken of hy Plutarch. {An seni sit resp. ger. 
c. 24.) Their rmmhcr is uncertain; hut Bockh 
(Cotp. Ifiscrip. vol. i. p. fiOo) has shown that 
t]i 03 »- succeeded to the powers which the ephori 
formerly possessed, and that the first patronomus 
^vas the eTcauvpos of the state, that is, gave his 
name to the year as the first ephor had formerly 
done. (Compare Muller, Dor. iii. 7. § 8.) 

PATRO'NUS. The act of manumission created 
a new relation hetween the manumissor and the 
slave, which was analogous to that hetween father 
and son. The inanumissor became with respect 
to the manumitted person his Patromis, and the 
nianumitted person became the Lihertns of the 
manumissor. The word Patronus (from Pater) 
indicates the nature of the relation. If the manu- 
missor w'as a woman, she became Patrona ; and 
the use of this word instead of Matrona appears 
to he c.xplained by the nature of the patronal 
rights. Viewed with reference to the early ages 
of Rome, this patronal relation must lie conbidered 
a p!irt of tiu‘ ancient Clieiitnla ; but from the tinm | 
of tlic Twelve Tables at least, which contained 1 
legislative |)ro\isions generally on the subject of 
patronal rights, we may consider the relation of 
ikitroinis and Libertus as the same both in the 
case of Patnciim and Plebeian manumissores. 

The Libertus adopted the gentile name of the 
Manumissor. Cicero’s freedman Tiro was called 
IM, Tullius Tiro. 

The Libertus owed respect and gratitude to his 
patron, and in ancient times the patron might 
punish him in a sumniruy way for neglecting 
tliose duties. This obligation extended to the 
cliildren of the liihcrtus, and the duty was due to 
the children of the patron. In later times, the 
patron had the power of relegating an ungrateful 
freedman to a certain distance from Pvome, under 
a law prohahly passed in the time of Augustus. 
(Tacit Ann. xiii. 28 ; Dion Cass. Iv. 13.) In the 
time of Nero it was proposed to ])ass a Benatus- 
consnltum which should give a patron the power 
of reducing his freedman to slavery, if he miscon- 
ducted himself towards his patron. The measure 
was not enacted, hut this power was given to tho 
patron inulcr theTater empertnu Tlic Lex Adia 
Seniia gave the patron a right of prosecuting his 
freedman, for ingratitude {ut mgratnm acenmre). 
(Dig. 40. tit 9. s. 30.) An ingmtns was also 
called Libertus Impius, as being deficient in Plctiis, I 

If tho Libertus brought an actum against the ' 
Patronus {in. jm voemU)^ ho was himself liable to 
a special action on tho case (Gaius, iv. 46) ; and 
Im canid not, as a general nile, institute a capital 
charge against his patron. The Lihertns was 
houml to support the patron and his children in 
case of noccasity, and to undertake the manago- 
,inent of his pro]wrty and the tiitela of his children : 
if ho refused, he was ingratus. (Dig. 37. tit 14. 
s, I 0.) 

If a slave were the property of several masters 
and were manumitted by all of them, and became 
» Roman citizen, all of them were his Patronj.' 
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The mamnnissor could secure to himself fintlicr 
rights o\oi Ills Lbcrtiis hy a stipiilatio or by taking 
an oath from him. The subjects of such agree- 
ments ’wore gifts from the Hhertus to the patronus 
(dona ct mumra) and services (ojierae). The oath 
was not valid, unless the person wms a libertus 
when he took it. If then he took the oath as a 
slave, he had to repeat it as a freeman, which seems 
to be the meaning of the passage of Cicero in which 
he speaks of his freedman Chrysogoniis. {Ad Att. 
vii. 2 ; compare Dig. 38. tit. I. s. f.) These Operae 
were of two kinds, Officiales which consisted in 
respect and affection ; and Pahrilcs which are ex- 
plained by the term itself. The officiales deter- 
mined by the death of the Patronus, unless there 
was an agreement to the contrary ; hut the fahriles 
being of tho nature of money or money’s worth 
passed to the ln'redes of the Patronus, like any 
other property, Tho Patronus, when he commanded 
the operae of his libertus, was said “ ci operas in- 
dicere or imponero,”' ((3aius, iv. 162 ; Dig. 38. 
tit. 2. s. 29.) 

The Patron could not corainand any services 
which were disgraceful (tiirpcs) or dangerous to 
life, such as prostitution or fighting in the amphi- 
theatre ; hut if the libertus exercised any ait or 
calling (urti/Jemm), even if he learned it after his 
manumission, the operae in respect of it were due 
to the patron, 

The Lex Julia ct PapiaPoppaca released freod- 
nnm (except those who followed the ars ludicra or 
hired tlicmsehcs to fight with beasts) fiom all ob- 
ligation as to gifts or operae, who had begotten two 
children and had them in their pow'^er, or one child 
five years old, (Dig. 38. tit. 1. Do Opens Libor- 
torum, s, 37.) 

If liberty was given directly hy a testament, the 
testator wans the maimraissor, and Ms patronal 
rights would conserpicntly belong to Ms children : 
if it was given indirectly, that is, per fideicommis- 
sum, the person who performed tho act of manu- 
mission was the jiatronus. In those cases where a 
slave obtained Ms freedom under tho Sonatuscoii- 
sultum Silanianum, tho Praetor could assign Mm 
a Patronus ; and if this was not done, that person 
W'as the Patron of whom the libertus had last been 
the slave. (Dig. 38. tit. 10. s, 3.) 

The patronal rights were somewhat restricted, 
whem the act of manumission was not altogether 
tho free act of the manumissor. For instance, tho 
Manumissor per fidciconnnissum had all tho patru- 
nal rights, except the power to prosecute for ingra- 
titude, the right to he supported hy the libertus, 
and to stipulate far munera and operae : his rights 
aguinst the property of the libertus were however 
the same as those of any other manumissor. (Frag. 
Vat. § 225 ; Dig. 38. til. 2. s. 211.) If a slave 
had given money to another person in order tliat 
this other pi^rson might purchase and manumit 
him, the manumissor liad no patronal rights, and 
he lost even tho name of patron, if he refused to 
perform tho act for which he had recoiled tho 
money and allowed the slave to compel Mm to per- 
form his agreement, which tho slave could da by a 
constitution of M. Aurelius and L. Vents. (Dig. 40. 
tit 1. s. 4, 5.) If a master manumitted his slave 
in consideration of a stun of raomy, he retained all 
patronal rights, hut lie could not stipulate for operae, 

I A person who purchased a slave, and on the occa- 
I sion of the purchase agreed to manumit him, had 
[ all xoatronal rights, except the right of prosecuting 
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for iiigratiliide, in case tlic slave compelled him to 
manumit pursuant to the constitution of M. Aure- 
lius and L. Verus. (33ig. 40. tit. 9. s. 30.) 

It was the duty of the patron to support his 
freedman in case of necessity, and if he did not, he 
lost his patronal rights : the consequence was the 
same if he hroiight a capital charge against him. 
The Lex Acha Sentia, among its various provi- 
sions, contained several that related to the lights 
and duties of the patron. 

A capitis diminutio, either of the Patron or the 
Lihcitiis, dissolved the relation between them. 
(See Tacit ii. 92, where “jura libertorum” 
means “ jura patronorum,'” or “ jura in libertos.'*’) 
The relation was dissohed when the Ijiheitus 
obtained Ingenuitas by the Natahum Restitutio, 
but not when he merely obtained the jus auieorum 
annulorum. [Ing enuus.] 

The most important of tlie Patronal rights re- 
lated to tlie pioporty of Liberti who died intestate 
or having made a testament. 

Tlie faubj('ct, so far as concerns the Ante- Justi- 
nian period, may lie distributed under the two fol- 
lowing heads : — 1. the oidinary rules of law, and 
2. the extraordinary : the former comprehend the 
rules of the old chil law, and the Edict on tlie 
Bonoriira Possess io ; and the latter, the Bonoruin 
Possessio contia tahulus liberti and contra sues 
mm naturales, the Bonorum Posscssio contra talm- 
las hliertae, and the right to a '^irilis pars which 
\vas given by the Lex Papia Popjia-oa. 

By the law of the Twelve Tables, if a freedman 
died intestate, without siii lierc'dcs, the patroiius 
was his lu'ir. This right was viewed as a right of 
Agnation. The Lcgitnna patronorum tutela was 
not expressly mentioned in the 'J'welvc Tables, 
Init it was a legal consequence of the rule as to 
iniu'i'itance, (Ulp. Frag. xi. 3.) In the case of an 
intestate liheria, who could not have a suns hexes, 
tlu‘ patron was hcres. The Senatuscon&ultiiin Orfi- 
tiaimin, which ■was passed aft<‘r Gaius wrote (iii. 
5 1 ), and in tlie last year Init one of the reign of 
M. Aurelius, made a,n alteration in this respect. 
(I’lio passage of Ulpian (Frag, xxis, 2), which was 
■written when this Senatusconsultuni was in force, 
says, that if a librnda died intestate, tlio patron suc- 
ceiulecl to her property, because a mother could not 
Iiuvo siii heredes ; yeit Ulpian himself (lib. 12, ad 
Sahinum; Big, 38. tit, 17. s. i) says, that whether 
the mother was Iiigenua or Libertina, the rhildnm 
could succeed to her inheritance by the Senatns- 
con.sultuni Grfitianuin. This apparent contradic- 
tion is removed by the supposition that the Sena- 
tusconsiiltum gave the children in such cases an 
ecpial right with the patron. 

These patronal rights belonged both to a Patro- 
nus and a Patrona, and to the lilicri of a Patronus, 
(inp. Frag, xxvii.) The male children of the pa- 
tromm luid the same rights as the patronus himself ; 
but the females had only the rights which the 
'i'welvo Tallies gave to the males, and they had not 
the Bonoruin Possessio contra tabiilas teatamenti 
liberti ant ah intestate contra suos heredes non 
naturales, until those rights were given them by 
the Lex ihipia Poppaea. (Ulp.i'An/. xxix. 4, 5.) 
A didiculty which is raised liy a passage in Jus- 
tiiiiaids legislation on the jvatronal rights is dis- 
tuiHH'ul by Uuterhol/aier, (Zait sc.hr ij% v, p. 37*) It 
setuns tliat the children of a Ihitroim had not by 
the Twelve Tables the same rights as the children 
of a Patronus, hut the Lex Papia Poppaea probably 
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made some change in this respect. (ZdiscJn y/, v. 
p. 43, Ac.) 

In order that these patronal rights should exist, 
it was necessary that the libertus must have been 
made free by a Roman citizen, and have become a 
Roman citizen by the act of manumission. Ac- 
cordingly, if a person obtained tlie citizonsbip, it 
was necessary that he should have a special grant 
of the jus patronatus, in order that he nuglit have 
patronal rights against his then freednien, who 
must also at the same time become Roman citizens, 
(PI in. Fp. X. 6.) A capitis diminutio, as already 
observed, either of the patron or tlie libertus, de- 
stroyed the patronal rights to the inheritance. 
(Gams, iii. 51.) 

If there were several patroni or pati'onac, they 
divided the inheritance equally, though their sliares 
in the libertus when a slave might have been un- 
equal. These patronal rights le&eiublcd a joint- 
tenancy in English Law, for the survivor or suivi- 
vors of the patroiii had all the patioiial rights 
to the exclusion of any cliildien oI a deceased 
patronus. A son of a jiatron also claimed the ni- 
iieritance to tlie exclusicm of the grandson of a 
patron. 1 f tlie patroni w ere all dead, leaving sovanii 
children, the hereditas was divided among all the 
children equally capda), pursuant to the law of 
succession in the case of Agnation. (Gains, iii. 
18, 59, &c.) 

A Scnatusconsultura, which was passed in the 
time of Claudius, allowed a patron to assign his 
patronal rights to the inheritance of a libertus, to 
any of his children whom ho had in his power, •' j 
the exclusion of the rest. (l)ig. 38. tit. 4.) " 

The Edict extended the Bonorum Posscssio to 
Patroni. The Patronal rights of the Civil J^aw 
wore founded on an assumed Agiiatio : those of the 
Edict wore founded on an assumed Cognaiio. The 
Edict called to the Bonorum Posscssio of Liberti, 
L their children ; 2. their heredes h*gitmii ; 3. thoii' 
cognati, who must of course be descendants j 4. the 
familia of the Patronus ; 5. the patronus and pa- 
trona, and their children and ^jarents, by which 
provision was wade in case tlie Patronus or Pa- 
trona had sustained a capitis diminutio, and so 
could not ho called in the fourth order ; 0. the 
husband or wife of the freedwoman or freedman ; 
7. the cognati of the raanumissor. 

Originally, if the freedman made a will, he could 
jiaas over (pracierire) the patron. But by the 
; Edict, unless he left him as much as one half of 
his property'', the patron or his male children could 
obtain the Bonorum posscssio contra tabulas of 
one half of the property. If the libertius died 
intestate, leaving no suns lieres, except an adopted 
child, or a wife in nianu, or a nurus in the 
manus of his son, the patron had a bononmi 
posscssio of one half against these sui lu'redtvs. 
But if the libertus had children of his own blood 
{natiimhs} either in his power at the time of his 
death or emancipated or given in adoption, and if 
these children W(‘re made iieredcs by his testament 
or being pmeteriti claimed the Bonorum possessio 
contra talmlus, tlie jiatron had no claim on the 
froedmauN property. The patron was not excluded, 
if the children of the freedman were exheredatod. 
(Gaius, iii* 40 j Dion Cass. 11 15, and the note 
of Reimanis.) 

By the Lex Papia Poppaea, if a freedman had a 
property amounting to a Inuidrod thousand sc'stortii 
and fewer than three children, the patronus had an 
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equal sliare (virilis pat's) with the children, whether 
the frcediaaii died testate or intestate ; and a 
patrona ingeniia, who had three children, enjoyed 
the same privilege. Before the Lex Papia, Patronae 
had only the rights which the Twelve Tables gave 
them ; but this Lex put Ingenuae patronae who 
had two children, and Libertinae patronae who 
had three children, on the same footing with re- 
spect to the Bonorum possessio contra tabulas and 
with respect to an adopted son, a wife in mami, or 
a iiiiriis m manu filii, as the Edict had placed Pa- 
troni. The Lex did the same for daughters of the 
Patronus who had three cliiklren. The Lex also 
gave to a Patrona ingenua, but not to a Libcrtina, 
who had three children, the same rights that it 
gave to a Patronus. 

According to the old law, as the liherta was 
in the iegitima tutela of her patron, she could make 
no disposition of her property without his consent 
(patroJio auctore). The Lex Papua freed a liberta 
from this tutela, if she had four children, and she 
could consequently then make a will without the 
consent of her patronus, hut the law provided tliat 
the patronus should have an equal share with her 
surviving children. 

In the case of a liberta dying intestate, the 
Lex Papia gave no further rights to a Patrona, 
who had children (/iberis Itotiontfae) than she had 
liefore ; and therefore if theio had been no capitis 
diininutio of tbe Patrona or the Liberta, the Pa- 
trona inherited the property, even if she had no 
children, to the exclusion of the children of the 
liberta. If the liberta made a will, the Lex Papia 
gave to the Patrona, who had the number of cliil- 
drou required by that law, the same rights which 
the Edict gave to the Patronus contra tahulas li- 
borti. The same Lex gave to the dauglitcr of a 
patrona, who had a single child, the same rights 
that the patronus had contra tabulas liberti. (Gaius, 
iii. 58 ; a passage which Unterholzner proposes to 
correct, but on very insufficient grounds, Zdtschrift^ 
V. p. 45,) 

The rules of law as to the succession of the 
Patronus to the property of Latini Liberti differed 
in various respects from those that have been ex- 
plained. Being viewed as a pceuliura, it had the 
incidents of sucfi prop'erty. It came to the extranei 
bcrodcs of the manumissor, but not to his exhere- 
dated children, in both which Kjspccts it differed 
from the property of a Libertus who was a Givis 
llomauus. If there were several patrons, it came 
to them in proportion to their interests in tlie 
former slave, and it was consistent witli this doc- 
trine that the share of a deceased patronus should 
go to his heres. The Senatusconsultum Largianiim, 
which was passed in the time of Claudius, enacted 
that the property of Latini should go first to those 
who had manumitted them, then to their lilicri 
who were not expressly exheredated, according to 
proximity, and then according to the old law, to 
the h erodes of the manumissor. The only effect 
of this Senatusconsxiltnm was to prefer liberi, who 
were not expressly exheredatod, to oxttanei heredes. 
Accordingly, an emancipated son of the patronus, 
who was practcritus, and who could not claim the 
Bonorum possessio of his father’s property contra 
tahulas testamenti, had a claim to the property of 
a Imtinus prior to the extranei heredes. 

As to the Dcditicii under the Lex Aelia Sentia, 
there were two rules. The property of those who 
on their manumis&ion would have become Roman 
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citizens, but for the impediments thereto, came 
to their patroni as if they had been Roman citizens : 
they had not however the testamenti factio. The 
property of those, who on their manumission would 
have become Latini, but for the impediments thereto 
came to their patroni as if they had been Latini : 
on this Gaius remarks that in this matter the 
legislator had not very clearly expressed his in- 
tentions. He had already made a similar remark 
as to a provision of the Lex Papia (iii. 47). 

As to the other meanings of the word Patronus, 
see Cliens and Orator. 

^ The subject of the Patronatus is one of con- 
siderable importance towards a right understanding 
of nmny parts of the Roman polity. Tins imperfect 
outline may be filled up by referring to the follow- 
ing antliorities. (Gaius, iii. 39 — 75 : Uipian,!^^/^ 
tit. xxvii. xxix. ; Dig. 37. tit. 14, 15 ; 38. tit, 1, 2, 
3, &c. ; the Index to Panlus, Recapt ; and for 
Justinian’s legislation, Inst. 3. tit. 8, &c. ; Untcr. 
holzncr, [feher das patromtisclie Erhrecht^ Zeii- 
sch’ift,, V., and the article Gens, with the references 
in Rem, Das Rom. Prhatreaht^ p. 285, and in 
Walter, Goschiclite des Rom. Recks, pp. 507 — 516, 
and 884-— 089.) [G. L ] 

PAVIMENTUM. [Domus, p. 431, a ; Viae.] 
PAVONACEUM. [Tegula.] 

PAUPE'RIE, ACTIO BE. [Pauperies.] 
PAUPE'RIES was the legal terra for mischief 
done by an animal (qiiadrujjes) contrary to the 
nature of the animal, as if a man’s ox gored an- 
other man. In such cases, the law of the Twelve 
Tallies gave the injured person an action against 
the owner of the animal for the amount of the 
damage sustained. The owner was bound cither 
to pay the full amount of damages or to give up 
the animal to the injured person {nome dare), 
Pauperies excluded the notion of Injuria ; it is de- 
fined to be damnum sine injuria facientis factum,” 
for an animal could not be said to have done a 
thing injuria, quod sensu caret.” The actio do 
pauperie belonged to the class of Noxales Actioncs. 
According to the old law, if a bear got away from 
his master, he was not liable ; because when the 
animal got away, it ceased to be the master’s pro- 
perty. But the Aedile’s edict declared that it 
was not lawful to keep a dog, boar, wild boar, 
lu'ar, or lion, in any place which was a place of 
public resort. If this rule was violated, and any 
damage was done by one of these beasts to a free- 
man, the judex might condemn the owner in such 
sum as he should think to be “ bonum ct aeqiinm.” 
If damage was done to any thing else, the judex 
might condemn the owner in double the amount of 
the damage. There might also bo an actio de 
pauperie in addition to the aedilitiao actioncs. (Dig. 
9. tit. 1 • Inst. 4. tit. 9.) [G. L.J 

PAUSATIII, was the name given to the priests 
of Isis at Rome, because tlioy were accustomed in 
the processions in honour of Isis to make pauses 
ipatism) at certain cliapels or places, called man- 
siones, by the road’s side, to sing hymns and per- 
form other sacred rites. (Orelli, Inscr. n. 1885 ; 
Spartian. JPesem. Nig. 5, CaracalL 9; Salm. ad 
he.) 

The porUsciilm, or commander of the rowers in 
a vessel, was sometimes called pausarius (Sen. Ep» 
56), bec«ause the rowers began and cemeA‘ (pemsa) 
their strokes according to his commands. {.Portis- 

PECIIUS (irrixvs), [CUBITUB j Mensuea.} 
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PEC'I'EiSI (/cre^s), a comk I’lic Greeks and 
Homans used coml)s made of box- wood {Bruiick, 
Aj)uL i. 2‘21; 0\id. Fast. vi. 23; Mart xiv. 25), 
which they obtained, as wc do, from the shores of 
the Enxine sea. The mountain ridge of Cytoims 
in Galatia was particularly celebrated for this pio- 
duct (Ovid.il/etiv.3li.) The Egyptians had 
ivory combs (Apiil. iliet xi. p. 121, cd. Aldi), 
which also came into use by degrees among the 
liomans. (Claudian, f/e 7/o??or. 102.) The 
gohhm coral), ascribed to the goddesses, is of course 
imaginary. (Callini. w?, Zc/u. Pti!// 31.) The wooden 
corahs, found in Eg 3 '-ptian tombs, are toothed on 
one side only ; lint the Greeks used tliem with 
teeth on both sides, as ajipcars from the remains of 
combs found at Pompeii (Donaldson’s FompeU.^ 
ud. li. pi. 73), and from the rcpiesenlatlon of three 
combs, (‘xactly like our sraall-tootli combs, on the 
Arayehiean marbles, {j\femolrs rekUmj to Turlry.^ 
edited b^’ \'\'alpn]e, p. 452.) 

''I’he princpial UrtC of the comb was for dressing 
the hair (Ovid. Amor. i. 14. 15, AIcL xii. 409), 
ill doing winch the Greeks of both s(*x(‘S were rc- 
iiiarkaldy careful and diligent. (iPn’od. \ii. 203.) 
To go with uncombed luiir was a sign of aflliction. 
(Soph. 0(A. Col 1257.) 

A comb until iron timth was used in corn-fitdds 
to separate the grain from the straw, whilst it 
was yet standing. (Col. de lie Fust. ii. 21.) This 
method of roa]mig was called pef‘fi'nm'P senetem. 
A painting in the sepulchral grotto of El Kab in 
i^lgypt represents a man combing llax for tlic piir- 
poKC of separating the linseed from the stem, Tlio 
rake used in making liay is called rurm pCAicn 
(Ovid. AVw. Amor. 192), because its tectb are far 
apart , but this may be only a poetical use of the 
t(‘rm. 

’’Jbvo portions of the Greek wore called the 
combs (Jb’atosth. VutasUr. 24) ; they may bare 
btum two rows of pegs, to wbicb tlie strings were 
tied. The use of the comb in weaving, and the 
transfm’eiico of its name to tlie plectrum, arc ex- 
plainml under Tela. [J. 7,] 

PECUATIU, the name given to jicnsons who 
pastured their cattle on the public lands 
lor wliich tliey were bound to pay a tax to tlie 
state, called SiiEiPTUKA. But in the earlier times 
of the republic many persons supported their ctiitle 
on the public pastures without paying this tax at 
all, or paying loss than was legally due ; and bonce 
tlie word pmatrii was frecjucntly employed to 
signify those persons who thus illegally made use 
of the public pastures. They were often prose- 
cuted by the aedilcs and fined (Ov. Fast. v. 233 — 
294 ; Inv. x. 23, 47, xxxiii. 42, xxxv. 10; Fes- 
tus, p. 233, ed. Miiller.) 

PKClJEA'dTJS is ])ropcrl 3 '' the misappropriation 
or theft of public j)ropcrty (pecunia publica), 
whether it was done by a functionary or by a 
private person. Laheo defines it tlms, ‘‘‘ pecuniae 
puldicac aut sacrao fiirturo, non ab eo factum, 
eujus pcriculo est,” The person guilty of this 
olfeiice was Peculator, Gicero {de Ojf. iii* 13) 
(•numerahss Peculatorcs with sicarii, vcmdici, testa- 
mentarii and fares. 'The origin of the word np- 
p(‘ars to be Pceus, a term which originally denoted 
that kind of movafilc property which was the chief 
sign of wealth. ( Irigimilly trials for Peculatus were 
htdbre the Populus, or lieforc the Henate. (J/iv. 
32, xxKvii. 57, x.vxviii, 51.) In the time of 
Cicero matteni of peculatiis were one of the Qaaes- 
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tioncs porpetuae, which imply some Lev de Pecii- 
latii, and such a Lex is by some writers eimmf ratcul 
among the Leges Siillaiiae, but without slating the 
authority fur this assertion. Two Logc.s relating 
to Peculatns are cited in the Bigosk Lex Julia 
J^eculatus and Lex Julia de Residuis (Dig. 43. 
tit. 13) ; but these may be the same Lex, tliough 
quoted as turn Leges, ju&t as the Lex Juba de 
Adulteriis comprised a provision Do Fmido Dotali, 
which chapter is often (juoted as if it were a sepa- 
rate Lex. blatters relating to sacrilege were also 
comprised in the Lex Julia Pcciilatiis {ne cjziis ex 
prciunct, sacra., rellgiosa puhlicwce anfemt., &c.) ; 
matters relating to the debasement of the coinage ; 
tlie erasing or cancelling of tabulae piiblicac, Ac. 
The Lex dc Re.siduis applied to those who had re- 
ceived public money for juiblic purposes ami liad 
ivtaiued it {apud quem pmmia pull tea resod it). 
Tile pmialty under this Lex, on conviction, was a 
tinrd pari of the sum retained. The pimislunent 
which was originally aquae et ignis inteidictio, was 
clumged into Doportatio luidtu’ the Ejn])ife : the 
oileiider lost all bis rights, and his propeity was 
furfedted.^ (Inst. 4. tit. 13. §9.) Umh‘r the bhu- 
]ure sacrilege was punisln'd with death. A “ Sa- 
crilegus” is one who plunders public sacred 
place.s, (liein, JJas Crimhudi'Ceht dvr li'aner. 
p.«72.) [G.L.] 

PECIPLTO, ACTIO DE. [SEEvms.] 
PECTPLTUM. [SEKVtis.l 
PECU'LIUM CASTIIKNSE. [Pateia IM- 

TESTA S.] 

PECU'NIA. ^N^MMT^s.l 
PECIPNIA. I llfiRES, p 593, a.] 

PECIPN! ACEBTA. [ OnLmATioNKs,p. 313.1 
l^ECU'NIAE BEPETGNDAE. [Ukue- 

TUN DAE.] 

PKDA'NEUS JUDEX. [Judex Pkdaneus.] 
PEDAGlir. [Senatuh.1 
PEDPSEQTJI,^ a class of slaves, whose duty 
was to follow their mastiT when he went out of 
his house. This name does not apfiear to have 
boon given to any slave, who accompanied his 
master ; hut the pedisequi seem to hatui formed a 
special class, wdiicli was almost the lowest of all 
(Nep. Ailic. 13 ; Plant AUl (dor. iv. 2. 18.) 
Tliere was a similar class of female slaves, culled 
peulmqiim. (Plant. Asln. i. 3. 3L) Compare 
Becker, Callus., vol i. p. 101. 

PEDUM ( icopiLivT)., Aayw§4A.os, Theocrit vii. 43, 
128), a crook. The accompanying woodcut is 
taken from a painting found at Civita Veeehui. 
(AhL FFrcolazio, vol, iii. tav. 53.) It shows the 
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crook in tlie liand of a skepkerdess, who sits upon 
a rock, tending sheep and other cattle. (See also 
woodcut to OSCILLUM.) 

On account of its connection ■with pastoral life 
the crook is continually seen in works of ancient 
art in the hands of Pan (Sil. Ital. Pu,n. xiii. 334), 
and of satyrs, fauns, and shepherds. It was also 
the usual attribute of Thalia, as the Muse of 
Pastoral poetry- (Comhc, Ano, Mwrhlcs of JBr. 

Part iii. pi. 5.) [J. Y.] 

PEGMA {Tt^yiia)^ a pageant, L e, an edifice of 
wood, consisting of two or more stages (tuhiikila), 
winch were raised or depressed at pleasure by 
means of balance-weights {^londertbus Q'edudis, 
Olaiidian, de Mullii T/md. Cons. 323 — 328 ; Sen. 
Epid. 89). These great machines were used in 
tlie Roman amphitheatres (Juv. iv. 121; Marti. 2. 
2 ; Sueton. Cia?id. B4), the gladiators who_ fought 
upon thorn being called pegmares. {Calig. 2(>.) 
They were supported u])on wheels so as to be 
drawn into the circus, glittering with silver and a 
profusion of wealth. (Plm. 11. N. xxxiii. 3. s. IG.) 
At other times they exhibited a magnificent though 
dangerous (Vopisc, Carbi. 15) display of fire- 
works. (Claudian,tc.) Accidents sometimes hap- 
pened to the musicians and otlier piu-foimers who 
were carried upon them. (Phaedr. v. 7. 7.) ^ 

The peginata mentioned by Cicero (gtd A it. iv. 8) 
may have been movalile book-cases. [J. Y.] 
PEGMARES. [Pegma.] 

PELATAE (TreAdrai), are defined by Pollux 
(iii. 82) and other authorities to be free labourers 
working for hire, like tbo in contradistinc- 

tion to the Helots and Penestae, who were bonds- 
men or serfs, having lost their freedom by conquest 
or otherwise. Aristotle (aj). Phot, s, -r. IleAarai) 
thus connects their name with : rieAdrai, he 
says, from otov eyyKrra Siainpiap vpoir^ 

topres ; i. e. persons who ai*e oljliged by poverty 
to attach themselves to others. Tiiuaeus 
Plat. s. D.) gives the same explanation. XleAdr^jy, 
d avrX rpQ<\)SiV {>7rriper&v icou vpo(rvf:Xd(<ap. In 
the later Greek writers, such as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Plutarcli, the word is used for 
the Latin clions, though the relations expressed 
by the two terms are by no means similar. Plu- 
tarch {Ages, c. G) also uses the word rather loosely 
lor Helots, and we arc told of a nation of Illyrians 
(the Ardiaei) who possessed 300,000 Frospelatai*, 
compared by Theopoxnpiis (<ip. AtL vi, p. 271, 
d. 0 .) with the Helots of Laconia. (Muller, Dor. 
iii. 4. § 7 ; Wachsmuth, Hellen. AUertlminsk vol, i. 
pp, 30L 811, 2d ed. ; Ilermaim, GrkPh. SimtmZ 
tenh. §101,n.9.) [li. W.J 

PELLEX. [CoNcuBiNA.] 

PELLIS (Uppa^ Sopd), the hide or skin of a 
quadruped, feefore weaving was introduced into 
Europe there is reason io helievo that its inhabit- 
ants were universally clothed in. skins. The prac- 
tice continued among the loss civilised nations 
(Virg. Georg, iii. 383 ; Tacit Gem. 17, 46; Ovid, 
Trkt, iii 10. 19), and is often ascribed by the 
poets to heroes and imaginary beings [Comp. 
Aegis; Nebris,] The terra crtcrvpoc or (rtcriippa^ 
denoted an article of domestic furniture, which was 
made by sewing together several goat-skins with 
the hair on. (Schol mArhiopk. Aves, 322.) The 
sheep-skin (^tcc, yd/cos, dapBipa.) ■was worn not 
only by the Lacedaemonian helots, but frequently 
by the laborious poor, as is still the case in many 
parts of Europe. The lamb'Skhi tvas called dp- 
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yards, and a dress, supposed to have had a sheep- 
skin sowed to it below, rcararyd/cT]. 

PELTA (ttIXth]), a small shield. Iphicrates, 
observing that the ancient Clipeus was cumbrous 
and inconvenient, introduced among the Greeks 
a much smaller and lighter shield, from which 
those who bore it took the name of peliahtue. 
[Exercitus, p. 487, b.] It consisted puncipally 
of a frame of wood or wickerwork (Xen. A nab. 
il 1. § 6), covered with skin or leather, without 
the metallic rim. [Antyx.] (Tiiuaeus, Zex. 
Plat. s. r.) Light and small shields of a great 
variety of shapi's were used by numerous nations 
before the adoption of them by the Greeks. The 
round target or ceira was a species of the Pelta, 
and was used especially by the people of Spam 
and Mauritania, [Cei'Iia.] The Pelta is also 
said to have been quadrangular. (Schol. in I'hunid. 
li. 29.) A light shield of similar construction was 
part of the national armour of Thra,cc (Thucyd. 
ii. 29; Eurip. Aloes. 51G, UJies. 407; Mux. Tyr. 
Diss. vii.) and of various parts of Asia, and was on 
this account attributed to tlie Amazons, in whoso 
liands it appears on the works of ancient art some- 
times elliptic, as in the bronzes of Siris (woodcut, 
p. 712), and at other times variously sliuiated on 
the margin, but most commonly with a somieir- 
cular iudeiitation on one side (lunatis peliis, Virg. 
Aen. i. 490, xi. 6‘G3). An elegant form, of the 
pelta is exhibited in the annexed woodcut, taken 
from a scpiilclixal urn m the Capitoliue hluseum at 
Rome, and reprcsciiiing Penthosileia, Quinm of the 
( Amazons, in tlui act of oifering aid to Priam. 



PELTASTAE. [Exkecitus, p. 487, b. j 
Peeta.] 

PEN A'TES, See Diet, of Gr. md Pam. iJhgr. 
md Myth. 

PENESTAE (Trei^eVrat), probably from weyeicr- 
0at, operari. (Dionys. ii, 9.) The Penestae of 
Thessaly arc generally conceived to have stood in 
nearly the same relation to their Thessalian lords 
as the Helots of Ijacoin'a did to the Dorian Spar- 
tans, although their condition seems to have been 
on the whole superior. (Flat, Leg. vi. p. 77C.) 
They ■were the descendants of the old Pelasgic or 
Aeolian inhabitants of Thessaly proper, and tlie 
following account is given of them by an author 
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called Arcli('inaLhiis, in Ins Euhoica. (Athen. vi. 
p. !2G4.) The Aeolian Boeotians who did not 
emigrate when their country Thessaly was con- 
quered. by the Thessalians (compare Thuc. i. 12), 
surrendcied themselves to the victors on condition 
that they should not be earned out of the country 
(whence, he adds, they were formerly called 
Mej/eVra:, ])iit afterwards IlsvecrTai), nor he put to 
death, hut should cultivate the land for the new 
owners of the soil, paying hy way of rent a portion 
of the piuduce of it: and many of them are richer 
than their masters.” They were also called 
Adrpeis. It appears then that they occupied an 
iut(‘rniediato position between fieomen and pur- 
chased slaves, being reduced to servitude by con- 
quest, and resembling, m their fixed payments, 
the '£/c 7 qydpioi of Attica. Moreover, they were 
lutt subject to the whole community’', but belonged 
to paiticular lioiises, whence cilso they were called 
<^)etr(ra\oLiccrai. They were very numerous, for 
instance, m the families of the Aleuadae and 
Seojiudae. (d’lieoer. x\i. 115 ; 3\ killer, J)or. ill 4. 

§ 0 ) e may add that amongst the TJiessaljan 
Jhuie.siae Theopouiims nichideri the descendants of 
the ctuKjiiered Mag'iie.dans and Perrliaebians 
(Athen. vi. ]). 2G.o), a statement which can only 
apply to a part of these nations, as, though rcdiiciul 
to depeiulenctq they were not nmdo entirely sub- 
ject. (Herod, vlii. 132; Milll /. c.) 

From a passage in IJeinosthenes (c. Amt. 087, 
I) it appears that the Penestac sometimes accom- 
])anied their ma.sters to battle, and fought on horse- 
back, as their knights or vassals : a circumstunco 
■which need not excite surprise, as Thessaly was 
so famous for cavalry. The Peiiestao of Tliessuly 
also ri’seinlih'd tlie Laconian Helots in another re- 
spect ; for tliey often rose up in arms against their 
lords. (Arist. J*oL ii. 0.) There were Pencstae 
amongst the Macedonians also. (Muller, L c . ; 
WhieliMUUlh, Jlttift/mind\ Ilelhn. vol. i. ])p. 177, 
4b2, 403, 012, 2(1 ed. ; Thiiiwal], JJist, ofOncce^ 
vol. i. p. 437; Clinton, F<J.d. IJdl. A)>pendix, c. 
22.) f R,. W.3 

PKNICILLUS, [PicTURA, No.VL] 
PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI. [Cknsu.s p. 
200, a.] 

PENTADOBON. [Later.] 

PENTAETEHUy (iriprmrrjpts). [OnYMPU, 
p, «2‘), h.l 

PENTAIATHIJS (7r€PTdKiO0$). { Gywna- 
SHiM, ]). a ; Talus,] 

PJhNTASPAyTON. [Machina.] 
PENTATHLON (vij/raOKov^ qmnqit('’Himn) 
was next to the pancratium the most beautiful of 
all athletic perfonnances. (Herod, ix. 33 ; Paus. 
iii. 11. § G.) It does not appear to have been 
known ill the heroic ages of Greece, although 
Apolhuhtrus (ii. 4. ^ 4), according to the usual 
practi(‘(‘ of later times, d(>scribes Perseus as killing 
Acrlsiti.s in the pentathlon, and nltliough its invou- 
tion was attributed to iTdeus. (Bchnl. ad Piud. 
idmi. \il 11.) These accounts are fabulous ; the 
pentathlon was not practisid until the time when 
tlu' giTat national ganicH of Greece began to lloiirish. 
The iHU'sons engaged in it were calh^d pentathli 
(iTifpTaOkoi, H(*rod. ix, 75 ; Pans, i. 2D. §4). The 
pmUailiitm coiwistcd of five distinct kinds of games, 
viii. leaping (fiAya), the fmt-raco (5p4/j;os}, the 
throwing of the di&cu.s (®fo*icov), the tlirowing of the 
spear (crl^iwo? or didvriop)^ and wrc*stling (TrdAi?) 
(Beltol, ti/i iVn/. i/imaK 135 ; Simonules in 
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Antliol. Paldi. vol. ii. p. G2G, ed. Jacobs), which 
were all performed in one day and iii a certain 
order, one after the other, by the same aihlclae. 
(Schol. adlSopli. El, GDI ; Pans. iii. 11. § G,) TJio 
pontatlilon was introduced in the Olympic games 
in 01. 1 8, and we may presume that soon after this 
it was also introduced at the other national games, 
as Well as at some of the les.s important festnals, 
such as the Erotidia in Tliespiae. (Bockh, Corp. 
Pisadpt n. 1 590.) 

The order in which the dilferent games of the 
pentathlon followed one another has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion in modem times. The most 
probable opinion, however, is Buckli’s (Conimenl. 
ud Pind. Ncm. vii. 71 , &c.), which has been adopted 
by Dissen, Krau.se, and otliens, altliough G Her- 
mann. has conihated it in a little woik called Da 
SoyauL Aeginetae ridoria (ptlia/ueri. Lip.stae 1022, 
The order adojited by Bockh is as iollows : — 
1. The d\jLa. This was the most ]>rom!oent pait 
of the pentatlilon, and was .sometimes used to de- 
bigiiate the wliole game. It was accompanied by 
llate-miLsic. (Pans. v. 7. § 4, v. 17. § 4.) OLhor 
writers, a.s Pausamas hiinsdf {vi. 14. 5) and 

Plutarch (/A" iM/is. c. 2G) speak as if tlio whole 
pentathlon had been aecompuined by the ilute, hut 
in these passages thewhoh' giimc seem.sto bo men- 
tioned in.Htead of that particular one which fornu'd 
the chief part of it. 2. The foot-race. 3. I'ln^ 
discus. 4. The tlirowing of the spear. 5. Wrest- 
ling. fn later times, probably after 01. 77, the 
foot-raco inaj’^ have been the fourtli game instead of 
the second, so tliat the three games which gave to 
the pentathlon its peculiar character, vm. leaping, 
di,scii.s, and tlic spear, preceded the foot-race and 
■wrestling, and thus formed tlui so-called Tpiay/jt-os, 
Thcj foot-race of the pmitathlon was pnduibly the 
simple stadioa or the diaiilos, and not a race in 
armour as has been suppo.sed by some ; for tlio 
statues of the victors in the jientathlon arc never 
seen with a shield but only with the halteres, be- 
sides which it should bo remembered that the race 
in annoiir was not introduced at Ol^unpia until 
01. (15 (Pans. v. 8. § 3), while the pentathlon had 
hocii performed long before that time. It is moi‘e- 
ovor highly improbable that even after 01. 65 tlm 
race in armour should have fonned a part of the 
pentathlon. In 01. 38 the pentathlon for boys was 
introduced at Olympia, but it was only exhibited 
tliis one time and afterwards abolished. (Pams, 
V. 9, §1.) 

In leaping, racing, and in throwing the discus 
or spear, it was easy enoiigli to decide -wlio w</a 
the victory, even if several athlc'tau; took part in it 
and contended for the prize simultaneously. In 
wrestling, however, no more than two pm’sorts 
could he engaged together at a tirneq and it is not 
clear how the victory was decided, if theri^ wito 
several pairs of wrcailers. Tho arrangement pro- 
lialily was, that if a man had conquered his an- 
tagonist, he might lK‘gin a fo'sh contest with a 
second, third, &c., and he who thus conquered tho 
greatest mimher oi‘ adversaries was the victor. It 
is dilHcult to conceive! in what maimer th%|iriae 
was awarded to tho victor in the whole pentathlon ; 
for an athlete might be conquered in one or two 
games and be victorious in the ethers, wlieroas it 
can have occuiTerl but seldom that one and the 
saino man gained the victory in 'all the five. AVho 
of tho pentathli then was the victor? Modcuui 
writers have said that the prize was cither awarded 
3 l 2 
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to liim wlio liad been victorious; in all tlio five games, 
or to the person who had conquered his antagonist 
in at least three of the games ; but nothing can be 
determined on this point with any certainty. That 
the decision as to who was to be rewarded was 
considered difficult by tbe Greeks themselves, seems 
to be implied by the fact that at Olympia there 
were three helhmodicae for the pentathlon alone. 
(Pa us. V. 9. § 5.) 

As regards the rpiayfj.6s mentioned above, several 
Btatements of ancient writers suggest, that the 
whole of the pentathlon was not always performed 
regularly and from bogimimg to end ; and the 
words by which they designate the abridged game, 
airoTpidCetv, and rpiai irepiuvai^ lead ns 
to suppose that the abridged contest only consisted 
of three games, and most probably of those throe 
wlncli gave to the pentathlon its peculiar character, 
vi?!. leaping and throwing the discus and tlie spear. 
(l)ion Chrysost. Atoy. i. p. ed. Roi.skc; Schol. 
ltd Arhfil ap. Phot. Cod. p 400, Bi'kkor ; Muller, 
AmneM Art mid Us Pern. § 423. 3.) Tlic reuson 
for abridging the pentathlon iu this manner may 
have been the wish to save time, or the circum- 
stance that athlctao who had been coiujiienMl in 
the fiist three games were frequently discourngt d, 
and declined continuing the contest. When tlie 
triagmos was introduced at Glympia is not men- 
tioned any where, hut Krause infers with great 
jnobability from PausaiiuiH (v. 9. § 3) that it was 
in 01. 77. 

The -jientathlon required and developed very 
great elasticity of all parts of the body, whence it 
was principally performesd by young men (Schol 
ad Plak Amal p, 135, d, &e.) ; and it is jirnhahly 
owing to the fact, that this game gave to all parts 
of the body their harmonious development, that 
Aristotle (Pliet 1 5) calls the pcntatlili the most 
handsome of all athletae. The jmntatlilon was for 
the same reason also regarded as very benehciul in 
a medical point of view, and the Ellean llysmon, 
who had from his childhood sulTered from rheuma- 
tism, was cured hy practising the pentiithhm, and 
became one of the most distinguisluffi athlotno. 
(Pans, vi. 3. §4.) (ComparG 0. Fr. Philipp, JJe 
Peniatlih sire QumqueHlo Omimnfaiio^ Jhu-lin, 

1 827 ; Krause, GpnnasUk und Agonutlk der HeU 
hnem^ pp. 4 7 6* — 407. ) F 

PENTKCO^NTEIiUS (TrcvTvjKdpTOpos), [Na- 
vis, p. 7B4, a.] 

PENTECOSTE (jrGnvfcoaH)^ a duty of two 
per cent. levied, upon all exports and imports at 
Athens. (Harpocr. ,?.??. Tl^prrittocrrd}.) Thus, it 
was levied on com (Bemosth, o. Aten 1353) ; 
which, however, could only be imported, export- 
atiou being prohibited by law (l)emosth. c, Lacr, 
941) ; and also on woollen cloth, and other manu- 
factured goods. (Bemosth. a Mid. 558.) On im- 
ports the duty was payable on the unloading 
(Demosih. o, Xatr. 032); on exports, probably, 
when they were put on board. The money was 
collected by persons called TWTviftocrroXdyck who 
kept a book m which they entered all customs re- 
ceived. Demosthenes refers to their entry (dwo- 
7 pc£(p^), to prove that a ship was not laden with 
more than a certain quantity of goods, (o, Phnn. 
900.) The merchant who paid the duty was 
said 'Treprr}aopr€-^€(T$aK All the customs appear 
to have been let to farm, and probably from year 
to year. They were lot to the highest bidders by 
the ten wkiirai^ acting under the authority of the 
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' senate. The farmers were call (3d reXwvcii., and were 
said dipeiarQai r^v irevTrjKoorriv. They might cither 
collect the duty themselves, or employ others for 
that purpose. Several persons often joined together 
in the speculation, in which case tlie principal, in 
whose name the bidding took place, and wlio was 
responsible to the state, was called dpxc^PV^ or 
'TeXctipdpx'y)^- Sureties were usually nMjuircd. 
(Bemosth. c. Timocr. 713 ; Andoc. de, Afgst 17, ed. 
St(‘ph.) Wliether the customs on dinerent articles 
of morchandise were farmed altogether, or sepa- 
ratolv, does not appear. The corn-duty at le.ist 
was kept distinct (DomoBth. c. Ncaor. 1353): and 
this was the case with anotlicr tax. (Aesoh. e. 
Timarck. 1 G.) With respect to the mnoiint ot the 
revenue derived from this snnrccg thi^ reader may 
consult Bockh {Puhi. PJcoii. nf Athens., p. 315, &c., 
•2d od.). The Trspr'ipworU has been thought hy 
some to be the same with the eAAi^cVmv, meii- 
tinned hy Piillux (\iii. 132, ix. 30), Imt tliis was 
more probably a duty paid for the use of the har- 
bour, niu'ther goods were milnden or not ; and was 
perlinp.s tli<‘ same as the acaToo-T-j), mentioni'd hy 
Xenophon (do Hep, Aih. i, 17) as hoirig j'aid liy 
fi/rcign ships enteiiiig the Peiraemis, and alluded to 
hy Aridojihnnes. ( <)5f}.) Poekli’s conjec- 
tiiri', that, befsldcM a personal liarbour due, a duty 
was leviml f)f one pm' cent, on all th(‘ goods on 
board, appears less jirohahle ; for it would be un- 
r(3a;'.onai)le to exact a customs duty on goods not 
landed ; and, if tiny tvere to he landi'd, wdiy 
should the TrevrriHoiTri} be rc‘([iiirecl ni addition to 
the hcarniTT'ip [C. 11, K.] 

PENTKCOSTYS (TTiPTriuoinh). [Exeuci- 
Tus, p. 483, a. ) 

PEPLUM (ttcVAos), a shawl, diUVrlng from 
the Ohlamvs in lieing much larger, and from the 
Paiijum in lieing finer and thinner and also con- 
siiliTably larger. It was snnmtimes used as a 
covin' to jirotf'ct valuable articles of furniture (Horn. 
IL V. 1.84) or to adorn a throne (Od. vii, 90), hut 
most cmmuonly as a part of the dress of females 
(Uom. n. V. 315, 734, 73.5, viil 384, Od. xv, 1*23 
— 128, pcsvds, //. xiv. 178 ; Enrip. Hee. 1013, 
^^ed. 791 ; Thcorrit. i. 33) *, although iiistanoea 
occur, even among tlie Greeks, in which it is worn 
hy the other sex, unless wo suppose the term to lie 
in these instances improperly put for c/)apos. (Euri}), 
/o?^, 1033; Thcocrit. vii. 17.) In Persia and 
other Eastern countries the shawl was no doubt 
worn anciently, as it is at tlie jirc'Stmt day, hy 
hotli sex(‘S. (AcRchyl. / Vrs. 204, 474, 1 030, 1 OGL) 
Also in Bacchanalian procc.ssious it was xvorn hy 
men both iu alluhion to < Iriental habits, and because 
they then avowedly assumed the dress of females. 
(Eurip. fiitcrk. 783— -791.) Wonieu of high rank 
wore their sliawls bo long a,s to trail upon the ground, 
j (Tpcaddas IkfetinmvKovs,, Horn. //. vi. 442 ; *EK4p7J 
raj/tewAos, Od.h. 305.) Like all other pieces 
of cloth used for the Ai\ncTUs, it w-as often 
fastened hy means of a brooch ( Fibula j (Soph. 
7'wh. 920 ; Callim. /mv. Pa/L 70 ; Apollon, 
Rhod. iii. 833), and was thus displayed upon tlie 
statues of female divinities, such as Diana (Brunck, 
Anak Hi. 20G) and the goddess Home. (Sidon* 
Apollln. Cam. v, 10.) It wa,s, liowever, fre- 
quently worn without a brooch in the manner 
represented in the annexed woodcijl which is 
copied from ono of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s vases 
(vol. iii, pi 58). Each of the females in this group 
wears a shift falling down to her feet [ITjnica]# 
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Iicr back, as is distinctly st‘cn in tlie sitting figure. 
The slia^vl was also often worn so as to cover tbe 
Inad whil(‘ it enveloped the body, and more espe- 
cially on occasion of a funeral (see woodcuts, p. 
5.57), or of a marriage, when a very splendid bliawl 
( nmrih^ 1 Jifaocab. i. 27) "was worn by the bride. 
The following vvuoclcut (from Bartoli, Admir. Rom. 
Jvit. pi 5 7) may be supp(»sed to represent the mo- 
ment when the bride, so veiled, is deU\ered to her 
busljuiid at the door of tlie nuptial chamber. lie 
W(‘ar8 th(‘ pALLiUAr only ; she has a long shift b(‘- 
nwitli her shawl, and is s\ipported by the xwonuba. 



Thus vellcal tlie ])oets represcnled Aurora and 
Night, !)ut with this diHerenoe, that the one arose 
expanding a shawl dyed with salYron (/cpoH:^^7^€7rAos' 
"'ll*)?, Uom. //. viiL 1, xxiii. 227), whereas a black 
otic etn (doped the other (/^eAdjujreTrAtJS Nh|, Kurip. 
/ov, 1150). 

( >f ail the productions of the loom shawls were 
thof?e on which the greatest skill and labour were 
be.stowed. So varitms and tasteful were the nnh- 
jeets which they represented, that poets clelighUid 
tti descrilm ilunu. d'lic art of weaving them was 
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entirely Oriental (0ap§dpcop vepderpLiXTa, Eiirip, lou^ 
1150) ; those of the most splendid dyes and cimoiis 
workmanship were imported from Tyre and Sidon 
(Horn. /L vi.280 — 204) : a whole hook was written 
by Polemo “ Concerning Ilia Shawls at Carthage.^' 
(Athen. xii. p. 541.) Ilence “ Shawls ” (TreTrAog 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 1. p. 736, ed. Potter) was 
one of the titles of works of an imaginative or 
descriptive chaiacter, and was adopted to intimate 
the variety of their subjects and the beautiful mode 
of displaying them. A book, intended to depict 
some of the characters in the Iliad, and denomi- 
nated “ The Shawl,” was ascribed to Aristotle. 
(Eustath. in 11. ii. 557.) Varro also wrote a Peplo- 
grapJiy (jtr^-nKoypacpia., Qic. ad AtL xvi. 11.) As 
a specimen of the subjects delineated a shawl may 
be mentioned, which exhibited the frame of tlm 
world. (Mart. Capella, L. vi. in Mattaire’s Cor-’ 
pus Poetariim^ vol. ii. p. 1 44G.) Euripides describes 
one which represented the sun, moon, and stars, 
and which, with various others containing huntiug- 
pieces and a great variety of subjects, belonged to 
the temple of Apollo at Delpihi, and was used to 
form a magnificent tent for tlic purpose of an enter- . 
tainment (/o/^, 1141 — 1162) ; frjr it is to bo ob- 
served, that stores of shawls were not only kept by 
wealthy individuals (Horn, Od. xv. 104 — loO), 
but often constituted a very important part of the 
treasures of a temple (Eurip. Io?i, 320, 330), having 
been presented to the divinity on numerous occa- 
sion, s by suppliants and d<‘votoes. (hlaxn.JL vl271 
— 304 ; Yiig. A&n. i. 430, Cir. 21 — 35.) (Com- 
pare Donauia ; Panathknaisa ; Pastocuo- 
uus.] [J. Y.j 

PER CONDIUTIO'NKM. This Legis Actio, 
says Gains, was so called because plaiutilf gave 

notice to the defendant to be presimt on the 
thirtieth day after the notice in order that a Judex 
might be appointed. (Comp. thdl. x. 24.) It wa» 
an actiti in personam and applicable to those casc.s 
in wliidi the plaintiff rcfiuircd the defendant to 
give something (<jim intendit dan oportere). I'his 
L(‘gis Actio was introduced )>y a Lex Silia in the 
case of a fixcul sum of money (mia peeunia)^ and 
by a Lex Calpurnia in the case of any didinite 
thing. Gains observes that it does not apjiear why 
this form of action was needed, for In a (.Ubc of 
tlari oporttTo ” there was the ButTamciitian, find 
the Per Jiidicis postulationcm. The name Con- 
dictio WHS applied to actiones in personam, alter 
the legia actiones fell into disuse, though impro- 
perly, for the notice (glamnladid) whenc<^ the h‘gis 
actio took its name was difacuntiuuccl. (Gains, iv. 
18, &c.) [O.L.] 

PER JXJBICIS POSTULATIG'NKM was 
one of the Legis Actiones. The passage in Oaius 
is wanting in which tliis form of action is descrlherL 
There are some remarks on this Actio by Puchta, 
Imt. il § 151, 162. ia,L] 

IMRl MANUS IN.TECTIO'NEM. (MANtrs 
Injkutio.I 

PER PPGNORTS GAPIO'NKM^ or CAP- 
TIO'NEM. Tills was one of the Legis Actiones 
or old Eorins of procisduri', which in some cases 
was founded on custom {mos\ in othere on enact- 
ments (/ar). It was founded on military usage in 
the following eases, A soldier might scistc as a 
pledge {pigtms mperd) anything belonging to the 
person who had to furnish the aes niilitare, in cane 
ho did not makO' the junper payments ; he might 
also make a seizure in resport of the uionev due 
3 I. 3 
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to 1dm for tlie purchase of a horse (aes cqncstrc)^ 
aud also in respect of the allowance for tlio food of 
hia horse kordcariiim), upon -what belonged to 
tile person whoso duty it was to make the pay- 
ment. Originally, siicli payments wore fixed upon 
particular persons, aud not made out of the Aera- 
ritim (Liv. i. 43 ; Gams, iv. 27). The Law of the 
Twelve Tables allowed a pignoris capio in respect 
of pay due for the hire of a boast, when the hue 
money was intended for a sacrifice. By a special 
hiw (the name is not legible in the MS. of Gains) 
the pnhiicani had the right pignoris enpionia in re- 
spect of vectigalia publica wiiicli were due by any 
lex. The thing was seiKcd (pirpnts caplchatur) 
with certain formal words, and for this reason it 
was by some considered to he a legis actio. Others 
did not allow it to be a legis actio, because the 
proceeding was extra jus, that is, not liefore the 
Praetor, and generally also in the absence of the 
person whoso property was seized. The pignns 
conld also be seized on a dies nefasius, or one on 
which a legis actio was not ])eriniited. 

It appears frarn a passnge of Gains, in which he 
speaks of the legal fiction that was after waids in- 
troduced into the Formula liy which the pubheani 
recovered tlie vectigalia, that the thing sidzed was 
only taken as a security aud was redeemed by 
piiyineut of tlio sum of inoni'y in nsspeet of wliich 
it was seized. In casoof uon-payment, there nnust 
however iiave been a ])ower of wile, autl aceordingly 
this pignoris ca[)io resoinhled lu ail ri'spects a 
pignus proper, exmgit as to the want of consent on 
the part of the ptTson whose ^irojim’ty was seized. 
It^dues not app{*nr wdiether tiiis legis actio was tlie 
origin of the jaw of pledge, as siib.VMpiently de- 
Tclapod ; but it seems not improbable, (Ghiius, iv, 
2(>, «&c* ; Cic. Ferr. iii. 1 1 ; Pujnoris a/jn\ Gell. 
vii. 10.) " fO. L.j 

PERA, dim. PE'EULA (w'/jpa), a •wallet, made 
of leather, worn suspended at the nido ]>y ruMtic.s 
aiid by travellers to carry th(*ir provisions (hlart. 
xiv. 81) and adopted. in unitution of tiiemby the 
Gyiiic philosophers. (DIog. Laerbvi. 13; Briuick, 
A/if(L i. 22‘3, h. 22, ‘JO j "Anson. Ppiij. 53.) Tlio 
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preceding woodcut is the representation of a gonb 
herd with Ins staff and Avallet fnun the column of 
Theodosius, formerly at Constantinople, fkleues- 
trier, PhcnpHon do let Col. Hist. Par. ] 70J. lil 
1^-) [J. YJ ' 

PERDTJEGAAO. FMAJnsTAs, p. 725 1 
PERDQETAAOhNIS DUU^MVIIII wme two 
othcers or judges appointed for the jmrpose of try- 
ing persons who were accused of the crime of 
pcrduellio. Niebuhr believes that they were the 
same as the qiiaestores pariicidii, and Waiter (GVw//. 
dcsliom. RecJits, p. ‘24. note ID) agrees with him* 
though in a later part of his work (p. 855. note 
‘20) he admits that they wore distinct. It ap- 
pears from a comparison of the following passa-Tos 
— Liv.i. 20 ; Dig.i, tit. ‘2. s. 2. § 23 T Post s.u! 
I a riot and YororiMUi,-— cither that some of tlm 
ancient writers confound the duinniiri pcrduel- 
houi.s and the cpiaestores parricidii, or tliat, at 
least during the kingly period, they were the 
same persons ; for in giving an aecoupt of tlie 
same occurrence, ^.sorao writers call the judges 
quaestores parricidii, while others call tliem chin'm- 
\iri perduellioms. After the cstablislmient of tlic 
repiililie, however, there can ho no doubt that 
they were two distinct ofiices, for the (jua,estores 
were appointed tugulurly every year, whereas the 
diunuMn were appointed very rarely and only 
m eases oi emergeney, as had lioen the case during 
the kingly period. (Liv. ii. 41, vi. 20 ; Dion thm.s. 
xxxvii. 27.) Iu\y (i. ‘2f>) represents the cluumvni 
pt‘rdu(41ionis as hdug appointed by the kings, but 
from Junius rh’acehaniis (Dig. 1. tit. 13. s. I ; com- 
pare Tacit. Aiiiud. xi. 22) it appears that they 
were proposed by tlic king and apjiomted by the 
po]mIus (m/M ptpult suj/hiph ercuhanf). During 
the early part of the republic they were appointi'd 
by the comitia eurluin, and afterwards liy the 
comitia centuriata, on the proposal of the consuls. 
(Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 23 ; (he. pm Pethir. 4, &c.) 
hi the case of Rabirius (b. c. 03), however, this 
custom was violated, as the duumviri wer(‘ ap- 
pointed by the jiraetor instead of bv the comitia 
centuriata. (Dion Cass. /I. e. ; Cie./.e.*’; Buet. 0/o.v. 
12.) In the time of tlui emperors no duumviri 
perdu ell ion is wero ever appointed. 

The punishment for those who were found guilty 
of perdiiellio xvas death ; they were cither hanged 
on the orhor wfelir or thrown from the Tarpelan 
rock. But when the duumviri found a person 
.guilty, be might appeal to the piniple (in early times 
the populus, afterwards the comitia centuriata), ns 
was done in the fii*st case xvhich is on rocord (Liv, 
i. 28), and in tiic last, which is that of Rabirius, 
whom Gicoro dermnhHl before the people in an 
oration ^ still extant. Marcus Iloratiiis who liad 
slain his sister, was aefpiitted, but xvtts neverthe- 
less obliged to itudergo some hyinboliciil punisb- 
menl, as he. had to pass under a yoke with his 
bead covered. J’ho house of tliosc who wero exe- 
cuted for pcrduellio, wms razed to the ground, ami 
their relatives wero not allowml to mourn for tin m. 
(Dig. 3. tit. 2, fi. II. § 3 ; comp, Ifandh/ich 

dor Pm, AlMk. ii. 2. p. 320, ^o.) [T,. S.] 

PERKOEi^NUS. [CiviTAH (Roman.)] 
PEllOU LA, appears to have biicu a kind of 
booth or STtuill house, whicli ailorcUid scaroely any 
protection except by its roof, so that those who 
passed by could easily look into it. It served 
both as a workshop (Big, 5. tit 1, s. 10) and a 
stall whore things wore exhibited for sale. We 
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find, for instance, tliat painters exhibited tlieir 
works in a pcrgnla that they might he seen hy 
those who passed by (Lucil. ap. Luctant i 22), 
and Apelles is said to have concealed himself in 
his pcrgnla behind his pictures that he might over- 
hear tlic remarks of those who looked at them. 
(Piin. //. N, XXXV. 3G. § 12.) Such places were 
occupied by persons, wlio, either by working or 
sitting in them, wished to attract the attention of 
the public. (Salmas, ad Script. TTisL Aug. pp. 458, 
459 ) Hence we find them inhahitod by poor 
philosophers and grammai'ians wdio gave instruction 
and wished to attract notice in order to obtain 
pupils. (Suet. A’iig. 94, de Illmtr. Gmmmai. 18 ; 
Elav. Vopisc. Sainrmn, 10 ; Juveii. xi. 137.) 

It should 1)G observed that scholars do not agree 
as to the real meaning of pergula : Scaligcr (ctd 
PlauL Pseud, i. 2. 79) describes it as a part of a 
house built out into the street, as in some old 
houses of modern tinics ; Ernesti (ad Suet. Aug. 
94) thinks that a pergula is a little room in the 
upper part of a house which was occasionally used 
])y ]KJor philosophers as an obsexvatory. But neither 
of these two definitions is so aiipUcablo to all the 
passages in which the word occurs as that which 
Ave have jirojinscd. f L. 8.] 

PEllIACTOS (TTepi'a/cro?), a tlieatrical machine, 
consisting of three scenes, placed in the form of a 
triangle (or rather, tiiangiilar prism) on a revolving 
platform, so that, by simply turning the machine, 
the scene could ho changed. It was chiefly used 
Avheii a god was to be introduced with the accoin* 
paniiucnt of thunder. The name was also applied 
to llio space Avhich was provided for the machine 
in the erection of the theatre. (Vitruv. v. 7 ; 
Pollux, iv. 12G.) [P.S.] 

PERIDEIPNON (TreplBemi^op). [Funus, 
p. 557, b.] 

PERIDRO'MTDES. [Xystus.] 

PERIOECI (TTfpioiKoi). '■J'his word properly 
denotes tbe inhabitants of a district lying around 
some particular locality, but is generally used to 
d(‘scribo a dependent population, living witbout 
the Avails or in the country pro^inccs of a doiuin- 
aut city, and although personally free, deprived of 
the enjoyment of citizenship, and tlie political 
rights conferred by it. The Avords crvpoucoi and 
fiiromoi have an analogous meaning. 

A political condition such as that of the Perioeci 
of (j recce, Jind like the vassalage of the Germanic 
nations, could hardly linve originated in anything 
else than foreign conquest, and tbe Perioeci of 
Laconia furnish a striking illustration of this. 
Tlu‘ir origin dates from the Dorian conquest of the 
Pelopormesus, Avhen the old inhabitants of the 
country, tbe Acliaians, submitted to their con- 
querors on certain conditions, by Avhich, according 
to Lphorus (8trab. vlil p. 304), they were left 
in pu.sscKHion of their private rights of citizenship 
(hroTi/ila), such as the right of intennarriage with 
the Dorians, and also of their political franchise. 
They sulfered imleed a partial dc]uivation of their 
binds, and wore obliged to submit to a king of 
fortdgn race, Imt still they remained e<pial in 
law to their conquerors, and were eligible to 
all ofilces of state except the Bovereignity. ’Icrd- 
pofim fxer^xopTcs Hal 7roAirda9 nal dpxefwn/. 
(Arnold. 7ymci/d. rol i p. d4L) But thi^ state 
of things /lid not last long : in the next geniTation 
after the conquest, either from the ln.Bt of increased 
dominion on the part of the Dorians, or from an 
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unsuccessful attempt hy the Achaians to regain 
their independence, the relation between the two 
parties Avas changed. The Achaians were reduced 
from citizens to A’assals ; they Avure made tributary 
•to Sparta (crvpr£\eis\ and their lands Avere sub- 
jected to a tax, perhaps not so much for tbe sake 
of revenue as in token of their dependence (Ephor, 
La); they lost their rights of citizenship (iVo- 
ripia), such as that of intermarriage AAuth the Do- 
rians, the right of voting in the general assembly, 
and their eligibility to important offices in the 
state, such as that of a senator, &c. It does not, 
hoAimver, appear that the Perioeci (especiall.y in the 
Historic times) were gencrallyan oppressed peo- 
ple, though kept in a state of political inferiority 
to their concpierors. On the contrary, the most 
distinguished amongst them were admitted to offices 
of tiust (Thucyd. viii. 61), and sometimes invested 
Avitb naval command (Id. viii. 22), but probably 
only because they were better suited for it than the 
Spartans tbemselA'CS, Avho did not set a higli A'alue on 
good sailorship. Moreover, the Perioeci sometimes 
sciA-ed as heavy -armed soldim’s or troops of the line : 
at the battle of Platac.ie, for instance, they supplKol 
10,000 men, 5000 lioplitcs and 5000 light-armed 
(licrod. ix. GT), a eirciimstanee wliicli st'cuis to 
imply a ditlerence of rank connected Avith a dif- 
ference of occupation amongst tlie Perioeci them- 
sch’es. Again, at Spliactcada 292 jirisoners were 
taken, of Avhom 120 iawo Spartans and the rest 
‘jreploiKoi. (Midler, iii. 2. § 3.) We also rend of 
Ka\ul icajaBol, “ or aeconqdishcHl and wcdl-born ” 
gentlemen, amongst the Perioeci serving as 
volunteers in the Spartan sm’vice. (Xcn. lied, r. 
3. § 9.) Rut still It is not to lie expected, it is 
not natural, that men competemt to the discharge 
of high functions in a state, and bearing its 
burdens, should patiently sulnnit to an (‘xdusion 
from all political riglits. Accordingly we find, tiuit 
on tbe rising of the Helots in b. c. 4 04, Bmne of 
tbe Perioeci joined them. (Thucyd. i. 101.) When 
tbe Thebans invaded Jjaconia (B. c. 369), tlie 
Perioeci were ready to help them. (Xen. JlelL vi. 
5. § 25.) In connection Aviih the insurrection of 
Cinadon we arc told that Ibc Perioeci were most 
bitter against tlie ruling Spartans, (Id. iii. 3. § 6.) 
From these and other facts (Clin. P, If. Apiiend. 
xxii.) it appears that the Perioeci of Laconia, if 
not anop])ressed, were sometimes a disaffected and 
discontented class ; thougli in cases of strong (ix- 
citement, or of general danger to the wholt* of 
Greece, they identified themselves with their con- 
querors. Tbe very relation iudi'cd Avhicb subi-i.sted 
between tbem aa'UH sufficient to jiroduee in Sjiarla a 
jealousy of her siibj{‘cts, Avith cnrn'Kponding ieeliiigs 
Oil tlieir part. Nor can Ave supjio.se that the 1 lorians 
Aviiiuld willingly permit the Perioeci to acquire 
strength and opulence, or even to si’ttle in largo 
towns. (TbirhA'all, /AV. q/Y/ivm', volj, p, 3L7») 3n 
fact it is stated by Isocrates (Punaih, p. 3(l7), that 
tbe Dorians intentionally Avi'nlunu'd the Achaians 
by (lisperKing them oviu' a great number of hamlets, 
Avhicli they called TiiAftv, though they were less 
poAverful than the country parishes of Attica, and 
AV(‘rc situated in the most nnproduotfTe parts of 
Tjaconia, the best bind of which was rosdrved for the 
Spartans. It is not, hoAvovar, n^oessary to under- 
stand the orator as speaking of a uniform practice ; 
and another of his statements, to the effect that the 
Kphori could put any of the Perioeci to death 
(p. 271 ) without trial, is either a perversion of the 
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triitli, or arose from his confounding the Perioeci 

with the Helots. 

Still the grievances of the Perioeci were not 
after all intolerahle, nor do they seem to have been 
treated with wantonness or insolence. The distance 
at which man 7 of them lived from Sparta, must have 
icndercd it impossible for them to share in the ad> 
ministration of the state, or to attend the public 
assemblies ; a circumstance winch must in some 
measure have blunted their sense of their political 
infenoritj. Nor were they siib]i‘cted to the re- 
straints and sen ere discipline winch the necessity 
of maintaining tlieir political supremacy imposed 
upon the Spartans, making them more like an 
‘‘■army of occupation in a compicred country,” or a 
hcleagiired garrison,” than a socict}' of men 
united for civil government and mutual advantage. 
By wa}’’ of compensation, too, the Perioeci enjoyed 
many advantages (though not considered as privi- 
leges) which the Spartans did not. The trade and 
manufactures of the country were exclusively in 
their hands, and carried on by them with the more 
facility and profit as they occupied maritime towns. 
I’lio cultivation of the arts also, as well iu tlie 
higher as in the lower departments, was confined 
h) the Perioeci, the Spartans considering it beneath 
dieniseh’‘ea ; and many distlugiiished artists, such 
as eniboHSors and brass foundi'rs, were found in the 
Taiennian schools, all of whom were probalily 
iVriocci. (AluIIer, Dor. lii. ‘J g ,‘j.) Nor is there 
wanting other evidence, though not altogether free 
from doubts, to sliow that the Bpartau firovincials 
were not in tin* hurst chi'cked or shackled in the 
development of their intellectual powers. (Tlurl- 
wall and Miilim*, ll. oc.) jMoreover, it seems natural 
to suppose that they enjoyed ciiil rights iu tlic com- 
munities to which they belonged, and which other- 
wise would scanudy luue been called TrdAay ; but 
whether or no t!n‘ho cities had the power of elect- 
ing their own chief magistrate is anuitUu’ of conjec- 
ture. Kphorns, iiuhuul (/, e.), informs us that on tlui 
conf|neHt*'Of tin* PelnponnesuH liy the Dorians, they 
divided the country of laiconia into .six dLsfricts, 
four of which were left in the ])OhseHsinu of the 
j'kchaians, and go\erned hy magistrates sent from 
Sparta ; but we do not know how long this prac- 
tice lasted, nor can we draw any concIusioiiH with 
respect to the govcinuumt of Daconia in g'<‘ucral 
from the example of Cythera, to which a Spartan 
ofiic<‘r was annually smifc umhw the peculiar title 
of or the “Justice of Cythera.” 

The number of Laconiaai (as tiiey are eallcd) 
or subject cities, is said to have formerly amounted 
to 100. (Stmb. viii. p. :m‘) Several of them lay 
on iho coast, as Cytldum, the port ofSjmrta; 
whence^ tho whole coast of Bacon ia is called y/ 
Tcpioinh, (Thucyd, ill 16.) Many, however, lay 
more inland, as Thuria (Thucyd. 5. lOl) and 
Cardamyle, which seems to have belonged to the 
old MesscTiia. The inhabitantii of tho district of 
Bciros (rj :^Kipins), on the etmfine.s of Arcadia, seom 
to have been distinct from tlio other Poriooci 
(Xen. /fell. v. 2. § 24), and in battle were posted by 
theinscdvcs on the left wing. (Idmcyct. v. G7.) An 
enumeration of the principal of these cities is given 
in Clinton, {DuhL Hell. App. c, 22.) The Perioeci 
also occupied the island of Cythera, at tho port of 
which the Xiacedaciuonian merchants usually put 
in, on their voyages home from Egypt and Bibye. 
(Tliucyd. iv. 53, viL 57.) IVe have said that 
tho Perioeci living iu these towns were tlie de- 
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scondants of the old inhabitants of the country, but 
wo inn.st not suppose tliejr were cxcliibively so. 
Some of them on tho contrary were forei'mei.s 
who had either accompanied the Dorians on their 
invasion of Laconia, or been afterwards invited Ity 
them to supply the place of tho dispossessed 
Achaiana. One of these citii^s, Boia, is even said 
to have been founded by a llcracleid chief (Strab. 
p. 3(i4) ; and another, Gerontlirae, was peopled by 
colonists sent from Sparta, after it was evacuated 
by the old mliabitants. (Pans. iii. 22. §5.) 

The number of Perioeci in the Persian war 
is thus determined by Clinton (/. o.) : — “At the 
battle of Plataeae in u. c. 4 79, the Perioeci supplicfl 
10,000 men. if we assume this proportion to lie 
tlie same as tliat whieli the Spartan force boro to 
the whole ^number on tlie .same occasion, oe five- 
eighths of the whole number of citizens, this 
would give 10,000 for the males of full age, 
and the total population of this class of the 
inhabitants of Baeonia would amount to about 
0(),00() penmiis.” 

Til the later times of Spartan history, the 
Perioecian towns of tin* coast (Tjaconicae oiai' cas- 
tella et vici) were detached from Sparta by T. 
(^umtnus Flamimnus, and placed imd(W tlie protec- 
tion of the Acliaiaii league. (Muller, in, 2. § 1 ; 
Liv. xxxiv. 20, 30, xxxviii. 31 ) Subseipieutly 
to this tluj engieror Augustus rcleasi'd 2-i tow lis 
from tlieir subjection brSparla, and formed them 
into separate communities, under laws ot their own. 
They were conseij neatly called Eleuthcro-T.acones. 
(Pans. iii. 21. ^ (>.) But even in the tune of Painu- 
tiias some of the Laconian towns were not ahro- 
pSfxm., hiifc dependout upon Sparta (cruvrc-KoviraL Is 

iSxdpTIJJ/). 

A clas.s of Perioeci, and also of flelots, has been 
.said by Miiller to be the basis of the Dorian form of 
government: we may therefore expt‘ct to find Peri- 
oi^ci amongst otluT Dorian eommuuitios,as well as at 
Sparta, as, for instance, Elis and Argo.s, and the 
Boeotiam 'Jliebes : the dependent towns of which 
.states formed separate communitios, as Idiespiae 
under Thebes, the ITyphylian cities m Elis, and 
Orneae under Argos, though they could not be called 
avr<)j/6jp.oi. (Wachsmuth, i. I. p. Ib’j.) From tho 
la.st inoiitioned town, which urns long independent, 
Init reduced about n. u. 500, all the Argive P<>rioeci 
derived their name of Oriieatae. About tlie time 
of the Persian war, however, the iuhabitanls of the 
towns fiUiToundmg Argos weie recedved Into the 
city as (rlipoucoi^ and admithnl to tho rights of 
citJzensjiip ; a change which was attended with a 
revolution in the constitution of Argos, ami gave 
additional force l«> its democracy. (Miiller, iii. -i. 

§ 2.) The Dorian cities of Crete also hatl their 
Perioeci (A list Pol. ll 7), as well a.s the culoides 
of Uyrene and Thera, (Herod, iv. 161.) 

The Perioeci of antiquity liave been compared 
to other bodies, ,sneh as theplob.sof Rome, and the 
comnnnntie.s of the Athenian demi or jiaiihlieH. 
But the only resemblance they boro to the latttT 
was in the similarity of their position relative to 
the chief city of tlndr country, nor did tho former 
body stand iiUhc same relation to the Patricians 
as ^ the Xiaconian proviuciaJ.s did to the SiiarUm 
citizens. Modern history furnishes fitter objects 
of coraparisan in tho Norman conquo.st of England 
and the city of Augsburg. (Arnold, vol. i, 

App. 1 and^2.) ^Tiio burghers or free citizens of 
Augsburg lived in iho city, while there grew up 
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about them a distinct and large commimity li-viug 
without the city, chiefly formed, of the eman- 
cipated vassals of the dominant class, and called 
Pfalilblirger,” or citiKiens of the ‘’pale,” the 
suburbs ni which they lived being surrounded hy 
palisades. The Norman conquest of England pre- 
sents a striking parallel to the Dorian conquest of 
Laconia, both in its aebievement and consequences. 
The Saxons, like the old Aebaians, were deprived 
of their lands, excluded from all offices of trust and 
dignity, and reduced, though personally fice^ to a 
state of political slavery. The Normans on the 
contiarv, of whatever rank in their own country, 
were all nobles and wairiors, compared with the 
conquered Saxons, and for a long time ciijo3>-ed ex- 
clusu ely the civil and ecclesiastical administration 
of the land. 

For furtliei details see Arnold, Thuyd, Lb. i, c. 
101, and Appeiidiv ii. ; Thierry, Tlidoue cie la 
de I'Atigktei're pa)' les A'cnvaa^'c/s', Invrcs 
iv. — Mi. [II. \V.] 

PKRI'POLI (Trspi-TroXai). f EriiKnuij.] 
PEivI'I’TKROS. [Tk'vu’Lum.I 
IRAiPSCELIS (TrepLcncGXis, Long. Past, i. 2 ; 
hlenandcr, ap. Poduc. li. 1.01, v. 1(J0, llor. Pp. i. 

1 7. .'5(1 ; Petioii. 07). Much coutrovmy has arisen 
vvitli regard to the true meauiiig of this word. 
The etymology ])oints out merely that it was some- 
thing worn round tlie leg (v^p\ aiuAos')^ hut from 
the context of the passage in Horace whi^re it is 
found we must at once infer that it was a trinket. 
The Scholiast explains it as ornamentum piedis 
circum crura,” and hence wo can scarcely doubt 
that it denotes an anklet or Ijangle, especially since 
we know that these were commonly worn not only 
hy the Orumtals, the Egyptians, and the (Ireoks, 
hut by the Roman ladii's also. (Plin. JL AL xxxiii. • 
ik s. 12 ; compare WTlkinson’s Ancknl M<ipptiH))s^ 
vul. iii. p. 074.) This explanation perfectly ac- 
cords with the expressions of Tertiilliaii (deCul/a 
Pc))ii)imu)n^ ii. suf) fln.), where the is 

spoken o!' as decorating tlic l(‘g ui the same manner 
as the bracelet adorns the wrist and the necklace 
the throat. The anklet is frequently repre.'K'Uted 
in the paintings of (Reek iignrea on the walls of 
Pompeii, as in the following representation of a 
Nereid. {I\lim\o JJorbonko^ \oL vi. tav. xxxiv.) 



It; must bo observed, however, that the Greek 
lexicographers llesyclnus, Pliotius, and Suida.s, in- 
terpret and irkparnikia by ^pa/c/c^a, 

<l>(pLvdKia^ and St. Jerome {hJplsL ad Mthml,) ex- 
pressly spates that the Greek ircpicrxeA.^ were the 
same with the Latin feMinalia, that is, drawers 
reaching from the navel to the knees. Tn the 
Septuagiut wc find TrcparKtAcs (w. Kj/dv,ua) In 
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Exod. xxviii, 42, xxxix. 28, Levit vi. 10, and 
rrcpiariAXiov iu Levit. xm. 4 , which our translators 
unilbiuily render, and apparently wnth accuracy, 
luioi braccJws. [W. It. | 

PEPJSTIARCHUS (Treparriapxos). [Eccle- 
SI.A, p. 4-41, h.] 

PEPJSTRO'MA. [Tapes ; Velum ] 
PERXSTY''L1UM (repLa-riiXiop)^ as its name 
implies, was a continued row or series of rows of 
columns all round a court or building, in contni- 
distinction to Pokticus (arrSa), in which the piilais 
did not siUTound a space, but were arranged in 
one or more priiallel lines. The enclosed court 
was also called pcrhlphimi. The thief sjiecific use 
of the woid is in relation to the ancieut dwelling- 
houses. [Doml.s, p. 428, a.] [P. S.j 

PEUJUTH UM. [.J msjuiiANnuM.] 
PERIZO'MA (Trepk^y/aa ). f SujjLioAruLUM.] 
PEPlO (dpiJibVTj, dim, dp§y\£S; napStxTLpr}^ Xcii, 
Aiidb. i\’. t). § 14), a low boot of untanned hide 
{entdns^ Virg. Acn. vii. (bit) ; Bruiick, Amd. i. 
280), -woiu by I dong I nil oil {jieroi/aius andu). Pens, 
V. 102) and iJu-plu rds, as excnqdifK'd in lh(‘ wood- 
cut, at ]). oOli, and by otlui's cniployLMl in rural occu- 
}.ations.^ (Juv. xiv. RPb) It had a strong sole 
(Tlieociit. vii. 2(>), and wms adapted to tlio foot 
with gri'at exactness, (Galen, m IPppav. Lib. iv.) 
It was also called 'n'rjkmuTi^ on account of its 
adaptation fur walking through clay and mm\ 
In the Gicek mythology Perseus was represented 
W(>aring bools of this description w'itli wings at- 
tached to them, (r.ycojihion, 881).) Diana wore 
them, when accoutred for the chacm (Brimck, A/wL 
iii. ‘2{)(j.) [GoTiiuiiNus.] 

'J’hc tcim dp§vk7} iH ajiplied to an afipoiulage to 
the Greek chariot. (Eurip. IhppoL 1178, Jlem 
Fur. 1275.) It seems to have been a shoe fast* 
enpd to the bottom of the chariot, into which the 
driver inserted his foot to assist him in driving ami 
to prevent him from being tbrown out. [J. Y. } 
PEKPITJ’UA ACTIO. [Actio.] 

^ PERSAE or BTATTTAK PERSICAE wmre 
figures which were used in place of columns, like 
the ^Ciryatides, ^ Atlaiites, and Telamones. Tim 
tradition respecting their invention is that they 
wort} ilrst used in the Portkm Penku which was 
built at Sparta out of the spoils of the battle of 
12ataenc (Vitruv. i. 1. § fi). Pausainas, how'over, 
(ill. 2) describes the statues of the conquered Per- 
sians, as hehig iirl rwv kiSpoov, [P. S.I 

PKKSECUTOTilA ACTIO. [Actio.] 
FEIISO'NA {imvUi irpSiTcairov or TTpoirwaxTor), 
a mask. Masks were ■worn by Greek and Roman 
actors in nearly all dramatic reprcsimtatioiia. This 
cintom arose undoubtedly from the practice of 
Buieariug the face with certain jiiices and colour/, 
and of appearing in disgui.s(‘, at the festivals of 
Dionysus. [DuiNVhiA.] Now as the Greek drama 
arose out of tliesi' finslivals, it is highly probable 
that some mode (T disguising t!m face was as old as 
the drama itself. (Ihoeriliw of vSamoH, however, is 
said to luue been tlu* lirst who introduced regular 
masks. (Said, .v, v. Xoipikkos,) Other writers 
attribute the invimtion of masks to Thespis or 
Aeschylus (Horat ad /*is, 270), though the latter 
hadjirohahly only the merit of perfecting and com- 
pleting the whole theatrical appaaius and costume. 
Phryuivhus is said to have first introduced femalo 
masks. (Suid. t. u. ^p/mx^s.) Aristotle (Fact ii. 
22) was imable to discover who had first intra- 
ditcud tho use of ttaslw in comedy. Some mabks 
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covered, like tlio masks of modem times, only tlie 
face,l)at tliey appear more generally to liave covered 
tke whole head down to the shoulders, for we 
find always the hair belonging to a mask desenhed 
as being a part of it ; and this must have been the 
case in tragedy more especially, as itv/as necessary 
to make the head correspond to the stature of an 
actor which was heightened by tbe cothurnus. 

I. Tragic Masks. It may at first scorn strange 
to ns that the ancients, with their refined taste m 
the perception of the beautiful in form and expres- 
sion, should by the use of masks have deprived 
the spectators iu their theatres of the possibility of 
observing the various expressions, of which the 
human face is capable, and which with^us contri- 
bute so much to tlicatrical illusion. But it must be 
remembered, that in the large theatres of the an- 
cients it would have been impossible for the greater 
part of the audience to distinguish the natural 
features of an actor. The features of the masks 
were for tliis same reason very strong and marked. 
Again, the dramatis personae of most of the ancient 
tragedies were heroes or gods, and their characters 
were so well known to the spectators, tliat tiny 
were perfectly typical. Every one therefore knew 
immediately on the appearance of such a character 
on the stage, who it was, and it would have hoeii 
difficult for a Greek audience to imagine that a 
god or hero should have had a face like that of 
an ordinary actor. The use of the cotliurnus 
also rendered a proportionate enlargement of the 
countenance ahsoluttdy ni'ccssary, or else the figure 
of an actor would liavo been ridiculously disjiro- 
portionate. Lastly, the solemn clniractcr of ancient 
tragedy did not admit of such a variety of expres- 
sions of the countenance as modern tragedies ; tbe 
object of which seems to be to exhibit the whole 
ralige of human passions in all their wild and self- 
devouring play. How widely diirorent are the 
characters of ancient tragedy I It is, as Milller 
(IlisL of tU Lit. of Anc.O'ivecc, i. p.208) justly 
remarks, perfectly possible to imagnne, for example, 
the Orestes of Acsciiylus, the Ajax of Sophocles, 
or the Medea of Euripides, throughout the whole 
tragedy with the same countenance, though it would 
be diificnlt to assert the same of a chameter in any 
modern drama. But there is no necessity for sup- 
posing that the actors appeared throughout a whole 
piece with the sanio countenance, for if circum- 
stances required it, they might surely change masks 
during the intervals between the acts ol a piece. 
Whether the open or half-open mouth of a tragic 
mask also contributed to raise the voice of the actor, 
as GelHus (v. 7) thinks, cannot be dftcid<'.d here, 
though wo know that all circumstances united to 
compel a tragic actor to acquire a loud and sonorous 
voice. 

The masks used in ancient tragedies were thus, 
for the most part, typical of certain characters, and 
consequently differed according to the ago, sox, 
rank, and other peculiarities of tho beings who 
were represented, Pollux, from whom we derive 
most of our information on this subject, onumoratos 
(iv. 3 33, See.) 25 typical or standing masks of 
tragedy, six for old men, seven for young men, 
nine for females, and three for slaves. Tho num- 
ber of masks which were not typical, but represented 
cerUiin individuals with their personal peculiarities, 
such as the blind Thamyris, the hundred-eyed 
Argus, &c,, must have been much more numerous, 
for Pollux by way of example mentions thirty of 
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sncli pecnliar masks. Tlie standing masks of tra- 
gedy are divided by Pollux into five classes. 

1. Traffic mash fur old mm. The mask for the 
oldest man on the stage was called lupi'as apijp^ 
from the cii’cumstance of the beard being smoothly 
shaved. The hair, which was in most cases attached 
to the masks, was white, and hung down with the 
exception of a part aliove the forehead, wliich rose 
in an acute angle, or in a round shape, and left tho 
temples uncovered. This rising part of the hair 
was called uyKos. The cheeks of this mask were 
flat and hanging downwards. A second mask for 
old men, called Xevichs av'fip, had grey hair, floating 
around the head in locks, a full licard and a promi- 
nent forehead, above which tho hair formed a 
small vyKos, The countenance was probably pale, 
as the adjective Aeuxdy seems to indicate. A third 
mask, called (nraproTrSXLos, had black hair inter- 
spersed with grej’', and was somewhat pale. It 
probably represented a hero of from 40 to 50 years 
of age, and in a suffering condition. The fourtli 
musk, fi4kas dv^p, represented a hero in his full 
vigour, with black and curly hair and board, strong 
features and a high vyKos. This was probably the 
mask for most of the tragic heroes who were not 
very much advanced in age. For a socondaiy ckiss 
of heroes there were two other masks, the lapQ6s 
and the ^av06T€pos aviip : the former rejirescnted 
a fair man with floating locks, a low ^'y/cov, and a 
good colour in his countenance ; tho second or 
fairer man, was pale and of a sickly appearance. 

2. Traffic masks for yoiaiff men. Among these 

arc mentioned, 3 . The psavicncos Trdyxpvo'ros, a 
mask intended to represent a man who had just 
entered the age of manhood, and was yet unbearded, 
but of a blooming and brownish complexion, and 
with a rich head of hair. Tho name -rcdyxpw'^o^ 
probably indicates that the mask might be used 
in a great variety of parts. 2. The oiXos\ 

or ^ayOSs or viripoyKos^ a fair youth of a haughty 
or impudent character ; his hair was curly and 
formed a high iiyfcos ; his character was indicated 
by his raised eyo-hrows. 3. Neaulafcos irdpovAov, 

I resembled the preceding mask, but was somewhat 
i younger. The counterpart of these two was, 4. The 
arraXh, a young man of a delicate and white com- 
plexion, with fair locks and a cheerful coimtimnneo 
like that of a youthful god. 5. Iln/cfp3s. Thtyo 
were two masks of this name, both representing 
young men of an irascible appearance, of yellow 
complexion and fair hair ; the one, however, was 
taller and younger, and his hair was more curly 
than that of the other. 6. a mask quite 

pale, with hollow cheeks and fair floating hair. 
It was used to represent sick or wounded persons. 
7, The Trdpaxpos might be used for the Tr^yxpTjcrTov 
if this character was to be represented in a suffer- 
ing or melancholy situation. 

3. Traffic mash for male slates. Bollux men- 
tions three, viz. the dapBepias;^ which had no Hiyiws 
and wore a band I’ound the smooth white hair. 
The countenance was pale, tho beard gray, tho 
nose sharp, and the expression of the eyes melan- 
choly, Tho ciptiPOTn&yctjp.) or the pointed heard, re- 
presented a man in his best years, with a high and 
broad forehead, a high oy/coy, hardened features, 
and a red face. The dvdatfLOs^ or the piig-noso, was 
an impudent face with fair rising hair, of a red 
colour and without beard. 

4. Traffic masks for female slaves. ' Of these five 
speciinoiis are mentioned, viz, tliewoAid mrdmffos^ 
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in earlier times called 7rapdxpoof!>os, represented an 
old woman with lon^ white hair, -with nohle hnt 
pale features, to indicate a person who had seen 
better da^'s ; the ypaldiov iXevdepov^ an old freed- 
woman ; the ypaiBwv oiKerucdy^ the old domestic 
slave ; the oliieriKhv fJiecrSKovpoy^ a domestic slave 
of middle age ; and lastly tho OKpOepirLs^ a young 
female slave. 

B. Tragic masts for free wo7ne?i. The first of these, 
ca\]ed''icaTdKQpLos, represented a pale lady, with long 
1)1 ack hair and a sad expression in her countenance. 
She gcntirally shared the snlTcrings of the principal 
hero in a play. The second, called g^crdiLOvpos 
resembled the former, with the exception 
tliat her hair was half shorn. She was a woman 
of middle age, and was probably intended to repre- 
sent the wife of the chief hero, if he was not too 
advanced in ago. The third is the fxeaoicovpos 
Tcpdcrcparos^ representing a newly married woman 
ill full bloom with long and floating liair. The 
fourth is the /coi//n|Uos TrapOeVos, a maiden ofraatine 
age, with short hair divided on the middle of the 
forehead, and lying smoothly mound tiie head. 
The colour of her comitciuince was rather pale. 
Theic ■was another mask of the same nunu', but it 
clilfered from tlio former by tlic following circum- 
stances ; — the bail* was not divided on the forehead 
nr curled, but wildly lloating, to indicate that she 
liad had much suffering to go through. The last 
is the /cdpT?, or young girl. This mask represented 
the beauties of a maiden’s face in their full bloom, 
such as the fiicc of Danac, or any other great 
beauty was conceived to have been. 

The account which Pollux gives of tho tragic 
masks comprehends a great number, but it is small 
in comparison with the great variety of masks wliich 
the Cheeks must have used in tlicir various trage- 
dies, for every liero and every god who was known 
to the CireelcH as being of a particular character, 
mnsi ba\e Imcn represented liy a particular mask, 
so that the spectators were enabled to recognise 
him immediiitely on his appearance. For this 
very reason tho countenances of the gods, heroes, 
ami luwnines, must, in jioint of lieauty, have bi'en 
as similar as possible to their reprosmitations in 
statues and paintings, to which the eyes of the 
li recks were accustomed ; and the distorted masks 
wnth wididy open mouths, which are seen in great 
niuulKirs among tho paintings of Herculaneum and 
Poiipmii (see tho annexed woodcut from Mttsco 
Jhrimn. voL i. tab. 20) "would give but a very in- 
acbnpiate notion of 
the masks used at 
Athens during the 
most ilonrisiiing pe- 
riod of th<‘ arts. All 
the representations 
of tragic masks be- 
longing to this pe- 
rio(i, do not show 
the slightest trace 
of exaggeration or 
cllstortiou in the features of tho countenance, and 
the mouth is not opened wider than wmiild be nnci'S- 
sary to (mable a person to prnnounen such sounds 
as oh or //«. In later times, howov('r, distortions 
and exaggerations were carried to a very great 
extent, but more particularly in comic masks, so 
that they in some degree were more earicatures 
than representations of ideal or real countenances. 
(Apollon. ViL jipolhm. v. fi. p. lOo, ed. 01 car ; 
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s. Gall. 20.) 

The annexed woodcut re- 
presents some masks, one ap- 
parently comic and the other 
tragic, which are placed at the 
feet of the choragus in the 
celebrated mosaic found at 
Pompeii, (Museo BorhoJi. voL 
li. tab. 5G ; Oell, Poiap. vol i. 
pi. 4,5.) 

II. Comic AIasks. — In the old Attic comedy, 
in which lixingand distinguished persons were so 
often lu'ought upon the stage, it was necessary that 
the masks, though to some extent they may have 
been caricatures, should in the main points lio 
faithful pnrtiaits of the individuals whom tliey 
were intended to repieseut, as othorwitiG the oh]ect 
of the comic poets could not have been attainted, 
I’lie chorus on the other hand, as well os certain 
phantastic dramatis peisonac, rendered sninetinu's 
a complete mas(pieiadc necessary ; as in tliose cases 
when the clioieiitae appeari>d witli the heads of 
buds or of frogs, Slc. \Vv may remark lu're, by 
tlie "way, that tiie chorus of tragedy apja ared gene- 
rally without masks, the Fumenides of A^'scliyltis 
being probably only an exception to tlie gmitral 
rule. The masks of tho characters in tlio old Attic 
comedy wore therefore, on tho whole, faitlilul to 
life, and free Irom the burhjstpie exaggerations which 
we see in tlie masks of later times. A cluuige was 
made in tho comic masks, when it ivns forbidden to 
reprewuit in conuuly the nrehon liy imitating Jiis 
person upon the stage (Schol, ud Arhioph. Nuh. 
31), and still more, shortly after, by the cwteiision 
of this law to all Atlienian citizens, (Bcliol. (nk 
Ai'isloph. Ach 114.9, Hr. 1297 ; Said. s.v. ^Avri- 
ycfxos.) Tlic conserpience of such laws was, that 
tlKMUtasks henceforth, instead of individuals, repre^- 
sented classes of men, i, c. tlmy ■wiu'c masks typi(*al 
of men of certain professions or tnides, of a ],)?Irlicu- 
lar age or station in life, and some were grote.4(|iie 
caricatures. A number oi* standing charactiu's or 
ma.sks was thus introduced in comedy. Pollux 
giv(‘s a list of such standing masks, wliieh aro 
divided, like those of tragedy, into five classes. 

1. Comic mmhs for old men. Nine masks of 
this class aro mentioned. The mask representing 
the oldest man was called 'ndimos wpwrov: his 
head was shaved to the skin, he had a nuld (‘x- 
]>rosaion about his eyebrows, his beard was tliick, 
his cheeks Jiollow, and Ids eyes melancholy. Jiis 
complexion was pale, and the whole cxpresifion of 
the countenance was mild. 2. Tiie rraTr-xos erepov 
was of a more emaciated and mure ■veliement ap- 
pearance, sad and pale ; he had hair on las bind 
and a beard, hut tlie hair wan red and his ears 
broken. 3. The likewise an old man, 

with a thin crown of hair round his Iiead, an in]ul- 
Ihie nose*, and a flat coimtmiance. His right eye- 
l>row was higher than the left. 4. fl’lu! •wp^irSiJTrif 
had a long and floating heard, and likewise a crown 
of hair roiiiifl his head ; lus eyennows were, raised, 
Init his whole aspect 'was that of an Idle man. 5, 
I'ho tpfiihvoiQs was bald-headed, but had a beard 
and raisml ({yidinnvs, and was of angry appoaRinee. 
G. The iroppo^ocrmk resemblod th# mask called 
but his lips were conte’tod, the eye- 
brows contracted, and th# head without any hair. 
7 . The ippi&mtas ■ had a pointed beard, 

but was otherwise without hair. _ fc. The 
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'7rw7WF, or pointed Ijoard, -waa likcwEeLald-lioailed, 
had extended eye-brows, and w'as looking ill-tem- 
pered. 0. The XvKo,a7]dsios had a thick lieard, 
w'as conspicuous on account of his long chin, and 
the form of his eyebrows expressed great ciiriobity. 

The annexed comic 
mask, representing nn old 
man, is taken from the 
Jlluseo JJovhon. ^ nl. i. 
tab. A. 

‘2 Cojmc Jot’ 

ijoiou/ men. Poiliix enu- 
merates ton masks of this 
kind. 1. The irdyxpV^'i'os 
formed the transition from 
the old to the young men ; 
he had but few wrinkles on his forehead, showed 
a muscular constitution (yvfim(rriK6s), was rather 
red in the face, the upper part of his head was 
hald, his hair was red, and his eyebrows raised. 

2. Tiie vmpiffKos ij.4\as was younger than the pre- 
ceding one, and with low eyebrows, ile rejire- 
sented a young man of good education and fond of 
gymnastic exercises. 8. The v^avifftcos ouAo?, or 
the thick haired young man, was young and hand- 
some, and of a blooming countenance, hi& e^mbrows 
iM're extended, and there was only one wrinkle 
upon his foridxaid. 4. The vcaincricos airaXos, his 
h.nr was like that of the '/rciyxp^lfrros, hut he v/as 
the youngest of all, and rejiri'Simted a tender youth 
hrouglit u}) in seclusion from the world. 5. The 
aypo'ifcos or rustic yoiiug man, had a dark com- 
plexion, hroad lips, a ]mg nose, and a crown of hair 
round his head. (1, The cTaVrnrras (rrpa.ri6r'ii]s 
or the fonuidahlo soldim', with Idack hair liaiiging 
over his forehead. 7- The imerkurros deiircpov 
was the same as tlie preceding, only younger and 
of a fair comiile.xion. 8. The /cilAa^ or the llutteror, 
and 9. The irapdcnrof or parasite were dark (com- 
pare Athen. vi. p. 287), and had aquiline ikmcs. 
Both were apparently of a .sympathising nature ; 
tlie parasite, howevm*, had broken ears, was incny- 
lookuig, and had a wicked e.xprossion about his 
eychro wa. 1 0. The Himvucd^ repreneuted a stiringer 
ill splendid attire, hi.s beard was shavod and his 
clioc'ks pierced through. The itikc A mdv was another 
parasite. 

3. Comic 7iiash Jhr ninh Of this class 

seven musks are mcntimied. i . The mask repre- 
senting a very old man was called vretwTros, and had 
grey hair to indicate that he had olitained his 
liberty. 2. The iiyeixllip had hi.s red hair 

platted, raised eyebrows, and a. contracted forclumd. 
Ho was among slaves the same character a.4 the 
jrp'^crBitr'fis among freemen* 3. d’ho tcdrM rpLxlas, 
or icdrot r^rpix^p.4pos^ wms half bald-headed, luul 
red hair and raised eyebrow’s, 4. The aldhos 
kepdiTWy or the thick-haired slave, had red hair 
and a red countenauco ; ho was without eyehrows, 
and had a distorted coimtenanco. th The 

fxdo-os was baUhheaded and had red hair. 0. T'ko 
^6pdv(ap reTTil was bald-headed and dark, but 
had two or three slips of hair on his head and on. 
his chin, and his countenance was distorted. 7- 
The i'irlo‘eL(rro$ f/yc/xcsiv, or the fiercedookiug slave, 
resembled the Iqyepilbp lli^pd'ircav with the exception 
of the hair. 

4. Cottiic matth fne old women, Pollux inen- 
tiems three, vix. tlie ypoCiBiop icrxphp or Amcaf- 
pioPf a tall woman with many but small wrinkles, 
and pule but with animated eyes; the 
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ypavs, or the fat old woman with largo wrinkles 
and a hand round her head keeping tlie hair to- 
gether ; and the ypaiSiop oucovpop., oi the domestic 
old woman. Her cheeks were hollow, and she had 
only two teeth on each side of her mouth. 

L Comte masls for youmj women, Pollux men- 
tions fourteen, viz.' — l.The yvp')] or the 

talkative woman ; her hair was smoothly combed 
down, the eyebrows rather raised, and \lio com- 
plexion white. 2. The yvv^ oIjXt] was only dis- 
tinguished for her fine head of hair. 3. I’lie Kopv] 
liad her hair combed smooihl}^ had high and black 
eyebrows, and awhile complexion. 4. The ■i^evdo- 
icopT) had a whiter complexion than the former, her 
hair was bound up aljove the forehead, and she was 
intended to represent a young woman who had not 
been married more than once. 5. Another mask of 
the same name wms only distinginslicd from tlio 
foimer by the irregular manner 'in which the liair 
was represented, (i. The cnrapTOTrdXLos Xsicrifcr^, 
an elderly woman who had once been a prostitute, 
and whose hair wms partly grey. 7. The TraAAa/c'^ 
resembled the former, but had a better head of 
hair. 8. The reXeiop eraipuchp was more red in 
the face than the il/€vSofcdp7j, and had locks aliout 
her cars. 9. The iraipidiou was of a loss good ap- 
pearance, and wore a band round tlie head. 10. 
The Bidxpva-os eratpci chuived the name from the 
gold with wdiich Imr hair was adorned. 11. The 
^idp-LTpos eratpa, from the variegated liand wmnnd 
around her liead. 12. The Aa.uTrdSioi', from tlie cir- 
cuiiLstance of her hair being (Irossinl in such a man- 
ner that it stood ujiright upon tlie head m the form 
of a lampas. 13. Tlie adpa Trepiicovpoi represented 
a female slave newly bought and W(*aring only a 
white chiton. 14. The 'rrapaAl/rjcjnffTdp was a slave 
distinguished by a pug-nose and her hair ; she 
attended upon hetaorao, and wore a crocus -coloured 
chiton. 

Numerous as those masks are, the list cannot by 
any means be considered as complete, for we know 
that there were otlier standing masks for persons 
following pariiciilar kinds of trade, which are not 
mentioned in Pollux, hlaeson of Mcgara, for ex- 
ample, is said to have invented a pncullar mask 
called after his own name yaiarcap., another for a 
slave, and a third lo represent a cook. (Athen. .xiv. 
p. 859.) From this passage of Athenacus we also 
learn that Stephanus of Byzantium wrote a work 

TTcpl TTpodciirtap. 

III. klASKH USJ-U) IN THE SaT\ IITC DilAM.U 
Till' mmsks used in this species of tfie Ci'roek drama 
were intemled to represent Satyrs, Sihmus, and 
similar companioriH of Dimpy.sus, whence tlie ex- 
pressions of the countenances and the form of their 
heads may easily be imagined. Pollux only men- 
tions the gny-h ended Satyr, tlie unbearded Sat^r, 
SilenuH, and thewdinro'S, and adds that the chmiic- 
ters of all the other Sa lyric masks either resmnliled 
these, or were. snllicienUy cxprcAsod in tlielr names, 
e.pj. the PappoHilurius was an old man with a very 
predominant animal (diaracter. (( Compare Eiclistadt:, 
de f hamate Comlm-kialyrwo^ p. 81 .) A grotesipie 
mask of a Batyr, together wiili one of the fmeKi 
specimens of a tragic mask, is contained in the 
Townly Gallery in the, British Mubcmn, and is re- 
presented on the following page. 

As regards the earliest rt'prescntations of the re- 
gular drama among the lloimuM, it is expressly 
stated by Dbmedes (iii. p. 488, ed. Putsch.), that 
masks were not used, but nieudy the gulerus or 
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li. c., was the fiiht Ti'* Ilf) introduced tluMiseof uri'lis. 
It slinuld, bo\vc\ cr, l)c roiuend'iMed tiiat rujislisluid 
l)(‘uu used ]on^' Lofore tluit tune in tlio Atidlunno 
(F(‘St. vS. n HU tlmt the jn;)o\nti(>n of 

Ivosciiis must Iiave beim coiifinecl to the re^milur 
(Irauin, that ia, to tragedy and ennicdy. As ibr the 
forms of Homan masks, it may be presnmed that, 
being- introduced from (ireerc at so late a period, 
tliey had the same defects as those tisi'd in fb-eime 
at the time when the arts w<Te in their decline, 
and tliis anp])oaition ia confirmed by all works of 
art, and thcjiaintnigsof ITerculanoiun and Pom])eii, 
in winch, masks are re])resented ; for the masks 
appear mmaiurally distorted and the mouth ahraya 
wide open. The esrpressions of Homan writers 
also sajiport this siqiposition. (Gellius, v. 7 ; .Tuv, 
in. 175 .) We ma}” mention here that sonic of the 
oldest JklSS. of Terence contain representations of 
Homan masks, and from tlu'se M8>S. they liavc 
hrnm copied m several modern editions of tliatpoet, 
as ill the edition published at Urlniio in 172d, fob, 
and m that of Dacim-. The cut annexed contains 
representations of four of these nuteks prefixed to 
tlie Andria, i 



lien actors at Honie di.sphvrsiid their audience 
and were Iiissed, they were obliged to lake off their 
masks ; but those who acted in the Atollanac were 
not ohiiged to do so. (Fest. sa\ Jlihufa; 

aVIacro],. Hid. ii. 7. ) 'idle Homan mimes never wore 
masks. (Compare Fr. Do Ficormii, 

Jhtimirdio (le Lunds SiT)iicisel Mdun's eonucts ant. 
Horn., Koine 1 7d6* and 1750, 4to ; FT. Stieve, iHssen 
(in, retsfminta uptul Ihmnmm Ontjhic.) fH, S,| 
PKliTlCA, the pole, used by tile AomwKN- 
soHKs, was also called pMCKMi'iSiU berau.se it was 
ten feet long. On account of its msc in as-signing 
huids to the members of a colony, it is somelimes 
repre.s(mte(l on mcuhds by the sid<i of tin* angurial 
plough. (ITopert. iv. 1, ISO.) [J. Y.j 

HFS (tows), a foot, the standard measure of 
lengtii among t!ie Oreeks and Homans, as well ns 
among ucaily all other nations, both ancient and 
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modem. Very little m-eds to lie added to wliat 
lias been .said of the Grc‘ek and Roman feet under 
Mkn.suka. 

The Homans n])})lied tlie uncial division [As] to 
the foot, which thus contained 12 tt)whi(\ whence 
our makes ; audmaiy of the words used to expreE.s 
ceitain numbers of unciae are applied to the ])arts 
of the foot. (Veget de Re ISldit. i. 5 ; Flni. H.N, 
xxvii. 5. s. 11, xiii. 1.5.) It wa.s also divided into 
\^) (hgdi (fmgor-lireacUhs) : this inode of diu.sion 
was used especially by architects and laiid-siir- 
veyors, and is found on all the foot measures that 
have come clown to us. /W/cu’ (the tbunil)), which 
is used in modi'rn Latin for nn inch., i.s not found 
m the ancient uritt-rs, hut Pliny (//.Ai xx^ii, f), 
XV. 24, xni. 23) mses tlie adjective 'polUmns (of a 
timinli's biendth or tbieknems). 

From tlie analogy of the a,>, no have also deptm- 
dltnu for 2 feet G ’oluin. in. 15, &(- ), and bedan 
Ims for 2] f. et. ( r.og. XII. 'J'a];.. 7\dj. wn.) Tim 
thiel .subdivisions and muUiple.s of the foi^i will be 
found lurmtionod uiidor hi k.nM'ua, and more lulh'- 
doHcrihed in then* j)ro|)^‘r jlncu. (Sim alio ihV 
'iablc.s.) One itnn rary im a ui winch has lim n 
omitt) cl in its pioper placs*, i,^ the Ac/e/e, or Lena., 
which was a Gallic meatiirt* =-= Indb jia.ssus or Ih 
mile. (Aimuiaii. Mure. xvi. 12; liin. J/donhtd 
Stones are still found on tlie roads in France with 
distance's marked on them in Lenpue,, [Mii.l.iAKK. j 
I 'J'liG sfjuaro foot {pes (pmdmlm) i.s called ly 
I I'Tontimi.s eonstnitns., and liy Hoethiu.s nmlituLts. 
l‘Tontinu.s ajiplies tlie tman tpnidmtns to tlie cubic 
font, and the .same, a.s a measure of capacity, vvu'w 
called GtnvxjUANTAL. 

Certain peculiar foot measures, diiVeriiig from tlio 
ordinary one.'’, ar<' mentioned by ancient writcru. 
The Samian, which was tlu' .‘’'anu' a.s tin* Hgyptiau 
foot, is known from the hmgth of tin* Kgyptiaii 
cubit as derived from the Xihmiet/m (namely, 
]7'7427o57diuclie.H) to hav'e contained 1 j •{{2b52MM 
inches, or more tiiaii IJ.^ iueluvs. A larger foot 
than tlm conmion btamlard Hcauns to have been 
u.scd in Asia Minor. Heron {da Mens. p. 3(ib) 
uaini'S the Loyal or Hhilaeteriaii foot as being JO 
fiugerd)readthH,aiid tlm Italian as 13,^, and lie also 
luontioms a mile {(xikiov) of 5HK1 Italian or 4500 
royal feet. Idcler &upp<wes that the ItaJian foot 
means tlm common Homan, and tlu' royal a (Jrei'k 
foot larger than the common Htandard, *coiTe.Hpoad- 
ing to the stadium of 7 to the mile, vvinch had 
been introduced boforo If cron T tinu', namCy, 
the tenth century. The ihw or foot of 

iMisus, contained 1 3.1 Homan inches “ i.'klO.oO 
Hnglish inches. It was used beyond the bouiid- 
aries of Italy for mea.suring land, and was the 
standard among the Tiingri in Lower (Jcnnaiiy. 

(Oufiscy, 0/1 AiovVooi! ll^ogZ/A', Ac., Appendix • 
Wunn, de Pond, chujis. 0 ami 7 ; JhbekhT IMeindinf, 
(hifcrsitek. pp. Lh(», Ac, ; Lleh'r, lAtnpen tmd LTin 
(dieiimnsse ; ITeret, Oifserrofhnm snr ie Rdppori des 
A/tWms* (iieeijHes et ties Aiisnres Roi/Kfims^ Mdm. 
do J’Acad. dTn.scrip. t xxiva pp. 551, Ac* 

PKSSI (irtiwd), ( LATKONnajJ.I 
Pb/ssTiLiia f jAKifA, p. (;2d,b.] 
PM'J’ALISMHB («TaAnr^4‘). [EiUtiitliZM, 
p, 5 15, a. I 

Phk'rASUS. fPir.Kual 
i*MTAHHmTAH ' 

PK'rAUHIlM (v4mvfo:t(^ wirmpow) i| ®a!d hy 
tlm Greek Ijoeii ftpolo or Iwarci, 

(m which fowls roo»to4 (Ilosych, tw,; PolluXsX. 
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ISG.) Wo also find tlie name of Pelaurum in the 
Roman games, and considerable doiiht has arisen 
respecting its meaning. It seems, however, to 
have been a board moving up and down, with a 
person at each end, and supported in the middle, 
something like our sec -saw ; only ifc appears to 
have been mucli longer, and conscr[uenlly went to 
a greater height than is common amongst ns. 
Some writers describe it as a, machine, from which 
those wlio exhibited wcie raised to a great height 
and then seemed to fly to the ground hat this in- 
ti'rpretatioii does not agree so well with tlie pas- 
sng'vs of the ancient aiitliors as the one jirovioiisly 
mentioned, (Lucil. s.tK PefaiuisL ; Juv. 

xiv, 2b‘5 ; Mart. xi. 21. 3 ; hlaiul. v. 433.) Tlie 
pin sons, who took part in this game, were called 
or reUniriUtini ; but this name seems 
to Iiaae Immi also applied in rather a wider signifi- 
cation. {Compnre Fetruii, 53.) 

PRTFTOH. [Actor.] 

PETO'UIUTUM, a four-wheeled carriage, 
which, like the Rs.siiDUAr, was adopted hy^the 
Romans in imitation of tlio Gauls. (Uor. Sat, i. f». 
101.) It dilVcrcdfrom the IlauMAMXXA in being 
tincovered. Its name i.s obviously compounded of 
four, and fit, a wheel. Fei>tus (s. i\) in ot- 
])lammg this ctymulogv oliservo.s that pf^n'im'mit 
four in Oscaii and in Aeolic Greek. There i.s no 
reason to question the trutli of this remark ; lyiit, 
.since Petor meant four in many other Europ.-an 
3angtmg'‘s, it is more iirobable that the Homans 
derived the name, together with the f'cshion of thin 
vohichg from tlic Gauls. Gelliics (sv. 39) expres.sly 
says tliat it is a Gallic word. [J. Y.] 

‘P.Hi^ETAEHI (vreffcTttipoi). [Rxkrcitus, p. 
488, h.j 

PIIALANGAE or PALANGAE (4>(iXayyQs% 
any long cylindrical pieces of wood, such ay trunks 
or bniiicliu.s of trees (Ilcrod. iii. 97 ; Pliii. //. W. 
xii. 4. s. 8), truncheons (Plin. If. W. vii. 50, 
s. 57), and pole.s used to carry burthens. 4310 
carriers who uiiod these ])oles were called phalan- 
(f(ml (C/hsfi.Jjd. s.v.\ and also //mz/i/m/v, Mnt~ 
&c., according^ as they worked in parties of 
six, iuur, or two persons. 

The word was c.s|)eciall 3 '‘ used to signify rollers 
]>laced under ships to move them on dry land, so 
as to draw them upon shore or into the watew 
(Sfjupar/m /cuAt//5poi, Briinck, AwP. iii. 80 ; Apoll 
iUiod. i. ilTo—lUh)). Tins was effected either by 
making use of the oars as levin’s, and at the same 
time fastening to the stern of the ship cahles with 
a noose (gtvjpiVSos'), against which the sailors 
pressed with their breasts, as we see in our canal 
navigation (Orph. A/yow. 239 — 249, 270—273), 
or by the use of macldncs. {EQV.Carni. i. 4, 2.) 
Rollers were employed Tn the same manner to 
move military engines (Caesar, Beil. (Hv. ii. 10). 

PHALANX {({dkayl), [KxsiicxTUw,pp.482,b, 
488.] 

PHALATIXCA. [IIa&ta, p. 589, a.] 
l^lIATjERA {c}}dK<xpov\ a boss, disc, or crescent 
of metal, in many cases of gold (Herod, i 215 ; 
Athen. xii. p. 550 j Claiidian, Bptg. 34) mid beau- 
tifully wrought so as to bo highly priised. (Cic, 
Verr, iv. 32.) Oniamcuts of thi.s description, 
being used in pairs, are scarcely ewer mentioned 
except in the plural number. The names for them 
are evidently formed from the tenn <pd\os^ which 
is explained under Galra. (Compare Horn. //, 
xvi. 3 00.) Besides the metallic ornaments of the 
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helmet similar decorations were .sometimes, though 
very rarely, worn by warriors on other parts of 
their dress or armour, pfobiibly upon the breast. 
(Virg. Ae)z. ix. 359, 458.) The negro slaves who 
were kept by opplent Romans wore them sus- 
pended round their necks. (Sucton. A^cro, 30 ) 
Also the tiara of the king of Persia was thus 
adorned. (Acschyl. Pers. 668.) But we most 
commonly read of phalerao as ornaments attached 
to the harness of horses (Xen. ffelien. iv. 1. § 3.9 ; 
Virg. V. 310 ; Gell. v. 5 ; Claudia n,7f/>5/. 30), 
especially about the head (dpTrvicr'ijpLa (pdkapa^ 
Soph. Oe4. Col. 1009 ; Eurip. Suppi. 586 ; Gieg. 
Cor. tie Dialect, p. 508, cd. Schafer), and often worn 
as pendants (pefisdiu, Plin. //. tV. xxxvii. 12. s. 
74), so as to profluce a terriiic effect when shaken 
hy the rapid motions of the horse {turbanliie pha- 
lerae.^ Claiidian, hi iy. Com. Honor. 548). 'I’hcse 
ornaments were often bestowed upon horsemon by 
the Homan generals in the same maimer as tlie 
Ar.milla, the ToiiauEW, the hasta pura [Harta], 
and the crown of gold [Corona], in order to make 
a public and pennanent acknowledgiiicut of braveiy 
mid merit. (Miiy. xvi. 00; Gell. in 11.) [J.Y.] * 

PHALLUS. [DruNvsiA, p, ill, a.] 
iHIAr/)S ((pdkos). [Galea.] 

PlIAllETHA (epaperpu^ ap. Herod, (paper pedj/)^ 
a quiver. A quiver, full of arrow.s, was the usual ac- 
compaiiinieut of the bow. [Arcus.] Itwascniise- 
qmuitly ))ai’t of the attire of cvm'y nation addicted 
to archery. Virgil applies to it the epithets Urcs.sYc, 
Li/na., Threhm {Ceoni. in. 345, Aen. rii. 810, 
xi. <358) ; 0\id nu'iitioii.s i\\Q jdaircf rat as Cda (Da 
Ponto^ i. 8. 0) ; Herodotus re[)resents it as part 
of the ordinary armour of the Persians (vIi. 61). 
The quiver, like tln^ bow- case (cortitas), was prin- 
cipally made of hide or h'ather (Herod, ii, 341), 
and was adorned with gold (Anacr. xiv. 6 ; 

Virg. Aen, iv. 138, xi. 858), painting (Ovid, 
EpisLlfer. xxi, 373), and braiding (Trokiippairrop, 
Tlieocnt. xxv. 205). It had a lid Horn. 

U. iv. 316, Od. ix. 334), and was suspended 
from the right shoulder liy a belt [Balteuk], 
passing over the breast and behind the back. (lies, 
L e.) Its most common position was on the left 
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lilp, in tile tisiial place of the sword [Gladius], 
and conscfiuently, as Pindar says, ‘‘‘under the 
elbow” {01. ii. 150. s. 91) or “under tlie arm” 
(vTreaXivLop^ Thcocrit. xvii. 30). It was worn, thus 
by the Scythians (SchoL tu Fmd, 1. c.) and by the 
Egyptians (Wilkinson, Man. and Oust. vol. i. pp. 
311, 301), and is so represented in the preceding 
figure of the Amazon IJinoiuache, copied Irom a 
Greek vase. (Hope, Codime of the Ancients., i. 22.) 
The left-lxand figure in the same woodcut is from 
one of the Aeglna marbles. It is the statue of an 
Asiatic archer, whose quiver (fractured in the 
original) is suspended equally low, hut with the 
opening towards his right elbow, so that it would 
bo necessary for him in taking the arrows to pass 
his hand behind his body instead of before it. To 
this fasliioii was opposed the Cretan method of 
eanying tlie quiver, which is exemplified in the 
woodcut, p. 270*, and is uniformly seen in the 
ancient statues of Diana. [J. Y.] 

PIIAllMACON GRAPIIE ((pap^dKcay or <l>ap- 
juaKHus ypacjjf))^ an iiulictraent against one wlio 
caused the death of another by poison, whetber 
given with intent to kill or to obtain undue inilu- 
eiiLo. (Pollux, viii. 10, 117 ; Demostli. c. A nVucr. 
1>J7 ; Aiytun. in Or. Antiph. Kariiy, <j>app.) It 
was tried liy the court of Areiopagus. That the 
niuhcioiis intent was a necessary ingredient in the 
(.riling may be gatluu'ed from the expressions t/c 
TTpopoias^ irnSovKrjs ical 7rpo§ovXrji, in Antiphon 
(/. e. iii. 1 ] 2, cd. Stepli.). The punishment was 
death, but might (no doubt) be mitigated by the 
court under palliating circumstances. We have 
examples of such ypaifiul in the speech of Antiphon 
already cited, and that entitled irepl rod x;openToi5. 
(Meier, AU. Proc. p. 311.) Among the Greeks, 
w'oinen appear to have boon most addicted to this 
crime, as we learn from various passages in .'uiciimt 
authors. Such women are called (papjaa/ddes and 
<^)appaic€vrpiai. Poisonous drugs wore frequently 
administered as love potions, or for other purposes 
i»r a similar nature. Men whose minds were af- 
ft'cted bj’’ tluun were said cpapfiaic^p. Wills made 
by a man under the infiiumce of drugs (v-srh ipap/jid- 
Ko>v) were void at Athens. (Demosth. c. Sieph. 
1133.) [C. U.K.] 

PHAROS or PIIARUS (f/>dpor), a liglitdiouse. 
The most celebrated^ light-bouso of antiquity was 
that ^situated at the entrance to the port of Alex- 
in idiia. It was built by Sostratus of Cuidos on an 
island, winch bore the same name, by command of 
one of the Ptolemies, and at an expense of 300 
tabmts. (Plin. H. N. xxxvL 12 j Byz. s.v. 

4>dpos ; AchilL Tat. v. G.) It was square, con- 
structed of white stone, and with admirable art ; 
exceedingly lofty, and in all respects of groat 
dimeiLsious. (Caesar, />//. C/y. iii. 112.) It con- 
tained many stories (TroXvdpocpov^ Stmbo, xvii. 3. 
§ G), which diminisbed in width from below up- 
wards. (Ilerodian, iv. 3.) The upper stories had 
windows looking seawards, and torches or fires 
wejc kept burning in them ])y night in order to 
guide vessels into the harbour. (Val. Place, vii. 
01 ; see Bartoh, Jmg. Jnl iil 12.) 

Pliny (/. c.) mentions the ligbt-Iiouscs of Ostia 
and Kaveuna, and says that there were similar 
towers at many other places. “ GRey are repre- 
sented on tfie medals of Apamca and otiier mari- 
time cities. Tim name of Pharos was given to 
them in allusion to that at Aloxandria, which was 
the modoi for their cunsiriictiom (I I erodian, A o, ; 
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Sueton, Clitiid. 20 ; Biunck, Amd. li. luG.) Tho 
Pharos of Briindusium, for exampio, was, like that 
of Alexandria, an island with a light-house upon 
it. (Mela, ii. 7. § 13 ; Steph. Byz. 1 . c.) Suetonius 
(Tiher. 74) mentions another pharos at Capreae. 

The annexed woodcut shows two phan remain- 
ing in Britain. The first is within the precincts 
of Dover Castle. It is about 40 feet high, octago- 
nal externally, tapering from below upwards, and 
built with narrow courses of brick and much wider 
courses of stone in alternate portions. The space 
within the toiver is square, the sides of the octagon 
without and of the square within being equal, viz., 
each 15 Roman feet. The door is seen at tlie 
bottom. (Stukely, Ai/?, Curios, p. 129.) A similar 
pharos formerly existed at Boulogne, and is sup- 
posed to have been built by Cal igula.^ (Biioton. Cat ip. 
4G ; hlontfaucon, S'uppleni. voL iv. L. vi, 3, 4.) G’lio 
lound tower here hitiodiiced is on the summit of a 
liill on tho coast of Fll^lt^du^c. (Pennant, J^ar. of 
WluUford. and llApicef p. 112.) [J. Y.] 




PHAROS (fjmpos). [Pallium.] 

I*HAS1'PLUS (fpdcr?jAos), was a vc.ssel rather 
long’ and narrow, apparently so called from its re- 
semblance to the shape of a pliaselus or kidnoy- 
bean. It was chiefly used by the Egyptians,^ 
and was of various sizes, from a mere boat to a 
vessel adapted for long voyages. (Virg. Oeorg. iv. 
289 ; CatulL 4 ; Alartial, x. 30. 13 ; Glc. ad AIL 
i. 13.) OctaHa sent ten triremes of this kind, 
which she had obtained from Antony, to assist her 
brother Octavianiis ; aud Appian {JBelL Oh. v. 95) 
describes tliem as a kind of medium between the 
ship.s of war and the common transport or merchant 
vessels- Tiio phaselus was built for speed (Catull, 
L e.phasdus Uh-^iamm cckrrmm), to which more 
attention seems to have been paid than to its 
strength j whence the epithet fruflk is given to 
it by Horace. (Carm. ill 2. 27, 28.) These ves- 
sels wore sometimes made of clay (feiildnisphaseiis^ 
Juv.xv. 127), to which the cqnthet of Horace may 
porhaps also refer. 

PIIASIS (d/iacris), was one of the various, me- 
thods by which public ofiVnders at Athens might 
bo prosecuted ; but the word is often used to de- 
note any kind of information ; as Pollux (viii 47) 
says, mLvm (f>d<Teis imXouuro maiai al 
r&y KmfOaviprm ddiKnjpdrm. (See Ariatopln Mq. 
300, and Avharn. 823, 826',^ whore the word ^av~ 
raf<» is used in the same sense as ipaipm.) 'The 
word arvieo((3dpr>qs is derived from the practice of 
laying infornmtion against those who exported figs. 
[ByenwiANTBS,] 

G’hough it is certain tliai the <pdm was distin- 
guished from other methods of prosecution (De- 
mosth. c.AnsiQp, 793; Isocn c. CHUn. 375, ed» 
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Stepli.)-) ^\e are not informed m wluit its pcciiliarl- 
tios consisted. According to Pollux (/. e), it 
niiglit be brought against those who committed 
oileiices against tlio mine laws, or the customs, or 
any otlier'part of the rexenue ; against any persons 
who brought false accusations against others for 
such offences ; and agaiiist guardians who injuied 
their wards. The charge, as in the yparp^, was 
made m writing (&V 7 pay,aaTetV), with the^ name 
of the prosecutor, aiidtheproiiosed ponaUy (jiiiTijxa) 
alhxed, and also the names of the Kk'firrip^j. The 
same author says, l^>aivovTo oe Trphs rhv dpxovra. 
Here xve must either imrlerstand the word dp^ovra 
to he used in a more general sense, as denoting 
anv nui'A'. Irate to whom a juiisdiction Imlonged, or 
ivad with Schdmann Ok Oo'mii. 1 7b) robs dpxov'i as. 
jbir it is ch'ar that the archon was not the only 
piThon helbre whom a (pdms might he preferred, 
in cast's where corn had been earned to a foreign 
port, or money lent on a ship \sdiich did not bring 
a n*turn rargo* to Atliens, and probably in all cases 
of offence agpiinsl tise export and import laws, the 
information was laid before the lrip.sh.r}ral rod 
kfLiroplov. (1 )i‘inostli. c. T'/icocr, 13’23.) ^\^hei’C 
piildiG money ha.d been ciiihezzb'd, or illegality ap- 
propriaU'd, ibr which a (l>dai^ vras maintainable, 
the (TvvdiKOi were the presiding magistrates. (Thocr. 
c. Oiliim. ; Pys. <k Ikmn MO, de 

Atidoph bow. 151, ed. St.'pb.) Olleiices relating 
to the mines came before the tlii‘r.inulh(‘lao. (Afi'ier, 
AtL Proc. p. (M.) 1 pjurii'S (louo by guardians to their 
wards or wards’’ estate, whether a public ])rose<'a- 
tion or a civil action was resorted to, belongi'd to 
the jurisdiction of the archon, whoso, duty it was to 
protect orphans. (Suidas. a, v. ; Demo'sth. c. 
Oimt add, c. Tjfer, 940, c. Natwin, 991.) All 
were rip<, 7 )Tol dyoouss^ according to Pollux 
(viii, 40), and ho says rh riiLTfOhv CyiyveTo rm 
ddtltovp-€PcaP^ 6i ical d\.kos (nrhp clutmv 
lly this we are to understand that the ri^xi^ixa xmit 
to the state, if the prosecution was one of a piiiely 
puhlic nature, that is, where the offbuce imme- 
diatolv anheted the state ; hut wdierc it was of a 
mixed nature, as whi'i’c a private piT.sou was in- 
jured, and the Btate only indiivctly, in such ease 
cotniJcusutioii was awarded to the private person. 
9’ his a as the case in prosecutions against fniiidulent 
giuirdiaiia. On the fiaim‘ ground, wheivver the 
prosecutor had an intm’cst in t!ie cause, heyoiid 
that which lie might fed as the vindicator of puhlic 
justice ; as whiu’e lie, or some third person on 
whose behalf ho interposed, was the party directly 
injured, and might reap ad vantage from the result ; 
lie was lialde to the ^7rc»>§6A.ia, and also to the })ay' 
meat of the rcpvravda^ Just as he would ho in a 
private action. Probably this Hahility attached 
upon inforraalions for carrying corn to a fori'ign 
port, aa the informer there got half the penalty if 
successful- (Deniusth. c. Thwr, 15*25.) VVTuwc 
the (f>da-is wiis of a puredy public nature, the pro- 
secutor would be subject only to the payment of 
tloi rapdtjraa'ts, and to the ’thousand drachms, if 
li ' failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, accord- 
ing to the common practice in criminal causes. 
(iJemosth. a 7hwr. 1523.) Whether in those of 
a niix(‘d nature he was liable to these payments, 
as well as to the vpvrAvda and i7r«§cAfa, is a 
question which has been much discussed, hut can- 
not he settled. W 0 have no speech loft ns by the 
omtors on the subject of a rpdinv, but only mention 
of a Imi speech of Lysias wpbr tV 
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opcpavLKoit otKov. (See Bdckh, Puhh Econ. of 
p 3C8, &c. 2d ed. ; Meicr, Alt. Proc. 
pp. 247 — 2.52, 732 ; Platncr, Proo. und KL vol. 
ii. PP..9--17.) [C R.K.] 

1>I]EIDPTIA (<lj€idlria). [Syssitia.] 
PIIENACE Opevdicrj). [Cdma, p. 330, a.] 
PIJERNE (cpeppi']). [Dus.] 

PIIIALA. [Patera.] 

PHONOS (cpSvos)., Iloimdde.^ was either bcov- 
(TLos or aKovcrios, a distinction which corresponds in 
some measure, but not exactly, wdih our murder 
and 'imfnsluuijhter ; for the (p6ms tuova-Los might 
fall wntin'n the description of justifiable homicide, 
while (p6yos dxoucrios npght be excusalde homicide. 
According to the different ciicumstanccs under 
which the homicide was committed, the triiuiual 
to whicli the case was referred, and the modes of 
])rocecding at Athens, varied. All cases of murder 
(with one exception, to he hereafter noticed) wu're 
tried hy the court of Areiopagus ; other cases of 
homicide wmre (hy the statutes of Draco) to lie 
tried hy the e<perat. zill (f>0Piica\ BIkul Ijclonged 
to the jurisdiction of the ^aenkevs as pys- 

fxdiv Suca(TT? 7 ptou. lie was anciently the sole judge 
in cas ‘S of iinmteiitional homicide ; for such an act 
WMS considered in a religiuus point of view, as 
heiiig a jiolintion of the city ; and it hocame his 
duty, as guardian of vi'ligion, to take care that the 
jiollutioii (u'/os) wx'S duly expiated. Draco, how- 
ever, establislied the chperai, first as a court of 
appeal from the 3acn/\ebs ; and .soon after 

tlu'}- hegaii to perform the office of BiKaaraO he 
heiiigthe presiding magistrate. fSuich.s, .s. n. 'Hye- 
poj/la difcacrrrjpiuv ; j’ulliix, Mil. 90, 12.5.) In 
discus.dng this suliji'ct we liave to consub'r the 
various courts e.stahlished at Athens for tlie trial of 
homleido, the, ditb'rent species of crime therein re- 
spectively prosccutccl, the manner of proceeding 
against the criminal, and the nature of the punish- 
ment to which he w'as liable. AH these points 
arc fully di.sciLSscd by Matthiao in his tren,tise do 
Judieik Athen. in the kfimlkuva PhdohpicK, 
vul. i., to which more particular ref'rences are 
given ill this article. 

Solon, who seems to have rcmnd(‘lled the court 
of Areiopngus, enacted that this court bhoiild try 
cases of murder and malicioiiy wmimding, In-sides 
arson and poisoning. (Demosth. e. Anslocr. 927.) 
One W'ould be deemed a murderer, wdio imstigntml 
aiiotlior to commit the deed, provided tlio^ jiiuposo 
w'cre accoiaitUslicd. (Di'inosth. c. ( \m(m. 1 294, 1 2G5 ; 
Matth. p. I4i3.) Resides the court of Areiopngus, 
there wmre four other courts, of which tlie Icpirtxt 
were jiulges ; rh Ctrl UakkaBirp^ rh iirl Aek(pipiq\ rh 
Ctrl ripurat'pffp, and rh ip i»pmrro7, (llarpocr.^et 
Buid. s. V. ""Eephai.) To the court eVl IlaAAaoiig 
beluuged ca.ses of accidental homicide, raanslaughb'r, 
and attempts to commit murder Ooy.ViVeis), Such 
a case as that mentioned by Demostlumes (c. Neaer. 
1348) of au unlawful blow foilowt'd by death, 
would he manslaughter. It seems also that tins 
court had a eonciirrcnt jurisdiction with the Areio- 
pagus hi cliargcs of murderous conspiracy, which 
was ca.in.‘ied into effect. The law perhaps tdlowi'd 
the prosecutor to waive the lu^avier charge,^ and 
proceed rigainst tho offfmder for the conspiracy 
only, (Hm’pocr. s.-y. Bai/A€vrre&>¥ ; Antiph. rerpak, 
j 2G, cd. Steph. ; Matth. p, 1 59.) As to the sup- 
posed ortghi of this court, hoc Harpocr. s. iK *Ewl 
UakkaBip 5 Rolbix, viii. 1 1 B, Ik) the court M 
A^krpipup wpre referred eases where the party con- 
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fessod the deed, but justified it ; ns SfioXoyf 
fihv Kreivai, ei/vSjuoos Se <p7j deBpaK^yai. Demo- 
sthenes calls it ayic^rarop ml ^pimBicrraroy (c, 
Arlstocr. 644 ; Harpocr, 5 . u. '’Ewl AsK^ivitp ; Pol- 
lux, viii. 119). As to the origin of this court see 
Mattb. p. 152. In the rh ivl npvrayeicp the objects 
of prosecution were inanimate things, as wood, 
stone, or iron, which had caused the death' of a 
man by falling on him. (Harpocr. s. v. ’EttI ITpura- 
; Pollux, viii. 120 ; Demosth. c. Aristocr, 645.) 
Draco enacted that the cause of death should be cast 
out of the boundaries of the land (vrrepopiCecrQcti), 
in which ceremony the lxpx<»>v ^acriXebs was as- 
sisted by the <pvXo§a(Ti\€7s. (Meier, Ait p. 
117 ; Suidas, s.u. Nhcwr ; Aesch. c. Ctesiph, 88, ed. 
Steph.) Tlxis was a relic of very rude times, and 
may be not inaptly compared with our custom of 
giving deodands. Matthiue (p. 154) thinks tliere 
was an ulterior object m tlie investigation, viz., that 
by the pioduction of the instrument by wliich 
death was inflicted, a clue might be found to the 
discovery of the real miudcrer, if any. TJie court 
ivcpp^aTTQL was reserved forapcciiliai case ; wheic 
a man, after going into exile for an unintentional 
homicide, and before he had appeased the relations 
of the deceased, was charged with liaving com- 
mitted Tiiurder. He was biouglit in a ship to a 
place in the harbour called eV <ppeaTro7^ and there 
pleaded his cause on board ship, while the judges 
remained on land. If he was convicted, he suf- 
fered the punishment of murder ; if acquitted, he 
Bullered the remainder of his former punishment. 
I’ho object of this contrivance was to avoid pollu- 
tion (for the crime of the first act bad not yet been 
expiated), and at the same time to bring the second 
offence to trial. (Demosth. c. Arlstocr. 64C ; Har- 
pocr. s. V. *Er (ppearroT ; Pollu.x, viii. 1 20 ; Mattb. 

р. 155.) 

To one or other of those courts all <povucal 6imi 
were sent for trial ; and it nms the business of the 
&PXC 0 V jQocriA€i>s to decide which. The task of pro- 
secution devolved upon the nearest relatives of tlie 
deceased ; and in case of a slave, upon the master. 
To neglect to prosecute, without good cause, was 
deemed an offence against religion, that is, in any 
relation not further removed than a first cousin’s 
son (au£\piaSovs), Within that degree the law en- 
joined the relations to prosecute, under penalty of an 
dcreSeias ypa<ph^ if they failed to do so, (Demosth. 

с. Androi. 5.93, c. JSdacart 1069, c. Euerg. et 

Mms. 1160, 1161 ; Antiph. cmd. 135, ed. 

Steph.) They might, however (without incurring 
any censure), forbear to prosecute, where the mur- 
dered man had forgiven the murderer before he 
died (Demosth. c. Fantuen. 983) ; or, in cases of 
involuntary homicide, where the offender gave the 
satisfaction which tlie law required ; unless the de- 
ceased had given a special injunction to avenge 
him. (Lysias, c. Agor. 133, 136, ed. Steph. j 
Matth. p. 170.) 

The first step taken by the prosecutor was, to 
give notice to the accused to keep away from all 
public places and sacrifices. This was called 7rp6p- 
^7}cns^ and was given at the funeral of the de- 
ceased, (Aiitiph. de Her. cacd. 130, 13.0, de C/ior. 
14l,ed. Steph. ; Demosth. c.Leplin. 505, c. Arlstocr. 
632, a. Euerg. 1160.) After this, he gave a pub- 
lic notice in the market-place, warning the accused 
to appear and answer to the charge : here he was 
said vpaeirdlv or vpoayopebeiv (Demosth, c. 

Mmart. 1066, 0 , N&aer. 1348.) The next thing 
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was, to prefer the charge btTorc the king-archon. 
To such charge the term enrnricTjTrreaOaL or eVe^- 
Uuai was pcculiarl}’- applied. (Pollux, viii. 33, 118; 
Plarpocr. a v. *EirecrK7}x^aro ; Antiph. mrrjy. (papp, 
111, ed. Steph.) The charge was delivered in 
writing ; the prosecutor was said droypdcpea-BaL 
d'lKTjy <p6yov. (Antiph. de Chor, 145, ed. Steph.) 
The king-archon having received it, after first 
warning the defendant aTrcxecrdai ran/ pvrriqpiav 
ml rav dXhap vopipap (Pollux, viii, €6, 90), pro- 
ceeded in due form to the dpdfcpicns. The main 
thing to be inquired into was the nature of the 
offence, and the court to which the cognizance ap- 
pertained. The evidence and other matters were 
to be prepared in the usual way. Three inpnths 
were allowed for tins preliminary inquiiy, and 
there umro three special hearings, one in each 
month, called 5ia5ncacr/aq or (according to Bekker’s 
rtading) Trpohnacriat (Antifih, de Chor. 146, ed, 
Steph.) ; after which, in the fourth month, the 
king-archoti dcrfjyer'pp Biia]!/. (Matth. p. ICO.) The 
defendant was allowed to put in a Trapaypap^i., if 
he contended tliat tlu* chaige ought to be tried in 
one of the minor courts. (Pollux, viii. 57.) 

All the (poviKd dLmcrr'ppia were held in the open 
air, in order that the judges might not bo imder 
the same roof with one suspected of impurity ; nor 
the pro.seeutor with his adverbary, (Antiph. delJer, 
caed. 130, ed. Steph.) The king-archon presided, 
with his crown taken off. (Pollux, viii. 90.) The 
parties were bound by the most sol 'inn oaths ; the 
one swearing that the charge was true, that he 
bore such a relationship to the decea.sed, and that 
he would in conducting his case confine Iiiiuself to 
the question at issue ; the other d(‘claring the 
charge to be false. (Antipin de Her. caed. 130, 
140, de OJior. 143, cd. Stepb. ; Deino.bth, a. Kwrg. 
1161 ; Matth. p. 163.) The witmsses on both 
sides were sworn in like manner (Antipin cle Her. 
cned. 130, 131, cd. Steph. ; Meier, Alt. Free. 
p. 675) ; and slaves were allowed to appear as 
witni'sses. (Meier, AtC Froc. p.fWT.) Hither 
party was at liberty to make two speeches, the 
prosecutor beginning, as may be seen from the 
rerpaXoyia of Antiphon ; but both were obliged to 
confine themselves to the point at issue. (I/ys. c. 
iSimon.. 100 ; Antiph. de Chor. 143, ed. Stciffn) 
Advocates (cvpijyopoi) were not admitted to speak 
for the parties anciently, but in later times. they 
were. (Matth. p. 164.) Two days were occupied in 
the trial. After the first day the defendant, if 
fearful of the result, was at liberty to lly the coun- 
try, except in the ease of parricide. Such lliglit 
could not bo prevented by the adversary, but tlie 
property of the exile was confiseatecl, (Pollux, viii. 
117; Demosth. c. A n's'fom 634,64 3 ; Matth. p. 1 67.) 
On the third day thejudgvs procuuAod to giv'c their 
votes ; for which two boxes or urns were provided 
{vdplat or one of brass, the other of 

wood ; the former for the condemning ballots, the 
latter for those of acquittal. An e<|ual number of 
votes was an acquittal ; a point first establwhc^ 
(according to the old tradition) upon the 
Orestes. (Aeschyl, JStmim. 753 j Matth, f>* iw.) 

As the defence might consist cither in &i$imph 
denial of the killing, or of thi intentidii 
in a justification of the aet> it li ne#siAry to in- 
quire what circumstances '^6 a lognl justi- 

fication or excuse, We leafU'from Demosth cnee 
(c. Arktoor. 637) that It ^xOusable to kill an- 
other xinintentionallj, In gymnastic combat, or 
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to kill a friend in battle or ambuscade, mistaking 
him for an enemy ; that it was justifiable to slay 
an adulterer if caught %n ipso delicto^ or a paramour 
cauglit in the same way with a sister or daugh- 
ter, or even with a concubine, if her children would 
be free. (As to an adiiltGrer, see Lys. de Emtosth. 
caed, 94, cd. Stoph.) It was lawful to kill a rob- 
ber at the time when he made his attack (eudus 
ap.vi/6fJt.€Poy) hut not after. (Demosth. c.Aristocr. 
029.) By a special decree of the people, made after 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, it was lawful to : 
kill any man who attempted to establish a tyranny, 
or put down the democracy, or committed treason 
against the state. (Lyciirg. e. Leoer. 105 ; Aiidoc. 
de lifyst. 13, ed. Steph.) A physician was ex- 
cused who caused the death of a patient by mis- 
take or professional ignorance. (Aiitiph. reypaA.. 
127, ed. Steph.) This distinction, however, must 
bo observi'd. Justifiable homicide left the perpe- 
trator entirely free from pollution (ica.0ap6y). That 
which, though xiniiitentional, was not perfectly 
free from blame, required to be expiated. See 
the remarks of Antiphon in the T^rpakoytaf b. 
123, 

ft remains to speak of the pimislmient. 

3'ho courts were not invested with a diserc- 
tionaiy power m award ing punishment ; the law 
(li'tormined this according to the nature of the 
<>t'ime. (I)t‘mosth. r. AVucr. 1372.) Wilful murder 
was ]>nniahod with death. (Antiph. de IJer, cued. 
130, ed. Shqib. ; Dcniosth. c. Mid. 528.) It was 
the duty of the Thcsmotlie-tao to sec that the sen- 
tence was e.tecuted, and of the Eleven to execute 
it. (Deraosth. G,Anstocr. G‘30 ; Meier, AtL Proe. 
1 ). 74 ; Schfiraann, Ant Jwr. P'ubt 6V.p. 21 O'.) Wc 
have seen that the criminal might avoid it by fly- 
ing bdore the sentence was passed. Malicious 
wounding was punished with banishment and con- 
fiscation of goods. (Lys. e. Sim 071. 100; Matth. 
p. 148.) So were attempts to murder (^ovtciicrcts). 
But whore the design was followed by the death 
of him whoso life was plotted against, and the 
crime was treated as a murder, it might be puni.shod 
with death, at least if it -was tried in the Arcio- 
pagus ; for it is doubtful whether the minor courts 
(except that hfppmrrdl) had the power of inflicting 
capital punislmicmt (Matth. p. 150 ; Schbmann, 
A'lftJur.Publ. Ur.p . 294 ; Meier, Ait Proc. p. 313.) 

3 f thq criminal who was banished, or who avoided 
his sentence hy voUmtai'y exile, returned to the 
country, au might forthwith be laid against 

him, or he might bo arrested and taken before the 
Thosmothefcae, or even slain on the spot. (Saidas, 
s. Matth, p, 108,) The proceeding by 

ihiraymydi (arrest) might perhaps be taken against 
a murderer in the first instance, if the murder was 
attended with robbery, in which ctiso the prosecu- 
tor was liable to the penalty of a thousand drachms 
if he failed to get a fifth of the votes, (Bemosth. c. 
Arhiuef'. G47 ; Meier, Proc, p. 231.) But no 
murderer, even after conviction, could lawfully be 
killed, or even arrested, in a foreign country. 
(i)emostli. e. Arlsiocr. 631, 632.) The humimity 
of the Greeks forbade such a practice. It was a 
principle of international law, that tho exile had a 
safe asylum in a foreign land. If an Athenian was 
killed by a foreigner abroad, the onl;^ method by 
which his relatirjug could obtain redress, was to 
seisse natives of the miirderer^s country (not more 
than three), and keep tlmm until the murderer was 
given up for judgment. (Demosth. e. Aristocr, 647 ; 
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Pollux, viii. 50 ; Ilarpocr. and Suidas, s. u.’Az/3po- 

Those who were convicted of unintentional 
homicide, not perfectly excusable, were condemned 
to leave the country for a year. They were ohlioed 
to go out m^px^areai) by a certain time, and^y 
a certain route (raicr^ju 656 p\ and to expiate 
their olFence hy certain rites. Their term of absence 
was called aTGyMvri(r!J.6s. It was their duty also 
to appease (atSeTaBaL) the relations of the deceased, 
or if he had none within a certain degree, the 
members of his clan, either hy presents or by 
humble entreaty and submission. If the convict 
could prevail on them, he might even return before 
the year had expired. The word alBeTcrOai is used 
not only of the criminal humbling himself to the 
relations, but also of their forgiving him. (Ilarpocr. 
5. V. 'T7ro<p4rza ; Demosth. c. Pantapji. 083, c. ATci- 
cart 1069, c. Ansiocr. 643 ; Mattli. p. 170.) The 
property of such a criminal was not forfeited, and 
it was unlawful to do any injury to him either on 
his leaving the country or dming his absence. 
(Demosth. o. Aristocr. 634.) 

Such was the constitution of the courts, and the 
state of the law, as established by Solon, and 
mostly indeed hy Draco ; for Solon retained most 
of Dneo's (fmpucol v6p.oi. (Demosth. c. Eimrg. 1 3 (H , 
c.Arisfocr. 636.) But it appears tliat the jurisdic- 
tion of the cVpcVai in later times, if not soon after 
the legislation of Solon, was greatly abridged; 
and tliat most of the (povucal BIkui were tried by a 
common jury. It is probable that the people pro- 
ferr('(l tlic ordinary method of trial, to which they 
were accustomed in other causes, criminal as well 
.as civil, to the more aristocratical constitution of the 
court of itpjraL. Their jurisdiction in the courts 
(ppearrol and eVl Tlpvraveiq}, was, no doubt, 
still retained ; and there seem to have been other 
peculiar cases reserved for their cognizance. (Pol- 
lux, viii. 125 ; Matth. p. 158 ; Schomarm, A 7 it. 
Jwr.^ Pvh. p. *296.) Whether the powers of the 
Arciopagus, as a criminal cotirt, were curtailed by 
the proceedings of Pericles and Ephialtes, or only 
their administrative and censorial authority as a 
cou7icil^ is a (question which has been much dis- 
cussed. The strong language of Demosthenes 
(c. Aristocr. 641) inclines one to the latter opinion. 
See also Diiiarchus (o. Aristoy. inifc.), from which 
it appears there was no appeal from the decision 
of that court, (Matth, 166 ; Platner, Proc. tmd 
Klay. vol. i.p. 27 ; Bchomaim, A7it Jur. Pub. p. 30l ; 
Thirl wall, 6V. Hist. vol. iii. c. 17. p. 24.) 

No extraordinary punishment was imposed by 
the Atlnmian legislator on parricide. Suicide was 
not considered a crime in point of law, though it 
seems to have been deemed an ofTence against re- 
ligion ; for by the custom of the country the hand 
of the suicide was buried apart from his body. 
(Acseh. c. (Ues, 88, ed, Steph.) [C. li. K.] 
PllORBEIA (^op§Aa), [Cambthum,] 
pnORMlNX (HpfiiyP). [Lyba.] ^ 
l^XIOHOS (<p6pos), literally that which is h'onyht 
in, was specially used to signify the tribute paklljy 
the Attic states to Athens, which is spoken of under 
TifiLOS. 

PIIRA'TRIA. [CiviTA8,pp. 289, 290; Tbibus 
(Orbbk),] 

PIIRYWO. rPALWUM, p. 851, a.l 
^PHTHORA nm ELEUTHERON («|>dopa 
rm ih^vdipooy), was one of the oirencos that might 
be criminally prosecuted at Athens, T’he word 
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(pdopd may signify any sort of corruption, "bodily or 
mental ; but the expression (p9. r. e. comprehends, 
if it is not limited to, a crime too common among 
the Greeks, as appears from a law cited by Aes- 
chines (c. Timarch. 2, ed. Steph.). On this subject 
see PROAGOGEIAS Graphe, and Schdmann, Ant 
Jut. Pub. Gr, pp. 335, 338. [C. li. K.] 

PHYGE (cpvy-fi). [Exsilium.] 
PHYLARCHI ((pbKapxoi), generally the pre- 
fects of the tribes in any state, as at Epidamnus, 
where the government was fomcrly vested in the 
(pvXapxoi, but afterwards in a senate. (Arist. Polit. 
V. 1.) At Athens the officors so called were (after 
the age of Cleisthenes) ten in number, one for each 
of the tribes, and were specially charged with the 
command and supcrmtendence of the cavalry, 
(Harpocr. s. v . ; Pollux, viii. 34.) There can be but 
little doubt, that each of the Phylarchs commanded 
the cavalry of his own tribe, and they were them- 
selves collectively and individually under the con- 
trol of the two Hipparclis, just as the Taxiarchs 
were subject to the two Strategi. According to 
Pollux (viii- 94), they were elected one from each 
tribe by the Arclions collectively; but his authority 
can hardly be considered as concliisue on this point. 
Herodotus (v. 19) informs us that when Cleisthenes 
increased the number of the tribes from four to ten, 
he also made ton Phylarchs instead of four. It has 
heon thought, however (Titraann, pp. 274, 

275), that the historian should have said ten 
Phylarchs in the place of the old cpvXoSaa-iXels., 
who were four in number, one for each of the old 
tribes. (See Wachsrnuth, Ilcllen, Altcrtkmsk. 
vol. i. pp. 425, 543, vol. ii. p. 326, 2d ed.) [ll.'W.] 
PHYLOBASILEIS (cpvKoSaa-iXus). The 
origin and duties of the Athenian magistrates, so 
called, are involved in much obscurity, and tlie 
little knowledge we possess on the subject is de- 
rived almost entirely from the grammarians. In 
the earliest times they were four in number, ro* 
presenting each one of the four tribes, and probably 
elected (but not for life) from and by them, 
(llesych. s,v.) They wore nominated from the 
J^hipatndae, and during the continuance of royalty 
at Athens, these kings of the tribes ” were the 
constant assessors of the sovereign, and rather as 
his colleagues than counsellors. (Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece^ vol. ii. p. 11.) From an expression in 
one of the laws of Solon (Pint. Solon^ 1 9), it ap- 
pears that before his time the kings of the tribes 
exercised a criminal jurisdiction in cases of murder 
or high treason ; in which respect, and as con- 
nected with the four tribes of the city, they may 
bo compared with the duumviri pcrduellionis ” at 
Rome, who appeared to have represented the two 
ancient tribes of the Raranes and Titles. (Nie- 
buhr, Hid. of Home, vol. i. p. 304.) They were 
also intrusted (but perhaps in later times) with 
the performance of certain religious rites, and as 
they sat in the /SctcrlXetoiv (Poll. viii. Ill), they 
probably acted as assessors of the &px<>^v (0a<riA6i5s', 
or Box sacrificiilus,” as they had formerly done 
of the king, I'hough they were originally con- 
nected with the four ancient tribes, still they were 
not abolished by Cleisthenes when he increased 
the number of tribes and otherwise altered the 
constitution of Athens ; probably because their 
duties were mainly of a religious character. 
(Wachsrnuth, HHlm. AlkHhimsk. vol. ii. p. 426, 
2d ed.) They appear to liave existed even after 
his time, and acted as judges, but in tuiimpor- 
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tant or merely formal matters. They presided, 
we are told (Poll. viii. 120), over the court of th(! 
Eplietae, held at the Prytancium, in tlie mock 
trials over instruments of homicide {at rSiv h\ivx^v 
and it was part of their duty to remove 
these instruments beyond the limits of their 
country (rh ifxTtecrhv d^vxov inrepoptcrai). We 
may reasonably conclude that this jurisdiction was 
a relic of more important functions, such as those 
described by Plutarch (Solon, 19), from which, 
and thcii* connection with the Prj^taneium, it has 
been conjectured that they were identical with the 
old Prytanes. (Muller, Eumen. § 67.) Plutarch 
(1. c.) speaks of them both as and 'spv- 

Ta.v^2s. In a quoted by Andocides (cle 

3ri/st p- 11), the title of l^aartXels seems to be ap- 
plied to them. [R. W.] 

PHY LON ((jEXov). [Tribus.] 

PICTUHlA( 7 paf /)4 ypa(pu€’fj^ Ccoypacpia), paint- 
ing. I. The art of imitating the appearances of 
bodies upon an even surface, by means of light 
and shade or colour, was an art most extensively 
cultivated by the ancients, but especially by the 
Greeks, amongst whom it was certainly carried to 
the highest degree of technical dcvolopnicnt. 

II. Authorities. The principal original sources 
of information upon the history of ancient art, are 
Paiisanias, the elder Plin}’-, and Quintilian ; the 
writings also of Cicero, Lucian, Aclian, Aristotle, 
Athcnaeiis, Plutarch, the elder and younger Phi- 
lostratus, contain many hints and maxims inva- 
luable to the historian of art. The best modern 
works on tlie subject are: Junius, Do Pietura 
Veteriim and Cutaloijus Arti/wimi, Roter. 1694, 
folio, which contain almost all the passages in 
ancient authors relating to the arts ; but the Cata- 
logue is the more valuable portion of the work ; 
Sillig, Cuialogus jiritficum, IfrcHden 1827, 8 yd., 
an indispensable supplement to the Catalogue of 
Junius ; this excellent w'ork, written equally for 
tlie scholar and the artist, has been translated into 
English under the title of a Dieilonm'y of the 
Artists of Antiquity, 1B37*; a further supple- 
ment to Sillig, of great importance, is the work of 
M. Raoul-Rochette, Lattre d M. Schom, Supple- 
ment an. Catalogue des Aiiisfes tie PAntkpuUe 
Grecque et Homaine, Paris 1845 j Mliller, Hand- 
buck der ArehUologu derKwzst, Breslau 1848, Bvo,, 
3rd ed. by Welcker, a most useful work, but 
written more for the antiquary than the artist ; 
the 2nd edition has recently been translated by 
Mr. Lcitch ; Bdttiger, Tdecn zur Arch'dologie dor 
Malerd, Hresden 1811, 8vo., first part, from the 
earliest times until Polygnotus and his contem- 
poraries, inclusive ; Durand, IHsUnre da la Pain- 
iure Anmmm^ London 1725, folio, a translation of 
book XXXV. of Pliny, witli copious notes ; Carlo 
Dati, Vite doi Piftori Antiehi, Florence 1667, 
4to., tbe lives of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Apelles, and 
Protugenes ; Tinersch, Uehor die PJpoehm dor Ml- 
dmdm Kunsi imfcr den Gricchon, Mlinchen 1829, 
8vo,, 2nd ed. ; Raonl-Rochettc, Hedm’elms > 'mm 
PEmjdoi tie la Peml/ire, &g., Paris 188, 4fo. ; 
John, Afaferei der A /to, Berlin 1880, Sfo. j Le* 
tnmne, Leiires d\m Antiqmim d un Ariidei, 
Paris 1840, Bvo, ; Naglor, Nems Eunst^^ 

*'An important error, howwer, among many 
others, in this translation, demands notice ; the 
term enamel ib throughput erroneously used in the 
place of emumiic., , i 
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ler-Lexicon^ Mimclien, 17 vols. Ovo., not yet com- 
pleted j and tlie lectures of Fuseli upon ancient 
painting, and of Flaxmaii upon sculpture. Other 
■works have been written upon general and par- 
ticular subjects bearing more or loss upon painting, 
Buch as those of Heyne, Ilirt, ijermann, 

K,ugler, Volkel, Jacobs, CreuKer, Grund, Caylus, 
Levesque, Millin, D’Kancarville, Quatremere de 
Quincy, Ingliirami, Visconti, Miilingen, and others, 
too numerous to mention here. Of the celebrated 
■work of Winckclmann, Gc&cltichte der Kunst des 
Alterllmms^ only a very small portion is devoted 
to painting. 

Ill, Pamtm(] in its earliest state. The legends 
relating to the origin of painting in Greece, 
though they may have no real historical value, arc 
at least interesting to the lovers of art. One 
legend, which is recorded hy Pliny {IL N. xxxv. 
12. s. 43) and is adverted to hy Athenagoras 
{Leyat. pro Christ. 14. p. S9, od. Dechair), relates 
the origin of the delineation of a shadow ((Tula, 
(TKiaypacy^^ Pollux, vii. 12B), which is the essen- 
tial principle of design, the basis of the imitative 
and plastic arts. The legend runs as follows : — 
The daughter of a certain Dihutadcs, a potter of 
Sicyon, at Corinth, struck with the shadow of her 
lover who was about to leave her, ca.st by her 
lamp upon the wall, drew its outline {umhram ca' 
facie luiCis circimiscrtpsit) ■with such force and ! 
fidelity, that her father cut away the pla.ster ’ 
within the oiitluic, and took an impression from 
the wall in clay, winch ho baked with the rest of 
his pottery, (Diet, of Blot/, s. u.) There seem to 
be, however, other claimants to the honour of 
having invented skiagraphy (crfciaypa<p(a). Atlie- 
nagoras (L c.) mentions Saurias of Samoa, who 
traced his horse’s shadow in the sun with the 
point of his spear, and Crato of Sicyon, whom he 
styles the inventor of drawing or outline {ypcL(pucii\ 
for he was the first to practise the art upon tablets 
with prepared grounds (fcV irtVa/a A€A.€u/c(WjueV^). 
Pliny (/h N. vii. 57) mentions upon the testimony 
of Aristotle, that Eucheir a relation of 

Daedalus, invented painting in Greece- (DloL of 
Bloy. s.v.) Although Pliny’s account (//. N. xxxv. 
5) of the origin and progress of painting in Greece 
i.s somewhat circumstantial, his information can still 
not be considered as authentic matter of history ; 
and the existence of several of the most ancient 
artists, mentioned by Pliny and many Greek wri- 
ters, is very questionable. Besides those already 
spoken of, ■we find mention made of Pbilodes of 
Kgypt ; Cleanthes, Ardiccs, and Cleophantus, of 
Corinth ; Telepluines of iriicyort, Eugraminus, and 
others, (Upon the meanings of some of these 
names see Bdtfciger, Tdmn pur Aechmloyic^ p. 13B, 
and Thiersch, BpocL &c., note 2*2, and IJicL of 
Biog. art. Ghemsophml) 

Sculpture is generally supposed to be a more 
ancient art than painting; bat this arises from an 
imperfect comprehension of the nature of the two 
arts, which are one in origin, end, and principle, 
and differ only in their development. Design is 
the basis of both, colour is essential to neither, nor 
can it be said to belong more particularly to the ' 
latter (ypa^ifcii) than to the former (vkaffriicdi). 
Coloured works in plastic, in imitation of nature, 
were in ancient times as common, and probably 
more so, than coloured designs: the majority of the 
illustrations upoxi the vases are colourless. The 
Ifedning of the Imman body, or the colouring of 
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Images, is the common notion of the origin of paint • 
mg ; but simple colouring, and painting, strictly 
speaking, are quite distinct ; the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘ to colour,” colorem inducere, and 

” to paint,” C<^ypa(pe7u, pmgerc, delincare. ( Pollux, 
vii. 126.) The colouimg of the early wooden 
images, the ancient ^Sava, or the kpgdt, the TraX- 
AdSia, and the SalSaAa, must certainly have pre- 
ceded any important essays in painting, or the 
representation of forms upon an even sinface by 
means of colour and light and shade combined. 
But this is no stage in the art of painting, and 
these figures were most probably coloured liy the 
artists who made them, by the old TrXdaraL or 
GpgoyXticpai, themselves ; the existence, however, 
of the art nf design is established hy the existence 
: of the plastic art. 

We will now as briefly as possible consider the 
gradual development of painting, and the informa- 
tion relating to its progressive steps, preserved in 
ancient writers. The simplest form of design or 
drawing (ypu<piK'h) is the outline of a shadow, with- 
out any intermediate markings, or the shape of a 
shadow itself (a silhouette), in black, white, or in 
colour {umbra hominis lineis circumducta) ; this 
kind of drawing was termed (riiiaypaclna. But this 
simple figure or shade, critLa {(TKLaypdppa), when 
in colour was also essentially a monochrom (povo~ 
XpdigaTov). The next step was the outline, the 
pictura linearis,” the niDiiogram {gov6ypappov) ; 
this is said to have been invented by Philocles of 
Egypt or Cleanthes of Corinth, but first developed 
in practice by Ardices of Corinth and Telepluines 
of Sicyon: it was the complete outline with the 
inner markings, still without colour ; such as we 
find upon the ancient vases, or such as the ccle- 
lirated designs of Flaxman, which are perfect 
monograms. These outlines were most probably 
originally practised upon a white ground (iririrnKt 
AekevKoophep), for Pliny remarks that they wore 
first coloured hy Cleophantus of Corinth, who used 
“ testa trita,” by which we should perhaps under- 
stand that he was the first to draw them upon a 
coloured or red ground, such as that of the vases. 
(Plin, IB W. xxxv. S.) 

The next step is the more perfect form of the 
monochrom, alluded to above ; in this, light and 
shade were introduced, and in its most perfect state 
it was, in everything that is essential, a perfect 
picture. These ” monochroinata ” were practised 
in all times, and by the greatest masters. Pliny, 
speaking of Zeuxis (Id, N. xxxv. 36), says, ‘‘ pinxit 
et monochroinata ex albo eoa albo, that is, in 
gray and gray, similar to the cUariscun of the 
Italians. They are described by Quintilian (xi. 3. 
§ 46), ‘‘ qui singulis pinxenmt coloribus, alia tamen 
eniinentiora, alia redueiiora fecerunt,” They were 
painted also red in rod. Pliny (//. N. xxxiii 39) 
tells us that the old masters painted them in ver- 
milion, Cinnabari voteres, qum etkm nunc meant 
rmnockromata, pingeliant,” and also in red lead, 
but that afterwards the rubrica or red ochre was 
substituted for these colours, being of a more de- 
licate and more agreeable tint. 

Ilygiemon, Dinias, and Charmadas, are men- 
tioned by Pliny (//. N. xxxv, 34) as having been 
famous ancient monochromists.; their age is not 
known, but they most probably practised the 
simpler form, such as we find upon the most ancient- 
: vases. Four monochroms in the latter style, red 
^ ill red, were discovered in Herculaneum. {U 
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Anticlilta d'^Ercolano, vol. i. plates 1, 2, 3, 4.) 
They are paintings of a late date and aie of con- 
siderable merit in every respect, but the colours 
have been nearly destroyed by the heat, and the 
pictures are in some places defaced j they are 
painted upon marble. They were probably all 
executed by the same artist, Alexander of Athens. 
AAEHANAPO:S A©HNAIO:S EPP A'i»EN, is an in- 
scription upon one of them (pL 1), which represents 
five females, with their names attached, two of 
whom are playing at the ancient game of the tali 
{aarpayaXicrfxds). These tablets are in the col- 
lection of ancient paintings of the Miiseo-Borbonico 
at Naples, Nos. 408, 409, 410, 411. 

The next and last essential step towards the 
full development or establishment of the art of 
painting ((wypacpia) was the proper application of 
local colours in accordance with nature. This is, 
however, quite a distinct process from the simple 
application of a variety of colours before light and 
shade were properly understood, although each ob- 
ject may have had its own absolute colour. The 
local colour of an object is the colour or appearance 
it assumes in a particular light or position, which 
colour depends upon, and changes with, the light and 
the surrounding objects ; this was not thoroughly 
understood until a very late period, but there will 
be occasion to speak of this hereafter. Probably 
Eumarus of Athens, and certainly Cimon* of 
Cleonae, belonged to the class of ancient tetra- 
chromists or polychromists, for painting in a variety 
of colours, without a due ot at least a partial ob- 
servance of the laws of light and shade, is simply 
polychromy ; and a picture of this latter descrip- 
tion* is a much more simple effort than the rudest 
forms of the monochrom in chiaroscuro. There are 
a few examples of this kind of polychrom upon the 
most ancient vases. In the works of Eumarus ' of 
Athens, however, there must have been some at- 
tention to light and shade, and in those of Cimon 
of Cleonae still more. 

IV. Fmiiinff %n Asia Minor and in Magna 
Gramm, It is singular that the poems of Homer 
do not contain any mention of painting as an 


* These two names are generally connected 
with each other, but Eumarus must have preceded 
Cimon some time. He was the first, according to 
Pliny (//. N. xxxv. 34), who distinguished the 
male from the female in painting : “ qui primus in 
pictura marem feminamque discreverit, . . . figuras 
omnes imitari ausum.” The most obvious dis- 
tinction which here suggests itself can scarcely be 
alluded to by Pliny, or Eumarus must belong to a 
very early period, for we find that distinction very 
decidedly given on even the most ancient vases, 
whenever the figure is nuked. That Eumarus 
dared or ventured to imitate all figures, may imply 
that he made every distinction between the male 
and the female, giving also to each sex a character- 
istic style of design, and even in the compositions, 
draperies, attitudes, and complexions of his figures, 
clearly illustrating the dispositions and attributes 
of each, exhibiting a robust and vigorous form in 
the males, and making the females slighter and 
more delicate. These qualities are all perfectly 
compatible with the imperfect state of the art of 
even so early a period, and they may also bo very 
evident, notwithstanding ill-arranged composition, 
defective design, crude colour, and a hard and 
tasteless execution, 
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imitative art, nor is there mention of any artist, 
similar to Hephaestus, who might represent the 
class of painters. This is the more remarkable, 
since Homer speaks of rich and elaborate em- 
broidery as a thing not uncommon ; it is siUficient 
to mention the splendid Diplax of Helen {11. in. 
12(>}, in which were worked many battles at the 
Greeks and Trojans fought on her account. Tins 
embroidery is actual painting in principle, and is 
a species of painting in practice, and it was consi- 
dered such hy the Romans, who termed it ‘‘ pictura 
textilis ” (Cic. Terr. ii. 4. 1), “ textili stragulo, 
magnificis operibiis picto” (Id. Tmc. v, 21); that 
is, painted with the needle, embroidered, 

(Ovid. Met. li. 23 ; Virg. Am. ix. 582.) The 
various allusions also to other arts, similar in 
nature to painting, are sufficient to prove that paint- 
ing must have existed in some degree in Homer's 
time, although the only kind of painting he notices 
is the “ red-cheeked ■” and “ purple-cheeked ships ’■* 
(yiiey (xtXroirdpyoi, IL. ii. 637 ; Peas (jmtvucoTTapy- 
ous, Od. xi. 123), and an ivory ornament for the 
faces of horses, which a Maeonian or Carian wo- 
man colours with purple. (7/. iv. 141.) The de- 
scription of the shield of Achilles, worked liy 
Hephaestus in various -coloured metals, satisfac- 
torily establishes the fact that the plastic art must 
have attained a considerable degree of development 
in the time of Homer, and therefore determines also 
the existence of the art of design, {ArsdetineumJi ; 
ypacptK’l].) 

Painting seems to have made considerable pro- 
gress in Asia Minor, while it was still in its infancy 
in Greece, for Candaules, king of Lydia (b c. 71 6), 
is said to have purchased at a high price a paint- 
ing of Bularchus, which represented a battle of 
the Magnetos. (Plin, //, iV. xxxv. 34.) It would 
appear from the expression of Pliny (//, AC vii. 39) 
that Candaules paid the painter as much gold coin 
as would cover the picture. It must bo confessijd 
that the tradition is very doubtful (see iJicl of 
Biog, vcA,. Bularchus) ; but this painting of BuIarcbuH 
is not an isolated fact in evidence of the early 
cultivation of painting in Asia ; there is a remark- 
able passage in Exekiel, who prophesied about 
600 B. c., relating to pictures of the Assyrians 
(xxiii. 14, 15): ‘‘'Men poiirtrayed upon the wall, 
the images of the Chaldeans pourtraged with ver- 
milion, girded with girdles upon their loins, ex- 
ceeding in dged attire upon their heads, all of thceu 
princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylo- 
nians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity.” 

The old Ionic or Asiatic painting, the “genus 
picturae Asiaticum,'” as Pliny (IL N. xxxv. 30. 
s. 36) terms it, most probably nourished at the 
same time with the Ionian architecture, and con- 
tinued as an independent school until the sixth 
century b. c., when tlio I on Ians lost tlieir liherty, 
and with their liberty their art. Herodotus (t. 
164) mentions that wlieu Ilurpagus besieged the 
town of Phocaea (b. c. 544), the iiilmbitants col- 
lected all their valuables, their statues and votiv© 
oiferings from the temph^s, leaving only their 
paintings, and such works in metal or of stone as 
could not easily bo ‘mnoved, and fled with them 
to the island of Chios ; from which we may con- 
clude that paintings wore not only Yulaed by tlio 
Pliocaeaiis, but also common twnong them, He- 
rodotus (iv* 88) also informs us that Mandrocles of 
: Samos, who construe tod 'for Pareius Plystaspis the 
i bridge of boats acroiw the Bosporus (b. c. 508), 
3 M 3 
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had a picture painted, representing the passage of 
Baroius’s army, and the king seated on a tlironc 
reviewing the troops as they passed, which he de- 
dicated in the temple of Hera at Samos. 

After the conquest of Ionia, Samos ])ecame the 
seat of the arts. (Herod, in. 60.) The ileraoiim 
at Samos, in vvliicli the picture of Maiidrocles was 
placed, was a general depository for works of art, 
and in the time of Strabo app uirs to have been 
particularly rich in paintings, for he terms it a 
‘‘ picture-gallery ” (jrivaicoBiitc'iq, xiv. p. C37). 
Consecrated or votive pictures on panels or tablets 
(iriPciKes dmiceigeVoi, or ypacpal avaK^ifJi.4pcti) con- 
stituted a considerable portion of the apo.d'fjij.ccru 
or votive olFenngs in tlie temples of Greece, most 
of wliicli in a later period had a distinct building 
or gallery (otitrjixa) attached to them disjioscd for 
tliu reception of pictures and works of this class. 
(Pans. i. 22. § 4, X. 25. § 1, 2 ; Ath. xiii p. G06, b.; 
Stral). ix. p. HOB.) 

After the decline of the Ionian art, painting 
flourished amongst the Greeks in Italy and Sicily, 
and especially in Crotoiia, Syharis, and Tarentiun. 
Aristotle (de A/mrd, J usciiiL c. 9.0) sjieaks of a 
raagniheent cloth or pallium (lfj.drLov) of Alois- 
thciios of Syliaris, which nicasimcd 15 cubits, vvms 
of the richest purple, and in it weie worked the 
representations of cities, of gods, and of men. It 
cumc afterwards into the posses, sion of the tyrant 
Dionysiu-s the elder, who sold it to the Carthagi- 
nians for 120 talents. This is sufficient evidence 
of the existence of painting among the Italiots, 
and even of painting of a liigh degree. 

Pliny would induce im to believe that painting 
was estaldished thronghont Italy as early a.s the 
time of Tarcpiinius Prisons (//. N. xxxv. O'). He 
mentions some most ancient paintings at Caere ; 
and a naked group of Ilehm and Atalaiita, of 
beautiful forms, painted upon the wall of a temple 
at Lamivium, and .some paintiiigB by the same 
artist ni the temple of Juno at Arclea, acemnpanied 
with an inscription in ancient Latin chanieUus, 
recording tlio name of the artist and the gratitude 
of Artlea. {IL M. xxxv. 6, 37.) 

V. in Ureecs. Cimou of CIconac is 

the first important personage we meet with in the 
history of painting in Greec«‘, IJis exact period 
is very uncertain, hut he was probably a contem- 
pomry of Sulou, and lived at least a century lie fore 
Polygnotus. It is not at all necessary, as Pliny 
supposes, that ho must have preceded Bularebua, 
which would place liim very much earlier; as he 
may easily have acquired the art in one of the 
Ionian cities, for in the time of >Solon there was a 
very oxtcxisivo intercourse between Qswm and the 
Asiatic colonies, Tho superior quality of the 
works of Cmwn, to which Pliny and Aelian bear 
sufficient testimony, is a strong reason for asaiping 
him a later date ; but liis having been contem* 
pornry with Dionysius of Colophon, who imitated 
the works of Polygnotus, is quite out of tho ques- 
tion, This has been inferred from tho occurrouco 
of the name Cimon in comioction with that of 
Dionysius in Simomdes {Authol ix. 738, and 
in Append, il p. 6‘48) ; but as Miillor {ATohmlogi^^ 
§ 99. 1 ) Jims observed, Minm ought to be tliore 
most probably substituted for Kl/xcvx', 

Cimon improved upon the inventions of BumaniS ; 
he was the first who made foreshortenings (cafe- 
grapka)^ and drew the figure in a variety of atti- 
tudes j fm first made muscular articulations, indi- 
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rated the veins, and gave natural folds to drapery. 
(P!in. II. N. XXXV. 34.) The term ‘‘ catngra])hn*” 
which Plinj’- uses, evidently signifies any ohllquo 
view of the figure or coinitenance whatever, whether 
in profile or otherwise ; in technical language, /orc- 
shortejunps. 

We learn fiom Aelian ( V. II. viii. 8) that Cimon 
was much better paid for his works than any of his 
predecessors. This alone implies a great superiority 
111 his works. He appears to have emancipated 
painting from its archaic rigidity ; and his works 
probably occupied a middle place between the 
productions of the earlier school and those of Pol}'- 
gnotus of Thasos. 

At the time of Polygnotus (b. c. 460), partly on 
account of the changes which took place in' tho 
Greek character subsequent to the Persian invasion 
and partly in consequence of his own great works 
in xVtheiis and at Delphi, painting attracted tho 
attention of all Greece ; but previous to this time, 
the only cities that had paid any considerable at- 
tention to it, were Aegina, Sicyon, Corinth, and 
xVthens, Sicyon and Corinth had long been famous 
for their paintings upon vases and upon articles of 
furniture ; tlie school of Athens xvas of much later 
dale than tlio others, and had atfiihu'd no celebrity 
wfiiati'ver, until the arrival of Polygnotus from 
Thasos raised it to . that pre-emineiico which, 
through various circumstances, it continued to 
maiutaiu for more than twm c('nturios, although 
very few of th(j great painters of Greece were iia- 
tiv<‘8 of Athens. 

It has been attempted hitherto, as far as our 
space would admit of, to trace tlie progressive steps 
of Grecian painting from its infancy, until it at- 
toinod that dcgiuo of development requisite to en- 
title it to the name of an independent art ; but 
Ixtforc entering upon the consideration of the paint- 
ing of the Greeks in its complete development, it 
will ]>o well to exiunino both them technic systems 
and their mechanical means. 

VX. 7\'chuie . — Vehidm^ ATat&mls^ J’C. {<pdp- 
fiam^ tiMi, &c., Pollux, vil 128). The Greeks 
painted with wax, resins, and in water colours, to 
which they gave a proper consistency, according to 
tins material iqion which they painted, with gum 
(fpm'tm), g\nQ and tho white of egg 

(ma albumen ) ; gimi and glue were the most com- 
mon. Jt does not appear that they ever painted 
in oil ; the only mention of oil in ancient writers 
in connection with painting, is the small quantity 
which entered into tho composition of encaustic var- 
nish, to temper it, (Vitruvius, vii. 9 ; Ifiin. II. N, 
xxxiii, 40.) 8'hey painted upon wood, clay, plaster, 
stone, imrehment, and canvas ; the last was, accord- 
ing to one account (Plm, It N. xxxv. 33), not used 
till tho time of Nero ; and though this statement 
appears to be doubtful C* depiclam in tabula 
“inpan<m imaginf*m rei,” (Quint, Jml Or, vi. 1. § 
32 ; see Ilaoul-Roclielte, p. 331), the use of can- 
vas must have been of kto introduction, as there 
is no mention of it having been employed by tho 
Greek painters of the host ptudods, They generally 
painted upon panda or tablets (nrlpmes, vipdmoy 
iaJbulm^ idtdkie)>f and very rarely upon walls ; 
and an easel similar to what is now used, was 
common among the ancients, who called it bKptSas 
or mthSm (Pollux, vil 129.) Even in the 
, time of Pliny, when wall-painting was common, 

I those only who painted easel-pictures (iukdae) 

I were held in esteem ; sed imlla gloria artificum est 
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nisi eorimi qui taLulas pinxere ” {II. N. xkxy. 37) ; 
tliat IS, those who painted history or fahle upon 
panels, in what is termed the historic or groat 
style, the megalogmplaa of Vitruvius (vii. 4, 5), 
and the xPVf^'^oypafpla, of Plutarch. (Aral 13.) 
These panels, when 'finished, were fixed into frames 
of various descriptions and materials (Plin. IJ. N. 
XXXV. 45), and encased in walls. (Piin. H N. 
xxxv. 10 ; Cic. in Verr. iv. 55 ; Dig 19. tit. 1. s. 
17. § 3 ; Muller, Arch, § 31,9. 5 ; see Raoul-Ro- 
chette. Stir PEmpIoi de la Feinture^ die*., and Le- 
tronne, Lettres d'^un Antiquaire, cOc., works devoted 
to the discussion of this subject.) The ornamental 
panel-painting in the houses of Pompeii is evi- 
dently an imitation of this more ancient and more 
costly system of decorating walls. The wood of 
which tliese panels or tablets were generally made 
was Larch {Ahtes Larix^ Larios Jhmwa, ’EAdr-jj, 
Theophr. //. FL iii. 9. 7 ; Plin. IT. xvi. 73), 
and they were grounded or prepared for painting 
with chalk or white plaster ; this prepared ground 
was termed Aewceu/ra, which term was applied also 
to the tablet itself when thus prepared. (Smdas, 
5 . V. ; iy TTimia XeKeviccapeucp, Athcnag. 1. c.) 

The style or cestrmn. used in drawing, and for 
spreading the wax colours, pointed at one end and 
broad and flat at the other, was termed ypatpis by 
the Greeks and costrum hy the Romans ; it was 
generally made of metal. There is a representa- 
tion of an instrument of this description in one of 
the paintings of Herculaneum. (Antirhita dErco- 
lam^ vol. ill. pi. 45.) The hair pencil {penicilhs, 
penidllum) was termed viroypaipis, and apparently 
also paSSloy Si^ rod pa§8iov, Timaeus, 

Xtvr. Flat s. v, Xpalyeiy : sec Letronne, Bucaudic, 
Journ. das Sav. Sept. 1835, on the meaning of 
Pa€dioy). 

The ancients used also a palette very similar to 
that used hy the moderns, although it appears that 
there is no ohsulute mention of the palette in any 
ancient author. The fact, however, is sufficiently 
attested by the figure of Painting discovered in tlie 
so-called l?antheon at Pompeii, which holds llie 
palette and brushes in her loft hand. (Zahn, Die 
schdnsfen ormnicnte und merkwurdigsten gemaldo 
ms Fompeii Ilerhtlammmd Berlin 1828.) 

In the same work (plate 98) a female who is 
painting is represented holding something in her 
left hand which appears to bo a palette, but it is 
not well defined even in the original, (Museum of 
Naples, No. 383. La femme Pcintre,” Pompdi. 
3n i\\Q AnUchiici dErwlano^ it is given as a female 
copying a Hermes, vol. vii. pi. 1.) In the grotesque 
drawing of a portrait -painter at work, copied by 
Massois {Les Rnims de Pompei^ part ii. p. 68) from 
a picture in the Casa Carolina at Pompeii, a amall^ 
table serves as a palette and stands close to his 
right hand ; it appears to have seventeen difiVrent 
tints upon it It is most probable that the tabella ” 
of Pliny and the vivdiaov of Pollux (or even the 
X, 59) signified also palette as well as 

tablet 

The ancient authors have left us less information 
concerning the media or vehicles ((pdppaiia) us<‘d 
by the painters of antiquity than on any other 
matter connected with ancient painting, Otmi and 
glue, coramis, gumini, glutinura, glutitunntaunnum, 
were evidently in common use. (Plin. If, iV. xxxv. 
25 } Vitmv. vii. 1 0.) Pliny (//, iV. xiii. 20) speaks 
of sarcocnlla (Penaea SurcocoIIa^ Linnaeus) as a 
gum roost useful to painters. The Greeks received 
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it from Persia. (Diosc. iii. 99.) Its substance has 
been analj'^zcd by M. Pelletier. (Sec Herat, Diet. 
MBd. Scien.') 

Mastich, a resin of the Pistacia Lentisciis, now 
much used by painters, is also mentioned by Greek 
and Roman writers (Plin, //. xii. 36, xxiv. 28 ; 
Diosc. i. 96 ; Theophr. IL FL vi. 4) ; the best was 
produced in the island of Chios. It was termed 
pgriyT} crxn'frn and /^au'Tixn, also dmyOiy^ pacr- 
rlxv, resim ientiscim, tnastiche. There were va- 
rious kinds ; Pliny mentions a kind from Pontus 
which resembled bitumen. This resin was not 
iinprobablj’’ mixed with the Punic wax prepared 
for painting in encaustic, for tlie Abate Reqneno, 
who made many experiments in encaustic {Saggi 
Sill ristuhilimento dclP cmiicci arte dei Greet e Po- 
tnmii piltori^ Parma 1787), asserts that it amalga- 
mates well with vax ; the same writer is also of 
opinion that the ancient encaustic painters used 
also amber {siiceinnm) and frankincense or olibaniun 
{Tkm inasciiliim) mthc xirc'paration of their colours. 
I-*lmy (//, N. xxxiv. 2(>), sjioaking of verdigris, 
remarks that it was sometimes mixed with frank- 
incense. He also mentions (xiv. 25) other resins 
and substances which arc useful to painters, and 
(xxiv. 22) particularly turpentine (frercUnOma)., 
of which, as now, there were formerly various 
kinds. (See Oeoffroy, Mater. Med, j and lilxcurs, 
vi. ad Plin. IL N. xxiv. 23, ed. Lemairo.) 

The method of preparing wax, or Punic wax {rera 
Fumca)., as it was termed, is preserved in Pliny 
: (n,N. xxi. 40) and Dioscorides (ii. 105). It was 
the ordinaiy yellow vvax, piurified and bleached, by 
; being boiled three distinct times in sea-water, with 
a small fiuantity of nitre, applying freshwater each 
time. When taken out of the water the third 
time, it was covered with a thin cloth and placed 
in the sun, to dry. Wax thus purified was mixed 
with all species of colours (md prepared for paint- 
1 ing ; but it was ajplied also to many other tises, as 
polishing statues, walls, Ac. 

Pliny speaks of two kinds of hiiumen or 
asphalturo (^(r(paATos), the ordinary, and a white 
Babylonian bitumen (If. AK xxxv. 51). It was used 
as a varnish for bronze statues. For an account of 
the colours used hy the ancient painters, see the 
article Conoaxs, and John, dor Allen, cCr. 

VII. Methods of Fainting, There were two 
distinct classes of painting practised by the an- 
cients ; in water colours, and in wax ; both of 
which wore practised in various ways. Of the 
former the principal were fresco, al fresco ; and the 
various kinds of distemper (a tempera), with glue, 
with the white of egg, or with gums (a gimzzo) ; 
and with wax or resins when tliese were rendered 
by any means vehicles that could he worked with 
water.* Of the latter the principal was through 
fire (5id vruphs) termed encaustic (iymvcrri.K'i}, 
encattsUm), Tlio painting in wax, icrjpoypadla, or 
ship painting, incenmientanavinin (Liv. xxviii. 45), 
was distinct from encaustic. Comparo Athenaeus, 


* Wax becomes a water colour mediam, wlien 
boiled with aarcocolla or mastich, accordihgto the 
Abate Hequeno, who mixed five ounces of 
with two of wax, which when boiled he cooled in 
a basin of cold water ; turpentine ImoQtam such 
when well mixed with the white of ogg and water. 
The yolk of egg, when paixod-, yrith vinegar, also 
makes a good working vehicle for this species of 
painting, but it doof not require water. ^ 

3 M 4 
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V. p. 204, 1). ; icrjpojpafpLC^ /careTreTrot/ctAro, which 
is distinct from eT/coJ^es . . . . eV iyKav}xatn ypa^o- 
p,ivai hih TTvphs^ Pint Mor. Aincdor. 16.) 

Fresco was proljably little employed by the 
ancients for works of imitative art, but it appears 
to have been tlic ordinary method of simply colour- 
ing walls, especially amongst the lloinans. Flie 
walls were divided into compartments or panels, 
which were termed abaci, liSaices j the composition 
of the stucco and the method of preparing the walls 
for painting is described by Vitruvius (vii. 3). 
They first covered the wall with a layer of ordi- 
nary plaster, over which, when dry, were succes- 
sively added three other layers of a finer quality, 
mixed with sand j above these were placed still 
three layers of a composition of chalk and inarhle 
dust, the upper one heing laid on befoie the nmler 
one was quite dry, and each succeeding coat being 
of a finer qualil}’- than the preceding. By this pro- 
cess the dilTerent layers wore so bound togetlier, 
that the whole mass formed one solid and beautiful 
slab, resembling maible, and was capable of being 
detached from the wall and transported in a wooden 
frame to any distance. (Vitruv. ii. b ; ITiu. //. N. 
XXXV. 49.) Vitruvius remarks that tlie composition 
of the ancient Greek walls was so excellent, that 
persons were in the habit of cutting away slabs from 
Itiem and convertniy tlumi into tabh'S, which had 
a very hiviutifiil appeararic(‘. This colouring al 
torn), in which tln‘ colours were mi.xed simply in 
water, as the term implies, was applied when th(‘ 
cmnjKKsition was still wet (w</o tc('lorio)^ii\\d. on that 
account was limited to certain colours, for no 
colours except earths can be employed in this way, 
that have not alretidy stood the test of fire. Pliny 
(//. N. XXXV, 111) mentions thouc colours which could 
not bo so employed; PurpurisHum, ImHcum, Oueni- 
hnim, Meliimm, Anripigmonium, Appianuin, and 
CcrUHsa ; inshuul of Mellnum they used Pnrae- 
tonium, a white from Egypt, which was by th<‘ Ho- 
mans considered the best of whites. [CorantKK. ] 

The care and .skill required to execute a work in 
fresco, and the tedious and expensive pr()ees.s of 
prepuriiig the walls, must have elfectually exchulod 
it from ordinary places. Tim majority of tlie walls 
in Pompeii are in common distemper ; but those of 
the better hoii.se.s, not only in Ponqx'ii but hi Rom(‘ 
and elsewhere, especially those which constitute 
the grounds of pictures, are in fresco. All the 
pictures, however, are apparently in distemper of' ci 
superior kind, or a guam), but the imnastois of va- 
rious (pmlities ; in some it appeans to have the con- 
sistency of oil painting without its defects, in others 
it is vary inferior. 

Ordinary distemper, that is, with glue or size, is 
probably the. roost ancient species of painting ; 
many of the ancient ornamental friezes and paintoil 
bassi-relievi in the temples and mins in Egypt, arol 
also many of the most ancient remains in Italy, are 
painted in this roanner, ^ 

The fresco walls, when painted, wei*e covered 
with an encaustic varnish, both to heighten the 
colours and to pres(*rvo them from the injurious 
effects of the sun or the weather. Vitruvius (vii 0) 
describes the process as a Greek practice, which 
they termed /cavcris. When the wall was coloured 
and dry, Punic wax, melted and tempered with a 
little oil, was rubbed over it with a hard brush 
(sisiu) ; this was made smooth and even by apply- 
hfg a mulmium (HavTi]pioy% or an iron pan, filled 
with lire coals, over the surhice, as near to it as 
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was just necessary to melt the wax : it was tlu-n 
lublied w'ith a candle (wax.^) and a clean linen 
cloth, in the way that naked marble statues wore 
done. (Compare Plin. II. JV. xxxiil 40.) The 
Abate Requeno supposes that the candles were used 
as a specii's of delicate caiiteriiim, simply to keep 
the wax soft, that it might receive a polish from the 
friction of the linen ; but it is a subject that pre- 
sents considerable diflicult}’’. 

This kind of varnish was applied apparently to 
plain walls only, fur Sir llumpliry Davy di.scovei’ed 
no remains whatever in the Baths of Titus, of 
an encaustic varnish upon paintings, although the 
plain walls had generally traces of a red varuLsh 
of this description. Neither Pliny nor Vitruvius 
mention anything about colour, hut this is evidently 
a most fehnplc addition, and does not interfere at 
all either with the principle or the apidication of 
the varnish. Painting.s may have p()s,sibly been 
execiiLml upon the walls after they were thus 
varai.-shed. 

A method apparently very generally practised 
by the Romau and later Greek paintci’s was En- 
caustic, which, according to Plutarch {L c.), was 
the must diirahle of all methods ; it was in very 
httlc use by the earlier painters, ami was not 
generally adopted until after the time of Alexander. 
Pliny (//. N. x\xv. oO) defines the term thu.s : 

ceris ping ere ac picturam inurere,” to paint with 
wax or wax colon ra, and to burn hi the picture after- 
wanls with the cautm’iiim ; it appears therefore to 
have been the simple addition of the procc.ss of burn- 
iuif in to the ordinary method of jiaiuting with wax 
colours.* Corae (waxes) was the ordinary term 
for painters’ colours among.st the Romans, but more 
ewpi'cuilly encaustic colours and they kept them 
in partitioned box<'S, as painters do at present. 

Pictor<‘S lociilatas magnas habent arcuhis, ubi 
(H.scolor(‘s sint cerue,” Varro, (k He Ihist iii. 17.) 
They wcto mo.st probably kept dry In these boxes, 
and the wet brush or pencil was rubbed upon them 
wIkui colour was rcrpiircd, or they were moistened 
by the artist previous to commencing work. From 
the term cerai*, it would appear that wax consti- 
tuted the principal ingredient of the colouring 
vcddcle used, but this does not necessarily follow, 
and it is very improbable that it did ; there ninst 
have been a great portion of gnm or re.sin in the 
colours, or they could not have hardened. Wax 
was undoubtedly a most c.s8enLial ingredient, since 
it apparently prevents the colours from cracking : 
c<‘nic therefore might originally simply mean colours 
which thniUiiued wax, in contradistinction to those 
wliicli did not, but was afterwards applied gene- 
rally by the Romans to the colours of painters, as 

* There were various kinds of encaustic, with 
the iiencil and with theci'Strum ; but the difference 
between them and the common process in which 
tho cauti'rium «)r heater was not applied cannot 
have b(Mi» very great, for Pausias, whose style was 
in encaustic with the ec'strum, wcvcrtheh'ss un- 
dertook to repair the paintiiigs of Polygnotns at 
Thespian, which were painted in the orditiary 
manner in water colours with tho pencil. Pliny 
(//. N", 3CXXV.) in enumerating the most celebrated 
painters of antiquity speaks separatelj^ of thosii who 
excelled in cither class ; chap. 36 is devoted^ to 
those who painted in the ordinary method with 
the pencil, and chap. 40 principally to those who 
painted in encaustic. 
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for instance by Statins (Sylv. i. 1. 100), Apellcae 
cuperentte scribere cerae.” Tbe sponge ((nroyyia, 
sponyia), spoken of by Pliny and other ’writers in 
connection with painting, affords some proof that 
painting in 'water colours was the method generally 
practised by the ancient painters ; which is also 
corroborated by the small vessel placed close to the 
palette or table of the portrait-painter of the Casa 
Carolina of Pompeii, evidently for the purpose of 
washing Ins single brush in. Seneca (i^>. 121. 5) 
notices the facility and rapidity with which a 
painter takes and lays on his colours. That wax 
or resins may be used as vehicles in water-colours 
has been already mentioned. 

The origin ot encaustic painting is unknown. It 
was practised in two ways with the cestnim, 
namely, in wax and on ivory ; and in a third man- 
ner witli the pencil. The last method, according 
to Pliny, was applied chielly to ship-painting ; the 
colours wore laid on hot. His words are, — “ En- 
causto piiigendi duo fuisso anti<iiutus genera con- 
stat, cera, et in ebore, cestro id est \iriculo, donee 
classes pingi coepere. Hoc tertium acccssit, reso- 
iutis igtii ceris pcnicillo utendi, quae pictura in 
navibus nec sole nec sale ventisquc cormmpitur,” 
(//. N. XXXV. 41.) This passage, from its concise- 
ness, presents many difficulties. “ Cera, costro,” that 
is, in wax with the ccstrum ; this was the method 
of Pausias ; in eboi'e, cestro ; ” this must have 
been a species of drawing with a hot point, upon 
ivory, for it was, as is distinctly said, without wax, 
“ cera, et in ebore.” The third method, “rosolutis 
igni ceris penicillo utendi,” though first employed 
on ships, was not necessarily confined to ship- 
painting ; and if the assertion of Pliny is correct, 
it must have been a very different stylo of painting 
from the ship-colouring of Homer, since he says it 
was of a later date than the preceding methods. 
The “ inceramenta navium ” of Livy, and the icripo- 
ypaepia of Athonaeiis, mentioned above, may have 
been executed in this third method of Pliny ; the 
use of the cautoriimi, or process of buniing in, is 
here not alluded to, but since he defined encaustic to 
bo “ ceris pingere ac picturam inurere” (//. N. xxxv. 
39), its employment maybe understood in tins case 
also. It is dilficnlt, however, to understand what 
effect the action of tlic cauterium could have in the 
second method (in chore, cestro), which was without 
wax. It would appear, therefore, that the definition 
alluded to is the explanation of the first mentioned 
method only ; and it is probable that the ancient 
methods of painting in encaustic wore not only 
three, but several ; the mvens of Vltruviits, men- 
tioned also by himself, is a fourth, and the various 
modes of ship painting add others to tbe number. 
Pliny (i/. N. xvi. 23) himself speaks of “ zopissu,” 
a composition of wax and pitch, whicli was scraped 
from ships ; and it is difficult to suppose that the 
higher class of encaustic was practised with the 
cestrum only, since tbe pencil is such an infinitely 
more efficient instrument for the proper mixing and 

S lication of colours. (Kepda-aarQai. ra xpi^yuara, 
eiiicatpov TFOL(:i(rdcn itriSoX^v Lucian, 
Iinay. 7. vol ii* p. 465, e.) The wax painting 
on the fictile vases, mentioned by Athenaeus (v. 
p. 2f)0, 6), can have been scarcely executed with 
the cestrum ; and it is also unlikely that it was 
done with hot colours, as the painting of the ** fig- ! 
linum opus ” mentioned by Pliny (//, N, xxxvi. ! 
64) may have been. But as there were various 
methods of painting in encaustic, it follows that 
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the colours designed for this species of painting 
were also variously prepared, and those wliicli 
were suited for one st^ le may ha^ e been quite un- 
fit for another. All these styles, however, arc 
comparatively simple, compared with that of Pau- 
sias, in wax with the cestrum, cera, cestro ; ” and 
it is difficult for a modern practitioner to under- 
stand how a largo and valuable picture could be 
produced by such a method ; unless these colouis 
or cerae, which painters of this class, according to 
Varro (1. e.), kept in partitioned boxes, were a 
species of wax crayons, which were worked upon 
the panel with the broad end of the cestrum 
(which may have had a rough edge) within an out- 
line or monogram, pre\iously drawn or cut in, with 
the pointed end, and were afterwards fixed, and 
toned or blended by the action of the cauterium. 
Painters were in the habit of inscribing tlic word 
iuiK.cw(Tev, “ burnt it in,” upon pictures executed 
in encaustic, as Nnctas iveKaverev, Avalinros ire- 
Kaverep, (Piin. 11. xxxv. 10, 39.) 

VIII. Folych’on\y. The practice of varnishing 
and polishing marble statues has been already inci- 
dentally noticed. The custom ivas very geneial ; 
ancient statues were also often painted, and uhat 
is now termed polychrome sculpture was very com- 
mon in Greece, for the acrolithic and tiie chrys- 
elephantine statues wore both of this description. 
Many works of the latter class, which were of ex- 
traordinaiy magnificence and costliness, are de- 
scribed by Pausanias. The term polychromy, thus 
applied, was apparently unknown to the ancientH ; 
this species of painting is called by Plutarch 
(De Glor. Jt/mi. 6) ^yaXp-dreap and a})- 

pears to have been executed by a distinct class of 
artists (oLyaXpdreep iyicavarai). They are men- 
tioned also by Plato (I)e RqmhL iv. 420. c.), oi 
dvZptdvras ypdpopres : and if it is certain that 
Plato here alludes to painting statues, it is clear 
that they were occasionally entirely painted, in 
exact imitation of nature ; for he expressly re- 
marks, tliat it is not by applying a rich or beautiful 
colour to any particular part, but by giving its 
local colour to each part, that the whole is made 
beautiful (d\X* d6pei nl rh rrpQ(fi}ieovra ^Kderrois 
kiroti^dv'res, rb dXov KoXhp iroLOPpsp). Tliat this 
was, however, not a general practice, is evident 
from the dialogue between Lycinus and Poly- 
stratus, in Lucian (hnag, — 8), where it is clearly, 
though indirectly, stated, that the Venus of Cni- 
dus hy Praxiteles, and other celebrated statues, 
wex*e not coloured, although they may have been 
ornamented in parts and covered witli an oiicaustic 
varnish. 

The practice of colouring statues is undoubtedly 
as ancient as the art of statuary itself ; although 
they wore perhaps originally coloured more from a 
love of colour than from any design of improving 
the resemblance of tlie repn^sentation. The Jupiter 
of Uie Capitol, placed ]>y Tarquinius Prisons, was 
coloured with minium. (PHu. //. N. xxxv, 45.) In 
later timc.s the custom seems to have been reduced 
to a system, and was practiscsd with more reserve, 
Coiisiderable attention also seems to have boon 
paid to the idlect of tlie object as a Work of art, 
Praxiteles being asked which of his marble works 
he most admired, answered, those which Nicias had 
had a band in, ‘‘ quibus 3>fichis mamim admo- 
visset,*’ so much, says Pliny (J^. N". xxxv, 40), did 
he attribute to his circumHiio. Nicias, there- 
fore, who painted in^ encaustic, seems in Ms youth 
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to have Idgoii an ayaAiMaroop iyKavcrr'fjs^ or painter 
of statues, and from tlie approval of Praxiteles, 
excelled apparently in this description of painting 
or colouring. 

This view differs very materially from those 
which Iiave been hitherto advanced upon this sub- 
ject, Init it has not been adopted witliout mature 
consideration. 

In the “ circnmlitio ” of Nicias, the naked fonn 
was most probably merely varnished, the colouring 
being applied only to the eyes, eyebrows, lips, and 
hair, to the draperies, and the various ornaments of 
dress ; and there can bo littl<‘ doubt that fine 
statues, especially of females, when carefully and 
tastefully coloured in this way, must have been ex- 
tremely beautiful ; the encaustic varaish upon the 
white marble must have had very much the effect 
of a pale transparent Gold was also abun- 

dantly employed upon ancient statues ; the hair of 
the Venus de Medicis was gilded, and in some, glass 
eyes and eyelashes of copper were inserted, examples 
of which are still extant 

The practice also of colouring architecture seems 
to have been universal amongst the Greeks, and 
very general amongst the Romans. It is ditlicuU 
to define exactly what the systmn was, for there is 
scarcely any notice of it in ancient writers j a few 
casual remarks in Vitruvius and Pansanias are all 
we possess of any value. Our in forination is dnuvn 
chiefly from the observations of modern travellers ; 
for traces of colour have be(*n found upon most of 
the architectural ruins of Greece, and upon the 
ancient momimmits of Italy and Sicily ; but with 
the exception ui the Doric ruins at Corinth and the 
temple of Aegina, which are not of marble, tluj 
colouring was confined to the mouldings and other 
onunnents, the friezes, the metopoa, and the t 3 nn- 
pami of tlic pedimenta. The exterior of the wall 
of the C(‘l ia of the Aegina temph*, and the columns 
of the (/orinthian ruins, were cowred with stucco 
and c<dniirt‘d khI, It does not appear that the ex- 
terior walls when of marhlo were ever coloured, 
for no traces of colour have been found upon them. 
At an early ag(*, beforit the use of marlile, when 
the temples and public edifices w<ire constructed 
mostly of wood, the use of colour must have hecn 
much more considerable and less systematic ; hut 
during the most refined ages, the colouring, other- 
wiso qiiito arbitrary, apjicars to have beeu strictly 
confined to the ornamental parts. From the traces 
found upon ancient monuments wo are enabled to 
form a very tolemblo idea of the ancient system of 
decorating mouldings. They^ were painted in va- 
rious ways and in a great variety of colours, and a 
tasteful combination of colours must have added 
paatly to-the ofibet of even the richest mouldings. 
The ordinary decorations were foliage, ova^ and 
bonds ; but upon, the larger monldingg on which 
foliage was painted, the outlines of the leaves were 
first engraved in the stone. Gilding and metal 
work were also introduced, particularly in tho 
Boric order ; the architrave, of the Parthenon at 
Athens was decorated with gilded shield^ friezes 
that were adorned with sculpture appear to hitve 
been invariably coloured, as also the tympana' of 
the pediments ; in the Parthenon these parts were 
of a pale blue, in some of the Sicilian monuments 
red has been found. Some interior polyehroino 
cornices of Ifompeii are given in the work of Zahn 
(XH& 6(%Qnstm Ornammtey irte, pi, 91). 

In later times, amongst the Romans, the practice 
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of colouring buildings seems to bare degcuorated 
into a mere taste for gaudy colours. Pliny and 
Vitruvius both repeatedly deplore the corrupt taste 
of their oivn times. Vitruvius (vii. 5) obseines 
that tlie decorations of the ancients were taste- 
lessly laid aside, and that strong and gaudy colour- 
ing and prodigal expense were substituted for the 
beautiful effects produced by the skill of the ancient 
artists. Pompeh, with much that is chaste and 
beautiful, has many traces also of what Vitruvius 
and Pliny complain of. Plate 90 of Zahn affords a 
hcautiful specimen of the ancient wall-painting of 
Pompeii, in courts and interiors. For a furUier 
account of this siiliject, see Kuglcr, “ Ueber die 
P(>l,ychromie der Griechischen Architectur und 
Sculptur und ihre Gronzen,” Berlin, 1835. 

IX, J ccA'o l*<iintt7ig. The fictilc-vase painting 
of the Greeks^ was an art of itself, and was prac- 
tised by a distinct class of artists (Aristoph. EvvI. 
095, .098, Bekkcr), who must have required a 
peculiar instruction, and probably exercised their 
art according to a prescribed system. It is, how- 
anything positive regarding 
the history ot this branch of ancient painting, as 
scarcely anything is known. The designs upon 
tliese vases (which tho Greeks termed XijKvdoi) 
have been variously interpreted, but they have been 
gcii(‘rally considered to be in some way connected 
with the initiation into the Eleusinian and other 
inystericK. (Limzi, Bo’ Vast Antichl dipinli ; 
Ghnstie, THaqmsitnms vpon the, pahiled Greek 
Vam; Bdttiger, Afotv?, ibc.) They were given as 
prizes to tlie victors at the Panathenaea and other 
games, und seem to have been always buried with 
their owners at their death, for they have been 
discovered only in ttunbs. , 

VusG painting cannot bo adduced to determine 
the general nature or character of ancient painting 
as a Hbiwul or imitative art j though the rude de- 
signs upon the vases throw considerable light upon 
the progressive development of the art, as relates 
to^ style of design, and in some degree upon the 
principles of Grecian composition of tho early Limes ; 
but their chief interest and value consist in the 
faitliful pictures they afford of the traditions, ctis- 
toniH, and habits of the ancients. 

The ancient vase-painters ^vere probably attacluff 
to the potteries, or the establishments in wliich 
the ^vases were made ; or themselves constitut'd 
distinct bodies, which from the general similarity 
of stylo and execution of the designs upon tho 
vase.s, is ntit improbable. They do not seem to 
have Ixum held in any esteem, for their names have 
not been pre.serve(1 by any ancient writer ; and we 
only know the nanu's of vmy few, from their being 
inscribed u]ioii the vases themselves, as Talei(lc.s, 
Assteas, Lasiraos, Calliphon, and a few others. 
(Millwi, Ptinlures de Vases Antiques,, voL i pi, 3. 
pi, 14. Yol. ii. p], 37. pi, 61 j Millingon, l/fied. 
Mon. pi, 27.) 

I’ho words xaXds and icaK^^ found fre<iuently 
upon the ancient vases, are explained to be simple 
acclamations of praise or approval, supposed to lie 
addressed to the person to whom the vase was ])rO“ 
sonfced j tho words are frequently preceded or fob 
lowed by a namo, evidently that of tho person for 
whoju tite vase was designed. Tho inscription 
also ^ wah has been found on some vases, 
which have probably been designed as presents for 
young females. Dllancarville (ChUeeiion of Vme.% 
Introd.) supposes that vase painting had eih 
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tirely ceased alaoiit the time of the destractioB of 
Corinth, and that the art of maniifactnring -vases 
began to decline toivards the reign of Trajan, and 
arrived at its last period about the time of the Anto- 
nines and Septimms Sevcrus. Vase painting had 
evidently ceased long before the time of Plin 3 '-, for 
in his time the painted vases were of immense 
value and -were much sought after ; but the manu- 
facture of the vases themselves appears to have been 
still extensive, for he himself mentions sixteen 
celebrated potteries of his own time, eight in Italy 
and six elsewhere. The vases, however, appear to 
have been merely remarkable for the .fineness or 
durability of the clay and the elegance of their 
shapes. (iT. iV. xxxv. 4G.) For the composition of 
the clay, with which these fictilia were made, 
see Fictile. 

Even in the time of the empire painted vases 
were termed “ operis antiqni,” and were then 
sought for in the ancient tombs of Campania and 
other parts of Magna Graecia. Suetonius {Jul 
CiU’s. 81) mentions the discovery of some vases of 
this description in the time of Julius Caesar, in 
clearing away some very ancient tombs at Capna. 
It is also remarkable that not a single painted 
vase has been yet discovered in either Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, or Stahiae, which is of itself almost 
sidiicient to prove that vase painting was not 
practised, and also that painted vases were ex- 
tremely scarce. We may form some idea of their 
immense value from the statement of Pliny (//.TV. 
XXXV. 46), that they were more valuable than the 
Murrhme vases. [Mujirhina Vasa.] The paint- 
ings on the vases, considered as works of art, vary 
exceedingly in the detail of the execution, although 
in stylo of design they may be arranged in two 
principal classes, the black and the yellow ; for 
those which do not come strictly under either of 
these heads, are either too few or vary too slightly 
to rcrpiire a distinct classification. The majority 
of the vases that have been as yet discovered have 
been found, in ancient tombs, about Capua and 
Nola. 

The black vases, or those with tlie Idack figuro.g 
ujion the stained reddish-yellow terra cotta, the 
be.st of which were found at Nola, arc the most 
ancic'iit, and their illustrations consist principally 
of representations from the early mythological tra- 
ditions ; but the style of these vases was some- 
times imitated by later artists. (Plate 56, vol. iv, 
of HTIancarville is an example.) The inferior ex- 
am] >les of this class have some of them traces of the 
graphis or ccstrnm upon them, which appear to 
have been made when the clay was still soft ; some 
also have lines or scratches upon the figures, which 
have been added when the painting was completed. 
The style of the design of those black figures, or 
skiagrams, is what has been termed the Egyptian 
or Baedalian style. The varieties in this stylo 
are, occasionally a pui'ple lint instead of the black ; 
or the addlition of a red siish, or white vest, and 
Bometimes a wliite face and white hands and ' 
feet. A curious and interesting example of this 
kind of polychrom, in black, red, and white, was 
discovered near Athens in 1813, representing on 
one side a Minerva with a spear and shield, in the 
Daedalian style ; and on the reverse, in a some- 
what better style, a young man driving a biga 
of most ancient construction j it is supposed to 
represent Erichthonins. Near tbe Minerva is 
the following inscription, written from right to 
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left: TON A0ENEON A0AON EMI, rSv Ad/]- 
;/€W aOAoy “ I am the prize of the Atho- 
iiaea” (Paiiathcnaca). It is supposed to be of 
the time of Solon. (Millingcn, Anc. Uued, 
pl.l.) 

The vases with the yellow monograms, or rather 
the black monograms upon the yellow grounds, 
constitute the mass of ancient vases. Their illus- 
trations are executed with various degrees of merit : 
those of inferior execution, also of this class, have 
traces of the graphis upon them, which appear to 
have been drawn upon the soft clay ; the only 
colour upon these, independent of that of the cln.y, 
is the dark back-ground, generally black, which 
renders the figures very prominent. The designs 
upon the better vases are also merely monograms, 
with the usual dark hack-grounds, hut there is a 
very great difference between the execution of 
these and that of those just alluded to ; there are 
no traces whatever of the graphis upon them, their 
outlines are drawn with the hair pencil, in colour, 
similar to that of the hack-ground, which is a 
species of black vamisb, probably asphaltiim ; or 
perhaps rather prepared with the gagates lapis 
(jet?) ('Yaydrrjs) of Pliny, for he remarks that it 
is indelible when used on tins kind of earthenware. 
(H. N* xxxvi. 34.) 

The best of these vases, which probably belong 
to about the time of Alexander, are conspicuous 
for a very correct style of design, although they 
are invmriably carelessly executed, especialiy in the 
extremities, but exhibit at the same time a surpris- 
ing facility of hand. The celebrated vase of Sir 
W. Hamilton’s collection, now in the British Mu- 
seum, the paintings of which represent Hercules 
and his companions in the gardens of tlie IIe.s])e- 
rides, and the race of Atalanta and Ilippomem'S, 
exhibits, for design, composition, and execution, 
perhaps the finest specimen of ancient vase paint- 
ing that has been discovered : the style of de- 
sign is perfect, but the execution, though on the 
whole laborious, is in many parts very careless. 
(DTIancarville, plates 127, 128, 121), 130.) 

There ajipears to ho no example of the more 
perfect monochrom (see No. III.) upon ancient 
vases, and examples of the polychrom arc very 
mro. In Sir W. Hamilton’s collection there are a 
fevv examples in whicli various colours have been 
added after the ordinary monogram lias been com- 
pleted, for they arc not incorporated with the vasr*, 
as the black and ground tints are, but are subject 
to scale and are easily rubbed off. They consist of 
white, rod, yellow, and blue colours. Those vases 
are apparently of a later date than the above ; for 
the style of design is very inferior. 

The Museums of Naples, Paris, Loudon, and 
other cities afford abundant examples of these an- 
cient vases j the Museo Borbonico at Naplofs 
contains alone upwards of 2500 specimens. The 
subjects of the illustrations are almost alwa 3 ^s con- 
nected with ancient mythology, and the execution 
is generally inferior to the composition. 

No opinion of the stylo of tlm designs upon 
ancient vases can be formed from the generality of 
the great works pnrjiorting tp illustrate them, which 
have been published of late years. Very few are 
at all accurate in the Hnea and propoytiong, espe- 
cially of the extremities ; and in some, even the 
composition is not faithfully imitated. This is 
particularly the case, with the splendid works pub- 
lished by 0ubois-Mai«somiteuv% Laborde, and some 
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otlicrs, in wliicli tlie illustrations arc drawn with a 
care, precision, and uniforinity of character quite 
foreign to the paintings on. the vases. They all 
appear to be drawn rather according to common 
and perfect standards of the diiferent styles, than 
to he the faithful imitations of distinct original 
designs. Plates 25 and 2(5 of the first volume of 
IVIaissonneuve, purporting to he faithful imitations 
of the design upon the cclehrated Nola vase, 
(in the Museum at Naples, No, 1846,) repre- 
senting a scene from the destruction of Troy, hear 
hut little resemblance to the original. This remark 
is applicable also to the work of D Tlancarville and 
other earlier productions, but in a less degree. 
Perhaps the work which illustrates most faithfully 
the style of the designs upon ancient vases, as far 
as it goes, is that in course of publication by- 
Gerhard {Auserlesene Griechsche Vascnbilchi\ Ber- 
lin 1 839). The specimens also of ancient paintings, 
published by Raoul- Eochette {Femtims Antiques)^ 
have every appearance of being faithful imitations 
of the originals. 

N. Rdjnaim of Ancient Painting. ^ There is a 
general prejudice against the opinion that tlie 
painting of 'the Greeks cqitalled their sculpture ; 
and tlie earlier discoveries of the remains of ancient 
paintings at Pompeii and IfcTciilaneum tended 
rather to increase tliis iirejndice than to correct it. 
The style of the paintings discovered m these cities I 
W'as condemned both by Pliny and Vitruvhia, and 
yet almost every species of merit may be discovered 
in tl;em. What thereforcj must have been the pro- 
ductions which the ancients themselves esteemed 
their immortal works, and which singly were esti- 
mated equal to the wealth of citii‘8.^ (Plin, JLN. \ 
xxxv. 32.) ^ ^ : 

These remains of Pompeii and ircrculaneum ift- i 
duced Sir Joshua Reynolds to form a decided 
opinion upon ancient painting. lie remarks {Notes 
to Fresn. 37), “Prom the vaidous ancient paint- 
ings which have come down to ns we may form a 
judgment with tolerable accuracy of the cxcelleucies 
and the defects of the arts amongst the ancients. 
There can he no doubt but that the same correct- 
ness of design was required from the painter as 
from the sculptor ; and if what has happened in 
the case of sculpture, had likewise happened in re- 
gard to their paintings, and we had the good 
fortune to possess what the ancients themselves 
esteemed their masterpieces, I have no doubt but 
we shoxild find their figures as correctly drawn as 
the Laocoon, and probably coloured like Titian.” 
■This opinion has been farther confinned by later 
discoveries at Pompeii ; especially by the great 
mosaic of the Casa del Fauno discovered in 1831, 
supposed to represent the battle of Issus. {Mosaic., 
No. XV,) But the beauty of ancient sculpture 
alone is itself a powerfid advocate in favour of this 
opinion ; for when art 1ms once atteined suck a 
degree of excellence as the Greek sculpture evinces, 
it is evident that nothing mediocre or even inferior 
could be tolerated. The principles, which guide 
the practice of both arts, are in deai^ and propor- 
tion the same ; and the style of design in painting 
cannot have been inferior to that of sculpture. 
Several of the most celebrated ancient artists wore 
both sculptors and painters ; Fheidias and 
hranor were both ; Zeuxis and Protogenes were 
oth modellers ; Polygnotus devoted some atten- 
tion to statuary ; and Lysippus consulted Eupom- 
pus upon style in sculpture. The design of Fheidias 
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I and Eiiphranor in painting cannot have been in- 
I feiior in st 3 ’Ie to that of their sculpture ; nor can 
Eiipompiis have been an inferior critic in his owm 
art than in that of Lysippus. We have besides the 
testimony of neaily all the Greek and Roman 
writers of every period, who in general speak more 
frequently and in higher terms of painting than of 
sculpture. “Si quid generis istius modi me de- 
lectat, pictura delcctat,” says Cicero {ad Fam. vii. 
23). 

The occasional errors in perspective, detected in 
some of the architectural decurations in Pompeii, 
have been assumed as evidence that the Grecdv 
painters generally were deficient in perspective. 
This conclusion by no moans follows, and is entirely 
confuted by the mosaic of the battle of Issus, in 
which tlie perspective is admirable ; in many other 
works also of minor importance the perspective has 
been carefully attended to. We know, moreover, 
that the Greeks were acquainted with perspective 
at a very early period ; for Vitruvius (vii, praef.) 
says, that when Aeschylus was exhibiting trage- 
dies at Athens, Agatharchiis made a scene, and left 
a treatise upon it. By the assistance of this, De- 
mocritus and Anaxagoras wrote upon the same 
subject. (See Did, of Biog. art. AgittUarclim.) 
This class of painting was termed scenography 
{(TKTjmypafpta) by the Greeks, and appears to ha\e 
been soimdimes practised by architects. Cleis- 
thenes of Erctria is mentioned as architect ami 
scenograph {(rK'nuoypd(l)os). (Diog, ii. 125.) Se- 
rapioii, Kiidorus, and others, were celebrated as 
scene-painters, (Plin. TLN.xxxv. ?f7. 40.) Scmie- 
painting was not perhaps generally practised until 
after the time of Aeschylus, for Aristotle {Poet. 4) 
attributes its introduction to Sophocles. 

The most valuable and the most considerable of 
the ancient paintings, that have been yet discovered, 
arc ; — The so-called Aldobrand ini Marriage, Norao 
Aldobrandine, originally the property of the Aldo- 
brandini family, which was found on the Esqniline 
Mount during the pontificate of Clement VII f., 
Ippolito Aldobrandini, and was placed by Pins 
VII. in the Vatican j this painting, which is on 
stucco and contoins ten rather small figures in three 
groups, is a work of considerable merit in composi- 
tion, drawing, and colour, and is executed with 
great freedom (Bbttiger and Meyer, Die Atdo- 
hmndinmhe Jlochzeit., Dresden 1810) ; and the 
following paintings of the Museo Box’honico at 
Naples, which arc conspicuous for fr(‘edom of exe- 
cution and general technical excellence : the two 
Nereids found in Stabiae, Nos. 561 a.nd 562, Cat. ; 
Telephns nourished by the roe, &c., from Hercu- 
laneum, No. 495 ; Cliiron and Achilles, also from 
Herculaneum, No. 730 ; Briseis delivered to the 
heralds of Agamemnon, from Pompeii (Sir W. 
Gell, Pompekma., pi. 39 and 40), No. 684 ; and 
the nine Funaiwlmli or Rope-dancers, which are 
executed with remarkable skill and facility. (Mus. 
Borb., Ant. dT^rcoL, and Zahn contain engravings 
from these works ; for facsimiles of ancient paint- 
ings, see “ Rccucil do l^ointuros antiques, imitdes 
fiddlemont pour les couleiirs et pour le trait, 
d’aprk les dessoins colorids fails par P. S. Bartoli,” 
dec. Paris 37w57, folio.) 

XX. Period of Dewhpmmt Mssmtial Sigte^ 
With Polygnotus of Thasos (b. a 463) painting 
was fully developed in all the essential principles 
of imitation, and was established as an independent 
, art in practice. Th^ works of Polygnotus were 
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conspicuous fur expression, character, and design ; 
the more minute discriminations of tone and local 
colour, united with dramatic composition and effect, 
were not accomplished until a later period. The 
limited space of this article necessarily precludes 
anything like a general notice of all the Tarious 
productions of Greek painters incidentally men- 
tioned in ancient writers. With the exception, 
therefore, of occasionally mentioning works of ex- 
traordinary celebrity, the notices of the varions 
Greek painters of whom we have any satisfactory 
knowledge will be restricted to those who, hy the 
quality or peculiar character of their works, have 
contributed towards the establishment of any of 
the various styles of painting practised by the an- 
cients. A fuller account of each artist will be found 
under the respective names in the Dictionwry of 
Greek and Roman Biography, 

Polygiiotus IS frequently mentioned by ancient 
wiitcrs, hut the passages of most importance re 
lating to his style are in the Poetica of Aristotle (c. 

2 and G) and the Imagmes of Lucian (c. 7). The 
notice in Pliny (//. N. xxxv. 35) is very cursory ; 
he mentions him amongst the many before Olymp. 
90, from which time he dates the commencement of 
his history, and sinqily states that he added much 
to the art of painting, such as opening the mouth,* 
showing tlio teeth, improving the folds of draperies, 
painting transparent vests for women, or giving 
them various coloured head-dresses. Aristotle 
speaks of the general character of tlic design and 
expression of Polygnotus, Lucian of the colour ; in 
which respects both, writers award him the highest 
praise. Aristotle (c. 2), speaking of imitation, 
remarks that it must ho either superior, inferior, or 
equal to its model, which he illustrates by the cases 
of three painters : “ Polygnotus,” he says, “ paints 
men bettor than they are, Paiison worse, and 
Dionysius as they are.” This passage alludes evi- 
dently to the general quality of the design of 
Polygnotus, which appears to have been of an ex- 
alted and ideal character. In another passage (e. 
G) he speaks of him as an ayaOhs ^doypdipos, or 
an excellent delineator of moral character and ex- ' 
pression, and assigns him in this respect a com- 
}>letc superiority over Zeuxis. From the passage 
in Lucian, we may infer that Polygnotus, Biiphm- 
nor, Apelles, and Action, were the best colourists ; 
among the ancients according to the general opinion 
{dpierroi i^ydvovro KepderaetBat rd ;^p6p.ara, Kal «!;- | 
mipov TcoiHcrdai r^jv avt&p). lie notices 

also in the same passage the truth, the elegance, and 
the flowing lightness of the draperies of i^olygnotus. 

Pauaanias mentions several of the works of 
Polygnotus, hut the roost important were bis two 
great paintings, or series of paintings, in the Lesche 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, to a description, 
of which Pausanias devotes seven chapters, (x. i 
25—31, BicL of Biog. s, v,) 

The painting of the destruction of Troy (and the 
other was similar in style) seems to have contained 
three rows of figures, with the names of each written 
near them, in distinct groups, covering the whole 
wall, each telling its own story, but all contributing 
to relate the tale of the destruction of Troy, It is 
evident from this description that we cannot decide 
upon either the merits or the demerits of the com- 
position, from the principles of art which guide the 
rules of composition of modem times. Neither 
perspective nor composition, as a whole, are to be 
expected in such works as those, for they did not 
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constitute single compositions, nor was any unity 
of time or action aimed at ; they were painted 
histories, and each group was no further connected 
with its contiguous groups, than that they all 
tended to illustrate different facts of the same story. 

Polygnotus has been termed the Michel Angelo 
of antiquity. His style was strictly ethic, for his 
whole art seems to have been employed in illus- 
trating the human character ; and that he did 
It well, the surname of Ethograph ("Bdoypd^os) 
given to him by Aristotle and others sufficiently 
testifies. His principles of imitation may be de- 
fined to he those of individual representation inde- 
pendently of any accidental combination of acces- 
sories ; neither the picturesque, nor a general and 
indiscriminate picture of nature# formed any part 
of the art of Polygnotus or of the period. Whatever, 
therefore, was not absolutely necessary to illustrate 
the principal object, was indicated merely hy sym- 
bol : two or three warriors represented an army ; 
a single hut, an encampment ; a ship, a fleet ; and 
a single house, a city : and, generally, the laws of 
basso-rilievo appear to have been the laws of 
painting, and both were still to a great extent sub- 
servient to architecture. 

The principal contemporaries of Polygnotus were 
Dionysius of Colophon, Plei&taenetus and Panaeims, 
of Athens, brothers (or the latter, perhaps, a ne- 
phew) of Plieidias, and Micon, also of Athens. 

Dionysius was apparently an excellent portrait- 
painter, the Ilolhoin of antiquity ; for besides the 
testimony of Aristotle, quoted above, Plutarch 
{Timol. 30) remarks that the woiks of Dionysius 
wanted neither force nor spirit, but that they had 
the appearance of being too much laboured. Po- 
lygnotus also painted portraits, (Plut. Cimon^ 4.) 

Fanaeniis assisted Pheidias in decorating the 
statue and throne of the Olympian Jupiter. Micon 
Was particularly distinguished for the skill with 
which he painted horses. (Diet of Biog. s. m.) 

Piizft contests also were already established, in 
this early period, at Corinth and at Delphi. Pliny 
(IL N. xxxv. 35) mentions that Panaenus was 
defeated in one of these at the Pythian games, by 
Tiningoras of Chalcis, who himself celetoted his 
own victory in verse. 

The remarks of Quintilian (/mi Orator, xii. 10) 
respecting the style of this period are very curious 
and interesting, although they do not accord en- 
tirely with, the testimonies from Greek writers 
quoted above. He says, that notwithstanding the 
simple colouring of Polygnotus, which was little 
more than a rude foundation of what was after - 
w'ards accomplished, there were those who even 
preferred his style to the styles of the greatest 
painters who succeeded him ; not, as Quintilian 
thinks, without a certain degree of affectation. 

XI f. EslaUishmaut of Bain ling. — Dramatic style. 
In the succeeding geucrarion, about 420 b. c., 
through the efforts of Apollodoms of Athens and 
Zeuxis of Heraclea, dramatic effect was added to 
the essential style of Polygnotus, causing an epoch 
in the art of painting, which henceforth compre- 
hended a unity of sentiment and action, and the 
imitation of the local and accidental appearances of 
ohjocts, combined with the historic and generic re- 
presentation of I*olygnotus. The contemporaries 
of Apollodorus and Zeuxis, and those who carried 
out their principles, were, Parrhasius of Ephesus, 
Eupompus 'of Sicyon, and Timanthes of Cythnna, 
all painters bf the greatest fame. Athens and 
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Scyon wore the principal seats of the art at this 

’^^ptllodorus, says Plutarcli, invented tone 
KoX diriiypteo-in inciSs), wliich is well dehnoa by 
Fnsch (Lec.l) as “the element of the ancient 
•ApaoyL that imperceptible transition, which, vntu- 
out opacitv, confusion, or hardness, united local 
colour! deniitint, shade, and reflexes.’ "mst, 

however, not he altogether denied to the eaihei 
painters; for Plutarch himself {TimuL^) attri- 
i.iites tlie, same property to the works of Bionysiiis 
fiVyhv GX<^yraKcu r(iyoy), though m a less 
The distinction is, that what in the works of Dio- 
nysius was really merely a gradation ot U<//d cmd 
shade, or gradual diminution of light, was m those 
of Apollodorus a gradation also of Unts,Xh^ tint 
gradually changing according to the degree ol light. 
The former was termed r6vos, the latter apfxoy'n ; 
hut the English term tone, when applied to a co- 
loured picture, comprehends both ; it is equivalent 
to the “ splendor ” of Pliny. (//. iV. x^pev. 1 1.) 

Apollodorus first painted men and things as tncy 
really appeared ; this is what Pliny {JL N. xxxy. 

3G) means by “ Plicprimusspecies exprimcre msti- 
tuit.” The rich eifcct ol the coinhi nation ot light 
and* shade with colour is also clearly expressed in 
the words which follow: “prirauaiiue gloriara 
penlcilh jure contuht ; also,/‘ne(iue ante eum 
tahuLa ulliiis ostenditur, quae teneat ociilos. We 
iiuiy almo.st imagine the works ol a Rembrandt to 
he spoken of his pictures rivetted the eye. 
Through this striking quality of his works, ho was 
Burnaracd the slmdoimr, (Ticiayp(i<{m. (Hesychms, 
s, w. Comp, further Viet, of Biop, s.v.) 

l^eiuis' combined a certain degree of ideal term 
with the rich ellect of Apollodorus. Quintilian 
a,c.) says that ho followed Homer, and was 
pleaded with powerful forms evon^ in w'omcn. 
Cicero (Bmt. lb) ’also praises his design. Xcuxis 
painted many celebrated works, but the llcden ot 
Croton, which was painted from five of the most 
beautiful virgins in the city, was the most re- 
nowned, and under which he inscribed three verses 
5a) in the third book of the Iliad. (Valor. 
Max. iii. r. § 3 ; Cic. de Immt. ii. 1; Aolian, 
V. //. iv. 12, &c.) Stobacus {8erm. Cl) relates 
aii anecdote of the painter Hicomaehus and this 
Helen, where the painter is reported to have ob- 
served to one who did not uuderstaud why the 
picture was so much admired, ‘‘Take my eyes 
and you will see a goddess,” We Imirn from 
another anecdote, recorded by Plutarch {Pcncl, 13), 
that Zeuxis painted very slowly. ^ . 

Fatrhasius is spoken of by ancient writers in 
terms of the very highest praise. He appears to 
have combined the magic tone of Apollodonis, and 
the exquisite design of Zeuxis, with the classic in- 
vention and expression of Polygnotus ; and he so 
defined all the powers and ends Of art, says Quin- 
tilian (/. 0 .), that he was called the “ Legislator.” 
He was himself not leas aware of his ability, for 
lie termed himself the prihee of painters, ( 
voip 'irp&ra (pipovTo, Athen. xiii p. 54.3, c») 

He was, says Pliny (ll N. xxxv. 86), the most 
insolent and most arrogant of artists. (Compare 
Athen. xr. p. 687, b. ; and Aelian, F# Hi ix.^lL) 

Timaiithes of Cythnus or Sicyon, was distm- 
cuished for invention and expression ; the pa^ 
ticular charm of his invention was, that ho loft 
much to be supplied by the spectator’s own fancy j 
and although his productions were always admir- 
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able works of art, still the execution was surpassed 
by the invention. As an instance of tlie ingenuity 
of liis invention, Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 36. § 6) men- 
tions a sleeping Cyclops that he painted iipoii a 
small panel, yet conveyed an idea of his gigantic 
form hy means of some small satyrs who were 
painted measuiing his thumb with a thyrsus. He 
was celebrated also for a picture of the sacrifice of 
Ipliigenia. (See the admirable remarks of Fuseli 
upon this pictm’e, Lecture i.) Timanthes defeated 
Parrhasius in a professional competition, in which 
the subject was the contest of Ulysses and Ajax 
for the arms of Achilles. (Aelian, l.c. ; Plin. L c.) 

Eiiporapus of Sicyon was the founder ^ of the 
celebrated Sicyonian scliool of painting which was 
afterwards established by Pamphilns. Such was 
the influence of Eiipompus’s style, that he added a 
third, the Sicyonic, to the only two distinct styles 
of painting then recognized, the Helladic or Grecip 
and the Asiatic, but subsequently to Eiiponqius dis- 
tinguished as the Attic and the Ionic ; which with 
his own style, the Sicyonic, henceforth constituted 
the three characteristic styles of Grecian paint- 
ing. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 36. s. 7.) Wo may judge, 
from the advice which Eupompus gave Lysippus, 
tiiat the predominant characteristic of this style vvas 
individuality ; for upon being consulted by Lysip- 
pus whom of bis predecessors be should imitate, ho 
is reported to have said, pointing to the surrounding 
crowd, “ Let nature be your model, not an artist.” 
(Plin. J/.H.xxxiv. 1.9. s. G.) This celebrated 
maxim, which eventually liad so much influeiico 
upon the arts of Greece, was the first professed 
deviation from the principles of the generic style of 
Polygnotus and Pheidias. 

XIII. Period of Refinement The art of this 
period, which has been termed the Alexandrian, 
because the most celebrated artists of this period 
lived about the time of Alexander the Great, was 
the last of progression or acquisition j but it only 
added variety of efl’ect to the tones it could not im- 
prove, and was principally characterised by the 
diversity of the styles of so many contemporary 
artists. The decadence of the art immediately 
succeeded ; the necessary consequence, when, in- 
stead of excellence, variety and originality became 
the end of the artist. “ Floruit circa Philippum, 
et usque ad successores Alexandn,” says Quinti- 
lian (/. t’.), “ pictura praecipue, sed diversis virtuti- 
biis ; ” and he then enumerates some of the princi- 
pal painters of this time, with the excellencies for 
which each was distinguished. Protogenes was 
distinguished for high finish ; Pamphilus and Me- 
lanthius for composition ; Antiphilus for facility ; 
Theon of Samos for his prolific fancy ; and for 
grace Apelles was mirivalled ; Euphranor was in 
all things excellent ; Pausias and Nicias were re- 
markable for chiaroscuro of various kinds ; Nico- 
machus was celebrated for a bold and rapid pencil; 
and his brother Aristeides surpassed all in the depth 
of expression. There were also other painters of 
grejit celebrity during this period; I^hiloxenus of 
Eretria, Asclcpiodorus of Athens, Athenion of 
Maronea, Echion, Cydias, b'hilochares, Thcomnes- 
tus, Pyreicus, dec. , . , 

This general revolution in the theories and prac- 
tice of painting appears to have been greatly owing 
to the principles taught by Eupompus at Sicyon, 
Pamphilus of Amphipolis succeeded Eupompus m 
the school of Sicyon, which from that time became 
the most celebrated school of art in Greece. Pam-i 
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pliihis had the reputation of being the most scientific 
artist of his time ; and such was his authority, 
says Pliny (//. N, xxxr. 36), that chiefly through 
his influence, first in Sicyon, then throughout all 
Greece, noble youths were taught the art of draw- 
ing befoie all others: the first exercise was pro- 
bably to diaw a simple lino. {Tpap.jx^p kXKvaai, 
Pollux, vii. 123 ; see further, respecting the school 
of Pauiphilus, Diet, of Biog. s*. u.) 

Niconuichus of Thebes was, according to Pliny 
(/. c), the most rapid painter of his time ; but 
ho was as cnns])icuous for the force and power 
of his pencil as far its rapidity ; Plutarch {Timol. 
36) compares his pamtiiigs with the verses of 
3 1 oilier. Nicoraachus had many scholars, of whom 
ITiiloxemis of Eretria was celebrated as a painter 
of battles ; a battle of Alexander and Dai'cius by 
linn IS mentioned by 3Tiny (//. xxxv. 3G)as one 
of the most celebrated paintings of antiquity ; but 
they were all surpassed by his own brother Aris- 
tuidt‘s, who appears to have licen the greatest master 
of (‘xpression among the Greeks. We must, how- 
ever, apply some modiiication to the expression 
of Pliny *(/. c.), that Aiisteides first painted the 
mind and expressed the feelings and passions of 
man, since as it is explained by Pliny in this 
pa, ‘.sage, cannot be denied to Polygnotiis, Apollo- 
(lonis, Ihirrhasins, ITmunthes, and many others. 
(See further Dh'L vf Jitog, art. A^Dteidca.') 

Ihuihias of Sicyon painted in encaustic, with tlie 
C( ‘Strum, and Bcoms to have surpassed all others in 
this iii(‘thod of painting ; he was the pujiil of Pam- 
philiia, and the contemporary of Apelles. Pausias 
was conspicuous for a bold and powerful cfiect of 
light and shade, which he enhanced by contrasts 
and strong foreshortonings, {Diet, of Biog, 

Apelles was a native of Ephesus or of Colo- 
phon (Suidas, ,v. 71.), according to the general 
testimony of Greek writers, although Pliny (/, o.), 
terms him of Cos. Pliny asserts that he siir- 
pa-'Sed all who either preceded or succeeded him ; 
the quality, however, in which he surpassed all 
other painters will scarcely hear a definition ; it 
has been t<‘rmed grace, elegance, licaiity, 
xrmMa?!, Fuseli {Lee, 1) defines the style of it. 
Apelles thus : — II is great prerogative consisted 
more in the unison than the extent of his powers ; 
ho knew better what he could do, what ought to 
bo done, at what point ho could arrive, and what 
lay beyond his roach, than any other artist. Grace 
of conception and refinement of taste were his ele- 
nicnts, and went hand m hand with grace of exe- 
cution and taste in finish ,• powerful and seldom, 
possessed singly, irresistible when united.” 

The most celebrated work of Apclle.s was per- 
haps his Venus Anadyomene, Venus rising out of 
the waitu-s. {Diet. ofBioq, art. Apelles.) 

Jle excelled in portrait, and indeed all his 
works appear to have been portraits in an ex- 
tended smise ; for his pictures, both historical and 
allegorical, consisted nearly all of single figures. 
He enjoyed the exclusive privilege of painting the 
portraits of Alexander. (Ilor. BJp. ii. 1 . 230.) One 
of these, which represented Alexander wielding 
tiie thumb-rholts of Jupiter, termed the Alexander 
appears to have been a masterpiece 
of effect ; rho hand and lightning, says Pliny, 
si'cmcd to start from the picture, and Plutarch 
{Aim 4 ) informs us that the complexion was 
browner than Alexander’s, thus making a finer 
contrast with the fire in his hand, which apparently 
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constituted the light of the picture. Pliny (l. c.) 
tells us that Apelles glazed his pictures in a manner 
peculiar to himself, and in which no one could 
imitate him. When his works were finished ho 
covered them with a dark transparent vaniish 
(most probably containing asphaltuin), which Lad 
a remarkable effect in harmonizing and toning the 
colours, and in giving brilliancy to the shadows. 
Sir .T. Keynolds discovered in this account of Pliny 
“an artist-like description of the effect of glazing 
or scumbling, such as was practised by Titian and 
the rest of the Venetian painters.” (Dotes to 
Fresn, 37.) There is a valuable though incidental 
remaik in Cicero {de Nat Deor. i. 27), relating to 
the colouring of Apelles, where he says, that tho 
tints of the Venus Anadyomene were not blood, 
liiit a resemblance of blood. Tho females, and the 
pictures gencially, of Apelles, were most probably 
simple and unadorned ; their absolute merits, and 
not their eject., constituting their chief attraction. 
See further Diet, of Biog. s.n. 

Protogenes of Caunus, a contemporary of Apel- 
les, was both statuary and painter ; lie was re- 
markalile for the high finish of his works, for a 
detailed account of whicli, as well as of his life and 
liis rolathms with Apelles, see Diet, of Ding, art 
Profogexies, 

Euphranor, the Isthmian, wa»s eelohrated equally 
as painter and statuary ; lie was, says Pliny (//, N, 
XXXV. 40), in all things cxc<‘Ucnt, and at all times 
equal to himself. Ho was distinguished for a pecu- 
liarity of style of design ; he was fond of a muscular 
limb, and adopted a more decided amtomical dis- 
play generally, but he kept the body light, in pro- 
portion to the head and limbs. Pliny says that 
Eujihranor first represented heroes with dignity. 
Parrhasius was said to have establiished tho canon 
of art for heroes ; but the heroes of Parrhasius 
were apparently more divine, those of Euphranor 
more human. We have examples of both these 
styles, in the kindred art of sculpture, in the Apollo 
and the Eaocodn, and in the Meleager and the 
Gladiator, or the Antinous and tho Discobolus. 
Tt was to this distinction of style which Euplwanor 
apparently alluded, when he said that tho Theseus 
of Parrhasius had been fed upon roses, but his own 
upon beef. (Pint, de Ghr, Athm. 2 ; Plin. l.c.) 
Euphranor painted in encanstic, and executed many 
famous works ; the principal were a battle of Man- 
tmeia,and a picture of the twelve gods. (Plin. /. c . ; 
Pint. 1. 0 . ; Fans, i. 3 ; Lucian, I mag. 7 ; Valer. 
Max. viii. 11. § S ; Eustath. ad It, i. 520, &c.) 

Nicias of Athens was celebrated for the delicacy 
with which he painted females, and for the rich 
tone of chiaroscuro which distinguished his paint- 
ings, IIo also painted in encaustic. His most 
colehrated work was the veavla, or the region of 
tho shades, of Homer {neeromaxifm Jfomcn), which 
ho declined to sell to Ptolemy I. of EgjTit, who 
had offered 60 talents for it, and preferred pre- 
senting to his native city, Athens, as he v/as then 
Buffieicntly wealthy. Nicias also painted some of 
the marble statues of Praxiteles. (Plin. 1/. N 
XXXV. 40 ; Plut Mot, Epieur. 11 ; see NoWIlL) 

Athenion of Maronca, who painted also in en- 
caustic, %vas, according to Pliny (/. o,), compared 
with, and even preferred by some to Nicias 5 he 
was more austere in colonring, but in his austerity 
more pleasing, and if he had not died yoiing, says 
Pliny, ho would have surpassed all men in paint'^ 
ing, Flo appears to have looked upon^colours as a 
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more means, to have neglected pictorial effect, and, 
retaining individuality and much of the refinement 
of design of his contemporaries, to have endeavoured 
to combine them with the generic style of Poly- 
giiotus and Pheidias (ut in ipsa pidum eruditio 
eluceat). His picture of a groom with a horse is 
mentioned by Pliny as a remarkable painting.^ 

Philocharcs, the brother of the orator Aeschines, 
was also a painter of the greatest merit, according 
to Pliny (II.N.xxxy. 10), although he is contemp- 
tuously termed hy Demosthenes {Fals.Lepat. p. 415, 
ll'‘islte) “ apaintor of perfume-pots and tambours ” 
{aXaSaa-rpodiiKas ml rvfj.vava). 

Echion also, of uncertain country, is mentioned 
by Cicero (Brut 18) and Pliny (//.Mxxxv. 36) 
as a famous painter. Pliny speaks of a picture of a 
bride hy him as a noble painting, distinguished for 
its expression of modesty. A great compliment is 
also incidentally paid to tlio ■works of Echion hy 
Cicero (Farad, v. 2), where ho is apparently 
ranked with Polyclctus. 

Theon of Samos was distinguished for what the 
Greeks termed pavraaiaij according to Quintilian 
(/ c.), who also ranks him with the painters of the 
liighest class. Pliny (IL K. xxxv. 40), however, 
classeBiiiin with thnao of the second degree. Aidiau 
gives a .spirited dcHcription of a young warrior 
painted hy Theon. (V.ll. ii. 44.) 

XIV. Deoliue. The causes of tim decline of 
painting in Gi’C(‘ce are very evident. The political 
revolutions wuth whicli it was convulsed, and the 
variouH dynastic changes which took place after the 
deutli of" Alexander, w(U’c perhaps the principal 
obstacles to any important efforts of art ; the in- 
telligent and higher classes of the ])opulation, upon 
whom painters chiefly depend, being to a great cx- 
t<‘nt engroHsed by politics or engaged in ww. 
Another influential cause was, tiiat the public 
buildings ‘were already rich in works of art,, almost 
ev(m to the exliauhtioii of the national mythology 
and history ; and the new rulers found the transfer 
of works already renowned a more sure and a more 
exp(‘diti()us method of adorning their public halls 
and palaces, than the more tartly and hazardous 
aUtunative of ref|uiring original productions from 
contemporary artists. 

The consctpience was, that the artists of those 
times were under the necessity of trying other 
fields of art ; of attracting attention hy novelty and 
%'ariety : thus rliyparography (pvirapoypa^tla), por- 
nogmphy, and all the lower classes of art, attaiimd 
tlio ascendancy and liecaino the characteristic styles 
of the period. Yet during the early part of this 
period of decline, from about B. c. 300, until the 
destruction of Corinth hy Muramius, b. c. 146, 
there were still seveml names which upheld 
the ancient glory of Grecian painting, but subse- 
quent to the conquest of Greece hy the Romans, 
what was previously but a gradual and scarcely 
sensible decline, then became a rapid and a toted 
decay. ' 

In the lower descriptions of painting which pre- 
vailed in this period, Pyreious wp pre-eminent ^ 
ho was termed Rhyparographos (/5wa'apo7pd(pos), 
on ^wcount of the mean quality of his subjects. He 
belonged to the class of gonre-painters, or peintres 
de genre bas,” as the French term them. The 
Greek ^vmpoypacpla therefore is apparently equi- 
valent to onr expression, the Dutch style, (See 
art F^reiem,) 

Fomography^ or obscene painting, which, in the 
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time of the Romans, was practised with the grossest 
licence (Propert. ii. 6 ; Sucton. Tib. 43 ; and Fit. 
Hor.\ prevailed especially at no particular period 
in Greece, but was apparently tolerated to a con- 
siderable extent at all times. Parrhasius, Aristeides, 
Pausanias, Nicophanes, Chaorephanes, Arellius^ 
and a few other iroppoypdipot arc mentioned as 
having made themselves notorious for this species 
of licence. (A then. xiii. p. 567, h ; Plut. de aud. 
F'oef. 3 ; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 37.) 

Of the few painters who still maintained the 
dignity of the dying art, the following may he men- 
tioned: Mydon of Soli ; Ncalces, Leontiscus, and 
Timanthes, of Sicyon ; Arcesilaiis, Erigonus, and 
Pasias, of uncertain country ; and Metrodorus of 
Athens, equally eminent as a painter and as a 
philosopher. The school of Sicyon, to which the 
majority of the distinguished painters of this period 
hclongod, is expressly mentioned hy Plutarch 
(Arut, 12) as the only one which still retained any 
traces of the purity and the greatness of stylo of 
the art of the renowned ages. It appears to have 
been still active in the time of Aratns, about 250 
B. c., who seems to have instilled some of his own 
enterprising spirit into the artists of his time. 
Aratiis was a great lover of the arts, but this did 
not hinder him from destroying the portraits of the 
I'yrauts of Sicyon ; one only, and that but par- 
tially, was saved. (Plut.'^mjf. 13.) 

It was already the fashion in this age to talk of 
the illimitable works of the great masters ; and tlio 
artists generally, instead of exerting themselves to 
imitate the masterpieces of past ages, seem to have 
been content to admire them. All works bearing 
great names were of the very highest value, and 
were sold at enormous prices. Plutarch mentions 
that Aratus bought up some old pictures, hut par- 
ticularly those of Melanthus and Pampliilus, and 
sent them as presents to Ptolemy III. of Egypt, 
to conciliate his favour, and to induce him to join 
the Achaean league. Ptolemy, who was a great 
admirer of the arts, was gratified with those pre- 
sents, and presented Aratus with ISO talents in coib- 
sidoration of tliem. (Plut. Arat. 3 2.) These were, 
however, hy no means the first works of the great 
painters of Greece, which had found their way into 
Egypt. Ptolemy Soter had employed agents in 
Greece to piireluise tlie works of celebrated masters. 
(Plut. Mor, Epiciir, c. 11.) Athenaeus also (v. 
p, 196, e.) expressly mentions the pictures of Si- 
cyouian masters which contributed to add to the 
pomp and display of the celebrated festival oi 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria. 

From the time of Alexander the spirit of the 
Greeks animated Egyptian artists, who adopted 
the standard of Grecian beauty in proportion and 
character. Antiphilus, one of the most celebrated 
painters of antiquity, was a native of Egypt, per- 
haps of Naucratis. (Did. of IMog. s.v.) Many 
other Greek painters also w'erc established in Egypt, 
and both the population and arts of Alexandria 
were more Greek than Egyptian. (Quint, xii. 10 ; 
Plin. //. N'. xxxv. 37 and 40 j A then, v. p. 196.) 

Amongst tlie most remarkable productions or 
this period wore, the celebrated ship of IHoro II. 
of Syracuse, ' which had Mosaic floors, in which 
the whole history of the fall of Troy was worked 
with admirable skill (Athen. v. p. 207, c,), and tbe 
immense ship of Ptolemy Philopator, on the prow 
and stem of which were carved colossal figures, 
eighteen feet in height j and the whole vessel, 
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botli interior and exterior, was decorated with paint- 
ing of various descriptions. (Athen. v, p. 204, a.) 

Nearly a century later than Aratus we have still 
mention of two painters at Athens of more than 
ordinary distinction, Heracleides a Macedonian, 
and Metrodorus an Athenian. The names of 
several painters, however, of these times are pre- 
served in Pliny, hut he notices them only in a 
cursory manner. When Aemihus Paiilus had con- 
quered Perseus, b. c. 168, he commanded the 
Athenians to send him their most distinguished 
painter to perpetuate his triumph, and their most 
approved philosopher to educate his sons. The 
Athenians selected Metrodorus the painter, pro- 
fessing tliat he was pre-eminent in both resjiects. 
Heracleides was a Macedonian, and originally a 
ship-pamter ; he repaired to Athens after the de- 
feat of Peiseus. (Plin. //. N. xxxv. 40.) Plutaich 
in his descrifition of thetrininph ol'Acmilius Pauliis 
(in J'zL ?>2) says, that the paintings and statues 
brought liy him fiom Greece were so numerous 
that they required 250 waggons to cany thorn in 
pro(*cssi(>n, and that the spectacle lasted the entire 
day. Aemilius appears at all times to liavc been 
a great admirer of the arts, for Plutarch (Jiniii/. 

()) mentions that after his first consuhsliip 
lie took especial care to have his sons educated in 
the arts of Greece, and amongst others in painting 
and sculpture ; and that he accordingly entertained 
masters of tliosc arts (TThdcrrai koI (caypdcpoi) in 
his family. From which it is evident that the 
migration of Greek artists to Rome had alrejidy 
commenced before the general spoliations of Greece. 
Indeed Livy (xxxlx, 22) expressly mentions, that 
many artists came from Greece to Rome upon the 
occasion of the ten days games appointed by Fill* 
vius Nobilior, b. c, 1865 But Rome must liave 
bad its Greek painters even before this time ; for 
tlic picture of the feast of Gracchus’s soldiers after 
the battle of Bono ven turn, consecrated by biiii in 
tbe temple of Liliorty on the Aventine, r. c. 218 
(fuv. xxiv. 16), was in all probability tbe work of 
a Greek artist. 

The system adopted by^ the Romans of plunder- 
ing Greece of its wotm of art, reprobated by 
Polybius (ix. 3), was not without a precedent, 
d'ho Carthaginians before them had plundered all 
the coast towns of Sicily ; and the Persians, and 
even the Macedonians, carri(‘d off all works of art 
as the lawful prize of conquest, (Biodoi*. xiii. 00 ; 
Polyb. ix. 6. § 1; Liv. xxxi, 26; ITin. //. Wxxxiv. 
H), xxxv. 36.) Tlie Roman conquerors, howeviu', 
at first plundered with a certain degree of modera- 
tion (Cic. m Fen\ v. 4) ; as Marcolliis at Byracuse, 
and Fabius Maximus at Tvarentum, who carriwl 
away no mox*e works of art than were necessary to 
adorn their triumphs, or decorate some of the 
public buildings. (Cic, in Vetr. v. 52, &c, ; Plut 
Fak Mar, 22, Marcel. 30.) The works of Greek 
art brought from Sicily by Marcedius, were the 
first to inspire the Romans with the desire of 
adorning their public edifices with statues and 
paintings ; which taste was converted into a pas- 
sion when they became acquainted with the groat 
treasures and almost inexhaustible resources of 
Greece; and tin ir rapacity knew no bounds. 
Plutarch says tliat Marcellus (w VIL 21) was 
accused of having corrupted the public morals 
througli the introduction of works of art into 
Rome ; since from that period the people wasted 
much of their time in disputing about arts and 
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artists. But Marcellus gloried iii tbe fact, and 
boasted € ven before Greeks, that he was the fir&t 
to teach the Romans to esteem and to admire the 
exquisite productions of Greek art. We learn 
from Livy (xxvi. 21) that one of the ornaments of 
the triumph of Marcellus, 214 b. c., was a picture 
of the capture of Syracuse. 

These spoliations of Greece, of the Grecian king- 
doms of Asia, and of Sicily, continued uninterrupt- 
edly for about two centuries ; yet, according to 
Muciamis, says Pliny {11. N. xxxiv. 17), such 
was the inconceivable wealth of Greece in works 
of art, that llbodcs alone still contained upwards 
of 3000 statues, and that there could not have 
been less at Athens, at Olympia, or at Delplii. 
The men who contributed principally to fill the 
public edifices and temples of Rome with the 
w'orks of Grecian art, were Ca. Manlius, Fulvius 
Nobilior, who plundered the temples of Audiracia 
(Liv. xxxviii. 44), Mummius, Sulla, Lucullus, 
Scaurti.s, and Verres. (Liv. xxwix. 5, 6, 7 ; Pliu. 
fl. A5 xxxiii. 53, xxxiv. 17, xxxvii, 6.) 

Mummius, aft(‘r tlio destmciion td’ Corinth, n. c. 
llbW”itried off or destroyed more woiks ol art 
tlian all Ids prt‘dec(*ssors put together. Some of his 
soldiers 'were found by Ihilybius playing at dice 
upon the ceJobrateii picture of Dionysus by Aris- 
teides. (Strab. vfii. p. 381.) Many valuable w'orks 
I also were purchased upon this occasion by Attains 
in., and sent to Ikirgamus ; but they all found 
their way to Rome on his death, b. c. 133, as he 
be({noathed all his property to the Roman people. 
(Plin. //. Ah xxxiii. 53,) Scaurus, in his aedihi- 
sliip, R. c. .58, liad all tlie public pictures still re- 
maining in yicyoii transported to Rome on accfuint 
of the delits of tlie former city, and he adonunl the 
great temporary theatre wfin'ch ho erected upon tliat 
occasion with 3000 bronze statueH. (Plin, If, Ah 
XXXV. 40, xxxvi. 24.) Vcrr(‘s ra,nsackt*d Asia and 
Achaia, and plundm'cd almost every tmnple and 
public edifice in Sicily of whatever was valuable, 
in it. Amongst the numerous robberies of V{‘rres, 
Cicero (in Verr. iv. 55) mentions particularly 
twenty-seven beautiful pictures taken from the 
tmnplc of Minerva at Syracuse, conaisting of por- 
traits of the kings and tyrants of Sicily. 

From the destruction of Corinth by iMummiae!, 
and the spoliation of Athens by Sulla, the liigber 
branches of art, especially in paintitg; expcri{*iiccd 
so seiihiblc a decay in Greece, that only two 
painters are mentioned who can be classed witii 
the great masters of formtm times : I’iniomaebtiR of 
Byzantium, contemporary witli Caesar (Plin. If. Ah. 
xxxv. 40, and Action, mentioiuA by Lucian 
{Imaf/. 7 ; Herod. 5), who lived appunm'tly about 
the time of Hadrian. (Muller, JrckaoL § 211. 1.) 
Vet Rome was, aboiu the end of th<‘ nqinblic, full 
of pain tors, who appear, howiwer, to have brnm 
chit'fly occupi(‘d in portrait, or decorative and ara- 
hesque painting: painters must also have been 
very numerous in KgyP^ Asia. Paintings 

of varitius descriptions still continued to perform a 
conspicuous part in the triumphs of tha Boniiwi 
conquerors. In the triumph of Pompoy over M ithri- 
diites tha portraits of the children and family of 
that monarch wore carried in the procession (Ap- 
plan, de Bdl. Mithrid. 117); and in one of Caesar’s 
triiimpiis the portraits of hk principal enemies in 
the civil war were displayed^ with the exception of 
that of Pompoy, (Id. dcBclL CBtil li. 101.) 

The school of art at Rhodes appears to have been 
3 w 
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the only one that had experienced no great change; 
for works of the highest class in sculpture Avore still 
produced there. The course of painting seems to 
have been much more capricious than that of sculp- 
ture ; in which masterpieces, exhibiting various 
beauties, appear to have been produced in nearly 
every age, from that of Pheidias to that of Hadrian, 
A decided decay in painting, on the other hand, is 
repeatedly acknowledged in tlie later Greek and 
in the best Homan writers. One of the causes 
of this decay may be, that the highest excellence 
in painting retpiires the combination of a much 
greater variety of qualities; whereas invention and 
design, identical in both arts, arc the solo elements 
of sculpture. Painters also are addicted to the 
pernicious, though lucrative, practice of dashing off 
or despatching their works, from which sculptors, 
from tJie very nature of their materials, are ex- 
empt : to paint (juickly was all that was required 
from some of the Homan painters. (Juv. ix. 14C.) 
Works in sculpture also, through the durability of 
their material, are more easily preserved than 
paintings, and they serve therefore as models and 
incentives to the artists of after ages. Artists, 
therefore, who may have had ability to excel in 
sculpture, would liaturally choose that art in pre- 
ference to painting. It is only thus that we can 
account for the production of such works as tlie 
Antinous, tlie Laoeoon, the Torso of Apollonius, 
and many others of surpassing excellence, at a 
jicriod wlicn the art of painting was coiiipaiatively 
extinct, or at least principally practised as mere 
decorative colouring, such ns the majority of the ' 
paintings of Home, Ilerculaiieum, and Pompeii, 
now extant ; though it must be rememlicred that 
those were the inferior works of an inferior age. 

XV. Roman Pivinimj. The early painting of 
Italy and Magna Graecia has been already noticed, 
and wo know nothing of a Roman painting inde- 
Iieiident of that of Greece, though Pliny (i/. N. 
XXXV. 7) tells us that it was cultivated at an early 
period liy tlie Homans. The head of the noble 
house of the Fuliii received the surname of Pictor, 
which remained in his family, through some paint- 
ings which he executed in the temple of Sains at 
Home, B. (j. 304, which lasted till the time of the 
emptTor Claudius, when tliey were destro 3 Td by 
the fire that consumed that temple. Pacuvius also 
the tragic poet, and nephew of Ennius, distin- 
guished himself by some paintings in the temple of 
Hercules in the Forum Boariura, about 180 b. c. 
Afterwards, says Pliny (/. a), painting wms not 
practised by po/iVc /amdi, (homnih' mmtibm) amongst 
the Homans, except perhaps in the ease of Timpi- 
lius, a Roman knigdit of Ids own times, who exe- 
cuted some beautiful works with his left hand at 
Verona. Yet Q, Pedius, nephew of Q. Pcdius, 
coheir of Caesar with Augustas, was instructed in 
painting, and became a groat proticiont in the art, 
though he died when young. Aiitistius Labeo also 
amused himself with painting small pictures. 

Julius Caesar, Agmippa, and Augustus were 
among the earliest great patrons of artists, Sue- 
tonius {JiU. ekes, 47) informs us that Caesar ex- 
pended great sums in tlie jnirchaso of pictures by 
the old masters ; and Pliny (IP N, xxxv. 40) 
mentions that lie gave as much as 80 talents for two 
pictures by his contemporary Timomachus of By« 
jsantium, one an Ajax, and tlie other a Medea me- 
ditating the murder of her children. These pictures, 
which wore painted in encaustic, were very colc- 
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hrated works ; they are alluded to by Ovid (Trisi. 
ii. 525), and are mentioned by many other ancient 
writers. 

There are two circumstances connected with the 
earlier history of painting in Home which deserve 
mention. One is recorded by Livj^ (xli. 28), who 
informs us that the Consul Tib. Sempronkis Grac- 
chus, dedicated in the temple of Mater Matiita, 
upon his return from Sardinia, b. c. 174, a picture 
of apparently a singular description ; it consisted 
of a plan of the island of Sardinia, with repre- 
sentations of various battles he had fought theie, 
painted upon it. The other is mentioned by Pliny 
(//. N. XXXV. 7), who says that L. Hostilius Maii'- 
cinus, B. c. 147, exposed to view in the forum a 
pictin'o of the taking of Carthage, in which ho had 
perfomied a conspicuous part, and explained its 
various incidents to the people. Whether these 
pictures were the productions of Greek or of Homan 
artists is douhtful ; nor have Ave an}*- guide as to 
their rank as works of art. 

Tho Homans generally have not the sliglitest 
claims to the merit of liaving promoted the fine 
arts. Wc have seen that helbie tlie spoliations of 
Greece and Sicil}'’, the arts Avore held in no consi- 
deration in Home ; and OAmn afterwards, until the 
time of the emperors, ])amting and sculpture seem 
to have been practised very rarely by Homans ; 
and the Avorks Avliich Avere then produced wore 
chiolly characterised by their had taste, being mere 
military records and gaudy displays of colour, al- 
though the city Avas crowded with the linc.st pro- 
ductions of ancient Greece. 

There are three distinct periods observable in 
the history of painting in Homo. The lirst, or great 
period of Graeco-Homan art, may be dated from 
the conquest of Greece until the time of Augustus, 
Avhen the artists Avere chieily Gre<‘k.s. 1810 second, 
from the time of Augustus to the so called Thirty 
Tyrants and Diocletian, or from tin*- beginning of 
the Christian era until tibout the latter end of the 
third centiuy ; during AvIiich time the groat ma- 
jority of Homan Avorks of art Avere produced. I'lie 
third comprehends the state of the arts during the 
exarchate; when Roind^ln consequence of the 
foundation of Constantinople, and the changes it 
involved, suffered similar spoliations to those which 
it had prcAiously inliicted upon Greece. This Avas 
the period of the total decay of the imitative arts 
amongst the ancients. 

The establishment of Christianity, tho division 
of the empire, and tho incursions of barbarians, 
were the first great causes of tho important revo- 
lution experieneed by the imitative arts, and the 
serious check they received ; but it was reserved 
for the fanatic fury of the iconoclasts effectually to 
destroy all traces of their former splendour. 

Of the first of these three periods sufficient has 
been already said ; of the second there remain still 
fx fi*w obsemitions to be made. About tho be- 
ginning of the second period is tho earliest in 
which we have any notice of portrait painters 
{imaginum jmtores)^ as a distinct class. lAliny 
mentions particularly Dionysius and Sopolis,as the 
most celebrated at about tho time of Augustus, 
or perhaps earlier, who filled picture galleries with 
their works* About the same age also Bala oi 
Cyzicus was very edobrated ; she painted, however, 
chiefly female portraits, but received gimier prices 
than the other two. (Plin. IL N, sxxy,' 87, 40.) 

Portraits must have been exceedingly numcroua 
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niiiomigst tine Romans ; Varro made a collection of 
the portraits of 700 eminent men. (Flin. H. M 
XXXV. 2.) The portraits or statues of men who 
]]<ad performed any public service were placed in 
the temples and otlier public places ; and several 
(.‘diets were passc‘d b}' the emperors of Rome re- 
specting; tlic placing of them. (Sueton. Tiber. 26, 
Caliii. 34.) The portraits of authors also were 
placed in the public libiaries ; they were appa- 
rently fixed above the cases which contained their 
\vritiiig.s, below wliich chairs were placed for the 
convenience of readers. (Cic. ad Attic, iv. 10 ; 
Sueton. Tiber. 70, Calk;. 34 ) They were painted 
also at the beginning of niaimscripts. ( Martial, xiv. 

1 oO.) Respecting the imagines or wax portraits, 
winch were preserved in '■‘armaria ” in the atria 
of private houses (Plin. 11. N. xxxv. 2 ; Senec. de 
Jiemf. in. 23), there is an interesting account in 
ihdyhins (\i. 53). With the exception of Action, 
as already mentioned, not a single painter of this 
jK'iiod rose to eminence; altboiigli some •were of 
course more distinguished than others ; as the 
jirolligate Arelliiis ; Pubullus, ^\llo painted Nero’s 
golden house ; Rorotheus, who copied for Nero tlie 
\^euus Anadyoincne of Apelles ; Cornelius Piiius, 
Aecius Priscus, Marcus Luditis, Maliius,and others. 
(Phil. If.N. xxxv. 37, k.c.) Ihirtrait, decorative, 
and scene painting seem to have engrossed the art. 
Pliny and Vitruvius regret in strong torni.s the d('- 
plorahlo state of painting m. their times, which was 
but the commencement of the decay j Vitruvius 
lias dcvotcul an entire chapter (vii. 5) to a lament- 
ation ov(‘r its fallen state ; and Pliny speaks of it 
as a dying art. (If. JV. xxxv. 11.) The latter 
writer instances (!LN. xxxv. 33) as a sign of the 
madness of his time {nodrac actalis insaniani)^ the 
colossal portrait of Nero, 120 feet high, which was 
painted uiion canvas, a thing unknown till that 
time. 

Marcus LiidiuH, in the thuc of Augustus, became 
very celebrated for his lanclscapo decorations, which 
were illusiratcd with figures actively cmploycjd in 
occupations siiibul to the scenes ; tiie artist’s name, 
however, is doubtful. (§go Dki. nf lho(f. s. v.) 
'i'iiis kind of pninilng universal after his 

time, and apparently witli hvery species of licence. 
Vitruvius contrasts the state yif decorative painting 
in his own age with what it was formerly, and lie 
(‘numerates the various kinds of wall painting in 
u.s(* amongst the ancients. They first imitated the 
arrangement and varieties of slabs of marble, then 
tlu‘ variegated frames and cornices of panels, to 
which were aftiTwards added architectural decora- 
tions ; and finally in tlie exodrne were painted 
tragic, comic, or satyric scenes, and in the long 
galleries and corridors, various kind.s of hindscapes, 

even subjects from tlie poets and the higher 
walks of history. Rut these things were in the 
time of Vitruvius tastelessly laid aside, and had 
given place to mere gaudy display, or tlic most 
phantastic and wiki conceptions, such as many of 
the paintings which have been discovered in 
Pompeii 

Painting now came to be practised by slaves, 
and pamtfTM as a body were held in little or no 
est{‘<*m. Respecting the depmved afiplication of 
flu* arts at this piiriod see IRin, ,//! N. xxxv. 33 j 
Pt'tron. Sat fill ; Froperfc. ii. 6 ; Sueton. 276. 43 j 
juven. lx. 145, xii, 2B, 

Mosaic, mpivhmi de mudvo^ opm was 

very general in Rome in the time of the early cm« 
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jicrors. It was also common in Greece and Asia 
Minor at an earlier period, but at the time of 
which we are now treating it began to a great 
extent even to supersede painting. It was xised 
cliiedy for floors, but walls and also ceilings ncre 
sometimes ornamented in the same way. (Plin. 
//. iV. xxxvi. CO, 64 ; Athen. xii. p. 542, d. ; 
Senec. JPp. 86 ; Lucan, x. 1 1 C.) There were 
various kinds of mosaic ; the Uthoslrota were dis- 
tinct from the piofurae de musivo. There were 
several kinds of the former, as the sectUe, the tes- 
seUatum, and tlie i^crmieuiahim, which are all 
meclianical and ornamental styles, nnapplicable to 
painting, as they were worked in regular figures. 
As a general distinction between niiisivum and 
litbostrotuiii, it may be observed that the picture 
Itself was de muslvo or opus 'Dtmnvan^ and its 
frame, which was often very large and bcautiiul, was 
lithosUoUcm. The former was made of various 
coloured small cubes {tesserae or tcsscllae)^ of dif- 
ferent materials, and the latter of small thin shiljs, 
crubfa(\ of various marbles, Ac. ; tlic arLii.ts were 
termed rnttbirarii., and quadrataru or tessellarli re- 
.spectively. Pliny (If. At xxxvi. 60) attributes the 
origin of mosaic pavementa to the Greeks. He men- 
tions the “asarotus oecus”at Pergammn, by Sosus, 
the most celebrated of the Greek musivarii, tlie 
pavement of which r(‘prcsented the remnants of a 
supper. He mentions also at Pergamum the fimous 
Cantharus with the doves, of which the ‘ Bov(‘s of 
the Capitol is supposed to be a copy, ( 3lm. (Jap* 
iv. 6,9.) Another musivariiis of anti(}uity was 
Dioscoridc.s of Samos, whoso name is fuuiui upon two 
mo.saics of Pompeii. {l\lm. Borh. iv. 34.) Five 
others arc mentioned by Muller. {Arckiiol, § 322. 
4.) There are still many great mosaics (tf tb(" 
ancients extant. (See the works of (Jiampini, 
Purietti, and Lnhorde.) The most interesting tind 
most valuable is the one lately discovered in Pom- 
peii, which is sa])]K>sed to represent the battle of 
Is&us. This luo.Huio is certainly one of the most 
valuable relics of ancient art, and the design and 
composition of the work are so superior to fts exe- 
cution, that the original has evidently been the 
}>rodnction of an ago long anterior to the degenerate 
period of the mosaic itself. The compo.sition is 
.simple, forcible, and beautiful, and the design ex- 
hibits in many respects merits of the highest order. 
(Bee Nicolini, Qmtdro in musaico Hccpctio in Pom- 
2icli; Mazols, Pomp(k iv. 48 and 49 ; and Miiller, 
Jjcukm'dkr dsr altm Kwmf, i. 55.) ( R.N. \\l ] 

PIGNORATPCIA ACTIO. fPiGNus.] 

PPGNORIS CAa>IO. PKiNOius Ca- 

rroNH.M.l 

PIGN US, a pledge or security for a debt or de- 
mand, is derived, says Gains (Olg. 50. tit, 1 6. s, 
233), from p?if;niis “ quia quae pignori dantur, 
manu tradimtnr.’’ This is one of 8(‘V(M’al iimtancH's 
: of the failure of the Roman J urists when they at- 
tempted etymological explanation of words. (Mu- 
TUUM.J The ekunent of pignus (pa/) is contained 
in ilio word and its cognate forms. 

A thing is saiti to he pledged to a man when it 
is mad<‘ a security to liim for some debt or deniaml. 
It is ca11(‘d, says Ulpian, Pignua when the posses- 
sion of th(5 thing is given to him to whom it is 
made a security, and Ifypotheca, when it is made 
a security without being put m his possession. 
(Dig. 13. tit. 7. s.' § 2; laidor* Orip. v. 25 ; 

mo also Cic. ad /4iw. xiii* 5d.) The agreement 
for pkdgo which was made without delivery of the 
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tiling "by bare agreement (mida conventio) is pro- 
perly Hypotlieca. (Inst. 4. tit. 6. § 7.) The 
law relating to Pignus and Plypotheca was in all 
essentials the same. The object of the pledging is 
that the pledgee shall in case of necessity sell the 
pledge and pay himself his demand out of the pro- 
ceeds. The original nature of pledge perhaps was 
simply the power of holding a debtor’s property as 
a means of compelling him to pay ; and a power of 
sale would bo a matter of agreement : but the 
later Roman jurists viewed a power of sale as a 
part of the contract of pledge. 

A pledge may be given (res hipotlmae dari 
potest) for any obligation, whether money borrowed 
(mutiia pecimia), dos, in a case of buying and sell- 
ing, letting and hiring, or maiidatum ; whether 
the ohligatio is conditional or unconditional ; for 
part of a sum of money, as well as for the whole. 
(Dig. 20, tit 1. s. 5.) Any thing could be the ol)- 
ject of pledge which could be an object of sale 
(Dig. 20, tit. 1. s. 9 ; Dig. 20. tit. 3. (^uae res 
pignorivel liypothocae datae obligari non possmit), 
and it might be a thing corporeal or incorporeal ; 
a single thing or a university of things. If a 
single thing was pledged, the thing with all its In- 
crease was t]io security, as in the case of a piece 
of land which was increased by alluvio. If a shop 
(tahema) was pledged, all the goods in it were 
pledged, and if some of tlicm were sold and other.s 
brought in, and the pledger died, the pledgee’s 
security was the shop and all that it contained at 
the time of the pledger’s death. (Dig. 20. tit. 1. 
s, 34.) If all a man’s property was pledged, the 
pledge comprehended also his future property, un- 
less such property was clearly excepted. A man 
might also pledge any claim or demand that he 
had against another, whether it was a debt (nomen) 
or a thing (corpus). (Dig. 13. tit. 7, s. 13.) 

The act of pledging required no particular form, 
in which respect it resembled contracts made by 
consensus. N othing more was requisite to establish 
the validity of a pledge than proof of the agree- 
ment of the parties to it. It was called Contractus ’ 
pigneratitiiLs, when it was a case of Pignus ; and ; 
Pactum hypothccao, when it was a case of Hypo- j 
theca : in the former case, tradition was necessary. 
A man might also by his testament make a Pignus 
(Dig. 13. tit. 7, s. 26) ; for the Romans applied 
the notion of pignus to an annual payment left by 
way of legacy, and charged or secured on land. 
(Dig. 34, tit i. s. 12.) The intention of a man to 
pledge could in any case be deduced either from 
his words or from any acts which admitted of no 
other interpretation than an intention to pledge. 

A man could only pledge a thing whea he was 
the. owner and had full power of disposing of it ; 
but a part owner of a thing could pledge his share. 
A man could pledge another man’s property, if the 
other cofflented to the pledge at the time or after- 
wards ; but in either case this must properly be 
considered the pledge of the owner for the debt of 
another. If a man pledged a thing, which was not 
his, and afterwards became the owner of it, the 
pledge was valid. (Dig, 13. tit. 7, s, 20; 20. tit. 
2. s. 5.) 

The amount' for wliicha jdedge was security de- 
pended on the agreement ; it might be for principal 
and interest, or for either ; or it might comprehend 
principal and interest, and all costs and expenses 
which the pledgee might be put to on account of the 
thing pledged. (Dig. 13. tit. 17. s. % 25.) For 
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instance a creditor would be entitled to his neces- 
sary expenses concerning a slave or an estate which 
had been pignerated. 

Pignus might be created by a judicial sentence, 
as for instance by the decree of the praetor giving to 
a creditor power to take possession of his debtor’s 
property (missio creditoris in hona debitoris)^ either 
a single thing, or all his property, as the case might 
be. But the permission or command of the magis- 
tratus did not effect a pledge, unless the person 
actually took possession of the thing. The follow- 
ing are instances : — the immissio damni infecti 
I causa [Damnum Inpectum] ; legatorum servan- 
dorum causa, which had for its object tbe securing 
j of a legacy which had been left sub conditione or 
I die (Dig. 36. tit. 4) : missio ventris in posses- 
i sionem, when the pregnant widow was allowed to 
I take possession of the inheritance for the protec- 
tion of a postumus : and the missio rei servandao 
causa. The right which a person obtained by 
such Immissio was called Pignus Fraetorium. It 
was called Pignoris capio, when the Praetor al- 
lowed the goods of a person to be taken who was 
in contempt of the court, or allowed his person to 
j be seized after a judgment given against him (ecu 
cattsa judicati)* 

There was also among the Romans a tacita 
hypotheca, which existed not by consent of the 
parties, but by rule of law (ipso as a coiibo- 
qucncc of certain acts o| agreements, which were 
not acts or agreements pertaining to idedging. 
(Dig. 20. tit. 2, I?i qidhm cuusis pitf/ms rej hypo- 
theca, tacite co7ifrahitur.) These Ilypothecae were 
general or special. The following are instances of 
what were General Ilypothecae. The Fiscus had a 
gcneml hypotheca in respect of its claims on tlie 
property of the subject, and on the property of its 
agents or olKccrs : the husband, on the property 
of him who promised a Dos : and legatet^s and 
fideicommissani in respect of their legacies or fidci- 
commissa, on that portion of the hcreditaB of liim 
who had to pay the legacies or fideicommiBBa. 
There were other cases of general hypothccao. 

The following arc i^ances of Special hypo- 
thecae : — The lessor ®|-Praedium urbanum had 
an hypotheca, in respect of his claims arising out 
of the contract of hiring, on every thing which the 
lessee (inquilinus) brought upon the premises for 
constant use (mvecia et illata). The lessor of a 
Praedium riisticum had an hypotlu'ca on the fruits 
of the farm as soon as they were collected by the les- 
see (colouus). (Dig. 20. tit. 2. s, 7; 19. tit. 2. s. 24.) 
A person who lent money to repair a niinous 
house, had an hypotheca on the house and the 
ground on which it stood, provided the money 
were laid out on it ; but there was no hypotheca, 
if the money was lent to build a house with or to 
enlarge it or ornament it. Pupilli and minorcs 
had an hypotheca on things which were bought with 
their money. 

The person who had given a pledge, was still 
the owner of the thing that was pledged. He could 
tlierefore use the thing, and enjoy its fruits, if ho 
had not given up the possession. But the agree- 
ment might he that the creditor should have the 
use or profit of the thing instead of interest, which 
kind of contract was called Antichresis or mutual 
use and if there was no agr*eement as to use, the 
creditor could not use the thing, even if it was in 
his possession. The pledger could also sell the 
thing pledged, unless there were some agreement 
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to t]ie contraiy, but sucb sale did not affect tlie 
ngbt of the pledgee. (Dig. 13. tit. 7. s. 18. §.2.) 
If the pledger sold a movable thing that was pig- 
rierated, or that was specially hypothecated, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the creditor, he 
was guilty of furtnm. (Big. 47. tit. 2. s. 1 9. § 6, 
and s. 88. pr.) If the pledger at the time of a 
pignus being given was not the owner of the thing, 
but had the possession of it, he could still acquire 
the property of the thing by usucapion, for the 
pledging was not an interruption of the usucapio. 
[POSSESSIO.] 

The creditor could keep possession of a pigner- 
ated thing till his demand was fully satisfied, and 
ho could maintain his right to the possession against 
any other person who obtained possession of the 
thing. lie could also pledge the thing that was 
pledged to him ; that is, he could transfer the 
pledge. (Big. 20. tit. 1. s. 13. § 2.) lie had also 
the right, m case liis demand was not satisfied at 
the time agreed on, to sell the tiling and satisfy his 
demands out of the proceeds (y«s‘ (bslia/iendi swe 
vendemh pupnts). (Cod. 8. tit. 27 (20).) This 
power of Siilc might be qiialitied by the terms of 
the agreement ; but a creditor could not 1>e de- 
prived of all power of sale ; nor could he be com- 
pelled to exercise his power of sale. Gains (ii. Of) 
illustrates the maxim that he who was not tlie 
owner of a thing, could in some cases sell it, by 
the example of the pledgee selling a thing pledged ; 
but he propcrl}'' refers the act of sale to the will 
of the debtor, as expressed in the agreement of 
pledging j and thus in legal effect, it is the debtor 
who sells by means of his agent, the creditor. An 
agreement that a pledge should he forfeited in case 
tile demand was not paid at the time agreed on, 
was originally very common ; but it was declared 
by Constantine, a. d. 320, to be illegal. [Commis- 
SOHIA Lex.] In case of a sale the creditor, uc 
cording to the later law, must give the debtor 
notice of his intention to sell, and after such notice 
he must wait two years before he could logjilly 
make a sale. If any thing remained over after 
satisfying the creditor, it pts his duty to give it to 
tile debtor ; and if ti^'^price was insuflicient to 
satisfy the creditor’s demand, his debtor was still 
his debtor for the remainder. If no purchaser at 
a reasonable price could be found, the creditor 
might become tbe purchaser, but still the debtor 
had a right to redeem the thing within two years 
on condition of fully satisfying the creditor. (Cod. 
8. tit. 34. s. 3.) 

If there were several creditors to whom a thing 
was piedged which was insufficient to satisfy them 
all, he whose pledge was prior in time had a pre- 
ference over the rest (potior est in pipmre qul prim 
eredidit picunkm et accqnt IippotJ/ecam, Dig. 20. 
tit. 4. s. U). There wore some exceptions to this 
rule ; for instance, when a subsequent pledgee bad 
lent his money to save the pledged thing from de* 
8 traction, he had a preference over a prior pledgee. 
(Dig. 20* tit. 4. 8. 5, 0.) This rule has been 
adopted in the English Law as to money lent on 
ships and secured by bottomry bonds. 

Certain hypothecae, both tacitae and founded on 
contract, had a preference or priority (pnmk^itm) 
over all other claims. The Fiscus had a preference 
in respect of its claims ; the wife in respect of 
her dos ; the lender of money for the n‘pair or 
restoration of a building ; a pupilhis with whose 
money a thing bad been bought. Of those hypo- 
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' thecae which were founded on contract, the fol- 
lowing were privileged : the hypothecae of tliose 
who had lent money for the purchase of an im- 
movable thing, or of a shop, or for the building, 
maintainmg, or improving of a house, &c., and had 
contracted for an hypotheca on the thing ; there 
was also the hypotheca which the seller of an 
immovable thing reserved by contract until he was 
paid the purchase-money. Of these claimants, the 
Fiscus came first ; then the wife in respect of her 
dos ; and then the other privileged creditors, ac- 
cording to their priority in point of time. 

In the case of unprivileged creditors, the ge- 
neral rule as already observed was, that priority in 
time gave priority of right. But an hypotheca 
which could he proved b}-- a writing executed in a 
certain public form (instrumeutim. pnhlim con- 
fcctmu\ or which was provt‘cl b}’^ tlic signatures 
of three’**' reputable persons (bislrumenlnni (pcad 
pith! ice ccmfcctiun)^ liad a priority over all those 
which could not be so prmed. If several hypo- 
thecae of the same kind were of the same dote, he 
who was in possession of the thuig had a prioiity. 

The crc'ditor wlin had for any reason the priority 
over the rest, was intitled to be satisfu'd to the 
full amount of his cluini out of the procet’ds of the 
thing pledged. A subsecpieiit creditor could ob- 
tain tbe rights of a prior creditor in stweral ways. 
If he rurinshed the debtor with nioiuy to pay off 
the debt, on the condition of standing in his place, 
and tlie money was actually paid to the prior 
creditor, the subsequent creditor stepped into the 
place of the prior creditor. ( Dig. 20. tit. 3. s. 3.) 
Also, if he purchased the thing on the condition 
that the purchase-money should go to satisfy a 
prior creditor, he thereby stepped into his place, 
A subsequent creditor could also, witlioiit the con- 
sent cither of a prior crf‘(litor or of the debtor, pay 
off a prior creditor, and stand in his place to the 
amount of the sum so paid. This arrange men 1, 
however, did not affect tfie rights of an intur- 
modiafcc pledgee. (Big. 20. tit. 4. b, 16.) 

'I'he creditor had an actio hypotliecarla or pig- 
noraticia in respect of the pledge against every 
person who was in possession of it and had not a 
better riglit than himself. 1'liis right of action 
existed indifferently in the case of Ptgnns and. 
Hypotheca. The hypothecaria actio was dt‘Higiied 
to give efiect to the right of the pledgee, and con- 
scipicntly for the delivmy of the hypothecat(*d 
thing or the payment of the debt. A creditor who 
had a Pignua, had also a right to the Interdietuiu 
rotinendne et recuperandae poayessionis, if he was 
disturlied in his poHsession. 

The pledgee was bound to re.store a pignus on 
payment of the debt for which it had lH‘en given ; 
and up to that time be was bound to lake prop(‘r 
care of it. On payment of the dtdit, he might be 
sued in an actio piguoraticia by tlie pledger, for 
the restoration of the tiling, ami for any damage 
that it bad sustained through his neglect. The 
roraedy of the pledgmi against the plodge.r for hii 
proper costs and chargeH in respect of the pledge, 
and for any dolus or culpa on the part of tm 
pledgi^r relating thendo, was by an wtio pigno- 
raticia contraria. 

The pledge was extinguished if the thing 
perished, for him log® was tlio ownort ; it was also 
extinguished if the thing WM changed »o m mi 
longer to be the same, as if a man ehoiild have all 
the timber hi a merchant’s yard as a security, and 
3 w 3 
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tlie timber slioiikl bo used in building a ship (Dig. 
Jd. tit. 7. s. 10. §3); if there was confusio, as 
when the pledgee became the owner of the thing 
that was pledged. It was also extinguished by 
the payment of the debt ; and in some other ways. 
The law of pledge at Romo was principally 
founded on the Edict. Originally the only mode 
of giving security was by a transfer of tho Qiiiri- 
tarian o^ynorship of the thing by Mancipaiio or In 
jure ccssio, if it was a Res Mancipi, on thii condi- 
tion of its being re-convcycd, when the debt was 
paid (mb lege rmiandpationh or mb fidacia). [Fi- 
ll ucni.j Afterwards a thing was given to the 
creditor with tho condition tiiat ho might sell it in 
case his demand was not satisfied : there was no 
transfer of the ownership. But so long as the 
creditor could not protect his possession by lc<>al 
means, this was a very insufficient security. Ulti- 
mately the Praetor gave a creditor a right of action 
{actio in. rent) under the name Serviana actio for 
the recovery of the property of a colonus which 
was his security for his rent {pro mei'cedibus fundi)- 
and this right of action was extended under the 
name of quasi Seiwiana or hypothecaria generally 
to creditors who had things pigneratod or liypothe- 
cated to them. (Inst. 4. tit. 6‘. s 7.) As to the 
intoiclictuin fealvianum, see Inteiidictum. 

The progress of pledge In tho Roman ’system 
was from tho clumsy coiifcrivauco of a conveyance 
and reconveyance of the ownership, to the delivery 
(tradiLio) of a thing without a conveyance and 
upon an agreement that it should be a security 
(pigniis), and finally to the simple Pactum hy- 
pothecac, in which case there was no delivery, and 
all that the creditor got, was a right to have some 
particular thing of tlie debtor subject to be sold to 
pay his debt. The hypothoca was the last stage 
m the development of the Roman law of Pledge 
Jt gave facilities for pledging beyond what oxisUid 
When the Pigmis was only in use, bocau.se things 
could be liypothecatod without a transfer of owner- 
ship or a giving of possession, such as mere rights 
of action, debts, and tho like. In fact, Pawn or 
1 lodge tinder the form of Ilypotheca was perfected 
Romans, and there is nothing to add to it. 
i ho Roman Law of Pledge ha.s many points of 
resemblance to tho English Law, but more is com- 
prehonded under the Roman Law of Pledge than 
the English Law of Pledge, including in that term 
Mortage. Many of the things comprohendi'd in 
the Roman^ Law of Pledge belong to the English 
Law of Lien and to other division.^ of English 

Mort^ago^^^ Of 

(Djg,_ 20. tit. 1, 2, 3, &c. ; Cod. 8. tit 14-— ;j5j 

contra; Pudita, 

/ * English treatise 

intitled Tho Law of Pledges or Pawns as it was 

r mdonT7fo‘v “ Komima, &c., by Joha Ayliflb, 

can bf said,_ but the author’s method of treating 
tile subject is not perspicuous.) [O.L.I ° 

a ball. The game at ball 
(n-<Aa<pwT,«,) was one of tho inost favourito 
symnastic exorcises of the Greeks and Romans 
lrom_ the oadiest times to the fall of tho Roman 
mnpire. As tho ancients were fond of attributijm 
the invention of all games to particular persons or 
eccasions, wo find the same to bo the case with re- 
spect to the origin of this game (Ilcrod. i. 94 • 
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Athen. 1 . p. 14, d. o. ; Plin. vii. 56), but such 
statements do not deserve attention. What is 
more to the purpose in reference to its antiquitv i.s 
that we find It mentioned in the Odyssee (vi. lOo’ 
&c. viii. 370, &c.), where it is played by the 
Phaeacian damsels to tho sound of music, and also 
by two celebrated performers at the court of Alci- 
dancing ^ manner accompanied with 

Tho various movements of tho liody required in 
the game of ball gave elasticity and grace to the 
figure; whence it was highly esteemed by the 
Greeks. The Athenians set so high a value on it, 
that they confeiTod upon Aristoiiicus of Carystu.s 
the right of citizenship, and erected a statue to 
his honour, on account of his skill in this game. 

I A then. 1 , p. 10, a. ; compare Suidas, 5 . v. "'OpxW-) 
It was equally esteemed by the other states of 
Greece; the young Spartans, ’.vhen they were 
Icaving the condition of ephcbi, were called c<l>ai- 

1366, 14o2), probably because their chief cxciriso 
was the game at ball. Every complete Gymnn.siuiu 
nacl a room {cr<patpL(rT7']pLov, arpaipiarpa.) devoted to 
this exercise [GymnasiumJ, where a special 
teacher {crcpaipiffruds) gave instruction in the art - 
for it required no small skill and practice to nlav 
it well and gracefully, ^ ^ 

The game at hall was ns great a favourite with 
the IxiOiiians as the Greek, s, and was plnvmd at 
I Itomc by persons of all ages. Augustus iisod to 
play at ball. (buet. Jug, 83.) Pliny (pjp, ni. 1) 
relat<‘s how much his aged friend Spiirinna exer- 
cised himself m this game for thcpiiiposo of ward^ 
mg off old ago ; and under the empire it was 
generally played before hiking the bath, in a room 
{i^p/iacmteriim) attached to the baths for the pur- 
pose j m which we read of tho pUiavpics or iih ver 
at tennis. (Sen. Ep. 57 ; Orelli, hU n. 25 ()j,) 
at ftall wa.s played at iu various ways : 
the iater Greek writers mention five difleivnt 
moijof oupaJa, eViV/cnpoy, cpaMa, 
aTToppa^t^^ and there were probably many otlnu* 
varieties. L ObpaJa was a game, in which the 
bail was thrown up intp^e air, and each of tiu' 
per.son.s who played strovd b catch it, hefoi*e it fell 
0 the ground. (Pollux, ix. lOfi ; lleayeh. and 
Ihot. Eiwtath. ad Od, viil 372. p. 1601.) 

... j^Trla-Kvpos, also called cV/>5j§nc'/; and MimivoL 
was the game at foot- hall, played in much the 
same way as with us, liy a great number of per- 
sons divided into two parties opposed to one an- 

0 her. (Pollux, ix 104.) This was a favourito 

game at Sparta, where it wa.s played with m'eat 
mulatiom (Siebclis, ad Pans! il U 
W5«, called ],y Ilesychius (i tn), ivim 

played by a number of persons, who threw the 
bait irom ono to another, but its peculiarity con- 
ms ed m the person who had the ball pretending 
to throw ifc to a certain individual, and wliile the 
latter was expecting it, suddenly turning, and 

this ivord are given by tlic grammarians. (Pollux, 

1 r s.v,4>wph; Athon. i p, 

t/' which was also played at 

r spoken of under JIaepastum. 

which the player 
ground with such force as^ to 
cause It to rebound, when ho struck ip down again 
wi h tho pahn of his hand amd so went on doing 
nany times; tho number of times was counted. 
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(Pollux, ix. 105.) We learn from Plato {Tlicaet, 
|). 146) that in one game of ball, played at by 
boys, though we do not know what kind it was, 
the boy who was conquered was called ass (pvos) ; 
and the one who conquered was named king 
(ISacrtKsvs), 

Among the Romans the game at ball was also 
played at in various ways. Pila was used in a gene- 
ral sense for any kind of ball : but the balls among 
the Romans seem to have been of three kinds ; 
the piia in its narrower sense, a small ball ; the 
a great ball filled with air [Follis] ; and 
the purjamca^ of which we know scarcely anything, 
as it is only mentioned in two passages by Martial 
(vii. 32. 7» xiv. 43), but from the latter of winch 
Wf; may conclude that it was smaller than the 
follis and larger than the pila. Most of the games 
at ball among tile Romans seem to have been 
Itlayod at with the pila or small ball. One of the 
simplest modes of playing the ball, where two per- 
sons standing opposite to one another threw tiie 
ball from one to the otlu'i', was called daUtlim 
hidcre. (Ibant. ('u)c. ii. 3. 17.) But the most 
favourite game at ball seems to Five been the 
trifjon or pila (riponalls^ which was played at bj' 
three persons, who stood in the form of a triangle, 
fcV rpiydhvf^. We have no particulars rcspi>ctiug 
it, Imt we arc told that skilful players prided 
themselves ujkju catching and throwing the ball 
with their left hand. (Mart. xiv. 46, vii. 72. 0). 

The ancient physicians prescribed the game at 
ball, as well as other kinds of exercise, to their 
patients ; Aiityllus (ap. Orihas. vi. 32) gives some 
interesting information on this subject. 

The persons playing with the pila or small ball 
in the annexed woodcut arc taken from a painting 
in tbe liatbs of Titus ( Deacr, des Iktms de 
pi, 17) ; but it is difiicult to say wliat particular 
kind of game they arc playing at. Three of the 
players have two balls eacb. 



(Burette, De la SpMnslkjm, p. 214, &c., in 
3/ew. dc l'’A<'tuL des fmer, vol. i. ; Krause, (Ipn- 
nmlik u. Aptm. d. IML p. 299, &c. j Becker, 
tkdim^ vol. L ]), 263, &c.) 

F i BA. { Mort.a rjum,] 

F 1 BA 'N 1 . I ExBEGiTirs, p. 50 1 , b.] 

F J BENT 1 JM, a splendid four-wheeled carriage, 
furnished with soft cushions, which conveyed the 
Homan matrons in sacred processions, and in going 
to the Circensian and other games. (Virg, viii, 
666 ; Ilor. JUplst ii. 1, 1!)2 ; Clandiaii, Dc Nept. 
/fonon 235 ; isid..Oi*?}/. xx» 12.) This distiuctioii 
was granted to them by the Senate on account ol 
their generosity in giving their gold and jewels ou 
a particular occasion for tlic service of the state. 


(Liv. V. 25.) The Vestal virgins were conveyed 
in the same maimer. (Prudentius coittra Sym. ii. 
szdj fin.) The pilentiim was prolmbly very like 
the IIarmamaxa and Carpentum, but open at 
the sides, so that those who sat in it niight both 
see and he seen. [ J. V.] 

PFBEUS or PFLEtJM (Non. Rfarc. iii . ; pilm 
virorimi suni^ Serv. in Vircf. Am. ix. 616). dim. 
PILEW.US or PILIEOL'aM (Culum. de A?ljor. 
25) ; (iriAov, dim. mXiou, second dim. iriXiBam; 
x/A^jUa, TTiXardd)^ any piece of felt ; more espe- 
cially, a skull-cap of felt, a hat. 

There seems no reason to doubt that felting (p 
TTiXTjTiH'f}, Plat. iW-i/. ii. 2. p. 296, ed. Bekkcr) is 
a more ancient invention tlian weaving [Tela], nor 
that both of these arts came into Eni'opc from Asia. 

From the Greeks, who were acquainted with 
this cuticle as eailv as the age of Ifomer (//. x. 
265) and Ifesiod (Op. et Dle"^, 512, 516), the use 
of felt passed together with its niinio to the Ro- 
mans. Among tlumi the employmieni of it was 
always far less extmided than among tlie Greeks. 
Nevertheless Pliny in one sentence, Banuo et 
per sc coactao vestem faciunt,” gives a vmy cxa< t 
account of the process of fd ting. (//.ACviii. 13. 
s. 73.) A Latin sepulchral inscription (G inter, 
p. 648. n. 4) mentions “'a raanufaetnrt*r of woollen 
ielt ” (lanarius eoactiinrim)., at the same timo in- 
dicating that ho was not a native of Italy (LarD 
miH). 

The principal use of fidt among the Greeks and 
Romans was to make coverings of tlic head for the 
male sex, and the most common kind was a sinqdo 
skulbcap. It was often more elevated, though still 
round at the top. In this shape it appears on 
coins, especially on those of Sparta, or such as ex- 
hibit the sjmibols of the Bioscuri ; and it is thus 
represented, with tliat addition on its winimit, 
which distinguished the Roman fiamines and salii, 
in three figures of the woodcut to the artieh* Apkx, 
But the apex, according to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, was sometimes conical ; and conical or 
pointed caps were certainly very common. 

In the Greek and Roman mythology diftcnuifc 
kinds of caps were symbolh'ally assigned to indi- 
cate the occupations of the wearers. The painter 
Nicomaclms first represented Ulysses in a cap, no 
doubt to indicate bis seiv-faring life. (Plin. IL N. 
xxxvi. § 22.) The woodcut on the following page 
shows iiim clothed in the hlxoiuis and in the act of 
oifering wine to the Cyclops. (Winckelnmmi,A/o/x 
hied, ii, 1 54 ; Homer, (M. ix. 34 5 — 347.) He hmn 
wears tlie round cap ; but more commonly botli he 
and the boatman Charon (see woodcut, p. 512) 
Iinve it pointed. Vulcan (see woodcut, p. 726) 
and Daedalus wiuir the caps of common artidccfi'!, 

A cap of very freqaent occurnuice in the works 
of anciemt art is that now gimeraliy known by the 
name of the I’hrygiau bonnet.’'' fi'he Mysian 
pilous, mentioned by Aristophanes (Admm, 429), 
must have been one of tliis kind. For wo find it 
continually iutroduc(‘d as the cluiracteristic syiubol 
of Asiatic itfe in paintings and sculptures of Fd'tm 
(see woodcut, p. 832) and Mithras (woodcut on 
1 title-page), and in short in all the represeatefeions^ 
not only of 'I’rojans wid Phrygians, hdl of Atouions 
(woodcut, p. 394), and of .ad the hvlmbltants of 
Asia Minor, and even of nations dwelling still 
ju rther east. ,'0^ repwslaiatlons of this Phrygian, 
or Mysian, eup In senlptured marble show that it 
was made of a strong add stlf material and of a 
3 N 4 
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orcct, as by the Sacnc, 'whose stiff peaked caps 
Herodotus describes under the name of KvpSacrlat, 
The form of those worn by the Armenians (rtKo- 
<p6poi *ApjU€]/(oi, Brunch, AnaL ii. 14(3) is shown 
on 'various coins, which were struck in the reign 
of Verns on occasion of the successes of the Homan 
army in Armenia, a. n. 161. It is sometimes 
erect, but sometimes bent downwards or truncated. 
The truncated conical hat Is most distinctly seen 
on two of the Sarmatians in the group at page 213. 

Among the Homans the cap of felt was the 
emblem of liberty. When a slave obtained his 
freedom he had his head shaved, and wore iuste.ad 
of his hair an -undyed pilous (ttIXsop J>iod. 

Sic. Mw, Leg. 22. p, G25, od. Wess. ; Plaut. 
AmphiL L 1. 306 ; Persius, y. 82). Hence the 
phrase serms ad pileum vacure is a summons to 
lihert)^, by which slaves wore frequently called 
upon to hike np aims with a promise of liberty. 
(Liv. xxiv. 32.) The figure of Liberty on some 
of the coins of Antoninus Pius, struck a. d. 1 45, 
holds this cap in the right hand. 

In contradistinction to the various forms of the 
felt cap now described, wo have to consider others 
more nearly corresponding with the hats worn by 
Europeans in modern times. The Greek word 
Treracroy, dim, mn-datop, derived from ‘rrerdvuvfxt^ 
“ to expa’nd,” and adopted by the Latins in the 
form peiasus, dim. pdmmmlm^ well expressed the 
distinctive shape of these hats. What was taken 
from their height was added to their width. Those 
already described had no brim: the petasus of 
every variety had a hnm, which^was either exactly 
or nearly circular, and which varied greatly in its 
width. In some cases it is a circular disk without 
any crown at all, and often there is only a depres- 
sion or slight concavity in this disk fitted to the 
top of the head. Of this a beautiful example is 
presented in a recumbent statue of Endyniion, 
habited as a hunter, and sleeping on his scarf; 
this statue belongs to the Townley Collection in 
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the British Museum, and shows the mode of wear- 
ing the petasus tied under the chin. In other in- 
stances, it is tied behind the neck instead of being 
tied befoie it. (See the next Avoodcut.) Very 
frequently ive observe a boss on the top of the pe- 
tasus, in the situation in which it appears in the 
woodcuts, pages 259, 379. In these ivoodcuts 
and in that heie introduced the brim of the petasus 
is surmounted by a crown. Frequently the crown 
is in the form of a skull-cap ; we also find it sur- 
rounded with a very narrow brim. The Greek 
petasus in its most common form agreed with the 
cheapest hats of undyed felt, now made in En^-- 
land. On the heads of rustics and aitificers in 
oiir streets and lanes ive often sec forms the exact 
counterpart of those which we most admire in the 
works of ancient art. The petasus is also still 
commonly AA'orii by agriciil cural labourers in Greece 
and Asia Minor. In ancient times it xvas pre- 
ferred to the skull-cap as a protection from the sun 
(Sueton. A ?4«7. r>2), and on this account Caligula 
permitted the Eoman senators to wear it at the 
theatres. (I)ion Cass. lix. 7.) It was used by 
shepherds (Callim. 125), hunters, and tia- 
vcllers. (Plaut. Anqdntr. Prol. 143, i. 1. 287, 
Pmul. ii. 4. 45, iv. 7. 98 ; Brunck, AmiL ii. 170.) 
The annexed woodcut is from a fictile vase belong- 
ing to Mr. Hope { Coetiime, i. 71), and it repre- 
sents a Greek soldier in his hat and pallium. The 



ordinary dres.s of the Athenian ephehi, well exhi- 
bited in the Panathcnaic Frieze of the Parthenon, 
now preserved in the British Museum, was the hat 
and scarf. [Chlamys.] (Briinck, Anal. i. 5, 
ii. 41 ; Philemon, p. 367, cd. Moineke ; Pollux, 
X. 164.) Among imaginary beings the same cos- 
tume was commonly attributed to Mercury (Aniob- 
adv.Chnt vi ; Martianns Capella, ii. 176 ; Ephip- 
pus ap, Allim. xil p. 537. f), and sometimes to 
the Dioscuri* 

Ancient authors mention three varieties of the 
petasus, the Thessalian (Dion Cass, lo.; Callim. 
Prog. 124 ; Schol, m 8oph Oed. Cd* 310), the 
Arcadian (Brunck, Anal, ii, 384 ; Diog. Laert, vi. 
102), and the Laconian (Arrian. Tad, p. 12, ed, 
Blaucai’di) j but they do not say in what the dif- 
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fercnce consisted In lilce manner it is by no 
means clear in wliat respects the Causia differed 
from the petasiis, although they are distinctly op- 
posed to one another by a writer in Athcnaeiis 
(xii. p. 537, e). Moreover in the later Greek au- 
thors we find Tnkos used to denote a hat of other 
materials besides felt. (Athen. vi. p. 274.) 

On the use of felt m covering the feet see Udo. 
Felt was likewise used for the lining of helmets. 
[Galea,] For further illustrations of this subject, 
see Yates’s Teainmm Antiquorum, P.I- A/^pen- 
dix B. [J-Y.] 

PILI^CREPUS. [PiLA.] 

PILUM. [Ha&ta.] 

PINACOTHEUA (7riVa|, a picture- 

gallery. Marcellus, after the capture of Syracuse, 
first displayed the works of Greek painters and 
sculptors to his countrymen, whose taste for the fine 
arts was gradually matured by the concpiests of L. 
’-'Scipio, Flaniininus, and L. Paullus, and grew into 
» a passion after the spoils of Achaia had been trans- 
ported by Miminiius to Rome. Objects of this 
description were at first employed exclusively for 
the decoration of temples and places of public resort, 
bat ])rivate collections were soon formed ; and to* 
wards the close of the republic we find that in the 
houses of tlie more opulent a room was devoted to 
tlie reception of paintings and statues. (Varro, 
U. Jt i. 2. 59 ; Cic, in Ven\ i 21.) In the 
time of Augustus, Vitruvius includes the pinaco- 
thoca among the ordinar}’’ apartments of a complete 
mansion, and gives directions that it should be of 
ample size and lacing the north, in order that the 
light might be equable and not too strong. (Vitruv. 
j. 2, vi, 5. 7 ; compare Plin. ILN. xxxv. 2. 7. 
1 1 ; Mazois, Le Palais de Bcaurtis, cap. ix . ; 
Bi'cker, Gallus, vol. i. p. 92.) [W. R.] 

PISCATO'RII LUDI. [Lum Piscatoiul] 
PISCPNA, properly a fish-pond, either of salt- 
water or of fresli (see the passages in l^orcellini 
and Freund) denotes also any kind of rc.sorvoir, 
especially those connected with the aqueducts and 
the baths. (Aquaeductus, p. 11 1, a ; Balneab, 
pp. 189, b., 19. a.) [P.S.] 

PLSTI LLUM. [Moiitaeium.] 

PISTOR (dpTorrouis), a baker, from pimrre to 
])nnnd, since corn was pounded m mortals be- 
fore the invention of mills. [Mola.] At Rome 
bread was originally made at home by the women 
of the bouse ; and there were no piTSons at Romo 
wlio made baking a txade, or any slaves specially 
kept for this purpose in private houses, till B,c. 
173. (Plin. jFLN. xviiL 11. s. 28.) In Varro’s 
time, however, good linkers ’were highly prized, 
and great sums were paid for slaves who excelled 
in this art. (Gell. xv. 19.) The name was not 
confined to those who made bread only, but was 
also given to pastry-cooks and confectionex’s, in 
wliich case however they were usually called 
pistares dulciarii or candidmii (Mart. xiv. 222 ; 
Orelli, fuser, n. 42G3.) The bakers at Rome, like 
most other tradespeople, fonnod a collegium. (Dig. 
3. tit. 4, s, 1 ; 27. tit. 1, s. 4G.) 

Bread was often baked in moulds called artuptw, 
and the loaves thus baked were termed artopikiL 
(PHn, If. N. xviii. 11. s. 27, 28 ; Plant. AuhiL ii. 
9. 4.) In one of the bakehouses discovered at 
Pompeii, several loaves have been found apparently 
baked in moulds, which may therefore be regarded 
as artnptmi ; they are represented below. They 
arc fiat and about eight inches in diameter. 



Bread was not generally made at home at 
Athens, but was sold in the market-place chit^fly 
by women, called dproTroSAiSer. (Compare Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1389, &c.) These wanneii seem to have 
been what the fisli-wonien of London are at pre- 
sent ; they excelled in abuse, whence Ari&topbamv? 
(Pun. f!5(>) says, XotBopditrdai o&cnrep dprondkidas. 
(Becker, CJiurildes, vol.i. p. 281.) 

PISTKPNUM. [M<jla ; ALjiitauium.I 
PLAGA. [Rete.] 

PLAGIATUUS. LPlauulm.I 
PriA''GIUAr. I’his offence was tin* subject of 
a Fabia Lex, wliitdi is nu'Utioiu'd by Cieero (J^rn 
Utdnrio, c. 3), and is assigned to tlie comsuLsbip of 
Quintus Fabius and M. (Jlaudiu.H Maretdius, n. c, 
183 ; but without sufficient reason. 'J’h(‘ ehiof 
]>rovi.sions of the licx arc colh’cted from the Digcht 
(48. tit 15. s. 0): ‘Mf a freejnau concealed, kept 
confined, or knowingly with dolns mahis purcliased 
an ingenuns or Idx'rtimih against his \vill, or par- 
ticipated in any such acts ; or if he persuaded 
another pc^rsoii’s male or feinule hIju’c to run aavay 
,ffrom a master or mistress, or without tlu^ conneut 
or knowledge of the master or niistress coneealed, 
kept confined, or pnrchasetl knowingly with dolixs 
mains such male or female? slave, or partieiputml in 
any such acts, ho was Habbi to thf! penaltieK of the 
Le.x IMbia.” The penalty of tlie Lex was piH'U- 
niary, and the consetpmnce was hifamia ; but this 
fell into disuse, and ])erson» who offemled agaiimt 
the lex were punished, either by being sent to 
work in the mines or by (jmcifixion, if they wio’c 
hnmiliorcs, or with confmwition of half of their 
property or ])erpctual relegation, if tlm}’* weia* 
honestiores. The crime of kidnapping men became 
a common practice and reqnmid vigilant [Hirhuit 
(Suetonius, Oduviun. c. 32). A ScnatuseomsuUum 
! ad Legem Fabkinx did not allow a inastc*!* to give 
or sell a runaway slave, which was teclnileally 
called ‘‘fugam vendereff’ but the ])roviHi<in di<l 
not apply to a slave who was imUH'ly absent, mm 
to the case of a runaway slave when tlu' ma«ter 
had commissioned any one to go after him and 
sell him: it was the object of the provision to en- 
courage the rciiovery of runaway slaves, d'lje name 
of the SenatusconsuUum, by which the Lex Fftbia 
was aimmdxid, doiss not appesor, 'J'lie word Plagium 
is said to come from the Gret'k Ttkdyms, oblique, 
indirect, dolosue. Ihit tliis is doulytfal. Schmder 
(Inst. 4. tit. 18. § 10) thinks that the derfwtloia 
from plaga (a net) is more proliablo# llo whu 
commith'd plagium was plaghirtus, a wwd whicli 
Martial (JCp, i. 53) applies to a pwiidn, Who 
gave himself out m the autb# of ft ; and ia 
this sense the word has conio into' wipfimn Uio In 
our language. (BigV' 15 j Cod. 9. tit 20 ; 
Panins, *V./L i. feia, OrimimhmM 

der Mmer, p. S80.) 
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PLANE'TAEj s. Stellae ehrantes (TTkav-fj- 
rai s. TrXaPciofLivoL affrepes as opposed to ret kitKavri 
Tm &crrpa}v ) . The popular astronomy of the early 
GjckIcs was rhiefiy couliiied, af, is pointed oiit else- 
where [Astronomia], to a knowledge of the 
morning and evening risings and settings of the 
brightest stars and most remarkable constellations, 
since upon thf'se observations the formation and 
regulation of the primitive kalendars in a great 
measure depended No single star was more likely 
to attract attention under such circumstances than 
the planet Venus, and accordingly T/ig Momiw; 
Slur ('Efturijtidpos) is placed first among the stellar 
progeny of Erigeneia in the Theogony (301) — 

Toy? 56 /Z€T* (sc. ap^fMOvs) acTTcpa riicTGP ‘Eonr- 
(p6poy "Epiyepeia 

&(rrpa. re KajXTter6mra rd t ’ ovpccphs eo-retpd-- 
vcorai, 

whihi both the Morning Sittr ('Eci'Tfjtxipos), and the 
Ewnvng Star ("Eo-Trepo?), are named in the Ho- 
meric poems {II . xxii. 317, sxiii. 22(), comp. OtL 
xiii. 93), where they are evidently regarded as 
distinct from one another. According to Apollo- 
dorus, in the second book of his work Uepl (&6«y, 
Pythagoras was the fiist who surmised that <2>tocr- 
<p6pos and ''EerTrepos were one and the same, hut by 
Idiavoriims the honour of this discovery is ascribed 
to Parmomdes. The latter certainly looked upon 
tliis body, which he called both 'Ewo? and'^Eo'Trfpos^ 
as altogether dilferont in its nature from the fixed 
stars, for lie placed it in his highest region or aether ; 
below it, but also in tlio aetlicr, was the sun, and 
below the sun, in the fiery region {^p rep TrvpcSSet), 
which ho calls ovp&phi^ were the fixed stars. The 
term 'rkaviiTM seems, if we can trust Plutarch and; 
Stuhaeiis, to have been recognised as early as the 
epoch of Anaximander, according to whom the snn 
stood higlicst in the universe, next bcloAv was the 
moon, and then the fixed stars and tlie planets (vTrh 
dk avrohs rk airkav^ reap dfrrpcap ml robs Tkapt)- 
ras). Empedocles sup])osed the fixe<I stars to be 
imbedded in the ciystallino sphere, which, accord- 
ing to his system, enveloped all things, hut the 
planets to be detached from it, thus implying the 
necessity felt for some theory, which should account 
for their erratic course. Domocritiis wrote a trea- 
tise Uepl r3p irkaPTjroop^ among which he reckoned 
the Sun, the Muon, and «I><w(r^dpo?, but, as yet, 
their mimhor had not been determined. This is 
expressly allirmed by Seneca (Qmesi. Ned. viL 
3), JDomocritus subtilissiinim antiquorum omnium 
sttspicari ait so plnres stellas esse quae currant ; 
sod nec immoruin illarum posiiit, nec nomina, non- 
dura comprehensis quinque sidorum cursibus. Eu- 
doxus ab ASgypto hos raotus in Graeciam traiistu- 
lit.” But although Eudoxus may have been the 
first to communicate scientific details with respect 
to the orbits and movements of the planets, Philo- 
laus, a Pythagorean, who flourished more than a 
century earlier, was certainly acquainted with the 
whole five, for he maintained that there was a 
central fire around which the ten heavenly bodies 
{dim (Tflpeara ^uu) revolved. Of these, the most 
remote from the centre was oupavbs, that is, the 
sphere containing the Axed stars, next in order 
were the planets, then the sun, then the moon, then 
the earth, and, below the earth, the Anticthon 
{kprix&a>p^ see Arist. de Coch, ii. 13), thus com- 
pleting the number ton if wo reckon the planets as 
live. In the Timacus of Plato, the planets are 
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mentioned specifically as five in number « fjAios ml 
<reki}Pii ml Tripre dkka drrpa i'trlhkTjp .exopra 
xKapgrai)^ and in the same passage, we fur the 
first time meet with the name Hermes as coimected 
with one of these {icocr(}>6pop Se koX rhp tephp 'Ep- 
/xov key6fi€POp). It is not, however, until we come 
down to the Epinomis, the work of some disciple 
of Plato, that the whole five are enumerated, each 
with a distinguishing appellation derived from a 
god : rhp rod KpSpov, rhp rod Aihs^ rhp rod ‘'Apeos, 
r^p rvs "A^poSlrvs, rhp rod ‘Epjuod. In the tract^ 
Uepl K6(Tp.ov^ found among the writings of Aristotle, 
although probably not from his pen, we arc fur- 
nished with a second set of names — ^aivm for the 
star of Kroniis ; 4»ae0wy, for that of Zeus ; Evpikis, 
for that of Ares ; ^cocrepipos, for that of Aphrodite ; 
'2,rlk€cep^ for that of Hermes ; and these seem to 
have been the ordinary designations employed by 
men of science. It is here stated also, that HopSeis 
was by some termed the star of Herakles, and' 
t]vdt:^rik§(op was by some termed the star of Apollo. * 
Pliny gives additional variations, for in his lisT 
they are catalogued as Sinus Saturni, Jovis, 
Martis s. Herculis, Veneris s. Junonis s. 
Isinrs s. Matris Deum {Lucifer^ Vesper), Mer 
cuiu s. Apollinis ; and these may be still farther 
increased from Achilles Tatiiis, the grammarians 
and tile lexicographers. 

The Earth being generally regarded as the centre 
of the Universe, the Moon was believed to be 
nearest to it, then the Sun, Venus, and Mercury ; 
licyoTid tlu'sc was Mars, beyond Mars was Jupitin*, 
beyond Jupiter was Satiirmis, tlie fixed stars benng 
the most remote of all. But while astronomers 
for the most part agreed in placing the Sun, Venus, 
and Mercury between the Moon and Mars, the 
greatest diversity of opinion obtained with regard 
to their relative position. According to some, the 
Sun was the nearest of the three to the Earth, ac- 
cording to others the^ most distant, while a tliird 
set of philosophers assigned to it the middle place 
between Venus and Mercury. In like manner, 
some supposed that Mercury was nearer to the 
Earth than Venus, others the reverse, and every 
possible combination of the three bodies was ex- 
hausted. 

Snturnus ivas believed to perform a complete 
revolution in thirty solar years, Jupiter in twelve, 
calculations approaciiiiig very nearly to the truth. 
The period of Mars wns fixed at two years, a de- 
termination less accurate than the two former, 
but not very wide of tlie truth. As to Venus and 
Mcrciuy, not even an approximation was made, for 
they were both believed to pciform their revolution 
in exactly, or very nearly the same time as the Sun : 
Ifliny, who afiects great precision in this matter, 
fixes 348 days for Venus, and 339 days for Mercury. 

Saturniis being tluis removed to a groat distance 
from the source of heat was naturally viewed as 
possessing a cold and icy character (gclidae m 
rujGiitis mturuG — frlgida Stella Salurni)^ Mars, on 
the othtT hand, as of a hot and fiery nature, 
while Jupiter which lay between them onjoye,d a 
temperature made up by the comliination of the 
extremes. The astrologers caught up these notions, 
and uniting them with the legends of mythology, 
adapted them to their own purpose, uniformly 
representing the influence! of Saturn us as malign, 
and that of Jupiter as propitious. 

Haec tamon ignorat, quid sidus tristo minetur 

Saturni, Jiiy, vi. 509. 
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Saturiramqnc gravem nostro Jove frangiiniis ana. 

Pers. V. 4(^. 

Te Jo vis impio 
Tiitela Saturno rcfulgens 
Eripuit. 

Plor. Carm. ii. 16. 22. 

It must be understood thatintlio above remarks, 
we liave confined ourselves entirely to the popular 
notions wliicli prevailed among the ancients with- 
out attempting to trace the progress of scientific 
obsenation, a subject wliicli belongs to a formal 
history of astronomj^, but does not fall within oiir 
limits. (Pint, ds riacitk Philos, ii. 14, 15, 16 ; 
Slob. Eel. Phys. i. 23. § 1, 25. § 1 ; Diogen. Laert. 
viii. 14, ix. 23 ; Arab Phmn. 451 ; Geiniiii Eh- 
mmta Asfren. c. 1 ; A chill. Tat. Jscip. ad Aral, 
Phaen. xvn. ; Lydus, De Alvin, v. Ac. ; Cic. de 
KaL Deow ii, 20 ; PJin. II. N'. ii. 6. 3 ; Tac. IliU. 
V. 4 ; Macro]). PomihSetp. 4.) [W. E.j 

P L A'WT 1C A. [ Stat (TA R lA. 1 
PLAUSTEUM urPF.OSTUUM,^/l/m. PLOS- 
TPLLLJM (a^ua^'a, dim. lipaln), a cart or wngg(sn. 
This vehicle had commonly two wheels, but some- 
times four, and it v\as thm called the plauslrtm 
mujiis. The invention of ff>ur-whc(ded waggons is 
attributed to the Pluygians. (Plin. IT. N. vii. 56 ) 
Besides the wheels and axle the plaustrum con- 
sisted of strong pole (/cwm), to the hinder part of 
whicli was fastened a taljle of wooden planks, 
'line blocks of atone, or other things to be carried, 
W’cre cither laid upon this table without any otticr 
support, or an additionul security was obtained 
])y the nsc either of boards at the sides (vircprepta^ 
lioin. Od. vi. 70 ; Plato, T/teucL p. 407, Ileiiidorf.) 
or of a largo wicker basket tied upon the cart 
(irdpij/Sy Horn. 11. xxiv. 2(J7, Od. xv. 131). The 
annexed woodcut, taken from a bas-relief at Rome, 
exhibits a cart, the body of whicli is supplied hy a 
basket, Similar vehicles are still used in many 
parts of Europe, being employed more especially 
to cany cliarcnal. 



In many cases, though not univm’sally, the 
wheels wc*re fastened to the axle, which moved, as 
in our children’s carts, within wooden rings adapt- 
ed for its reception and fastened to the body. 
Th<‘se rings were called in Greek a^«|47ro5ty, in 
Latin The parts of the axis, which re- 

volved within tliem, wero sometimes cased with 
iron. (Vitruv. X. 20. §14.) The commonest kind 
of cart-- wheel was that called lympamtm.t “'the 
drum,” from its resemblance to the musical instru- 
ment oftlie same name, (Varro, de EelimLlll It ; 
Virg. Geurp. ii, 444,) It was nearly a foot iii 
thickness, aud was made cither by sawing the 
trunk of a tree across in an horixiontal direction, or 
by nailing together boards of the natixisite shape 
aud size. It is exemplified in the preceding 
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f woodcut, and in the sculptures on the arch of 
SeptimiuB Beverus at Rome. Altliough these 
wheels -were cxceiient for keeping the joed"- iii 
repair and did not cut up the fields, ycit tiny 
rendered it necessary to take a long circuit In 
turning. They advanced slowly. (Virg. Georp. i. 
138.) They also made a loud creaking, winch 
wms heard to a great distance {sti ideiitia plauhlra^ 
Virg, Oeorp. iii. 536; pemcniia^ Aeii. xi. 138). 
Their rude construction made them liable to he 
overtunied with their load of stone, timber, niainirf^ 
or skins of -wine (Jiiv. iii. 241— -243), whence the 
Emperor Hadrian prohibited licavily loaded wag- 
gons from entering the city of Rome. (Spartiau, 
Iladr. 22.) The waggoner was sometimes required 
to aid the team with his shoulder. Accidents of 
this kind gave origin to the punerb “ Plaustrum 
perculi,” meaning “* I Inive had a mLsrortun(\’''’ 
(Plant. Efiid. iv, 2. 22.) Carts cd this desciiption, 
having solid wheels witliout spokes, are .stiU used 
in Greece (DoduelPs Toh}\ uil. n. pp. 102, 103) 
and in some parts of Asia. (Sir Ji. K. ihirdu’j 
7>or6'/,s', v'ol. ii. p. 533.) |,l. V.] 

PLEBEGf BUHL [Lrnr PuKimii. ) 

PLE15ESur PLElhS. iBJElElI. Thin word 
contains the same root as im~pli% enm-fleo.^ tScc., 
and is therefore etymologically connected with 
a term which was applied to tiu‘ plelna'ans 
hy the more correct Greek writers on Koman his- 
tory, wliile others wrongly called them Bppoi* or m 
SriporiicoL 

'J'hc plebeians were tlic body of commons or the 
commonalty of Rome, and thus constitut'd on<> of 
the two great elements of whicli the Roman nation 
consisted, and which has given to the earlier periody 
of Roman history its peculiar character and In- 
terest. Jieforc the time of jMiehuhr tin* most in- 
consistent nolioim wero entertuinf*d hy Hcholars with 
regard to the [jlcbeians and their relationn to the 
patricians ; and it is mm of ids peculiar merUs to 
have pointed out the real position which tiny oc- 
cupied in, the history of Rome. 

The ancients tliembtdves do not agree respecting 
the time when the plebeians began to form a part 
of tile Roman population. Uiunyslus and Livy 
represent tliom as having formed a part of the R<i- 
mans as early as the time of Romulus, ami seem 
to consider them as the clients of tho patn<*ians, or 
as the low multitude of outcasts wlio fiockod to 
Rome at the time when Romulus opened the asy- 
lum. (JDionys. L 8 ; Liv, i. 8.) If tlun'o is any 
truth at all ill these accounts of the early oxdstf’ncu 
of the plebeians, wo can only conceive tliem to 
liavo been the original iiibabitanis of the diHtriids 
occupied by the new Bottlers (Ramiii's or Ruimuis), 
who, after their territory was compjered, wer<^ kept 
in tJiat state of suhmiHBion in whicli compiered na- 
tions wore so frcHpicntly lield in early tinios, 
Tlioro arc also some other slatmnentH nderring to 
such an early existence of tho plebeians j for the 
clients, in tlie time of Romulus, are said to havo 
boon formed out of the plebeiauH, ( Dioiiys, ii. 0 * 
Idut. ItomuL 13; tjlc. de lie PiAL ii ; Ftit 
.V. V. Pairodnht,) In the early times of Eom® the 
position of a client was in many respfjcts uad^ubt* 
edly iarniore favourable than that of a pleWan, 
and it is not improhaffio that itoi# of plebeians 
may for this reason have entered into the mlatlon 
of cHmitela to some patrlehta%‘ wd have given up 
the rights which they liad'-w free plebeians ; and 
ecoiirnmces of this' kind may have given rise to the 
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story mentioned l^y the writers just referred to. A 
recent writer. Dr. W. Ihne {Forsolimgen auf dem 
Gebiete der Rom. VerfassungsgeschicMe^Y rankf. 1847) 
has undertaken with Tory plausible arguments to 
prove that originally plebeians and clients were the 
same people, and that originally all the plebeians 
were clients of the patricians, from which dependent 
relation they gradually emancipated themselves. 

Whatever may he thought of the existence of 
pleheians at Rome in the earliest times, their num- 
ber at all events cannot have been very great. The 
time when they first appear as a distinct class of 
Roman citizens in contradistinction to the patri- 
cians, is in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. Alba, 
the head of the Latin confederacy, was in his reign 
taken by the Romans and razed to the ground. 
The most distinguished of its inhahitants were 
transplanted to Rome and received among the patri- 
cians ; but the great bulk of Alban citizens, some 
of whom were likewise transferred to Rome, and 
received seltlemcnts on the Caelian HU, were kept 
in a state of submission to the populus Romanus or 
the patricians. This new population in and about 
Rome, combined, perhaps, with tlie subdued original 
inhabitants of the place, which in number is said to 
have been equal to the old inhabitants of the city 
or the patricians, were the pleheians. They were 
Latins, and consequently of the same blood as the 
Ramnes, the noblest of the throe ])atrician tribes. 
(Liv. i. 30 ; Dionys. iii. 29, 31 ; Val. Max. in. 4. 

§ 1.) After the conquest of Alba, Rome, in the 
reign of Ancus Marcius, acquired possession of a 
considerable extent of country containing a number 
of dependent Latin towns, as Mcdullia, Fidcnae, 
Folitoriiim, Tcllcnae, and Ficana. Numbers of 
the inhabitants of these towns were again trans- 
planted to Rome, and incorporated with the ple- 
beians already settled there, and the Aventiiie was 
assigned to them as their habitation. (Liv. i. 33 ; 
Ditmys. iii, 31, 37.) Many, however, remained in 
their original homes, and their lands were given 
back to them by the Romaus, so that they re- 
mained free land-owners as much as the conqucror.s 
themselves, and thus were distinct from the clients. 

The order of plebeians or the commonalty, ■which 
had thus gradually been formed by tho side of the 
patricians, and which far exceeded the populus in 
number, lived partly in Rome itself in the districts 
above mentioned, and partly on their former estates 
in the country subject to Rome, in towns, villages, 
or scattered farms. The plebeians were citizens, 
but not Optimo jure ; they were perfectly distinct 
from the patricians, and were neither contained in 
the three tribes, nor in tho curiae nor in the patri- 
cian gentes. They were consequently excluded 
from the ccmiitia, tho senate, and all civil and 
priestly offices of the state. Dionysius is greatly 
mistaken in stating that all the new citissens were 
distributed among the patrician curios, and under 
this error he labours throughout his history, for he 
conceives the patricians and plebeians as having 
been united in the comitia (suriata (iv. 12, ix. 41). 
That the plebeians were not contained in the caries, 
is evident from the following* facts ; «— Dionysius 
himself (iv. 7% 7B) calls the curies a patrician as- 
sembly ; Livy (v. 46) speaks of a lex curiata, which 
was made without any co-operation on the part of 
the plebeians ; and those, who confirm the election 
of kings or magistrates and confer the imperium, 
are in some passages called patricians, and in othcra 
curiae (Dieiiys. ii, 60, vi. 90, x. 4 ; Liv. vi. 42 ; 
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compare Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, ii. p. 120 ; Bcckor, 
Ilandhuch der Rom. Altertli.ii. I. p. 133, &c.), wliich 
shows that both were synonymous. That the ple- 
beians did not belong to the patrician gentes, is 
expressly stated by Li'vy (x. 8). The only point 
of contact between the two estates was the army, 
for after the conquest of Alha, Tullus Hostilms 
doubled the number of legions of the Roman amiy, 
(Liv. i. 30.) Livy also states that Tullus Hostilius 
formed ten new tiirmae of equates, but whether 
these new turmae consisted of Allians, as Livy 
says, or whether they were taken from the three 
old tribes, as Gdttling (Gesek. d. Rdm. Siaatsv. 

I p. 225) thinks, is onl.y matter of speculation. The 
[ plebeians were thus obliged to fight and shed their 
blood in the defence and support of their new fel- 
low-citizens without being allowed to share any of 
their rights or privileges, and without even the 
right of intermarriage {conmiUuni). In all ]ndi- 
cial matters they were entirely at the mercy of the 
patricians, and had no right of appeal against any 
unjust sentence, though they were nok like the 
clients, bound to have a patroniis. They continued 
to have their own sacra which they had had before 
the coiique.st, but they were regulated by the pa- 
trician pontiffs. (Fck. s. a. Munkipalm sacra.) 
Lastly, they were free land -owners, and had their 
own gentes. That a plebeian, when married to a 
plebeian woman, had the patria potostas over his 
children, and that if he belonged to a plebeian 
gens, he shared in the jura and sacra gcntilicia of 
that gens, are points whicli appear to be self-evi- 
dent. 

^ Tho population of the Roman state thus con- 
sisted of two opposite elements ; a ruling class or 
an aristocracy, and the commonalty, which, though 
of tho same stock as the noblest among the rulers, 
and exceeding them in numbers, yet enjoyed none 
of the rights which might enable them to take a 
part in the manag^mient of public affairs, religious 
or civil. Their citizenship resembled the relation 
of aliens to a state, in which they arc merely tole- 
rated on condition of performing certain services, 
and they are, in fact, sometimes called peregrini. 
While tine order of the patricians was perfectly 
organized by its division into curiae, decuriae, 
and gentes, the commonalty had no such organiza- 
tion, except its division into gentes ; its relatiniis 
to the patricians also were m no way defnod, 
and it consequently had no means of protecting 
itself against any arbitrary proceedings of the 
ruhu's. That such a state of things could not last, 
is a truth which must have been ielt by every one 
who was not blinded by his own selfishness and 
love of dominion. Tarquinius Priscus was the first 
who conceived the idea of placing the plebeians on 
a footing of equality with the old burghers, by di- 
viding them into three tribes, which he intended 
to call after his own name and those of his friends. 
(Verrius Flaccns, ap. Rest Newia; Liv. i. 36, 
&c. ; Dionys. iii. 71 ; Cic. de Re PuU. ii. 20.) But 
this noble plan was frustrated by the opposition of 
the augur Attus Navius, who probably acted tho 
part of a representative of the patricians. All that 
Tarquinius could do was to effect the admission of 
the noblest plebeian families into the three old 
tribes, who, however, were distinguished from the 
old^l^trician families by the names of liamnes, 
TitieSj and 'Lucercs socundi, and their gentes axe 
sometimes distinguished by the epithet minores, 

[ ns they entered into the same relation in which the 
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Liicercs had heen to the first two tribes, before the 
time of Tarquinius. (Fest. s. v. Secs Vestae Sacer- 
dotes; Cic. de Re Puhl. ii. 20; Liv. i, 35, 47.) 
This measure, although an advantage to the most 
distinguished plebeian families, did not benefit the 
plebeians as an order, for the new patricians 
must have become alienated from the commonalty, 
while the patricians as a body were considerably 
strengthened by the accession of the new families. 

It was reserved to his successor, Servius Tullius, 
to give to the commonalty a regular internal organi- 
zation and to determine their relations to the pa- 
tricians. The intention of this king was not to 
upset the old constitution, but only to enlarge it so 
as to render it capable of receiving within itself 
the new elements of the state. He first divided 
the city into four, and then the subject country 
around, which was inhabited by plebeians, into 
twenty-six regions or local tribes (Liv. i. 43 ; 
Dionys. iv. 14, <kc.), and in these regions he 
assigned Iota of land to those plebeians who were 
3^1 without landed property. Niebuhr (ii. p. IGJ) 
thinks that these allotments consisted of seven 
jiigcra each, an opinion which is controverted by 
Oottlmg (p. 230, &c.). As regards tlio four city- 
tribes, it should be observed that the Aventine 
and the Capitol were nut contained in them ; the 
former forming a part of the country tribes, and 
the latter being, as it were, the cit}^ of the gods. 
(Yarro, de Lhg, hat. v. 50, ed* MUlIor.) The 
twenty-six conntiy tribes are not mentioned by 
Livy in his account of the Servian constitution, and 
■wlierc ho first speaks of the whole number of tribes 
(ii. 21 ; compare Dionys. vii. 64), he only men- 
tions twenty-one instead of thirty. Niebuhr (i. 
p. 418) is undoubtedly right in reconciling this 
number with the thirty" tribes of Servius by the 
supposition, that in the war with Porsenna Rome 
lost one third of her territory, L e. ton tribes, so 
tliat there were only twent}'" left. As, there- 
fore, after the irnmigrution of the Claudii and their 
clients, a new tnlic was formed (Liv. ii, 10), 
Livy is right in mentioning only twenty-one tribes. 
These thirty Servian tribes did not, at least origi- 
nally", contain any patricians, and even after the 
Claudii had come to Rome, it is not necessary to 
suppose that the gens Claudia, which was raised to 
the rank of patrician, was contained in the new 
tribe, but the new tribe probably consisted of their 
clients to whom lands were assigned beyond the 
Anio. (Liv. 4 a.; compare Thibus.) Some of the 
clients of the patricians, however, wore probably 
contained in the Servian tribes. (Dionys. iv, 22, 
&c.) Each tribe bad its praefcct called tribunns. 
(Dionys. iv. 14 ; Appian, B, C. iii. 23 ; TninuNua) 
The tribes had also their own sacra, festivals, and 
meetings (eomitia tributa)^ which were convoked 
by" their tribunes. 

This division into tribes with tribunes at their 
heads was no more than an internal organization 
of the plebeians, analogous to the divisioti of the 
patricians into thirty curiae, without conferring 
upon them the right to interfere in any way in the 
management of public affairs, or in the elections, 
which were left entirely to the senate and the 
curiae. These rights, however, they obhuned by 
another regulation of Servius Tullius, which was 
made wholly iiidepondent of the thirty tribes. For 
tins purpose he instituted a census, and divided 
the whole body of Roman citizens, plebeians as^ 
well as patricians, into five classes, according to 
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the amount of their property". Taxation and the 
military duties wmre arranged according to these 
classes in such a manner, that the heavier burden h 
fell upon the wealthier classes. The whole body 
of citizens thus divided was formed into a great 
national assembly called comitiatus maximus or 
eomitia centuriata. [Comitia, p. 333, &c.] In 
this assembly the plebeians now met the patricians 
apparently on a footing of equality, but the votes 
were distributed in such a way that it was always 
in the power of the wealthiest classes, to which the 
patricians naturally belonged, to decide a question 
before it was put to the vote of the poorer classes. 
A great number of such nohle plebeian families, as 
after the subjugation of the Latin towns had not 
been admitted into the curies by Tar<juiiiius Pris- 
CHS, were now constituted by" Servius into a numbiw 
of equites, with twelve siiffragia in the comitia 
centuriata. [Equites, p, 471.] Lastly, Servius 
Tullius is said to have regulated the commei*- 
cuim between the two orders by" about fifty laws. 
(Diony’s. iv. 13 ; 'Nojxovs rubs fxkv ffvpaWaicri- 
tcovs teal robs Trepl r&v dducripdrooi^ ; eoinpaie v. 2, 
vi. 22 ; Gottliiig, p. 240 ; Becker, /. c. p. 156.) 

In this constitution the plebeian.s, as sucli, did 
not obtain admission to the senate, nor to the highest 
magistracy, nor to any of tlu‘ priestly" ofllces. To 
all these offices the patricians alone thought tlioui- 
selves entitled by divine right. The pleluutuis 
also continued to lie excluded from occupying any" 
portion of the public land, which as yet was only 
possessed by the patricians, and were only allowed 
to keep their cattle ujioii the common ptiwturc, for 
which they" had to pay to the state a certain Bum. 
It is true that by the acfjuisition of wealth ple- 
beians might become members of the fir.st j)rop<;rty" 
class, and that thus tludr votes in the comitia 
might become of tin* same weight as those of the 
wealthy patricians, but the possibility of ac(|ujriug 
such wealth was diminished by their being ex- 
cluded from the use of the agerpubliciis. Niebuhr 
(i. p. 430, p&c.) infers from the nature of the t^er- 
vian constitution that it must have granted to tbo 
plebeians greater advantages than those mentioned 
by our historians: he emianves that it gave to 
them the right of appeal to their own assmddy", and 
to pass sentence upon such as gmssly infringed tluur 
liberties, in short that the Servian constitutiou 
placed them on the same footing in regard to the 
patricians, as was afterwards permanently cffect<‘d 
by the laws of C, Licinins and L. SoxtiuL There 
is no doubt that such niight and should have been 
the case, but the arguments which he brings for- 
ward in support of his hypothesis do not appear to 
he convincing, as has been pointed out by Gottling 
(p. 265, See.). All tliat we know for certain is, 
that Servius gave to the body" of the plclKuans an 
internal organization by the establishment of the 
thirty plebeian tribes, and that in the comitia cen- 
turiata he placed them, at least apparently, on a 
footing of equality with the popuhig. Whether he 
intended to do wore, or would have done more if 
it had heen in his pow<‘r, is a difforent qu^tiqn* 
Bui facts, like those stated above, were 
at a later period, when the benehts wtwidly bw- 
ferred upon the phibeiaiis were tdeqn aw^yfrom 
them, to mako the grateful upon 

that king as its great patmn^- and tten.rbgwd 
as having gmuted all _ thbw rights which subse- 
quently they acquired 'ai«r ' many years of hard 
struggle. Thus whjit he actually had done, was 
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exaggerated to wliai Ee possibly miglit have done, 
or would, have wislied to do. In this light we 
have to regard the story that he intended to lay- 
down his royal dignity and to establish the govern- 
ment of two consuls, one of whom was to have 
been a plebeian. 

Daring the reign of the last king tlie jdebeians 
not only lost all they had gained 1)y the legislation 
of his predecessor (Dionys. iv. 43, 44) ; Init the 
tyrant also compelled them to work like slaves in 
liis great architectural works, such as the cloacae 
and the circus. 

Orithe cstablishnicnt of the republic, the coinitia 
centuriata, and perhaps the whole constitution, 
such as it had hcen before the reign of tlie last Tar- 
cpiinius, \verc restored, so that tlie patricians alone 
continued to be eligible to all the public oliices. 

( Lav. iv. G, VI. 40, &c., x. 3.) That the comitia 
centuriata were restored immediately after the 
hanishmeiit of the Tartpiins, maybe inferred from 
tlie words of Livy (i. 60), who says, that the first 
consuls were elected ex cciumenUtriis Sercii TiilUi^ 
for these words probably refer to the coinitia 
centuriata, in which, according to the regulations 
of king Servius, the elections were to be held. 
There '"was still no coimuliimu between the two 
orders, and the popiiliis was still in eviuy respect 
distinct from tlie plcbs. Considering the fact that 
the patricians reserved for themselves all the 
])owcrs which had formerly hcen concentrated in 
the king, and that these powers were now given to 
a number of patrician ohieers, wo must admit that 
the plebeians at the comiaeiiceinent of the republic 
were worse off than if the kingly rule had con- 
tinued tinder the institutions intrudiicod by Ser- 
vius. They, however, soon gained some advantages, i 
The vacancies which had occurred in the senate 
during the reign ^of the last king were filled np 
with the most’ distinguished among the plebeian 
cijuites {patreseomcripti^lSiY.iu 1 ; Dionys. v. 13 ; 
Rest. s*. pi'iT/'w ; PubU(%\\ ; HnNATtiH), 
and Valerius Publicula carried a number of lawathj 
wliich the relations between patricians and ple- 
heiaus were more accurately defined than they Jiad 
hitherto been, and which also ailbrded some pro- 
tection to the plebeians. [Le<JKS VALTBiaAE.] Both 
orders acted in common only in the army and the 
comitia centuriata, in whicli, however, the patri- 
cians exercised an overwhtdming influence through 
the number of their clients who voted in them ; 
and in addition to this all decrees of the ceuturies 
still rocpiirod the sanction of the curiae. Notwith- 
standing these dl sad vantages, the pleheiaus oei'U- 
pied a position which might soon have enabled 
tiiem to rise to a perfect equality with the patri- 
cians, had not a great calamity thrown them back, 
and put an end to their political progress. This 
was the unfortunate war with PorHonna, in which 
a great number (a third) of the plebeians lost their 
estates, became impoverishocl, and perhaps for a 
time subject to the Etruscans. 

In the meanwhile, the patricians, not satisfied 
with the exercise of all the authority in the state, 
appear not seldom to have encroached upon the 
rights granted to the plebeians hy the valerian 
laws. (Liv. ii. 27,) Such proceedings, and the 
merciless harshness and oppression on the part of 
the rulers, could not fail to rouse the indignation 
and call forth the resistance of the plebeians, who 
gradually became convinced that it was impos’* 
sible to retain what they possessed without acqtiir- 
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ing more. The struggle wliich thus originated be- 
tween the two parties, is, as far as the commonalty 
is concerned, one of the noblest that has ever been 
carried on between oppressors and oppressed. On 
the one hand ive see a haughty and faithless oli- 
garchy applying all means that the love of dominion 
and selfishness can de\ise ; on the other hand a 
commonalty forbearing to the last in its opposition 
and resistance, ever keeping within the hounds of 
the existing laws, and striving after power, not for 
the mere gratification of ambition, but in order to 
obtain the means of protecting itself against fraud 
and tyranny. The details of this stidgale Indoiig 
to a history of Romo and cannot be givcn^^liere ; we 
can only point out in what manner the plebtoans 
gradually gained access to all the civil and ruligi- 
oii.s offices, until at last the two hostile elements 
became united into one gieat body of Roman citi- 
Zt'ua with equal rights, and a state of things arose 
totally diirerent from what had existed before. 

Alter tlie first secession, in n. c. 4.94, the pie- 
])ciaii3 gained several great advantages. Eirst, a 
law was passed to prevent the patricians from 
taking usurious interest of money which they fre- 
qmmtly lent to impoverished plebeians (Dionys. 
\i. 83) ; secondly, tribunes were appointed for tlie 
protection of the plebeians [Tribuni] ; and lastly, 
plebeian aediles wmre appointed. [Aediles.] 
Shortly after, they gamed the right to summon 
before tlieir own comitia tributa any one who had 
violated the rights of their order (Rest. s.v. Sacor 
mom; Giittling, p. 3(K), &c.), and to make decrees 
{plvhkcUa)^ which, iiowever, did not liecome 
binding upon the w'holo nation until the year B. c. 
449. [pLUBisoiTUM.] A few years after this 
(44i6, B, a), the tribune Cauuleius established, hy 
his rogations, the connubium between ])atriciang 
and plebeians. (Liv. iv. 44, v. 11, 12 ; Dionys. x. 
GO, xi. 23 ; Cic. dc lie Puhl ii. 37.) He also 
attempted to divide the consulship between tlio 
two orders, but the patricians frustrated the realisa- 
tion of this plan by the appointment of six mili- 
tary tribunes, who were to bo elected from both 
orders. [Teibunl] But that the plebeians 
might liavo no share in the censorial power, 
with which the consuls had been invested, the 
military tribunes did not obtain that power, a.nl 
a new cunilc dignity, the censorship, was esla- 
hlished, with which patricians alone were to be in- 
vested. [Censor.] Shortly after the taking of 
Rnnio hy the Gauls, we find the jilcbeians again in 
a state little liotter than that in which they had 
h(‘cn beloro their first st'cession to the mons sucer. 
In B, a 421, however, they wm'o admitted to the 
(juacstorslup, which opened to them the way into 
the senate, where henceforth their number con- 
tinued to increase. [Quaestor ; Sknatus.J In 
B, a 307, tlie tribunes L. Licinius Rtolo and L. 
Bextius placed themsfdves at the head of the com- 
monalty, and resumed the contest against the 
patricuujs. After a fierce struggle, \yhich lasted 
for several years, they at length carried a rogation, 
according to which decemvirs were to be aj)point(*d 
for keeping the Sibylline hooks instead of dimm* 

; vir», of whom half were to be plebeians. (Liv. vi, 
37, 42.) The next great step was the restoration of 
tho consulship, on condition that ouo consul slioiihl 
always be a plebeian, A third rogation of Licinius, 
which was only intended to afford momentary re- 
lief to the poor plebeians, regulated tho rate of in- 
terest. Rrom this time forward the plebeians also 
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appeiir in tlie possession of the right to occupy parts 
of £h6 agcr piihlicus. (Li\y, vii. 16 ; Niebuhr, iii. 
p. 1, &c.) In B. c. 366, L. Sextius Lateranus was 
the first plebeian consul The patricians, however, 
who always contrived to yield no more than what 
it was absolutely impossible for tliem to retain, 
stripped the consulship of a considerable part of its 
power and transferred it to two new curiile offices, 
viz., that of praetor and of curiile aodile. [Aebiles ; 
PnAETOii.] But after such great advantages had 
1h‘on once gained by the plebeians, it was impos- 
sible to stop tliem in tiieir progress towards a perfect 
(‘(luality of political rights with the patricians. In 
n. (j. 356 C. Marcias Rutilus was the first plebeian 
dictator ; in b. c, 351, the censorship was thiown 
open to the plebeians, and in B. c. 336 the praetor- 
ship. The Og'ulaian law, in b. c. 300, also opened 
to them the offices of pontifex and augur. These 
advantages were, as might bo supposed, not gained 
without the fiercest opposition of the jiatriciaiis 
and even after they weie gained and sanctioned by 
law, the ])atricians exerted e\eiy means to obstruct 
the operation of the law. Such fraudulent attempts 
led, in b, g. 2(16, to the last secession of tiie ple- 
beians, after which, however, the dictator Q. llor- 
Icusius successfully and permanently reconciled the 
two orders, secured to the plebeians all the rights 
they iiad acguirod until then, and procured for their 
plebiscita the full power of legos b'nding upon the 
whole nation. 

In a political point of view the distinction be- 
tween ]>atricians and plebeians now ceased, and 
Romo, internally strengthened and united, entered 
upon the liappiest period of her history, flow 
comphitely the old distinction was now forgotten, 
is evident from the fact that henceforth both con- 
SLils wore frcfiucntly plebeians. The government 
of Rome bad thus gradually changed from an np- 
pressive oligarchy into a moderate democracy, in 
which each party had its proper influence and the 
power of chechiiig the other, if it should venture to 
assume more than it could legally claim. It was 
this constitution, the work of many generations, 
that excited tlie admiration of the great statesman 
Polybius. 

W 0 stated above that the plebeians during their 
struggle with the patricians did not seek power for 
the more gratiiication of their ambition, but as a 
necessary means to protect iliemaelves from op- 
pression. The abuse which they, or rather their 
tribunes, made of their power, belongs to a much 
later time, and no traces of it appear until more 
than half a century after the Ilortensian law ; and 
even then, this power was only abused by indivi- 
duals, and not on behalf of the real plebeians, but 
of a degenerating deniocratical party, which is un- 
fortunately designated by later writers by the name 
of plebeians, and thus has become identified with 
them. Those who know the immense influence 
which religion and its public ministers had upon 
the whole management of the state, will not 
wonder that the plebeians in their contest with 
the aristocracy exerted thomsolves as much to gain 
access to the priestly offices as to those of a jHirdy 
political character ; as the latter in reality would 
have been of little avail without the former. The 
office of'ciirio maxiimis, which the plebeians sought 
and obtained nearly a century after tbe Oguhiian 
law (Liv. xxvii. 6, B), seems indeed to afford 
ground for supposing that in this instance the ple- 
beians sought a distinction merely for the pur* 
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pose of extending their privileges ; but Ambrosch 
{Siudieti ti, Andeiitungen^ p. 95) has rendered it 
more than probable that the office of curio maxi- 
rails was at that time of greater political import- 
ance than is generally believed. It is also wtdl 
known that such priestly offices as had little or no 
connection with the management of public affiiirs, 
such as that of the rex sacrorum, the flamines, 
salii, and others, were never coveted by the ple- 
beians, and continued to be lield by the patricians 
down to the latest times. (Dionys. v. 1 ; Cic. firo 
Dom. 14 ; Test s. v. JMajor.Jlam.) 

After the passing of the Ilortensian law, the 
political distinction between patricians and iilo- 
beians ceased, and with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, lioth orders were placed on a footing of 
perfect equality, ilenccfortli the name popuius is 
sometimes applied to the plebeians alone, and 
sometimes to the whole body of Rninaii citizens, 
as assembled in the comitia centuriata or tributa. 
(Liv. xxvii. 5 ; Cic. <td Ait. iv. 2 ; Odl. x. 20.) 
The term plebs or plehecula, on the other hand, 
was applied in a loose manner of Kpeakiiig to the 
multitude or populace in opposition to the nobik'S 
or the senatorial party. (iSallust, Jmj. 63 ; Cic. 
(id Ait. i. 16 ; 1 1 or. Mpid, ii. 1. 15B ; llirt. Bed. 
A led', 5, Ac.) 

A person who was bom a plebeian, could only 
bo raised to the rank of a patrician by a lt*x curiatn, 
as was sometimes done during the kingly period, 
and in tbe early times of the repnidic. Caesar wuh 
the first who ventured in Ins own name to raise 
plebeians to tlie rank of patricians, and his cxamplu 
was followed by the emperors. [Pateicil] 

It frequently occurs in tbe history of Rome that 
one and the same gens contuiu plebeian as well 
as patrician families. In the gens Cornelia, for 
instance, we Bad the piclician families of the Balhi, 
Maimnulae, Mendae, &c., along with the patrician 
Scipiones, Bullae, Lentuli, &c. Tbe oceurremx} of 
this phenomenon may be accounted for in diifenmt 
ways. It may have been, that one brancli of a 
plebcdan family wa.s made patrician, while the 
others remained plebeians. (Cic. Bntt 16, de Lep. 
ii, 3 ; Sueton, ATer, 1.) It may also liave hap- 
p'med that two himilies had the same nomen gen- 
tilicium without being actual members of the same 
gens. (Cic Brut. 16 ; Tacit. AmuL iii. 43.) Again, 
a patrician family might go over to the jdebeiam;, 
and as such a family continued to bear the nam<5 
of its patrician gens, this gens apparently coiitaimol 
a plebeian family. (Liv. iv. 16 ; Flin. ILN. xviti. 
4.) At the time wlien no coimubiimi existed bn* 
tween the two orders, a marriage between a pabo- 
cian and a plebeian had the coiiseijiuoice, tluii tin' 
same noraon gontilicium belonged to persons of the 
two orders. (Niebuhi’, ii. p. 337, m 756* ; Bind. 
Awjf. 2.) When a peregrimis obtained the civitas 
through the influence of a patrician, or when a 
slave was emancipated by his patrician master, 
they generally adopted the iiomeu geulilicium of 
their 1>enofactor (Cic, ud Bam, xiii. 35, 36, c, IVr* 
iv. 17 ; Appian, (Jkil, 160), and thus appear to 
belong to the same gens with, lihm (Oomp. Becker, 
I c. p. 133, &c, j lime, /. c.) , I’L* S*] 

FLEBIBOPTUM, a name properiy^pHed to 
a law piissed at the Comitia Tributa w® roga- 
tion of a Tribune. Accordffig to Ladias ^Felix 
(Gelllus, XY. 27, and the note in the edition ot 
Oronovius), he who had nathority to convene nol 
the muversua popuks, hut only a part, could hold 
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a Concilium, but not Comitia ; and as the Tribunes 
could not summon the Patricii nor refer any matter 
to them, wliat was voted upon the proposal of the 
tribunes was not a Lex, but a Scitim. But in 
course of time Plebiscita obtained the force of 
Leges, properly so called, and accordingly they are 
sometimes included in the terra Leges. [Lex.] 

The progress of change as to this matter appears 
from the following passages. A Lex Valeria, 
passed m the Comitia Centiiriata B. c. 449 (Liv. 
ill. 55, G7) enacted that the Populus should he 
hound (teneretitr) by that which the Plebs voted 
tributim ; and the same thing is expressed in other 
words thus: “ Scita plebis injimcta patribus.” ; 
A Lex Pulililia, 339 b. c. (Liv. viii. 12), was i 
passed to the elTect that Plebiscita should bind all 
the Quirites ; and a Lex Hortensia B c. ‘dbO, to 
the effect that l^lebiscita should bind all the 
populus (unhenus jmpuhis) aa Gains (i. 3) ex- 
presses it j or, “ ut CO jure, (prod plebes statuisset, 
omnes Quirites tenerentm’,” according to Ladius 
Felix, as quoted by Gellius ; and this latter is also 
the expression of Piiny (Hist Nut xv. 10). The 
Lex Hortensia is referred to as the Lex which 
put Plebiscita as to their binding force exactly on 
the same footing as Leges. The eifect of tliese 
Leges is discussed in Lex under the several licads 
of Valeriae, Publiliae, Hortensia. 

The tn’incipal Plebiscita arc mentioned niider 
Lex. [0. L.] 

PLECTRUM. [Lyra.] 

PLEMOUHOAE (TrKriixoxdai,) [Ei.KU- 
siNiA, p. 454, a.] 

PJA^THRON (nhddpop) wa.s originally a mea- 
sure of surface, which is the only sraiiie j)f the word 
rrekedpov in Ilomor. (//. xxi, 407, Od. xi. 577.) 
It seems to have bemx the fimdamcntal land moa- 
sure in the Greek system, being the scjiuare of 100 
feet, that is, 1 0,000 square feet. I’lie later Greek 
writers use it as the translation of the Roman 
rE?a, probably bi’causc the latter was the stamhird 
land raeasuro in the lioraan system ; but, in size, 
the pkikron answered more nearly to the Koman 
aaiu^ or lialf-jugenim, which was the older unit 
of land measures. The plclknm would answer ex- 
actly to the aeim^ but for the difference caused by 
the former heing decimal (100x 100), and the 
other partly duodecimal (120 x 120). Thopkth'on 
contained 4 amrm of 2500 square feet each. 

2. As frequently happened with tlie ancient 
land measures, the side of the phthron was taken 
as a measure of length, with the same name. This 
phthrm was equal to 100 feet (or about lOl 
English feet) " 66f 10 otKdXa- 

pot. It was also introduced into the system of 
itinerary measures, being l-$th of the aiaditm, 
(Herod, ii, 124 ; comp. Mensu&a, p. 753, b., and 
the Tables). 

PLINTHGS (■3rAfi/0os), any rectangular paral- 
lelopiped. 1. A kick or tile. [Latbe]. 2. The 
quadrangular piece of stone which should properly 
form the lowest member of the base of a column, 
and which may be supposed to have origdt^atod in 
the use of a tile or a hat piece of wood to prevent 
the shaft from sinking into the ground x although 
very frequently the plinth is wanting, the highest' 
step or other basement fomiing a sort ofeontmuons 
plinth or podium, [Spiea]. [P. S.] 

PLUMA^RII, a class of persons, mentioned hy 
Viferuvius (vi. 7, p. 377, ed. Bip.), Varro (op, 
ii. p, 716), and in inscrip tious. It can- 
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not he decided with certainty what their exact oc- 
cupation was: their name would load us to suppose 
that it had something to do with feathers (plumae). 
Salmasius (fid Fopisc. Ctirin. c. 20) supposes that 
they were persons who wove in garments golden or 
purple figures made like feathers. The word, how- 
ever, probably signifies all those who work in fea- 
thers, as lanarii those who work in wool, and 
argentarii those who work in silver. Seneca ( Ep, 
90) speaks of dresses made of the feathers of birds. 
(Becker, Galium,, vol. i. pp. 44 — 48.) 

PLU-'TE US, appears to have signified in general 
any kind of protection or shelter, and was hence 
used in the following special significations: — 1. 
A kind of shed made of hurdles and covered with 
raw hides, which could be moved forward b}’- small 
wheels attached to it, and under which the besiegers 
of a town made tlieir approaches. (Festus, s. v, ; 
Veget. iv. 15 ; Liv. xxxiv. 17.) 2. A parapet or 
breastwork made of boards and similar materials, 
j placed on the vallum of a camp, on moveable 
towers or other military engines, on rafts, the decks 
of ships, &c. (Festus, 5. A ; Cacs. BdL (kill, vii. 
25, 41, 72, J3dL Cii). i. 25.) 3. The board at 

the side of a bed. The side at which a person 
ent(‘red the bed was open and called spojida, : the 
otluT side, which was protected by a board, was 
called pluteus. (Suet. ChL 26 j Martial, iii. .91.) 
[Lectus, p. 674, b.] 4. Cases of some kind upon 

the walls of houses on which small statues and 
basts were placed. (Dig. 29. tit. 1. s. 17 j Juv. 
ii. 7.) 

PJjYNTE^RIA (irKvpT'fjpia), from vKlimiv, to 
wash, was a festival celebrated at Athens every 
year, on the 22nd of Thargelion, in honour of 
Athena, surnamed Aglauros (Phot Lex, s, ; Pint. 
Aleih, 34 ; Harpocrat. Suid, s. ^J.), whose temple 
stood on the Acropolis. (Herod, viii. 53 ; Ilcsych. 
s. V. IIAuvTilpia.) Plutarch states that the festival 
took place on the 25tb, but probably only because 
it lasted for several days. (Bodwtfi, de Cgch\ p. 
34.0 ; comp. Pluhl. JMuh, ii. p, 234.) The day of 
this festival was at Athens among the aiTO(l)pdBes 
or dies imfastis for the temple of the goddess was 
surrounded by a rope to preclude all conimuni- 
cation with it (Pollux, viii, 141) ; her statue was 
stripped of its garments and ornaments for the pur- 
pose of cleaning them, and was in the meanwliilc 
covered over to conci^al it from the sight ol man. 
(Pint. 1,0 , ; Xen, Ifellen, i 4. § 12.) The persons 
who performed this service were calbni vpa^iep- 
yiSai, (Pint. 1. c , ; Hcsych. s. v,) The city was 
therefore, so to speak, on this day without its 
protecting divinity, and any undertaking com- 
menced on it was believed to lie necessarily un- 
successful, A procession was also held on the day 
of the Plynteria, in which a quantity of dried figs, 
called Tjyproplay was carried about (Etymol. 
Magn, j Hcsych, s. v, ^Hyriropla ; Phot Lox. 

t>.) [B*S.j 

PNYX. [Ecclesia, p. 440, a.] 

PO'CULCJM was any kind of drinking-cup. It 
must bo distinguished from the CraU'r or vessel in 
which the wine was mixed [Cratj4k.1, and from 
the CgaiLm, a kind of ladle or small cup, which 
was used to convey the wine fi’om the Crater to 
the Poculum or drinking-cup. [Cyathus.] Tims 
Horace (Cam. iiL 19, ii)— ■ 

' ^ tribus aut novcm 

Hiscehtur cyathis pocula commodis.'*’ 
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PO'DIUM, in arcin' lecture, is a continued pe- 
destal, for supporting a row of columns, or serving 
for a parapet, or forming a sort of terrace, as the 
pudhm in the theatre and amphitheatre. (Vitruv. 
ill. 3, V. 7, vii 4 ; Ampiiitheatrum.) S.] 

POENA (Greek, The Homan sense of 

this word is explained by Ulpian (Dig. 50. tit. 16. 
s. ] 3) at the samd time that he explains Fraus 
and Malta. Fraus is generally an *cncp, Noxa ; 
and Poena is the punishment of an offence, Noxae 
vm dicta. Poena is a general name for any punish- 
ment of any olfence : Malta is the penalty of a 
particular olfence, which is now (in Ulpiau’s time) 
pecuniary. Ulpiaii says in his time because by 
the Law of the Twelve Tables, the Malta was 
pecuana or a certain number of oxen and sheep. 
(Pirn, xviii. 3; Festus, s.vl\ Peculatiis.) 

[Lex ATEKNi.t Taiipeia.] Ulpian proceeds to 
sa^'' that Poena may allect a pertoOii’’s caput and 
existimatio, that is, Poena may be loss of citizen- 
ship and Infamia. A Malta was imposed accord- 
ing to circumstances, and its amount was deter- 
mined by tile pleasure of liim who imposed it. A 
Poena was only inflicted when it was imposed by 
some lex or some otlier legal authority {qua aho 
jure). When no poena was imposed, then a multa 
or penalty might be iuflictod. Every person who 
bad jurisdictio (this seems to be the right reading 
instead of judicatio) could impose a multa; and 
these were magistratus and praesidcs provinciaruni. 
A Poona might be indicted by any one who wtis 
intrusted with tin' judicial prosecution of the olfence 
to which it was aflixed. The legal distinction be- 
tween Poena and Multa is not always observed by 
the Roman writers. [G. L-] 

POLEMARCUUS (TroXe/uapxos). An account 
of the functions of the Athenian magistrate of this 
name is given under Arch on. Athens, however, 
was not the only state of Greece which had odicers 
so called. We read of them at Bparta, and in 
various cities of Boeotia, As their name denotes, 
they were originully and properly connected with 
military affairs, being entrusted either with the 
command of armies abroad, or the superintendence 
of the war department at home : sometimes with 
both. The polemarchs of Sparta app<‘ar to have 
ranked next to the king, when on actual service 
abroiid, and were generally of the royal kindred or 
house {yipQs), (Herod, vii. 173.) They com- 
manded single TOorae (Xen. Pep, Lao. xi. 4), so 
that they would appear to have been six in number 
(Muller, Dor, iil 12. § 4), and sometimes whole 
armies. (Herod. 1. c.) They also fonned part of 
the king’s council in war, and of the royal escort 
called Safj.o(ria (Xen. ILeU. vi 4. 1 14), and were 
supported or represented by the officers called 
crvjxcpopw. (Muller, iii. 12, §5.) The polemarchs 
of Sparta had also the superintendence ofthe public 
tables ; a circumstance which admits of explana- 
tion from the fact that Lyciirgus is said io have 
instituted the s^ssitia for the purposes of war, and 
therefore as military divisions ; so that the Lace- 
daemonians would cat and fight in the same com- 
pany, (Muller, iii. 12. §4.) But in addition to 
their military functions, and the duties connected 
therewith, the polemarchs of Sparta had a civil as 
wcdl as a certein extent of judicial power (Id. iii, 7. 
§ 0), in which respect they resembled, the 
•jroA4p,apxos at Athens. In Boeotia also thew 
wore magistrates of this name. At Thebes, for 
instance, there appears to have been two, perhaps 
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i elected annually, and from what happened when 
Bhoehidas, the Lacedaemonian commander, seized 
the Cadmeia or citadel of Thebes (b. c. 382), we 
may infer that in times of peace they were in- 
vested with the chief executive power of the state, 
and the command of the city, having its military 
force under their orders. (Xen, IlelL v. 2. § 30.) 
They are not, however, to be confounded with the 
Boeotarchs. At Thespiae also (Plat. Dcmetr. c. 30) 
there were officers of this name, and likewise in 
Aetolia (Polyh. iv. 70) and Arcadia. At Cynaetha 
in the latter country the gates of the city were 
entrusted to the special care of the Pulcmagchs : 
they had to keep guard by them in the day-time, 
and to close them at night, and the keys were al- 
ways kept in their custody. (Id. iv. 18.) [R. W.j 

POLE''TAE (TTw^fiTm), a hoard of ten officers, 
or magistrates (for they arc called apxh hy Ilar- 
pocration), whose duty it was to grant leahcs of the 
public lands and mines, and also to let the leveniies 
arming from the customs, taves, confiscations, and 
forfeitures. Of such letting the word voiKdip (not 
/xicrdovy) was gmicrally used, and also tlie correla- 
tive words wj/eterflai and 7rpLixaB.ai. Their ofiicial 
place of business was called 'it<o\rirj)piov. One was 
chosen from each tribe. A chairman presided at 
their meetings {iirpvrdvem). In the letting of the 
revenue they were assisted by tlic managers of tlie 
theoric fund (t^ bmpLK6v)^ and they acted under 
the authority of the Senate of Five I|undred, who 
exercised a general control over the financial de- 
partment of the administration. Resident aliens, 
who did not pay' their residence- tax {peroiicwp}^ 
were summoned before them, and if found to have 
coimnitted default, were sold in a room called 
TtwX'TiriipioP rod psroudov, <Deinosth. c, Jrktop, 
787.) Other persons who had forfeited their free- 
dom to the state were also sold by the vreuA^rat, 
as foreigners who had lieen convicted of usurping 
the rights of citizcnsliip. (Harpoc. and Said, a. fp, 
UduXTjral and jueroiicLop ; Pollux, viii, 09 ; Bdckh, 
Puhl. Ecoti. (f Athena^ p. 155, 2d ed.; Meier, cfe 
bon. Harm. p. 41.) [C. II, X.] 

POLITE lA, POLI'TES (TtoXirria, TraAlrT^s). 
[CiviTAS (Greek).] 

POLITOPHY'LACES {mXiro^dXams), 
[Tagus.] 

POLLICA'RIS. [Pes.] 

POLLICITA'TIO. [Obligationes, p. B2L] 

POr JHNGTOHIES. [Funus, p. 558, a.} 

POLUS (wdAoir), in astronomy, is a very difE- 
culfc word to explain in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, on account of the various senses in which 
it is used. In such a case, the only safe guide to 
the original meaning of a word is to determine, if 
possible, its sense in the earliest passage in whicii 
it occurs, and to compare that sense with what is 
known of the etymology of the word. Now it is 
evident that wdAos contains the root HE A, which 
we find in vihopai and other words, and the 
fundamental idea attached to which appears to he 
that of mafion, ’’J'hen, turning to the Greek*' at** 
thors, we find the word first occurring in the;,^0|L 
known passage in which Aeschylus iPrpm, 427) 
speaks of Atlas as supporting on Ms 'SMaldeif 'fte 
pdo of ymm,f that is, thp ^ 'j^hieh 

was called wdAos in accof^Moo- #ith * tllh Botinp, 
which prevailed from tW tfkd'Of **l*W®a» that' the 
sky was a hollow spheif%!whi«li^iidoved continually 
round the earthy eiwyl»‘|*-lhe 'heayenly bodies with 
it (Comp. Eurip.''Gri,lo85 j Pseudo -Plat. Ammk 
S '0 
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p. 371, b ; Aristopk Av, 179 ; Alex. ap. Ath. 
p. 60, a ; Ukert, Geo^. d. Gnccli. u. Itoiu. toI i. 
pt. ii. p. 115; Grote, History of Greem^ vol. li. 
pp. 154;, 155.) Tlie next passage,^ in order of 
time, is that in which Herodotus (ii. 109) says 
that the Greeks learnt from the Babylonians irjKop 
Kixl ypdf/norcz fcai to, StJ'ctiKctiSe/ca pepea ttjs 
where the later commentatois and lexicographers 
for the most part explain the word as meaning an 
astronomical instrument, diflferent from the yvc&ptap 
or sundial Mr. Grote (Lc.) interprets the pas- 
sage as signifying that the Greeks “acquired Irom 
the Babylonians the conception of tlie pole,, or of 
the heavens as a complete hollow sphere, revolving 
round and enclosing the earth.” But Herodotus 
certainly seems to be speaking of something more 
definite’ and specific than a mere conception re.spoct- 
iiig the sky ; and, on the whole, the nmst proliahle 
explanation is that of Scaliger and Sahuasius, as 
modified by rocept astronomers and scholars (see 
Baillv, Belambre, Letronne,and Creuzer, as (juoted 
by B'ahr, ad /oc.), namely, that the word signifies 
the concave hem ispherica! made in imitation 

of the heavenly spliere, and lumce called by the 
same name, “irdAos', which was the earliest form of 
the sun-dial, inasmuch as it required l<‘ss skill than 
the delineation of a suii-dial on a plane surface. 
The ypihpcnv was not another ditlerent .sort of sun- 
dial, but the Wffivr, or, as we stiil .say, yuomo7i of 
the dial its(‘ir, the shadow of wliich, falling upon 
the mendiau lines of the sun-dial, indicated the 
hours of the day as marki'd by the motion of the 
sun in the true heavenly TrdAos- ; .so that, in fiict, 
the words irdAov koI yytJopova toyHher describe the 
instrument Pollux (i.x. 46) explains TrdAoy as 
moaning djpoAdymv, in a paswig<i which, ho quotes 
from the Gwjtadcs of Aiistoplumos ; and Lucian 
{Leociph, 4) speaks of the ypdipcav overshadowing 
the rniddic of the ■?r<{Ao?, — a sti’iking confirmation 
of the explanation we liave given. The yvdpm 
alone was, in fact, not originally a suu-diaj, but a 
mere upright stile, the length of the sliadow of 
which was meuBured, to ohfiiin a rough notion of 
the altitude of tlui sun and thence of the time of 
the da}’ : afterwards, a dial was added with lines 
marked upon it, so as to form a true sun-dial, which 
was still called yvdpm. The simple ymmon was 
used by the Greek geographers to dotennine the 
latitude of places. (Comp. HoaonooiUM *) 

For the otlier meanings of rdAos, see the Greek 
Lexicons. [P. S.] 

POLY^MITA. CTitnA.] 

POMOEHilUM. This word is compounded of 
post and moerium {mw'm),, in the same manner 
as ponmd'km of post and meridiem^ and thus sig* 
nfiios a Hue nnming by the walls of a town ( pone 
or post mnrm)* . The pomoefmra, however, did not 
consist of the aotnal tyalk or fortifications of a place, 
but was a symbolical wall, and the course of the 
pomoerium itself was maidi;ed by stone pillars (eippi 
poinoeni^ Yawo, d$ Mngi, hc^* v. 143, eL MUller)^ 
erected at certain interv^S* ' The custom of making 
a pomoerium was common to th® Latins, and Btrus- 

^ la the article HoaohooiuM will be -found 
siatmiients differing in some .minor points from 
^ tl||se in this article ; such differences are tmavoid"* 

‘ iKO' when a difficult subject is discussed by differ- 
, .writers ; and they may even be useful to the 
x^m who wishes to exainine the question tho- 
rbugMy. [Bn.] 
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cans, and the manner in which it was done in the 
earliest times, when a town was to be founded, 
was as follows: — A bullock and a heifer were 
yoked to a plough, and a furrow was drawn around 
the place which was to he occupied by the new 
town, in such a manner that all the clods fell in- 
ward. The little mound thus formed was the 
symbolical wall, and along it ran the pomoeriam, 
within the compass of winch alone the city-auspices 
I (aiispieia, urhana) could be taken. (Varro, de Lmg, 
Lai. L c.) That the actual walls or fortifications 
of a town ran near it, may naturally he supposed, 
though the pomoerium might either be witliin or 
without them. Tiiis custom was also followed in 
the building of Rome, and the Romans afterwards 
observed it in the establishment of their colonies. 
The sacred line of the Roman pomoerium did not 
preyent^ tlio inhabitants from building upon or 
taking into use any place beyond it, but it was 
necessary to leave a certain space on each side of 
it unoccupied so as not to imhallow it by profane 
use. (Liv. i. 44.) Thus ■we find that the Avon- 
tine, although inhabited from early times, was for 
many centuries not included within the pomoe- 
rium. (Gell. xiii. 14.) The whole space included 
ill it was called ager ejfatus or fnes efuth The 
pomoerium of Romo was not the same at all times ; 
a.s the city increased the pomoerium also ■was ox- 
tmided, hut this extension could, according to an- 
cient usage, he made only by such men as had by 
thi'ir victories over foreign luitions increa.sed the 
hoimdaries of llic empire (Tacit. xii. ‘23 ), 

and neither could a pomoeriiira be formed nor 
altered without the augurs previously con.sultiug 
the will of the gods by augury, vvhence the jus 
poviomii of the augurs. (Dionys. iv. 13 ; Cic. de 
iJiv, ii. 35.) The ibrmula of the prayer which tlie 
augurs performed on such occasions, and which was 
repeated after them by the people who attended, is 
pre.Berved in Festus (s. v, Pmsimiirluni), 

The original pomoerium of Romulus ran, accord- 
ing to Gellius (Z. e,), around the foot of the Ihihi- 
thie, but the one which Tacitus {AnnaL xii, 24) 
describes as the pomoerium of Romulus comprised 
a much wider space, and was, as Niohulir thinks 
{Hist, of Horn, i. p. 288 ; compare Bunsen, Bes- 
chreib, d. Bladt i7o?w, i. p. 138 ; Sachso, Jieschrdb* 
'imi Horn. i. p, 50), an enlargement of the original 
compass, taking in a suburb or boremgb, Niclmhr 
also believes that pomoerium properly denoti^s a 
suburb taken into tlie city. The Romulian pomoe- 
rium, according to Tacitus, ran fiom the Forum 
Boarium (the arch of Bejitimius Beverus) through 
the valley of the Gircus so as to include the ara 
I maxima Herculis ; then along the foot of the Pala- 
I tine to tho ara Consi, and tlienco from the Bepti- 
ssonium to the curhui veteres (a little below the 
baths of Trajan), along the top of the Velia to the 
Bacellum Lariiun, and lastly by the via sacra to 
the Forum. From the eastern side of the Fomm 
to tho Velabrum there was a swamp, so that 
Tacitus docs not mention the line of tnc pomoe- 
rium here. Servius Tullius again extended the 
pomoerium (Liv, i 44 ; Dionys. iv. 13), but the 
Aventlne wm not included, either beeau.se the 
auspices hero taken by Remus had been unfavour- 
able, or^ which is more probalde, because there 
stood on this hill the temple of Diana, the common 
sanctuary of the Latins and Romans. (Oell 1. c. ; 
Varro, djs Ling, Lai, v. 43.) The Aventinc did not 
become included within the pomoerium until the 
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time of the Emperor Claudius. (Gell. I, e. ; Tacit. 
AnnaL xii. 23.) Dionysius (/. c.) states that down 
to his time nobody had extended the pomoerium 
since the time of King Ser\ius, although we know 
from authentic sources that at least Augustus en- 
larged the pomoerium (Bunsen, L o. p. 1 39), and 
the same is said ot Sulla and J, Caesar. (Tacit, 
Annal. Le,; Gell. Lc.; Fest. s.v, Prosirnunum ;i 
Cic. ad Ait. xiii. 20 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 50, xliv. 49.) 
The last who extended the pomoerium of Rome 
was the Emperor Aurelian, after he had enlarged 
the walls of the city. (FI. Vopisc, Div.Aurd, 21 j 
comp. Becker, Ilandhuch der Mom. Altertk. i. p. 
92, &c.) [L.S.] 

POM PA (TrojttWj), a solemn procession, as on 
the occasion of a funeral, triumph, &c. (Cic. pto 
Mil, 13 ; Suet. Jul Cues. 37, &c.) It is, how- 
ever, more particularly applied to the grand pro- 
cession with which the games of the Circus com- 
menced (Pompa Circe7isii>), [Circus.] 

PONDERA ((TTad/jLoi), The considerations, 
which he at the basis of the whole subject of 
weights and measures, both generally, anil with 
special reference to the ancient Greek and Roman 
systems, have already been mentioned in the in- 
troductory part of the article Mensura. In the 
present article it is proposed to give a brief general 
account of the Greek and Roman systems of 

}. Early Greek WeiyMs. — It has been already 
stated, in the article Mensura, that all the know- 
ledge we have upon the subject goes to prove that, 
in the Greek and Roman metrical sj^stems, weifjhls 
preceded jweui'wres jT that the latter were derived 
from the former ; and both from a system which 
had prevailed, from a period of unknown anti(iuity, 
among the Chaldaeans at Babylon. This system 
was introduced into Greece, after the epoch of the 
Homeric poems ; for, of the two chief denomina- 
tions used in the Greek system, namely, rdkavrov 
{tale7itum) and pvd (miua)^ Homer uses only the 
former, which is a genuine Greek word, meaning 
leeipht^ the other being an Oriental word of the 
same meaning, (See Nummus, p. 810 ; where 
some tilings, which more propeily belong to this 
article, have been necessarily anticipated.) Homer 
uses rdkavrov^ like pirpov^ in a specific sense {U. 
xxiii. 200 — 270) ; and indeed in all languages the 
earliest words used for weight are merely generic 
terms specifieaUy apipked; such are rdkavroy^ 
mamh libm^ and our own pomid^ from 

pondus. Hence the introduction of the foreign 
word maneh (py^) by the side of the native word 
rdkavrov indicates the introduction of a new 
standard of weight ; wliich new standard soon 
superseded the old ; and then the old word rdXav- 
roy was used as a denomination of weight in the j 
new system, quite diliereut from the weight which 
it signified before. This last point is manifest j 
from the passages in Homer, in which the word is 
used in a specific sense, especially in the description 
of the funeral games (/. e.}, where the order of the 
prizes proves that the iakni must have been a very 
much smaller weight than the later talent of fiO 
minae, or about 82 pounds avoirdupois ; and traces 
of this ancient small talent are still found at' a very 
much later period. Thus we arrive at the first 
position in the subject, that t7ie Greek system of 
weight wm post- Homeric. 

2, The Greek System in the IHstoriml Period. 
— - Of course, by tlie Greek system here is meant 
the system which prevailed throughout Greece in 
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the historical times, and which contained four 
principal denominations, which, though different at 
diiferent times and places, and even at the same 
place for different substances, always bore the 
same relation to each other. These were the Tabmi 
(rdkavrov), which was the largest, then the Alina 
(pvd), the Drachma (dpaxph)^ and the Obol 
(o§ok6s). The two latter terms are, in all pro- 
bability, genuine Greek words, introduced for the 
purpose of making convenient subdivisions of the 
standard, SpaxM signifying a Jmidfid, and oBokds 
being perhaps the same as and signifying 

a small wedge of silver j so that these words again 
fall under the description of genadc terms specifically 
applied. 

These weights were related to one another as 
follows : — 

1 Talent contained - - CO Minae. 

1 Alina „ - - 100 Drachmae. 

I Drachma „ - • 0 (Jbols. 

Their relative values are e.xhibitcd more fully 
in the following table : — 

Obol 



Drachma 


000 

100 

Mina 

30,000 

0000 

GO Talent. 


3. Derivation of this System from Babylon. — - 
Novv, in this system, tlie unhcllenic W'ord pva, 
indicates, as already observed, the source from 
which the standard was derived. This word is 
undoubtedly of Semitic origin ; and it s<‘ems to 
belong more especially to the Chaldee difilect, in 
whicli it signifies number or measure in its widest 
sen.se, the proper word for weight being tehd or 
shehdJ^ (Bee Dan, v. 25, 20, where Inith w’ords 
occur). In Htdirew it is used as a specific weight, 
equal to 50 or UO shekels '(•* (1 Kings, x. 17 ; Ezra, 
ii. 09 ; Nehera, vii. 71, 72 ; Ezek xlv. 12). The 
word was also used in Egypt, in the sense of a 
fuid measure and also of a weight of water. (See 
Bockh, Aletrol. Unlcrsudi. q. iv.) From an ex- 
amination of several passages of the Greek writers, 
by the light of the etymological signification of the 
word pud, Bockh arrives at the following conclu- 
sions, which, if not strictl^r demonstrated, are 
established on as strong grounds as we can pro- 
bably ever hope to obtain in so difficult a subject : 

(1) that in the asti'onomical observations of tho 
Chaldees and Egyptians, time wms measured by the 
running out of tho water through an orifice : — 

(2) that the quantity of the water which so ran 
out was estimated Imi'h by measure and by weight; 

(4) that this mode of measuring time led na- 
turally to the determinatmt <f a connected system 
both of weights and measures, the unit of which was 
the maneh (pm), which originally signified a d^r 
nite e^umiiiy of water, detenumed eUhr by 
measure, and was afterwards used especial, ih^ 
sense of a def nite weight (S) tliat 
passed from Assyria to Phoenlm% to 

*""Thft'7and sa' are'"'rl^^y 
f Wirich is the true yAi' IsAiwbtful 
tho two values used at difjferenfc places, ac^ 
cording as the, decimal system pre- 
vailed. ' ' 


‘ 3,0 2 
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tlui Greeks, who are expressljf stated to have de- 
rived from Babylon their method of dividing the 
d!i,y and measuring time, and other important 
usages, and whose most ancient talent (the Aegi- 
nctan) was still, in the historical times, identical 
with the Babylonian. 

4. The Bahjlonian, Talent. — The Babylonian 
talent itself was current in the Persian Empire 
as the standard weight for silver. Under Daroius 
the son of Ilystaspcs, the silver tribute of the 
piovinces was estimated by the Babylonian talent, 
their gold tribute hy the Eiihoic ; and coined 
silvt'i’ was also paid from the royal treasury ac- 
cording to the Baliylonian talent. (Herod, iii. 80, 
foil ; Aelian, F. II. i. 2’2.) Now the two stand- 
aids here mentioned are connected by Herodotus 
liy the statennmt that the Babylonian talent 2 s 
equal to 70 Euhok minae^ which, since ever^'- ta- 
lent contained 6'0 niinae, gives 70 : GO for the ratio 
of the Babylonian talent to the Eiiboih. There 
are, however, very siiliicient reasons for con- 
cluding that 70 is here a round number, not an 
exact one. (Sec Bockh, c. v.) Pollux gives the 
same ratio (7 0 : GO) for that of the Babylonian to the 
Jtfic talent ; for ho says tliat the Babylonian talent 
contained 70 Attic niinae and 7000 Attic drachmae 
(ix. 8G) : and it is probable tliat this statement is 
founded on the testimony of Herodotu.s, but that 
Pollux substituted the familiar Attic standard for 
the less known Euhoic, ivhich two standards he 
knew to have some clo.so connection with each 
other, and so he ii'll into the error of making them 
pri'cisely ('qual Thu same correction mu.st lie ap- 
plied to the testimony of Aelian (/. c.), who makes 
the Babylonian talent equal to 72 Attic niinae ; and 
in this statement, so corrected, we have probably the 
true ratio of the Babylonian talent to the Euboic, 
namely 72 : GO or G ; 5. In such arguments as 
thcs(‘, it is extremely important to remember that 
the evidence is not tliat of Pollux and Aelian, who 
could not po.ssibly give any independent testimony 
on such a subject, but that of the ancient au- 
thorities whom they followed, and by whom the 
term Attie may have been used truly as equivalent 
to Kuhole ; for the Attic standard before the leghs- 
latiou of Solon was the same as the Euboic, and 
this standard was still retained in commerce after 
Solon’s alterations.* In this sense there can be 
little doubt that, in the statement of Aelian, we 
have the testimony of some ancient writer, who 
gave a more exact value than the round number 
which Herodotus deemed sufficient for his purpose 
ws an historian ; and the truth of his testimony is 
confirmed, not only by the greater exactness of 
the number, but by its very nature ; for, not only 
do we had in 70 (*=7 x 10) a prime factor which 
is most tmlikely to have entered into a system of 


* It is necessary here to caution the student 
against an error, which he might mistake for an 
ingenious discovery ; into which Bfickh himself 
fell in his Public Mmnomy of Ath&m; and which 
Mr. Hussey has adopted ; and to which therefore 
the English student is much exposed, This error 
consists in assuming that both Herodotus and Aelian 
may be right j and thus that the Babylonian talent 
was equal to 70 Muboh or 72 Attic minae y and 
therefore that the ratio of the Euboic talent to the 
Attic was 72 ! 70. It will presently be shown that 
this ratio nm ml 72 : 70. but 100 : 72, i. e. 
72 : 51 ‘84. 
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weights, namely 7, but in 72 (=6 x 12^1 as well 
as m CO (5x12) we have the duodecimal computa- 
tion which we know to have prevailed most exten- 
sively in the early metrical systems. The division 
of the day into 12 hours, which Herodotus ex- 
pressly ascribes to the Babylonians, is not only a 
striking example of this, but a fact peculiarly im- 
poitant in connection with the idea that the mea- 
surement of time by water led to the invention 
of the Babylonian system of weights. It is also 
important to observe that these two ancient sys- 
tems, the Babylonian and the Euboic, differ from 
one another in a proportion which is expressed by 
multiplying 12 by the numhers wliicli form the 
bases of tbe decimal and duodecimal systems re- 
spectively, namei^q 6 and 5. In connection with 
tins fact, it is interesting to oliserve that the 
Hebrew talent, which wms no doubt essentially the 
same as the Babylonian, is made, by different com- 
putations, to consist of 60 or 50 inanok 

Indeed, the whole of the Hebrew system throws 
important light on the Babylonian, and on its con- 
nection with the Greek. The outline of this sys- 
tem is as follows : — 


G(‘rnh 


10 

Bekali 


20 

2 

Fdu‘kel 


1000 

100 

50 

Mamdi 

60,000 

6000 

8000 : 

GO 1 Kikkat 


where the principal unit is the Shehl, which can 
be identified with the principal unit of the old 
Greek system (in its chief application to coined 
money), namely, the dldmohn or old Mcr. Hence 
we have the 

Ki/dcar equivalent to the faknt 

Maiich „ mina 

Shekel * „ didrmhm or stater 

Bckah „ drachma, 

lb this part of the subject, which wo have not 

space to pursue further, Bockh devotes a long and 
elaborate chapter (c, vi, I/ebrdisehes, Fhdnicisehes, 
und Syrisches Gmicht tmd Geld). 

5. The Aeyiuetau Talent — Returning to the 
connection between the Babylonian and Greek 
talent, we have seen that tbe Babylonian talent 
contained 72 Euboic minae. It will presently 
appear that the lilubo’ic talent and mina were the 
same as tbe great Attic talent and mina, which 
were in ii.se before the reduction effected in 
them by Solon ; and further that the nature of 
that redaction was such that the Old Attic 
(Euboic) talent wag equivalent to B338|> New 
Attic (Solonian) drachmae, and the Eidn/ic mina 
to 138 1 Solonian draehmte. Now the Baby- 
lonian talent contained 72 Euboic minae, that is 
(138f X 72 s!=s) 10,000 Solonian drachmae. But 
10,000 Solonian drachmae were eiiul valent to an 
Aegmetan talent. (Bollux, ix. 7G‘, 86 ; comp. 
N0MM0I8, p. a 10, a.) Therefore, the Acyimtan 
Ttdmi was equivalent to the Babylonian, Vi’^hat is 
meant precisely hy ihe Jeyinetan talmd^&tkdL bow 
this talent was established in Greece by tbe I^s- 
lation of Bheidon, has already been explained 
under Nummos. ^ The only step remaining to 
complete the exposition of the outline of the sub- 
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ject is the obvious remark that Plieidon must have 
arranged his standard of weights by that which 
had already been introduced into Greece by the 
commerce of the Phoenicians, namely, the Baby- 
lonian. 

6. TJie Euhoio Talent. — In the foregoing re- 
marks, tlm Euhoic ialetit has been continually 
referred to as a standard with which to compare 
the Babylonian. We have now to investigate 
independently its origin and value. The name 
Euho'ic^ like the name Aeginetan., is calculated to 
mislead, as we see in the absurd explanations 
by which some of the grammarians attempt to ac- 
count for its origin. (See Nummus, p. 810.) 
That the name comes from the island of Euboea, 
and that the Euboi'c standard was not only used 
there, but was widely diffused thence by the Chal- 
cidic colonies, admits of no reasonable doubt ; but 
it is not very probable that the standard originated 
there. The most important testimony respecting 
it is the statement already quoted, that Dareius 
reckoned the gold tribute of his satrapies in Eubo’ic 
talents. (Heiod. in. 89, 95.) Bockh (c. viii.) 
thinks it incredible that the Persian king should 
have made this use of a Greek standard ; and, 
liefore him, the best of all the writers on metro- 
logy, Ilaper, had acknowledged the Oriental origin 
of the standard. (PMlos. Trans, vol. Ixi. p. 488.) 
This view derives also some support from the 
curious numerical relation already noticed between 
the Babylonian and Euboic scales ; which suggests 
the idea that the mmae of the two scales may 
have been derived from the subdivision of the 
same primary unit, in the one, into parts both 
decimal and duodecimal, that is, sexagesimal (80), 
in the otlv-r, into parts purely duodecimal (72) ; 
and then, for the sake of uniformity, a talent of 
the latter scale was introduced, containing, like 
the other, 80 minae. Be this as it may, it can 
bo alHrmed with tolerable safety that the Euboic 
talent is derived from a standard of w’cight used 
for gold, which existed in the East, in the earliest 
histoi'ical period, by the side of the Babylonian 
standard, which was used chiefly for silver: that, 
at an early period, it was introduced by commerce 
into Euboea, from which island it derived the 
name by which it was known to the Greeks, on 
account of its diffusion by the commercial activity 
of the Euboeans, just as the Babylonian standard 
obtained its Greek name from the commercial ac- 
tivity of the Aegmetans. (Comp. Nummus, L c.) 

The examination of the testimonies respecting 
the value of this standard involves a discussion too 
intricate to be entered upon here, altboiigh it is 
one of tbe most interesting points of the whole sub- 
j<*ct. We must be content to refer the reader to 
the masterly argument of Bdckh (c. viii), who comes 
to the following conclusions : — that the Euboic 
standard was not, as some have thought, the same 
as the Aeginetan ; nor the same, or but slightly 
different from, the Solonian Attic ; but the same 
as the old (ante-SoIonian) Attic : — that its true 
ratio to the Babylonian, or Aeginetan, was that 
given in rount numbers by Herodotus, as 60 : 70, 
and in exact numbers by Aelian (who by Attic 
means old Attic) as 80 : 72, that is, 5 : 6 ; and that 
its ratio to the Solonian was, as will presently be 
shown, 25 : 18, These views are confinned, not 
only by the consistency of the results to which they 
lead, but by the decisive evidence of the existing 
coins of the Euboic standard. [Hummus.] 
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These two standards form tbe foundation of the 
whole system of Greek weights. But the second 
received an important modification by the legis- 
lation of Solon ; and this modification became, 
under the name of the Attic silver talent.^ the chief 
standard of weight throughout the East of Europe, 
and the West of Asia. Wo proceed to notice both 
of the Attic standards. 

7. The Old Attic Talent^ and the Solonian Ta^ 
UnL — We have already noticed, under Nummus 
(p. 812, b.), Plutarch’s account of the reduction 
effected by Solon in the Attic system of weights 
and money, according to which the old tveights 
were to the new in the proportion of 100 : 73. 
An important additional light is thrown on this 
matter by an extant Athenian inscription, from 
which we obtain a more exact statement of the 
ratio than in Plutarch’s account, and from ’which 
we also learn that the old system continued in use, 
long after the Solonian reduction, for all commodities, 
except such as were required bylaw to be weighed 
according to the other standard, which was also the 
one always used for money, and is therefore called 
the silver standard, the old system being called 
the commercial^ standard^ and its mina the comtner- 
cud mina (r] iiva 7] igiropiKT]), The inscription, 
which is a decree of uncertain date (about 01- 155, 
B. c. 160, according to Bockh, G.I. No. 123, § 4, 
vol. i, p. 104), mentions the commercial mina as 
weighing “ 138 drachmae 'Xre<pavri(^opov., accord- 
ing to the standard weights in the mint” | Argy- 
iiocopeionJ, that is, or course, i38 drachmae of 
the silver, or Solonian, standard. This woind give 
the ratio of the old to the new Attic weights as 
138 : loo, or 100 : 72^ri}, ci^rtainly a very curious 
proportion. It appears, however, on closer re- 
search, that this ratio is still not quite exact. It 
often happens that, in some obscure pasHag(* of a 
grammarian, we find a statement involving minute 
details, so curious and so inexplicable, till the clue 
is found, that the few scholars who notice the 
pas.sage reject it as unintelligible, without con- 
sidering that those strange minutiae are the best 
evidence that the stat<»ment is no invention ; and 
that the grammarian, who copied the statement, 
without troubling himself to understand it, has 
reserved a fact, which more systematic writers 
ave lost or perverted. Such passages are girains 
of pure gold amidst the mud which forms the bulk 
I of the deposit brought down to us by those writers, 
A striking instance is now before us, in a passage 
of Prisemn {de Re Numm.) in which, following a 
certain Dardanus, he says : Talentum Atheniense 
parcum minae sexaginta, magnum minae octingenta 
tres et unciae quattuor.” Taking tho last words 
to be the Roman mode of expressing 831^, and as- 
suming, what is obvious, that tlie mhmc meant in 
the two clauses are of the same standard, namely, 
the common Attic or Solonian (for, as a general 
rule, tiffs standard is to be understood, where no 
other is specified), and understanding by the great 
Attic talent that of the commerdal standard, and 
by the small^ the silver, or Solmim, we obtein this 
result, — that ike ratio of ike old AUicor commercial 
takni to ihjc new Attic or Sol omm, Was as 83|- : 68, ' 
or as 138f : 3 00, or as 3 00 i 72, ' For the masterly 
ai^iment by which Bbokh sus'tains the truth of 
this statement, we xmiat refer to his own worlc 
(c, viii.),' It is easy to understand how, in process 
of tim©! tho fraction came to be neglected, so that, 
in the decree quoted, the commercial mina of 100 
So 3 
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commercial drachmae was spoken of as containing 
138 silver drachmae instead of 138f, and how, 
further, when Plutarch came to calculate how many 
drachmae of the old scale were contained in the 
Solonian iiiina, he gave an integral number 73, 
instead of 72^-, and thus, by these two rejections 
of fractions, the true ratio of 1 00 : 72 was altered 
to 100 : 

8. Ratios of the three Greeh Systems to each other. 
— The importance of this calculation is made mani- 
fest, and its truth is confirmed, by comparing the 
result with the statements which we have of the 
ratio of the Aeginetan standard to the Solonian, 
That ratio was 5 : 3, according to the state- 
ment of Pollux, that the Aeginetan talent con- 
tained 10,000 Attic drachmae, and the drachma 
10 Attic obols. (Poll. ix. 70, 86.) Mr. Hussey 
(who was the first, and, after the reply of Bbckh, 
ought to be the last, to call this statement in ques- 
tion) observes that this value would give an Aegi- 
netan drachma of 110 grains, whereas the existing 
coins give an average of only 00 ; and he explains 
the statement of Pollux as referring not to the 
Attic silver drachmae of the full weight, but to the 
lighter drachma which w’as current in and after 
the reign of Augustus, and winch was about equal i 
to the Roman denarius. [Drachma.] 

On the other hand, Bbckh adheres to the pro- 
portion of 5 : 3, as given by Pollux, who could not 
(he contends) have meant by drachmae those equal 
to the denarii, because he is not making a calcula- 
tion of his own, suited to the value of the draclnna 
in his time, but repeating the statement of some 
ancient writer who lived when the Attic and 
Aeginetan currencies were in their best condition. 
Mr. Hussey himself states (p. 3i), and for a si- 
milar reason to that urged by Bdckh, that when 
Pollux speaks of the value of the Babylonian 
talent in relation to the Attic, he is to be under- 
fitood as reforriiig to Attic money of tho full 
weight: and Bbckh adds the important remark, 
that where Pollux reckons by tin: lighter drachmae, 
as in the case of the Syrian and small J’lgyptian 
talents, this only proves that those talents had but 
recently come into circulation. Bcickh thinks it 
very probable that Pollux followed the authority 
of Aristotle, whom lie used much, to which he 
makes frecjuent references in his statements re- 
specting measures and money, and who had fre- 
quent occasions for speaking of the values of money 
in his political worker 

Again, as the Aeginetan standard was that 
which prevailed over the greater part of Greece in 
early times, wo should expect to find some definite 
proportion between it and the old Attic before 
Solon : and, if we take the statement of Pollux, 
we do get such a proportion, namety, that of 6 : 5, 
the same which has been obtained from tho fore- 
going investigation, 

Bbckh supports his view by the evidence of ex- 


* The commercial weights underwent a change 
hy the decree mentioned above, which orders that 
12 drachmae of the silver standard shall be added to 
the mina of 138 drachmae ; that to every five com- 
mercial minae one commercial mina shall he added ; 
and to every commercial talent five commercial 
mkae. Thus we shall have — 

the mina ISO drachmae (silver), 

B minae =st 6 minae (commercial), 
the talent « 65 minae (commercial). 
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isting coins, especially the old Macedonian, before 
the adoption of the Attic standard by Philip and 
Alexander, which give a drachma of about 1 1 0 
grains, which is to the Attic as 5:3. The iden- 
tity of the old Macedonian standard with the 
Aeginetan is proved by Bbckh {Metrol. p. 89 ; 
compare Muller, Dor. in. 10. §12. and Aeginctl 
pp. 54 — 58). There are also other very ancient 
Greek coins of this standard, which had their 
origin, in all probability, in the Aeginetan system. 
[Nummus, p. 812, a.] 

The lightness of the existing coins referred to 
by Hussey is explained by Bbckh from tho well- 
known tendency of the ancient mints to depart 
from the full sfandard. 

^ Mr. Hussey quotes a passage where Herodotus 
(iii. 131) states that Democedcs, a physician, after 
receiving a talent in one year at Aegma, obtained 
at Athens the next year a salary of 100 minae, 
which Herodotus clearly means was more than 
what he had before. But, according to Pollux’s 
statement, says Mr. Hussey, the two sums were 
exactly equal, and therefore there was no gain. 
But Herodotus says nothing of diiferent standards ; 
surely then he meant the same standard to be ap- 
plied ill both cases. 

From compaiiug statements made respecting the 
pay of soldiers, Hussey (p. 6T) obtains 4 : 3 as 
about the ratio of tlie AegineUin to the Attic 
standard. Bo'ckh accounts for this by supposing 
tliat the pay of soldiers varied, and by tho fact tliut 
the Aeginetan money w'as actually lighter than the 
proper standard, while the Attic at the same period 
was very little below the full weight. 

There are other arguments on both sides, lint 
what has been said will give a sufiiciontly complete 
view of the question. 

As the result of the whole investigation, wc get 
the following definib^ ratios between the tlirco 
chief systems of Greek weights : 

Aeginetan : Euboic : : 6 j 5 

Aeginetan : Solonian : : 5 : 3 

EuboXc : Solonian : : 138|- : 100 

i. c. ;:100 : 72 

: ; 25 ; 18 

or nearly : : 4 : 3 

The reason of tho strange ratio between the 
Solonian and old Attic (Euboic) system seems to 
have been the desire of the legislator to establish 
a simple ratio between his new system and the 
Aeginetan. Respecting the diffusion of tho three 
systems throughout Greece, see Nummus, 

9, Othier Grecian Systems.-^ Onv Information re- 
specting tho other standards used in Greece mid the 
neighliouring countries is very scanty and confused. 
Eoapccting tho Egyptian ^Alexandrian^ or Plokmaie 
Talent^ the reader is referred to Bbckh, c. x. Tho 
Tyrimi Taknt appears to have been exactly equal 
to the Attic. A Rkodmn Talent is mentioned by 
Festua in a passage which is manifestly corrupt (s, v. 
Ttdenfum). The most probable emendation of the 
passage gives 4000 cistophori or 7500 denarii as tho 
value of this talent. A Syrian Talenfh mentioned, 
th© value of which is very uncertain. There were 
two sizes of it The larger, which was six times 
that used for money, was used at Antioch for weigh- 
ing wood. A Giliciun Talent of 3000 drachmae, ot 
half tho Attic, is mentioned by Pollux (ix. 6), 

A much smaller talent was in use for gold. It 
was equal to 6 Attic drachmae, or about J oz» It 
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was called tlie gold talent^ or the Sicilian talent 
from its being much used by the Greeks of Italy 
and Sicil}^. This talent is perhaps connected with 
the small talent which is the only one that occurs 
in Homer. The Italian Greeks divided it into 
2i nwnmi, and afterwards into 12 (Pollux, ix. 6 ; 
Festus, $. V. Talentmi). [Compare Nummus, p. 
814.] 

This small talent explains the use of the term 
great talent (magnum taleiitum), which we find in 
Latin authors, for the silver Attic talent was great 
in comparison with this. But the use of the term 
by the Romans is altogether very inexact ; and in 
some cases, where they follow old Greek writers, 
they use it to signify the old Attic or Euboic 
Talent. 

There arc other talents barely mentioned by an- 
cient %vriters. Hesy chins (s. v.) mentions one of 
100 pounds (Kirpeap)^ Vitruvius (x. 21) one of 
120 ; Suidas (s. u), ilesycliiiis, and Epiphanius 
{de Mens, ct Pond.) of 125 ; Dionysius of llalicai- 
nassus (ix. 27) one of 125 asses, and Hesj'chius 
three of 1C5, 400, and 1125 pounds respectively. 

Where talents arc mentioned in tlie classical 
writers without any specification of the standard, 
wo must generally understand tlie Attic. 

1 0. Comparison of Grecian Weights nitk our own.. 
— In calculating the value of Greek weights in 
terms of our own, the only safe course is to follow 
the existing coins ; and among those (for the reasons 
stated under Ntjmmus, p. 811, b.), it is only the 
best Attic coins that can be relied on with any cer- 
tainty, although there are many other coins which 
afford valuable confirmatory evidence, after the 
standards to which they belong have been fixed. 

Mr. Hussey’s computation of the Attic drachma, 
from the coins, is perhaps a little too low, but it is 
so very near tlie truth that we may safely follow 
it, for the sake of the advantage of using his 
mnnbers without alteration. He makes the 
drachma 0G*5 grains. [Diiaciima: comp. Num- 
mus, p. Glljb. : for the other weights see the 
Tables.] 

11. Roman Weights. — The outline of the Roman 
and Italian system of weights, which was the same 
as the ancient system of copper money, has been 
already given under As. The system is extremely 
simple, but its conversion into our own standard 
is a question of very considerable difficulty. The 
following are the different methods of computing 
it : — 

(1) The Roman mins a mode of calcu- 

lating the weight of the which has been more 
relied on than any other by most modem writers. 
The As will scarcely help us in this calculation, 
because its weight, though originally a pound, was 
very early diminished, and the existing specimens 
difibr from each other very greatly [As], but speci- 
mens, which we may suppose to be asses lihrales., 
may of course be used as confirmatory evidence. 
We must therefore look chiefly to the silver and 
gold coins. Now the average weight of the extant 
specimens of the denarius is about GO grains, and 
in the early ages of the coinage 84 denarii went to 
the pound. [Denarius.] The pound then, by 
this calculation, would contain 5040 grains. Again, 
the (Mirei of the early gold coinage were egual in 
weight Xovkscnipulum and its multiples. [Aurum.] 
Now the scnipulum was the 288th part of the 
pound [Uncu], and the average of the scruptilar 
aurci has boon found by Letronne to be about 171- 
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grains. Hence the pound will he 288x 17^== 
5040 grains, as before. The next aurei coined 
were, according to Pliny, 40 to the pound, and 
therefore, if the above calculation he right, = 1*20 
grains ; and we do find many of this weight. But, 
well as these results hang together, there is great 
doubt of their truth. For, besides the uncertainty 
which always attends the process of calculating a 
larger quantity from a smaller on account of the 
multiplication of a small error, we have every 
reason to believe that the existing coins do not 
come up to their nominal weight, for there was an 
early tendency in the Roman mint to make money 
below weight (Plin.iT. W.xxxiii. 13. s.4G ; compare 
As, Aurum, Denarius), and we haim no proof 
that any extant coins belonged to the rerg earliest 
coinage, and therefore no security that the}' may 
not have been depreciated. In fact, there are many 
specimens of the denarius extant, which w eigh more 
than the aliove average of GO grains. It is there- 
fore pirohable that the \veight of 5040 giains, ob- 
tained from this source, is too little. Hence, 
Wiirm and Bockh, who also follow the coins, give 
it a somewhat higlicr value, the former making it 
5053*635 grains, and the latter 5053*28. (Hussey, 
c. 9 ; Wusm, c. 2 ; Bockh, c. 1 1). 

(2) Another mode of determining the pound is 
from Hue relation between the Homan weights and 
measures. The chief measures which aid us in 
this inquiry are the amphora or quadrantal, and 
the congius. The solid content of the amphora 
was equal to that of a cube, of which tlie side was 
one Roman foot, and the weight of water it con- 
tained was 80 pounds. [Quadrantal,] Hence, 
if wc can ascertain the length of the Roman foot 
independently, it will give us the solid content of 
the amphora, from which wo can deduce the weight 
of the Roman pound. Taking the Roman foot at 
ll*G5 inches, its cube is 158I/IG7 cubic inches 5 = 
5*7025 imperial gallons = 57*0*25 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, the 80th part of which is *7128 of a pound, 
or 4089 grains. But there are many disturliing 
elements in this calculation, of which the chief is 
our ignorance of the precise density of the liuid, 
80 pounds of which filled the amphora. 

It might, at first thought, appear that the result 
might bo obtained at once from the congius of 
Vespasian, which professes to hold 10 Roman 
pounds [Congius], and the content of which has 
been twice examined. In 1G30, Aussout found it 
to contain 5I4G3’2 grains of distilled water, which 
would give 514G'32 grains for the Roman pound. 
In 1721 , Dr. Ftase found it to contain S2037*G0 
grains, giving 5203*77 grains for the Roman pound. 
Both thesifc results are probably too high, cm ac- 
count of the enlargement which the vessel has 
undergone by the corrosion of its inner surface ; 
and this view is confirmed by the fact, that the 
earlier of the two experimonts gave it the smalier 
content. (See Wunn, p. 78; Bdckb, pp. IGG, 
1 67.) Again, the nature of the liuid employed in 
the experiment, its tcmiierature, and the height of 
the barometer, would all influence the result, and 
the error from these sources must occur twice, 
namely, at the original making of the congius and 
at the recent weiglnng of its contents. We cap, 
therefore, by no means agree with Mr. Hussey in 
taking the weight of 5204 grains, as ohtaiued from 
this experiment, to be the nearest approximation 
to the weight of the Roman pound. On the con- 
trary, if this method were followed at all, wo 
3 0 4 
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sliould be compelled to prefer the theoretical cal- 
culation from the qimdranial already given, and to 
say that the value of 5053-28 (or 5()5:h63.5) 
grains, obtained from the coins is too high, rather 
than too low. 

(3) Another method is from exist’mcf Roman 
umyltts^ of which wc possess many, but differing 
so greatly among themselves, that tliey can give 
no safe independent result, and their examination 
is little more than a matter of curiosity. A full 
account of them will be found in Bockh., pp. 168 — 
1 . 06 . 

(4) The determination of the Roman pound 
from its rc4io to the Attic talent^ namely, as 1 : 80 
(see Bdckh, c. 0) is not to be much relied on ; 
since we do not know whether that ratio was exact, 
or only approximate. 

On the whole, the result obtained from the coins 
is probably nearest to the truth. 

1*2. Connection between WeigMst and Measures. 
— Upon the interesting, but very difficult, subjects 
of the connection of the Greek and Roman weights 
with one another, and of both with the Greek 
measures, our space does not permit ns to add any- 
thing to the passages quoted from Bdckh and 
Grote under Menkitra, p. 754 ; and to what is 
said under (^uadrantal. 

13. Authorities. — The following are the chief 
authorities on the subject of ancient weights, 
money, and measures. 

i Anemit Authorities. — In addition to the classic 
WTiters ill general, espec.ially the historians and 
geographers, (I) the Ancient Gnwwiarians and 
lexicographers contain many scattered notice.^, 
some of which are preserved from the last metro- 
logical treatises of Dardanus, Diodorus, Polemar- 
chus, and others. (2) We possess a number of 
small metrological treatises, which are printed in 
the fifth volume of Stephanua’s lliesaurm Linguae 
Cramm, and with the works of Galen, voL xix. 
od. Kiihn. The luo.st important of them are, that 
asenbed to Dioscorides, the piece entitled wepl 
fterpeau (rypeor, and the extract irom the Kocrgrirucd 
of Cleopatra. Besides tliese, wo have a good 
treatise on the subject, printed in the Benedictine 
Analecta CJracra, pp. 3i)3, foil., and in Montfimeon’s 
Paleographic Crecque, pp. 3Gfi, foil.:-— two works, 
of but little value, ascribed to Epiplianius, entitled 
wepl pirpm Kal crraBpm and vepl TrrjAtKdrrjros 
phpuv, printed in the Varia Sacra of Steph. Le 
Moyne, vol. i. pp. 470, foil : — various writings of 
Heron (see Diet, of Jiiog. s. v.) : — and a treatise 
by Didymus of Alexandra, phpa pappdpwu /cat 
irapToliou published by Angelo Mai from a 
MS. hi the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 1817, 
8vo* Cei*tain difficulties respecting the authorship 
of some of those works are discussed by Bockh, 
c. 2. In Latin, we have two works by Prisaan ; 
the one in prose, entitled, JDe Figuris et Nominil^tps 
Nunierorum et d& Nnnimis ac Pondenbm ad 
Sgmmachum Liber; the other is the poem Z>e 
Ponderibm et Memuris, in 208 hexameter verses, 
which is commonly ascribed to Rbemmins Fannius, 
and which is printed in Wernsdorf^s Poejlae Lojfmf 
M mores, vol. v. pt. 1. pp. 212, foil, and In Weber’s 
Corpus Poelarum Lufmorum, pp. 1360, 3370. 
The statements of all these metrological writers, 
must be used with great caution on account of their 
late age. (3) The chief Biristmg MonurmnU such 
as buildings, measures, vessels, weights, and coins, 
have been mentioned in the articles Mensura, 
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and Ni/mmur Further information respecting 
them will he found in Bockh 

ii. Modern Worh : see the list given at the end 
of the article Nummus. The present position of 
our knowledge is marked hy the work of Bockh, 
so often referred to, with Mr. Orote’s review of it. 
There is no satisfactory English work on the sub- 
ject. The best, so far as it goes, is the treatise of 
Raper, in the Philosophical Transactions; vol Ixi. 
Mr. Hussey’s work is very useful, but its value 
is much impaired by the want of more of that 
criticism, at once ingenious and sound, which has 
guided Bockh to so many new and firm results 
amidst intricacies which were before deemed hope- 
less. 

For a general view of the value of the several 
weights, measures, and money in terms of our own, 
see the Tables at the end of this work, [P. S 1 
PONDO. ^ [Libra.] ^ 

PONS (y4<pvpa), a bridge. The most ancient 
bridge upon record, of which the construction lias 
been described, is the one erected by Nitocris over 
the Euphrates at Babylon. (Herod, i. 1861) It 
was m the nature of a drawbridge ; and con- 
sisted merely of stone piers without arches, but 
connected with one another by a framework of 
planking, which was removed at night to prevent 
the inhabitants from passing over from the different 
sides of the river to commit mutual depredations. 
The stones were fastened together by iron cramps 
soldered with lead ; and the piers were built whilst 
the bed of the river was free from water, its course 
having been diverted into a large lake, which was 
again restored to the usual channel when the work 
had been completed. (Herod. 1. o.) Compare the 
description given by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 8, vol. i. 
p. 121, ed. Wesseling), who ascribes the work to 
Seiniramis. 

Temporary bridges constructed upon boats?, 
called crx^Slai (Ilesych. s. v. ; Herod, vii. 36 ; 
Ac.sch. Pers. 6.0, ed. Blomf,, et Gloss ), were also 
of very early invention. Darems is mentioned as 
having thrown a bridge of this kind ov<*r the 
Thracian Bo.sporiis (Herod, iv. 83, 85) ; hut we 
have no details respecting it, beyond the name of 
its architect, Mandrocle.s of Samos. (Herod, iv. 87, 
88.) The one constructed by ordtT of Xerxes 
across the Hellespont is more celeluuted, and has 
been minutely descrilied by Herodotus (vii. 36). 
It was built at the place whore the Chersonese 
forms almost a right angle, between the towns of 
Sestos and Madytus on the one side, and Ahydos 
on the other. The first bridge, wliich was con- 
structed at thi.s spot, was washed away by a storm 
almost immediately after it was completed (Herod, 
vii 31), and of this no details are given. The 
sabse(iuent one was executed under the directions 
.of a different set of architects. (Jd. 36.) Both of 
them appear to have partaken of the nature of 
mspmtVw bridges, the platform which formed the 
passage-way being secured upon enormous cables 
formed by ropes of flax (MvkoXIpov) and ])apyrus 
(l^v€Aipmv) twisted together, and then stretched 
tight by means of windlasses (5voi) on each side. 

The bridges hitherto mentioned cannot bo 
Strictly denominated Greek, although the archi- 
tects by whom the two last were constructed were 
natives of the Gieek islands, Bnt the frequent 
mention of the word in Homer proves that bridges 
were not uneemmon In the Greek states, or at least 
jn the western part of Asia Minor, during his time. 
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The Greek term fora permanent kridji^e is 7 €<^w/)a, 
ivliicli the ancient etjmiologists connected with the 
Gephyraei (Tecpvpawi)^ a people whom Herodotus 
(y. 57) states to have been Phoenicians, though 
they pretended to have come from Eretria; and 
the etymologists accordingly tell ns that the first 
bridge in Greece was built by this people across 
the Cephissiis ; but such an explanation is opposed 
to sound etymohigy and common sense. As the 
rivers of Greece were small, and the use of the arch 
known to them only to a limited extent [Arcus], 
it is probable that their bridges were built entirely 
of wood, or, at best, were nothing more than a 
wooden platfoira supported upon stone piers at 
each extremity, like that of Nitocris described 
above. Pliny (//. iV. iv. 1) mentions a bridge 
over the Aclieron 1 OOO feet in length ; and also 
says (iv. 21) that the island Euboea was joined 
to Boeotia by a bridge ; but it is probable that 
both these works were executed after the Roman 
conquest. 

In Greece also, as well as in Italy, the term 
h/id(/e was us(‘d to signify a roadway raised upon 
piens or arches to connect the op])<).site sides of a 
ravine, even whm’e no water flowed through it 
(r^ju ye^vpav, ^ iirl paTrei Xen. A nab. 
vi. 5. § 22). 

The Homans were xmdouhtedly the first people 
who applied tfie arch to the construction of bridge.s, 
by wiiieh th(\y were enabled to erect structures 
of great beauty and solidity, as well as utility ; 
for ijy this means tiie ofienings between the piers 
for the convenience of navigation, which in the 
bridges of Babylon and Greece must have been very 
narrow, could be extended to any neccs.saiy span. 

The width of the pas.sagc-way in a Roman 
bridge was commonly narrow, as compared with 
modern structures of the same kind, and corre- 
sponded with the road (via) leading to and from 
it. It was divided into three parts. The centre 
one, for horses and carriages, xvas denominated 
or iUr ; and the, raised footpaths on each 
side (deeursoria)^ which were enclosed by parapet 
walls similar in use and appeanmc(‘ to the jduteus 
in the basilica. [Basilica, ]», IDD, b.] 

Eight bridges acro8.s the Tiber are enumerated 
by P. Victor as lielongiug to the city of Home. 
I. Of these the mo.st ceUdirated, as 'WclI as the 
most ancient, was the Pons Sublicius, bo called 
b(‘c‘ausc it was built of wood; in the lan- 

guage of the Formiani, meaning wooden hoams. 
(Fostus, s, Stthlidim,) It was built by Ancus 
Martins, when he unit<‘d the Jauiculum to the city 
(Eiv. i. 33; Dionys. iii. p. 133), and became re- 
nowned from the well-known feat of lloratius 
Codes in the war with Porsenna. (Liv. ii. 
1(1; Val. Max. iii. 2. § 1 ; Dionys. y. pp. 295, 
29(),) ill consequence of the delay and difficulty 
then experienced in breaking it down, it was re- 
constructed without nails, in such a manner that 
each beam could be removed and replaced at plea- 
sure. (Plin. //. N. xxxn, 23.) It was so rebuilt 
liy the pontifices (Dionys. iii. p. 133), from which 
fact, according to Varro (7M Ling. TmL y. 33), 
they derived their name; and it was afterwards 
considered so sacred, that no repairs could be made 
in it without previous sacrifice ^conducted by the 
pontifex in person. (Dionys. ii, L <?,) In the 
ago of Augustus it was still a wooden bridge, as 
is manifest from the epitliet ro5orco, used by Ovid 
(/«. V. 621) i in which state it qipears to have 
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remained at the time of Otho, when it was carried 
away by an inundation of the Tiber. (Tacit. /L,sL 
i. 86, who calls it po/w* siibheius.) In later ages it 
was also called pons Aemihns, probably from the 
name of the person by whom it was rebuilt ; but 
who this Aemilius was is uncertain. It may have 
been Aemilius Lepidiis the triumvir, or probably 
the Aemilius Lepidus wdio wms censor with Muna- 
tins Plancus, under Augustus, ten years after the 
pons sublicius fell down, as related by Dion Cassius 
(p. 423, c.) We b arn from P. Victor, in Ms de- 
scription of the Regio xi., that these two bridges 
were one and the same — “Aemilius qui ante sub- 
licius.” It is called Acmiliau by Juvenal {Sett 
vi. 32) and Lampridiiis {Hehog. c. 17), but it is 
mentioned by Capitolinus {Antonm Pms, c. fl) as 
tlie po7is Snllicius ; W'hich passage is alone suffi- 
cient to refute the assertion of some writers that it 
was bnilt of stone at the period when the name of 
Aemilius was given to it. (Nardini, Mom. A^it. 
viii. 3 ) 

This bridge was a favourite resort for beggars, 
who used to sit upon it and demand alms. (Sencc. 
De Vll. Beat. 25.) Hence the expression of Ju- 
renul (xiv. 1.34), tdlqius de ponte, for a beggar. 
(Comjiare also Jiiv. iv. 116.) 

It wms situated at the foot of the Aventine, and 
T.vas the bridge over which C. Gracchus directed 
his flight when he was overtaken by hi.s opponents. 
(Pint. Oracch. p. 812, c. ; compare Val Max. iv. 7. 

§ 2; Ovid. Fast vi. 477.) 

IL Pons Palatinus formed the communica- 
tion betwi'Cii the Palatine and its vicinities and 
the Janiculum, and stood at the spot now occupied 
by the “ ponte Rotto.” It is thought that the 
words of Livy (xl. 51 ) have reference to this bridge. 
It wms repaired by Augiastus. {hiscrip. ap. Gnit. 
p. 160, n. 1.) 

in. IV. Pons FABRicnr.s and Pons Crstius 
were the two which connected tlie Insula Tiberina 
with the opposite sides of the river ; the first with 
the city, and the latter with the Janiculum. Both 
are still remaining. The pons Fabriciiis was ori- 
ginally of wood, but was rebuilt by L. Fabriciiis, 
the etmifor mirum, as the. inscription testifies, a 
short time previous to the conspiracy of Catiline 
(Dion Cass, xxxvii. p. -50) ; which passage of Dion 
Cassius, as well as the words of the Scholiast on 
Horace {Sat. ii. 3. 36), warrant the assumption that 
it was then first built of stone. It is now called 
“ Ponte ({iiattro capi.” The pons Cestius i.s, by 
some aiitbora, supposed to have liecu built during 
the reign of Tiberius by Cestius Gulins, the per- 
son mentioned by Pliny (x. 60 ; Tacit. Ann. vi. 
31), thoiigli it is more reasonable to conclude 
that it was constructed before tlie tiTinination of 
the republic, as no private individual would have 
bean xiermitted to give his own name to a public 
work under the empire. (Nardini, /. c.) The in- 
teriptions now remaining nro in commmnoration of 
yalentinianus, Valcns, and Gnitiauus, the emperors 
by whom it was restored. Both fcliese bridges arc 
represented in the following woodcut j that on the 
right hand is the pons Fahricius, and Is curious as 
being one of the very few remaining works which 
boar a date during the republic j the pons Cestius 
on the left represents the effort* of a mucli later 
age ; and, instead of the buildings now seen 
upon the island, th© temples which originally 
stood there» as well m the iHland itself, have been 
restored. 
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V. Pons Janiculensir, wHcli led direct to the 
Janiculiim.^ The name of its founder and the 
period of its construction are unknown ; hut it 
occupied the site of the present “ponte Sisto,'’ 
which was built hy Sixtus IV. upon the ruins of 
the old bridge. 

VI. Pons Vaticanus, so called because it formed 
the communication between the Campus Martius 
and Campus Vaticanus. When the waters of the 
Tiber are very low, vestiges of the piers are still 
discernible at the hack of the Hospital of San 
Spirito. By modern topograph is ts this bridge is 
often called “ Pons Triumplialis,” but without any 


classical authority ; the inference, however, is not 
improbable, because it led directly from the Cam- 
pus to the Clivus Cinnac (now Monte Mario), from 
which the triumphal processions descended. 

VII. Pons AEtius, built hy Hadrian, which 
led from the city to the Mausoleum [Mausoleum] 
of that emperor, now the bridge and castle of St. 
Angelo. (Spart. /[(uir. c. 10; Dion Cass. Ixix. 
p. 7 97, B.) A representation of this bridge is given 
in the following woodcut, taken from a medal still 
extant It affords a specimen of the stylo employed 
at the period when the fine arts are considered to 
have been at their greatest pmfectioii at Homo. 



Vnr, Pons Milvius, on the Via Flaminin, now 
ponte MoIIe, was built by Acmilius Scanrus the 
censor (Aiir, Viet JM Ffm Tllusir. c 27, § 8), 
and is mentioned hy Cicero about forty five years 
after its formation. Upon this bridge the ambassa- 
dors^ of the Allobroges were arrested by Cicero’s 
retainers during the conspiracy of Catiline. (Cic. 
M Cat iii. 2.) Catulus and Pompoy encamped 
here against Lepidus when he attempted to annul 
the acts of Sulla. (Flams, iii. 23.) Its vicinity 
was a favourite place of resort for pleasure and de- 
bauchery in the licemtious reign of Nero. (Tacit 
Am xiii. 47.) And finally, it was at this spot that 
the battle^ between Maxeutins and Constantine, 
which decided the late of the Homan oinpire, took 
place. (A. d.312.) 


The Homan bridges without the city were fiir 
too many to be enurneratc'd here. 1'hoy formed 
one of the chief embellishments in all the ]mblio 
roads ; and their numerous and stupendous re- 
mains, still existing in Italy, Portugal, and Spain, 
attest, even to the present day, the scale of grandeur 
with which their works of national utility were 
always carried on. Snbjoin(‘d is a representation 
of the bridge' at Ariinirmm (Rmm% which remains 
entire : it was commenced by Augustus and ter- 
minated by Tiberius, as we learn Irom the inscrip- 
tion, which is still extant. It is introduced in 
order to give the reader an idea of the style of art 
during^ the age of Vitnivius, that peculiar period of 
transition between the austere simplicity of the re- 
public and the profuse magnificence of the empire. 



The bridge thrown across the bay of Baiae by 
Caligula (Dion Cass. lix. p. 65% e ; Suet. Cat 19), 


the useless undertaking of a profilgalo prince, does 
not reg,uire apy further notice ; bat the bridge 
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^vliicli Trahan "built across the Danube, wbicb is 
one of the greatest efforts of human ingenuity, 
must not pass unmentioncd. A full account of 
its construction is given by Dion Cassius (Ixviii. 
p. 776, B.) ; and it is also mentioned by the younger 
Pliny (Ep. viii. 4 ; compare Procopius, De Aedi- 
ficm). The forai of it is given in the annexed 
woodcut, from a representation of it on the column 
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of Trajan at Eome ; which has given rise to 
much controversy, as it does not agree in many 
respects with the description of Dion Cassius. The 
inscription, supposed to have belonged to this 
bridge, is quoted by Leiinclav. p. 1041. C, and by 
Gruter, 448. S. 

Sub jugum ecce rapitue et Dan u vies. 



It will be observed that the piers only are of | 
stone, and the superstructure of wood. j 

The Conte Marsigli, in a letter to Montfaucon j 
(^Giomala de' Lettemti d' Ikdia^ vol. xxii. p. 116),' 
gives the probaljlc measurements of this structure, - 
from observations made upon the spot, which will 
serve as a faithful commentary upon the text of 
Dion. Ho considers that the whole line consisted 
of 23 piers and 22 arches (making the whole'bridge 
about 3010 feet long, and 48 in lieigbt), which are 
much more than the number displayed upon the 
column. But this is easily accounted for without 
impairing the authority of the artist’s work. A 
few arcdies were sufficient to show the general 
features of the bridge, without continuing the mono- 
tonous uniformity of the whole line, which would 
liave produced an effect ill adapted to the purposes 
of sculpture. It was destroyed by Hadrian (Dion 
Cass. /. c.), under the pretence that it would facili- 
tate the nicursumsofthebarharians into the Homan 
territories, but in reality, it is said, from jealousy 
and despair of being able himself to accomplisli 
any equally great undertaking ; which is supposed 
to be confirmed by the fact that he afterwards put 
to death the architect, Artemi dorus, under whose 
directions it was constructed. 

I’lio Romans also denominated b}’' tbo name of 
pontes tbc causeways which in modern language 
are termed viaducts.” Of these the Pons ad 
Nonam^ now called ponte Nono, near the ninth 
mile from Home on the Via Pramestvm is a fine 
specimen. 

Amongst the bridges of temporary use, which 
were made for the immediate purposes of a cam- 
paign, the most celebrated is that constructed by 
Julius Caesar over the Rhine within the short! 
period of ton days. It was built entirely of wood, 
and the whole process of its construction is mi- 
nutely detailed by its author {pe BellMalL iv. 17). 
An elevation of it is given by Palladio, constructed 
in confonnity with the account of Caesar, which 
has be,en copied in the edition of Oudendorp and 
in the Dolphin edition. 

Vegetius (iii. 7), Horodian (viii. 4, 8), and 
Lucan (iv. 420) mention the use of casks (rio/w, 
cwjoae) by the Romans to support rafts for the pas- 



sage of an army ; and Vegetius (^.c.) says that it 
was customary for the Roman army to carry with 
them small boats (monoa‘ttU) hollowed out from the 
trunk of a tiee, together with planks and nails, so 
that a bridge could be constructed and bound to- 
gether with ropes upon any emergency without 
loss of time. Pompey passed the Euphrates by a 
similar device during the Mithridatic war. (Florus, 
lii. 5.) The preceding woodcut, taken from a bas- 
relief on the column of Trajan, will afrord an idea 
of the general method of construction and fonn of 
these bridges, of which there are several designs 
upon the same monument, all of which greatly re- 
semble each other. 

"When the Comitia were held, the voters, in order 
to reach the enclosure called sqdum and mnl(\ 
passed over a wooden platform, elevated above tluj 
ground, which was called jmns in 

order that they might be able to give their votes 
without confusion or collusion. 

Pons is also used to signify the platform (^wi- 
SdBpa, dro€d6pa) used for embarking in or dis- 
embarking from, a ship, 

** Intcrca Aeneas socios dc puppibus altls 
I^ontibus exponit,” Virg. Am. x. 288. 

The method of using these ponies is represented 
in the annexed woodcut, taken from a very curious 
inhiglio representing the history of the Trojan w^ar, 
discovered at Bovillae towards the latter end of the 
17th century ; which is given by Fabretti, Syntupma 
de. Column. Tntjmi., p. 315. (See further, Hfrt, 
Lehre der Gehmde^ § x.) [A. H.] 
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^PG'NITFEX (tepod^iddarmXos^ UpopSpos^ Ifpo** 
kpofpdPTps), The origin Of this word is 
explained in various ways< Q. Scaevola, who was 
himself pontifex maximus, derived it from posse 
nm\f(wer0, and Varro from pom^ because the pon- 
tiffs, ho says, had built the prns subifefns, and 
afterwards frequently restored it, that it might bo 
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possible to perform sacrifices on eacli side of the 
Tiber. (Varro, da Ling. Lat. v, 83, cd. Muller ; 
Dionys. ii. 73.) This statement is, however, con- 
tradicted by the tradition which ascribes the build- 
ing of the pons siihlicius to Ancus Martms (Liv. i. 
33), at a time when the pontiffs had long existed 
and borne this name. Gdttling {Gesch. d. Bom. 
Siaatsv. p. 173) thinks that ponL/noe is only another 
form for ponipifear., winch would characterise the 
pontiffs only as the managers and conductors of 
public processions and solemnities. But it seems 
far more probable that the word is formed from 
pons and facem (in the signification of the Greek 
to perform a sacrifice), and that consequently 
it signifies the priests who offered sacrifices upon 
the iiridge. The ancient sacrifice to which the 
name thus alludes, is that of the Argeans on the 
sacred or sublician bridge, which is described by 
Dionysius (i. 38 ; compare A kg ei). Greek liters, 
moreover, sometimes translate the word pontiffs by 
jetjwpoTtoioL 

The Roman pontiffs formed, the most illustrious 
among the great colleges of priests. Their iiisti- 
tution, like that of all important matters of reli- 
gion, was ascribed to Nunia. (Liv. i. 20 ; Dionys. 
ii. 73.) The number of pontiffs appointed by tins 
king was four (Liv. x. (3), and at their head was 
the pontifex maxnmis, who is generally not incliuled 
when the rnmiher of pontiffs is mmitioncd. Cicero 
(de Be Pull ii. 14), however, includes the pontifex 
maximus when he says that Numa appointed five 
pontiffs. Niebuhr {Ukt. of Rome^ i. p. 302, &c. ; 
compare iii. p. 410 ; Liv. x. 6 ; Cic. de Re Buhl. 
ii. 9) supposes with great probahility, that the ori- 
ginal number of four pontiffs (not including the 
pontifex maximiis) had reference to the two earliest 
tribes of the Romans, the Ramnes and Titles, so 
that each tribe was represented by two pontiffs. 
In the year b. a 300, the CJgnlnian law raised the 
number of pontiffs to eight, or, iiicliiding the pon- 
tifex maxhuns, to nine, and four of them were to 
be plebeians. (Liv. x. C.) Tiie pontifex maximus, 
however, continued to he a patrician down to the 
yciir B. c. 254, when Tib, Corimcanius was the first 
plebeian who was invested with this dignity, (Liv. 
JSpit. 18.) This numher of pontiffs remained for 
a long time unaltered, until in 81 b. o, the dictator 
Sulla increased it to fifteen (Liv. Bpzt 8,0), and 
J. Caesar to sixteen. (Dion Cass. xlii. 51.) In 
both these changes the pontiff'x maximus is in- 
cluded in the number. During the empire the 
number varied, though on the whole fifteen ap- 
pears to have been tbe regular number. 

The mode of appointing tbe pontiffs was also 
different at different timk. 1 1 appears that after 
their institution by Nuttia, the college had the 
right of co-optation^ that is, if a member of the col- 
lege died (for all the pontiffs held their office for 
life), the members met tod elected a successor, 
who after his election was maugumted by the 
augurs. (Dionys. ii. 22, 73.) This election was 
sometimes called (GiU’ms, i 12.) Ih the 

year 212 b. c, Livy (xxv, 5) 'speaks of the eleetion 
of a pontifex maximus in the comitia (proWbly 
tile comitia iributa) as the ordinary mode of ap- 1 
pointing this high-priest. But in relating' the 
events of the year 181 b.c. he again states thab 
the appointment oL the chief pontiff took place by 
the co-optation of the college. (Liv. xL 42t) How 
these anomalies arose (unless Livy expresses him- 
ieif carelessly) is uncertain (see Gdttling, 1. c. p. 
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375) ; for, as far as we know, the first attempt to 
deprive the college of its right of co optation, and 
to transfer the power of election to the people, was 
not made until the year b. c. 145, by the tribune 
C. Licinius Crassus ; but it was frustrated by the 
praetor C. Lacliiis. (Cic. "de Avl. 25, Brut 21, de 
Nat Deor. in. 2.) In 304 b.c. the attempt was 
successfully repeated by the tribune Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ; and a law (Lex Domitia) was then 
passed, which transferred the right of electing the 
memhers of the great colleges of priests to the 
people (probalily in the comitia tributa) ; that is, 
the people elected a candidate, who was then made 
a member of the college by the co-optatio of the 
priests themselves, so that the co-optatio, although 
still necessary, became a mere matter of form. ( Cic. 
de Leg. Agr. ii. 7, Epkt ad Brut i. 5 ; ,Vell. 
Pat, ii. 12 ; Sueton. Nero^ 2.) The Jex Domitia 
was repealed by Sulla in a lex Cornelia de Sacer- 
dotiis(81 B. c.), which restored to the great priestly 
colleges their full right of co-optatio. (Liv. Eptt 
89 ; Pseudo-Ascon. in Dimnat p. 102, ed. Orelli j 
Dion Cass, xxxvii. 37.) In the year 63 B. c. the 
law of Sulla was abolished, and the Domitian law 
was restored, but not in its full extent ; for it was 
now deteniiined, that in case of a vacancy the 
college itself should nominate two candidates, and 
the people elect one of them. This mode of pro- 
ceeding is expressly mentioned m regard to the 
appointment of augurs, and was, no doubt, tbe 
same in that of the pontiffs. (Cic. Philip, ii. 2.) 
J uliiis Caesar did not alter this modified lex Domi- 
tia, but M. Antonins again restored the right of 
co-optatio to the college. (Dion Cass. xHv. 53.) 

The college of pontiffs had the supreme superin- 
tcndencc of all matters of religion, and of things 
and persons connected with public as well as pri- 
vate worship. A general outUno of their rights 
and functions is given by Livy (i. 20) and Diony- 
sius (ii. 73). This power is said to have beem 
given to tbem by Numa ; and he also entrusted to 
their keeping the books containing the ritual or- 
dinances, together with the obligation to give in- 
formation to any one who might consult them on 
matters of religion. They had to guard against 
any iiregularity in tbe observance of religious rites 
tliat might arise from a neglect of the ancient 
customs, or from the introduction of foreign rites. 
They bad not only to determine in wbat manner 
the heavenly gods should be worshipped, but also 
tile proper form of burials, and liuw the souls of the 
departed (manes) were to be appeased ; in like 
manner what signs either in lightning or other 
phenomena were to be received and attended to. 
They bad tbe judicial decision in all matters of re- 
ligion, w'hctber private persons, magistrates, or 
priests were concerned, and in cases wbere the ex- 
isting laws or customs were found defective or in- 
sufficient, they made new laws and regulations 
(decreia poiHlfeum) in which they always followed 
their own judgment as to what was consistent 
with the existing customs and usages. (Gell ii. 
28, X. 15.) They watched over the conduct of 
all persons who had anything to do with the 
sacrifices or tbe wuirsbip of tbe gods, that is, over 
' oil the priests and their servants. The forms of 
worship and of sacrificing wore determined by the 
pontiflfe, and whoever refused to obey their injunc- 
tions was punished by them, for they were ** rerum 
quae ad, sacra ot religiones pertinent, judices et 
vindiecs,” (Fesi s. v. Afamum pmlifex ; compare 
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Cic. de Leg, ii. 8, 12.) Tlie pontiffs themselves 
were not subject to any court of law or punish- 
ment, and were not responsible either to the senate 
or to the people. The details of these duties and 
functions were contained in books called lihri 
pontificii or pontificales, commentarii sacrorum or 
sacrorum pontificalium (Fest. s. v. Aliuta and 
Occtsum), which they were said to have received 
from Niima, and which were sanctioned by Ancus 
Martins. This king' is said to have made public 
that part of these regulations which had reference 
to the sacra publica (Liv. i. S2) ; and when at the 
commencement of the republic the wooden tables 
on which these published regulations were written 
had fallen into decay, they were restored by the 
pontifev maximus C. Papinus. (Dioiiys. iii. 36.) 
One part of these libri pontificales was called Indi- 
gitamenta, and contained the names of the gods as 
well as the manner in which these names were to 
be used in public worship. (Serv. ad Vug. Oeorg. 

i. 21.) A second part must have contained the 
formulas of the jus pontificium. (Oic. de Re RithL 

ii. 31.) The original laws and regulations con- 
tained in these books were in the course of lime 
increased and more accurately defined by the de- 
cie(‘s of the pontiffs, whence perliaps their name 
connnentarii. (Plin, IL N. xviii. 3 ; Liv. iv. 3 ; 
Cic. RriU, 14. ) Another tradition concerning these 
books stated that Numa communicated to tlie 
pontilTs their dutu‘s and rights merely by word of 
month, and that he bad buried the books in a 
stone chest on tlie Janiculum. (Pint. Num. 22 ; 
Plin. /y. AC xih. 27 ; Val. Max, i. 1. 12 ; Augmst. 
da (Jmt, Dei,, vii, 34.) These books were found 
in 181 B. c., and one half of them contained ritual 
regulations and the jus puntilicimn, and the other 
half philosofihical in([uines on the same suhji'cts, 
and were written in the Gri'ek language. The 
hooks were brought to tlm praetor urhanus Q. 
PetiliuB, and the siuiato ordered the latter half to 
be burnt, while the former was carefully preserved. 
Kespecting the nature and authenticity of this 
story, see Hurtling, Die, Helig. d. Rom. i. p. 214. 
Tlu' annale.s maxiini were records of the events of 
each year kept by the poutifex maximua, from the 
commencement of the state to the time of the 
poutifex maximus, 1\ Mucius Scaevola, b. a 
133. 

As to the rights and duties of the pontiffs, it must 
first of all be borne in mind that the pontiffs were 
not priests of any particular divinity, but a college 
which stood above all other priests, and superiu- ^ 
tended the whole external worship of the gods. ' 
(Cic. de Leg. ii. 8.) One of their principal duties 
was the regulation of the sacra both publica and 
privatti, and to watch that they were observed at 
tlm proper times (for which purpose the pontiffs 
originaliy had the whole regulation of the calendar, 
seelkBKNDAiuyM, p. 230, &c.), andiu their proper 
form. In the management of the sacra publica 
they were in later times assisted in certain per- 
formances by the triumviri epnloncs [EFtiLONBs], 
and lind in their keeping the funds from which 
the expencos of the sacra publica were defrayed. 
[Sacua.] I 

I'hc pontiffs convoked the assembly of the curies i 
(comitia calata or curiata) in cases where priests j 
were to be appointed, and ffaminos or a rex sacro- 1 
rum were to bo inaugurated ; also when wills were | 
to be received, and when a detostatio sacrorum and j 
adoption by adrogatio took place. (0oll v. 18, * 
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XV. 27 ; Adoptio.) Whether the presence of the 
pontiffs together with that of the augurs and two 
flamines was necessary in the comitia ciinata also 
in cases when other matters were transacted, as 
Niebuhr thinks (i. p. 342, ii. p. 223), does not 
appear to be quite certain. The curious circum- 
stance that on one occasion the poutifex maximus 
was commanded by the senate to preside at the 
election of tribunes of the people, is explained by 
Niebuhr (ii, p. 35,9, &c,). 

As regards the jurisdiction of the pontiffs, 
magistrates and priests as well as private indivi- 
duals were hound to submit to their sentence, pro- 
vided it had the sanction of three members of the 
college. (Cic. de Harit^. Resp. 6.) In most cases 
the sentence of the pontiiFs only inflicted a fine 
upon the offenders (Cic. FMUp. xl 8 ; Liv. xxxvii. 
51, xl. 42), but the person fined had a right to 
appeal to the people, who might release him from 
the fine. In regard to the Vestal virgins and the 
persons who committed incest with them, the 
pontiffs hud criminal jurisdiction and miglit pro- 
nounce the .sentence of death. (Dionys. ix. 40 ; 
Liv. xxiL 57 ; Fest. s,v. Fruhrum.) A man who 
had violated a Vestal virgin was according to an 
ancient law scourged to" death by the poutifex 
maximus in the comitium, and it appears that 
originally yieither the Vestal lirgiiis nor the male 
offenders in such a case had any right of apjieal 
Gbttliug (p. 185) comsiders that they had the 
right of appeal, hut the passage of Cicero {de H& 
Fail. li. 31) to which he refers, dues not support 
Ms_ opinion. Incest in general belonged to tlie 
jurisdiction of the pontiffs, and might be punished 
with death. (Cic. deLeg. xl. 1,9.) In luti-r times 
we find that even in the ca.se of the pontiffs having 
passed sentence upon Vestal virgins, a tribune in- 
teifered and induced the people to appoint a 
quaestor for the purpose of making a fre.sh in(|uiry 
into the case ; and it sometimes happened that 
after this new trial the sentence of the pontiffs 
was modified or annulled. (Ascon. ad AMIotl p. 
48, ed. Orelli.) Such cases, however, seem to have 
been more irregularities founded upon an abuse 
of the tribunitian power. In the early times the 
pontiffs were in the exclusive possession of the 
civil as well as religious law, imtil the former was 
made public by C. Flavius. [Actio.] The regu- 
lations which served as a guide to the pontiffs in 
their judicial proceedings, formed a large collection 
I of laws, which was called the jus pontificium, and 
: formed part of the libri pontificii. (Cic. de Omt, i, 
i 43, iii. 33, Domo, 13 j compare Jus, pj>. 656, 

: 657.) The new deiTces which the pontiffs made 
either on the proposal of the senatf‘, or in cases 
belonging to the sacra privata, or that of private 
individuals, were, as Livy (xxxix. 10) sa.vs, m- 
numerable. (Compare Cic. de Leg. ii. 23 • Ma- 
crob. Sat, iii 3 ; Dionys. ii. 73.) 

The meetings of the college of pontiffs, to which 
in some instances the ffaminos and the rex sa- 
crorum were summoned (Cic. d$ ilurmp. 6), 
were held in the curia regia on the Via Sacra, to 
which was attached the residence of poutifex 
I maximus and of the rex saemrum, (Saet ftcf. 46 ; 

I Serr. ad Am, viii. 363 f THn. Bpd'st, ly, IL) As 
I the chief pontiff was obliged to ’five in & domus 
publica, Augustus, hie ‘assumed this dignity, 
changed part of hfo own, 'IpttSe into a damns pub* 

I lica. (Dioa Cass. Jir.0.)^' All the pontiffs were 
^ ill their appCsMance distinguished by the conic cap 
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called tutulus or galerus, with an apex upon it, and 

the toga praetcxta. 

The pontifex inaximus was the president of the 
college and acted in its name, whence he alone is 
frequently mentioned in cases in which he must he 
considered only as the organ of the college. He 
was generally chosen from among the most dis- 
tinguished persons, and such as had held a curule 
magistracy, or were already members of the col- 
lege, (Liv. XXXV. 5, xl. 42.) Two of his especial 
duties were to appoint {capare) the Vestal virgins 
and the flamines [Vestales; Flamkn], and to 
he present at every marriage by confarreatio. 
When festive games were vowed or a dedication 
made, the cliief pontiff had to repeat over before 
the persons who made the vow or the dedication, 
the formula with which it was to he performed 
{prmire verha^ Liv. v. 40, ix. 46, iv. 27)* During 
the period of the republic, when the people exer- 
cised sovereign power in every respect, we find 
that if the pontiff on constitutional or religious 
grounds refused to perform this solemnity, he might 
he compelled by the people. 

A pontifex might, like all the members of the 
great priestly colleges, hold any other military, 
civil or priestly oflice, provided the different oflices 
did not interfere with one another, Tims we find 
one and tlic same person being pontiff, augur, and 
decemvir sacrorum (Liv. xl. 42) ; inslances of a 
pontifex maximus being at the same time consul, 
are \ery nunicrous. (Liv. xxviii. 38 j Cic, de 
Harmp. JRcsp. 0 ; compare Amhrosch, Sticdien und 
Andeutungan^ p. 220, note 1(J5.) But whatever 
might bo the civil or military oflice ivhieh a ponti- 
fox maximus held beside his pontificate, he was 
not allowed to leave Italy. The first who violated 
this law was F. Licinius Crassus, m b. c. 131 
(Liv. BplL BB ; Val. Max, viii, 7. G ; Oro.s. v. 
10) ; but after this precedent, pontiffs seem to 
have frequently transgressed the law, and Caesar, 
thougli pontifex maximus, went to his province of 
Gaul * 

The college of pontiffs continued to exist until 
the overthrow of paganiMii (Arnob* iv. 35 ; Sym- 
mach. Idpit ix. 128, 126) ; but its power and" in- 
fluence were considerably weakened as the em- 
perors, according to the example of Caesar, had 
the right to appoint as many members of the great 
colleges of priests as they pleased. (Dion Cass, 
xlil xliii. 51, li. 20, liil 17 ; Suet <kes. 31.) 
In addition to this, the emperors themselves were 
always chief pontiffs, and as such the pn^sidents of 
the college ; hence the title of pontifex maximms 
(P. M. or PON. M.) appears on seveml coins of 
the emperors* If there were several emperors at 
a time, only one bore the title of pontifex maxi- 
nms ; but ia the year a, n. 238, we find that 
each of the .two emperors Maximus and Balbinua 
assumed this dignity, (Capitol, Mrzw’w. d BaLk 
8.) The last traces *o£ emperors ' being at the 
same time chief pontiffs are found in mscriptions 
of Valentinian, Valens, and Gmtianus. (Orolli, 
IrmripL n. 1117, 1118.) Froin thd timfe of 
Theodosius the emperors no longer appear in the 
dignity of pontiff ; but at last the title was, as- 
sumed by the Christian bishop of Rome. 

^ There were other pontiffs at Rome who' were 
dwtinguishod by the epithet minores. Various 
opinions have been entertained a.s to what these 
pontifices minoros were. Niebuhr (i p. 302. n. 
775) thinks that they were originally the pontiffs 
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of the Luceros ; that they stood in the same re- 
lation to the other pontiffs as the patres minoriun 
gentium to the patres majorum gentium ; and that 
subseipiently, when the meaning of the name was 
forgotten, it was applied to the secretaries of the 
great college of pontiffs. In another passage (iii. 
p. 411) Niebuhr himself demonstrates that the 
Luccrcs were never represented in the college of 
pontiffs, and his earlier supposition is contradicted 
hy all the statements of ancient writers who men- 
tion the pontifices minores. Livy (xxii. 57 • 
compare Jul. Capitol. Op//. in speak- 

ing of the secretaries of the college of pontiffs, 
adds, qiios nunc minores pontifices appellant ; ” 

' from which it is evident that the name pontifices 
; minores was of later introduction, and tliat it was 
■ given to persons who originally had no claims to it, 
i that is, to the secretaries of the pontiffs. The 
only natural solution of tlie question seems to he 
this. At the time when the real pontiffs began to 
neglect their duties, and to leave the principal 
business to be done by their secretaries, it became 
customary to designate those scribes hy the name 
of pontifices minores. Macrohius {^ut. i. 15), in 
speaking of minor pontiffs previous to the time of 
Cu. Flavius, makes an anachronism, as he transfers 
a name customary iii his own days to a time 
when it could not po.ssihly exist. The niimIxT of 
these secretarii's is uncertain ; Cicero {de I/arusp, 
Besp. (>) niciiLions the name of three minor pontiffs. 
The naim* cannot have beim ustul long before the 
end of the nquiblic, when even chief pontiffs began 
to show a di.sregard for tlnnr sacred duties, as in 
the case of P. Licinius Crassus and Julius Ca(‘.sar. 
Another proof of their falling off in comparison 
with former days, is that about the same time the 
good and lu.xnrious living of the ponLiirs became 
ju'Overlual at Home. (IJorat. Carm, ii. 14, 2(J, See, j 
Mart, xii. 48. 12 ; Ivlacrob. Sat. ii. 0.) [L. S.] 

FONTIFICA'LES LUDI. [Luw Potofi- 

CAJ.KH ] 

PONTIFPCITTM JUS. [Jus, pp. 056, 657,] 
POPA. [Caupqna ; Sacrifiowm.] 
POPi'NA. [Caupona.J 
POPULAUIES. [NoBaEs, p. 7.0.9, k] 
POPULA^KIA, [Amphitheatrum, p. 88,b.l 
POPULTFUTUA or POFLIFU'OIA, the 
day of the people’s flight, was celebrated on the 
Nones of July, according to an ancient tradition 
pr(‘Rerved by Varro (JM Ling. TmL vi. 18, ed, 
Muller), in commemoration of the flight of tlie 
people, when the inhabitants of Ficulea, Fidenae, 
and otber placc.s round aljout, appeared in amis 
against Home shortly after the departure of the 
Gauls, and produced such a panic that the Romans 
suddenly lied Imfore them. Macrobiiis {Saturn, 
iii. 2), however, says that the Populifugia was cele- 
brated in commemoration of the flight of the people 
before the Tuscams, while Dionysius (ii. 76) refers 
its origin to the flight of the people on the death of 
Romulus. Niebuhr {f/tst, of Monies vol. ii. p. 
573) seems disposed to acc<^pt the tradition pre- 
served by Varro ; but the different accounts of its 
origin given by Macrobius and Dionysius render 
the story uncertain. 

PO'PULtJS. [Patricii.] 

PORISXAR (wpicTToil), were magistrates at 
Athms, who' probably levied the extraordinary 
supplies. (Wopwrraf elffip *Mi}pp<nv^ 

Jjns ^6pcm f Bokker, Anen, p. 294. 19.) 
i Antiphon (Be Ohor. p. 791, Rciske) classes them 
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tvith, the Poletae and Practores ; and Demosthenes 
{Philip, i p. 49. 15) joins 'ro:v xPVP-artav rapicti 
Ka\ TTopicrrai, from which it would appear that 
tliey were public officers in his time, although the 
words do not necessarily prove this. (Bdckh, 
PuU. Peon, of Athejis., p. idG, 2d ed.) 

PORNAE ('TrSpvai). [Hetaeras.] 

PORPE [Fibula.] 

PORTA (ttuA-)?, dim. TrvAiS-)? "the gate of a city, 
citadel, or other open space inclosed by a wall, m 
contradistinction to Janua, which was the door of 
a house or any covered edifice. The terms porta 
and ttuAtj are often found in the plural, even when 
applied to a single gate, because it consisted of- 
two leaves. (Thucyd. ii 4 ; Virg. ii. 330.) 

The gates of a city were of course various m 
their nuinhcr and position. The ancient walla of 
Jhiostiiin, Scpianuin, and Aosta, still remain and 
inclose a square : in the centre of each of the four 
walls was a gate. If, instead of being situated on 
a plain, a city was built on the summit of a pre- 
eijutous lull, tlieie was a gate on the sloping de- 
clivity which afibrdi'd the easiest access. If, in 
conse(|uence of the unevenness of the ground, the 
form of the walls was iiregular, the number and 
situation of the gates varied according to the cir- 
cum&tanc'‘8. Thus Megara had 5 gates (Rcin- 
ganum, yi%or/.v, pp. PJ,5, 126) ; Thebes, in Boeo- 
tia, had 7 ; Athens had 0 (Ersch u. Gruber, 
s.v. Alfica, pp. 2U), 241) ; and Rome 20, or per- 
haps even more. 

The jambs of the gate were surmounted, 1. by a 
lintel, which was large and strong in ])roportioii to 
the widtli of the gate: examples of extremely 
massive jambs and lintels are presented by the 
gates in the so-called Cyclopean Walls ; see, for 
instance, the engra\ing of tlie celebrated Liou- 
Gate at Mycenae, under Muiius, p. 770, b. The 
lintel of the centre gate leading into the Athenian 
Acroptiii.s, is 17 feet long. 2. by an arch, as we 
sen exemplified at Pompidi, Paesturn, Sepianiun, 
Volterra, Siiza, Autun, Jk‘7.anq()n, and Troves. 3. 
At Arpinum, one of Llie gates now remaining is 
arched, whilst another is constructed with the i 
stones projecting one beyond another, after the 
manner represented in the wood-cut, at p. 1*25, 
(Keppel Craven, Excursions in the Abrmzi^ vol.i. 
p.l08.) 

At Como, Verona, and other ancient cities of 
Dombardy, the gate contains two passages close 
together, the one designed for carriages entering, 
and the other for carriages leaving the city. The 
same provision is observed in the magnificent min 
of a gate at I’reves. (See the following woodcut, 
showing a view of it, together with its plan.) In 
other instances we find only one gate for carriages, 
but a smaller one on each side of it (ffapaTuA/x, 
lleliodor. viii. p. 394) for foot-passengers. (See 
the plan of the gate of Pompeii, p. 256.) Each of | 
the fine gates which remain at Autun has not ■ 
only two carriiige-ways, but exterior to them two 
sideways for pedestrians.^ (Millin, Voymje dam 
Ub J)&parteMem.i &c. vol. L ch, 22. Atlas, PI. 18. 
Figs, 3, 4.) When there were no ^ sideways,^ one 
of the valves of the large gate sometimes contained 
a wicket {poritda^ irvkls : pivoriiX’n)^ large enough 
to admit a single person. The* porter opened it 
when any one wished to go in or out by night. 
(Polyb. viii. 20, 24 ; Liv. xrv. 9.) 

The contrivances for fastening gates were in 
general the same as those txsed for doors [J anua j, 


hut larger in proportion. The wooden har placed 
across them in the inside {p.oxk6s) was kept in 
its position by the following method. A hole, 
passing through it perpendicularly {^a'Ka.vod6K% 
Aen.Tact. 18), admitted a cylindrical piece of iron, 
called fidkavos, vhich also entered a hole in the 
gate, so that, until it was taken out, the bar could 
not be removed either to the one side or the other. 
(Thucyd. ii. 4 ; Aristoph. Vesp. 200 ; 0eeakdvcarat, 
Ares, 1159.) Another piece of iron, fitted to the 
Mkauos and called ^akavdypa, xvas used to ex- 
tfact it. (Aeii. Tact. Z. c.) When the bcsicg(‘rs, for 
want of this key, the ^akaydypa, were unable to 
remove the har, they cut it through with a hatchet 
(Thucyd. iv. Ill; Polyb. viii. 23, 24), or set it 
on fire. (Aon. Tact. 19.) 

The gateway had commonly a chamber, either 
on one side or on both, which served as the resi- 
dence of the porter or guard. It was called Trvkdp 
(Polyh. viii. 20, 23, 24). Its situation is shown 
in. the following plan. (See wood-cut.) But the 
gate-way was also, in many cases, surmounted by 
a tower, adapted either for defence (poriis Unres 
imposait, Caes, B. G. viii. 9; Virg. Aen. \i. 552 — 
554) or for conducting the general business of go- 
vernment. Ill the gates of Como and Verona this 
edifice is 3 stories high. At Treves it was 4 
stories liigh in the flanks, although the 4 stories 
remain standing in one of them only, as may bo 
observed in the annexed wood -cut. 'J’he length 



of this building is 115 feet ; its depth 47 in the 
middle, 67 in the flanks; its greatest height, 92. 
All the 4 stories are ornamented in every direc- 
tion with rows of Tuscan columns. The gateways 
arc each 14 feet wide. The entiwnce bf each ap- 
pears to have been guarded, asiat Fbmpeii (see 
p. 256), first by a portcullis, and theft by gates of 
wood and iron. The bitebitaan, between the double 
^portcullis and the pair of gates, was no doubt 
1 open to the' sky, 'as in the gates of Pompeii. 
I This edifice VMw;^obably erected by Constantifte. 
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(’Wytten'bacli’s Roman Ant of Treves^ pp. 9 — 39.) 
Its rows of ornamental windows and the general 
style of its architecture, aliord sufficient indica- 
tions, that although very strong, it was not intended 
solely, nor principally, for tlie purposes of defence, 
hut to bo applied in time of peace to the \anous 
objects of civil governiueiit. To these latter pur- 
poses the gate house (vvKctiv) was commonly de 
voted, more especially in Eastern countries. Hence 
Polyhius (xv. 29) calls a building at Alexandria 
TwAwra rSov i. e, 

‘‘ the gate-house of the palace, used for the tmns- 
action of public business.” In the Old Testa- 
ment the references to this custom are very fre- 
quent. By metonymy “ the gates ” meant those 
who administered justice at the gates and wielded 
the powers of govenimcnt. (lloin. It ix. 312 j 
Matt xvi. 18.) 

Statues of the gods were often placed near the 
gate, or even within it in the harhican, so as to 
be ready to receive the adoration of those who 
entered the city. (Pans. iv. 33. § 4 ; Lucre t. i. 
314 ; Acts^ xiv. 13.) The prohablo position of the 
statue was the point S in the above plan. The 
gate was sometimes much ornamented. Sculp- 
tiinul elepliants, for example, were placed ufion 
the Porta Aimm at Constantinople. [•!• Y.j 

PORTENTUM. IPiioDiGUrM.] 

POTiTICUS (errod), a walk covered with a 
roof, which is supported by columns, at least on 
one side. A porticiis was either attached to 
temples and other public buildings, or it was built 
independent of any other edifice. Such shaded 
walks and places of resort are almost indispensable 
in the southern countries of Europe, where people 
live much in the open air, as a protection from the 
lieat of the sun and from rain. This was the case 
in ancient times to a much greater extent than at 
present. The porticoes attached to the temples 
were cither constructed only in front of them, or 
went round the whole building, and temples received 
difTercnt names according to these diiferent porticoes, 
and according to the arrangoinent of the columns 
of the porticoes. [Templum.] They were origin- 
ally intended as places for those persons to assemble 
and converse in who visited the temple for various 
purposes. As such temple-porticoes, however, were 
found too small or not suited for the various pur- 
poses of private and public life, most of the Greek 
towns had independent porticoes, some of which 
were very extensive, especially in tlieir places of 
public assembly [Aoora] ; and as the Greeks, 
in all their public %vork8, soon went beyond the 
lira its of mere utility, these public walks were not 
only built in the most magnificent style, but were 
adorned with pictures and statues by the best 
masters. Of this kind were the Roeoiie (ctrod 
mmAi]) and <rtod at Athens (Athen. 

xiii. p. 577 s Fans. i. 3* § 1, &c.), and the errod 
TL^pa-mi} at Sparta. (Pans. in. IL § 3.) The 
Skias at Sparta, , where the popular assemblies 
were held, seems to have been n building of the 
same kind. (Pans, iii 12, § 8.) In most of these 
stoao, scats [Exedeab] were placed, thnt those 
who were tired might sit down. They were fre- 
quented not only by idle loungers, but also by 
pbiiosophers, rhetoricians, and other person® fond 
of intellectual conversation. The Stoic school of 
philosophy derived its name from the circumstance, 
that the founder of it used to converse wdtb his 
disciples in a stoa. The Romans derived their 
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great fondness for such covered walks from the 
Greeks ; and as luxuries among them were carried 
m everything to a greater extent than in Greece, 
Avcalthy Romans had their private porticoes, some- 
times in the city itself^ and sometimes iu their 
country-seats. In the public porticoes of Rome, 
which were exceedingly numerous and very ex- 
tensive (as that around the Forum imd the Campus 
Martins), a variety of business was occasionally 
transacted: we find that law-suits were conducted 
here, meetings of the senate held, goods exhibited 
for sale, &c. (See Pitiscus, Lemcon, s.v. Porticus^ 
who lias given a complete list of ail the porticoes 
•of Rome.) fL. S.] 

PORTI^SCULUS {mKevar^s)^ an officer m a 
ship, who gave the signal to the rowers, that they 
might keep time in rowing. The same name was 
also given to the pole or hammer, by the striking 
of which he regulated the motion of the oars. 
(Festus, s. V.) The duties of this officer are thus 
' described by Silius Italicus (vi. 3G0, &c.) : — 

Mediae stat margine puppis, 

Qui voce alternos nautarum temporet ictus, 

Et remis dictet sonitum, pariterque relatis 
Ad soiiituin plaiidat resonantia caerula tonsis.” 

This officer is sometimes called TToriator (Ovid, 
Mot. iii. Cl 8; Plant Merc. iv. 2. 6 ; Virg. Acn. 
iii. 128) or Pausaiuus. (Compare BlomfiCid, ucl 
Aesek. Pas. 403.) 

PORTITOTiKS. [PoilTORIUM ; PlJBLKJANI.] 

PORTO'RIUM was one branch of the regular 
revenues of the Roman state, consisting of the 
duties paid on imported and exported goods : 
sometimes, however, the name portoriimi is also 
apjdied to the duties raised upon goods fur being 
carried through a country or over bridges. (Plin. 
H»N, xii. 31 ; Sueton. Vitelt, 14.) A portorium, 
or duty upon iinportc^d goods, appears to have 
been paid at a very early period, for it is said that 
Valerius Pulilicola exempted the plebcs from the 
portoria at the time when the republic was threat- 
ened with an invasion by Porsonna. (Liv. ii. 9 ; 
compare Dionys. v. 22.) The time of its intro- 
duction is uncertain ; hut the abolition of it as- 
cribed to Publicola can only have been a temporary 
measure j and as the expenditure of the repuhbe 
increased, new portoria must have been intro- 
duced. Thus the censors M. Aemilius Lepidus 
and M. Fulvius Nohilior instituted jwrifonu otvcc- 
ii</a!ia multa (Liv. xl. 51 ), and C. Gracchus aga-in 
increased tlie number of articles which had to pay 
portoria. (Veil. Pat. ii. G.) In comiuored idaces 
and in the provinces the import and export duties, 
which had been paid there before, were generally 
not only retained, but increased, and appropriated 
to the aerarlum. Thus we read of portoria being 
paid at Capua and Putcoli ou goods which were 
imjiorted by merchants. (Liv, xxxii. 7.) Sicily, 
and above all, Asia furnished to the Roman trea- 
sury large sums which were raised us portoria. 
(Cie. <1. F#r. ii. 75, pro Ley. Ma'fd!. G.) In some 
cases, however, the Romans allowed a 8ubj(‘ct 
nation, as a particular favour, to raise for timm- 
selves whatever portoria they pleased in tlieir 
ports, and only stipulated that Roman citixwm 
and sodi LaCmi should be exempted from thorn. 
(Liv. xxxviil 44 ; Gruter, Ime^ipt, p. 500.) In 
' the year GO B. c. all the portoria in the ports of 
Italy were done away with, by a lex Caeeilia 
ciu’ricd by the patotor Q. Metellus Nopo®. (Dion 
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Cass, xsxvii. 51 ; Cic. ad Ait ii. 16.) It appears, 
however, tliat the cause of this abolition was not 
any complaint by the people of the tax itself, but 
of the portitores, i. e. the persons who collected it, 
and who greatly annoyed the merchants by their 
unfair conduct and vexatious proceedings. [Publi- 
CANi. j Thus the republic for a time only levied 
import and export duties in the provinces, until 
Julius Caesar restored the duties on commodities 
imported from foreign countries. (Suet. Caes. 43.) 
During the triumvirate new portoria were intro- 
duced (Dion Cass, xlviii. 34), and Augustus partly 
inci eased the old import duties and partly insti- 
tuted new ones. The subsequent emperors in- 
creased or dimmisbed this branch of the revenue 
as necessity required, or as their oivn discretion 
dictated. 

As regards the articles subject to an import 
duty, it may be stated in general terms, that all 
commodities, including slaves, which were im- 
ported by merchants for the purpose of selling 
them again, were subject to the portorimn ; 
whereas things whicli a person brought with liim 
for his own use, were exempted from it. A long 
list of such taxable articles is given in the Digest 
(39. tit 4. s. 1C ; compare Cic. c. Verr. ii. 72, 74). 
hlaiiy things, however, which belonged more to 
the luxuries than to the necessaries of life, such as 
euimchs and handsome youths, had to pay an 
iiufKirt duty, even though they were imported by 
jiersons fur tlieir own use. (Suet JJe clar. Jihet 
1 ; Cod. 4. tit 42. s. 2.) Things which were im- 
ported for the use of the state were also exempt 
from the portorium. But the governors of pro- 
vinces {praesklcs)^ when they sent persons to piir- 
cliaso things for the use of the public, had to write 
a list of such things for the puhlicaui ( 2>oriitorcs) 
to enable the latter to see whether more things 
W(‘ro imported than what were ordered (Dig. 39. 
tit, 4. s. 4) ; for the practice of smuggling appears 
to have been as common among the Homans as in 
modern times, liespeeting the right of the porti- 
tores to searcli travellers and merchants, see Pub- 
JUCANI. Such goods as were duly stated to the 
portitores wtu’e billed mnpict and those which 
were not, insmpla. If goods subject to a duty 
were concealed, they were, on their discovery, con- 
fiseabid. (Dig. 39. tit. 4, s. 16‘.) 

Ji(‘Hpccting the amount of the import or export 
duties we Jtave but very few statements in the 
aucimit writers. In the time of Cicero the por- 
torium in the ports of Sicily was one*twonticth 
{vwmnm) of the value of taxable articles (Cic. 
c. Terr, ii. 75) ; and as this was the customary 
rate in Greece (Bbckh, PuU, Mcon, p. 325, 2d 
edit,), it is probable that this was the average 
sum raised in all the other provinces. In the 
times of the emperors the ordinary rate of the por- 
torium appears to have been the fortieth part 
(fpmdmgmima) of the value of imported goods. 
(Suot, Vespas, 1 ; C^uintil. Declam. 359 ; Symmacb. 
EpisL V. 62, G5.) At a late period the exorhitant 
sum of onO’Cighth {odma^ Cod. 4, tit. 61. s. 7) is 
mentioned as the ordinary import duty ; but it is 
uncertain whether this is the duty for jill articles 
of commerce, or merely for certain thin'gs. 

The portorium was, like all other vectigalia, 
farmed out by the censors to the pubHcani, who 
colh'cted it through the portitores. [ V’kctibai.ia ; 
I’frjBi/icANr.J (Burmann, De VectigaLibm Pigndi 
Mom. pp.50“77 j ILBom^Orundauged^isFimiU’- 
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loesmis im. Mom. Staal^ Braunschweig 1803, 2 
vols. ; Hegewisch, Versuch uher die Mom. Finan- 
zen^ Altona, 1804.) [L. Sj.] 

PORTUMNA^LIA, or PORTUNA^IA, a 
festival celebrated in honour of Portumniis, or 
Portunus, the god of harbours. (Varro, De Ling. 
Lat. vii. 19, cd. Muller.) It was celebrated on 
the 17th day before the Kalends of September, 
{Calendarium MaJL.) 

POSCA, vinegar mixed with water, was the 
common drink of the lower orders among the 
Romans, as of soldiers when on service (Bpart. 
Hadr. 10), slaves (Plaut. Mil. iii. 2. 23), &c. 

POSEIDO^NIA (Tocrei54>j/ia), a festival held 
every year in Aegina in honour of Poseidon. 
(Athen, xih. p. 588 ; Plut, QmieA. Gr. 44.) It 
seems to have been celebrated by all the inhabit- 
ants of the island, as Athenacus (xiii. p. 590) 
calls it a panegyris, and mentions that during one 
celebration Phryne, the celebrated Iietaera, walked 
naked into the sea in the presence of the assem- 
bled Greeks. The festival is also mentioned by 
Thoodorctus (Tkerap. 7), but no particulars are 
recorded respecting the way in which it was cele- 
brated. (Comp. M tiller, A p. 148.) [L. S.J 

POSSE'SSIO. Pauhis (Dig. 4L tit. 2. s. 1) 
observes, Possossio appellata est, ut et Baboo 
ait, a pedibus'*, quasi positio: quia naturaiiter 
tenctur ab eo qiii insist! t.” The absurdity' of the 
etymology and of the reason arc equal. The ele- 
ments of Possiderc are cither pot (pot-is), and 
sedere ; or the hrst part of the word is related to 
apud.^ and the cognate Greek form of 'irorl {vp6s)» 

Posseasio, in its primary sense, is the power by 
virtue of wliich a man bus such a mastery over a 
corporeal thing as to deal with it at his pleasure 
and to exclude other pensons from meddling with 
it. Thi.s condition or power is called Detention, 
and it lies at the bottom of all legal senses of the 
word Possession. This Possession is no legal state 
or condition, but it may be the source of rights, 
and it then becomes Possc'ssio in a juristical or 
legal sense. Still even in this sense, it is not in 
any way to be confounded with Property (pro- 
prietas), A man may have the juristical posses- 
sion of a thing without being the proprietor ; and a 
man may be tlie proprietor of a thing without hav- 
ing the Detention of it, or even the juristical pos- 
session. (Dig. 4L tit. 2. &. 12.) Ownership is the 
legal capacity to operate on a thing according to a 
man’s pleasure and to exclude everybody else from 
doing ao. Possession, in the sense of Detention, 
is the actual exercise of such a power as the owner 
has a right to exercise. 

Detention becomes juristical possession and the 
foundation of certain rights, when the I)(‘tainer 
has the intention (unmitb) to deal with the thing 
as his own. If he deal with it as the property of 
another, as exorcising over it the rights of another, 
ho is not said “ possidere ” in a juristical sense j 
but ho is said “ alieno nomine possidoro.” This 
is the cose with the Coimnodatarius and with him. 
who holds a deposit. (Dig, 41. tit 2, s. IS, 30.) 

When the Detention is made a juristical Fos- 
sessio by virtue of tlie animus, ft lays, the found- 
ation of a right to the Interdicts, and by virtue of 
Usucapion it may become ownership. The right 
to the Interdicts is simply founded on a Juristical 
possession, in whatever way it may have originated, 
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except tliat it must not hare originated illegally 
■with respect to the jicrsoii against whom the Inter- 
dict is claimed. [Interdictum.] Simply hy 
Yirtue of being possessor, the possessor has a better 
right than any person who is not possessor, (Hig- 
43. tit. 17. s. 1, 2.) Usucapion reipiiies not only 
a juristical posscssio, but in its orgin it must have 
been bona fide and founded on ajiista causa, that 
is, on some legal transaction. He who buys a 
thing from a man who is not the owner, but whom 
he belK’vcs to be the owner, and obtJiins possession 
of the thing, is a hona fide possessor with a justa 
causa. [UsucAPio.] 

The right which is founded on a juristical pos- 
sessio is a Jus poasessionis, or right of possession, 
tliat is, a right arising from a juristical po,s.ses- 
sion. The expression Jus posscssioiiis is used by 
the Roman Jiirihts. The right to posses.s, called 
•by modern Jurists, Jus po.sfauleiidi, belongs to the 
thcoiy of Ownership. 

All Juristical Posscssio then, that is, Posscssio 
in the Roman Law, ns a source of rights, ha.s 
reference only to Rsucnpiaii and Interdicts ; and 
all tlio rules of law winch tretit Possession as a 
thing of a juristical nature have no other object 
than to deti'i’iniue tlic possibility of risucajiioii and 
of tli(‘ Interdicts. (Savigny, iMra f^ar/iC 
p. 2L Ac.) 

In answer to the (juestion to which cln.s.s of 
Rights Pos -u'.s.sioii helongs, Savigny ohsemxs (§ 0), 
— So fir lb coiicto'iis UrtUcaidoii, one cannot sup- 
pose the thing to he the suhjiwt of a question. No 
one thiuhs of asking, to what ehm of lights a 
jiista camsa belongs, without, ivhieh tniditiou can- 
not give ownership. It is no right, but it ia a 
part of the whole transnetion by which ownership 
is msjuired, hio is it with Posse.saiou in respect to 
TT.sucapion. 

The right to Poa.S(*s, serial Interdicts hol<mg.s to 
tho Law of Oldigationcfl (‘x* malcliciis. “ The right 
to po,H.seHSorial Interdicts then belong, s to the Law 
of Obligation! *.s, and tben^in posseH.si(m is only so 
far considered, as containing tho condition without 
ivliich tho Interdicts cainmt bo suppo,sod pos,Hible, 
T]u‘. Jus Fo.Msi‘KHionis c(Ui.se(|«eutly, that is the 
right, which men' poHS<*ss!on givivs, conMists simply 
in the claim wliich the Pos.ne.Hi»or luw to the latm*- 
Aicts, as soon as his possession In disturbed in a 
definite form. Independent of this disturbance, 
bare posaeasion gives no rights, neither a Ju.h Ubh- 
gationis, as is self-evident, nor j'ct a right to the 
thing, for no dealing with a thing is to he cniwi- 
dered as a legal ac^ simply becauHO tho pewson so 
dealing has the possossion of the thing.’*’ (Savigny, 
p. 34.) 

The term Possessio occurs in tho Roman jurists 
in Tmriems sensos. There is Fossessio gmmrally, 
and PossoMio Civilia, and Posscssio Naturalis, 

Posscssio demoted originally bare Retention. 
Rut this Retention under ' cwtoin eonditians be- 
comes a legal state, inasmuch ai it leads te owner- 
ship through Usucapion. Accordingly the word 
P()s.soH.sio, which required no qualification m long 
ns them was no other notion attached to 'Fosscissio, 
requires such qualification wlmn Retoation boepmes 
a legal stat(\ 'I’liis Retention then, when, it' ha# 
the condition.^ necessary to Usucapion, i$ called 
Fossosaio Civilis ; and all other Possessio aa op- 
posod to Civilis is Naturalis. But Retention may 
also bo tho foundation of Interdicts, which notion 
of possession is 'always expressed hy Posscssio 
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simply; and this is the meaning of Posscssio, when 
it is used alone, and yet in a tcclimcal sense. As 
opposed to this sense of Posscssio all other kinds 
o! Retention are also called Naturalis Posscssio 
the opposition hctxveen the Natural and the Juris- 
tical Possession (^posscubio') being here expressed 
just in the same way as this opposition is denoted 
in the case of the Oivilis Posscssio. There is ihere- 
fore a twofold Juristical Posscssio: Possessio 
Ckn/is or Po.sscssion for the purpose of Usucapion ; 
and Post^essio or Possession for the purpose of the 
Interdicts. It follows that Posscssio is included 
ill P().s.sessio Civilis, which only requires more con- 
ditions than Possessio. If then a man has Pos- 
ses.sio Civilus, lie has also Possessio, that is the 
right to the Interdicts ; but the converse is not 
true. ^ Poissessio Naturalis, as above observed, has 
two significations, Init they are both negative, and 
merely express in each case a log'ical opposition, 
tlnit is, they are respectively not Possessio Civilis, 
or Pusses.sio (ad Interdicta). The various expres- 
sions used to denote bare Detention arc “ tenerc,” 
“ corporaliter possidere,” “ os.so in possessioiie.’* 
(Eavigiiy, p. lOf).) 

Ill the case of a tiring being plgnoratod, the per- 
son who pledges it ha.s still the 'possessio ad usu- 
capioiiem, but the pledgee alone has the possessio 
ad interdicta. It is not a Po.sse.s.sio Civilis which 
is th(‘ fouiidatiim of tlie jAcdgiris title by usu- 
capion ; but ])y a, special fiction ho is considered to 
have Huch Pohsession, and so the case is a special 
exci'ptinn to ^thc general rule, “ sine possessionc 
usiicnpio coutingerc non potest.*” 

P()8.ses,sio Jubta is every Posscs.sio that is not 
illegal ill its origin, whether such Pos.sessio ho 
mere Retention or Juristical Posscssio. The word 
Justa is here used, not in that acceptation in 
which it has reference t') Jus Civile and is equiva- 
lent to Civilia or Legitimn; but in another seii'^e, 
which is more indefinite and means ‘‘‘rightful” 
gteiienilly, that k, not wrongful The creditor who 
is in possession^ of a pledge, lias a Justa Possessio, 
hut not a Civilis Pos-scssio: he has, however, a 
Juristical Poss(‘ssio, that is, Posseimo, and coii- 
.scijucntly a right to the Interdicts. The Missio 
ill Pos.Hc.ssiimem is tlie foiiudation of a Justa Pos- 
sessio, but, as a general rule, not of a Juristical 
Posse.ssio. Po8S(‘i3sio Injusta is the logical opposite 
of Ju.sta, and in the case of Possessio Injusta there 
are three special Vitia pos.sossionis, that is when 
tlie Po.ssessi!m has origiiuitod Vi, Clam, or Pn^cario. 
(I’tn*(‘utiuH, Euuneh. li. 3. Ihvnc (u mihl wd vi\ 
TV'/ (dam, vel prccario fao tradas: Dig. 43, lit. 17. 
8 . 1 , 2 .) 

With respect to the causa PosscssioiriB, there 
was a legal maxim: Nemo si id ipse eausam pos- 
ses-Himiis mutare pote.st, which applies both to 
Civilis and Nuturaiis Possessio. J'his rule is ex- 
plaiu(‘d by Bavigny by means of (hrins (ii. 52, &c.) 
as having reforence to tlie old n.sucapio pro luu’ede, 
and tlie meaning of it was that if a p(*n-ton had oimi 
begun to possi^HB with any particular eauHa, lu' could 
not at Ins pleasure change such PosHe.ssio into a 
'FossMsio pro h credo. ( Savigny, p. 55,) 

A Fussossor bonne fidoi is he who believofi that 
^no person Ita® a better right to poMuss tlian Irim- 
* self. . A Possessor malae fidei is bo who knows 
, that he ha» no right to possess the thing, (Bavigny, 
p. B4.) 

I Besides those various moaningfi of Posscssio, Fos- 
[ scssop, Fossidore, at the boftem of all which lica 
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tlie notion of Possession in the sense of Detention, 
there are some other meanings. ‘‘ To have owner- 
ship” is sometimes expressed by Possidere, the 
tiling, which is the object of ownership, is some- 
times Possessio, and the owner is Possessor. This 
use of the word occurs frequently in the Code and 
Pandect, and also in Cicero, Quintilian, Horace, 
and other writers. But it is remarked by Savigny 
that those meanings of Possidere, Possessio, &c., 
always refer to land as their object. The phrase 
“ Possessio populi Romani,” is applied by Cicero 
to public land, and it is translated by Plutarch 
{Pomp. 39), Krriiia. rod Brifiov ‘Pco/xafay, 

Possessio also denotes the relation of a defend- 
ant with respect to a plaintiff. For instance, when 
ownership is claimed, the demand must be against 
a person in possession ; but this docs not mean 
th.it such person must have a juristical possession. 
Ill a Vindicatio accordingly the plaintiff is called 
Petitor, and the defendant is named Possessor, be- 
cause in fact he has tlio possession of that which 
tlic plaintiff claims. The procedure by the Vindi- 
catio was also adapted to the case of an hcreditas ; 
and here also the term possessor was applied to 
the defendant. In many cases the possessor was 
really such, and one object of the hereditatis pe- 
tit! o was to recover single things which the de- 
fendant possessed pro herode or pro possessore. 
But the term possessor was not limited to such 
cases, for the defendant is called possessor when 
tlie petitio is not about a matter of possession. He 
is called Juris possessor, because he refuses to do 
something which the heres claims of him to do, 
or because he asseits his right to a portion of the 
bereditas. (Savigny, p. 87.) 

The juristical notion of Possession implies a 
thing which can be the object of ownership: it 
also implies that the Possessor can bo no other 
than a person who has a capacity for ownership. 

Tlie notion of possession is such that only one 
person at a time can possess the whole of a thing 
(plurcs (\mdcm rern in solidum posmlero 7ion pus- j 
sunt). When several persons possess a thing in i 
common, so that their possession is xnntually limited, 
each ill fact possesses only a fractional part of the 
thing, but does not possess the other parts, and 
though the division into parts is only ideal, this 
docs not affect the legal consideration of the matter. 
Persons may also possess the same thing in dif- 
ferent senses, as in the cose of the debtor and his 
creditor who has received from him a pignus. 

Though things incorporeal are not strictly ob- 
jects of possession, yet there is a Juris quasi pos- 
sessio of them, as for instance in the case of ser- 
vitutes.- The exercise of a right of this kind is 
analogous to the possession of a corporeal thing : in 
other words, as real possession consists in the exer- 
cise of ownership, so this kind of possession, which 
is fashioned from analogy to the other, consists in 
the exercise of a jus in re or a right which is not 
ownership. In tlie case of Possession, it is the 
thing {corpus) which is possessed, and not the 
property : by analogy then we-shonld not say that 
the servitus or the jus in re is possessed. Bat as 
in the case of a jus in rc there is nothing to which 
the notion of possession Cfin be attached, while in 
the case of ownership there is the thing to which 
we apply the notion of possession, we are com- 
pelled to resort to the expression Juris Quasi Fos- 
sessio, by which nothing more is meant than the 
exercise of a jus in re, which exercise has the same 
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relation to the jus in re, that proper possession has 
to ownership. (Savigny, p. 106.) 

In order to the acquisition of juristical Possessio, 
apprehension and animus are necessary. The ap- 
prehension of a corporeal thing is such a dealing 
with it as empowers the person who intends to 
acquire the possession to operate on the thing to 
the exclusion of all other persons. Actual cor- 
poreal contact with the thing is not necessary to 
apprehension : it is enough if there is some act on 
the part of the person who intends to acquire pos- 
session, which gives him the physical capacity to 
operate on the thing at his pleasure. Thus in the 
case of a piece of ground, he \vho enters upon part 
IS considered to have entered upon the whole. A 
man may acquire possession of what is contained 
in a thing by delivery of the key which gives him 
access to the contents, in the presence of {apud) 
the thing. The case mentioned in the Digest 
(Dig. 18. tit. 1. s. 74) is that of the key of a 
granary being delivered in sight of the granary 
{npud horrea). Tiie delivery of the key is not a 
symbolical delivery, as some have supposed, luit 
it is the delivery of the means of getting at the 
thing. (Compare Loid Ilardwickc's remarks on 
tins matter, VTard v. Turner, 2 Vez.) 

The animus consists in the will to treat as one’s 
own the thing that is the object of our apprclien- 
sion. All persons therefore who are legally in- 
competent to will, are incompetent to acquire a 
juristical possession. Infantes and furiosi are 
examples of such persons. If a man has the de- 
tention of a thing, he can acquire the Possessio by 
the animus alone ; for the other condition has 
been already complied with. 

In order that juristical possession may be ac- 
quired, there must always be the animus on the part 
of him who intends to acquire the possession ; but 
the act of apprehension (corpus) may be effected 
by another as his representative, if that other does 
the necessary acts,’ and with the intention of ac- 
quiring the possession for the other, and not for 
himself. (Paulus, S. It v. tit. 2. «. I.) There 
iniifet be a certain relation between the person for 
whom possession is thus acquired and the person 
who acquires it for him, either of legal power (po- 
tesias)., or of agency ; the former is the case of a 
slave or hliiis fanulias who obeys a command, and 
the latter is the case of an agent who follows in- 
structions (mmdatwn). A person, who is already 
the representative of another, and has the Possessio 
of a thing, may by the animus alone cease to have 
the Possessio for himself and have it for that other, 
retaining only the bare detention. 

i^ossessio, that is the Right of Possession, can 
be transferred, without the transfer of ownerbhip* 
In this case of derivative Poss(\ssio the apprehen- 
sion is the same as in the case of acquiring a 
juristical possessio ; but the animus with which 
the thing is apprtdiended, cannot be the animus 
domuii,” but meixdy the animus possidendi,” 
that is, the wall to acquire tlie Jus Possessionis, 
which the Possessor transfers, and nothing more. 
The Detention ofa thing may be transferred with- 
out the ownership, but the transfer of the deten- 
tion is not always accompanied by a transfer of the 
Jus Fosscssionis. There are three classes into 
which all acta may be distributed which are ac- 
companied with a transfer of Detention : 1, those 
which are never the foundation of a derivative 
Possessio, 2, those whieh always arc, and 3, those 
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wlilcli are sometimes. The First class compre- 
hends such cases as those wlien the detention of a 
thing is transferred to an agent { 2 >rociirator\ and 
the case of a Comniodatura. [Commodatum.] 
The Second class comprehends the case of the 
Empliyteuta, -which is a Possessio, Imt only a de- 
rivative one, as the Einphytcuta has not the animus 
doraini ; it also comprehends the case of the cre- 
ditor who receives the detention of a pigiius by a 
contractus pigiiorib, and with the detention, the Jus 
Pussessionib ; hut it does not comprehend the case 
of a Pignus practoiinm, Pignus in causa judicati 
captum, nor a Ihictiiin hypothecae. In the case of 
a contractus Pignoiis, when the thing was deli- 
veied to the creditor, he Imd Fohsessio^ that is, a 
right to the Interdiits, hut not Possessio Cicilis^ 
that is, the Iligbt of Usucapion. The debtor had 
no Possessio at all, Init by virtue of an exception to 
a general rule, the usucapion that had been com 
nicnccd, still continued. The Third class compre- 
hends Bepobitiiin and Precariuin. 

The Right of Pobscs.sion consists in the right to 
the protection of the Interdict [Interdigtum], 
and this protection is also extended to Jura in re. 
The relation of the Juris quasi possessio to Pos- 
sessio has been already explained. The objects of 
this Juris quasi possessio are Personal servitute.s, 
Real sorvitutes, and Jura iii re wliich do not 
belong to the class of Servitiites, of which Sup(T- 
iicii'S lb the only proper instance. (Savigny, p. 525.) 
In all th(‘ cast's of Juris quasi pos.sessio, the ac- 
quisition and the contirnuinco of the right of pos- 
session depend on the corpus and animus ; and the 
animus is to ho viewed exactly in the same way 
a.s in the case of possession of a corporeal thing. 
The exercise of Personal servitiites (particularly 
usus and usiisfructiis) is inseparable from the 
natural po.sscssion of the thing ; and the po.sscs- 
sion of them is cunsc'quently acquired in the same 
way as tho possession of a corporeal thing. As to 
the Juris quasi possc.ssio of Real Servitutes, there 
are two eases : eiilier he who has a right to the 
Servitus, must do some act, wdilch if he had not 
the right, ho might be forliidden to do {servitm 
(]uae hi ]-)((, iknih eomtsit)*, or the owner of property 
lias no riglit to do some particular tiling, which, if 
the right did not exist, he might do (sorvitus quae 
in, non fackmdo consist ii), A.s to the first class, 
which may be called l^ositive Servitutes, the 
acquisition of the Juris quasi possessio consists 
merely in doing some act, which is the object of 
the right, and tho doing of this act must he ior the 
purpose of exorcising the right. (Dig. 8. tit. G, 
8.25.) This rule applies to the Jus Itinoris, 
Actus, Viae, and others, which arc indopendeut of 
tho possession of any other property by the person 
who claims the Jus. Such an act as the Jus tigni 
iimnittendi, or the driving a beam into the wall of 
orio''s noighbouris house, is a right connected with 
the possession of another piece of property, andsthe j 
posbossion of this right consists in the exercise of 
it. As to tho second class which may be called 
Negative Servitutes, the Juris quasi possessio is 
acquired in consequence of the person whose right 
is thereby limited, attempting to do some act con- 
trary .to the right of tho person who claims the 
servitus, and meeting with opposition to such act 
and acquiescing in the opposition, (Big. 8. tit. 5. 
8. G.) This Juris quasi possessio may also be 
founded on a leg^l title, that is, on any juristical 
transaction which can give such right 
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Every possession continues so long as the corpus 
and the animus continue. (Savigii}’-, p. 33p.) If 
both cease or either of them ceases, the possession 
is gone. (Dig. 41. tit. 2. s. 3. 40.) As to the 
corpus, the possession is lost, when in consequence 
of ^ any event the possessor cannot operate on the 
thing at liis pleasure, as before. In the case of 
moveable things, the possession is lost, when an- 
other person has got hold of them, either liy force 
or secretly : in the case of immoveable things, it is 
lost when a man has turned another out of the pos- 
session ; but if in tlio absence of the possessor, an- 
other occupies his land without his knowledge, he 
does not lose the possession till he attempts to ex- 
ercise ownership over the land and is prevented by 
the person then in possession of it, or through fear 
does not attempt to recover his possession. The 
possession thus acquired by the new possessor is a 
violenta possessio. If the former possessor knows 
the fact and act[uiesccs by doing nothing, he loses 
the posses.sion by the animus alone. In the case 
of possession being lost by animus alone, it may 
be eifcctcd either expressly or tacitly ; tlie only 
thing necessary is that there must be an intf'iition 
to give up the possession. Tho possession is lost 
corpore ct animo, when the possessor gives up a 
thing to another to possess as his own. In tho 
case of a Juris quasi possessio, as well as in that 
of I^osscssio proper, the continuance of tho possessio 
depends on the corpus and animus together. 
There can he no Juris quasi possessio without the 
animus pos.sideiidi ; and if there be merely tlie 
animus possideiidi, tho Juris quasi possessio must 
cease. 

Possessio can be lost by means of a person who 
represents the Possessor. Such person may him- 
self acquire the possession by exercising the animus 
possidendi, when it is accompanied with a sufRcient 
corporeal act ; in the case of moveable things, this 
is furtiini j in the case of immoveable things, it is 
violent dispossession. Tho possession can be lost 
through the representative, in all cases in which it 
would have been lost by the possessor, if there had 
been no representation. 

In many of the systematic expositions of Roman 
Law, the theory of Possessio is treated as intro- 
ductory to the theory of Ownership (Dominium). 
Tho view which has been hero given of it, is also 
not universally acquiesced in, but it is the currect 
view. For instance, Gans in his cliapter on Pos- 
session (System des Rom. Cmlrechis ini Grundrisse, 
<L'C.) begins with tho two following sections : — - 

§ 1 03. Darstollung der verschiedenen hersch- 
enden Meinungen iiher den Besitz. — Der Besitz 
ist kein blosses Factum, und enstoht nicht als 
Recht, durch don nmweg des Unrechts, 

§ 104. Dor Besite als das Eigoiithum nacli der 
Soite de.s bloss besonderen willcns. — ^Anfangendes, 
prasumtives Eigcnthum, 

Savigny’s view on the contrary is briefly this : 
“ Possession is a Fact (Padum), so far as a mere 
factish (mjuristical) ri'lation (detention) is the 
foundation of it. But Possession is also a Right, 
so far as rights nro connected with the hare exist- 
ence of the relation of Fact. Consequently Posses- 
sion is both Fact and Right” 

Also— ‘‘The only Eight aiising from bare Pos- 
session is a Right to the Interdicts”— -and, “ the 
Eight to tho Interdicts is founded on the fact of 
the Exercise of Ownership being obstructed wrong- 
full vq ixs for instance, by force.” 
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On wliat ground is bare Possession to be main- 
tained, if it is not a Right ^ The answer is, that 
Possession cannot be disturbed except by force, 
and force is not allowed. The fundamental notion 
then is this ; a violent disturbance of Possession is 
an attack on a man’s personality, on his freedom. 

It is shown in the article Agrariae Leges that 
the origin of the Roman doctrine of Possession may 
probably bo traced to the Possessio of the Ager 
Publicus. Possessio, Possessor, and Possidere are 
the proper technical terms used by the Roman 
writers to express the possession and the enjoy- 
ment of the Public Lands. These terms did not 
express ownership {ow jure Quiritium) : they had 
in fact no more relation to ownership than the 
Possessio of which this article treats. Still the 
notion of this kind of use and enjoyment was 
such, that one may easily conceive ho\v the term 
Possessio became applicable to various cases in 
which there was no Quiritarian ownership, but 
something that liad an analogy to it. Thus in the 
case of iknmum infectiiin, with reference to the 
second missio in possessionem {esc bccundo dccreto), 
the Praetor says “ possidere jiibebo,” wdiich is 
ecpiivalent to giving bonitarian ownership with the 
jiower of usucapion. A usiisfructus which could 
only be maintained by the Jus Praetorium, was a 
Possessio iisusfructus as opposed to Dominium 
usiisfructus. The expressions Uereditatis or bo- 
noruni possessio do not mean the actual possession 
of the things, but the peculiar character of the 
Praetoria hereditas ; for this Bonorum possessio 
lias the same relation to tlie Hereditas that Boni- 
tarian has to Quiritarian ownership. [Doiwinium ; 
ilEREH.j Now there is a clear analogy in all 
these instances to the Possessio of the Ager 
Publicus, winch consists in this, that in both cases 
an actual exclusive enjoyment of a particular per- 
son to a particular thing is rccoguixed. This will 
also explain how jn-operty in provincial ground 
came to be called Possessio: such property was 
not Quiritarian ownerhliip, but it was a right to 
the exclusive enjoyment of the land, a right whicli 
the word Possessio sufficiently expressed. I’hns 
the name Possessio wa.s transferred from the Right 
to its Object ; and Ager^ and Possessio were thus 
opposed : Ager was a piece of land which was 
the object of Quiritarian ownership, and Possessio 
a pi(‘cc of land which was either accidentally an 
object only of Bonitarian ownership, as a fundus 
Italicus of which there had been merely tradition ; 
or it was land that could not be the object of Quiri- 
tariau ownership, such as Provincial land (Javo- 
lemis. Dig. 50. tit, 16. s. 115), and the old Ager 
PuWicus, 

(Hher matters relating to Possessio appear to be 
explained by this view of its historical origin. The 
Intcrffictum rccuporandae possossionis relates only 
to land, a circumstance which is consistent with 
the hypothesis of the origin of Possessio, The 
nature of the Precarium also is explained, when 
we know that it expressed originally the relation 
between the Patromis and the CJions who occupied 
the Possessio of tho Fatronus as a tenant at •will 
and could be ejected by the Interdictum de pre* 
cario, if ho did not quit on notice. Further, wo 
may thus explain the apparent inconsistency in the 
case of a lessee of Ager Vectigalis, who though^ he 
had only a jus in re, had yet juristical Possessio ; 
the Ager Vectigalis was in hict fashioned accord- 
ing to the analogy of the old Ager Publicus, and it 


was a simple process to transfer it to that notion of 
Possessio which had existed m the case of the Ager 
Publicus. [EMPKYrEusis.] 

This article read in connection with the article 
on the Agrariae Leges, and the Licinian Roga- 
tions [Lex, pp. 093, 094], will give the reader an 
outline of the law of Possession both in relation to 
the Ager Publicus and Privatus. 

The preceding view of possession is from 
Savigny, Das Rccht des Bcsiizes,, fifth ed. 1 0*27. 
There is an analysis of this excellent work by 
Warnkoiiig, “ Analyse dn traite de la possession 
par M. de Savigny, Liege 10'24 and a summary 
view of Savigny’s Theory is given hy Mackeldc}^, 
Lehrhucli^ £:c. ii. p. 7. See also Puchta, Jmt, in 
§224 ; Gains, iv. 138 — 170 ; Inst. 4. tit. 15 ; 
Dig. 41. tit. *2, 3 ; 43. tit. 10—23, 20, 31 ; Cod. 
7. tit. 32 ; 8, tit. 4, 5, 0, 9 ; Cod. Theod. 4. tit, 
22,23. [G.L.] 

POSSE'SSIO BONORUM. [Boxoritm Pos- 

SESHIO-] 

POSSF2SS10 CLANDESTl'NA. [Ixter- 

DICTGM.] 

POSTUCUM. [Janua.] 
POSTLIMUNTTJM, JUS POSTLIMPNIT. 
“There are,” says Pomponius (Dig. 49. tit. 15. 
s. 34), “two kinds of Postlimiumm, for a nuiu 
may either return himself or recover something.” 
Postliminium is further defined hy Paulus (Dig. 
49. tit. 15. s. 19) to he the “right of recovering a 
lost thing from an oxtraiiciis and of its being re- 
stored to its former status, wliicli right has been 
e.stablishcd between us (the Romans) and free peo- 
ple and kings by usage and laws {morihus ae 
Icf/iljus) ; for what -we have lost in war or even ont 
of war, if wo recover it, we are said to n*cover 
postlimiiiio ; and this usage has been introduced 
by natural equity, in order that ho who was 
wrongfully detained hy strangers, should recover 
his former rights on returning into hi® own terri- 
tories ( 2 U Jincs suos)B Again Paulus says, “ a 
man seems to have returned Fostliminio, w'hcn he 
has entered our territory (irt fucs nosiros infra- 
varit) ; as a foundation is laid for a Postliminium 
{siculi UfhmUitur*) (?) when ho has gone beyond our 
territories (uUfmes nostros emessU). But if a man 
has come into a state in alliance (soda) or friend- 
ship with Rome, or has come to a King in aiiuuico 
or friendship witli Rome, he appears to have forth- 
with retmmed by Postliminium, because he then 
first begins to be safe under the name of the Roman 
state,” These extracts are made for the purpoRO 
of clearing up the Etymology of this word, as to 
which there was a difference of opinion. (Cic, 
Top. 8.) The explanation of Scacvola, as given 
by Cicero, has reference to, the etymology of the 
word, and linmi : “what has been lust by u® 
and has come to an enemy and as it were has gone 
from its own limen, and tlien has afterwards (pod) 
returned to the same limen, Beems to have rotunred 
by Postliminium.” According to this explanation, 
the limen was the boundary or limit within which 
the thing was under the authority of Borne and 
an object of Roman law. A recent writer (Goct- 
tliijg, (jfiischkke der Horn. StmismrfmSmg^ P* i 1 T") 
suggests tliat Postliminium mgst be viewed in a 
senao analogous to Ponioerium. There is a fanciful 
explanation of tho matter by Plutarch (Qutmst 
Rom. 5) in his answer to the question, Why are 
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tliose who have been falsely reported to have died 
in a foreign land, not received into the house 
through the door, in case of their return, hut let 
down through an opening in the roof? 

If a Roman citizen during war came into the 
power of an enemy, he sustained a diminutio 
capitis maxima, and all his civil lights were in 
ahcyancc. Being captured by the enemy, he be- 
came a slave ; hut his rights over his children, if 
he had any, wcic not destroyed, but were said to 
he m abeyance (pendera) by virtue of the Jus 
Postlimimi : when he returned, his childien were 
again in his power : and if he died in captivity, 
they became sui juris. Whether their condition 
as sui juris dated from the time of the captivity or 
of tile death, was a disputed matter (Gams, i. 129) ; 
hut Ulpian, who wrote after Gaius, declares that 
in such case he must he consideied to have died, 
when he was made captive ; and this is certainly 
the true deduction from the premises. In the case 
of a filius or nepos being made a captive, the pa- 
rental power was suspended (vi suspenso). If the 
.son returned, he obtained his civic rights and the 
father ri^siimed his parental power ; which is the 
case mentioned in the Digest (49. tit. 15. s. 14). 
As to a wife, the mutter was diilcrcnt: the hus- 
band did not recover Ins wife )nre postliininii, hut 
the marriage was renewed by consent. This rule 
of law involves the doctrine, that if a hushaud was 
captured by the enemy, his marriage, if any then 
exissted, was dissolved. If a Roman was ramsoinod 
by another person, he became free, but he was in 
the nature of a pledge to the ransomer, and the 
Jus Postliininii had no effect till he had paid the 
ransom money. 

Sometimes by an act of the state a man was 
given up bound to an enemy ; and if the enemy 
would not receive liini, it was a* question, whether 
he had the Jus Postliminii, This was the case 
with Sp. Postunniis who was given up to the 
Samnites, and with C. llostilius Mancinus who 
was given up to the Numantmes ; but the better’ 
opinion was that they had no Jus Postliminii (Cic. 
De Of. i. 40, Dq OJl iii. 50, Top. «, /Vo Ctwi- 
c. 54 ; Dig. 49. tit. 15. s. 4 ; 50. tit. 7. s. 17) : 
and Mancinus was restored to his civic rights by a 
Lex. (Dig. 50, tit. 7. s. 1 7.) 

Cicero (/b-o Ikilho.^ c. 12) uses the word Postli- 
mininin in a diffei'ent sense j for he applies it to 
the case of a man wlio had, by his own voluntary 
act, ceased to he a citizen of a state, and subse- 
quently resumed his original civic rights by Postli- 
minium. 

It appears that the Jus Postliminii was founded 
on the hetion of the captive having never been 
absent from home ; a fiction which was of easy ap- 
plication, for as the captive during hi.s ahsonce 
could not do any legal act, the interval of captivity 
was a period of legal non-activity, which was ter- 
minated by his showing himself again. 

The Romans acknowledged capture in war as 
the source of ownership in other nations, as they 
claimed it in their own case. Accordingly things 
taken by the enemy lost their Roman owneMi ; but 
when they were recovered, they reverted to their 
original owners. This was the case with land that 
had been occupied by the enemy, and with the fol- 
lowing moveables, which are enumerated by Cicero 
as Res Postliminii (7bp. 5), “homo (that is slaves), 
navis, mulus clitellarius, equns, eqna quae fraena 
rocipere solet,” (Compare PestU8,i’.t’, Postlminium.) 
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Arms were not Res Postliminii, for it was a maxim 
that they could not be hunouiably lost. 

The recovery above referred to seems to mean the 
recovery by the Roman state or hj the original 
owner. If an individual recaptured from an eiiVmy 
what had belonged to a Roman citizen, it would be 
consistent that we should suppose that the thing 
recaptured ivas made his own by the act of cap- 
ture ; but if it was a res postliminii, tins might 
not be the case. If a thing, as a slave, was 
ransomed by a person not the owner, the owner 
could not have it till he had paid the ransom : but 
it does not appear to be stated how the matter 
was settled, if a Roman citizen recaptured property 
(of the class res postliminii) that had belonged 
I to another Roman citizen. This apparent diffi- 
culty may perhaps be solved thus : in time of war 
no Roman citizen could individually be considered 
as acting on his own behalf under any circum- 
stances, and therefore whatever he did was the act 
of the State. It is a remark of Laheo (Dig. 49. 
tit. 15. s. *28), “Si quid hello captiim est, in 
praeda est, non postliminio redit ; ” and Pomponms 
(Dig. 49. tit. 15. s. 20) states, that if the enemy 
is expelled from Roman lands, the lands return to 
their former owners, being neither considered pub- 
lic land nor praeda ; in making which remark ho 
evidently assumes gene7'al doctrine laid down by 
Labeo. Paulus also, in his remark on Laheo’s rule 
of law, merely mentions an exception to the rule, 
which is (if a peculiar kind. If then anything taken 
in war was booty (praeda)^ to what did the Jus 
Postliminii apply ? It applied at lea.st to all that 
was restored bj’’ treaty or was included in the terms 
of surrender, and slaves no doubt were a very im- 
portant part of all such things as were captured or 
lost in time of war ; and they were things that 
could be easily identified, and restored to their 
owners. It also applied to a slave who escaped 
from the enemy and rctimicd to his master. The 
maxim “qnae res hostilos apud nos sunt, occu- 
pantium fiunt” (Dig. 40. tit. 1, s, 51) has no 
reference to capture from the enemy, as it some- 
times seems to be supposed. (Miihlenbruch, UocL 
Pitnd. p. 242.) 

It may. be objected that the explanation of one 
difficultjq that has been already suggested, raise.s 
another. According to this explanation, if a man 
in time of war recaptured his own slave, it would 
be praeda, and he would not at once recover the 
ownership, as above suiiposed. The answer is, 
that it may he so, and tliat this matter of Postli- 
minium, particularly as regards things, waits for a 
careful investigation. Asa general rule all move- 
ables belonging to an enemy, which wore captured 
by a Roman arm^q were ihneda, apparently not 
the property of tlie individual soldier who hap- 
pened to lay his hands on them, but the property 
of the state or at least of the army. Now the 
difficulty is to ascertain whether all moveables so 
taken were r*racda, csccBpi Res Postliminii ; or 
whether all things so taken wore Praeda, Res 
Postliminii included. In the former case, the 
Eos Postliminii would he the property of the 
owner when he coiihl prove them to have been 
his, as in the case mentioned by Livy (v. 1 0) : in 
the latter’, when a thing had become Praeda, it 
had lost its capacity (if we may so speak) of being 
a Res Postliminii, * The distinction here made is a 
fundamental one. The difficulty partly arises 
from the expression of Labeo above quoted, Si 
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q’aid Sic.^ where the Florentine reading has been 
followed. But B3Uikerslioek (Op. Onin. i. p. 70) 
amends the reading mto Si quod, &c., the propriety 
of which may "be doubted. [Piiamda.] 

If a man made a will before he was taken cap- 
tive, and afterwards returned, the will was good 
jure postliminii. If he died in captivity, the will 
was good by the Lex Cornelia. The law of 
Postliminium applied to time of peace as well as 
war, when the circumstances wore such that the 
person or the thing could become the property of 
another nation (Dig. 49. tit. 15. s. 5), as for 
instance of a nation that had neither an amicitia, 
hospitium, nor a foedus with Home ; for such 
might be the relation of a nation to Rome, and yet 
it might not he Ilostis. A nation was not Ilostis, 
in the later acceptation of that term, till the Ro- 
mans had declared war against it, or the nation 
had declared war against Rome. Robhers and 
Pirates were not hostes, and a person who was 
captured hy them did not become a slave, and 
therefore had no need of the Jus Postliminii. 
Tiicre arc some rtunarks on Postliminium in Walter, 
Ocsc/nc/tie das Rhm. Itcchts^ p. 5b, and the notes, 
Ibted. [G.L.] 

POSTSTGNA'NI. [Exeixcitus, p. 502, b.] 
PO ST UMUS. [ IIekes, p. CO 1, a.] 

POTEST AS. [Pathia Potestah.] 
PRA'CTORES (TTpd}cropcs\ subordinate offi- 
cci’H (Ijpoixa, ur7?pecrta<?, says Pollux, viii. 1 14) who 
collected the fines and penalties (im€oXds and 
rtfi^paro.) iinposcd by magistrates and courts of 
justice, and payahlo to the state. The magistrate 
who imjiosed the fine, or the BLKaartjplov, 

gave notice thereof in writing to the ^rpclKTopes. 
He was then said iinyp<i(l)€iy rh rlp.'rip.a roTs 
vpdicTopcriv^ and the debtor’s name irapaSod^mi 
rats vpdicTopcny. If the fine, or any part thereof 
was to go to a temple, the like notice was sent to 
the rapiai of the god or goddess to whom the 
temple b('langed. (Aesch, c. 7'imarali. 5 ; Andoc. 
de MpaL 1 1, ed. Stejib. ; Demosth. c. Thcoor. 1 32B.) 
The name of the debtor, with the sum which he 
was condcmiuid to pay, was entered by the ^pdK- 
ropes ill a tablet in the Acropolis. Hence the 
debtor was said to be iyyeypapifievos Srip.offl<py 
or iv rfj dKpQ7t6K€i. It was tlie business of the 
7rpdfcrop€s to demand payment of this sum, and, if 
they received it, to pay it over to the ditodiitrai, 
and also to erase the name of the debtor in the re- 
gister (i^aK€t(l>(i,y or dTrakeicfi^iy). Such erasure 
usually took place in the presence of some members 
of the senate. An ^ySei$r lay against any man 
who made or caused to he made a fraudulent entry 
or erasure of a debt. (Harpoc. and Suidas, s. v. 
^Aypaipby., ij/evdeyypaipdj ; Andoc. de 

Jifj/si. 11, od. Steph, ; Demosth. c. Aridoy. 77B, 
a. Timm. IBBB.) The collectoi’s took no steps to 
enforce payment ; hut after the expiration of the 
ninth irpvrayda from the registering of the debt, 
(or in case of a penalty imposed on a ypatj)^ 
d§p&m., after the expiration of edeven days), if it 
still remained unpaid, it was doubled, and an entry 
made accordingly. (Aeseb. c. 27maridu B, cd. 
Steph. ; Demosth. c. ikmif. 97B, o. Theocr, 1B22, 
<5. iVurtcr* 11117.) Tbereupcm immediate measures 
might be taken for seizure and confiscation of the 
debtor’s goods ; but here the frpdicropc^ liad no 
further duty to perform, except perhaps to give in- 
formation of the default to the senate, f C. Ji. K.] 
PIUECl'NCTlO. [AMrniTiiKATauMjp, BL] 
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PRAECO'NES, criers, were employed for va- 
rious purposes ; 1. In sales by auction, they fre- 
quently ad\ertised the time, place, and conditions 
of sale : they seem also to have acted the part of 
the modern auctioneer, so far as calling out the 
biddings and amusing the company, though the 
property was knocked down h}’' the magister auc- 
tionis. (Ilor. Aj's Poet 410 ; Cic. Jit xii, 40, 
c/g Off . ii. 25.) [Auctio.] 2. In all public as 
sem'biies they ordered silence. (Liv. in. 47 ; Plant. 
Pcen. prol. 11.) S. In the comitia they called 
the centuries one by one to give their votes, pro- 
nounced the vote of each century, and called out 
the names of those who were elected. (Cic. c. 
Ver7\ V. 15, yiro Mil. 55.) They also recited the 
laws that were to be passed. 4. In trials, they 
summoned the accuser and the accused, the pilainliir 
and defendant. (Suet. 7V5, 11.) 5. In the public 
games, they invited the people to attend, and pro- 
claimed the victors. (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12.) 6. In 

solemn funerals they also invited people to attend 
by a certain form ; hence these funerals were called 
Funera Indictiva. (Festus, s. o. Qiiintn; Suet. 
Jit(.04.) 7. IFhen things were lost, they cried 

them and searched for them. (Plant. Jfmi. iii. 4. 
7B ; Petron. 57.) B. In the infliction of capital 
pimislimont, tiny sometimes conveyed the com- 
mands of the magistrates to tlie licturs. ( Liv. xxvi. 
15.) 

Their office, called praeconhm., appears to have 
been regarded as rather disreputable : in the time 
of Cicerii a law was passed preventing all persons 
who had been praecones from becoming deciirioncs 
in the municipia. (Cic. ad Fam. vl. IB.) Under 
the early emperors, however, it became very pro- 
fitable (Jiiv. ill, 157, vii. fi ; Martial, v. 50. II, 
vi. B. 5), which was no doubt partly owing to 
fees, to which they were, entitled in the courts of 
justice and on other occasions, and partly to the 
hribes wliich they received from the siiitorH, &e, 

PR A ECO'N/UM. [Piu bconks.] 

PRAEDA signifies moveable things taken by 
an enemy in war. Such things were eitlipr dis- 
tributed by the Imperator among the sc^ldiers (Liv. 
ii. 42, vi, 13 ; Sail. Ja<;. 68), or sold by the 
quaestors, and the produce was brought into the 
Aerarium : — 

istos captives duos, 

Here qxios end de praccla de Quaestorlbus.” 

(Plant. Capt i. 2. J.) 

The difference between Praeda and Manubiae 
is explained by Gellius (xiii. 24) to be this:-— 
Praeda is the things themselves tiiat an* taken in 
war, and Manubiae is “■p(‘eimia per (piaestorem 
populi Romani ex praeda veudita coiitraeta: ” nor 
can any olijectioii to this explanation h(‘ d(‘riv(‘d 
from tiic words of Cicero (de hep. Apr. il. 22). 
"When prifeonors were sold, they were said to be 
sold ‘■^sub corona,” the true explanation of which 
expression is probably that given hy Gellius (ni 
aufem vii. 4). 'Fhf^ mode of sale of other 

things than, slaves was at first probably in detail, 
but afterwards in tbe lump, that Is, the whole 
praeda might bo sold to the highest bidder, or it 
might bo sold in large masses which contained a 
great number of separate things. In which, eases 
the whole or the mass would pass to the purchaser 
as a universitiw, and ho might retail It if he chose. 
This mode of sale in the lump was called ^‘'sectionem 
, venire,” and the purchaser was called sector. It 
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was tlie practice to set up a spear at sucli sales, 
Tvliicli was afterwards used at all sales of tilings 
1)V a maoistratus in tlie name of the people. 
[Sectio.] 

Corresponding to the acquisition of moveahle 
tilings ill warferc, and their being made private pro- 
perty, is the transfer of Ager piiblicus, which was 
acquired in war, to individuals by a Lex Agraria 
or de coloniis deducondis or by a sale by the quaes- 
tors (ager quaestorius). [Postliminium.] [G. L.] 

PRAEDIA'TOR. [Praes.] 

PRAEDIATO'RIUM JUS. [Praes.] 

PRAE'DIUM. This ivord originally signified 
according to Varro {L. L, v. 40, ed. Muller) any 
property which was made a security to the State 
hy a Praes : “ Praedia dicta, item lit praedes, a 
praestando, quod ea pignori data publics mancupis 
fideni piaestent.” Subsequently the word was 
limited to signify land generally. In this sense 
Praedia were divided into Riistica and Urbana, 
of which the following definition has been given : 
Rustica are those on which there are no aedes or 
which are in the countiy {in ayro) ; and Urbana 
are those which are in the city and comprise build- 
ings. Those incorporeal things which consisted 
not in the ownership of Praedia, but in certain 
rights with respect to them, were called Jura 
Praecliorura. As to a difference in the mode of 
transferring such Jura in the case of Praedia Rus- 
tica and Urbana see Gains (ii. *29). A Praedium 
which was liable to a servitus was said ‘* sorvire,” 
and was “ a praediiiin serviens.” 

Provincialia Praedia were either stipendiaria or 
trihutaria : the former wore in those provinces 
which were considered to belong to the Populiis 
Romanus ; and the latter in those provinces which 
wore considered to belong to the Caesar. (Gains, 
ii.21.) fG.L.] 

PRAEFECTU^RA. [Colonia, pp. J18, h, 
319, a.] 

PRAEFECTUS AERA'RII. [Aerarium.] 

PRAEFECTUS ANNO'NAE, the praefect of 
the provisions, especially of the corii-niarket, was 
not a ivgular magistrate under the republic, but 
was only appointed in cases of extraordinary 
scarcity, when he had the entire charge of supply- 
ing the capital witli provisions, especially with 
com, and fixed the price at which the latter was 
to be sold. This magistrate was appointed for the 
first time in b. c. 4^9. (Liv. iv. 12; Niebuhr, 
Mist of JRome^ ii. p. 418.) The superintendence 
of the corn-market throughout the wliole republic 
was at a later period entrusted to I’ompcy for a 
period of five years (Dion Cass, xxxix. £> ; Cic, ad 
Ati. iv. I ; Liv. EpiL 104) ; and in accordance 
with this example Augustus took the same super- 
intendence upon himself, and commanded that two 
persons, who had been praetors five years before, 
should be appointed every year for the distribution 
of the corn. (Dion Cass. liv. 1 ; curam fmmenH 
popnio dwidundi, Suet.' A 37.) Subsequently 
Augustus assigned this duty to two persons of 
consular rank (Dion Cass. Iv, 26, 31) ; but he 
also created an officer under the title of Pra^ectus 
Anmnae^ who must be distinguished from the 
above-mentioned officers. This office was a per- 
manent one, and appears to have been only field 
by one person at a time ; he had jurisdiction over 
ail matters appertaining to the corn-market, and, 
like the Ptw/edus Vigiluin^ was chosen from the 
Equites, and was not reckoned among the ordinary 
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magistrates. (Dion Cass. lii. 24 ; Dig. 1. tit. 2. 
s. ‘i § 33 ; 14. tit. 1. s. i. § 18. tit. A s. 8 ; 48. 
tit. 2. s, 13.) The Praefectus Annonae continued 
to exist till the latest times of the empire : respect- 
ing his duties in later times see Walter, Gesch. 
des Ram. RecUs^ § 360, 2d ed. Comp. Frumen- 
TxiRiAE Leges. 

PRAEFECTUS AQUA'RUM. [A^uae 
Ductus, p. 1 15, b.] 

PRAEFECTUS CASTROTIUM, praefect of 
the camp, is first mentioned in the reign of 
Augustus. There was one to each legion. (Wll. 
Pat. li, 1 19 ; Tac. Ann. i. 20, xiv. 37.) We learn 
from Vegethis (ii. 10) that it was bis duty to at- 
tend to all matters connected with the making of 
a camp, such as the vallum, fossa, &c., and also to 
the internal economy of it. 

PRAEFECTUS CLASSIS, the commander of 
a fleet. This title was frequently given in the 
times of the republic to the commander of a fleet 
(Liv. xxvi. 48, xxxvi. 42) ; hut Augustus ap- 
pointed two permanent officers with this title, one 
of whom was stationed at Ravenna on the Ila- 
diiatic and the other at Afiseninn on the Tuscan 
sea, each having the command of a fleet. (Suet. 
Atig. 49 ; Voget. iv. 32 ; Tac. IRsl iii. 12.) 

PRAEFECTUS FABRUM. [Fabrl] 
PRAEFECTUS JURI DICUNDO. [Co- 
LONIA, p. 31 8, b.] 

PRAEFECTUS FRAETO'RTO, was the com- 
mander of the troops who guarded the emperon’s 
person. [Praetorianl] This office was insti- 
tuted by Augustus, and was at first only military, 
and hud comparatively small power attached to it 
(Dion Cass. lii. 24, Iv. 10 ; Suet. A 2 ig. 49) ; but 
under Tiberius, who made Sejaims commander of 
the praetorian troops, it became of much greater 
importance, till at length the power of these prao- 
fects became second only to that of the emperors. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 1, 2 ; Aurel. Vkt, de (^ies. 9.) The 
relation of the praefectus praetorio to the emperor 
is compared to that of the magister equitum to the 
dictator under the republic, (Dig, 1. tit. 1 1 .) From 
the reign of Severus to that of Dioclexiari, the 
praefects, like the \izirs of the East, had the super- 
intendence of all departments of the state, the 
palace, the army, the finances, and the law : they 
also had a court in which they decided cases. (Dig. 
12, tit. 1. s. 40.) The office of praefect of the 
praetorium was not confined to military officers ; it 
was filled by Ulpian and Papinian, and other dis- 
tinguished jurists. 

Originally there were two praefects ; afterwards 
sometimes one and sometimes two ; from the time 
of Commodus sometimes three (Lamprid, Commod. 
6), and oven four. They were as a regular rule 
efiosen only from the eqintcs (Dion Cass. lii. 24 ; 
Suet. TU. 6 ; Lamprid. Commod. 4) ; but from the 
time of Alexander Severus the dignity of senator 
was always joined with their olB.ee. (Lamprid, 
Alex* Sets. 21 .) 

Under Constantine the praefects were deprived 
of all military command, and changed into go- 
vernors of provinces. lie appointed four such 
praefects ; the one, who commonly attended on the 
imperial court, had the command of Thrace, the 
whole of the East, and Egypt ; the second had the 
command of Illyricum, Macedonia, and Greece, 
and usually resided first at Sirmium, afterwards at 
Thessalonica ; the third of Italy and Africa ; the 
fgtirthj who resided at Treves, of Gaul, Spain, and 
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Britain. (Zosimiis, ii, 33.) These pracfects were 
the proper representatives of the emperor, and 
their power extended over all departments of the 
state : the army alone was not subject to their 
jurisdiction. (Walter, Gescli. des liom. Reclits^ 
§§ 269, 341 ; Gibbon, Dechm and FaXl^ c. 17.) 

PRAEFECTUS SOCIO'RUM. [Exerci- 
Tus, p. 497, b.] 

PRAEFECTUS VPGILUM. [Exeecitus, 
p. 510, a.] 

PRAEFECTUS URBI, praefect or warden of 
the city, was originally called Custos Urhis. (Ly- 
dus, l)e Magistr. i, 34, 38.) The name Fraefectus 
Urbi does not seem to have been used till after 
the time of the Decemvirs. The dignity of Gus- 
tos Urbis, being combined with that of Princeps 
Senatus, was conferred by the king, as he had to 
appoint one of the decern primi as pnneeps sena- 
tus, (Liv. i. 59, GO ; Dionys. ii. 12.) The func- 
tions of the custos urbis, however, were not ex- 
ercised except in the absence of the king from 
Rome ; and then he acted as the representative of 
the king ; bnt whether he also had the right to 
convoke the assembly of the populus, is doubtful, 
hut on any emergency he might take such mea- 
sures as he thought ju'oper ; for he had the im- 
pcriiim in the city. (Tacit. Annul, vi. 11 ; Liv. 
i. 59, lii. 24.) Romulus is said to have con- 
ferred this dignity upon Dentcr Romulius, Tullns 
Ilostiliiis upon Numa Martins, and Tarquiniiis 
Superbiis upon Sp. imeretius. During the kingly 
period the office of warden of the city was pro- 
bably for life. Under the republic the office and its 
name of custos urbis remained unaltered ; but in 
487 IS. c. it was elevated into a magistracy, to be 
bestowed by election. (Lydus, Da Magktr. i, 38.) 
The custos urbis was, in all probability, elected by 
the curiae, instead of whom Dionysius (viii. G4) 
mentions the senate. Persons of consular rank 
were alone eligible ; and down to the time of the 
Di'cemvirate every praefect that is mentioned occurs 
previously as consul. The only exception is P. 
Lucretius in Livy (iii. 24), whose name, however, 
is jirohahly wrong. (Niebulir, ii. p. 120, note 
255.) In the early period of the republic the 
warden exercised within the city all the powers of 
the consuls, if they were absent : he convoked the 
senate (Liv. iii, 9 ; GelL xiv. 7. § 4), held the 
comitia (Liv. iii. 24), and, in times of war, even 
levied civic legions, which wore commanded by him. 

When the office of praetor urbanus was insti- 
tuted, the wardenship of the city was swallowed 
up in it (Lydus, De Mms. 19, DeMagUtr. ii C) ; 
but as the Romans were at all times averse to 
dropping altogether any of their old institutions, a 
praefectus tirbi, though a mere shadow of the former 
oliice, was henceforth appointed every year, only 
for tile time that the consuls were absent from 
Romo for the purpose of celebrating the Feriao 
Latinae. This praefectus had neither the power 
af convoking the senate nor the right of speaking 
in it j as in most cases he was a person below the 
senatorial age^ and was not appointed by the 
people, but by the consuls. (Gell. xiv. 8.) When 
Varro, in the passage of Gellius here referred to, 
claims for tlio praefectus urbi the right of con- 
voking the senate, he is probably speaking of thi* 
power of the praefecLsuch as it wjw previously to 
the institution of the ollicc of praetor urbanus. 
Of how little importance the office of praefect of 
the city had gradually become, may be infen'ed 
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from the facts, that it was always given to young 
men of illustrious families (Tacit. Annul, iv. 3G), 
and that Julius Caesar even appointed to it seveial 
youths of equestrian rank under age. (Dion Cass, 
xlix, 42, xliii. 29, 48.) During the empire such 
praefeets of the city continued to be appointed so 
long as the Feriae Latinae were celebrated, and 
were even invested with some kind of jurisdiction. 
(Tacit. Annal. vi. 1 1 ; Suet. Were, 7, Ckmd, 4 ; 
Dion Cass. liv. 17 j J. Capitol. Antonin. Phil. 4.) 
On some occasions, however, no praefectus urbi 
was appointed at all ; and then his duties were 
performed by the praetor urbanus. (Dion Cass, 
xli. 14, xlix. IG ; corap. Becker, Ilandb. der Xiom. 
Alterth. vol.ii. pt. ii. p. 146.) 

An office very different from this, though bear- 
ing the same name, was instituted hy Augustus on 
the suggestion of Maecenas. (Dion Cass. lii. 21 ; 
Tacit. /. c. ; Suet. Aug. 37.) This new praefectus 
urbi was a regular and pomiancnt magistrate, 
whom Augustus invested with all the powers 
necessary to maintain peace and order in the city, 
lie liad the supcriiitcii donee of butchers, bankers, 
guardians, theatres, &c. ; and to enable him to 
exercise his power, he had distributed throiighoat 
the city a number of mil lies stationarii, whom wc 
may compare to a modern police. lie also had 
Jurisdiction in cases between slaves and their 
masters, between patrons and their freed men, and 
over sons who hiid violated the pietas towards 
their parents. (Dig. 1. tit. 12. s- 1. § 5— -14 ; 
37. tit. 15. s. 1. §2.) His jurisdiction, however, 
became gradually extended ; and as the powers of 
the ancient republican praefectus urbi had been 
swallowed up by the office of the praetor urbanus, so 
now the power of the praetor urbanus was gradu- 
ally absorbed by that of the praefectus urbi ; and 
at last there was no appeal from liis sentence, ex- 
cept to the person of the princeps himself, while 
anybody might appeal from a sentence of any 
other city magistrate, and, at a later period, even 
from that of a governor of a province, to the tri- 
bunal of the praefectus urbi. (Vopisc. Plotimi. 5, 
G ; Suet. Aug, 33 ; Dion Cass, lii 21, 33 ; Dig, 
4, tit. 4. s. 38.) Ills jurisdiction in criminal mat^ 
ters was at first connected with the quaestiones 
(Tacit. Annal. xiv. 41, with the note of Lipsius) ; 
but from the third century ho exercised it alone, 
and not only in the city of Rome, Imt at a distanco 
of one hundred miles from it, and he might sen- 
tence a person to deportatio in insulam. (Dig, 1 , 
tit. 12. s. 1. § 3 and 4.) During the first period 
of the empire and under good emperors, the office 
was generally held for a number of years, and in 
many cases for life (Dion Cass, lii, 21, 21,' 
Ixxvih. 14 ; J. Capitol. Antonin. Pins^ 8 ; Lam- 
prid, Co7mmd. 14 ; Vopisc. Citrln. 16) ; but from 
the time of Valerian a new praefect of the city oc- 
curs almost every year. 

At the time when Constantinople was made the 
second capital of the empire, this city also received 
its praiffectus urbi. The pmefects at this time 
were the direct representatives of the emperor^ 
and all the other officers of the admlnisti’iition of 
the city, all corporations, and all public institu^ 
tions, were under thoir control (Cod, L tit. 28. 
s. 4 ; Symmach. Mpkt. x. 87j( 43 ; Cassiod. F<i!- 
nun vi. 4.) They also ■ exercised a superinton- 
douce over the importation and the prices of pro- 
visions, though these subjects were under the more 
immediate regulation of other officers. (Cod. U 
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tit. 28. s. I ; Orclli, Immpt. n. 8116.) The prae- 
fects of the city had every month to make a report 
to the emperor of the tiansactions of the senate 
(Symmach. IsJjust. x. 44), -whore they gave their 
vote before the consiilares. TJiey were the medium 
through which the emperors received the petitions 
and presents from their capital. (Symmach. Epist. 
X. 26. 29, 35 ; Cod. 12. tit. 49.) At the election 
of a pope the praefect of Rome had the care of all 
the extemai regulations. (Symmach. Epist x. 
71—83.) [US.] 

PRAETUCAE. [Funus, p, 558, b.] 

PRAEFU'RNIUM. [Balneae, p. 192, b ; 
Fornax.] 

PRAEJ0DPCIUM. This word, as appears 
from Its etymology, has a certain relation to Jiidi- 
ciiiin, to which it is opposed by Cicero {Divbiut. 4) : 

do cpio non praejudicimn, sed plane jam judicium 
factum.” The commentator, who goes under the 
name of Ascouius, observes on this passage, that a 
praej udiciuin is something, which when established 
becomes an exem^dum for the judices (jttdicuturi) 
to follow ; but this leaves us in doubt whether 
lie means something established in the same cause, 
by way of preliminary incpiiry, or something estab- 
lished in a different, lint a like cause, which would 
be what we call a precedent. Quintilian {I?isL 
Orut, V. 1. 2) states that it is used both in the sense 
of a precedent, in which case it is rather examplim 
Him pm(judu'iui]i> (res ex panhm caitsisjitdicalae ) ; 
and also in the sense of a preliminary inquiry and 
detomiination about something which belongs to 
the matter in dispute (Jttdiciis ad ipsam causam 
peHmeniil)us)<i from whence also comes the name 
Praej udicium. This latter sense is in conformity 
with tlie meaning of Praejudiciales Actiones or 
Praej udicia in which there is an Intentio only and 
nothing else. (Gains, iv. 44.) These accordingly 
wore called Praejudiciiiles Actiones which had for 
their object the determination of some matter, 
which was not accompanied by a condcinuatio. 
“ A pra(‘judicium is an actio, which has not any 
condemnatio as a consequence, but only a judicial 
declaration as to the existence of a legal relation. 
The name of this kind of actions comes from the 
circumstance that they serve as preliminary to 
other and future actions. All these Actiones are 
in rem.^ that is, the}’" avail not exclusively against a 
determinate person who oums a duty, like actions 
which are founded on Obligationcs.” (Savigny, 
Spiem, ScG. vol. i. p. 356.) For instance, the ques- 
tion might he, Whether a man is afatlier ornot, or 
Whether ho has a Potestas over his child : these 
were the subject of Praejudiciales Actiones. If a 
father denied that fho child who was bom of his 
wife, or with which she was then pregnant, wiits 
his child, this was the subject of a “ Praojudicium 
cum patre de partii agnoscendo.” If a Judex 
should have declared that the child must he main- 
tained by the reputed father, there must still be 
the I^raojudicium to ascertain whether the reputed 
father is the true father* IF it was doubtful 
whether the mother was his wife, there must be 
a praojudicium on this matter before the praoju- 
dicium’ do partu agnoscendo. Those praejudical 
actions then, were, as it appears, actions respecting 
Status ; and they were either Civiles or Praet<a:iao* 
It was a Civilis Actio when the question was as 
to libertas ; the rest seem to have been Praetoriae 
Actiones. Quintilian makes a third class of Praej u- 
dicia, ‘‘cumc^eeadem causa pronuntiatum est,” &c. 
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Sometimes Praej udicium means inconvenience, 
damage, injury, wliich sense appears to arise irom 
the notion of a thing being prejudged, or decided 
without being fairly heard ; and this sense of the 
word seems to be very nearly the same in which 
it occurs m our law in the phrase “ without pre- 
judice to other matters in the cause.” 

(Gaius, iii. 123, iv. 44 ; Dig. 25. tit. 3 ; Dig. 22. 
tit. 3. s. 8 ; Dig. 43. tit. 30. De liberis exliibendis ; 
Inst. 4. tit. 6. s. 13 ; and Theophilus, Parapkr.ad 
Inst.4. tit. 6. s. 13.) [G. L.] 

PRAELU'SIO. [Gladiatores, p. 575, a ] 
PRAENO'MEN. [Nomen.] 

PRAEPETES. [Aucujr, p. 175, b.] 

PRAE PO 'SIT US, w^hich means a person 
placed over, was given as a title in the later times 
of the Roman empire to many officers: of these 
the most important was the Praeiiositiis Sacri Cu- 
hiculiy or chief chamberlain in the emperor’s palace. 
(Cod, 12. tit. 5 ; Cod. Theod. 6. tit. 8.) Under 
him was the Primiceriiis, together with the Cubi- 
cularii and the corps of Silentiarii, commanded bj'' 
three decuriones, who preserved silence in tlie in- 
terior of the palace. (Cod. 12. tit. 16 ; Walter, 
Gesch. des Pom RocJds^ § 340, 2d ed.) 

PRAEROGATIWA. [Comitia, pp. 338, b, 
339, b.] 

PRAES. IF we might trust a definition by 
Ausonius (Idyll, xii. 9), he ivas called Vas who 
gave security for another in a Causa Capitahs ; and 
he who gave security for another in a civil action 
was Praes. But this autliority cannot be trusted, 
and the usage of the words Vas and Praes was 
certainly not always conformable to this definition. 
According to Varro (Ling Lat vi. 74, cd. Miiller), 
any person was Vas, who promised Vadimonitnn for 
another, that is, gave secuiity for another in any 
legal proceeding. Festus [s.x. Vadem) says that 
V as is a Sponsor in a res capi talis. If Vas is genus, 
of which Vas in its special sense, and Praes are 
species, these definitions will bo consistent. (Comp. 
Sallust. Jug. 35, 61 ; Horat Sat. i. 1. 11, and 
Heindorf’s note.) Under Maneeps Festus re- 
marks, that Maiiceps signifies him who buys or 
hires any public property (qui a popido emit coti’- 
duciive), md that be is also called Praes because 
he is bound to make good his contract (praaslare 
quod proniisit)^ as well as he who is his Praes, 
(See also Varro, L c.) According to this, Praes is 
a surety for one who buys of the state, and so called 
because of his liability (praedare). But the 
etymology at least is doubtful, and we arc inclined 
to think, false. The passage of Festus explains a 
passage in the Life of Atticus (C. Nep. 6), in which 
it is said that he never bought anything at public 
auction (ad imtam puhlicmii) and never was either 
Manceps or Praes, A case is mentioned by Gel - 
Hus (vil 19) in which a person was committed to 
prison who could not obtain Praedca. The goods 
of a Praes wore called Praedia (Pseudo-Ascon. in 
Vern ii. 1. 54), and in Cicero (L c.) and Livy (xxii. 
60) ‘^praedibiis ot praediis ” come together. The 
phrase *‘pracdibus cavere,”to give security, occurs 
in the Digest (10* tit. 3. s. 6'), where some editions 
have ^ pro aodibus cavere.” (See the various read- 
ings ed. Gobauer and Span gen berg.) The phrase 
praedes vendere moans to sell, not the prnedes 
properly so called, but the things which are given 
as a security. 

Fraediatorcs are supposed by Brissonius to be the 
^ same as Praedes (Cic. pro Balk e. 20, ml Alt, xii 
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14, 17 ; Siicton. Claud, c. 9 ; Val. Max. viii. 12), 
at least so far as they were sureties to the State. 
But praediator is defined hy Gains (li. 61) to be 
one who buys from the people,” and from the 
context it is cfcar that it is one who buys a Prae- 
dium, which is further defined to be a thing pledged 
to tlie populus ‘‘ res obligata popiilo.” The Prae- 
diator then IS he who buj^s a Fraediura, that is, a 
thing given to the populus as a security by a 
Piues ; and the whole law relating to such matters 
was called Jus Pracdiatoriuin. [G. L.] 

PllAESCRPPTIO, or rather TEMPOKIS 
PRAESCIilPTlO, signifies the Exceptio or an- 
swer which a defendant has to the demand of a 
plaintiff, founded on the circumstance of the lapse 
of time. The word has properly no reference to 
the plaintiff’s loss of right, hut to the defendant’s 
acquisition of a right by which ho excludes the 
plaintiff from piosecuting his suit. This right of 
a defendant did not exist in the old Homan law. 
When the Praetors gave new actions by their 
bldict, they attached to them the condition that 
those actions must be brought within a year {iulni 
annum j ad idtim that is a year from the time 

v;heu tlio light of action accrued. These actions 
then were exceptions from the old rule, that all 
actioncs were pm'petuae. This rule became ex- 
tended by the Longi temporis pracscriptio, which 
estal dished that in actions about ownership, or 
jura in re, ten, or in some cases twenty years, 
would give a praesenptio, when the Possessor 
could show that he had complied with the main 
conditions of Usucapion, without having acquired 
ownership by Usucapion, for if he had, he had 
no need of any Exceptio. This rule was further 
extended by Coustantine, and a period of 60 or 
40 years, for it seems that the time was not 
quite settled, was to be considered as sufficient 
for a pracscriptio, though tlio defendant had not 
complied with the conditions of Usucapion. A 
general constitution was made by Theodosius, 
A. n. 424, which with some variations appears in 
both the Codes (Cod. Theod. 4. tit. 14 ; Cod. 7. 
tit. 6.0. H. 3) j and it enacted that, as in the case 
of the actiones already mentioned, there should lie 
no hereditatis petitio after 60 years, and tliat after 
the same time no personal action sliould be brought. : 
The actio finiuin xegundorum was excepted, and ’ 
also the action of a creditor for his pignus or hypo- 
theca against the debtor, but not against others. 
Praejudiciales actiones as to Hiatus are not enume- 
rated among those against which there was a 
Praescriptio, but they seem to be included in the 
general words of the law. Justinian, by a con- 
stitution of the year 560 (Cod, 7. tit. 40. s. 1), 
established the general rule of 60 years for fill 
actioiiB, with the exception of the actio hypothecaria, 
for which he required 40 years. II is constitution 
cnuimu'ates the following actions to which the 
praescriptio of 30 years would apply : Familiae 
herciscundae, Communidividundo, Finiiimregundo- 
ruin, Pro Socio, Furti et Vi Bonorum Kaptonim j 
and it adds, *'^ncque aUerius cujuscunque perso- 
nalis actio vitam longiorem chsc triginta aunis, ^c., 
Bed ex quo ah initio competit, ot semel nata est, 
&c., post inemoratum tempus finiri.” It thus ap- 
pears that all actions were originally perpetuae, 
that is, the right of action continued without any 
interraption from the lapse of time \ then some 
ww'e made subject to Praescriptio, and finally all 
were made so. In consequence of this change tlie 
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term Perpetuae, orighiall}’' applied to actions that 
were not subject to praescriptio, was used to signify 
an actio in which 30 years were necessary to give 
a Praescriptio, as opposed to actioncs in which the 
right to a Praescriptio accrued in a shorter time. 
(Inst. 4. tit. 12.) 

The conditions necessary to establish a Prac- 
scriptio were, 1. Actio Nata, for there must bo a 
right of action in order that a praescriptio may 
have an origin, and the date of its origin must bo 
fixed by the date of the right of action. 2. There 
must be a continuous neglect on the part of the 
person entitled to bring the action, in order that 
the time of the Praescriptio may be reckoned 
uninterruptedly. 3. Bona fides was not a neces- 
sary ingredient in a Praescriptio, as such, because 
it was the neglect of the plaintiff which laid the 
foundation of the Praescriptio. But the longi tem- 
poris praescriptio was made like to Usucapion as 
to its conditions, of which bona fitb s was one. 
Justinian (Cod. 7. tit. 39. s. 3) re(|uircd a bona 
fiilcs in the case of a thirty year Pracscriptio, but 
this was no now nile except so far as the Pos- 
sessor claimed the benefit of Usucapio ; and as the 
longi ttniporis praescriptio, as an indepmdent rule 
of law, disappeared from the legislation of Justinian, 
the bona fides as a condition of praescriptio went 
with it. 4. The lapse of time, which was 30 years ; 
but to this there were many exceptions. 

The sources on the subject of Praescriptio are 
referred to in Brinkmann’s InaUtutiones Juris 
Romani, and MiliilenbriiclPs Doctnna Pandacia-- 
rum., § 261, and § 431, on the distinction being 
ultimately abolished between Praescriptio and 
Usucapio ; Havigny, Sysieni des hmtiijmi lioni. 
liechts, vol. v., from whom this outline is taken. 
Sec also Usucafio. 

Pracscriptio had a special sense in Roman plead- 
ings, which Gains has explained as existing in. his 
time (iv. 130). These Praeseriptiones were pro 
actore, and not pro reo ; and an example will ex- 
plain the term. It often happens that an obligatio 
is such that a man is bound to another to do cer- 
tain acts at certain times, as for instance, yearly, 
half yearly, or monthly. The payment of interest 
on money would bo an example. At the close of 
any of these certain periods, the party to whom 
the obligatio was due, might sue for what was 
due, but not for what was not due, though an oh- 
ligatio was contracted as to future time. Wh(‘n 
a debt had become due in consequence of an 
obligatio, there was said to be a Pracstatio, or it 
was said, “ aliquid jam praestari oportet : ” wlien 
the obligatio existed, but the Praestiitio was not 
due, it was “futura praustatio,” or it was said, 
“ praestatio adhuc nulla est.” If then the plaintiff 
wished to limit his demand to what was due, it 
was necessary to use the following Praescriptio; 

Ea res agatur cujusrci dies fuit.” (Compare Cic* 
dc Or. i. 37.) 'Iffie name of Praeseriptiones, ob* 
serves Gains, is manifestly derived from the ciV 
cumstanco of tbeir being prefixed (pracserihuntur) ^ 
to the fonnuhie, that is, they came before the 
ientio. In the time of Gains the Praeseriptiones 
were only used by the actor j but formerly they 
wore used also in favour &{ % defendant (reus), 
as in the following instance; re® agAtur quod 
• praejudicium heroditati non which in tlio 
; time of Gains was turned into a kind of exceptio 
or answer, 'When the i^titor hereditatis, by using 
I a difcent kind of actio, was p^'^jndging the quea- 
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tion of fhe hcrcditas (cum pctitor^ d&c. . . praeju- 
dicinm kereditati fmiat). Compare Gains Rig. 
3 0. tit. 2. s. 1 ; and see Praejudicium). 

Savigny shows that in the legislation of Jus- 
tinian, Praescriptio and Exceptio are identical and 
that either term can he used indifferently. lie 
observes that the Praescriptiones which in the old 
form of procedure were introduced into the formula 
for the benefit of the defendant, were properly Ex- 
ceptiones, and it was merely an accident that cer- 
tain Except! ones were placed before the intentio 
instead of being placed at the end of the foi-mula, 
as was the usual practice. Subsequently, as ap- 
pears from Gaius, only ths Praescriptiones pro 
actore were prefixed to the formula ; and those 
pro reo were placed at the end, and they retained, 
though improperly, the name of Praescriptiones. 
Thus Exceptio and Praescriptio came to he used as 
equivalent terms, a circumstance to which the disuse 
of the Ordo jiidiciorum contributed. Yet in the 
case of particular exceptioncs, one or other of the 
names was most in use, and the indiscriminate 
employment of them was an exception to tlic 
general rule. The prevalence of one or the other 
name in particular cases is easily ex])lained : thus, 
the Doli and Rei Jiidicatae Exceptioncs were al 
ways at the end of the Formula, and thcTemporis 
and Fori Praescriptiones in earlier tunes were 
placed at the hcguiniiig. Savigny adds that in 
modern times Praescriptio has ac(|uirctl the sense 
of Usucapion, hut this is never the sense of tlio 
word Praescriptio in the Roman law. Tliough 
Exceptio and Praescriptio came to he used as 
equivalent, yet neither Exceptio nor Praescri}>tio 
is used in the sense of Tcniporis praescriptio with- 
out the addition of the words Temporis, Temporalis, 
triginta annorum, &c. (Savigny, ttic. iv. 

309, V. 103.) LGl-L.] 

PRAESES. [Provincia.] 

PRAESUL. [Salil] 

PRAETE'RTTI SENATOTIES. [Senates.] 

PRAETEXTA. [Toga.] 

PRAETOR. According to Cicero (da leg. iii. 3) 
Praetor was a title which designated the consuls 
as the hjaders of the armies of the state ; and he 
considers the word to contain the same elemental 
parts as the verb praeire. The period and office of 
the command of the consuls might appropriately be 
called Praetorium. (Liv. viii. IL) Praetor was 
also a title of office among the Latins : and it is 
the name which Livy gives to the strategus of the 
Achaeans. 

The first praetor specially so called was ap- 
pointed in the year u. c. 306, and he was chosen 
only from the Patricians^ who had this new office 
created as a kind of indemnification to themselves 
for being compelled to share the consulship with 
the Plebeians. (Liv. vL 42, viL 1.) No Plebeian 
praetor was appointed till the year B. c. 337. The 
Pmetor was called collega consulibus, and was 
elected with the same auspices at the Comitia 
Centuriata, The consuls were elected first, and 
then the praetors. (Liv. xlv. 44.) 

The Praetorship was originally a kind of third 
consulship, and the chief functions of the praetor 
(Jus in urle dicere^ Liv. vi, 42 ; Jura reddere^ Liv, | 
vii. 1) were a portion of the functions of the con- 
suls, who according to the passage of Cicero above 
referred to, were also called jiidices a judicando. 
The praetor sometimes commanded the armies of : 
the state j and while the consuls were absent with I 
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the armies, he exercised their functions within the 
city. He was a Magistratus Curulis and he had 
the Imperium, and consequently was one of the 
Magistratus Majorcs: but he owed respect and 
obedience to the consuls. (Polyb. xxxiii. 1.) l-hg 
insignia of office were six lictors, whence he is 
called by Polybius pye/uebp or (TTparTjyhs l^aTreAe- 
and sometimes simply €^aTr4\€Kvs, Plutarcli 
(Sulla, 5) uses the expression crrparTjyia ttoXitikt). 
At a later period the Praetor had only two lictors 
in Rome. (Censorinus, c. 24.) The praetorship 
was at first given to a consul of the preceding year 
as appeals from Livy. L. Papirius was praetor 
after being consul. (Liv. x. 47.) 

In the year b. c. 246 another Praetor was ap- 
pointed, whose business was to administer justice 
in^ inatters in dispute between peregrini, or pere- 
grini and Roman citizens ; and accordingly he was 
called Piuetor Peregrinus. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 28.) 
The other Praetor was then called Praetor Urbamis 
“qui jus inter cives dicit,” and sometimes simply 
Praetor Urbaniis and Praetor Urbis. The two 
Praetors determined by lot which functions they 
should respectively exercise. If either of them 
was at the head of the army, the other performed 
all the duties of both within the city. Some- 
times the military imperium of a Praetor was pro- 
longed for a second year. When the territories of 
tlie state were extended beyond the limits of 
Italy, new praetors were made. Thus two prae- 
tors were created b. c. 227, for the administration 
of Sicily and Sardinia, and two more were added 
when thi^ two Spanish provinces were formed b. c, 
197. Wlien there were six praetors, two stayed 
in the city, and the other four went abroad, 
(Liv. xlv. 44). The Senate determined their 
provinces, which were distributed among them by 
lot. (Liv. xxxii. 27, 28.) After the discharge of 
his judicial functions in the city, a Praetor often 
had the administration of a province with the title 
of Propraetor, and sometimes with the title of Pro- 
consul. Sulla increased the number of Praetors 
to eight, which Julius Caesar raised successively to 
ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen. (Dion Cassius, 
xHi. 51, xliii. 51, and the notes of Reimarus.) 
Augustus after several changes fixed the number 
at twelve. Under Tiberius there were sixteen. 
Two praetors were appointed by Claudius for mat- 
ters relating to Bhdoiconimissa, when the business 
in this department of the law had become con- 
siderable, but Titus reduced the number to one ; 
and Nerva added a Praetor for the decision of 
matters between the Fiscus and individuals. 
“Thus,” soys Pomponius, speaking of his own 
time, “eighteen praetors administer justice (Jus 
diouni) in the State.” (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 34.) M. 
Aurelius, according to Capitolinus (M.Ant c. 10), 
appointed a Praetor for matters relating to tiitola, 
which must have taken place after Pomponius 
wrote, [Pandegtab.] The main duties of the 
Praetors were judicial, and it appears that it was 
found necessary from time to time to increase their 
number, and to assign to them special departments 
of the administration of justice. 

Sometimes, extraordinary duties were, imposed 
on them, as in the case of the Praetor Peregrinus 
(b, cl 144) who was commissioned by a Senatus* 
considtum to look after the repair of certain aque- 
ducts and to prevent the improper use of the water, 
(Frontinus, be Aqumdmt., lib. 1.) 

The Praetor Urbanua was specially named 
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Praetor, and lie was the first in ranlc. His duties 
confined him to Rome, as is implied by the name, 
and he could only leave the city for ten days at a 
time. It was part of his duty to superintend the 
Liidi Apolimares. He was also the chief magis- 
trate for the administration of justice, and to the 
Edicta of the successive praetors the Roman Law 
owes in a great degree its developement and im- 
provement. Both the Praetor Urbanus and the 
Praetor Peregrinus had the Jus Edicendi (Gains, 
i. 2), and their functions in this respect do not ap- 
pear to have been limited on the establishment of 
the imperial power, though it must have been 
gradually restricted as the practi(;e of Imperial 
Constitutions and Rescripts became common. [Edic- 
TUM.J The limits of these two praetois’ adminis- 
tration were expressed by the term Urbanae Pro- 
vinciae. 

The chief judicial functions of the Praetor in 
civil matters consisted in giving a judex. [J ur>Ex.] 
It was only m the case of Interdicts, that he de- 
cided in a summary way. [Inteediotum.] Pro- 
ceedings before the praetor were technically said 
to he ill jure. 

The ih’aetors also presided at trials of criminal 
matters. These were the Quaestionos perpetuae 
(Cic. Brut. c. 27), or the trials for llepetimdac. 
Ambitus, Majestas, and Peculatus, which, when 
there were six praetors, were assigned to four out 
of the niiraber, Sulla added to these Quaestionos 
thos(‘ of Falsum, He Sicariis et Veneficis, and He 
Parricidis, and for this purpose he added two or 
according to some accounts four praetors, for the 
accounts of Pomponius and of other writers do not 
agree on this point. (Suoton. Cemar^ 41 ; Dion 
Cass, xlii. 51.) On those occasions the Praetor 
presided, but a body of judices determined by a 
majority of votes the condemnation or acquittal of 
the accused, [Judicium.] 

The Praetor when he administered justice sat 
on a sella Curulis in a Trilmnal, which was that 
jiart of the Court which was appropriated to the 
i^raotor and his assessors and friends, and is op- 
posful to the Subscllia, or part occupied by the 
.Indices, and others who were present (Cic. Brut 
114.) But the Praetor could do many ministerial 
acts out of court, or as it was expressed e piano, or 
CiV cmjuo loco, which terms arc opposed to e irilmnali 
or CA' Huperiore loco : for instance, he could in cer- 
tain cases give validity to the act of manumission 
when he was out of doors, as on liis road to the 
bath or to the theatre. (Gains, 1 20.) 

A person who had been ejected from the senate 
could recover his rank by being made Praetor 
(Dion Cassius, xxxvil 30 ; Plutarch, Oicero, 17). 
Saliustius was made praetor eVl rep j^ovk^v 
^uaka^eiy, (Dion Cassius, xlii 52.) 

The Praetors existed with varying numbers to 
a lute period in the Empire, and they bad still 
jurisdictio. (Cod. 7, tit. G2. s, 17; 5. tit 71. S. 13.) 

The functions of the Praetors, as above ob- 
served, were chiefly judicial, and this article should 
be completed by a reference to Kdictum, Imee* 
niuM, Judex, dURisDiGTio, Mauisteatus, Pro- 
YiNCjA. To the authorities referred to under 
jhlictum may be added, Dio Priltorisclum Edicte 
der Rdmer, &c., von J), Eduard Schrader, Weiraarj 
1315.” L(i. L.J 

PEAF/JT)'RTA A^CTIO. [Acxio.] 
PRAETO'lUA COIIORS. [Peakxoruni,] 
PiiAMTUlilA'Nl, sc. miHU% or Practorim 
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ColoHes, a bodj^ of troops instituted by Augustus 
to protect liis person and his power, and called 
by that name in imitation of the Pnteforia Co- 
hors, or select troop, which attended the person ol 
the praetor or general of the Roman army. (Sal- 
lust, Cat. 60; Cic. Cat. li. 11 ; Caes. Bell. Gall. 
3. 40.) This cohort is said to have been first 
formed by Scipio Africaiius out of the bravest 
troops, w'hom he exempted from all other duties 
except guarding his person, and to whom he gave 
sixfold pay (Eestus, s. v.) ; but even in the early 
times of the republic the Roman general seems to 
have been attended by a select troop. (Liv. ii. 20.) 
In the time of the civil \vars the number of the 
praetorian cohorts was greatly increased (Appian, 
Belt Civ. iii. 67, v. 3) ; but the establishment of 
them as a separate force was owing to the policy 
of Augustus. They originally consisted of nine 
(Tac. Ami. iv. 5 ; Suet Aup. 49) or ten coliorts 
(Dion Cass. Iv. 24), each consisting of a thousand 
men, horse and foot. They weic chosen only 
from Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or 
ancient Latiam, and the old colonit's (Tac. 1. c. 
JJisL i. 84), but afterwards from Macedonia, 
Noricum, and Spain also. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 2.) 
Augustus, in accordance with his general jiolicy 
of avoiding the appearance of despotism, stationed 
only throe of these cohorts in the capital, and dis- 
persed the remainder in the adjacent towns of 
Italy. (Suet. Au/j. 49.) Tiberius, however, under 
pretence of introducing a stricter discipline among 
them, assembled them all at Rome in a pennaiicnt 
camp, which was strongly fortified. (Tac. Ami. 
iv. 2; Suet. Tikr. 37; Dion Cass. Ivii. 19.) Their 
number was increased by Vitcllius to sixteen co- 
horts, or 16,000 men. (Tac. f/ist ii. 93.) 

The Praetorians were distinguished by double 
pay and especial privileges. Their term of service 
was originally fixed by Augustus at twelve years 
(Dion Cass. liv. 25), but was afterwards increaHcd 
to sixteen years ; and when they had served their 
time, each soldier received 20,000 sesterces, (Id. 
Iv. 23 ; Tac. Ami. i 17.) All the Praetorians 
seem to have bad the same rank as the centurions 
in the regular legions, since we are told by Dion 
(Iv. 24) that they had the privilege of carrying a 
vitis (fidSSos) like the centurions. The Praetorians, 
however, soon became the most powerful body in 
the state, and like the janissaries at Constantinople, 
frequently deposed and elevated emperors accord- 
ing to their pleasure. Even tlie most powerful 
of the emperors were obliged to court their favour ; 
and they always obtained a liberal donation upon 
the accession of each emperor. After the death 
of Pertiuax (a. n. 193) they even olFered the em- 
pire for sale, which was purchased by Didius 
Juluums (Dion Cass, IxxiiL 11 ; ^partial). Julum. 
2, Herodian. ii. 7) ; but upon the accession of 
Bevi'rns in the same year they were disbanded, on 
account of the part they bad takem in the death of 
Pertiuax, and banished from the city, (Dion Ca$0. 
Ixxiv. 1.) The emperors, however, could not dis- 
pense with guards, and accordingly the .Pwetdrians 
were restored on a new model by Severos, and 
iiicn'asod to four times their aneient number* In^ 
stead of being levied m Italy, Acedenia, Nori- 
emu, or Spain, as formerly, im besf soldiers were 
now draughted from all th# legions oh the frontiers; 
so that the piaetorlan cohorts now formed the 
limvcst troop of the empire. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 2 ; 
Iloi'odiiim ill 13.) Diocletian reduced their mun- 
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I;ers and abolislied tliair privileges (Anrcl. Viet. 
ile Cues. 09) ; they were still allotved to remain at 
Rome, hut had no longer the guard of tho em- 
peror’s person, as lie never resided in the capital. 
Their niimliers were again increased by Maxentins, 
but after his defeat by Constantine, A. ». 012, they 
were entirely suppressed hy the latter, their for- 
tified camp destroyed, and those who had not 
perished in the battle between Constantine and 
Maxentius were dispersed among tho legions. 
(Zosimus, ii. 17; Aurcl. Viet, de Caes. 40.) Tho 
new form of government established by Constantine 
did not require such a body of troops, and accord- 
ingly they were never revived. The emperor’s body 
guards now only consisted of the Domcstici, horse 
and foot uiidor two coraites, and of the Protcctores. 
(Cod. 12. tit. 17; Cod. Theod. 6. tit. 24.) 

Tho commanders of the Praetorians were called 
riixiEFEGTi Praetorio, uliose dutks, powers, 
Ac. are mentioned in a separate article. 

PRAETO'RXUM was the name of the general’s 
tent in the camp, and was so called because the 
name of the chief Roman magistrate, was originally 
praetor, and not consul. [Castra, p. 249.] Tlie 
officers xvho attended on the general in the Prae- 
ioriitm, and formed his council of war, were called 
by the same name. (Liv. xxx. 5.) The word was 
also used in several other significations, wliich 
'Were derived from the original one. Thus the 
residence oi a governor of a province was called 
the Prueioriuni (Cic. c. IVn iv. 28, v. 35 ; 
St. John, xviii. 28, 33) ; and the same name was 
also given to any large house or palace. (Suet. 
A?^. 72, Ckl 37 ; Jut. i. 75 ; praeioria noluptati 
iantum iksermentk^ Big. 50. tit. 16. s. 198.) The 
camp of the Praetorian troops at Rome, and fre- 
quently the Praetorian troops themselves, were 
called by this name, fPRAETORiANi,] 

PRAfiVARlCxiTOR. [Senatusconsultum 
T unriLiANUM.l 

PRA'NBItlM, [CoENA, p. 306, b.J 

PRECAT'ilUM. 1 Interdictubx.] 

PRELUAI, or PRAELUM, is a part of a 
press used by the ancients in making wnie, olive- 
oil, and paper. The press itself was called tor- 
mkr; aiuRthc prelum was that part which was 
eitlier screwed or knocked down upon tho things 
to be pressed, in order to squeeze out the last 
juices, (Serv. ad Virff. Georg, ii. 242; Vitruv. vi. 9.) 
Sometimes, however, prelum and torciikr arc used 
as convertible terms, a pai't. being named instead 
of the whole. As regards tho pressing of the 
grapes, it should be remembered that they were 
first trodden with tho feet ; but as this process did | 
not press out all the juice of tho grapes, they tvere j 
afterwards, with their stalks and peels {seopi et \ 
foiiimli), put under tho prelum. (Varro, dc Re 
Musi, i 54 ; comp. Colum. xiL 38.) Cato (de Me 
Must 31) advised his countrymen always to make 
the prelum of the wood of black maple (earpinus 
aim), ’ After all the juice waa pressed out of the 
grapes, they were collected in cusks^ water was 
poured upon them, and after standing a night they 
were pressed again, Tho liquor thm obtained 
was called lora ; it was preserved in casks, and 
ivas used as a drink for workmen during the 
winter, (VaiTo, L e.) Respecting the use of tho 
prelum in making olivo-oil, and in the manufacturo 
of paper, see Flin. II. N. xv. 1, xiii, 25 ; Colum. 
xii 50. [B. S.] 

FRIMICE^BIUS, a name given to various 
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officers and di^itaries under the later Roman 
empire, is explained hy Suidas (s. v.) to be the per- 
son who holds the first rank in an}^ thing. The 
etymology of the word is doubtful : it is supposed 
that a person was called Primicerms because his 
name stood first in the wax (ee?*a), that is, the 
tablet made of wax, which contained a list of per- 
sons of any rank. 

The word Rrimicorius docs not seem to have 
been always applied to the person \vho was at the 
head of any department of the state or army, but 
also to the one second in command or authority ; 
as, for instance, the Primicerms Saeri Cubiculi.^ 
who was under the Praeposlhis Saeri CuhiculL 
[Pjraepositus.] Various Primicerii are men- 
tioned, as the Primicerius Momesticorum and Pro-' 
tectorum (Cod 12. tit 17. s. 2), Fahncac (Cod. 
11. tit 9. s, 2), Menso7'um (Cod. 12. tit. 28. s. 1), 
N'oiarloruni (Cod. 12. tit. 7), &c. 
PRIMIPILA^RES. [Exercitus, p, 508, b.] 
PRIMIPPLUS. [Exercitus, p. 505.] 
PRINCEPS JUVENTU'TIS. [Equites.] 
PRTNCEPS SENATES. [Senates.] 
PRINCIPA'LIS PORTA. [Castra, p.24.9.] 
PRPNCIPES. [Exercitus, pp. 495 — 497.] 
PRINCI'PIA. [Exercitus, p. 502, b.] 
PRIVIEE'GIUM. [Lex, p. 683, b.] 
PROAGOGEIAS GRAPH E (Trpoayooyelas 
ypa(j>i]), a prosecution against those persons who 
perfonned the degrading office of pimps or pro* 
carers (Tpoay^yol). By the law of Solon the 
heaviest punisliment (rk peyicrra i-mrljuia) was 
indicted on such a person (idu ns iXebdepop iraida 
/} yvmtiect Tpoayayevo-rj^ Aesch. c. Timarch 3. 26. 
ed. Steph.). According to Plutarch (Soi. 23), a 
penalty of twenty drachms was imposed for the 
same offence. To reconcile tliis statement with 
that of Aeschines, wc may suppose with Platner 
(Proc. und Kiag. vol. ii, p. 216) that tho law 
mentioned hy Plutarch applied only to prostitutes. 
An example of a man put to death for taking an 
Olyntbian girl to a brothel (o-T'fjcras'iP ohci]jji,arros) 
occurs in Binarchus (e. Damostli. 93, ed. Steph.). 
A prosecution of a man by Hyperides iirl irpoa- 
yaylq. is mentioned by Pollux (lii. 27). A charge 
(probably false) was brought against Aspasia for 
getting freeborn women into her house for the use 
of Pericles. (Flat. PericL 32 ; Aristoph. J cliarn. 
527.) In connection with this subject see the 
Hetairbseos ORAniE and Piitjioras 'ton 
Ex.eutiibron Grapiie. (Meier, Att. Proc. p. 
332.) [U R. K.] 

PRO'BOLE (vpo§oK'ii\ an accusation of a cri- 
minal nature, preferred before the people ofi^thens 
in assembly, with a view to obtain their sanction 
for bringing the charge before a judicial tribunal. 
It may be compared in this one respect (viz., that 
it was a preliminary step to a more formal trial) 
with our application lor a criminal information ; 
though in regard to the object and mode of pro- 
ceeding there is not much resemblance. The 
in‘po€o\I} was reserved for those cases where tlie 
public had sustained an injury, or where, from the 
station, power, or influence of the delinquent, tho 
prosectxtor might deem it hazardous to proceed in 
the ordinary way without being authorised by a 
vote of the sovereign assembly, In tins point it 
differed from the ^ImyyeXia, that in the latter 
the people were called upon cither to pronounce 
final judgment or to direct some peculiar method 
of trial ; whereas in tlie after the judg- 
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merit of tPe asscmMy, tlio parties proceeded to 
trial in the usual manner. The court before whom 
they appeared, however influenced they might be 
by the pmejudicium of the people, were under no 
legal compulsion to abide by their decision ; and 
on the other hand it is not improbahle that if the 
people refused to give judgment in favour of the 
complainant, he might still proceed against his ad- 
versary by a ypcLcp'f}^ or a private action, according 
to the nature of the case. (Platner, Proc. und KL 
vol. i. p, 382.) 

The cases to which the TrpoioXTj was applied 
were complaints against magistrates for official mis- 
conduct or oppression ; against those public in- 
formers and mischief-makers who were called gvko~ 
(pdvrai ; against those who outraged public decency 
at the religious festivals ; and against all such as 
by evil practices exhibited disaflection to the stale. 
(Ilarpoc. and Suidas, s. u. Karax^iporov'ia ; Pollux, 
viii. 4G ; Acseh. dc Fals. Leg. Adi ; Isocr. wepl 
mJTid. 344, ed. Steph.) 

With respect to magistrates, Schbraann (dc Cornit. 
p. 231) thinks that the nrpoioXai could only he 
liroiight against them at those irux'-iporopiai which 
were" held at the first icvpla in every Pry- 

taneia, when the people iiupiircd into the conduct of 
magistnites, with a view to continue them in office 
or d(‘pose them, according to their deserts. An 
example of magistrates being so deposed occurs in 
Demostli. c. I'heocr. 1 330. The people (says Schd- 
niami) could not proceed to the i'/rLx^iporopia ox- 
on the complaint {TtpoioKli) of some individual ; 
the deposed magistrate was afterwards brought to 
trial, if the accuser thought proper to prosecute the 
matter further. There appears, however, to be no 
authority for ^limiting the TtpoQoKai against magi- 
strates to these particular occasions ; and other 
writers have not agreed with Schumann on this 
point. (Platner, Proc. und KL vol. i. p. 385 ; 
JVb'icr, Ait, Proc. p. 273.) 

An example of a TrpoSoXd} against Sycophants is 
that which the people, discovering too late their 
error in putting to death the generals who gained 
the battle of Arginusao, directed to be bi ought 
against tbeir accusers. (Xcn. IleU. i. 7. § 38.) 
Another occurs in Lysias (c. Agorat. 135, cd. 
St(‘i)h.), where the words (rvXkdfSBrjv airapr^s Kal 
ip r(p ml iv rip ducacrripii^ ffvtwepavrlas 
mriyvmre., describe the course of proceed^g 
in this method of prosecution. {Schbmaim, do 
Pom. p, 234.) 

Those who worked the public mines clandes- 
tinely, and those who were guilty of peculation or’ 
emheKxlement of the public money, were liable to 
a trpoSoXi}., A case of oinbcxsilement is referred to 
by Demosthenes c. Mid, 584. (Schumann, L c , ; 
Platner, Proc. wul Kl. vol, i p. 381.) 

But the rpQ€oXi} which 1ms become most cide- 
brated, owing to the speech of Demosthenes against 
Mcidias, is tliat which was brought for misbeha- 
viour at public festivals, y/o learn from the laws 
cited in that speech (517, 518, 571) that Trpo€oX.al 
were enjoined against any persons who, at the 
Dionysian, Thargelian, or Khmsiiiian festival (and 
the same enactment was probably extended to 
other festivals), had been guilty of such an offence 
ns would fall within the description of 
TTcp’i hprilp. A riot or disturbance d firing the 
CfU'cmony, an assault, or other gross insult or out- 
rage, committed upon any of the performers or 
spectators of the games, whether citiajcn or foreigner, 
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and even upon a slave, much more upon a magistiate 
or officer engaged in superintending tlie perforniaiico; 
an attempt to imprison by legal process, and even 
a levying of execution upon the goods of a debtor, 
during the continuance of the festival, was held to 
be a profanation of its sanctity, and to subject the 
offender to the penalties of these statutes. For 
any such offence complaint was to be made to tlie 
Prytancs (e. e. the Proedri), who wore to bring for- 
ward the charge at an assembly to be held soon 
after the festival in the theatre of Dionysus. The 
defendant was to be produced before the assembly. 
Both parties were heard, and then the people pro- 
ceeded to vote by show of hands. Those who 
voted in favour of the prosecution were said /cara- 
X^ipoTOpeipy those who were against it d7ro%eipo- 
ropiip. The complainant was said TrpoSdXXecrdai 
rhp ddifcovpra, and the people, if they condemned 
him, TrpoKara/ypovpai. (Demosth. c. Mid. 578, 583, 
588.) 

Some diffitulty has arisen in explaining the fol- 
lowing words in the law above rcloiTcd to : — vasr 
TrpoSoXets 7rapa5iddro)a'ap dcrai up ju^) ciCTC-ricrfuepai 
acrip. Iflatncr {Proc. uml KL vol. i. p. 384) and 
Scbdmaim (de Com, p, 238) suppose that by these 
words the Prytancs are commanded to bring before 
the people those complaints, for which satisfaction 
has not been made by the offender to the prose- 
cutor ; and, to show that a compromise would be 
legal, Platner refers to Demosthenes, c. Mid. 583, 
583 ; to which we may add the circumstance that 
Demosthenes is said to have compromised his charge 
against IVIeidias for a sum of money. Meier {A it. 
Proc. p. 275) explains it thus: that the Prytancs 
(or rather Proedri) were to bring before tbo people 
all tho u-poSoXaly except those of a trifling cha- 
racter, for which they were themselves empowered 
to impose a fine. (As to the power of fining see 
Att. Proc. p. 34») If we suppose the complaint to 
take tho name of rtpoSoXi} upon its being presented 
to tho Proedri, the expression tbcTsrnr/AeV^? irpo€okf) 
will cause no dilliciilty ; for as Ukw ripHu signifies 
to pay the damages awarded in an action, so 7rgo- 
^oK))p \lpeLP may signify, to pay tho fine imposed 
by the "^magistrates Ixdbre whom the charge was 
brought ; and Trpo^oX^v is not used ,iin|iroperly for 
eVf^o\ 7 >r, anymore than Uktjp m for rip.np.o. in tho 
other case. Perhaps there is more force in another 
objection urged by Platner, vis!., that (according to 
this inter|)rotation) the not bringing the case before 
the assembly is made to depend on the nongmj- 
mc 7 iL and not (as might have been expected) on 
tho imponifioj^ of the flue. 

The people having given their sentence for the 
prosecution, the case was to bo brought into ilm 
court of Ileliaea. In certain cases of a efuious 
nature the defeuclant might be required to give 
hail for his appearance, or (in default thereof) go 
to prison. (Meier, Ait. Proc. p. 278.) The persons 
on whom devolved the uyejj.ovU dimu-rfjpiov were, 
according to Pollux (viii. 87), the b’lmsmotbehwi. 
Miner (/. e.) thinks tins would depend on the 
nature of the cause, and that upon a chaige for the 
profanation of a festival, the co^nkanco would be- 
long to such of the tlireo superior archons as had 
the superintendence thereof. This would (no 
doubt) follow from the ordinary principles of Afche*- 
man j urispni donee ; bat it may he'conorived that 
tho oxtmordinary nature of the complaint by wpo- 
€oKh might take it out of tho common course of 
practice, (Platner, p. 385.) The dicastg had to 
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iiounce tlieir Yerdict on the gnilt of the party, and 
to assess the penalty, which might be death, or 
only a pecuniary fine, according to their discretion. 
The trial (it seems) was attended with no risk to 
the prosecutor, who was considered to proceed under 
the authority of the popular decree. (Meier, AtL 
JProc. p. 277.) [C. R. K.] 

PROBO0LEUMA (rrpoSouKevfMa), [BouLE, 
p. 210, k] 

PROBOULI (irp6§ov\oC)^ a name applicable 
to any persons who are appointed to consult or take 
measures for the benefit of the people. Thus, the 
delegates who were sent by the twelve Ionian 
cities to attend the Panionian council, and deliberate 
on the affairs of the confederacy, were called vpo- 
SovkoL. (Herod, vi. 7.) So were the deputies sent 
by the several Greek states to attend the congress 
at tlie Isthmus, on the occasion of tlie second Per- 
sian invasion (Herod, vii. 172) ; and also the en- 
voys whom the Greeks agreed to send annually to 
Plataca. (Plutarch, J m/. 21.) The word is also 
used like vop-o^vkaites^ to denote an oligarchical 
body, in whom the government of a state was 
vested, or who at least exercised a controlling power 
over the senate and popular assemblies. Such were 
the sixty senators of Cnidus ; and a similar body 
appears to have existed at Megara, where, although 
democracy prevailed at an earlier period, the go- 
vernment became oligarcliical before the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. (Arist. Pol. iv. 1 2. § 6, vi. 
5, § 13 ; Muller, I>07*.iii. 9. § 10 ; Wachsnmth, Al- 
tarth, vol. i. pt. 2. p. 91 ; Schdmann, Anttq.jur.publ. 
p. 82.) A body of men called itplBovkoi ap- 
pointed at Athens, after the end of the Sicilian war, 
to act as a committee of public safety. Thucydides 
(viii. 1) calls them TimTrpicriuTlpwv aydpSjy^ 
(firives Trepl ruv iraphrcov &s "kv Kaiphs ^ TpoSov^ 
Xevcrov<ri. They were ten in numlicr. (Suidns, s. v. 
Up6§Qvkot.) Whether their appointment arose out 
of any concerted plan for overturning the constitu- 
tion, is doubtful- The ostensible object at least was 
different j and the measures which they took for 
delending their country, and prosecuting the war, 
appear to have been prudent and vigorous. Their 
authority did not last much longer than a year ; 
fur a year aiid a half afterwards Pisander and his 
colleagues established the council of Four Hundred, 
by which the democracy was overthrown. (Thucyd- 
viii. 67 ; Wachsmuth, vol. i. pt* 2. p, 197.) The 
first step which had been taken by Pisander and 
his party, was to procure the election of a body of 
men, called ^vyypap^is abroKpdrop^s^ who were 
to draw up a plan, to bo submitted to the people, 
for rcinodelUng the constitution. Thucydides says 
they were ten in number. Harpocration (s. v. 
:^vyypa(pus) cites Androtion and Philochorus as 
having stated that thirty were chosen, and adds, 
"O ds ©ow/cu5l577y rm dim i/JLVTi/xip^vae pl6pop rap 
Tpo§ovko)P. This and the language of Saidas (s.v. 
Upi^ovkoi) have led Schumann to conj ecturo that the 
7rp6§ovkot were elected as orpyypa^us^ and twenty 
more persons associated with them, making in all 
the tliiity mentioned by Androtion and Philochorus, 
(Ant. JUT. pubL 181.) Others have thought that 
the arvyypa((>s7s of Thucydides have been con- 
founded by grammarians with the thirty tyrants, 
who were first chosen ot robs irarptovs v6p.Qvs 
{TvyypdtjffaKn /caff oDr rokireba-ovcn. (Xen, 0elL 
ii. 3, § 2 j Goeller, ml Time, viii, 67.) These 
Athenian vpiSovkoi are alluded to by Aristophanes 
in the L^$istrala {467)> which was acted the year 
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after the Sicilian defeat, and by Lysias, c. Bredosth, 
126, ed. Stoph. [C. R. K.l 

PROCIIEIROTO'NIA (r-pox^iporopL). 
[Boule, p. 211, a.] 

PROCLE'SIS (vpSitkTjris). [Diaetetab, 
p. 398, b.] ' 

PROCONSUL is an officer who acts in the 
place of a consul without holding the office of con. 
sul itself ; though the proconsul was generally one 
who had. held the office of consul, so that the pro- 
consulship was a continuation, though a modified 
one, of the consulship. The first time that we 
meet with a consul, whose imperium was prolonged 
after the year of his consulship, is at the com- 
mencement of the second Samnite war, at tlie end 
of the consular year 327 b. c., when it was thought 
advisable to prolong the imperium (impaiium pro- 
ropare) of Q. Pubhlius Philo, whose return to Rome 
would have been followed by the loss of most of 
the advantages that had been gained in his cam- 
paign. (Liv. viii. 23, 26.) The power of proconsul 
vvas conferred by a scnatiisconsultum and plebis- 
citum, and was nearly equal to that of a regular 
consul, for he had the imperium and jurisdictio, 
but jt differed inasmuch as it did not extend over 
the city and its immediate vicinity (see Niebuhr, 
Hist. q/’Ao//ic, iii. p. 186, who infers it from Gaius, iv! 
104, 105), and was conferred without the auspicia 
by a mere decree of the senate and people, and not 
in the comitia for elections. (Liv. ix. 42, x. 22 
xxxii. 28, xxiv. 13.) Hence whenever a procon- 
sul led his anny back to Rome for the purpose of 
holding a triumph, the iinperiura {in urha) was 
especially granted to him by the people, which 
was, of course, not necessary when a consul tri- 
umphed during the year of his office. Livy (iii, 
4), it is true, mentions men appointed with pro- 
consular power at a much earlier period than the 
time of Publilius Philo ; but there is this dilferonce, 
that in this earlier instance the proconsular power 
is not an imperium prorogatum^ but a fresh ap- 
pointment as commander of the reserve, and 
Niebuhr (Hist, of Rome^ ii, p. 123) justly remarks 
that Livy here probably applies the phraseology of 
a much later time to the commander of the reserve j 
and this is the more probable as Dionj^sius (ix. 12) 
speaks of this avnarparpyis as having been ap- 
pointed by the consuls. Nineteen years after the 
proconsulship of Publilius Philo, 308 b, c., Livy 
(ix. 42) relates that the senate alone, and without 
a plebiscitum, prolonged the imperium of the consul 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus ; but it is manifest 
that here again Livy transfers a later institution to 
a time when it did not yet exist ; for it was only 
by the lex Maenia (236 b. c.) that the Senate ob- 
tained the right to prolong the imperium. 

When the number of Roman provinces had be- 
corao great, it was customary for the consuls, who 
during the latter period of the republic spent the 
year of their consulship at Rome, to undertake at 
its close the conduct of a war in a province, or its 
peaceful administration. (Cic. do Nut Deor. ii, 3 ; 
Liv. xxxiii. 25 ; Cic. ad Fam. viii. 5. 1 3.) There 
are some extraordinary cases on record in which a 
man obtained a province with the title of proconsul 
without having held the consulship before. The 
first case of this kind occurred in b. o. 211, when 
yoting P. Cornelius Scipio was created proconsul of 
Spain in tho comitia centuriata. (Liv. xxvi. 18.) 
During the last period of the republic such cases 
occurred more frequently. (Plat. AemiL Fatd. 4 j 
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Cic. de Leg. i. 20.) Respecting the powers and 
jurisdiction of the proconsuls in the provinces, see 
PROVINCIA. 

After the administration of the empire was 
newly regulated by Constantine, parts of certain 
dioceses were under the administration of pro- 
consuls. Thus a part of the diocese of Asia, called 
Asia in a narrower sense, Achaia in the diocese 
of Macedonia, and the consular province in the 
diocese of Africa, were governed by proconsuls. 
(Walter, Gescliiclite des lldmischen Meckfb\ § 366, 
2d edit) [L. S.] 

PROCUBITO^RES. [Exercitus, p. 503, a.] 

PROCURATOR is the person who has the 
management of any business committed to him by 
another. Thus it is applied to a person who main- 
tains or defends an action on belialf of another, or, 
as we should say, an attorney [Actio] : to a 
steward in a family [Calculator] : to an officer 
ill the provinces belonging to the Caesar, who at- 
tended to the duties discharged by the quaestor in 
the other provinces [Piiovincia] : to an officer 
engaged in the administration of the Fiscus [Fis- 
cusj : and to various other officers under the 
empire. 

PRODFGIUM in its widest acceptation de- 
notes any sign by which the gods indicated to men 
a future event, whether good or evil, and thus in- 
cludes omens and auguries of every description. 
(Virg. Aen. v. 638 ; Servius, ad loc.; Plin, I/.JV. 
n. 37 ; Cic. i/z Verr. iv. 40.) It is, however, 
generally employed in <a more restricted sense to I 
signify some strange incident or wonderful appear- 
ance which was supposed to herald the approach 
of misfortune, and happened under such circum- 
stances as to announce that the calamity was im- 
pending over a whole community or nation rather 
than private individuals. The word may be con- 
sidered synonymous witli osientum^ mozidram^ por^ 
teutiim. “ Quia enim ostenduiit, porteiidunt, nions- 
trant, pmerlicunt ; ostenta, portenta, monstra, pro- 
digia dicimtur.” (Cic. de I)iv. i. 42.) It should 
be observed, however, that prodigium must be de- 
rived from agOf and not from dico, as Cicero would 
have it. 

Since prodigies were viewed as direct manifesta- 
tioiw of the wrath of heaven, and warnings of 
coming vengeance, it was believed that this wrath 
might be appeased, and consequently this venge- 
ance averted, by prayers and sacrifices duly offered 
to the olTcndcd powers. This being a matter which 
deeply concerned the public welfare, the necessary 
rites were in ancient times regularly performed, 
under the direction of the pontifices, by the consuls 
before they left the city, the solemnities being 
called prmiratio prodigiorum. Although from the 
very nature of the occurrences it was impossible to 
anticipate and provide for every contingency, we 
have reason to know tliat rules for expiation, ap- 
plicable to a great variety of cases, were laid down 
in theOsirnfana^ the Libri liHmles, and other sacred 
books of the Etrurians (Cic. de IMv. 1 33 ; Muller, 
AVm'fer, vol i. pp. 33, 36, 343, vol. ii. pp. 30, 00, 
322, 131, 146, 337), with the contents of which the 
Homan priests were well acquainted ; and when the 
prodigy was of a very terrible or unprecedented 
nature it was usual to seek counsel from some re- 
nowned Tuscan seer, from the Sibylline books, or 
even from the Delphic oracle. Prodigies were fro- 
{| neatly suffered to pass unheeded when they were 
considered to have no direct reference to public 
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affairs, as, for example, when the marvel reported 
had been observed m a private mansion or in some 
towm not closely connected with Rome, and in this 
case it was said non snseipi^ but a regular record of 
the more important was carefully preserved in the 
Annals, as may be seen from the numerous details 
dispersed throughout the extant books of Livy. 
(See Liv. ii. 42, iii. 10, xxiv, 44, xxxvii. 3, xliii. 
33 ; Muller, die JEJtrusker,ro\. ii. p. 361 ; Hartung, 
die Religion der Romer^ voli. p. 66 ; and for an 
interesting essay on the illustrations of Natural 
History to be derived from the records of ancient 
prodigies, Heyne, Opusa. Acad. vol. iii- pp. 168, 
255.) [ W. R.] 

PRO'DOMUS. [Domus, p. 425, b j Tem- 

PLUM.] 

l^RODO'SIA {^Trpo’SucTLa). Under this teim 
was included not only every species of treason, 
but also every such crime as (m the opinion of the 
Greeks) would amount to a betraying or desertion 
of the interest of a man’s country. The highest 
sort of treason was the attempt to cstabhsli a des- 
potism (rvpaupis)^ or to subvert the constitution 
(KaraXveiv r^v Trohtrdau)., and in deinucracies 
KaraXveiu rhu hrgxov or rh wAfidos. Other kinds 
of treason were a secret correspondence with a 
foreign enemy ; a betraying of an important trust, 
such as a fleet, army, or fortress ; a desertion of 
post ; a disobedience of orders, or any other act of 
treachoiy, or breach of duty in the public service. 
(Demosth. /;ro Cor. 242, c. Lept. 481, c, Tiwoc. 
745, c. Timoth. 1204, pro Cot T/vm/reA. 1230 ; 
Lys. c. Agor. 130, 131, ed. Steph. ; Lycurg. c. 
Leocr. 155, ed. Steph.) It would bo a betrayal of 
the slate, to delude the people liy false intelli- 
gence or promises ; or to disobey any special de- 
cree, such as that (for instance) which prohibited 
the exportation of arms or naval stores to Philip, 
and that which (after Philip had taken possession 
of Phocis) forbade Athenian citixeiis to pass the 
night out of tlie city. (Demosth. c. LepU 487, 468, 
pro Cor. 238, do Fals. Leg. 433.) Rut not only 
would overt acts of disobedience or treacheiy amount 
to the crime of TrpoBocria^ but also the neglect to 
perform those active duties which the Or.'cks in 
goiKTal expected of every good citizen, fcowardico 
in battle (SeiAta) would be an instance of this 
kind ; so would any breach of the oath taken by 
the at Athens ; or any line of conduct for 

' which a charge of disaffection to the people (paro- 
dripia) might be successfully maintained. (Xen. 
C^rop. vi. 4. § 14, vi. 3. § 27 ; Enrip. Rhoezzm. 
1003 j Andoc. o.Ahih. 30, ed. Steph. ; Lycurg. e. 
Leoa. 157, ed. Steph. ; Demosth. pro Cor. 242.) 
Thus, we find persons, wliose offence was the pro- 
pounding unconstitutional laws, or advising bad 
measures, or the like, charged by tbeir political 
opponents with an attempt to overthrow the con- 
stitution. (Demo.sth. wepl aupral. 170 ; Aosch. 

I c. 2*imarch. 1, c. Cfes. 82, ed. Steph, ; Lys. pro 
: Polg.^. 156, cd. Steph.) (]f the facility with which 
such charges might be machi at Athens, cspeelally 
in times of political excitement, when the most 
eminent citizens were liable to be susiptfcted of 
plots against tiie state, bistory afPordi abundant 
px-oof ; and Greek history, no less than 'modem, 
shows the danger of leaving tlxd crime of treason 
undefined by the law, and to be interpreted by 
Jmlgos. (Aristoph, 286, 475, 862, Fetp. 483, 
653 ; Wachsmuth, ATA voli. pt. il p. 154, 
vol ii. pt. i. p* 178.) One of the most remarkabie 
3q 
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trials for constructive treason at Athens was that 
of Leocrates, who left the citj after the defeat at 
Cliaeroneia, and was prosecuted hy Lycurgiis lor 
desertion of his country. The speech of Lycurgus 
is preserved to us, and is a good specimen of his 
eloquence. The facts of the case aic stated in p. 

3 50, ed. Stcpli. The nature of the charge may be 
seen from various expressions of the orator, such as 
TTpodohs revs' ve^s ical ra eSi? icat ras cv rots 
vSiioLS ^vaias{Ul), ^oy]6%(ras rois ^irarptois 
lepoTs, eyitaraMir^v r^v rSXiv (148), ov crvfi^e-^ 
§XnixevQS ovdh els t7> t^s ‘ndkem crcarnpiav 

(153) , <pe{j'Y(OP> rhv inrep ttjs srarpiBos kIp^vvov 

(154) ! and the like. The defence of the accused 
•was, that he did not leave Atliens ^ with a traitor- 
ous ^intention (eVl TTpoSoerfa), but for the purposes 
ol trade (evl ifnropLo). (See Argument, and p. 

IBS.) , 

The ordinary method of proceeding against those 
who were accused of treason or treasonable prac- 
tices was by elcrayyekia^ as in the case of Leo- 
crates. ( Pollux, \iii. 52.) In some cases a ypcKp'lj 
might he laid helore the Thesmnthetae. (Demosth. 
c. 1 1 37.) We read ol’ an old law, by winch 
the jurisdiction in trials for high treason was given 
to the archon ^arikeSs. (Meier, A Proa, p 50.) 
But it could hardly bo expected that in a Greek 
city state offences would always be prosecuted ac- 
cording to the forms of law ; and we find various 
instances in wliich niagistratea, generals, and 
others, took a sinmnary method for bringing 
traitors and conspirators to justice. Thus a certain 
person, named Antiphon, who had promised Philip 
to burn tlie Athenian arsenal, was seized hy the 
council of Areiopagus, and afterwards put to the 
torture, and condemned to death hy tiie people. 
(Demosth, pro Cor, 271 ; Aesch. c. Ctes. 89, ed. 
Bt ‘ph.) As to the power of the Areiopagus, see 
further Lycurg. c, Leoc. 154. The people in as- 
sembly might of course direct any extraordinary 
measures to be taken against suspected jx'rsons, as 
they did in the affair of the Hermes busts (Thucyd. 
vi. (>0, 61), and by their ^<pi(rpa might supersede 
even the form of a trial So fearful were the 
Athenians of any attempt to establish a tyranny 
or an oligarchy, tliat any person who conspired for 
sucli purpose, or any person who held an office 
under a government which had overthrown the 
constitution, might be slain with impunity. Lvery 
citizen indeed was under an obligation to kill such 
a person, and for so doing was entitled by law to 
lumours and rewards. (Andoc- (h Htpst. 12, 13, 
ed. Steph. j Lys. mrak. 1 72, ed. 

Bteph.) 

' The regular punishment appointed by the law 
for most kinds of treason appears to have been 
death (Xen. IleUm. I 7. § 22 ; Demosth. pw 
Cor, 288 ; Lycurg. c* Leoo, 148, 152, ed. Steph,), 
which, no doubt, might be mitigated by decree of 
the people, as in the case of Mutiades (l^Ierod. vi. 

3 30) and many others. The less heinous kinds of 
^poio(ria were probably punished at the discretion 
of the court which tried them. (Demosth* <?. Timoc, 
740, 0. Timer. 1344.) The goods of traitors, who 
suffered death, were confiscated, and their houses 
razed to the ground ; nor were they permitted to 
be buried in the country, but had their bodies cast 
out in some place on the confines of Attica and 
Megara, Therefore it was that tiie bones of The- 
mistoeles, who had been condemned for treaHon, 
were brought over and buried secretly by his 
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friends. (Thucyd. i. 138.) The posterity of a 
traitor became arLpot, and those of a tyrant were 
liable to share the fate of their ancestor. (Meursius, 
Them. Alt. il 2, 15 ; Platner, iVoc. und Klay. vol. 
li. p. 82 ; IMeier, Alt Proc. p. 341, i)e hon. damn. 
pp. 11 — 13, 136.) Tiaitors might be proceeded 
against even after their death, as we have seen 
done in modern times. Thus, the Athenians re- 
solved to prosecute Phrynichus, who had been most 
active in setting up the oligarchy of the Four 
Hundred {rbv peicphr Kpiveip TrpoSocrlas), and 
also to subject his defenders to the punishment of 
traitors, in case of a conviction. This was done. 
Judgment of treason was passed against Phryni- 
chus. His bones w'cre dug up, and cast out of 
Attica ; his defenders put to death ; and his mur- 
derers honoured with the freedom of the city. 
(Thuc. viii, 9*2 ; Lysias, c. Apor. 136 ; Lycurg. c. 
Leocr. 1 64, cd, Steph.) [C. R. K.j 

PROEDRI {vp6edpoi). [Boule, pp. 210, 212.] 
PROEPSPHORA [Eispiiora.] 
PROEISPHORAS DIKE {irpoeia-cpopas tkT]), 
an action brought hy a member of a Symmoria, to 
recover a rate paid on account of another. The 
Symmoriae being so arranged, that three hundred 
of the richest men were selected to form a superior 
board, responsible to the state in the first instance 
for the collection of a property tax ; the people 
pa.sscd a decree, in case of need, commanding them 
to pay the whole tax in advance. These then 
were entitled to be reimbursed by the remaining 
nine lumdred of the Symmoriae, and each of them 
probably had a certain number assigned to him hy 
the Strategi for that purpo.se ; against whom he 
might bring actions for contribution according to 
their respective assessments. To recover money 
so advanced was called TTpoetcrefiOp^p Kopt^eaeai. 
(Demosth, c. Pantaen. 977, c. Phaenipp. 1046,^c. 
Polpcl 1208.) This cause, like others relating to 
the property tax and the trierarchy, belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the Strategi. (Bockh, PuhL 
Peon, of Athens,, pp. 450, 526, 533, 2d ed. ; Meier, 
AU. ]^roc. pp. 1 07, 550.) [C. R. Iv.] 

PROELIA'LES DIES. [Dies.] 

' PROERO'SlAor PROERO'SIAE (7rpoi7p3(na 
or Ttpo'nporiai) were sacrifices (or, according to 
other writers, a festival) offered to Demcter at the 
time when the seeds ^vere sown, for the purpose of 
obtaining a plentiful harvest. (Siiidas, Hpsycli., 
Etymol. Mag. s.v.; Arrian in Epictet. iii. 21.) 
According to Siiidas the Athenians performed this 
sacrifice in Ol. 5. on behalf of all the Greeks ; but 
from all the other accounts it would appear tliat 
the Athenians did so at all times, and that the in- 
stance mentioned hy Suidas is only the first time 
that proerosia vi'erc offered hy the Athenians for 
all the Greeks. They are said to have been insti- 
tuted hy the command of some oracle at a time 
when all the world was suffering from .scarcity or 
from a plague. (Snid. s. ElpecridiPr} ; cuuiparc 
hjGVLtat Er(t(pn. c. Menesaech.) [E. b.j 

PROFE^IT DIES. [Diks.] 

PROGAMEIA (vpoydpuay [Matiumonium, 

p. nr, a.] 

PROIX (TTgotl), [Dos, p, 436.] 
PEOLBTATill. [Caput.] ^ ^ ^ 

PROMETHEIA (Trpop-Ii&eia), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens in honour of Prometheus. (Xe- 
noph. d& Me FuU. Aik 3. § 4 ; Harpocrat s. m 
Aapieds,) The time at which it was solemnised is 
not known, but it was one of the five Attic festi 
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vals, wliicli were held with a torcli-rnce in the 
Ceramicus (Harpocrat. L c. j Schol. ad Ari$top7i. 
Ran. 131 ; comp. Lampadephoria), for which 
the gymnasiarchs had to supply the youths from 
the gymnasia. Prometheus himself was helieved 
to have instituted this torch-race, whence he was 
called the torch hearer. (Hygin. Foet. Astr. ii, IS ; 
Eurip. Phoeniss. 1139 ; Philostrat. Vit. Sophist, ii. 
20 ) Tiie torch race of the Prometheia commenced 
at the so-called altar of Prometheus in the aca- 
demia (Paus. i. 30. § 2 ; Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 
S3), or in the Ceramicus, and thence the jmuths 
with their torches raced to the city. ( Welch er, 
Die Aescliyl. Trihg. p. 120, &c.) [L. S.] 

PROMISSOR. [Obligationes, p. 817, b.J 
PROMNE'STRIAE {TrpopvhaTpion). [Ma- 
TRIMONIUM, p. 736, b-] 

PROMULSIS. [CoENA, p. 307, a.] 

PROMUS. [Ceela ; Servus.] 

PRONA^OS. [Templum.J 
PEO'NUBAE, PRO'NUBI. [Matrimo- 
NiuM, pp. 743, b, 744, a.] 

PROPHETES, PROPHE'TIS. [Oraculur:, 
p.837,a.] 

PROPNIGE'UM. [Balneae, p. 192, R] 
PROPRAETOR. [Provincia.J 
PROPRPETAS. [Dominium.] 
PROPYLAEA (TTpoTTiiAam), the entrance to 
a temple, or sacred enclosure, consisted of a gate- 
way flanked by hml dings, whence the plural form 
of the word. The Egyptian temples generally had 
magnificent propylacu^ consisting of a pair of oblong 
truncated pyramids of solid masonry, the faces of 
which were sculptured with hieroglyphics. (See 
Ilcrod. li. 63, 101, 121, and other passages ; the 
modem works on Egyptian antiquities ; the Allas 
to Kugler’s Kunstgesuhkhie^ sect. 1. pLS. fig. 1.) 

In Greek, except when the Egyptian temples 
are spoken of, the word is generally used to 
signify the entrance to the Acropolis of Athens, 
which was the Ihst completed of the great works 
of architecture executed under the administration j 
of Pericles. The huilding of the Propylara occu- j 
pied five years, B.c. 437 — 432, and cost 2012 
talents. The name of the architect was Mnesicles. 
(Plufc. Pen 13 ; Time. ii. 13, with Poppo**s Notes ; 
Aristoph. 3326 ; Deinosth. d& Rep. Ord.28. 
p. 174. 23, od. Bekker ; Harpocrat. Euid. s.v.; 
Cic. de Of. ii. 17.) The edifice was of the Doric 
order, and presented in front the appearance of a 
hcxastylc portico of white marble* with the central 
intercolumniation wider than the rest, and with 
two advanced /wings, containing chambers, the 
northern one of which (that on the left hand) was 
adorned with pictures, which are fully descrilied 
by Pausanias (i. 22. §§ 4—7), and among which 
were works by Polygiiotus, and, probably, by 
Protogenes. (Sec Z>lct. of Biog. s. vv.) On the 
right hand, and in front of the Propylaea, stood 
the temple of AT/rc Apioros^ and close to the en- 
trance the statue of Ilernm Fropylaem ; and the 
l^rtgnjkm themselves were adorned with numerous 
statues. (Paus. he.) A broad road led straight 
from the Agora to the Frcgiyhea^ which formed 
tlm only entrance to the Acropolis, and the imme- 
diate approach to which was by a flight of steps, 
in the middle of which there was left an. inclined 
plane, paved with Pentelic marble, as a carriage- 
way for the processions. Both ancient and modem 
writers have agreed in considering the Propylaea 
as one of the most perfect works of Grecian art. 
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I (Fi>r fuller descriptions and restored views, sec 
■ Stuart, ii. 5 ; Leake, Topog. c. 8 ; Muller, Ar- 
ch'dol. d, Kztnst^ § 109. n. 1, 3 ; and a beautiful 
elevation and plan in the Atlas to Kugler’s Kwist- 
gescMchte^ sect. 2. pi. 3. figs. 12, 13.) 

The great temple at Eleusis had two sets of 
propylaea.^ the smaller forming the entrance of the 
inner enclosure (irepi^oKos), and the greater, of 
the outer. The latter were an exact copy of the 
Athenian propylaea. (Muller, L c. n. B.) There 
were also propylaea at Corinth, surmounted by 
two chariots of gilt bronze, the one carr}nng Phae- 
thoii, and the other the Suii himself. (Paus. ii. 3. 
§ 2 ) fP. S.] 

PRORA. [Navis, p. 786, a.] 

PROSCE'NIUM. [a’HEATRUM.l 

PllOSCLR'SIS (TTpScTKX'na-Ls). [Dike.] 

PROSCRIPTIO. The verb proscrihere pro- 
perly signifies to exhibit a thing for sale by means 
of a bill or advertisement : in this sense it occurs 
in a great many passages. But in the time of 
Sulla It assumed a very different meaning, for he 
applied it to a measure of his own invention (V ell. 
Pat. ii. 28), namely, to the sale of the property of 
those who were put to death at his commaud, and 
who were themselves called jDmfmju//, Towards 
the end of the year 82 B. c. Sulla, after his retuin 
from Praeneste, declared before the assembly of 
the people that he would improve their condition, 
and punish severely all those w^ho had supported 
the party of Marius. (Appiaii. B. 0. i. 95.) The 
people appear tacitly to have conceded to him all 
the power which he wanted for the execution of 
his design, for the lex Cornelia de proscriptione et 
proscriptis was sanctioned afterwards when he was 
made dictator. (Cic, de Leg. i. 15, de Leg. Ayr. 
iii. 2, &c. ; Appian. B. (J. i. 98.) This law, which 
was proposed by the interrex L. Valerius Flaccus 
at the command of Sulla, is sometimes called Ie.T 
Cornelia (Cic. e. Verr. i. 47), and soinetim<*s lex 
Valeria. Cicero {pro Rose. Am, 43) pretends not 
to know whether he should call it a lex Cornelia 
or Valeria. (Comp. Schol. Gronov. p. 435, cd. 
Orelli.) 

Sulla drew up a list of the persons whom he 
wished, to be killed ; and this list was exhibited 
in the fontm to public inspection. Every person 
contained in it was an outlaw, who might be 
killed by any one who met him with impunity* 
even by his slaves and his nearest relatives. All 
his property was taken and publicly sold. It may 
naturally be supposed that such property was sold 
at a very low price, and was in most cases pur- 
chased by the friends and favourites of Sulla ; in 
some instances only a part of the price mis paid 
at which it had been purcliased, (Sallust, Prag?n, 
p. 238, ed. Gcrlach.) The property of those who 
had fallen in the ranks of his enemies was sold in 
the same manner. (Ck. p7v Rose. Am, 43.) Those 
who killed a proscribed person, or gave notice of 
his place of concealment, received two talents a® a 
rowiird ; and whoever concealed or gave shelter to 
a proscribed, was punished with death. (Cie* c, 
Fom i. 47, Dint SuU. 31 ; Suet Cam. It) But 
this was not all ; the proscription was regarded m 
a corruption of blood, and eowsequtetly the sons 
and grandsons of proscribed pewons were for ever 
excluded fi*ora all public ulEces. (Pint l,c,; Veil 
Pat. ii. 28 j Qumetih xi. 1. 85.) 

After this Oxatiple of a proscription had once 
been set, it w mdily adopted by those in power 
Sa 2 
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during the civil commotions of suhsoquent years.^ 
This was the case during the tniimvira^ oi 
Antonins, Caesar, and Lopidus. (43 c.) Thou 

))roscription was even far more formidable than 
that of Sulla, for 2000 equitcs and 300 senators 
are said to have been murdered, and the motive ot 
the triumvirs was nothing hut a cold-Dlooded 
thirst for vengeance. Fortunately no more than 
these two cases of proscription occur m the history 
of Romo. (Ap,)ian, B C. n-. S ; Veil. Put i. C6 ; 
Suet. Aug. 27; Liv. EpA. hb. 120.) [L. S.] 

PROSTAS. [Domus, p. 425, h.] 
PRO'STATES (TrpocrrdTTjs), [Libertus, p. 
705, a ; Metoeci.1 

PRO'STATES TOU DEMOU (Trpocrrarios rov 
^•fjpLov), a leader of the people, denoted at Athens 
and in other dcinoeratical states, a person who bj 
his character and elocpience placed hiinselt at the 
head of the people, and whose opinion had the 
greatest sway amongst them (Plato, iiii. 

p. 5G5, c.) : such was Pericles. It appears, how- 
ever, that irppgrdrvjs: rod was also the title 

of a’ public ofiicer in those IJorian states in which 
the government, was deinocrntical. 'rhus lye read 
of a irporrrdrTjs tov ^'l}pov at Corcyra (T. huc.iii. / 0), 
at Syracuse (Time. vi. 35)., at Elis 
lii. 2*. § 27), at hrantiueia fXen. 2 § ^), 

and at other jilaces. (hlidh'r, JJor. iii. 9. §1? 
AFachsmuth, JM. A!t<>r(huimk. voh i. p 31.0, 2d 
ed.; Anndd, ad The. m. 35; (1. C. Muller, de 
Cnveye. Rep. p. 40 ; K. F. Hermann, Mrhiirh., &c. 

§ GO. n 3, 4.) 

PROSTIME'MA hpocrrlp'ypcd). [Timem.i.] 
PROSTOON. [Domus, p. 425, a.] 
FROSTY'LOS. [TEMrurM.] 

PROTELEIA ClAMON {irporiMia yapmv). 
[Matrimonium, p. 737, a.] 

PROTHESIS (Trpddeo-ts). [FuNus, p. 5.5.5, a.] 
PROTIIEhSMIA (TpoQ<gpia), tlie term limited 
for bringing actions and prosecutions at Athcim. 
In all systems of jurisprudence some limitation of 
this sort has been prescribed, for the sake of quiet- 
ing possession, and affording security against 
vexatious litigation. I’he Athenian expression 
rrpoOea'pias corresponds to our shdufe of 

limUatms. The time for commencing actions to 
recover debts, or compensation for injinm^s, ap- 
pears to have been limited to hve years at Atheim. 
ToTy dhmvpevoLt 6 rk vivre hie] hcaphv 

^yfjcfnT* dlpuL elcfwpd^ct.cf'&ut, (Demos th. pTO 
Phorm. 952, c. Nuunm. 939; Ilnrpoc. s. v. Upo- 
0^ffplas pSpof,) Inheritance causes stood on a 
peculiar footing. When an e.state had been nd- 
fudged to a party, he was still liable to an action 
at the suit of a new daimant for the. whole period 
of his life ; and his heir for five years alter- 
wards. This arose from the anxiety of the Athf‘- i 
nians to transmit inheritance in the regular line 
of succession. [Hkres (Greek).] The liability 
of bail continued only for a year (^77^1 hriruot 
^ceap)^ and of course no |roceeding could be taken 
against them after the expiration of the year. 
(Demosth. 0. Apextier, 901.) It is doubtful whether 
any period was prescribed for bringing criminal pro- 
seentions, at l<‘ast for offences of the more seriotis 
kind, though of course there would be an indis- 
position in the jury to convict, if a long time had 
elapsed since the offence wjis committed. (Lys. e. 
Simon. 98, vepl rod erpicov^ 109, c, Affor. 107, 
e,d. Stepb.) Certain eases, however, must be ex- 
cepted. The ypetep^ irapaydpicop could only lo 
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brought within a year after the propounding of the 
law. (Tlapaudpccp ypa<pi]., and Schom. de Comii. 
p. 278.) And the evdvvaL against magistiatcs were 
bmited to a certain period, according to Pollux 
(viii. 45). Amnesties or pardons, granted by 
special decrees of the people, scarcely belong to 
this subject. (See Aesch. c. Tanaroh^ G, ed. Steph.) 
The term TTpodeerpta is applied also to the time 
which was allowed to a defendant for paying da- 
mages, after the expiration of which, if he had not 
paid them, he was called vTtipiip.spos, uTrepTrpdSecr- 
/xos, or iKirpSOeerpLo^. (Meier, Alt. Froc. pp. G36, 
74G.) [C. R. K.] 

PROTHYRON. [Aithousa ; Domus, p. 
424, b ; Janua, p. G27, a.] 

PROTRYGAEA (TTporpvyaia), a festival cele- 
brated in honour of Dionysus, surnamed Protryges, 
and of Poseidon. (Hc.sych. s. v.; Aelian. V. IT. 
iii. 41.) The origin and inode of celebration of 
this festival at Tyre are described by Achilles 
Tatius (ii. init.). [L. S,] 

PROVFNCIA. The original meaning of this 
word seems to be “ a duty ” or “ matter entrusted 
to a p(‘r.son,” as we see in various passages. The 
word is an abbreviated form of Providentia, as 
Hugo has fauggested. All other proposed deriva- 
tions ought to l)c rejected. In the Medicean MS. 
of Livy (xxi. 17), the word is written Piovintia, 
and aKn in Hlpian, Frap. xi. 20, ed. Bucking. 
That the word originally had not the signification 
of a t(‘n itory merely appears from such expressions 
as Urbana 'Priniucia (Liv. xxxi. G); <and the ex- 
firossion Urliana Provmcia was still used, after 
the term Provincia was used to express a ter- 
ritory beyond Italy which had a regulp orga- 
nization and was under Roman administration. 
This is the ordinary sense of the word, that of a 
foreign territory in a certain relation of subordina- 
tion to Rome. But the word was also used, before 
the establishment of any provincial governments, ‘ 
to denote a district or enemy’s country which was 
assigned to a general as the field of his operations. 

The Roman State in its complete development 
consisted of two parts with a distinct organization, 
Italia and the Provincia e. There were no Fro- 
vinciae in this sense of the word till the Romans 
had extended their conquests beyond Italy ; and 
Sicily (Cie. Verr. ii. 2) was the first country that 
was made a Roman Province, b. c. 241 ; Sardinia 
was made a Province e. c. 235. The Roman pro- 
vince of Gallia Ulterior in the time of Caesar was 
sometimes designated simply by the term Provincia 
(Caesar, />W4 6V/, i. 1, 7, &c,) 

A conquered country received its provincial 
organization cither from the Roman comniander, 
whose acts required the approval of tlio Senate ; 
or the government was organized by the com- 
mander and a body of commissioners appointed hy 
the Senate out of' their own number. (Plutarch, 
Iticidl 35, 30.) The mode of dealing with a con- 
quered country was not uniform. When constituted 
a Provincia, it did not become to all purposes an 
integral part of the Roman State ;_it retained its 
national existence, though it lost its sovereignty. 
The organization of Sicily was completed by P. 
Rupnius ‘with the aid of ten legates, and his con- 
stitution is sometimes referred to under the name 
of Leges Rupiliac. The island was formed jnto 
two districts, with Symensao for the chief town of 
the eastern and Lilybaeum of the ‘western district : 
the whole island was administered by a governor 
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annually sent from Rome. He was asbisted by 
two Quaestors and was accompanied b 3 ’' a trsiin of 
praecones, scribae, haruspices, and other persons, 
•who formed his Cohors. The Quaestors received 
from the Roman aerarium the necessary sums for 
the administration of the island, and they also col- 
lected the taxes, except those which were let by 
the Censors at Rome. One quaestor resided at 
Lilybaciira, and the other with tlie governor or 
Praetor at Syracusae. The governor could dismiss 
the quaestors from the province, if they did not 
conform to his orders, and could appoint Legati to 
do their duties. The whole island was not treated 
exactly in the same way. Seventeen conquered 
towns forfeited their land, which was restored 
on condition of the payment of the decimae and 
the scriptura. But this restoration must not be 
understood as meaning tliat the ownership of the 
land was restored, for the Roman State became the 
owner of the land, and the occupiers had at most 
a Posscssio. These taxes or dues were let to farm 
by the c(msors at Rome. Three cities, Mossana, 
Tauromcinum, and Netiim, were made h^oedcratae 
Civitates and retained their land. [Foederatae 
C iviTATES.] Five other cities, among wliich were 
Panormus and Segesta, were Libenie et Imniunes, 
that is, they paid no decimae; but it does not ap- 
pear whether they were free from the burdens to 
which the Foederatae Civitates as such were sub- 
ject by virtue of their Foedus with Rome. Before 
the Roman conquest of Sicily, the island had been 
subject to a payment of the tenth of wine, oil, and 
other products, the collecting of which had been 
determined with great precision by a law or re- 
gulation of King Iliero {Lex Hieronica). The 
legulations of Iliero were preserved and these 
tenths were let to farm by the Quaestors in Sicily 
to Sicilians and Romans settled in Sicily: the. 
tenths of the first-mentioned towns w'ere let to 
farm to Romans in Ronu'. 'i’he towns which paid 
the tenths were called by the general name of 
StipeiKliariae. 

For the adininisiration of justice the island was 
divided into Fora or Conventus, which wero terri- 
torial divisions. Sicilians who belonged to the 
same town had tluu'r disputes settled according to 
its laws ; citizens of different towns had their dis- 
putes decided by judices appointed by the go- 
vernor ; in case of disputes between an individual 
and a conimimiiy, the Senate of an^’* Sicilian town 
might act as judices, if the parties did not choose 
to have as judices the Senate of their own towns; 
if a Roman citizen sued a Sicilian, a Sicilian waa 
judex ; if a Sicilian sued a Roman citizen, a Ro- 
man was judex ; but no person belonging to the 
Coliors of a Praetor could be judex. These were 
the provisions of the Rupiliae Leges. Disputes 
between the lessees of the tenths and the Amtoreg 
were decided according to the rules of Iliero. (Cie. 
Verr, ii. 13.) The settlement of the Municipal 
constitution of the towns was gemwally left to the 
citizens ; hut in some instfwices, as in the case of 
C. Claudius Marcellas and the town of Alesa, a 
constitution was given by some Roman at the re- 
quest, as it appears, of the town. The Senate and 
the People still continued as the component parts 
of the old Greek cities. Cicero mentions a body 
of 130 men called censors who were appointed to 
take ^tbe cen.su8 of Sicily every fivq years, after 
the fashion of the Roman census {in Verr. in 
SiQ.) The island was also bound to fiirnish 
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and maintain soldiers and sailors fur the sen ice of 
Rome, and to pay tributum for the cany mg on of 
wars. The go\ernor could take provisions for the 
use of himself and his cohors on condition of pay- 
ing for them. The Roman State had also the 
Portoria which were let to farm to Romans at 
Rome. 

The governor had complete Jiirisdictio in the 
island •with the Imperium and Potestas. He could 
delegate these powers to his quaestors, but there 
was alwaj's an appeal to him, and for this and 
other purposes he made circuits through the dif- 
ferent Conventus. 

Such was the organization of Sicilia as a pro- 
vince, which may he taken as a .sample of the 
general character of Roman provincial government. 
Sicily” obtained the Latinitas from C. Julius Caesar, 
and the Civitas vas given after his death (Cic. ad 
JU. xiv. 12) ; hut notwithstanding this thcie re- 
mained some important distinctions betw'een Sicily 
and Itahu The chief authority for thi.s account of 
the Provincial organization of Sic]l 3 ’' is the Yerrine 
orations of Cicero. 

Ilispania was fonued into two Pro\inces, Citerior 
or Tarraconensis between the Iberus and the 
Pyrenees, and Ulterior or Baetica south of the 
Iberus. Hi.spania Citerior ivas divided into seven 
Conventus, — Carthaginiensis, Tarraconensis, Cae- 
saraugustaims, Cluniensis, Astunim, Lucensis, and 
Bracarum. The diversity of the condition of the 
several parts of the Province appears from the 
enumeration of Culoniae, Oppida Civium Roma* 
noruni, Ijathn ^etereb, Foederati, Oppida stipen- 
diaria. ilispania Baetica was di\ided into four 
Juridici conventus, — Gaditanus, Corduhensi.s, 
Astigitanu.s, Hi.spah nsis. Tlu^ oppida consi.ste'd of 
Coloniae, Municipia, Latio antiquitusdonata, which 
appear to be equivalent to Latini vetere.s, Libera, 
Foederata,Stipen(Iiaria. (Plin,//. Ahiii. 1,3.) The 
Provincia of Lusitania was divided into three Con- 
Tcnlufi, — I'hneritemsiH, Pacensis, and Scalobitanus. 
Tim classes of Oppida enumenited are Coloniae, 
Mun ici pia Civium llonmnorum, Oppida Latii autiq ui 
or veteris, Stlpcndiaria. (Plin. i/. N. iv. 22.) This 
example will give some idea of the Roman mode 
of administering a province for judicial purposes. 
All riispania received the Latinitas from Vespasian. 

{ Plin. I/,N. ii. 3.) The province paid a fixed vecti- 
gal or land-tax in addition to the fributuin which 
was eoneeted by Fraefecii, and in addition to being 
required to deliver a certain quantity of coni. And 
the Praetor had originally the right to purchase a 
twentieth part at wliat price he pb'ased. (Liv. xliii. 
2 ; compare Tacit, H) ; and Oic. in rerr. 

iii. 81 , cmliimdo fruwenfo.) 

This organization waa nut conlii.ed to the Wcstimt 
Provinces. In Asia, for instance, ther.j was a 
Smyrnaeus ConventiLs which was frequented b}" 
a great part of Aeulia ; the term conventus was 
applied both to the territorial division made for 
the administration of justice and also to tlio ehie^ 
city or place ‘‘in quem conveniebant” Kphesus 
gave name to another Conventus. As the Con- 
ventus w'ere mainly formed for Judicial ptirposes, 
the tenn Juriadictio is sometinms used as' an equi- 
valent. Thus Pliny {&, AC v, 21) speaks of the 
Sardkna Jurisdietio, which is the Kime as Sar- 
diaims conyentus. The object 'of this division is 
further shown by sudh phrases as ‘‘ codem discep* 
fnnt foro,’' ‘‘ Tamcone disceptant populi xliii. 

Strabo remarks '(xhi. p- 62D) that the bound arles 
3q § 
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of Pliiygia, Lydia, Caria, and Mysia were con- 
fused, and that the Romans had added^ to the 
confusion, by not attending to the subsisting na- 
tional divisions, hut nialdng the administrative 
divisions different (ras dLoiKTjcreis), in which are 
the Fora (aydpas MS.) and the administration of 
justice. The word aySpa probably represents Con- 
ventus (as to the reading, see Casaubon’s note). 
The Convcntus, it appears, were sometimes held 
{convpjitiis adz) in the winter (Caesar, BclL GcdL 
i. .54, %i. 44) ; but in Caesar’s case this might be a 
matter of convenience. Cicero proposed to do the 
same in his province (ad Alt. v. 14). The ex- 
pression “forum agere” is equivalent to “con- 
ventum agere.” (Praetor Romanus convcntus agit, 
Liv. xxxi. 29.) 

The Convcntus were attended by the Romans 
who were resident in the province, among whom 
were the publicani, and generally hy all persons 
who had any business to settle there. The jiidices 
for the decision of suits were chosen from the per- 
sons who attended the convcntus. Otlu'r acts 
were also done there, which were not matters of ^ 
litigation but which required certain forms in order 
to be legal. In the case of manumission by per- 
sons under thirty years of age certain forms were 
required ])y the Lex Aclia Sentia, and iii the pro- 
vinces it was effected on the last day of the Con- 
Tcntus (Oaius, i. 20) ; from which it appears that 
Conventtis means also the time during which busi- 
ness was transacted at the place “ in quern conve- 
niebant.” 

The governor upon entering on bis duties pub- 
lished an edict, which was often framed upon the 
Edictum XJrbamim. Cicero when Proconsul of 
Cilicia says that as to some matters he framed an 
edict of his own, and as to others be referred to 
the Edicta Urbana. (Ad AIL vi. 1.) Though 
the Romans did not formally introduce their law 
into the provinces, and so much of it as applied 
to land and the status of persons was inapplicable 
to Provincial land and Provincial persons, great 
changes were gradually introduced by the edictal 
power both as to the forms of procedure and all 
other matters to which the Roman Law was ap- 
plicable ; and also b}’- special enactments. (Gaius, 
i.l83, 185, iii. 122.) 

There was one great distinction between Italy 
and the Provinces as to the nature and property in 
land. Provincial land could not be an object of 
Quiritarian owmership, and it was accordingly ap- 
propriately called Possessio. The ownership of 
Provincial land was either in the Populiis or the 
Caesar: at least this was the doctrine in the time 
of Oaius (ii. 7). Provincial land could be trans- 
ferred without the forms required in tiic case of 
Italian land, but it was subject to the payment of 
a land-tax (vcctigal). Sometimes the Jus Italicum 
was given to certain provincial towns, by which 
their lands were assimilated to Italian land, for all 
legal pjurposes. With the Jus Italicum such towns 
received a free constitution like that of the towns 
of Italy, with magistrates, as decemviri, quin- 
quermales (censores) and aediles ; and also a juris- 
dictio. It was a ground of complaint against Piso 
that he exercised jurisdictio in a Libera Civitas. 
(Cic. Ag Froth Cons. 3.) Towns possessing the 
Jus Italicum in Ilispania, Gallia and other coun- 
tries are enumerated. The Latinitas or Jus Latii 
also, which was conferred on manv provincial 
towns^ to carried with it a certain 
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jurisdictio ; and those who filled certain mag's- 
tratiis in these towns thereby obtained the Roman 
Civitas. (Strabo, p. 186, Casaub.) It is not 
easy to state what was the precise condition of the 
Coloniae Romanae and Latinae which were esta- 
blished in the Provinces : if the name is a certain 
indication of their political condition, that is pretty 
well ascertained. 

It has been stated that the terms Italia and 
Provinciae are opposed to one another as the com- 
ponent parts of the Roman State, after it had re- 
ceived its complete dcvelopement. Under the Em- 
perors we find Gallia Cisalpina or Citcrior an in- 
tegral part of Italy and without a governor, the 
Provincial organization having entirely disappeared 
there. In the year B. c* 49 when Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon on his march towards Rome, it was a 
Province of which he was Proconsul, a circumstance 
which gives a distinct meaning to this event. 
Cicero still calls it Provincia Gallia at the epoch 
of the battle of Mutina. In the autumn of b. c. 
43 D. Brutus the Proconsul of the Provincia 
Gallia was murdered, and from that time we hear 
of no more Proconsuls of this Province, and it is a 
reasonable conjecture that those who then had all 
tile political power were im willing to allow any 
poison to have tlic command of an arm}’’ m a dis- 
trict so near to Rome. The name Ttalia was how- 
ever applied to this part of Italia before it became 
an integial portion of the Peninsula hy ceasing to 
be a Provincia. (Caesar, Bell. Gall. i. 54, v. 1, vi. 
44, &:c. ; Cic. Phil, v, 12.) On the determination 
of the Provincial form of government in Gallia 
Cisalpina, it was necessary to give to this part of 
Italy anew organization suited to the change of 
circumstances, particularly as regarded the adminis- 
tration of justice, which was effected by the Lex 
Eubria de Gallia Cisalpina. The Proconsul of 
Gallia Cisalpina had the Imperiura, but on his 
functions ceasing, the Jurisdictio was placed in the 
hands of local magistrates who had not the Impe- 
riura. These magistratus could give a judex ; in 
some cases their jurisdiction was unlimited ; in 
others it did not extend to cases above a certain 
amount of money ; they could remit a novi operis 
nuntiatio, require a Cautio in case of Damnum Tn- 
fectura, and if it was not given, they could grant 
an action for damages. 

The Roman provinces up to the battle of Actium 
as enumerated by Sigonius are : Sicilia ; Sardinia 
et Corsica ; Hispama Citcrior ot Ulterior ; Gal- 
lia j,Citcrior ; Gallia Narbonensis et Comata ; II- 
lyricura *, Macedonia ; Achaia ; Asia ; Cilicia ; 
Syria ; Bithynia et Pontus ; Cyprus ; Africa ; Cy- 
rcnaica et Greta ; Numidia ; Mauritania. Those 
of a subsequent date which were either new, or 
arose from division are according to Sigonius: 
Ehaetia ; Norlcum ; Pannonia ; Moesia ; Dacia ; 
Britannia ; Mauritania Caesariensis and Tingu- 
tana ; Aegyptus ; Cappadocia ; Galatia ; Rhodus ; 
Lycia ; Commagene ; Judaea ; Arabia ; Mesopo- 
tamia ; Armenia ; Assyria. The accuracy ofjhis 
emmicration is not warranted. It will appear that 
it does not contain Lusitania, which is one of the 
two divisions of Hispania Ulterior, the other being 
Baetica : Lusitania may however not have had a 
separate governor. Originally the whole of Spain, 
so far as it was organized, was divided into the two 
provinces Citorior and Ulterior j the division of 
Ulterior intd* Baetica and Lusitania belonged to a 
later period, Under Augustus Gallia was divided 
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into four provinces : Nai’ljonensis, Celtica or liUg- 
Guncnsis, Belgiea, and Aqiiitania. The Provincia 
of Caesar’s Commentaries, from which term the 
modern name Provence is derived, appears to have 
corresponded to the subsequent province Narbo- 
liensis. He had also the Province of Gallia Cis- 
alpiiia, or Citerior (Caesar, BelL GalL i. 54) which, 
as alrcad}' explained, was subsequently incorpo- 
rated with Itaha as an integral part of it. Cicero 
speaks of the two Galliae, as then united in one 
Imporhim under C. Julius Caesar, and he further 
distinguishes them by the names of Citerior and 
Ulterior, {Be Prov.Cora,. ii. 15, 16.) The same 
expressions are used by Caesar in his Commen- 
taries. {Bell. GalL i. 7, v. 1, 2.) 

Strabo (x\ii. p. 840, Casauh.) gives the division 
into Provinces {i7r(ipxia.i) as constituted by Augus- 
tus. The provinces of the Populus {dvp-os) were two 
consular provinces {inrariKai)^ and ten praetorian 
provinces {ffTparrjyiai). The rest of the eparchies, 
.be says, belong to the Caesar. Lusitania is not 
enumerated among the eparchies of the Populus, 
and if it was a distinct eparch}?-, it must have be- 
longed to the Caesar according to the principle of 
the division of the provinces, as stated by Strabo. 
The list of provinces in the “ Deraonstratio Pro- 
vinciaruin ” {IStythog. Tat. Bode) mentions the 
Province of Asturia et Galloeca Lusitania. Dion 
Cassius (liii, 12) states the distribution of the 
Provinces by Augustus as follows : the Provinces 
of Africa, Numidia, Asia, Hellas (Achaca) with 
Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicilia, Greta with 
the Cyrenaica, Bithynia with the adjacent Pontus, 
Sardinia, and Baetica belonged to the Senate and 
the people {^rigos and jepoverta). Tarracunensis, 
Imsitania, all Gallia, Coele Syria, Phocnice, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, and Aegyptus, belonged to Augustus. He 
afterwards took i)almatia from the Senate, and 
gave to them Cyprus and Gallia Narbouensis, and 
other changes were made subsequently. 

At first Praetors were appointed as governors of 
provinces, but afterwards they were appointed to 
the government of provinces, upon the expiration 
of their year of ollice at Rome, and with the title 
of Propraetorcs, In the later times of the re- 
public, the consuls also, after the expiration of their 
year of office, received the govcnimcnt of a province 
with the title of Proconsules : such provinces were i 
called Consularcs. Cicero was Proconsul of Cilicia 
B. c, 55, and his colleague in the consulshi}), C. 
Antonius, obtained the proconsulship of Macedonia 
immediately on the expiration of his consular office. 
The provinces were generally distributed by lot, 
but the distribution was sometimes arranged by 
agreement among the persons entitled to them. 
By a Sempronia Lex the proconsular provinces 
weie annually detennined before the election of 
the consuls, the object of which was to prevent all 
disputes. A Senatusconsultum of the year 55 
B. c., provided that no consul or praetor should 
have a province till after the expiration of five 
years from the time of his consulship or praetor- 
ship. A province was generally held for a year, 
but the time was often prolonged. When a new 
governor arrived in his province, his predecessor 
was required to leave it within thirty days. A 
Lex Julia passed in the time of 0. Julius Caesar 
limited the holding of a Praetoria Provincia to one 
year, and a Consularis Provincia to two years. 
(Dion Cassius, xliii. 25 ; Cic. PML i. B, v. Z.) The 
governors of provinces had no pay as such, but cer* 
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tain expenses were prov Ided for out of the Acrariiim. 
Augustus first attached pay to the office of pro- 
vincial governor. (Dion Cassius, liii. 15 ; Sucton. 
Atiguhi. 30.) 

The govenior of a province had originall 3 r to ac- 
count at Rome (ad mhem) for his administration 
from his own hooks and those of Ids Quaestors ; 
but after the passing of a Lex Juba b. c. Cl, he 
was bound to deposit two copies of his accounts 
(raf tones) in the two chief cities of his province 
and to forward one (ioildeni verbis) to the Acrarium. 
(Cic. ad Fam. ii. 17, v. 20, ad Attic, vi. 7.)^ If 
the governor misconducted himself in the adminis- 
tration of the province, the provincials applied to 
the Roman Senate, and to the powerful Romans 
who were their Patroiii. The offences of Repe- 
tundae and Pcciilatus were the usual grounds of 
complaint by the provincials ; and if a governor 
had betrayed the interests of the State, he was 
also liable to the penalties attached to Majestas. 
Quaestienes were cstalilished for inquiries into 
these offences ; yet it was not always an easy 
matter to bring a guilty governor to the punish- 
ment that he deserved. 

With the establishment of the Imperial power 
under Augustus, a considerable change was made 
in the administration of the provinces. Augustus 
took the charge of the provinces where a large 
military force was required ; the rest wore left to 
the care of the Senate and the Roman people. 
(Strabo, xvii. p. 8-JO.) Accordingly wo find in 
the older jurists (Gains, ii. 21) the division of 
provinciae into those which were jirupriae Popnli 
Romani,” and tlioso which were propriae Cae- 
saris,” and this division with some modifications 
continued to the third centuiy. Tlie Senatorian 
provinces were distributed among consulares and 
those who had filled the oflico of Praetor, two pro- 
vinces being given to the consulares and the rest to 
the pKictorii : these governors were called Fro- 
consulcs, or Praosides, which latter is the usual 
term employed by the old jurists for a provincial 
governor. The Praosides had the juHsdictio of 
the- Pin-etor Urbanus and the Praetor Pemgi-inus ; 
and their Quaestors had the same jurisdiction that 
the Curule Aediles had at Rome. (Oaius, i. 6. ) 
The Imperial provinces were governed by Legati 
Caesaris with Praetorian power, the Proconsular 
power being in the Caesar himself, and tlie Legati 
being his deputies and representatives. The Legati 
were selected from those who had been consuls or 
praetors, or from the Senators. The}^ held their 
office and their power at the pleasure of the Em- 
peror ; and he delegated to them both military 
command and jurisdictio, just as a Proconsul in 
the Republican period delegated thevso powers to 
his Legati. These Legati had also Legati usahtr 
them. No quaestors wares sent to the provinces of 
the Ciiesar, and for this reason o!).serv<!s Gains, fhm 
edict (Im edieimn) is not puldisljed in those pro- 
vinces, by which he a})pears, from the context, to 
mean the edict of the Curule Aediles. In place 
of the <|naesturs, there were Procumtores Caesaris, 
who wc^re either Equites or freedmen of the Caesar* 
Kgyj)t was govenujd by an Kques with the title of 
Pniefectns. The Procuratores looked after the 
taxes, paid the troops, and generally were intrusted 
with the interests of the Fisciia. Judaea, which 
was a part of the province of Syria, was governed 
by a I^rocurator who had the pow(U‘s of a Legatus. 
It appears that there wore iiko Procuratorea Cae* 
3 a 4 
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saris ia tlie Senatorian provinces, viho collected 
certain dues of the Fiscus, which were independent 
of what was dne to the Aorarmnu The regular 
taxes, as in the Repuhlican period, were the poll- 
tax and land-tax. The taxation was founded on 
a census of persons and property, Avhich was esta- 
blished by Augustus. The Poitoiia and othei dues 
were fanned by the Puhlicaiii, as in the Ilcpttb- 
iican period. 

The governors of the Senatorial provinces and 
the legati of the Caesar received their instructions 
from him, and in all cases not thus provided for 
they had to apply to the Caesar for special direc- 
tions. The’ Resenpta of the Emperors to the pro- 
vincial governors are numerous. Justice was ad- 
ministered in the piovmces according to the laws 
of th • Provinces, and such Roman laivs as were 
specially enacted for them, and according to Im- 
perial Constitutiones, Seiiatuscoiisulta and the 
Edict of the governors. In some instances the 
provisions of Roman laws were extiuidod to the 
provinces. (Gains, i. 47 ; Ulp. Fmg. xi. 20.) 

The organization of tiro Italian towns under the 
Empire has been already explained in the article 
CoLONiA ; and the same observations apply in 
general to the Senates of Provincial towns which 
have been made with respect to the functions of 
the Senates of Italian towns. Even in the pro- 
vinces the names Senate and Senator occur in the 
sense respectively of Curia and Decuriones. But 
there was a great distinction between the Magis- 
tratus of Pio^incial and those of Italian towns. 
The functions of these personages in the Provincial 
towns wore generally Miniera {Imnlem) and not 
Ilonores. [Honokbs.] Such Ilonores as have 
reference to religious functions they certainly had, 
and probably otlicrs also ; but they had nothing 
correspond ing to the Duumviri Juri dicundo of the 
Italian towns, that is, no functionary “cpii jus 
dicebat,” The only exception were suoli towns 
as had recinved the Jus Itnlicimi, the effect of 
which, as elsewhere explained, appears to have 
been, in brief, to give to a certain city and district 
the same character tliat it would have had, if 
it liad been a part of the Italic soil ; but only so 
far as affected the whole district : it did not alfect 
the status of individuals. Freedom from the land- 
tax, and a free constitution in Italian form, with 
Duumviri J. D., Quimiuemmles, Andilos, and Juris- 
dictio were essential ingredientsof this Jus I talicum. 
Sicily received the Civitas after the death of C- 
Julius Caesar, and from the occurrence of the men- 
tion of Duumviri in the inscriptions of a Sicilian 
town, Savigny draws the probable inference that 
the SiGilian towns received the Jus Italicum also : 
at least if in any case, we can show that any pro- 
vincial city bad Duumviri, we may conclude that 
such city had the Jus Italicum and consequently 
Magistratus with Jurisdictio, The regular Juris- 
dictio in all the provinces was vested in the governor, 
who exercised it personally and by bis l^ati ; 
with reference to his circuits in the provittcia the 
governor in the later ages of the Empire was called 
Judex Ordinarius and sometimes simply Judex. 
The towns which had the Jus Italicum were, as 
already observed, not under his immediate Juris- 
dictio, though a right of appeal to the governor 
from the judgment of the Dimraviri must be con^ 
sidered as always existing. The provincial to\vns 
had the management of their own revenue ; and 
some of the principal towns could coin money. It 
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docs not appear that the religion of the provincials 
was ever interfered vith, nor had it been put under 
any restraint in the Republican period. 

The constitution of Caracalla, which gave the 
Civitas to all the provinces and towns of the Empire, 
merely affected the personal status of the people. 
The land reinaineci Pro uncial land, when the Jus 
Italicum had not been communicated to it. and the 
cities which had not received the Jus Italicum, 
were immediately under the Jiirisdictio of the 
governors. This constitution however must have 
made considerable changes in the condition of the 
provincials, for when they all became Roman citi- 
zens, the Roman incidents of marriage, such as the 
Patiia Potestas, and the Roman Law of succession 
111 case of intestacy would seem to be inseparable 
consequents of this change, at least so far as the 
want of the Jus Italicum did not render it in- 
applicable. 

The constitution of the provincial towns was 
materially affected by the establishment of Dc- 
feiisores, whose complete title is “ Defensores Civi- 
tatis Plebis Loci.” Until about the time of Con- 
stantine, so far as the Pandect shows, Defensor 
was the title of persons who were merely em- 
ployed in certain municipal matters of a temporary 
kind. In the year a. d. 365, the Defensores ap- 
pear as regularly established functionaries. (Cod. 
1. tit. 55. JDe DefensoTilms.') They were elected 
by the Dcciiriones and all the city ; but, unlike 
the magistratus, they could not be elected out of 
the body of Decuriones. The office was originally 
for five years, but after the time of Justinian only 
for two years. The principal business of the De- 
fensor was to protect his town against the op- 
pression of the Govern or. (Cod. 1. tit. 55. s. 4.) 
He had a limited Jurisdictio in civil matters, 
which Justinian extended from matters to the 
amount of 60 soHdi to matters to the amount of 
300 solidi. There was an appeal from him to the 
Governor. (Nov. 15. c. 5.) He could not impose 
a Malta ; but he could appoint a Tutor. In cri- 
minal matters, he had only Jurisdictio in some of 
the less important cases. 

The number of Senators both in the Italic and 
provincial towns seems to have been generally one 
hundred j and this was the number in Capua. (Cic. 
ill Jiidl. ii. 35.) But the number was not in all places 
the same. Besides the actual members, the Album 
Docurlonum comprised others who were merely 
honorary’' members. The Album of the town of 
Camisimn, of the year a, ». 223, which has licen 
preserved, consi.sts of 140 members, of whom 30 
w<!rc Patroni, Roman Senators, and 2 wore Patroni, 
Roman J^qnites ; the remainder were 7 quinquen- 
nulicii, a term which is easily explained by re- 
ferring to the meaning of the term Quinqucimalcs 
[ConoNTA],4 allecii inter quinquennales, 22 dumn- 
viralicii, 19 aedilicii, 21 pedani, 34 praetextati. 
The distinction between Pedani and Practextati 
Savigny professes himself unable to explain. In 
many towns the first persons in the list of actual 
senators wore distinguished from the rest, and 
generally the first Ten, as Dccemprimi ; of which 
there is an example in Livy (xxix. 15. magistratus 
j denosqno principes) ; and in the case of Ameria, 
and of Cenluripae in Sicily (Cic. jpro. Hm, Amer* 
c, 9, lit Ferreni^ il 67), 

It has been previously shown that at the time 
when the Roman Eespublica had attained its com- 
plete developemont, Italia and the Provinciae were 
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tlic two great component parts of tlie Empire ; and 
one great distinction lootween them was this, that 
in Italia the towns had magistratus with Juris- 
dictio ; in the provinces, except in places which 
had received the Jus Italicum, the governor alone 
had Jurisdictio. But with the growth and develope- 
incnt of the Imperial power, a greater uniformity 
was introduced into the administration of all paits 
of the Empire ; and ultimately Italy itself was 
under a Provincial form of government. [Colo- 
NIA.] As above shown, the relation of the Governor 
to the province was not the same, when a city had 
magistratus, and when it had not ; and consequently 
it was m this respect not the same in Italy as m the 
Provinces. 

The constitution of Constantine was based on a 
complete separation of the Civil and Military 
power, which were essentially united in the old 
system of provincial government *. Justinian how- 
ever ultimately re-united the civil and military 
power in the same person. The governor who had 
Civil power was called Rector, Judex, Judex Ordi- 
narius ; and of these governors there were three 
classes, Consulares, Correctores, Praesides, among 
whom the only distinction was in the extent and 
rank of their government. In the writings of the 
older jurists, which are excerpted in the Pandect, 
the Praeses is a general name for a Provincial 
governor. (Dig. 8. tit 18*) The military jower 
was given to Duces who were under the gineral 
superintendence of the Magistri Milituni. Some 
of tliese Duces were called Comites, which was 
originally a title of rank given to various function- 
aries and among them to the Duces ; and when 
the title of Comes was regularly given to certain 
Duces, who had important commands, the name 
Dux was dropped, and Comes became a title. This 
was more particularly the case with important 
commands on the frontier. (Cod. Thcod, 7. tit, 1. 
s. 9.) The Comes is mentioned in Imperial Con- 
stitutions before the Dux, wliencc we infer his 
higher rank. (Cod, Theod. 8. tit. 7. s. 11. Jd 
VK/c/istros H C07mte?ti^ H dims omnes.) 

It remains to add a few remarks on the exercise 
of the Jurisdictio, so far as they have not been 
anticipated in speaking of tho functionaries them- 
selves. In Italy, and in the towns which had the 
privileges of Italian towns, all matters as a general 
nils came before the magistratus in the first in- 
stance ; hut in certain excepted matters, and in 
cases where the amount in question was above a 
certain sum (the precise amount of which is not 
known), the matter came before the governor of tho 
province in the first instance, or in Italy before the 
Roman Praetor. Until the middle of tho fourth 
century a, d. all matters in the Provincial towns, 
which had not magistratus, came before the governor 
in the first instance ; hut about this time the De- 
fensor accjuired a power, like that of the magis- 
trafcus of the privileged towns, though more limited. 
The old form of proceeding in civil matters has 
been explained elsewhere [JauEx] : tho magis- 
tratus empowered the Judex to make a eondera- 
natio ; and this institution was the Ordo Judt- 
ciorum Privatorum. That which the magistratus 
did without the aid of a Judex was Extx*a Ordi- 
ncm. [iNTEEDicTuar.] The same institution pre- 
vailed in those towns which had a magistratus, for 
it was of the essence of a Magi.stratu8 or of d titis- 
diot'io to name a Judex, (to OalL ffisalp. c* 20.) 
Under tiie empcx*ors, it gradually became common 
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for the magistratus to decide various cases without 
the aid of a Judex, and these are the Extraordi- 
nariae Cognitiones spoken oi in the Digest (50. 
tit. 13). In the reign of Diocletian the Ordo Jndi- 
cioruni, as a general rule, was abolished in the pro- 
vinces and the pedanei judiccs(hoc est qui negotia 
hurailiora disceptent) vvere only appointed by tbe 
praeses w'hen he was very much occupied witli 
business, or for some trifling matters [Judex 
Pedaneus] ; (Cod. 3. tit. 3. s. 2) ; and in the 
time of Justinian the institution had entirely dis- 
appeared (Inst. 4. tit. 15. s. 8), and, as it is con- 
jectured, both in Rome and the Miinicipia. 

By the aid of the Judices, two Praetors were 
able to conduct the whole judicial business between 
citizens and Peregrini at Rome ; and by the aid 
of the same institution, the judicial business was 
conducted in the Jurisdictioncs oat of Rome. In 
no other way is it conceivable bow tbe work could 
have been got tbrongh. But when the Ordo 
Jndiciorum was abolished, the difficulty of trans- 
acting the business must have been apparent. How 
this was managed, is explained by Savigny, by re- 
ferring to tbe growth of another institution. Ev(‘n 
in the time of the Republic, the Praetors had their 
legal advisers, especially if they were not jurists 
themselves ; and when all the power became con- 
centrated ill tbe Caesars, they were soon obliged 
to form a kind of college, for tbe dispatch of busi- 
ness of various kinds and particularly judicial 
matters which were rt'ferred to the Caesar. This 
college was the Caesar’s Consistorium or Audito- 
rium. The Provincial governors had their body of 
assessors, which were like the Caesar’s Audito- 
rium (Dig. 1. tit. 2*2) ; and it is a conjecture of 
Savigny, which has the highest probability in its 
favour, that tbe new institution was established in 
the municipal towns and in the provincial towns, 
so that here also the magistratus and the Defensor 
had their assessors. 

Besides the Jurisdictio, which bad reference to 
Litigation, the so-called Conteiitiosa Jurisdictio, 
there was the Voluntaria. Matters belonging to 
tins Jurisdictio, as Maniunission, Adoption, Erhan- 
cipation, could only be transacted before the Magis- 
tratus Fopuli Romani, and, unless these powers 
were specially given to thorn, the Municipal Magis- 
trates had no authority to give the legal sanction 
to such proceedings ; though in the old Municipia 
it is probable that the power of the magistratus 
was as little limited in the Voluntaria as in tho 
Con ten tiosa Jurisdictio. - In the Imperial period it 
was usual to perform many acts before tfio public 
authorities, and in the three cases of large Gifts, 
the making of a Will, and the Opening of a Will, 
it was necessary for these acts to be done before 
a public authority. Such acts could be done before 
a provincial governor ; and also before tho Curia 
of a city in the presence of a Magistratus and 
other persons. (Compare the Constitution of Hono- 
rius, Cod. Theod. 12. tit. 1. s. 151, arid a Hovel of 
Valentiirian, Nov. Theod. tit. 23, with Savigny’g 
remarks on them.) 

Though the general administration of the Homan 
provinces is adequately understood, there 'are ddl 
forences of opinion as to eoroe matters' of detail ; 
one cause of which lies ip the differences which 
actually existed ip the pdatmistratiqn of tbe pro- 
vinces and vyhich ha| , tfieir origin in the different 
circiiTOstaneof pf their ,conqupt and acquisition, 
and in the diversity of the native customaiy law la 
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tlie different provinces, with a large part of which 
the Romans originally did not interfere. A gcneifil 
view of the Provinces should therefore he completed 
and corrected by a view of the several provinces. 

Tlie authorities for this view of the Provincial 
go\crnment have been generally referred to. They 
are, more particularly, Sigonius, Da Antiquo Jure 
Promnciarum, Lib. i. — iii. ; Goettling, GcscMcMe 
der Romhclicn Staatsverfassung ; Walter", Geschclite 
des RomtsaJmi jRechts, where the autlioiities are 
very conveniently collected and arranged, and 
chap. xxxi. Notes 76, 79, therein he differs from 
Savigny as to the Jus Italicum ; in chapter xxxvil. 
Walter has described the provincial divisions of 
the Empire, which existed about the middle of the 
fifth century a. d. ; Savigny, GescJdchte des Rom, 
R. im Mitielalier^ vol. i. ; Puchta, Ucher dcii Inlialt 
der ZeeV Rubria,, Zeitschrift, &c., vol. x. [G. L.] 

PROVOCA'TIO. [Appellatio, p. 107, a.] 

PROVOCATO'RES. [Giadiatores, p. 575, 
1 ).] 

PROXE'NTA, PRO^XENUS (irpo^evia, 
1Tp6^GVO’s). [Hospitium.] 

PRUDENTES. [Jurisconsult!.] 

PRYTANEIUM (wpvravdtov). The Ttpvravdla 
of the ancient Greek states and cities were to the 
communities living* around them, the common 
houses of which they in some measure represented, 
what private houst‘s were to the families whicli 
occupied them. Just as the house of each family 
was its home, so was the TtpyrayHov of every state 
or cit}'* the common home of its members or inha- j 
bitants, and was consequently called the kaHa 
wdAetwr, the “focus” or “ penetrale urhis.” (Cic. 
da Leg, ii, 12 ; Liv, xli. “20 ; Bionys. ii- 23, 65.) 
This coiTOspondcncG between the ^pvTavehy, or 
homo of the city, and the private liomc of a inan’s 
family, was at Athens very remarkable. A per- 
petual firo or TTvp &<T6ecrrou was kept continually 
burning on the public altar of tlie city in the Pry- 
taneium, just as in private houses a lire was kept 
up on the domestic alfeir in the inner court of the 
house, (Pollux, i. 7 ; Arnold, ad Thuegd. ii. 15.) 

The same custom was observed at the Pry- 
taneiiim of the Eleans, where a fire was kept In-un- 
ing night and day. (Pans, v, 15. §5.) Moreover 
the city of Athens exercised in its Prytoneium the 
duties of hospitality, both to its own citizens and 
strangers. Thus foreign ambassadors were enter- 
tained here, as well as Athenian envoys on their 
return home from a successful or weli conducted 
mission, (Aristopli. Jo/iosto. 125 ; Pollux, ix. 40.) 
Here, too, were entertained from day to day the 
successive ^ Pry lanes or Presidents of the Senate, 
together with, those citiasens who, whether from per- 
sonal or ancestral services to the states, were 
honoured with what was called the (xirricns iv 
UpyTavAip^fkat “ vietus quotidianns inPrytaneo” 
(Cic. de Omi* i 54), or the privilege of taking 
their meals there at the public cost This was 
granted sometimes for a limited period, some- 
times for life, in which latter case the parties 
enjoying it were called aeiertrot. The custom 
of conferring this honour on those who had been 
of signal service to the state and their descend- 
ants, was of so great antiquity that one instance 
of it was referred to the times of Codnis ; and 
in tlie case to which we allude the individual 
thus honoured was a foreigner, a native of Delphi 
(l4ycnrg. e, Zeaer, p* 15B.) Another illustration of 
the uses to which the Prytanoiuin was dedicated, 
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is found in the case of the daughters of Aristeides 
who on the death of their father were considered 
as the adopted children of the state, and man ied 
from (iKdQ6s7(rixi} that common home of the city, 
just as they would have been from their father’s 
home had he been alive. (Plut. Anst, c. 27.) 
Moreover, from the ever-burning fire of the Pry- 
taneium, or home of a mother state, was carried 
the sacred fire which was to be kept burning in 
the prytaneia of her colonies ; and if it happened 
that this was ever extinguished, the flame was 
rekindled from the prytaneium of the parent city. 
(Duker, ud Thxicyd, i. 24.) Lastly, a Prytaneium 
was also a distinguishing mark of an independent 
state, and is mentioned as such by Thucydides (ii. 
15), who informs us that before the time of 
Theseus, every city or state (tt^Ais) of Attica pos- 
sessed a prytamjum. The Achaeans, we are told 
(Herod, "lii. 197), called their prytaneium Kiiirov 
(from A€£^x, populiis), or the “town-hall,” and 
exclusion from it seems to have been a sort of civil 
excomnumicatiou. 

The Prytaneium of Athens lay under the 
Acropolis on its northern side (near the dyopd), 
and was, as its name denotes, originally the place 
of assembly of the Tlpvrava^s: in the earliest times 
it probably stood on the Acropolis. Officers called 
TlpvrapPis were entrusted with the chief magi- 
tiacy in several states of Greece, as Corcyra, 
Corinth, Miletus, and^tho title is sometimes sy- 
nonymous with yJaoiAcTs, or princes, having appa- 
rently the same root as Trp&Tos or ttpStutos. At 
Athens they weic in early times probably a ma- 
gistracy of the second rank in the state (next to 
the Arclion), acting as judges in various cases 
(perhaps in conjunction with him), and sitting in 
the Prytaneium. That this was the case is ren- 
dered probable by the fact, that even in aftortimes 
the fees paid into court by plaintiff and defendant, 
before they could proceed to trial, and received by 
the dicasts, were called TpvraueTa, (Pollux, viii. 
SB.) This court of the I^rytaneium, or the rh iyrl 
npvrctpdip, is said (Pollux, viii. 120) to have been 
presided over by the c/ivAo^acrtAeZs*, who perhaps 
were the same as the vpvravus. 

In later ages, however, and after the eslablish- 
ment of the courts of the Heliaea, the court of the 
Prytaneium had lost what is supposed to have been 
its original importance, and was made one of the 
courts of the Ephetae, who held there a species of 
mock trial over the instruments by which any indi- 
vidual had lost his life, as well as over persons who 
had committed murder, and were not forthcoming 
or detected. 

Tile tablets or otherwise icbpSeis, on 

which Solon’s laws were written (PIut.<Sh7. 25), 
were^ also deposited in the Prytaneium (Pans. i. 
IB. § 3) ; they were at first kept on the Acropolis, 
probably in the old Prytaneium, but afterwards 
xemoved to the Prytaneium in the ajopd, that 
they might be open to public inspection. (Pollux, 
viii. 12B.) Ephialtea is said, to have been the author 
, of this measure (Harpocrat. s. xl *0 KdrwOep pdfios),, 
but their removal may have been merely the con- 
sequence of the erection of a new Prytaneium on 
the lower site in the time of Pericles. (Thirl wall, 
Hist. o/Grme, vol ii. p, 54.) [R. W.] 

PEYTANES {•ttpvrapdts). [Boule, pp. 210, 
212; pRYTANBim] 

PSEPHISMA mftxrjiia), [Boule, pp. 210. 

211 ; NoMOTHBTES.] 
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PSEPIIUS (xhv'pos'). The Athenian dicasts, 
in giving their verdict, voted by ballot. For this 
purpose they used cither sea-shells, xoipimt (Aris- 
toph. r&sp/ssd, 34.9, Eq. 1332), or beans (hence 
the BT]<jlos is called KvajJLOTpdl>^ by Aristophanes, 
Eq. 41), or balls of metal {(nrSyBvKoi) or stone 
(jpqcpot). These last were the most common : hence 
and its various derivatives, are used so 
often to signify voting, determining, &c. The balls 
were either pierced (reTpvTrTjgdvai) and whole 
(TTAfjpeis), the former for condemnation, the hitter 
P)r acquittal (Aesch. c. Thnareli. 11, ed, Steph. ; 
Harpoc. s. v, TerpvTn^pLevT}) ; or they were black 
and white, for the same purposes, respectively, as 
the folloivmg lines show (Ovid. Met, xv. 41) : — 

“ Mos erat antiquus niveis atrisque lapillis, 

His damnarc reos, illis absolvere culpa.” 

There might be throe methods of voting. First, 
tlie secret method, called Kpv€drjv xj/iicpiCccrdai, 
when each dicast bad two balls given him (say a 
black and a white) ; two boxes (tcdSoi, icaBi<rKoi, 
or dgepopeis) wore prepared, one of brass, called 
the judgment-box (icvpios;), into which the dicast 
put the ball by •which he gave his vote, and the 
other of wood, cidled aKupos, into wdiich he put 
the other ball, and the only object of which was 
to enable him to conceal his vote. Each box had a 
nock or funnel (icTjgds, i. e. iirWTjina fiias xl/’^<pov 
Xdpav which a man could put his hand, 

hut only one ball could pass through the lower part 
into the box. (Aristoph. Vesp. 09, 751.) Secondly, 
there might bo only one box, in which the dicast 
put which of the two balls he pleased, and return- 
ed the other to the ojfficcr nf the court. Thirdly, 
there might be two boxes, one for condemnation, 
the other for acquittal, aud only one ball: (Harpoc. 
S', V. Kadlcrfcos.) The first method was most com- 
monly practised at Athens. Where, how'cver, 
there were several parties before the court, as in 
inheritance causes, to one of whom an estate or 
other thing was to 'be adjudged, it was custmimiy 
to have as many ballot-boxes as there were parties, 
or at least parties in distinct intorcats ; and the | 
dicast put the white or whole ball into the box <»f 
that person in whose favour he decided. [Her us 
(Greek).] The same system of balloting wasi 
employed when the dicasts voted on the question : 
of damages. Hence the verdict on the question, 
gndtg or mt guilty, or for the plainllfr or defendant 
(to distinguish it from the other), is called rpd)T7j 
(AescL c. Ctes.82, ed. Steph. ; HeinostL 
de EaU, Log, 434, c, Aristocr, 076, c. Aristog, 795, 
c, Neuor, 1347.) A curious custom was in vogue 
in the time of Aristophanes. Each dicast had a 
waxen tablet, on which, if the heavier penalty was 
awarded, he drew a long line (longthway on, the 
tablet) ; if the lighter penalty, he drew a short 
line (breadthway on the tablet). We must sup- 
pose, not that the voting took place in, this way, 
but that, on the votes being counted, the jurors 
took a note of the result for tlieir own ^satisfaction ; 
unless we resort to this hypothesis, vi25. that the 
drawing lines on the taddets was an act preliminary 
to the division, whereby the jury intimated to the 
parties how the matter was likely to go, unless 
they came to a compromise. Such intunation 
might be necessary in those cases, where, the esti- 
mates of the parties being widely diteent, the 
one proposing too high a penalty, the other too low 
a one, the jury wished to inform the more un- 
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' reasonahle paity, that, unless he ofleied them some 
better alternative, they should adopt the estimate 
of his adversary. (As to this point, sec Meier, 
Att, Proc. p. 181.) The tablet is called by Aristo- 
phanes iriydiciop TLpr}Tiic6v,, In the expression 
r)\v paKpdv, we understand ypappi\v or 
TipLr]tnv (Vesp, 100, 107, 850). See Pollux, viiL 
10, 17, 1*23; Meier, Att. Proe. pp. 7*20, 720 ; 
Platner, Proc. und Klag. vol. i. p. 188 ; Wachs- 
miith, vol. li. pt. L p. 344. 

In the pojmlar assemblies the common method 
of voting was by show of hands. [Cheirotonia. j 
There were some occasions, however, wlien the 
ballot was employed ; as where it was deemed im- 
portant that the voting should be secret, or that 
the numbers should be accurately counted. Thus, 
to pass a law for the naturalization of a foreigner, 
or for the release of a state debtor, or for the resto- 
ration of a disfranchised citizen, and indeed in 
every case of a prwilegium, it was necessary that 
six thousand persons should vote in the majority, 
and in secret. (Andoc. de Mgst. 1 2, ed. Steph. ; 
Dcraosth. c. Tbnoc, 715, 719, c, Neaer. 1375.) 
On the condemnation of the ten generals -who 
gained the battle of Arginusae, the people voted 
by ballot, but open!}', according to the second of 
the plans above mentioned. The voting was then 
by tribes, xara <pv?J.s. (Xen. Ifcll, i, 7. § 9.) 
Sciixet voting by the Senate of Five Hundred is 
mentioned in Aeschines (c. l^imarch, 5, ed. Steph.) j 
and in ostracism the voting was conducted in secret. 
(Schbmann, i)e Coviit. pp, 121 — 128, 245.) 

The people or jury were said ^r}<pl(ecr0ai, 

(pepup or to vote, or give their vole or 

judgment, "^^(pop riHvai, to cast accounts, is used 
with a different allusion. (Demosth. pro Cor, 30*1.) 
The presiding magistrate or officer, who called on 
the people to give their votes, was said iTrt^piqpl^eip, 
ip'dpop iwayeip or Biddpai, though the last expres- 
sion is also used in the sense of voting in favour of 
a person. '^T^cpiCeo'Oai, to vote, to nwhe, dvo- 
ipppiCecrOai, to ac<pdi, and other derivations from 
ipFjpos, arc often used metaphorically, where the 
method of voting was x^iporopia, ancl conversely, 
Xeiporopdip, however, is not used, lik<' ^7}<plC^crBai, 
with the accusative of the thing voted. As to 
this see Schomann,<fc Comitm, p. 123. [C. H. K.] 
PSEUDENGRAPHES GBAPHE 
Beyypa<priS ypa<p{}). It is shown under Prac- 
TORES that the name of every state debtor at 
Athens was entered in a register Jiy the practorcs, 
whoso duty it was to collect the debts, and 
the name of the party when he had paid it. The 
entry was usually made upon a return by some 
magistrate, to whom the meurring of the debt be- 
came officially known ; as, for instance, on a re- 
turn by the TrwKrjrm, that sucli a person had 
become a lessee of public lands, or farmer of 
taxes, at sticli a rent or on such terms. In case, 
however, the authorities neglected to make the 
proper return, any individual might, on Ida own 
rcsponsHiility, give information to the registering 
officers of the existence of the debt ; and thereupon 
the officers, if they thought proper, mlght'niake an 
entry accordingly, though it would , probably b© 
their duty to make some inqul:^; before so doing. 
If they made a false imtrj’*, either wilfully, or upon 
the suggestion of another , person, the aggrieved 
party might ,msritate a prosecution against them, 
or against the person upon whose suggestion it was 
^nmde. Such prosecution was called 7pa<ph f€Vh 
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B€yypa(p7]9. It would lie also, where a man was 
registered as debtor for more than was really due 
from him. And the reader must understand the like 
remedy to be open to one, who was falsely recorded 
as a debtor by the rai^lai rSiv ^ecop. Whether 
this form of proceeding could be adopted against 
magistrates foi making a false return, or whether 
the remedy against them could only be at the 
€Tnx^ipoT<oplai or evSxjpai, we cannot say. The 
ypaej)^ t}/evS€yypa4>7}s was brought before the 
Thesmotlietae. If the defendant was convicted, 
the name of the complainant was struck out of the 
register, and that of the defendant was enrerecl in 
his stead, as debtor for the same amount. The 
ypa<p^} jBov\G-6(rms was similar to this ; only it lay 
in those cases where a man, who had lieen a state 
debtor, had paid all that was due, but his name 
was not erased, or having been erased, was re- 
entered, W c may presume, that fraudulent or 
malicious motives were necessary to be proved on 
such a charge ; hut it is reasonable also to suppose 
that in any case of gross negligence, fraud or 
malice might (as matter of course) he presumed by 
the dicasts. (Pollux, viii. 40, 43 ; llarpoc. and 
Siiid, s. vv. BouA.eiIio'€C»)y, ^^v^eyypap^^ fevdey- 
ypaipos S'lkt} ; Bockh, jPu/jI. Econ. qf Athens^ pp. 
340, 390, 2d ed. ; Meier, Ait, Proc, p. 337 ; 
Plainer, Proc.7^7K^ Kla(j, vol.ii. p. 1 1 7.) [C. R. K.] 
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it\r\rdas 7pa<p7j), a prosecution against one, who 
had appeared as a witness or ickiircop) to 

prove that a defendant had been duly summoned, 
and thereby enabled the plaintiff to get a judgment 
by default. To prevent fmud, the Athenian law 
directed that the names of the witnesses who at- 
tended the summons should be subscribed to the 
bill of plaint or indictment (eyKkrjfxa), so that the 
defendant, if he never had been summoned, and 
judgment had nevertheless been given against him 
by default, might know against whom to proceed. 
The false witness was liable to be crimi- 

nally prosecuted, and punished at the discretion 
of the court. Even death might be indicted in a 
case of gross conspiracy. (Demoath. c. Nimst, 
1252.) A person thrice convicted of this offence 
was, as in the case of other I'alse testimony, ipso 
jure disfranchised ; and even for the first offence the 
jury might, if they pleased, by a vpoarrlpncns inflict 
the penalty of disfranchisement upon him. ( Andoc. 
de Mj/st, 10, ed. Stepb. ; Meier, de Bon. Damn. 
p. 125.) Here we may observe this distinction, 
that the proceeding against the false witness to a 
summons was of a criminal nature, while the wit- 
ness in the cause (pdprvp) was liable only to a civil 
action. The cause might bo that the former olfence 
wat more likely to do mischief. The magistrate, 
before whom the defendant neglected to appear, 
when by the e-vidence of the witness it was shown 
that ho had been duly summoned, had no discre- 
tion hilt to pronounce judgment against him ; 
w'hereas the dicasts, to whom the witness gave 
false evidence at the trial, might disbelieve him 
and find tlioir verdict according to the truth. If 
the fraud was owing to a conspiracy between the 
plaintiff and the witness, it is probable that an 
action at the suit of the defendant would lie against 
the fonner, to recover compensation ; for, though 
the conviction of the witness would lead to a re- 
versal of the judgment, still he (the defendant) 
mi^hfc have sufferod damage in the meantime, 
which tho setting aside of the judgment would not 
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repair. Such action (it has been conjectured) 
might he a 5t/c?j arvKoepaPTias., or perhaps uaiwrex- 
vLcoy. If the name of the witness had been fiaiidu- 
lently used by the plaintiff, and the witness had 
thereby been brought into trouble, we may con- 
clude, by analogy to the case of other witnesses, 
that he had a Siicip ^\<i§7)s against the plaintiif. 
(Demosth. c. Aplioh. 849.) The yparp^ i|/eoSo- 
/cAurefos came before the Thesmothetae, and the 
question at the trial simply was, whether the de- 
fendant in the former cause had been summoned or 
not. (Platner, Proc. und Klag. vol. i. p. 417 • 
Meier, Att Proc. pp. 33G, 577, 758.) [C. R. K.l ' 
PSEUHODFPTEROS. [Templum.] 
PSEUDOMART YRION GRAPHE (xf^do- 
papTvpiufp ypacp'f}), [Maetyru, p. 734, b.l 
PSILI (xpikoi). [Arma.] 

PSYCTER (i|/w£T7}p, dijn. x^vicr'ppltiop), a wine- 
cooler. (Plat. Conviv. p. 332, d ; Tim. Leer. Pht. 
s. V. ; Menander, p. 177, ed. Meineke ; Athen. xi. 
pp. 469, 502, 503.) The vessel specially adapted 
for this operation, was sometimes made of bronze 
(Athen. iv. p. 142) or silver (v. p. 199). One of 
earthenware is preserved in the Museum of Anti- 
quities at Copenhagen. It consists of one deep 
vessel for holding ice, which is fixed within another 
for hohling wine. The wine was poured in at the 
top. It thus surrounded the vessel of ice and was 
cooled by the contact. It was drawm off so as to 
fill the drinking-cups by means of a cock at the 
bottom. Thus the xf/vur'/jp was a kind of Crater ; 
and accordingly, where Ph 3 darchus (ap. A then. iv. 
p. 142) in describing the mode of life of Cleomcnos, 
King of Sparta, uses the fomier term, Plutarch 
{Cleom, p. 1486, ed. Steph.) adopts the latter. 

The size of the xpvtcT'fjp was very various, It 
contained from 2 quarts (Plat. /, c.) to a great 
number of gallons. (Athen. v. p. 199, d. f.) It was 
sometimes given as a prize to the winners in the 
game of the Cottabos. [J. Y.] 

PUBES, PUBKRTAS. [Curator; Im- 
pUBBs ; Inpans.] 

PUBLIC A^N I, farmers of the public revenues 
of the Roman state {vcctdgalm). Their name is 
formed from which signifies all that be- 

longs to the state, and is sometimes used as sy- 
nonymous with vectigal. (Dig. 39. tit 4. s. 1. 

§ 1 ; 50. tit. 16. s. 16 ; Suet. Nero^ 1 ; Cic. pro 
RaUr. Po4. 2 ; Val. Max. vi. 9, § 7.) The re- 
venues which Rome derived from conquered coun- 
tries, consisting chiefly of tolls, tithes, harbour 
duties, the scriptura or the tax which was paid 
for the use of the public pasture lands, and the 
duties paid for the luc of mines and salt-works 
($a/iuae)^ wqvq let out, or, as the Romans ex- 
pressed it, w*ere sold by the censors in Rome itself 
to the highest bidder. (Cic. de. Leg. Agr. ii. 21, 
e, Verr. iii. 7-) This sale generally took place in 
the month of Quinctilis and was made for a lus- 
trum. (Macrob, Sat. i. 12.) The terms on which 
the revenues were let, were fixed by the censors 
in the so-called leges ceimrkte. (Cic. ad Quint Frat. 
i. 1 ; Varro, de. Re RmL ii. 1 ; Fest. $. v. Pro- 
didt) Tho people or the senate however sometimes 
modified the terms fixed by tho censors in order to 
raise the credit of tho publicani (Pint, Mamin. 19 ; 
Polyb. vt 17 ; Liv. xxxix. 44), and in some cmgs 
even the tribunes of the people interforod in this 
branch of the administration. (Ltv, xliii. 16.) The 
tithes raised in the province of Sicily alone, with 
the exception of those of wine, oil, and garden 
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produce, were not sold at Rome, "but in tlie dis- 
tricts of Sicily itself, according to a practice estab- 
lished by Hiero. (Cic. a. Verr. ii. 3, C4, &c.) The 
persons who undertook the farming of the public 
revenue of course belonged to the wealthiest Ro- 
mans. Their wealth and consequent influence may 
be seen from the fact, that as early as the second 
Puuie war, after the battle of Cannae, when the 
aerariiim was entirely exhausted, the publican! ad- 
Tanced large sums of money to the state, on condi- 
tion of repayment after the end of the war, (Val. 
Max. V. 6. § 8 ; Liv. xxiv. 18 ; compare xxiii. 
48, &c.) But what class of Romans the publican! 
were at tliis time is not stated ; scarcely half a 
century later however we find that they were 
principally men of the equestrian order (Liv. xliii. 
IG) ; and down to the end of the republic, as well 
as during the earl}’' part of the empire, the farming 
of the public revenues was alniost exclusi\ely in 
the hands of the equites ; whence the word equites 
and publicani are sometimes used as synonymous. 
(Cic. €. Vc7‘)\ i. 51, li. 71, itd Alt.ii, 1 ; Suet. 
sing. 24 ; Tacit. Awwa/. iv. 6.) 

The publicani bad to give security to the state 
for the sum at which they bought one or more 
branches of the revenue in a province ; but as for 
this reason the property of even the wealthiest in- 
dnidual must have been inadequate, a number of 
cquitO'^ generally united together and formed a 
company (socii, societas or corpus), which was re- 
cognized by the state (Dig. 3. tit. 4. s. 1), and by 
which they were enabled to carry on their under- 
takings upon a large scale. Such companies ap- 
pear as early as the second Punic war. (Liv. 
xxiii. 48, 49.) The shares which each partner of 
Bucii a company took in the business, w’-ere called 
partes, and if they were small, particulac. (Cic. 
2iro Uahir, Post. 2 ; Val. Max. vi. 9. § 7.) The 
responsible person in each company, and the one 
tvlio contracted with the state, was called manceps 
(Fest. 5. V. ]\[c{nceps ; Pseudo- Ascon. w Dfwaaf. p. 
113, ed. OrellL) [Manckps] ; but there was also a 
niagistcr to manage the business of each society, 
who resided at Rome, and kept an extensive cor- 
rcspomience with the agents in tlie provinces. (Cic. 
ud All V. 15, 0 , Verr, ii. 74.) He seems to have 
held his office only for one year ; his representa- 
tive in the provinces was called sub magistro, who 
had to travel about and superintend the actual 
business of collecting the revenues. The 
Kc&rgs in St. Luke (xix, 2) was probably such a 
sub magistro. The magister at Rome had also to 
keep the acebunts which were sent in to him 
laa access et cA'pensi). The credit of these com- 
panies of publicani and the flourishing state of 
their finances w’'ere of the utmost importance to 
the state, and in fact its very foundation: of 
this the Romans were well aware ( Cic. pro Leg. 

G), and Cicero therefore calls them the 
ornamentum civitatisetfirmamentura reipubUcae.'*'’ 
(Comp, pro Plano. 9.) It has been already men- 
tioned that the publicani, in case of need, acted 
as a kind of public bank and advanced sums of 
money to the state (compare Cic. ud Pam. v. 20), 
which therefore thought tliem worthy of its es- 
pecial protection. But they abused their power 
at an early period, in the provinces as well as at 
Rome itself; and Livy (xlv. 18) says, ubi pub- 
licamis est, ibi aut jus publicum vanum, aut libcr- 
tas sociis nulla. (Compare Liv, xxv. 3, 4.) 

ISfobody but a Roman citizen wa# allow’'od to 
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become a member of a company of publicani ; freed- 
men and slaves were excluded. (Pseudo. Ascon. m 
Divinat. p. 113 ; Cic. c. Verr. iii. 39.) No 
Roman magistrate however, or governor of a pro- 
vince, was allowed to take any share whatever in 
a company of publicani (Cic. o. Verr. iii. 57), a regu- 
lation which was chiefly intended as a protection 
against the oppression of the provincials. During 
the later period of the empire various changes 
were introduced in the farming of the public reve- 
nues. Although it was, on the whole, a rule that 
no person should be compelled to take any share 
in a company of publicani, yet such cases some- 
times oceuiied. (Biirmann, VecUg. Fop. Mom. 
p. 138, &c.) From the time of Constantine the 
leases of the publicani were generally not longer 
than for three years. (Cod. 4. tit. Gl. s. 4.) 
Several parts of the revenue which had before been 
let to publicani, were now raised bv especial ofli- 
cers appointed by the emperors. (Burmann, 1. c. 

р. MJ,&c.) 

All the persons liithcrto mentioned as members 
of these companies, whether they held any office 
in such a company or not, and merely contributed 
their shares and received their portions of the 
profit {Cic. ad Alt. i. 19 ; Nepos, Ail. G), did not 
themselves take any part in the actual levying or 
collecting of the taxes in the provinces. This part 
of the business was performed by an inferior class 
of men, wlio were said operas puhLcanis dare^ or 
esse i?i operis soeietails. (Val. Max. vi, 9. § 8 ; 
Cic. c. Verr. iii. 41, ad Fum. xiii. 9 ; compare 

с. Verr. ii. 70, p7 0 Plane. 19.) They were en- 
gaged by the publicani, and consisted of freemen 
as well as slaves, Homans as well as piovmcials. 
(Cic. c. Verr. ii. 77, dc Prov. Co7is. 5.) This 
body of men is called fu^ndia jmhliamorim^ and 
comprehended, according to the praidor’s edict 
(Dig. 39. tit, 4. s. 1), all persons who assisted tlie 
publicani in collecting the vectigal, Various laws 
were enacted in the course of time, which were 
partly intended to support the servants of the 
publicani in the performance of their duty, and 
partly to prment them from acts of oppression, 
(Sec Digest. 39. tit, 4 ; JOe Publiamis et vectl- 
gain, et commmis ; (jaius, iv. 28.) 

The separate branches of the public revenue in 
the provinces (decumuOi porioria^ scriplura^ and 
the revenues from the mines and saltworks) were 
mostly leased to separate companies of publicani ; 
whence they were distinguished by names de- 
rived from that particular branch which they had 
taken in farm ; e. g, decumani, pecuarii or scrip- 
turarii, salinarii or mancipcs saiinarum, Ac. ( Pseudo- 
Ascon. 1. c. j compare Decumae, Portoiiium, 
Saeinae, Bceiptura.) On some occasions, how- 
ever, one company of publicani farmed two or 
more brunches at once ; thus we have an instance 
of a societas fuiuning the portorium and the serip- 
tura at the same time. (Oic. c. Verr. ii. 70.) 
The commentator, who goes by the name of 
Asconiiis, assorts that the portitores were publi- 
cani who farmed the portorium ; but imm all 
the passages where they are mentioned in ancient 
writers, it is bejond all doubt tb^t-the portitores 
were not publicani ptoperiy so called, but only 
their servants engaged in .ex'hmining the goods 
imported or exported, and ' levying the custom- 
duties upon'tbeth. , They .belonged to the same 
class a® the <publi»ns of the New Testament. 
(St T* Respecting the impudent 
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way in wiiicli these inferior officers sometimes be- 
haved towards travellers and merchants, see Plant. 
Mfenaecli. i. 2. 5, See. ; Cic. ad Qmut. AV. i. 1 ; 
Pint, de Cunosit. p. 518, e. (Compare Biirmami, 
de Vectiq. c. 9.) [L. S.] 

PUBLICIA'NA IN REM ACTIO, was given 
to him who had obtained possession of a thing ex 
justa causa, and had lost the Possession before he 
had acquired the ownership by Usucapion. This 
was a Praetorian action, so called from a Praetor 
Piibhcius ; and the fiction by which the Possessor 
was enabled to sue, v/as that he had obtained the 
ownership by Usucapion. (Gams, iv. 3G, where 
the intentio is given.) This actio was an incident 
to every kind of possessio -which was susceptible 
of Usucapion (the thirty years’ excepted). In 
the old Roman Law, this Actio resembled tlic 
Viiidicatio, and in the newer Roman Law it was 
still more closely assimilated to it, and consequently ■ 
in tins actio, mere Possession was not the only 
thing considered, but the matter was likened to 
tbe case where ownership and Possession -were ac- 
quired at the same time by Occupatio or Traditio. 
Accordingly Possessio for the purposes of Usuca- 
pion may be viewed in two ways : \ iewed with 
rc.spcct to the owmeiship of which it is the founda- 
tion, it is an oljject of jurisjirudence as han^ Pos- 
Bc'ssioii j viewed with icference to the Publiciana 
Actio, which is incident to it, it is viewed as 
ownership. The owner of a thing might avail 
hhuselfof this action, if lie had any diilicultjMii 
proving his ownership. 

This action was introduced for the protection of 
those who had a civilis possessio, but that only, 
and conaeiiuoiitly could not recover a thing by the 
Rci vindicatio, an action which a man could only 
have, when he had the Quiritarian ownership of a 
thing. According to the definition a man could 
have this actio both for a thing which ho had 
in bonis and for a thing of which he had a civilis 
possessio, without having it in bonis. When he 
had the thing in bonis his action was good against 
the Quiritarian owner, for if such owner pleaded 
his ownership, the plaintiff might reply that the 
thing had been sold and delivered and therefore 
was his in bonis. The Publiciana actio of tbe 
plaintiff who had a civilis possessio, without having 
the thing in bonis, was not good against the 
owneri; who had the right of ownership, in fact, 
while the plaiutitf liad it only in fiction ; nor was 
it valid against another who had a Civilis possessio 
as good as his own. Ills action was good against a 
Possessor who had not a civilis possessio. In this 
action the plaintiff had to prove that he possessed 
civiliter, before the time when he lost tlie pos- 
session. [Possitssio.J 

The object of the action -was the recovery of the 
thing and all that belonged to it (cum omni causa). 
In the legislation of Justinian, the distinction be- 
tween Hes Mandpi and Nec Mancipi was abolished, 
and ownership could in all cases be transferred by 
tradition. The Publiciana actio therefore became 
useless for any other purpose than a case of bonae 
fidei possessio, and this seems to explain why the 
words non a domino ” appear in the Edict as 
cited in the Pigcst (8. tit, 2, s, 1 ), while they do 
not appear in Gains (iv. 38). 

The publiciana iictio applied also to Servitutes, 
the right to which had not heon transferred by 
iMandpatio or In jure cessio, but which had been 
enjoyed with the consent of the owner of the 
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’ land. As the logislalion of Justinian rendered 
the old forms of tiansfer of servitutes unnecessary, 
the Publiciana actio could then only apply to a 
case of Possessio. 

(Dig. 8. tit. 2 ; Inst. 4. tit. 6 ; Savigny, Dats 
HecJit des Besitzes., p. 13, 5th ed. ; Puchta, Ai.s/. 
ii. § 233 ; Mackeldey, Lehrbudif 12th ed. § 270, 
and the notes). [G. L.] 

PUTILICUM. [ Aeraeium, p, 23, b.] 

PUBLICUM, PRIVATUM JUS. [Jus, p. 
657, b.] 

PU'BLICUS ACER. [Agee.] 

PUER. [Servos.] 

PUGILA''TUS (w5i, TTuygi), 7ru7/xa%fa, Ttvyp.o- 
ctiVt?), boxing. The fist (puguus, 7r5|) being the 
simplest and most natural weapon, it may he 
taken for granted that boxing was one of the 
earliest athletic games among the Greeks. Hence 
even gods and several of the earliest heroes are 
described either as victors in the irvy p-fi., or as dis- 
tinguished boxers, such as Apollo, Heracles, T.y- 
deus, Polydcuces, &c. (Paus. v. 7. § 4 ; Theocrit. 
xxiv. 113 ; Apollod. iii. 6. § 4 ; Paus. v. 8. § 2.) 
I'he Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. v. 89) says that 
Tlieseus was believed to have invented the art of 
boxing. The Homeric heroes are well acquainted 
with it. (Horn. //. xxiii. 601, &c. ; compare Od. 
\iii. 103, &c.) The contest in boxing was one of 
the liardest and most dangerous, whence Ilonier 
gives it the attribute dkGyuvh. (//• xxiii. 853.) 
Boxing for men was introduced at tbe Olympic 
games in 01. 23, and for boys in 01. 37. (Pans. 

v. 8. § 3.) Contests in boxing for boys are also 
mentioned in the Nemoa and Isthmia, (Paus. vi. 
4. § C.) 

In the earliest times boxers (pugilcs, iriKrai) 
fought naked, with the exception of a round 
their loins (Horn. //. xxiii. 883 j Virg. Acn, v. 
421) j but this was not used when boxing was in- 
troduced at Olympia, as the contests in wrestling 
and racing had been carried on here by persons 
entirely naked ever since 01. 15. Respecting the 
leathern thongs with which pugilists surrounded 
their fists, see Oestus, where its various forms are 
illustrated by wood-cuts. 

The boxing of the ancients appears to have re- 
sembled the practice of modern times. Some par- 
ticulars, however, deserve to be mentioned. A 
peculiar method, which reepured great skill, was 
not to attack the antagonist, but to remain on tbe 
defensive, and thus to wear out the opponent, 
until he was obliged to acknowledge himself to bo 
conquered. (Dio Chrysost. il/e/awc. ii. orat. 20 ; 
Eiistath. ad IL p. 1322, 20.) It w'aa considered 
a sign of the greatest skill in a boxer to conquer 
without reedmw/ any wounds, so that the two 
great points in this gaiuc wore to inflict blows, 
and at the same time not to expose oneself to 
any danger (urApy^ iml (puKaicf}, J. Chrysost. 
iSerm. vii. 1 ; Plut. Spqpon. ii. 5 j compare Paus. 

vi. 12, § 3). A pugilist used his right arm chiefly 
for fighting, and the left as a protection for his 
head, for all regular blows were directed against 
the upper parts of tbe body, and the wounds in- 
flicted upon the head were often very severe and 
fatal In some ancient representations of boxers 
tbe blood is seen streaming from their noses, and 
their teeth were frequently knocked out, (ApoL 
Ion. Rhod. ii j Theocrit. ii 128 j Virg. 
Am. V. 460 ; Acliatt. V. IL x, lO.) The ears 
especially were exposed to great danger, and 
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■witli regular pugilists they were generally mucli 
mutilated and broken. (Plat. Gort/. p. 510 ; 
Proiag. p. S4‘2 ; Martial, vii. 3*2. 5.) Hence in 
works of art the ears of the pancratiasts always 
appear beaten flat, and although swollen in some 
parts, are yet smaller than ears usually are. In 
order to protect the ears from severe blows, little 
covers, called agcpcoTtSes^ were invented. (Pollux, 
ii. 32 ; Etyrnol. Mag, s. v.) But these ear-covers 
which, according to the Etymologist, were made 
of brass, wcie undoubtedly never used m the 
groat public games, but only in the gymnasia and 
palaestiae, or at most in the public contests of 
lioxuig for boys ; they are never seen in any 
ancient work of art. 

The game of boxing, like all the other gymnas- 
tic and athletic games, was regulated b^y certain 
rules. Tims pugilists were not allowed to take 
hold of one anothei, or to use their feet for the 
purpose of making one another fall, as was the 
case in the pancrutuiiu. (Plut. Sgmp. li. 4 ; Lu- 
cian, Anach, 3.) Cases of death either during the 
fight itself or soon after, appear to liavc occurred 
rather frequently (Schol. ad Find. 01. v. 34), but 
if a fighter wilfully killed his antagonist, he was 
severely punished. (Pans. viii. 4U. § 3, vi. 9. 
§ 3 ) If both the combatants were tired without 
wishing to give up the fight, they might pause 
a while to recover their strength ; and in some 
eases they are described as resting on their knees. 
(Apollon. Ilhod. ii. 8G ; Stat. T/icb. vi. 796.) If 
the fight lasted too long, recourse was had to a 
plan called icXiga^^ that is, both parties agreed not 
to move, but to stand still and receive the blows 
without using any means of defence, except a cer- 
tain position of the luinds. (Eustatli. //. xxiii. 
p. 1321 ; Paus. viii. 40. § 3.) The contest did 
not end until one of the combatants was compelled 
by fatigue, wounds or despair, to declare him 
self compicred (aTrayopeveiP^ Pans. vi. 10. § 1), 
which was generally done by lifting up one lianL 
(Plut Lgciirg. 19.) 

The lonians, esjieciully those of Samoa, were at 
all times more distinguished pugilists than the 
Dorians, and at Sparta boxing is said to have 
been forbidden by the laws of Lycurgus. (Paus. 
vi. 2. § 4 ; Plut Lymrg. 19.) But the ancients 
generally considered boxing as a useful tmining 
for military purposes, and a part of education no 
less important than any other gymnastic exercise. 
(Lucian, Avmch. 3 ; Plut Cat. Maj. 20.) Even in 
a medical point of view, boxing was recom- 
immded as a I'cmedy against giddiness and chronic 
headaches. (Arctaeus, i>e Morh. diut aur. i. 2.) 

In Italy boxing appears likewise to have been 
practised 'from early times, especially among the 
iUruscaus. (Liv. i 35 ; Dionys, vii. 72 ) It 
continued as a popular game during the whole 
period of the republic as well as of the empiro. 
(Suet Atup 45 ; Cic. De Leg. il IS, 18 ; Tacit 
Anml. xvi. 21 ; Suet Calig. 18.) See Krause, 
Fm Ggmnmtik und Agon. d. IMlemn^ pp. 497 — 
534. [L.S.3 

FHOILLAaiES. TTabulab.] 

PUTHO (fidx«va, dim. gaxa'tpiov; 
diov), a dagger ; a two-edged knife, commonly of 
bmuKe, witii the handle in many cases variously 
ornamented or enriched, sometimes made of the 
hard black wood of the Syrian terebinth. (Theophr, 
JL F. V. 3. § 2.) The accompanying woodcut shows 
three ancient daggers. The two upper figures are 
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copied from Beger {Then. Brand, vol. iii. pp. 393, 
419) : the third represents a dagger aliout a foot 
long, which was found in an Egyptian tomb, and 
is ^preserved in the Museum at Leyden. The 
middle figure is entirely of metal. The handles 
of the two others were fitted to receive a plate of 
wood on each side. The lowermost has also tivo 
bosses of ivory or horn, and shows the remains of 
a thin plate of gilt metal, with which the wood 
was covei'ed. 



In the heroic ages the Greeks somctiim^s wore 
a dagger suspended djy the sword on the left side 
of the body [Gladius], and Ui.ed it on all oc- 
casions instead of a knife, (Hum. U. iii. 271 ; 
Atheu. vi. p. 232, c.) The custom is continued to 
the present day among the Arnauts, who are do- 
sceiidod frum the ancient Greeks. (Dodwell, 
vol. i. p. 133.) The Homans (see wood- 
cuts, pp.2, 554), wore the dagger as the Persians 
did [AciNACiis] on the right side, and conse- 
quently drew it with the thumb at the upper part 
of the hilt, the position most effective for stabbing. 
The terms pugio and denote both its 

smallness and the manner of grasping it in the 
hand (w5|, pngmis). In the same way we must 
understand “ the two swords ” (dtm //adm., Gell. 
ix. 13) worn by the Gallic chieftam, slain by 
Manlius Torquatus ; and the monuments of the 
middle ages prove tliat the custom long continued 
in our own and in adjoining countries* (See Sto- 
thard, Man. JtH/igmo/Gl Britain.) Among some 
of the northern nations of Europe, a dirk was con- 
stantly worn on the side, and was in readiness to 
be drawn on every occasion, (Ovid. 'Trkt. v. 8. 
19, 20.) The Chalybes employed the same weapon, 
skibbing their enemies in the neck. (Xen, Anab. 
iv. 7. § 16.) For the Greek horsemen the dagger 
was considered preferable to the long sword as a 
weapon of offence. (Xen. de Re^ JSqmst. xii. 
n.) [XY.] 

PULLA'EIUS. [Augur, p. 176, a.] 
PirLPITUM [Theatrum.] 

PULVI''NAK. A representation of the mode 
of using cushions or pillows {pnhmi\ia recline 
upon at entertainments, is given in the wood-cut 
under Symuosium. Tim hmst luxurious oH such 
cimhions were stuffed with swan’s*down. (Mart, 
xiv. IGL) An ancient Egyptian cushion is pre- 
served in the British Museum, lit reihrence to 
this practice, the Homans were in the' habit of 
placing the statues of the gods upon, pillows at the 
lectisternia. [Epuionbs j Lbctmtbrwum.] The 
couches provided for -this , purpose in the temples 
were called pnhUmrh. (Btor. Carm. i. 37. 3 ; 
Ovid. MH. xiv. 827 j Cic*M Gut iii. 10, Hatmp, 
5, Vom, 53, Tu$P. iv, 2 j Val Max, iii. 7. § f j 
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Servius, hi Virg. Georg, iii. 533.) Tlicre was also 
a pulvinar, on which tlie images of the gods were 
laid, ill the Circus, August. 45, Chtud. 

4.) ^^*]l 

P ULVFN US. [Pulvinar.] 

PUPILLA, PUFILLUS. [Imposes ; In- 
fans ; Tutela.] 

PUPILLA'RiS SUBSTITU'TIO. [Heres, 
p. 5.9P.] 

PUPPIS. [Navis, p. 787, a ] | 

PU^TEAL, properly means the enclosure sur- 
rounding the opening of a well, to protect persons 
from falling into it. It was either round or square, 
and seems usually to have been of the height 
of three or four feet from the ground. There is a 
round one in the British Museum, made of inarhle,^ 
which was found among the rains of one of 
Tihcriiis’s villas in Capreae ; it exhibits five groups 
of fauns and bacchanalian nymphs ; and around 
the edge at the top may he seen the marks of the 
ropes used in drawing up water from the wtH. 
Such putealia seem to have been common in the 
Roman villas : the putealia signnkt.^ which Cicero 
{ad Att. i. 10) wanted for his Tusculan villa, mu^.t 
have been of the same kind as the one in tlie 
Biitish Museum ; the sigmtla refers to its being 
adorned with figures. It was the practice in some 
cavses to surround a sacred place with an ondo.siire 
open at the top, and such enclosures from the 
gust similarity they here to Putealia were called 
by this name. There was a Puical of this kind 
at Rome, called Putoal iicrlhonkimm or Puleal 
Li6om.% which is ofhni exhibited on coins of the 
Scribonia gens, and of which a apecimim is given 
below. The puteal is on the. revenso of the coin 
adorned with garlands and two lyres- It is g(‘iie- 
rally stated that there were two putealia in the 
Roman foram ; but C, F. nermann, who has care- 
fully examined all the passages in the anciimt 
writers relating to this matter (lud. Lect. Mar- 
burg. 1840), comes to the conclusion that there 
was oulj’’ one such puteal at Rome. It was in the 
foram, near the Arcus Fabiaiius, and was dedi- 
cated in very ancient times either on account of 
the whetstone of the Augur Navius (comp. Uiv. i. 
3i)), or because the spot had been struck by liglit- 
ning. It was subsequently repaired and re-dedi- 
cated by Scnl>oni«8 Libo, who had been com- 
manded to examine the Ktato of the sacred places 
(Festus, s. V. Sorihonianum)* Libo erected in its 
rieighbourhood a tribunal for the praetor, in con- 
sequence of wliicli the place was, of course, fre- 
quented by persons who had law-suits, such as 
money-lenders and the like. (Comp. Ihm iiat ii. 
6. S5, L 19. 0 ; Ov. H&md. Amor. 581 j 
Clc. pro Sm. 8 ; C- F. Hermann, 1. c.) 



PUTFC0BAB, PUTFCULI. [Funus, > 
560, b.] 

PYANE''PStA (wav%a), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens every year on the seventh of Fj« 
anepsjon, in honour of Apollo. ( Harpocrat. Hesyen. 
Saidas, s. t>», Itvavifia.) It was said to have been 
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instituted by Theseus after his rctuni from Crete. 
(Pint. 77ies. 22.) The festival as well as the 
month in which it took place, are said to have de- 
rived their names from rtvagos, another form for 
Kvafios^ i. e. pulse or beans, which were cooked at 
this season and carried about. (Harp, and Suid. l.c. ; 
Athcn. ix. p. 408.) A procession appears to have 
taken place at the Pyanepsia, in which the elpecndorT} 
was carried about. This elpecricapy) was an olive- 
branch surrounded with wool and laden with the 
fruits of the year ; for the festival was in reality a 
harvest feast. It was carried by a boy whose parents 
were still living, and those who followed him sang 
certain versos, which are preserved in Plutarcli. 
(1. c. ; compare Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. p. 474 ; 
Eustath. ad 11. xxii. ; Suid. s. v. Elpeffidrr} ; and 
Etymol. Mag, whero a different account is given.) 
The procession wont to a temple of Apollo, and 
the olive-branch was planted at its entrance. Ac- 
cording to otliers, every Athenian planted, on the 
day of the Pyanepsia, such an olive branch before 
his own house, where it was left standing till the 
next celebration of the festival, when it was ex- 
changed for a fresh one. (Schol ad Jnstopli. 
PluL 1050.) Ih. S.] 

rYCNOSTY'LOS. [Tewplum.] 

PYELUS (TviXos). [Funuk, p, 555, b.] 
py GME. [Mknsuha, p. 752, a.] 

P Y GO N. [ Mens ur a, p. 752, a. ] 
PYIiA'GORAE [TTv’Kajopa.t). [AMPiiicTvd- 
NEs, p. 80, b.] 

PYRA. [FUNU.S, p.55.9,b.] 

PYRGUS (iri/pyoy), a tower. L The towers 
used in fortification and in war are spoken of under 
Turris. 2. An army drawn up in a deep oblong 
column. [Turris, No. VI.] 3. A dice-box, so 
called from its resemblance to a tower [Fri- 
TU.LUS.]. 4. The territory of the town of Tens 
wa.s di.Mtributed among a certain number of iowm 
{nbpyoi)., to each of which corresponded a sym- 
i mory or section of thecitiv.cns (Bdekh, Coip. lusar. 

\ No. 3064 ; and the elucidations of Groto, Hist, of 
Greece., vol iii. pp. 247, 24B). 

PY'RRHICA. [Saltatxo.] 

PYTHIA one of the four great na- 

tional festivals of the Greeks, It was celebrated 
in the neighbourhood of Delphi, anciently called 
Pytho, in honour of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. 
Tim place of this solemnity was the Grissuean 
plain, which for this purpose contained a hippo- 
dromiis or race-course (Pans, x. 37. § 4), a stadium 
of 1000 feet in length (Censorin. do Pie Akit, 13), 
and a theatre, in wliich the musical contests took 
place. (lattcian, adih hidoet. 9.) A gymnasium, 
prytaneium, and other building-s of this kind, pro- 
liably existed heri*, as at Olympia, although they 
are not mentioned. Once the Pythian games were 
hold at Atheiw, on the advice ofDeinetrius FoHor- 
cetes (01. 122. 3 ; see Plat. Demetr. 40 ; Corsini, 
past. AUA^. p. 77), becauRC the Aetolians were in 
possession of the passes around Delphi.^ 

The Pythian games were, according to most 
legends, instituted by Ajiollo himself (Ath n. xv. 
p. 701 j Schol. Argum. ad Phid. Pglk.)-. other 
traditions referred them to ancient lieroes, such ns 
Amphictyon, Adrastus, Dkuucdes, and others. 
Uw were originally perhaps nothing more than 
ft reliMous panegyris, occasioned by the oracle of 
Delphi, and the sacred games are said to have 
been at first only a musical contest, which con- 
sisted in singing a hymn to the honour of the 
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Pytliiaii god with the accompaniment of the ci- 
thara, (Pans. x. 7. § 2 ; Strab. ix. p. 421.) Some 
of the poets, however, and mythographers repre- 
sent e\en the gods and the early heroes as en- 
gaged in gymnastic and oqnestrian contests at the 
Pythian games. But such statements, numerous 
as they are, can prove nothing ; they are ana- 
chronisms in which late writers were fond of in- 
dulging. The description of the Pythian games 
in which Sophocles, in the Electra, makes Orestes 
take part, belongs to this class. The Pythian 
games must, on account of the celebrity of the 
Delphic oracle, have become a national festival for 
all the Greeks at a very early period ; and wlicn 
Solon fixed pecuniary rewards for those Athenians 
who were victors in the great national festivals, 
tlie Pythian agon was nndoiihtcdly included in 
the number, though it is not c.xpressly mentioned. 
(Diog. Laert. i. So.) 

Whether gymnastic contests had been performed 
at the Pythian games previous to 01. 47, is un- 
certain. Bockh supposes tliat these two kinds 
of games had been connected at th(‘ Pytbia from 
early times, but that afterwards tbc gymnastic 
games were neglected : but however this may be, 
it is certain that about ( )L 4 7 they did not exist 
at Delphi. Down to 01.48 the Dtdphians them- 
selves had been the agonothotae at the Pythian 
games, but in the third year of this Olympiad, 
when after the Crissaean war the Amphictyons 
took the management under their care, they natu- ^ 
rally became the agonothetac. (Strab. ix. p. 421 
Pans. X. 7. § 3.) Some of the ancients date the 
institution of the Pythian games from this time 
(Phot Cod, p. 5;J8, ed. Bckker), and otliers say 
that henceforth they were called P^hian gaines. 
Owing to their being under the management of 
the Amphictyons they are sometimes called ’Ag.- 
(puervopLKa ad\a, (Hcliod. Aeif/i. iv. 1.) From OL 
48, 3, the Pythiads were occasionally used as an 
aera, and the first celebration under tlic Amphic- 
tyons was the first Pythiad. l^ausanias (/. c.) 
expressly states that in this year the original 
musical contest in teiOapt^dia was extended by the 
addition of awAySta, e. singing with the ac- 
companiment of the flute, and by that of flute- 
playing alone. Strabo (La.) in speaking of these 
innovations does not mention the abK(fdiia., but 
states that the contest of cithara-players (niOapW’^ 
rai) was added, while Pausanias assigns the in- 
troduction of this contest to the eighth Pythiad. 
One of the musical contests at the Pythian games 
in which only flute and cithara-players took part, 
was the so-called uSp-os which, at least 

in subsequent times, consisted of five parts, viz, 
dyd/rpoverw, mraK€K€v(rfJL6s^ XajxQot /cal 

MKTvXot^ and (r/ipiyyes. The whole of this ySgos 
was a musical description of the fight of Apollo 
with the dragon and of his victory over the 
monster. (Strabo, A somewhat different ac- 
count of the parts of this v6iao9 is given by the 
Scholiast on Pindar {Argum, ad Pgth.) and by 
Pollux (iv. 7fl, 81, 84). 

Besides these innovations in the musical con- 
tests which were made in the first Pythiad, such ; 
gymnastic and equestrian games as were then ’ 
customary at Olympia, were either revived at 
Delphi or introduced for the first time. The 
chariot-race with four horses was not introduced 
till the second Pythiad. (Paus. x. 7. § 3.) Some 
games on the other hand were adopted, which had 
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not yet been practised at Olympia, viz. the 
^oKixos and the diavKos for boys. In the first 
Pythiad the victors received xpr^piara as their 
prize, but in the second a chaplet was establislicd 
as the reward for the victors. (Paus, and Schol. 
ad Find, Lc.) The Scholiasts on Pmdar reckon 
the first Pythiad from this introduction of the 
chaplet, and their system has been followed by 
most modem cbronologers, though Pausanias ex- 
pressly assigns this institution to the second 
Pythiad. (See Clinton, F, H. p. 1.95; Kraime, 
Die Pyili. Ncm,^ &c. p. 21, &c.) The 
which was introduced in the first Pythiad, was 
omitted at the second and ever after, as only 
elegies and bpr/voi had been sung to the flute, 
which Avere thought too melanchol}^ for this so- 
lemnity. The redpimros or chariot-race with four 
horses liowmvcr was added in the same Pythiad. 
In the eighth Pythiad (01 55. 3) the contest in 
playing the cithara without singing Avas introduced ; 
in Pythiad 23 the foot-race in aims was added ; 
in Pythiad 48 the clianotnuce with two full- 
groAvn horse.s (avveopidos Bpogos) was performed for 
the finst time ; in Pythiad 53 the chanot-race Avith 
four foals was introduced. In Pythiad 01 the 
pancratium for boys, in Pythiad (»3 the horse-race 
with foals, and in Pythiad 00 the chariot-race 
with two foals were introduced. (Paus. L c.) 
Yarious musical contests Avere also added in the 
course of time, and contests in tragedy as well as 
ill other kinds of poetry and in recitations of his- 
torical conqmsitions are expressly mentioned. 
(Philostr. i'lt. Soph. ii. 27. 2 ; Flut. Sgmpm. ii. 
4.) Works of art, as j(ainting.s and sculptures, 
Avere e,xhibitecl to the assembled Greeks, and 
prizes were aAvarded to those who had produceii 
the finest works. { Plin. xxxv, 35.) The musical 
and artistic contests were at all times the most 
prominent feature of the Pythian games, and in 
this respect they even excelled the Olympic 
games. 

Previous to 01 4 8 the Pythian games bad been 
an, iyyacTT^pis^ that is, they had been celebrated 
at the end of every eighth year ; but in 01. 48. 3, 
they became like the Olympia a ravra^sTripis., i, e. 
they Avere held at the end of every fourth year, and 
a Pythiad therefore ever since the time tliat it avUvS 
used as an aera, comprehended aspnee of four years, 
commencing with the third year of every Olympiad. 
(Paus. 4 c./ Diod. XV. 60 ; compare Clinton, /d //. 
p. 195.) Others have, in opposition to direct 
statements, inferred from Thucydides (iv. 117, 
V. 1) that the Pythian games were held toAvards 
the end of the second year of every Olympiad. 
Ecspccting this controvers}’*, sec Krause, 1. a. p. 2.9, 
&c- As for the season of the Pythian games, tlu‘y 
were in all probability held in the spring, and 
most writers believe that it was in the month of 
Bysius, which is supposed to ho the same as the 
Attic Munychion. Bbckh {ad Carp, In$mpU 
n. 1688) however has shown that the games took 
place in the month of Bucatiim, which follpAyed. 
after the month of Bysius, and that A*onth 
must be considered as the same as the Attic, Mu- 
nychion. Tho games lasted for several days, as ia 
expressly mentioned by Sophoelesf,(A?/«#. 690, &c.), 
but we do not know' how , When ancient 

writers speak of /Ac rf%r,pf;'the#ythip,n agon, they 
are probably .thinkin| bf thp -musical agon alone, 
which was the most Jgi-FWant part of the games,^ 
and probably btk placo on the 7th of Buctitiiis* 
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It is quite impossible to conceive tliat all the nu- 
mcroiis games shoald have taken place on one day. 

The concourse of strangers at the season of this 
panegyris, must have been very great, as un- 
doiilitedly all the Greeks were allowed 
The states belonging to the anipluctyony of Delphi 
had to send their tlieon in the month of Bysms, 
some time hoforo the commencement of the festival 
itself. (Bockh,Go/’i). All theori sent 
hy the Greeks to Deliihi on this occasion, were 
called UvealiTTai (Strah lx. p. 404), and the theo- 
ries sent by the Athenians were always particu- 
larly brilliant. (SclioL niZ An. 1585.) As 

ri^mirds sacrifices, processions, and other solemni- 
ties, it may he presumed that they rcscmhled iri a 
great measure those of Olympia. ^ A splendid, 
though probably in some degree fictitious, descrip- 
tion of a theoria of Thessalians may be read in 
Ileliodorus (AcZ/i.ii. 34). 

As to the order in which the ^various games 
were performed, scarcely anything is loiown, with 
the exception of some allusions in Pindar and a 
few remarks of Plutarch. The latter (6'^injK ii. 4 ; 
comp. Philostr. ApolL Tytm. vi. 10) says that the 
musical contests preceded the g^ynimistic contests, 
and from Sophocles it is clear that the gymnastic 
contests preceded the horse and chariot races. 
ISvery game, moreover, which was performed hy 
jiicn 'and by hoys, was always first performed hy 
the latter. (IMut. ii. 5.) 

We have stated above that, down to 01. 48, the 
Delphians had the management of the I’ythian 
games j but of the manner in which they were 
condiictod previous to that time nothing is known. 
Whetx they came under the care of the Amphic- 
tyone, especial persons were appointed for the pur- 
pose of conducting the games and of acting as 
judges. They were called *iE7n/ieX?jr«i jfi*Iut. 
'Spup, il 4, vii. 5) and imswm’cd to the Olym- 
pian llellanodicao. Their mimher is unknown. 
(Kruuso, I e. p. 44.) In hitor times it was decreed 
hy the Amphictyons tliat king Philip with the 
Thessalians and Boeotians should imdortako the 
management of tlic games (Diod. xvi. 6*0), hut 
afterwards and cwon under the Roman ompiwora 
the Amphictyons again ajipcar in tlie^poSHfiBsiim of 
this privilege, (Philostr. Pi/. ii. *27.) The 
had to maintain peace and order, and 
wore assisted hy juaernyotp^poif who executed any 
pumshment at their command, and thus answered 
to the Olympian Mrai. (Luc, neZn. 0, &c.) 

'The prisse given to the victors in the Pytliian 

S t vvas the time of the second Pythiad a 

^ chaplet *, so that they then became an dyoi*' 
{TTe^apktjs^ while' before they had been an ^y^pj 
(i'atw, X. 7. § 3 j SchoL in Arptm. 
ad Mi’A JPpik) ' In. addition to this chaplet, the 
Tietor here,"a$ at, Olympia# received Ahe symbolic 
palni'hrani, and was /allowed to* have hi» own 
statue erected in the pkin#/ (fini. %mp. 

viii. 4 I Pans, ti.- - § 3# ,17. | I ; Jtxiv. 
7, 1 0.) ’’ ' " ' •' " , 

The time when the Pythian games ceased to he 
solemnised is not certain, hut they probahlyi lasted 
M long as the Olympic games# i e. dewn to, the 
year a, d. 304. In A. ». 193 a celebration of the 
Pythia it mentioned by FhiloStratnt ( Pwf. 3opk.! 
!i. 27), and in the time of the emperor Julian they 
eontimed to he lield, as is manifest from hte 
words. (Ji Arpiu. p, 35, a.)' 

* PfwiW'fewaes of less importance were celebrated 
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in a great many other placCvS where the worship 
of Apollo was intruducod ; and the games of Del- 
phi are somctiinos distingui&hed from these lesser 
Pytliia hy the addition of the words eV A^Kcpols. 
But as hy far the greater number of the leaser 
Pytliia are not iiientioiied in the extant ancient 
writers, and are only known from coins or inscrip- 
tions, we shall only give a list of the places where 
they were held Ancyra in Galatia, Aphrocliaias 
in Cana, Antiochia, Carthaoa in the island of Ceos 
(Athen. X, p. 456, 467), Carthage (Tertull. Seorp. 
6), Cibyra in Phrygia, Delos (Dionys. Peneg. 
527), Emisa in Syria, Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
Magnesia, Megara (Schol. ad Pmd, Nmi. v. 84, 
01. xiii. 155 ; Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 3), Miletus, 
Neapolis in Italy, Nicaca in Bithynia, Nicomedia, 
PergamuB in ATysin, Perge in Pamphylia, Periu- 
thus on the Propontis, Philippopolis in Thrace, 
Side in Pamphylia, Sicyon (Piiicl. 01, xiil 105, 
with the Sclid. ; N'eui. ix. 51), Taba in Caria, 
Tliessalonice in Alacodonia, m Thrace, Tliyatira, 
and Tralles in Lydia, Tripolis on tlie Alacander 
ill Caria. (Krause, Pk Pythicn^ NcniBen uml Pth- 
mien, pp. 1 — 106.) [L. S. j 

PY THIA. [OiiAcoLUM, p, 837, a.] 
PYTIIIT (7rd0mi), called Uoldm in the Luco- 
daemonian dialect ( Photius, s. n.), were four per- 
sons appointed by the Spartan kings, two hy each, 
as inesscngora to the temple of Delphi (©eoTrpd- 
TTOi. is AeKcpo^s). Their ofiice was highly honoiir- 
uhlo and important : they were always the moss- 
mates of the Spartan kings. (Herod, vi, 57 j Xeii, 
Pep. L<to. XV, 5 ; Muller, i^or.iii. 1. § 9.) 

PYXIS, dim. PYXIDULA (irh^Ls.dim. 
hop), a casket ; a jewel-hox. (Alari ix. 38.) 
Quintilian (viii. 6. § 35) produces this term as an 
example of catachresis, because it properly denoted 
that which was made of box (xii^ctj), but was ap- 
plied to things of similar form and use made of 
an^'' other material. In fact, the caskets in which 
tlie ladies of ancient times kept their jewels and 
other ornaments, were made of gold, silver, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shcdl, &c. They wore also 
much enriched with sculpture, A silv<T coffer, 
2 foot long, I’l; wide, and I d<*ep, most elaborately 
adorned with figuroH in has relief, is described hy 
Bottiger. {Sabma, vol i, pp. 64 — 80. plate hi.) 
The annexed woodcut (from Ant. PMreoia7iQ„ voL 
ii. tab. 7) repreBonts a very plain jowol-box, out of 
which a dove is extracting a riband or tillct. Kero 



deposited hk heard in a valuable pyxk, when he 
shaved for the fet time, flUaBA.] 

The same term is applied to boxes used to con- 
tain drugs or poison (Oic. pro CmPo, 25-— 20 ; 
Quiutil vi. 8. i 25) j and to metallic rings em- 
ployed in machinory. (PUn. i/.M ^cviii. IL s. 
k> [J-Y.] 

' s 

; Q. 

QCTADRAGE'SIMA, tlw fortieth part of the 
toported goods, was tho ordinary rote of the Put- 
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torium. (Suet Vespas. 1. ; Qiiintil. Dedam* 3o9 ; 
Symmack Dphl v. 62, 65.) Tacitus (Ami. xiii. 
51) says that the Qiiadragesinm was abohshed by 
Nero and had not been imposed again (ma?iei 
abohtio (piadrapeuinne) ; but it appears most pro- 
bable that this Quadragesima abolished by Nero 
was not tlie Portoriiim, but the tax imposed by 
Caligula (Siiet. Cal. 40) of the fortieth part of the 
value of all property, respecting which there was 
any law-suit. That the latter is the more probable 
opinion appears from tlie fact, that wo never read 
of this tax upon law-suits after the time of Nero, 
while the former one is mentioned to the latest 
times oitho empiie. Considerable difficulty, how- 
em’, Las arisen in consequence of some of the 
coins of Galba having Quadrapesima Renmi^a upon 
them, which is sui)posed by some writers to con- 
tradict the passage of Tacitus, and by others to 
prove that Ualba abohdied the Quadragesima of 
the portorium. The words, however, do not neces- 
sarily imply this ; it "was common in seasons of 
scarcity and want, or as an act of special fa\our, for 
the emperors to rt-mll certain taxc's Au’ a certahi 
period, and it is prohabhi that the coins of (Jalba 
were struck in commemoration of hiich a remission, 
and not of an abolition bf the tax. (See Jhir- 
nmnn, de VeelU/al. p. 04, Ac., ivho controverts the 
opinions of Spanludm, de Rraest cl Dm Nmukm. 
Yol. ii. p. 540.) 

<)TJAl)Rx5NS. [Aw, pp. 1 10, b, 141, 
QUARIUNTAL, or AMPHORA QUAI)- 
RANTAL, or AMPHORA only, was the princi- 
pal Roman measure of capacity for fluids. All the 
Roman measures of capacity were founded on 
weight, and thus the amjdtara was originally the 
space occupied hy eighty poundH of wine. (Postus, 
s, V.) 

’llierc is also preserved to us by Pestns (s, 
Publku J^Qudera^ p. 24(1, MllUer), a plobiscitum 
(the Sillian) of unknown date, regulating the weights 
and measures, to the following eilect; — JDos pmi- 
iUrihus pubikiBi qulbm kae iempedale popuhiB oetkr 
sold nil maeijneluT sadiiiitm^ nU (pmdmniul vini 
odoidnki pondo skd : emr/ius tmi decem p. (x. o, 
pomio) ski: sm' nea'lan mnpius del vlni ; dumle^ 
tpdnquagkiH scaiarl qwulmnfal sid mui : thut 
is, that the gmdmnkd should contain 80 pounds 
of wipe'^, and the congiw 10 ; and that the soxta- 
rius should be 1-Oih of the erngius^ and I -48th of 
the quadruAial The qnadrantal was stibdivided 
into 2 urnm^ 8 oongii^ 48 mtonV, 06 
102 quaHani^ 384 cmiabufu^ 576 cyQth\ and 2304 
Vujulm. As compared with the Roman dry measure, 
the qumlrmital was three times the modiiis. The 
only measure larger than the quadranfdl was the 
eukm of 20 amphorae, which was used, as well as 
the amphora itself^ in estimating the produce of a 
vineyard. [Culkur : comp. AMiujOfiA sub hn.] 

The quadrantal was connected with the mea- 
sures of length, by the law, that it tvas the cube 
of the foot, whence its name qiiadnmtal^ or, as 
other writers give it (uHing the Greek in- 

stead of the Latin quadmnial) amphom cubas. 


* The Romans were aware that there is a diifer- 
ence in the specific gravity of wme and of water, 
and in the different sorts of each, but, for the sake 
of simplicity, they regarded them as of the same 
specific gravity: when, however, they wiHhed a 
very exact determixxation, they used luia water, 
{Bdckh, c. 3.) 
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(Cato, R. R. 57 j Gell. i. 20 ; Priscian. Cbrni. de 
Metis, et Pond. vv. 50 — 63 : — ■ 

“ Pcs longo in spatio latoqiie altoipic notelur ; 

Angulus lit par sit, quern claiidit liiiea triplex, 

Quatuor et medium quadris cingatur inane : 

Amphora fit eubus, quam iie violaro liceret, 

Sacravere Jovi Tarpeio in monte Quirites.” 

A standard model of the Amphora was kept 
with great care in the temple of Jupiter in the 
Capitol, and xvas called amphora Capitolina (Fris- 
cian, l.c.i Capitolin. PlaMmln. 4). There still 
exists a congms which professes to have been made 
according to this standard. [Congius.] For xU 
full account of this congius, sec If. Base, AbhandL 
d. Bed. Alad. 1824. 

There are two questions of very great interest 
connected with the Roman qnadrauial ; namely, 
(1), whether the equality to the cubic foot was 
originally exact, or only approximate, and (2), 
whether there was any exact ratio between the 
iloinan tind the Grecian measures. The full dis- 
cusbiou of these ({ucrttimib would be inconsistent 
both with the limits and with the chief object of 
this woxk. A gencnil statement of the mattos in 
dispute will be found under Mrnsuiia, p. 754, 
It inaj’’ here be added that, whether there was or 
was not ongimdlg any precise ratio between the 
Greek and liomaii measures of capacity, they were 
at huast so nearly related to one another, that, when 
the two systems eaiue to exist side hy side, it was 
found easy to establish the following definite ratios. 
Of the li<piid measures ; tlie Homan umjihoru^ or 
qnadrmdaf^ was 2-5ths of the Aeginetan, and 
2-3rd$ of the Attic mnphora or mptnies j and tlie 
congms of the Roinam system was equal to the 
Xufif of the Attic, Again, comparing the Roman 
litiuid with the Greek dry measures, the qimdrmdal 
was l-3rd of the Aeginetan, and one half of the 
Attic, medimnm. Consx^qucntly, of the dry measures, 
the modius (which was l-3rd of the quadrmial} 
was l-.9th of the Aeginetan, and J-6fch of the Attic* 
medimms. The c<rtuiecting subordinate unit In all 
these sets of measures is tlio Roman sBAiunus^ or 
sixth qmrt of the mngim, which was introduced into 
the Greek system under the name of mid 

which stands to the several measures now men- 
tioned in the following relations ; 

1. Liquid Afemures. 

The Roman quadrantui == 48 sextarii 

„ Attic metfdes ks= 72 „ 

„ Aeginetan „ «« 120 „ 

2. Drg Afmsures. 

The Roman 7mdim « 1 6 sextarii 

,, Attic 7H£dimtms = 86 „ 

„ Aeginetan „ — 144 „ 

The or Roman sextarkts^ is not to he cmi- 

foimdod with the geimiiu! Attic enrevs or sixth 
of the medimnu% which was wiual to the Roman 
modius. (On the whole of this part of the sub- 
ject, seelhiekh, ce. iii. xl xv. — xvil.) 

From the preceding remenks it will bo seen 
that the only safe mode of eom|mting the content 
of tlie amphora in temis of od;^, own measures of 
capacity is by dddiieifig ffbw the value already 
.assigned to the Roman da the authority 

chiefly of the coins. ’ ‘Thaf yftlae may be taken, in 
round numbers* at 505C|’ 'fr^niJ Now the im- 
perial gallon^ conttins" 70,000 grains* Therefore 
S R 2 
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tlie Roman ampliora == 5*77 im- 

perial gallons, or a little more than 5^ gallons, or 
than 5 gallons and 6 pints. Tf we were to make 
the coniputa,tion directly from the congms ot Ves- 
pasian, WG should have a somewhat higher value ; 
which, as has already been shown under Pondera, 
arises probably from a source of error. On the 
other hand, the computation from the Roman cubic 
foot gives a somewhat lower value [Pondera] ; 
but, as already intimated, it is very doubtful 
whether the true content of the amphora was ex- 
actly a cubic foot, and in fact, if Bockh bo right, 
it was a little more. At all events, the value of 5 
gallons 6 pints is quite near enough to the truth 
for all the purposes of the classical student. (See 
the Tables.) On the other hand, if we were to 
reckon the quadnmtal at exactly 6 gallons, and 
consequently the seaifariiis^ which is the small unit 
of the system, at exactly 1 pint (instead of 'OO) 
we should obtain a system so extremely simple, 
and with so small a limit of error (namely less 
than in a pint), that it would probably be 
allowable to adopt it in the ordinary reading of the 
classic authors ; indicating, however, the small 
error, by prefi.xing in each case the words a little less 
than; and correcting it, when the numbers arc large, 
by taking frnm th<‘ result l-!25th of itself. [P. B.] 

‘ QUABRPGAE. [Ouiuurq, p. 37R] 

QUADRIG VTUB. [Denauids.] 

QUADRIREATES. [Navis, p. 785, b.] 

QUA'DRUPEB. [PAUi'ERnsa.] 

QUAJDRUPLATOH'EB, public informers or 
accusers, were so called, either because they re- 
ceived a fourth part of the criminal's property, or 
because those who were convicted were condemned 
to pay fourfold {quadutpU damnim)^ as in cases of 
violation of the laws respecting gambling, usury, 
&:c. ( Pseudo- Ascon, in Cic* Dmn. p. 110, iu Verr, 
ii. p. ‘208, ed. Orelli; Festus, s, n.) We ^ know 
that on some occasions the accuser received a 
fourth part of the property of the accused (Tac. 
Aim, iv. 21) ; but the other explanation of the word 
may also be correct, because usurers, who violated 
the law, were subjected to a penalty of four times 
the amount of the loan. (Cato, de lie IM. iiiit.) 
When the general right of accusation was given, 
the abuse of which led to the springing up of the 
Quadniplatores, is uncertain ; but originally all 
fines went into the common treasury, and while 
that was the case the accusations no doubt were 
brought on behalf of the state. (Niebuhr, /list, 
o/Mome^ voL iii, p. 37.) Even under the republic 
an accusation of a public officer, who had merited 
it by his crimes, was considered a service ren- 
dered to the state ; the name of Quadruplatores 
seems to have been given by way of contempt to 
mercenary or false accusers. (Cic, Urn. ii. 7, c, V’err, 
ii. 7; Plant F^rs, i. 2, 1'O ; Liv. iil 72.) Seneca 
(de /Jenef, vii. 25) calls those who sought great 
returns for small favours, Quadmphiores bmefi- 
ciormn smfum, 

QUADRUPLICA'TIO. [Actio.] 

QUADRUSSIB. [As.] 

QUAESTIONES, QUAESTIONBS PER- 
FBTUAE. lJumis, p. m, b j ' Praetoe, 
p..957,a.l 

QUAESTOR is a name which was given to 
two distinct classes of Roman officers.^ It is dlc- 
rivod from qmero^ and V arro (De Ling, LaL v. 
81, gives a definition which embraces the principal 
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functions of both classes of officers ; “ Quaestores 
a quaerendo, qiii conqiiirerent pubheas pecunias et 
maleficia." The one class therefore had to do 
with the collecting and keeping of the public re- 
venues, and the others were a kind of public ac- 
cusers. The former bore the name of qmmtoies 
elassicl, the latter of quaestores parricidu. (Dig. 1 
tit. 2. s. 2. § 22, 23.) _ 

The quaestores parricidli were, as we have said, 
public accusers, two m number, who conducted the 
accusation of persons guilty of murder or any other 
capital offence, and carried the sentence into exe- 
cution. (Festus, 5. V, Farid and Quaestores; Liv. 
li. 41; Dionys. viii. 77.) There arc many points 
which might make us inclined to believ e that the 
quaestores parricidii and the duumuri percluel- 
lionis were the same officers ; hut a closer exami- 
nation shovx’-s that the former were a permanent 
magistracy, while the latter were appointed only 
on special emergencies. [ Sec Perduellionis 
Duumviri.] All testimonies agree that these pub- 
lic accusers existed at Rome during the period of 
the kings, though it is impossible to ascertain by 
wliich king they were instituted (Pest. L c.; 'I'acit. 
Annal. xi, 22; Dig. 1. tit. 13), as some mention 
them in the reign of Romulus and others in that 
ofNiima. When Ulpian takes it for certain that 
they occiured In the time of Tulhis llostilius, he 
ajipears to confound them, like other writers, with 
the duumviri perduellionis, who in this reign acted 
as judges in the case of Iloratms, who had slam 
his sister. During the kingly period there occurs 
no instance in which it could be said with any 
certainty, that the quaestores parricidii took a part. 
As thus everything is so uncertain, and as late 
writers are guilty of such manifest confusions, we 
can say no more than that such public accusers 
existed, and infer from the analogy of later times 
that they were appointed by the populus on the 
presentation of the king. In the early period of 
the republic the quaestores parricidii appear to have 
become a standing office, which, like others, was 
held only for one year. (Liv. iii. 24, 25.) They 
were appointed by the populns or the caries on 
the presentation of the consuls. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. 
s. 2. § 23 ; Tacit L o.) When these quaestores dis- 
covered that a capital offence had been committed, 
they had to bring the charge before the comitia 
for trial. (Liv. iii. 24; Dionys. viii. 75.) They con- 
voked the comitia through the person of a trum- 
peter, who proclaimed the day of meeting from the 
capitol, at the gates of the city, and at the house of 
the accused. (Varro, rZc Ling. LuL vi. 90, ed. Mul- 
ler.) When the sentence had been pronounced by 
the people, the quaestores parricidii executed it ; 
thus they threw Spuriiis Cassius from tho Tarpeian 
rock. (Diony.s. viii. 77 ; Liv. ii. 41 ; Cic. de Re 
PuhL ii. 35.) They were mentioned in the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, and after the time of the 
dccemvirate they still continued to ho appointed, 
though probably no longer by the curies, but eitlier 
in the comitia centuriata or trlbuta, which they 
therefore must also have had the light to assemble 
in cases of emergency. (Varro, de Ling, Lat, vi, 9.) 
This appears to be implied in the statement of 
Tacitus, that in the year 447 b. c. they wore 
created by the people without any presentation of 
the consuls. From the year 306 b- c, they are no 
longer mentioned in Roman history, as their func- 
tions were gradually transferred to the triumviri 
capitales. (Val. Max. v. 4. § 7, viii. 4. § 2 ; Sallust, 
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Cat. 55 ; Triumyiri Capitales), and partly to 
the aecliles and tribunes. (Aediles, Trieuni ; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome^ vol. iii. p. 44 ; Zachariae, i 
Sidla .1 ah Orduor, &c. vol. ii. p. 1 47, &c.) The . 
qiiaestores pariiciclii have not only been confounded j 
the duumviri perduellionis, but also with the 
qiiaestores classici (Tacit 1. c. ; Zonar. vii. 13, &c.), 
and this probably owing to the fact, that they 
ceased to be appointed at siicli an early period, and 
that tlie two kinds of quaestors are seldom dis- 
tniguislied in ancient writings by their character- i 
istic epithets. (Becker, Handb, der Rom. Alterth. \ 
vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 228, &c.) ; 

Tile qiiaestores classici were officers entrusted j 
witli the care of the public money. It is established j 
by the clearest possible evidence, that during the i 
kingly period this magistracy did not exist (Liv, iv. | 
4 ; Pint, PopL 12), and it would seem that aeon- 
sitlerahle turn' elapsed after the expulsion of tlie 
kings, before tins magistracy was instituted. Their 
distinguishing epitlud classici is not mentioned by 
any ancient writer, except Lydiis (/Jcil/oy/. i. 27), 
wlio however gives an absurd interpretation of it. 
Niebu hr ( voi. ii. p. 430 ) refers it to their having been 
elected by the centuries ever since the time of Va- 
lerius Publicola, who is said to have first instituted 
the ofllee. (Pint. PuhL 12.) They were at first 
only two in number, and of course taken only from 
tlie patricians. As the senate had tlic supreme 
administration of the finances, the quaestors were 
in some measure only its agents or paymasters, for 
they could not dispose of any part of the public 
money witlioiit being directed by the senate. Their j 
duties cousccpioutly consisted in making the iieccs- ' 
sary payments from the aernrium, and receiving | 
the public revouues. Of both they had to keep 
correct accounts in their Lahiilae ptihlicae. (Polyl). 
vi, 13.) Demands which any one might have on 
the atwariutn, and outstanding debts wore likewise 
registered by them. (Pseudo-A.scou.itM Perrin, p. 
158, Orelll ; Pint. Cat. Min, 27.) Fines to be 
paid to the public treasury were registered and ex- 
acted by them. (Tuv, xxxviii. 6‘0 ; Tacit. Anna!. 
xiii. 28.) Another branch of their duties, which 
however was likewise connected with tho treasury, 
‘was to provide the proper nceomiuodatioiis for 
foridga ambassadors and such persons as were con- 
nected with the repuldic by ties of public hos- 
pitality. Lfustly tfiey were chargml with the caro i 
of the burials and monuments of distinguished 
men, the expens(‘s for which had been decreed by j 
tin* si*iiate to be defrayed by the treasury; In tho 
aerariiim, and consequently under the superintend* 
ence of the ipiaestors, wore kept the books in which 
the senatns-consuUa were registered (Joseph. Ant, 
Jml.xw. 10. 10 } Pint, Cat. Min. 17), while the 
original documents were in the keeping of tho 
aediles, until Augustus transferred the care of them 
also to the quaestors. (Dion Cass. Hv, 3fi.) 

In the year ». c. 421 the numher of quaestors 
was doubIi‘d, and the tribunes tried to olfeet by an 
amendment of tho law that a part (probably two) 
of the qiiaestores should be pleheians, (Div. i v, 4 3 ; 
Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 430, &c.) This attempt was in- 
deed frustrated, hut tho interrox L, Papirius efietited 
a compromise, that the election should not bo re- 
Btr!ctt*d to either order. After this law was car- 
ried, eleven years passed without any plohoian 
being idected to tho office of quaestor, tmtil in «, a, 
400, throe of tho four quaestors wore plobeiuns. 
(Liv* ir. 54.) A person who had held the office 
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of quaestor had undoubtedly^ as in later times, the 
right to take his seat in the senate, unless he was 
excluded as unworthy by the next censors. And 
this was probably the reason wliy the patricians so 
dotcrminately opposed the admission of plebeians 
to this office. [Senatus.] Henceforth the con- 
suls, whenever they took the field against an enemy, 
were accompanied by one quaestor each, who at 
first had only to supei intend the sale of the booty, 
the produce of which was either divided among 
the legion, or was transferred to tho aerarium. 
(Liv. iv. 53.) Subsequently however we find 
that these quaestors also kept the funds of the 
army, which they had received fiom the treasury 
at Rome, and gave the soldiers their pay ; they 
were in fact the pay masters m the army. (Polyb. 
vi. 39 ) The two other quaestors, who remained 
at Home, continued to discharge tho same duties 
as before, and vvero clistiuguished from those who 
accompanied the consuls by the epithet nr/jiim la 
the year B. c. 2b‘5, alter the lloinans had made 
themselve.s luasterh of Italy, and when, in conse- 
quence, the administration of tlu* treasury ami the 
raising of the revenues became more laborious and 
important, the numlxir of quaestors was again 
doubled to^ eight (Lyd. do Matp i. 27 ; Liv. EpiL 
lib. 15; Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 6‘i5) ; and it is pro- 
bable that henceforth their number continued to be 
increased in proportion a.s the empire became ex- 
tended. One of the eight quae-stors was appointed 
by lot to the quaestnra ostiemis^ a most laborious 
and important post, as he had to provide Romo 
with corn. (Cic. pro Muren. 8, pro Rcdi. 17.) 
Bi‘Hides the quaestor ostiensis, who resided at Ostia, 
three other quaestors were distributed in Italy to 
raise those parts of tho revenue which were not 
fanned by the publicani, and to control tho hitter. 
One of tjiem resided at Gales, and the two others 
probably in towias on the Upper Sea. (Cic. in Fai, 
5.) Tho two remaining (juaestorg, who were sent 
to Sicily, are spoken of below, 

Sulla ill his dictatorship raised the number of 
quaestors to twenty, that he might have a largo 
number of candidates for tho senate (senatui m- 
ptendo^ Tacit. Amial.xL 22), and Julius Caesar even 
to forty. (Dion Cass. xJiii. 47, SI.) In the year 
B.C. 49 no quaestors were elected and Cui‘hur 
transferred the keeping of the aerarium to rho 
aediles. From this time forward tho treasury wa.<? 
somi'timos entrusted to the praetors, sometrineg to 
the praetorii, and sometimes again to quae.stors, 
fAKRAEiUM.] (.Quaestors Imwcver, both in tho 
city and in the provinces, occur down to the latest 
period of the empire. Some of them bore the title 
of mndkkiti principis, and their only duty M'as 
to read in the senate the commuuirations which 
the princeps had to make to this assembly (ilM 
prmcipales, ephfoiae prtneiph. Dig, 1. tit. 13. §2 
and 4 ; Lyd. do JMag. i. 28 ; Lamprid. Alm\ Rer, 
43 ; Plin. Epist vii. l(i). From the time of the 
emperor Ohuidi us all (jiuuwtors, on cnteriug tfmir 
offici', were obliged to give gladiatorial games to 
the people, at tlielr own expense, whereby the 
office became inaccessible to any one except tho 
wealthiest individuals* (Suet. Claud, 24 ; Tacit. 
Annul, l.c, xiii. 5 ; Suet I)omk, 4; Lamprid, 
Ak«. Rm. 43.) When Conituntiimple had bO'- 
come the second capital, 0i the empire, it received 
like Romo its qimestom* wliO' had to give games to 
tho people on entering upon their office ; but 
they were probably, like the praetors, elected by 
S B 3 
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the senate and only announced to tlic emperor. 
(Becker, Handh. tier Rom, Alfeitli. toI. li. pt. ii. p. 
332, &c ; Walter, GescL des Rom. ReoJits, p. 371.) 

The proconsul or praetor, who had the adminis- 
tration of a province, was attended by a quaestor. 
This quaestor had undoubtedly to perform the same 
functions as those who accompanied the armies into 
the field ; they were in fact the same officers, with 
the exception that the former were stationary in 
their province during the time of their office, and 
had consequently lights and duties -which those 
who acconipaaicd the armies could not have. In 
Sicily, the earliest Roman provmce, there were 
two quaestors answering to the two former divi- 
sions of the island into the Carthaginian and 
Greek territory. The one resided at Lilybaeum, 
tlie other at Syracuse. Besides the duties which 
they had in common with the pay- masters of tlic 
armies, they had to levy those parts of the public 
revenue in the province which were not farmed by | 
the publicani, to control the publicani, and to for- 
ward the sums raised, together with the accounts 
of them, to the aeranum. (Pseudo-Ascon. in 
Vvrrin. p. 107^ Orclli.) In the provinces the 
quaestors had the same jurisdiction as the ciirulc* 
aediles at Rome. (Gains, i. 6.) I’hc relation ex 
istiiig between a praetor or proconsul of a province 
and Ins quaestor was according to ancient custom 
regarded as resembling that between a fatlier and 
Ids son. (Cic. Dmn. Ih, c. Ferr. it. 1. 15, 
Rluur. Jl, ad Finn. iii. 10.) When a quaestor 
died in his province, the praetors had the right to 
appoint a proquaestor in his stead (Cic. c. Verr. L e.), 
and when the praetor was absent, the quaestor 
supplied his place, and was then attended by lie- 
tors. (Cic. <id Fa.m. li, 15> p7'o Plane. 41.) In 
what manner the provinces were assigned to the 
quaestors after their election at Rome, is not men- 
tioned, though it was probably by lot, as in the case 
of the quaestor ostiensis. But in theconsul.ship of 
Decimns Driisus and Porcina it was decreed that 
the provinces should he distributed among the 
quaestors by lot ea* senatm {.'onmllo. ’ (Dig. 1 . tit. 13. 
§2; Cic. c. Verr. ii. 1.13.) During the time of 
the empire this practice continued, and if the 
number of quaestors elected was not feufficicnt for 
the number of provinces, those quaestors of the 
preceding year, who had had no province, might be 
sent out. This was, however, the case only in the 
provinces of the Roman people, for in those of th<! 
emperors there were no quaestors at all. In the 
time of Constantine the title of quacdor sacri palatii 
was given to a minister of great importance, whose 
office probably originated in that of the caiididati 
principis. Respecting bis power and influence see 
Walter, Gemh d. Mom. R. p. 305, f US.] 
QUAESTOTill LIJDI. fLunx Quakhtokii.] ! 
QUAESTO'RIUM. [Castua, pp. 219, a, 
253, b.] 

QUALES-QUALES. [SEitytis.] 

QUALUS. fCAnATnua.] 

QUANTI MINOmiS is an actio which a 
buyer had against the seller of a thing, in respect 
of any non-apparent faults or imperfections, at the 
time of the sale, even if the seller was not aware 
of them, or for xmy defects in the qualities of the 
thing wliich the seller had warranted : tlie object 
of the actio was to obtain an abatement in the 
purchase-money. This action was to be broaght 
■within a year or within six months, according as 
there was a Cautio or not. The actio quaiiti minoris 
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might be brongbtas often as a new defect was dis- 
covered ; but the purchaser could not recover the 
value of the same thing twice. [Emtio et 
Venditio.] (Dig. 21. tit. 1 ; 44. tit. 2. s. 25. 
§ 1.) [O. L.] 

QUART A'RIUS, a Roman measure of capacity, 
one fourth of the scaiarius^ and consequently "a 
little less than a quarter of a pint imperial. It is 
also found in the Greek system of liquid measures 
under the name of rira^rov. [P. g.] 

QUASIELA^RIAE. [Caeathus.] 
QUASILLUM. [Calathus ] 
QUATUORVIRI JURI DICUNDO. [Co- 
X.ONIA, p. 31 8,b,l 

QUATUORTIRI VIARUM CURANDA- 
RUM. [ViAE.l - 

QUERFLA INOFFICIO'SI TESTAMEN- 
TI. [Testament UM.] 

QUINATJUS. [Denaeius.] 

QUINCUNX. [As, p. 340,1).] 
QUINDECIMVTRI. [Decemviri, p. 387, a.] 
QUINQUAOE'SIMA, the fiftieth or a tax of 
two per cent, upon the value of xill slaves tliat 
were sold, was instituted hy Augustus according 
to Dion Cassius (Iv. 31). Tacitus (xiii. 31), 
however, mentions the twenty-fiftli or a tax of 
four per cent, upon tiu- sale of slaves in the time of 
Nero : if both passages are correct, this tax must 
have been increased after the time of Augustus, 
probably by Caligula, wlin, we are told by Siictomus 
{in wi'u, c, 40), introduced many new taxes. 
(Burmann, de Vi'cflg. p. GO, &c.) 

We are also told by Tacitus {Ann. xiii. 51) that 
Nero abolished the Quinqiiageshna ; this must 
have been a different tax from the above-mentioned 
one, and may have i)cen similar to the Qiiimpia- 
gesima mentioned by Cicero (c. Verr. iii. 49) in 
connection with the Aratorcs of Sicily, 

A duty of two per cent, was levied at Athens 
upon exports and imports. [Pentecoste.] 
QUINQUATRUS or QUINQUA^TIIA, a 
festival sacred to Minerva, which was celebrated 
on the 19th of March {a.d. xiv. Kal Apr.)^ and 
Wiis so called according to Varro {de Ling. LuL vi. 
1 1, cd. Miillcr), because it was the fifth day after 
the Ides, in the same way as the Tiisculans called 
a festival on the sixth day after the Ides Se^ralrun, 
and one on the seventh Siyfimatrus. Gcllius (ii. 
2 1 ) and Festiis {s. v.) also give the same etymology, 
and the latter states that the Faliscans too called a 
festival on the tenth chqy afti-r the Ides Dcemiatrus. 
{Comj>. Muller., Ftrushr., vol. ii. ]j. 49.) Both Varro 
and Festus state that the Quin(|uatrus was cele- 
brated for only one day, but Ovid {Fad. iii. 809, 
Ac.) says that it was celebrated for five days, and 
was for this reason called by this name : that on 
the first day no blood was shed, but tliat on the 
last four there were contests of gladiators. It 
; would app(‘ar however from the above-mentioned 
authorities that the first day was only the festival 
properly so called, and that the last four were 
merely an addition made perhaps in the time of 
Caesar to gratify the people, wdio became so pas- 
sionately fond of gladiatorial combats. Tlie ancient 
Calendars too assign only one day to the festival. 

Ovid {l.e.) says that this festival was celebrated 
in commemoration of the birth- day of Minerva j 
but according to Fostus ii was sacred to Minerva 
because her temple on the Aventine was conse- 
crated on that day. On the fifth day of the fas- 
ti vxil, according to Ovid (iii. 849), the trumpetp 
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iised in sacred rites were purified ; but this seems 
to have been originally a separate festival called Tu- 
hihtstriuM (Festus, s. v. ; Varro, L g.\ which was 
celebrated as we know from the ancient Calendars 
on the 23d of March {a. d. x. Cal. Jpr.\ and 
■would of course, when the Quinquatrus was ex- 
tended to five days, fall on the last day of that 
festival. 

As this festival was sacred to Minerva, it seems 
that women were accustomed to consult fortune- 
tellers and diviners upon this day. (Plant. Mil. 
iii. 1. 08.) Bomitian caused it to he celebrated 
eveiy year in his Alban Villa, situated at the foot 
of tlic hills of Alba, and instituted a collegium to 
superintend the celebration, which consisted of 
tho hunting of wild licasts, of the exhibition of 
plays, and of contests of orators and poets. (Suet. 
jDoni. 4.) 

There was also another festival of this name 
called Quimputfras JSfiwi.^oahm or Quinqiiairus 
TioiYs^ celebiated on tlie Ides of Juno, on which 
the tihicines went through the city in procession 
to the timiple of Minerva, ( V^irro, <le Lmy. Lai. 
vi. 17 ; 0\id. Fa^L Ni. (151, &c. ; Festus, p. 140, 
ed. Muller.) 

Q U [NQ t JF NN AT J A, were games instituted 
by Nero a. d. 60, in imitation of the Greek festi- 
vals, and celebrated like the Greek TreyraeTT/piSe!? 
at the cud of every fnir years : they consisted of 
musical, gymnastic, and equestrian contests, and 
were called Nemnut. (Suet. Ncf. 12; Tac. Anv, 
xiv, 20; Dion Cass. Ixi. 21.) Suetonius and 
Tacitus QL cn.) say that such games were first in- 
troduced at Home by Nero. The Quinquc7uiaha^ 
which had previously been instituted both in 
honour of Julius Caesar (Dion Cass. xliv. 6) and 
of Augustus (A/, li* 10 ; Suet Aug. 50, 08), were 
confined to tho towns of Italy and the provinces. 
The Quinquennalia of Nero appear not to have 
been celebratcHl after his time, till they were re- 
vived again by Domitian in. honour of the Capi- 
tolinc Jupiter. (Suet. Dam. 4.) 
QlJrN(,iUFNNATJS. [Colonia, p.318,b.] 
QUINQUFRE'MIS. [Nawls, p. 785, b.] 

Ql JlNQUKTiTI UM. [Pentathlon.] 
QUINQUBVIRI, or five commissioners, wore 
frcfiucntly appointed under the republic as extra- 
ordinary magistrates to carry any measure into 
effect. Thus QnmquRmn Afenmri^ or public 
bankers, were occasionally appointed in times of 
great distress [Mensarii] ; the same number of 
comnuasioners was sometimes appointed to super- 
intend the formation of a colony, though three {irU 
umriri) was a more common number. [Colonia, | 
p. 315, b.] We find too that Quinqueviri were | 
created to superintend the repairs of the walls and 
of the towers of the city (Liv. xxv. 7), as 'wcU as 
for various otlicr purpofi(‘S. 

Besides the extraordinary commissioners of this 
name, there were also ])ennanent officers, called 
Quinciueviri, who wore responsible for the safety 
of the city after sunset, as it was inconvenient for 
the regular magistrates to attend to this duty at 
that time j they were first appointed soon after the 
war with Pyrrhus, (Dig. I. til. 2. s. 2. § 31.) 
QUINTA'NA. [Castka.J 
QIJIRINATJA, a festival sacred to Quinrnis, 
which was celebrated on the 17th of February 
{a. d. xni. (hi. Almi.), on which day Romulus 
(l^iiirinus) was said to have been carried up to 
leavmu (Ovid. FmL ii. 475 ; Festus, ir. v.; Varro, 
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de Ling, Laf. vi. 13, ed. Muller.) This festival 
was also called Stidtorum feriae^ respecting tho 
meaning of which see Fornacalia. 

QUIRINAT^iS FLAMEN. [Flamen.] 
QUTRFTRS, (^UIRI^TIUM JUS. [Jus, 
p. 658, a.] 

QUOD JIJSSU, ACTIO. [Jussir, Quon, 

Act JO.] 

QUORUAI BONORUM, INTERDICTTJM. 
The object of this interdict is to give to the Prae- 
torian hcrcs the possession of anything belonging 
to the hcreditas which another possesses pro lie- 
rede or pro po.ssessorc. The name of this Interdict 
is derived from the introductory words, and it runs 
as follows: “Ait Praetor: Quorum bonoram ex 
edicto meo illi posscssio data est : quod de his 
bonis pro hcredc aut pro possessore possicles, pos- 
sidcresvo si nihil usucaptum essot: quod quidem 
dolo malo fecisti, uti dosineres possidere : id illi 
rchti turns.'” The plaintilF is entitled to this Inter- 
dict when he has obtained the Bonorum Possessio, 
and when any one of the four following conditions 
apply to the defendant. 

1. Quod de his bonis ])ro herede, 

2. Aut jiro po.ssessnre possides, 

3. PoRsidere.we si niliil usucaptum asset, 

4. Quod quidem dolo malo fecisti, uti dcsinercs 

possidere. 

Tho two first conditions are well understood, 
nud apply also to the case of the hereditati.s poiitio. 
The fourth condition also applies to the case of the 
hcreditatis petitio and the rei vindicatio ; but in- 
stead of “ <piod quidimi ” the reading “quodque ” 
has been proposed, winch seems to be required, 
for No. 4 has no reference to No. 3, but is itself a 
new condition. The words of No. 3 haic caused 
some difficulty, which may be explained as fol- 
lows. 

In establishing tho Bonorum Posscssio, the 
Praetor intended to give to many person.s, suGi as 
emancipated children and Cognati, the same rights 
that the heres had ; and his object was to accom- 
plish this effectually. The Roman heres was the 
representative of the person w'bo had died and left 
an hereditas, and by virtue of this representative 
or juristical fiction of the person of the dead havings 
a continued existouce in the person of the heres, 
the heres succeeded to his property and to all his 
rights and obligations. In the matter of rights 
and obligations the Praetor put the bonorum pos- 
sessor in the same situation as the heres by allow- 
ing him to sue in respect of the claims that tlie 
deceased had, and allowing any person to sue him 
in respect of claims against the di'ceased, in an 
actio ntilis or fictitia. (Ulp. Fntg, tit. 28. s. 12 ; 
Gains, iv. 34.) In respect to the propm*ty, accord- 
ing to the old law any peivson might take posHe.M- 
! sion of a thing belonging to the liereditaH, and ac- 
quire tho ownership of it in a cm'tain time liy usnea- 
pion. (Gains, ii. 52 — 58.) J’hc perHous in •v-djOHo 
favour the PrmdoFs edict was made could do this 
as well as any other person ; Inil if they found any* 
other person in pohSt‘HHic)n of anything holonging 
to the hereditas, they could neither claim it by the 
vindicatio, for they wei’e not owners, not by the 
hereditatis petitfo, for they w<we not herodes. lA 
meet this difficulty the Diterdlctum Quorum Bono- 
nnn was intnuluced, the object of which was to 
aid the Bonomm Possessor in getting the posncKsiou 
(wlumcoihc title of the Interdictum adipisemuhnr 
possessionis) and so commencitig tho usneapioB; 
3 n 4 
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If iie lost the possession before the usucapion was 
complete, ho could in most cases recover it by the 
Possessorial Interdicts, properly so called, or by 
other legal means. Tliis, according to Savigny, is 
the origin of the Bonorura Possessio. 

In course of time when Biinitarian ownership 
(in honis) was fully established and co-existed with 
Quiritarian ownership, this new kind of ownership 
was attributed to the Bonorum Possessor, after he 
had acquired the Bonorum Possessio, and thus all 
that belonged to the deceased ex jure Quiritium be- 
came his ni bonis and finally by Usucapion, ex jure 
Quiritium ; though in the mean time he had most 
of the practical advantages of Quiritarian ownership. 
Ultimately the Bonorum Possessio came to be con- 
sidered as a species of heredifcas, and the like forms 
of procedure to those in the case of the real hereditas 
were applied to the case of the Bonorum Possessio : 
thus arose the possessoria hereditatis petitio, which 
is mentioned by Gains, and cannot therefore be of 
later origin than the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
Thus the now form of procedure, which would 
have rendered the Interdict Quorum Bonorura un- 
necessary, if it had boon introduced sooner, co- 
existed with the Interdict, and a person might 
avail himself of either mode of proceeding, as he 
found best. (Gains, iii. 34.) In the legisl.ation 
of Justinian, we find both forms of procedure men- 
tioned, though that of the Interdict had altogctiier 
fallen into disuse. (Inst. 4, tit. 15.) 

According to the old law, any possessor, without 
respect to his title, could by usucapion pro heredo 
obtain the ownership of a thing belonging to the 
hereditas ; and of course the Bonorum Possessor 
was exposed to this danger as much as the Ileros. 
If the time of Usucapion of the possessor was not 
interrupted by the first claim, the hcros had no 
title to the Interdict, as appears from its terms, for 
such a possessor was not includod in No. 1 or 2. 
Hadrian (Gains, ii 57) by a senatusconsultum 
changed the law so far as to protect the heres 
against the complete usucapion of an Improbus Pos- 
sessor, and to restore the thing to him. Though 
the words of Gains are general, th<‘re can be no 
doubt that the Sonaiiisconsiiltum of Hadrian did 
not apply to the Usucapion of the Bonorum Pos- 
sessor nor to that of the Bemao iidei possessor. 
Kow if we assume that the Senatusconsultum of 
Hadrian applied to the Bonorum Possessor also, 
its provisions must have been introduced into the 
formula of the Interdict, and thus the obscure pas- 
sage No. 3 receives a clear meaning, which is this ; 
You shall restore that also which you no longer 
possess pro possessore, but once so possessed, and 
the possession of which has only lost that quality 
in consequence of a lucrativa usucapio. According 
to this explanation the passage No. B applies only 
to the new rule of law established by the Senatus- 
consultum of Hadrian, which allowed the old usu- 
capion of the improbus possessor to have its legal 
effect, but rendered it useless to him by compelling 
restitution. In the legislation of Jnstinian conse- 
quently these words have no meaning, since that 
old usucapion forms no part of it ; yet the words 
liave been retained in the compilation of Justinian, 
like many others belonging to an earlier age, 
though in their new place they are entirely devoid 
of moaning, 

(Savigny, Veler dm Interdict Quorum Bonorum^ 
&c. Yol Y. j Dig. 43. tit. 2 : Gains, iv. 
144Q ’[au.] 


KBCEPTA. 

R. 

RAMNES, BAMNENSES. [Patricil] 

RAPPNA, [Bona Rapta ; Purtui\i.] 

RASTER oi-RaSTRUM, dm. RASTELLUS 
RALLUS, RALLUM Qocrriip)^ a spud (/fd- 
rpiuos); a rake, a hoe. Agreeably to its deri- 
vation froin rado, to scrape., “• Raster ” denoted a 
hoe which in its operation and in its simplest form 
resembled the scrapers used by our scavengers in 
cleansing the streets. By the division of its blade 
into tines or prongs, it assumed more of the form 
of our garden-rakes, and it was distinguished by tlio 
epithets hde?is and quadrkkns (Cato de Re Rust, 
10) according to the number of the divisions. 

The raster huions was by far the most common 
species, and hence we frequently find it mentioned 
under the simple name hidens. (Juv. iii. 223.) 
This term corresponds to the Greek tiicekXa, for 
which (Tjuivvrj was substituted in the Attic dialect. 
(Xon. Cp'Qp. vi. 2. § 34, 36 ; Aristoph. Akdj[ 
1488, 1502, Jm, 601 ; Phiyn. Evloff. p. 302, cd. 
Loheck ; Plato, RejmL p. 42*6, f ; Tim. Res'. Plat, 
s. V.) The hidens was used to turn up the soilj 
and thus to perform on a small scale the part of a 
plough. (Piiii. //. a: xvii. i). 8. 6.) But it was 
much more commonly used in the work called 
ocxatlo^ i, 0 , tlio breaking down of the clods after 
idoughing. (Yirg. Georpi. i. 04, 155.) [Agricui,- 
TUiiA, p. 52, a.] Hence it was heavy. (Ovid. iMet 
xi. 1 01.) The prongs of the hidens held by the 
rustic in tho woodcut at p. 840 are curved, which 
agrees with the description of the same implement 
in OatiiUus (Ivi. 30), Vmo-dressers continually 
used the hidens in hacking and breaking the 
lumps of earth, stirring it, and collecting it about 
the roots of the vines. (Virg. Georg, ii. 355, 400 • 
Col de Re Rust. iii. 13, iv, 14, Geapon, v. 25.) In 
stony land it was adapted for digging trouehos, 
whilst the spade was better suited to the purpose 
when the soil was full of tho roots of rushes and 
otJier plants. (Plin, II. N. xml 6. s. 8 j Suet. 
JVerOf 10.) [Paua.] Wooden rakes were some- 
times used. (Col de Re Rust. ii. 13.) [J. Y.] 

RATES. [Navis, p.783,a.] 

RATIO^NIBUS BISTRAHENBIS ACTIO. 
[Totei^a.] 

RECEPTA; BE RECEPTO, ACTIO. The 
Pra('t(>r declared that ho would allow an action 
against Nautae, Caupones, and Stubularii, in re- 
spect of any property for tho security of which 
they had undertaken (rcoeperinl whoiieo the name 
of tho action) if they did not restore it. Jhio 
meaning of the term Naufca has been explained 
[Exercitoru Actio] : the meaning of Caupo 
follows from the description of the business of a 
Caupo. (Dig. 4. tit. 9. s. 5.) “ A Nauta, Caupo, 
and Stabulunus are paid not for the care which 
they take of a thing ; but the Nauta is paid for 
carrying passengers ; the Caupo for permitting 
travellers to stay in his Caupona ; the Stahularius 
for allowing beasts of burden to stay in his stables, 
and yot they are bound for the socurity of the 
thing also {mstodim nomine teneniur)P The two 
latter actions are similar to such actions as arise 
among us against innkeepers, and livery stable 
keepers, on whose premises loss or injury lias been 
sustained with respect to the property of persons 
which they have by legal Implication undertaken 
the care of. At first sight there seems no reason 
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for iliese Praetoriae actiones, as the person who 
had sustained loss would either have an actio 
locati and conduct], in cases whore payment had 
been agreed on, or an actio deposit!, where no pay- 
ment had been agreed on ; but Pomponius suggests 
that the reason was this : in a matter of Locatum 
and Conductmn, the receiver was only answerable 
for loss m case he was guilty of Culpa ; and in a 
matter of Depositum, only in case he was guilty of 
Dolus Malus ; but the receiver was liable to these 
Praetoriae actiones, if the thing waas lost or injured 
even without any Culpa on his part, and he was 
only excused in case of Damnum fatale, such as 
shipwreck, piracy, and so forth. 

These praetorian actions in factum w^ere either 
**rei persecutoiiae ” for the recovery of the thing, 
or ^poenales” for damages. The former action 
might be maintained against the lieres of the 
Nauta, Caiipo, or Stabulaiius. The Exercitor of a 
ship was aii&\v(‘rahle lor any loss or damage caused 
to property, which ho had received in the legal 
sense of this term, by any person in his employ- 
ment The actio against him was in duplum. The 
liability on the part of Caupoues and Stibularii 
was the same: a caupo for instance was answer- 
able for loss or damage to the goods of any traveller, 
if caiLsed by those who were dwelling or employed 
in the caupoiia, but not if caused by a mere tra- 
veller, The actio for damages could not be main- 
tained against the heres. (Dig. 4. tit 9 ; Peckii 
III Titt Dig, ot Cod. Ad rem naiiticam perti- 
mmtes Commentarii, &c. Amstel. Kidd.) 

As to the passages in the Digest (4. tit. 0. s. 1. 
§ 1, and 47. tit 5. § G) see Vangerow, Pamhktc.n^ 
&c. hi. p. 4,‘3G. 

There is a title in the Digest (4. tit 8), De Rc- 
ceptis, qui aiintrium recc'perunt ut simtentiam 
dieant When parties who had a matter to liti- 
gate, had agreed to refer it to an arbitrator, which 
reference was called Compromissiim, and a person 
had accepted the ofiicc of arbitrator {arhitriinn re- 
ce/ie/’/D, the praetor would compel him to pro- 
nounce a sentence, unless ho had some legal excu.se. 
'J’he Praidor could compel a person of any rank, as 
a Coiisularis for instance, to pronounce a sentence 
after taking upon him the ofiicc of arbitrator ; but 
he could not comped a person who held a Magis- 
tratus or Potostas, as a Consul or Praetor, for he 
luid no imperium over thorn. The parties were 
bound to submit to the award of the arbitrator j 
and if either^ party refused to abide by it, the 
other had against him a poenae petitio, if a poena 
was agreed on in the compromissum j and if there 
was no poena in the corapromissum> lie had an 
Incerti actio. (Dig. 4, tit 8.) fO.L.1 

RECPNIUM. [Ricinium,] 

RECISSOTilA ACTIO. [Intekcbssio.] 
EEC U P ERATO 'RES. [Judex.] 

REDEMPTOR, the general name for a con- 
tractor, who undertook the building and repairing 
of public works, private houses, &c., and in fact of 
any kind of work. (Festus, js. v. ; Hor. Oarm. iii. 
J. 35, Ep. ih 2 Ti; Cic, da JJiv. ii. 21.) Tlio 
fariuors of the public taxes were also culled A*e- 
demptom. (Dig, 1 9. tit 2. s- GO. § 8.) 

RBUinBlTtKEIA ACTIO was an actio 
which a buyer had against a seller for rescinding 
tlie bargain of sale on account of any noii-apparent 
defect at the time of the purchase in the thing pur- 
chased, which the buyer was not acquainted with, 
and which according to the Edict of the Ourulo 


Aodiles, lie ought to have been acquainted with ; 
or for any defect in the qualities of the thing which 
the seller had warranted. The seller was answer- 
able even if he w'as not aware of the defects. 
“ Rodhibere,” says Ulpiaii, is so to act that the 
seller shall have back what he had, and because 
this is done by restoration, for that reason it is 
called Iledhibitio,’ which is as much as to say 
‘ Redditio.’ ” 

The effect of the redhibitio wms to rescind the 
bargain and to put both parties in the same con- 
dition, as if the sale had never taken place. The 
time allowed for prosecuting the actio redhibitoria 
\vas “ sex menses utiles,” when a cautio had been 
given, which were reckoned from the day of sale 
or from the time when any statement or promise 
liad been made relating to the matter {dictnm 
jjromissumve, the words of the Edict). If there 
was no cautio, the time allowed was two months. 
(Dig. 21. tit. 1.) [G, L.] 

BEDIMPCULUM a fillet attached 

to the Calaiitica, Diadema, Mitra, or other head- 
dress at the occiput, and pa.ssed over the shoiildeis, 
so as to hang on each side over the breast (Virg. 
Acw. IX. GIG; Ovid. Met. x. 2G5.) Redimicura 
w'crc properly female ornaments (Festus, s. v.; 
Ovid. Epist. ix. 71; Juv. ii. 70; Prudent. Piiyete. 
448) ; and in the statues of Venus they wore imi- 
tated in gold, (Ovid. /’ms/, iv. 135— -187. ) fJ.Y.l 
REGIA LEX. [Lex limiA.l 
REGIFU'GIUM or FUGATAA, the king’s 
flight, a festival which was celebrated by the Romans 
every year on the 24th of February, and according 
to Verrius (ap. Fest. s. v. Mecpfuijmm) and Ovid 
{Fast, ii. G85, Ac.) m commemoration of the flight 
of king Tarquiniiis Superbiis from Rome. Tim 
day is marked in the Fasti as nefastus. In some 
ancient calendaria the 24th of May is likewise 
called Eegifugiurn, and in others it is described as 
Q. Rex. C. F,, that is, “ Quando Rex comitiavit, 
fas,]’ or Quando Rex comitio fugit.” Several 
ancient as well as modern writers have denied that 
either of th(‘se days had anything to do with the 
flight of king Tarquinius (Uincius, up. FmL 1. a.), 
and are of opinion that these two days derived 
their name from tlie symbolical flight of the Bex 
Sacrorum from the eomitiom ; for this king-priest 
was generally not allowed to appear in the comi- 
tium, which was destined for the transaction of 
political matters in which he could not take part. 
But on certain days in the year, and certainly on 
the two days mentioned above, he had to go to the 
comitium for the purpose of ollering certain sacri- 
fices, and immediately after he had performed his 
functions there, he hastily fled from it ; and this 
symbolical flight is said to have been called Regi- 
fugium. (Fest./.c.^‘ Plut. Qaaes/.AW. G3 ; Ovid, 
Fasi.^. 727.) [L.S.] 

REGULA the ruler nsed by scribes 

for drawing right lines with pvii and ink (Brunck, 
A7icd. iii. f)9, 87) ; also the rule used by carpenters, 
masons, and other artificers, either for drawing 
straight lines or making plane surfaces, (Aristoph, 
Han. 798 ; Vitruv. yii. 3. § 5.) That it was 
marked with eipud divisions, like our carpenter’s 
rules, is manifest from the representations of it 
among the “ In&trumenta fabrorum tignariorum,” 
in the woodcuts at pp, 287, 80G. The substance, 
with which the lines were made, was raddle or 
red ochre (/tfArov, Brunck, Anal, i. 221 ; 
ica^6m^ Enrip, Fun 925.) [Linba.] Th® 
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scale -"beam is sometimes called instead of 

CvySp , [JuGUM.] [J. Y.J 

BEI IJXO'RIAE or BOTIS ACTIO. [Dos.] 
RELA'TIO, [Senatus.] 

BELEGATIO. [Exsilium. p. 515, T).] 
BEMANCIPA'TIO. [Emancipatio.] 
BEMULCUM Qvfiov\K€iv ras pads), a rope 
for towing a ship, and likewise a tow-barge 
mukmn, funis, quo dcligata navis magna trabitur 
vice remi,” Isid. Oiig. xix. 4. § 8 ; Kc77iuIco est, 
quum scapliac rerais navis magna trabitur,” Festus, 
s. w. ; comp. Caes. B. C. ii. 23, iii. 40 ; Hirt. B, 
Jkat. li ; Liv. xxv. 30, xxxii, 16 ; Polyb. i. 27, 
28, iii. 46). 

BEMU'BIA. [Lemuria.] 

REMUS. [Navis, pp. 787, b., 708, a.] 
BEPA'GULA, [Janga, p. 626, b.j 
REPETUNBAE, or PECUNIAE BEPE- 
TUNBAE. Bepetundae Pecuniae in its widest 
sense was the term used to designate such sums of 
money as the Socii of the Roman State or indivi- 
duals claimed to recover from Magiatratus, Judices, 
or Puhlici Ciiratoros, which they had improperly 
taken or received in the Provmciae, or in the Urhs 
Roma, cither in the discliarge of their Jurisdictio, 
or in their capacity of Judices, or in respect of any 
other public function. Sometimes the \yord Repo- 
tundac wuis used to express the illegal act for which 
compensation was sought, as in the phrase “ Repe- 
tundarum inslmulari, damnari ; ” and Pecuniae 
meant not only money, but anything that had 
value. The expression which the Greek writers 
sometimes use for Repetundae is Sikt] SSpMP, (Pint. 
BuMa, 5.) 

It is stated by Livy (xlii. 1) that before tbe year 
B, c, 173, no complaints wore made by tbe Socii of 
being put to any cost or charge by the Roman raagis- 
tratus. When complaints of exactions were made, 
an inquiry was instituted into this offence extra or- 
dinem ex Senatusconsulto as ap])C‘ars from the case 
of P, Furius Phillis and M. Matienus, -who were 
accused of this oiTence by tlio Ilispani. (Liv. xliii. 
2.) The first Lex on the subject was the Calpur- 
nia, which was proposed and carried by tbe Tri- 
btimis Plcbis, L. Calpurnius Piso (b. c. 14.9), who 
also distinguished himself as an historical writer. 
By this Lex a Praetor was appointed for trying 
persons charged with this crime. (Cic. de Off. ii. 
2i, Brut. 27.) This Lex only applied to I^ro- 
vincial Magistratus, because in the year n. c, 141 
according to Cicero (lU Fin. ii. J 6) the like offence 
in a Magistratus Urbanus was the subject of a 
Quaestio extra ordincm. It seems that the penal- 
ties of the Lex Calpurnia were merely pecuniary, 
and at least did not comprise exsilium, for L. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus who was Censor n. c. 147, had 
been convicted on a charge of Repetundae in the 
previous year. The pecuniary penalty was ascer- 
tained by the litis acstimatio, or taking an account 
of all the sums of money which the convicted party 
had illegally received. 

Various leges do rcpotmidis were passed after 
the Lex Calpurnia, and the penalties were con- 
tinually made heavier. The Lex Junia was passed 
probably about b. c. 1 26 on the proposal of M. Ju- 
nius PeunuB, TribunuB Plebis. It is probable that 
this was the Lex under which C. Cato, Proconsul 
of Macedonia, was living in exile at Tarraco (Cic. 
pro 11 ; Veil Pat. ii. 8) ; for at least exsi- 

luim was not a penalty imposed by tbe Calpurnia 
Lex, but was added by some later Lex. This 
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Lex Junia and the Lex Calpurnia arc mentioned 
in the Lex Servilia. 

The Lex Serviha Glancia was proposed and car- 
ried by C. Serviliiis Glancia Praetor b. c. 100. 
This Lex applied to any magistratus who had im- 
properly taken or received money from any private 
person ; but a magistratus could not be accused 
during the term of office. The Lex enacted that 
the Praetor Peregrinus should annually appoint 
450 judices for the trial of this offence : the judices 
were not to be senators. The penalties of the Lex 
were pecuniary and exsilium ; the law allowed a 
comperendinatio. (Cic. in Ferr. i. 9.) Before the 
Lex Servilia, the pecuniary penalty was simple 
restitution of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
this Lex seems to have raised the penalty to double 
the amount of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
and subsequently it was made quadruple. Exsi- 
lium was only the punishment in case a man did 
not abide his trial, but withdrew from Rome. 
(Savigny, Von elem Schttz der Mind.,Zcitschrift,x.) 
Under this Lex were tried M’ Aquillius, P. Riiti- 
lius, M. Seaunis, and Q. Metellus Numidicus. The 
Lex gave the Civitas to any person on whose com- 
plaint a person was convicted of Repetundae. (Cic. 
pro Balbo, 23, 24.) 

The Lex Acilia, which seems to he of uncertain 
date (probably b. c. 101), was proposed and earned 
by M’ Acilius Glabrio, a Tribumis Plebis, which 
enacted that there should he neither ampliatio nor 
comperendinatio. It is conjectured that this is the 
Lex Caecilia mentioned by Valerius Maximus (vi. 
0, 10), in which passage if the conjecture is correct, 
we should read Acilia for Caecilia. (Cic. m Fen\ 
Act. i. 17, VI Verr. i. 9.) It has sometimes been 
doubted whether the Acilia or Servilia was first 
enacted, but it appears that the Acilia took away 
the comperendinatio which the Servilia allowed. 

The Lex Cornelia was passed in the dictatorship 
of Sulla B. c. 81, and continued in force to the time 
of C. Julius Caesar. It extended the penalties of 
Repetundae to other illegal acts committed in the 
provinces, and to judices who received bribes, to 
those to whose hands the money came, and to those 
who did not give into the Aerarium their Procon- 
sular accounts (proconsulares rationcs). The Praetor 
_who presided over this quaestio chose the judges by 
lot from the Senators, whence it appears that the 
Servilia Lex was repealed by this Lex, at least so 
fiir as related to the constitution of the court. 
This Lex also allowed ampliatio and comperendi- 
natio. The penalties wore pccniiiary (litis aesti- 
matio) and the aquae ot ignis interdictio. Under 
this Lex were tried L. Dolahella, Cn. Piso, C. 
Vorres, C. Macer, AL Fonteius, and L. Flaccus, 
the two last of whom were defended by Cicero. In 
the Verrine Orations Cicero complains of the com- 
perendinatio or double hearing of the cause, which 
the Lex Cornelia allowed, and refers to the practice 
under the Lex Acilia, according to which the case 
for the prosecution, the defence, and the evidence 
were only heard once, and so the matter was de- 
cided. (fn Fern i. 9.) 

The last Lex de Repetundis was the Lex Julia 
passed in the first consulship of C. Julius Caesar 
B. C.59. (Cic. w 12.) This Lex consisted 
of numerous heads (capita) which have been col- 
lected by Sigoniiis. (Cic. ad Fmn. viii, 8.) ^ This 
Lex repealed the penalty of exsilium, but in ad’* 
dition to the litis acstimatio, it enacted that perr 
sons convicted under this Lex should lose their 
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rank, auci "be disqualified from koing ■witnesses, 
judices, or senators. This is the Lex which was 
coniniented on by the Jurists, whose expositions 
are preserved in the Digest (48. tit. 11), and in the 
Code (9. tit. 27). This Lex adopted some pro- 
visions that existed in previous Leges, as for ^in- 
stance that by which the money that had been im- 
properly retained could be recovered from those 
into whose hands it could be traced. (Cic. pt’o C. 
Rabir. Post. 4.) The Lex had been passed when 
Cicero made his oration against Piso, b. g. 55. {Tii 
A. Gabiniiis was convicted under this 
Lex. hlany of its provisions may be collected 
from tlic oration of Cicero against Piso. Cicero 
boasts that in his proconsulsiiip of Cilicia there 
was no cost caused to the people by himself, his 
b'gati, quaestor, nor anyone else ; he did not even 
demand fiom the people what the Lex (Julia) al- 
lowed him. (Adu.itt v. IG.) 

Under the Empire the offence -was punlshahlo 
with exile. (Tacit. AnmL xiv. 28, and the note of 
Lipsins.) 

In Clinton’s Fasti the Tjcx Calpuniia 

is iiicoiTcctly stated to be the first law at Rome 
against Bribery at Elections. Briboiy is A mbitus. 

(Sigonius do JialicItSf ii. c. 27 ; Rein, Das C)'i- 
Tiiinahrelit der Roma\ p. ()04, &c. ; Rudorff, Uehor 
die OeUmanlscho Forniel, Zcitschfift fur Gcschicht. 
Rachtm, &c. xii. p. 1 36.) [G. Ij.] 

REPLTCA^TIO. [Actto, p. 10.] 
BEPOSITOTUA. [Coena, p. 307, h.] 
REPOGTA. [Matrimoniuiu, p. 741, a.] 
REP U'DUJM. [Divortium. j 
RES. [Dominium.] 

RKS JUDICA^TA. [Judicata Actio.] 

RES MA'NCIPI. [Dominium.] 
RESCRIPTUM. [CoNSTiTimoNEs.] 
RESPONSA, [J urisconhultl] 
RESTITUGIO IN INTEGRUM, in Oic 
souse in which the term will bore ho used, signifies 
the rescinding ol‘ a contract or legal transaction so 
as to place the parties to it in the same position 
witli Ti'spect to one another which they occupied 
before the contract was made or the transaction 
took place. The Restitutio here spoken of is 
founded on the Edict. If the contract or trans- 
action is such as nofc to be valid according to the 
Jus Civile, this Restitutio is not needed j and it 
only applies to cases of contracts and transaction, 
which arc not in their nature or form invalid. In 
order to entitle a person to the Restitutio, he must 
have sustained some injury capable of being esti- 
niatc'd, in consequence of the contract or transaction, 
and not through any fault of his own ; except in 
the case of one who is minor xxv annorum, who was 
jiroti'ctedby the Restitutio against the consequences 
of his own carelessness. The injury also must be 
one for which the injt.rcd person has no other 
renu'dy. 

Tho R(‘Rtitutia may either be clTectcd on the 
complaint of the injured party, which would gene- 
rally bo made after the conqilotion of tho trans- 
action, or when ho is sued by the other party in re- 
spect of tho transaction and defends himself by an 
Exceptio. The complaint as a general rule must 
bo made within four years of the time of theiiijnry 
being discovered, and of the party being cajiable 
of bringing his action j in ilio case of Minores the 
four years were reckoned from tho time of their 
attaining their majority. In the case of an Eveep- 
tio there was no limitation of time* (Cod. 2, tit. ffB. 
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s. 7.) According to the old law the complaint must 
be made within one year. 

The application for a Restitutio could only be 
made to one who had Jurisdictio, either oiigii.al 
or delegated, which flowed from the possession of 
the Impcrium ; and it might, according to the cii- 
cumstances, be decreed by the MagisVatiis extra 
ordinem, or the matter might he referred to a 
Judex. When a Restitutio was decreed, each 
party I’cstored to the other what he had received 
from him with all its accessions and fruits, except 
so far as the fruits on one side might he set olf 
against the interest of money to be returned on 
the other side. All proper costs and expenses in- 
curred in respect of the tiling to be restored were 
allowed. If the object of the Restitutio was a 
right, the injured party was restored to his right • 
or if lie had incurred a duty, he was released from 
the duty. 

The action for Restitutio might bo maintained 
by the person injured, by his heredcs, ccsbionarii, 
and sureties ; but as a general rule it could only 
be maintained against the person -with whom tlie 
contract had been made, and not against a third 
person who wms in po.sscssion of the thing u Inch 
■was sought to he recovered, except when the actio 
for restitutio was an actio in rem scripta, or the in- 
jured party had an actio in rein, or when the right 
which he had lost ■was a right in rem. 

The grounds of Restitutio were either those ex- 
pressed in the Edict, or any good and sufficient 
cause : ‘‘ item si qua alia niilii jiista causa esse 
videbitur in integrum rcstituam, rpiod ejus per 
Leges, Plehiscita, Senaiusconsulta, Edicta, Dccrcta 
Principum licebit.” (Dig. 4. tit. G. s. 1.) 

The following arc the chief cases in which a 
Restitutio might be decreed. 

The case of Vis et hlctus. If a man did an act 
that was injurious to himself, through vis or motus, 
the act was not for that reason invalid, nor was it con- 
si derod that his assent was wanting (Dig. 4. tit. 2. 
s. 21. § 5) ; but it was contra bonos mores to allow 
such an. act to have legal effect. 'When a man had 
acted under the influence of force, or reasonalile 
fear caused by the acts of another pfU’ty, he had 
an actio quod inctus causa for restitution against 
the party who was the wrongdoer, and also against 
an innocent person who was in possession of any 
thing which had thus been got from him, and also 
against the hm'cdos of the wrongdoer if they were 
enriched by being hb heredes {quantum ad eos 
pcrv&iit)^ If he was sued in respect of the trans- 
action, he could defend himself by an exceptio 
quod metiis causa. The actio Quod Metus was 
given by the Praetor L. Octavius, a contemporary 
of Cicero. (Compare Cic. in Verr. in. G5. and Dig. 
4, tit. 2, s. 1.) 

The case of Dolus, When a man was fraudu- 
lently induced to become a party to a trausaction, 
which was legal in all respects, saving the fraud, 
he had his actio do dolo main against the guilty 
person and his heredes, so far as they were made 
richer by the fraud, for the ri^storalion of tho thing 
of which ho had been defrauded, and if that was 
not possible, for comjxmsation. Against a third 
party who was in bona fide possession of the thing, 
be had no action. If he was sued in respect of the 
transaction, he could defend himself by the excop- 
tio doU mnli* (Compare Dig. 4. tit. 3.) 

The case of Minores xxv. annorum, A Minor 
could by himself do no legal act for which the* 
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assent of a Tutor or Curator was required, and 
therefore if he did such act by himself, no Resti- 
tutio was necessary. If the Tutor had given his 
Aiictoritas, or the Curator his assent, the trans- 
action was legally binding, hut yet the Minor 
could claim Restitutio if he Iiad sustained injury 
by the transaction. Gains (iv. 57) gives an ex- 
ample, when he says that if too large an amount 
was inserted in the Coiideinnatio of the Eormiila, 
the matter is set right hy the Praetor, or in other 
words “ reus in integrum restituitur,” hut if too 
little was inserted in the formula, the Praetor would 
not make any alteration ; “ for,” he adds, “■ the 
Praetor more readily relieves a defendant than a 
plaintiff ; but we except the case of Miiioros xxv 
amiorum, for the Praetor relieves persons of this 
class in all cases wherein they have committed 
error (in omnibus rebus lapsis).” ^ 

There were however cases in which Minorcs could 
obtain no Restitutio ; for instance, when a Minor 
with fraudulent design gave himself out to be 
hlaj'or • when he confirmed the transaction after 
coming of age ; and in other cases. The benefit of 
this Restitutio belonged to the heredes of the Mi- 
nor, and generally also to sureties. The demand 
could only be made, as a general rule, against the 
person with whom the Minor had the transaction 
and his licredes. The Minor had four years after 
attaining his majority, in which he could sue. Tiie 
older law allowed only one year. If the time had 
not elapsed when he died, his hereshad the benefit 
of the remaining time, which was I’eckoned from 
the time adcundi hereditatem ; and if the heres 
was a Minor, from the time of his attaining his 
inajority. [Cuiiatoe,] 

The case of Absentia : which comprehends not 
merely absence in tbo ordinary sense of the word, 
but absence owing to madness or imprisonment, 
and the like causes. (Rig. 4. tit. C. s. 28.) ^ If a 
man had sustained injury by his own absentia, he 
was generally intitled to restitutio, if the absentia 
was unavoidable: if it was not unavoidable, he 
was intitled to Restitutio, either if he could have 
no redress from his Procurator, or was notblamablo 
for not having appointed one. If a man found 
that he might sustain damage on account of the 
absence of his adversary, he might avoid that by 
entering a protestation in due form. 

The case of Error, Mistake, comprehends such 
error as cannot be imputed as blame ; and in such 
case, a man could always have restitutio when 
another was enriched by his loss. The erroris 
causae probatio somewhat resembles this case. 
(Gaius, i 67 — 7&.) 

The case of Capitis dimimitio through adrogatio 
or in manum convontio, which was legally followed 
by the extinction of all the obligationos of the per- 
son adrogated or in maim. The Praetor restored 
to the creditors of such persons their former rights. 
(Gains, iii, 83, iv. 38.) 

The case of allenatio judicii mutandi causa facta 
is hardly a case of restitutio, though sometimes 
considered such. It occurs when a man alienates 
a thing for the purpose of injuring a claimant by 
substituting for himself another against whom the 
claimant cannot so easily prosecute his right. In 
the case of a thing which the Possessor had thus 
alienated, the Praetor gave an actio in factum 
against the alienor to the full value of the thing. 
If a man assigned a claim or right with the view 
of injuring his adversary by giving him a harder 
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claimant to deal with, the adversary could meet the 
assignee, when he sued, with an excoptio judicii 
mutandi causa. 

The case of alieiiatio in fraiidem creditorum 
facta. (Dig. 42. tit. 8.) When a man was insol- 
vent (non solvendo), and alienated his property for 
tlio purpose of injuring his creditors, the Praetor’s 
Edict gave the creditors a remedy. If for instance 
a debt was paid post bona posscssa, it was abso- 
lutely void, for the effect of the Bonoriim Possessio 
in the case of insolvency was to put all the credi- 
tors on the same footing. If any alienation was 
made before the Bonorum l^ossessio, it was valid 
in some cases. A debtor might reject any thing 
which was for his advantage, for the Praetor’s 
edict related only to the diminution of his property, 
and not to its increase. If the act was such as to 
diminish his property (fraudatioms causa) the cre- 
ditors, as a general rule, were intitled to have the 
act undone. A creditor who exacted his just debt, 
was intitled to retain it. The actio hy which tho 
creditors destroyed the effect of an illegal aliena- 
tion was called Fauliana, which was biought by 
the Curator bonorum m the name of the creditors, 
for the restoration of the thing which had been im- 
properly aliened, and all its fruits. The creditors 
were also intitled to an Interdictum fraudatorium 
in order to get possession of the thing that had 
been improperly aliened. (Dig. 36. tit. 1. s. 67.) 

In the Imperial times, Restitutio was also ap- 
plied to the remission of a punishment (Tac. yi/jw, 
xiv. 12 ; Plin. Bp. x. 64, 65 ; Dig. 48. tit. 1.9. s 27) 
which could only be done by the Imperial grace. 

(Dig. 4. tit. 1 — 7 ; 44. tit. 4 ; Paulas, S. R. i. 
tit. 7—9 ; Cod. 2. tit. 20—55 ; Cod. Theod. 2. 
tit. 15, 16 ; Mtihlcnbnich, DocL Pandect. ; Mac- 
keldey, Lehrhzick, &lc. 1 2th cd. ; Rein, DasRomisehe 
Privairecld ; Rudorff, Zeitsehrift fur GescUcht. 
Jiechtm. xii. 1 31 , Ud>er die Octavimisehe Formd ; 
Puchta, Imt. ii. § 209.) [G. L.] 

EESTITUTO'RIA ACTIO. [Intercessio.] 
RETX A'RII. [Gladiatorbs, p. 575, b.j 

RETI^CULUM, a head-dress. [Coma, p. 
329, a.] 

RETIS and RETE ; dim, RETPCULUM 
(SbcTt/oi'), a net. Nets were made most commonly 
of flax from Egypt, Colchis, the vicinity of the 
Cinyps in North Africa, and some other places. 
Occasionally they were of hemp. (Varro, de Re 
Rud. iii. 5.) They are sometimes called Umi 
(\lva) on account of the material of which they 
consisted. (Horn. //. v. 487 ; Brunck, Anal. ii. 
494, 495.) The meshes {mamlac., Ovid. Epist. v. 
19 ; Varro, de Relhtst.ni. 11 ; Nomesiani, 

302 ; IBpSxoi., dim. jSpoxfSer, Heliodor. vi. p.23], 
eel. Commelin.) were great or small according to 
the purposes intended ; and these ptirposes were 
very various. But by far the most important ap- 
plication of net- work was to the throe kindred arts 
of fowling, hunting, and fishing : and besides the 
general terms used alike in reference to all these 
employments, there arc special terras to be explained 
under each of these heads. 

I. In fowling tho use of nets was comparatively 
limited (Aristoph. Ar. .628) ; nevertheless thrushes 
wore caught in them (Ilor. EpodAi- 33, 34) ; and 
doves or pigeons with their limbs tied up or 
fastened to the ground, or with their eyes covered 
or put out, were confined in a net, in order that 
1 their cries might allure others into the ^ snare* 
1 (Ariatoph. At?. 1083.) The awient Egyptians, as 
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we learn from tlie paintings in tlieir tombs, caught 
birds in clap-nets. (Wilkinson, Oust, vol. 

iii. pp. 35 — 33, 45.) 

li. In hunting it was usual to extend nets in a 
curved line of considerable length, so as in part to 
surround a space into which the beasts of chaco, 
such as the hare, the boar, the deer, tlie lion, and 
the bear, were driven through the opening left on 
one side. (Aelian, H.A. xii. 46 ; Tibullus, iv. 3. 
TJ ; Plin. IL N. xix. 2. § 2.) This range of nets 
wnas flanked by cords, to which feathers dyed 
scailet and of other bright colours were tied, so as 
to flare and flutter in the wind. The hunters then 
sallied forth with their dogvS, dislodged the animals 
fiom their coverts, and by shouts and barking 
dro\c them first within the fonnido^ as the appa- 
ratus of string and fcatheis was called, and then, 
as they were scared with this appearance, w'ltliin 
the circuit of the nets. Splendid descriptions of 
this scene are given in some of the following pas- 
sages, all of which allude to the spacious enclosure 
of net- work. (Viig. Ch'onj. iii. 411 — 413, Jew. iv. 
121, 151 — 15D,x. 707 — 715 ; Ovid. iv. 41, 
42, V. 19,20 I Opjiian, Cyn.iw 120 — 123 ; Eurip. 
Bucchae^ 02 i — 032.) The accompanying woodcuts 
arc taken from two bas-ieliefs in the collection of 
ancient niarblps at Ince-Blundell in Lancasliire. 
In the uppermost figure three servants with staves 
carry on their shoulders a large net, which is in- 



tended to lie set up as already described. (Tibullus, 
i. 4. 49, 50 ; Sen. Ihppol. i. 1. 44 ; Proper!, iv. 2. 
32.) The foremost servant holds by a leash a dog, 
which is eager to })ursuo the game. In the middle 
figure the net is set up. At each end of it stands 
a watchman holding a staff. (Oppian, Cyney.iv, 


1 24.) Being intended to take such large quadru- 
peds as -boars and door (which are seen within it), 
the mosheH are very wide {refia rmn, Virg. Am. 
iv. 131 ; Oor. Epod, il 33). The net is supported 
by three stakes ((TrdAwes, Oppian, Cyney. iv. 67, 
&c. ; Pollux, V* lU ; atKYmif., Gratius, Oyney. 87 ; j 
iY/r/, Lucan, iv. 439). To dispose the nets in this 
manner was called reiia po? 2 ere (Virg. deary, i. 
307), or retm iendma (Ovid. AfL Amat. i. 45). 
Comparing it with tlie stature of the attendants, 
wo perceive the net to ho bet^vecn five and six feet 
high. The upper border of the not consi-sts of a 
strong rope, which was called (rapd<i>u. (Xcn. do 
VenaL vi, 9.) The figures in the following woodcut 
represent two men carrying the net homo after 
the chaee ; the. stakes for supporting it, two of 
which they hold in their hands, are forki^d at the 
top, as is expn^HSed by the terms for them already 
quoted, miennes and mri. 

Besides the nets used to inclose woods and co- 
verts or other large tracts of country two additional 
kinds are mentioned by those authors W'ho treat on 
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hunting. All the three are mentioned together ])}>* 
Xenophon (Biicrva^ ^picves, ii. 4), and by 

Ncmesianus {Cyneg. 299, 300). 

The two additional kinds were placed at inter- 
vals in the same circuit with the large hunting-iiet 
or hayc. The road-net {phtga, h6hov) was much 
less than the others, and was placed across roads 
and narrow openings between bushes. The piirsc- 
or tumiel-net {cassis, &pfcvs) was made with a bag 
{tceicpv(pctKo<}, Xen, de Venal vi. 7), intended to 
receive the animal when chased towards the extre- 
mity of the inclosure. AYithin this bag, if we may 
so call it, were placed branches of trees, to keep it 
expanded and to decoy' the animals liy making it 
invisible. The words &pH.vs or cassis are used me- 
taphopcally to denote some certain method of de- 
struction,^ and are more particularly applied, as 
well as ap.<piiXr)(rrpov, which wul! be explained 
immediately, to the large shawl in which Clytem- 
ncstra enveloped her husband in order to murder 
him. (Acschyl. Ar/m. 1085, 1346, 1353, Chooplu 
Eimteii. \\2.) 

ni. Fishing-nets {aXievruch Bherva, I)iod. Sic, 
xvii. 43, p. 193, Wess.) were of six different kinds, 
which are enumerated by Oppian (/hd. hi 80--02) 
as follows ; 

Twv rayh ^y.<p(^^\7}crTpa,r^ dk yp7(poi naXeovrai^ 

rdyyapa ^3’ vxoxd xeptpyhs, irayTjPM, 

AkKa Sh KiKkdj<TKovai Kak^/xpara. > 

Of these by far the most common were the 
hp<piek7\crrpov, or casting-net {funda, jamdmu, 
feiinaculum) and the (rayw% i. a, the drag-net, or 
scan (f7*aqw7«, Isid, Hisp. Orly, xix, 5 ; iragida, 
verrieulnm). Consoqutmtiy these two are the only 
kinds mentioned by Virgil in Georg, i. 141, 142. 
and^by Ovid, in Ar. A7ml i. 763, 764. Of the 
imk'uppa we ^ find nowhere any further mention. 
We are also ignorant of the exact form and use of 
tho^ yp7^0S, although its comparative utility may 
be inferred from the mention of it in conjunction 
with the scan and casting-net by Artemidorus (ii. 
14) and Plutarch (vepl evOvp. vol. v. p. 838, ed. 
Steph.). We know no more of the ydyyapov. 
(Hesych. s. r, ; Aeschyl. Again,. 352.) The vxaxk 
was a landing-net, made with a hoop (xu/cAos) 
fastened to a pole, and perhaps provided also witli 
the means of closing the circular aperture at the 
top. (Oppian, IM. Iv. 251.) The metaphorical 
use of the term kyepiSkparpop has been already 
mentioned. That it denoted a casting-net may bo 
concluded both from its etymology and from the 
circumstances in which it is mentioned by various 
authors. (Hesiod, Seal I/em. 213—- 215 ; Herod, 
i. 141 ; Ps. cxli. 10 ; Is. xix. 8 ; llab. i. 15—17 
(LXX. and Vulgate versions) ; St Mattiv. 18; 
St Mark, i. 36.) More especially the casting-net, 
being always pear-shaped or conical, was suited to 
tim use mentioned under the article CoNynnvnt. 
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Its Latin names are found in tlie passages of Vir- 
giPs Georgies, and of the Vulgate Bible above^ re- 
ferred to, ill Plautus, jdswiar. i. 1. 87, Tjuc.L 1. 
14 ; and in Isid. Ilisp. Ong. xix. 5. 

The English tenn semi (which is also in the 
south of England pronounced and s])clt semr, as in 
French), has been brought into our language hj'- a 
corruption of the Greek (ray’fii'v through the Vul- 
gate Bible (sa/jena) and tlie Anglo-Saxon. (Ezek. 
xxvi. 5, 14, :xlvii. 1 0 ; St. Matt. xiii. 47, 48 ; St. J olm 
xxi. 6 — 11.) This net, winch, as now used both 
by the Arabians and by our own fishermen in 
Cornwall, is sometimes half a mile long, was pro- 
bably of equal dimensions among the ancients, for 
they s])cak of it as nearly taking in the compass 
of a whole bay. (Horn. Od. xxii. 384 — 387 ; Alci- 
phron, i 17, 8.) This circumstance well illus- 

trates the application of the tenn to describe tjic 
besieging of a city : to encircle a city by an iinin- 
tciTiipted line ot stddiers tvas called 
(Herod, iii. 145, vi. 31 ; Plato, de Leg.^ lii. siih 
fin, ; Heliudonis, vii. p. 304, cd. Coinnieluii.) The 
rise of corks (f/>eAA.o(, cor! ires siihrvlni, Bidoii. 
Apollin. JUjdst. ii. 2 I PUn. //.AC xvi, Lb. 13) 
to support the top, and of leads (goAifioiSe?) to 
keep down the bottom, is frequently mentioned by 
nncient writers (Ovid. iii. 4. 11, 12 ; Aclian, 
//. A. xii, 43 ; Pauwin. viii. 12. §1), and is clearly 
exhibited in some of' the paintings in Egyjdiaii 
tombs. Leads, and pieces of wood serving as iloats 
instead of corks, still n'main on a scan which is 
preserved in the hue collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities at Berlin. (Bee Yates, Texirimini AnU- 
quuMn Appendix C.) { J. Y.] 

BEUS. [AcToit ; Obligation's, p. 058.] 

BEX (i8cicr'tAei5s,2ti/a|), king. 1. Grkek. In the 
curliest ages of Greece, of wliich we have any ati- 
thontie records, we find the kingly form of govern- 
ment everywhere prevalent On this point we may 
safely trust the pictures of society found in the 
Homeric poems; for whatever amount of historical 
truth there may he in tlic legends which form their 
suhject, there cannot ho the smallest question that 
the poemn }>rcsent a faithful redeetion of the feel- 
ings, condition and mamiers of the society in the 
age of which they wt're compoBcd. 

Whether in early times aimlide monarchies ex- 
isted in Greece, wu^ liavo no historical data for 
determining*. The first of which we can trace the 
features are ImvdlUirg monarchies with limitiid 
f mictions (irpiirspov 5 ^ yepaa-L 

irarpiml Time. i._^13 ; 'irtpl robs 

^puiimbs xpdi/owi' [jBisariAcla.'] iKivrm gXv 

&piff!Lhois^ Adsi iW. iii, 10, ed. Otittl 
14, ed. Bckker ; corap, J)i(ra 3 ’'s. Halic. v. 74). 
By this we are to understand, not only that the 
kings wore themselves under the control of law or 
custom, but that only a portion of the functions of 
political sovereignty were in their hands. This is 
the fourth species of fiacriXda which Aristotle re- 
cognises ; the others being, a, the royalty of the 
Bpartan kings ; 5. the royalty of harharian kings 
(an hereditary despotism administered according to 
law) ; e, the government of an aosymnetos (Arist 
FoL iii. 9 or 14). It is not to he supposed, how- 
ever, that the Grecian kings of the heroic ago wore 
conbiUMtioml kings, or were responsible to their 
subjects in any recognised souse. Their authority 
ww fbunded purely on the personal feeling^ and 
reverence entertained for them hy their subjects, 
and its limitationB were derived not from any de- 
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finite scheme, or written code, hut from the force of 
traditionary usage, and the natural influence of the 
circumstances in which the kings were placed, sur- 
rounded as they were by a body of chiefs or nobles, 
whose power was hut little inferior to that of the 
kings themselves. Even the title 0a(rikr]€s is ap- 
plied to them, as well as to the king* (Horn. 11. li. 
86, Od. I 394, vii. 55, viii. 391). The main- 
tenance of regal authority doubtless depended 
gieatlj*^ on the possession of personal superiority in 
bravery, military prowess, wisdom in council and 
<;loqnenec in debate. When old age had blunted, 
his powers and activity, a king ran a great chancy 
of losing his inllucnce. (Od. xi. 490 ; comp. It. 
xil 310, &c.) There was, however, an imdcfinGd 
notion of a sort of divine right connected with the 
kingly office (ex 5e Aihs ^acnX^es, Hesiod. Theog. 
96 ; comp. Horn. Od. xi. 255. Hence the epithet 
Biorpecpiis^ so commonly applied to kings in Homer). 
This, in most cases, was probably strengthened by 
a belief in the divine descent of kingly families. 

Besides the more ordinary kingly accomplish- 
ments, there were various others, proficiency in 
which gave increased dignity and consideration 
even to a king. To he a skill'iil carpenter or 
ploughman was considered not unworthy of being 
made a matter of boast (Horn. 0/. v. 246, x\ni. 
365, xxiii. 188). Prowess in boxing and other 
athletic exercises was more closely connected with 
superiority in the use of arms. (Od. viii. 180, &c. 
it. xxiii. *257, See.) 

Aristotle (L c.) mentions, as the functions of the 
kings ill the heroic age, the leadership in war, the 
olferiiig of such sacrifices as were not appropriated 
to particular priests, and the duty of deciding 
judicial causes. But both in tlie field and in the 
agora the king always appears in connection w ith the 
i or council of chiefs and elders, of which be 

acts as presitlent. Even before Troy Agamemnon 
submits his plans to the assembled chieftains and 
soldiers (//. ii. 53, &c. x. 195, Slc.). The restrictive 
inliuonce of tliesc assemblies was, however, rather 
indirect than ostensible. The chieftains or princes 
merely offer their advice (//. ix. 95, &c.), and the 
multitude assembled outside the circle in which 
they sit take no part in the deliberations. They 
only listen, and sometimes applaud (IL il 100 ; 
Aristot. ap. Scliol. ad JL ix. 17). Still less is 
the matter in hand put in any formal way to the 
vote of cither the j8ooA^, or the assembly of freemen, 
TTie assemldics described in the second hook of the 
Iliad and the second hook of the Odyssey will 
give a good idea of their nature. In judicial trials 
the council of elders seems always to have held a 
prominent place. (IL xviii. 504 *; Hesiod. Theog. 
85, Op, ei I). 37.) Theoretically the govern- 
ment of the heroic ago was in the strictest sense 
monarchical (see especially the remarkable pas** 
sage II. ii. 204). Here and there the poet repre- 
sents kings as using language which would imply a 
power on the part of the king to deal with his do- 
minions and subjects in a very summary manner 
(see the offer of Agamemnon to make over to 
Achilles seven cities, 11, ix. 153 ; and ofMciielaus, 
to depopulate one of his towns to make room for 
Ulysses, Od, iv. 176). No doubt the power of 
different kings varied, and in the absence of definite 
constitutional restrictions the actual amount of 
power in the hands of each depended mainly on 
his individual qualifications and address. The 
cases, however, must have been extremely rare in 
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wliich it approached to absolute power 
Xeia). Even the vuiee of the commonalty carried 
a moral weight with it that ensured some degree of 
respect for it (%aA,e7r^ ^p.ov fprffiLs, Od. xiv. 230, 
vi. 273). 

Besides such private property as the king might 
possess, he had the use of a domain attached to 
the regal office. (Od, xl 185.) The rejMepif) here 
spoken of are different from the Kr^uara, or pri- 
vate property of the flmiil}’', which Tolomachus 
\vould retain, even if excluded from the throne, 
and so deprived of the nso of the ro}^! domain. 
(Od, i. 402.) There were also stated dues (^e~ 
uicrres)^ which formed an important item in the 
king’s emoluments (hence termed Xnrapai, IL ix. 
15(), 208). But besides these a large part of his 
revenues was derived from j>rei>euts (Bctyrimi or 
Stopa), which appear to have been given on most 
occasions on which his aid or protection was in- 
voked (ik ix. 155, xvii. 225). The characteristic 
emblem of the kingly oilice was tho CK^rpav (11. 
ii. 101, 20G). [ScEPTiiuM.] 

It was doubtless seldom tliat tbe rule of here- 
ditary succession was infringed upon, though the 
case of Telemachus (Od. i. 38G, &c.) indicates that 
under peculiar circumstances tho idea of departing 
from it might be ontertaiued. But even here the 
presumptive right of Telemachus is admitted. Such 
a di‘parture from tho ordinary rule, however, 
marks a considerable decline in the kingly power, 
and advance on tho part of the nobles. At a later 
period vve find kings deprived of their throne for 
misconduct, as in tho case of Thymoetes in Attica. 
At a later period than the Homeric age the fact of 
responsibility was regarded as constituting the dif- 
ference between a king and a t3’Tant (Arist. Pol. iv. 
8). Hence at Argos Pboidon is called a tyrant^ 
though he was a legitimate successor to the throne, 
because he acquired for himself despotic authority. 

Our information respecting the Grecian kings in 
the more historical age is not ample or miimte 
enough to enahle us to draw out a detailed scheme 
of tiieir functions. The rising influence of tlie 
nobles gradually reduced these to narrower and 
narrower limits till at last the establishment of 
arlstocratical or oligarchical governments became 
almost universal. Respecting the kings of Sparta 
the reader is referred to the article Eriioiu. As 
an illustration of the gradual limitation of the pre- 
rogatives of tho king or chief magistrate, the reader 
may consult the article Archon, The title Ba- 
silms was sometimes applied to an officer who dis- 
charged the priestly functions of the more ancient 
kings, as in Athens [ArchonJ, Delphi (Pint. 
Qiumt Gr. 7. p. 177), Siphnoe (Isocr. ad CuUim. 
p. {>85), Megara (Chandler, Mann, Oxoji, 2, 82), 
Chalcodon (Ca^dus, liecuBik &c. ii. 55), Cyzicua 
(id. ii. 71, 72), and Samothracc (Liv. xlv, 5), 
(K. F. lU^rmann, hehimh der grkeh. StaaUalier-^ 
thiimer^ §§ 63 — 55 ; Waehsmuth, lMe7iisch6 AU 
terthumskunde,f §§ 38, 43 ; Thirl wall, Hist of 
Greece., cc. vi. x. ; Orote, llisi, of Greece,, c. xx. 
vol ii. p. &c.) [C. P.M.] 

2. Homan. Rome was originally goveraed by 
kings. All the ancient writers agree in repro- 
Bwiting tho king as elected by the people for life, 
and as voluntarily entrusted b)'- them with the 
Biipjvwie power in tho state. No reference is made 
to the hereditary principle in tho election of the 
first four kings ; and it is not until the fifth king 
Tarquinius Friscus obtained the sovereignty, that 
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anything is said ahoiit the children of the deceased 
king. Consequently the ancient writers state that 
tho king was chosen on account of his virtues and 
not his descent (Cic. de Rep. li, 1 2 ; Appian, B. O. 
i. 98), It is true that in the case of Romulus the 
genuine legend makes no mention of his election to 
the xoj’-alty j and one of the aciitest modern writers 
on the history of the Roman constitution lias 
availed himself of this circumstance to support his 
theory, that the Roman king was not elected by the 
people, but derived his power immediately from 
tlie gods, and that this power devolved upon the 
senate at his death, and was transmitted in all its 
integrity to the next king hy means of the inter- 
reges (Ruhino, Untersiicltmgcn uher Ronnsche J^er- 
fassimg^ p. 107, &:c.). Our limits will not permit 
us to enter into an examination of this theory. It 
rests to a great extent upon the assumption that 
the Patres in the early lioinan constitution were 
the senate ; and it falls if it can be proved that tho 
Patres in the earliest times were the same as tho 
whole body of the patricians. W e think that W. A, 
Becker (TJandhuch dor liomischenJllert/mmer) has 
established beyond all doubt that the latter is tho 
true meaning of tlio Patres, and that the conmion 
view is correct, which represents the king as volun- 
tarily entrusted by tlie people with tho supremo 
power. 

Since the people had conferred the regal power, 
it returned to them upon the death of the king. 
As in modern states it is hold that the king never 
dies, in like manner in Rome the vacant place was 
instantlj^ filled up. But as a new king could 
not be immediately appointed, an Interrex forth- 
with stcpiied into his place. The necessity for an 
immediate successor to the king arose from tho 
circumstance that he alone had had the power of 
taldng the auspicia on behalf of the state j and ns 
the auspicia devolved upon the people at his death, 
it was imperative upon them to create a magistrate, 
to whom they could delegate the auspicia and 
who would thus possess tli^ power of mediating 
between the gods and the state. Originally the 
people consisted only of the patres or patricii j 
and accordingly, on the death of the king, wo 
read res ad patres redit (Liv. i. 32), or, what is 
nearly the same Qxmg,, auspicia, ad p)atres vede.mtL 
[Augur, p. 177.] The interrex was elected by 
the whole bodj' of the patricians, and he appointed 
(prodebat) his successor, as it was a rule tliat tho 
first inteiTCx could not hold tho comitia for tho 
election ; but it frequently happened that tho 
second interrex appointed a third, the thii'd a 
fourth, and so on, till the election took place. I’hia 
was the custom under tho republic ; and there 
would have been no reason to suppose that the 
practice was different during the kingly period, if 
it had not been for the accotint of tho appoint- 
ment of interreges after the death of Ronmhis, ac- 
cording to which tho senate was divided into do- 
curies for the purpose of sharing tho interregnum 
between them. [Intrhiikx.] 

The Interrex presided ov(‘r the comitia ciiriataj 
wliich was aHsemhled for tho election of the king, 
lie had previously agreed with the senate upon 
the person who was to be proposed to the comitia 
as king ; for it is incoticeivablo that he had tho 
absolute power of selecting whatever person he 
chose, as Dionysius states in some passagt^s. The 
person whonr the senate had selected was proposed 
by the interrex to the people *in a rt^gular rogailo^ 
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whicli the people could onty accept or reject, for 
they had not the initiative and could not them- 
selves propose any name. If the people voted in 
favour of the rogation, they were said creare regem^ 
and their acceptance of him was called jussus 
poptdi. (Dionys. iv. 40, 80 ; Liv. i. 22, 32 ; Cic. 
de Hep, il 17, 21.) But the king did not imme- 
diately enter upon his office. Two other acts had 
still to take place before he was invested with the 
full regal authority and power. First, his inmigu- 
ratlo had to be performed, as it was necessary to 
obtain the divine will respecting his appointment 
by means oT the auspices, since he was the high 
priest of the people. This ceremony was peiformed 
by an augur, who conducted the newly-elected 
king to the ar,r, or citadel, and there placed him on 
a stone seat with his face turned to the south, 
while the people waited below in anxious suspense 
until the augur annoimced that the g6ds had sent 
the favourable tokens confirming the king in ' his 
priestly character. (Liv. i. 18; Pint. Num. 7.) 
The inauguratio did not confer upon him the aus- 
picia ; for these he obtained by his election to the 
royalty, as the comitia were held auspicato. It 
simply had reference to his priestly character, as al- 
ready remarked, and consequently did not take 
place in the case of the republican magistrates, 
though the rex sacrorim and other priests were in 
augurated. The passage of Dionysius (ii. 8), which 
is quoted in the article Inauguratio to prove that 
the republican magistrates were inaugurated, refers 
only to their taking the auspices on the morning of 
the day on which they entered upon their office. 
(Comp. Becker, Ihid, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 314.) Tiie 
second act which had to he performed was the 
conferring of the iraperium upon the king. The 
curiae had only determined by their previous vote 
who was to be king, and had not by that act be- 
stowed the necessary power upon him ; they had, 
therefore, to grant him the imperium by a distinct 
vote. Accordingly the king himself proposed to 
the curiae a lex curiata de zmpci'io^ and the curiae 
by voting in favour of it gave him the imperium. 
(Ck, deHep, ii. 13, 17, lb, 20, 21.) • The reason 
of this double vote of the curiae is clear enough. 
The imperium could only be conferred upon a 
detornunate person. It was necessary, therefore, 
first to determine who was to be the person who 
was capable of receiving the imperium ; and 
when this was determined, the imperium was 
granted to him by a special vote. Livy in his 
first book makes no mention of the lex curiata de 
imperioj but he uses the expressionB paires auefores 
Jierentj patres audores facii (Liv. i 17, 22, 32.) 
That these expressions, however, are equivalent to 
the lex mriaM de imperio in the kingly period is 
shown by Becker, an abstract of whose explana- 
tion is given under Aitctor. 

It is very difficult to determine the extent of the 
king’s powers, as the ancient writers naturally 
judged of the kingly period by their own repub- 
lican constitution, and frequently assigned to the 
king, the senate, and the comitia of the curiae, the 
respective powers and functions which were only 
true in reference to the consuls, the senate, and tile 
comitia of their own time. Most modern writers 
have represented the supreme power as residingin 
the people, and have regarded the king, to a great 
extent, as the executive of the senate and the curiae; 
but this view of the limited nature of the king’s 
powers is strongly attacked, and we may say dis- 
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1 proved, by the masterly investigations of Rubino. 
For whatever exception may be taken to many of 
his propositions, no one can examine his arguments 
without feeling convinced that the king possessed 
the supreme power in the earliest times, and that 
the senate and the comitia of the curiae were very 
slight checks upon its exercise. In the first place, 
the king alone possessed the right of taking the 
auspices on behalf ol the state ; and as no public 
business of any kind could be performed without 
the approbation of the gods expressed by the 
auspices, the king stood as mediator between the 
gods and the people, and in an early stage of so- 
ciety must necessarily have been regarded with 
religious awe. ^ [Augur.] He was thus at the 
head of the national religion ; and the priests, who 
are in all nations most jealous of their exclusive 
lights and privileges, acknowledged that they were 
originally instituted by the king, and learnt from 
him their religious rites. Thus Romulus is not 
only said to have established the augurs, but to 
have been himself the best of all augurs (Cic. do 
Div. i. 2) ; and the institution of the pontiffs in 
like manner was not only attributed to Numa 
Pompilius, hut they are said to have been taught 
by this king the whole doctrine of the public and 
private sacra, the arrangement of the calendar, the 
division of days mto fasti and 7icfastl,, in one word 
theyas pontifidum. (Liv. i. 1 9, 20 ; Cic. de Btp, 
ii. 14 ; Dionys. ii. 72 ; Plut. Num. 12.) 

Secondl^q the people surrendered to the king the 
supreme military and judicial authority by con- 
ferring the imperum upon him. It is true that 
the iraperium was granted to the consuls in like 
manner ; hut the imperium, though the same nomi- 
nally, was in reality limited in its exercise, as 
the consuls at the end of their year of office be- 
came private persons again, and might he brought 
to trial for acts which they had performed during 
their consulship. In addition to which various 
laws were passed for the protection of the citizens* 
against the arbitrary use of their power, none of 
which existed in the kingly period. The hnpe^ 
TtuM is usually defined to be the exercise of military 
authority {imperium, sine quo res milUmds ad' 
mmistrari, teneri exercitus, helium gej i non polest, 
Cic. Phil, V. 1 G ; comp. Liv. v. 52 ; Cic. de Leg, 
Agr, ii, 12) ; hut this definition simply arises from 
the fact that the writers are thinking of the im- 
perium of the consuls, who were deprived of ju- 
dicial power in the city of Rome, and within the 
first milestone from it, from the time of the insti- 
tution of the praetorship. (Liv. iv, 42 ; Gaius, iv. 
104.) But the praetors also had the imperium 
conferred upon them by a lex curiata, and it was 
by possession of the imperium that they were 
alone qualified to pronounce a judicium legitimum, 
at all events in criminal cases. It must, there- 
fore, be recollected, that the king was not only the 
commander in war, but the supreme judge m peace. 
Seated on his throne in the comitium, he admin- 
istered justice to all comers, and decided iu all 
cases which were brought before him, civil as well 
as criminal The opinion of Puchta {Tnstit, vol I 
p. 140, Ac.), that private suits were not decided by 
the king, but came under tbe jurisdiction of the 
pontiffs, rests on no sufficient authority, and is re- 
futed by the tale of the pretended dispute which 
was brought before Tarquinius Priscus by the mur- 
derers of that king. (Liv. L40.) If we are to 
place reliance upon Livy, the king did not admin- 
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ister justice alone, l)nt was fettered by a consilium^ 
since it is brought forward as a reproach against 
Tarquinius Superbus, cognitiones capUalium remm 
sme consiliis per se solus escercehat (Liv. i. 47) ; 
but it is not easy to believe in the existence of 
such a consilium in the times of the early kings, or 
if it did exist, it must have been a body simply to 
advise the king, and could not have had the power 
of controlling him, as he administered justice in 
virtue of his possessing the imperium. There is 
moreover no case recorded in which the consilium 
liad any share in the administiation of justice. 
From the decision of the king there seems to 
have been no appeal (provocalio). This is in- 
deed denied by Niebuhr, who maintains that in 
all cases alfectiiig the caput of a Roman citizen, 
an appeal lay from the king to the people in 
the comitia of the curiae, and who further argues 
that this was an ancient right of the patricians, 
and was extended to the plebs by the Lex Va- 
leria, enacted at the establishment of the re- 
public. It is true that the ancient writers refer 
the institution of the prorooaiio to the kingly 
period (Liv. i. 26, viii. 33 ; Cic. pro Ah/. 3 ; Val. 
Mux. vi. 3, § 6, viii; 1. § 1 ; Festus, s.v. sorortuni 
f/j/ii/nm ; Cic, c/e Tiep. ii, 31 ), but it by no moans 
follows that the provocatio of that early tune was 
the same as the right secured by the Lex Valeria, 
which was regarded as the great bulwark of the 
liberty of a Roman citizen. We have indeed the 
record of only one case of provocatio under the 
kings, namely, when the surviving Horatius, w'ho 
murdered his sister, appealed from the dutimviri to 
the people ; and in this case it must be borne in 
mind that the appeal was not from the sentence of 
the king, but from the sentence of the duumviri. 
It appears, even from the narrative of Livy, that 
tile king voluntarily surrendered his right of trying 
the criminal and passing sentence upon him, in 
order to avoid the odium of putting to death the 
hero who had rendered such signal services to the 
state, and that he appointed duumviri, from whose 
decision an appeal lay to the people, in order that 
the people might have the responsibility of pro- 
nouncing his acquittal or condemnation. (Li\'. i. 
26 ; comp, Dionys. iii. 22.) In addition to whicli 
it is expressly stated that the dictatorship was a 
restoration of the kingly power (Zonar. vii. ] 3 ; 
comp. Cic, de. Rep, ii. 32) ; and it is certain that 
the great distinction between the power of the 
dictator and that of tlie consuls consisted in there 
being no provocatio from the decisions of the former, 
as there was from the decisions of the latter. Our 
limits do not allow us to enter further into an 
examination of this question ; but tbe reader will 
find tbe arguments against Niebuhr’s views stated 
at great length in Rubmo. (Rid. p. 430, See.) 

Again, all the magistrates in the kingly period 
appear to have been appointed by the king and 
not (‘Iccted by tbe curiae. This is expressly stated 
of the two most Important, the Tribimm Celerum„ 
who occupied the second place in the state, and 
who stood in the same relation to the king as the 
magister eqiiitum did in later times to the dic- 
tator (Lydus, de Mug, i. 14), and the Cuslos or 
Rrmfectus ur/d^ who was nominated by the king 
to supply his place when he was absent from the 
city ('J’ac. Jmi, vi U). We may consequently infer 
that the Qu(u>siores were in like manner nominated 
by the king, although the ancient authorities dider 
on the |Soint, Tacitus ascribing their appointment 
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to the king (Tac. Atm. xi. 22) and Junius Grac- 
chanus to the people. (Dig. 1. tit. 13.) Livy ex- 
pressly says (i. 26) that the Duumviri Perduel- 
lionis were appointed by the king ; and if these 
were the same officers as the Quaestores during the 
kingly period, as many writers maintain, there can 
be no doubt that the latter were nominated by 
the king. 

Further, the king was not dependent upon the 
people for his support ; but a large portion of the 
ager publicus belonged to him, which was culti- 
vated at the expense of the state on his behalf. 
(Cic. de Rep. v. 2.) He had also the absolute 
disposal of the booty takeji in war and of the con- 
qiiercd lands. (Dionys. ii, 28, 62 : Cic. de Rop„ ii. 
9, 14, 18.) 

It must not, however, be supposed that the au- 
thority of the king was absolute. The senate and 
the assembly of the people must have formed some 
check upon his power ; though, if the views we 
have been stating are correct, they were far from 
possessing the extensive privileges which Dionysius 
(ii. Li-) assigns to them, d'he senate and the 
coiuitia of the curiae wore not independent bodies 
possessing the right of meeting at certain times and 
discussing questions of state. They could only lie 
called together when the king chose, and further 
could only determine iq>on matters whicii the king 
subrnitted to them. The senate was simply the 
consilium of the king, the members of which wore 
all appointed by him (Liv. i. 8; Dionys. ii. 12 ; 
Festus, p. 246, od. Muller; Cic. de Rep. ii. 8), 
and which only offered their advice to him, whicli 
he could follow or reject according to his pleasure. 
The comitia of the curiae seem to have been 
rarely assembled, and then probably more to hear 
the decisions of the king than to ratify his acts ; 
and it is certain that they had no power of dis- 
cussing any matter that was brought before tliem. 
The only public matter in which the king could 
not dispense with the co-operation of the senate 
and the curiae was in declarations of war against 
foreign nations, as appears clearly from the decla- 
ration of war against the Latins in the time of 
Ancus Marcius, as related by Livy (i. 32), who 
preserves the ancient formula. There is no trace 
of the people having had anything to do with the 
conclusion of treaties of peace ; and Dionysius in 
this case ns in many others has evidently trans- 
ferred a later custom to the earlier times. The 
relation in which the senate and the curiae stood 
to the kings is spoken of more at length under 
Comitia, p. 331, and Senatus. 

The insignia of the king were the fasces with 
the axes {secures)., which twelve lictors carried 
before him as often as he appeared in public, tbe 
trabea, the sella curuUs,ta\dL the toga praelea/a and 
picta. The tra/jea appears to have been the most 
ancient official dress, and is assigned especially to 
Romulus : it was of Ijatin origin, and is therefore 
represented by tlie aiiti(juarian Virgil as worn 
by tbe Latin kings. (Plin. IL JM. viii. 48, ix. 
39 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 501 ; Virg. Jen. vil 187, xL 
334.) The loga pradeMa and picM were bor- 
rowed, together with the sella cundis, from the 
Etruscans, and their introduction is variously 
ascribed to Tullus Hostib'us or Tarquinius Priscos. 
iClc,daRcp. ii. 17; Macrob.^to. 6; Plin. /AM. 
ix. 38 ; Dionys* iii* 62.) Dionysius (i e.) also 
mentions a diadem and a sceptre as insignia of the 
kings. 



REX SACRIFICULUS. 

For furtlier information respecting the Roman 
kings, see Niekulir, HisL of Rome^ vol. i. p- 338, 
&c. ; Walter, GesoJnchte des Romikcfien Rcchts, 

§ 17, 2d ed. ; and especially Riibino, Untersnch- 
wngen uber Romiselte Verfasstwg^ passim ; and 
Becker, Ilandbtich der Romisohen AUerthmier^ vol. 
ii. pt. i. p. 291, &c. 

REX SACRIFFCULUS, BEX SACRI^FI- 
CirS, or REX SACRO'RUM. When tlie civil 
and military powers of the king were transferred 
to two praetors or consuls, upon the establishment 
of the republican government at Rome, these ma- 
gistrates were not invested with that part of the 
royal dignity by virtue oi“ which he had been the 
high priest ot ins nation and had conducted several 
of the sacra puhlica, hut tins priestly part of his 
office was transferred to a priest calh'd Rex Sacn- 
ficidiis or Rev Sacroninu (Liv. ii. 2 ; Eionys. iv. 
74-, V. 1.) The fir&t rex sacrorum was designated, 
at the command of the consuls, by the college of 
pontitfs, and inaugurated by tlie augurs. He was 
always elected and inaugurated hi the comitia ca- 
lata under the presidency of the pontiffs (Gell. xxx 
27), and as long as a rex sacnficulas was ap- 
pointed at Rome, he was always a pairkianAbr as he 
had no influoiico upon the maiiageineiit of jiolitical 
alfairs, the jjIelxhiiiH never coveted this dignity. 
(Liv. vi. 41 ; Cic. ;n*o iknn, 14.) Rut for tlie 
same reason tlie [tatriciauB too appear at last to 
have attributed little importance to the office ; 
whtmee it sometimes occum that for one, or oven 
for two wicceshive years no nux wwTonim was ap- 
pointed, and during the civil wars in the last pe- 
ri(*d uf the republic, the ollico appears to liavc 
fallen altogether into disuse. Augustus however 
et'euis to have revived it, for wm find freipient 
mention of it during the empire, nntii it was jiro- 
bahly abolisluid In tlm time of I'heodosius. (Orelli, 
Imvr. n. 2280, 22H2, 2281;;. ) 

Considering that this priest was the religious 
representative of the kings, he ranked indeed 
higher than all other priests, and oven higher than 
the ponlifex luaximiis (Festns. Ordo Hwmlu- 
iWH\ but in power and iidhieiico he was far inferior 
to him. (Id bucerdutimn po/dificl Liv. ii. 
2.) lie held his office for life (Dionys. iv, 74), 
was not allowed to hold any civil or military dig- 
nity, and was at the same time exempted from all 
military and civil duties. (Dioiiys. /. q, ; Pint. 

Rom, 00 5 Liv, xl. 42.) liis principal func- 
tions were ; L To perform those oacra pu bhea 
which had before been performed by tifo kings ; 
and his wife, wlio bore the title of rmfim saerokum,, 
had like the queens of foniier days also to perform 
certain priestly functions. These sacra puhlica he 
or his wife had to perform on all the Caltmds, Tdcs, 
and the Nundinos ; he to Jupiter, and she to Juno, 
in the regia. (Varw, de iJmg, IM, vi. 12, 13 ; 
Mactoh. Rut i. Id.) 2. On the days called regL 
fugium he had to offer a sacrifice in the comitium. 
[IIegifugium.I 3. When extraordinary portenta 
seemed to announce some goneral calamity, it was ] 
his duty to try to propitiate ihe anger of the gods. 
(Fest. 8, V. liegim ferkte,) 4, On the imndinos 
when the peopb* assembled in the city, the rex $a- 
croruin announced (edinbai) to them the succession 
of the festivals for the month. This part of his 
functions however must have ceased irfter the time 
di, On, Flavius. (Varro, do Ling, Lat vi. 13 ; 
’S^rv. <.id Jan, viii. 854.) He lived in a domus 
pobllca cm the via sacra, near the regia and the 
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house of the Vestal virgins. (Ambrosch, Sludicn k, 
Andeutimgen^-^lh 41 — 78.) [L. S.] 

RHEBA or RED.;! wms a travelling carriage 
with four wheels. Like the Covin us and the 
Essedum it was of Gallic origin (Quintil. Imt. 
Orut, i. 5. § 88 ; Cues. Bell. GcdL i. 51), and 
may perhaps contain the same root as the Geiman 
reiten and our ride. It was the common carriage 
used by the Romans for travelling, and was fre- 
quently made large enough not only to contain 
many persons, hut also baggage and utensils of va- 
rious kinds. (Cic. Mil. 1 0, 20 ; Juven. iii. 10 ; 
Mart. iii. 47.) The word R^^irliedium^ wiiich was 
formed by the Romans from the Greek preposition 
erl and the Gallic rJiada (Quint. 1. c.), is explained 
by the Scholiast on Juvenal (viii. 86) as : “ Orna- 
inentum rhedarum aut plaustrum.” 

RHETOR. [Riietorice Grapiie.] 
RIlETOdilCE GRAPIIE (prjropndri ypaflrlj). 
The host interpretation of this expression is per- 
haps that given hy ITarpocration and Suidas, s. v, 
'h Kara p^ropos yevogivy], yp6d^avr6s ri >) el’rt6pros 
^ Trpd^avros Trapdaogov, There was not any par- 
ticular class of persons called pdirop^s., invested 
with a legal character, or intrusted with political 
duties, at Athens. For every citizen, who did not 
labour under some special disability, was entitled 
to address the people in assembly, make motions, 
propose laws, &,c. The name of j&Tjrepes, however, 
wms given In common parlance to those oiators and 
statesmen, who more especially devoted themselves 
to the business of public speaking ; while those who 
kept aloof from, or took no part in, the business of 
popular assemblies, were called iti&TaL Hence 
pyjrcnp is explained by Suidas, s. v. 'O h'lgcp crvfi- 
Kal o Iv d'l}pL(p dyopebcav. The 
ypa.<}>i) might be either the same as the xapavSgoiv 
ypu<l>}}, or a more special prosecution, attended with 
heavier penalties, against practised demagogues, 
who exerted thoir talents and influence to deceive 
the people and recommend bad measures. Others 
have conjectured this to be a proceeding similar to 
the ^rrayyeXia doKigauias, directed against -thoso 
persons who ventured to speak in public, after 
having been guilty of some misdemeanour W'hich 
would render them liable to dripla. Of this nature 
was the charge brought against Timarchus by Aes- 
chines, whoso object was to prevent the latter from 
appearing as prosecutor against him on the subject 
of the embassy to Philip. (Schoinann, do Comit. 
p. lOa ; Meier, AIL Froc. p. 209.) [C. R. K.] 

RHETRAE {(i^rpai), specially the name of the 
ordinances of Lycurgns. (Plut. Lgc. 8, 13.) The 
word is defined hy tlie grammarians to signify a 
compact or teeaty (py}Tprj, g iirl ^rjrdiSTKn (rvvdiiKr}, 
Apollon. Ac.r. IBon. p. 138. 30, ed. Bekker ; 
pvjrpat (TvvOpmi Bid Xoywv, Hesych.) ; and most 
modern writers adopt this interpretation, supposing 
the word to signify originally words (rb ^f^rhv), or 
a declai’ation, which bound parties. It is true 
that the etymology points simply to that which is 
spoken or declared ; but Plutarch gives another 
meaning to the word in relation to the laws of 
Lycurgns, and says that they were divine ordi- 
nances {^^Tpas dvbgauev,, vapd rod ^mv vop.i~ 
Kck xp’?trp,oil/s.5f"ra, Plut. Lyo. 13). The 
opinion of Mr. Groto, which reconciles these two 
accounts, seems the most probable. The word 
Rhetra means a solemn compact, either originally 
emanating from, or subsequently sanctioned hy the 
I gods, who are always parties to such agreements: 
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soe fhe old treaty between, tbe Eleiatis and He- 
xaeans — 'A Fpdrpcs, between tbe two, commemorated 
in the valuable inscription still preserved, — as an- 
cient, according to Bockh,as Olym. 40 — 60 (Bockli, 
Corp. Inscrlpt. No. ii. p. 26, part i.). The words 
of Tyrtaeus imply such a contract between the 
contracting parties : first the kings, then the sena- 
tus, lastly the people, — evOdas piirpais a/zraTce/rei- 
€opivovs ^ — whore the participle last occurring applies 
not to the people alone, but to all the three. The 
llhetra of Lycurgus emanated from the Delphian 
god : but the kings, senators, and people all bound 
themselves, both to each other and to the gods to 
obey it.” (Grote, Hist, of Greece^ vol. ii. p. 462 ; 
for a different explanation of the word, see Thirl- 
wall. Hist of Greece., vol. i. p. 335, 2d ed.) 

liHYTON (^uTov), a drinking-horn (xepas), by 
which name it was originally called, is said by Atlie- 
naeus (xi. p, 407, h) to have been first made under 
Ptolemy Philadelphiis ; hut it is even mentioned 
in Demosthenes (c. Mid. p. 565. 20), as Athenaeus 
himself also remarks. The oldest and original 
form of this drinking-horn was probably the horn 
of the ox, ])ut one end of it was afterwards orna- 
mented with the heads of various animals and 
birds. We frequently find representations of the 
pvr6v on ancient vases depicting symposia. Several 
specimens of those drinking-horns have also been 
discovered a,t Pompeii {Mmeo Burhu7uco, vol. viii. 
14, V. 20); representations of two of these arc 
given in the annexed cut. 


The [tvrSv had a small opening at the bottom, 
which the person who drank put into his mouth, 
and allowed the wine to run in : hence it <lerived 
its nann^ (wmp.a<rOai re atrh rps Athen. 

xi. p.407, e). We see persons using the ^vr6y in 
this way in ancient paintings. (Pitt. d’Brcol. v. t. 
46 ; ZaJni, Ornam. mid WunJpem., t, 90,) Martial 
(ii, 35) speaks of it under the name of Myilmn. 
(Becker, Ckf.r ikies, vol. i. p. 505.) 

MCA. { Flamen.1 

IIICFNIUM, llECl'NIUM or IiEClNUS,an 
article of dress. Tlie name was accordingto Festus 
(s. « ) ajiplied to any dress consisting of a square 
pi(‘ce of clotlh It occurs in a fragment of the 
Twelve 'fables (Cic. de Lep, ii. 23), and tbe an 
ciont commentators according to Festus explained 
tim word there as a toga for women (if the reading 
Fer. lopam bo right instead of virikm with 

a purple stripe in front, That it was an article of 
female dross, and more especially a small and short 
kind of pallium, is stated by Nonius (xiv. 33) on 
the autlupnty of Varro. It was worn in grief and 
nimirning, and in such a manner that one half of it 
was thrown back (Varro, de lAng, Lett. v. 132 ; 
Si'iw. ad Am, i. 2B6 ; Isidor. Oriff, xix. ^25), 
whence the ancient grammarians derive the word 
from rejimre, although it is manifestly a derivative 
from rim, which was a covering of tlio hiuad used 
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by females. (Van-o, 1. c. ; Fest. s. v, Rim.) The 
grammarians appear themselves to have had no 
clear idea of the ricinium ; hut after careful exami- 
nation of the passages above referred to, it appears 
to have been a kind of mantle, with a sort of cowl 
attached to it, in order to cover the head. It was 
also worn by mimes upon the stage (Fest. /. c, and 
s. V. Orchestra), and the mavortiuin, mavorte, or 
mayors of later times was thought to be onlj' an- 
other name for what had formerly been called rici- 
nium. [D. S.] 

ROBIGA''LIA, a public festival in honour of 
the god Robigus to preserve the fields from mil- 
dew, is said to have been instituted by Niuna, and 
was celebrated a. d. vii. Kal. Mai. (April 25th). 
(Plin. H. N. xviii. 29. s. 69 j Varro, Re Rust i, 
I. p. 90, ed. Bip., Linp. Lat vi. 16, ed. Miill. ; 
Festus, s. V.) The sacrifices offered on this occa- 
sion consisted of the entrails of a dog and a sheep, 
accompanied with frankincense and wine ; a prayer 
was presented by' a flamen in tbe grove of the an- 
cient deity, whom Ovid and Columella make a 
goddess, (Ovid, iv. 907 — 942 ; Coluin. x. 
342.) A god Robigus or a goddess Robigo is a 
mere invention from the name of this festival, for 
the Romans paid no divine lionoiirs to evil deities. 
(Hartimg, Die Religion der Romer, voL ii. p. 148.) 
ROBUR. [Caucer, p. 2 11, a.] 

ROGATIO. [Lex, p. 682.] 

ROGATOllES. [Diribitoees.] 

ROGU8. [Fukuw, p. 559, b ] 

ROMl^llEA. [1 1 ASTA, p. 589, a.] 
RORAGill. [Exercitus, pp. 495, 502, b. j 
ROSTRA, or The Beaks, was the name apjfiied 
to the stage {suggesius) in the Fonim, from which 
the orators addressed the people. This stage was 
originally called templum (Liv. ii. 56), because it 
was consecrated by the augurs, but it obtained its 
name of Rostra til the conclusion of tbe great Latin 
war, when, it was adorned with the beaks {rostra) 
of the ships of the Aiitiatcs. (Liv. viii, 14 ; Flor. 
i. 11 ; Plin. n. N. xxxiv. 5, s. IL) The Gre(*ks 
also mutilated galleys in the same way for the 
]>iirposc of trophies: this was called by them 
UlcpCorrjpidCciK [ACROTKEIUM.] 

The Rostra lay between the Comitium or place 
of meeting for the curios, and the Forum or place 
of meeting for tbe tribes, so that tbe speaker might 
turn either to tlio one or the other ; but down to 
the time of C. GracchuR, even the tribunes in 
speaking used to front the Comitium ; he first 
turned his hack to it and Bpok<i with his face^ to- 
wards the forum, (Niebuhr, Hist of Rome, vol. i. 
p. 426, note 990.) The form of the liostra has 
been well descrilied by Niebuhr (vol. iii. p. 144 , 
note 268) and Bunsen (<jiioted by Arnold, Hist, oj 
/(ome, vol. ii. p, 164): the latter &upp«s<‘s '•‘that 
it was a circular building, raised on arches, with 
a stand or platform on the top bordered by a para- 
pjet ; the access to it being fiy two ilights of steps, 
one on each side. Itfroutiul towards the comitium, 
and tile rostra wtu'c affixed to the front of it, just 
under the arches, ■ Its form has been in all the 
main points preserved in the am bones, or circular 
pulpils, of the most ancient churches, which also 
had two flights of Steps leading up to them, one on 
the cast side, by which the preacher ascended, 

. and another on the west side, for his descent. 

1 Specimens of these old churches arc still to bo 
I seen at Romo in the churches of St. Clement and 
I S, Lorensto fuori le muro.” The speaker was thus 
3 n 2 
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enabled to walk to and fro, wliilc addressing his 
audience. 

The suggestus or Rostra was transferred by 
Julius Caesar to a corner of the Forum, but the 
spot, where the ancient Rostra had stood, still con- 
tinued to be called Rostm Veiera, while the other 
was called Rostra Nova or Rostra Julia, (Ascon. 
m Cie, MiL § 12. p. 43, ed. Orelli ; Dion Cass. 
3 diii. 49, Ivi. 34 ; Suet. Aiig, lOO.) Both the 
Rostra contained statues of illustrious men (Cic. 
FhiUp. ii. 61) ; the new Rostra contained eques- 
trian statues of Sulla, Pompey, Julius Caesar, and' 
Augustus. (Veil. Pat. ii. 61.) Niebuhr (/. c.) dis- 
covered the new Rostra in the long wall, that runs 
in an angle towards tlie three columns, which have 
for a very long time home the name of Jupiter 
Stator, but which belong to the Curia Julia. The 
substance of the new Rostra consists of bricks and 
casting-work, but it was of course cased with 
marble: the old Rostra Niebuhr supposes were 
constructed entirely of peperino. 

The following coin of M. Lollius Palicaniis con- 
tains a representation of the Rostra. 



ROSTRA'TA COLUMNA. [Columna, p. 
327, b.3 

ROSTRA'TA CORO'NA. [Corona, p. 360.] 
ROSTRUM. [Navis, p. 786, b.] 

KOTA. [CuRRirs, p. 378,] 

RUDENS (fcdkm), any rope used to move or 
fix the mast or sail of a vessel (Jiiv. vi. 102; Ovid. 
Mctiil 616; Achilles Tatius, ii. 32.) The dif- 
ferent ropes of an ancient ship are spoken of under 
Navih, p. 790. 

RTJDl'lRA'TIO. [Domus, p. 431, a,] 

RUDI A'RII. [Oladiatojies, p. 575, a.] 
RUDIS. [GLAmATimms, p. 575, a.J 
RU'PULI, the name of the tribunes of the 
soldiers cho.son by the consul or other general. 
(Liv. vii. 5 ; Festus, $, v,) For further inform- 
ation see Exercituw, pp. 503, a. 504, b. 

RUNCPNA QvHdt,v7)\ a plane (Tertull. Jpol. 
12; Brmick, Awccl 1 227), is delineated among 
joiner’s tools (fmirumen. Ruhr. Ti(/mr.) in. the 
woodcut at p. 806. The square hole in the right side 
of the stock seems intended for the passage of the 
shavmgs (mmenta). The Latin and Greek names 
for this instrument gave origin to the corresponding 
transitive verbs runcino and jSweardo), meaning to 
plane. (Min. Felix, 23.) They seem to be allied 
etymologically with referring to the opera- 

tion of those beasts and birds which use their snout 
or beak to plough up the ground, [J. Y.l 
RUTI LIANNA ACTIO was a Praetorian actio 
introduced by the Praetor Publius Rutilius, by 
virtue of wbicli the honormn emptor could sue in 
the name of the person whose goods he had bought 
and claim the condemiiatio to be made in bis own 
favour and in his own name. (Gains, iii. 80, 81, 
iv. 35.) ' [G. L,3 

RUTRUM, dim. RUTELLUM,akmdof hoe. 
which had the handle fixed perpendicularly into 
the middle of the blade, thus differing from the 


Rastek. It was used before sowing to level the 
ground, by breaking down any clods which adhered 
too long together. (Non. Marc. p. 18, ed. Merceri.) 
This operation is described by Virgil in the follow- 
ing terms, which also assign the derivation of the 
name; Cumulosque rmt male pinguis arenae.” 
{Georg, i. 105.) See Festns, s. v. ; Varro, de L. 
Lat. V. p. 137, ed. SpengeL The same implement 
was used in mixing lime or clay with water and 
straw to make plaster for walls. (Cato, de Re Rust, 
10, 128 ; Pallad. de Re Rust. i. IS ; Plin. II . N. 
xxxvi. 23. s. 55.) 

The word rutabulum ought to be considered as 
another form of rutrum. It denoted a hoe or rake 
of the same constniction, which was used by the 
baker in stirring the hot ashes of his oven. (Festus, 
s. V.) A wooden rutabulum was employed to mix 
the contents of the vats in which wine was made. 
(Colum. de Re Rust xii. 20.) [J. Y.] 


S. 


SACCUS (o'dxxos), signified in general any 
kind of sack or hag, made of hair, cloth, or other 
materials. We have only to notice here its mean- 
ing as — LA head-dress. [Conr a, p. 329.] 2. A 
sieve for straining wine [ViNUivi]. 3. A purm 
for holding ninney. Hence the phrase in Plautus 
ire ad saceam^ “ to go a bogging.” (Plaut. CapL i. 

SACELLUM is a diminutive of saccr, and sig- 
nifies a small place consecrated to a god, containing 
an altar, and sometimes also a statue of the god to 
whom it was dedicated. (GelHus, vi. 12.) Festus 
{s. V.) completes the definition by stating that a 
sacellura never had a roof. It was therefore a 
sacred enclosure surrounded by a fence or wall to 
separate it from the- profane ground around it, and 
answers to the Greek 7repf§a\oy, The form of a 
sacellum was sometimes square and sometimc‘s 
round. The ancient sacellura of Janus which was 
said to have been built by Romulus, was of a 
square form, contained a statue of the god, and had 
two gates. (Ovid. Fast i, 275 ; Tercnt. Maur. in 
Wernsdorf ’s Poet Min. ii. p. 279.) Many Romans 
had private sacella on their own estates ; hut the 
city of Rome contained a great number of public 
sacella such as that of Caca (Serv. ad Aeii. viii. 
190), of Hercules in the Forum Boarium (Solin. i.; 
Plin. II. N. X, 29), of the Lares (Solin. 2), of 
Naenia (Fest. s. w. Naeniae deae), of Pudicitia 
(Liv. X. 23), and others. [L. S.] 

SACERDOS, SACERDOTXUM. Cicero (da 
Leg. ii. 8) distinguishes two kinds of sacerdotes ; 
those who had the superintendence of the fonns 
worship (caerimoniae) and of the sacra, and those 
who interpreted signs and what was uttered b}?* 
seers and prophets. Another division is that into 
priests who were not devoted to the service of any 
particular deity, such as the pontiffs, augurs, 
fetiales, and those who wore connected with the 
worship of particular divinities, such as the fla- 
mmos. The priests of the ancient world did nt>t 
consist of men alone, for in Greece as well as at 
Rome certain deities were attended only by priest- 
esses, At Rome the wives of particular priests 
were regarded as priestesses, and had to perform 
certain sacred functions, as the regina sacroraiYi 
and the ffaminica. [Flamen ; Rex Saceorum. | 
In other cases maidens wore appointed priestesses, 
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as the Vestal virgins, or boys, with regard to whom 
it was always req^uisite that their fathers and 
mothers should he alive (patrmi et mctfrimz). 
As all the different kinds of priests are treated of 
senarately in this work, it is only necessary here 
to make some general remarks. 

In comparison with the civil magistrates all 
priests at Rome were regarded as homines privati 
(Cic. c. CatiL i. 1, de Off. i. 22, ad Ait. iv. 2, 
Philip. V. 17), though all of them as priests were 
saccrdotes piihlici, in as far as their office (sacerdo- 
tiuni) was connected with any worship recognised 
by the state. The appellation of sacerdos publicus 
was however given principally to the chief-pontiff 
and the flaraen dialis (Cic. de Leg. ii. 9 ; Serv. 
ad Aen. xii. 534), who were at the same time the 
only priests who were members of the senate by 
virtue of their office. All priestly offices or sacer- 
dotia were held for life without responsibility to 
any civil magistrate. A priest was generally al- 
lowed to hold any other civil or military office be- 
sides his priestly dignity (Liv. xxxviii. 4 7, xxxix. 
45 ; Epit. 1 9, xl. 45, Epit. 59, &c.) ; some priests 
however formed an exception, for the duumviri, the 
rex sacrorum and the flamen dialis were not allowed 
to hold any state office, and were also exempt 
from service in the armies. (Dionys. iv. 8.) Their 
priestly character was, generally speaking, insepa- 
rable from their person, as long as they lived (Plin. 
Epist. IV. 8) : hence the augurs and fratres arvales 
retained their character even when sent into exile, 
or when they were taken prisoners. (Plin. II. N. 
xviii. 2 ; Pint Qmest. Rom. 99.) It also occurs 
that one and the same person held two or three 
piicstly offices at a time. Thus we find the three 
dignities of pontifex maximiis, augur, and decemvir 
sacrorum united in one individual. (Liv. xl. 42.) 
But two persons belonging to the same gens were 
not allowed to be members of the same college of 
priests. This regulation however was in later 
times often violated or evaded by adoptions. (Serv. 
ad Aen. vii. 303; Dion Cass, xxxix. 17.) Bodily 
defects rendered, at Home as among all ancient 
nations, a person unfit for holding any priestly 
office. (Dionys. ii. 21; Seucc. iv. 2; I*lut. 

QuaosL Rom. 73 ; Plin. II. N, vii. 29.) 

All priests were originally patricians, but from 
the year b. c. 367 the plebeians also began to take 
part in the sacerdotia [Pjlbbes, p. 927], and those 
priestly offices which down to the latest times re- 
mained in the hands of the patricians alone, such 
as that of the rex sacrorum, the flamines, salii and 
otlums, had no influence upon the affairs of the 
state. 

As regards the appointment of priests, the an- 
cients unanimously state that at first they were 
appointed by the kings (Dionys. ii. 21, &c. 73 ; 
Jjiv. i. 20), but after the saceidotia were once in- 
stituted, each college of pri(‘sts — for nearly all 
priests constituted certain corporations called col- 
legia — had the right of filling up the occurring va- 
cancies by cooptatio. [Fontiekx, p. 940.] Other 
priests, on the contrary, such as the Vestal virgins 
and the flamines, were appointed (eapiebuniur) by 
the pontifex maximus, a rule which appears to 
have been observed down to the latest times; 
others again, such as the duumviri sacrorum, were 
elected by the people (Dionys, iv* 62), or by the 
curiae, as the ciiriones. But in whatever manner 
they were appointed, all priests after their appoint- 
ment req[uired to be inaugurated by the pontiffs 
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and the augurs, or by the latter alone. (Dionys. ii, 
22.) Those priests who formed colleges had ori- 
ginally, as we have already observed, the right of 
cooptatio ; but in the course of time they weie 
deprived of this right, or at least the cooptatio was 
reduced to a mere form, by several legos, called 
leges de sacerdotiis, such as the lex Domitia, Cor- 
nelia, and Julia ; their nature is dcscrilicd in the 
article Pontifex, p. 940, &c., and what is there 
said in regard to the appointment of pontiffs ap- 
plies equally to all the other colleges. The leges 
annales, which fixed the age at which persons be- 
came eligible to the different magistracies, had no 
reference to priestly offices ; and on the whole it 
seems that the pubertas was regarded as the time 
after which a person might he appointed to a sa- 
cerdotium. (Liv. xlii. 28 ; Pint. Tib. Gi'acch. 4.) 

All pri{ sts had some external distinction, as the 
apex, tiitulus, or galerus, the toga praetexta, as 
well as honorary seats in the theatres, circuses and 
amphitheatres. They appear however to have 
been obliged to pay taxes like all other citizens, 
but seem occasionally to have tried to obtain ex- 
emption. See the case related in Livy, xxxiii. 42. 

Two interesting questions yet remain to be an- 
swered : first whether the priests at Rome were 
paid for their services, and secondly whether they 
instructed the young, or the people in general, in 
the principles of their religion. As regards the 
first question, we read that in the time of Romulus 
lands were assigned to each temple and college of 
priests (Dionys. ii. 7), and %vhen Festus (if. v. 
Oscum.) states that the Roman augurs had the 
enjoyment (frid solebant) of a district in the terri- 
tory of Veil, we may infer that all priests had the 
usus of the sacred lands belonging to their respec- 
tive colleges or divinities. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that such was actually 
tlie case in the Roman colonies, where, besides the 
lots assigned to the coloni, pieces of land are men- 
tioned which htdonged to the colleges of priests, 
who made use of theui by letting them out to farm. 
(Siculus Flaccus, de conilH. agror, p. 23, ed. (Joes. ; 
Ilyginus, de LmH. Condit. p. 205, ed. Goes.) It 
appears however that we must distinguish between 
such lands as were sacred to the gods themselves 
and could not he taken from them except bj’- exau- 
guratio, and such as were merely given to the 
priests as posscssio and formed part of the agor 
publicus. Of tbe latter the state remained the 
owner, and might take them from the priests in any 
case of necessity. (Dion Cass, xliii. 47 ; Oros. v. ,1 8 ; 
Appian, de Bell. Miihr. 22.) Besides the use of 
such sacred or public lands some priests also had a 
regular annual salary {stijjezidiuni)^ which was paid 
to them from the public treasury. This is ex- 
pressly stated in regard to the Vestal virgins (Liv. i. 
20), the augurs (Dionys. ii. 6), and the ouriones 
(Fest. S.V. Cu-rioninm)^ and may therefore be sup- 
posed to have been tbe case with other priests also* 
The pontifex maximus, the rex sacrorum, and the 
Vestal virgins had moreover a doraus publica as 
their place of residence. In the time of the empe- 
rors the income of the priests, especially of the 
Vestal virgins, was increased. (Suet Aug, 31 ; 
Tacit Annal. iv. 16.) 

As regards the second question, we do not hear 
either in Greece or at Rome of ahy class of priests 
on whom it was incumbent to instruct the people 
respecting the imiure Und principles of religiom 
Of preaching there is not the slightest trace. Reli- 
a S’ 3 
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s:ion. wifcK tliG ancients was a thin" •wliicli was 
lianded downi 'by tradition from father to son, and 
consisted in the proper performance of certain rites 
and ceremonies. It was respecting these external 
forms of worship alone that the pontiffs were ob- 
liged to give instructions to those who consaltcd 
them. [PoNTiFEx.] [L..S.] 

SACRA. This A\ord in its widest sense ex- 
presses what we call duino worship. In ancient 
times the state as well as all its subdivisions liad 
tboir own peculiar forms of worsliip, whence at 
Romo we find sacra of the whole Roman people, of 
the curies, gontes, families, and even of private in- 
dividuals. All these sacra, however, were divided 
into two great classes, the public and private sacia 
(sacra pnljliati et prmita)^ that is, they were per- 
formed eitiier on "behalf of the whole nation and at 
the expense of the state, or on behalf of indi- 
viduals, families, nr gontos, which had also to defray 
their expenses. (Fest. s. v. PaUlca sacra ; Liv. i. 
20, X, 7 ; Pint. Niim. 9 ; Cic. de TIurusp. Pesp, 
7.) This division is ascribed to Niima. All sacra, 
pLihlicaas well as piivata, were superintended and 
regulated by the pontiffs. We shall first speak of 
the sacra puhlica. 

Sacra Fahdca. Among the sacra puhlica the 
Romans reckoned not only thosi'- which were per- 
formed on behalf of the whole Roman people, but 
also tliose performed on behalf of the great subdivi- 
sinus of the people, viz. the tribes and the curiae, 
nbiuh Festiis (he.) expresses: pro 
enriis^ saeellh. (See Bionys. ii. 21, 2i3 ; Apulian, 
nisi. Horn. viii. 138, da Bell. Civ, ii. lOfi ; Plut. 
QhucsL Horn, 80.) The sacra pro montibus et 
pagis are undoubtedly the sacra montanalia and 
paganalia, which although not sacra of tlie whole 
Roman people, were yet piibliea. (Varro, de Limj. 
LaL \i, 24, i&c. ; comp. Fest. Seplimoniimn.) 
The sacella in the expression of Festus, sacra pro 
sncdlis, appear only to indicate the places wliero 
some sacra puhlica were performed. (Gbttling, 
Qesdt. d. Rdm. Siaalsv. p. 1761) What was coni- 
mou to all sacra pubiica, is that they were pcT- 
fonnecl at the expense of certain public funds, 
which had to pro\ido the money for victims, liba- 
tions, incense, and for the building and mainte- 
nance of tho.so place.s, wIuto they were performed. 
(Fest, I c. ; Biomys. ii, 28 ; Liv. x. 23, xlii. 3.) 
The funds set apart for the sacra pulilica were in 
thij keeping of tlic pontiffs, and the sacranicntum 
formed a part of them. They were kept in the 
donuis pubiica of the pontifex maximua, and were 
called aerarimn pontificum. (V'arro, de Limp LuL 
V, 180 ; Gruter, InscripL 413. 8, 406. 6, 4,V2. 6.) 
When these funds did not suffice, the state trea- 
sury supplied the deficiency. (Fest. §. v. Sacra” 
w&ihm.) In the solemnization of the sacra pub- 
iica the senate and the whole people took part, 
(Plut, Num. 2.) This circumstance however is 
not what constitutes their character as sacra puh- 
lica, for the sacm popularia (Fest, s* u. Popul, 
suer.) in which the whole people took part, might 
nevertheless be sacra privata, if the expenses wore 
not defrayed out of the public funds, but by one 
or more individuals, or by magistrates. The pon- 
tiffs in C(jn ducting the sacra puhlica were assisted 
liy the epulonos. [Epulonbs.J 
Sacra priv(da embraced, a.s we have stated, 
those which were performed on behalf of a gens, a 
family, or an individual The characteristic by 
which they were distinguisium from the sacra 
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puhlica, is that thc}’- were made at the expense of 
those persons or penson on whoso behalf tliev were 
performed. Respecting the sacia of a gens "called 
sacra gentilicia, see Gens, p, 568, b. "^Tlic sacra 
connected with certain families were, like those of 
a gens, perfomied regularly at fixed times, and de- 
scended as an inheritance from father to son. As 
they were always connected with expenses, and 
wore also trouble.some in other respects, such an 
inheritance was regarded as a burden rather than 
anything else. (Macrob. Sal. i. 16.) They inay 
generally have consisted in sacrifices to the ’Pe- 
nates, but also to other divinities. They had 
usually been vowed by some member of a family 
on some particular occasion, and then continued 
for ever in that fimiily, the welfare of which was 
thought to depend upon tlieir regular and proper 
performance. Resides these periodical sacra of a 
family there were others, the performance of which 
must have depended upon the discretion of the 
heads of families, such as those on the birth cla.y, or 
on the death of a member of a family. Savigny 
(Zeltschriff^ voL li. p. 3) denies the existence of 
sacra faimliarnin. 

An individual might perform sacra at any time, 
and whenever ho thought it necessary ; but if ho 
vowed such sacra before tlio pontiffs and wished 
tliat they should bo continued after liis death, his 
heirs inherited with his property tlie obligation to 
perform tlicin,^aiid the pontitfs had to watch that 
they were perlormcd duly and at their proper time. 
(Fc.st. s. v. Sucermo7is; Cic.yn-o 2km. 51 ; comp, 
ad AIL xii. J9, Ac.) Such an obligation was m 
later times evaded in various ways. 

Among the sacra privata were reckoned also the 
sacra municipalia, that is, such sacra as a comnui- 
nity or town had been accustomed to perform be- 
fore it had received the Roman franchise. AfttT 
this event, the Roman pontiffs took care that they 
weme continued in the same manner as before. 
(Fest. s. V. A/imicipalia sacra; comp. Ambro&ch, 
Slttd. u. AndeuL p. 21 5.) 

(Sec Gfittliug, p. 175, &c. ; Walter, Gescl. d. 
Rom. Bcolds, p. 178 ; Hartnng, Die Bdip, d. Rom. 
\oL I p. 226 , ike . ; comp. S^aciiifioium.) [L. S.] 
SACRAMENTUAI. [Jusjuranduivi ; Vin- 

inciAK. } 

SACRA^'RlUbT was, according to the definition 
of Ulpian (Rig. 1. tit. 8. s. 9. §2), any place in 
which sacred things were deposited and kept, wlie- 
tlifn’ this place was a part of a temple or of a pri- 
vate liouse. (Comp. Ci<'. c. Verr. iv. 2, pro Mikm. 
3) ; Buot. jfV5. 51.) A sacrarium therefore was 
that part of every house in which the images of the 
penates were kept. Respecting the sacrarium of 
the lares sec Lak arium. Public Hacraria at Romo 
wore : one attached to the temple of the Capitoline 
J upitor, in which the tensao or chariots for public 
processions were kept (Buot. Vesp, 5 ; Grat. Falisc, 
534) ; the place of the Salii in which the ancilia 
and the lituus of Romulus were kept (Val. Max. 
i. 8. 11; Scry, ad Am. vii. 603), and others. In 
the time of the emperors, the name sacrarium was 
sometimes applied to a place in which a statue of 
an emperor was erected. (Tacit A^mal, ii, 41 ; 
Stai SUv* V. L 240.) Tiivy (i. 21) uses it as a 
name for a sacred retired place in general. [L. S.] 

SACRIFPCIGM (IfpeTor). Bacrifices or offer- 
ings formed the chief part of the worship of the 
ancients. They were partly signs of gratitude, 
partly a means of propitiating the gods, and partly 
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fdso intended to induce the deity to bestow some 
favour upon the sacnficer, or upon those on whose 
behalf the sacrifice was offered. Sacrifices in a 
vadcr sense would also embrace the Donaria ; in 
a narrower sense sacrificia were things offered to 
the gods, which merely afforded momentary gia- 
tificatioii, which were burnt upon their altars, or 
•were heiieved to be consumed hy the gods. We 
shall divide all sacrifices into two great divisions, 
bloody sacrifices and unbloody sacrifices, and, 
whert' it is necessary, consider Greek and Roman 
sacrifices separately. 

lUoodif sacrifices. As regards sacrifices in the 
earliest times, the ancients themselves sometimes 
imagined that unbloody sacrifices, chiefly offerings 
of fruit, had been customary long before bloody 
sacrifices were introduced among them. (Plat, de 
teg. vi. p. 7d2 ; Paus. viii. 2. § 1, i. 2G. § 6 ; 
Macrol). Sat. i. 10, &c.) It cannot indeed be de- 
nied, that sacrifices of fiiiit, cakes, libations, and 
the like existed in very early times ; but blood 5 ’ 
sacrifices, and more than this, human sacrifices, are 
very frequently mentioned in early story ; in f.ict 
the mythology of Greece is full of instances of hn- 
nuni sacrifices being offered and of their pleasing 
the gods. Waclismuth {Itell. Alt. ii. p. 54,0, &c. 
2d edit.) has given a list of the most celebrated 
instances. It may be said that none of tliem has 
come down to us with any degree of historical evi- 
dence ; but snndy the spirit which gave origin to 
those legends is sufficient to prove that human sacri- 
fices had nothing repulsive to the aucimts, and 
must have existed to some extent. In. the historical 
times of Greece wo find various customs in the wor- 
ship of several gods, and in several parts of Greece, 
which can only bo accounted for by supposing that 
they were introduced as substitutes for human sacri- 
fices. In other cases where civilisation had shown 
less of its softening influences, human sacrifices ro- 
mamed customary throughout the historical jjcriods 
ol‘ Greece, and down to the time of the emperors. 
Tims in the worship of Zeus Lycacus in Arcadia, 
where human sacrifices were said to have been in- 
troduced by Lycauu (Pans. viii. 2. § 1), they ap- 
jioar to have continued till the time of the Bonian 
emperors, (Theophrast, cifi, Porphgr. deAhstin, ii. 
27 ; Pint. Quaest. Gr. 39.) In Leucas a person 
was every year at the festival of Apollo thrown 
from a rock into the sea (Strab. x, j). 452); and 
Theraistocles before the battle of Salatnis is said to 
liavc sacrificed three Persians to Dionysius* (Plut. 
Tkm, 13, Arist, 11, Pelop. 21.) Bespectiiig an 
annual sacrifice of human beings at Athens, see 
Tharoeua. With these few exceptions however 
human sacrifices had ceased in the historical ages 
of Greece. Owing to the influences of civilisation, 
in many cases animals were substituted for human 
beings, in others a few drops of human blood wore 
thought sufficient to propitiate the gods. (Pans, 
viii, 23. § 1, ix. 8. § 1.) The custom of sacrificing 
human life to the gods arose undoubtedly from tlio 
belief, which under different forms has manifesied 
itself at all times and in all nations, that tbe nobler 
the sacrifice and the dearer to its possessor, the 
more pleasing it would bo to the gotls. lienee the 
frequent iiastances in Grecian story of persons aa- 
crificing their own children, or of pensons dtwoting 
themselves to the gods of tho lower world. In 
later times, however, person.^ sacrificed to tlie gods 
were generally criminals who had been condemned 
to death, or such as had been taken prisoners in war. 
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That the Romans also believed human .sacri- 
fices to be pleasing to tbe gods, might he inferred 
from the story of Curtius and from the self sacufico 
of the Decii. The symbolic sacrifice of human 
figures made of rushes at the Lemuralia [Lriiuj. 
ralia] also shows that in the early history of 
Italy liuraan sacrifices were not uncommon. For 
another proof of this practice, see the article Ver 
Sacrum. One awful instance also is known, which 
belongs to the latest period of the Roman republic. 
When the soldiers of Julius Caesar attempted an 
insurrection at Rome, two of them were sacrificed 
to Mars in the Campus Martius by the pontifices 
and the flaineix Martialis, and their heads were 
stuck up at the regia. (Dion Cass. xlii. 24.) 

A second kind of bloody sacrifices were those of 
animals of various kinds, according to the nature 
and character of the divinity. The .sacrifices of 
animals were the most common among the Giecks 
and Romans. The victim was called DpeTojq and 
in Latin /lostM or victnua. In the early times it 
appears to have been the general (ustoin to bum 
the whole victim {bkotiavritv) upon tlio altais of 
the gods, and the same was in some cases also ob- 
served in later times (Xenopli. JwoA vii. 3. g .5), 
and more especially in .sacrflice.s to the gods of the 
lower world, and such as wore offered to atone fur 
some crime that had been committed. (Apollon. 
Rhod. lii. 1030, 1200.) But as early as tho time 
of Flomer it wms the almost general practice to 
burn only the logs (/xppol, gyjpia, gripa) enclosed in 
fat, and certain jiarts of the intestines, -while the 
remaining parts of tho \ictim were cnusiimod hy 
men at a festive meal. The gods delighted chiefly 
in the smoke arising from the burning victims, ancl 
the greater the niimbiu* of victims, the more pleas- 
ing was tho sacrifice. Hence it wm not unconnnou 
to offer a sacrifice of one hundred bulls (emr6g&)) 
at once, tliough it must not be supposed that a 
hecatomb always 8ignific,9 a .sacrifice of a bundred 
bulls, for the name was n.sed in a general way to 
designate any great sacrifice. Such great fiacr]fice.s 
were not Ie.ss pleasing to men than to tlie gmls, for 
in regard to the former they were in reality a do- 
nation of meat. Hence at Atliens tlie partiality 
for such sacrifices ro.so to the highest degree. 
(Athen. i. p. 3 ; comp. Biickh, Fubl. Econ. p- 2iJ, 
&c.) Sparta, on the other hand, wms less extrava- 
gant in sacrifices, and while in other Greek states 
it was necessary that a victim should bo healthy, 
beautiful, and uninjured, the Spartans were not 
very scrupulous in this respect. (Plat. AldkW. 
p 140.) The animals which were sacrificed were 
mostly of the dome.stic kind, as bulls, cows, sheep, 
rams, lambs, goats, pigs clogs, and horses ; but 
fishes are also mentioned as pleasing to certain 
gods. (Athen, vii. p. 297.) Each god had hi.s 
favourite animals which ho liked lieiit as sacrifices ; 
Imt it may be considered as a general rule, that 
tho, so animals which -were .sacred to a god were 
not sacrificed to him, though Iionses were sacrificed 
to Poseidon notwithstanding this usage. (Fans, 
viii. 7. § 2.) The head of the victim before it 
was killed was in most ease.s strewed with roasted 
barley meal {ovKbxvra or ohKcx^rat) mixed with, 
salt {inola, salm). The Athenians used for this 
purpose^ only barley grown in tlie Hharian plain. 
C Paus. i. 33. § 6.) The persons who offered the 
sacrifice wore generally garlands round their hoadH 
and sometimes also carried them in their hanCw. 
, and before they touch ed anything belonging to tho 
3 H 4 
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sacrifice they washed their hands in water. The 
victim itself was likewise adorned with garlands, 
and its lioins were sometimes gilt. Before the 
animal was killed, a hunch of hair was cut from its 
forehead, and thrown into the fire as primitiae : , 
this prepaiatory rite was called tcardpx^cf^cLi. 
(Horn. R xix. 254, Od. xir. 422 5 Herod, ii. 45, 
iv. 60 ; Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 40.) In the heroic 
ages the princes, as the high priests of their people, 
killed the victim ; in later times this was done by 
the priests themselves. When the sacrifice was to 
he offered to the Olympic gods, the head of the 
animal was drawn heavenward (see the woodcut 
on the title page of this work : comp. Eiistath. ad 
Mad. i. 459 ) ; when to the gods of the lower 
world, to heroes, or to the dead, it was drawn 
downwards. While the flesh was burning upon 
the altar, wine and incense were thrown upon it 
(Mad., i. 264, xi. 774, &c), and prayers and music 
accompanied the solemnity. 

The most common animal sacrifices at Rome 
were the suovetaurilia, or solitauriiia, consisting of 
a pig, a sheep, and an ox. They were performed 
in all cases of a lustration, and the victims -were 
carried around the thing to he lustrated, whether 
it was a cit}", a people, or a piece of land. [Lus- 
TRATio.] The Greek rptrrva., which likevvisc 
consisted of an ox, a sheep and a pig, was the 
same sacrifice as the Homan suovetaurilia. (Calli- 
mach. up.Phot.s.v TpiTToai!/; Arisloph./Va^. 820.) 
The customs observed before and during the sacri- 
fice of an animal were on the whole the same as 
those observed in Greece. (Virg. Aen. vi. 245 ; 
Serv-aa? Aen, iv. 57 ; Fest. s. v. Iimnolare ; Cato, 
de jRe Rust 134, 132.) But the victim was in 
most cases not killed hy the priests who conducted 
the sacrifice, hut by a person called popa., who 
struck the animal with a hammer before the knife 
was used. (Serv. ad Aen. xii, 120 ; Suet. Valitj, 
32.) The better parts of the intestines (caia) 
were strewed with barley meal, wine, and incense, 
and were burnt upon the altar. Tliose parts of 
the animal which were burnt were called prosectu., 
prosiciae, or dblegmma. When a sacrifice was 
ofibred to gods of rivers or the sea, those parts 
were not burnt, but thrown into the water. (Cato, 
de Re Rust 1 34 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 2 ; Liv. xxix. 
27 ; Virg. Aen. v. 774.) Respecting the use which 
the ancients made of sacrifices to leam the will of 
the gods, see HAUUsrEx and Bivinatio. 

Unhhodp sacrifices. Among those we may first 
mention the libations (Ubaiionas., Aoi€al or crTrot/Bai). 
We have seen above that bloody sacrifices were 
usually accompanioA by libations, as wine was 
poured upon them. Libations always accompanied 
a sacrifice which was offered in concluding a treaty 
with a foreign nation, and that here they formed a 
prominent part of the solemnity, is dear from the 
fact that the treaty itself was called entowdai. But 
libations were also made independent of any other 
sacrifice, as in solemn prayers (fUad, xvl 233), 
and on many other occasions of public and private 
life, as before drinking at meals, and the like. 
Libations usually consisted of unmixed wine 
(^i/o"7roj/5or, meruni)^ but sometimes also of milk, 
honey, and other fluids, either pure or dilated with 
water, (Soph. Ocd. Col 159, 4Bl ; Plin. B. JST. 
xiv. 19 ; AeschyL Enm. 107.) Incense was like- 
wise an offering which usually accompanied bloody 
isiacrifices, but it was also burned as an offering by 
itself, lieal incense appears to have been used 
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only in later times (Plin. ILN. xiii. 1), hut in the 
early times, and afterwards also, various kinds of 
fragrant wood, such as cedar, fig, vine, and myrtle- 
wood, were burnt upon the altars of the gods. 
(Suid. s. V. ISSrjcpdKLa 

A third class of unbloody sacrifices consisted of 
fruit and cakes. The former were mostly offered 
to the gods as primitiae or tithes of the 'harvest, 
and as a sign of gratitude. They were sometimes 
offered in their natural state, sometimes also 
adorned or prepared in various ways. Of this kind 
weie the elpea-aavp^ an olive branch wound around 
with wool and hung with various kinds of fruits * 
the x^rpat or pots filled with cooked beans [Pya- 
nepsia] ; the Kepvov or /cepcc, or dishes with 
fruit; the bVxai or 5trxa [OsciroPHoiiiA], Other 
instances may be found in the accounts of the 
various festivals. Cakes (TreXawt, TrepiaaTa, 7r<L 
7ram, lihum) were peculiar to the worship of cer- 
tain deities, as to that of Apollo. They were 
either simple cakes of flour, sometimes also of wav, 
or they were made in the shape of some animal, 
and were then offered as symbolical sacrifices in 
the place of real animals, either because they could 
not easily be procured or were too expensive for 
the sacrificcr. (Suid. s. v. Boos eSBupos ; Serv. ad 
Aen. il 116.) This appearance instead of reality 
in sacrifices was also manifest on other occasions, 
for we find that sheep were sacrificed instead of 
stags, and 'were then called stags ; and in the 
temple of Isis at Rome the priests used water of 
the river Tiber instead of Nile water, and called 
the former water of the Nile. (Fe&t. 5. v. Ccr- 
varia ovis ; Serv. L c.) 

See Wachsmuth, Uellen. AlteHliunish, vol. ii, 
pp. 548 — 559, 2d cd. ; Hartimg, Die Religion der 
Romer, vol. i p. 1 60, See. [L. S.] 

S AClilLE'G lUM is the crime of stealing things 
consecrated to the gods, or things deposited in a 
consecrated place. (Quinctil vii. 3. § 21, &c. ; Cic. 
de leg. il 16 ; Liv. xlii. 3.) A lex Julia referred 
to in the Digest (40. tit. 13. s. 4) appears to have 
placed the crime of sacrilcgium on an equality witli 
peculatus. [Peculatus.] Several of the imperial 
constitutions made death the punishment for a 
sacrilegins, which consisted according to circum- 
stances either in being given np to wild beasts, in 
being burned alive, or hanged. (Dig. 48. tit. 13. s, 
6.) Paiilus says in general that a sacrilegus was 
punished with death, but he distinguishes between 
such persons who robbed the sacra pubhea, and 
such as robbed the sacra privata, and he is of 
opinion that the latter, though more than a common 
thief, yet deserves less punishment than the former. 
In a wider sense, sacrilcgium was used hy the Uo- 
mans to designate any violation of religion (Corn. 
Nep, AIcHk 6), or of anything which should be 
treated with religious reverence. (Ovid. MfeL xiv. 
539, Rem, Am, 367, Fast, iil 700.) Hence a 
law in the Codex (9. tit 29. 8. I) states that any 
person is guilty of sacrilcgium who neglects or 
violates the sanctity of the divine law. An- 
I other law (Cod. 9, tit 29. s- 2) decreed that even 
a doubt as to whether a person appointed by 
an emperor to some office was worthy of this 
office, was to be regarded as a crime equal to 
sacrilcgium. [L. S.] 

SACRO'RUM DETESTA'TIO. [Gbns, p. 
5$8, b.] 

SAECULAaiESLUDI fLupiSAECiTLARKS.] 

SAE^CULHM. A saoculum was of a twofold 
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mature, that is, either civil or natural. The civil 
saeculum, according to the calculation of the Etrus- 
cans, which was adopted by the Romans, was a 
space of time containing 110 lunar years. The 
natural saeculum, upon the calculation of which 
the former was founded, expressed the longest 
term of human life, and its duration or length was 
ascertained according to the ritual hooks of the 
Etruscans, in the following manner : the life of a 
person, which lasted the longest of all those who 
were born on the day of the foundation of a town, 
constituted the first saeculum of that town ; and 
the longest liver of all who were born at the time 
when the second saeculum began, again determined 
the dmation of the second saeculum, and so on. 
(Censorin. de Die Nat 17.) In the same manner 
that the Etruscans thus called the longest life of a 
man a saeculum, so they called the longest exist- 
ence of a state, or the space of 1100 yeais, a sac- 
cular day ; the longest existence of one human 
race, or "the space ot 0800 years, a saecnlar week, 
&c. (Pint. Sulla, 7 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Homo,, i. 
p. 137.) It was believed that the retm-n of a new 
saeculum was marked by various wonders and 
signs, which were recorded in the history of tlie 
Elriiscans. The return of each saeculum at Home 
was announced by the pontiffs, who also made the 
necessary intercalations in such a manner, that at 
the commencement of a new saeculum the begin- 
ning of the ten months’ year, of the twelve months’ 
year, and of the solar year coincided. But in 
these arrangements the greatest arbitrariness and 
irregularity appears to have prevailed at Rome, as 
may he seen from the unequal intervals at which 
the liidi saeculares were celebrated. [Luni Sae- 
CULARES.] This also accounts for the various 
ways in which a saeculum was defined by the an- 
cients: some believed that it contained thirty 
(Censorin. 1. c.), and others that it contained a 
hundred years (Varro, de Ling. Lai. vi. 11 ; Fest. 
s.v, Samdarcs huh) ; the latter opinion appears 
to have been the most common in later times, so 
that saeculum answered to our century. (See 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, i, p. 275, &c.) [L. S.] 

SAGA^RTI, the sellers or makers of the saga 
or soldiers’ cloaks. [SACftrM.] They formed a col- 
legium at Rome, and, like many of the other trade- 
corporations, worshipped the imperial family, as 
we see from inscriptions. (Big. 14. tit. 4, s. 5, § 15 ; 

1 7. tit. 2. s. 52. § 4 ; and the inscription in A. W. 
Eumpt, De Augustalihus, Berol. 104(>, p. 17.) 

SAGITTA {oC<tt6s, Us ; Herod, r6^wg.<t), an 
arrow. The account of the arrows of Hercules 
(Hesiod, Scut 130—135), enumerates and de- 
scribes three parts, viz. the head or point, the 
abaft, and the feather. 

I. The head was denominated (Herod, i. 
215, iv. 81), whence the instnunent, used to ex- 
tract arrow-heads from the bodies of the wounded, 
was called ^dioB’ijpa. [Forceps.] Great quan- 
tities of flint arrow heads are found in Celtic bar- 
rows throughout the north of Europe, in form ex- 
actly resembling those which are still used by tbe 
Indians of North America. (Iloarc’s A?ic. IH/i- 1 
shire, South, p. 183.) Nevertheless, the Scythians 
and Massagetae had them of bronze. (Herod. U. cc.) 
Mr. Bod well found flint an*ow-heads on the plain 
of Marathon, and concludes tliat they had be- 
longed to the Persian army. (7hur through (rreece, 
vol. ii p. 159.) Those used by the Greeks were 
commonly bronze, as is expressed by the epithet 
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XahK^p'ils, “fitted with bronze,” which Homer 
applies to an arrow. {TL xiii. 650, 662.) Another 
Homeric epithet, viz. “ three-tongued” i'rpL'yX.dxiv., 
XL v. 3.93), is illustrated by the forms of the arrow'’- 
heads, all of bronze, which are represented in tlie 
annexed woodcut. That which lies horizontally 



was found at Persepolis, and is drawn of the size 
of the original. The two smallest, one of which 
shows a rivet-hole at the side for fastening it to 
the shaft, are fropi the plain of Marathon. (Skelton, 
Ttlnst of Afmour at Goodrich Court, i. pi. 44.) 
The fourth specimen was also found in Attica. 
(Bod well, 1. 0 .) Some of the northern nations, 
who could not obtain iron, barbed their arrow- 
heads with hone. (Tacit. Germ. 46.) 

The use ot barbed {aduncae, hamatao), and poi- 
soned arrows (venemdae mgitiue) is always rvpre- 
sented by the Greek and Roman authois as the 
characteristic of barbarous nations. It is attri- 
buted to the Sauromatae and Getae (Ovid. 7Wst 
iii. 10. 63, 64, de Fonio, iv. 7. 11, 12) ; to the 
Servii (Arnoldi, Chro'n.Shw. 4. § 8) and Scythians 
(Plin. If. N. X. 53. s. 115), and to the Arabs 
(Pollu.x, i. 10) and Moors. (Her. Gam. i. 22. 3.) 
When Ulysses wishes to have recourse to this in- 
sidious practice, lie is obliged to travel north of the 
country of the Thesprotians (Horn. Od. i. 26T- — 
263) ; and the classical authors who mention it 
do so in terms of coudemiiation. (Horn. Plin. 
ll.ee.} Aelian, //. A. V. 16.) The poison applied 
to the tips of arrows having been called toadcmi 
(ro^iuhv), on account of its connection with the 
use of the bow (Plin. H.N, xvi. 1 0. s. 20 ; Festns, 
s. v.j Bioscor. vi. 20), the signification of this term 
was afterwards extended to poisoms in general. 
(Plant. Mere. ii. 4. 4 ; llor. XJpod. xvii, 61 ; 
Propert. i. 5. 6.) 

II. The excellence of the shaft consisted in 
being long and at the same time straight, and, if 
it was of light wood, in being well polished. (lies. 
Scut 133.) Bui it often consisted of a smooth 
cane or reed {Arundo donate or jdiragmites, Linn.), 
and on this account the whole arrow was called 
either arimdo in the one case (Virg. Aeu. iv. 69«— 
73, V. 525 ; Ovid, 3Ict i. 471, viil. 382), or 
calamm in the other. (Virg. Buo. iii. 12, 13 ; Ovid. 
Met vii. 778 ; Hor. Curm.. i. IS. 17 j flnv, xiii. 
80.) In the Egyptian tombs reed-arrows have been 
found, varying from 34 to 22 inches in length. 
They show the slit Horn. JL iv, 122, 

Od. xKh 419) cat in the reed for fixing it upon 
the string. (Wilkinson, Mm. and Oust Ax. voL i 
p 309.) 
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III. The feathers are shown on ancient monu- 
ments of all kinds, and are indicated hy the terms 
alne (Virg. Aen, ix. 578, xii. 31 O), pematae sa- 
gittae (Prudcntiiis, Hamart. 498), and 
OLorroi. (Horn. II. v. 17L) The arrows of Hercu- 
les are said to have been feathered from the wings 
of a black eagle. (Hes. I. cA 

Besides the use of arrows m tlie ordinary way, 
they were sometimes employed to carry fire. J ulias 
Caesar attempted to set Antony’s ships on fire by 
sending jSeA?? -wupepSpa from the bows of his archers. 
(Bion Cass. i. 34.) A head-dress of small arrows is 
said to have been worn hy the Indians (Priidentius, 
I a.), the Niihians and Egyptians, and other Orien- 
tal nations. (Chiudian, de Niijit. IJo7ior. 222, de 
3 Cobs. IJonQ7\ 21, de, Lcmd. Stii. i. 254.) 

In the Greek and Roman armies the scqpttM'ii,^ 
more anciently called arqnifes., i. e. archers, or 
bowmen (Festus, s. «?.), formed an important part 
of the light-armed infantry. (Caesar, liCL Civ. i. 
81, iii. 44 ; Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4.) They belonged, 
for the most part, to the allies, and were princi- 
pally Cretans. [Arcus; Coevtus; Pharetra; 
Toiimentum.] 

SA'GMINA were the same as the Vet'lxome^ 
namely, lu'rbs torn up by their roots from within 
the iiichisure of the Capitol, whicli were alwmys 
curried by the Fetiales or amhassadors, when they 
went to a foreign people to demand restitution for 
wrongs committed against the Romans, or to make 
a treaty. [Fetiales.] They served to mark the 
sacred character of the amlatssadors, and answered 
the same purpose as the Greek fcripvicem, (Plin. 
II. AC xxii. 2. 8. 3 ; Liv. i. 24, xxx. 43 ; Dig. I. 
tit. B. s. B.) Pliny (lo.) also says that swjmimi 
were used in remedik ptthlfcL% by which wo must 
understand expiations and lustrations. The word 
Verbena seems to have hecn applied to any kind of 
herb, or to tlic houghs and leaves of any kind of 
tree, gathered from a pure or sacred place. (Serv. 
ud VinpAen. xH. 120.) 

According to Festus (ff.tn), the rerhenae wu-re 
called saffjnmu, that is, pure herbs, because they 
were taken ]jy the consul or the jiraetfm from a 
sacred (sando) place, to give to l(‘gati wlum setting 
out to make a treaty or declare war. He connects 
it with the words smetus and sandre, and it is not 
at all impossible that it may contain the same root, 
which appears in a simpler form in sae-er (ii(t(Mne% 
m{n)e4us) : Marcian (Dig. 1. c.) however makes a 
ridiculous mistake, when ho derives sanctus from 
sagmina. 

MUller (ad Fedim, p. 320) thinks, that samen- 
tarn, is the same word as mc/nm,, although used re- 
specting another thing hy the Anagnieiises. (M. 
Aurelius, in Fpki. ad Fronton, iv. 4.) 

SAG0M was the cloak worn hy the Roman sol- 
diers and inferior officers, in contradistinction to the 
Paludamentnm of the general and superior officers. 
[PaIiUD AMENTUM*] It is uscd in opposition to the 
toga or garb of peace, and we accordingly find that 
when there was a war in Italy, all citteens put on 
the sagum oven in the city, with the exception of 
those of consular rank (mga mmere^ ad saga ire,, 
in sagh esse, Cic. FML viii, 11, T, 12, xiv. 1): 
hence in the Social or Margie war the sagum was 
worn for two years. (Liv. FpiL 72, 73j Veil, 
Pat. il 16.) 

The sagmm was open in the front, and usually 
festened across the shoulders by a clasp, though 
not always (Treboll. Poll. Trig, Tgjxmn. 10): it 
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rccemhled in foim the Paludamentnm (see wood- 
cuts, p. 854), as we see from the specimens of it 
on the column of Trajan and other ancient monu- 
ments. It was thick and made of wool (Mart. 
XIV. 159), whence the name is sometimes given to 
the uool itself. (Varro, L.L. v. 1G7, ed. Muller.) 
The cloak worn by the general and superior officers 
is sometimes called sagum (Pimmm sagum, Hor. 
Fp IX. 28), but the diminutive Sagtdum is more 
commonly used in such cases. (Compare Sil. Ital. 
iv. 519, xvii, 528 ; Liv. xxx. 17, xxvii. 19.) 

The cloak worn by the northern nations of 
Europe is also called sagum : see woodcut, p, 213, 
where three Sarmatians are represented with saga, 
and compare Pallium, p. 852. The German 
sagum is mentioned by Tacitus (Germ. 17): that 
worn by the Gauls scorns to have been a species of 
plaid (versicolor sagulum, Tac. Hist. ii. 20). 

The outer gamient worn by slaves and poor 
persons is also sometimes called sagnm. (CoIumclL 
1. 8 ; compare Dig. 34. tit. 2. s. 23. § 2.) 
SALAMPNIA. [Paralus.] 

SALAGIIDM, a salary. The ancients derive 
the word from sal, i. e. salt (Plin. II. IV. xxxi. 41) ; 
the most necessary thing to support human life 
being thus mentioned as a roprc'sentalive lor all 
others. Salarium therefore compiised all the pro- 
\i.sion3 with which the Roman officers were sup- 
pluid, as wcdl as their pay m money. In the time 
of the republic the name salarium does not appear 
to have been used ; it was Augustus who in order 
to place the governors of provinces and other mili- 
tary oflicers m a grea,ter state of dependence, gave 
salaries to them or certain sums of mnn(y,to uliich 
afterwards various supplies in kind were addc'd. 
(Suet. Aug. 3(1 ; Tacit. Agric. 42 ; Treb. Poll. 
Oktwl. 14 and 15 ; Flav. Vopisc. iVo6 4.) Before 
the time of Augustus, the provincial magistrates 
had been provided in their provinces with every- 
thing they wanted, through the roediam of redemp- 
tores (irdpoxoi), who undertook, for a certain sum 
])aid by the state, to provide the governors with all 
that was nccussaiy to them. During the empire 
we find instances of the salarium being paid to a 
person who had obtained a province, but was ne- 
vertheless not allowed to govern it. In this case 
tlie salarium was a compensation fur the honour 
and achantages which he might liave derived from 
the actual government of a province, whence we 
c:in scarcely infer that the sum of 1 0,000 sesterces, 
which was ottered ou such an occasion (Dion Cass. 
Ixxviii. 22), was the regular salarium for a pro- 
consul. 

Salaria were also given under the empire to 
other officers, as to military tribunes (Plin. //. M. 
xxxiv. 0 ; Jiiv.iil 132), toassessoros [Assessor], 
to .senators (Suet. A^ero, 10), to the comites of the 
princeps on his expeditions (Suet. Iik 46), and 
others. Antoninus Pius fixed the salaries of all 
tho rhetoriclana and philosophers throughout the 
empire (Capitol, Ant. Fins, 11), and when persons 
did not fulfil their (lutie.s, lie punished them by 
deducting from their salaries. (Capitol, ibid 7.) 
Alexander Severus instituted fixed salaries^ for 
rhetoricians, gramma, rians, physicians, haruspices, 
mathematiemus, mechanicians and architects (Lam- 
prid. Akse, Set, 44) ; but to how much these sala- 
ries amounted we are not informed. Respecting 
the pay which certain classes of priests received, 
see Sauebdos. [L. S.] 

SALIENTES. [Fons, p. 544, b.] 
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SA'LII were priests of Mars Gradivus, and are 
said to have been instituted by Numa. They 
were twelve in number, chosen from the patricians 
even in the latest times, and formed an ecclesias- 
tical corporation. (Liv. i. 20; Bionys. li. 70; Cic. 
Rep. ii. 14 ; lecta juvenius pairida^ Lncan, ix. 
478.) They liad the care of the twehe Ancilia, 
which were kept in the temple of Mars on the 
Palatine lull, whence those priests were sometimes 
called Salii Palatini to distinguish thorn from the 
other Salii mentioned below. The distinguishing 
dress of the Salii was an embroidered tunic bound 
with a brazen belt, the trabea, and the Apex, also 
worn by the Flamines. [Apex.] Each had a 
sword by his side, and in his right hand a spear 
or staff. (Dionys. 1. c.) 

The festival of Mars was celebrated by the 
Salii on the 1st of March and for several successive 
(lays ; on which occasion the}?- were accustomed to 
go through the city in their official dress carrying 
tlic ancilia in their left hands or suspended from 
their shoulders, and at the same time singing and 
dancing. In the dance they struck the .shi(dds 
with rods so as to keep time with their voices and 
with the movements of the dance. (Liv. L a. ; 
Dionys. /. c. ; Ilor. Ciivni. i. 36. 1, iv. 1. 28). 
From their dancing Ovid, apparently with cor- 
rectness, derives their name {JAist. ni. 387). 'I’he 
songs or hymns, which they sang on this occasion 
(Ridlcma carmina^ Ilor. JUp. ii. 1- 86 ; Tac. Am. 
ii. 83), were calk'd Amimnta, Assumanta^ or 
Ammonta^ of which the etymology is uncertain. : 
Gottling {Geseh. der Rom, StaaRv. p. 1.02) thinks 
they were so called because they were sung with- 
out any musical accompaniment, ass<(> voce; hnl 
this etymology is opposed to the express stutenumt 
of Dionysius (iii. 32). Some idea of the sulijcct 
of these songs may he obtained from a passage in 
Virgil (Aen. viii 286), and «a small fragment of 
them is preserved by Vano (A. L. viL 26, cd. 
MUller). In later times they were scarcely un- 
derstood even by the priests themselves. (Varro, 
A. A. vii. 2 ; ilor. Ej). ii. 1. 86 ; Quintil. i. 6. 
p, 54, Bipont.) The praises of Mamurius Vcturiiis 
formetl the principal suliject of these songs, though 
who Mamurius Veturius was, the anck'uts them- 
selves were not agre(‘d upon. (Varro, L, A, vi. 45.) 
lie is generally said to he the arraourcr, who made 
eleven ancilia like the one that was sent from 
heaven in the reign of Numa. (Festus,s. Mam. 
Vet ; Dionys, ii. 71 ; Ovid. EasL iii. 384), but 
some modern writers suppose it to be merely 
another name of Mars. Besides, however, the 
praiat^s of Mamurius, the verses, which the Salii 
sang, appear to have contained a kind, of thoogony, 
in wliich the praises of all the celestial deities 
were celebrated, with the exception of Venus. 
(Macrob. Rat. i 12.) The verses in honour of 
each god were called by the respective names of 
each, as Januli, Junonii, Minorvii. (Festus, s. v. 
AmmeMa.) Divine honour was paid to some of 
the emperors by inserting their names in the songs 
of the Salii. This honour was first bestowed 
upon Augustus (Monum. Ancyr.), and afterwards 
upon G(*rmanicns (Tac. Ann. ii, 83) ; and when 
Verna died, his name was inserted in the song of 
the Salii by command of M, Antoninus. (Capitol. 
M. Ant. PML 21.) 

At the conclusion of the festival the Salii were 
accustomed to partake of a splendid entertainment 
in the temple of Mars, which was proverbial for I 
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its excellence. (Suet. Claud. 33 ; Cic. ad Alt v. 
9 ; Hor. Carm. i. 37.) The members of the col- 
legium were elected by co-optation, Wc read of 
the dignities of praesiil, vates, and magistcr in the 
collegium. (Capitol. Ihid. 4.) 

The shape of the ancile is exhibited in the an- 
nexed cut, taken from an ancient gem m the Floren- 
tine cabinet, which illustrates the accounts of the 
ancient writers that its form was oval, but with 
the two sides receding inwards with an even curv- 
ature, and so as to make it broader at the ends 
than ill the middle. The persons engaged in car* 
rying these ancilia on their shoulders, suspended 
from a pole, are probably servants of the Salii ; 
and the rc'presentation agrees exactly with the 
statement ot Dionysius (ii. 70) veAras vTtrjpirai 
i'lpr7]p4uas aTo Kav6uoop icopiCoua-L. At the top of 
the cut is represented one of the rods with which 
the^ Salii were accustomed to beat the shield m 
their dance, as aheady described. (Gruter, Inscr. 
p- cccclxiv. note 3.) 





Tullus Ilostilius established another collegium 
ol‘ Salii in fulfilment of a vow which he made in a 
war with the Sabines. Thesti Salii were also 
twelve in number, chosen from the patricians, and 
appeared to have been dedicated to the service of 
Qairiuus. They were called the Salii Collini, 
Agonales or Agonensos. (Liv. i. 27 ; Dionys. il 
76, iii, 32 ; Varro, A A. vi. 14.) Niebuhr (/Ikt. 
of Rome.) vol. iii. ]). 351) supposes, that the oldest 
and most illustrious college, the Palatine Salii, 
were chosen originally from the oldest tribe, the 
Kamnos, and the one instituted by Tullus Ilostilius 
or the Quirinalian from the Tities alone : a third 
college for the Lticeres was never established. 
(Compare llartung, Die Religion der Romar, vol. ii. 
p. 16‘3.) 

SAIil'NAE (akcu, aXoTr/zyiov), a salt-work. 
(Varro, de A. LaL viii. 25, ed. Spengel.) Al- 
though the ancients were well aciiu.iiiited with 
rock-salt (Herod. ,iv. 181™- -185 ; ctAes opvKroi^ 
i. e. ‘‘ fossil salt,’’ Arrian, E,eped. Alex, iii 4. pp. 
161, 162, ed. Blan ), and although they obtained 
salt likewise from certain inland lakes (llcrod. vii. 
30) and from natural springs or brine-pits (Cic 
Nat Diior. ii 53 ; Plin. IL AC xxxL 7* s, 30—* 
42), and found no small quantity on certain shores 
where it was congealed by the heat of the sun 
without human labour avtSparot Herod, iv, 
53 ; Plin* L e.), yet they obtained liy far tho 
greatest qtmntity by the management of works 
constnicied on the sea -shore, where it was natu- 
rally adapted for the purpose by being so low and 
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flat as to be easily oYcrflowed by tbe sea (war/*- 
timae arme salinamm^ Col. de Re Rust. ii. 2), or 
even to be a brackish marsh (aKvich) or a marine 
pool {AL^voddkarra^ Strabo, iv. 1. § 6, vii. 4. § 7; 
Caesar, JBelL Civ. ii. 37). In order to aid the 
natural evaporation, shallow rectangular ponds 
(multifidi lams) wero dug, divided from one an- 
other by earthen walls. The sea- water was ad- 
mitted through canals, which were opened for the 
purpose, and closed again by sluices. [Cataract A.] 
The water was more and more strongly impregnated 
with salt as it flowed from one pond to another. 
(Rutilii, Itm. i. 475—490.) When reduced to 
brine {coacto Jmmore)^ it was called by the Greeks 
by tbe Latins sahugo or salsihgo, and by 
the Spaniards muria. (Plin. 1. c.) In this state it 
was used by the Egyptians to pickle fish (Herod, 
ii. 77), and by the Romans to preserve olives, 
cheese, and flesh likewise. (Cato, de Re Rust, 
7, 88, 105 ; Ilor. ii- 8. 53.) From muria^ 
which seems to he a corruption of aXfxvphs^ 
briny,” the victuals cured in it were called salsa 
muriahca. (Plant. Poen. i. 2. 32, 89.) As the 
brine which was left in the ponds crystallized, a 
man entrusted with the care of them, and there- 
fore called salmatoY (aKoirriyhs), raked out the salt 
so that it lay in heaps {tumuli) upon the ground to 
drain. (Manillas, v. prope fin. ; Nicandcr, Alen;. 
518, 519.) In Attica (Steph. Ityz.), in Britain 
(Ptnl), and elsewhere, several places, in consc- 
f|uenco of the works established in them, obtained 
the name of 'AAal or Sahme. 

Throughout the Roman empire the salt-works 
were commonly public prop^i’ty, and were let by 
the .government to the highest bidder. The first 
salt-works are said to have been established by 
Aliens Marems at Ostia. (Liv. 5. 33 ;i Plin, //, N, 
xxxl 41.) The publican! who farmed these works 
appear to have sold the salt, one of the most neces- 
sary of all commodities, at a very high price, 
whence the censors M. Livius and C. Claudius 
(b. c. 204) fixed the price at which those who took 
the h'aso of them were obliged to sell the salt to 
the pi'ople. At Rome the modius was according to 
this regulation .sold for a sextans, while in other 
parts of Italy the price was higher and varied. 

{ Liv. xxix. 37.) The saIt-work.s in Italy and in 
the provinces were very numerous ; in comiucred 
countries however they were sometimes loft in the 
possession of their former owners (persons or towns) 
who had to pay to Rome only a fixed rent, but 
most of them wore farmed by the publicam. (Biir- 
mann, VeciiquL Pop, Rom, p. 90, &c,) [J. Y.] 

SALX'NUM, dim, SALILLUM, a salt-cellar. 
Among the poor a shell served for a salt-cellar 
(Hor. &il 1 , 3. 14 ; Schol. ; but all who were 
raised above poverty had one of silver, which de- 
scended from father to son (Hor. Carm. ii Id. 13, 
14), and was accompanied by a silver plate, which 
was used together with the salt-cellar in the do- 
mestic sacrifices. (Fers. iii. 24, 25.) [Patera*] 
These two articles of silver were alone compatible 
with the simplicity of Roman manners in the early 
times of the republic. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii i% s. 
54 ; Val Max. iv. 4. § 3 ; Catull. xxiii, 19.) The 
salt-cellar was no doubt placed in the middle of the 
table, to which it communicated a sacred character, 
the meal partaking of the nature of a sacrifice. 
[Focus ; Mmnsa.] These circumstances, to- 
gether with the religious reverence paid to salt 
and the habitual comparison of it to wit and vi«» 
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vacity, explain the metaphor by which the soul of 
a man is called his saldlum. (Plaut. I^rm ii 4 
fiO, 91.) ^ . [xV.i 

SALTA'TIO (ppxn^^h opxna-Tvs), dancing 
The dancing of the Greeks as well as of the Ro- 
mans had very little in common with the exercise 
which goes by that name in modern times. It may 
be divided into two kinds, gymnastic and mimetic ; 
that is, it was intended either to represent bodily 
activity, or to express by gestures, movements and 
attitudes certain ideas or feelings, and also single 
events or a scries of events, as in the modern ballet. 
All these movements, however, were accompanied 
by music ; but the terms tpxncns and saltatio 
were used in so much wider a sense than our 
word dancing, that they were applied to designate 
gestures, even when the body did not move at all. 
(Ovid. Alt. Am. i. 595, ii. 305; saliare soUs ocuhs,^ 
Apul. Met. X. p. 251, ed. Bip. ; comp. Grote, 
IlisL of Greece^ yo\. iv. p, 114.) 

We find dancing prevalent among the Greeks 
from the earliest times. It is frequently mentioned 
in the Homeric poems : the suitors of Penelope de- 
light themselves with music and dancing {Od. i. 
152, 421, xviii. 304) : and Ulysses is entertained 
at the court of Alcinous with the exhibitions of very 
skilful dancers, the rapid movements of whose feet 
excite his admiration. {Od. viii. 265.) Skiifiil 
dancers were at all times highly prized by the 
Greeks : we read of some who were presented with 
golden crowns, and had statues erected to their 
honour, and their memory celebrated by inscrip- 
tions. (Plut de Pyth, Orac. 8 ; Anthol. Plan. iv. 
n. 283, &c.) 

The lively imagination and mimetic powers of 
the Greeks found abundant subjects for various 
kinds of dances, and accordingly the names of no 
less than 200 different dances have come down to 
us. (Moiirsius, Orctor. ; Athen. xiv. pp. 627 — 630; 
Pollux, iv, 95—111 ; Liban. ^Trep rm opx.) It 
would be inconsistent with the nature of this work 
to give a description of all that are known : only 
the most important can be mentioned, and such as 
will give some idea of the dancing of the ancients. 

Dancing was originally closely connected with 
religion : Plato (Reg. vii. pp. 798, 799) thought 
that all dancing should he based on religion, as it 
was, he says, among the Egyptians. The dances of 
the Chorus at Sparta and in other Doric states 
were intimately connected with the worship of 
Apollo, as has been shown at length elsewhere 
[Chorus ; IlYPORcnEMA] ; and in all the public 
festivals, which were so numerous among the 
Greeks, dancing formed a very prominent part. 
All the religious dances, with the exception of the 
Bacchic and the Corybantian, were very simple, 
and consisted of gentle movements of the body 
with various turnings and windings around the 
altar : such a dance was the yipavos^ which The- 
seus is said to have performed at Delos on his 
return from Crete. (Pint. Tim, 21.) The Diony- 
siac or Bacchic and the Corybantian were of a 
very difierent nature. In the former the life and 
adventures of the god were represented by mimetic 
dancing [Dionysja]: the dance called Ba/cxia^ 
by Jjucian (de Salt 79), was a Satyric dance and 
^iefi^ prevailed in Ionia and Pontus ; the most 
illustrious men in the state danced in it, repre- 
senting Titans, Oorybantians, Satyrs, and husband- 
men ; and the spectators wore so delighted with 
the exhibition, that they remained sitting the 
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wliole day to witness it, forgetful of everytliing 
else. The Corybantian was of a very wild cha- 
racter : it was chiefly danced in Phrygia and in 
Crete ; the dancers were armed, struck their 
swords against their shields, and displayed the 
most extravagant fuiy ; it was accompanied chiefly 
by the flute. (Lucian, Ib. 8 j Strab. x. p. 473 ; 



Plat. Crit p. 54.) The preceding woodcut from 
the Musl'o Pio Clementino (vol. iv. pi. 2) is sup- 
posed to represent a Corybantian dance. Respect- 
ing the dances in the theatre, see Chorus. 

Dancing was applied to gymnastic purposes and 
to training for war, especially in the Doric states, 
and was believed to have contributed very much 
to the success of the Dorians in war, as it enabled 
them to perform their evolutions simultaneously 
and in order. Hence the poet Socrates (Athen. 
xiv. p. 62fl. f.) says, 

0£ Se xopoisr K^Wicrra ^mhs ri/jLOJcnv, ^picrroi 

4v TToAe/Afy. 

There wore yarious dances in early times, which 
seiwed as a preparation for war: hence Homer 
(II. xi, 49, xii. 77) calls the Hoplites vpvXees, a 
war-dance having been called irptJAzs by the Cre- 
tans. (Muller, Dor. iii 12. § 10.) Of such dances 
the most celebrated was the Pyrrhic (t} 
of which the Trpb\is was probably only another 
name: this Plato vii. p. 815) takes as the 
representative of all war dances. The invention of 
this dance is placed in the mythical age, and is 
usually assigned to one Fyrrhicos, but most of the 
accounts agree in assigning it a Cretan or Spartan 
origin ; though others refer it to Pyrrhus or Neo- 
ptolcmus, the son of Achilles, apparently misled by 
the name, for it was undoubtedly of Doric origin. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 830, e ; Strab. x. p, 466 ; Plat. 

p. 796 ; Lucian, 2h, 9.) It was danced to 
the sound of the flute, and its time was very quick 
and light, as is shown by the name of the Pyrrhic 
foot (’^'^), which must be connected with this 
dance; and from the same source came also the 
Proceleusraatic (^'^) or challenging foot. (Miil- 
ler, Ilhi. of the IMerat of Greece, p. 161.) The 
Pyrrhic dance was performed in difeent ways at 
various times and in various countries, for it was 
by no means confined to the Doric states. Plato 
(Leff. vii. p. 815) describes it as representing by 
rapid movements of the body the way in which 
missiles and blows from weapons were avoided, 
and also the mode in which the enemy were 
attacked. In the non-Doric states it was pro- 
bal)ly not practised as a training for war, but 
only as a mimetic dance ; thns we read of its being 
danced by women to entertain a company. (Xen. 
Amb. vi. 1, § 12.) It was also performed at 
Athens at the greater and lesser Panathenaea by 
Ephebi, who were called Pyrrhichists (Uv/^pix^crral) 
and were trained at the expense of the Choragus. 
(Schol. ad Aristoph, IVab. 988 ; Lysias, 
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daypodoK. p. 698, Reiske.) In the moifct^inous 
parts of Thessaly and Macedon dances ^e'-'per- 
fbrmed at the present day by men arraed^^witli 
muskets and swords. (Dod'well, Tour through- 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 21, 22.) 

The following woodcut, taken from Sir W. 
Hamilton’s vases (ed. Tischbem, vol. i. pi. 60), 
represents three Pyrrhicists, two of whom with 
shield and sword are engaged in the dance, while 
the third is standing with a sword. Above them 
is a female balancing herself on the head of one, 
and apparently in the act of performing a somerset ; 
she no doubt is taking part in the dance, and per- 
forming a very artistic kind of fcvSiarria'is or 
tumbling, for the Greek performances of this kind 
surpass any thing we can imagine in modern times. 
Her danger is increased by the person below, wbo 
holds a sword pointing towards her. A female spec- 
tator sitting looks on astonished at the exhibition. 



danced by the chil^en of the leading men in Asia 
and Bithynia. (Suet. dTuL Cass. 39.) It seems 
to have been much liked by the Romans ; it was 
exhibited both by Caligula and Nero (Dion Cass, 
lx. 7 ; Suet. Ner. 12), and also frequently by 
Hadrian. (Spartian. i/adfn 19.) Athenaeus (xiv, 
p. 631, a) says that the Pyrrhic dance was still 
practised in his time (the third century a. ».) at 
Sparta, where it was danced by boys from the age 
of fifteen, but that in other places it had become a 
species of Dionysiac dance, in which the history of 
Dionysus was represented, and where the dancers 
instead of arms carried the thyrsus and torches. 

Another important gymnastic dance was per- 
formed at the festival of ’yvp.voTtaiZia at Sparta in 
commemoration of the battle at Thyrea, where the 
chief object according to Muller (Dor. iv. 6. § 8) 
was to represent gymnastic exercises and dancing 
in intimate union : respecting the dance at this 
festival, see Gvmnopakdia. 

There were other dances, besides the Pyrrhic, in 
which the performers had arms, but these seem to 
have been entirely^ mimetic, and not practised with 
any view to training for war. Such was the 
Kapirata peculiar to the Aenianians and Magnetos, 
which was perfonned by two anned men in the 
following maimer : one lays down his arms, sows 
the ground, and ploughs with a yoke of oxen, fre- 
quently looking around as if afraid j then comes a 
robber, whom as soon os the other sees, he snatches 
up his arms and fights with him for the oxen. All 
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these movements are rhythmical, accompanied hy 
the flute. At last the robber binds the man and 
drives away the oxen, but sometimes the husband- 
man conquers. (Xen. Anah.\\, 1. §§ 7.. Athen. i. 
pp.l5,f,16,a; Maxim. Tyr. Dm. xxviii 4.) Similar 
dances by persons with arms^ are mentioned by 
Xenophon on the same occasion. These dances 
were frequently performed at banquets for the eii- 
tertaiirment of the guests (Athen. iv^ p. 155, b.). 
At banquets likewise the KvSLCTTjT^jpes or turn* 
hlcrs wore frequently introduced. Tlnse tumlders, 
in the coarse of their dance, flung tlumiselves on 
their heads and alighted again on their leet 
(olxnrep ot KV§i(TT<avres ical els opOphp ra cneikr} 
TT€pLCf)ep6jUSPOL KV^LffrSxTl EVK'K(p^ PUito, c. 

IG, p. IbO). We read of fcugio-Ttjrflpe? as early 
as the time of Homer. (//. xviii. GOo, ()<l. iv. lb.) 
They wctc also accustomed to make tludr somerset 
over knives or swords, which was called icvbiarup 
Hs ptax^^poiv. (Plato, ICiithyd. c. 55. p. i2i)4 ; Xen, 
Mem. I id. § 9, Symp- ii- 5 Athen. iv. p. Pid, d ; 
Ihillux, iii. 151.) The way in wlucii this hut was 
performed is described by Xenophon, who^ 
{Sympn ii, 11) that a circle wa,s made (piitc fuU of 
upright RWords, and that the^ darnaa* cr? 'ra.yra 
eVi'thVra re /ced i^eicuSiara vTtep avrS>v ; and it is 
well illusltMt(‘d by the iollowing cut taken Iroiti 
tlio Jl/imv JUMonieo^ vol. vii. tav. 5(1. ( Becker, 

vol. i. p. 4bf), vol. ii. p. 2(17.) We bmni 
from Taeitus (GVm. fll) that tin* Herman yontlis 
also u.«tMl to datum among hwordrt and Hjiear.-^ pmuled 
lit them. 



Otlicr kimlfl of dances wm’e frequently performed 
at entertainruent.H, in Home as well as in Hrmmiq 
by coiu’temus, many of which were of a \ery ^inde- 
cent and lascivious nature. (Macrob. HuL ii. HI; 
Plant, Y. 2. 11.) The dancers ficem to have 
frequently . ropreseuted Bacchanals : many sudr 
dancers occtir in the |>amtiup found at iliwula- 
nearn and Pcmi|ieii in a variety of graceful atti- 
tudeg, (Bee M%mi voh vii. tav. 54-— 

40, Yol, ix. tav. 17, vol, x. tav. 5, 6, 54.) 

Among the dancei porfonned withoat arms mio 
of tlici most important was tha which wiis 
danced at Sparta by youths and mtidons together ; 
the youth danced first some movements suited to 
his age, and of a military nature ; the maiden fol- 
lowed in measured steps and with feminine ges- 
tures. Lucian (de Au/t 12) says that it was 
sifliilat to the dance performed at the Gymnophedia. 
(Compare Mliller, Don iv. fi. § 5.) Another com- 
mon dance at Sparta was the JHbmis 
whiOh was much practised both by men and women. 
The dance consisted in springing rapidly from the 
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ground, and striking the feet behind ; a feat of 
which a Spartan woman in Aristophanes (Lykifffr. 
*28) prides herself (yvppaddopai 7 a /cal ttotI Tcvyhv 
aKKopai). The number of success ul strokes was 
counted, and the most skilful received prizes. We 
are told by a verse which has been preserved by 
Pollux (iv. 102), that a Laconian girl had danced 
the bibasis a thousand times, which was more than 
had ever been done before. (Muller, Dorkais, iv. 

G. § 8 .) 

In many of the Greek states the art of dancing 
was carried to great iierfection by females, who 
were fi-ei[ucntly engaged to add to the pleasures 
and enjoyment of men at their symposia, T’liese 
dancers always belonged to the hetaerae. Xeno- 
phon (Sijmp. ix 2 — 7) describes a mimetic dance 
which wa.s represented at a symposium, where 
Socrates was present. It was pmformod hy a 
maiden and a youth, Imlongmg to a Syracitsian, 
who is called the ygX‘^^'^oS^^dcr/caA. 09 , and repre- 
sent(‘d the loves of I)ionysiis and Ariadne. 

lii'specting the dancers on the tight-ropc see 

EUN.iMBUIU.S. 

D.'ineiiig was common among the Romans in an- 
cient times ill connection with religious festivals 
and riti'S, and was practised accoiding to iDeiTins 
(ad Idiy. fje/.r. 75), because the ancients thought 
that 110 part of the body should be fn*e from the 
inihieiiee of religion. The claiicos of the Salii, 
which wm*(' perfornu'd by men of patrician families, 
are spoken of elsewliere. [Balh. j Dionysius 
(\ii. 72) mentions a dance witli arms at the Lmli 
Magui, wliich, according to his usual plan of re- 
ferring all old Roman msages to a tJreek origin, he 
calls tiie Pyrrhic. There was another old Roman 
dance of a military nature, called Beliicvepa Suita- 
which is said to have bemi instituted by Ro- 
luuliis, after he had carriid off the Sabine ^irgiIlH, 
in order that a like misibrtnne might not befall his 
stale. (Fef.tus, if. r.) Dancing, however, wms not 
perfornnal by any Roman eitl/.mi except in con- 
nection with religion ; and it is only in refmvnce 
to such dancing that wc are to understand the 
stabunents, that the ancient Romans did not con- 
sider dancing disgraceful, and that not only freo- 
ineti, hut the sons of senators and noble matrons 
praetised it. (Quintil had. OmL I i 1. § 15 ; 
Macrob. Amf. ii. 10.) In the later ^ times of the 
republli* we know that it was considered highly 
disgraceful for a fri'eman to dance : C.icero re- 
proaches (Jato for ealling Murmia a, dancer (mlUt- 
/or), and ud/ls nemo ien* saltat sobrius, nisi forte 
inHanif*’ (Pm Muren. G; compare in Pimn. 10.) 

The mimetie dances of tin* Romans, 'Whicli were 
carried to sudi iierfectton under tlu^ empire, are 
described under Pantujviimus. (Meursms, hr- 
cftmlru; Burette,///' la Pause, ddti Junens; Krause, 
(itjnmttdik and Aymi. d. Pelf. p. 507, &e,) 
‘HALVIA^NUM JNTKRDICTCJM'. ilNTKR- 
niCTUiw. j 

BALUTATOTIES, the name givim in the later 
tiraw of tlu 5 republic and under tlie empire to a 
j of men who obtained their living by visiting 
the hmiaes of the wealtfiy early in the morning to 
pay thotr respects to them (.vf//////irc), and to accom- 
pany them when they wont abroad. This arose 
from th^ visits winch tfm clients were acmistomed 
to pay to their patrons, and degenerated In laim 
times into the above- metitimmd practieo. Such 
person® seenn to have obtaiiuHl a good living among 
the great tnmtbcr of wealthy and vain persons at 
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Home, wlio were gratified by tbis attention. (Aier- 
cenarius Salutatory Colum. Prae/. i. ; Martial, x. 
74 ; Becker, Galius, yol i. p. 146.) [Sportula.] 
SAMBUCA {(rafjL^vK^jy or <ra§i5/c?7, Arcadius de 
Accent p. 107), a harp. The preceding Latin and 
Greek names are with good reason represented by 
Bochart, Vossiiis, and other critics, to be the same 
with the Hebrew K33D (sabeca), which occurs in 
Daniel (iii. 5, 7, 10).* The performances of sam- 
Inwistnae {(XCLpLSvdcrrpiaL) were only known to the 
early Komans as luxuries brought over from Asia. 
(Plaut. Sticli. li. 3. 57 ; Liv. xxxix. 6.) The Athe- 
nians considered them as an exotic refinement 
(Philemon, p. 370, ed. Meineke) ; and the Khodian 
women wlio played on the harp at the marriage- 
feast of Caranus in hlacedonia, clothed in very thm 
tunics, were introduced with a view to give to the 
entertainment the highest degree of splendour. 
Some Greek authors expicssly attributed the in- 
vention of this instrument to the Syrians or Phoe- 
nicians. ( Athen. iv. p. 175, d.) The opinion of those 
who ascribed it to the Lyric poet, Ibycus, can only 
authorize the conclusion, that he had the merit of 
inventing some modification of it, the instrument 
as improved by him being called (Athen, 

Lo.; Suidas, s. tm. T§d/awj/: T§u/c<is: :^a[x§vKai.) 
Strabo, moreover, represents (rafxSOKTj as a “ bar- 
barous” name {x. 3. § 17). 

The sambitca is several times mentioned in con- 
junction with the small triangalim harp (rpiyo)i'ov% 
which it resembled in the principles of its con- 
struction, though it was much larger and^ more 
complicated. The tri^onum, a representation of 
which from the Museum at Naples is given in the 
annexed woodcut, was held like the lyre in the 
hands of the performer (Spon, Misc, Erud. Ant 
p. 21), whereas the harp was sometimes consider- 
al)ly higher than the stature of the performer, and, 
was placed upon the ground. The harp of the 
Paxtliians and Troglodytae had only four strings. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 633, f.) Those which arc painted on 
the walls of J'lgyptiaii tombs (see Denon, Wilkin- 
son, &c.) have fi'ora 4 to 38. One of them, taken 
from Bruce’s travels, is here introduced, ^ From 
the allusions to t|is instrument in Vitruvius (vi. 
1 ) we find that the longest string was called the 
proslumhanornenon,” the next “ hypate,” the 
shortest but one “ parancte,” and the shortest, 
which had consequently the highest tone, was 
called “ note,” [Bee Musica, p, 775.] Under 
the Roman Emperors the harp appears to have 
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come into more general use (Pers. v. 05 ; Spartian- 
Iladr 26), and was played by men {(raa^vKiCTal) 
as well as women. (Athen. iv. p. 1 82, e.) 

Sainbma was also the name of a military engine, 
used to scale the walls and towers of besieged 
cities. It was called by this name on account of 
its general resemblance to the form of the harp. 
Accordingly, we may conceive an idea of its con- 
struction by turning to the woodcut and supposing 
a mast or upright pole to he ele\ ated in the place 
of the longest strings, and to have at its summit an 
apparatus of pulleys, from which ropes proceed in 
the direction of the top of the harp. We must 
suppose a strong ladder, 4 feet wide, and guarded 
at the sides with palisades, to occupy the place of 
the sounding-board, and to be capable of being 
lowered or raised at pleasure by means of the ropes 
and pulleys. At the siege of Synicuse Marcellus 
had engines of this description fixed upon vessels, 
which the rowers moved up to the walls so that 
the soldiers might enter the city by ascending the 
ladders. (Folyb. viii. 5 ; Pint. Mura. p. 55B, ed. 
Steph. ; Athen. xiv. p. 634, b; Onosaiidr. 42 ; 
Vitruv. X. 16. § fi ; Festus, s, v. Samhiica ; Athen. 
de Mach. aji. Math. Vet. p. 7.) When an inland 
city was beleaguered, the Sambuca was mounted 
upon wheels. (Bito, ap. Math. Vet pp. 110, 111 ; 
Veget. iv. 21.) [J. Y.] 

SAMNI'TES. [Glamatores, p. 576, a.] 
SANDA^LIUM (cravMKiop or eciuda\op)y a 
kind of shoe worn only by women. In the Ilomerio 
age however it was not confined to either sex, and 
consisted of a wooden sole fastened to the foot 
with thongs. (Horn. Ifymn. in Mere. 70, 83, 130.) 
In later times the sandalium must bo distinguished 
from the virSdrjixa, which was a simple sole bound 
mider the foot (Pollux, viii. 84, with Kuhn’s 
emendation), whereas the sandiilium, also called 
jSAaiiTta or was a solo with a piece of 

leather covering the toes, so that it formed the 
transition from the V5r53?7/^a to real shoes. I'lie 
piece of leather under the toes was called or 
(Aristoph. Lysidr. 390, with the SchoL ; 
Hcsych. $. V. Zvy6s j Pollux, vil 81 ; Phot. Lcsc. 
p. 54, ed. Dobr.) The ctauddhia d(vya in Strabo 
(vi. p, 250) are however not sandalia without the 
%oy6vy but, as Becker {Charikksy ii. p. 367, &c.) 
justly remarks, sandalia which did not belong to 
one another, or did not form a pair, and one of 
which was larger or higher than the other. The 
(uy6p was frequently adorned with costly em- 
broidery and gold (Clephisodor. ap. Poll, vii. 87 ; 
Clem, Alex. Paeday. ii. 11), and a^tpears to liavc; 
been one of tbe most luxurious articles of female 
dress. (Aelian, V. //- i. 18.) The small cover of 
the toes however was not sufficient to fasten the 
sandalium to the foot, wherefoi*e thongs likewist; 
beautifully adorned were attached to it. (Pollux, 
vii, <-)2.) Although sandalia, as we have stated, 
were in Greece ’and subsequently at Rome also 
worn by women only, yet therci are traces that at 
least in tbe East they were also worn by men, 
(Herod, ii. 91 ; BUMark, vi. 9.) 

The Roman ladies, to whom this oraament of 
the foot was introduced from Greece, wore sandalia 
which atjpear to have been no leas Beautiful aud 
costly than those worn by the Greeks and the 
Oriental nations. (Tarpiliu8,rtjj.iVoro v. 24 ; Terent* 
Emiwdh. V. 7. 4f) [L. S.] 

BANDAFn4A. [FuNtm, p.a59,a.3 
■B4EC0'P|1 AGUS. CFimos, p, 559, b. 1 
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SA'^RCULUM {a samendo^ Varro, de L, LftL 
V. 31, o'/caA.ls', cticaMcrr^piov)^ a hoe, chiefly used in 
weeding gardens, cornfields, and vineyards. (Hor. 
Oarm, i. 1. II; Ond. Met. xh 36, Fast. i. 699, 
iv. 930 ; Plant. Tmc. ii. 2. 21 ; Cato, de Re Rust. 
10 ; Columella, x. 21 ; Pallad. i. 43.) It was also 
sometimes used to cover the seed when sown (Co- 
lumella, ii. II), and in mountainous countries it 
served instead of a plough. (Plin. //. N. xviii. 19. 
s. 49.) Directions for using it to clear the surface 
of the ground (encdkKeiv^ Herod, ii. 14 ; tTKaX^ieiv^ 
Schol. in Theocrit. x. 14) are given by Palladius 
{de Re Rust, 9). [J. Y.] 

SAIIISSA. [Exercitus, p. 488, a.] 
SARRA'CUM, a kind of common cart or wag- 
gon, which was used by the country-people of 
Italy for conveying the produce of their fields, 
trees, and the like from one place to another. (Vi- 
triiv. X. 1; Juv. iii. 254.) Its name as well as 
the fact that it was used by several barbarous na- 
tions, shows that it was introduced from them into 
Italy. (Sidon. Epist. iv. 18; Amm. Marc. xxxL 
2.) That persons also sometimes rode in a sar- 
racum, is clear from a passage of Cicero quoted by 
Quinctilian (viii. 3. §21), who even regards the 
word sarracum as low and vulgar. Capitolinus 
{Anton. Philos. 13) states, that during a plague the 
mortality at lionio was so great, that it was found 
necessary to carry the dead bodies out of the city 
upon the common sarraca. Several of the bar- 
barous nations with which the Romans came in 
contact Ufaod these waggons also in war, and placed 
them around their camps as a fortification (Sisenna, 
up. Non. iii. 35), and the Scythians used them in 
their wanderings, and spent almost their whole 
lives upon them with their wives and cliildren, 
whence Ammianus compares such a caravan of 
sarraca with all that was conveyed upon tliom to a 
wandering city. The Romans appear to have used 
the word sarracum as synonymous with plaustrum, 
and Juvenal (v, 22 ) goes even so far as to apply 
it to the constellation of stars which was gene- 
rally called plaustrum. (Scheffer, de Re Vikkul. 
il3L) [D.S.] 

vS ARTA^'Oe (rZ/yavov), was a sort of pan which 
was used in the Roman kitchens for a variety of 
purposes, such as roasting, melting fat or butter, 
cooking, &C, (Plin. II. N. xvi. 22 ; Juv. x. 63.) 
Frequently also dishes consisting of a variety of 
ingredients seem to have been prepared in such a 
sartago, as Fersius (i. 79) speaks of a sartago 
hqit.emi% that is, of a mixture of 
proper expressions. Some commentators on this 
passswe, gnd perhaps with more justice, understand 
tho sfeago loquendi as a ntad 0 ‘Of speaking in \vhich 
hissing -sounds are employed, similar to the noise 
produced when meat is fried in a pan. ' fL. S.] 
SATISDA^tlO. IAotio.I 
SA'TtJEA, or’‘iu the sofi^^ed- form SATIEA, 
is the name of a species of poeti'J*, which, we call 
satire. In the^-fristpry of Roman 'litom'fjurO wc 
have to distinguish twO diferepti jjfindh ‘of 'satires, 
viz, the early satura, and the later satfra' Which 
received its perfect development ffoni'the 'podt C.' ' 
Ddcilius (14 8— 1 03 B. a). Both spewes' of pdetsTr, 
however, are altogether peculiar to the Romans. 
Tho litoral meaning of satura, the root of whi^i^h is 
^ comes nearest to what the French call pot^ 
or to the jAtin farrago^ 4 mixture of all 
soris of things. Tho name was accordingly applied^ ' 
hy thd Bofniw in many ways, but always to | 
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things consisting of various parts or ingredients 
c. g. lanos satura, an offering consisting of various 
fruits, such as were offered at harvest festivals and 
to C^^res (Acron, ad HoraL Sat. i. 1 ; Diomed. in, 
p. 483, ed. Putsch.) ; lex per suturani lata, a law 
which contained several distinct regulations at 
once, s.v. Satura.) It would appear from 

the etymology of the word, that the earliest Ro- 
man satura, of which we otherwise scarcely know 
anything, must have treated in one work on a 
variety of subjects just as they occurred to the 
writer, and perhaps, as was the case with the 
satires of Varro, half in prose and half in verse, or 
in verses of different metre. Another feature^ of 
the earliest satura, as we learn from the celebrated 
passage in Livy (vii. 2.), is that it was scenic, that 
is, an improvisatory and irregular kind of dramatic 
performance, of the same class as the versus Fes- 
cennini. [FescexXNINa.] When Liviiis Andro- 
nicus introduced the regular drama at Rome, the 
people, on account of their fondness for such ex- 
tempore jokes and railleries, still continued to keep 
up their former amusements, and it is not impro- 
bable that the exodia of later times were the old 
saturae merely under another name. [Exodiu.J 

Ennius and Paciivius are mentioned as the first 
writers of satires, but we are entirely unable to 
judge whether their works were dramatic like the 
satura of old, or whether they resembled the 
satires of Luciliiis and Horace. At any rate, how- 
ever, neither Ennius nor Pacuvius can have made 
any great improvement in this species of poetry, 
as Quinctilian (x. 1. § 93) does not mention either 
of them, and describes C. Lucilius as tbe first great 
writer of satires. It is Lucilius who is universally 
regarded by the ancients as the inventor of the 
new kind of satira, which resembled on the whole 
that species of poetry which is in modem times 
designated by tlie same name, and which was no 
longer scenic or dramatic. The character of this 
new satira was afterwards emphatically called 
aharader iMcilianus. (Varro, de Re Rust. iii. 2.) 
These new satires were written in hexameters, 
which metre was subsequently adopted by all tbe 
other satirists, as Horace, Persins, and Juvenal, 
who followed the path opened by Lucilius. Their 
character was essentially ethical or practical, and 
as the stage at Rome was not so free as at Atlieiis, 
the satires of the foraier liad a similar object to 
that of the ancient comedy at the latter place. The 
poets in their satires attacked not only the follies 
and vices of mankind, in general, but also of such 
living and distinguished individuals as had any 
influenco upon their contemporaries. Such a specie's 
of poetry must necessarily be subject to great 
modifications, arising partly from the character of 
tho time in 'which tlio poet lives, and , partly from 
tha personal character and temperament of tho 
poet himself, and it is from these circumstances 
thalwc have to explain the differences between 
the satires of Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and 
Juvenn<l 

After Lucilius had already by his own example 
established Ih’q artistic, principles of satire, Teren- 
tius- Varro in his youth wrote a kind of satires, 
Vhich were neither like the, old satura nor like 
the 'l^tira' of Lucilius* They consisted of a mixture 
of 'Verse and ' prose, and of verses ' of different 
metros, but were not scenic tike the Old . saturae. 
ThOy were altogether of a pecuHar character, and 
n ere therefore called satirae Varronianae, or Me- 
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nippeae or Cynicae, the latter because he was said ' 
to have imitated tlie works of the Cynic philoso- 
pher Monippus. (Gellius, ii. 18.) 

(Sec Casaiibon, de Satyrica Gmecomm Poesi et 
Roinanormn Satira^ libri ii. Halae 1774, with 
notes by Rambach.) [L. S.] 

SATURNALIA, the festival of Saturnus, to 
whom the inhabitants of Latium attributed the in- 
troduction of agriculture and the arts of civilized 
life. Falling towards the end of December, at the 
season when the agricultural labours of the year 
were fully completed, it was celebrated in ancient 
times by the rustic population as a sort of joyous 
harvest-home, and in every age was viewed by all 
classes of the community as a period of absolute 
it'laxatinn and unrestrained merriment. During 
its crintinuance no public business could be trans- 
acted, the law courts were closed, the schools kept 
holiday, to commence a war was impious, to punish 
a malefactor involved pollution. (Macrob. Rut. i- 
10. 1(> ; Martial, i. 80 ; Suet, Jujy. ; PUn. Ep. 
viii. 7.) Special indulgences were granted to the 
slaves of each domestic esteblishment ; they were 
relieved from all ordinary toils, were pernutted to 
w.'ar the pilciis the badge of freedom, were granted 
full freedom of speech, partook of a banquet attired 
in the clothes of their masters, and were waited 
upon by them at table. (Macrob. Sat i. 7 ; Dion 
Cass. lx. 19; Ilor. Sat. ii. 7. 5j Martial, xi. C, 
xiv. 1 ; Atben. xiv, 44.) 

All ranks devoted tliemselves to feasting and 
mirth, presents were interchanged among friends, 
ceni or wax tapers being the common offering of 
the more humble to their superiors, and crowds 
thronged the streets, shouting lo Sutzmndia (this 
\Vii& termed clamare Sattirnalia), while sacrifices 
were offered with uncovered head, from a convic- 
tion that no ili-onioncd sight would interrupt the 
rites of such a hapjiy day. fCatulI. 14; Senee, 
Ep. 18; Suet. Jup. It) I Martial, v. 18, 39, vii. 
58, xiv. 1 ; Flin. Ep. iv. 9 ; Macrob. Sat i. 8, 10 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Aen. iii, 407.) 

Many of the peculiar customs exhibited a re- 
markalde resemblance to the sports of our own 
Uhristmas and of the Italian Carnival, Thus on 
the Saturnalia public gambling was allowed by tlie 
aodilcs (Martial, v. 84, xiv. 1, xi. 6), just as in 
tlie days of our ancestors the most rigid were wont 
to coxintenance card-playing on Cliristmas-eve ; 
the whole popxxlation throw off the toga, wore a 
loose gown, called spnilms, and walked about with 
the pileus on their heads (Martial,, xir. 141, vL: 
24, xiv, 3, xi 6’; Senec. Ep. 18), which reminds' 
ns of the doraitxoes, the peaked caps, and other, 
disguises worn by rnasques and mummers ; the 
were probably employed as the viocmli now 
are on the last night of the Carnival ; and lastly, 
one of the amusements in private societyr was ine 
election of a mock king (Tacit. Ann, xih. 15 ; 
Arrian, Dm. EpkEt i 25 ; Lucian. Saturni^ 4), 
which at once calls to recollection the chamcteristic 
ceremony of Twelfth-night. 

Saturnus being an ancient national ^god of La- 
thim, the institution of the'Satumaliu is lost in the 
most remote antiquity. / InAme legend it was as- 
cribed to Janus, who, ifter the snaden disappear- 
ance of his guest and benefactor from the abodes 
of men, reared an altar to him» as a deity, in the 
forum, atid ordained aimual sacrifices ; in another, 
as related by Varro, it was attributed to tl»e wan- 
dering Pchisgi, upon their first settlement in Italy, 
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and Ilercnles, on his return from Spain, was said 
to have reformed the woxship, and abolished the 
practice of immolating human victims ; while a 
third tradition represented certain followers of the 
last named hero, whom he had left behind on his 
return to Greece, as the authors of the Saturnalia. 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 7.) Records approaching more 
nearly to history referred the erection of temples 
and altars, and the first celebration of the festival, 
to epochs comparatively recent, to the reign of 
Tatius (Dionys. ii. 50), of Tullus Hostilius {Dio- 
nys. ill. 32 ; Mxicrob. Sat i. 8), of Tarquinius 
Superbus (Dionys. vi. 1 ; Macrob. /. c.), to the 
consulship of A, Sempronius and M. Minucius, 
B. c. 497, or to that of T. Lai;cius in the preceding 
year. (Dionys. vi. 1 ; Liv. ii. 21.) These conflict- 
ing statements ma^’' be easily reconciled, by sup- 
posing that the appointed ceremonies were in these 
rude ages neglected from time to time, or corrupted, 
and again at different periods revived, purified, 
extended, and perfonned with fresh sph'ndour and 
greater regularity. (Compare Liv. xxiii. ]. suh 
Jm.) 

During the republic, altbougb the whole month 
of December was considered as dedicated to Sa- 
turn (Macrob. i. 7), only one day, the xiv. Kal 
Jan. was set apart for the sacred rites of the divi- 
nity ; when the month was lengthened by the ad- 
dition of two days upon the adoption of the Julian 
Calendar, the Saturnalia fell on the xvi. Kal Jan,, 
which gave rise to confusion and mistakes among 
the more ignorant portion of the people. To ob- 
viate this inconvenience, and allay all religious 
scruples, Augustus enacted that three whole days, 
the 17th, IBth, and IDthof December, should in 
all time coming be hallowed, thus embracing both 
the old and new style. (Macrob. i. 10.) A fourth 
day was added, we know not when or by whom, 
and a fifth, with the title by Caligula 

(Dion Cass. Hx. C ; Sucton. Cal. 17), an arrange- 
ment which, after it had fallen into disuse for some 
years, wxis restored and confirmed by Claudius. 
(Dion Cass, lx, 2.) 

But although, strictly speaking, one day only, 
during the republic, was coixsecrated to religions 
observances, the festivities were spread over a 
much longer space". Thus while Livy speaks of 
the first day of the Saturnalia {Saturnalihm 
Liv. XXX. 38), Cicero mentions the second and 
third (hecundis Satumalibus., ad 4 it xv, 32 ; Awfxw*- 
mlibus teHlky ad Ait v. 28) ; and it would seem 
that the merry-making lasted during seven days, 
for Novius, the writer of Atellanae, employed the 
expression sepkm< SatarnaUa.^ a phnxsii copied in 
later times by Memnnus (Macrob. i. 10), and 
even Martial speaks of Satunii aaptem dies (xiv. 
72), although in many oiiuu* passages he alludes 
to the five days observed in ac<'ordanc(' with the 
edicts of Caligula xmd Claudius (ii. 89, xiv. 79, 
141). Ill reality, under the mnpire, three difierent 
festivals were celebrated during the period of seven 
dxxys. First came the Salamalki proper, com- 
mencing on xvjf. Kal, Dt^c., followed by the Opalm, 
anciently coincident with the Saturaitlia (Macrob. 
i. 10), on XIV. KaL Jan.; tbewLVP together 
lasted for five days, and the swtlt; and seventh 
werer occupied with the SO called from 

little earthenware figxi»8 milia) exposed 

for sale at this llixwoa, and given as toys to'chil- 
drem ' , , ‘ [ W. R.j 

' SOALAS (kMpoQig a ladder. The general con- 
. ' " 3 T 
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stniction and use of ladders was tlic same among 
the ancients as in modern times, and therefore re- 
quires no explanation, with the exception of those 
used in besieging a fortified place and in making 
an assault upon it. The ladders were erected 
against the walls (admovere^ pomre, appomre,, or 
erigere scala$)j and the besiegers ascended them 
under showers of darts and stones thrown upon 
them by the besieged. (Sallust. Jug. 6 , 64 ; Caes. 
de Bell. Civ. i. 28, 63 ; Tacit. Hist. iv. 20, &c. ; 
Veget. de Re MUit iv. 21 ; Polyb. ix. 18.) Some 
of "these ladders were formed like our common 
ones ; others consisted of several parts (/cAf/ta/cey 
Ttgicral or diakvraV) which might be put together 
so as to form one large ladder, and were taken to 
pieces when they were not used. Sometimes also 
they were made of ropes or leather with largo iron 
hooks at the top, by which they were fastened to 
the walls to he ascended. The ladders made 
u holly of leather consisted of tubes sowed up air- 
tight, and when they were wanted, these tubes 
were filled with air. (Heron, c. 2.) Heron also 
mentions a ladder which was constructed in such a 
manner, that it might be erected with a man 
standing on the top, wbosi? object was to observe 
what was going on in the besieged town. (Heron, 
c. 12.) Others again were provided at the top 
with a small bridge, which might be let down 
upon the wall. (Heron, 10.) In ships small lad- 
ders or steps were likewise used for the purpose of 
ascending into or descending from tlicin. (Virg. 
Jen. X. 654 ; Heron, c, 11.) 

In the houses of the Romans the name Scalao 
tvas applied to the stairs or staircasfq leading from 
the lower to the upper parts of a house- The 
steps were either of wood or ston^q and, as in mo- 
dern times, fixed on one side in the wall. (Vitruv. 
ix. 1. § 7, &c.) It appears that the stainases in 
Roman houses were as dark as those of old houses 
in modem times, for it is very often mentioned, 
that a person concealed himself iu smlk or m sw- 
hrim tmehns (Cm. pro Mil. 15, Philip, ii. 9 ; 
Ilorat. JEpht. ii, 2 . 15), and passages like these 
need not be interpreted, as some commentators 
have done, by the supposition that m sealis is the 
same as suh scalis. The Roman houses had two 
kinds of staircases : the one were the common 
scalae, which were open on one side ; the others 
were called scalae Graeeae or KA,(/xa«r 6 s, which were 
dosed on both sides. Massiiriiis Sabinus (ccp. Cell. 
X. 15, § 29) states, that the I'laminica was not al- 
lowed to ascend higher than throe stops on a com- 
mon scala, but that she might make use of a climax 
like werj other person, as here she was concealed 
when going up. (Serv. ad Jen. iv. 664.) [L.S.] 

SCAHTTU-'RA or SCULPTU'EA. There are 
two dilTerent forms of this word both in Greek 
and tiatin, viz. scafeo, scalpiura. and settlpo., sculp* 
turn (in Greek and 7 Xo<pw), and there is 

much doubt respecting thdr preeise meaning. The 
original meaning, common to themy is' un'donbtcdly 
the cutting figures out of a solid The 

general opinion is, that both and sew/jeso, with 
their derivatives, signify the same thing, only dif- 
ferent in degree of perfection, so that mofyiiwm 
would signify a coarse or rude, sctilplura an elabo- 
rate and perfect engraving. This opinion is chiefiy ' 
based upon the following passages : Horai ii. 
"A 22 ; Ovid, MeL x. 248 ; Vitruv. iv. 6 . (Com- 
pare the commentators on Buct. Gaib. 1 0 .) Others 
again bdievo that scalpo {y\d<pw) signifies to cut 
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figures into tlie material (intaglio), and sculpo 
( 7 Au 0 w) to produce raised figures, as in cameos. 
But it is very doubtful whether the ancients them- 
selves made or observed such a distinction. From 
the passages in which the words occur, both in 
Greek and Latin writers, it seems that, in their 
widest sense, they were used, almost indifferently, 
for w'hat we call sculpture., in its various forms, in 
wood, marble, ivory, or other materials, more par- 
ticularly for reliefs, for carving., that is, the exe- 
cution of small works by cutting, and for engraving 
precious stones; but, of these senses, the last was 
the most specific and usual ; the first, in which 
modern writers use the word sculpture, was the 
most unusual [Statuauia.] (Sec the Greek 
and Latin Lexicons). 

It may be expedient, however, in accordance 
with the above distinction to divide the art into two 
departments : 1 . the art of cutting figures into the 
material (intaglios), which was chiefly applied to 
producing seals and matrices for the mints ; and 2 . 
the art of producing raised figures (cameos), which 
served for the most part as ornaments. 

Tlie former of these two branches was much 
more _ extensively practised among the ancients 
than in modern times, which arose chiefly from 
the general custom of every free man wearing a 
seal-ring. [Annuls.] The first engravings in 
metal or stone, which served as seals, were simple 
and rude signs without any meaning, sometimes 
merely consisting of a round or square hole. (Meyer, 
KmsigascMchte, i. 10.) In the second stage of the 
art, certain symbolical or conventional forms, as in 
the worship of the gods, were introduced, until at 
last, about the age of Pheidias and Praxiteles, this, 
like the other branches of the fine arts, had com- 
pleted its free and unrestrained career of clevclope- 
ment, and was carried to such a degree of peifec- 
tion that, in the beauty of design as well as of exe- 
cution, the works of the ancients remain unrivalled 
down to the present day. But few of the names 
of the artists, who excelled in this art, have 
come down to us. Some intaglios, as well as 
cameos, have a name engraved upon them, but it 
is in many cases more probable that such are the 
names of the owners than of the artists. The first 
artist who is mentioned as an engraver of stones is 
Theodonis, the son of Teleclcs, the Samian, who 
engraved the stone in the ring of Polycrates. 
(Herod, iii. 41.) The most celebrated among 
them was l^yrgotcles, who engraved tiic seal-rings 
for Alexander the Groat. (Winckelmann, vi. p. 
107, 6 cc. j see the articles in tlic Did. of Biog.) 
The art continued for a long time after Pyrgoteles 
in a very high state of perfection, and it appears 
to have been applied about this period to orna- 
mental works. For several of the successors of 
Alexander and other wealthy persons adopted the 
custom, which was and is still very prevalent in 
the East, of adorning their gold and silver vessels, 
craters, candelabms, and the like, with precious 
stones on which raised figures (cameos) wore 
worked. (Ath. xl p. 781 ; Cic. c. Ferr. ii. 4, 27, 
See,) Among the same class of ornamental works 
we may reckon such vessels and paterae as con- 
sisted df one stone, upon which there was in many 
cases a whole series of raised figures of the most 
'exquisite workmanship. (Appiam Mithrid, 1,15 ; 
Cic. I A / Plin. //. N. xxxvii. 3.) The art was in 
a particularly flourishing state at Rome under Au- 
gustus and his snocessots, in the hands of Dioscu- 
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rides and otlicr artists, many of wLose wcrksare 
still preserved. Respecting the various precious 
and otlicr stones wliicli tlie ancient artists used in 
these works, see Miiller, Arclidol § 313. 

As regards the technical part of the art of work- 
ing in precious stones, we only know the following 
particulars. The stone was first polislicd by the 
poUtor^ and received either a plane or convex sur- 
face ; the latter was especially prefeired, when the 
stone was intended to serve as a seal. The scalplor 
himself used iron or steel instruments moistened 
with oil, and sometimes also a diamond framed in 
iioii, Tlu'se metal instruments were cither sharp 
and pointed, or round. The ancients understood 
the use of diamond dust In this work. (Plm. ILN. 
xxxMi. 76‘ ; Miiller, Ateli. § 314. 2.) The stones 
whicli were clohtined to he framed in rings, as 
well as those which were to he inlaid in gold or 
silver vessels, then ]iassed liom the liaads of the 
icalphtr into those of the goldbinith {emmdanns^ 
coDtposilor). 

Nninerons specimens of intaglios and cameos 
me still preserved in the various museums of Eu- 
lope, and are (hsscribed in numerous works. For 
the literature of the subject, and an account of these 
gems and their engravers, see Wintkelnuinn, 
(ieseh. d. Kunni^ and other works ; Muller, Ar- 
ch'do!, § 315, &c. ; and Raoul- Roche tie, LMtre a 
J/. AV/z/jw, 2d ed, [R-S.] 

SCALPTURA^TUM. [Domus, p. 431, a. 1 
8CAMK UM,fAw. SCABERLUM,a step which 
was placed beibre the bi'ds of the ancients in order 
to assist persons in getting into them, as some 
were very high : others which were lower required 
also lower steps, which were callad soedjelia. (Varro, 
d<i Lmg, Lat, v. 103; Isidor. xx. 11 ; Ovid, Jrs 
Am, ii. 211.) A scamnum wms sometimes also 
used as ji foot-stool. (Ovid, Ar, Am. i. 162.) A 
scamnum extended in length becomes a bench, 
iukI in this sense the word is frequently used. 
The early Ramans, biTore couches were iiitroducod 
among them, us(*d to sit upon heiichos (^scumna) 
l)(‘fore the hearth when they took their meals. 
(Ovid. Fast. vi. 305.) The benches in ships were 
also sometimes called scaimia. In the teclmical 
language of the agriniensorcs a scamnum was a 
fiehl whicli was broader tbnn it was long, and one 
that was longer than broad was called sfriya. 
(Varii Auctor. Rci Agr, p] 3 . 46, 125, 193, ed. does.) 
In the language of the Homan peasantry a scam- 
num was a large clod of earth which had not been 
broken by the plough. (Colum. ii. 2.) [L. S.J 

S( lA PH A. f N AViH, p. 7B0‘, a.] 

SCA PJ lEPllO'RIA. [llvmaVpiioinA.] 

SO ENA. ( Thbateum. j 
IbCEPTIinM is a latinised fomi of the Greek 
(TKwrpoUy which originally denoted a simple .staff 
or waiking“Sti(k. (Iloin. Ii, xviil 410 ; Aescbyl. 
Af/((m. 74 ; Herod, i. 195.) The corresponding 
fjatiu term is sxvjta'o, springing from the same root 
and luiviiig the same signification, but of less fre- 
quent occurrence. 

As the staff was used not meixdy to support the 
sti'ps of the aged and infirm, but as a winipou of 
defencii and assault, the, privilign of habitually car- 
rying it became emblematic of station and autho- 
rity. I’ho straight staves which are held by two 
of the four sitting figures in the woodcut at p. f)3, 
while a tliird holds the curved staff, or Iatuus, in- 
dicate no less than their attitude and position, that 
they are exercising judicial functions. In ancient 
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authors the sceptre is represented as belonging 
more especially to kings, princes, and leaders of 
tribes (Horn. 11. ii. 186, 199,265, 26*8, 279, xviii. 
557, Od. ii. 37, 80, lii. 412) : but it is also borne 
by judges (Horn. Od. xi 568), by licialds (IL iii. 
218, vii. 277, xviii. 505), and by priests and 
seers. (Horn. //. i. 15, Od. xi. 91 ; Aesehyl A(/am. 
1236.) It was more especially characteristic of 
.Asiatic manners, so that among the Persians whole 
classes of those who held high rank and were in- 
vested with authority, including eunuchs, were 
distinguished as the sceptre-bearing classes (oi 
(rfcrjTTTovxoi, Xcn. C^r. vii, 3. § 17, viii. I. § 38, 
3. § 15). The sceptre descended from father to 
son (Hoin. Jl. ii 46, 100 — 109), and might be 
committed to any one in order to express the 
transfer of authority. (Herod, vii. 52.) Those 
who bore the sceptre swore by it (Horn. //. i. 234 
— 239), solemnly taking it in the right hand and 
raising it towards lieaven. (llom. /L vii. 412, x. 
321, .328.) 

The original wooden staff, in conscfincnce of its 
application to the uses now dcscrilx'd, received a 



variety of ornaments or emblems. It early became 
a trunebcon, pierced with golden or silver studs. 
(//. i. 246, ii. 46.) It was enriched with gems 
(Ovid. AfrL iii, 264), and made ofpreeiouH metals 
or of ivory (i. 178, FasL vi. 38.) The annexed 
woodcut, taken from one of Sir Wm. Hamiltoirs 
fictile vases, and representing Aeneas follow(‘d by 
Ascauius and carrying off his father AncliiKCs, who 
bolds the sceptre in Ids riglit hand, shows its form as 
worn by kings. The ivory sceptre (ritmrmms Avv))/f<, 
Val. Max. iv. 4. § 5) of the kings of Rome, which 
descended to the consuls, was surmounted by an 
eagle. (Virg. Jew. xi. 238 ; Serv. ad lm\; duv. x. 
43; Isid. Orip. xviii. 2.) [Inhionk, 1 Jupiter 
and Juno, as noverelgns of the gods, were repre- 
sented with a sceptre. (Ovid, //. cc.) [J. Y,] 
SenOKNUS (5, 7/, (TxmwiO, literally, a 
o/rmhrM^Mx I^gyptiau and Persian itinerary and 
land measure (lierod. i. 6’6), Its length is stated 
by Herodotus (ii. 6, 9) at 00 stadia, or 2 para- 
Slings ; by Bmtostbenes at 4 0 stadia? 8nd by others 
at 32 or 30. (Plm, II. AT. v* 9. s, 10, xil 14. s. 30.) 
Strabo and Pliny both stato that the schooims 
varied in dliToront phrt» *of mid Persia 

(Strabo, p. 803 ; -PHn. IF U. vii 26. s, 30 ; comp 
Atben, iif. p, 122,0.) [F .S,] 

SCUORA IBAnNBAW, p. 180, b.] 

8 T 2 
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SCIADEPKO'RIA. [Hydkiaphoria.] 
SCIOTHE'RICUAl [IIohoxogiuai.] 
SCFPIO. [SCEPTEUM.j 
SCIRPTAE. [Exercitus, p. 485, b.] 
SCO'RPIO. [Tormentum.] 

SCRIBAE. The Scii!)ae at Rome \yere public 
notaries or clerks, in the pay of the state. They 
■vvcie chiefly employed in making up the public 
accounts, copying out laws, and recording the pro- 
ceedings of the different functionaries of the state. 
The phrase bcriptum/uoere (Liv. ix. 46 ; Gellius, 
vi 9) was used to denote their occupation. Being 
very numerous, they were divided into companies 
or classes {deciinae\ and were assigned by lot to 
different magistrates, whence they were named 
Quacstorii, Aedilicii, or Praetorii, from the officers 
of state to whom they wore attached. (Cic. Verr. 
ill 79, c.C'tfif. iv. 7, pro GhenL iB \ Plin. //. Al 
XX vi. 1. s. 3.) We also read of a Navalis Senba, 
whose occnpatioTi was of a very inferior order. 
(Festiis, s. 'T. Namlis.) The appointment to the 
office of a scriba seems to have been either made 
on the nominatio of the magistrate, or purchased. 
Thus Livy (xl. 29) tells us that a scriba was ap- 
pointed by a cpiaestor: and we meet with the 
phrase decuriam emere to ‘‘ purchase a company,*’ 
A e. to buy a clerk’s place. Horace, for instance, 
bought for himself a “ patent place as clerk in the 
treasury” (scriptmu qmmtorium competravU^ Tate’s 
Horace^ ed. i. p. 50). In Cicero’s time, indeed, it 
seems that any one might become a senba or 
public clerk, by purchase (Cic. Verr. iil 79), and 
cons upiently, as freedracn and their sons were eli- 
gible, and constituted agrtuit portion of the public ; 
clerks at Rome (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 27), the office 
was not highly esteemed, though frecjucntly held 
by ingeniii or frceboni citizens, Cicero (/. o.) 
bowevei’ infonns us that the Scribae formed a re- 
spectable class of men, but he thinks it necessary 
to assign a reason for calling them such, a.s if be 
were conscious tliat he was combating a popular 
prejudice. Very few instances are recorded of the 
Scriliao lieing raised to the higher dignities of the 
state : Cn. Flavius, the scribe of Ap. Claudhis, was 
raised to the office of curule aedilo in gratitude 
for his making public the various forms of actions, 
which had previously been the exclusive property 
of the patricians [Actio], but the returning of- 
ficer refused to acquiesce in bis election till be had 
given up bis books {tubuhs pmuit) and left bi.s 
profession. (Gellius, La.) I'he private secreta- 
ries of individuals were called Librarii, and some- 
times Scribae ab epistobs. In aneiimt times, ns 
Festtts (s, V.) informs us, scriba was used for a ])oet. 
(Ernesti, Claris Oiemm, b v. ; Gdttling, Geach. der 
Mom. Simtswff'. p. 374.) [R. W.J 

SCRI'NIUM. [Causa.] 

SORIPLUM, [ScRtmOLw.l 
SCRIPTA BUO'DECIM. [Latroncdli.] 
SCEIPTU'RA was that part of the revenue of 
tlie Roman republic which was derived from letting 
out those portions of the ager publicus which were 
not or could not be taken into cultivation as pas- ! 
tare land. (Fest s. v. SaHum,') The name for 
such parts of the ager publicus was : pmem piiM- 
lica, Bulins., or sthae. They were let by the cen- 
sors to the publican i, like all other vectigalia • and 
the persons who sent their cattle to graze on such 
public pastures had to pay a certain tax or duty to 
the puhlicani, which of course varied according to 
the number and quality of the cattle which they 
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kept upon them. To how much this duty amounted 
is nowliere stated, but the revenue which the state 
derived from it appears to have been very con- 
siderable. The pixblicani had to keep the lists of 
the persons who sent their cattle upon the public 
pastures, together vcith the number and quality of 
the cattle. From this registering {scrihere) "the 
duty Itself was called senptura^ the public pasture 
land aper senpturarms (Fest. s. v. Scripturarius 
oger)^ and the publicani or their agents who raised 
the tax, scripturarh. Cattle, not registered by the 
publicam, were called pecudes insenptae, and those 
who sent such cattle upon the public pasture were 
punished according to the lex censoria (Varro, do 
Re Rust ii. I), and the cattle was taken by the 
publicani and forfeited. (Plant. Tmml. i. 2. 42, 
&c.) The lexTlioria (Appian, do Bell, Civ, i.2/; 
Cic. Brut. 36) did away with the scriptura in 
Italy, where the public pastures were very nmii cr- 
ons and extensive, especially in Apulia (Varro, do 
Re Rust. L c. ; Liv. xxxix. 29), and the lands 
themselves were now sold or distributed. In the 
provinces, where the public pastures were also let 
out in the same manner (Cic. c. Verr. ii. 2, 3, pro 
Leg. Man. 6, ad Fam. xiii. 65 ; Plin. II. N. xix. 
15), the practice contimicd until the time of the 
empire ; but afterwards the scriptura is no longer 
mentioned. (Compare Niebuhr, IHsL of Rome^ 
vol. iii. p. 1 5, &c. ; Burmann, Vcctlg. Pop. Rom. 
C.4.) [L.S.j 

SCRUTULUM, or more properly Scripulum 
or ScmrLuw (yoippa)., the smallest denomination 
of weight among the Romans. It was the 24th 
part of the Uncia, or the 288th of the Libra, 
and therefore about 18 grains English, which is 
about the average weight of the scrupular aurei 
still in existence. [Aurum.] 

As a square measure, it was the smallest division 
of the Jugeram, which contained 288 scrupiila. 
[.luoiEEUM.j Pliny (II. N. ii. 7) uses the word 
to denote small divisions of a degree. It was in 
fact to be applicable, according to the use of the 
As and its parts, to the 288th part of any unit. 

Though the scrupulum was the smallest weight 
in common use, vve find divisions of it sometimes 
mentioned, a, s the oholus — ^ of a scruple, the stmti- 
oholm = ^ of an obolus, and the silapia = of an 
oholus, = ^ of a scruple, which is thus sliown to 
have been originally the weight of a certain num- 
ber of seeds. (Priscian. de Pond, v, 8 — -13 : — ™ 

“Semioboli cluplum est obolus, quern pondere 

duplo 

Gramma vocant, .scripliiin nostri dixere priores. 
Semina sox alii siliipiis latitantia curvis 
Attritmunt scriplo, Icntisvo grana bis octo, 

Aut totidem speltas nuraerant, tristesve lupinos 
Bis duo,”) [P. S.] 

SCULPTURA. [ScALPTURA.] 

SCU^TICA, [FtAtmuM.] 

SCUTUM (i^vpedif), tbc Roman shield, worn 
by the beavy-armtul infantry, instead of being 
round like the Greek Cmpeits, was adapted to the 
form of the human body, by being made either 
oval or of the shape of a door (Sf6pa) which it also 
resembled in being made of wood or wicker-work, 
and from which consequently its Greek name was 
derived. Two of it.s fonns are shown in the wood- 
cat at p. 711. That which is here exhibited is 
also of frequent occurrence, and is given on the 
same authority i in this case the shield is curved 
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so as in part to encircle tlie body. The terms 
chpeus and scutum aie often confounded ; hut that 
they prtjpeiiy denoted dilferent kinds of shields is 
manifest from the passages of several ancient wi iters. 
(Liv. viii. 8 ; Pint. Horn, 21 ; Diod. Eclog. xxiii. 3.) 
In like manner Plutarch distinguishes the Roman 
Srvpe6s from the Greek acr-rrls in his life of T. Fla* 




niinius (p. G8B, cd. Steplu) In Eph. vi. 16 St. Paul 
uses the term ^vpsSs rather than aarms or trawds, 
because ho is describing the equipment of a Roman 
soldier. These Roman shields are called scuta 
hmpa. (Virg. Aem viii. 66'2 ; Ovid. Fast vi. 383 ; 
^upeobs iTrip.7]K€is^ Joseph. Aut. Jud. vui. 7. § 2.) 
Polybius (vi. 21) says their dimensions were 4 feet 
by 2^'. The shield was held on the left arm by 
means of a handh', and covered the left sliouldiT. 
[Comp. Exercittjs, p. 486, b.] [J. Y.] 

SCYTllA DIKE (aKvpla B'uciri) is thus ex- 
plained by PoUu.x : :Sfcvpiau diuriv duofid^oumv ot 
fcwpq^BoSiSdcTKaXoi r^]v rpaxeiav’ ol ydp (pvyo^i^ 
Kovvres icrKdjirrovro els :S,K{)pou '?) els JSJnp.pov diro- 
Brjixelu, By rpaxeta Blur) is meant one beset with 
dilliculties, in which the plaintiff had to encounter 
every sort of trickery and evasion on the part of 
the defendant. On the appointed day of trial both 
parties were required to be present in court, and if 
either of them did not appear, judgment was pro- 
nounced against him, unless he had some good 
excuse to offer, such as illness or inevitable absence 
abroad. Cause ■was shown by some friend on his 
bchall^ supported by an affidavit called vTrtafwaia^ 
in answer to whidx the opponent was allowed to 
put in a counter allidavit (dp&vTr<t}p.o(ria)^ and the 
court decided whether the excuse was valid. It 
seems to have become a practice with persons who 
wished to put off or shirk a trial, to pretend that 
they hud gone to some island in the Aegean sea, 
either on business or on the public service ; and 
the ish'8 of Scyrns (one of the Cyclades), Lemnos, 
and Jmbnis were particularly selected for that 
purpose. Shammers of this kind were therefore 
nicknamed Lemnians and Imbrjans. (Pollux, viii. 
60, B 1 ; Klihn, ml lac, ; Suidas, s. v. ^^Kvpiav StK-jjr : 
Hcfiych. s. Steph. IViasaur, 8434. c.s. 

"Itciipm j)emosth. c. O/ymplocl. 1174 ; JMcier, 
iVof. p. 686.) [Cr R. K.] 

SC y 'TALE ((TidraXTj) is the name applied to 
a secret mode of writing by which the Spartan 
t»phor« eumnninieated with their kings and generals 
wlien abroad. (Pint Tysawl, 18; i^chol. ad T/mcfud. 
i 131 ; Suidas, s. n) When a king or general 
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left Sparta, the eplinrs gave to him a staff of a defi- 
nite length and thickness, and retained for them- 
selves another of precisely the same size. Wlicn 
they had any communicaton to make to him, they 
cut the material upon which they intended to 
w’rite into the shape of a nanow riband, %voimd it 
round their staff, and then -wrote upon it tlie mes- 
sage which they had to send to him. When the 
strip of writing material was taken from the staff, 
nothing but single or broken letters appeared, and 
in this state the strip was sent to the general, who 
after having wound it around his staff, was able to 
read the communication. This rude and imperfect 
mode of sending a secret message must have come 
dowTi from cail}^ times, although no instance of it 
is recorded previous to the time of Pausanias. 
(Corn. Nep. Pans. 3.) In later times, the Spartans 
used the scytale sometimes also as a medium through 
which they sent their commands to subject and al- 
lied towns. (Xenoph. Hell. v. 2. § ,37.) [L. S.] 

SCYTIIAE i^KbOaL). [Duiuosn.] 
SECE'SI^ITA, an instrument used by the Ro- 
man priests in killing the victims at sacrifices. 
(Suet. 7V&. 25.) According to the definition of 
Antistius Labeo, pres Tved by Festus (p. 313, ed. 
Muller) and Servius (aA Vln/. Am. ir. 262), it 
was a long iron knife (oultcr) with an ivory handle, 
used by the Flamines, Flaminicae Virgines, and 
Pontifices. Pauliis, however, in his epitome of 
Festus (p. 336) says that some think it to bo an 
a.xc (^seeuru% others a dolahm^ and otliers again a 
knife (culfer). On Roman coins representing sacri- 
ficial emblems wti see an axe, whicli modern writers 
call a secespita, though we do not know on what 
authority, except the doubtful statement of Paulas. 
Sec the annexed coin of the Siilpicia Gens, the 
obverse of which is supposed to represent a culter, 
a simpuvium, and a secespita. 
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BH'CTTO. ‘‘‘ Those are called Scctores who buy 
property ywi/fee,” (Gains, iv. 146; b''estus, s.v, 
iSectores.) Property was said to be sold puhliee 
(venire puUice), when a man’s property wos sold 
by the state in consequence of a coudemnatio and 
for the purpose of repa3uucnt to the State of such 
sums of money as the condemned person had im- 
properly appropriated ; or in conse(|uence of a [xru- 
scriptio, (Liv. xxxviii. GO ; Cie. in XWr. i. 20.) 
Such a sale of all a man’s property was a Beciio 
(Cic. pro Moseio Amer. 36, 43, &e.) ; and some- 
times the things sold were called Sectlo. (Tacit. 
Hist. 3. 80.) The sale was efiieetod by the Praetor 
giving to the Quaestors the Bonomm Biwessfo, in 
reference to which the phrase bona publioe pos- 
sideri ” is used. The property wtis sold sub hasta 
and the sale transferred Quiritarian ownership, ta 
which Gaius probably alludes in a mutilated pas- 
sage (iii. 30 ; compare Varro, d^ Me Mml il* 10, 
8, 4 ; Tacit. Hkt. i 20). The Sector was in titled 
to the Intcrdictum Sectoriuift for the purpose of 
obtainmg possosaion of the property (Oaius, h\ 
14G) ; but he took the property with all its liabi- 
lities.. An hereditas that had fallen to the Piscim 
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ms sold ip tills my, and tlic Sector acquired tlie 

hereditatis pctitio. [Pkabda.] [O. L*J 

SECTOll. [Sectio.1 

SECWRIUM INTERDICTUM. [Inter- 
dictum ; Sectio.] 

SECUUIIS, dim. SECURICULA (alhri, ^re- 
Ae/cps), an axe or hatchet. The axe was cither 
made with a single edge, or with a Wade or head 
on each side of the haft, the latter kind being de- 
nominated bipennis (TreXhevs dia-rSpos^ or afi(t)i(rr6^ 
/uos, Agatliias, HisL ii. 5. pp. 73, 74). As the axe 
was not only an instrument of constant use in the 
hands of the carpenter and the husbandman, but 
was moreover one of the earliest weapons of attack 
(Horn. IL XV. 711 ; Suet. Oalda, 1 8), a constituent 
portion of the Roman fasces, and a part of the ap 
paratiis when animals were slain in sacrifice, we 
find it continually recurring under a great variety 
of forms upon coins, gems, and has-reliels. In the 
woodcut to the article Scbptrum, the young As- 
canius holds a battle-axe in his hand. Also real 
axe-heads, both of stone and metal, arc to he seen 
in many collections of antiquities. Besides being 
made of bronze and iron, and more rarely of silver 
( Virg. Je/i, V, 307 ; Wilkinson, 3/a?i. and CitsL of 
Mfii/pt vol i. p. 3*24), axc-licads have from the 
eiiriicbt tunes and among all nations heen made of 
stone. They arc often iouiid in siqmlchral tumuli, 
and are arranged in our museums together with 
chisfds, both ot stone and of bronze, imdcr the name 
oi eelts [Dolabra]. 

The prevalent use of the axe on the fiWd of 
battle was generally chain cteristic of the Asiatic 
nations (Curt. iii. 4), wliose troops are therefore 
cd^OiA.sec'itngorm catenae. (VuL Flacc. Argon, w 
138.) As usual, we find the Asiatic custom pro- 
pagating itself over the north of Europe. The hi- 
pcimis and the spear ivero the chief weapons of the 
Franks. ( Agath ias, he.) I T. Y. ] 

SECUTO'RES. [Gladiatores, p. 570, a.] 

SEISACHTHEIA ((renrdxOeia), a dlshurdoii- 
ing ordinance, was the first and preliminary step in 
the legislation of Solon. (Pint SU. 15 ; Biog. 
lAicrt. i. 45.) The real nature of this measure 
was a subject of doiilit even among the ancients 
themselves, for while some state that Solon thereby 
cancelled all debts, others describe it as a mere re- 
daction of the rate of interest. But from the 
various accounts in Plutarch and the grammarians 
it seems to he clear that the consisted ^ 

of four distinct measures. The first of these was ; 
the reduction of the rate of interest, and if this 
was, as it appears, retrospective, it would naturally 
in many cases wipe ofiF a considerable part of the 
debt. The second part of the measure consisted 
in lowering the standai'd of the silver coinage, that 
is, Solon made 73 old drachmas to be worth 100 
now ones ; so that the debtor, in paying olF his 
debt, gained mther more than one fourth. Bdckh 
{Publ Emn. p. 10) supposes that it was Solon’s 
intention to lower the standard of the Coinage only 
by one fourth, that is, to make 75 old drachmas 
equal to 100 new ones, but that the new coin 
proved to be lighter than ho had expected. The 
third part consisted in the release of mortgaged 
lands from their incumbrances and the restoration 
of them to their owners as full property. How 
this was effected is not clear. Lastly, Solon 
abolished the law winch gave to the creditor a 
right to the person of hia insolvent debtor, and ho 
restored to their full liberty those who had been 
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enslaved for debt. For further information on this 
measure, see Did. of Biogr. art. Svlon. 

This great measure, when carried into effect, 
gave general satisfaction, for it conferred the great- 
est benefits upon the poor, without depriving the 
lich of too much, and the Athenians expressed their 
thankfulness by a public saciifice, wliich they called 
(renrdxdeia, and by appointing Solon to legislate 
for them with unlimited power. (Plat. HoL IG ; 
compare Suidas, Ilcsycli. Etym. Mag. s. v. ; Cic. 
(le ho Puhl. li. 34 ; Wachsmuth, JJcllen. Ait vol. 
i. p. 472.) [L. S.] 

SELIQUASTRUM. [Sella, No. UL] 

SELLA. Tlie general term for a seat or chair 
of any description. The varieties most deserving 
of notice are : — 

L Sella Curulls, the chair of state. Curulis 
is derived by the ancient writers from currus (Aid. 
Gell. iii. 18; Festus, s. v. Ourules; Servius, ad 
Virg. Aon. xi. 334 ; Isidor, xx. 11. § 11) ; but it 
is more probably connected with enrvus. The sella 
ciuulis is said to have been used at Rome from a 
very remote period as an emldcm of kingly power 
(hence cnndi rogia solid adaniumt., Liv. i. 20), having 
heen imported, along with various other insignia of 
royalty, from Etiuria (Liv. i. 8), according to one 
account liy Tulliis Ilostilius (Miicroh. AWif. i. G) ; ac- 
corchiig to another by the elder I'arquinius (Flor. 

i. 5) ; while Silius names Yetulorni as tlie city 
from wliieli it was immediately denied (viii. 487). 
Under the republic the right of sitting upon this 
chair belonged to tlie comsuls, piaetors, cundc 
aedi!es,aml censors (Liv. ii. 54,vii. 1, ix. 4G, x. 7, 
xl. 45 ; Aul. Geli. vi. fi, &c.) ; to the Flamen 
Dialis (Liv. i 20, xxvii. 8) [Fx.amen] ; to the 
dictator, and to those whom lie deputed to act 
und<!r himself, as the magister oquiiim, since ho 
might bo said to comprehend all magistracies 
within himself, (Dion Cass, xliii, 48 ; Liv. ii. 31 ; 
Fe.stus, s, V. Soliao cundis). After the downfal of 
the constitution it was assigned to the emperors 
also, or to their statues in their ahsenco (Tacit. 
Ann. XV. 2.0, WsL ii. 50 ; Servius, /. c.); to the 
Augustales (Tacit. Ann. ii. 83), and, perhaps, to 
the praefectus urbi. (Spanheim, de Pmest et Dsu 
Niimism. x. 3. § 1.) It was displayed upon all 
great pnldic occasions, especially in the circus and 
tlieatro (Liv. ii, 31 ; Suet. Odav.iZ ; Dion Cas.s. 
Iviii. 4), sometimes, even after the death of the 
])erson to whom it belonged, a mai’k of special 
iionour, bestowed on Murcellus, GcTmaniena, and 
Pertimix (Bion Cass. liii. 30,lxxiv. 4 ; Tacit. Am> 

ii. 83, and Comm, of Lips. ; Spanheim, x. 2. § 1) ; 
and it was the seat of the praetor whim lie ad- 
ministered justice. (Cic. Vo/T. ii. 38; Val. Max. iii. 
5. § I ; Tacit. Ann. i. 75 ; Martial, xi. 08. 18.) 
In the provinces it was assumed by inferior magi.s- 
trates, when they exercised proconsular or jiro- 
praetorian authority, as wo infer from its ap- 
pearing along with’ fasces on a coin of the Gens 
Pupia, struck at Nieaea in Bithvnia, and bearing 
the name AYAOi) nOVniOC TAMIAC. We find 
it occasionally exhibited on the medals of foreign 
monarchs likewise, on those of Arioharzanes II. of 
Cappadocia, for it was the practice of the Romans 
to present a curule chair, an ivory sceptre, a toga 
praetexta, and such like oniamonts, as tokens of 
respect and confidence to those rulers whose friend- 
ship they desired to cultivate. (Liv. xxx, 3 1, xlii. 
14; Pojylg log. exxi. ; Cic. ad Fam. xv. 2 ; 
Spanheim, iUd, x. 4.) 
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The sella ciirulis appears from the first to have 
heen ornamented with ivory, and this is commonly 
indicated by such expressions as curiLle ehur ; Nic- 
midm sculptile dentis opus; and 4Ka<l>avrlvo5 5(- 
(f)pos (Hor. Ep. i. 6. 53 ; Ovid., eco Pont iv. 0. 27); 
at a later period it was overlaid with gold, and 
consequently we find Ueppovs i7n;)(p6(rovSy ^p6yovs 
icaraxpocrous, rhp Bieppop rhp K^xpvaraiMepop^ re- 
curring constantly in Dion Cassius, who frequently, 
however, employs the simple form Bicppoi apxi^oL 
In shape it long remained extremely plain, closely 
resembling a common folding {pUcatilk) camp stool 
with crooked legs. These last gave rise to the 
name ajKvXoTrovs Si^ppos, found in Plutarch (Md- 
rtus, 5) ; they strongly remind us of elephants’ 
teeth, which they may have heen intended to imi- 
tate, and the emperor Anrelian proposed to con- 
struct one in which each foot was to consist of an 
enormous tusk entire. (Vopiscus, Eirm. 3.) 

The form of the sella curulis, as it is commonly 
represented upon the denarii of the Roman la- 
milies, is given in p. 520. In the following cut are 
lepresencetl two pair of bronze legs, belonging to 
sellae curiiles, prescr\ed in the museum at NaplC'j 
{Museo Borhunico^ vol. vi. tav. 28) ; and a sella 
tuiulis, copied from the Vatican collection. 



II. Biskllhjm. The word is found in no clas- 
sical author except Varro (B, X. v. 128, ed. Muller), 
according to whom it means a scat large enough to 
contain two persons. We learn from various in- 
scriptions that the right of using a seat of this 
kind, upon public occasions, was granted as a mark 
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of honour to distinguished persons by the magis- 
trates and people in provincial towns. There are 
examples of this in an inscription found at Pisa, 
which called forth the long, learned, rambling 
dissertation of Chimentelli (Graev. Thes. Antiq. 
Rom, vol. vii. p. 2030), and in two others found 
at Pompeii, (Orell. Inscr. n. 4048, 4044.) In 
another inscription we have Biselliatus Honor 
(Oreil. 4043) ; in another (Orell. 4055), con- 
taining the roll of an incorporation of carpenters, 
one of the office-bearers is styled COLLEGI BI- 
SELLEARIUS. (Compare Orell. 4040, 4047.) 

Two bronze bisellia were discovered at Pompeii, 
and thus all uncertainty with regard to the form of 
the seat has been removed. One of these is en- 
graved above, (ilf^^s. Borbon. vol. ii. tav. 31.) 

III. Sella Gestatoria (Suet. Ae/*.26, Tilell. 
16 ; Amm. Marc. xxix. 2) or Fertoria (Cae- 
lius Aurelian. i. 5, li. 1), a sedan used both in 
town and country (Tacit. xiv. 4 ; Suet. Ciaitd. 
25), by men (Tacit. Hist. i. 35, in, 85 ; Juven. 
Mi. 141 ; Martial, ix. 23), as well as by women. 
(Tacit. xiv. 4; Juv. i. 124, vi 532 ; hence 
mtlkbris selUt^ Suet. Otho., 6.) It is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the Lkutica (Suet. Claud. 25 ; 
Martial, x. 10, xi. 98 ; Senec. brev. vit. 12), a 
portable bed or sofa, in which the person carried 
lay in a recumbent position, while the sella was a 
portable chair in winch the occupant sat upright, 
but they are sometimes confounded, as by JHartial 
(iv. 51). It differed from thu cathedra also, but in 
what the difference consisted it is not easy to de- 
termine. [Cathedra. ] The se/Za was sometimes 
entirely open, as we infer from the account given 
by Tacitus of the death of Galha {Hist. i. 35, &c.), 
but more frequently shut in. (Juven. i. 1 26 ; Suet. 
Ner. 2C, VitelL 16, GZ/m, G.) Dion Cassius (lx. 
2) protends that Claudius first employed the 
covered sella, hut in this ho is contradicted by 
Suetonius (Oe/cev. 53), and by himself (xlvii. 23, 
Ivi. 43). It appears, however, not to have been 
introduced until long after tlie Isctica was coiimmn, 
since we scarcely, if ever, find any allusion to it 
until the period of the empire. The sellae were 
made sometimes of plain leather, and sometimes 
ornamented with bone, ivory, silver (Lamprid. 
Elugah. 4), or gold (Claud. JCmor. Com. iv. 583), 
according to the rank or fortune of the proprietoi*. 
They were furnished with a pillow to support the 
head and neck {cervical^ Juv, vi. 532, and bchol), 
when made roomy the epithet lam was applied 
(Senec, de ComL 14), when smaller than usual 
they were termed sellulae (Tacit Ilist iii. 85) ; 
the motion ■was so easy that one might study with- 
out inconvenience (Plin. Ep. iii, 5), while at the 
same time it afforded healthful exercise, (Senec. 
Brm. mi. 12 ; Galen, de Tuend, VaL vi. 4 ; Caelius 
Axirelian. L c.) 

XV. Bellas of different kinds are mentioned 
ineidcmtally in ancient writers, accompanied by 
epithets which 8<5rve to ]>oint out generally the 
purposes for which they were intended. Thus w© 
read of .ve/Zae b(dneare.% selim tonmrimf $dhc,ob'< 
stetriciae^ sdlae famiUarime v, and many 

others. Both Varro {L. L. v, 128) and, Pestua 
{s. a.) have preserved tha word The 

former classes it along with solium^ 

selim, the latt<ir calk them ^mdiUa mttujui gene- 
m,’’ and AmoMas iaeludfs them among common 
inrticles of fdmitur®, - No hint, however, is given 
, by any of those authorities which could lead us to 
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conjecture tlse shape, nf>r is any additional light 
throv/n upon the question hy Hyginus, who tells 
us, when describing the constellations, that Cassio- 
peia is seated ‘‘‘‘in siliqua&troy 

Of chairs in ordinary use for domestic purposes, 
a great variety, many disphaying great taste, have 
heen discovered in excavations or are seen repre- 
sented in ancient frescoes. The nrsi cut annexed 
represents a bronze one from the IMuseuin at 



in the Vatican and tlie other is tak<'n from a paint- 
ing at Pompeu. (Mas. IJorb. vol. xii, tav. 3.) A 
chair of a very beautiful form is given in the Mus. 


V. SKunAB Eqcjrsthes. [Ewiipfium.! fW.R.] 
SE'hl ATA [ffiiixara). 1 Funus, p. a.] 
SEMBELLA. IDiiNAiirnfi.] 

SEMIANTIVAE FEIilAB. [FKiuA,p.f>30,a.3 
JSEMTS, SEMISSIS, [As, p. FJO, b.j 
SEMIPNCIA. [TJkcu.1 
KEMUNCIA'RIUM FUNUS, [Fjjnuh, p. 
527, b.| 

SENA'^TUS. In all the republics of ant'upiity 
the government was divided between a senate and 
a popular assembly ; and in cases wliero a king 
stood at the head of affairs, as at Sparta, the 
Icing had little more than the executive, A se- 
nate in the early times was always regarded as 
an assembly of eiders, which is in fact the meaning 
of tlic Roman scimius as of the Spartan y^povffia^ 
and its members were elected from among the 
nobles of the nation. The number of senators 
in tlie ancient republics always *bore a distinct re- i 
lation to the number of tribes of which tho nation i 
was composed. [Bouib, Gerusia.] Hence in 
the earliest tinw's, when Rome consisted of only 
one tribe, its senate consisted of one hundred mem- 
bers (smtioreB ov pcf ires; coinjmre Patricii), and 
when the Sabine tribe or the Tities became united 
with the Latin tribe or the Rarnnes, the number 
of senators was increased to two iiundred. (Dionya. 
if. 47 ; Plut, Mom, 20.) This number was again 
augmented by one^ Iiundred, when tho third tribe 
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or the Luceres became incorporated with the 
Roman state. Dionysius (lii. 67 ) and Livy (i. 
35) place this last event in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Prisens ; Cicero (de Me MiiU. ii, 20), who 
agrees with the two historians on this point, states 
that Tarquinius doubled the number of senators, 
according to which wc ought to suppose that be- 
fore Tarquinius the senate consisted only of 150 
members. This difference however may be ac- 
counted for by the supposition, that at the time of 
I Tarquinius Priscus a number of scats in the senate 
had become vacant, wliich he filled up at the 
same time that he added 100 Luceres to the senate, 
or else that Cicero regarded tho Luceres, in oppo- 
sition to the two other tribes, as a second or a new 
half of the nation, and thus incorrectly considered 
their senators likewise as the second or new half 
of that body. The new senators added by Tar- 
qiiinius Priscus were distinguished from those lie- 
longmg to the two older tribes by the appellation 
jntres mhwrum (;entium^ as previously those wlio 
represented the Titles Lad been distinguished, by 
the same name, from those who represented the 
Ranmes. (Dionys. ii. 57.) Servius Tullius did 
not make any change in the composition of tho 
senate ; but under Tarquinius Superbus tlieir 
number is said to have become very much di- 
minished, as this tyrant put many to death and 
sent others into exile. I'his account however ap- 
pears to he greatly exaggerated, and it is a pro- 
bable supposition of Niebuhr iJIisL of Momc^ i. 
p. 526), that several* vacancies in the senate arose 
from many of the senators accompanying the tyrant 
into his exile. The vacancies which had thus 
arisen were filled up immediately after tho estab- 
lishment of the republic, by L. Junius Brutus, 
as some writers state (Liv. ii. 1), or, according to 
Dionysius (v. 13), by Brutus and Valerius Publi- 
cola, and according to Plutarch (PuU. 11) and 
Festiis (.s*. V, Qni paires) by Valerius Publicola 
alone. All however agree that the persons who 
W(‘re on tliis occasion made senators were noble 
plebeians of equestrian rank. Dionysius states, 
that the noblest of tho plebeians were first raised 
to the rank of patricians, and that then the new 
senators were taken from among them. But this 
appears to be incompatible with the name by 
which they were designated. Had they boon 
made patricians, they would have been jiatres likei 
the others, wliereas now the new senators arc said 
to Iiave been distinguished from the old ones byj 
tlie name of eonsiTijiU. (Liv. ii, 1 ; Fest. s.v, Con-\ 
seripH and adlecti) Hence the customary mode of! 
addressing the whole senate licnceforth always 
was : patm tmsmpU^ that is, pafres et co7tscnptL j 
Tliere is a statement that the number of these new 
I senators was 164 (Pint. Mubl, 11 ; Fest. s.v. Qui 
paires) ; but this, as Niebuhr has justly remarked, 
is a fabrication, perhaps of Valerius of Antiura, 
which is contradicted by all subsequent history. 

Honcefortli the number of 300 senators appears 
to have remained unaltered for several centuries. 
(Liv. Mpii. 60.) C. Seinpronius Gracchus was 
the first who attempted to make a change, but in 
what this consisted is not certain. In the epitome 
of Livy it is expressly stated, that he intended to 
add 600 equites to the numhor of 300 senators, 
which would have made a senate of 000 members, 
and^ would have given a great preponderance to the 
cquites. This appears to be an absurdity. (Odttling, 
OmL d. Mom, Siaaist), p 437.) IPliitarch (C4 


Borh. vol. viii. tav. 20 
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Gmcclh. 5, &c ) states, that Gmcclnis added to tlic 
senate 300 oquites, whom lie was allowed to select 
from the whole body of equites, and that he trans- 
ferred the indicia to this new senate of 600. This 
account seems to be founded upon a confusion of 
the lex judiciaria of C. Gracchus with the later 
one of Livius Drusus (Walter, Gei>ch. d. Horn. 
Rechts^ p, 244), and all the other writers who men- 
tion the lex judiciaria of C. Gracchus do not allude 
to any change or increase in the number of sena- 
tors, but merely state that ho transferred the judi- 
cia from the senate to the equites, who remained in 
their possession till the tribuneship of Livius Dru- 
sas. The latter proposed, that as the senate con- 
sisted of 300, an equal number of equites should 
be elected (apicrTij^Srju) into the senate, and that in 
future the jiidices should be taken from this senate 
of 600. (Appian. B. (J. i. 35 ; Aurel. Vict. de Vir. 
Ji/fistr. 66 ; Liv. Epit, 71.) After the death of 
Livius Drusus, however, this lawwms abolished by 
the senate itself, on whose behalf it had been pro- 
posed, and the senate now again consisted of 300 
members. During the civil war between Manus 
and Sulla many \acancies must have occurred in 
the senate. Sulla in his dictatorship not only filled 
up these vacancies, hut increased tlie number of 
siuiators. All we know of this increase with cer- 
tainty is, that he caused about 300 of the most 
distinguished equites to be elected into the senate 
(Appian. B, C. i. 100), but the real increase which 
he made to the number of senators is not mentioned 
anywhere. It appears, however, henceforth to 
have consisted of between five and six hundred. 
(Cic. ad Ait. i. 14.) Julius Caesar augmented the 
number to 900, and raised to this dignity even 
common soldiers, freedmen, and peregrini. (Dion 
Cass, xiiii. 47 ; Suet. Caes. 80.) This arbitrari- 
ii(‘ss in electing unworthy persons into the senate, 
<'ind of extending its number at random, was imi- 
tated after the death of Ca sar, for on one occasion 
there were more than one thousand senators. (Suet. 
Auf/.li^.) Augustus cleared the senate of the un- 
worthy members, who were contemptuously called 
by the people Orctni aenatores^ reduced its number 
to 600 (Dion Cass. liv. 14), and ordained that a list 
of the senators sliould always be exhibited to public 
inspection. (Dion Cass. Iv. 3.) During the first 
centuries of the empire, this number appears, on the 
whole, to have remained the same ; but as every- 
thing depended upon the will of the emperor, we 
can scarcely expect to find a regular and fixed 
number of them. (Dion Cass. lih. 17.) During the 
latter period of the empire their number was again 
very much diminished. 

With respect to the eligibility of persons for 
tile senate, as well as to the manner in which they 
were elected, we must distinguish between the 
several periods of Roman history. It was formerly 
a common opinion, founded upon Livy (i. 8) and 
Festus (s. V. PrmkrUi $en.aiores\ which has in 
modern times found new supporters in Huschke 
and Eubino, that in the early period of Roman 
history the kings appointed the members of the 
senate at their own discretion. Niebuhr and 
others after him have attempted to show that the 
popuhis of Rome was the real sovereign, that all 
the powers which the kings possessed were dele- 
gated to them by the populus, and tliat the senate 
was an assembly formed on tin? principle of re- 
presentation, so that it represented the populus, 
and that its members were elected by the populus. 
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Dionysius (ii. 14) also states that the senators 
were elected b}' the populus, but tlio manner in 
which he describes the election is erroneous, for 
lie believes that the three tribes were already 
united w'hen the senate consisted of onl}^ one 
hundred members, and that the senators %?ere 
elected by the curies. Niebuhr (i. p. 338) 
thinks, that each gens sent its decurio, who was 
its alderman, to represent it in the senate ; Giit- 
tling (p. 151, comp. p. 62) on the other hand 
believes, with somewhat more probability, that 
each decury (the Se/rdv of Dionysius), which con- 
tained either a part of one or parts of several 
smaller gentes, had to appoint one old man by 
whom It was represented in the senate* and a 
younger one as eques. This supposition removes 
the difficulty respecting the deciuio, which lias 
been pointed out by Walter {Gesck <1. Tiam. Ikchis^ 
p. 23. n. 12) ; for the dcciirio was the cmnmaiider 
of a division of the arni}", and as such could not 
well have been of the age of a senator. As, ac- 
cording to this theory, each decury or gens ap- 
pointed one senator, eadi enry was ix'pres(uited by 
ten, each tribe by one hundred, and the wbofe 
populus by three hundred senators, all of whom 
held their dignity for life. Rut this theory cannot 
be accepted, for we must either sot nearly all 
the ancient authorities at de-fiance, or we must 
acquiesce in the old opinion that the king ap- 
pointed the senators. The plebeians as such 
were not represented in the senate, for the in- 
stances in which plebeians arc mentioned as being 
made senators, as in the reign of Tanjuinius Pris- 
cus and after the abolition of the kingly power, 
cannot he regarded in any other light than nu-rc 
momentary measures, which the government tvas 
obliged to adopt for several reasons, and without 
any intention to appoint representatives of the 
plobes. (Niebuhr, i p. .526, &c,) The numbers of 
such plebeian senators at any rate must have been 
much smaller tlian tlicy arc stated by our authori- 
ties, for there is no instance of any plebeian sena- 
tor on record until the year 439 b. c,, when Spun ns 
Maelius is mentioned as senator. The senate it- 
self appears to have had some influence tipon the 
election of new members, inasmuch as it might raise 
objections against a person elected. (Dionys. vii. 55.) 
The whole senate was divided into deciiries, <ach 
of which corre.sponded to a curia. When the 
senate consisted of only one hundred members, 
there were accordingly only ten decuries of sena- 
tors ; and ten senators, one being taken from each 
decury, formed the deeeni prinii who reprcBcnted 
the ten curies. When subsequently tbe represent- 
atives of the two other tribes were admitted into 
the senate, the Ramnes with their decern primi re- 
tained for a time their superiority over the two 
other tribes (Dionys. il 58, iii. 1 PlntiVaw. 3), 
and gave their votes first. (Dionys. vi, 84.) The 
first among the decern primi was the pnne 4 p$ 
semtm, who was appointed by the king (Dionys. 
ii. 12 ; Lyd. de Mem. i 1 9), and was at the mm& 
time custosurbis. [Praisfbctus Ukbl] Respect- 
ing tbe age at which a person might be elected 
into the senate during the kingly period, we know 
no more than what is indicated by the name sena- 
tor itself, that is, that they . were persons of ad- 
vanced age. (Comp* Decker, Mom. AiMk vol ii. 
pt. ii. p, 385, 

On the establishment of the republic the elec- 
tion of senators passed from -dhe hands of the 
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kings into tliose of the magistrates, the consuls, con- 
sular tribunes, and subsequently the censors. (Liv. 
ii. 1 ; Fest s. v. Pmete) Hi senatorcs.) But the power 
of electing senators possessed by the republican 
magistrates was by no means an arbitrary power, 
for the senators were always taken from among 
those who were equites, or wliora the people had 
previously invested with a magistracy, so that in 
reality the people themselves always nominated 
the candidates for the senate. From the year 
487 B. c. the princeps seiiatus was no longer 
appointed for life, but became a magistrate ap- 
pointed by the curies, and the patres minormn 
gentium were likewise eligible to this dignity. 
(Niebuhr, ii. p. 119.) It moreover appears, that 
all the curulc magistrates from the quaestors up- 
wards had by virtue of their office a scat in the 
senate, wliich they retained after the year of their 
olKcc was over, and it was from these ex-magis- 
trates that the vacancies occurring in the senate 
were generally filled up. 

After the institution of the censorship, the cen- 
sors alone had the riglit to elect new members into 
the senate from among the ex-magistrates, and to 
excludi‘ such as they deemed unworthy. (Zonar, 
vii. 19; compare Cic. de Le(f. hi. 12.) [Cen- 
sor.! exclusion was eifected by simply 

passing over the names and not entering them 
into the lists of senators, whence such men wore 
called praeteriti semlores. (Fest. s. m.) On one 
extraordinary occasion the eldest among the ex- 
cemsors was invested with dictatorial power to 
el(‘ci new members into the senate. (Liv. xxiii. 
22.) Tlie censors were thus, on the one hand, 
confined in their elections to such persons as had 
nlnuuly received the confidence of the people, and 
on the other, they were expressly directed by the 
lex Ovinia trilmnicia to elect ex omni online op- 
timum quenupie curiatim."” (Fest. Z. c.) This ob- 
scure lex Ovinia is referred by Niclnihr (i. p. 527) 
to the time anteriur to the admission of the con- 
scripti into the senate, but it evidently belongs to 
a much later period, and was meant to be a guid- 
ance to the censors, as he himscll altcrvvards ac- 
knowledged (ii. p,408, n. ; compare Walter, 
p. 1 00, n. 08). The ordo mentioiied in this lex is 
the ordo senatorius, i. e, men who were eligible for 
the senate from the office they had held. ^ (Liv. 
xxii. 49.) The expression mriatim is very difficult 
to explain ; some believe that it refers to the fact 
that the new senators were only appointed with the 
sanction of the senate itself (Dionj'S. vii. 55 ; Cic. 
PhUip, V. 17), and in the presence of the lictors, 
who represented the curies. 

From the time that the cumlo magistrates had 
the right to take their seats in the senate, we must 
distinguish between two classes of senators, yiz., 
real senators, or such as had been regularly raised 
to their dignity by the magistrates or the censors, 
and such as had, by virtue of the office which they 
held or had held, a right to take their seats m the 
senate and to speak ( mnUnUmi di<m4j‘a4 
but not to vote. (Gellius, iil 1 8 ; Fest. s.iy. 

To this ordo senatorius also belonged the ponti- 
fex maximus and the flanien diolis. The whole 
of these senators had, as we have stated, no right' 
to vote, but when the others had voted, they might 
step over or join the one or the other party, whence 
they were cjillcd mmiorm pedani^ m appellation 
which had in former times been applied to those 
juniores who were not consulars. (Oell I o * ; com- 
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pare Niebuhr, ii. p. 114 ; Walter, p. 144, and 
more especially Becker, Lc. p. 431, &c. ; F. Hof- 
mann, Der Horn Senate p. 1 9, &c.) A singular 
irregularity in electing members of the senate was 
committed by Appms Claudius Caccus, who elected 
into the senate sons of freedmen (Liv. ix. 29, 46 ; 
Aur. Viet, de Fzr. Illustr. 34) ; but this conduct 
was declared illegal, and had no further conse- 
quences. 

When at length all the state offices had become 
equally accessible to the plebeians and the patri- 
cians, and when the majority of offices were held 
by the former, their number in the senate naturally 
increased in proportion. The senate had gradually 
become an assembly representing the people, as 
formerly it had represented the populus, and down 
to the last century of the republic the senatorial 
dignity was only regarded as one conferred by the 
people. {Cic. pro Sext 65, de Leg. iii. 12, c. Verr. 
iv. 11, pro Climit. 56.) But notwithstanding 
this apparently popular character of the senate, it 
was never a popular or democratic assembly, for 
now its members belonged to the nobiles, who 
were as aristocratic as the patricians. [No- 
biles.] The office of princeps senatus, which 
had become independent of that of praetor urbanus, 
was now given by the censors, and at first always 
to the eldest among the ex-censors (Liv. xxvii. 11), 
but afterwards to any other senator whom they 
thought most worthy, and unless there was any 
charge to be made against him, he was re-elected 
at the next lustrum. This distinction, however, 
great as it was, afforded neither pow'cr nor advan- 
tages (Zonar, vii. 19), and did not even confer the 
privilege of presiding at the meetings of the senate, ' 
which only belonged to those magistrates who had ^ 
the right to convoke the senate. (GelL xiv. 7 ; Cic. 
de Leg. iii. 4.) 

It has been supposed by Niebuhr (iii. p. 406), 
that a senatorial census existed at Rome at the 
coraniencoment of the second Punic war, hut the 
words of Livy (xxiv. 11) on which this supposition 
is founded seem to be too vague to admit of such an 
inference. Gottling (p. 346) infers from Cicero {od 
Fam. xiii, 5), that Caesar was the first who insti- 
tuted a senatorial census, hut the passage of Cicero 
is still more inconclusive than that of Livy, and 
we may safely take ii lor granted that during the 
whole of the republican period no such census 
existed (Piin. //. N. xiv, 1), although senators 
naturally always belonged to the wealthiest classes. 
The institution of a census for senators belongs 
altogether to the time of the empire. Augustus 
first fixed it at 400,000 sesterces, afterwards in- 
creased it to double this sum, and at last even to 
1,200,000 sesterces. Those senators whoso pro- 
perty did not amount to this sum, received grants 
from the emperor to make it up. (Suet. Aug. 41 ; 
Pion Cass. liv. 17, 26, 30, Iv. 13.) Subsequently 
it seems to have become customary to remove from 
the senate those who had lost their property 
through their own prodigality and vices, if they 
did not quit it of their own accord. (Tacit. Amal 
ii 4B, xii. 52 ; Suet Tih 47.) Augustus also, 
after having cleared the senate of unworthy mem- 
bers, introduced a new and reanimating element 
into it by admitting men from the municipia, the 
colonies, and even from the provinces. (Tacit. 
Anml. iil 55, xl 25 ; Suet. Fesp. 9.) When 
an inhabitant of a province was honoured in this 
manner, the province was said to receive thejM.s 
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scnalus. Provincials who were made senators of 
course went to reside at Rome, and with the ex- 
ception of such as belonged to Sicily or to Gallia 
Naibonensis, they were not allowed to visit their 
native countries without a special permission of 
the emperor. (Tacit. Annul, xii. 23 ; Dion Cass, 
lii. 4d, lx. 25.) In order to make Rome or Italy 
their new home, the provincial candidates for the 
senate were subsequently always expected to ac- 
quire landed property in Italy. (Plm. Epihi. vi. 
1 9.) On the whole, however, the eqnitcs remained 
during the first centuries of the empire the semi- 
narium senatus, which they had also been in the 
latter period of the republic- 

As regal ds the ago at which a person might be- 
come a senator, we have no expr<*ss statement for 
the time of the republic, although it appears to 
have been fixed by some custom or law, as the 
aetas sonatoria is frequently mentioned, especially 
dining tlio latter period of the repiihlic. But we 
may hy induction discover the proliahle age. We 
know that according to the lex aimalis of the tribune 
Villiius, the age fixed for the quaestoiship was 31. 
(Orelli, Ononi. Tull. vol. iii. p. ] 33.) Now as it 
niight happen that a quaestor was made a senator 
immediately after the expiration of his office, we 
may presume tliat the earliest age at which a man 
could become a senator was 32. ' Augustus at last 
fixed the senatorial age at 25 (Dion Cass. lii. 20), 
which appears to have remained unaltered through- 
out the time of the empire. 

No senator was allowed to carry on any mer- 
cantile business. About the commencement of tlic 
second Pimic war, some senators appear to have 
violated this law or custom, and in order to pre- 
vent its recurrence a law was passed with the ve- 
hement opposition of the senate, that none of its 
members should he permitted to possess a ship of 
more than 300 amphorae in tonnage, as this was 
thought Kufilciently large to convey' to Rome the 
produce of their estates abroad. (Tnv.xxi. 03.) It 
is clear however from Cicero (e. Fen\ v. 18), 
that tliis law was freipieiitly violated. 

I H.egiilar meetings of the senate {senatus letfHi- 
mus) took place during the republic, and probably 
during the kingly period also, on the calends, nones, 
and ides of every month (Cic. ad Q. Frat. ii. 13) ; 
extraordinary meetings {senaim indktus) might be 
convoked on any other day, with the exception of 
those which were atri, and those on which comitia 
were held. (Cic. ad Q. FraL ii. 2.) The right of 
convoking the senate during the kingly period be- 
longed to the king, or to his vicegerent, the custos 
jurbis. (Dionys. ii. 8 ; Frakpectus Uiini.) This 
'riglit was during the republic transferred to the 
curnlc mngistrutes, and at last to the tribunes also. 
Under the empire the consuls, praetors, and tri- 
bunes continued to enjoy the same privilege (Dion 
(kiss. Ivi. 47, lix. 24 ; Tacit. JItst. iv. al- 
though the emperors also had it. (Dion Cass, liii, 
1, liv. 3.) If a senator did not appear on a day of 
meeting, ho was liable to a fine for which a pledge 
was taken {pigmris mpUo) until it was paid. 
(Oellius, xiv. 7 ; Liv. iii, 28 ; Cic. de Ley. hi. 4, 
Fhdip, i. 5 ; Plat, Cic> 43.) Under the empire 
the penalty for not appearing without sufficient 
reason was incrcfised. (Dion Cass, liv. 1 8, Iv. 3, 
lx, 11.) Towards the end of the republic ii was 
decreed, that during the whole month of February 
the senate aliould give audience to foreign ambas- 
sadors on all da^^’s on which the senate could law- 
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fully meet, and that no other matters should be 
discussed until these affairs were settled. (Cic. ad 
Q. Frat. ii. 13, ad Fam. i. 4.) 

The places where the meetings of the senate^ 
were held (curiae, senaculd) were always inaugu- 
rated by tbo augurs. [Templum.] The most aie, 
cient place was the Curia llostilia, in wliich alone 
originally a senatusconsultum could be made. Af-r 
terwards however scveial temples were used for 
this purpose, such as the temple of Concordia, a 
place near the temple of Bellona [LegatusJ, and 
one near the porta Capena. (Fest. s, v. Se^iacula ; 
Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 155, 156.) Under the ern- 
lierors the senate also met in other places : under 
Caesar the curia Julia, a building of immense 
splendour, was commenced ; but subsequently meet- 
ings of the senate were not unfrequeiitly held in 
tin* house of a consul. 

When in the earliest times the king or the ens- 
tos iirbis, after consulting the pleasure of the gods 
by auspices, bad convoked the senate OomUmn 
edieere, convocare), ho opened the session vitli the 
words: Quod houmn, faiisium, ielix rnrtunaturu- 

qiic sit popiilo Romano Qulritihu-..’" and then laid 
before the assembly {referre, rdailo) what lie had 
to propose. The president then called upon thc^ 
members to discuss the matter, and when the dis-f 
cussion was over, every member gave his vote.g 
Ilie majority of votes alwa^^s decided a question ^ 
The majority ivas ascertained either by numentiio\ 
or liy discesmo, that is, the president either counted! 
the votes (Fast. s. v. Aamera), or the members- 
who voted on the same side joined together, and' 
thus separated from those who voted otherwise.! 
This latter method of voting appears in later times 
to have been the usual on<‘, and, according to 
Capito (ap.Gdl. xiv.7), the only legitimate method. 1 
[SENMTUfiCONSUnTUM.J 

The subjects laid before the senate partly be- 
longed to the internal aflairs of the state, partly 
to legislation, and partly to fnnince ; and no mca« 
sime could be brought before tlie populns without 
having previously Ijcen discussed and prepared by 
the senate. Tlie senate wm thus the medium 
tliroiigh which all affairs of the whole government 
had to pass; it considered and discussed whatever 
measures the king tliought proper to introduce, 
and had, on the other hand, n perfect control over 
the a.ssenibjy of the populus, wMch could only ac- 
cept or reject what the senate brought before it. 
When a king died,- the royal dignity, until a suc- 
cessor was elected, was transferred to the decern 
primi (Liv, i. 17), each of whom in rotation held 
this dignity for five days. I’hc candidate for the 
royal power was first decidiul upon by the intiT- 
reges, who then proposed him to the wimle senate, 
and if the senate agreed with the ideetion, the 
interrex of the da 3 % at the command of the senate, 
proposed the candidate to the comitia and took 
their votes respecting him. (Dionys. ii. 58, iii M, 
iv. 40, 80 ; comp. Walter, p. 25, n. 28.) , The will 
of the gods was then consulted by the 
when the gods too sanctioned the ,eleWoh> (LiV.-i 
18), a second meeting of the popnlus ww-iheWi 
which the angurs mmotmeed of: the 

gods. Hereupon the JciM wWsied With, the 
powers belonging to h|« /'i 

Under the »pdhhb convoking the 

senate wm fif Jh^^^'Wed hy the dictators, 

praetors w cohsm^. Ihlarreges, and the praefecttis 
nrbi, whd alwfjJ’fli’kc the kings of former times, laid 
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“before the senate the subjects for deliberation. 
The power of the s 'nate was at first the same as 
under the kings, if not greater : it had the general 
care of the public wclfiire, the superintendence of 
all matters of religion, the management of all af- 
fairs with foreign nations ; it commanded the levies 
of troops, reguLated the taxes and duties, and had 
In short the supreme control of all the revenue and 
expenditiue. The older in which the senators 
spoke and voted was determined by their rank as 
belonging to tlie majores or ininores. (Cic. de Re 
Pull. ii. 20 ; JOionj^s. vi. 69, vii. 47.) This dis- 
tinction of rank however appears to have ceased 
after the decemvirate, and even under the decem- 
virate we have instances of the senators speaking 
without any regular order. (Dionys. \i. 4, 16, 19, 
21 ; Liv. lii. 39, 41.) It is also probable that after 
the decemvirate vacancies in the senate were gene- j 
rally filled with ox-magistnitcs, which had now 
become more practicable as the number of magis- I 
trates had been increased. The tribunes of tlie | 
people likewise obtained access to the dclibeititions | 
of the seriate (Liv. iii. 69, vi. 1) ; but they had no i 
seats in it yet, hut sat before the opened doors of j 
the curia. (Val. Max. ii. 2. § 7.) The senate had j 
at first had the right to propose to the coniitia the j 
candidates for niagistmcies, but this right was now 
lost : the comitiacenturiata had become quite free 
in regard to elections and were no longer dependent 
upon the proposal of the senate. The curies only 
still possessed the right to sanction the election ; 
but in the year B. c. 299 they were compelled to 
sanction any election of magistrates which the co- 
mitia might make, before it took place (Cic. Brut. 
14 ; Aurel Viet, de Vh\ Illustr. 33), and this i 
soon after became law by the lex Maenia, (Orolli, 
Onom., T'tdl. voL iii, p. 215.) When at last the 
curies no longer assembled for this empty show of 
power, the senate stept into their place, and hence- , 
forth in elections, and soon after alfio in matters of j 
legislation the senate had previously to sanction 
whatever the comitla might decide. (Liv. i. 17.) 
Aft(‘r the lex Hortcn&ia a decree of the comitia 
trilmta became law even without the sanction of 
the senate. The original state of things had thus 
gradually become reversed, and the senate had lost 
very important brandies of its power, which had 
all been gained by the comitia trilmta, [Tkibunu.s 
Plebls.] In its relation to the comitia ccntii- 
riata, however, the ancient rules were still in force, 
as laws, declarations of war, conclusions of peace, 
treaties, &c, were brought before them and decided 
by them on the proposal of the senate. (Walter, 
p. 132.) 

The powers of the senate after both orders were 
placed upon a perfect equality may be thus briefly 
summed up. The senate continued to have the 
supreme superintendence in all matters of religion 
(0ellius, xiv. 7) ; it' determined upon the manner 
in which a war was to be conducted, what legions 
were to be placed at the disposal of a commander, 
and whether new ones were to bo levied ; it decreed 
into what provinces the consuls and praetors were 
to bo sent [Peovincu], and whose imperiumwas 
to be prolonged. The commissioners who were 
generally sent out to settle the administration of a 
newly conquered country, were always appointed 
by the senate, (Liv. xlv. 1 7 ; Appian. de Relh 
99,* m Pm, 1.35; Sallust Jug, 16.) AH 
embassies for the conclusion of peace or treaties 
•with foreign states wore sent out by the senate. 
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and such ambassadors were generally senators 
themselves and ten in number. (Polyb. vi. 13 ; 
Liv. passim.) The senate alone carried on the ne- 
gotiations with foreign ambassadors (Polyb. 1. a. ; 
Uic. c. Vatin. 15), and received the complaints of 
subject or allied nations, who always regarded the 
senate as their common protector. (Liv. xxix. 16, 
xxxix. 3, xlii. 14, xliii. 2 ; Poljb. /. c.) By 
virtue of this office of protector it also settled all 
disputes which might arise among the miinicipia 
and colonies of Italy (Dionys. ii. 1 ; Liv. ix. 20 ; 
Varro, de Re Rust iii. 2 ; Cic. ad Ait iv. 15, de 
OJf. i 10), and punished all heavy crimes com- 
mitted in Italy, which might endanger the public 
peace and security. (Polyb. 1. c.) Even in Home 
itself the judices to whom the praetor referred im- 
portant cases, both public and private, were taken 
from among the senators (Polyb. vi. 37), and in 
extraordinary cases the senate appointed especial 
commissions to investigate them (Liv. xxxviii, 54, 
xxxix. 14, xl. 37, 44, &c.) ; but such a commis- 
sion, if the case in question was a capital offence 
committed by a citizen, required the sanction of 
the people. (Polyb. vi. 16 ; Liv. xxvi. 33, &c.) 
Wlien the republic was in danger the senate might 
confer unlimited power upon the mfigistrates hy 
the formula, “ videant consules, ne quid respub- 
lica detrimenti capiat ” (Sallust. Cat 29 ; Cues. 
B. C. i. 5, 7), which was equivalent to a de- 
claration of martial law within the city. This 
general care for the internal and external welfore 
of the republic included, as before, the right to dis- 
pose over the finances requisite for these purposes. 
Hence all the revenue and expenditure of the re- 
public were under the direct administration of the 
senate, and the censors and quaestors were only 
its ministers or agents. [Censor ; Quabstok.'] 
All the expenses necessary for thu. maintenance of 
the armies required the sanction of the senate, be- 
fore anything could bo done, and it might even 
prevent the triamiih of a returning general, by re- 
fusing to assign the money necessary for it. (Polj^b. 
vi. 15.) There are, however, instances of a general 
triumphing without the consent of the senate. (Liv. 
iii. 63, vii. 17,ix.37.) 

How many rnemhers were required to he present 
in order to constitute a legal meeting is uncertain, 
though it appears that there existed some regula- 
tions on this point (Liv. xxxviii. 44, xxxix. 4 ; 
Cic. ad Pam. viii. 5 ; Post s. ti. Numem)^ and 
there is one instance on record, in which at least 
one hundred senators were required to be present. 
(Liv. xxxix. 18.) The presiding magistrate 
opened the business, and as the senators sat in the 
following order,— -princeps senatus, consulares, cen- 
sorii, pmetorii, aedilicii, tribunicii, quaestorii, — it 
is natural to suppose, that they were asked thmVj 
opinion and voted in the same order. {Sm loco . 
sentmtian dicere^ Cic. Philip, v. 17, xiii. 13, &c.,, 
ad AU. xii. 21.) Towards the end of the republic 
the order in which the question was put to the 
^ senators, appears to have depended upon the dis- 
I cretion of the presiding consul (Varro, ap. Gelt xiv, 

' 7), who called upon each member by pronouncing 
Ilia name Cic. c. Verr. iv, 64), but hci 

usually began with the princeps senatus (Cic, pro 
SeM. 32), or if consules dcsignati were present, 
with them. (Sallust, Cat SO ; Appian, B. 
ii. 5.) ' The consul generally observed all the year;' 
round the same order in which he had commenced 
on the first of January. (Suet Cam. 21.) A 
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senator when called upon to speak might do so at 
full length, and even introduce subjects not directly 
connected with the point at issue. (Cic. da Leg, 
iii. 18 ; Geliiiis, iv. 10 ; Tacit. Annul, ii. 38, xin. 
30 ; compare Cic. Philip, vii.) It depended 
upon the president which of the opinions expressed 
he would put to the vote, and which he would 
pass over. (Pol^'h. xxxiii. 1 ; Cic. ad Pam. i. 2, 
X. 12 ; Caes. B. C. i. 2.) Those men who were 
not yet real senators, but had only a seat in the 
senate on account of the office they held, or had 
hold, had no right to vote (Gellius, xiii. 8.) When 
a Senatusconsultum was passed, the consuls ordered 
it to be written down by a clerk in the presence of 
some senators, especially of those who had been 
most intcrest(‘d in it or most active in bringing it 
about, (Polyb. vi. 12 ; Cic. de Oiai. in. 2, ad 
Pam. viii 8.) [Sknatusconsultum.] A meet- 
ing of the senate was not allowed to be bold be- 
fore sunrise or to be prolonged after sunset (Varro, 
up. Grf/. 1. c.) ; on cxtiaordinary emergencies, bow- 
eier, tins regulation was set aside. (Dionys. iii. 
17; Macrob. Sat. i. 4.) 

During the latter part of tlic republic the senate 
was degraded in various wjiys by Sulla, Caesar, 
and others, and on many occasions it was only an 
instrument in the hands of the men in power. In 
this way it became prepared for the despotic go- 
vernment of the cmpfTors, when it was altogether 
the creature and obedient instrument of the prin- 
ceps. The emperor liimself was generally also 
princeps senatus (Dion Cass. liii. 1, Ivii. 8, Ixxiii, 
5), and had the power of convoking both ordinary 
and extraordinary meetings (Dion Cass. liv. 3 ; 
IjOx de imperio Vespas.), although the consuls, 
praetors, and tribimes, continued to have the same 
right. (Tacit I/lst iv. SO; Dion Cass. Ivi. 47, lix. 
24, lx. IG, &c.) The ordinarjMiieetings according 
to a regulation of Augustus were held twice in 
every month, (Suet i 35 ; Dion Cass. Iv. 3.) 
A full assembly required the presence of at least 
4 00 memliers, but Augustus himself afterwards 
niodilied this rule according to the dilTerenco and 
importance of the subjects which might bo brought 
under discussion. (Dion Cass. Hv. 35, Iv. 3.) At 
a later period we find that seventy or even fnver 
senators constituted an assembly. (Lamprid. Al. 
Sever. 16’.) The regular president in the assembly 
was a consul, or the emperor himself, if he was 
invested with the consulship. (Plin. PpisL ii. 11, 
Panegijr. 7 0.) At extraordinary meetings, the person 
who convoked the senate was at the same time its 
president. The emperor, however, even when he did 
not preside, had by virtue of his office of tribune, 
the right to introduce any subject for discussion, 
and to make the senate decide upon it. (Dion Cass. 
Iiil32; Lex de imperio Vespas.) At a later 
period this right was expre.ssly and in proper form 
conferred upon the emperor under the name of jm 
rdntionk., and accordingly as he obtained the right 
to introduce three or more subjects, the jus was 
called jm tertiae., <jmrtae, (juintae., <^c. refalionis. 
(Vopisc. Pmk 12 j J. Capitol. Pertin. 5, M. An- 
tmin. 6; Daniprid. Al Sev. 1.) The emperor in- 
troduced his proposals to the senate in writing 
{(irathy UhelluB, eputoh pn«apw), which was read 
in the senate by one of his quaestors. (Dion Cass. 
Iiv. 25, Ix. 2; SuetA?^^;. 65, Tit. 6; Tneit. Annul 
xxi, 27 ; Dig. 1, tit i 3. s. 1. §§ 2 and 4.) [Oka- 
TiONES PiuNCTPiJM.] Tho praotoFS, that they 
might not be inferior to the tribuneSj likewise 
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received the jus relationis. (Dion Cass. Iv. 3.) Tho 
mode of conducting the business, and the order in 
which tho senators were called iip^n to vote, re- 
mained on the whole the same as under the re- 
public (Plin. viii. 14, ix. IS); but when 

magistrates were to be elected, the senate, as in 
former times the comitia, gave their \’otc‘s in secret 
with little tablets. (Plin. EpiU. iii. 20, xi. .5.) 
The transactions of the senate were from the time 
of Caesar registered by clerks appointed for the 
purpose, under the superintendence of a senator. 
(Suet. Cues. 20, Aug. 36 ; Tacit. Annal. v. 4, &c. ; 
Spart. lludrum, 3 ; Dion Cass. lxx-\ iii. 22.) In 
cases which required secrecy {kenaimcoimdlnm 
tacifum), the senators themselves officiated as 
clciks. (Capitol. Gord. 20.) 

As the iloinan emperor concentrated in liis own 
person all the powers which had formerly been 
I possessed by the several magistrates, and witlioiit 
I limitation or responsihility, it is clear that the 
senate in its administrative powers was dependent 
upon the emperor, who might avail bimsrif of its 
counsels or not, just as he pleased. In the reign 
of TibcTuis the election of magistrates was trans- 
ferred from the people to the senate (Veil. Pat. ii. 
124 ; Tacit. Annul I 15 ; Plin. Pphi. iii. 20, vl 
ID), which, however, was enjoined to take especial 
notice of those candidates who were recommended 
it by the emperor. This regulation remained, 
with a short interruption in tho reign of Caligula, 
down to the third century, when we find that the 
princeps alone exercised the right of appointing 
magistrates. (Dig. 48. tit. 14. s. 1.) At the de- 
mise of an emperor tho senate had the riglit to 
appoint his successor, in case no one bad Ikmui 
nominated by the emperor himself ; but the senate 
had in very rare cases an opportunity to exercise 
this right, as it was usurped by tho soldiers. The 
aerarium at first still continued nominally to lie 
under the control of tho senate (Dion Gass. liii. 16, 
22), but the emperors gradually took it under their 
own exclusive management {Dion Cass. Ixxi, 33; 
Vopisc. Amrl .9, 12, 20), and the senate retained 
nothing but the administration of the funds of the 
city (area puUimik which were distinct both from 
the aerarium and from tho fiseua (Vopisc. A izrc/. 
20, 45), and the right of giving its opinion upon 
cases connected with tho fiscal law. (Dig. 4.9. tit. 
14. s, 15 and 42.) Its right of coining money 
was limited by Augustus to copper coins, and 
ceased altogether in the reign of Galliimus. (Eck- 
hcl, D. N. ProPg. c. 13.) Augustus ordaimul that 
no accusations should any longer be brought before 
the comitia (Dion Cass. Ivi. 40), and histend of 
them he raised the senate to a high court; of Justice, 
upon which he conferred the right of taking cog- 
nizance of capital olfences committed by stuiators 
(Dion Cass. Iii. 31, &c. ; Buct CuVig, 2; Tacit. 
Annul xiii. 44* ; Capitol. M. Autmin. 10), of, 
crimes against the state and tlie person of the em- 
perors (Dion Cass. Iii. IS, 17, 22, lx. 16, Iwvi 
8 ; Suet. Aug. 66 ; Tacit, Anwd. iii 49, wd 
of crimes committed by the provincial aagfetmtds 
in the administration of their provinees*, > (Thp 
senate might also receive appessdt fwiphther courts 
(Suet. Aero, 37; Tacit Aswtt «i't 26; Capitol. 
M. Antonin^ 10; Vopisc;' I3X whereas, at 
least from the tiwi ■ of Hadrihh, .there was no ap- 
peal from a af -'the. senat©. (Dion Ciiss. 

iix. 33 ; Dig, 49/t!;t s. 1, § 2.) Th© princeps 
sometimes rafafeod'caso® which were not oontaindl 
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in the above categories, or whicli he might have 
decided himself, to the senate, or requested its co- 
operation. (Suet. Claud. 14-, 15,Abro, 15, Domit. 
8, &c.) Respectins the provinces of the senate see 

l^KOVINCIiV. 

When Constantinople was made the second 
capital of the empire, Constantine instituted also a 
second senate in this city (Sozomen, ii. 2 ; E^rceiyt. 
de gest. ConhL 80), upon which Julian conferred all 
the privileges of the senate of Rome, (Zosim. iii. 
11 ; Liban. OraL ad Theodos. ii. p. 383, ed. 
Morell.) Both these senates* were still sometimes 
consulted by the emperors in an oratio upon mat- 
ters of legislation (Cod. Thcod. 6. tit. % s. 14 ; 
Symmach. Epist. x. 2. 28 ; Cod. 1. tit. 14. s. 3) ; 
the senate of Constantinople retained its share in 
legislation down to the ninth century. (Nov. Leon. 
78.) Each senate also con turned to be a high 
court of justice to which the emperor referred im- i 
portant criminal cases. (Amm. hlarc. x.xviii. 1. 
23; Symmach. Epist. iv. 5; Zosim. v. 11, 38.) 
Capital offences committed h 3 r senators, however, 
no longer came under their jurisdiction, but cither 
under that of the governors of provinces, or of 
the prefects of the two cities. (Walter, p. 367, 
&c,) Civil cases of senators likewise belonged to 
the forum of the praefectus iirbi. (Cod. 3. tit. 24. 
s. 3 j Symmacli. EpkL x. 60.) The senatorial 
dignity was now obtained by descent (Cod. Theod. 
fj. tit, 2. s. 2 ; 12. tit. l.s. 58 ; Cassiodor. Variar. 
iii. 6), and by having held certain offices at the 
court, or it was granted as an especial favour by 
the emperor on the proposal of the senate. (Cod. 
Tliood. L G. / Symmach. Epist. x. 25. 1 1 8.) To 
bo made a senator was iiid<‘ed one of the greatest 
honours that could be conferred, and was more 
•valued than in the times of the republic ; but its 
burdens warn very heavy, for not only bad the sena- 
tors to give public games (Symmach. Epist. x. 25. 
28), to make magnificent presents to the emperors 
(Cod, Theod. 6. tit 2. s. 5), and in times of need 
extraordinary donations to the people (Zosim. v, 

4 1 ; S.yrnmach. Ep. vi. 14, 26, vii. 68), but in ad- 
dition they had to paj' a peculiar tax upon their 
landed pi’opcrty, which was called /bllis or ghha. 

( Zosim. ii. 32 ; Cod, Theod. 6, tit. 2 ; Symniach. 
Epkt. iv. 61.) A senator who had no landed pro- 
perty was taxed at two folles. (Cod. Theod. 6*. 
tit, 2. s. 2, 6, tit. 4. s. 21.) It was therefore only 
the wealthiest persons of the empire, no matter to 
what part of it they belonged, that could aspire 
to the dignity of senator, A list of tlicm, together 
with an account of their property, was laid before 
tbe emperor every three months by the piefect of 
the city. (Symmach. x. 66, &c.) Down to the 
time of Justinian the consuls wore the presidents, 
of the senate, but from this time the praefectus 
urbi always presided, (Cod. Theod* 6, tit. 6 s. 1 j 
Nov, Instit, 62.) 

It now remains to mention seme of the distinc- 
tions and privileges enjoyed by Roman senators ; 
I, The tunica with a broad purple siinpe {Mm 
Glmns) in front, which was woven in it, and not as 
is commonly believed st*wed upon it. (Acron. atd 
Iforat, i. 5. 35 ; compare i. 6. 28 ; Quinctil 
xl 3.) 2. A kind of short boot with the letter C 
on the front of the foot. (Juv. vii. 1 ,02 ; Cic. Ehit 
xih, 13.) Tills C is generally supposed to mean 
G&ntum^ and to refer to the original number of 1 00 ^ 
(cmtmk) senators. 3. The right of sitting in the 
orchestra in tbe theatres and amphitheatres. This 
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distinction was first procured for the senators by 
Scipio Afiicanus Major, 104 b c. (Liv. xxxiv. 54 ; 
Cic. pro Cluent. 47.) The same honour was granted 
to the senators in the reign of Claudius at the games 
in the circus. (Suet. Claud. 21 ; I)ion Cass. lx. 7.) 
4. On a certain day in the jaix a sacrifice v/as of- 
fered to Jupiter in the capitol, and on this occasion 
the senators alone had a feast in the capitol ; the 
right was called the jus puhhee epulandi. (Gellius, 
xii. 8 ; Suet. Aug. 35.) 5. The jus liherae lega- 

tmns. [Legatus, suh -fincm.l [L, S.] 

^ SENATUSCONSULTUM. In his enumera- 
tion of the formal parts of the Jus Civile, Cicero in- 
cludes Scnatusconsiilta. {Top. 5.) Numerous Leges 
properly so called were enacted in the reign of 
Augustus, and Leges, properly so called, were 
made even after his time. [Lex.] It was 
under Augustus however that the Senatiiscon- 
sulta began to take the place of Leges propcrlj^ 
so called, a change which is also indicated bj'’ the 
fact that until Itis time the Senatiisconsulta wore 
not designated either by tlie names of the Com 
sills or by any other personal name, so far as we 
liavc evidence. But from that time we find the 
Senatiisconsulta designated either by tbe name of 
the Consuls, as Apronianum, Silanianum, or from 
the name of tlic Caesar, as Claudiaiium, Ncronia- 
num ; or they are designated as made “ aiictoro ” 
or “ ex auctoritate Hadriiim,” &c., or “ ad ura- 
tionem Oadriani,” &c. The name of the Soiiatus- 
con.sultiim Macedoiiianura is an exception, as will 
afterwards appear. 

Many Senatiisconsulta were enacted in the 
Republican period, and some of tlumi were laws in 
the proper sen.se of the term, though some modern 
writers have denied this position. But the opi- 
nion of those who deny the legislative power of 
the Senate during the Republican period is op- 
posed by facts. An attempt has sometimes been 
made to support it by a passage of Tacitus (“ turn 
primuin o campo Comitia ad pato's tninslata sunt,’* 
Ami. i. 15), a passage which only refers to the 
elections. It is difficult however to determine how 
far the legislative power of the Senate extended. 
A recent writer (Walter, Geschicfde des Jfom, 
liechts^ 437, Ist od.) observes that the Senatus- 
consulta were an important source of law for mat- 
ters which concerned administration, the main- 
tenance of Religion, the suspension or repeal of 
laws in the case of urgent public necessity, tbe 
rights of tbe Acrariiim and tbe rublicani, the 
treatment of the Italians and the Provincials.” 
(Liv. xxvL 31, xxxix. 3, xli. 0.) The following 
are instances of Sonatusconsulta under the Re- 
public: a Benatusconsultuin ‘‘ne quis in urbe 
sepeliretur ; ” the Senatusconsultum de Bacebana- 
libus hereafter more particularly mentioned ; a 
Senatusconsultum do Libcrtinonim, tribu (Liv. xlv. 
15) ; a Senatusconsultum de Macedonia (Liv, xlv. 
18) ; a Senatusconsultum de Sumtibns at the Mega- 
lenses ludi (Oell. ii. 24) ; a Scnatusconsnltum 
** no homo immolarctur (Plin. //. Mxxx. 1) ; a 
Senatusconsultum de provinciis Qnaestoriis ; a 
Senatusconsultum made M. Tullio Cicerone re- 
ferente to the effect, ut kgationum Hberarum 
tompus anuuum esstd ; ” various Senatusconsulta de 
collbgiis dissolvondis ; an old Senatusconsultum, 
** Senatusconsultum vetusne liceret Africanas (te- 
■ fm) in Italiam advehere,” which was go far re- 
pealed by a Plebiscitum proposed by Cn. Aufidlns, 
Tribunus Plobis, that the importation for the pur- 
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pose of the Circenses was made legal (Pliii. FL N. 
yiii. 17); an old Sciiatiisconsultum by which 
“ qnacstio {servoruni) in caput domini prohiheba- 
tur ” (Tacit. Ann, ii. 30 ), a rule of law which 
Cicero (ji;ro Milon. 22) refers to Mores as its 
foundation. From these instances of Senatuscon- 
siilta made in the Republican period -we may col- 
lect in a general way the kind of matters to which 
this form of legislation applied. The constitution 
of the Senate was such as to gradually bring 
within the sphere of its legislation all matters that 
pertained to religion, police, administration, pro- 
vincial matters, and all foreign relations. And it 
seems that the power of the Senate had so far in- 
creased at the time of the accession of Augustus 
that it was no great change to make it the only 
legislating body. Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2), 
though ins historical evidence must be received 
with caution, states the matter in a way which 
is generally consistent with what we otherwise 
know of the progress of Senatorial legislation : 
‘‘ As the plchs found it difiiciilt to assemble, &c., 
it was a matter of necessity that the administra- 
tion of the State came to the Senate: thus the 
Senate began to act, and whatever the Senate had 
determined {constitmsi>ct) was observed {ebserva- 
hatur\ and a law so made is called Senatuscoii- 
sulturn.'’' 

A Scnatusconsultura was so named because the 
Cansul {qui retuUt) was said “■ Senatura consulerc : ” 
“ Marcivs L. F. S. Postvmivs L. F. Cos Souatvm 
Consolvervnt.” (Senatiisconsultiim de Bacchana- 
libus.) In the Senatusconsultum De Philosophis et 
Be Rhetoribus (Cell. xv. 1 1), the Praetor “ con- 
suluit.” In the enacting part of a Lex the Populus 
was said “jiibcre,” and in a Plcbiscitum scire ; ” 
in a Senatusconsultum the Senate was said “ cen- 
sere : ” “ De Bacchanalibvs, &c., ita exdeiccndvm 
censvere.” (S. C. de Bacch.) In the Senatuscoii- 
siilta of the time of Augustus cited by Frontinus 
{tk Aqimducilhiis jRomue, ii.), the phrase which 
follows censucre ” is sometimes “ placere huic 
ordim.” In Tacitus the verb “ censere ” is also 
applied to the person who made the motion for a 
Senatusconsultum. {A?in. iv. 20.) Sometimes 
the terra “ arbitmri ” is used (Dig. 10. tit. 1. s.2); 
and Gains (i. 4), writing under the Antonines ap- 
plies to the Senatus the terms which originally 
denoted the legislative power of the Populus; 
‘‘ Senatus jubet atque constituit ; idque legis vicem 
optinet, quamvis fait quaesitum.'”* Habere sena- 
tiim ” is to hold a meeting of the senate. When 
Cn. Pompeiiis was elected consul for the first time, 
his friend M. Varro wrote for his txse a treatise 

de Senatu hahendo consulendoque.” A Sonatus- 
cmisuUum made before the rising or after the set- 
ting of the sun was not valid. (Gellius, xiv. 7.) 

The mode in which the legislation of the Senate 
was conducted in the Imperial period is explained 
in the article Oiiationms Pkinciftjm. 

Certain forms were observed in drawing up a 
Senatusconsultum, of which there is an example in 
Cicero (ad Fum, viii. 0); ‘‘S. C. Auctoritaies 
(for this is the right reading) Pridie. KaL Octob. 
in Aede Apollinis, scribendo adfuerunt L. Dorai- 
tius Cn. Filitts Ahenobarbus, &c. Quod M, Marcel- 
lus Consul V. F. (mrha fecU) de prov. Cons. D. FT 
K, I.C. (de m reitacemtmunt l/U^ dic.)F The pre- 
amble of the Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus 
is similar, but the names of the consuls come at the 
beginning and the word is consolvervnt ; the 
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date and place are also given ; and the names of 
those qui scribendo adfuerunt (SC. ARF. in the 
Inscription). The names of the persons who were 
witnesses to the drawing up of the Scnatuscon- 
sultum were called the “ auctoiitates,” and these 
auctoritates were cited as evidence of the fact of 
the persons named in them having been present at 
the drawing up of the S. C, id quod in aiicto- 
ritatibus piaescriptis extat,” Cic. de Or, iii. 2) j 
from which passage, and from another (Cic. ud 
Fam. V. 2 ; lilud S. C. ea praescriptione est ”) 
in which Cicero refers to his name being found 
among the auctoritates of a S. C. as a proof of 
his friendship to the person whom the S. C. con- 
cerned, it is certain that “ praescribo ” in its 
various forms is the proper reading in these Sena- 
tusconsulta. (Compare the similar use of Prae- 
sciiptio in Roman Pleadings [Piiaescriptjo].) 
There can be no doubt that ccitaiii persons weie 
required to be present “ scriliendo,” but others 
might assist if they chose, and a person in this way 
might testify his regard fur another on behalf of 
whom or with reference to whom the S. C. was 
made. (“ Cato autem et scribendo adfuit,” &c. 
Cic. ad Alb viL 1.) Besides the phrase “scri- 
bendo udesse,” there arc “esse ad scribemlum” 
(Cic.a^f Ait, i. 19), and “ poni ad scrihendum ” 
(as to which see the curious passage in Cicero, ad 
Fam, ix. 15). When a S. C. was made on the 
motion of a person, it was said to be made “ in 
aententiani ejua.” If the S. C was carried, itwms 
written on tablets and placed in the Aerarium : the 
S, C. de Bacchanalibus provides that it shall be 
cut on a bronze tablet, but this was for the pur- 
pose of its being put up in a public place where it 
could be read (u5cf faciUvmed gnoackr putkU). 

The Senatusconsulta were originally intrusted 
to the care of the tribunes and the aediles, but in 
the time of Augustus the quaestors had the care of 
them, (Dion Cass. Iv. 35, and the note of ilei- 
marus.) Under the later emperors the Senatus- 
consulta “ quae ad principes portinebant,’’ were 
preserved in “ Hbri elephantini.*^^ (Voniscus, 
7bcte,c. 8.) 

A measure which was proposed iis a Senatuscon- 
siiltiim might be stopped by the Intercessio of tbo 
Tribunes, and provision was sometimes made for 
further proceeding in such case : “ si quia huic 
senatuscousulto intercesserit senatui phieere aucto- 
ritatem perscribi (praoscribi) et dc ca re ad sena- 
turn populimique nderri.” (Cic. ad Fum, viii. 8.) 
This explains one meaning of Senatus auctoritas, 
which is a Senatusconsultum which has been pro- 
posed and not carried, and of which a n^cord was 
kept with the “ auctoritiites eoriim qui scribendo 
adfuerunt.” In one passage Cicero calls a S. C. 
which had failed owing to an luterceshio, an Auc- 
toritits (ed Fam, i. 7). One meaning of Auctoritas 
in fact is a S. C. proposed, but not yet carried ; 
and this agrees with Livy (iv. hi): “ Si quis in- 
torcedat Sto, auctoritate ae fore contentum.” If 
Senatus auctoritas occasionally appears to be used 
as equivalent to Senatusconsultum, it is an im** 
proper use of the word, but one which presents no 
difficulty if we consider that the namoi which de- 
note a thing in its two stages are apt to be cmv 
founded in popular* language, ! w with us the words 
Bill and Act. In its general, add original sense 
Senatus Auctoribw & gny measdre to which a 
majority of the Senate has assented. (So© the 
I note of E Manutiw da Cic. ad Fam, y, 2.) 
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The proper enacting word in the Senatii'jconsulta 
is “ censeo,” but the word ‘‘ docenio ” was also 
used in ordinary language to express the enacting 
of a Senatuscoiisultuin. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8 ; Setia- 
ius dcaevit nt chc. ad Att. i. 19.) But a Senatus- 
consultum, which was a law in the proper sense of 
the term, is not called a Decretuni, which was a 
rule made by the Senate as to some matter which 
was strictly within its competence. The words 
Becretum and Senatiisconsultiim are often used 
indiscriminately and with little precision. (Gell. ii. 
24.) (See Aolius Gall us, apud FeUwm, s. v. Senatus 
Fccrefmn^ and Becretum.) 

The forms of the Scnatusconsiilta are the best 
evidence of their character. The following are 
some of the principal Senatusconsulta which are 
preserved: the Scnatusconsultum de Tiburtibus, 
printed by Grutcr and others, which is un* 
douhtedly the oldest of all Roman documents ” 
(Niebuhr, Rom, Hist, vol. iii. p. 264, note 6‘6) ; 
the Senatuscoiisiiltum de Bacchanalibus ; the 
Seuatiisconsultiim in the Letter of Cicero already 
referred to ; Cic. Philipp, v. L3 ; Oellius, xv. 11 ; 
the six Senatusconsulta about the Roman Aque- 
ducts in the second book of Froritinus de Aquae- 
ductibus ; the Senatusconsultum about the Aphro- 
disienses (Tacit. Ann. iii. 62 ; Tacit. Obcrlin. ii. 
835) ; tlie oration of Claudius (Tacit. Ann. xi. 24; 
Tacit, (iberlln. ii. 8()G) ; the vaiious Senatuscon- 
sulta preserved in the Digest, which are mentioned 
in a subsequent part of tliis article. See also the 
Senatusconsultum printed in Sigonius, “’DeAntiquo 
Jure Provinciarum,” i. 238 ; and the Sctuiu by 
which the name Augustus was given to the month 
So.xtiIis. (Macroh. SaturmiL i. 12.) 

The following list of Senatusconsulta contains 
perhaps all of them which arc distinguished by 
the name of a consul or other distinctive name. 
Numerous Senatusconsulta under the Empire are 
referred to in the Latin, writers, for which we find 
no distinctive name, though it is probable that all 
of them iiad a title like the Leges, hut many of 
them being of little importance were not much r(‘- 
fuTcd to or cited, and thus their names were for- 
gotten. Tacitus, for instance, often speaks of S. C. 
without giving their names, and in some cases wc 
are able to aflix the titles from otlier authorities. 
Many of the Imperial Senatusconsulta were merely 
amendments of Leges' j but they were laws in the 
proper sense of the word. 

8onie of the Senatusconsulta of the Republican 
period wore laws, as already observed, but other.s 
were only detonuinations of the Senate, which 
became Leges by being carried in the comitia. 
Such S. C. wore really only auctoritates. One 
instance of this kind occurred on the occasion erf 
the trial of Clodius for violating the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. A rogatio on the subject of the 
trial was proposed to the Comitia ex Senatugcon- 
sulto (Cic. ad AU. i 14) ; which is also spoken of 
as the Auefcoritas of the Senate, and as quod ab 
Senatu Constitutum ” (the words of (jlaius, i 4). 

Apronunum, probably enacted m the time of 
Hadrian, empowered all Civitates which were 
within the Roman Imperium to talre a hdeicomi- 
missa hereditas. This Senatusconsultum is cited 
by tllpian {Frag. tit. 22) without the name, but 
it appears from comparing Ulpian with the Digest 
(3^v tit. 1. s. 26) to be the Senatusconsultum 
Apri)i|.»mn. A Senatusconsultum also allowed 
Civitates or Municipia, which were legally con- 
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sidered as Universitates, to be appointed heredes 
by their liberti or libertae. Ulpian speaks of this 
Senatusconsultum in the passage referred to, im- 
mediately before he speaks of that Senatuscoii- 
siiltum which we know to be the Apronianura, 
and it appears probable that the two Senatiis- 
consulta were the same, fur their objects were 
similar and they are mentioned together without 
any indication of their being different. This last 
mentioned provision is also mentioned in the 
Digest (33. tit. 3) as being contained in a Sena- 
tuscoiisultum which was posterior to the Trcbelli- 
anum, hut the name is not given in the Digest. 
Under this provision a Municipium could obtain 
the Bonornm Posscssio. Bachius {Ilistoria Juris- 
prudentiao Romanae) assigns this Senatusconsultum 
to the reign of Trajan. But it appears to belong 
to the time of Hadrian, and to be the same S. (j. 
winch allo\ved Civitates to take a legacy. (UIp. 
Frag. tit. 24.) 

Articuleianum gave the Praesos of a Province 
jurisdiction in the case of fideicommlssa libertas, 
even when the heres did not belong to the Pro- 
vince, The heres could be compelled to give the 
libertas which was the subject of the fidcicommis- 
sum. (Manumissio ; Dig. 40. tit. 5. s. 44, 51.) 
I’his Senatusconsultum was enacted a. d. 101, in 
wiiicli year Sex. Articuleius Paetus was consul. 

Dk Bacchanalibus. Tins Scnatusconsultum. 
which is sometimes called Marcianum, was passed 
in the YOJm B. a. 186. The terms of it are stated 
generally by Livy (xxxlx. 18), and may be com- 
pared with the original Senatusconsultum which is 
printed in the edition of Livy by Drakcnborch, and 
in that by J, Clericus, Amsterdam, 1710, There 
is a dissertation on this Senatusconsultum by 
B\'nkershoc‘k (De CuUu Refigionis Feregrinae npud 
Vetarcs Romanos^ Op. 1412), wlio has printed the 
Seuatiisconsultum and commented upon it at some 
length. The provisions of this Senatusconsultum 
arc stated generally under Dionyhia, p. 414, b. 
There is no ancient authority, as it appears, for the 
name Marcianum, which has boen given to it from 
the name of one of the Consuls who proposed it, 
and in accordance with the usual titles of S. C. in 
the Imperial period. This Sctnra was found in 
A. D. 1 640, in a village in Calabria, and is said to 
be now at Vienna. (Senatusconsulti De Bnc- 
clianalihus, See. Explica, tio, auctore IMatthaco Ae- 
gyptio, Neapol. 1729.) 

Calyitianum. (Ulpian, /?"/*«{/. tit. xvi. ; Julia 
ET Papia Puppaea Lex, p. 092, b.) 

Claudianum passed in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, reduced a free woman to the condition of 
a slave (anvilht) if she cohabited with the slave of 
another person, after the master had given her no- 
tice that he would not permit it. -But if a woman, 
who was a Roman citizen, cohabited with a slave 
with the consent of the slave’s master, she might 
by agreement with the master remain free and yet 
any child bom from this cohabitation would be a 
slave ; for the Senatusconsultum made valid any 
agreement between the free woman and the slave’s 
master, and by such agreement the woman was re- 
lieved from tlio ^penalty of the Senatusconsultum. 
But Hadrian, being moved thereto by a considera- 
tion of the hardship of the case and the incongruity 
of this rule of law {inekgmdia jun$\ restored the 
old rule of the J us Gentium, according to which 
the woman continuing free was the mother of a 
free child. 
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A difficulty arose on tlie interpretation of this 
Senatusconsiiltum for whicli tlie words of tEe law 
Inid not provided. If a woman, who was a Roman 
citizen, was with child, and became an ancilla 
pursuant to the Senatusconsiiltum in consequence 
of cohabiting with a slave contrary to the master’s 
wish, the condition of the child was a disputed 
matter : some contended that if the woman had 
hecome pregnant in a legal marriage, the child was 
a Roman citizen, but if she had become pregnant 
by illicit cohabitation, the child was the property 
of the person who had become the master of the 
mother. [Servus (Roman).] 

There is an apparent ambiguity in a passage of 
Gams (i. 86) in which he says, “ but that rule 
of the s<ame Lex is still in force, by which the issue 
of a free woman and another man’s slave is a slave, 
if the mother knew that the man with whom she 
cohabited, was a slave.” The Lex of which he 
speaks, is the Lex Aclia Semtia. The exception 
in the Senatusconsultum of Claudius applied to the 
case of a compact between a free woman and the 
master of the slave, which compact implies that 
the woman must know the condition of the slave, 
and therefore according to the terms of the Lex 
the issue would ho slaves. But Gains says (i. 84) 
that under this Senatusconsultum the woman might 
by agreement continue free and yet give birth to a 
shue; for the Senatusconsultum gave validity to 
the compact between the woman and the master of 
the slave. At first sight it appears as if the 
Senatusconsultum produced exactly the same effect 
as the Lex with respect to the condition of the 
child. But this is explained by referring to the 
chief provision of the Senatusconsultum, which 
was that cohabitation with a slave “ invito ct de- 
nuntiante domino” reduced tlie woman to a servile 
condition, and it was a legal consequence of this 
change of condition that the issue of her cohabita- 
tion must bo a slave. The Lex Aelia Seniia had 
already declared the condition of children born of 
tlie union of a free woman and a slave to be ser- 
vile. The Senatusconsultum added to the penalty 
of the licx by making the mother a slave also, un- 
los.i she cohabited with the consent of the master, 
and thus resulted that inclegantia juris ” by 
which a free mother could escape the penalty of 
the Senatusconsultum by her agreement and yet 
her child must be a slave pursuant to the Lex. 
Hadrian removed this inclegantia by declaring that 
if the mother notwithstanding the cohabitation es- 
caped from the penalties of the Senatusconsultum 
by virtue of her compact, the child also should 
have the benefit of the agreement. The Senatus- 
consultum only reduced the cohabiting woman to 
a servile state when she cohabited with a man’s 
slave “invito et demmtiante domino:” if slie co- 
habited with him, knowing him to be a slave, 
without the knowledge of the master, there could 
be no dcmimtiatio, and this case, it appears, was 
not alfected by the Senatusconsultum, for^ Gains 
observes as above stated (i. 86), that the Lex had 
still effect and the offspring of such cohabitation 
was a slave. The fact of this clause of the Lex 
remaining in force after the enacting of the Sena- 
tusconsultiim, appears to be an instance of the 
strict interpretation which the Roman Jurists ap- 
plied to positive enactments ; for the Senatuscon- 
suUum of Hadrian as stated by Gaius only applied 
to the case of a contract between the roaster’s 
slave and the woman, and therefore its terms did 
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not comprehend a case of cohabitation when there 
was no compact. B. 'sides this if a free woman 
cohabited with a man’s slave either without the 
knowledge of the master or with his knowledge, 
but without the denuntiatio,” it seems that this 
was considered as if the woman simply indulged in 
promiscuous intercourse {vulga concppit)^ and the 
mother being free, the child also was free !)}’■ the 
Jus Gentium till the Lex attempted to restrain 
such intercourse by working on the parental affec- 
tions of the mother, and the Senatusconsultum by 
a direct penalty on herself. There was a “juris 
melegantia” in a free woman giving birth to a 
slave, but this was not regarded by Hadrian, who 
was struck by the inelegantia of a woman by com- 
pact being able to evade the penalty of the Sena- 
tiisconsultum while her child was still subject to 
the penalty of the Lex. 

This Senata<sconsultum was passed a. d. 52, and 
is mentioned by Tacitus, but the terms in which 
he expresses liimseif do not contain the true inclin- 
ing of the Senatusconsultum, and in one respect, 
“ sin consensisset dominus, pro libertis hahereiitur,” 
they differ materially from the text of Gams, unless 
the reading “libertis” should be “ liberls.” (See 
the notes on Tacitus, xii. 53, ed. Oberlin.) It ap- 
pears however from a passage in Paul us (A. Ti, iv. 
tit. 10), that a woman, in some cases which are not 
mentioned by him, was reduced to the condition of 
a Hberta by the Scnatuscoiibultum ; a circumstance 
which confirms the accuracy of the text of Tacitus, 
but also shows how very imperfectly he has stated 
the Senatusconsultum. Buetonius (Uc.s^i. 11) at- 
tributes the Senatusconsultum to the reign of Ves- 
pasian, and expresses its effect in terms still more 
general and incorrect than those of Tacitus. Such 
instances show how little we can rely on tlio 
Roman historians for exact information as to 
legislation. 

It appears from Faulus that the provisions of 
this Senatusconsultum arc stated very iuqierfoctly 
even by Gaius, and that they applied to a great 
numher of cases of cohabitation between free wo- 
men, whether Ingomiae or l^ibertinae, and slaves. 

This Senatusconsultum was entirely repealed by 
a Constitution of Justinian. Some writers refer 
the words “ea lege” (Gains, i. 85) to the Benatim- 
consultum Claudiaimm, and they must consequently 
refer the words “ ejusdem legis ” (Gaius, i. 86) also 
to this Senatusconsultum ; but the word “ lex ” in 
neither case appears to refer to tbe SenatuscoiisuL 
turn, but to the Lex Aelia Sentia. 

(Gains, L 84, 86, 81, 160 ; Ulp. Fmg, tit. xi. j 
Cod. 7. tit. 24 ; Paulus, S, A.ii, tit. 2!.) 

There were several other Simatuscimsulta Claii- 
diana, of which there is a short notice in Jo. Au- 
gust! Bachii Historia Jurispmclentiae Ronmnae. 

Dasuiviianitm, passed in the reign of Trajan, 
related to Fideicommissa libertas. (Dig. 40, tit. 5, 
8. 51.) See Rudorff, Zcitschnjl^ Ac. vol, xii. p, 307, 
JJas Tcstumenl (/(>s Jkisumim. 

IIadriani SKNATUHeoNHULTA. Nmuerous se- 
natuscoiisiilta were passed in the reign of Hadrian, 
hut there does not appear to bo any which is called 
Heulrianum. Many Senatusconsulta of this reign 
are referred to by Gains as “ Senatusconsiilta auc- 
tore Iladriano facta,” I 47, Ac., of which there is 
a list in the Index to Gauls. ' The Sonatusconsnlta 
made in the reign of Hadrian are eimmerated by 
Bachlus, and aoroe of them arc noticed here imdef 
their proper designations. 
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JoNcrAKUM, passed in the reign of Commodus, 
related to Fideicommissa Lihertas. (Dig. 40. tit. 5. 
s. 28, 51.) This Senatiisconsultiini is preserved in 
one of the passages of the Digetst referred ta 

JuNiANUM, passed in the time of Domitian, in 
the tenth consulship of Domitian, and in the con- 
sulship of Ap Junius Sabinus, a. d. 84, had for its 
object to prevent collusion between a master and 
his slave, by which the slave should be made to 
appear to be as a free man. The person who dis- 
covered the collusion obtained the slave as his pro- 
perty. (Dig. 40. tit. 16.) 

JuYENTiANUM is tho name given b}’’ modern 
jurists to the ScnatuseonBultiim, which is preserved 
in the Digest (5, tit. 3. s. 20. § 0). The Senatus- 
consultiim is placed under the title ‘‘ De Hcreditatis 
Petitione,” 

Largianum, passed in the first year of tho Em- 
peror Claudius, a. d. 42, gave to the children of a 
Maniiniissor, if they were not exheredatod byname, 
a right to the bona of Latini in preference to K.x:- 
tranei heredes, (Patronus ; Gains, iii, 63 — 71 ; 
Inst. 3. tit. 7. s. 4 ; Cod. 7. tit. 6.) 

Libonianum, passed in the reign of Tiberius, in 
the consulship of T. Statiliiis Taurus and L. Scribo- 
nius Libo, a. d. 1 6, contained various provisions, 
one of which was to the effect that if a man wrote 
a will for another, every thing which ho wrote in 
his own favour w*as void : accordingly he could not 
make himself a tutor (Dig. 26. tit. 2. s. 29), nor 
heros or logatariiis (Dig. 34. tit. 8). Tliis Senatus- 
coiiBultum conkiined other provisions, and it ap- 
pears to have been an extension of the Dex Cornelia 
do Falsis. . [Falsum.] See also CoH, Leg, M, Sc 
K viii, 7. 

Macejdonianum, enacted a. n. 46, provided 
that any loan of money to a hliusfamilias could not 
be recovered even after the death of the father. 
The Sonatusconsultum took its name from Macedo, 
a notorious usurer, as appears from tho terms of 
the Senatusconsultum which is preserved (Dig. 
14. tit. 6). Theophilus {Panighr, fmt) states in- 
correctly that the Sonatuaconsiiltura took its name 
from a filiusfamiliaa. The provision of the Senatus- 
consultum is cited by Tacitus {xi7in. xi. 13), hut 
in such terms as might lead to ambiguity in the 
interpretation of tho law. Buetonius (Fesje. 11) 
attributes this Senatusconsultum to tho time of 
Vespasian ; but he states its provisions in less 
ambiguous terms than Tacitus. 

Mbmwianum. This name is sometimes given to 
the Senatusconsultum, passed in the time of Nero, 
the terms of, which are preserved by Tacitus {Am. 
3CV. 19) : siraulata adoptio in ulla parte mune- 

ris publici Juvaret, ac no usurpandis quidem hore- 
ditatibns prodesset.'*' The object of this Senatus- 
consultuta was to prevent the evasion of the Lex ! 
Julia et Fapia^Poppaea. It is sometimes referred 
to the consulship of C. Memmius Regulus and Vir- 
giniiis Rufus a. n, 63, but it upp«ars to belong to 
the preceding year. See I)ig, Si. s.Sl* and 53. 
tit. 1. s. 76. 

Nkeonianuw de Legatis, thte provisions of 
which are stated in the article LegAtuim. (Gaius, 
ii 157, 198, 212, 218, 220 ; Ulp. xxiy.) 

Nkeonianitm, also called FtsoNiANUM, fsom 
being enacted in the consulship of Kero and L. 
Galpumiuf^.Fiso, A. n. 57. It contained various 
proyiaions:' “Ut si quis a suis servis interfectus 
ossefci ii quoque, qui testamento inanumissi sub 
aodem teeto magsissent, inter servos suppHcia pen- 
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derent ” (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 32) : “ Ut occisa uxcre 
etiam de familia viri qiiaestio habeatur, idemque ut 
juxta uxoris familiam observetur, si vir dicatur 
occisiis ” (Paulus, S. J?. lii. tit. 5, who gives in 
substance also the provision mentioned by Tacitus, 
but adds : “ Sed et hi torquentur, qui cum occiso 
in itinere fuerunt ” Ut, si poenae obnoxius 
servus venissot, qimudoquc in eum animadversum 
esset, venditor pretium pracstaret.” (Dig. 29. tit. 5. 
8 . 8 .) 

Orpiiitunum enacted in the time of M. Aure- 
lius (Capitol. i7ivUa^ 1 1) that the legitima hereditns 
of a mother who had not been in manu, might 
come to her sons to the exclusion of the consan- 
guinci and other agnati. The name Orphitianum 
is supplied by Faulus {S. It iv. tit. 10), and the 
Digest (38. tit. 17) ; the enactment was made in 
the consulsliip of V. Rufus and C. Orphitus. (Inst. 
3. tit. 4.) 

Panins (iv. tit. 14) speaks of niles relating to 
manumission being included in a Senatusconsultum 
Orphitianum. [Heres.] This Sfmatusconsultum 
was made in the joint reign of M. Aurelius and 
Commodus. (Impp. Anton, et Commodi oratione 
in senatii recitata, Ulp. Frag. tit. xxvi.) See Ora- 

TIONES pRINOirUM. 

Pegasianum was enacted in the reign of Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus and I'usio being Consules { Suffecti?) 
in tho y(‘ar of the enactment. (Inst. ii. tit, 23 j 
Gains, ii. 254, &c) Tho provisions of this Sena- 
tusconsultum are stated under Fideicommissa 
and Legatum. This Senatusconsultum, or another 
of the same name, modifu'd a provision of the Lex 
Aelia Sentia as to a Latinus becoming a Romanus. 
(Gains, i. 31.) 

Persicianum, which may be tho correct form 
instead of Perniciamnn, w'as enacted in tho time of 
Tilierius A. d. 34, and vvas an amendment of tho 
Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. (Compare Lex 
Julia et Pap. Pop.; Ulp. Frag, tit, xvi. ; 
Sueton. Claud, 23.) 

PlSONIAXUM. [NerONIAN UM.] 

Flancianum, of uncertfdn date, is by some 
writers assigned to the time of Vespasian. The 
Lex Julia Papin et Poppaea apparently contahu'd 
a provision by which a fideicommissum was forfeited 
to tho Fiscus, if a heres or legatarius engaged 
himself by a written instrument or any other secret 
mode to pay or give the fideicommissum to a pewson 
who was legally incapable of taking it. (Dig, 30. 
s. 103 ; 34. tit. 9. s. 10, 18 ; 49. tit. 14. s. 3.) 
Such a Fideicommissum was called Taciturn, and 
when made in the way described was said to be 
“ in fraudem legis,” designed to evade law. If 
it was made openly (palam), this was no fraus, 
and though the fideicommissum might be invalid 
on account of tho incapacity of tho fideicommis- 
sarius to take, the penalty of the lex did not apply. 
It does not appear certain whether this provision 
as to tho confiscation was contained in the original 
Lex or added by some subsequent Senatusconsul- 
tum. However this may be, the fiduciarius still 
retained his Quarta. But a Senatusconsultum men- 
tioned by Ulpian {Frag, titxxv. s. 17) enacted that 
if a, man undertook to perform a taciturn fideicom- 
missum, he lost the Quadrans or Quarta [Fidei- 
commissum], nor could ho claim what was 
Caducum Under the Testamenta, which as a general 
rule he could claim if he had children. [Legatum ; 
Bona Caduca.] This Senatusconsultum, it ap- 
pears from an extract in the Digest (35. tit, 2, 
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8. 59), was tlie Plancifimim, or Plaiitianuin, for 
the reading is doubtful ; and in this passage it is 
stated that the Fourth, which the Fiduciarius was 
not allowed to retain, was claimed for the Fiseus 
by a liescript of Antoninus Pms. The penalty for 
the fraud only applied to that part of the property 
to which the fraud extended, and if the heres was 
heros in a larger share of the hercditas than the 
sliare to which the fraus extended, he had the 
benefit of the Falcidia for that part to which the 
fraus did not extend, which is thus expressed by 
Papiniaii (Dig, 34. tit. 9, s. 11), “scd si major 
modus institutionis quam fraiidis fuerit quod ad 
Falcidiain attinet, do superfluo qiiarta retinebitur.'” 
The history of legislation on the subject of Tacita 
fideiconimissa is not altogether free from some ■ 
doubt. 

utiakum. [Plancianum.] 

RuBRiANUivr, enacted in the time of Traian, in 
the consul, sliip of Ilulirius fialliis and Q. Coelius 
Ilispo (probably consulcs sulFecti) A. d. 101, related 
to fideicomnuHsa libertas. Its terms are given in 
the Digest (40. tit. 5. s. 20) : “ Bi hi a quihiis li- 
bertatem praestari oportet e\ocati aPraetore adesse 
noluissent, Si causa cognita Praetor pronuntiasset 
libertatem his deheri, eodeni jure statum servari 
ac si diiecto manumissi essont.'’ Compare Plin. 
Ep. iv. 9, ad Ursum with the passage iu the 
l)ig(‘st. 

Babinianum, of uncertain date, but apparently 
after the time of Antoninus Pius. It related to 
tluj riglits of one of three brothers who had been 
adopted, to a portion of the hereditas contra tabulas 
testament!. (Cod. 3. tit. 48. s. 10 ; Inst. 3. tit 1.) 

SiLANiANUnr, probably passed in the time of 
Augustus in the consulship of P. Cornelius Dola- 
bella and C. »Tunius Silanus a. n. 10, contained 
various enactments. It gave freedom to a slave 
who discovered the murderer of his master. If 
a master was murdered, all the slaves who were 
under the roof at the time, if the murder was com- 
mitted under a roof, or who were with him in any 
place at the time of the mind(*r, were put to the 
torture, and, if they had not done their best to 
(lefeud him, were put to death, Tacitus {Amt, 
xiv. 42) refers to this provision of the Senatuscon 
Bultum, and he uses tlie phrase “ vetere ex niore.’"* 
Lip&ius (note on this passage) refers to Cicero 
{{jid Fctm. iv. 12). Servi Inqiuberes were ex- 
cepted irom this provision of tlie Senatnsconsultunu 
(Dig. 29. tit. 5. s. 14.) The heres who took pos- 
session of the hereditas of a inurd(‘rftd person be- 
fore the proper iiniuiry was made, forfeited the 
hereditas, which fell to the Fiseus : the rule was 
the same whether being heres ex'b'stamento he 
opened the will {kdulm ietdamettii) before the in- 
quiry was made, or whether being heres al) intes- 
tate, lie took possession of the hereditas (adiU lie* 
rediUitnn) or obtained the Bonorum Possessio j he 
was also subjected to a heavy pecuniary penalty. 
A SenatuscoiiHultnm passed in the consulship of 
4’aurus and Lepidus A. d. 11, enacted that the 
penalty for opening the will of a murdered person 
could not be inflicted aftiT five years, except it was 
a ease of parricide to which this tonqmris pmeserip- 
tin did not apply, (Paultis, S. U. iii. tit. 5 ; Dig. 
29. tit. 5 ; Cod. Q. tit. 35.) 

TniiTULLrANUM is stated in the Institutes of 
Justinian (3. tit. 3) to have been enacted in the 
time of Hadrian, in the consulship of Tertullus and 
Sacerdos j but some critics, notwitlistanding this, 
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would refer it to the time of Antoninus Pius. 
This Seiiatusconsiiltum empowered a mother, whe- 
ther Ingenua or Libertina, to take ihe Lcgitinia 
hereditas of an intestate son ; the Ingenua, if she 
was or had been the mother of three children ; the 
Libertina, if she was or had been the mother of 
four children. They could also take, though they 
neither were nor had been mothers, if the}’' hud 
obtained the Jus Liberorum by Imperial favour. 
Several persons however took precedence of the 
mother ; the sui h erodes of the son, those who 
were called to the Bonorum Possessio as sui 
heredcs, the father, and the fratcr consangiiineus. 
If there was a soror consangiiinoa, she shared with 
her mother. The Senatusconsiiltum Orpliitianiim 
gave the children a claim to the hereditas of the 
mother. 

(Ulp. Fracf. tit. xxvi. ; Paiilus, S. F. iv. tit. 9 ; 
Dig. 38. tit 1 7.) 

TREBELLiANtrur, ciiactccl in the time of Nero 
in the consulship of L. Annaeus Seneca and Trc- 
hellius IMaximus A. D. 62, related to Fideicommis- 
sae hereditates. 

(FiDEicoMMissuAr ; Gains, ii. 251, 253 ; Dig. 
3G- tit. 1 ; Paulas, S. R. ir. tit. 2.) 

Tuhpilianum, enacted in the time of Nero in 
the consulship of Caesoniiis Paetus and Petronnis 
Turpillus A. n. 61, was against praevaricatio or the 
collusive desisting from prosecuting a criminal 
charge. The occasion of this Seiiatusconsultiim 
and the terms of it are stated by Tacitus {Ann. 
xiv. 14): “qui talcm operam emptitasset, vendi- 
dissetve, perinde poena teiieretur ac publico judicio 
cahimniac condemnaretur.” The definition of a 
praevaricator is given in the Digest (48. tit. 16, s. 
1. Ad Semdiisconmlluin Turpillmmm), 

Velleianum rendered void all interceqsiones by 
women, whether they were on behalf of males or 
females. This Scnatuseonsultum was enacted in 
the consulship of Marcus Bilanus and Velleius 
Tutor, as appears from the preamble of the Sena- 
tusconsultnm (Dig. 16. tit. 1), and it appears most 
probably to have been passed in the reign of Claudius 
from the words of Ulpian in his comment upon 
it. The name of Velleius Tutor does not occur in 
the Fasti Consiilares, and he may he a consul suf- 
fectus. The name of M. Silanus occurs as consul 
in the reign of Claudius, and tlie colleague of 
Valerius Asiaticus, A. n. 46. (Dion Cass. lx. 27.) 
[Intergessio.] In the year a, i). 19, according 
to the Fasti a M. Bilann.s was also consul • his 
colleague according to the Fasti was T^, Norhanus 
Ballms, aud this agrees with 'I'acitus {Ami. ii. 59). 

ViTRASiANUM is assigned to the reign of Ves- 
pasian, hut the time is very uncertain. It re- 
lated to Fideicoinmissa Libertas. (Dig. 40. tit. 5. 
8. 30.) 

VoLtrsuNTTM, enacted in the reign of Nero in 
the consulship of Q. Volusius Satuniinus and F, 
Cornelius Betpio, a. n. 56. It coidaiued a provi- 
sion against ^mlHng down a dornns or villa for the 
sake of profit ; but the object of this law saema 
rather obscure: it is ndemsl to, ■without the pame 
being given, in the. Digest (18. tit. 1. s. 52. /fcoriw 
consinU,, hiu). Tacitus {Am. xiii, 28) mqntjmm a 
Senatusconsiiltum in tins consulship^ vhicli' limited 
the power of the Aediles: quantum cwrule's, 
(pmutum plebeil pigfiork eapetefit, vel lioemio irro- 
garent.'” A Sonatuscohiultum Volusimram (if the 
tiame right) efiae’ted'that persons should be liable 
I to tho penalties’ of the Lex Julia do vi prlvata,' 
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who joined in the suit of another person with the 
bargain that they should share whatever was 
acquired by the coiidemnatio, (Rig. *18. tit. 7. 
s.d.) [G.l.] 

SENTO'RES. [CoMiTiA, p. 383.J 
SEPTA. [CoMiTU, p. 336, h,] 
SEPTEMVIRI EPULO^NES. [Epulones.] 
SEPTTMATRUS. [C^uiNauArRUS.] 
SEPTIMO'NTIUM, a Roman festwal which 
was held in the month of Recemher. It lasted 
only for one day {dies SepHmonlmm^ dies Sepfimon- 
tiaiis). According to Festus (s. v. Sepiimonimm), 
the festival was the same as the Agonaiia ; but 
Scahger in his note on this passage has shown 
from VaiTo (de Ling. Led. vi. 24) and from Ter- 
tullian {de Ldolol. 10), that the Sc’ptimontium 
must have been held on one of tlie last days of 
Recemher, whereas the Agonaiia took place on the 
tenth of this month. The day of the Septimontiiim 
was a dies feriatus for the monfemi, or the inhabit- 
ants of the seven ancient hills or rather districts of 
Rome, who offered on this day sacrifices to the 
gods in their respective districts. These sacra 
{suQixtpro montihm^ ^mt.s.v. Puhlicd sacra) were, 
like the paganalia, not sacra puhlica, hut privatn. 
(Varro, L o. ; compare Sacra ) They were believed 
to have been instituted to commemorate the en- 
closure of the seven hills of Rome within the walls 
of the city, hut must certainly be referred to a 
time when the Capitoline, Quiriiial, and Viminal 
were not yet incorporated with Rome. (Compare 
Columella, ii, 10 ; Suet. Dorn it. 4 ; PluL Qmest. 
Horn, 68 j Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome ^ vol. i. p. 389, 
&c.) [L. S.J 

SEPTITNX. [Afi, p.l40,b.] 

SEPULCRUM. [PuKHs, p. 5G0,b.] 
SEQUESTRES. [Ambitus.] 

SERA. [JANUA,p.626,b.] 

SB'RICRM (injpt/cdv), silk, also called hom^ 
hyemum. The first ancient author who affords 
any evidence respecting the use of silk, is Aristotle 
(/A A. V. 19). After a description, partially cor- 
rect, of the metamorphoses of the silkworm {homhyx., 
Martial, viii, 33), ho intimates that the produce of 
the cocoons was wound upon bobbins by women 
for the purpose of being woven, and that Pamphile, 
daughter of Plates, was said to have first woven 
silk in Cos, This statement authorizes the conclu- 
sion, that raw silk was brought from the interior 
of Asia and manufactured in Cos as early as the 
fourth century B. a From this island it appears that 
the Roman ladies obtained their most splendid 
garments [Coa VasTia], so that the later poets 
of the Augustan age, Tibullus (ii. 4), Propertius 
(b 2, il 1, iv, 2, iv. 5), Horace (CarmAv, 13. 13, 
Sat. i 2. 3.01), and Ovid {Ari. Amai. il 298), 
adorn their verses with allusions to these elegmit 
textures, which were remarkably thin, sometimes 
of a fine purple dye (Hor. IL co.), and variegated 
with transverse stripes of gold. (Tihull. ii. 6.) 
About this time the Parfcliian conquests opened a 
way for the transport into Italy of all the most 
valuable productions of central Asia, which was 
the supposed territory of the Sores. The appear- 
ance of the silken flags attached to the gilt stand- 
ards of the Parthians in* the battle fought in 54 
B. c. ^(Floras, iii. 11), must have been a very strik- 
ing sight for the army of Crassus. 

The inquiries of the Romans respecting the 
nature of this heautiful manufacture led to a v^y 
general opinion that silk in its natural state was a 
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thin fleece found on trees. (Virg. Georg, ii. 1*21 ; 
Petron. 119 ; Seneca, Ilippoi. 386 ; Festus Avie- 
nus, 935; Sil. Ital. Pun. vi. 4, xiv. 664, xvii. 
596.) An author, nearly contemporary with 
those of the Augustan age already quoted (Dio- 
nysius Pcriegetes, 755), celebiates not only the 
extreme fineness and the high value, but also the 
flowered texture of these productions. The cir- 
cumstances now stated sufficiently account for the 
fact, that after the Augustan age we find no 
further mention of Coan, hut only of Seric webs. 
The rage for the latter increased more and more. 
Even men aspired to be adorned with silk, and 
hence the senate early in the reign of Tiberius 
enacted “ Ne vestis Serica viros foedaret.” (Tac. 
A7m. ii. 33 ; Dion Cass. Ivii. 15 ; Suidas, s. v. 
TiSeptos.) 

In the succeeding reigns, we find the most 
vigorous mea.siircs adopted by those emperors 
who were cliaractenzed by severity of manners, 
to restrict the use of silk, whilst Caligula and 
others, notorious for luxury and excess, not only 
encouraged it in the female sex, hut delighted to 
display it in public on their own persons. (Suet. 
Calig.52; Dion Cass. lix. 12; sec also Joseph. 
R. J. vii. 5, § 4.) Shawls and scarvc's, interwoven 
witii gold and brought from the remotest East, 
were accumulated in the wardrobe of the Empress 
during successive reigns (Martial, xi. 9), until in 
the year 176 Antoninus, the philosopher, in eonse- 
(juence of the exhausted state of his treasury, sold 
them hy public auction m the Forum of Trajan 
with the rest of the imperial ornaments. (Capitol. 
iu vita^ 17.) At this period we find that the 
silken texture, besides being mixed with gold 
(Xpver^vacrrQf, was adorned with em- 

broidery, this part of the work being executed 
either in Egypt or Asia Minor. {NiloHs^ Maeonia^ 
ams, Lucan, x. 14 1 ; Seneca, Here. Oet. 664.) The 
Christian authors from Clemens Alexandrinus 
{Puedag. ii. 10) and Tertullian {de Pallio., 4) 
downwards discourage or condemn the use of silk. 
Plutarch also dissuades the virtuous and prudent 
wife from wearing it {Conj. Praeo. p. 550, vol. vi, 
ed. Reiske), although it is probable that ribands 
for dressing the hair (Mart al, xiv. 24) were not 
uncommon, since these goods {Serica) were pro- 
curable in the vicus Tuscus at Rome (xi. 27). 
Silk thread was also imported and used for various 
purposes. (Galen, Hepl Aidyv. vol, vi. p. 533, ed. 
Chartier.) 

Although Commodus in some degree replenished 
the palace with valuable and curioiia effects, in- 
cluding those of silk ((lapitol Pertin. 8), this arti- 
cle soon afterwards again became very rare, so that 
few writers of the third century make mention of 
it. When finely manufactured, it sold for its 
weight in gold, on which account Aurelian would 
! not allow his empress to have even a single shawl 
of purple silk {palho bUdteo serfro, Vopisc. Aiireh 
45 b The use of silk with a warp of linen or wool, 
called iramoserim and stibsenc% as distinguished 
from Jiohserica^ was permitted under many restric- 
tions. About the end, however, of the third cen- 
tury, silk, especially when woven with a warp of 
inferior value, began to be much more genemlly 
worn both by men and women ; and the conse- 
quence was that, in order to confine the enjojment 
of this luxury more entirely to the imperial family 
and court, private persona were forbidden to en- 
gage in the manufacture, mid gold and silken bor- 
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ders (parogaudae) were allowed to be made only 
in tbe imperial gynaecea. [Paragauda.] 

The production of raw silk in Europe 

was first attempted under Justinian, A. D. 5B0. 
The eggs of the silkworm were conreyed to Byzan- 
tium in the hollow stem of a plant from ‘‘ Serinda,” 
which was probably Khotan in Little Bucharia, by 
some monks, who had learnt the method of hatch- 
ing and rearing them. The worms were fed with 
the leaf of the Black or Common Mulberry (o-v/cd- 
pivos. Procop. B, Goth. iv. 17 ; Gl 3 ''cas, Ann. iv. p. 
20.0 ; Zonar. Ann. xiv. p. 69, ed. l)u Cange ; Phot. 
Btbl p. 80, ed. Roth.). The cultivation both^ of 
this species and of the White Mulberiy,the breeding 
of silk-worms, and the manufacture of their pro- 
duce, having been long confined to Greece, were at 
length in the twelfth century transported into 
Sicilj^, and thence extended over the south of Eu- 
rope. (Otto Frisingcn, Hist. Imp. Fieder. i. 33; 
Man. Comnenus, ii. 8.) The progress of this im- 
portant branch of industry was however greatly 
impeded even in Greece both by sumptuary laws 
restricting the use of silk except in the church ser- 
vice or in the dress and ornaments of the court, 
and also by fines and prohibitions against private 
silk mills, and by other attempts to regulate tlie 
price both of the raw and manufactured article. 
It -was at one time determined that the business 
should he carried on solely by the imperial trea- 
surer. Peter Barsanies, probably a Phoenician, 
held the office, and conducted himself in the most 
oppressive manner, so that the silk trade was ruined 
both in Byzantium and at Tyre and Berytus, whilst 
Justinian, the empress Theodora, and their trea- 
surer amassed great wealth by the monopoly. 
(Procop. Hist Arcan. 25.) The silks woven in 
Europe previously to the thirteenth century were 
in general plain in their pattern. . Many of those 
produced by the industry and taste of the Seres, 
i. e. the silk manufacturers of the interior of Asia, 
were highly elaborate, and appear to have been 
very similar in their patterns and style of ornament 
to the Persian shawls of modem times. 

SEIIRA, dim. SERRULA a saw. It 

was made of iron (ferrea^ Non. Mare, p. 223, 
cd. Merceri ; de ferro iamina, Isid. Oriff, xix. 19; 
Virg. Georff. L 143). The form of the larger saw 
used for cutting timber is seen in the annexed 
woodcut, which is taken from a miniature in the 
celebrated Dioscoridos written at the beginning of 
the sixth century. (MontfaUcon, PaL Ortme. p. 
203.) It is of the kind which wm call the frame- 
saw, because it is fixed in a rectangular frame. It 
was held by a workman (sen-arms. Sen. Hpist. 
57) at each end. The line was used to mark the 
timber in order to guide the saw (Sen. HpisL 
.00) ; and its movement was facilitated by driving 
wedges with a hammer between tbe planks (tenms 
tabulae) or rafters (irrdes)^ (Corippua, de Laud. 
Just iv. 45 — 48.) A similar representation of the 
use of the frame-saw is given in a painting found 
at Herculaneum, the operators being winged genii, 
as in this woodcut (Ant d'BrcoL i. tav, 34) ; but 
in a bas-relief published by Micali (B(d. av. U 
Bom, dei Rom. tav. 4 9) tbe two sawyers wear tunics 
girt round the waist like that of the ship-builder in 
the woodcut at p. 141. The woodcut here intro- 
duced also shows the blade of the saw detached 
from its frame, with a ring at each end for fixing 
at in the frame, and exhibited on a funereal monu- 
ment published by Gmter. On each side of the 



last-mentioned figure is represented a haud-saw 
adapted to be used by a single person. That on 
tlie left is from the same funereal monument as the 
blade of the frame-saw : that on the right is the 
figure of an ancient Egj^ptian saw preserved in the 
British Museum. TIi se saws (serndae manu- 
hriatae) were used to divide the smaller objects. 
Some of them, called lupd, had a particular sfiape, 
by which they were adapted for amputating the 
branches of trees. (Pal lad. de Re Rust. i. 43.) 

St, Jerome (inis, xxviii. 27) seems clearly to 
allude to the circular saw, which was probablyused, 
as at present, in cutting veneers (laminae praefemies, 
Tim. ILN. xvi 43. s. 84). We have also inti- 
mations of the use of the centre-bit, and we find 
that even in the time of Cicero (pro Cluent. 64) it 
was employed b35" thieves. 

Pliny (//. W. xxxvi. 22. s. 44) mentions the use 
of the saw in the ancient Bedgium for cutting 
white building-stone : some of the oolitic and cre- 
taceous rocks are still tr(*ated in the same manner 
both in that part of the continent and in tlie south 
of England. In this case Pliny must be understood 
to speak of a proper or toothed saw. The saw 
without teeth was then used, just as it is now, hy 
the workers in marble, and the place of teeth was 
supplied, according to the hardness of the stone, 
either hy emery or by various kinds of sand of in- 
ferior hardness. (Plin. //. M xxxvi 6. s. &.) In 
this manner the ancient artificers were able to cut 
slabs of the hardest rocks, which consequently 
were adapted to receive the highest polish, such 
as granite, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, and amethyst. 
[MonA ; PARtJES.] 

The saw Is an instrument of high ^intiquity, its 
invention being attributed either to Daedalus 
(Plin. //. JV. vii 56 ; Sen. Idpist 90), or to his 
nephew Perdix (tlj’-gin. PaL274 ; Ovid. A/c/. viii. 
246) [CmciNUs], also called Tales, who, having 
found the jaw of a serpent and divided a piece of 
wood with it, was led to imitate the teeth in iron. 
(Died. Sic. iv. 76 ; Apollodor. iii. 1 5.) In a bas- 
relief published by Winckelmann (Mo?l Xmd. ii. 
fig. 94), Daedalus is represented holding a saw 
approaching very closely in form to the feg^tlan 
saw above delm(‘ated, [J. X.l 

SEREA^TT NUMML [Dbnarito,^. 394,a.J 

SERTA, used only in the plutal (<rT4/4/4«, 
a festoon or gmianA The art of 
weaving wreaths [Corona!, .garlands, and fes- 
toons, employed a distinct class of persons (cow- 
uani and eofonmdm ; '(rfsijxtpfi'irKtim, Theophrast. 
//. P. yl S.‘i I ; PVm. M. iV. xxi. 2. s. 3, or 
crTe(lfamh6mt)s who endeavoured to combine aE 
tho most beautiful varieties of leaves, of flowers, 
3 y 31 
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and of fruits, so as to blend their forms, colours, 
and scents (Virtjj. Oopa^ 14, 35) in the most agree- 
able manner. The annexed woodcut taken from a 
sarcophagus at Rome (Millin, Gal. Myth. li. 100). 
shows a festoon adapted to be suspended by means 
of the fillets at both ends. Its extremities are 
skilfully encased in acarithiis-lcavcs : its body con- 
sists apparently of lain cl or bay, together with a 
profusion of fruits, such as apples, pears, pome* 
granates, bunches of grapes, and fir-concs. At 
Athens there was a market, called areipayoTrXdKiov 




for the manufacture and sale of this class of pro- 
ductions, the work being piineipally perfonned by 
women and girls. (Anstopli. 455.) 

When a ])riest was preparing a sacrifice, ho often 
appeared with a festoon intended to be placed on 
the door of tlie temple (/hia /romle^ Virg. Aen. ii. 
249 ; varllsserlis., iv. 20*2 ; Ju\\ xii.04 ; Lucan, il. 
354), on the front of the altar (Virg. Am. i. 417) 
or upon the head of the victim. Thus in the Iliad 
(i, 1 4, 23), Chryscs besides the gilded sceptre 
which denoted his office and authority carries a 
garland in honour of Apollo, which was probably 
wound about the sceptre, (^cealso Aristoph. Av. 
894, /W, 948 ; Callim, Tlynm. in Cer. 45.) The 
act here described is s(‘on in the annexed woodcut, 
which is taken from a bas-relief in the collection 
of antiques at ince-Blundell, and represents a 
priestess carrying in her two hands a festoon to 
suspend upon the circular temple which is seen in 
the distance. As the festoons remained cm the 
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tuples , long after their fresbuoss bad departed, 
they bdeame very combustibli?. The temple of 
dimo at Argos was destroyed in coasectuenccf of 
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their being set on fire. (Time. iv. 133. § 2 ; 
Paus ii. 1 7. § 7.) The garlands on funereal monu- 
ments hung there for a year, and were tlien re- 
newed. (Tibull. ii. 4. 48, 7. 32 ; Propert. fix. 16. 
23.) The funeral pile was also decorated in a 
similar manner, but with an appropriate choice of 
plants and flowers. (Virg. Aen. iv. 506 ) 

Festoons were placed upon the door-posts of 
private houses in token of joy and affection (Tibull. 
i. 2. 14) more especially on occasion of a wedding 
(Lucan, ii. 354.) They were hung about a palace 
in compliment to the wealthy possessor (inset tah 
coronis atrla^ Prudent, in Symm. ii. 726) ; and on 
occasions of general rejoicing the streets of a city 
were sometimes enlivened with those splendid and 
tasteful decoi-ations. (Martial, vi. 79. 8.) 

The siiiallcT garlands or crowns, which were 
worn by persons on the head or round the neck, 
are sometimes called serCa. (Tibull. i. 7. 52.) The 
fashion of wearing such garlands suspended from 
the neck, was adopted by the early Christians. 
(Min. Felix, 38.) [J. Y.] 

SEEVLVNA ACTIO. [Pignus.] 
SE^RVITUS. [Sbuvus.J 
SERVITU'TES. The owner of a thing can 
use it in all xvays consistent with his ownership, 
and he can prevent others from using it in any way 
that IS inconsistent with his full enjoyment of it as 
own(‘r. If tlie owner’s power over the thing is 
limited either way, that is, if his enjoyment of it 
is subject to the condition of not doing certain acts 
in order that some other person may have the 
beiK'iit of such forbearance, or to the condition of 
I allowing others to do certain acts, which limit his 
complete enjoyment of a thing, the thing is said 
“* sorvirc ” to be subject to a servitus.” Hence 
when a thing was sold as “ optima maxima,” this 
was legally understood to mean that it was war- 
ranted free from Servitutes, (Big. 50. tit. 16. 
s, 90. 1 69 ; compare Cic. da Ley. Ayr. iii. 2.) The 
existence of a Hervitus must be proved : the pre- 
sumption is that the ground is free (liber) till it 
is shown to be servient. Servitutes are also in- 
cluded in the terms Jura,” and “ Jura in Re,” 
and these terms are opposed to Dominium or com- 
plete ownership. Ho who exercises a Servitus 
therefore has not the animus domiui, not even in 
the case of ususfructus, for the Ususfructuarius is 
never recognized as owner in the Roman Law. The 
technical word f(U* ownership, when the ususfructus 
is deducted from it, is Froprietus. 

A man can only have a right to a s'ervitus in 
another person’s property ; and a servitus can only 
be in a corporeal thing. Avowed with respect to 
the ovmer of the thing, a Servitus either consists 
in his being restrained from doing certain acts to 
his property, which, otherwise he might do (,ver- 
vitm quae in non /adendo comisiii ; iSenntm mya- 
iim) ; or it consists in his being bound to allow 
some other person to do something to the property, 
which such person might otherwise be prevented 
from doing (mnutm qme in paiimdo conskiii; 
Servitm vtffifnmtiva). A Servitus never consists in 
the owner of the servient propi'rty being obliged to 
do any act to his property, though he may be under 
an ob^i|fatio to do acts which are necessary towards 
the enjoyment of the Servitus. (Big. 8. tit 1. s. 
15 ; Puchta, Lml. i, § 252, note e.) 

There were two classes of Servitutes. Either 
they had for their subject a definite person, who 
could exercise the right, in which case they were 
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called Personal, Personariim ; and tliey ceased 
with, the death of the person ; the expression 

personalis servitus ” was used. (Big. 34. tit, 3. 
s. 8. § 3.) Or they had for their subject another 
piece of property, as a house or land, and the per- 
son who exercised the Servitus exercised it in re • 
spect of his right to the house or land, which was 
its subject. Servitutes of the latter kind were 
called Pracdial, Servitutes Praediorura or Renim, 
or Jura Praediorura (Gains, ii. 17. 29 ; Dig. 8. tit. 
1. s. 1) ; and with reference to their special kinds. 
Jura aguarum, &c. (Cic. pro Cmcin. 26.) 

The exercise of Personal Servitutes, of which 
Usus and U&usfructns were the principal, was al- 
ways connected with the natural possession of the 
thing ; and consc([uently the Quasi Possessio of 
such Servitutes had a close resemblance to Posses- 
sio. [Possessio.] Servitutes of this class consisted 
solely “ 111 patiendo.” 

Praedial servitutes consisted both “ in patiendo,” 
and “in non faciendo.” Those which consisted 
“ in patiendo ” comprised either such acts as a per- 
son might do, by virtue of the Servitus, which acts 
had only mediately a reference to another piece of 
land, as in the case of a Jus Itineris ; or such acts 
as a man might do, with immediate reference to 
another piece of land, as Jus tigni immittendi, 
and the like. Those which consisted “ in non 
faciendo” on the part of the owner were acts 
which another possessor of a piece of land could 
require the owner of the servient property not to 
do, but which except for the servitus, the owner 
might do. 

Personal servitutes were Usus, U.susfructits, 
Habitatio, and Operae servorum et Animaliiira. 

Hahitatio or the right of living in another per- 
son’s house resemhled the ususfructus or usus 
acdium. Rut it was not lost as ususfructus and 
usus were, by capitis dimimitio or neglect to exer- 
cise the right. Also, it consisted in the right to 
inhabit some definite part of a house only, and not 
the whole ; the habitatio could be sold or let If 
it was a donatio inter vivos, it could be set aside 
by the lieredes of the giver. (Dig. 7. tit. 8. De 
Usu H UahUatione ; Dig. 39, tit. S. s. 27, 32; 
Inst. 2. tit, 5.) 

Operae servorum et animalium consisted in a 
man having a right to the use and seiwices of 
another person’s slave or beast, so long as the slave 
or beast lived. The servitus continued after the 
death of the person entitled to it, and was not lost 
by a capitis dimimitio nor by neglect to exercise it. 
This is called hy Gains (ii. 32) “ the Ususfructus 
horainum et ceterorum animalium. ” 

Praedial Servitutes imply the existence of two 
contiguous pieces of land {prasdia), one of which 
owes a servitus to the other (sermtiitetn dehet^ 
prutdlum^ fimdim Servians) ; and the servilus is 
said to he due (deUri) from the one to the other. 
The name of praodium dominans which is now 
often used to designate the praedium to which the 
servitus is due, is a modern invention. It is of 
the nature of a Servitus to be an advantage to the 
land to which it belongs; it must be something 
that in some way increases its value. It must also 
be a thing that is permanently to tlio advantage of 
the dominant praedium ; for it is said “ omnes scr- 
■vifcutes praediorura perpetuas causas habere debent ” 
(Paulas, Big. 8. tit 2, s, 8), which means there is 
a continuous adaptation of the servient to the use 
of the dominant tenement The Servitus is con* 
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sidered as belonging to the dominant praedium in 
such a sense that it cannot be alienated without 
the praedium nor pledged nor let 

Praedial Servitutes were either Praediorum Ur- 
banorura or Rusticoram. But the word Servitus 
has a double meaning, according as we view it as a 
right or a duty. The Servitus of a Praedium Rns- 
ticum or Urban iim is, in the formeu* smisc, the 
servitus which belongs to a particular Praedium, as 
a right: in the latter sense it is the servitus which 
some particular Praedium owes, as a duty. Wlien 
the two Praedia are contemplated together in their 
mutual relations of right and duty, the word Sor- 
vitus expresses the whole relation. Servitutes Ur- 
hanae are those which are for the advantage of an 
edifice as such, w'hother the advantage is deprived 
from another building or simply a piece of land ; 
Riisticae are those which arc for the advantage of 
a piece of ground, as such, and mainly for the 
benefit of agriculture. “ Urhanum praedium non 
locus facit, sed materia.” (UIp. Big. 50. tit. 16. 
s. 198.) 

The following are the principal Servitutes TJr- 
hanae : — 1. Oiieris ferendi, or the right which a 
man has to use the edihcc or wall of his neighbour 
to support his own edifice. The owner of the 
scr\ient property was consefjucntly bound to keep 
it in repair so that it should he adecpiate to dis- 
charge its duty. (Dig. 8. tit. 5. s. 6.) 2. Tigiii 

immittendi, or the right of planting a beam in ni' 
upon a neighbour’s wall. 3. Projiciendi, or the 
right of adding something to a man’s edifice, though 
it shall project into the open space which is above 
his neighbour’s grounds. 4. Stillicidii, or fluminls 
recipiendi or immittendi. Thus servitus was either 
a right which a man had for the iviin water to run 
from his house upon and through his nciglibmir’a 
premises, or a right to draw such water from hia 
neighbour’s premises to his own. 'I'he technical 
meaning of Stillicidium is rain in drops ; wlien 
collected in a flowing body it is Phmum. (Varro, 
de Limf, Lat, v. 27, ed. Miiller ; Cic. de Or. i. 
38.) 5. Altius non tollendi, or the duty which a 
man owed not to build his house higher than its 
present elevation, or the duty of the owm*r of a 
piece of land not to raise his edifice above a cer- 
tain height, in order that the owner of some 
other house might have the advantage of such 
forbearance. If a man was released from tliis 
duty by his neighbour, he obtained a new right, 
which was the Jus altius tollendi. In like man- 
ner, a man whoso ground was released from tins 
Servitus Stillicidii, was said to have the servitus 
stillicidii non recipiendi. This was not strictly 
accurate ian^mage, for if a servitus is dedined to bo 
some limitation of tlie usual rights of owmirslnp, a 
recovery of these rights or a redease from tho duties 
which is implied by tlie possesHum of these rights 
by another, merely gives the complete exorcist^ of 
ownership and so destroys all notion of a Servitus. 
Still such was the language of tho Roman JiU'Isfes, 
and accordingly we find enumerated 'amoiif', 'the 
TJrbanae Servitutes (Big, 8. tit. 2. i. “ Itllli-' 
cidimu avertendi in tectum vel areani ; vicini aut 
non avertendl” ' 6. Servitus ne Bum'inibciii,,' mid no 
Prospectui offioiatur, or the dut}^ wMch.a'htih owe® 
to his neighbour’s land not to ob#uct hi» light or 
his prospect (se# $1 p Oid. da Or, i 39) ; 

and Servitus Luanlmrat' of ! Prospectus, or the duty 
of a man to'^allow'his'wighbow to make openings' 
into his nremlsds, as in a common wall for insmnc% 
3 n 4 
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to get light or a prospect. It was a Servitus the 
object of which was to procure light, whereas the 
ne ofiiciatiir was to prevent the destroying of light 
(Dig. 8, tit. 2. s. 4. 40.) But there are different 
opinions as to the meaning of Servitus Luminum. 
7. Servitus Stercolinii, or the right of placing dung 
against a neighhour‘'s wall, «S:c. 8. Servitus fuini 

immittendi, or the right of sending one’s smoke 
tlirounh a neighbour’s chimney. 9 Servitus cloacae, 
or the right to a drain or sewer from a man’s land 
or house throiigli a neighbour’s land or house. 

The following are the principal Servitiites Rus> 
ticae : — 1. Servitus Itincris, or the right to a foot- 
path through another man’s ground or to ride 
through on horseback or in a sella or lectica, for a 
man in such cases was said zre and not agere. 
Viewed with reference to the person who exercised 
the right, this Servitus was properly called Jus 
euntli. (Gains, iv. 3.) 2. Actus or Agendi, or the 
right of driving a beast or carriage through another 
man’s land. 3, Vine or the right eundi et agendi 
et amhulandi. Via of course included the other 
two Servitiites ; and it was distinguished from them 
by its width, which was defined by the Twelve 
Tables. (Dig. 8. tit. 3. s. 8.) The width of an 
Iter or Actus might be a matter of evidence, and 
if it was not determined, it was settled by an 
arbiter. If the width of a Via was not determined, 
its width was taken to he the legal widtli (latitudo 
h’gKma). In the work De Coloniis, attributed to 
Frontinus, the phrase iter populo debetur or non 
debetur ” frequently occurs. When “ iter debetur” 
occurs, the width of the iter is given in feet It 
seems that in the assignment of the lands in these 
instances, the lands were made “ servire popnlo,” 
for the purposes of a road. 4. Servitus pascendi 
or the right of a man in respect of the ground to 
which his cattle are attached, to pasture them 
on another’s ground. 5. Servitus aipiacductns or 
ducendi aquam per fundum alienum. There were 
also other Servitiites as Aquae haustiis, Pt'coris 
ad aquam appulsiis, Calcis-coquendae, and Arenae 
fodiendae. If a Puhlicus locus or a Via publica 
intervened, no servitus aquaeductiis could he im- 
posed, but it was necessary to apply to thq Prin- 
ceps for permission to form an aqiiacductus across 
a public road. The intervention of a Saccr et 
religiosus locus was an obstacle to imposing an 
Ttineris servitus, for no Servitus could be due to 
any person on ground Which was sacer or reli- 
giosus. 

A Servitus Negativa Could be acquired by mere 
contract ; and it seems the better opinion that a 
Servitus Affirmativa could be so acquired, and that 
quasi possessio, at least in the later periods, was 
not necessary in order to establish the Jus Bervi- 
tutis, but only to give a right to the Publiciana in 
rem actio. (Oaius, ii. 30, 31 j Savigny, Das Jieckt 
des Besitzm,) The phrases “ aquae jus consti- 
tuere,” “ servitutom fund© imponere,” occur (Cic* 
ad Quint iii. 1. c. 2). According to GaiuSj,' Servi- 
tiitcs Grbanae could only be transferred by the 
In jure cessio : Servitutes Rusticae could be trans- 
ferred by Mancipatio also. (Gains, ii, 20.) 

A Servitus might be established by Testament 
(Sendlus lagata, Dig. 33. tit. 3), and the right to 
it was acquired when the “dies legati ccssit” 
f IiBGatum] ; but tradition was necessary in order 
to give a right to the Publiciana in rem actio. A 
Servitus eomd bo established by the decision of a 
index in th«^ Judicium Farailiae erciscundae, Com- 
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muni dividundo, and in a case where the Judex 
adjudicated the Proprietas to one and the Usiis- 
fructus to another (Dig. 7. tit. 1. s. 6). Servitutes 
could also he acquired by the Piaescriptio longi 
tempons. (Cod. 7. tit. 33. s. 12.) An obscure and 
corrupt passage of Cicero (ad AtL xv. 26) seems 
to allude to the possibility of acquiring a light to a 
Servitus by use ; as to which a Lex Scrihonia made 
a change. [Lex Scribonia.] Quasi servitudes were 
sometimes simply founded on positive enactments, 
which liniited the owner of a property in its enjoy- 
ment (Nov. 22. c. 46, s. 2) ; and others ivere con- 
sidered as “ velut jure impositae” (Dig, 30. tit. 3, 
s. 1 . § 23 ; and Dig. 43. tit. 27, De Arbonhns 
Caedendis.) 

A Servitus might be released (remitti) to the 
owner of the Fundus serviens (Dig. 8. tit. 1, s. 14) ; 
or it might be surrendered by allowing the owner 
of the Fundus Serviens to do certain acts upon it, 
which were inconsistent with the continuance of 
the Servitus. (Dig. 8 tit. 6. s. 8.) If both the 
dominant and the servient land came to belong to 
one owner, the Servitutes were extinguished ; 
there was a Coiifusio. (Dig. 8. tit. 6. s. 1.) If the 
separate owners of two separate estates, jointly 
acijuired an estate which was servient to the two 
separate estates, the Servitutes w^ere not extin- 
guished ; hut they uere extinguished if the joint 
owners of a dominant estate, jointly acquired the 
s Tvient estate. (Dig. 8. tit. '3. s. *27.) A usu- 
fructus was extinguisliccl when the U.snfriictua- 
rins acquired the Proprietas of the thing. A 
Servitus was extinguished by the extinction of the 
object, but if the servient object was restored, the 
servitus was also restored. (Dig. 8. tit. 2. s. 20 ; 
tit. 6. s. 14.) A servitus was extinguished by the 
extinction of the subject, as in the case of a Per- 
sorud Servitude with the death of the person who 
was intitled to it ; and in the case of Praedial Ser- 
yitutes with the destruction of the dominant sub- 
ject, but they were revived with its revival : for 
instance, if a building to which a servitude be- 
longed, was pulled down in order to be rebuilt, 
and if it was rebuilt in the same form, the servi- 
tude revived (Paulus, Dig. 8. tit. 2. s. 20. § 2 ; 
Moore v. Rawson, 3 B. & Cr-332). A Servitus 
might be extinguished by not using it. There is 
a case in the Digest (8. tit. 3. s. 35) of the servitus 
of a spring, the use of which had been interrupted 
by the temporary failure of the spring, and a re- 
scupt of Augustus on the matter. According to 
the old law, Ususfructus and IJsus were lost, 
through not exercibing the right, In two years in 
the case of things immoveable, and in one year in 
the case of things moveable. In Jnstinian’s legis' 
lation Ususfructus and Usus were only lost by not 
exercising the right, when there had been a Usu- 
capio libertatis on the part of the owner of the 
thing or the ownership had been acquired by Usu- 
capion. (Cod, 3, tit. 33. s. 16. § 1, and tit. 34. 
8.13.)^ 

Servitutes might be the subjects of Actiones in 
rem. (Dig* 7. tit. 6 ; 8. tit. 5.) An Actio Con- 
fessoria or Vindicatio Servitutis had for its object 
the establishing the right to a Servitus, and it, 
could only be brought by the owner of the domi- 
nant land, when it was due to land. The object 
of the action was the establishment of the right, 
damages, and security against future disturbance 
in the exercise of the right ; and the action might 
be not only against the owner of the servient 
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tiling, kit against any person who impeded the 
exercise of the right The plaintiff had of course 
to prove his title to the Servitus. The Actio Ne- 
gatoria or Vindicatio lihertatis, might he brought 
by the owner of the property against any peison 
■who claimed a Servitus in it. The object was to 
establish the freedom of the property from the 
servitus, for damages, and for security to the owner 
against future disturbance in the exercise of his 
ownership. The plaintiff had of course to prove 
his ownership and the defendant to prove his title 
to the Servitus. (Gains, iv. 3 ; Dig. 8. tit. 5.) 

In the case of Personal Servitudes, the Inter- 
dicts were just the same as in the case of proper 
Possession ; the Interdict \\hicli was applied in 
the case of proper Possession, was here applied as 
a Utile Interdictum. Vat 00, as emended 

by Savigny.) 

In the case of Praedial Servitudes, we must 
first consider the Positive. In the first class, the 
ac(|uisitioii of the Juris Quasi Posscssio is effected 
by an act whicli is done simply as an exorcise of 
the Right, mdepcndeiit of any other right. The 
interference with the exercise of the riglit was pre- 
vented hy Interdicts applicable to the several cases. 
A person who was disturbed in excrensing a Jus 
Itincris, Actus, Viae by any person wliatevcT, 
whether the owner of the servient land or any 
other person, had a right to the Interdict: the 
object of this Interdict was protection against the 
disturbance, and compensation : its effect was ex- 
actly like that of tlie Interdict Uti possidetis. 
Another Interdict applied to the same objects as 
the preceding Interdict, but its object was to 
protect the person lutitled to the servitude from 
being disturbed by the owner while ho was putting 
the way or road in a condition fit for use. 

There were various other Interdicts as in the 
case of the Jus aipiae quotidiaiiao vcl aestivac 
duceiidac (Dig. 43. tit. 20) ; in the ca.se of the re- 
pair of water passages (43. tit. 21, de rivis) ; in 
the case of the Jus aquae hauriendac (43. tit, 22). 

The second class of Po.sitive Servitudes consists 
in the exercise of the servitude in connection with 
the possession of another piece of property. The 
Interdicts applicable to this case are explained 
under the third class, that of Negative Servitudes. 

In the case of Negative ServitudcH there are only 
two modes in which the Juris quasi Posscssio can 
be acquired : 1, when the owner of the servient 
jiroperty attempts to do some act, which the owner 
of the dominant property considers inconsistent 
with his Servitus, and is prevented ; 2, by any 
legal act which is capable of transferring the Jus 
Servitutis. The possession is lost ■when the owner 
of the servient property does an act which is con* 
trary to the Right. The Possession of the Servi- 
tudes of the second and third class was protected 
by the Interdict XJti possidetis. There was a 
special interdict about sewers (iJc Uloaok, Dig. 
43, tit. 23), 

It has been stated that Quasi-servitudes were 
sometimes founded on positive enactments. Those 
were not Bervitutes properly so called, for they 
were limita'tions of the exercise of ownership made 
for the public benefit. The only cases of the limi- 
tation of the exercise of ownership by positive 
enactment, which are mentioned in the l^andcct, 
are reducible to three principal classes. The first 
class comprehends tlie limitation of ownership on 
religious grounds. To this class belongs Finis, or 
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a space of five feet in width between adjoining es- 
tates, which it was not permitted to cultivate. 
This intermediate space was sacred and it was 
used by the owners of the adjoining lands for sa- 
crifice. To this class also belongs the rule, tliat if 
a man had buried a dead body on the land of an- 
other without his consent, he could not as a general 
rule be compelled to remove the body, but he was 
bound to make recompencc. (Dig. 11. tit. 7. s. 2. 
7, 8.) The second class comprehends rules relat- 
ing to police. According to the Twmlve Tables 
every owner of land in the city wms required to 
leave a space of two feet and a half vacant all 
round any edifice that he erected : this was called 
legitiiimm spatiiim, legitimus modus. Conse- 
quently between two adjoining houses there must 
be a vacant space of five feet. This law was no 
doubt often neglected, for after the file m Nt'ro’s 
reign (Tacit Jnn. xv, 43), it wxis forbidden to 
build houses with a coimnoii wall {comnmnio parie- 
iiwi) ; and the old legitimiim spatiimi was again 
reipured to be observed ; and it is leferrcd to in a 
rescript of Antoninus and Verus. (Dig. 8. tit 2. 
s. 14.) 'J’his class also comprehends rules as to the 
height and fornipf buildings. Augustus (Siieton. 
Oahiv. 88) fixed the height at seventy feet ; Nero 
also after the great fire made some regulations 
with the view of limiting the height of houses. 
Trajan fixed the greatest height at sixty feet 
These regulations were general, and bad no refer- 
ence to the convenience of persons who possessed 
adjoining hous(‘s : they bad therefore no relation at 
all to the Bervitutes altius tollendi and non tolIeruU 
a.s some writers suppose. The rule of the Twelve 
Tables which forbade the renio\ing a “tignum 
furtivum aedibus vel vineis jimctiuii,” had for its 
object the preventing of accidents. (Dig. 47. tit 3.) 
Another rule declared that the owuiors of lands 
whicli were adjoining to public aquaeducts should 
permit materials to be taken from their lands for 
these public purposes, but should receive a proper 
compensation. The Twelve Tables forbade the 
burning or interring of a dead body in the city ; 
and this rule was enforced by a Lex Duilia. In 
the time of Antoninus Pins' this rule prevailed 
both in Rome and other cities. 

The third class of limitations had for its object 
the promotion of Agriculture. It comprised the 
rules relating to Aqua Pluvjea, and to the Tignmn 
Junctiiin ill the case of a vineyard ; and it gave a 
man permission to go on his neighbour’s premises 
to gather the fruits which had fallen theri'on from 
his trees ; with this limitation that he could only 
go ovmy third day. (Dig. 43. tit. 28, IM Glmidc 
I legmda.') The Twelve Tables enacted that if a 
neighbour’s tree hung over into another person’s 
land, that person might trim it to the height of 
fifteen feet from the ground ((pdndechm pedm aiUm 
earn mMumior). The rule was a limitation of 
ownership, but not a limitation of the ownership 
of the tree-owner ; it was a limltotion of the owner- 
I ship of the land-owner ; for it allowed his neigh*^ 
hour’s tree to overhang his groun4» provided' there 
were no branches less than filteen fe4t A*om the 
ground. 

With these cxceptiops^ some cf which were of 
great antiquity, ownership 'Ih Roman Law must be 
considered' as ,nidimj>tcd. ' These limitations also 
had no retenbe to - the convenience of individuals 
who had adjokmg hortses or lands. With respect 
to ncighhmtrsfhe law allowed them to regulate their 
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mutual interests as tlicy pleased, and accordingly a 
man could agree to allow a neighbour to derive 
a certain hcnefit from his land which their proxi- 
mity rendered desirable to him, or he could agree 
to abstain from certain acts on his land for the 
benefit of his neighbour’s land. The law gave 
force to these agreements under the name of Servi- 
tiitos, and assimilated the benefits of them to the 
right of ownership by attaching to them a right of 
action like that rvhic'h an owner enjoyed. 

This view of the limitation of ownership 
among the Romans hy positive enactment is from 
a valuahle essay by Dirksen, Ueher die gesetdichen 
heseh'dnku7igen des Eigcntlmms^ tfre. Zeitschrift^ vol. ii. 

(Gaius, ii. 28 — 33 ; Inst. 2. tit. 3 — 5 ; Dig. 7 
and 8 ; Cod. 3. tit. 33, 34.) 

This sketch may he completed hy reference to 
the following works and the authorities quoted in 
them : Mackeldey, Lehrhuch, tfcc. 12th ed. ; Miih- 
Icnhruch, Doelrina . Pmdectarum^ p, 268, &c. ; 
Savigny, Das lieclit des Besit^es^ Juris Quasi Pos- 
sessio, p. 525, 5th ed. ; Fo» der Bestellwig der 
Servitutm durch simple Vertrag und Stipulation^ 
von Haase, Rhein. Miis, flir Jurispradenz, Erster 
Ja/irgang ; Von dem Verhaltmss des Eigentlmms 
zu den Senntulcn, von Puchta, Rhein. Mus, Erst. 
Jahrg. ; Scheiirl, Bemerkimgeti ziir lelire von den 
Sermhiien., Zeitschrift^ xii. p. 237 ; Puchta, 
lust. ii. §252. fG.L.] 

SERYUS (Greek). The Greek ZovXos, like 
the Latin senms^ corresponds to the usual meaning 
of our word slave. Slavery existed almost through- 
out the whole of Greece ; and Aristotle {PoliLi. 3) 
says that a complete household is that which con- 
sists of slaves and freemen {ohda. 5^ r^Kms 4 k 
dohXm Kcii (ikevdepcoy), and he defines a slave to 
be a living working-tool and possession. (‘O SouAos 
*6pyavov., Ethic. Nicom. viii. 1 3 ; 5 5ovAos 
KTYgid ri Polit. i. 4.) None of the Greek 

philosophers e\er seem to have objected to slavery 
as a thing morally wrong ; Plato in his perfect 
state only desires that no Greeks should be made 
slaves by Gieeks (de Pep. v. p. 469), and Aristotle 
defends the justice of the institution on the ground 
of a divei'sity of race, and divides mankind into 
the free (ikeiidepoi) and those who arc slaves by 
nature (ot dovXoi) : under the latter de- 

scription he appears to have regarded all harha- 
rians in the Greek sense of the word, and there- 
fore considers their slavery justifiable. 

In the most ancient times there are said to have 
been no slaves in Greece (Herod, vi. 1 37 ; Phere- 
crafc. ap. Jthn, vi. p. 263, b), but we find them in 
the Homeric poems, though by no means so gene- 
rally as in later times. They are usually prisoners 
taken in war (SopidAwrot), who serve their con- 
querors ; but we also read as well of the purchase 
and sale of slaves (Od. xv. 483). They were how- 
ever at that time mostly confined to the houses of 
the wealthy. 

There were two kinds of slavery among the 
Greeks, One species arose when the inhabitants 
of a country were subdued by an invading tribe and 
reduced to the condition of serfs or bondsmen : they 
lived upon and cultivated the land which their 
masters had appropriated to themselves^ and paid 
them a certain rent. They also attended their 
masters in war. They conld not he sold out of the 
country or separated from their families, and could 
acquire property. Such were the Helots of Sparta 
[Hklotbs], the Penestae of Thessaly [pEN^fis- 
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I tae], the Bithynians at Byzantium, the Callicyrii 
at Syracuse, the Mariandyni at Heraclea in Pon- 
tus, the Aphainiotae in Crete. [Cosml] The 
I other species of slavery consisted of domestic slaves 
acquired by piu’chase (apjvpc&vrjrot or 
see Isocr. Platae. p. 300, ed. Steph.), who were 
entirely the property of their masters, and could 
be disposed of like any other goods and chattels ; 
these were the dovXoi properly so called, and were 
the kind of slaves that existed at Athens and 
Corinth. In commercial cities slaves were very 
numerous, as they performed the work of the arti- 
zans and manufacturers of modern towns. In 
poorer republics, which had little or no capital, and 
which subsisted wholly by agriculture, they would 
be few : thus in Phocis and Locris there are said 
to have been originally no domestic slaves. (xAthen. 
vi. p. 264, c ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. pp. 411, 412.) 
The majority of slaves was purchased ; few com- 
paratively were born in the family of the master, 
partly because the number of female slaves was 
very small in comparison with the male, and partly 
because the cohabitation of slaves was discouraged, 
as it was considered cheaper to purchase than to 
rear slaves. A slave born in the house of a master 
was called in contradistinction to one 

purchased, who was called ol/cexTjy. (Ammon, and 
Siiid. s.v.) If both the father and mother were 
slaves, the offspring was called ajupldovXos (Eus- 
tath, ad Od. ii. 290) : if the parents were ol- 
K6rpi€es^ the offspring was called oiicorpiSaios. 
(Pollux, iii. 76.) 

It was a recognized rule of Greek national law 
that the persons of those who were taken prisoners 
in war became the property of the conqueror (Xen. 
Cgr. vii. 5. § 73), but it was the practice for 
Greeks to give liberty to those of their own nation 
on payment of a ransom. Consequently almost all 
slaves in Greece, with the exception of the serfs 
abovementioned, were barbarians. It appears to 
follow from a passage in Timaeus (ap. Athen. vi. 
p. 265, b) that the Chians were the first who cai’- 
ried on the slave trade, where the slaves were more 
numerous than in any other place, except Sparta, 
that is in comparison with the free inhabitants. 
(Thuc. viii. 40.) In the early ages of Greece, a 
great number of slaves was obtained by pirates, 
who kidnapped persons on the coasts, but the chief 
supply seems to have come from the Greek colonics 
in Asia Minor, who had abundant opportunities of 
obtaining them from their own neighbourhood and 
the interior of Asia. A considerable number of 
slaves also came from Thrace, where the parents 
frequently sold their children. (Herod, v. 6.) 

At Athens, as well as in other states, there was 
a regtilar slave market, called the kI/kXos (Harpo- 
crat. s. t?.), because the slaves stood round in a 
circle. They were also sometimes sold by auction, 
and.appcar then to have been placed on a stone 
called the vrpar^p kWos (Pollux, lii. 78), as is also 
done when slaves are sold in the United States of 
North America: the same was also the practice in 
Rome, whence the phrase Imio de lapide emius. 
[AncTio-] The slave market at Athens seems to 
. have been held on certain fixed days, usually the 
Iasi day of the month (the Kal pea or vovfjrjpla, 
Aristoph. Eguii. 43, with Schol). The price of 
slaves naturally differed according to their age, 
strength, and acquirements. “ Some slaves, says 
Xenophon (Mem. ii. 5. § 2) are well worth two 
minas, others hardly half a mina ; some sell for 
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five minas and otliers even for ten ; and Nicias tlie 
son of Niceratiis is said to have given no less than 
a talent for an overseer in the mines.” Bockh 
{PubL Econ. of Athens^ p. G7, &c,, 2d ed.) has 
collected many particulars respecting the price of 
slaves ; he calculates the value of a common nihung 
slave at liom 125 to 150 drachmas. The know- 
ledge of any art had a great infiuence upon the 
\aliie of a slave. Of the thirty- two or thirty- 
three sword-cutleis who holonged to the father of 
Demosthenes, some were worth five, some six, and 
the lowest more than three miiias ; and his twenty 
couch-makers together were worth 40 minas (in 
Aphoh, i. p. olG). Considerable sums were paid 
for courtezans and female pla 3 'era on the cithara ; 
twenty and thirty minas were common prices for 
such \Tqv, Adelph, iii 1. 37, lii. 2. 15, iv. 7. 24 ; 
Phorm. ill. 3. 24) : Neaera was sold for thirty 
minas. (Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1354. 16.) 

The number of slaves was ver^’- gieat in Athens. 
According to the census made when Demetrius 
r*hak‘reus was archou (n. c. 300), tlu‘re arc said 
to have hocn 21,000 free citizens, 10,000 Metics, 
and 400,000 slaves in Attica (Ctesicles, cquAthen, 
vi. p. 272, c): according to which the slave popu- 
lation is so immensely large in proportion to the 
free, that some writers have rejected xhc account 
altogether (Niehuhr, IlhL of liome^ vol. ii. note 
143), and others have supposed a comiption in the 
numbers and that for 400,000 we ought to read 
40,000. (Ilumo, vuL i. p. 44^) Bockh 

and Clinton (F. J£ li. p. 301), however, remark 
with some justice, that in computing the citizens 
and metics the object was to ascertain their po- 
litical and mihtaiy strength, and hence the census 
of only males of full age was taken ; while in 
enumerating slaves, which were property, it would 
he necessary to compute all the individuals who 
composed tiiat property. Bockh takes the pro- 
portion of free inhabitants to slaves as nearly one 
to four in Attica, Clinton as rather more than 
tliree to one ; hut whatever may be thought of 
those calculfitions, the main fact, that the slave 
popula'.ion in Attica xvas much larger than the 
free, is incontrovertible : daring the occupation, of 
Decelea hy the Lacedaemonians, marc than 20,000 
Athenian slaves escaped to this place. (Thuc. vii. 
27.) In Corinth and Aegina their number was 
equally large: according to Timaeus, Corinth 
had 460,000, and according to Aristotle Aegina 
470,000 slaves (Athen, Z.c.), but these hirgc num- 
bers, especially in relation to Aegina, must bo un- 
derstood only of the early times, before Athens 
had obtained possession of the commerce of Greece. 

At Athens even the pooi'est citizen had a slave 
for the care of his household (Aristoph. Plut, init), 
and in every moderate establishment fimny were 
employed for all possible occupations, ns bakers, 
cooks, tailors, &c. The mimher possessed by one 
person was never so great as at Rome during 
the later times of the republic and under the em- 
pire, but it was still very considerable. Plato (do 
Hep. ix. p. 576) expressly remarks, that some per- ' 
sons had fifty slaves and even more. This was 
ai)(>ut the number which the father of Demosthenes 
possessed (in Aphoh, i p, 623) ; Lysias and Folo- 
marchus had 120 (Lys, in Erutomth. p. 305), 
Philemonidcs had 300, Hipponicus 600, and M Idas 
1000 slaves in the mines alone. (Xcn. de VmLir. 
14, 15.) It must he borne in mind, when we read 
of one person possessing so large a nmrther of 
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slaves, that they were employed in various work- 
shops, mines, or manufactories • the number wlucli 
a person kept to attend to his oum private wants or 
those of his household, was probably never very 
large. And this constitutes one great distinction 
between Greek and Roman slaves, that the labour 
of the former was regarded as the means by which 
an owner might obtain profit for the outlay of his 
capital in the purchase of the slaves, while the 
latter were chiefly employed in ministering to the 
wants of their master and his faniil}’', and in grati- 
fying his luxury and vanity. Thus Athenaous 
(vi. p. 272, e) remarks, that many of the Romans 
possess 10,000 or 20,000 slaves and even niore, 
but not, he adds, for the sake of bringing in a 
revenue, as the wealth}’’ Nicias. 

Slaves either worked on their masters’ account 
or their own (in the latter case they paid their 
masters a certain sum a day) ; or tlmy were let 
out b}’' tlieir muster on hire either for the mines or 
an}'- other kind of labour, or as hired servants fur 
wages (dTro(l>opd). The rowers on board the ships 
were usually slaves (Isocrat. da Pua<\ p. 169, ed. 
Steph.) ; It is remarked as an imusaal circumstance, 
that the seamen of the Puralos were freemen. 
(Thuc. viii. 73.) These slaves citlnu’ belonged 
to the state or to private persons, who let them out 
to the state on pa.yni^t of a certain sum. It ap- 
pears that a consideriible numlier of persons kept 
large gi'Uigs of slaves morel}” fur the purpose of 
letting out, and found this a jirofitable mode of in- 
vesting their capital. Great mimhers were r(‘quir(Hl 
for the mines, and in most eases the mine-lessees 
would he obliged to lure some, as they would not 
have sufficient capital to purchase as many as tliey 
wanted. We learn from a fragment of Hyperides 
preserved by Siiidas (s\tiAA7rG^nrpl(raro)f that there 
wore at one time as many as 150,000 slaveys, who 
worked in the mines and were employed in country 
labour. Generally none but inferior slaves were 
confined in those mines ; they worked in chains, 
and mimhers died from the efibets of the unwhole- 
some atmosphere. (Bockh, On the Sllrer Mhm of 
L(mrio7i.) We cannot calculate with accuracy 
what was the usual mte of profit which a slave- 
proprietor obtained. The thirty-two or thirty- 
three sword-cutlers belonging to the father of De- 
mosthenes produced annually a mjt profit of .‘10 
minas, their purchase value being 1 90 minas, and 
the twenty couch -makers a profit of 12 minns, 
their purchase value being 40 minas. (Demosth. in 
ApJioL i, p, 816.) The leather- workers of Tiniar 
clius produced to their masters two, the overseerH 
three, oboli a day (Aeschin. in 'Pirn, p. 118): 
Nicias paid an obolus a day for each mining slave 
which he hired. (Xen, iv. 14.) The rale 
of profit upon the purcliasc-momy of tlie slaves 
was naturally high, as their value was destroyed 
by ago, and those wdio died had to bo n^placcd by 
fresh purclnnses. The pro[>rietor was also oxposod 
to the great danger of their running away, when it 
became necessary to ])uraue them ajid ofierw, wards 
for tludr i*('capture (o-wo-rpa, Xem ib' lO* 

§ 1, 2 ; Flat Protup, p. 810).' ABti|®ncs of 
Rhodes was tlm first that oitabllsbed A- msferance 
of slaves. For a yearly 'Of eight 

drachmas for each slave that' was in the army, ho 
undertook to mah® ^ 

the time of his' ' away. (Fscudo-Ansi' 
c. 35.) Saves ' that worked in tie fields 
were wtder m overseer to w-bom tht 
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whole management of the estate was frequently 
entrusted, while the master resided in the city ; 
the household slaves were under a steward (ra/xias), 
the female slaves under a stewardess (rafxla). 
(Ken. Oecon. xii. 2, is:. 11.) 

The Athenian slaves did not, like the Helots of 
Sparta and the Penestae of Thessaly, serve in the 
armies ; the battles of Maratlion and Arginusae, 
when the Athenians armed their slaves (Pausan. 
i. 32. § 3 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 33), were 
exceptions to the general rule. 

The rights of possession with regard to slaves 
differed in no respect from' any other property ; 
they could be given or taken as pledges. (Dem. in 
RanlacneL p. 967, in Aplioh. p. B21, in Onetor. i, 
p. 371.) The condition, however, of Greek slaves 
was upon the whole better than that of Roman 
ones, with the exception perhaps of Sparta, where, 
according to Plutarch {Lyc. 2B), it was the best 
place in the world to he a freeman, and the worst 
to be a slave {h AaKedaipoPt /cal rip iXevdepop 
piKicrTOf ikeiBepov ehai, /col rhp ZovKop paXicrra 
hovXov)^ At Athens especially the slaves seem to 
have been allowed a degree of liberty and indul- 
gence, which was never granted to them at Rome. 
(Compare Pint da Garnd. 18 ; Xenoph. de Rep. 
Ath. i. 12 ) On the reception of a new slave into 
a house at Athens, it w'as flic custom to scatter 
sweetmeat') (Karaxarpara)^ as was done in the 
case of a newly mariied pair. (Aristoph. Phii. 768, 
with Schol. ; Demo&th. iu Stepli. p. 1123. 29 ; 
Pollux, iii. 77 ; Hesych. and Suidas, s. t?. Karo- 

The life and person of a slave were also pro- 
tected by the law : a person wdio struck or mal- 
treated a slave was liable to an action (S§pem 
Bern, in Mid. p. 529 ; Acschin. in Tim. p. 
41 ; Xen* de Rep.Jfft, i. 10 ; Athcn. vi. p, 267, 
f ; Meier, A#. Free. p. 322, &;c,) ; a slave too could 
not be put to death without legal sentence. (Eurip, 
Head). 287, 288 ; Antiph. de caed. Herod, p. 728.) 
He could even take shelter from the cruelty of 
bis master in the temple of Theseus, and there 
claim the privilege of being sold by him (wpaeriv 
alreicrOat, Pint. TAes. 36 ; Pollux, vii. 13 ; Meier, 
AU. Proc. p, 403, See.). The person of a slave, 
however, was not considered so sacred as that of a 
freeman : his offences were punished with corporal 
chastisement, wliich was the last mojie of punish- 
ment inflicted on a freeman (Dem. in Timocr. p. 
752) ; ho was not believed upon his oath, and his 
evidence in courts of justice was always taken with 
torture. 

Notwitbstandrag the genendly mild treatment 
of slaves in Greece, their insurrection was not tm- 
frequent (Plat. Leg. vi. p, 777) : but these insur- 
rections in Attica were usually confined to the 
mining slaves, who were treated with more severity 
than the others. On one occasion they murdered 
their guards, took possession of the fortificatious of 
Sunium. and from this point ravaged the country 
for a considerable time, (Athen. vi. p. 272, f.) 

Slaves wore soine times manumitted at Athens, 
though not so frequently as at Rome ; but it seems 
doubtful whether a master was ever obliged to 
liberate a slave against his will for a certain sum of 
money, as some writers have concluded from a pas- 
sage of Plautus. (Cimn. ii, 5. ,7.) Those who were 
manumitted {hceKeAGepoi) did not become citbens,’ 
as they did at Rome, but passed into the condi- 
rion of Metics. They were obliged to honour their 
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former master as their patron (TTpoerrar-ijs)., and to 
fulfil certain duties towards him, the neglect of 
which rendered them liable to the Sikt} aTroerra- 
aiov, by which they might again be sold into 
slavery. [Libektus, p. 705, a ; Apostasiou 
Dike.] 

Respecting the public slaves at Athens, see 
Demosii. 

It appears that there was a tax upon slaves at 
Athens (Xen. de Vect. iv. 25), which Bockh (PubL 
Econ. pp. 331, 332, 2d ed.) supposes was three 
oboli a year for each slave. 

Besides the authorities quoted in the course of 
this article, the reader may refer to Petitus, Leg. 
Att. ii. 6, p. 254, &c. ; Reitermeier, Gesch. dev 
Sclaverei in Grieclienland, Berk 1789 ; Limburg- 
Brouwer, Hisioire de la Citilisation dos Grecs^ vol. 
iii. p. 267, &c. ; Gotti ing, de Notione Seiniititis 
upud Arislotelen.^ Jen. 1821 ; Hermann, 
der griech. Slaahalf. § 114 ; and especially Becker, 
C/turikles^ vol. ii. p. 20, &c. 

SERVUS (RoiviAN). SE^RVITUS. “Servitus 
cst constitutio juris gentium qua quis dominio 
alieno contra naturam subjicitur.’" (Florent. Dig. 
1. tit. 5. s. 4.) Gams also considers the potestas of 
a master over a slave as “juris gentium ” (i. 52). 
The Romans viewed Liberty as a Natural State, 
and Slavery as a condition which was contrary to 
the Natural State. The mutual relation of Slave 
and Master among the Romans was expressed by 
the terms Serves and Doininus ; and the power 
and interest wliich the dominus had over and in 
the slave was expressed by Dominium. The term 
Dominium or ownership, with reference to a slave, 
pointed to the slave merely as a thing or object of 
ownership, and a slave as one of the Res Mancipi 
was classed with other objects of ownership. The 
word Potestas was also applied to the master’s 
power over his slave, and the same word was used 
to express the father’s power over his children. 
The boundaries between the Patria and Dominica 
Potestas were originally very narrow, but the child 
had certain legal capacities which were altogether 
wanting to the condition of the slave. The master 
had no Potestas over the slave, if ho had merely a 
“nudum jus Quiritium in servo:” it was neces- 
sary that the slave should he his In bonis at li‘ast. 
(Gains, i. 54.) 

According to the strict principles of the Roman 
Law, it was a consequence of the relation of Master 
and Slave that the Master could treat the Slave as 
he pleased : he could sell him, punish him, and 
put him to death. Positive morality however and 
the social intercourse that must always subsist be- 
tween a master and the slaves, who are immedi- 
ately about him, araelioruted the condition of 
slavery. Still we read of acts of great cruelty 
committed by masters in the later Republican and 
earlier Imperial periods, and the Lex Petronia 
was enacted in order to protect the slave. The 
original power of life and death over a slave, 
which Gains considers to be a part of the Jus 
Gentium, was limited by a constitution of Ante * 
ninus, which enacted that if a man put his slave 
to death without sufficient reason (mm eaztsa)^ he 
was liable to the same penalty as if he had killed 
another man’s slave. The Constitution applied to 
Roman citizens and to all who were under the 
Imperium Romanum. (Gains, i, 52, See.) The 
same Constitution also prohibited the cruel treat- 
ment of slaves by their masters, by enacting that 
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if tlie cruelty of tlic master was intolerable, be 
might be compelled to sell the slave ; and the 
slave was empowered to make his complaint to 
the proper authority. (Soncc. de Benef lii. 22.) 
A Constitution of Claudius enacted that if a man 
exposed his slaves, who were infirm, they should 
hecoino free ; and the Constitution also declared 
that if they were put to death, the act should be 
murder. (Sueton. Claud. 25.) It was also enacted 
(Cod. 3 tit. 33. s. 11) that in sales or division 
of property, slaves, such as husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, should 
not be separated. 

A slave could not contract a marriage. Ills 
cohabitation with a woman was Contubernium ; 
and no legal relation between him and his children 
was recognized. Still nearness of blood was con- 
sidered an impediment to marriage after manumis- 
sion • thus a iimiiiimitted slave could not marry his 
manmnitted sister. (Dig. 23. tit. 2. s. 14.) 

A slave could have no property. He was not 
incapable of actiiunng propertj’’, but his acquisi- 
tions belonged to his master ; which Gains consi- 
ders to be a rule of the Jus Gentium (i. 52). A 
slave could acciiure for bis master by Mancipatio, 
Traditio, Stipulatio, or in any other way. In this 
capacity of the slave to take, though he could not 
keep, his condition was assimilated to that of a 
hlmsfamilias, and he was regarded as a person. If 
one person had a Nudum Jus (^uiritium in a slave, 
and he was another’s lu bonis, his acquisitions be- 
longed to the person whose he was In bonis. If a 
man bona fide possessed another man’s slave or a 
free person, ho only acipiired through tbe slave in 
two cases : he was entitled to all that the slave 
acfjuired out of or by means of the property of the 
possessor (e.r re ejm) ; and he was entitled to all 
that the slave acquired by his own labour (ex 
opens mts) ; the law was the same with respect 
to a slave of whom a man had the Ususfructus 
only. All other acquisitions of such slaves or free 
ptu'boiis belonged to tlieir owner or to ihemsclvi'fl, 
according as they were slaves or free men. (Ulp. 
i'W/. tit. 19 .) If a slave v/as appointed bercs, 
bo could only accept the Imrcditas with the consent 
of his master, and he acquired the bereditas for 
ins master : in tbe same way, the slave acquired a 
legacy for bis master. (Oaius, ii, 07, &c.) 

A master could also acquire Fossessio tbrougb 
bis slave, and thus have a commencement of Usu- 
capion (Gains, ii. 05) ; but the owner must have 
tlie possession of the slave in order that ho might 
acquire possession through him, and consequently 
a man could not acquire possession by means of a 
pignorated slave, [Fionus.] A bonae fidei poa- 
sekor, that is, one who believed the slave to be 
bis own, could acquire possession tbrougb him in 
such cases as he could acquire property j conse- 
quently a pledgee could not acquire possession 
through a, pignorated slave, though be bad the 
possession of him bona fide, for this bona fides 
was not that which Is meant in tbe phrase bonae 
fidei possessor. The Usufructuarius acquired pos- 
session through the slave in the same cases in 
which the bonae fidei possessor acquired it (Sa- 
vigny. Dm BmM de$ BesUzm, p, 314, ed. 5.) ^ 

Slaves were not only employed in the usual do- 
mestic offices and in the labours of tbe field, but 
also as factors or agents for their masters in the 
management of business [iNsxrroaiA Actio, 
&C.3, and as mechanics, artisans, and in every 
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branch of industry. It may easily be conceiv^ed 
that under these circumstances, especially as they 
vyere often intrusted with property to a largo 
amount, there must have arisen a practice of al- 
lowing the slave to consider part of his gains as 
his own ; this was his Peciilium, a term also ap- 
plicable to such acquisitions of a filiusfarailias as 
his father allowed him to consider as his own, 
[Patria Potestas.] According to strict law, 
the Peculium was the property of the master, but 
according to usage it was considered to be the 
property of the slave. Sometimes it was agreed 
between master and slave, that the slave should 
purchase his freedom with his Peculium when it 
amounted to a certain sum. (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 42, 
and tbe note of Lipsius.) If a slave was manu- 
mitted by the owner in his lifetime, the Peculium 
was considered to be given together with Libertas, 
unless it was expressly retained. (Dig. 15. tit. 1. 
s. 53 , de PeeuUo.) Transactions of borrowing' and 
lending could take place between tbe master and 
slave with respect to the Peculium, though no 
right of action arose on either side out of such 
dealings, conformably to a general principle of 
Roman Law. (Gains, iv. 73.) If after the slave’s 
manumission, the master paid him a debt which 
had arisen in the manner above mentioned, he 
could not recover it. (Dig. 12. tit. 6. s. 64.) In 
case of tbe claim of creditors on the slave’s Pecu- 
liuni, the debt of the slave to tbe master was first 
taken into the account, and deducted from the Pe- 
cuhuin. So far was the law modified, that in the 
case of naturales obligationcs, as the Romans 
called them, between master and slave, a fidejussor 
could be bound for a slave ; and be could also be 
bound, if the creditor was an oxtraneus. 

A naturalis obligatio might result from the deal- 
ings of a slave with other persons than his mas. 
ter; but the master was not at all allVcted by 
such dealings. The master was only bound by tbe 
acts and dealings of tbe slave, when the slave was 
employed as bis agent or instrument, in which 
case the ma.ster might be liable to an Actio Exkr- 
ciTORiA or Inhtitoria. (Gains, iv. 71.) There 
was of course an actio against the master, when tbe 
slave acted by his orders. [ J cjssu, Qtjon, &c.] 
If a slave or filiusfamilias traded with his peculium 
with the knowledge of the dominua or father, the 
peculium and all that was produced by it were di- 
visible among tbe creditors and master or father in 
due proportions (pro rata poTiione\ and if any of 
the creditors complained of getting less than his 
share, he had a tributoria actio against the master 
or father, to whom tbe law gave the power of dis- 
tribution among tbe creditors. (Gains, iv, 72, &c.) 
The master was not liable for anything beyond 
the amount of tbe peculium, and his own demand 
was payable first. (Dig. 1 4. tit. 4. de Tnbtdona 
Actiom.) Sometimes a slave would have another 
slave under him, who had a peculium with respect 
to the first slave, just as the first slave bad a pecu- 
liiim with respect to his master. On this practice 
was founded the distinction between Servi Ordi- 
narii and Vicarii. (Dig, 15. tit. 1. 8, I7D These 
subordinate poculia were however legally c’onaidered 
as included in the principal peculium* * In the case 
of a slave dying, being sold' qr manumitted, the 
Edict required that »y hctlon in respect of the 
Peculium mustb© brought within a year. (Dig, 15, 
tit, 2, s. 1, which -«tams tbe words of the Edict.) 
If a slave or fiHusfamilias had carried on dealing® 
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without the knowledge and consent of his master 
or father, there might be an action against the 
master or father in respect of such dealings, so far 
as it could he pro^ ed that he had derived advan- 
tage from them. Tliis was called the Actio de m 
rem Verso (Big. 15. tit. 3), and it was in fact the 
same actio as tbat Be Peculio. That wa.s said 
“ in rem patris dominiA'e versum,” which turned 
out for his advantage. For instance it a slave bor- 
I'owed ten sestcrtia and paid them to the master’s 
creditors, the master was bound to pay the loan, 
and the lender had an actio against him Be in rem 
verso. If the slave paid any part of the borrowed 
sum to his master’s creditors, the master was liable 
to the lender for the amount so applied, and if the 
slave had wasted the other part, the master was 
bound to make that good to the amount of the 
slave’s peciilinm ; but still wdth this provision, 
that the amount of the slave’s peciilium could only 
be ascertained by first deducting from it what he 
owed to the master. The case was the same with 
the peculium of a son and a slave. TlmsJ as 
Gains observes (iv. 73), the Actio De peculio and 
De in rem verso was one actio, but contained two 
condemnatioiies. 

It is a consequence of the relation of Slave and 
Master, that the Master acquired no rights against 
the slave in consequence of his Delicts. Other 
persons might obtain rights against a slave in con- 
sequence of his delicts, but their right could not be 
prosecuted by action until the slave was manu- 
mitted. (Gains, iv. 77.) They had however a 
right of action against the slave’s master for 
damages, and if the master would not pay the 
damages, ho must give up the slave. [Noxa.] 
The slave was protected against injury from other 
persons. If the slave was killed, the master might 
either prosecute the killer tor a capital oficnce, or 
sue for damages under the Lex Aqiiillia. (Gains, 
ill 213.) [AtiuiLiiA Lex ; Injuria.] The 
master had also a praetoria actio in dupliim against 
those who corrupted his slave (si<?rr«s, served and 
led him into bad practices (Big. 11. tit. 3. s. 1. 
where the words of the Edict are given); the in 
dupium was to twice the amount of the estimated 
damage. Pie had also an action again.st a person 
who committed stuprum with his fenuilc slave. 
(Big. 47* tit. 10. s. 25.) 

A runaway slave {fucjHmis) could not lawfully 
be received or harboured ; to conceal him was 
Furtum. The master was entitled to punsue him 
wherever he plea.sed ; and it was the duty of all 
authorities to give liiin aid in recovering the slave. 

It was the object of various laws to cheek the 
running away of slaves in every way, and ac- 
cordingly a runaway slave could not legally be an 
object of sale, A class of persons called Fugitivarii 
made it their business to recover runaway slaves. 
The rights of the master over the slave were in 
no way afteefeed by his running away. (Dig. 11. 
tit. 4. D& fiif/itim : there was a Jjcx Fabia on 
this subject, and apparently two Senatusconsulta 
at least ; see also Taito, de He RusL iil 14 j Flonis, 
iii. 15, and the note in Duker’s edition,) 

A person was a slave either Jure (lentium or 
Jure (5ivili, A person was bom a slave Jure Gen- 
tium whose mother was a slave when she gave 
Mm birth (Gains, i. 82) j for it was a legal prin- 
ciple bhafc the condition of those who were not be- 
gotten in Justae Nuptiao was to bo reckoned from 
the moment of the birth. A slave born in the 
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master’s house was Verna. But it was also a 
principle of Roman Law that the status of a person 
who was begotten in Justae Niiptiae was reckoned 
from the time of conception. At a later period the 
rule of law was established, that though a woman 
at the time of the birth might be a .slave, still her 
child was free, if the mother had been free at any 
time reckoning backwards from the time of the 
birth to the time of the conception. (Paulas, S. A*, 
n. tit. 24; Dig. 1. tit. 5. s. 5.) There were various 
cases of children the offspring of a free parent and 
a slave as to which positive law pimided whether 
the children should be free or slaves. (Gaius, i. 
83, &c.) [Senatusconsultum Claudjanum.J 

A person became a slave by capture in war, also 
Jure Gentium. [Praeda.] Captives in war were 
sold as belonging to the Aerarium or distributed 
among the soldiers by lot. (Walter, Gescluchte 
&c. p. SO. note 35, 1st ed.) In reference to the 
practice of selling prisoners with a crown on their 
heads, we find the expression “ sub coi'ona venire, 
venderc.” (Gell. vii. 4 ; Liv. v. 22 : Caesar, 
B. G. iii. 16.) 

A free person might become a slave in various 
ways in consequence of po.sitive law, Jure Ci\ili. 
This was the ca.se with Incensi [Capu'u], and 
those who evaded military service. (Cic. pm 
Caeoma^ 34.) In certain cases, a man became a 
slave, if he allowed himself to be sold as a .slave in 
order to defraud the purchaser ; and a ireo uoinan 
who cohabited with a slave might be reduced to 
the same condition, [Senatusconsultum Clau- 
DiANUM.] Under the empire the rule was es- 
tablished that persons condemned to death, to tlm 
mines, and to fight with wild beasts, lost their 
freedom, and their property was confiscated, wlience, 
concludes Gaiu.s, it appears that they lose the 
Testamenti factio. (Dig. 28. tit, 1. s.8.) But this 
was not the earlier law. A person so condemned, 
though he lost his freedom, had no master, and 
consequently the hereditates and legacies which 
were left to him, wore simply void ; for such a 
person was “ poonae sorvns, non Caesaris.” (Dig. 
34. tit. 8. s. 3.) A man never lost his freodo'in 
by usucapion. ^ (Gains, ii. 48.) According to the 
old law a manifestus fur was liable to a capitalis 
poena and was addicted {addieehnhir) to the person 
whose property he had stolen ; luit it was doubted 
whetlumthe Glfect of the addictio was to make him 
a servus or to put him in the condition of an adju- 
dicatus. (Gains, lii. 185.) 

^ By a Gonstitutio or Seiiatii.sconsultum of Clau- 
dius (Su(‘ton. (HtwL 25) a freedman wlio milscon- 
diicted himself towards his patron, was reduced to 
liis fonner state of slavery. But this was not the 
rule of law in the time of Nero, (Tacit. xiii. 
27 ; see the notes of Ernesti and Lipsias on this 
paHsago: and Patron uk, Libert us.) 

The State of Slaveiy was terminated byMANU- 
MiSBio. It was also terminated by various positive 
enactments, either by way of it ward to tbe slave 
or punisbmenfc to the master. The SENAaTjEcoN- 
sxiLTUM, SiLANiANUM IS ail example of tlie former ; 
and various subsequent Constitutions gave freedom 
to slaves who discovered the perpetrators of certain 
crimes. (Cod. Thcod, tit. 21. s, 2.) Liberty might 
also be acquired by the Praescriptio Temporjs, 
After the estahlishinonfc of Christianity, ii might 
be acquired subject to certain limitations by be- 
coming a monk or a spiritual person (Nov. 5. c. 2. 
and 123. c. 17. 35) ; but if the person loft his 
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monastery for a secular life, or ramElcd about in 
the towns or tbe country, he might he reduced to 
his former servile condition. 

There were slaves that helonged to the state and 
were called Servi Puhlici (Plaut. Capt ii. *2. 85) : 
they had the testamenti fiictio to the amount of one 
half of their property (Ulp. Frag. tit. 20), from 
which circumstance it appears that they were 
viewed in a light somewhat different from the 
slaves of private persona. 

In times of revolution under the Bepiihlic, it 
was not unusual to proclaim tlie liberty of slaves 
to induce them to join in revolt (Plat. il/h,r. c. 41, 
42') ; hut these were irregular proceedings, and 
neither justifiable nor examples for imitation. Lord 
Dunmore, the last British Governor of Virginia, 
at the commonceinent of the American Revolution, 
followed this had example. [G. L.] 

The preceding account treats of the legal con- 
dition of sluvi's in rc'lation to their masters. It 
remains to give an account of the history of 
slavery among the Roinana, of the sale and value 
of slaves, of thi‘ different classes into which they 
were divided, and of their general treatment. 

Skives existed at Rome in the earliest times of 
which we have any n^cord ; but they do not ap- 
pear to have been nunuunus under the kings and 
m the earliest ages of the republic. The different 
trades and the mechanical arts were chiefly carried 
on by the clientes of the patricians, and the small 
farms in the country were cultivated for the most 
part by the labours of the proprietor and of his 
own family. But us the territories of the Roman 
state were extended, the patricians obtained pos- 
Sf'Hsion of large estates out of tbe ager publicus, 
since it was the practice of the Ramans to deprive 
a conquenHl people of part of their land. These 
estates probjibly rojiiired a larger number of hands 
for their cultivation than could readily be obtained 
among the fV(*e population, and since the freemen 
were constantly liable to he called away from their 
work to serve In the armicH, the lands began to bo 
cultivated almost entirely by slave labour. (Com- 
pare Liv. vi. 12.) Through war and commerce 
slaves could easily he obtained, and at a clieap 
rate, and their number soon became so great, that 
the. poorer class of freemen was thrown almost 
entirely out of employment. This state of things 
was one of the chief arguments used by Licinius 
and the Gracchi for limiting the quantity of public 
land which a person might possess (Appian, B. C. 
i, 7, .9, lb) ; and we know that there was a pro- 
vision in the Licinian Rogations that a certain 
number of freemen should bo employed on every 
estate, (Appian, B. <1 i. 8.) This regulation, 
iiowever, was probably of little avail : the lands 
still continued to be almost entirely cultivated by 
slaves, altliough in the latest times of the re- 
public we find that Julius Caesar attempted to j 
remedy this state of things to some extent by ’ 
enacting, that of those persons who attended to 
cattle a third should always be freemen. (Suei 
Jid, 42.) In Bicily, which sujiplied Rome with 
so great a quantity of corn, the number of agri- 
cultural slaves was immense: the oppressions to 
which they were exposed drove them twice to 
open reheiiion, and their numbers enabled theia 
to defy for a time the Homan power. The first of 
tlieae Servile wars began in b. c. 134 and ended in 
ac. 132, and the second commenced in b.o. 102 
and lasted almost four yews. 
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Long however after it had become the custom to 
employ large gangs of slaves m the cultivation of 
the land, the number of those who served as per- 
sonal attendants still continued to be small. Per- 
sons in good circumstances seem usually to have 
had only one to wait upon them (Plin. H. jV. 
xxxiii. 1. s. 6), who was generally called by the 
name of his master with the word por (that is, 
ptter) affixed to it, as Caipor^ Ijudpoi\ Marmpor^ 
PuUipor^ Qniniipor, &c. ; and hence Quintilian 
(i. 4. § 28) says, long before whose time luxury 
had augmented the number of personal attendants, 
that such names no longer existed. Cato, when lie 
went to Spain as consul, took only three slaves 
with him, (Apul. Apd. p. 430, ed. Ouden.) But 
during the latter times of the republic and under 
the empire the number of domestic slaves greatly 
increased, and in every family of importance there 
were separate slaves to attend to all the necessities 
of domestic life. It was considered a reproach to 
a man not to keep a considerable number of slaves. 
Thus Cicero, in describing the meanness of Pisu’s 
housekeeping, says Idem coquus, idem atriensis : 
pistor clomi nullus ” {in Pis. 27). The first ques- 
tion asked respecting a person '’s fortune vvas Qiiot 
pascit servos H ” (Jiiv. iii. 141). Horace {Sat i. 3. 
12) seems to speak of ten slaves as the lowest 
number which a person in tolerable circumstances 
ought to keep, and he ridicules the praetor Tullius 
for being attended by no more than five slaves in 
going from his Tiburtine villa to Rome. {Sat i d. 
i07.) The immense number of prisoners taken in 
the constant wars of the republic, and the increase 
of wealth and luxury augmented the number of 
slaves to a prodigious extent. The statement of 
Athenaeus (vi. p. 272, e), that very many Homans 
possessed 10,000 and 20,000 slaves and even 
more, is probably an exaggeration, but a freodman 
under Augustus, who had lost much property in 
the civil wars, left at liis death as many as 4,116. 
(Plin. IL N. xxxiii. 10. s. 47.) Two hundred was 
no uncommon number for one person to keep (Hor. 
Sat. i. 3. 11), and Augustus permitted even a 
person that was exiled to take twenty slaves or 
freedmeu with him. (Dion Cass. Ivi, 27.) The 
mechanical arts, which were fonnerly in the hands 
of the Clientes, were now entirely exercised hy 
slaves (Cic. d& Off. I 42) ; a natural growth of 
things, for where slaves perform certain duties or 
practise cerUin arts, such duties or arts will be 
thought degrading to a freedman. It must not be 
forgotten that the games of the amphitheatre re- 
quired an immense number of slaves trained for 
the purpose. [GLAniATORES,] Like the slaves 
in Sicily, the gladiatores in Italy rose in b. a 73 
against their oppressors, and under tlie able gene- 
ralship of Spartacus, defeated a Roman consular 
army, and were not subdued till b. o. 71, when 
60, 000 of them are said to have fallen in battle. 
(Liv. Fpit 97.) 

Undi’-r the empire various enactments, mentioned 
above (p, 1036, a), were made to restrain the cruelty 
of masters towards their slaves ; but the spread of 
Christianity tended most to ameliorate their con- 
dition, though the possession of them was for a 
long time by no means condemned as contrary to 
Christian justice. The Christian writers, however, 
incnlcatethe duty of 'acting towards them as wo 
would bo acted by (Olom. AUx.Fmdagog. iii. 12), 
but down to tho ago of Theodosius wealthy per- 
sons still continued to keep w many as two or 
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three thousand. (Chrysost. voL p. 633.) 
Justinian did mucli to promote the ultimate ex- 
tinction of slavery ; hut the iiumhcr of slaves was 
again increased by the invasion of the barhaiians 
from the north, who not only brought with them 
their own slaves who were chiedy Sclavi or Selavo- 
nians (whence our word but also reduced 

many of the inhabitants of the conquered provinces 
to the condition of slaves. But all the various 
classes of slaves became merged in course of time 
into the Adscript! Glehae or serfs of the middle 
ages. 

The chief sources from which the Romans ob- 
lainotl slaves have been pointed out above. Under 
the republic one of the chief supplies was prisoners 
taken in war, who were sold by the quaestores 
(Plant. Citpi. Prol. 34, and i. 2. 1, 2) with a crown 
on their heads (see above, p. 1038,b), and usually 
on the spot where they were taken, as the care of a 
large number of captives was inconvenient. Con- 
soqucutly slave -dealers genenilly accompanied an 
army, and frequently after a great battle had been 
gained many thousands were sold at once, when the 
slave-dealers obtained them for a mere nothing. In 
the camp of Lucnllua on one occasion slaves were 
sold for four drachmae each. The slave trade was 
also carried on to a gn^at extent, and after tlio fall 
of Corinth and Cartilage Delos was the chief mart 
for this tradic. When the Ciltcian pirates had 
possession of the Mediterranean as many as 10,000 
slaves are said to have been imported and sold 
thero in one day. (Strab. xiv. p. G()8.) ^ A large 
number came from Thrace and the countries in the 
north of Europe, but the chief supply was from 
Africa, and more especially Asia, whence we fre- 
quently read of Phrygians, Lycians, Cappadocians, , 
&c. as slaves. I 

The trade of slave -dealers {mangones) was con- I 
sidored disreputable, and expressly distingulslied 
from that of merchants (manr;ones non meroatores 
sed renaIici<i7*U appelhtfdur^jyig, 50. tit. 16. s. 207; 
Plant. Trin. ii. 2. 51) ; but it was very lucrative, 
and great fortime.s were frequently realized from it. i 
The slave-dealer Thoranius, who lived in the time i 
of Augustus, was a well-known character. (Suet, i 
Juff. 6.9 ; Macrob. ii- 4 ; Plin. If, iV. vii. 12. 
8. 10.) Martial (viii. 13) mentions another ccdc- 
brated slave-dealer in his time of the name of Gar- ^ 
giliamw, ^ ! 

Slaves were usually sold by auction at Romo. 
They wore placed either on a raised stone (hence | 
de tapkle Cic. in Pis. 15 ; Plant. Baeck. iv. ; 

7. 17), or a raised platform (cuiasfa, Tibull ii. 3. | 
60 ; Persius, vi, 77, Casauhon, (td he.), bo that j 
every one might see and handle them, even if they 
did not wish to purchase them. Purchasers usu- 
ally took care to have them stript naked (Senec. 
Pip. 80 ; Suet. Jug. for slave-dealers had re- 
course to as many tricks to conceal personal defects 
as the horse- jockeys of modem times ; sometimes 
purchasers called in the advice of medical men, 
(Claudian, m Euirop. i. 35, 36.) Slaves of great 
beauty and rarity were not exhibited to public 
gaze in the common slave-market, but were shown 
to purchasers in private («mwa tahulaPt oaiastat^ 
Mart. ix. CO). Newly imported slaves had their 
feet whitened with chalk (Plin. //. N. xxxr. 17. 
s. 58 ; Ovid. Jm, i 8. 64), and those that came 
‘from the East had their ears bored (Juv. i. 104), 
which we know was a sign of slavery among many 
Eastern nation®. The slave-market, like all other 
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markets, was under the jurisdiction of the aediles, 
who made many regulations by edicts respecting the 
sale of slaves. The clinraeter of the slave was set 
forth in a scroll {iiiuJus) hanging rouiid his neck, 
which was a warranty to the purchaser (OelL iv. 
2 Propert. iv. 5. 51) : the vendor was hound to 
announce fairly all his defects (Dig. 21. tit. 1. s. 1 • 
Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 284), and if he gave a Mse account 
had to take him hack within six months from the 
time of his sale (Dig. 21. tit. 1. s. 19. § 6), or make 
up to the purchaser what the latter had lost through 
obtaining an inferior kind of slave to what likd 
been warranted. (Dig. 3.9. tit. 1. s. 13, § 4; Cic. 
de Off. hi. 16, 17, 23.) The vendor might how- 
ever use general terms of commendation without 
being hound to make them good. (Dig. 18. tit. 1. 
s, 43 ; 21. tit. 1. s, 1.0.) The chief points which 
the vendor had to warrant, was the health of the 
slave, especially freedom from epilepsy, and that 
he had not a tendency to thievery, running awa^r, 
or committing suicide. de Off. iW. \1 .) The 
nation of a slave was considered important, and 
had to he set forth by the vendor. (Dig, 21. tit. 3. 
s. 31. §21.) Slaves sold without any warranty 
wore at the time of sale a cap (pileus) upon tlieir 
head. (Gell. vii. 4.) Slaves newly imported n ere 
generally preferred for common work ; those who 
liad served long were considered artful {vpf era fores, 
Ter. Jleatif. v. 1. 10) ; and the pertness and im- 
pudence of those born in their master’s honso 
(?v*jv 2 ue', see above, p. 1 038) were proverbial. ( Veniae 
procaces, Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 66 ; Mart. i. 42, x. 3.) 

The value of slaves depended of course upon 
their qualifications ; but under the empire the in- 
creaso of luxury and the corruption of morals led 
purchasers to pay immense sums for beautiiiil 
slaves, or such as ministered to the caprice or whim 
of the purchaser. Eunuchs always fetched a very 
higli prico^ (Plin. IT. N. vii, 39. s. *40), and hfartial 
(ill 62, xi. 70) speaks of beautiful hoys wlio sold 
for as much as 100,000 or 200,000 sesterces each 
(885/. 8s. 4^1 and 1770/. 16s. m.). A mono or 
fool sometimes sold for 20,000 sesterces. (Mart. 
viil 13.) Slaves who possessed a knowledge of 
any art which might bring in profit to their owners, 
also sold for a large sum. Thus literary men and 
doctors frequently fetched a high price (Snot, da 
III Gram , ; Plin. //. N. vii. 39. s. 40), and also 
slaves fitted for the stage, as we see from Cicero’s 
speech on behalf of Q. Roscius. Female slaves 
who might bring in gam to their masters by pros- 
titution were also dear : sometimes 60 minao were 
paid for a girl of this kind, (Plant Pers. iv. 4. 
113.) Five hundred drachmae (perhaps at that 
time about 184) seem to Iiavc been a fair price for 
a good ordinary slave in the time of Horace. {Siii. 
ii. 7. 43.) In the fourth century a slave capable 
of bearing arms was valued at 25 solidi or aiirei, 
[Atopm, p. 182,a.l (Cod. Theod. 7. tit 13. s. 
13.) In the time of Justinian the legal valuation 
of slaves was as follows: common slaves, both 
male and female, were valued at 28 solidi a 
piece, and under ten years of age afc half that 
sum ; if they, wore artificers, they were worth 30 
solidi, if notarii 50, if medical men or mid wives 
60 ; eunuchs under ten years of age were worth 
30 solidi, above that age 50, and if they wore 
artificers also, as much as 70. (Cod* 6. tit* 44. 
s. S.) Female slaves, unless possessed of personal 
attmctlons, were generally cheaper than male. 
Six hundred sesterces (about 54) were thought too 
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much for a slave girl of indifferent character in the 
time of Martial (vi, 66) ; and two aurei or solidi 
were not considered so low a price for a slave girl 
{cmcilla) in the time of Hadrian as to occasion 
doubt of her having come honestly^ into the hands 
olthe vendor. (Dig. 47. tit. 2. s. 76.) We have 
seen that in the time of Justinian the legal value 
of female slaves was equal to that of males ; this 
may probably have arisen from the circumstance 
that the supply of slaves was not so abundant then 
as at earlier times, and that therefore recourse was 
had to propagation for beeping up the number of 
sla\ cs. But under the republic and in the early 
times of the empire this was done to a very limited 
extent, as it was found cheaper to purchase than 
to breed slaves. 

Slaves were divided into many various classes : 
the first division was into public or prnate. The 
ioriucr belonged to the state and public bodies, 
and their condition was preferable to that of the 
common slaves. They wore less liable to be sold, 
and under less control than ordinary slaves : they 
also possessed the piivilege of the testamenti factio 
to the amuiuit of one half of their propeity (see 
above, p. 1030, a), which shows that they were re- 
garded ill a different light from other slaves. Bci- 
pio, therefore, on tlie taking of Nova Crmthago, 
promiso'd 2000 artizans, who had been taken pri- 
soners and were consequently liable to be sold as 
common slaves, that they should become public 
slaves of the Roman people, with a hope of speedy 
manumission, if they assisted him in the war. (Liv. 
xxvi. 47.) Public slaves were employed to take 
care of the public buildings (compare Tacit. Hist. 
i. 43), and to attend upon magistrates and priests. 
Thus the Aediles and (Jiiaestors bad great numbers 
of public slaves at their command (GelL xiii. 13), 
as had also the Triumviri Nocturni, who employed 
them to extinguish fires by night. (Dig. 1. tit. 15. 
h, 1.) They were also employed as lictors, jailors, 
executioners, watermen, &c. (Comp. Gessner, De 
iSerais Homanortm puhUcis, Berlin, 1844.) 

A body of slaves belonging to one person was 
called /amUia, but two wore not considered suffi- 
cient to constitute a. familia, (Dig. 50, tit. 16. , 
s. 40.) Private slaves were divided into urban 
(/amilia urham) and rustic (/amilia rusiica) ; but 
the name of urban was given to those slaves who 
served in the villa or country residence as well as ; 
in the town house ; so that the words xirban and 
rustic rather chameterized the nature of their oc- 
cupations than the place where they served. (Hr- \ 
ham /amilia et rustica non low., sed gencre distin- \ 
gtdiur^ Dig. 50. tit 16. s. 166.) The fandlia 
iirhana could therefore acofunpany their master to 
his villa without being called rustica on account of 
their remaining in the country. When there was 
a large number of slaves in one house, they were 
frequently divided into decuriae (Petron. 47) : but 
independent of this division they were arranged in 
certain classes, which held a higher or a lower rank 
according to the nature of their occupation. These 
classes arc : Ordiuarid Vu/gures^ Mediastlni.) and 
Qnuks-'Qmles (Dig. 47. tit 10. s. 15), but it is 
doubtful wbetber the Literati or literary slaves 
wore included in any of these classes. Those 
called Vkarii are spoken of above (p. 1037, b). 

Ordinarii seem to have been those slaves who 
had the superintendence of certain parts of the 
lioiwekeeping. They were always chos-m from 
those who had the confidence of their master, and 
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they generally had certain slaves under them. To 
this class the adores^ ^;?'oc«raif(n”es and dispemaiores 
belong, who occur in the familia iiistica as well as 
the familia iirbana, but in the former are almost 
the same as the vxlhti. They were stewards or 
baililfs. (Colum. i. 7, 8 ; Plin. Ep. iii 18 ; Cic ud 
Ait. xi. 1 ; Suet. Galh. 12, Vesp. 22.) To the same 
class also belong the slaves who liad the charge of 
the different stores, and who correspond to our 
housekeepers and butlers : they are called cellarii^ 
pratni., condi.^ procuratores pent., &c, [Cella.J 

Vulgares included the gieat body of slaves in a 
house who had to attend to any particular duty in 
the house, and to minister to the domestic wants 
of their master. As there were distinct slaves or 
a distinct slave for almost ever}!" department of 
household economy, as bakers (pidores), cooks 
(coqui)^ confectioners (dulciani), picklers (salmeu- 
tarii)., &c. it is unnecessary to mention those more 
particulaily- This class also included the porters 
(G.s^^^W^^), the bed-chamber slaves [CunicuLAiiii j, 
the litter bearers ijedicarii) [Lectica], and ail 
personal attendants ot any kind. 

MediaUini. [Mediastxni.] 

Qiialcs-Llnules are only mentioned in the Digest 
(/. c.), and appear to have been the lowest class of 
slaves, but in what respects they differed from the 
Mediastiiii is doubtful : Becker {Gailtis., vol. i. p. 

1 25) imagines they may have been a kind of slaves, 
qualiquali condiUone mventes., which however does 
not give us any idea of their duties or occupations. 

Literati.^ literary slaves, were used for \arioiis 
purpose's by their masters, either as readers { Ana- 
gnostae], copyists or amanuenses [UmriARii j 
Amanuensis], &c. Complete lists of all the 
duties performed by slaves are given in the works 
of Pignorius, Popraa, and Blair, referred to at the 
close of this article. 

The treatment of slaves of course varied greatly 
according to the disposition of their masters, but 
they appear upon the wiiole to have been treated 
with greater severity and cmelty than among the 
Athenians. Originally the master could use the 
slave as he pleased: under the republic the law 
does not sem to have protected the person or life 
of the slave at all, but the cruelty of masters was 
to some extent restrained under the empire, as has 
been stated above (p. 1036, b). The general treat- 
ment of slaves, however, was probably little affected 
by legislative enactments. In early times, when 
the number of slaves was small, they were treated 
with more indulgence, and more hke members of 
the family : they joined their masters in offering 
up prayers and tlmnksgivings to the gods (Ilor. 
ii, 1. 142), and partook of their meals in common 
with their masters (Plat. Coriol. 24), though not 
at tlie same table with them, but upon benches 
[suhrllia) placed at the foot of the lectiis. But 
with the increase of numliers and of luxiuy among 
masters, the ancient simplicity of manners was 
! changed : a certain (piantity of food was allowed 
them (dimetmim or demomum)., which was granted 
to them either monthly {memirum^ Plaut. Sticks 
i. 2. 3), or daily (diariunt., Hor. A)?, i. 14* 41 ; 
Mart, xi, JOfi). Tiietr chief food was the com, 
caihid /«r, of which either four or five roodii were 
grtinted them a month (Donat, in Tm Phrm. i. I, 
8; Ben. Ep. 80), or one Eom^n pound (libra) a day. 
{lioT.iSai. i. 5. 61),) . They also obtained an allowance 
of salt and oil i Cato (M, It 58) allowed Ins slaves 
a soxtarius^of oil a month and a modius of salt a 
3 X 
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year. They also got a small quantity of wine with 
an additional allowance on the Saturnalia and 
Compitalia (Cato, R. R. 57)* and sometimes fruit, 
hat seldom vegetables. Butcher’s meat seems to 
have been hardly ever given them. 

Under the republic the^’’ were not allowed to 
serve in the army, though after the battle of Can- 
nae, "when the state was in such imminent danger, 
8000 slaves were purchased by the state for the 
aimy, and subsequently maiiuraitted on account of 
their bravery. (Liv. xxii. 57, xxiv. 14 — 16.) 

The offences of slaves were punished with 
severity and frequently the utmost barbarity. One 
of the mildest punishments was the removal from 
the faniilia urbana to the rustica, where they were 
obliged to work in chains or fetters. (Plant. Mobt. 
i. 1. 18 ; Ter. Phorm. ii. 1. 20.) They were fre- 
quently beaten with sticks or scourged with the 
whip (of which an account is given under Fla- 
grvm), but these were such every-day punishments, 
that many slaves ceased almost to care for them : 
thus Chrysalus says (Plant. Bacchkl, ii. 3. 131), 

“ Si illi sunt virgae ruri, at niihi tergum est domi.” 

Ilunaway slaves {fmjitivi) and thieves (fares) 
wore branded on the forehead with a mark (sti(;ma\ ■ 
whence they are said to be mtati or inscriptL 
(Mart. viii. 75. 0.) Slaves wore also punished by 
b('ii)g hung up by their hands with weights sus- 
pended to their feet (Plant, Asm. ii. 2. 37, 38), or 
by being sent to work in the Ergastuliim or Pistri- 
num. [Ergastulum; Mola]. The carrjdng of 
the ftirca was a very common mode of punishment. 
[Furca.] The toilet of the Roman ladies was a 
dreadful ordeal to the female slaves, who were often 
barbarously punished by their mistresses for the 
slightest mistake in the arrangement of the hair or 
a part of the dress. (Ovid. Ant. i. 14. 15, Ar. Am. 
iii. 235 ; Mart. ii. GG ; Juv. vi. 4fl8, &c.) 

Masters might work their slaves as many hours 
in the day as they pleased, but they usually allowed 
them holidays on the public festivals. At the fes- 
tival of Saturnus in particular, spt*cial indulgences 
were granted to all slaves, of which an account is 
given under Saturnalia. 

There was no distinctive dress for slaves. It 
was once proposed in the senate to give slaves a 
distinctive costume, but it was rtyectcMlw since it 
was considered dangerous to show them their 
number. (Sen. de 0km. i* 24.) Male slaves %verc 
not allowed to wear the toga or bulla, nor females 
the stola, but otherwise they were dressed nearlj’' 
in the same way as poor people, in clothes of a dark 
colour (^pullaii) and slippers (crqndae). (Vestis 
senilis^ Cic. in Pis. 3th) 

The rights of burial, however, were not denied 
to slaves, for as the Romans regarded slavery as an 
institution of society, death was considered to put 
an end to the distinction between slaves and free- 
men. Slaves were sometimes even buried with 
their masters, and we ind funeral inscriptions ad- 
dressed to the Dii Manes of slaves (Bis Mmibm). 
It seems to have been considered a duty for a master 
to bury his slave, since we j5nd that a person, who 
buried the slave of another, had a right of action 
against the master for the expenses of the funeral. 
(Big* 11. tit, 7. s. 31 ) In 1726 the burial raglts 
of the slaves belonging to Augustus and Livia were 
discovered near the Via Appia, whore numerous 
inscriptioM were found, which have been illustrated 
by Bianchini and Oori and give us considerable 
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information respecting the different classes of slaves 
and their various occupations. Other sepulchres 
of the same time have been also discovered in the 
neighbouihood of Rome. 

(Pignorius, de Semds el eorum apud Vefercs 
Mmisteriis; Popma, dc Opens Servo) um; Blair 
An Enquiry into the State of Slavery aimnmt the 
Romans, Edinburgh, 1033; Becker, Gallus, vol i 
p, 103, &c.) ’ ' 

SESCUNX. [As, p. 140,1-).] 

SESQUIPLA'RES and SESQUIPLA'RII. 
[Exercitus, p. 509, a.] 

SESTE'RTIUM, a place outside Romo, dis- 
tant two Roman miles and a half (whence the 
name) from the Esquiline gate, where slaves and 
malefactors of the lowest class were put to death 
(Schoh ad Ilor. Epod. 5 ; Plut. Raid. 28 ; in loctwi 
(i.e, Sesierimm) servilibus poenis seposiium, Tac. 
Ann. XV. 60). 

SESTE^RTIUS, a Roman coin, which properly 
belonged to the silver coinage, in which it was one- 
fourth of the denarius, and” therefore equal to 2^ 
asses. ^ Hence the name, which is an abbreviation 
of semis teriius (sc. mimmus), the Roman mode of 
expressing 2-}. (Varro, L.L. v. 173, ed. MiiJler ; 
Festus, s V.; Plm. II.N. xxxiii. 3. s. 13.) The 
word IVummis is often expressed with scsteiUus, 
and often it stands alone, meaning sestertius. 

Hence the symbol H S or I I S, which is used 
to designate the sestertius. It stands either for 
L L S (Libra Libra et Sends), or for IIS, the two 
Us merely forming the mnncial two (sc. asses or 
librae), and the whole being in either case equi- 
valent to dupomlms et semis. (Priscian, de Ponder. 
p. 1347 ; Fcstiis, p. 347, Muller.) 

When the as was reduced to half an ounce, and 
the number of asses in the denarius was made 
sktecn instead of ten [As, Denarius], the ses- 
tertius was still I of the denarius, and therefore 
contained no longer 2^, but 4 asses. The old reck- 
oning of 1 0 asses to the donarins was kept, how- 
ever, in paying the troops. (Plin. xxxiii. 3. s. 13.) 
After this change the sestertius was coined in brass 
as well as in silver ; the metal used for it was that 
called Orichalcum, which was much finer than 
tlie common aes, of which the asses were made. 
(Plin. //.iV, xxxiv. 2.) 

The sum of 1000 sesimdii was called sesiertmm. 
This was also denoted by the symbol H S, the 
obvious explanation of which is ‘‘IIS (2^) mil- 
lia but Gronoviiis understands it as 2-^ pounds 
of silver (sestoHimi pondus argenti), which he con- 
siders to have been worth originally 1000 sestertii, 
and therefore to have represented this value ever 
after. (Pee, Fet i. 4, 11.) The sestertium was al- 
ways a sum of money, never a coin ; the coin used 
in the payment of large sums was the denarius. 

According to the value we have assigned to the 
Denarius, up to the time of Augustus, we have 

£ s. d.farth. 

the sestertius ~ 0 0 2 *5 

the sestertiam 8 17 1 

after the reign of Augustus 

the sestertius **«= 0 0 1 3*5 

the sestertium » 7 16 . 3 

Taking the earlier value of the mstertim^ and 
neglecting the half farthing, we have 1 sestertim 
tsa two-petice, 6 sestertii » 1 shilling, ^nd 120 scs- 
Urtii as H. sterling, Hence we get the following 
very convenient Rulm: to convert seskriU into 
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pounds sterling divide hy 120 ; and correct Oic re- 
sult by addhig to it the quotient obtained by dividing 
the original futmber by 1920 : for *5 of a farthing is 
TyVfT ^ pound. 

The sestertius was the denomination of money 
almost always used in reckoning considerable 
amounts. There are a very few examples of the 
use of the denarius for this purpose. The mode of 
reckoning was as follows : — 

Sestertius — sestertius nummus = nummus. 

Sums hdow 1000 sestertii were expressed hy the 
numeral adjectives joined with cither of these forms. 

The sum of 1000 sestertii = milk sestedii = 
M sasicrtiuni (for sestedioruni) = M nummi = M 
nmimum (for nurnmorum) = M sestertii mimmi =: 
JM sestortium nmninmn = sestertkim. These forms 
are used with the numeral adjectives below 1000, 
for sums between 1000 and 1,000,000 sestertii : 
sometimes niHUa is used instead of sestertia : some- 
times both words are omitted : sometimes nuinnium 
or sesterhum, is added. For example, (>00,000 
sestertii = sescenla sestertia = sescenta miliia = 
sescenta = sescenta sestertia 7imnmum, 

For sums of a thousand sestertia (^. e. a million 
sestertii) and upwards, the numeral adverbs in ics 
(decies\ uudecic.% vicies^ <hc.) arc used, with which 
the words centena niUlia (a hundred thousand) 
must be understood , With these adverbs the 
neuter singular is joined in the case re- 

quired hy the construction. (Nepos, Att, xiv. 2, 
gives sestertio vicies and sesieriio centies,) Thus, 
decks sesiertium^dccies centeMn miliia sesteiiium:=z 
ten times a hundred thousand sestertii = 1,000,000 
sestertii =; 1000 sestertia: millics II S cen- 
tma miliia sesiertium = a thousand times one hun- 
dred thousand sestertii = 100,000,000 sestertii = 

1 00,000 sestertia. When an amount is described 
by more than one of those adverbs in they must 
be added together if the larger numeral stands first, 
but multiplied when the smaller is first ; care how- 
ever being taken not to reckon the centena mdlla 
which is understood, more than once in the whole 
amount. Thus, Suetonius {Octav, 101) has millies 
et guingenfks i'ov 150,000 sestertia, i e. 100,000,000 
+ 50,000,000 =: 150,000,000 sestertii, and imme- 
diately after qmterdocks millies for 1,400,000 ses- 
terUa,ie. 14 x 1000 + 100,000 (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii. A variety was allowed in these forms : 
thus Cicero uses dmes et octingenta miliia for 1000 
sestertia, ue, 1,000,000 + 800,000 sestertii, and 
quaterdeem for 1400 sestertia, i, <?, 14 x 100,000 
BCHtertii. {In Fer. L SO#) 

When the numbers are written in cypher, it is 
often difficult to know whether sestertii or sestertia 
are meant. A distinction is sometimes made by a 
line placed over the numeral when sestertia are in- 
tended, or in other words, when the numeral is an 
adverb in ies» Thus : •— 

HS. M.C™ 1100 sestertii, but 
IIS. HS millies centies 

= 110,000 sestertia = 110,000,000 

sestertii. 

Warm (p.24) gives the following rule : When 
the numbers axe divided into three classes by 
points, the right-hand division indicates units, the 
second thousands, the third hundreds of thousands. 
Tims, in. xn. DC = 300,000 f 12,000 + 000 = 
31 * 2,000 sestertii. But those distinctions are by 
no means strictly observed in the manuscripts. 
Like other parts and nuiUiples of the as, the 
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sestertius is applied to other kinds of magnitude, 
e. g. pes sestertius for 2.^ feet. 

It has been assumed throughout this article that 
the forms of scsiejiium, as a neuter singular^ are 
genuine, a fact which may admit of doubt. 

Sesterce is sometimes used as an English word. 
If so, it ought to be used only as the translation of 
sestertius^ never of sesfeiiium, [P. S,] 

SEVIR. [Equites, p. 475, a; Augustales^ 
p. 180, b.] 

SEX SUFFRA^GIA. [Equites.] 
SEXATRUS. [Quinquatrus.] 

SEXTANS. [As, p.l40,b.] 

SEXTA'RIUS, a Roman dry and liquid mea- 
sure, which may be considered one of the principal 
measures m the Roman system, and the connecting 
point between it and that of the Greeks, for it was 
equal to the Idarrjs of the latter ; and there can. 
bo little doubt that the was not an original 

Greek measure, but that the word was introduced 
into the Greek system from the Roman, for the 
purpose of establishing a unit of agreement. [Quad- 
RANTAL.] It was oiio-sixth of tlio conijlus^ and 
hence its name: in the Greek system it was one- 
sixth of the chous. It was divided, in the same 
manner as the Xs, into parts named uneia^ sex- 
tans, quadrans, triens, quincunx, semmis, cOc. The 
nncia, or twelfth part of the sextaiius, was the 
CyATiius; its sextans was therefore two cyathi, 
its quadrans three, its triens four, its quincunx 
five, &c. (Wiirm, de Pond. See. p. J 18, comp, the 
Tables.) [P.B.l 

SE'XTUEA, the sixth part of the uneia, was 
the smallest denomination of money in use among 
the Romans. (Varro, L.L.i. 171, cd. Mliller.) 
It was also applied, like the uncia, to other kinds 
of magnitude. [Uncia.] [F. S.] 

SIBYLLI'NI LIBRI. These books are said 
to have been ohteinod in the reign of Tarquinins 
Friscus, or according to other accoutits in that of 
! Tarquinins Superbus, when a Sibyl (2l§uPvA.a), or 
proplietic woman, presented herself before the king, 
and olTered nine books for sale. Upon the king 
refusing to purchase them she went and burnt 
three, and then returned and demanded the same 
price for the remaining six as she had done for the 
nine. The king again refused to purchase them, 
whereupon she burnt three more and demanded the 
same sum for the remaining three, as she had done at 
first for the nine : the king'^s curiosity now became 
excited, so that he purchased the bfmks, and then 
the Sibyl vanished. (I)ionys. iv, 0*2 ; Yarro, ap. 
Lacta7it. L 6 ; Ooll. i, 19 ; Flin, fl.N. xiii. 27 ; 
respecting the different Siliyls mentioned by an- 
cient writers see Bivinatio, p. 4 1 0,b.) These books 
were probably written in Greek, aa the later ones 
undoubtedly were, and if so consetjuently came 
from a Greek source, though it is doubtful irom 
what quarter : Niebulir {Ilkt. of Pome, vol i. p. 
500) supposes them to have come from Ionia, but 
they were more probably derived from Cumae in 
Campania. (GOttling, C/as’cA. <76+ Pom* Stmtsv. p, 
212.) They were kept in a stone chest und(!r 
groimd in the temple of JupitcT Capitolinas, under 
; the custody of certain officers, at first only two in 
number, but afterwards increased successively to 
ton and fifteen, of whom an account is given under 
Decemviri, p. BB7, a. The public were not al- 
lowed to inspect the books, and they were only con- 
sulted by the officers, who had the charge of tlusm, 
at the special command of the senate {ml Ubtvs ire, 
3x2 
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Cic. de Dh. i. 43 ; Lit. xxii. 57). They were 
consulted in the case of prodigies and calamities, 
hut it is difRcult to ascertain whether they contained 
predictions, or merely directions as to what was to 
he done for conciliating or appeasing the gods, in 
consequence of the mystery which enveloped them 
from the time that one of their keepers was put to 
death for divulging their secrets. (Dionys. l.c.; 
Valer. Max. i. i. § 13.) Niebuhr remarks from 
the instances in Livy, that the original books were 
not consulted, as the Greek oracles were, for the 
purpose of getting light concerning future events ; 
but to learn what worship was required by the 
gods, when they had manifested their wrath by 
national calamities or prodigies. Accordingly we 
find that the instruction they give is in the same 
spirit ; prescribing what honour was to be paid to 
the deities already recognized, or what new ones 
were to be imported from abroad. They were pro- 
bably written on palm- leaves (Serv. ad Vircf.Aen. 
iii. 444, vi. 74), and it is not unlikely tliat the 
leaves of the Cumaeaii Sibyl described by Virgil 
were designed as an allusion to the form of the 
Sibylline books. Their nature being such, Niebuhr 
supposes that they were referrc;^ to in the same 
way as Eastern nations refer to the Koran and to 
Hafiz : they did not search for a passage and apply 
it, bnt probably only shuffled the palm leaves and 
then drew one. 

When the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
burnt in B. c. 83, the Sibylline books p''rished in 
the fire ; and in order to restore them, ambassadors 
were sent to various towns in Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor, to make fresh collections, which on 
the rebuilding of the temple were deposited in the 
same place that the former had occupied. (Dionys. 
/, c.) But as a great many prophetic books, many 
of them pretending to be Sibylline oracles, had got 
into general circulation at Rome, Augustus com- 
manded that all such books should he delivered up 
to the praetor urbamis by a certain day and burnt, 
and that in future none should he kept by any 
private person. More than 2000 prophetic hooks 
were thus delivered up and burnt, and those which 
were considered genuine and were in the custody ' 
of the state were deposited in two gilt cases at 
the base of the statue of Apollo, in the temple of 
that god on the Palatine, and were entrusted as 
before to the Quindecemvh (Suet. 33, ; Tacit, 
Am. vi. 12.) The writing of those belonging to 
the state had fadr'd by time, and Augustus com- 
manded the priests to write them over agsiin. 
(Dion Cas.s. liv. 17.) A fresh examination of the 
Sibylline books -was again made by Tiberius, and 
many rejected, which were considered spurious. 
(Dion Cass. Ivii. 18.) A few years afterwards, 
also in the reign of Tiberius, it was proposed to 
add a new volume of Sibylline, oracles to the re- 
ceived collection. (Tacit. 

The Christian writers frequently appeal to the 
Sibylline verses as containing prophecies of the 
Messiah j but these in most cases are clearly 
forgeries. A complete collection of Sibylline ora- 
cles was published by Gallaeus, Amst 1688 : frag- 
ments of them have also been published by Mai, 
Milan 1817, and Struve, Rigiomont 1818. (Com- 
pare Ileidbroeda, de Slhliis Dksertat, Berol. 
1835.) 

The Sibylline books were also called Fata 
Una (Cic- Oat iii. 4), and tidri Futaks, (Liv, v. 
15, xxiL 57.) Those that were collected after 
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the burning of the temple on the Capitol, were 
undoubtedly written in Greek verses, and were 
acrostics (aKpocrrixU, Cic, de Div. ii. 54 ; Dionys. 
L c.). Along with the Sibylline books were pre- 
served under the guard of the same officers the 
hooks of the two prophetic brothers, the Marcii 
(Serv. ad Virg. Aen. vi. 72 ; Cic. de Dm. i. 40, 
ii. 55), the Etruscan prophecies of the nymph 
Bygoe, and those of Albuna or Albunca of Tibiir. 
(Lactant. i. 6.) Those of the Marcii, which had 
not been placed there at the time of the battle of 
Cannae, were written in Latin : a few remains of 
thorn have come down to us in Livy (xxv. 12) and 
Macrobius {Sat. i. 17). Sec Niebuhr, vol. i. p, 
507 ; Gbttling, Gcsch. d. Rom. Slaafsv. p. 213; 
Hartung, Die Religion d. Rdiner, vol. i. p. 120, &c. 

SICA,f?m. STCILA, whence the English sidle, 
and SICILICULA (Plaut. Rud. iv. 4. 125), a 
curved dagger, adapted by its form to be concealed 
under the clothes, and therefore carried by robbers 
and murderers. [Acinaces.] (Cic. Oat. iii. ,3.) 
Sica may he translated a scimitar to distinguish 
it from Pug JO, which denoted a dagger of the 
common kind. Sicarhis, though properly meaning 
one who murdered with the sica, was applied to 
murderers in general. (Qiiintil. x. i. § 12.) Hence 
the forms de sicariis and inter sicarios were used in 
the crmiinal courts in reference to murder. Thus 
juilieinm inter sicarios, ‘‘’a tnal for murder” (Cic. 
jiro Rose. 5) ; defeiidere inter sicarios, “’to defend 
against a charge of murder ” (P/iil. li. 4). [J. V.] 

SICA'RITJS. [Sica ; Lex Coiinklia, p. 087.] 

SICILICUS. [ScRUPULiJM; Uncia.] 

SIOILLA'RIA. [Satuknalia.] 

SIGMA. [Mensa.] 

SIGNA MILITA'RIA (crgg^Ta, (rrjgaiai), 
military ensigns or standards. The most ancient 
standard employed by the Romans is sitiid to have 
been a handful of straw fixed to the top of a spear 
or pole. Hence the company of soldiers, belonging 
to it, was called Afauipidm. [Exekcituss, p. 
.500, b.j The bundle of hay or fern was soon suc- 
ceeded by the figures of animals, of which FHny 
(//. A^. X. 4. s. 5) enumerates five, viz. the eagle, 
the wolf, the rainotaur (Festus, s.v. Minotimr.), 
the horse, and the boar. In the second consulship 
of Marius, B. c. 104, the four quadrupeds were en- 
tirely laid aside as standards, the eagle being alone 
retained. It was made of silver, or bronze, and 
with expanded wings, hut was probably of a small 
size, since a standard-bearer (slgn'i/hr) under Julius 
Caesar is said in circumstances of danger to have 
wrenched the eagle from its staff and concealed it 
in the folds of his girdle. (Flor. iv. 12.) 

Under the later emperors the eagle was carried, 
as it had been for many centuries, with the h'gion, 
a legion being on that account sometimes called 
aquih (Hirt. JJelL Uisp. 3.9), and at the same time 
each cohort had for its own ensign the serpent or 
dragon (draco, dpdKOiv), which was woven on a 
square piece of cloth (teaiilis anguis, Sidon. Apoll. 
Chm. v. 409), edevated on a gilt staff, to which a 
cross-bar was acbipted for the purpose (Themiat. 
Orat L p. 1, xviii. p, 20‘7, ed. Dindorf ; Clau- 
dian, iv. Ikmor. 546 ; vi. Cons. Honor. 566), 
and carried by the dramnanus. (Veget. de Re 
Mil. ii. 13 j compare Tac. Ann. i. 18.) 

Another figure used in the standards was a ball 
(pila), supposed to have been emblematic of the 
dominion of Rome over the world (Isid. Orig. 
xviii, 3) ; and for the same reason a bronze figure 
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of Victory was sometimes fix:cd at the top of the 
staff, as we see it sculptured, together with small 
statues of Mars, on the Coliinin of Trajan and the 
Arch of Constantine. (See the next woodcut, and 
Causeus de Stg, in Graevii Thes. vol. x. p. 2529.) 
Under the eagle or other emblem was often placed 
a hend of the reigning emperor, which was to the 
army the object of idolatrous -adoration. (Josephus, 
B.J. ii. 9. § 2 ; Suet. Tiher, m.Calig. 14 ; Tac. 
Ann. i. 39, 41, iv. 62.) The name of the em- 
peror, or of him who was acknowledged as emperor, 
was sometimes inscribed in the same situation. 
(Sucton. Vespas. G.) The pole, used to carry the 
eagle, had at its lower extremit}’’ an iron point 
{empis) to fix it in the ground, and to enable the 
CKpiilifer in case of need to repel an attack. (Suet 
JuL 62.) 

The minor divisions of a cohort, called ceiitiiries., 
had also each an ensign, inscribed with the num- 
ber both of the cohort and of the century. Bj' 
this piovision, together with the diversities of the 
crests worn by the centurions [Gai.ba], every 
soldier was enaliled with the greatest case to take 
his place. (Veget./. e.) 

In the Arch of Constantino at Rome there are 
four sculptured panels near the top, which exhibit 
a great number of standards, and illustrate some of 
the forms here described. The annexed woodcut 



is copied from two out of the four. The first panel 
represents Trajan giving a king to the Parthians : 
seven standards are held by the soldiers. The 
second, containing five standards, represents the I 
performance of the sacrifice called Buowiaunlia, j 
(Bartoli, xlrc. Triumph.) \ 

When Constantino had embraced Christianity, i 
a figure or emblem of Christ, woven in gold upon 
purple cloth, was substituted for the head of the 
emperor. This richly ornamented standard was 
called lahamm. (Prudentius eon£. Sgnim. i. 4G6, 
48H j NiceplL//.i?. vii 37.) 

Since the movements of a body of troops and of 
every por; ion of it were regulated by the standards, 
all the evolutions, acts, and incidents of the Ho- 
man array wore expressed by phni.ses de-rived 
from this circumstance. Thus Bigua wfrr're meant 
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to advance (Caesar, B. O. i, 25, ii. 25), referre to 
retreat, and comniere to face about ; ejhrre.^ or 
castris vdkre., to march out of tlio camp (Virg. 
Georg, i. 106) j <id mgneo convenire.^ to re-assenible. 
(Caesar, B. G, vi. 1. 37.) Notwithstanding some 
obscurity in the use of terms, it appears that, 
whilst the standard of the legion was properly 
called acpiiia., those of the cohorts were in a special 
sense of the term called signn, their bearers being 
itignifen, and that those of the manipuli or smaller 
divisions of the cohort were denominated vnu!ilh.i 
their bearers being mseiUani. Also those who 
fought in the first ranks of the legion before the 
standards of the legion and cohorts were called 
antedgnani, (Caesar, B. O. i. 43, 41, 56.) A pecu- 
liar application of the term vcxillarii is explained 
on p. 507, b. 

In military stratagems it was sometimes neces- 
sary to conceal the standards. (Caesar, B* G* via 
45.) Although the Romans commonly considered 
it a point of honour to preserve their standards, yet 
in some cases of extreme danger the leader hinuself 
threw them among the ranks of tlie enemy in 
order to divert their attention or to animate bis 
own soldiers. (Floras, i. 1 1 .) A wounded or dy ing 
standard-bearer delivered it, if possible, into the 
hands of his general (Fiorus, iv. 4), Irora whom he 
had received it {mgnis accppUs.^ Tac. Ann. i. 42). 
In time of peace tim standards were kept in the 
Akhaiuuivi under the care of the Qi/ABbTou. 

Wo have little information respecting the .stand- 
ards of any other nation besides the Kommis. 
The banners of the Parthians appear to have had a 
similar fonn to that of the Romans, hut were more 
richly decorated with gold and silk. [S3Bai€nM,| 
A golden eagle with expanded wings was the royal 
standard of Ih'rsia, (Xen. Ot/mp, vii. L § 4, 
i. 10. § 12.) The military ensigns of the Egyptians 
were very various, Their sacred ahimals were re- 
presented in them (Biod. L 86), and in the paint- 
ings at Thebes we observe such objects as a king’'s 
name, a sacred boat, or some other emblem, ap- 
plied to the same purpose. (Wilkinson, 3I(m. and 
CW. vol. i p. 294.) The Jewish army was probably 
marshalled by the aid of hann<‘r$ (Bs. xx. 5'} 
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Cant. vi. 4 ; Ts. xiii. 2) ; l3ut not so tlie Greek, 
although the latter had a standard, the elevation 
of which served as a signal for joining battle, 
either by land (Polyaen iii* 9. § 27 ; Com. Nepos, 
xi. 2. § *2) or by sea. (Thucyd. i. 49.) A scailet 
flag (^olvikIs) was sometimes used for this pur- 
pose. (Polyaen. i. 48. § 2.) [J. Y.] 

SIGNINUM OPUS. [DoMtTS,p.431,a.] 
SIGNUM, a division of the Roman legion. 
[Exercitus, p. 501, a.] 

S ILENT I A^RI I. [ Pe AEPOSiTUS.] 
SILICJPRNIUM. [Funus, p. 562, a.] 
SILIQUA. [Uncia.3 

SI'MFULUM or SIMPU'VIUM, was the 
name of a small cup used in sacrifices, by which 
libations of wine were oiF red to the gods. Festus 
says that it was not unlike the cyathus. (Festus, 
s. V. ; Varr. L. L. v. 124, cd. Miiiicr ; Plin. 11. N. 
XXXV. 12. s. 46 ; Juv. vi. 343 ; Cic. dcRop. vi. 2.) 
It often appears on Roman coins, as on the an- 
nexed coin of the Sestia gens, which represents on 
the obverse a tripod with a scccspita on one side 
and a simpuvium on the other. A simpuviura also 
appears on the coin figured under Secespita. 



There was a proverbial expression 
in simpulOf to make much ado about nothing ” 
(Cic. (k Lcq. iii. 16). 

SfNDUN. [Pallivm, p. 851, b.] 
SlNCrULAfliES. [Exercitus, p. 508, b.] 
SIPAflillJM, a piece of tapestry stretched on a 
frame, which rose before the stage of the theatre 
(Fcbtus, **.«./ Cie. Prov. Cons. 6 ; Juv. viii. 186), | 
and eonsoipieiitly answered the purpose of the 
drop-scene with us, although, contrary to our prac- 
tice, it was dt'prcssed when tire play began, so as 
to go below the ieved of the stage (antuea prenmn- 
llov.Epist. ii, 1. 109), and was raised again 
when the performance was concluded {tolhmtur^ 
Ovid. Met. ill. Ill— -114). From the last-cited 
passage wc learn tliat human figures were repre- 
sented upon it, whose feet appeared to rest upon 
the stage when this screen was drawn up. From 
a passage of Virgil {Georg, iil. 25) we further 
learn, that the figures were sometimes those of 
Britons woven in the canvass and raising their 
arms in the attitude of lifting up a purple curtain, 
80 as to be introduced in the same manner as 
At^aKtes, Persae, and CAfiYATiDES. 

In a more general sense siparium denoted any 
piece of cloth or canvass stretched upon a frame. 
(Quintil. vl L §32.) [XY.] 

SI STRUM ((rmerrpop)^ a mystical instrument 
of music, used by the ancient Egyptians in their 
ceremonies, and especially in the worship of Isis. 
(Ovid. Met ix. 784, Amon ii 13. 11, hi- 9. 34, 
del'^onio, i. 1. 38.) It was held in the right hand 
(see woodcut), and shaken, from which circum- 
stance it derived its name (acra tepuha munu^ 
Tihull, i. 3. 24). Its most common form is seen in 
the right-hand figure of the annexed woodcut, 
which represents an ancient sistrum formerly be- 
longing to tlic library of St. Genovefa at Paris. 


SITOPHYLACES. 

Plutarch (de 2s. et Obir. pp. 670, 671, ed. Stepli ) 
says, that the shaking of the four bars within the 
circular apsis represented the agitation of the four 
elements within the compass of the world, by which 
all things are continually destroyed and repro- 
duced, and that the cat sculptured upon the apsis 
was an emblem of the moon. Apuleius (Met xi. 



pp. ll.O, 121, cd. Aldi) describes the sistrum as a 
bronze rattle (aureum crepltucidum)., consisting of a 
narrow plate curved like a sword-belt {baliens), 
through which passed a few rods, that rendered a 
loud shrill sound. He says that those instruments 
were sometimes made of silver or even of gold. 
Ho also seems to intimate, that the shakes were 
three together (tergeminos kim)^ which would 
make a sort of radc music. 

The introduction of the worship of Isis into 
Italy shortly before the commencement of tlie 
Christian aera made the Romans familiar with this 
instrument. The “ linigeri calvi, sistrataguo turba ” 
(Mart. xii. 29) are most exactly depicted in two 
paintings found at Portici (Ant PErcolano.^ vol. ii. 
pp. 309—320), and containing the two figures of a 
priest of Isis and a woman kneeling at her altar, 
which are introduced into the preceding woodcut. 
The use of the sistrum in Egypt as a military in- 
strument to collect the troops is probably a fiction. 
(Virg. Aen. viii. 696 ; Propert. hi. 11. 43.) The 
sistrum is used in Nubia and Abyssinia to the pre- 
sent day. 

Rkinmi, which is in fact, like Sceptkum, a 
Greek word with a Latin termination, the proper 
Latin term fi>r it being Grepitamlum^ is sometimes 
used for a child’s rattle. (Martial, xiv. 54 ; Pollux, 
ix. 127.) [J.Y.] 

SITELLA. [SiTUEA.] 

SITO'NAE {(fircomi). [Srros.j 

SITOPHY'LACES {mrocpi^XaKes}., aboard of 
officers, chosen by lot, at Athens. They were at 
first three, afterwards increased to fifteen, of whom 
ten were for the city, five for the Peiraeeus. Their 
business was partly to watch the arrival of the 
corn ships, feike account of the quantity imported, 
and see that the import laws were duly observed ; 
partly to watch the sales of corn in the market, 
and take care that the prices were fair and reason- 
able, and none but legal weights and measures 
used by the factors ; in which respect their duties 
were much the same as those of the Agoranomi 
and Metronomi with regard to other saleable articles. 
[Sjtxos.] Demosthenes refers to the entry in the 
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Dooks of tlie Sitopliylaces Trapa ro?s ffirocpv^ 
Xa^ipf a7roypa(p’f}u) to prove the quantity of corn 
imported from Pontus, which (he says) was equal 
to all that came fi-om elsewhere, owing to the 
liberality of Leucon, king of the Bosporus, who 
allowed com to be exported from Theudosia to 
Athens free of duty. (Demosth. c. Lepiin, 46d, 
4C7.) These books were probably kept by the 
five who acted for the Peiraeeus, Avhose especial 
business it would be to inspect the cargoes that 
wereunladen. (Ilarpocr. s.v. ^iro<p6XaK€s : Bockh, 
Pul>l Econ. of Athens^ p. 8d, 2d ed.) [C. R. K.] 

SITOS (o-Itos), corn. The soil of Attica, though 
favourable to the production of figs, olives, and 
grapes, was not so favourahle for corn ; and the 
population being very considerable in the flourishing 
period of the Athenian republic, it was necessary 
to import com for their sulisistence. According to 
the calculation of Bockh, which docs not mate- 
rially differ from that of other writers, there were 

135.000 freemen and 365,000 slaves residing in 
Attica. The country, which contained an area of 

64.000 stadia, produced annually about two millions 
of medimni of corn, chiefly barley. The medimmis 
was about 1 bushel, 3 gallons, and 5'75 pints, or 
48 Attic xofvi/cesr. A xoivi^ was considered a fair 
daily allowance of meal 0nJL€piq(ria rpoep^) for a 
slave. The consumption of the whole population 
was throe million medimni, and one-third therefore 
was imported. It came from the countries border- 
ing on the Buxine Sea (Pontus, as it was called by 
the Greeks), and more especially from the Cimme- 
rian Bosporus and the Thracian Chersonese ; also 
from Syria, Egypt, Libya, Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, 
and Euboea, I’he necessities of the Athenians 
made them exceedingly anxious to secure a plenti- 
ful supply, and every precaution was taken for that 
purpose hy the govornincnt as well as by the legis- 
lator. Siiniimi was fortified, in order that the com 
vessels (crirayoiiyal oXtcciBes) might come siifcly 
round the promontory. Ships of war were often 
employed to convoy the cargo (v:apamep.TvcLV rhv 
(Tirov) beyond the reach of an enemy. (I)em. de 
Ouvw. 250, 251, G. Foli/cL 1211.) When Pollis, 
the liacedaemonian admiral, was stationed with 
his fleet off Acgina, the Athenians embarked in 
haste, under the command of Chahrias, and offered 
him battle, in order that tlie corn-ships, which had 
arrived as far as Goraestus in Euboea, might get 
into the Peiraeeus. (Xenoph. X~MIen, v. 4. § 61.) 
One of the principal objects of Philip in his attack 
on Byzantium was that, by taking that city he 
might command the entrance to the Buxine, and 
so have it in his power to distress the Athenians 
in the com trade. Hence the great exertions made 
by Remosthones to relieve the Byzantines, of the 
success of which he justly boasts (de Coron, 254, 
307, 320). 

The measures taken hy the legislature to obtain 
supplies of com may appear harsh, and their policy 
is at least doubtful, but they strongly evince the 
anxiety of the pc'ople on the subject. Exportation 
was eutircly prohibited, nor was any Athenian or 
resident alien allowed to carry corn to any other 
place than Athens {(rirriyup dAAdfre ^ ASifj/'afe). 
Whoever did so, was punishable with death, (l)om. 
c. 918 ; Lycnrg, CtLeoor. 151, ed, Eieph.) 
Of tbe com brought into the Athenian port two- 
thirds was to be brought into the city and sold 
there. (Ilarpocr. s. v. ip.7t0piov() No 

one might lend money on a ship that did not sail 


with an express condition to bring a return cargo, 
part of it corn, to Athens. If any merchant, capi- 
talist, or other person advanced money or entered 
mto any agreement in contravention of these laws, 
not only was he liable to the penalty, but the agree- 
ment itself was null and void, nor could he recover 
any sum of money, or bring any action in respect 
thereof. (D cm. c. Zaen'A 941.) Information against 
the offenders was to he laid before the eVe/teATjral 
Toy ifiToptov, (Meier, Ati. Proc* p. 87.) Strict 
regulations were made with respect to the sale of 
com in the market. Conspiracies among the corn- 
dealers {(riToirS)\ai) to buy up the corn (crvycaycta- 
dai\ or raise the price (crvyicrrdpai rhs ripasX 
were punished with death. They were not allowed 
to make a profit of more than one obol in the me- 
dimnus ; and it was unlawful to buy more tlian 
fifty (popfLot at a time. It is not certain what the 
size of a cpoppds was : Bcickh supposes it to be 
about as much as amedimnus. These laws remind 
us of our own statutes against engrossing and re- 
grating ; !mt the^’’ appear to ha\ e been easily evaded 
by the corn-dealers. (See the speech of Lysias 
/card rSov citottcoA^j/ : Dem. c. Diovymd, 1285.) 
The sale of corn was placed under the supervision 
of a special board of officers called SHophylaoes 
(<riro<pvAaKes)^ while that of all other marketable 
commodities was superintended hy the agoranomi. 
(Lys. id. 165, ed. Steph.) It was their business 
to see that meal and broad were of the proper 
quality, and sold at the legal weight and price. 
They were hound to detect the frauds of the factor 
and the baker, and (if we may believe Lysias) 
they sometimes suffered death for their want of 
vigilance. The mode of proceeding against them 
was by darayyeXta before the senate. (Plainer, 
Proc. uud Klug. vol. ii. p. 149.) 

Notwithstanding these careful provisions, scarci- 
ties (ffiro^dioLL) frequently occurred at Athens, 
either from bad liarvests, the misfurtuues of war, 
or other accidental causes. The state then made 
great efforts to supply the wants of the people by 
importing large quantities of corn, and selling it at 
a low price. Public granaries were kept in the 
Odeum, Pompeum, Long Porch, and naval store- 
house near the sea. (Pollux, ix. 45 ; Hem. c. 
Fhorm. 918.) SHonm {(nrmmi) were appointed 
to get in the supply and manage the sale. He- 
mosthenes was appointed on one occasion to that 
office ide Coron. 310.) Persons called apodedae 
(dTToBeKraL) received the com, measured it out, 
and distributed it in certain quantities. (Pollux, 
viii. 1 14.) Public-spirited individuals would some- 
times import grain at their own expense, and sell 
it at a moderate price, or distribute it gratuitously. 
(Dem. c, Pkorm. 918.) We read of the Athenian 
state receiving presents of com from kings and 
princes. Thus Leucon, king of the Bosporus, sent 
a large present, for which lie had the honour of 
dreAeia (exemption from customs-duties) couferred 
on him by a decree of the people. (Dem. c. LrpUn. 
467 ; see Isocr. TpaTreQr. 370, ed. Steph.) Psam- 
metichus, an hlgyptimi prince, sent a present in 
Olymp. 83. 4, Demetrius in Olymp. 118. 2, Spar- 
tacus, king of the Bosporus, a few years after. In 
later times, that made hy the Homan Atticus is 
well known. On the whole of this subject the 
reader is referred to Bdckh (PuM. Emn* of AtJum^ 
p. 77, &c., 2nd. ed.)? where also he will fmd the 
various prices of meal and bread at Athens, and 
other details, copiously explained. As to the duty 
3x4 
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payable on the importation of corn, see Pente- 

COSTE. 

ISItos is strictly iDlieat Jhuy\ hX^ira harley-jhur^ 
wpal wheats KpiOcu barley^ &pTos wheat bread, fia^a 
barley ~'b?'ead. SiVoy, liowerer, is often applied to 
all kinds of corn, and even in a larger sense to pro- 
visions in general. [C. 11. K ] 

SITOCJ DIKE (a-lrov bucTj). The marriage 
portion ( 7 rpo?|) being intended as a provision for 
the wife, althoiigli it was paid to the husband by 
her father, brother, or other natural guardian (icv- 
pios), if anything happened to sever the marriage 
contract, the husband or his representative was 
hound to repay it ; or, if he failed to do so, he was 
liable to pay interest upon it at the rate of eighteen 
per cent, per annum (eV’ ipvda b§oXo7s roKO(pope7u). 
This was the law in case of a divorce (Deniosth. c. 
Ncaer, 1362) ; and also when, after a contract of 
marriage, and after payment of the marriage por- 
tion, the intended husband refused to perform his 
engagement. (Demosth. c. 818.) Upon the 
deatii of the husband without children, the wife 
and her money went back to the natural guardian 
(Isacus, de Pt/rr. her. 41, od. Steph.) ; but if he 
died leaving children, she had the option of staying 
with them or going back to her Kvpm. If she did 
tho latter, the children (or their guardian, if they 
were under age) were hound to pay hack tlie por- 
tion to the Kijpios, or eighteen per cent, interest in 
the meantime. (Isaeiis, de Pyrr. her. 38, 4G, cd. 
Steph, ) And if she married again, her Kupmwas 
hound in honour to give the same sum to her new 
husband. (Deniosth. c. die rfo/e, 1010.) Upon 
the transfer of a woman from one husband to another, 
which was not uncommon, the irpot^ was trans- 
ferred with her. (Demosth. c. OncL 866.) A wo- 
man’s fortune was usually secured by a mortgage 
of the husband’s property ; but wliether this was 
so or not, her guardian, in any of the cas(‘s above 
mentioned, might bring an action against tho party 
who unjustly withhold it ; ShcT? to recover 

the principal, Uterj ffirov, for the interest. Tho 
interest was called (Tiros (alimony or maintenance), 
because it was the income out of which the woman 
had to be maintained, al mpuKSyemi rpocpal, 7} 
diBoyepf) TTpdff'odos els rpo(j)^p rai^yvuai^ip. (Ilar- 
pocr. s. V. Situs; Pollux, ^iii. 33; Demosth. c. 
Jphob. 830, 854.) Tlic word <r?ros is often lused 
generally for provisions, just as wo use the word 
bread. So in the law, which required the son of 
an lir(/cA??pos to maintain his mother when life 
came of age and took possession of her inheritance, 
the expression is rh?' o'2top perpelp rp fxprpL 
(Demosth, e. Siepk 1135.) The allowance for 
rations given to soldiers was called crirripecrtop, 
(Bdckh, PA Mean, of AtJmns, p. 272, 2d ed.) 
The ^iten (rlrou was tried before the archon in 
the Odeum, the same building in which tho corn 
granaries were kept, which makes it not improbable 
that in earlier times the defendant was called upon 
to pay the damages in hind, that is, in com or some 
other sort of provisions ; though it was soon found 
to be more convenient to commute this fora money 
payment. This cause, like the SI/ct? rpornhs^ seems 
to have belonged to the Sf/caqasjtwas pre- 

sumed that the woman could not wait long for the 
means of her daily subsistence. It was arljuTiTos, 
for the damages worn dearly liquidated, being a 
mere matter of calculation, when the payment of 
the marriage portion was proved, (Buidas, .v. t). 
*DSe?oi^: Pollux, in. 47, vi. 153, viii. 31, 33; 


soccus. 


Meier, Aft. Proc. pp. 43, 423 — 427 ; Platner, 
Proc. und Klag. vol. ii. p. 2G6.) [C. R. K.J 

SITTYBAE. [Liber.] 

STTULA, dim. SITED LA (vdpia), was pro- 
bably a bucket or pail for drawing and carrvins? 
water (Plant. ii. 2. 30), but was more usiu 

ally applied to the vessel from which lots were 
drawn : Sitella, however, was more commonly used 
in this signification. (Plant. Cas. ii. 5. 34, 43, ii. 6. 
7, 11, Liv. XXV. 3, xli. 18.) It appears that the 
vessel was filled with water (as among the Greeks, 
whence the word vdpla), and that the lots (sortes) 
were made of wood ; and as, though increasing ni 
size below, it had a narrow neck, only one lot 
could come to the top of the water at the same 
time, when it was shaken. (SUukmi hue tecum 
afferto cum aqua et sories. Plant. Cas. ii. 4. 1 7 ; Cic. 
in Verr. ii. 51 ; Vopisc. /bW;. 8.) The vessel used 
for drawing lots was also called urna or orca as 
well as Sitida or Sitella. (Cic. in Vatm. 1 4 ; Val. 
Max. vi. 3. § 4 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 431, &c. ; Lucian, 
V. 304, with Scliol. ; compare Pers. iii. 4K) 

It is important to understand the true meaning 
of Sitella, since almost all modern writers have 
supposed that the name of Sitella or Cista was 
given indifferently to tlie ballot-box, into which 
those who voted in the comitia and couits of 
justice cast their tabellae : hut W under {Codcjc 
Er/utensis, p. cl viii. &c.) has proved, that tho 
opinion of Mamitius {de Comitiis Romanis, c. 15. 
p. 527, ed. Graev.) is correct, who maintained that 
the Sitella was the urn, from which tho names of 
the tribes or centuries were drawn out by lot, so 
that each might have its jiroper place in voting, 
and that the Cista was the box into 
which the tabellae were cast. [Cista.] 

The form of the Sitella is preserved on 
a coin of the Cassia gens, which is repre- 
sented in the annexed cut. 

SOCCUS, dim. SO^CCULUS, was nearly if not 
altogether equivalent in meaning to Crepida, and 
denoted a slipper or low shoe, which did not fit 
closely, and was not fiistened by any tie. (Isid. 
Oriq. xix. 33.) Shoes of this description were 
worn, more especially among the Greeks together 
vvith the Pallium, both by men and by women. 
But those appropriated to the female sex were 
finer and more ornamented (Plin. 11. N. ix. 35. s. 56 ; 
tSoccus inuliehris. Suet. Calig.o'2, Vitell. 2), although 
those worn by men were likewise in some instanci's 
richly adorned according to the taste and means of 
the wearer. (Plant. Bacch. ii. 3. 88.) 




SOCIETAS. 

For tlie reasons mentionjed under the articles 
BaXxI and CiiEPiDA tlie Soccus was worn by 
comic actors (Hor. j 4?$ Poi'i. 80, 90), and was in 
this respect opposed to the Cothuenus- (Mart, 
viii, 3. 13 ; Plm. ix. 7.) The preceding wood- 
cut is taken from an ancient painting of a buffoon 
[Mimus], who is dancing in loose yellow slippers 
{luteum soccum^ Catull. Mpithal. Jul. 10). This 
was one of their most common colours. (De L’Aul- 
naye, Salt. Thtat. pi. iv.) [Solea.] [ J, Y.] 

SOCFETAS. Societasis classed by Gains (iii. 

1 35) and in the Institutions of Justinian among 
those obligationes which arise Consensu. When 
several persons unite for a common purpose, which 
is legal, and contribute the necessary means, such 
a union is Societas, and the persons are Socii. (Big. 
17. tit. 2. s. 57.) The contract of Societas might 
either be made in words or by tbo acts of the par- 
ties, or by the consent of the parties signified 
tbroiigb third persons: it required no paiticrdar 
form of agreement. A Societas might he formed 
either for the sake of gain to arise from the dealings 
and labour of the Socii (qewms/MvS-), or not. Societas 
for the purpose of quaestus corresponds to the Eng- 
lish Partnership. A Societas might he formed 
which should comprise all the property of the Socii 
{soaietas omnium lonorum) ; in which case as soon 
as the Societas was formed, all the property of all 
the Socii immediately became common (res quae 
coeunfum sunt contimo eommumeuntur). But the 
Societas might be limited to a part of the property 
of the Socii or to a single thing, as the buying and 
selling of slaves, or to carrying on trade in a par- 
ticular thing in a particular place. (Cic. pro P, 
Qmntio, c. 3.) The communion of property in a 
Societas might also bo limited to the use of the 
things. A Societas might be formed either in 
pnpelimm., that is, so long as the parties lived, or 
ad tempus or in tempore or sub co7idltione, (Big, 17. 
tit, 2. s. 1 .) 

i'lach Socius was bound to contribute towards 
the objects of the Societas ticcording to the tenns 
of the coin tract. But it was not necessary that all 
the Socii should contribute money ; one might sup 
ply money and anotlier might supply labour (opera\ 
aiid the might bo divisible between them, 
for the labour of one might be as valuable as the 
money of the other. In the case of Eoacius the 
actor, Fannius bad a slave Paiiurgus, who by 
agreement between Boscius and Fannius was made 
their joint property (commmm). Eoscius paid 
nothing for his one half of the man, but he under- 
took to instruct him in his art. Apparently they 
became partners in the man in equal shares, for 
Cicero complains of the terms of the Societas on 
the part of Eoscius whose instruction was worth 
much more than the price of the slave before he was 
taught his art. (Cic, j^ro Q. Moscio Com. 10.) The 
agreement between the Socii might also be, that 
one Socius should sustain no loss and should have 
a share of the gain, provided' his labour was so 
valuable as to render it equitable for him to become 
a partner on such tenns. If the shares of the Socii 
were not fixed* by agreement they were considered 
to be equal (Dig. 17. tit 2. s, 29.) One partner 
might have two or more shares, and another might 
have only one, if their contributions to the Societas 
in money or in labour were in these proportions. 
If the agnjement was merely as to the division of 
irofit, it followed that the Socii must bear the 
omm in the same proportion. Each Socius was 
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answerable to the others for his conduct in the 
management of the business : he was bound to use 
Diligentia and was answerable for any loss through 
Culpa. The action which one socius had against 
another in respect of the contract of partnership, 
was an actio dire eta and called Pro Socio (cur non 
arhitrum jrro socio adegeris Qu» Roschm^ &c. ; Cic. 
pro Q. Roscio Com.d). The action might be 
brought for any breach of the agreement of part- 
nership, for an account and for a dissolution. A 
partner might transfer his interest to another per- 
son, but this transfer did not make that other per- 
son a partner, for consent of all parties was essential 
to a Societas : in fact such a transfer was a disso- 
lution of the partnership, and the person to whom 
the transfer was made might have his action De 
Communi dividundo. But there might be the pro 
socio actio against the heres of a socius, for though 
the heres is not a socius, yet he succeeds to the in- 
terest of his testator or intestate in the partnership 
(cynohimento successor est j Dig. 17. tit. 2. s. 03. 

§ 8 ). 

Each socius had a right of action in proportion 
to his interest against any person with whom any 
of the socii had contracted, if the socii had com- 
missioned him to make the contract or had ap- 
proved of the contract ; or if it was an action 
arising from a delict. Thus in the case of Eoscius 
and Fannius, they had severally sued a third person 
in respect of their several claims as partners, and 
yet Fannius still claimed the half of what Roscius 
had recovered in respect of his share in the part- 
nership. (ProQ. Rose. Com. 11, 17, 18.) In all 
other cases the person who made the contract could 
alone sue. AH the socii could be sued if they had 
ail joined in the contract with a third person, and 
each in proportion to his share. If one socius con- 
tracted on behalf of all, being commissioned to do 
so, all were liable to the full amount (in solidum). 
If a socius borrowed money, the other socii were 
in no case bound by his contract, unless the money 
had been brought into the common stock. In fact 
the dcalmg.s of one partner did not bind the other 
partners, except in such cases as they would bo 
bound independent of the existence of the Societas. 
Condemnatio in an Actio Pro Socio was sometimes 
attended with Inpamia. 

A Societas, unless it was for a limited period, 
could be ended at the pleasure of any one of the 
socii : any member of the body cotild give notice 
of dissolution when he pleased (renuniiaresoeiektU), 
and therefore the Societas was dissolved {solviltir}. 
But in the case of a societas omnium bonoriim, if 
one socius had been appointed heres, he could not 
by giving notice of dissolution defraud his co- 
partners of their share of the hereditas. The death 
of a partner dissolved the Societas ; and a Capitis 
diminutio was said to have the same effect. If tlie 
property of any one of the socii was sold cither 
pubiice (bonorumpuUkatio) or privatim, the Societas 
was dissolved. It was also dissolved when the 
purjioso for which it was ffirmod was accomplished ; 
or the things in which there was a Societas, had 
ceased to exist ; or by the lapse of the time for 
which it was formed. 

If on the dissolution of a partnership there was 
no profit, but a loss to sustain, the loss was borne, 
as already stated, by the socii in proportion to tlieir 
shares. ■ If one man cowtrilmtod money and another 
labour, and there was a loss, how was the loss 
borne ?, If the money and the labour were con* 
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feidered equivalent, it -would seem to follow that 
until the partnership property were exhausted by 
the payment of the debts, there should be no pe- 
cuniary contribution by the person who supplied 
the labour. This principle is a consequence of 
•what Gaius states that the capital of one and the 
labour of another might he considered equal, and 
the gain might be divided, and if there was a loss 
the loss must be divided in the same proportion. 

Societates were formed for the purposes of farm- 
ing the public revenues. [Publicani.] 

(Gaius, hi- 148 — 154 ; Dig. 17. tit. 2 ; Inst. 3. 
tit. '2(> ; Cod. 4. tit 37 • Miihlenbrach, Doctrina 
Pandedaruni ; Mackeldej’-, Lehrhuch^ <&c. Hasse, 
Die Culpa des Kom. Reclits. s. 46, 49.) [G. L.] 

SO'CII {(rijfipaxoL). In the early times, when 
Rome formed equal alliances with any of the sur- 
rounding nations, these nations were called Socii. 
(Liv. ii. 53.) After the dissolution of the Latin 
league, when the name Latini^ or Nomen Latinum, 
was artificially applied to a great number of Ita- 
lians, few only of whom were real inhabitants of 
the old Latin towns., and the majority of whom 
had been made Latins by the will and the law of 
Rome, there necessarily arose a difference between 
these Latins and the Socii, and the expression 
Socii Nomen Latinum is one of the old asyndeta, 
instead of Soeii et Nomen Latinum. The Italian 
allies again must he distinguished from foreign al- 
lies. Of the latter we shall speak hereafter. The 
Italian allies consisted, for the most part, of such 
nations as had either been conquered by the Ro- 
mans, or bad come under their dominion by other 
circumstances. When such nations formed an 
alliance with Rome, they generally retained their 
own laws ; or if al first they were not allowed this 
privilege, they afterwards received them hack again. 
The condition of the Italian allies varied, and 
mainly depended upon the manner in which they 
had come under the Roman dominion (Liv. viii. 25, 
ix. 20) ; hut in reality they were always depend- 
ent upon Rome. Niebuhr {IBst of Rome^ vol. iix. 
p. 616) considers that there were two main con- 
ditions of the Socii, analogous or equal to those of 
the provincials, that is, that they wore either 
foederati or Uheri (immunes, Cic. c. Verr. iii. 6). 
The former were such as had formed an alliance 
with Rome, which was sworn to by both parties ; 
the latter were those people to whom the senate 
had restored their autonomy after they were con- 
quered, such as the Hernican towns. (Liv. ix. 43.) 
But the condition of each of these classes must 
again have been modified according to circum- 
stances. The cases in which Rome had an equal 
alliance with nations or towns of Italy became 
gradually fewer in number : alliances of this kind 
existed indeed for a long time with Tibur, Prae- 
neste, Naples, and others (Polyb. vi, 14 ; Liv. 
xliii. 2 ; Cic. pro JBalb, 8) ; hut these places were, 
nevertheless, in reality as dependent as the other 
Socii. It was only a few people, such as the 
Camertes and Heracleans, that maintained the 
rights of their equal alliance with Rome down to 
a very late time. (Liv. xxviii. 45 ; Pl-ut Mar, 
28 ; Cic, p^v Balb. 20, pro AreJt. 4.) With these 
few exceptions, most of the Italians were either 
Socii (in the later sense) or Latiui. During the 
latter period of the republic they had the connu- 
bium with Rome (Diodor. Dxeerpt. Mai^ xxxvii. 6), 
but not the suffrage of the Latins. It sometimes 
happened, as in the case of the Macedoniali Onesi- 
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mtts, that a foreign individual was honoured by the 
senate by being registered among the Italian Socii 
{in sodorum formulam referre\ and in this case 
the senate provided him with a house and lands in 
some part of Italy. ( Liv. xliv. 1 6.) 

Although the allies had their own laws, the 
senate, in cases where it appeared conducive to the 
general welfare, might command them to submit to 
any ordinance it might issue, as in the case of the 
Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalihns. (Liv. xxxix, 
14.) Many regulations also, which were part of 
the Roman law, especially such as related to usur}^, 
sureties, wills, and innumerable other things (Liv. 
XXXV. 7 ; Gains, iii. 121, &:c. ; Cic. pro Ball. 8), 
were introduced among the Socii, and nominally 
receiied by them voluntarily. (Cic. L c. ; Gell. xv*i. 
13, xix.^ 8.) The Romans thus gradually united 
the Italians with themselves, by introducing their 
own laws among them ; hut as they did not grant 
to them the same civic rights the Socii ultimately 
demanded them arms in their hands. 

Among the duties which the Italian Socii had to 
perform towards Rome the following are the prin- 
cipal ones : they had to send subsidies in troops, 
money, corn, ships, and other things, whenever 
Rome demanded them. (Liv. xxvi. 39, xxviii. 45, 
XXXV. 16, &c.) The number of troops requisite 
for completing or increasing the Roman armies was 
decreed every year by the senate (Liv. passiniX 
and the consuls fixed the amount which each allied 
nation had to send, in proportion to its population 
capable of bearing arms, of which each nation was 
obliged to draw up accurate lists, called formulae, 
(Liv. xxxiv. 56 ; Polyb. ii. 23, &c.; Liv. xxii. 57, 
xxvii. 10.) The consul also appointed the place 
and time at which the troops of the Socii, each part 
under its own leader, had to meet him and his 
legions. (Polyb. vi. 21, 26 ; Liv. xxxiv. 56, 
xxxvi. 3, xli. 5.) The infantrjT- of the allies in a 
consular army was usually more numerous than 
that of the Romans; the cavalry was generally 
three times the number of the Romans (l-^olyh. iii. 

3 08, vi. 26, 30) : hut these numerical proportions 
were not always observed. (Polyb. ii. 2i, iii. 72.) 
The consuls appointed twelve praefects as com- 
manders of the Socii, and their power answered to 
that of the twelve military tribunes in the consular 
legions. (Polyb. vi. 26, 3/.) These praefects, -who 
were probably taken from the allies themselves, and 
not from the Romans, selected a third of the cavalry, 
and a fifth of the infantry of the Socii, who formed 
a select detachment for extraordinary cases, and 
who were called the esetraordinani. The re- 
maining body of the Socii was then divided into 
two parts, called the right and the left wing. 
(PoR'b. /.(?.; Liv. xxxi. 21, xxxv. 5.) The in- 
fantry of the wings ’was, as usual, divided into 
cohorts, and the cavalry into turmae. In some 
cases also legions were formed of the Socii. ( Liv. 
xxxvii. 39.) Pay and clothing were given to the 
allied troops by the states or towns to which they 
belonged, and which appointed quaestors or pay- 
, masters for this purpose ( Polyh. vi. 21 ; Cic. c. Ferr, 
V. 24) ; but Rome furnished them with provisions 
at the expense of the republic : the infantry re- 
ceived the same as the Roman infantry, but the 
cavalry only received two-thirds of what was given 
to the Roman cavalry. (Polyb. vi. 39 ; Cic. pro 
BoB, 20.) In the distribution of the spoil and of 
conquered lands they frequently received the same 
share as the Romans. (Liv. xl, 43, xli. 7, 13, 
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xlr. 43, xln. 4.) The Socii were also sometimes 
sent out as colonists with the Romans. (Appian, 
de Bell. Cw. i. 24.) They were never allowed to 
take up arms of their own accord, and disputes 
among them were settled hy the senate. Notwith- 
standing all this, the socii fell gradually under the 
arbitrary rule of the senate and the magistrates of 
Rome ; and after the year B. c. 173, it even be- 
came customary for magistrates, when they travelled 
through Italy, to require the authorities of allied 
towns to pay homage to them, to provide them 
with a residence, and to furnish them with beasts 
of burden when they continued their journey. 
(Liv. xlii. 1.) Gellius (x. 3) mentions a number 
of other vexations, which the Roman magistrates 
inflicted upon the Socii, who could not venture to 
seek any redress against them. The only way 
for the allies to obtain protection against such 
arbitrary proceedings, was to enter into a kind of 
clientela with some induential and powerful Ro- 
man, as the Samiiites were in the clientela of 
Fabriciiis Luscinus (Val. Max. iv. 3. § 6‘), and 
the senate, which was at all times regarded as the 
chief protector of the Socii, not only recognised 
such a relation of clientela between Socii and a 
Roman citizen, hut even referred to such patrons 
cases for decision which otherwise it might have I 
decided itself- (l)ionys. ii. 11 ; Liv. ix.20 ; Cic. 
pro Sail. 21.) Socii who revolted against Rome were 
frequently punished with the loss of their freedom, 
or of the honour of serving in the Roman armies. 
{OelL/^. e. ; Appian, de Bell, JIamnk 61; Strab.v. 
p. 385, vi. p. 380 ; Fest. s. tr. Brtdiam.) Such 
punishments however varied according to circum- 
stances, After repeated and fruitless attempts to 
obtain the full Roman franchise by legal means, 
tbo Italian allies broke out in open war against : 
Rome, the result of which was that she was com- 1 
polled to grant what slic had before obstinately rc- ' 
fiased. I 

After the eivitas had been obtained by all the j 
Italians by the Lex Julia do Civitate, the relation 
of the Ifeilian Bo<ni to Rome cea.sed. But Rome 
bad long before this event applied the name Socii 
to foreign nations also which were allied with 
Rome, though the* moaning of the word in this 
ctise differed from that of the Socii Itallci. Livy 
(xxxiv. 57 t comp. xxxv. 46) distinguishes two 
principal kinds of alliances with foreign nations ; 
1. foedm mquum^i such as might be concluded 
either after a war in which neither party had 
gained a decisive victory, or with a nation with 
whicli Rome had never been at war ; 2. a foidm 
iniqimm,, when a foreign nation conquered by the 
Romans was obliged to enter the alliance on any 
terms proposed by the conquerors. In the latter 
case the foreign nation was subject to Borne, and 
obligt‘d to comply with anything that Rome mjght 
demand. But all foreign Socii, whether they 
had an equal or unequal alliance, were obliged 
to send subsidies in troops when Rome demanded 
them ; those troops, however, did not, like those 
of the Italian Socii, servo in the Hue, but were 
employed as light-armed soldiers, and were called 
miltlm mmliurii^ emsdlid,, or sometimes 

(tmilia (Polyb, ii. 32 ; Liv. xxi46, dee., 

xxii. 22, xxvii* 37, xxxv. 31, xlii 2.0, 35.) TV 
wards the end of the republic all the Roman allies, 
whether they were nations or kings, sank down to 
tfm condition of mere subjects or vassals of liome, 
whose freedom and iadopcndcnco co’nsisted in 
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nothing but a name. (Walter, Gescli. d. Bom. 
Redds,, p. 102, &c. ; compare FoedbRxITAE Civr- 
TATES.) [L. S.J 

SO'CIO, PRO, ACTIO. [SociETAS.] 
SO^CIUa [SoClETAS.j 
SOBA'LES [Collegium.] 

SOBA'LES AUGUSTA'LES.[Augustales.] 
SOBA^LES TIGTI. [Txtii.] 
SOBALI'TIUM. [Ambitus.] 

SOLA^EIUM. [Horologium, p. 616, b ; 
Domus, p. 420, b.] 

SO'LEA wms the simplest kind of sandal [San- 
dalium], consisting of a sole with little more to 
fasten it to the foot than a strap across the instep. 
(Gellius, iii. 14, xhi. 21.) It was sometimes 
made of wood (Isid. Orig. xix. 33), and worn by 
rustics (xaAo7re5iA.a, Theocrit. xxv. 102, 103), re- 
sembling probably the wooden sandals which now 
form part of the dress of the Capuchins. The 
solea, as worn by the upper classes, was adapted 
cliieliy for wearing in the house, so that when a 
man went out to dinner, lie walked in shoes 
[Calcku.s], taking vith him slippers [Soccos] or 
Holeae, which he put on wlnui he entered the 
house. Before reclining at tabic, these were taken 
jiway by a seiwant (see woodcut, p, 308 ; FJaut. 
True. ii. 4. 16 ; Ovid. Al/*. Am, ii. 212 ; Mart. viii. 
59. 14) j consequently when dinner was over it 
was nceessarj" to call for them. (Plant. Tme. ii. 
4 . 12 , Mod. ii. 1, 37 ; Ilor. Sal ii 8. 77.) But, 
according to the state of the roads or of ‘the wea- 
ther, the shoos or boots were again put on in order 
to return home, the soleae being carried, as before, 
under the arm. (Ilor, MpLsL i. 13. 15.) When 
circumstances w(‘re favourable, this change of the 
shoos for slippers or soleae was not considered 
noc(‘Hgary, the latter being worn in the streets. 
(Mart, xii, 88.) 

Sohm Ugrmae^ soles or shoes of wood, were put 
on, under the authority of the Roman law, eitlnw 
for the purpo.se of torture, or perhaps merely to in- 
dicate the condition of a criminal, or to prevent 
his escape. (Cic, Inrent ii 50, ad Ilermn. i 13.) 
In domestic life the sandal commonly worn by 
females was often used to chastise a husband and 
to bring him Into subjection. (Menander, p. 68. 
186, ed. Meineke : $oha ohjmgahre ruhra^ Pers, v. 
160; Tor. Eunuch, v. 8. 4; Juv. vi. 5 1C.) 

Iron shoes (sokae ferrem) were put on the feet of 
mules (Catiill. xvii. 26) ; but instead of this, Nero 
had his males shod with silver (Sueton. A'ero, 30), 
and his empress Poppaea hor’s with gold. (Pliiu 
//. iV. xxxiil 11. s. 40.) [J. Y.j 

SO'LIDUS. [Aueum, p. 182,1).] 
SOLITAGRPLIA. [SACRiPicmM,p. 1000, a ; 
Lusteatio, p. 710, b ; and woodcut on p. 1045.] 
SG'LIUM. [Balneae, p. 101 ; 'fHEONua] 
BOPHRONISTAE. [Gymnasium, p. 581,1).] 
SORTEB, lots. It was a frcHpumt practice 
among the Italian nations to endeavour to ascertain 
a knowledge of future events by drawing lots 
{&ortes ) : in many of the ancient Itolian temples 
the will of the gods was consulted In this way, as 
at Fraeneste, Caere, &c. [OiiACurLUM, p,84S, a.] 
Respecting the meaning of Sow see Cm. de X>k\ 
ii. 41. 

Those sortes lots were usually little tablets or 
counters, made of wood or other materials, ^and 
were commonly thrown into a sitella or urn, filled 
with water, as is explained under Siwjla. The 
lots were sometimes thrown lik«i dice, (Suet, m. 
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14.) Tlie name of Sortes was in fact given to any- 
thing used to detemme chances (compare Cic. de 
Dtv. i. 34), and was also applied to any verbal re- 
sponse of an oracle. (CAc.de jbh. ii. 56; Virg. Je?i. 
iv. 346, 377t) Various things were written upon 
the lots according to circumstances, as for instance 
the names of the persons using them, &c. : it seems 
to have been, a favourite practice in later times to 
write the verses of illustrious poets upon little tab- 
lets, and to draw them out of the unjike other lots, 
the verses which a person thus obtained being sup- 
posed to be applicable to him : hence we read of ' 
Sories VirijiVumae^ &c. (Lamprid. Alex, Sever, 14 ; 
Spartian. Iladr, 2.) It was also the practice to 
consult the poets in the same way as the Moliam- 
medaus do the Koran and Hafiz, and many Chris- 
tians the Bible, namely, by opening the book at 
random and applying the first passage that struck 
the eye to a poison's own immediate circumstances. 
(August. Cwn/ess. iv. 3.) This practice was very 
common among the early Christians, who substi- 
tuted the Bible and tbc Psalter for ilomer and 
Virgil : many councils repeatedly condemned these 
Sortes Saneterum, as they were calh'd. (Gibbon, 
Dcelhie and d’ulJ,, c. xxxviih note .51.) The Siliyllinc 
books were probably also consulted in this way. 
[SiBYLLitVi Liuiii.J Those who foretold future 
events by lots were called SoridetjC, (Lucan, i.x. 
581.) 

The Sortes Cofwmrdes were tablets s(‘aled up, 
which were sold at entertainments, and upon being 
opened or unsealed entitled the purchaser to things 
of very unequal value ; they wcu-e therefore a kind 
of lottery, (Suet. Oetav. 7 5 j Lamprid. IMioyab. 
22 .) 

SPABO'NES. [Tmpuhes, p. 631, k] 
SPAUTJS. [Hasta, p. 588,b.] 

SPE^CIES NOVA. [CoNPUHio.] 

SPECTIO. [Augur, pp. 177, b, 178, a.] 
SPECULAHIIA. [l)oaars,p. 432, h, | 
SPECfTLA'RIS LAPIS. [Bomuh, p. 432, a.] 
SPECULATO'RES. [ExEiiwiurs, p, 508, b ; 
cornp. Hemerodhoml] 

S P F/C U LU M (Kdroirrpov, tcroTrrpov,, ej/OTrrpov\ 
a mirror, a looking-glass. The use of mirrors is of 
very high antiquity xxxvii. 18 ; Mmdm^ 
xxxviii. 8), but they are not mentioned by Homer, 
even when he describes in so circumstantial a 
manner the toilet of Hera. In the historical times 
of Greece they arc frequently spoken of (Xen. Cj^r, 
vii* 1. § 2 ; Eurip. Medm,, 1161, OresL 1112, i&c.), 
and they were probably known in Greece long be- 
fore, since every subsbmce capable of receiving a 
fine polish would answer the purpose of a mirror. 
Thu^ basins were employed instead of mirrors 
(ArtemioA Owir. iii 30, p. 279, od. Reiff), and 
also cups, the inside of which was sometimes so 
disposed, that the image of the person who drank 
from them was seen multiplied. (Plin, JET. iSA xxxiii. 

9. 8. 45 ; compare Vopisc. 4.) 

The looking-glasses of the ancients were usually 
made of metal, at first of a composition of tin and 
copper, but afterwards more frequently of silver. 
(Plin. 1 0 .) Pliny says that silver mirrors were 
first made by Praxiteles in the time of Pompey 
the Great, but they are mentioned as early as that 
of Fiautus, i, 3.111.) Under the empire 

the use of silver mirrors was so common, that they 
to be used even by maid servants (Plin. 
II, AL xxxivv 1 7. s. 48) : they arc constantly men- 
tioned k the Digest, when silver plate is spoken of 
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(33. tit. 6. s. 3 ; 34. tit. 2. s. 1.9. § 8). At first 
they were made of the purest silver, but metal of 
an inferior quality was afterwards employed. (Phn. 
//. M xxxiii 9. § 45.) Frequently too the 
polished silver plate was no doubt -very slight, but 
the excellence of the mirror very much depended 
on the thickness of the plate, since the refiection 
was stronger in proportion as the plate was thicker. 
(Vitruv. vii. 3. p. 204, ed. Bip.) We find gold 
mirrors mentioned once or twice by ancient writers 
(Eurip. ITecuh. 925 ; Sencc. Quaest. Nat i. 17 • 
Aelian, V. IT. xii. 58) ; but it is not impossible,’ 
as Beckmann has remarked, that the term golden 
mther refers to the frame or ornaments than to the 
mirror itself, as %ve speak of a gold watch, though 
the cases only may bo of that metal. 

Besides metals, the ancients also formed stones 
into mirrors, hut these are mentioned so seldom 
that we may conclude they were intended for orna- 
ment rather than for use. Pliny (//. N xxxvi. 26. 
s. 67) mentions the obsidian stone, or, as it is now 
called, the Icelandic agate, as particularly suitalile 
for this purpose. Domitiaii is said to have had a 
gallery lined with phenifites^ which by its reflection 
showed every thing that was done behind his back 
(Suet. Dam, 14), by which Beckmann understands 
a calcareous or gypseous spar, or selenite, which is 
indeed caj.able of reflecting an image ; but wo can- 
not therefore conclude that' the ancients formed 
iiiiiTors of it. Mirrors were also made of ruliies 
according to Pliiiy (//. N. xxxvii. I. s. 25), who 
refers to Theophrastus for hi.s authority, but he 
seems to have misunderstood the passage of Theo- 
phrastus (do Lnpkl, 61), and this stone is never 
found now sufiiciently large to enaldc it to he made 
into a mirror. The emerald, it appears, also served 
Nero for a mirror. (Plin. //. N, xxxvii. 5, s. 16 ; 
Isidor. xvi. 7.) 

'riie ancients seem to have had glass mirrors 
also like ours, which consist of a glass plate covered 
at the hack with a thin leaf of metal They were 
manufactured as early as the time of Pliny at the 
celebrated glass-houses of Siclon (Plin. II.N, xxxvi. 
26. 8. 66), but they must have been infiuuor to 
those of metal, since they never came into general 
use and are never mentioned* by ancient writers 
among costly pieces of furniture, whereas metal mir- 
rors frequently arc. Pliny seems to allude to them in 
another passage (If. N. xxxiii. 9. s. 45), where he 
speaks of gold heiiig applied behind a mirror, which 
wc can understand, if we admit that Piiiiy was 
acquainted with glass mirrors. 

Of mirrors made of a mixture of copper and tin, 
the best were manufactured at Brundisiiim. (Plin. 
II, N xxxiii 9. s. 45, xxxiv. 17. s. 48.) This mix- 
ture produces a white metal, which, unless pre- 
served with groat care, soon becomes so dim that 
it cannot be used until it has been previously 
cleaned and polished. For this reason a sponge 
with pounded pumice-stone was generally fastened 
to the ancient mirrors. (Plat. I'maem, p. 72, c. ; 
VoBsius, ad OatulL p. 97.) 

Looking-glasses were generally small and such 
as could be carried in the hand. Most of those 
which are preserved in our Museums are of this 
kind i they usually have a handle, and are of a 
round or oval shape. Their general form is shown 
in the woodcut annexed. (Caylus, MeemU d'*An- 
iiquUh^ vol v, pi 62,) 

Instead of their being fixed so as to he hung against 
the wall or to stand upon the table or floor, they 
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were generally held by female slaves before their 
mistresses when dressing (Propert. iv. 7. 75, 76), 
which office w'as also performed sometimes by the 
lover, when admitted to the toilet of his mistress. 
(Ovid. Ar, Am. ii. 216.) On ancient vases we 
sometimes find female slaves represented holding 
lip mirrors to their mistresses. (Tischbcin, En^rav. 
/mm ajident Vases, vol. i. pi. 10.) 



Looking-glasses, however, were also made of the 
length of a person's body {specula tolls paria cor- 
paribus, vSenec. Quacst. N’aL i. 17) : of which kind 
the mirror of Demosthenes must have been. 
(Qaintil /nsL Or. xi. 3. § 68.) They were 
fastened to the walls sometimes (speculum parieti 
Dig. 34. tit. 2. s. 10. § 8 ; Vitruv. ix. 
6. (0.) p.280. Bip.), though not generally. Sue- 
tonius in his life of Horace speaks of an apartment 
belonging to that poet, which was lined with | 
mirrors (speculatimt cuhicuhm), which expression, 
however, liessing con.siders as contrary to the Latin 
idiom, and therefore regards the whole passage as 
a forgery. That there wore, however, rooms orna- 
mented in this way, is probable from Claudian’s 
description of the chamber of Venus, which was 
covered over with mirrors, so that whichever way 
her eyes turned she could see her own image. 
(Jlpnn. in Nupt. Etonor. ct Mar. 106, &;c.) We 
frccfucntly find the mirror mentioned in connection 
with Venus (Athen. xr. p. 687, c.), but Minerva 
vras supposed to make no use of it. (Callim. Hymn, 
in Lavmr. Palhul, 3 7*) 

(Spanbeira, Olmrv. in CallimacM Hynmum in 
lamermn Palladis, p, 547, Ultraj. 1697 ; Mdnard, 
Peeherdlws sur hs Miroirs des A ndens in VUistoire 
de. VAcadimie des Insor* vol xxiii. p. 140 ; Caylus, 
Jtecueil d"' AnthpMlth, iii. p. 331, v. p. 173 ; Beck- 
mann, EMory of Inventions, yo\. iii. p. 164, transl ; 
Bbttiger, Salma, vol i pp, 133, 152, vol ii. pp. 
145, \C){),OrkcMschen Vasengemaldden, vol Hi, p. 
40 ; Becker, Gdlus, vol i. p! 97, vol ii. p. 111.) 

SPKCUS. fACiTJAEBtlCTUS, p. 1 1 3.] 

BPIIAERISTElimM. [Gymnasium, p. 
582, a; PiLA.] 

SPLCULUM, fllASTA, p. 589, a.] 

SPINT3RI or SPINTHER. I'AmtitLA.) 

SPIRA (<r«7p«), dim. SPIRULA (Servius in 
Vifff. A On. ii. 217), the base of a column. 

This member did not exist in the Doric order of 
Greek architecture [Columna], but was always 
present in the Ionic and Corinthian, atjd, besides 
the hmm properly belonging to those orders, there 
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was one called the Attic, which may be regarded 
as a variety of the Ionic [Atticurges]. The 
term occurs frequently in Vitruvius (iii. 3. § 2 ; 
4. § 1, 5 ; 5. § 1—4, iv. 1. § 7, v. 9. § 4, ed. 
Schneider) and in Pliny (II. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4 ; 
23. s. 56). They adopted it from the writings of 
Greek architects, whose works have perished. It 
is in fact the Greek term (rweTpa, which was ap- 
plied to this member of a column (Pollux, vii, 121) 
probably on account of its resemblance to a coil of 
rope. In ancient Greek inscriptions (TTreipa. de- 
notes the base of Ionic and Corinthian pillars, 
being applied to those of the temples of Minerva 
Polias at Athens (C. 0. Miillcr, Min. Pol. Sacra, 
pp. 35, 50 ; Bockh, Corp. Inscr. Or. i. pp. 261 — 
286), and of Jupiter at Labranda. (C. Fellows, 
Exc. in Asia Minor, pp. 262, 331.) 

In the Tuscan and the Roman Doric the base 
consisted of a single torus (Festus, s. v, Spiro), 
sometimes surmounted by an astragal In the 
Ionic and Attic it commonly consisted of two tori 
(torus superior and torus inferior) divided by a 
scotia (rpox^^os), and in the Corinthian of two 
tori divided by two scotiae. The upper torus was 
often fluted (pa^dcorSs), and surmounted by an 
astragal [Astragalus], as in the left-hand figure 
of the annexed woodcut, which shows the form of 
the base in the Ionic temple of Panops on the 
Ilissiis. The right hand figure in the same wood- 
cut shows the corresponding part in the temple of 
Minerva Polias at Athens. In this the upper 
torus is wrought with a plaited ornament, perhaps 
designed to represent a rope or cable. In these 
two temples the spira rests not upon a plinth 



(plinthus^ TrXlvdos), but on a podium. In Ionic 
buildings of a later date it rests on a square plinth 
corresponding in its dimensions with the Abacus. 
For other examples, see Mauch, AvcUtchtonkclm 
Ordnungen. C J • Y .] 

SPI'THAME (ffTTiOap^), a span, a Greek mea- 
sure equal to 3-4ths of the foot. There was no 
proper Homan measure corresponding to it, Imt 
the later writers used pahms m this sense ; the 
early writers express the Greek span properly by 
dodrans. [Mbnsuea, p.75l,b j Palmus.] [P.S.] 
SPO'LI A. Four words arc commouly employed 
to denote booty taken in war, Praeda, Mamlme, 
Eseuvim, Spolia, Of these, praeda bears the most 
comprehensive meaning, being used for plunder of 
every description. [Praeda,] Mmubim was the 
money which the quaestor realised from the sale of 
those objects which constituted praeda (Cell xiii. 
24 ; Cic. dc Leg. Agr. ii. 22.) Tlie term Emvim 
indicates any thing stripped from the person of a 
foe, while prpperly speaking, ought to lus 

confined to armour and weapons, ^ although both 
words arc applied loosely to tropbies such as cha« 
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riats, standards, beaks of skips and tlie like, wliich 
might be prcseiTed and displayed. (See Doeder- 
lem, LaL Syn. toL iv. p. 337 ; Ramskorn, Lat. Syn. 
p. 869 ; Habickt, Syn. Ilaudtvoi terhttch, n. 758 ) 

In the heroic ages no victory was considered 
complete unless the conquerors could succeed in 
stripping the bodies of the slain, the spoils thus 
obtained being viewed (like scalps among the 
North American Indians) as the only unquestion- 
able evidence of successful valour ; and we find in 
Homer that when two champions came forward to 
contend in single combat, the manner in which the 
body and arms of the vanqiiisbed were to be dis- 
posed of formed the subject of a regular compact 
between the parties. (Horn. IL vii. 75, &c., xxii. 
254, &c.) Among the Ramans, spoils taken in 
battle were considered the most honourable of all 
distinctions ; to have twice stripped an enemy, in 
ancient times, entitled the soldier to promotion 
(Val. Max. ii. 7. §14), and during the second 
Pimic war, Fahiiis when filling up the numerous 
vacancies in the senate caused by the slaughter at 
Cannae and by other disastrous defeats, after hav- 
ing selected such as had borne some of the great 
ollices of state, named those next ‘‘quispolia ex 
hoste fixa domi haberent, aut civicam coroiiam 
accepisseiit.” (Liv. xxiii. 23.) Spoils collected on 
the battle held after an engagement, or found in a 
captured town wore employed to decorate the tem- 
ples of tlie gods, triumphal arches, porticoes, and 
other places of puliHc resort, and sometimes in tlio 
hour of extreme need serv^ed to arm the people 
(Liv. xxii. 57, xxiv. 21, x. 47 ; Val Max, viii. 
6, § 1 ; Sil Ital x. 509), but those which were 
gained by individual prowess were considered the 
undoubted property of the successful combatant, 
and were exhibited in the most conspicuous part 
of his dwelling (Polyb. vi. 39), being hung up in 
the atrium, suspended from the door posts, or ar- 
ranged in tlio vestibuimn, with appropriate inscrip- 
tions. (Liv. X, 7, xxxviii. 43 ; Cic. Philipp, ii. 28 ; 
Suet- Nero^ 38 ; Virg- Aen. ii. 504, iii, 286, 
Tibullll54 ; PropertJii. 9. 26 ; Ovid. Ar.J?}L 
ii. 743; Sil Ital vi. 446.) They were regardedas 
peculiarly sacred, so that even if the house was 
8oId the now possessor was not permitted to re- 
move them, (IMiii. //, xxxv. 2.) A remarkalde 
instance of this occurred in the “Tostrahi domus” 
of Fompey, which was decorated with the beaks 
of ships captured in his war against the pirates ; 
this house passed into the hands of Antonins the 
triumvir (Cic. PMUpp. I o.), and was eventually 
inherited by the emperor Gordian, in whose time 
it appears to have stEl retained its , ancient orna- 
ments, (Capitolin. (Gordian. 3.) But while on the 
one band it was unlawful to remove spoils, so it 
was forbidden to mpUm or npadr them when they 
had fallen down or become decayed through ago 
(Plutarch, Qme^t Rom. 37), the objoel of this 
regulation being doubtless to guard against the 
frauds of false pretendters. 

Of all spoils the moat important were tho^o^ios 
Opima^ a term applied to those only which the 
commander-in-chief of a Roman army stripped in a 
held of battle from tbe leader of the foe. i% 

20.) Festtts (s. V, Opima) gives the same defini-. 
tion as Livy, but adds M. Varro ait opima spolia 
«a@ [etiam] si manipularis miles detrax'ent anm- 
modo duel h ostium,’’ a statement, if correctly 
quoted, directly at variance with the opinion 
generally received and acted upon. Thus when 
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M. Crassiis, in the fifth conhulsliip of Octavianug 
(b. c. 29), slew Deldo, king of the Bastarnae, he 
was not considered to have gained spolia opima 
because acting under the auspices of another (l)ion 
Cass. li. 24 ; compare Val Max. iii. 2. § 6), and 
Plutarch {Marcel t. 8) expressly assorts that Roman 
history up to his own time afforded but three ex- 
amples. The first were said to have been •won by 
Romulus from Aero, king of the Caeninenses. the 
second by Aulus Cornelius Cossus from Lar Tolura- 
niusking of the Veientes, the third by M. Claudius 
Marcclliis from Viridomanis (or 'BpLT6papros as he 
is called by Plutarch), king of the Gaesatae. In 
all these cases, in accordance with the original 
institution, the spoils were dedicated to Jupiter 
Feretrius. The honours of spolia opima were voted 
to Julius Caesar during his fifth consulship (b. c. 
44, the year of his death), but it was not even 
pretended that he had any legitimate claim to this 
distinction. (Dion Cass. xliv. 4.) (The question 
with regard to the true definition of spolia opima 
is discussed -with great learning by PeriKoniiis, 
Animad. Hist. c. 7.) [W. R.] 

SPONDA. [Lectus, p. 674, k] 

SPO'NOEO. [Obligationes, p. 817 b.l 
SPO'NGIA. [Pjctuua, p. 905, a.] 

SPOxNSA, SPONSUS. [Matrimonium, 

p. 741, k] 

SPONSA'LIA. [Matrimonium, p. 741, b.] 
SPONSOR. [iNTERCEbSIO, p. 640, b.] 
SPO'RTULA. In the days of Roman keedom 
clients were in the habit of testifying respect lor 
their patron by thronging his atrium at an early 
hour, and escorting him to places of public resort 
when he went abroad. As an acknowledgment of 
those courtesies some of the number were usually 
invited to partake of the evening meal After the 
extinction of liberty the presence of such guests, 
who had now lost all political importance, was 
soon regarded as an irksome restraint, while at the 
same time many of the noble and wealthy were 
unwilling to sacrifice the pompous display of a nu- 
merous body of retainers. Bence the practice was 
introduced under the empire of bestowing on each 
client, whi'R he presented himself for his morning 
visit, a certain portion of food as a substitute and 
compensation for tbe occasional invitation to a 
regular supper {cocna recta ) and this dole, being 
carried off in a little basket provided for the pur- 
pose, received the name of spoiiula. lienee also it 
is termed by Greek writers on Roman affairs 
airh aTrvpldos:, which however must not be 
confounded with the deiiryop &7 tI> orrvpidos of 
earlier authors, which was a sort of pic-nic. [Coen A, 
p. 304, b.] For the sake of convenience it soon 
became common to give an equivalent in money, 
the sum established by general usage being a Imn- 
drod quadmntcs. (Juv. i, 120 ; Martial x. 70, 75.) 
Martial indeed often speaks of this as a shabby 
pittance (centum nikelli quadranks^ iii. 7, compare 
160, iii. 14, X. 74), which, however, he did not 
scorn himself to accept (x, 75), but at the same 
time does not fail to sneer at an upstart who en- 
deavoured to distinguish himself by a largess to a 
greater amount on his birthday (x. 28). The do- 
nation in money, however, did not entirely super- 
sede the sportula given in kind, for we find in 
Juvenal a lively description of a great man’s vesti- 
bule crowded with dependents, each attended by a 
slave bimring a portable kitchen to receive the 
viands and keep them hot while they wore carried 
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Iiorae (iii. 24.0). If the sketches of the satirist 
are not too highly coloured, we must conclude that 
in his time great numbers of the lower orders de- 
rived their whole sustenance and the funds for or- 
dinary expenditure exclusively from this source, 
while even the highhorn did not scruple to increase 
their incomes by taking advantage of the ostenta- 
tious profusion of the rich and vain. (Juv. i. 05.) 
A regular roll was kept at each mansion of the 
persons, male and female, entitled to receive 
the allowance ; the names were called over in 
order, the individuals were required to appear in 
person, and the almoner was ever on his guard to 
frustrate the roguery of false pretenders (Juv. L <?.), 
whence the proverb quoted by Tertullian (<?. Mar-^ 
cion. iii. 16), sportwlam furwiculus capiat. The 
morning, as we have seen above (Juv. i, 128), was 
the usual period for these distributions, but they 
were sometimes made in the afternoon. (Martial. 

X. 70.) 

Nero, imitating tlie custom of private persons, 
ordained that a sportula should be substituted for 
the jmblic bamiuets ( publtcae caenmi) given to the 
people on certain high solemnities ; but this unpo- 
pular regulation was repealed by Domitian. (Suet. 
Ner. 16, JJom. 7 ; Martial, viii. 50.) 

When the Emperor Claudius on one occasion, 
resolved unexpectedly to entertain the populace 
with some games which were to last for a short 
time onl}'', he styled the exhibition a sporlttla.^ and 
in the age of the youngi-r Pliny the word was 
commonly employed to signify a gratuity, gift, or 
emolument of any description. (Plin. Ep. ii. 14> 
x.HB.) 

(Compare a dissertation on the Sportula by 
Buttmaiin in Kntische Bihliothek for 1821 ; see 
also Becker, GuUuSj vol. i. p, 147.) [W. R.] 

STABULA'RIUS. [Recepta Actio.] 

STA'DIUM (5 crrddios and rb crrddtou) l.The 
foot*race course at Olympia and the other places in 
Greece where games were celebrated. It was 
originally intended for the foot-race, but the other 
contests winch were added to the games from time 
to time [Olymma] were also exhibited in the Sta- 
dium, except the horse races, for which a place 
was sot apart, of a similar form with the stadium, 
but larger: this was called the IDppodromus 
(iTnrddpopos), 

The stiidium was an oblong area terminated at 
one end by a straight lino, at the other by a semi- 
circle having the breadth of the stadium for its 
base. Round this area were ranges of seats rising 
above one another in steps. 

It was constructed in three different ways, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground. The simplest 
form was that in which a place could be found 
which had by nature the required shape, as at 
Laodicea. Most commonly, however, a position 
.was chosen on the side of a hill, and the stadium 
was formed on one side by the natural slope, on 
the other by a mound of earth ( 7 fjy as at 

Olympia, Thebes, and Epidaurus. (Pausan. ii, 27. 
§ 6, vi 20. § 5, 6, ix. 28, § 1.) Sometimes, how- 
ever, the stadium was on level ground, and mounds 
of earth were cast up round it to form seats, and 
covesred with stone or marble. We have two cclo- I 
brated examples of this constniction in the I^ythiau 
Stadium at Delphi and the Panathonaic at AthoiiB. 
The former was originally constructed of Famas- 
sian stone, and afterwards covered with Fentelic 
marble by Ilerodcs Atticus (Fans, x, 32. § 1), who 
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adorned in the same manner the stadium at Athens, 
which had been originally constructed on the banks 
of the Ilissus by the orator Lycurgus. The mar- 
ble covering, which took four years to complete, 
has now disappeared, hut the area is still left, with 
some mins of the masonry. (Pans, i 19. § 7 ; 
Leake’s Topography of Athetis.) 

The stadium sometimes formed a part of the 
buildings of the gymnasium [Gymnasium], at 
other times it was placed in its neighbourhood, and 
often, as at Athens, stood entirely by itself. That 
at Olympia was in the sacred grove called Altis. 

The size of the Grecian stadia varied both in 
length and breadth ; but this variety is in all pro- 
bability to be understood of tbe size of the whole 
enclosure, not of the length of the part marked out 
for the race ; the latter appears to have been 
fixed, while the former was naturally different, 
according to the accommodation to be provided for 
spectators, or the magnificence which the builder 
might wish to confer upon the structure. The 
fixed length of the course, between the pillars 
which marked tlie beginning and the end of the 
race, was 600 Greek feet. There was a tradi- 
tion that Hercules measured it out originally by 
bis own foot. It is not improbable that Pheidon, 
who claimed to he a descendant of Hercules, and 
who presided as agonothete at the Olympic games, 
may have fixed the length of the stadium accord- 
ing to the standard of measure which lie esta- 
blished. 

The accounts left by ancient writers of the ar- 
rangement of the parts of the stadium are scanty, 
but from a comparison of them with existing re- 
mains of stadia we may collect the following par- 
ticulars. 

At one end a straight wall shut in the area, and 
here were the entrances, the starting -place for the 
runners, and (at Olympia) an altar of Endymion. 
At the other end, at or near the centre of the 
semicircle, and at the fixed distance from the 
starting-place, was the goal, which was the tenni- 
nation of the simple foot-race, the runners in which 
were called (rradiodpdixoi : the lacc itself is called 
crrddiov and Bp6/xos : in the MavXos Bp6pos the 
racers turned round this and came back to tlio 
starting-place. The starting-place and goal had 
various names : the former was called 
jpappi}, 5crvrXT7|, and ^aK6ts: the latter rippa^ 
^ar'^ip.t rekos^ mp-itriip and vheraa.. The term 
ypap.p,d} is explained as the line along which the 
racers were placed before starting ; which 

means the lash of a whip., is supposed to have been 
a cord which was stretched in front of the racers 
to restrain their impatience, and which was let fall 
when the signal was given to start ; the name 
Kapirriip was applied to the goal because tbe run- 
ners in the dtavKos and SdXixcy turned round it to 
complete their course. These terms are often ap- 
plied indifferently to the starting-place and the 
goal ; probably because the starting-place was also 
the end of all races, except the simple 
The starting-place and goal were each marked by 
a square pillar (crrrjKai, mioms an/j^oeiSeisr), and 
half way between these was a third. On the first 
was inscribed the word dpiemv^^ on the second 
o-trciJSs, on the third Kdpfev* The BoKLxo^pdpot 
turned round both the extreme pillars till they had 
completed the number of stadia of which their 
I course consisted, which appears to have been dif- 
1 ferent on different occasions, for the length of thf 
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SiSXixos BpS/xos is variously stated at 6, 7, 8, 12, 
20, and 24 stadia. (Scliol. ad Sojdt. Electr, 691.) 

The somicircnlar end of the area, winch was 
called (T^eyBovT}^ and was not used in the races, 
was probably devoted to the other athletic sports. 
This ar<p€vBov4i is still clearly seen in the Ephesian 
and Messenian stadia, in the latter of which it is 
surrounded by 16 rows of seats. The area of the 
stadium was surrounded by the scats for spectators, 
which were separated from it by a low wall or po- 
dium. 

Opposite to the goal, on one side of the stadium, 
were the scats of the Hcllanodicae, for whom there 
was a secret entrance into the stadium (Kpinrr^ 
fetroSos), and on the other side was an altar of 
while marble, on which the priestesses of Demeter 
Chamyne sat to view the games. The area was 
generally adorned with altars and statues. 

Such was the general form and arrangement of 
the Greek stadium. After the Roman conquest of 
Greece the form of the stadium was often modified 
so as to resemble the amphitheatre by making both 
its ends semicircular, and hy surraunding it with 
seats supported by vaulted masonry, as in the 
Homan amphitheatre. The Ephesian stadium still 
has such seats round a portion of it. A restoration 
of this stadium is given in the following woodcut, 
copied from Krause, 


\ 
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A is the boundary wall at the Aphesis, 77 feet 
deep, B C the sides, and D the semicircular end 
of tlie same depth as A ; F F the area, including 
the o'^evBov'fj ; b h pieces of masomy jutting out 
into tlie area ; e e the entrances ; from o to %> is 
the length of an Olympic stadium ; from q to z the 
range of amphitlieatrical seats mentioned above. 

(Krause, Die Gymnastik mid A(/nosiik der Ihl- 
lenen^ p. 131, § 14 ; Muller, Arch'dot. der KunsL 
§ 290 ; Olympia.) 

2. The word also signifies the chief Greek mea- 
sure for Itinerary distances, which was adopted by 
the Romans also, chiefly for nautical and astro- 
nomical measurements. It was equal to 600 Greek 
or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 Roman paces ; and 
the Roman mile contained 8 stadia. (Ilcrod. ii. 
149 ; Phn. IT. K ii. 23. s. 21 ; Colnmell. A. A. v.’ 
1 ; Strabo, yii. p. 497.) Hence the stadium con- 
tained 606 feet 9 inches English. (See the Tables.) 
This standard prevailed throughout Greece, under 
the name of tlie Olympic stadium, so called because, 
as above stated, it was the exact length of the 
stadium or foot-race course at Olympia, measured 
betiveeu the pillars at the two extremities of the 
course. There w'ere multiples of the measure, 
corresponding to the longer races ; thus the BiavXo? 
was 2 uraSm, and the BSktxos 6 or more. (See 
above.) The tinnicBu of 4 stadia we may presume 
to have been the length of one double course in 
the chariot race, wdnch would ghc 2 stadia for tlie 
distance between the pillars in the hippodrome 
[IIiPFODiioMUK, p. 61 1, a]. In mathematical geo- 
graphy, the ordinary computation wms 600 stadia 
to a degree of a great circle of the earth’s surface. 
The important question, whether the stadium was 
a uniform measure throughout Greece, is fully dis- 
cussed under Mensura, p. 755. rP.'S.l 

STALA'OMIA. [Inaueib.] 

STATER (orrar^p), which means simply a 
standard (in this case both of weight and more 
particularly of money), wtis at first the name of the 
chief coin in the early Greek systems, namely, the 
didraefm, [N umm us, pp. 811, b, 8 1 2, a.] When 
gold began to be coined, the name was applied to 
the principal gold coin of Greece, which was also 
allied Chrysns (xpi/croS?), and which in the ma- 
jority of cases was conformed to the Attic stand- 
ard, and therefore a stater commonly signifies a 
(/old coin equal in weight to iioo A liic drachmm and 
in nahte to twenty; but tliere arc also staters of the 
Euboie scale. The general subject of Greek gold 
money has been discussed under Aurum, where 
it is stated that the Greidcs obtained their principal 
supply of gold from Asia. I’o the same quarter 
we must look for the origin of their gold money. 
The Darieus, which came to them from Persia, hns 
been already treated of, fDARicus.] The stater 
is said to have been first coined in Lydia by 
Crmwis. To this country, indeed, one tradition 
tiscribes ^the origin both of gold and silver money 
(Herod. I 94) ; but be this as it may, the stator of 
(Iroesua was the first gold coinage with which the 
Greeks were acquainted. (Herod, i. 84 ; Pollux, 
iii, 87, 5x. 84.) Bdckh (Metmlog. Gniersuck. p. 
120) asserts that these staters were undoubtedly 
formed of the pale gold or elcctrum which was 
washed down from Tmolua by the Pactolns, and 
which Sophocles speaks of as Sardian clectrum* 
(J?®f*jf;,^l037.) [l^LECTriUM.] There is, in the 
Hunterian collection (Plate 6G. fig. 1), a very an* 
ciciit com of this pale gold, of an oval baildike 
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sliape, impressed witli tlie figure of a man kneel- 
ing, holding a fish, in his left hand, and in his 
right a knife hanging down, which Pinkerton 
takes for a coin of Croesus, but respecting which 
nothing more can be said with safety than that 
it is a very ancient specimen of Asiatic money. 
Its weight is 248-i English grains, or allowing 
for the loss of weight by wear, about that of the 
Attic tetradrachm, which was twice the weight of 
the stater. This, therefore would he a double 
stater. (Bdckh, l.o.) At all events, in the ab- 
sence of certain specimens of the Lydian stater 
and of an express statement of its value, we may 
suppose from the very silence of the Greek wri- 
ters, that it did not differ materially from the 
stater wliich was afterwards current in Greece ; 
and which was equal in loeight to two drachmae, 
and in value to tivcnty. (Hesych. s, v. Xpvcrovs ; 
Pollux, iv. 178 ; Harpocration, s,v. Aapeiuds.) 



Macedonian Stater. British Museum. 

The following were the principal Greek staters : 

1. The Attic stater, which has been spoken of un- 
der Aurum. The weights of the coins there men- 
tioned are L‘k3*3, lo2*7, 182'0, and 182*75 grains, 
the average of which is 132*5875 gi'ains, which 
only falls short of the weight of the Attic didrachm 
by a little more than, half a grain. [Drachma.] 
Tlie gold of the Attic coins is remarkably pure. 

2. 'Jhie stater of Cyzicus was common in Greece, 

especially at Athens, We learn from Demosthenes 
(in Phorm. that at a particular period (a 

little after b. c. 335) this stater passed on the Bos- 
porus for 28 Attic drachmae, which, by a compari- 
son with the then value of the dariciis [Daricus], 
would give for its weight about 180 grains. So* 
veral Gyzicone staters exist, hut none .of them 
conic up to this weight. Hence wc may conclude 
that the price of gold on the Bosporus was at that 
time unusually high. Some of the existing coins 
give 100 grains, and others not more than 120, for 
the weight of the Cyzicene stater ; but, allowing 
for debasement in the minting, and for subse- 
c|ucnt wear, wo may perhaps take 180 grains for 
aboiii its true value, and if so, it belongs to the 
Euhoic standard. Its value, calculated from the 
number of drachmae it passed for, would ho IL 
%s, Ocl 

3. The Stater of Lampsacus is mentioned in an 
Attic inscription of b, c. 434. Several gold coins 
of Lampsacus arc extant ; they may bo known by 
the impression of a sea-horse upon them. There 
are two in the British Museum of the weight of 
about 129 grains, which is just that of the daricus. 
The weights of the Lampsacene staters are very 
unequal ; and both Lampsacus and Cyzicus appear 
to have had gold coins which were multiples of 
different standards. It is not improbable, that 
the Eubofc and Attic standards existed together 
at these places. 

4. The stater of Phocaea is mentioned by Thu- 
cydides (iv. 52) and Demosthenes (m Bomi. p. 
1010) as in circulation in their times. Bestini 


gives several of tliese, the largest of which, stamped 
with a 4*, weighs 255*42 English grains. This is a 
double stater, giving a single one of 127*71 grains, 
or 5 grains less than the Attic, and it seems to 
follow the standard of the daricus. Most of the 
others are thirds of the stater, and of a lighter 
compamtive weight. There was also at Athens a 
Phocaean coin called exTT?, and its half ^ixleicnrov^ 
and Hesychms (s. v. herri) mentions the ekru, 
TptTT^, and rerdpTr], as coins of gold or silver or 
copper. Respecting these coins, see Hecte. 

5. The stater of Macedonia was coined by 
Philip II, and Alexander the Great after the 
standard of the Attic didrachm, and of very fine 
gold. Under those princes it came into general 
circulation in Greece and throughout the Macedo- 
nian empire. The extant specimens of this coinage 
are very numerous. 

Mr. Hussey gives the following report of an assay 
Avhich was made for him of a stater of Alexander. 


Gold 11 oz. 9 dwts. C grs. 
Sliver ,, „ 18 ,, 

Alloy 0 


The silver is an accidental admixture, or, if known 
to be present, was not allowed for, so. that this 
coin may he reckoned at 133 grains of fine gold, 
Our sovereign, after deducting the alloy, contains 
113*12 grains of fine gold. Therefore the Macedo- 


nian stater s= 


133 

113*12 


of the English sovereign, or 


17. 3s. 0c7. 0*072 farthing. The average is however 
a little below this stater, hut not more so than is 
due to wear. The stater of Philip was very re- 
cently current in Greece at the value of about 25 
shillings. This standard was preserved, or very 
nearly so, under the later Macedonian kings, and 
was adopted by other states, as Epirus, Aetolia, 
Acaniania, and Syracuse. 

Besides the staters noticed above, most of the 
cities of Ionia had gold coins, but tlioir value is 
very doubtful. There are specimens in existence 
'from Chios, Teos, Colophon, Smyrna, Ephesus, and 
many other places. Samos, Siphnus, Thasos, the 
Greek cities of Sicily, and Cyreue had gold money 
at an caily period. 

Pollux mentions a Corinthian stater as used in 
Sicily which he calls ^mdktrpos orrariip^ and makes 
equal to 10 Aeginetan obols. (Pollux, iv. 174, ix. 
80.) The explanation of this statement is very 
difficult, and depends in a great measure on the 
disputed question whether the Gorintliian money 
followed the Attic or the Aegiuctau standard. 
[See Nummus, p. 81*2, a.] 

In calculating the value of the stater in our 
money, the ratio of gold to silver must not be over- 
looked. Thus the stater of Alexander, which wo 
have valued, according to the present worth of 
gold, at 17. 35. 6(1,, pjisscd for twenty drachmae, 
which, according to the present value of silver, wore 
worth only IGs, Scl. But the former gives the 
better idea of the worth of the stater, the differ- 
ence arising from the greater value of silver in an- 
cient tiines than now. [Argentum.] 

Besides the stater itself, there were, as appears 
from tho above remarks, double staters, and the 
halves (^p,ixpwo9s, ^p-tprar^lpes), quarters, thirds, 
sixths, and tvyclfths cf tlie^ stater. The coins of 
the last four denominations are, however, much less 
common than the single, double, and half staters. 

The term <rTaT^p, in later times, was applied to 
3 Y 
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the silver tetradrachni, hut whether it was so used 

in the flourishing times of Athens is doubtful, 

[Deachma.] 

It was also used In reference to weight, appa- 
rently like the Hebrew sholcel and the Latin ^ondo^ 
ill a general sense. The Mina (Pollux, ix. 6) and 
the Sicilian Litra (Pollux, iv. 24), are both called 
stator. 

(Sestini, degll StdicTi Aniichi; Hussey; Warm j 
Bbckh.) [P* S.] 

STATERA, a steel-yard. [Libra ; Tru- 

TINA.] 

STATI DIES. [Dies, p. 400, b.] 

STATIO'NES. [Castba, p. 250, b.] 

STATIO'NES FISCI. The Fiscus was di- 
vided into various departments, called Staiiones, 
according to the different revenues belonging to it. 
(Cod. 4. tit. 81. s. 1 ; 10. tit. 5. s. 1.) Thus w^e 
read of a St^tio XX. Iiereditatium (Orclli, Inscr. 
n. 3832), a Sk4io Ilcrediiutmm (Orelli, n. 3207 ; 
Grutor, p. 451, n. 3) ; a Siedio Ammiae, (Orclli, 
11.4107, 4420.) See Walter, GescA das Horn. 
IMMs § 314. 2d ed. 

STATIO'NES MUNICIPIO^RUM. [Grae- 

COvSTASIS.] 

STATOR, a. public servant, who attended on 
the Roman magistrates in the provinces. The 
Statort's seem to have derived their name from 
standing by the side of the niagistiate, and thus 
being at iiaiid to execute all his commands ; they 
appiuir to have been chicHy employed in carrying 
letters and messages. (Cic. ad Fam, ii. 17, 10, 
X. 21 ; Dig, 4, tit. 0. s. 10.) Alexander Severus 
forbade the use of statores in the provinces, and 
commanded that their duties should be discharged 
hy soldiers. (Dig. 4. tit. 0. s. 10 j Lamprid. Alax. 
Soi}. 52.) 

STATU LIBER. [Mantjmi.s.sio.] 

STATUA'RIA AllS is in its proper sense the 
art of making statues or busts, whether they con- 
sist of stone or metal or other materials, and 
includes the art of making the various kinds of 
reliefs (alto, basso, and mezzo relievo). The an- 
cients, accustomed to trace all their arts and 
sciences to a single person, who was generally be- 
lieved to have lieeu led to his discovery by some 
accidental circumstance, relate several stories to 
account for the origin and discovery of the arts of 
painting and statuary. (Plin. Jl.N. xxxv. 5 and 
43 ; compare Quin til x. 2. § 7.) But arts such as 
these cannot, like those which are the necessary 
result of particular local circum.stances, or are in 
their origin of a complicated nature, be assigned to 
any particular nation or to any particular indi- 
vidual : they spring up naturally in all countries, 
and take their origin alike everywhere in the 
imitative faculty of man, It is, therefore, idle talk 
when modem writers gravely repeat the stories 
about the invention of sculpture or painting, or 
assign the invention of either of them to the 
Egyptians or any other nation. These arts in their 
infant state existed among the Greeks from time 
immemorial, and if there are any resemblances 
lietwecn the earliest works of Grecian art and those 
of Egypt, we have still no right to infer that the 
Greeks learnt them from the Egyptians, and we 
might as well assert that the Greeks learnt their arts 
from the Gauls or from the Siamese, for the works 
of those nations too resemble those of early Greece* 
An art in its primitive state manifests itself nearly 
in the same manner in all parts of the world. But 
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I what is of real interest is to know the causes 
through which statuary, or, to use a more common 
but less appropriate, term, sculpture, became so 
I pre-eminently the art of the Greeks, that down to 
I this day no other nation has produced artists that 
can compete with them, and that all look upon the 
Greeks as the great masters and models for all 
ages. Winckelmann has pointed out three great 
causes, viz. their innate genius, their religion, and 
their social and political institutions ; and these 
three points, if accurately examined, will certainly 
he found to have singularly co-operated in making 
the Greek artists what they were. There is another 
point connected with the origin of Grecian sculpture 
which appears to have led some modern writers to 
form erroneous opinions. The peculiar form of the 
Hermae [Hermae] has given rise to the belief 
that in the earliest statues the head only (bust) 
was represented, and that the remaining part of 
the body was expressed by a simple pillar or block. 
This view is contrary to nature as well as to his- 
tory, for neither a nation nor a child (winch in this 
case may be fairly taken as a representative of a 
nation in its infancy), when they begin to exercise 
their imitative faculty, will rest satisfied with 
forming the mere head of a human being, but en- 
d(‘avoiir to produce the whole as well as they can. 
We may adtl, that no other nation presents such 
a plienonieiion in the earliest history of its arts. 
I'he llerniae, therefore, cannot have arisen from an 
incapability of forming a whole human figure. They 
appear ratlier to point to the time when the Greeks 
began to represent their gods in a human form. To 
give to a god the entire form of a man would Imve 
been irreverent, whereas the head was necessary, 
and at the same time suffident, to represent him 
as a distinct individual being and endowed with 
spiritual and thinking powers. The process of 
humanizing the gods must have bc'cn preceded 
by the custom of representing them in unnatural 
forms, or such as were partly human and partly 
animal The earliest images of tlm gods were pure 
images (not the ^^ods themselves), and intended to 
express some thought or idea : now as the natural 
figure of man is only expressive of itself, the 
significant parts of two or more beings were put 
together to express the idea which men had formed 
of their gods. Such monstrous figures were re- 
tained as representations of some gods down to the 
latest times. As instances of this we may men- 
tion Glauciis with the tail of a fish (Fhilostr, Imt, 
ii. 15), the Arcadian Pan with goat's feet (Hist. 
MglkoL Bilderh. ii, p, IGl, &:c.), and the Deineter 
of Phigaleia with the head and mane of a horse. 
(Pans, vixl 42* § 3.) Homer’s silence on such 
compound representations of the gods is no proof 
that they did not exist in early times. 

Before proceeding to consider statuary in its 
scveml stages of developemcnt, it is necessary to 
make a few preliminary remarks respecting the 
materials used by the Greeks in this art. On the 
whole it may bo said that there is no material 
applicable to statuary which was not used by 
the Greeks. As soft clap is capable of being 
shaped without difficulty into any form, and is 
, easily dried either by being exposed to the sun or 
by being baked, we may consider this substance to 
have been the earliest material of which figures 
were made. We have a trace of this in the story, 
that Zeus, in his anger at Prometheus having stolen 
the fire, ordered Ilephaestus to form Pandora of 
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eartli moistened witli tears. (Hesiod. Theogon, 
571, &c. ; Stob. 8erm, 1.) The name plastic art 
(y| yrAao-Ti/cif), by which the ancients sometimes 
designate the art of statuary, properly signifies to 
form or shape a thing of clay. But notwithstand- 
ing the great facility of making figures of clay, 
they are not often mentioned in the early ages of 
Greece, while in Italy the Dii jktiles (tn^kivoi 
^€oi) were very common from the earliest times. 
Clay figures, however, never fell into disuse en- 
tirely, and in later times we find not only statues 
of clay, but the pediments in small or rural temples 
frequently contained the most beautiful reliefs in 
clay, which were copies of the marble reliefs of 
larger temples. When Pliny {H.N. xxxv. 43) 
speaks of Ehoecus and Theodoras of Samos as the 
inventors of the plasUce^ he seems to labour under 
a mistake and to confound the art of working in 
clay with that of casting in metal, as in later 
times the latter of these two arts was commonly 
called plastice. Some ancient figures of clay are 
still preserved. 

The second material was woody and figures made 
of wood were called |oai/a, from ^eco, “ polish**’ or 
“ carve.” Various kinds of wood were used in 
statuary ; we find mention of oak, cedar, cypress, 
sycamore, pine, fig, box, and ebony. It was chiefly 
used for making images of the gods, and probably 
more on account of the facility of working in it, 
than for any other reason. It should, however, he 
remarked, that particular kinds of wood were used 
to make the images of particular deities : thus the 
statues of Dionysus, the god of figs, were made of 
fig-wood. The use of wood for statues of the 
gods continued to the latest times ; but statues of 
men, as, for example, some of the victors in the 
public games, were likewise made of wood at a 
time when the Greeks were sufficiently acquainted 
■with the art of working in stone and metal. 

Stom was little used in statuary during the 
early ages of Greece, though it was not altogether 
unknown, as we may infer from the relief on the 
Lion-gate of M 5 menae. In Italy, where the soft 
peperino afforded an easy material for working, 
stone appears to have been used at an earlier 
period and more commonly than in Greece. But in 
the historical times the Greeks used all the principal 
varieties of marble for their statues j the most ce- 
lebrated kinds of which were the marbles of Paros 
and of Mount Pentelicus, both of which were of a 
white colour. Different kinds of marble and of 
diflerent colours were sometimes used in one and 
the same statue, in which case the work is called 
Polylithic statuary. 

JJrome (xdMoSy aes\ silver^ and ffoJd were used 
p.rofiisely in the state of society described in the 
Homeric poems, which is a sufficient proof that 
works of art in these metals were not altogether 
unknown in those times. At that period, however, 
and long after, the woilcs executed in metel were 
made by means of tbe hammer, and the different 
pieces were joined together by pins, rivets, cramps, 
or other mechanical fastenings, and, as the art 
advanced, by a kind of glue, cement, or solder. 
Iron came into use much later, and the art of 
casting both bronze and iron is ascribed to Ehoecus 
and to Theodoras of Stvmos, (Paus. x. 38. § 3.) 
[ArS ; MrTALLUM,] 

horp came into use at a later period than any 
of the before-mentioned materhils, and then was 
highly valued both for its beauty and rarity. In 
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I its application to statuary, ivory was generally 
I combined with gold, and was used for the parts re- 
presenting the fl^esh. Winckelmann has calculated 
that about one hundred statues of this kind are 
mentioned by the ancients. 

The history of ancient art, and of statuary in 
particular, may be divided into five periods. 

I, First Period^ from ilie earliest times till alout 
01 50, or 580 b. c. 

The real history of the arts is preceded by a 
period of a purely mythical character, which tra- 
dition has peopled with divine artists and most 
extraordinary productions. Three kinds of artists, 
however, may be distinguished in this mythical 
period : the first consists of gods and daemons, such 
as Athena, Hephaestus, the Phrygian or Dardanian 
Dactyli, and the Cabiri. The second contains 
whole tribes of men distinguished from others by 
the mysterious possession of superior skill in the 
practice of the arts, such as the Telcliines and the 
Lycian Cyclopes. The third consists of individuals 
who are indeed described as human beings, but yet 
are nothing more than personifications of particular 
branches of art, or the representatives of families 
of artists. Of the latter the most celebrated is 
DaedalnSy whose name indicates nothing but a 
smith, or an artist in general, and who is himself 
the mythical ancestor of a numerous family of 
artists (Daedaluk), which can be traced from the 
time of Homer to that of Plato, for even Socrates 
is said to have been a descendant of this family. 
It is, however, very probable that, in Homer, 
Daedalus is merely an epithet of tlie god Hephaes- 
tus. (See Diet, of Biog. s. r.') He was believed 
to be an Athenian, but Crete also claimed the 
honour of being his native country, Tlio stories 
respecting him arc more like allegorical accounts of 
the progress of the arts than anything else. He 
was principally renowned in antiquity for his Co'am, 
and several pafts of Greece, as Boeotia, Attica, 
Crete, and even Libya in later times, were believed 
to possess specimens of his workmanship. (Paus. 
vii. 5, ix. 40. § 2, I 38. § 5 ; Scylax, p.53, ed. 
Huds.) Numerous inventions also, especially of 
instruments used in carving wood, are ascrilied to 
him. He is said to have made his statues walking, 
which appears to mean that before his time human 
figures were represented with their legs close to- 
gether, and that in his statues the legs were sepa- 
rated, which was at once a great step forward, as 
it imparted greater life and activity to a figure. 
Smilis (from (rftk% a carving-knife) exercised his 
art in Samos, Aegina, and other places, and some 
remarkable works were attributed to him. ( M uller, 
AegineL p. 97.) P?idoeus of Athens is called a 
disciple of Daedalus. Various works were attri- 
buted to him by the ancients. One among them 
was a colossal l6avov of Athena Polias in a temple 
at Erythme in Ionia. She was represented sitting 
upon a ^p6msy holding a spindle in her hand, and 
with a rrdkos on her head. Pausanias (vii. 5. § 4) 
saw tins ^oapop himself, (See DkL of Bieg, s, m 
DaedaluSy Endoeus, Smilis)) 

According to the popular traditions of Greece, 
there was no period in which the gods were not 
represented in some form or other, and there is no 
doubt that for a Ipng time there existed no other 
statues in Greece# than those of the gods j a statue 
of a man appears for a long time to have been a 
thing unheard of in Greece. The earliest repre- 
3 Y 2 
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scntations of tlie gods, bowever, were by no means 
regarded as tbe gods themselves or even as images 
of them, but only as symbols of their presence ; 
and as the imagination of a pious primitive age 
does not require much to be reminded of the pre- 
sence of the deity, the simplest symbols were 
sometimes sufRcient to produce this effect. Hence 
we find tliat in many places the presence of a god 
was indicated by the simplest and most shape- 
less symbols, such as unhewn blocks of stone (A.^- 
Boi dpjoi, Pans. ix. 27. § 3, 35. § 1, vii. 22. 
§ 3), and by simple pillars or pieces of wood. 
(Pans. vii. 22. § 3. ; Clem. Alex. Simm. i. p.418, 
and p. 348, ed. Sylhurg ; Docana and Daedala.) 
Many such symbolic representations of gods were 
lield in the greatest esteem, even in the historical 
ages, as sacred inheritances of fonner times, and 
remained the conventional representations of the 
gods notwithstanding the progress which the arts 
had made. The general name for a representation 
uf a god not consisting of such a rude symbol was 
dyaKjjLa. (lluhnken, ad Ttm. p. 2.) 

In the Homeric poems, although the shield of 
Achilles, the gold and silver dogs which kept 
watch at the palace of Alcinous, and other similar 
things may be pure fictions, there are sufiicient 
traces of the existence of statues of the gods ; but 
it would seem that, as the ideas of the gods were 
yet gigantic and imdetined, the representations of 
soveial superb innan beings were more calculated to 
inspire awe tlian to display any artistic beaiit}^. 
{H, xi. 3(i, &c. ; Hesiod, Seui. Here. 144, 156“, 
248, This was however not always the case. 
Temples are mentioned in several places (//. i. 39, 
vii, 83, &c.), and finnples presuppose the existence 
of representations of the gods. A statue of Athena 
is mentioned at Ilion, upon whoso knees the queen 
places a magnificent peplus. (//. vi. 92 ; comp. 
273.) The statue thus appears to have been in a 
sitting position like the statues of Athena among 
the louians in general (Strab. xiii. p. 001.) The 
existence of a statue of Apollo must he inferred 
from Iliad L 28, for the <rr4fJLpLa. can only 
3n<‘an the wreath or dirnlem with which his statue 
itself used to bo adorned. This statue must more- 
over have 1)0011 represented carrying a how, for at- 
tributes like dpyvpdro^os could have no meaning 
unless they refiwred to something existing and 
well-known. Other proofs of representations of 
the gods in human form may he found in Iliad ii. 
47 B, &c. iii. 390, «Scc, These statues were un- 
doubtedly all ^dara, and, as we must infer from the 
expressions of Homer, were far more perfect than 
they are said to have been previously to the time 
of Haedaks. A work still extant, which is cer- ' 
tainly m old as the time of llomer, if not much 
older, is the relief above the ancient gate of Myce- 
nae, representing two' lions standing on their hind 
legs, with a sort of pillar between them. (Taus. ii. 
38, § 4? S!r W. Oell, pi. 8-10; GdttHng 
in the MheinisoL Ate 1841. |)art 2; wood-cut 
under Muiius,) These facts ‘justify us in sup- 
posing that, at the time of Hohifer, the Greeks, but 
more especially the lonians of Asia Minor, had 
made great progress in sculpture. The lonians 
appear to have been far in advance of the Greeks 
of the mother-country. The cause of this jmst 
probably be sought in the influence which some of 
the nations of western Asia, such as the ‘Lydians, 
LyclahSt and Phoenicians, had upon the Ionian 
colonists, for that these nations exadled the Greeks 
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in various branches of the arts is abundantly at- 
tested by numerous passages in the Homeric 
poems. We must not however attribute too much 
to this foreign influence, for there were many other 
causes at work besides, by which the Greek colo- 
nies, not only of Asia, hut of Sicily and Italy also, 
were earned forward in advance of the mother- 
country. The ancient coins of the Italian Greeks 
too are much more beautiful and show more indi- 
viduality than those of Greece proper; we also 
find that Learchus of Rhegiiim came to Sparta at 
a very early period, and formed there the ear- 
liest bronze statue of Zeus, which consisted of 
several pieces nailed together. (Pans. iii. 17. § G.) 
About the same time, as some think, Gitiadas of 
Sparta made a bronze statue of Athena. (Paus. 
iii. 17. § 13.) There is, however, very great un- 
certainty respecting the true dates of these artists, 
(See Dici, of Biog, s. vv. GtHadas, Zearcims.) 
Another great work in bronze belonging to tins 
period is the colossal statue of Zeus which was 
dedicated at Olympia by Cypselus or Poriander of 
Corinth, and for which the wealthy Corinthians 
were obliged to sacrifice a considerable part of tlieir 
property. (Strah.viii. pp. 353, 378 ; Phot. andSuid. 
s. r. Kyi^eAiScSi/,) About G50 n, c. Myron of Sicyon 
dedicated two Mka/xoi of bronze at Olympia, which 
were still there in the days of Pausanias (vi. 19. 
§ 2 ). 

The time which elapsed between the composition 
of the Homeric poems and the beginning of the 
fifth c(‘ntiiry before our aera may bo termed the 
age of discovery; for nearly all the inventions, 
upon the application of winch the developeroont of 
tlic arts is dependent, are assigned to this period, 
which may at the same time be regarded as the first 
historical period in the history of art. Glaucus of 
Chios or Samos is said to have invented the art of 
soldering metal (o-iSifpou KoKKrjorLS^ Herod, i. 25). 
The two artists most celebrated for their discoveries 
were the two brothers Telecles and Thoodorus of 
Samos, about tlie time of Polycrates. The most 
important of their inventions was the art of casting 
figures of metal It is a singular circumstance, 
that the very two artists to whom this invention 
is ascribed, are said to have made their studies in 
3%ypt ; and the curious story of the two brothers 
executing a ^6avov of the Pythian Apollo in such 
manner, that while Telecles made the one half of 
tlie statue at Delos, the other half was made by 
Thoodonm at Kphesus, and that when the two 
halves were put together, they tallied as accurately 
as if the whole had been the work of one artist 
(Diodor. i. OB), has been thought to support the 
Egyptian tradition that these artists were greatly 
assisted in the exorcise of their art by what they 
had learnt in Egypt But, in the first place, the 
whole story has a very fabulous appearance, and 
even admitting that the artists, as the Egyptians 
asserted, had actually been in their country, no- 
body will on this ground maintain that they learnt 
their art there: the utmost they could have learnt 
might have been some mechanical processes; tho 
art itself must be vindicated for the Greeks. In 
the second place, Telecles and Theodoras are called 
by Diodorus sons of Rhoecus, and Pausanias him- 
selfi who was unable to discover a bronze vtrork of 
Theodonis, saw at Efhesus a bronze statue wliich 
was the wprk of Ehoecus (x, 38. § 3.) Hence we 
have reason to suppose that Telecles and Theodoras 
Imrnt at any rate the art of casting metal from 
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tlieir father, and not in a foreign country. Re- 
specting the various accounts of these two artists 
and the time at which they lived, see the Diet, of 
Biog. s, vv. Pliny (//. IsF. xxxv* 55) says, that 
Pasiteles called the art of modelling clay the mother 
of the art of casting figures in metal (stafmrza)^ 
and this passage has been explained as if Pasiteles 
meant to say that in Samos the former of these 
arts had given rise to the latter. But this is ma- 
nifestly wrong, for from the words which follow 
in the text of Pliny it is clear that the meaning 
is, that he never executed any work in metal, 
marble, &c. without previously taking a model 
in clay. 

Statues of gods in baked clay, though in general 
more used for domestic and private than for public 
worship, continued to be made as before. Many 
specimens of small dimensions and of very rude 
workmanship have been discovered in Attic graves. 
(See Scliol. ad AristopL Av. 436.) Ornaments and 
reliefs on houses, porticoes, and temples were like- 
wise very commonly made of clay, especially at 
Corinth and in the Cerameicus. (Pans. i. 2, § 4, 
i. 3. § 1.) 

Representations of the gods in marble are not 
mentioned in Homer, although they may have ex- 
isted in his time, as well as statues of wood, which 
are likewise not expressly mentioned. Marble is 
found in the ancient Thesaunis of Orchomcnos. 
Pliny (if, xxxvi. 4. s, 2) calculates that works 
in marble were executed by Malus in Chios at the 
beginning of the Olympiads; and about 01.50 
(5B0 B. a). Dipoenus and Scyllis were renowned 
for their works in marble. The most ancient spe- 
cimen of a marble statue was seen by Pausanias 
(i. 43. § 7) in the market-place of Megara. The 
work consisted of two figures, Coroebus killing 
Foene. There are still extant some works in mar- 
ble which may with certainty be ascribed to the 
period previous to 01. 50. 

Before we conclude our account of the works 
produced during this period, wo have to mention 
the celebrated chest of Cypselus at Olympia, which 
Pausanias saw and described (iv. 17. § 2, &c.). It 
belonged perhaps to the year 7 33 B. c. The chest 
was made of cedar- wood, which was thought most 
durable* It was adorned on its four sides and on 
the cover with figures, partly in ivory, partly 
in gold, and partly in the cedar-wood itself, which 
represented various scenes taken from the stories 
of the heroic ages. Pausanias does not express his 
opinion as to their artistic merits, but the minute- 
ness with which he describes them is a sufficient 
proof that he did not consider them as bad cither 
in design or execution. Qimtremere de Quincy 
has attempted (in his Jzipiter Oigmpkn) to restore 
this chest and its ornaments from the description 
of Pausanias; but the restoration is so egregiously 
bad, that an eye accustomed to the contemplation 
of genuine works of art shrinks from it with dis- 
gust. 

During the whole of this period we scarcely 
hear of any statues except those of the gods, and 
although marble and bronze began to be exten- 
sively applied, yet wood was much more generally 
used for representations of the gods. These statues 
were painted [Fic^uba, p. 905], and in most cases 
dressed in the most gorgeous attire. The general 
dtaracter of the statues produced in the earlier 
times of this period is on the whole the same as 
among other nations at such an early period. The 
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style in which they are executed is called the 
arefbaia or the Jiieratio stjde. The figures are stilf 
and clumsy, the countenances have little or no in- 
dividuality, the eyes long and small, and the outer 
angles turned a little upwards, the mouth, which is 
likewise drawn upwards at the two corners, has a 
smiling appearance. The hair is carefully worked, 
but has a stiff wiry appearance, and hangs gene- 
rally down in straight lines which are curled at the 
ends. The arms hang down the sides of the body, 
unless the figure carries something in its handa. 
The drapery is likewise stilf, and the folds are very 
symmetrical and worked with little regard to na- 
ture. As the arts during this period were chiefly 
employed in the service of religion, they could, 
notwithstanding the many mechanical discoveries 
of the time, make but slow progress towards the 
production of arts of sublimity or beauty, for m 
the representation of the gods for public worship 
ancient forms hallowed by time and custom were 
retained and repeated without the artist being al- 
lowed, even if he was able to do it, to depart from 
these forms or to introduce .any material change. 
Art therefore could not make any great progress, 
until it was applied to purposes in which the ar- 
tist’s genius was not restrained by religious custom, 
and not bound to conventional forms. Religion, 
although the fostering mother of the arts in their 
infancy, became a tedious restraint when they 
grew up to manhood. But as soon as other spheres 
of action were opened, rcdiglon, in her turn, could 
not escape from the influence of the advancement 
of the arts, and the old conventional forms in many 
places gave way to works of real merit and genius. 
This groat and important change took place about 
and after 01. 50. 

II. Second Peiiod^from OL 50 fo Ol 75. 

(580—480 n.c.) 

This period, althougli comprising no more than 
one century, developed all the elements which cum- 
bined to make Grecian art what it became during 
the third and most flourishing period of its hifetory, 
Greece now came into close contact with the na- 
tions of the East and with Egypt ; commerce flou- 
rished at Corinth,Aegina, Samos, Miletus, Fhocaeti, 
and other places ; gold became more abundant in 
Greece than it had been before, and the tyrants, 
who sprang lip in several parts of Greece, surround- 
ed themselves with splendour and nuignificmice, 
and acted as the patrons of art to palliate their own 
usurpation. But all these were only external in- 
fluences, and could not have produced a nation of 
artists like the Greeks. Epic poetry had graduully 
created in the minds of the people luoro defined 
ideas of their gods and heroes, while philosophy 
began to make men look beyond what was conven- 
tional and traditionary. The athletic and orchestic 
arts attained about 01, 50 a higli degree of perfec- 
tion, and the circumstance that about the same 
time the gymnastic and athletic contests at the great 
public festivals began to be performed naked, di- 
rected the attention of the artists as well as of the 
public to nature, and rendered them familiar with 
the beautiful forms of the human body* But the 
imitation of nature was at first of' a very hard and 
severe character, and the influence of conventional 
forms still acted m many cases as an obstacle. 

The number 'of' artists who flourished dnritfg 
this period is truly astonishing. It has been said 
that the close connection of father and son among 
3 Y 3 
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the artists ceased at this time, and that individual 
artists worked free and according to the dictates of 
their own genius. But this is going too far, for it 
still continued to be the common practice for a son 
to be instructed by his father, and although this 
relation is usually expressed hy tho term fiaQrfr^s^ 
yet on statues we only meet with the term vi6s. 
But, along with these families of artists, schools now 
became more general, in which the arts were taught 
and cultivated according to certain principles which 
were or became traditionary in each school ; the 
schools thus acquired something of the spirit of 
castes or corporations. 

The lonians of Asia Minor and the islanders of 
the Aegean, who had previously been in advance 
of the other Greeks in the exercise of the fine arts, 
had their last flourishmg period from 01 . 55 to 01 . 
63 (560 — 528 n.c.). But this short period must 
have been one of the greatest as well as one of the 
most active and productive of numerous costly 
works of art. The presents which Croesus sent to 
Delphi, and some of which were said to have been 
made by the Samian Theodorus, must have been 
executed at the beginning of these forty years. 
Our want of information respecting the lonians 
must be ascribed to tlie circumstance that we have 
no Pausanias to take us through their cities, and 
to describe and explain the works of art with which 
they were adorned. It is owing to the saiije cir- 
cumstance that we know so little of Rhodes, Lem- 
nos, Naxos, and Cyprus, although we may take for 
granted that these flourishing islands did not by 
any means neglect the arts. Respecting Chios and 
Samoa wo possess more information. Works in 
metal were produced in high perfection in the lat- 
ter island, in Aegina and Argos, "while Chios gain- 
ed the greatest reputation from its possessing the 
earliest great school of sculptors in marble, in 
which Bupaliis and Anthermus were the most dis- 
tinguished about 01. GO. Their works were scat- 
tered over various parts of Greece, and their v^due 
may be inferred from the fact that Augustus adorn- 
ed with tliem the pediment of the temple of Apollo 
on the Palatine, (Flin* //, W. xxxvi. 4.) These 
works must be supposed originally to have belonged 
to a Greek temple of the same god, and must cer- 
tainly have been of sitperior beauty to the works 
discovered in the island of Aegina, otherwise Atir 
IjUistus would not have chosen them as ornaments 
lor the Palatino temple. Sicyon also possessed a 
celebrated school of sculptors in marble, and about 
OL 50 Dipoeiuis and Scyllis, who had come from 
Crete, were at the head of it, and executed several 
marble statues of gods. (Plin. I c,) In Aetoiia, 
whither they withdrew for a time, and at Argos, 
there likewise existed works in marble by those 
artists. Disciples of them, such as Dorycleidas, 
Medon, and Tnebcles, were ‘engaged at Sparta and 
in other places. (Faiw. y. 17. | 1, vi. 19.) Ee- 
spacting Magna Oraeck apd Sicily we know, few 
particulars, though it appears that ' the arts here 
went on improving and continued, to; be In admee 
of the mother-country. The most celebrated ar^sts 
in southern Italy were Dameas* of Qiro,topi ,and 
. Pythagoras of Eliegium. (Sec the ‘ lives ^ ' tlmse 
artists in the Dicfhnar^ of 
^ Xn, Greece itself Skyon continued from early; 
times,, to be the seat of a distinguished school of ar- 
llere Canachus and Aristocles flourished 
khoi.it ,01* ,70 as statuaries in metal, though the 
former Vw also celebrated in the art of carving in 
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wood and in toreutic. Pliny (IL N. xxxvi. 4) 
calls Sicyon : diu qffleimrum onmium metallorimi 
patria, Canachus, whose works Cicero {Brut. 18) 
calls more rigid and hard than was consistent with 
the truth of nature, was the most distinguished 
among the Sicyonian artists, and his skill found 
employment in other parts of Greece also. His 
most celebrated work was a colossal bronze statue 
of Apollo Philesius in the Didymaeon, the descrip- 
tion of which may give us an idea of the character 
of temple-statues at this period. The whole figure 
was stiff, very musculai, and without any elegance. 
In his right hand, -which was stretched out, the 
god held a fawn, tmd in the left, which was some- 
what lower, a bow. The features of the counte- 
nance were hard and worked in the old hieratic 
style ; the hair was divided and hung down like wire 
with little curls at the end. (Muller, ArcJidoI. p. 64.) 

In Aegina the arts appear likewise to have con- 
tinued to flourish as before, and the most celebrated 
among its artists was Gallon, about 01. GG, (Pans, 
iii. 18. § 5, iv. 14. §2.) Athens, which at this 
time rivalled Aegina in the flue arts, appears in a 
short space to have made great progress, for great 
artists as well as great works begin novv to ap- 
pear in the pages of Athenian history. This was 
in part owing to the influence of the Peisistratids. 
After tho death of Peisistratiis himsolf, the first 
quadriga of bronze was erected in front of the tem- 
ple of^ Pallas. The most celebrated among tlio 
Athenian sculptors were Critiaa and llegius or 
Ilegesias, both distinguished for their works in 
bronze. The former of them made in 01. 75 the 
statues of llarmodius and Aristogiton. (See tho 
articles in the Did. of Biog,) 

^ Argos also distinguished itself, and it is a curious 
circumstance, that the greatest Attic artists with 
whom the third period opens, and who brouglit the 
Attic art to its culminating point, are disciples of 
the Argive Ageladas (about 01. GG), which at once 
raises tliia city and her other artists, such as Aris- 
tomedon, Glaucus, Dionysius, and others to a 
greater importance than we might otherwise be in- 
clined to attribute to them. 

Among the numerous works produced during 
this period we shall first mention the representa- 
tions of tho gods {dyd,kfj.(XTa). In all the statues 
which were made for temples as objects of worshii), 
the hieratic style was more or less conscientiously 
retained, and it is therefore not in these statues 
that we have to seek for proofs of the progress ot 
art. They were for the most part, as of old, made 
of wood, and when an old statue was to be replaced 
by a new one, the latter was generally a faithful 
copy of the former. Thus the wooden statue of 
Demeter at Phigaleia with a horse’s head, from 
which dragons and other monsters sprang forth, 
and which bore a dolphin and a dove in its hands, 
was imitated by Onatas in bronze after the wooden 
figure had been burnt, (Paus. viii. 42.) The 
same adherence to ancient forms of the gods was 
also visible in other cases j for when colonies were 
sent ont the images of tho gods of the mother- city 
were for tho most part faithfully copied for tho co- 
lony, and such copies were called d<pLdp6fxara. 
(Dio^s. tial. ii. 22, viii. 56 j Strab. iv, p. 179.) 
The aatanpes of tbe Apollo Philesius and of tho 
Demeter of Onates that even in temple-sta- 
tues wood began to give way to other and better 
materials. Beriiei htonase# marble also, and ivory 
and gold were mow Ofpplied to statues of the gods, 
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and it was not very uncommon to form the body of 
a statue of wood, and to make its head, arms, and 
feet of Slone (d/cpoAiSoi), or to cover the whole of 
such a wooden figure with ivory and gold. (Pans, 
ii. 4. § 1, vi. 25. §4, &c., ii. 22. § 6 ; Eiirip. 
Troad. 1081.) The latter method, which about 
this time became a distinct and much admired 
branch of statuary, was practised hy Dorycleidas, 
Theocles, Medon, Canachus, Menacchmus, and 
others, and appears to have been introduced by 
Bipoenus and Scyllis. Qiiatremere de Quincy con- 
sidered this kind of sculpture, which the modems 
call chryselephantine sculpture, as a part of the art 
which the ancients called toreutic (ropeuriKi^), 
There are few errors more surprising than this, and 
yet the opinion of the French critic has been re- 
peated as if there could be no doubt about it. 
[Elephas.] 

Fiom the statues of the gods erected for worship 
we must distinguish those statues winch were de- 
dicated in temples as dmdij/xara, and which now 
became customary instead of craters, tripods, &c. 
But here too the change was not sudden, for the 
statues at first were frequently connected with tri- 
pods and similar ornaments. At Amyclae there 
were tripods made by Gallon and Gitiadas with 
small statues of goddesses under them. (Paus. hi. 
18.) In the execution of statues to be dedicated as 
dpaOriixara^ even though they were representations 
of gods, the artists were not only not hound to any 
traditional or conventional forms, but were, like 
the poets, allowed to make free use of mythological 
subjects, to add, and to omit, or to modify the 
stories, sons to render them more adapted for their 
artistic purposes. 

A third clas.s of statues, which were erected dur- 
ing this period in great numbers, were those of the 
victors in the great national games and of other 
distinguished persons {dvdpidvres). The custom of 
erecting statues of the victors in public appears to 
have commenced about 01. SB (Paus. vi. 18. § 5) ; 
but these statues soon became extremely numerous, 
and many of them were executed hy the first artists 
of the time. In some the influence of the hiemtic 
style was visible, or they were even made in that 
style, as the statue of Mylon by Bameas. (Plii- 
lostr, ApoU. T'^an, iv, 28 ; comp, Paus. iv. 28, 
vi. 14. § 2.) Although these statues were gene- 
rally not portraits, for Pliny {IX. xxxiv.9) states 
that only those who had gained the victory thrice 
were allowed to have an iconic statue erected, yet 
they were destined to preserve the memory of the 
particular physical powers and the bodily develope- 
ment of the athletes, or even to show the peculiar 
skill or. the peculiar stratagems by which an athlete | 
hud excelled and overcome his adversary, and thus 
afforded to the artists numerous opportunities of 
representing figures in a variety of attitudes and 
actions, (Paus. vi* 10. § 1, viii. 40 ; Schol. ad 
Find, 01 vii. init. ; Xenopk Mem* iii, 10. § 6.) 
Statues erected in public or dedicated in temples in 
honour of other distiguishod persons are mentioned 
very rarely during this period, but they appear 
generally to have been portraits (ekdn^es, Mme 
imnicae). The earliest statues of this kind we 
know of are those of Cleobis and Biton of Argos, 
which were dedicated in the temple of Delphi about 
01. 50. (Herod, i . 81.) The first iconic statues of 
Ilarmodius and Aristogition were made by Antonor 
in 509 B. a, and in 477 b. c. new statues of the 
same persons were made by Critias, It is allowed 
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on all hands that nothing contributed more to the 
advancement of statuary than the contests at the 
public games, as they not only rendered the artists 
familiar with the greatest variety of attitudes, and 
with the most beautifully developed forms of the 
bodies of the athletes, but also afforded to them 
numerous opportunities to represent in their works 
those same persons and attitudes which they had 
seen and admired. The widest field for study and 
exercise was thus opened to the artists. 

We have seen that at a very early period of 
Grecian art attempts were made to adorn the out- 
side of temples and other public buildings, but it 
was not till the period we are now describing that 
it became customary to adorn the pediments, frieases, 
and other parts of temples with reliefs or groups of 
statues of marble. We still possess two great 
works of this kind which are sufficient to show 
their general character during this peiiod. 1. The 
iSclmuutmc Mat'bles, or the metopes of two temples 
on the aciopolis of Selmus, in Sicily, which were 
discovered m 1823 by 'SV. Harris and Sam. Angell, 
and are at present in the Museum of Faleimo. 
Those belonging to the western temple appear to 
have been made at the beginning of this period, as 
they show a very gi*eat resemblance to the works 
in the hieratic style. The figiiies of the other or 
middle temple show indeed a considerable advance- 
ment of the art, but the execution is still hard and 
stiff ; they may have possibly been executed a short 
time before 01. 75. (See S. Angell and Th. Evans, 
Sculptured Metopes discovered among the rtiim of 
SelinuSi Bond. 1826 ; comp. Metopa.) 2. "The 
Aeginetan Marbles were discovered in 1812 in the 
island of Aegina, and are now at Munich in the 
collection of the king of Bavaria. They consist of 
eleven statues, which adorned two pediments of a 
temple of Athena, and represent the goddess lead- 
ing the Aeacids against Troy, and contain manifest 
allusions to the war of the Greeks witli the 
Persians. Many small holes in the marble render 
it probable that originally several parts of these 
statues, perhaps the armour, were of bronze, and 
fixed to them with nails. The general character 
of these Aeginetan statues is a mixture of the 
archaic style and an anxious imitation of nature. 
The hair is wiry, and traces of paint are visible on 
all parts of the statues, with the exception of those 
representing the flesh. (See Edw. Lyon, Outlines 
of the JSgina Marbles^ 1829.) 

Besides these a great number of works in bronze 
and marble of this period are still extant j they are 
partly round figures or statues and partly reliefs. 
(Muller, ArchaoL p. 73, &c.) Some of the best 
specimens in marble relief, wMch seem to form the 
transition from this to the third period, are pre- 
served in the British Museum. (See Combe, Mar- * 
bles of the Brit. Mus. ii* pi. 6 and 7 ; Spechmm of 
And Sculpture., pi. 11.) It is not always easy to 
say whether a work made in the archaic style is 
really as old as the style indicates, as this style 
was never entirely abandoned, and was retained 
in temple-statues even under tlio Roman emperors* 

III* Third Period from 01. 75 to OL lit. 
(480—336 B.C.) 

Daring this period Athens was the centre of the 
fine arts in Greece. The Persian wars awakened 
in the hearts of the people the feeling and the con- 
viction of their own power, and the Greeks, who 
had at first only warded off the attacks of the bar- 
4 
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barians, now felt strong enouglu to act on the offen- 
sive. The fall of the Spartan Pansanias raised 
Athens in 472 b. c. to the supremacy in the wars 
against Persia. Athens had now acquired a pow- 
erful navy, and the tributes of the allies, which 
amounted at different times from 460 to 1200 
talents, and which from 4C2 b. c. were deposited 
in the treasury at Athens, raised the city to a 
height of power such as few cities have ever pos- 
sessed. Only a small portion of these treasures 
was spent upon war ; the rest was applied at first 
to the fortification of the city, and afterwards to 
the building of temples, porticoes, theatres, gym- 
nasia, &c. Among them we need only mention 
the Theseum, the Parthenon, the Propylaea, the 
stone theatre, the Poecile, and the Odeum. After 
the wars with Persia Athens appears by no means 
exhausted or broken down, but refreshed and 
strengthened like nature after a heavy storm. 

Statuary during this period went hand in hand 
with the other arts and with literature : it became 
emancipated from its ancient fetters, from the stiff- 
ness and conventional forms of former times. The 
free and noble spirit of the Athenian democracy 
showed its influence in all departments of litera- 
ture and art, and among the latter statuary reached 
its culminating poigt in the sublime and mighty 
•works of Pheidias. (See Diet, of Blog. $. v. Phei- 
dius.) The democratical spirit did not however 
lead to any kind of extravagance in the arts : no 
vehement passions or actions were represented, and 
although the character of those works which belong 
to the latter half of this period differs very much 
from those of the former half, yet on the whole 
all show a calm dignity and an almost passionless 
tranguiUity of mind, a feature so peculiar to all 
the great masterpieces of Grecian art. The Pelo- 
ponnesian war and the calamities which accom- 
panied it produced a change in the state of tilings ; 
a new generation now stepped into the place of 
the heroic race which had partaken in or witnessed 
the memorable events of the Persian war. Sen- 
suality and an indulgence of the passions became 
tlio prominent features in the character of the 
Atlienian people ; and the prevailing desire after 
pleasures and strong excitements could not fail to 
produce an injurious influence upon the arts also. 
In the works of art which were produced after the 
year 380 B. c, there was no longer that calm and 
sublime majesty which characterised the works of 
Pheidias and his more immediate followers, but the 
figures were more pathetic, and calculated to have 
a greater effect upon the senses of the beholders. 
The different stages of the arts during this period 
hear the most striking analogy with the three 
phases of tragedy as they lie before us in the works 
of the three great dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

Argos was, next to Athens, the most distin- 
giuBlied seat of tlie arts during this period, and the 
works of ^ the Athenum and Aigivc artists spread 
over all Greece, and became the models for other 
Greek artists. 

The developement of statuary at Athens and 
Argos had been prepared by Calamis of Athens 
and Pythagoras of Rhegium, the former of whom, 
although not quite free from the hardness of the 
earlier style, yet produced a great variety of works, 
among which are mentioned represtmtations of gods 
in sublime style, graceful statues of women, and 
spirited horses, in vvliich he was unrivalled. (Plin. 
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H.N. xxxiv. 19. § 13 ; Quinctil xii. 10. § 7; Cic. 
Brut. 18 ; Lucian, hnag. 6.) Pythagoras was dis- 
tinguished for the perfection with which he ex- 
pressed the muscles, veins, and hair in his athletic 
statues, for the beautiful proportions and the power- 
ful expression of these statues which, as Pliny says, 
made the beholders feel the pains which the indi- 
viduals represented were suffering. (Plin. II. N. 
xxxiv. 19. § 4 ; Pans. vi. 6. § 1 ; 13. § 4.) Several 
of his works are specified by Pausanias and Pliny. 
(See Did. of Biog. s. v.) The career of Pheidias the 
Athenian begins about 01. 82. The genius of this 
artist was so great and so generally recognised, that 
all the great works which were executed in the age 
of Pericles were placed under his direction, and 
thus the whole host of artists who were at that time 
assembled at Athens were engaged in working out 
his designs and ideas. (Plut Peric. 12.) He him- 
self was chiefly engaged in executing the colossal 
works in ivory and gold, the expenses of which 
were supplied by the Greek states with the greatest 
liberality, and other works in bronze and marble. 
(For an account of the chryselephantine statues of 
Athena at Athens, and of Eeiis at Olympia, and 
the other works of Pheidias, see the Did. of Biog. 
s. V.) Pheidias was greatest in the representation 
of the gods, and especially in portraying the cha- 
racter of Athena, which he represented with various 
modifications, sometimes as a warlike goddess, and 
sometimes as the mild and graceful protectress of 
the arts. (Pliii. 11. N, xxxiv. 8. s. 1 9. § 1 ; Pans. i. 
28. § 2 ; Lucian, Jtmfg. 6.) 

We do not read of many disciples of Pheidias, 
but the most distinguished among thorn were 
Agoracritus of Samos and Alcamcnes of Athens. 
Both, though the latter with greater independence, 
applied their skill like their master to statues of 
the gods; both were especially renowned for the 
great beauty, softness, and calm majesty with 
which they represented goddesses, in the composi- 
tion of which they rivalled each other. Some of 
the statues of Alcaiuenes were very highly valued 
in antiquity, especially his Hocate, Athena, Aphro- 
dite in the gardens, Hephaestus, and also the 
groups in the pediment of the temple at Olympia. 
The most celebrated statue of Agoracritus was the 
Nemesis of Rhamnus, which had originally been 
intended as an Aphrodite to compete with that of 
Alcamenes, but was afterwards by the addition of 
the proper attributes consecrated as a Nemesis at 
lihamnus, 

* We still possess a series of sculptured works in 
marble which were made by the school of Pheidias, 
and some of them undoubtedly by the great master 
himself. These works are t 

1. Some parts of the eigliteen sculptured metopes, 
together with the frieze of the small sides of the 
ceila of the temple of Theseus. Ten of the metopes 
represent the exploits of Heracles, and the eight 
others those of Theseus. The figures in the frieze 
aro manifestly gods, but their meaning is uncertain. 
All the figures are full of life and activity, and 
worked in the sublime style of the school of Phei- 
dias. Some antiquarians value them even higher 
than the sculptures of the Parthenon. Casts of 
these figures are in the British Museum. (Compare 
Btuart, Ant. iii. chap. 1.) 

2. A considerable number of tbe metopes of the 
Parthenon, which are all adorned with reliefs in 
marble, a great part of the frieze of the cella, some 
colossal figures, and a number of fragments of the 
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two pediments of tins temple. The greater part of 
these works is now in the British Museum, where 
they are collected under the name of the Elgin 
Marbles. They have been described and com- 
mented upon so often, that they require no further 
mention here. (See Diet, of Biog. s*v. PlmUias.) 

3. The marble reliefs of the temple of Nike 
Apteros belong indeed to a later age than that of 
rheidias, but they are manifestly made in the spirit 
of his school They represent with great liveliness 
and energy contests of Greeks with Persians, and 
of Greeks among themselves. These also are in 
the British Museum. 

All these sculptures breathe on the whole the 
same sublime spirit, though it would seem that 
some, especially some figures of the metopes of the 
Parthenon, were executed hy artists who had not 
emancipated themselves entirely from the influence 
of an earlier age. With this exception and some 
other slight defects, which are probably the conse- 
quences of the place which the sculptures occupied 
ill the temples they adorned, we find everywhere a 
truth in the imitation of nature, whicli, without 
suppressing or omitting anything tliat is essential, 
and without any forced attempt to go beyond na- 
ture, piodiices the purest and sublimcst beauty: 
these works show lively movements combined with 
calmness and ease, a natural dignity and grace 
united with unaifected simplicity j no striving after 
efil'Ct, or excitement of the passions. These sculp- 
tures alone afford us ample means to jusUfy the 
ancient critics, who state that the geyaheiov and 
or ilie grand and sublime, were the charac- 
teristic features of Pheidias and his school. (l)e- 
metr. de Elocut, 1 4 ; Bionys. Hal. de IsocraL p. 
542.) Pheidias was the Aeschylus of statuary, 
and it may be safely asserted that, although the art 
Bubseipiently made certain progress in the execution 
of details, yet Pheidias and his school were never 
excelled by subsequent generations. 

Besides the sculptures of the three temples men- 
tioned above, there are also similar ornaments of 
other temples extant, which show the influence 
which the school of Pheidas must have exercised 
in various parts of Greece, though they were exe- 
cuted in a different style.^ Of these we need only 
ineution two as the most important. 

L The Phigalcian marbles, which belonged to 
the temple of Apollo Epicurius, built about OL 86 
by Ictmus, They were discovered in 3 812, and 
consist of twenty-throe plates of marble belonging 
to the inner friesje of the cella. They are now in 
the British Museum* The subjects represented in 
them are fights with centaurs and amazons, and 
one plate shows Apollo and Artemis drawn in a 
chariot by stags. Many of the attitudes of the 
figures appear to be repetitions of those seen on 
the Attic temples, but there are^ at the same time 
great differences, for the Phigaleian marbles some- 
times show a boldness of design which almost bor- 
ders on extravagance, while some figures are incor- 
rectly drawn and in forced attitudes. The best 
descriptions of them are those in Bassi rdied ddla 
(ifreciUf disegn, da G. M. Wagner (1814), and in 
Stackelberg’s Jpolloienipd zu Bmsm in Aroadien 
u. die dmelifst amgegralh Bihdwcrhe,, 1828. 

2. Marbles of the temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
which were made by Faeonius of Mende and Alca- 
menes of Athens, (Pans, v, 16.) Seveml frag- 
ments of these sculptures wore discoyeredin 1828, 
ami are now at Paris (ExpC'dit Sdentif, de la 
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il/oree, pL 74 — 78.) The figures of these marbles 
are indeed free from the fetters of the ancient style, 
and show a true imitation of nature, but do not 
nearly come up to the ideal simplicity of the works 
of Pheidias. 

About the same time that the Attic school rose 
to its highest perfection under Pheidias, the school 
of Argos was likewise raised to its summit by 
Polycleitus, who was inferior to the former in his 
statues of gods (Quinctil. xii. 10. § 7, &c. ; Cic. 
Brut. 18), though he advanced the toreutic art in 
his colossal statue of Hera at Argos further than 
Pheidias. (Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 8. s. 1 9, § 2.) But 
the art of making bronze, statues of athletes was 
carried by him to the greatest perfection: ideal 
youthful and manly beauty was the sphere in which 
he excelled. Among his statues of gods we only 
know two, that of Hera and another of Hermes. 
.Pliny mentions sevenil of his representations of 
human beings, in which without neglecting to give 
them individuality, ho made youthful figures in 
their purest beauty, and with the most accurate 
proportions of the several parts of the human body. 
(Plin. L c. ; comp. Strab, viii. p. 372.) One of 
these statues, a youthful Doryphorus, was made 
with such accurate observation of the proportions 
of the parts of the body, tliat it w'as looked upon 
by the ancient artists as a canon of rules on this 
point. (Cic. Brut. 86, OraL 2 ; Quintil y, 3 2. 
§ 21 ; Lucian, de SatiaL 75.) Polycleitus is said 
to have written a work on the same subject, and it 
may be that his Dory{)horus was intended to give a 
practical specimen of the rules he had laid down 
in his treatise. lie gained a victory over Pheidias 
in the representation of an Amazon, which must 
consequently have been a figure in the greatest 
luxuriance of female beauty combined with a manly 
character, (Miiller, ArcHol § 121.) Polyclei- 
tus was also distinguished in portrait-statues, among 
which that of Artemon Periphoretus, a mechani- 
cian of the time of Pericles, is mentioned with es- 
pecial praise, (Comp. Did, of Biog. 

Myron of Eleiitherae, .about 01. 87, was, like 
Polycleitus, a disciple of Ageladas, but adhered to a 
closer imitation of nature than Polycleitus, and as 
far as the impression upon the senses was concerned, 
his work.s were niost pleasing, but mmi smims 
non expremt^ says Pliny (//, A", xxxiv. 8. s. 10. § 
3), The cow of Myron in bronze was celebrated 
in all antiquity. (Tzetzes. Chit viii, 1 94, &c. ; Pro- 
pert. ii. 31. 7.) Pliny mentions a considerable 
number of his works, among which a dog, a disco- 
bolus, pentathli and pancratiasts wei’e most cele- 
brated ; the last of them were especially dis- 
tinguished for their eurgthmia and the animation 
displayed in their movements, as well as for the 
most beautiful athletic attitudes. Among his sta- 
tues of gods we find only mention of a colossal 
group representing Heracles, Zeus, and Athena, 
whicli he made for the Samians. (Plin. /. e. ; Cic. 
G* Terr. iv. 3 ; Strab. xiv. p. 637.) In hi® execu- 
tion of tho hair he adhered, according to Piiiiy, to 
the ancient style, (See Did. of Bhg, s . ».) 

The deviation from the sublime ideality of the 
Attic school of Pheidias was still more manifest in 
the works of Callimachus and Demetrius* Tho 
former executed hiS statues with the utmost possi- 
ble aaurocy and attention to, the minutest details, 
but was careless in the conception as well as in the 
execution of the whole, which destroyed the value 
I of his works, whence h© was designated by the 
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niclmame of KaTctrrj^'iTex^os. Quinctilian (xii. 10. 
§ 0 ) says of him nimius in veyitcde, (Comp. Lucian, 
Fhilops. 18 ; Plin. Episi. iii. 6.) On tlie whole it 
should be observed, that near the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian. war and afterwards the greater part of 
the artists continued to work in the spirit and 
style of Polycleitus, and that the piincipal produc- 
tions in Peloponnesus were bronze statues of ath- 
letes and statues erected in honour of other distin- 
guished persons. (Paus. x. 9, § 4, vi. 2. § 4 ; 
Plot. £iii>and. 1, IS, de Orac, Fpik 2.) 

The change which took place after the Pelopon- 
nesian war in the public mind at Athens could not 
fail to show its influence upon the arts also ; and 
the school of statuary, which had gradually become 
developed, was as different from that of Pheidias as 
the then existing state of feeling at Athens was from 
that which had grown out of the wars with Persia. 
It was especially Scopas of Paros and Praxiteles 
of Athens, about one generation after Myron and 
Polycleitus, who gave the reflex of their time in 
their productions. Their works expressed the 
softer feelings and an excited state of mind, such 
as would make a strong impression upon and cap- 
tivate the senses of the beholders. But the chief 
masters of this new school still had the wisdom to 
combine these things, which were commanded by 
the spirit of the age, with a noble and sublime con- 
ception of the ideas which they embodied in their 
works, Scopas and Praxiteles were both distin- 
guished as sculptors in marble, and both worked in 
the same style ; the legendary circles to which most 
of their ideal productions belong are those of Dio- 
nysus and Aphrodite, a fact which also shows the 
character of the age. There was a time when this 
school of statuary was considered superior even to 
that of Pheidias, and it is indeed true that its pro- 
ductions are distinguished by exquisite beauty and 
gracefulness, whence their female statues in parti- 
cular are, in one sense, unrivalled ; but the effect 
they produced upon the minds of the beholders 
was by no means of the same pure and elevating 
nature as that of the works of their predecessors. 
( For an account of their works, see the articles Praa>> 
tides and Scopas in the Dictionary of IHoyraphy,) 

Cephissodorus and Timarchus were sons of 
Praxiteles. There were several works of the for- 
mer at Home in the time of Pliny ; lie made his 
art subservient to passions and sensual desires. 
Pliny (I£N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4, § 6) mentions among 
his works a celebrated Symplegma at Pergamus, 
which is the lirst instance of this kind that we hear 
of in Grecian art. A similar spirit pervaded the 
works of Leochares (as his Ganymedes carried by 
an eagle up to Zeus), of Polycles, who was the first 
that made the voluptuous statues of Hermaphro- 
dites, and of Silajiion, who made a dying Jocaste. 
(Plin. if. K xxxm 8. & 19. § 17 and 20 j Pint. 
dc Aud* Doei, 3, y. 1 ; see Diet, of Biog* 

s. w.) Leochares also made a number of portrait- 
statues in ivory and gold of members of the royal 
family of Macedonia, and of other persons^ (Tans, 
v, 20.) Such portrait-statues about this tittebegati 
to give much occupation to the artists. About the 
year 350 b , c. several of the greatest artists of the 
age, such as Scopas, Leochares, Timotheus, and 
Bryaxis, were engaged in Caria in making the 
magnificent mausoleum of Mausolus, a general 
description of which is given under MAosonsaM. 

Most of the above-mentioned artists, however 
widely their works differed from those of the school 
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of Pheidias, may yet be regarded as having only 
continued and developed its principles of art in a 
certain direction ; but towards the end of this pe- 
riod Eiiphranor and Lysippus of Sicyon carried out 
the principles of the Argive school of Polycleitus. 
(Cic. Biut 8G.) Their principal object was to re- 
present the highest possible degree of physical 
beauty and of athletic and heroic power. (See 
their lives in the DicL of Biog), The chief charac- 
teristic of Lysippus, and his school is a close 
imitation of nature, which even contrived to 
represent bodily defects in some interesting man- 
ner, as in his portraits of Alexander ; its tendency 
is entirely realistic. The ideal statues of former 
times disappear more?* and more, and make way 
for mere portraits. Lysippus, it is true, made sta- 
tiiGs of gods ; but they did not properly belong to 
his sphere ; he merely executed them because he 
had received orders which he could not well refuse. 
His greatest care was bestowed upon the execution 
of the details {argutiac openmi)^ upon the correct 
proportions of the parts of the human body, and 
upon making his statues slender and tali above the 
common standard. In short, all the features which 
characterise the next period appear in the school of 
Lysippus, 

IV. Fourth Period^ from 01. Ill to 01. 158. 

(330—146 B.C,) 

Within a few generations Grecian art had passed 
through the various stages of developement, and 
each of them had produced such an abundance of 
masterpieces that it was difficult for a now genera- 
tion of artists to produce new and original works. 
Hence the artists of the periods which followed 
could not do much more than imitate, and tlieir 
productions are better or worse in proportion as 
they were founded upon the study of earlier works 
or not. But even this period of eclecticism has 
nevertheless produced statues and groups worthy 
of the highest admiration, and which can be placed 
by the side of the best works of antiquity. The 
very slow decay of the arts, in comparison with the 
rapid decline of literature, is indeed a strange phe- 
nomenon. 

During the first fifty years of this period the 
schools of Praxiteles and Lysippus continued to 
flourish, especially in works of bronze ; but after 
this time bronze statues were seldom made, until 
the art was carried on with new vigour at Athens 
about the end of the period. The school of Ly- 
sippus gave rise to that of Rhodes, where his dis- 
ciple Chares formed the most celebrated among tlie 
hundred colossal statues of the sun. It was seventy 
cubits high and partly of metal. It stood near the 
hai^our, and was thrown down by an earthquake 
about 225 a c. (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 18 ; Meursius, 
Wiodns^ i. IG ; Diet, of Biog. s. u,) Antiquarians 
assign to this part of the fourth period several very 
beautiful works still extant, as the magnificent 
group of Laocoon and lus sons, which was dis- 
covered in 1506 near the baths of Titus, and is at 
present at Rome, This is, next to the Niobe, the 
most beautiful group among the extant works of 
ancient art ; it was according to Pliny the work of 
three Ehodian artists s Agesander, Polydoms, and 
Athehodorus. (Plin. //. iV. xxxvi. 5, s. 4. § 1 1 , 
Lessing’s taomon.) The celebrated Farnasian bull 
is likewise the work of two Rhodian artists, Apol- 
lonius and Tamisctts. (Plin. ff* N. xxxvi, 5. s# 4. 
§100 
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In tlie various kingdoms wliich arose out of tko 
conquests of Alexander the arts were more or less 
cultivated, and not only were the great master- 
works of former times copied to adorn the new ca- 
pitals, hut new schools of artists sprang up in several 
of them. Alexandria, Pergamus, and Seleuceia 
rivalled each other in art no less than in literature. 
At Pergamus the celebrated groups were composed 
which represented the victories of Attains and 
Eiimenes over the Gauls. (Plin. H.N* xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 24 ; Pans. i. 25. § 2 ; Plut. Anton. GO.) 
It is believed by some (Muller, Arch. § 158) that 
the so-called dying gladiator at Rome is a statue of 
a Gaul, which originally belonged to one of these 
groups. Ephesus also had a flourishing school of 
art, which appears to have followed in the main 
the style of Lysippus, and excelled, like that of 
Pergamus, in the representation of battle scenes. 
The Borghese fighter in the Louvre is supposed to 
be the work of an Ephesian Agasias, and to have 
originally formed a part of such a battle-scene. In 
Syria too, art flourished at Antioch until the time 
of Antioch us IV., before whose reign a number of. 
statues had already been carried away by Scipio. 

In these new monarchies statues of the gods 
were seldom made, and when they were executed 
they were in most cases copies from earlier works, 
as the character in which the gods were repre- 
sented had gradually become fixed, and few artists 
ventured to alter the forms, which had become 
typical. Portrait-statues of kings increased, oh 
the other hand, to a great extent. The vanity of 
the kings and the flattery of the artists created a 
new kind of statues : the princes were frequently 
identified with certain deities, and were conse- 
quently represented as such with all the requisite 
attributes. In many cases the mere bust of a king 
was put upon the body of a statue of a god. This 
was a most dangerous rock for artists; for the 
simple representation of a king in the shape of a 
god, which commenced as early as the time of 
Alexander, was soon thought an insirflxcient mark 
of veneration, and art degenerated into a mere in- 
strument of the most vulgar flattery: pomp and 
show and tasteless ornaments were mistaken for art. 
Elcittcry towards the great was also shown in the 
monstrous number of statues that were erected to 
one and the same individual. Demetrius Phalereus 
hud 8G0, or according to others 1500 statues erected 
to him. (Athen. xii, p. 587 ; Paus. v. 24. § 3 ; 

( Hem. Alex. ProtrepL iv. p. 1 G, ed. Sylb. ; Dion 
Chrysost, Orat. 37. p. 122.) When the honour of 
a statue ceased to be considered as a high distinc- 
tion, and when it became necessary to produce 
such numbers of statues, the workmanship na- 
turally became worse in proportion as the honour 
sank in public estimation. During this time it 
became customary to combine with the statues of 
kings and generals symbolical representations of 
towns, which are called rdxat v6Amv. In Magna 
Oraecia art gradually fell into decay after the wars 
with the Romans ; an.d the example of Capua, 
from which all the statues were carried to Rome, 
alfords us an instance of the robberies and plunder 
which were committed by the Romans in other 
towns of Italy. But even after the Roman con- 
quests the cultivation of the plastic arts cannot have 
ceased altogether, as we must infer from the nu- 
merous works found at Pompeii, some of which 
possess a higher degree of perfection and beauty 
than might have been expected in works of so late 
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a date. In Sicily the activity of the artists appears 
to have ceased after the Roman conquest, for the 
numerous works with which Syracuse was adorned 
and with which we are made acquainted by Cicero 
(c. Ve 7 T. iv.), mostly belong to an earlier period. 

Shortly before the taking of Corinth by Mam- 
mius, statues in bronze and marble were revived 
at Athens ; and although the artists were far in- 
ferior to those of former times, yet they still pro- 
duced works of great excellence, as they showed 
their good sense and taste by making the master- 
works of their predecessors the subjects of study 
and imitation. (Plin. 11. N. xxxiv. 8, s. 19.) Among 
those who contributed most to this revival of sta- 
tuary were Cleoraenes (who made the Medicean 
Venus, an imitation of that of Cnidus, but inferior 
in point of taste and delicacy), his son Cleomenes 
(by whom there is a statue in the Louvre, which 
shows exquisite workmanship but little life), Gly- 
con, Apollonius, and others. (See their lives in 
the Diet, of Biog.) 

About the close of this period, and for more than 
a century afterwards, the Romans, in the conquest 
of the countries where the aits had flourished, 
made it a regular practice to carry away the •works 
of art ; and, as they were unable to appreciate their 
value and merit, they acted in many cases no 
better than rude barbarians, regarding the most 
precious relics of art in no othei; light than that of 
chairs and tables, which might be made again at 
pleasure and at any time. At first these robberies 
were carried on with some moderation, as by Mar- 
cellus at Syracuse and by b'abius Maximus at 
Tarentura, and only with a view to adorn their 
triumphs and the public buildings of Rome. The 
triumphs over Philip, Antioohus, the Aetolians, 
the (iauls in Asia, Perseus, Pseudo-Philip, and 
above all the taking of Corintli, and subsequently 
the victories over Mithridates and Cleopatra, filled 
the Roman temples and porticoes with the greatest 
variety of works of art. After the taking of Co- 
rinth, the Roman generals and governors of pro- 
vinces began to show a kind of amatcurship in 
works of art, which was probably more owing to 
the fashion prevailing among the Roman grandees 
than to any real taste or love for the fine arts: 
they now carried off whatever they could, to adorn 
their own residences. Sometimes either their ava- 
rice or necessity induced them to melt down tlie 
moat precious works without any regard to artistic 
worth. The sacrilegious plunder of temples and 
the carrying away of the sacred statues from the 
public sanctuaries, which had at first been pre- 
vented to some extent by the pontiffs, became 
afterwards a common practice. The manner iu 
which Verres acted in Sicily is but one of msmy 
instances of the extent to which these robberies 
were carried on. The emperors, especially Au- 
gustus, Caligula, and Nero, followed these exam- 
ples, and the immense number of statues which 
notwithstanding all this remained at Rhodes, Del- 
phi, Athens, and Olympia, is truly astonishing. 
(See Volkel, Ualxit dm W^uhneng det (dtm 
Kunsiworhe mm den JUdwiom nm% Moth ; 

Muller, Archiiol § 364, dsc.) ^ 

Before we proceed to describe the state of sta- 
tuary during the last stage, in which Rome was the 
centre of the ancient world, it will be necessary to 
give an outline of the history of statuary among 
the Etoscans and Romans down to the year 14b 
B. a 
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The Etruscans were on the whole an industrious 
and enterprising people. Different hypotheses have 
been proposed to account for the cultivation of the 
arts, in which this nation excelled all others in 
central and northern Italy, as well as for the peculiar 
style of some of their productions. Some writers 
think that it was owing to colonies from Lydia, 
which were established at Caere and Tarquinii, 
others that the Etruscans themselves were a Pe- 
ksgian tribe. With the works of Grecian art they 
must have become aci^uainted at an early time 
through their intercourse with the Greeks of 
southern Italy, whose influence upon the art of the 
Etruscans is evident in numerous cases. The East 
also appears to have exercised some influence upon 
the Etruscans, as many works of art found in 
Etruria contain precisely the same representations 
as those which we find in Asia, especially among 
the Babylonians. However this may have been 
effected, we know for certain tliat the whole range 
of the fine arts was cultivated by the Etruscans at 
an early period. Statuary in clay (which here 
supplied the place of wood, |dam, used in Greece) 
and in bronze appears to have acquired a high 
degree of perfection. In 267 b.c. no less than 
2000 bronze statues are said to have existed at 
Volsinii (Plin. IL N. xxxiv. 16, 18; compare 
Vitriiv. iii. 2), and numerous works of Etruscan 
art are still extant, which show great vigour and 
life, though they (lo not possess a very high degree 
of beauty. Among them we may mention the 
Cliimaera of Arretiiim (at Florence) ; the Capitoiine 
She- wolf (Dionys. i. 75 ; Liv. x. 23), which was 
dedicated in n.c. 256 ; the Minerva of Arezzo 
(now at F'lorence) ; and others. Some of their 
statues are worked in a Greek style ; others are of 
a character peculiar to themselves, and entirely 
different from works of Grecian art, being stiff and 
ugly ; others again are exaggerated and forced in 
their movements and attitudes, and resemble the 
figures which we meet with in the representations 
of Asiatic nations. Etruscan utensils of bronze, 
such as candelabra, paterae, cups, thrones, &c., 
cmhellished with various ornaments and figures, 
were very highly valued in antiquity, and even at 
Atliems at a time when the arts were still flourish- 
ing there. (Ath. i. p. 28, xv. p. 700.) Their 
■works in stone, especially the alto and basso- 
relievos, which are found in considerable numbers 
on chests containing the ashes of the dead, are 
with few exceptions, of very inferior merit. 

The Romans previously to the time of the first 
Tanpiin are said to have hud no images of the 
gods ; and for a long time afterwards their statues 
of gods in clay or wood were made liy Etruscan 
artists. (Plin. //. K xxxv. 45, xxxiv, 16.) During 
the early part of the republic the works executed 
at Rome were altogether of a useful and practical 
and not of an ornamental character ; and statuary 
was in consequence little cultivated. But in the 
course of time the senate and the people, as well as 
foreign states which desired to show their gratitude 
to some Roman, began to erect bronase statues to 
distinguished persons in the Forunn and other 
places. (Plin, IT.N, xxxiv. 14.) The earliest 
works of this kind, which wo can consider as really 
historical, are the statues of Attus Navius (Plin, 
ILN* xxxiv. 1 1 ; Cic. de Binin. i, 11), of Minucius 
outside the Porta Trigemiiia, and of Pythagoras 
and Alcibiades, which stood in the comers of the 
comitium from the year b, c. 314 down to the dic- 
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tatorahip of Sulla. (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 12.) The 
last two statues were undoubtedly of Greek work- 
manship. The earliest metal statue of a deity 
was, according to Pliny, a Ceres which was made 
of the confiscated property of Spurius Cassius, about 
485 B. c. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 5.) Two other metal 
statues of gods were the Capitoiine Hercules, 306 
B. c. (Liv. ix. 44), and the colossal statue of the 
Capitoiine Jupiter, which, according to Livy, was 
made about 490 b. c. (Liv. ix. 40, x. 38 ; Plin. 
H, N. xxxiv. 18.) The number of statues of men 
in the Forum appears soon to have become very 
great, and many persons seem to have had them 
erected there without any right: hence in 161 
B. c. the censors P. Cornelius Scipio and M. Po- 
pilius removed from the Forum all the statues of 
magistrates which had not been erected with the 
sanction of the senate or the people. (Plin. II. N. 
xxxiv. 14.) A statue of Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchi, stood in the porticus of Metellus. 
The artists by whom these and other statues were 
executed were undoubtedly Greeks and Etruscans. 

y. Fifth Period^ from OZ. 158 (b. c. 146) to the 
fa! I of the Western Empire, 

During this period Rome was the capital of 
nearly the whole of the ancient world, not through 
its intellectual superiority, but liy its military and 
political power. But it nevertheless became the 
centre of art and literature, as the artists resorted 
thither from all parts of the empire for the purpose 
of seeking employment in the houses of the great. 
The mass of the people, however, bad as little taste 
for and were as little concerned about the arts as 
ever, (Horat.Ari5.PoeZ. 323; Petron. 88.) In 
addition to this there was still a strong party of 
the Romans, who, either from an affected or an 
honest contempt for the Greeks, entertained the 
vain hope of being able to restore the olden times. 
These circumstances account for the fact that a man 
like Cicero thought it necessary to conceal and dis- 
guise his love and knowledge of the fine arts. It 
was, therefore, only the most distinguished and in- 
tellectual Romans that really loved and chorished 
the arts. Tliis was both a fortunate and an unfor- 
tunate circumstance : had it not been so, art would 
have perished at once ; now it continued in some 
degree to be cultivated, hut it experienced the same 
fate which it has met with at all times, when it 
lias continued its existence without the sympathies 
of the people, and merely under the patronage of 
the great. Notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, there were a number of distinguished 
artists at Rome during the latter period of the re- 
public, who had really imbibed the spirit of the an- 
cient Greeks and who produced worksof great beauty 
and merit We need only mention such names 
as Pasiteles of southern Italy, who was a Roman 
( citizen, and who made an ivory statue of Jupiter for 
the temple of Metellus (Plin. It N, xxxvi. 5, a. 4. 
§ 12); Arcesilaus, of whom Pliny mentions several 
highly valued works, and whose models were prized 
more*than the statues of dthers ; Dccius, who even 
ventured to rival Chares in the art of founding 
metal statues j Diogenes, and others. During the 
empire the arts declined, and, with some noble ex- 
ceptions, merely administered to the vanity, luxu- 
ries, and caprices of the emperors. (Senec. Bpkl 
88.) The inertness of the times, says Pliny (//. N.) 
XXXV. 2), lias destroyed the arts ; and as there 
were no more minds to be represented, the repre* 
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sentations of the bodies were likewise neglected. 
Occasionally, however, excellent and gifted sculp- 
tors still arose, and adorned the palaces of the em- 
perors with beautiful groups. Pliny (if. N. xxxvi. 
4. § 11) mentions as such Craterus, Pythodorus, 
Polydectes, Hermolaus, a second Pythodorus, Ar- 
temon, and Aphrodisius of Tralles. (See the arti- 
cles in the Diet of Biog.) In the time of Nero, 
who did much for the arts, we meet with Zeno- 
dorus, a founder of metal statues, who was com- 
missioned by the%mperor to execute a colossal 
statue of 1 10 feet high, representing Nero as the 
Sun. The work was not completely executed, as 
the art of using the metal had fallen into oblivion. 
In A. ». 75 the statue was consecrated as a Sol, 
and W'as afterwards changed into a statue of Corn- 
modus by altering the head. (Plin. ii. N. xxxiv. 
18; Herodian, i. 15.) The principal sculptured 
w'orks that were produced during the empire, were, 
1. Reliefs on public monuments, such as those 
adorning the triumphal arch of Titus, which repre- 
sented the apotheosis of the emperor, and his tri- 
umph over Judaea. The invention and grouping 
oi the figures are good and tasteful, hut the exe- 
cution is careless. The same may be said of the 
reliefs of the temple of Minerva in the Forura of 
Boinitian, in which the drapery in particular is 
very bad, 2. Statues and busts of the emperors. 
These may again he divided into classes, and are 
easiest distinguished by the costumes in which they 
are represented. They are (a) faithful portraits in 
tlie costume of ordinary life {toga\ or in the attire 
of warriors {statuae thoracatac) generally in an at- 
titude as if they were addressing a body of men, as, 
e. g. the colossal statue of Augustas in the palace 
Crimanl To tliis class also belong the equestrian 
statues, and the statues upon triumphal cars with 
from two to six horses, and sometimes even with 
elephants, which were frequently made for emperors 
out of mere vanity, and without there having been 
any real triumph to occasion such a work. (Dion 
Cuss. iiii. 22 ; Stat. Slh, i. 1 ; Mart. ix. 09 ; Tacit, 
</c Omt 8. 11 ; Juv, vii. 120 ; Plin. II. N. xxxiv, 
10.) 5. Such statues as were intended to show 
the individual in an exalted, heroic or deified 
character. Among those were reckoned the so- 
called Achillean statues, which were first made in 
tlie time of Augustus ; they were naked, and bore 
a basta in one hand (Plin, IL JSf. xxxiv. 10) : and 
secondly, statues in a sitting jposition, with the 
upper part of the body naked, and a pallium co- 
vering tlie loins. These statues were intended to 
represent an emperor as Jupiter, but sometimes 
also as an Apollo. (MUller, Arch § 199.) This 
method of representing an emperor as a god was 
at first practised with much good taste. The 
statties of the ladies of the imperial families are 
likewise either simple and faithful portraits, or they 
are idealized as goddesses; specimens of each kind 
are still extant. The custom adopted in the Mace- 
donian time, of combining allegorical representa- 
tions of towns and provinces with the monuments 
erected in honour of the sovereigns, was sometimes 
followed by the Romans also, and some o( them 
were made by very distinguished artists, (Strab. 
iv. p. 192 } Milller, Lc.) In the reign of Trajan 
were executed the column of Trajan, with sculp- 
tures representing the victories of this emperor 
over the Dacians, and other similar works. We 
also possess a beautiful colossal statue of Nerva 
in the Vatican, and in the Louvre there ia a beau- 
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tiful statua thoiacata of Trajan, and several fine 
busts of the same emperor. 

Down to the reign of Hadrian statuary had be- 
come more and more confined to the representation 
of subjects of a common nature, so that at length 
we scarcely find anything else but the records of 
victories in the reliefs on the public monuments, 
and the various kinds of statues of the emperors 
and the members of their families. But in the 
reign of Hadrian the arts seemed to begin a new 
aera. He himself was undoubtedly a real lover 
and connoisseur of art, and he encouraged it not 
only at Rome, but in Greece and Asia Minor. 
The great Villa of Hadrian below Tivoli, the ruins 
of which cover an extent of ten Roman miles in 
circumference, was richer in works of art than any 
other place in Italy. Here more works of art have 
been dug out of the ground than anywhere else 
within the same compass. , Hadrian was fond of 
the ancient forms in art as well as in language, and 
many works in the archaic style still extant may 
have been executed at this time. Some statues 
made at this time combine Egyptian stiffness with 
Grecian elegance ; and, especially, the representa- 
tions of Eg 3 ’'ptian deities, such as that of Isis, are 
lialf Greek and half Egyptian. But, by the side of 
this strange school, there existed another, in which 
the pure Greek style was cultivated, and which has 
produced works worthy of the highest admiration. 
Foremost among these stand the statues and busts 
of Antinous, for whom the emperor entertained a 
passionate partiality, and who was represented in 
innumerable works of art. The colossal bust of 
Antinous in the Louvre is reckoned one of the 
finest works of ancient art, and is placed by some 
critics on an equality with the best works that 
Greece has produced. The two centaurs of black 
marble on the Capitol probably belong to the reign 
of Hadrian; one of them is executed in an old 
and noble style, and is managed by a little Eros 
riding on his back ; the other looks more like an 
intoxicated Satyr. There are also some very 
good works in red marble which are referred to 
this period, as that material is not known to have 
been used Iscfore the age of Hadrian. 

As the arts had received such encouragement 
and brought forth such fruits in the reign of Ha- 
drian, the effects remained visible fejr some time 
during the reigns of the Antonines. Antoninus 
Pius built the great villa at Lanuvium, of which 
ruins are still extant, and where many excellent 
works of art have been discovered. But sophistry 
and pedantic learning now began to regard the arts 
with the same contempt as the ignoraneo of the 
Romans had formerly done. The frieze of a tem- 
ple, which the senate caused to be erected to 
Antoninus Pius and Faustina, is adorned with 
griffins and vessels of very exquisite workmanship ; 
but the busts and statues of the emperors show in 
many parts an affected elegance, while the features 
of the countenance are tasteless and trivial copies 
of nature. The best among the extant works of 
i this time are the equestrian statue of M. Aurelius 
of gilt bronze, which stands on the Capitol, and 
the column of M. Aurelius with reliefs represent- 
ing scenes of his war i^ainst 'the Marcomanni. 
The busts which we possess 'of M, Aurelius, Faus- 
tina, and Lucius Verus, are executed with very 
great care, especially ' as regards the hair. The 
number of hxtaut busts of the Antonines amounts 
to above one hundred ; and the rate at which busts 
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of emperors were sometimes multiplied may te 
inferred from the fact, that the senate sometimes 
ordained that the bust of an emperor should be in 
the house of every citizen. 

After the time of the Antonines the symptoms 
of decline in the arts became more and more visible. 
The most numerous works continued to be busts 
and statues of the emperors, but the best aniong 
them are not free from affectation and manneiism. 
The hair, especially in the representations of female 
figures, becomes gradually utterly tasteless, and 
instead of the natural hair the artists made it a 
point to show that it was a large periique, which 
in some cases might he put on and taken off at 
pleasure. [Galerqs,] In the time of Caracalla 
many statues were made, especially of Alexander 
the Great. Alexander Sevcriis was a ^reat ad- 
mirer of statues, not from a genuine love of art, 
but because he delighted in the representations of 
great and good men. (Lamprid, AL S'ev. 25.) The 
reliefs on the triumphal arch of Septiinius Seve- 
nis, representing his victories over the Parthians, 
Arabs, and Adiabenians, have scarcely any artistic 
merits. During this time of decay the custom 
arose of adorning sarcophagi with figures in high 
relief, representing scenes from the legends of De- 
meter and Dionysus, and from the heroic ages of 
Greece, sometimes also the fable of Ei’os and 
Psyche : all these contained allusions to tlie im- 
mortality of the soul. Art, however, now declined 
with great rapidity: busts and statues were more 
seldom made than before, and are awkward and 
poor ; the hair is frequently indicated by nothing 
else hut holes bored in the stone. The reliefs on 
the sarcophagi gradually become monotonous, life- 
less, and evidently executed without spirit. The 
reliefs on the arch of Constantine, which are not 
taken from that of Trajan, are perfectly rude and ! 
worthless, and those on the column of Theodosius : 
were not better. Art in the proper sense of the ; 
word ceased to exist; statues of victors in the , 
public games continued to be erected down to the 
fourth, and statues of the emperors (at Constanti- 
nople) down to the eighth century ; but at Home, 
as at Gonstantinoplo, those who were honoured in 
this way were more concerned about their rank 
and dress being properly represented in their sta- 
tues, than about the real artistic merit of the Avork. 
Statuary became mere manual labour, and required 
nothing but meciianical skill At Constantinople, 
however, where statues had been collected from 
Rome, Greece, and Asia Minor, the events of 
history allowed the plastic arts to die away more 
gradually than in Italy, 

Before concluding, it remains to say a few words 
on the destruction of ancient works of art During 
the latter part of the reign of Constantine many 
statues of the gods were destroyed and melted 
down, and not long after his time a systematic de- 
struction began, which wder Theodosius spread 
to all parts of the empire. The spirit of detrac- 
tion, liowover, was not directed against "ivorks of 
art in general and as such, but only against' the 
pagan idols. The opinion, therefore, which is , en- 
tertained hy some, that the losses we have sqstamr 
ed in works of ancient art, are mainly attributable 
to the introduction of Christianity, is too sweeping 
and general. Of the same character is another 
opipibn,. according to which the final decay of an- 
cient 'ttt was a consequence of the spiritual nature 
of the new religion. The coincidence of the general 
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introduction of Christianity Avith the decay of the 
arts is merely accidental. That the early Christians 
did not despise the arts as such, is clear fiom se- 
A’-eral facts. Wo know that they erected statues to 
their martyrs, of Avhich Ave have a specimen in that 
of St. Hippolitus in the Vatican library ; and it is 
expressly stated that Christians devoted themselves 
to the exercise of the arts. (Baronins, Annal. ad A. 
303.) The numerous Avorks, lastly, Avhich have 
been found in the Christian catacombs at Rome, 
might alone be a sufficient proof that the early 
Christiana Avere not hostile towards the representa- 
tion of the heroes of their religion in Avorks of art. 
The hostility, such as it appears in the writings of 
Tatian and Augustine, cannot therefore have been 
general ; and, in fact, Christianity during the mid- 
dle ages became as much the mother of the arts of 
modern times, as the religion of Greece Avas the 
mother of ancient art. Another very general and 
yet incorrect notion is, that the northern barbarians 
after the conquest of Rome intentionally destroyed 
works of art. This opinion is not supported by 
any of the contemporary historians, nor is it at all 
probable. The barbarians Avcrc only anxious to 
carry Avith them the most precious treasures in 
order to enrich themselves ; a statue must have 
been an object of indiffeience to them. What 
perished, perished natiinilly hy the circumstances 
and calamities of the times: in tunes of need 
bronze statues were melted down and the material 
used for other purposes ; marble statues were fre- 
quently broken to pieces and used for building 
muteriuls. If Ave consider the history of Rome 
during the first centuries after the conquest of Italy 
by the Germans, we have every reason to Avonder 
that so many specimens of ancient art have come 
down to our times. 

The greatest destruction, at one time, of ancimit 
works of art is supposed to have occurred at the 
taking of Constantinople, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The collection of statues had 
been made Avith great care, and their number liad 
accumulated to an amount which seems quite sur- 
prising when it is considered how long a time had 
elapsed since art had been encouraged or protected. 
At the period alluded to we are told that some of 
the finest works of the ancient masters Avere pur- 
posely destroyed ; either in mere wantonness, or 
with the view of turning the material into money, 
or for sale to the metal founders for the value 
of the bronze. Among the few works saved from 
this devastation are the celebrated bronze horses 
Avhich now decorate the exterior of Bt. Mark's 
church at Venice. They have been ascribed, but 
without sufficient authority, to Lysippus. 

The Bnest collection of ancient bronzes is in tbe 
Museo Borbonico at Naples. They have been 
found chiefly in the ruins of llerculaneuni and 
Pompeii, and among them are some examples of 
great skill and beauty. A few of the heads offer 
i peculiarities in the treatment of the hair, the small 
corkscrew curls, and the ends of the boards being 
fomed of separate pieces of metd fastened on. 
Several of the statues have the eyes of paste, and 
of atones, or sometimes of a different metal from 
the material of -the rest of the work* Silver was 
often united with broni?5e. Cicero ( V«rr, iv, 43) 
mentions a statue of A^qUo ct^m mfimn 

ttiierulis minMk atycato mmm M$rmk eraiin* 
Boriptum. In a bronze statue, of a youth, in the 
collection at Paris, are the remains of a Greek 
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inscription in silver letters. They are inserted 
into the left foot. The Museo Borbonico possesses 
some examples of inlaid silver work. There are 
also instances of it in the collection of bronzes in 
the British Mnseura. Many of the examples of 
bronze works that have reached ns exhibit si^s 
of having been gilt, and the writers of antiquity 
refer occasionally to the practice. It does not 
seem to have been employed till taste had much 
deteriorated ; probably when the value and rich- 
ness of the material were more highly estimated 
than the excellence of the workmanship, Nero 
commanded a statue of Alexander, the work of 
Lysippus, to be gilt ; but Pliny (//. N, xxxir, 19. 
§ 6) tells us It was found to injure the beauty 
and effect of the work, and the gold was removed. 
(Winckelinann, Getia/i. ikr Ktmst; Meyer, Gesch 
(lev bUdmden Kmmia hai dan Grkchpn; F. Thiersch, 
Ueber die Epoclieri der hildenden Kunst miter den, 
Onvehen; K. 0. Muller, Ihmdbuch der Arcliaeo- 
(b‘r Kidi&t,, 2nd ed. 1835, 3d ed. with notes 
hy Wekker, 1848.) [L. S.] 

STELAE (a-rvAai). [FuKus, p. 556, K] 
STKLLATU^RAE. [Exercitus, p. 505, a.] 
STIIE/NIA (crdeVia), a festival with contests 
celebrated by the Argives in honour of Zous snr- 
naincd Sthcnius, who had an altar consisting of a 
lai'ge rock in the neighbourhood of Hermione. 
niesych. s. v. SfleVm: compare Pans. ii. 32. § 7, 
31. §6.) Plutarch (de Mtis, p. 1140, c.) states 
til at the TtiXfi or wrestling, which formed a part of 
the contests at this festival, was accompanied by 
the lliite ; and be also mentions a tradition ac- 
cording to which the festival had originally been 
held ill honour of Banaiis, and that it was after- 
wards consecrated to Zeus Stlienius. [L- S.j 
vSTlBATJTTJM, [Mensa.] 
SITLLICPDIUM. [SEnviTUTEs,p. 1031,b.l 
STILUS or STYLUS is in all probability the 
same word with the Greek (TtuAos', and conveys 
the general idea of an object tapering like an 
architectural coliinm. It signifies, 

J. An iron instrument (Ovid. Met ix. 521 ; 
Martial, xiv. 21), resembling a pencil in size and 
shape, used for writing upon waxed tablets. (Plant. 
Bimh. iv. 4. 63; PlimiY, iV. xxxiv, 14.) At one 
end it was sharpened to a point for scratching the 
characters upon the wax (Quintil, i. 1. § 27), while 
the other end being flat and circular served to 
render the surface of the tablets smooth again, and 
so to obliterate what had been written. Thus, 
vttiiere siilum means io erase, and hence to eorrect, 
m in the well-known precept saepe stilum vertas. 
(Uor, Sat i. 10. 72; Cic. Few. ii. ^41.) The 
stylus was also termed grapUum (Ovid. Jmor. i. 
1 i. 23 ; Suet JziL 82 ), and the case in which it 
%vu8 kept grapUmitm (Martial xiv. 21) ot graplii- 
aria ibeea* (Suel Claud, 35.) The annexed cut is 
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from a picture found in Herculaneum. (Mus. 
Borbon. voL vi. tav. 35.) 

2. A sharp stake or spike placed in pitfalls be- 
fore an entrenchment to embarrass the progress of 
an attacking enemy. {Belt African, 31 ; Sil. Ital. 
X. 415.) It was intended to answer the same 
purpose as the contrivances called oippi, lilia, and 
sthmli by Caesar {B. G. vii. 73). 

3. A bronze needle or rod for picking worms off 
fruit-trees (Pallad. iv. 10. § 20), also a wooden 
probe employed in gardening operations. (Colu- 
moll xi. 3. § 63.) 

It bears also the meaning of the stem of a tree 
or vegetable (Columell. v. 10. § 21, xi. 3. §46), 
which is perhaps the primary signification of 
a-rbkos. , [ W. R.] 

STIPEND I A'RII. The Stipendiariae urbes of 
the Roman provinces were so denominated, as being 
subject to the payment of a fixed money tribute, 
“ stipendium,'’ in contradistinction to the vccti- 
galcs, who paid a certain portion, as a tenth or 
twentieth of the produce of their lands, their 
cattle, or customs. The word “ stipendium ” was 
used to signify the tribute paid, as it was origin- 
ally imposed for and afterwards appropriated to the 
purpose of fumisbing the Roman soldiers with pay 
(stipendium, Liv. iv. 60; Tacit. UiU, iv. 74). The 
condition of the nrbea stipendiariae is generally 
thought to have been more honourable than that of 
the vectigalos, hut the distinction between the two 
terms was not always observed, (Liv. xxxvii. 35.) 
The word stipendiarius is also applied to a person 
who receives a fixed salary or pay, as a “ stipen- 
diarius miles ” (Ilirtius, de BclLAfrk, 43), a phrase 
which is sometimes used to denote a veteran who 
has received pay for many years, or served in many 
campaigns. (Veget.de Re Milit i. 18.) Some 
MSS. have stipendiosns in the passage last quoted, 
which is perhaps a better reading, (Gbttling, Gmlu 
der Rom„ Siaatsvejf p. 418.) [B. W .] 

STIPE''NDIUM,a pension or pay, from stipem 
and pendo, because before silver was coined at 
Rome the copper money in use was paid by weight 
and not by tale, (Varro, L, L. v. 182, ed. M filler ; 
Plin. B, N. XXX. 3.) According to Livy the prac- 
tice of giving pay to the Roman soldiers (ut stipen- 
dium miles depiMieo acclperei) was not introduced 
till B. c. 405, on the occasion of the taking of 
I Tarracina or Anxur. He represents the change as 
the spontoneous and unsolicited act of the senate, 
but from another passage (iv. 36) we learn that in 
the year 421 b. c. the tribunes had proposed that 
the occupiers of the public land should pay their 
! vediged regularly, and that it should be devoted to 
the payment of the troops. The concession was 
I probably accelerated by the prospect of the last 
j war with Veii, and made with a view of conciliating 
the plebs, who without seine such favour would in 
their then humour have refused to vote for the war. 
Livy also represents the funds for the payment to 
have been raised by a tribntum or general tax, but 
as Arnold observes {IHsi. of Rome, voL I p. 36*9 ; 
compare Niebuhr, vol ii. p. 440), The veciigal, or 
tithe, due from the occupiers oJf the public land, 
was to provide pay for the soldiers ; and if thjs 
were not suifleients it was to be made good b^ a 
tax or tribute leviedupou the' whole people. This 
tithe, however, was probably paid very irregularly, 
and hence the pay of the soldiers would in point 
of fact ho provided chiefly out of the tributum.’’’ 
A few yeairs ate this concession (b, c, 403), and 
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during tlie hostilities against Veii, a certain amount 
of pay was assigned (certus 72umerus aeris eht as- 
signatm, Liv. v. 7) to the hnight also, [Equites, 
p. 472, a.] Livy, however, seems to he here speak- 
ing of the citi!zens who possessed an eq^uestrian for- 
tune, hut had no horse {egmis puhlicus) assigned to 
them by the state. Fur it had always been cus- 
tomary for the knights of the 18 centuries to re- 
ceive pay out of the common treasury, in the shape 
of an allowance for the purchase of a horse, and a 
yearly pension of 2000 asses for its keep. [Aes 
Equestre; Aes H OBI) barium.] HenceNiebuhr 
(vol. i. p. 474, and vol. ii. p. dfl) doubts the accu- 
racy of the account which is given by Livy (iv. 
58), and observes that ‘‘the Veientine war cannot 
have been the occasion on which the practice of 
giving pay to the troops was first established : the 
aerarii must undoubtedly have always continued 
to pay pensions (capita) to the infantry, in the 
same way as single women and minors did to the I 
knights ; and the change consisted in this, that 
every legionary now became entitled to pa}’-, 
whereas the number of pensioners had previously 
been limited by that of tlie pcmons liable to be 
charged with them ; and hence the deficiency was 
supplied out of the aerariiim, from the produce of 
the VGCtigal, and when this failed, by a tribute 
levied even from those plebeians who were them- 
selves bound to servo.” Consequently the tribunes 
murmured that the tribute was only imposed for 
the sake of ruining the plehs. (Liv. iv. 80.) 
In supi»ort of his opinion Niebuhr (Cc.) advances 
arguments which at least make it very probable 
that the “paternal legislation. ” of Serviiis Tullius 
provided for the pay of the infiintry in the manner 
mentioned ; but even admitting this, the practice 
might have been discontinued so as to justify the 
Statement made’ on this subject by Livy. We 
have not space to repeat or discuss those argu- 
ments here, and therefore simply refer to vol i. 
p. 874, and vol ii. p. 441, of his History. Accord- 
ing to Polyhins (vi. 37) the daily pay of a legionary 
amounted, in his time, to two oboli, which, as he 
makes a drachma e(|ui valent to a denarius, and a 
denarius in paying the soldiers was then estimated 
at ten asses (Fliii. /. c.), and not at sixteen, as was 
usual in other money transactions, gives 3^- asses a 
day, or JOO a month. Now the yearly pension of 
the knights (1000 asses), observes Niebuhr, gives, 
if we take the old year of 10 months, 200 asses a 
month : just double the pay of the foot soldiers. 
In later times the knights received triple pay (/n- 
plm siipendinm ^mnhant). This allowance was 
first established by the military tribune Cn. Corne- 
lius Cossus (400 B, c.), and according to Niebuhr 
was then designed as a compensation to those 
who served with their own horses ; it did not 
become the general custom till some time after- 
wards. Polybius (vl 37) thus speaks of the sti- 
pendiura of hia day, which he calls as 

St. Luke (hi. 14) also does. “The foot,^oldier 
receives as pay two oboli a day: the centurion 
twice as much : the horseman a drachma or dena- 
rius. The foot soldiers also receite in com every 
month an allowance (demenmm) of f of an Attic 
medimnus or about 2 bushels of wheat ; the horse- 
men 7 medimni of barley and 2 of wheat. The 
infentry of the allies receive the same allowance 
(<rm/ierpovUTm) as the Roman : the horsemen 1^ 
medimni. of wheat and $ of hurley. But there is 
this diferenoe, that the allied forces receive their 
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allowances as a gratuity ; the Komaii soldiers, on 
the contrary, have deducted from their pay the 
money value of whatever they receive, in corn, 
armour or clothes.” There was indeed a law passed 
by C. Gracchus (Plut. C. Gracek 5) which provided 
that besides their pay the soldiers should receive 
from the treasury an allowance for clothes ; but 
from Tacitus (Ann. i. 17) this law seems either to 
have been repealed or to have fallen into disuse 
The two oboli of Polybius, which we make equal 
to 3^- asses, are reckoned by Plautus in round nimi- 
hers at 3 asses. Thus be says (jWost. ii. 1. 10), 
“ Isti qui trium nummorum causa suheunt sub 
falas.” This amount was doubled for the legion- 
aries by Julius Caesar (Sueton, t/uL Cues. 2G) be- 
fore the civil war, FIc also gave them corn when- 
ever he had the means, without any restrictions 
(svic 7HQdo menmraqiie). Under Augustus (Suet. 
Aug. 49 ; Tacit, 1. c.) it appears to have been 
raised to 10 asses a day (three times the original 
sum), or 300 a month, or 1200 in four months. 
Now as the original amount of their pay had been 
tripled, the soldiers could not complain* if the de- 
narius were reckoned at 10 asses hi payments 
made to themselves, as well as other pi'rsoii's ; and 
taking this value, the 1200 asses amount to ex- 
actly 3 aurei, or 3 x 400 asses. Tliis sum then 
was considered as an unit, and called siipcudium, 
being paid three times a year. Hence SuetoniuH 
says of Doniitian {Dom. 7) : “ Addidit etqinirtinn 
stipondiura, ternos auivos;” a fact which Zonaras 
(A;m. ii. p. 1 80 ) otherwise o.xprcsses by stating, 
that instead of 75 drachmae (i.e. denarii) Donii- 
tian g*ye the soldiers 100, i.e. ho made an addi- 
tion of 25 denarii or 1 aureus to their pay. I'ho 
ex])ression of Suetonius supposes that 3 aurei m re 
paid every (piartcr insh'jui of every four months, 
after the addition made by Domitian j that of 
Zoiiaras imjilics, that 4 aurei instead of 3 were 
paid, as before, every three months, the annual 
amount being the same either way, and the quar- 
terly or four months’ instalment of 3 or 4 aunn 
being called a stipendium. Niebuhr’s (vol. ii, p, 
443) statement on this subject is only partially 
correct or else obscure : at any rate, if tfie soldiers 
received 10 asses a clay they must have received 
more than 1200 a year. 

The Praetorian cohorts received twice as much 
as the legionaries. (Tacit. L e.) "J'he pay of the 
tribunes is not known ; but it was considered very 
great (Juvcii, iii. 1 32), and probably was not less 
than 48 aurei per annimi, after the time of Domi- 
tian. Wo must not omit to mention tliat if his 
pay were withheld the Eoman soldier was allowi’d 
by an old unwritten custom to distrain tlm goods 
(^par pignork capioncm) of the officer whose duty 
it was to supply it. The eques was allowed tint 
same privilege against the persons .who wore bound 
to furnish him with the aes eqnestre, for the pur- 
chase of his horse, and the aes hordoarium for its 
keep. (Gaius, lib. iv. § 20 — 28.) 

From an expression which Livy (v, 4) puts 
into the mouth of a imtrician orator, it might ho 
supposed that the soldiers always received a full 
year’s pay, mdopendent of the length of their ser- 
vice. This, however, seems so unreasonable, that 
we cannot but agree with Niebuhr in supposing 
that historian was misled by tho custom of his 
own time, when a full ;^eftr had long been the sti- 
pulated tern of a soldier’s pay as well as of his 
service. [Ii W.] 
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STIPULA'TIO, STIPULA'TOR. [Obliga- 
TioNES, pp* 817, b, 818, a.] 

STIVA. [Aratrum.] 

STOA. [PoRTicus.] 

STOICHEION. [Horologium.] 

STOLA, was a female dress worn over the 
tunic ; it came as low as the ankles or feet (ad talos 
hlola deinissa^ Ilor, Sat, i. 2. 89), and was fastened 
round the body by a girdle, leaving above the 
breast broad folds {rvgosior&m stola frantem^ Mart, 
iii. 93. 4), The tunic did not reach much below 
the knee, but the essential distinction between the 
tunic and stola seems to have been, that the latter 
always had an Instita or flounce sewed to the 
bottom and reaching to the instep. (Ilor. Sat. i. 2. 
29 ; Ovid. Aq\ Amat i. 32.) Over the Stola the 
Falla or Pallium was worn [Pallium], as we see 
in the cut annexed. (JSIus. Borhon, iii. tav. 37.) 



Tile stola seems to have lieen usually fastened 
ov('r tin* shoulder by a Fibula or clasp, and gene- 
rally had sleeves, but not always. 

The Stola was the charactesristic dress of the 
Tloinan matrons as the toga was of the Uomaii 
men. (Cic. ii. 18.) Jlcnce the merctrices 
were not allowed to wear it, bnt only a dark- 
coloured toga (Tibull iv, 10. 3 j Mart. i. 30. 8) ; 
and accordingly Ilora^ce (Sat, i 2. 63) sjicaks of 
the malrona in contradistinction to the togata,. For 
the same reason women, who had been divorced 
ifom their hushands on account of adultery, were 
not allowed to wear the Stola, but only the toga 
(Schol. ad Hot, I, c.) : to which Martial alludes 
(ii. 39, vi. 64, 4). See Becker, vol i. p. 

321, &c. 

STRA'G IJLUM. [TAPKa] 

STRATE'OUS (ar parity 6s). The office and 
title of Strategus, or General, seem to have been 
more especially peculiar to the democratic states of 
ancient Greece : we read of them, for instance, at j 
Athens, Tarentum, Syracuse, Argos, and Thurii ; 
and when the tyrants of the Ionian cities in Asia 
^linorwore deposed by Aristagonis, he established 
Htrategi in their room, to act as chief magistrates. 
(Herod. V. 38.) 

The Steiiegi at Athens were instituted after the 
rmnodelling of the constitution by Cleisthenes, to 
discliarge the duties which had in former times 
betm performed either by the king or the Archon 
Polemarchus. They were ten in number, one for 
each of the ten tribes, and chosen by the suifrages 
(X^iporopia) of the people. (Pollux, viii 87.) 
Before entering on tlieir duties, they wore rctj,uircd 
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to submit to a doictfiaaia^ or examination of their 
character (Lysias, c. Alcih. 144); and no one was 
eligible t > the office unless he had legitimate chil- 
dren, and was possessed of landed property in At- 
tica. (Dinarch. c. Demo^ih. 99.) They were, as 
their name denotes, entrusted with the command 
on military expeditions, with the superintendence 
of all warlike preparations, and witli the regulation 
of all matters in any way connected with the war 
department of the state. They levied and enlisted 
the soldiers (ica.r4\^^av)^ either personally or with 
the assistance of the Taxiarchs. (Lysias, c. Aldh, 
140, pro Milit. 114.) They were entrusted with 
the collection and management of the €l<r<popai^ or 
property taxes raised for the purposes of war ; and 
also presided over, or officiated as Eia'a 7 W 7 ers' in 
the courts of justice in wliich any disputes con- 
nected with this subject or the trierarchy were de- 
cided. (Wolf, ad Lopt. p. 94 ; Bern. c. Laer, 940. 

1 6.) They also nominated from j'ear to year pur- 
se -ns to serve as trierarchs (Dem. c.Boeot, i. 997; 
Xc.rio'ph., de Rep, Athefi. 3), and took cognizance 
of the cases of Antidosis arising out of the tric- 
rarchy and piopcrty taxes (sttoiovu tus apridSareis, 
e.Rhienip. 1040.) They also presided at coiirts- 
n artial and at the trials in cases of accusation £ r 
non-performanee of military and naval dutic‘S. 
IAstrateias and Anaumaciiiou OitArnAR.] 
They likewise had the power of convening extra- 
ordinary assemblies of the people in cases of emer- 
gency [Ecclesia, pp. 440, b, 441, a], and from 
the instance of Pericles it would always scorn tliat 
in critical times they had the power of preventing 
I an assembly being holden. (Thucyd. ii. 22.) But 
tlicir most important trust was the command in 
war, and it depended upon circumstances to how 
many of the niimher it was given. At Maiathon 
all the ten were present, and the chief command 
came to each of them in turn. The Archon Pole- 
marchus also was there associated with them, nnd 
according to the ancient custom, his vote in a 
council of %?ar was equal to that of any of tlie 
generals. (Herod, vi. 109.) In the expedition 
against Samos, also, all the ton generals were en- 
gaged (Thucyd, i, 11 G), tlie poet Sophocles being 
one of the number (Muller, Liierature of Andmi 
teVcece, p. 338) ; but it was obvious that in most 
cases it would he neither convenient nor useful to 
send out the whole number on the same under- 
taking, and during the course of a protracted war 
it would bo necessary for some of them to be loft 
■at home, in charge of the war department there. 
Accordingly, in the best times of Athens, tliree 
only were lor the most part sent out ; one of these 
(rplros aifrds) was considered as the commander- 
in-chief, but his colleagues had an equal voice in 
a council of war. Sometimes a strategus, m 
Pericles, was vested with extraordinary powers 
(Thucyd. ii. 65) ; in like manner, the three ge- 
nerals engaged in the Sicilian expedition, Nicias, 
Aloibiados, and Lamarcluis, were made ahroKpd- 
ropes^ or supreme and independent in all matters 
connected with it. (Thucyd. vi, 8, 26.) So also 
was Aristides in his command at Plataeae. But 
even in ordinary cases the Athenian generals were 
not fettered in the conduct of a campaign by any 
council of war, or other controlling authority, as 
the Spartan kings snmetimes were ; still they were 
responsible for and in 'the time of Demosthenes 
(PkUip. i. 58) termination of their 

command to capital iudictment at the caprice of 
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the people, or from the malevolence of personal 
enmity, (o. Mid, 5S5, e. Arisiocr. 67G.) Even 
Pericles himself (Tkicyd. ii. 65) was fined by the 
people for imputed mismanagement, but really be- 
cause the Athenians were disappointed in their 
expectations. 

In the times of Chabrias and Pliocion, however, 
the greater part of the generals regularly remained 
at home to conduct the processions, &c., as the 
citizens did to enjoy them, leaving their wars to 
he conducted by mercenaries and tbeir leaders. 
(Demosth. Phil, i. 47. 12.) Some of them too were 
not commanders of all the troops, but only of the 
horse and foot of separate armies {(TrparTiybs 6 eVl 
Tihp (iTTkeov or hTTkiroop^ and 5 ini 'ra>v Irntiav ) : 
and one of them, the general of the administration 
(5 ini TTjs Sioi/cni (Tews), performed part of the judi- 
cial labours of the strategi, and other civil services, 
mch as that of giving out the pay of the troops. 
(Bockh, PzM, Em%, of Atos, p. 181, 2d ed. ; 
Bom. pro Coron. 265. 11.) We must also re- 
member that the Athenian navy as well as the 
army was commanded hy the Strategi, whence the 
“ practoria navis ” or flag-ship is called a-rparTjyis 
vavs* (Hermann, Lehrhuch dcr griech, SUiaisalL 
§ 152 .) 

The strategi at Athens were perhaps the most 
important officers of the republic, especially during 
war ; and amongst them arc numbered some of Ikt 
most distinguished citizens, Miltiadcs, Tlicmistoclc.s, 
P(>ricles, Phocion, &c. But the generals of the 
early times diifered in many respects from the con- 
temporaries of Demosthenes. Formerly the general 
and the statesman were united in one person, ; the 
loader in the field was the leader in the assembly, 
and thus acquired a double influence, accompanied 
with a double responsibility. But in later times, 
tlie general and the professed orator or statesman 
were generally perfectly distinct (fsocr. do Pace, 
173), and the latter, as ought always to he the case 
in free states, had hy far the gi’catcr influence. 
The last of the Atlieuiau generals who was con- 
sidered to unite the two characters, was Phocion, 
who was general no less than forty-five times. 
(Pint. P/ioc. B.) Accordingly the various parties 
into which the state was then divided, had each 
their orator and general, the former acting as a 
recognized leader (Demosth. in 26) ; and a 
general, when absent on foreign expeditions, was 
liable to be maligned or misrepresented to the 
people hy an unfriendly and influential demagogue. 
(Demosth. de Chermi. 97, 12.) Hence we cannot 
wonder that the generals of the age of Demosthenes 
were neither so patriotic nor so distinguished as 
those of former times, more especially when we 
call to mind, that they were often the commanders 
of mercenary troops, and not of citizens, whoso 
presence might haVe checked or animated them* 
Moreover, they suffered in moral character by the 
contamination of the mercenary leaders with whom 
they were associated. The- necessity they were 
under of providing their hired soldiers with pay, 
ha])ituated them to the practice of levying exac- 
tions from the allies ; the sums thus kviod were 
not strictly accounted for, and what should have 
been applied to the service of the state was fre- 
quently spent by men like Chares upon their own 
pleasures, or iu the purchase of a powerful orator. 
(Thirlwall, Miid, of Greece, vol. v. p. 214.) An- 
other effect of the separation of the two characters, 
was that the responsibility of the general and of 
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the orator or minister was lessened, and it was in 
most cases easy for a general to purchase an appa- 
rently disinterested advocacy of his conduct. There 
was this further abuse connected with the system, 
that according to Isocrates (dePace, 168), military 
command was so much coveted, that the election 
of generals was often determined by the most pro- 
fligate bribery. 

The most eminent generals of the time of De- 
mosthenes wore Timotheus, Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
and Diopithes : Cliaius and Lysicles were inferior 
to them both in loyalty and skill, but the former 
and the mercenary Charidemus were frequently 
employed. Towards the decline of the Roman 
empire the chief magistrate at Athens was called 
:S,rpciT7)y6s, or the Duke: Constantine bestowed 
on him the title of Miyas :^Tarrjy6s or the Gm 72 (l 
Duhe, (Julian. Oral, i.) The military chiefs of 
the Aetolian and Achaean leagues wore also called 
Strategi. The Achaean Strategi had the power 
of convening a general assembly of the league oii 
extraordinary occasions. [Achaicum Foedus, 
p. 5, h.] [R. W.] 

STRATO'RES. 1. Imperial Equerries subject 
to the Tribunus Stabuli. Their proper duty, as 
the name imports, was to saddle the horses ; they 
also led them from the stable and assisted the 
emperor to mount. Hence they were termed iu 
Greek avaSoXsTs, From the addition of miles to 
their title it appears that thc}’- were considered as 
part of the military establishment. (Spartian. 
Caraccdl. 7; Amm. Marc. xxx. 5 ; see Ducango, 
s. V.) Consuls and praetors had their stratorcs 
as we learn from inscriptions (Orell. Piscr. n. 798, 
3250, 3523), and perhaps aediles also. (Orell. 
n. I5B4.) 

2 . Officers sent into the provinces to select 
horses for the stud of the prince or for the general 
service of the state. (Amm. Marc. xxix. 3 ; Cod. 

: Theod. 8 . tit. 8 , s. 4 ; Cod. 12. tit 25 ; Salmas. 
ad Capiiolvi. M, A^itonin, 8, ad TrehelL Poll, Fte- 
lerim, 3.) Those in all probability belonged to 
tbe same body with those mehtioned above ; the 
title stratores a pvhJms raiiotiihus, by which they 
are usually distinguished in works upon Roman 
antiquities, rests upon mo authority except tlie 
letters STR. A.P.R. in an inscription (Gruter, p. 
D 1 .XIX. n. 8 ), the interpretation of which is very 
doubtful. 

3. Jailors under tlie orders of the Co^nmenta^- 
7-knsts or Chief Inspector of Prisons. (Cod. Theod. 
9. tit. 3. 8 . 1.) To these Ulpian refers (Dig. 1. 
tit. 16. s. 4 ), “ nemo procoiisulum stratores suos 
habere potest, sed vice eorum milites ministerio 
in provinciis fimgimtur,” although the passage is 
quoted iu most dictionaries as bearing upon the 
stratores of the stable. (Compare the Noiiiia Pig- 
nitulum Imperii Orientis, c. 13 and c. 101 in Grae- 
vii Thes, Horn, Antiq, vol vii. p. 1375 and p, 1606.) 

4. In the later J^atin writers and especially in 
the monkish historians of the middle ages, stratorcs 
denote a chosen body of soldiers sent in advance of 
an army to explore the country, to determine the 
proper line of march, to select the spots best fitted 
ior encamping, and to make all the arrangements 
necessary for the safety and comfort of the troops 
whept they halted, their duties being in some re- 
spects analogous to those of the classical mdatorm, 
and in others to those of a modem corps-de-guides, 
(Symmach. Ppist, ad Theod. et Vah^, 1 5 Du- 
cango, s, %) 
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5. We find in an inscription the words Dio- 
MEDES Ap. Strator, whicli is generally under- 
stood to commemorate the labours of some individual 
in paving the Appian Way, and mention is made 
of straiores of this description in another inscrip- 
tion found at Maycnce. (Orell. n. 1450 ; compare 
Fuchs, Gesclnckte von Muinx,) [W. R.] 

STIIENA, a present given on a festive day and 
for the sake of good omen (Festus, s. u.)? whence a 
good omen is called by Plautus bojia strena, {SiicJu 
v. 2* 24.) It was however chiefly applied to a new 
year’s gift, to a present made on the Calends of 
January. In accordance with a Senatusconsultum 
new year’s gifts had to he presented to Augustus 
in the Capitol, even when he was absent. (Suet. 
Any. 57 ; comp. Dion Cass. liv. 35.) The person 
who received such presents was accustomed to 
make others in return {strenarum commeremm) ; 
but Tiberius, who did not like the custom on ac- 
count of the trouble it gave him and also of the ex- 
pense in making presents in return, frequently left 
Koine at the beginning of January, that he might 
ho out of the way (Dion Cass. Ivii. 8), and also 
strictly forbade any such presents to be offered 
liiin after the first of January, as he used to be 
annoyed by them during the whole of the month. 
(Buet. Tib. 34 ; Dion Cass. Ivii, 17.) The custom, 
so far as the emperor was concerned, thus seems to 
luivo fallen almost entirely into di.mse during the 
reign of Tiberius. It was revived again by Caligula 
(Suet. CuL 42 ; Dion Cas.s. lix. 24), but abolished 
by Claudius (Dion Cass. Ix. 6) ; it must, liowever, 
have been restored afterwards, as we find it men- 
tioned as late as the reigns of Theodosius and 
Arcadius. (Auson. E^k xviii. 4 j Symmacb. Ep. 
X 28.) 

STKIAB, [COLUMNA.l 
STRIGA. [Castra, p. 2.54.1 
STRIGW.. f Balne.i e, pp. 1 85, a, 1 .02, a.] 
STROG^HIUM (ratvfa, raiA^iov, d-n-dSecrjitos) 
was a girdle or hell worn by women round the 
breast and over the inner tunic or chemifio. (Non. 
xiv. 8 ; ferdi drophio lueiimtns vinda papit/as, 
CatulL Ixiv. 85.) It appears from an epigram of 
Martial (xiv. 88) to have been usually made of 
Icatlu'r. (Becker, Gallm, vol. i. p. 321.) 
BTEUCTOR. ECoena, p. 307, b.] 
STCLTO'RUM FF^EIAK. [Foenacalu.] 
ST0PRUM. E-A-JoubTERruM j Concubika ; 
Incehtum.] 

STYLUS. ES^’O^trs.] 

SUBCENTUIUO. [Bxercitus, p. 508, a ] 
SUBITAailL ETtJMUJ/rrja} 
BUBLIGA^CULUM or SUCCINCTO'EIUM 
•jrep/fcyftft), drawers. (Joseph. iii. 7. 
§ 1.) This aiticle of dress, or a bandage wound 
about the loins so as to answer the same purpose, 
was worn by athletes at the public games of Greece 
in the earliest ages [Athletae] i but the use of 
it was soon discontinued, and they went entirely 
naked. (Schol. in Horn. IL xxiii. 683 ; laid. Oriy. 
xviii. 17.) The Romans, on the contrary, and all 
other nations except the Greeks, always adhered 
to the use of it in their gymnastic exercises. 
(Thucyd. i C ; Schol. in ioc. ; Clem. Alex. Eaeday. 
iii. 9 ; Isid. Oriy. xix. 22.) It was also worn by 
actors on the stage (Cic. de OJl i 35), by tlioso 
who were employed in treading grapes [Tobcu- 
LAJi] (Geopon.-vl 11), and by the Roman popa 
at the sacrifices, and it then received the de- 
nomination lmu$ (Yirg, Aen. xii 120'; Servius, 
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in Ioc.% which name was also applied to it as worn 
hy Roman slaves. (Gell. xii. 3.) The circumstance 
of the slaves in India wearing this as their only 
covering (Strabo, xv. 1. § 73. p. 15G, ed. Sieb.) is 
agreeable to the practice of modern slavery in the 
West Indies and other tropical countries. [J. Y.] 
SUBSCRITTIO CJENSO'RIA. [Censor, 
p.263, b.] 

SUBSECPVA. [Agrariae liEGES, p. 42, a.] 
SUBSELLIUM. [Thronus.] 
SUBSIGNA'NI. [Exercitus, p. 502, a.] 
SUBSTITU'TIO. [Herbs, p. 599, a. j 
SUBTE'MEN. [Tela.] 

SUBU'CULA. [Tunica.] 

SUCCE^SSIO. This word is used to denote a 
right which remains unchanged as such, hut is 
changed with reference to its subject. The change 
is of such a nature that the right when viewed as 
attached to a new person is founded on a preceding 
right, is derived from it and depends upon it. The 
right must accordingly begin to be attached to the 
new person at the moment when it ceases to bo at- 
tached to the person who jirevioiisly had it ; and 
it cannot be a better right than it was to the per- 
son from whom it was derived (Dig. 51). ‘tit. 17. 
s. 175. § 1). Thus in the case of the transfer of 
ownersliip by tradition, the new ownership begin.s 
when the old ownership ceases, and it only arises 
in case the former possessor of the tiling had the 
ownership, that is, prior ownership is a necessary 
condition of subsequent ownership. This kind of 
change in ownership is called Successio. It fol- 
lows from the definition of it that Usucapion is 
not included in it ; for Usucapion is an original 
acquisition. The successio of a heres is included, 
for though there might he a considerable intenal 
between the death and the aditio hereditatis, 

I yet when the hereditas was once taken possts- 
I sion of, the act of aditio liad hy a legal fiction re- 
lation to the time of the d(‘ath. Thus wliereas w<.^ 
generally view persons who possess rights as the 
permanent substance and the rights as accidents, 
in the case of Succession the right is the permanent 
substance, which jmrsists in a scries of persona. 

The notion of Succession applies mainly though 
not exclusively to property. With respect to the 
law that relates to Familia, it applies so far as tlie 
parts of the Familia partake of the nature of pro- 
perty, such as the power of a master over his slave, 
and the case of Fatronatus and Mancipii cause. 
Thus the patria potestas and the condition of a 
wife in manu may be objects of succession. It 
applies also to the case of adoption. 

Successio is divided into Singular Succession 
and Universal Succession. These terms conveni- 
ently express the notion, but they are not Roman 
' terms- The Roman terms were as iblJows : in 
1 universum jus, in cam duntaxat rmn succedere 
I (Dig. 21, tit 3. 8. 3) ; per universitatem, in rem 
succedere (Gains, ii. 97 ; Dig. 43. tit 3. s. 1) ; in 
' omne jus mortui, in singularum renim dommitim 
succedere (Dig. 20. tit. 2. s, 37) ; in uni versa bona, 
in rei tautum dominium succedere- (Dig. 30. tit 2, 

I a 24.) 

It is Singular succession when a single thing as 
an object of ownership is transferred, or several 
things together, when they are^ transferred as in* 
dividual things, and net' as having any relation to 
one another & couseeuence of this accidental com- 
mon mode of transfer. The person into whose 
place another comes by Slngiiiar succession, k 
3 45 2 
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called Aactor with respect to his successor. In 
order to he Singular succession, the whole right of 
the auctor must bo transferred. He to whom an 
estate in fee simple is transferred, takes by Singular 
succession ; he to whom a life estate is granted out 
of an estate in fee simple, does not take by Singu- 
lar succession. 

The object of Universal succession is property as 
an ideal whole {u 7 iivemt<is) without any reference 
to its component parts. Yet the notion of succes- 
sion applies as well to a fraction of this ideal whole 
as to the unit wliich this ideal whole is conceived 
to he ; for the whole property being viewed as a 
unit, it may he conceived to he divided into frac- 
tional paiLs without any reference to the several 
tilings which are included in the ideal whole. It 
was also consistent with this species of succession 
that many particular things should he incapable of 
being transferred : thus in the case of an horeditas 
the iisusfmctua of the deceased did not pass to the 
licriNs, and in the case of adrogation neither the 
usiisfructus nor the debts of the abrogated person, 
according to the old law. 

In the case of Ohligationcs there is no Singular 
succession : there is either the change of tho Ohli- 
gatio into anotlier hy Novatio, or tho suing for the 
debt by another (cessio actionis). 

Tlie object of Universal succession is a Univer- 
sitas as such, and it is hy means of the words 
Univm'siUis and Universum, that the Homans do 
note tliis kind of succcsslnii ; hut it would be er- 
roneous to infer from this use of the term tliat 
8Ucc(‘SHion applies to all Universitates. Its proper 
application is to property, and the true character of 
Universal succesHiou is tho immediate passing over 
from one person to another of all the credits and 
debts that belong or are attached to the property. 
This happens in the case of an hereditas : hcres in 
onme jus mortiii, non tantum singulariim rerum 
dominium succcdit, qiiiim et ea quae in nominibus 
sunt ad heredmn transeaiit (Big, 20. tit. 2. s. 37) } 
and in the case of adrogation as to most matters. 
The debts would be transferred, by adrogation if 
this were not accompanied with a capitis deminutio. 
Credits and debts could not be transferred by 
Singular succession. The cases of Universal succes- 
sion were limited and the notion could not be ap- 
plied and made eifcctual at the pleasure of indivi- 
duals. The most important cases of Universal 
succession were the property of a deceased person ; 
as horeditas, bonorura possessio, hdeicommissaria 
hereditas, and others of the like kind. The pro- 
perty of a living person might ho transferred in 
this way, in the case of adrogatio, convontio in 
manum, and the bonorura emtio. (Gaius, ii. 08.) 
In many other cases though the object is to trans- 
fer a whole property, it is in fact efleeted by tho 
transfer of tho several things: the following are 
instances of this kind of transfer, the gift of a 
whole property, or its being made a Bos, or being 
brought into a Societas, or the sale of an hereditas 
by a bores. 

Tlie notion of a Universal succession among the 
Romans appears to have been derived from the 
notion of the horeditas, to which it was necessary 
to attach the credits and debts of the deceased and 
the sacra. Other instances of Universal succession 
such its. the Bonorum Possessio grew out of the 
notion of the horeditas j and it was found con- 
venient to extend it to other cases, such as Adro- 
gation. But, as already observed, the extension 
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of the notion was not left to the pleasure of indi- 
viduals, and accordingly this doctrine was, to use 
a Roman phrase, Juris Publici. 

Tho words Successio, Successor, Succeclero by 
themselves have a general meaning and comprise 
both kinds of Succession. Sometimes these words 
by themselves signify universal succession, as ap- 
pears from the context (Gaius, iii. 82), and by 
such expressions as heredes ceterique successorcs. 
In other cases the kind of succession is denoted by 
appropriate words as per universitatem succedere, 
acquirerc, transire, in universum jus succedere, &e. 
in the case of Universal Succession ; and in rem, 
in rei dominium, in singulariim rcrum dominium 
succedere, &c. in the case of Singular Succession. 

In the phrase “ joer universitatem succedere ” the 
' notion of universal succession is not directly ex- 
pressed ; for the phrase has immediate reference to 
the acquisition of a single tiling, and it is only by 
means of the word Universitas that we express 
tho notion, that the acquisition of the individual 
thing is effected by means of tho acquisition of tlie 
whole. 

(Savigny, d'o. iii. p. 8 ; Gaius, ii. 97, 

&c. ; Puebta, Inst. ii. § 198.) [G. L.l 

SUCCESSOR. rSueuESHio.] 
SUCCINCTO'Rl UM. [SmiLiGACULUM.l 
SUBA'TIO, SUDATO'iUUM. [Balneak, 
p. 190, b.l • 

SUFFl^BULUM. [Vestales.] 
SUFFRAGIA SEX. [Etiurnss, p, 472, b.] 
SUFFRA'GI UM, a vote. At Athens the voting 
in the popular assemblies and the courts of justice 
was cither by sliow of hands or by ballot, as is 
explained under Chfjiiotonia and PsEunua. It 
is commonly supposed that at Romo the people 
wore always polled in the comitia by word of 
mouth, till the passing of tho Leges Tabellariae 
about the middle of the second century before 
Christ [Tabellaiuae JjEGes], when the ballot 
by means of tabcllae was introduced. [Tabella.] 
Wmider {Codex Erf utmsis., p. clxvii. &c.) however 
has shown, that the popular assemblies voted by 
ballot, as well as by word of mouth, long before 
the passing of the Leges Tabellariae, but that in- 
stead of using tabcllae they employed stones or 
pebbles (the Greek tj/jicpoi), and that each votei* 
received two stones, one white and the otlier 
black, tbe former to be used in the approval and 
the latter in the condemnation of a measure. The 
voting by word of mouth seems to have been 
adopted in elections and trials, and the use of 
pebbles to have been confined to tho enactment 
and repeal of laws. That the latter mode of voting 
was adopted in early times is proved by many 
passages of Dionysius, and especially by x, 41 : dis 
6 ^9}iJt.os d.Tr’^ru rds ^ii(poos^ ol P€<&raroi rSop va- 
reSv robs 

a^poovPTo ; and by xi, 52 ; in^X^vffaP mMcKOp 
TeOTjpeu hrhp r^s ttSKws 'Fojgafwv, xad’ eKdcfTfiP 
ipvK^p, els %p iLTroOiffoprai rhs It is also 

confirmed by the common expressions used with 
respect to voting, as swf radium ferre^ milkre in 
or ire in stiffra^jia, which lead us 
to suppose that the suffragium probably signifiiHl 
something which was put by the hand from one 
place into another. For if the Romans had from 
the first been polled only by Word of mouth, it is 
scarcely possible that such an expression as 
gium ferre would have been used, when they had 
nothing to carry ; but on the contrary, some such 
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word as diccrc would liave been employed^ more 
especially as it is certain that in the most ancient 
limes those who voted by word of mouth did not 
go up one by one to the oiBcer who received the 
votes, but remained in their places, and were asked 
for their votes by the Rogatores^ who thence de- 
j ived their name. Besides which the word svff'nt- 
giim can scarcely signify the same as senteniia or 
vuoc. The etymology is uncertain, for the opinions 
of those who connect it with (ppdCea’Oai or fvngor 
do not deserve notice. Wunder thinks that it 
may possibly be allied with suffrugo^ and signified 
originally an ankle-hone or knuckle-bone. On the 
passing of the Leges Tabellariae the voting with 
stones or pebbles went out of use. For further 
particulars with respect to the voting in the comitia, 
see Comitia, p. 336 ; Diribitores ; Situla ; 
Tabei^la ; Tabellariae Leges. 

ll’hosc who had the Jus Sujfhtgii or the right of 
noting m the comitia, as well as the capacity of 
enjoying magistracies, were citizens opLimo jure. 
[CiviTAS, p. 291, b.] 

SUGGESTUS means in general any elevated 
place made of materials heaped up {suh and gcro)^ 
and is specially applied : 1. To the stage or pulpit 
fiom which the orators addressed the people in the 
comitia. [Rostra.] 2. To the elevation from 
which a general addressed the soldiers. (Tacit. 
Hut. i. 35.) 3. To the elevated seat from which 

the emperor holudd the public games (Suet. JitL 
76 ; Plin. Paneg, 51), also called ciihiciitim. [Cu- 
BRnJLlJM.j 

HUGGRUNDA'RTUM. [Funds, p. 559, b.] 

8UI HKRhTDKS. [ Hereh, p. 593, b.] 

SUMTUA'RIAE LEGES, the name of various 
laws passed to prevent inordinate expense {mmtiis) 
in banquets, dress, &c. (Gellius, ii, 24, xx. 1.) 
In the states of antiquity it was considered the 
duty of government to put a check upon extra- 
%ng’ance in the private expens(‘s of persons, and 
among the Romans in particular wo find traces 
of this in the laws attributed to the kings and 
in the Twedve Tables. 'Tli(3 censors, to whom was 
entrusted the dimipiina or eura vnonmi^ punished 
by the nota cenmria all persons guilty of what was 
then regarded as a luxiirions mode of living: a 
great many instances of this kind are recorded. 

'[ Censor, p. 264, a.] But as the love of luxury 
greatly increased with the foreign conquests of the 
republic and the growing wealth of the nations, 
various Leges Sumtuariae wore passed at different 
times with tlie object of restraining it. These 
however, as may be supposed, rarely accomplished 
their object, and in the latter times of the republic 
they were virtually repealed. The following is a 
list of the most important of them arranged in 
chronological order. 

OpriA, proposed by the tribune C. Oppius in the 
consulship of Q. Fabiiis and Ti. Sompronius in the 
middle of the second Funic war b. c. 213, enacted 
that no woman should liave above half an ounce of 
gold, nor wear a dress of different colours, nor ride 
in a carriage in the city or in any town, or within 
a mile of it, unless on account of public sacrifices. 
I'his law was r(‘pealed twenty years afterwards 
(Liv, xxxiv. 1, 8; Val. Max. ix. 1. §3),^ whence 
we frequently find the Lex Orchia mentioned as 
tlie first Lex Sumtuaria. .Tacitus (Ann. ill 33, 34) 
speaks of Oppiae Leges. 

Orchia,' proposed by the triliune C. Orchbs in 
the third year after the censorship of Cato b,c. 181, 
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limited the number of guests to be present at on- 
tertainments. When attempts were afterwards 
made to repeal tliis law, Cato offered the strongest 
opposition, and delivered a speech in defence of the 
law, which is inferred to by the grammarians. 
(Macrob. Sai. ii. 13 j Festus, s. vv. Ohsonitavere^ 
Pcrcunctatum ; Schol. Bob. in Cic. 2 )ro Sast. 
p. 310, ed. Orelii ; Meyer, OraL Roman. Fragm. 
p.91, &c., 2d ed.). 

Fannia, proposed by the consul C. Fannins b. a 
161, limited the sums which were to he spent on 
entertainments, and enacted that not more than 
100 asses should he spent on certain festivals 
named in the lex, whence it is called Ccntimls by 
Luciliiis, that on ten other days in each month not 
more than 30 asses, and that on all other days not 
more than 10 asses should be expended : also that 
no other fowl but one hen should be served up, and 
that not fattened for the purpose. (Gtdl. li. 2 1 ; 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13 ; Plin. //. N. x. 50. s. 71.) 

Bibia, passed b. c. 143, extended the Lex Fan- 
nia to the wliole of Italy, and enacted that not only 
those who gave entertainments which exceeded in 
expense what the law had prescribed, hut also all 
who were present at such enbjrtairmieuts, should 
be liable to the penalti(‘s of the law. Wa are not 
however told in what these consisted. (Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 1 3.) 

Licinia agreed in its chief provisions with tfie 
Lex Fannia, and was brought forward, we are told, 
that there might he the authority of a new law 
upon the subject, inasmuch as the Lex Fannia was 
beginning to be neglected. It allowed 200 asses 
to lie spent on entcrtalmmuits upon marriage days 
and on other days the same as the Lex I'kiiinia : 
also, tliat on ordinary days there should not be 
served up more than three }>oiinds of fresh and one 
pound of salt meat. (Gell. Macrob. //. ee.) Genius 
(/. 0 .) slates, that this law was brought forward by 
P. Licinius Crassus, but wc do not kuf»w at what 
time, probably however in his praetorship B.C}. 103, 
Gellius relates clscwhero (xv, B) that a Latin 
orator of the name of Favorinus spoke* in support 
of this law. (See Dkt. of liiog. art. Fawlrms.) 

Cornelia, a law of the dictator Sulla b. c. BJ, 
was enacted on account of the neglect of the Fau- 
nlan and Licinian Laws. Like these it regulated 
the expenses of entertamments. (Gell. ii, 24 j 
Macrob. I, a) Extravagance in fiiner.ds, which 
had heeii forbidden even in the Twelve Tallies 
(Cic. del^g, ii, 2.3 — 25), was also restrained by a 
law of Sulla. (Pint, SulL 35.) It was probably 
the same law which determined how much might be 
spent upon monuments. (Cic. ad AIL xii, 35, 36.) 

Abmilia, pro]508ed by the consul Aemilius Le- 
pidus B. a 7B, did not limit the expen.s(‘s of enter- 
tamments, but the kind and quantity of food that 
was to bo used. (Gell. Macrob. 11. cc.) Pliny (//I 
N. viii. 57. s. B2) and Aurelius Victor (de Vir. ///, 
72) ascribe this law to the consulship of M. Aemi- 
liiis Scaurus b, o. 1 15. It is not impossible that 
there may have been tw'o Aomilian Leges ed the 
subject. 

j Antxa, of uncertain date, proposed by Antius 
Restio, besides limiting the expewes- of entertain^ 
ments, ena<!ted that no actual magistrate, or magis* 
trate elect, should ditto abroad aj^whehe except at 
the houses pf certain persons*i - This law however 
waia little obseKhred 4 and we are told that Antius 
never 'dhtedhW afteriJvards, that he might not see 
^ his atm' W violated. (Gell Macrob. IL ee.) 
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JuLiAj proposed by tbe dictator C. Julius Caesar, 
enforced the former sumptuary laws respecting ta- 
tertaiiiments, which had fallen into disuse. (Dion 
Cass, xliii. 25.) Julius Caesar adopted strong mea- 
sures to cany this law into execution, but it was 
violated when he was absent from Rome. (Cic. ad 
AtL xiii. 7.) He stationed officers in the provision 
market to seize upon all eatables forbidden by the 
law, and sometimes sent lictors and soldiers to ban- 
quets to take away every thing which was not 
allowed hy the law. (Suet. JuL 43.) Cicero seems 
to refer to this law in two of his epistles {ad Fam, 
vii. 26, ix. 15). 

Julia, a lex of Augustus, allowed 200 sesterces 
to be expended upon festivals on dies profesti, 
300 upon those on the Calends, Ides, Nones, and 
some other festive days, and 1000 upon marriage 
feasts. There was also an edict of Augustus or 
Tiberius by which as much as from 300 to 2000 
sesterces were allowed to be expended upon enter- 
tainments, the increase being made with the hope ^ 
of securing thereby the obscivance of the law, 
(Cell. I, c. ; Siieton. Octan, 34.) 

Tiberius attempted to check extravagance in 
banquets (Suet. Tih. 34) ; and a senatiiscoiisultum 
tvas passed in his reign for the purpose of restrain- 
ing luxury, which forbade gold vases to be em- 
ployed, except for sacred piii'poses, and which also 
prohibited the use of silk garments to men. (Tacit. 
Atm, ii. 33 ; Dion Cass. Ivii. 15.) This sumptuary 
law, however, "was but little observed. (Tacit. Antu 
iii. 52, 53.) Some regulations on the subject were 
also made by Nero (Suet. Ner, IG), and by suc- 
ceeding emperors, but they appear to have been of 
little or no avail in checking the increasing love of 
luxury in dress and food. (Plainer, FxercU. 11. 
d& Leffihus Sumttiank Rom. Lips. 1752 ; Box- 
mann, Rissert mtlquano-jimdica do Le<j, Rom. 
Smutmnk^ Lugd. Batav. 1316.) 

Sumptuary laws were not peculiar to antiquity. 

‘‘ Our own legislation, which in its absurd as well 
as its best parts has generally some parallel in that 
of the Romans, contains many instances of Sump- 
tuary Laws, which proscribed what kind of dress, ' 
and of what quality, should he worn by particular 
classes, and so forth. The English Sumptuary Sta- 
tutes relating to apparel commenced with the 37th 
of Edward IH. This statute, after declaring that 
the outrageous and excessive apparel of divers people 
against their e.3tate and degree is the destruction 
and impoverishment of the land, prescribes the ap- 
parel of the various classes into which it distributes 
the people ; but it goes no higher than knights. 
The clothing of the women and children is also re- 
gulated. The next statute, 3rd of Edward IV., is 
very minqte. This kind of statute-making went on 
at intervals to the Ist of Philip and Mary, when 
an act wasmssedlor the Refoimation of Elxcessive 
Apparel These Apparel statutes were repealed by 
the 1st of James ^ Translation of 

Plutarch’s Life of Sulla, c. 2.) 
SUOVETA0EPL1A. [SAcniWditiJic ; Lida- 

TRATia.] 

SUFERFPCIES, STIPEEPICIATOyS. — 
Superficies is anything which is placed upon the 
ground, so as to become attached to it. The' most 
comm^u case of superficies is that of buildings 
ere<Jted on another man’s land. Those are 
nodes snperficiariae which are built on hired 
gro'hnd, and the property of which both by the 
Jus Civile and Natumle belongs to him to whom 
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the ground (solum) also belongs.” (Gains, Dig. 
43. tit. 18. s. 2.) Cicero (ad AtL iv. 2) uses the 
expression “ superficies aedium,'''^ Every bmldmg 
then was considered a part of the ground on which 
it stood ; and the ownership and possession of tlie 
building were inseparable from the own'*rship and 
possession of the ground. The Superficies resem- 
bles a Servitus and is classed among the Jura ni 
re. According to tbe definition, the Superficial ins ‘ 
had not the thing even In bonis ; and as the animus 
Domini could not exist in the case of Superficies, 
he consequently could not be Possessor. Ho had 
however a Juris Quasi Posscssio. The Superficiarius 
had the right to the enjo 3 mient of the Superficies : 
he could alienate the Superficies and pledge it for 
the term of his enjoyment ; he could dispose of it 
by testament ; and it could be the object of suc- 
cession ab intestate ; he could also make it subject 
to a Servitus ; and he could prosecute his right by 
a utilis in rom actio. As he had a Juris Quasi 
Possessio, he was protected against threatened dis- 
turbance by a special Interdict, whicb is given in 
the Digest (43. tit. 18), and in its effect resembles 
the Interdictum Uti possidetis. The explanation 
of the passage relating to this Interdict (Dig. 43. 
tit. 18. a. 3) is given by Savigny (Das liecht dcs 
Besitzes, p. 280, 5th ed.). If he was ejected, ho 
could have the Interdictura de vi, as in the case 
of proper Possession ; and if ho had granted the 
use of the Superficies to another Precario, who re- 
fused to restore it, he had the Interdictum do pre- 
cario. 

A man could obtain the use of a Superficies by 
agreement with the owner of the land for permis- 
sion to erect a building on it : he thus obtained a 
Jas Supcrficiarium ; and he might also by agr(‘e- 
ment have the use of an existing Superficies. He 
was bound to discharge all tbe duties which he 
owed in respect of the Sitperficies, and to make 
the proper payment in respect of it (sohmum), if 
any payment had been agreed on. The solarium 
was a ground-rent, (Dig. 43. tit. 8. s. 2. §17.) 

The rule of law that the Superficies belonged to 
the owner of the soil was expressed thus : Super- 
ficies solo cedit. (Gains, ii. 73.) If then a man 
built on another man’s land, the house became the 
property of the owner of the land. But if the 
owner of the laud claimed the house, and would 
not pay the expense incurred by building ii, the 
builder of the house could meet the clainiaut with 
a plea of dolus mulus (cxceptio doli muli\ that is 
to say, if ho was a Bonae fidoi possessor. In any 
other case, he had of course no answer to the 
owner’s claim. 

According to Coke (Co, IML 48, h), a man may 
have an inheritance in an upper chamber, though 
the lower buildings and the soil be in another, and 
seeing it is an inheritance corporeal, it shall pass 
by livery.” But this doctrine is open to serious 
objections, and contradicts a fundamental principle 
of law. 

I At Rome if a man received permission to build 
on a locus publieus, ho thereby obtained a Jus 
Superficiarium. The Lex Icilia do Avontino, m c, 
45o, probably gave the ground in ownership to the 
Plqbs. ’ piopysius, who speaks particularly of this 
lex, 'sap that several persons united to Imild a 
hdusd^qn tho'same plot of ground, and distributed 
the Stws among them ; this, however, would not 
be case of superficies, but a commtmio pi*o in- 
divifco. In later times, it was common at Rome 
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for tlie ground on whicli Insulae were built to re- 
main the property of tlie owner of the soil, while 
other persons had a Jus Siiperficiarium in the 
different stories, in respect of which a rent (so- 
larimn) was payable to the dominus of the soil. 
Budorff (Beitruff zur GescMclite der SupeTjicies, 
Zdtschift fur GeschcM. Rechtsio. &c., No.xi.) says 
that these tciTus were as common in Rome ‘‘ as 
they now are in London where great landholders, 
ill consideration of a rent for nine and ninety years, 
and the reservation of the ownership of the soil, 
allow others to occupy building ground and slightly 
built houses.*” He who builds on anothe^s land 
on a building lease has a Jus Superficiarkm and 
nothing more. 

(Gains, 11 . 73 — 75 ; Dig. 43, tit. 18 ; Lex Tcilia, 
Dionys. Antiq. Horn, x. 32 ; Piichta, InsL ii. 
§ 244 ; ZcitscImfL d'c. xi. 219 ; Stair, Institutes^ 
])C)ok ii. tit. 7 ; M’Dowell, TnsL i. t)76' ; Code 
Owf art. GG4.) [G. L.] 

SUPERNUMERA^RII. [Accen.si ] 

SU'PPARUM. [Navls, p.790,a; Tunica.] 

SfJPPLICA'TXO was a solemn thanksgiving or 
.supplication to the gods decreed by the senate, 
when all the temples were opened, and the statues 
of the gods frequently placed in public upon 
couches (puimmnda), to which the people offered 
up their thanksgivings and prayens (ud omnia pul 
T inarm supplkatio docrcta cst,Ok. in Caiil. iii. 10). 

[ Lectisternium.] a Snpplkatio was decreed 
for two different reasons. 

I. As a thanksgiving, when a great victory had 
been gained: it was usually decreed as soon as 
(dlicial intelligence of the victory had been re- 
ceived by a letter from the general in command. 
The number of days during which it was to last 
was proportioned to the importance of the victory. 
Sometimes it was decreed for only one day (Liv. 
iii, G3), but more commonly for tbr(‘o or five days. 
A supplication of ten days was first decreed in 
lionour of Fompey at the conclusion of the war 
witfi Mithridates (Cic. da JWov. Cons. 11), and 
one of fifteen da 3 ’'s after the victory over theBelgac 
by Caesar, an lionour wdiich Caesar himself says 
(//. G, ii. 35) had ntnor been granted to any one 
Ix'foro. (Compare Cic. I c.) Subsequently a sup- 
plicatio of twenty days was decreed after his con- 
(piest of Vercingetorix. (Cacs. B. G. vii 90.) 
From this time the senate seems to have frequently 
jncr(>asod the number of days out of mere compli- 
ment to the general. We thus fmd mention of 
thanksgivings for forty days (Dion Cass, xliii. 14), 
fifty days (id, xliii. 42, and Cic. PUL xiv. 14)> o.ud 
oven sixty. (Dion Cass. xl. 50.) A supplicatio was 
usually regarded as a prelude to a triumph, but it 
was not alway.s followed by one, as Cato reminds 
Cicero, to whose honour a supplicatio had been 
decreed, (Cic. ad Fmn. xv. 5.) This honour was 
conferred upon Cicero on account of his suppression 
of the conspiracy of Catiline, which had never been 
decreed to any one before in a civil capacity Qo- 

as he frequently takes occasion to mention. 
( fw Catil, iii. G, 10, in Pis. 3, PML ii, G.) 

II. A Snppimifdo,, a solemn supplication and 

humiliation, was also decreed in times of public 
danger and distress, and on account of prodigies to 
avert the anger of the gods, (Liv. iii. 7, 23, 

xxxi. 9, xxxvii. 3.) 

feifJRDGS. [Obligawune», p. 81B,a ; Tes- 

TAMMNTUM.] 

SUSFENSmiA. [Bauneae, p. 101, k] 
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SYCOPII ANTES ((rvKo<pdvr7]s). At an early 
period in Attic history a law was made prohibiting 
the exportation of figs. Whether it was made in 
a time of dearth, or through the foolish policy of 
preserving to the natives the most valuable of 
their productions, we cannot say. It appears, 
however, that the law continued in force long 
after the cause of its enactment, or the general 
belief of its utility, had ceased to exist ; and 
Attic fig-growers exported their fruit in spite of 
prohilntions and penalties. To inform against a 
man for so doing was considered harsh and vexa- 
tious ; as all people are apt to think that obsolete 
statutes may he infringed with impunity. Hence 
the term avKoipavreiv^ which originally signified 
to lay an information against another for exporting 
figs,, came to be applied to all ill-natured, malicious, 
groundless, and vexatious accusations. It is de- 
fined by Suidas, ^evdais rivos icarrjyopein. (Ste- 
phan. Thesaur. 8873, h.) 

Sgcophantes in the time of Aristophanes and 
Demosthenes designated a person of a peculiar 
clas.s, not capable of being described by any single 
word in our language, but well understood and ap- 
preciated by an Athenian. He had not much m 
common with our sgcophmt^ btit was a happy com- 
pound of the common barretor,, infornm^ pdtifogger,, 
busybody^ rogue,, liar, and slandcre.}'. The Athenian 
law permitted any citizen (rhp ^ovXSpepQv) to give 
information against public offenders, and prosecute 
tliem in courts of justice. It was the policy of the 
legislator to encourage the detection of erhne, and 
a reward (such as half the penalty) was frequently 
given to the successful accuser. Such a power, 
with such a temptation, was likely to be abused, 
unless checked by the force of pulilic opinion, or 
the vigilance of the judicial tribunals. Unfortu- 
nately, the character of the Atlienian d(‘mocracy 
and the temper of the judges furnished additional 
incentives to the informer. ItJminent statCKrnen, 
orators, generals, magistrates, and .all persons of 
wealth and influence were regarded with jealousy 
by the people. Tlie more causes came into court, 
the more fo(‘S accrued to the judges, and fines and 
confiscations enriched the public treasuiy, ’’J'he 
prosecutor therefore in public causes, as well m the 
plaintiff in civil, was looked on with a more favour- 
able eye than the defendant, and the chances of 
success made the employment a lucrative one. It 
was not always necessary to go to trial or even to 
commence legal proceedings. The timid defendant 
was glad to compromise the cause, and the con- 
scious delinquent to avert the threat of a prosecu- 
tion by paying a sum of money to his opponent. 
Thriving informers found it not very difficult to 
procure witnesses, and the profits were diviibnl be- 
tween them. According to Theophrastus (up, A then. 
vi. 254, b), Athens was full of AwpviTOfiifkdttMP 
Kal Kal '^evdopaprhpam ml (TvKoparr&p 

ml f^vda/akTjr'^pwp, The character of the com,- 
pdvraL will he best understood by the examples, 
and descriptions found in the A ttic writers. lArif-' 
tophanes directs the keenest edge ff , 
nguiuBt them, (See particularly Aclmm* '^18, 
Hm, 1430, PluL 850.) .Demosthenes stys: 
wopujphv b (Tmoipdpffis ml iptKtdriOP 

(de Coron. 307 ; p.,^nkd. 1309), :&vm- 

^avrdip rptdwwa in'Dysias (a, Mvmd* 177* 
ed. Steph*) sigmieiJ - to extort thirty minaa by 
Sycppktnt4ik0 prwtieesJ* (See further Lys. Arjp. 
KaraK AtroA, 171 * Aesch. de Pais, leg, 36, ed. 
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Stepli. ; Dem. de Cor. 291 ; Xonopli. ii. 9. 
§ 4, de Rep. Aih. i. 4.) That the increase of liti- 
gation and perjury was in some measure owing to 
the establishment of clubs and political associations 
and the violence of party spirit, may be gathered 
from various passages of the Attic writers- (Thu- 
cyd. viii. 54 ; Demosth. c. Bocot. dedotc.^ 1010, c. 
Ranlmn. 978, e.Zenotli 885.) 

The Athenian law did indeed provide a remedy 
against this mischievous class of men. There wms 
a, ypa(pi] (rvico<l>avTLas tried before the Thcsmothc- 
tac. Any person who brought a false charge 
against another, or extorted money by threat of 
legal proceedings, or suborned false witnesses, or 
engaged in a conspiracy to ruin the character of an 
innocent man, was liable to this jpa<pi}. He might 
also be proceeded against by et'Seilis, 

airaycoy^, wpo^oX^ or ^lerayyeKla. (See articles 
PiiASis, &c. ; Aeseb. de Fuh.Lcg. 47, ed. Stepb. ; 
Bern, c, Theocr. 1325.) The trial v/as an 
rtpLTjrSs. The heaviest punishment might be in- 
flicted, together with aripla. and confiscation of 
property. Besides this, if any man brought a cri- 
minal charge against another, and neglected to 
prosecute it he was liable to a pe- 

nalty of 1000 drachmas, and lost the privilege of 
instituting a similar proceeding in futme, which 
was considered to be a species of kripia. (Bern. 
c. Mid. 548, c. Theocr, 1323.) The same conse- 
quence followed, if he failed to obtain a fifth ]>a,rt 
of tile votes at tlic trial The iTruSeKia in civil 
actions was a penalty of the same kind and having 
the same* object : viz., to prevent the abuse of 
legal process, and check frivolous and unjust ac- 
tions. Such wore the remedies provided by law, 
but tbey were foimd inefficacious in practice ; and 
the words of Aristophanes (Pkdus, 885) wore not 
more severe than true : “ there is no charm against 
the bite of a Sycopliantcs.” (See Platncr, Proc. 
uud Klug. vol. ii. p. 184 ; Meier, A Proc. p, 335 ; 
Schiiniami, Ant. Jur. pub. Or, pp. 101, 185 ; Pob 
lux, viii. 31, 40, 47, 88.) [C.Ii.K.] 

SYLAE {(TvKai). When a Greek state, or 
any of its members, had received an injury or 
insult from some other state or some of its mem- 
bers, and the funner was unwilling, or not in a 
condition, to declare open war, it was not muisual 
to give a commission, or grant public authority to 
individuals to make reprisals. This was called 
{rdAoty, or irvAa, hi56vai, (Bcinosth. c. LncriL 03 1 ; 
Lysias, <3. Nicom. 1 85, cd, Stepb.) Polybius (iv. 
28, 36, 53) calls it kdcpvpou or ^vcria fear ayyeX- 
A(eiv, Tims, when the Lacedaemonians thonglit 
the Athenians had broken the treaty with them 
by making incursions from Pylus, they issued a 
]jroclamation that any of their subjects might 
commit depredations on the Athenians (XpiiC^crOm 
robs ^A^rimiovs, Timcyd, v* 116). Demosthenes 
(do Coron. Tmrarck 1232) declares that the 
deputy captains of triremes so misbehaYed them- 
selves in foreign countries, plundering everybody 
they came near, that no Athenian could travel safely 
dih rhs bTh rohrcdp dv^poh7}iti^ias iceA othKas /career- 
leevaorpivas, whi*re dt/SpoAfjftas refers to the arrest 
of the person, <rhAas to the seizure of goods. 
Suidas explains avAai by the synonym crvAAdpj/eis. 
As to ^ySpoArj^iai for another juirpose, see Phonos. 
In the vocoriKp <rvyypa<}>^ in the speech of Bemos- 
thenes. (<?. XcfcT. 927), one of the conditions is that 
goods tmj bo landed only $mv ervAai Scrip 
*A07jpakis^ where no hostilities are exercised 
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' against Athenians.” The people of Athens passed 
a special decree to authorise privateeimg , and 
when any booty v/as taken by At}ienia,n su]>j(‘ctfi, 
they reserved to tlioinseh es the right of deteriniu- 
ing whether it was lawfully .taken, whether it 
ought to be kept or restored, and what should be 
done with it. (Bemosth. c. Timocr. 703 ; Aigmu. 
694, 695.) The ancient practice may bo compared 
with the modern one of granting letters of marque 
and reprisal. (Ilarpocr. s. o. 'ZvAas ; Schbmann, de 
Cornit.p.^U.Ant.Jur.P/Lh.Or.p.im.) [C.R.K,] 

SYLLOGEIS (cruAAoyeis), usually called 2oA- 
AoyCis roO ddjpov, or the Collectors of the People, 
were special commissioners at Athens, wlio made out 
a list of the property of the oligarchs previously to 
its confiscation. (Xea? Rhet. p. 304, Bekkcr.) They 
formed an apxd} (Harpocr. s. ^SvAAoyp), and 
seem to liave been introduced after the dominion of 
the Thirty Tyrants. It appears from an inscrip- 
tion that the Syllogeis had to attend to the sacicd 
rites connected with the worship of Athena and the 
Olympian Zeus, whence Bbckh conjectures that 
they collected or summoned the citizens to certain 
sacred rites, in which the people were feasti'd, and 
that from this circumstance they derived tlimr 
name : the property of the oligarclis, of which they 
are said to have made out a list for the purpose of 
confiscation, may have been applied to these public 
baiKiucts, since confiscated property was not unlro- 
quenily divided among the citizens. (Corpus Imcr, 
Oraee. No. 99. pp. 137, 138, No. 157. p. 250.) 

SY^MBOLA. [CoENA, p. 304, b ; Bicastes.] 

SYMBOLAEON, SYNALLAGMA, 8YN- 
THE'CE (ervpihAaiQV., ovvdAAaypa, (TvyB-Ipcr))^ arc 
all words used to signify a contract, but aic dis- 
tinguishable from one another. %vp.§6Aa.m is 
used of contracts and bargains botwoen private 
persons, and peculiarly of loans of money. Thus, 
(TvpL^aAelp ds dydpd7rodQp is, to lend upon tlie 
security of a slave. (Bemosth. e. Aphok 82*3, e, 
Zenoth, 884, c. Pliorm, 907, c. T'imoth. 1185, c. 
Dio7i7fs. 1284.) 'ZvvdAAaypa. signifies any matter 
negotiated or transacted between two or more per- 
sons, whether a contract or anything else. (Be- 
mosth. c. Onet. 867, 869, c. Timocr, 760.) 'Zvv- 
dijicT] is used of more solemn and important con- 
tracts, not only of those made between private 
individuals, hut also of treaties and conventions 
between kings and states. ('I'lmcyd, i. 40, v. 18, 
viii. 37 ; Xenopb. llell. vii. 1. § 2 ; Bemosth. de 
RJtod. 199, de Coron. 251, v. Aristog, 774 j Bi- 
narch. c. Demosth. 101, cd. Steph.) 

As to the necessity or ad\antago of having 
written agreements between individuals, sec Svn- 
OEAPiiE. National compacts, on account of their 
great importance, and the impossibility of other- 
wise preserving evidmice of tliem, wore almost 
always committed to writing, and commonly in- 
scribed on pillars or tablets of some durable mate- 
rial. (Thucyd, v. 23, 47 ; see Aristoph, Aeharji, 
727.) Upon a breach, or on the expiration, of 
the treaty, the pillars were taken down, (Bemosth. 
pro M^odopol. 209.) 

For breaches of contract actions were maintain- 
able at Athens, called ervpSoAalm (or (rvyOnicSy) 
nrapcL$d<rms dlmt, (Bollux, vi 153, viii. 31.) 
Such actions, it is apprehended, applied only to ex- 
; press contracts, not to obligations es delicto^ or the 
mohcria crvvaAAdypLara of Aristotle. (EtUe. N'im/n. 
V. 4.) Thus, if i had promised to pay a sum of 
money by a certain day, and failed to perform that 
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promise, an action for Lrcach of contract would 
have lain at Athens. But if mj cow had broken 
iny neigh hour ’’s fence, iny o])ligation to repair the 
damage would have given rise not to an action for 
breach of contract, but to a diicTj (Meier, 

Jtt I^roG. pp. 476, 477.) On the other hand, a 
SucT] l3Kd§7}s would lie against a person who had 
committed a breach of contract ; for ho was re- 
garded as a wrongdoer, and liable to pay compen- 
sation to the party injured. Therefore Bionyso- 
dorus, who had failed to perform the conditions of 
a mvriK^ crvyypacp^^ had a Suct? ^kdSrjs brought 
against him hy the persons who lent him money 
on his ship. (Demos th. 1282 ; see vdsQ pro Pkorm. 
950, c. Cdllipp. 124‘0.) The Athenian law fre- 
quently gave nn option between various forms of 
action. It is not, however, iinprohahlo that the 
(TvvOriicZu irapaSdcreca^ was only one species 
of the ^iicr) (2kd§r)s^ and the name one of a less 
technical kind. Wherever a debt had become 
duo to a mail by reason of some previous contract, 
wc may suppose that ho had the option hetween 
nil action of debt (xpeous) and one for breach of 
contract. The same observation will apply to the 
ducuL Trapa/caradrjiajs, dpyvpiov, and others of a 
Kiiiiilhr kind. The main point of difference might 
b(‘ this : that in a general action for hrcacli of con- 
tract, the plaintiff went for unliquidated damages, 
which the court had to assess ; whereas, upon a 
(hiim to recover a debt or sura certain, or a spi'cific 
chattel, the court had nothing more to do than to 
determine wlietlier the plaintiff was entitled to it 
or not ; the dydiiJ^ was arlprjro!^. All such actions 
were tried before the Gea-poderat. (Meier, J(L 
/Voc. pp. 67, 1 84, 4<}3--4.07, 51 0.) ^ 

'Opokoyla appears to be a word of less technical 
nature than (rwOdiicrj^ though (as wc might expect 
in words of this sort) they are often used mcliffer- 
(Mitly. Grammarians make tluon synonymous. 
( llarpocr. .v. "Aftvj/dprwraroy : Suidas, s. v, '^vp- 
()'///«].) SurO'/pcas woiefcrOai or rtOetrOat perd rLPo^: 
is, to make an agreement with any one ; ^ppspeip 
rats crvvO'f}Kais, to abide by it ; vTrepSalveiv^ or 
svapaQaivsiv^ to br(‘ak or transgress. Hero we may 
ohstuwe, that <rup0’?jicai is constantly used in th(‘ 
plural, instead of (rvpOdjKTj^ the only difference 
being, that strictly the former signifies the terms 
or articles of agreement, in the same manner as 
BiaBtifmi, the Ustmuenlmij duponHomy is put for 
dia0d]K% tha ttnlL ^Bpinkop also signifies a com- 
pact or agreement, but had become (in Attic par- 
lance) obsolete in this sense, except in the expres- 
sion Bimi dirh o'vpBdkMV. (See below.) [C.K.K.] 
SYMBOLON, DIKAE APO (Blmi M trvp 
dokctip). The ancient Greek states had no well 
didined international law for the protection of their 
respi’ctivc memliers. In the earlier times troops 
of robbers used to roam about from one country to 
anothcT, and commit aggressions upon individuals, 
who in their turn made reprisals, an'd took the law 
into their own hands. Even when the state took 
upon itself to resent the injury done to its members, 
a violent remedy was resorted to, such as the 
giving authority to take erdka^ or pdo'ux, a sort of 
national distress. As the Greeks advanced in 
civili/.ation, and a closer intercourse sprang up 
among them, disputes between tlic natives of dif- 
ferent countries were settled (whenever it was 
possible) by friendly negotiation. It soon began 
to be evident, that it would bo much better, if, in- 
stead of any interference on the part of tbe state, 
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such disputes could be decided by legal process, 
either in the one country or the other. Among 
every people, however, the laws were so framed, 
as to render the administration of justice anore 
favourable to a citizen than to a foreigner ; and 
therefore it would bo disadvantageous, and often 
dangerous, to sue a man, or be sued by him, in Ins 
own country. The most friendly relation might 
subsist between two states, sucb as ffvppaxict or 
iviyapicL^ and yet the natives of each be exjmsed 
to this disadvantage in their mutual intercourse. 
To obviate such an evil, it was neccssaiy to have a 
special agreement, declaring the conditions upon 
which justice was to he reciprocally administered. 
International contracts of this kind wore called 
arOpBoka^ defined by Suidas thus, crvvBriKai hs h/ 
d.kk7)kaLs at TrSksLS ^Sp€Pai rdrrcacrt rots Trokirais^ 
fijirre ical kap^dveip rk Umm: and the 

causes tried in pursuance of such contracts were 
called Zmai hrh (Tvp€6kcop. The more constant 
and more important the intercourse between any 
two nations, the more necessary would it be for 
them to establish a good system of iiiternatiimal 
juiisprudence. Commercial people would stand in 
need of it the most, Aristotle mentions the Tus- 
cans and Carthaginians as having aip^oka rircpl 
rod p^ a^ucetu. {PoUL iii. 1, 8, and 5, 10.) No 
such agreement has been preserved to us, and wo 
know but little about the terms that were usually 
prescribed. Tlie basis of them seems to have been 
tlie principle that ador seqtdlur forum rd; but 
this, as well as other conditions, must have varied 
according to circmnstances. Liberty of poison, and 
protection of propcit}-, would, no doubt, be secured 
to the foreigner, as far as possible ; and it would 
he the duty of the npd^epos to see that these rights 
wore respected. A common laTivision was, that 
the party who lost his cause might app<'al to the 
triluinal of the other country, or to that of some 
third state mutually agreed upon. (Etym. Magru 
s. i’, ’'EKitkiqrvs irdkis.) This was pmdiaps sug- 
g(‘sted hy the jiraetiee which Iiad grown up, of re- 
ferring national quamds to the arbitration of some 
individual or third state. (Thucyd, i. 34, 7B, 140, 
V. 41, vii. 38 j Schiimaraii, Jar. pub. Or. p, 
367.) 

‘W’hen the Athenians made any such treaty, 
they required it to be approved of and fmally rati- 
fied by a jury of tbe Ileliaea, under the direction of 
the Thesmothetae. Hence Pollux (viil 88) says 
of those magistrates, Hpioka rh wphs rks 
v6Mls Kvpovcrip, The other contracting state was 
therefore compelled to send an envoy to Atlieris, 
with power to conclude the treaty (if he thought 
fit) as it was drawn up and settled }>y the Tlu'smo- 
thotae and jurors. Most of the people with whom 
the Athenians had to deal, wm-e eitlier suhj<‘ct or 
inferior to them, and were contmit to acquiesce in 
the above regulation. Philip, however, would not 
submit to it, and demanded tliat the terms should 
receive final ratification in Macedonia, This des- 
man d is made the subject of complaint by D'ctobS- 
thenes (da Thdon. 78). 

The name of Skm kith mp^Skm lyas given also 
to the causes winch the allici of the Athenians 
sent to be tried at Ath«Sf (PoHux, viii 6B.) This 
fact has been called question b;^ Bfickh, but 
there is not mnehAdason for doubting it. It is 
true that the expression is not strictly applicable 
to causes, not between an Athenian and a foreigner, 
but between two foreigners j and it may bo allowed 
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that tlie object of tlie Athenians in bringing such 
causes to Athens was, not to give the allies a 
better or speedier means of obtaining justice, but 
to secure certain advantages to the iniperial city, 
(Xcnopli. de RepulL Ath. i. 10.) It is, however, 
not improbable that the arrangement was called 
trif/xSoKa, for the very purpose of softening the 
harshness of the measure, by giving an honoux-ablo 
name to that which in reality was a mark of servi- 
tude. For the same reason the confederate states 
were called o-ii/x/rax^h while in point of fact 
they wore rather Mycoot or stihjeds. 

I'liese causes were tried in the summer months, 
when the voyage to Athens was more convenient, 
and (like all other dUai aTch crviJ.66\o}p) belonged 
to the jurisdiction of the Thesmothetae. We have 
but one example of such a cause preserved to xis, 
viz. the speech of Antiphon on the death of 
Ilerodes, where both the prosecutor and the de- 
fendant are natives of hlytikme. (Harpoc. $. v. 

Thucyd. 177. c. not. Oocllcr ; Platnor, 
iVoc. mid Kktg. vol, i, pp. 105 — 114 ; Meier, AtL 
Proc, pp. 07, 773 ; Schdmann, AnL Jur, piihl. 
Or. p. 370.) [C. R. K.] 

SYMBU^LI ((rdggouXm). [PxiREDiu.] 

SYMMO'RIA {crv/if.wpiu), [Eispiiora ; 

TRIEUAIlCniA.] 

SY'MPIIOKEIS {(TviJ.(pope7s), [Exehcitor, 

р. 485, b.l 

SYMPO'SIUM (av/JL-rrSa-iop, coimsscftio, conn- 
vmn)^ a drinking-party. The (rviJLTr6cnov, or the 
Trdroy, must be distinguished from the SetTryov, for 
tliough drinking almost always followed a dinner- 
party, yet the former was regarded as entirely dis- 
tinct from the latter, was regulated by dilfercnt 
customs, and fre(iuently received the addition of 
inany guests, who were not present at the dinner. 
For tho Greeks did not usually drink at their 
dinner, and it was not till the conclusion of the 
meal, that wine was introduced, us is explained 
under CoxiNA fp. 300, a]. Thus we read in the 
Symposium of i*lato (p, 170, a.) that after tho 
dinner had heen hnished, tho libations made, and 
the jiaean sung, they turned to drinking (rpe- 
TTc-tr&ai TTphs rhv Trdroi/). 

Symposia seem to have been yQVj frerpient at 
Athens. Their enjoyment was heightened by 
agreeable conversation, by the introduction of music 
and dancing, and by games and amusements of 
various kinds ; sometimes, too, philosophical sub- 
jects were 'discussed at them. The Symposia 
of Plato and Xenophon give us a lively idea of 
such entertainments at Athens, Tho name itself 
shows, that the enjoymeiit of drinking was tlio 
main object of the Symposia : wine from the juice 
of the grape {dtvm hpLirlKivos) was tho only drink 
partaken of by the Greeks, with tho exception of 
xvater. For palm-wine and boor [Cbrevisia], 
though known to many of thtb Greeks from inter- 
course with foreign nations, woi*e never introduced 
among them ; and the ext^ordinary cheapness of 
wine at Athens [Vinum] enabled persons even in 
modemte circumstances to give drinking-parties to 
their friends. Even in the most ancient times 
the enjoyment of wine was considered one of the 
greatest sources of pleasure, and hence Musaaus 
and Iris son supposed that the just passed their 
time in Hades in a state of perpetual intoxication, 
as a reward of their virtue icdkKicrroy \ 

kper^s alt^viov^ Plat. Leg, ii, p. 303, i 

с. d.). It would appear from the Symposium of ^ 
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Plato, that even the Athenians frequently con- 
cluded their drinking-parties m rather a riotoui 
manner, and it was to guard against this that such 
parties were forhiddcii at Sparta and in Crete. 
(Plat. Min. p. 320, a.) 

i The wine was almost invariably mixed with 
water, and to drink it unmixed (dicparoi') was con- 
sidered a cliaracteristic of barbarians. (Plat. Leg. 
i. p. 637, e.) Zaleucus is said to have enacted a 
law among the Locrians, by winch any one who 
was ill and drank of unmixed wine without the 
command of his physician, was to be put to death 
(Aelian, F. LI. il 37) ; and the Greeks in general 
considered unmixed wine as exceedingly prejudicial 
to physical and mental health. (Athcn. ii. p. 36, 
b.) The Spartans attributed the insanity of Cleo- 
raenes to his indulging in this practice, which he 
learnt from the Scythians. (Herod, vi. 84.) So 
universal was it not to drink wine unless mixed 
with water, that the word dtvos is always applied 
to such a mixture, and whenever wine is spoken 
of in connection with drinking, we are always to 
understand wine mixed with water, unless the 
word dKparos is expressly added (rh Kpdpa., 
icairot tiSaros {.ierixov ttKclovos^ oIvqv icakovpLGP^ 
Pint. Conjug. Praec. 20). 

The proportion, in which the wine and water 
were mixed, naturally differed on different occa- 
sions. To make a mixture of even half wine and 
half water (^uov i<Tcp) was considered injinions 
(Atlien. L c.), and generally tliere was a much 
greater quantity of water than of wine. It appears 
Irom Plutarch {Syrn-p. iii. 0), Athcnaeiis (x.p.42f)), 
and Eustathius {ad Od. ix. 200. p. 1624), that the 
most common proportions were 3:1, or 2 : 1, or 
3 : 2. Hesiod {Op. 506) recommends the first of 
these. 

The wine was mixed either with warm or cold 
water : the former, which corrospon dod to the Calida 
or Calda of tho Romans [CALroA], was by far the 
less common. On tlie contrary, it was endeavoured 
to obtain the water as cool as possible, and for this 
jmrpose both snow and ice were frequently em- 
ployed. [PsYCTBR,] Honey was sometimes put 
ill the wine (Athen. i. p. 32, a.), and also spices 
(Id. p, 31, e.) : in the latter case it received the 
name of rplppa^ and is frequently mentioned by 
the writers of the Now Comedy. (I’^ollux, vi. 18.) 
Other ingredients were also occasionally added. 

The mixture was made in a large vessel called 
the KpG.T'iip [Crater], from which it was con- 
veyed into the drinking-cups by means of olpoxdat 
or Ki/aBoi, [CvATiiUi?.] The cups usually em- 
ployed were the (pidkrf., and 

icdpOapos.^ of which an account is given in separate 
articles. The or drinking-horn, was also 

very commonly used. We find several craters on 
vases representing drinking scenes, (See for ex- 
ample Mus. Barhon. voL v, t. 51.) 

The guests at a Symposium reclined on couches 
and were crowned with garlands of flowers, as is 
explained under Coena. A master of the revels 
irdcrectfv, avpLitoa'iapxos or jSacrtXebv) was 
usually chosen to conduct tho Symposium (7ra«3aY«- 
yup (rvfMrdcttop, Plat. Leg. I p. 641, a. b,), whose 
commands the whole company had to obey, and 
who regulated the whole order of the entertain- 
ment, proposed the amusoments, &c, Tho same 
practice prevailed among the Romans, and their 
Symposiarch was called the MmjMcr or Bm <7o«- 
•oirnii or tho ArbUor BihmiL The choice was 
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generally determined by the throwing of Astragali 
or Tali ; but we find in Plato (Synip, p. 213, e.) 
Alcibiades constituting himself Symposiarch. The 
proportion in which the wine and water were 
mixed was fixed by him, and also how much each 
of the company was to drink. The servants 
(obox^oi and obrjpol ^epdiroyres), usually young 
slaves, who had to mix the wine and present it to 
the company, were also under his orders j hut if 
there was no Symposiarch, the company called for 
the wine just as they pleased. (Xcn. Spmp, ii. 27.) 

Before the drinking commenced, it was agreed 
upon in what way they should drink (Plat. S^mp. 
|). 176', a. h.), for it was not usually left to the 
option of each of the company to drink as much or 
as little as he pleased, but he was compelled to 
take whatever the Symposiarch might order. At 
Athens they usually began drinking out of small 
cups (pirpiaTTordjpLa, Athen. x. p. 431, e.), but as 
the entertainment went on, larger ones were intro- 
duced. (Uiog. Jjaert. i. 104.) In the Symposium 
of Plato (pp. 213, 214) Alcihiades and Socrates 
each empty an immense cup, containing eight co- 
tylae, or ncarl^r four English pints ; and frequently 
such cups were emptied at one draught (aTrycvarrl 
or afivorrl dfivarri^^iv^ Athen. x. p. 431, b. j 
Lucian, Lcxipli, 3 ; Suidas, s. v. ^kpvcrrl). 

The cups were always carried round from right 
to left (IttI de^id), and the same order was ob- 
HW'ved in the conversation and in everything that 
took place in the entertainment (irl diaTrbeiy, 
l^Iat. licp, iv. p. 420, e., ^rrl kdyou 
Spmp. p. 214, b. ; Athen. xi. p. 463, o.). The com- 
pany frequently drank to the health of one another 
{TtpoTrlvuif (piKorria-ia^ Lucian, (Jail. 12 ; Athen. 
xi. p. 408, d.),and each did it especially to the one 
to whom he handed the same cup. This seems to 
have been the custom, which Cicero alludes to, 
when ho speaks of “drinking after the Creek 
fashion.” {Graeco more hlhere^ Verr, i. ‘20 ; com- 
}>arc Tunc. i. 40, Graeci in cmivim$ soUnt no/iii~ 
mirCy cui poculim tradiiuri nmU.) 

Music and dancing w<‘re usually introduced, as 
already stated, at Symposia, and we find few re- 
presentations of such scenes in ancient vases with- 
out the presence of female players on the flute and 
the citliara. Plato, indeed, decidedly objects to 
their presence, and maintains that it is only men 
incapable of amusing themselves by rational con- 
versation, that have recourse to such means of en- 
joyment {Protag. p. 347, c. d., Sgmp. p. 176,e.) ; 


hut this sa 3 ^s nothing against the general practice, 
and Xenophon in his S^nnposium represents So- 
crates mightily pleased with the mimetic dancing 
and other feats performed on that occasion. The 
female dancers and the players on the flute and 
the cithara were frequently introduced at the 
Sjnnposia of young men for anotlier purpose, and 
were oftentimes actually kiaipai [llETAEji.ti!.J, 
as we see clearly represented on many ancient vases. 
(See for example Mus. Borho7i. voL v, t. 51.) Re- 
specting the different kinds of dances performed at 
Symposia, see SALTaTio. 

Representations of S^unposia are very common 
on ancient vases. Two guests usually' reclined on 
each couch (icAfo??), as is explained on p. 305, and 
illustrated by the following cut from one of Sir W"*. 
Hamilton’s vases, where the couch on the right 
hand contains two persons, and that on the left is 
represented with oiil}- one, which does not appeal* 
to have been the usual practice. 'I’lic guests wear 
garlands of flowi'rs, and the two wlin arc reclining 
on the same couch hold a (pidXp each in the ri'dit 
hand. 



Sometimes there wore four or five persons on 
one couch, as in tlie following woodcut, takmi 
from Millin (/V«?fw'6*.s‘ de Vases Antiqm'Hj M}\. lu 
pi. 58). Three young and two older men are re- 
clinmg on a conchy Q^klvn\ with their left anus 
resting on striped pillows (wpQericsipdKma or irray- 
Kcanc^, Before the couch are two tallies. Thnie 
of the men are holding a mlib or suspended 
by one of the handles to the fore-fingor, the fourth 
holds a ^Ldk% and the fifth a in one hantl 
and a ^vrdi/ in the othiT. [Calik ; Piiwla ; 
liiJVTON.} In the middle Comos Is beating the 
tympanum. 
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llespecting tKe games and amusements by wliicli 
tlie Syinposia were enlivened, it is unnecessary to 
say mixcb here, as most of tlicm are described in 
separate articles in this work. Enigmas or iiddles 
{aM'yfj.a.ra or ypipoi) were among the most usual 
and fiivourite modes of diversion. [Aenigma.] 
The Cottabos was also another favourite game at 
Symposia, and was played at in various ways. 
[Cottabos.] The other games at Symposia, which 
require mention, are, the acrTpayahL(rfi65 and KvSda^ 
explained under Tali and Tesserae, the Tcrrda, 
spoken of under Latiuincuh, and the 
The latter consisted in turning round a piece of 
money placed upright on its edges, and causing 
it suddenly to stop while moving by placing a 
linger on its top. (Pollux, ix. 118 ; Eustath. ad 
11. xiv. 21)1, p. 08G.) 

A drinking-party among the Romans was some- 
times called Gonvivmw^ but the word Comissatio 
more nearly corresponds to the Greek (rv}jLTr6cnov. 
[Comissatio.] The Romans, however, usually 
drank during their dinner (coem)^ which they fre- 
quently prolonged during many hours in the later 
limes of the rcpuhlic and under the empire. Their 
customs connected with drinking dilfcred little 
from those of the Greeks, and have been incident- 
ally noticed above. 

The preceding account has been mainly com- 
])nsed from Becker’s ChtulkJes (vol. i. p. 451, &c.) 
and Oallm (vol. ii. p.235, &c.), where the sub- 
jt‘ct is treated at length. 

SYNALLAGMA ( crvpdWayp . a ). [Symbo- 

LAEON.] 

SY^NDICtTS (cn'fpSiMos), mi adnocatc^ is fre- 
quently used as synonymous with the word (rwii- 
yoposj^ to denote any one who pleads the cause of 
another, whether in a court of justice or elsewhere. 
':S,wdLKdy also is used indifferently with avvriyopdv 
or (TvmymiC^ffBai. (Andoc. dc MysL 19, ed. 
Steph. ; Demosth. c. Arhtoa'. 089, c. Zmiotk 885, 
c.Skph. 1127.) Thus, the five public advocates, 
who were appointed to defend the ancient laws 
before the Court of Ilcliasts, when an amendment 
or a now law in abrogation thereof was proposed, 
arc called both (xhducQi and avp'^jyopot. As to 
tboni, see Nomothetes and also Schbmann, de 
Canni. p, 255, Aui. Jm\ I*iM. Gr. p. 228. The 
name of u-hdum seems to have been peculiarly 
applied to those orators wlio were sent hy the state 
to plead the cause of their countrymen before a 
foreign tribunal. Ai‘schines, for example, was ap- 
pointed to plead before the Amphictyonic council 
on the subject of the Delian temple ; but a certain 
discovery having been made not very creditable to 
bis patriotism, the court of Areiopagus took upon i 
themselves to remove him, and appoint Hyperides I 
in his stead. (Demosth. de Coron. 271, 272.) I 
These extraordinary advocates are not to be con- i 
founded with the I^ylagorae, or ordinary Am- ! 
phictyonic deputiei (SchSmaam, (k CJmn.it* p. 321, | 
Ant. Jw. Pnhl, Gr. p. 257.) There were other 
(tMucgi^ who acted rather as magistrates or judges 
than as advocates, though they proh«thly derived ' 
their name from the circumstance of their being 
appointed to protect the interests of the state. 
These were extraordinary functionaries, created 
from time to time, to exorcise a jurisdiction in dis- 
putes concerning confiscated property j as whon, 
for instance, an information was laid against a man 
for having in his possession the goods of a con- 
demned criminal, or which were liable to be seized 
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in execution on behalf of the state ; or when the 
goods of a convict having been confiscated, a claim 
was made by a mortgagee, or other creditor having 
a lien thereupon, to have his debt satisfied out of 
the proceeds. Such a claim was called iyeiricricijfx^a, 
and to prosecute it iveTrKTicJjTpacrOai. (Ilarpoc. and 
Suidas, s. v.) On this subject the reader is referred 
to the speeches of Lysias de Fuhl. Pecim.^ de N'lc. 
Fratr. Pecun.^ de Aristoph. Peeun.., and more csjic- 
cially pp. 149, 151, 154, ed. Steph. The first ap- 
pointment of these judicial ariv^imi took place after 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants ; and one of tlu'ir 
duties appears to have been to receive informations 
from the tpvKapxoi. against those persons who hud 
served in the cavulry during the interregnum, and 
who by a special decree of the people were ordeiod 
to restore to the treasury all the pay vliicli tiny 
had received for that service. (Lysias, pro Muh- 
tith. 148, ed. Steph.) See Synegorus ; Harpoe. 
s. V. ^{ipdiKOL : Meier, Att, ProG, p. 110 ; Sclio- 
mami, de Comit. p. 316. [C. R. K.] 

SYNEDRI (ordz/eSpot), a name given to the 
members of any council, or any body of men wlio 
sat together to consult or deliberate. The congress 
of Greeks at Salamis is called crvuidpiov. (Herod, 
viii. 75, 79.) Frequent reference is made to tlie 
general assembly of the Greeks, rh icoivhv rup 
‘EwCjvcov (rvpcBpiop, at Corinth, Thermopylae, or 
elsewhere. (Acsch. c. Ckdjih. 62, ed. Steph. ; 
Demosth. Hepl r5>v Ttphs ’AAe|ai/5pov, 215.) Whim 
the new alliance of the Athenians was formed after 
B. c. 377, upon fairer and more equitable principles 
than the former, the several slates who were in- 
cluded therein were expressly declared to bo indi-- 
pendent, and a congress waa held at Atliens, to 
which each of the allied states sent representatives. 
The congress was called crvvidpiop, and the depu- 
ties (Tvpcdpoi^ and the sums furnished by the allii'S 
auvrd^ets^ in order to avoid the old and hateful 
name of qjdpos- or tribute, (llarpocrahs. v./ Plut,-6'o/'. 
15.) Many allusions to this new league are made 
by the orators, especially Isocrates, who strongly 
urges his countrymen to adhere to the principle on 
winch the league was formed, and renounce all 
attempt to re-establish their old supremacy. (iJe 
/Vmc, 165, ed. Steph.) Poihaps the crJjp^dpoi men- 
tioned in the oath of the AtKacrrai arc the Athenian 
members of this congress. (Schomaim, AIL l*roo, 
130.) For further information on the subject of 
this confederacy, sec Schomaim, fh\ 

p. 434 ; Bockb, J^ubL Earn. o/'ylZ/zw, p. 418, 2d 
cd. ; Thirlwall, IlhL of Greece., vol v, pp. 42, 21)3. 

1’he name of crvpidpiop was given at Athens to 
any magisterial or ofiicial body, as to the court of 
Areiopagus (A each. c. Tmarch, 13 ; Diuarch. c. 
Pcmoat/i. 91, ed. Steph.) ; or to the place where 
tlicy transacted business, tbeir board or council- 
room. (Isocrat. Hepl ^AvridScrem., 318, ed. St<‘ph. ; 
Demosth. c. T/mcr. 1324.) [C. R. K.] 

SYNEGO'RICON ((rcp^yapmSp). [Syne- 
gorus.] 

SYNE'GORUS (crwCiyopos)^ may bo trans- 
lated an advocate or counsel, though such transla- 
tion will convey to the English reader a more 
comprehensive meaning than the Greek word 
strictly bears. 

According to the ancient practice of the Athenian 
law, parties to an action were obliged to conduct 
their own causes without assistance ; but on the 
increase of litigation the sciences of law and rheto- 
ric began to unfold themselves ; and men, who had 
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paid no attention to these, were unable to compete 
with more experienced opponents. To consult a 
friend before bringing an action, or about the best 
means of preparing a defence, were obvious expe- 
dients. It was but another step to have a speech 
prepared by such friend out of court, to be delivered 
by the party himself when the cause was brought 
to trial. A class of persons thus sprang up, some- 
what in the nature of chamher counsel, who re- 
ceived money for writing speeches and giving legal 
advice to those who consulted them. Of this class 
Antiphon was the first who acquired any celchrity. 
Lysias, Isaeus, and Isocrates obtained considerable 
incomes by speech- writing. Demosthenes followed 
the same profession for some time, until his engage- 
ments in public business forced him to relinquish 
it. (Dcm. c. Zenoth, 8.90.) These persons were 
culled not crw'fjyopoi, hut \oyoypd<poL^ a name ap- 
plied to Demosthenes reproachfully by his rival, 
who accuses him also of betraying his clients hy | 
sliowing the speeches which he had written to the 
adversary. (Ai‘sch. c. CA'iv/iA 78, c.Timarch. 13, 
ed. Stopii.) [Logograpiil] Still, whatever as- 
sistance the party might liave received out of 
court, the law which compelled him to appear in 
person at the trial, remained in force ; although 
the prohibition to speak by counsel was so far re- 
laved, that if the party was labouring under illness, 
or through any physical or mental debility was un- 
able to conduct his own cause without manifest 
disadvantage, ho might (by permission of the court) 
])rocuro a relation or friend to speak for him. 
Thus, wlion Miltiades was impeached for treason, 
and by reason of a gangrene in his hip was unable 
to plead his own cause, he was brought on a litter 
into court, and his brother Tisagoras addressed the 
people on his behalf. So, when Isocrates was ill, 
ids son Aphareus spoke for him in the cause about 
the dt'Hdocrtfr. And in the speech of Demosthenes 
against Leocharcs we see (p. 1081) that the son 
conducts his father’s cause. As a general rule, the 
party was expected to address the court himself j 
for the judges liked to fomi an opinion of him 
from his voice, look, and demeanour ; and therefore 
if a man distrusted Ids own ability, he would open 
the case himself by a short speech, and then ask 
permission for Ids friend to come forward. (De- 
mosth. 0 . J^horm. 932. o, Nmer. 1349) This was 
seldom refused ; and in the time of the orators the 
pnictico was so well established, that the prineipal 
speeches in the cause were not imfrequently made 
by the advocate. The defences by Demosthenes 
of Ctesiphon against Aeschines, and of Phanus 
against Aphobus, may be cited as examples. In 
both of these it will be seen that Demosthenes 
was as much interested as the defendants them- 
selves ; and it is further to be observed, that the 
advocate was looked upon with, more favour on this 
viuy account ; for as no fees were allowed to be 
token, a speaker was regarded with suspicion who 
had no apparent motive for undertaking the cause 
of another person. Hence we find in most of the 
crvPTjyopmol Adym, that the speaker avows what 
his motives are ; as for instance, that he is con- 
nected by blood or friendship with the one party, 
or at enmity with the other, or that he has a stake 
in the matter at issue between them, (See the 
opening of the speeches of Isaeus, de NicosL her, 
and de J*MiocL her, ; IsocKites o, Mnihyn, and De- 
mosthenes c, AndroL) In the cause against I^co- 
charcs above cited it is evident that the son had 
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an equal interest with Iiis fatlier in preserving the 
inheritance, and therefore he would he considered 
in the light of a party. The law which pro- 
hibited the advocate from taking fees, under peril 
of a ypa(p^ before the Thesmothetae (Demosth. 
e. StcpJi, 1137), made no provision (and perhaps it 
was impossible to make an effective provision) 
against an influence of a more pernicious kind, viz. 
that of political association, which induced men to 
support the members of their club or party without 
the least regard for the right or justice of the case. 
Hence the frequent allusions by the orators to the 
ipya,(rTd}pia (rvKo<pavrS3V^ ixox&ripSov ardpdoTcav erw- 
eirTTy/cdroj?/, 'irapacncevds Adyewj^, iiapr^pcav^ erwea- 
fxorSiy, all which expressions have reference to that 
system of confederation at Athens, hy winch indi- 
viduals endeavoured to influence and control the 
courts of justice. (See Euani ; Svcophantes ; 
Reifake, Tudex’ in Oe((t. Att. s. v. ^Epyaardipiop’ and 
TrapaaicevT}.) That friends were often requested to 
plead, not on account of any incapacity in the 
party, hut in order tliat hy their presence tht‘y 
might exert an influence on the bench, is evident 
from an attentive perusal of the orators. In some 
cases this might be a perfectly legitimate course, as 
whore a defendant charged with some serious crime 
called a man of high reputation to speak in his be- 
half, and jjledge himself thereby that he believed 
tlio charge was groundless. With such view Aes- 
chines, on his trial for misconduct in the embassy, 
prayed the aid of Eubulus and Phocion, the latter 
of whom he had previously called as a witness. 
(Aesch, de Fak. Zee/. .51, 52, ed. Steph.) 

On ciiminal trials the practice with respect to 
advocates was much the same as in civil actions; 
only that it seems to have been moi*e common to 
have several speakers on the part of the prosecu- 
tion } and in causes of importance, wherein the 
state was materially interested, more especially in 
those which were brought before the court upon an 
elerayyeKiUy it was usual to appoint public advo- 
cates (called (fvvijyQpoi, crMmoi^ or mriiyapoi) to 
manage the prosecution. Thus, Pericles was ap- 
pointed, not at his own desire, to assist in the im- 
peachment of Cimon. (Pint FericL 10.) Public 
prosecutors were chosen by the people to bring to 
trial Demosthenes, Aristogiton, and others charged 
with having received bribes from Harpalus. (Di- 
narch. o. Demo^cL 90, 96, ed. Steph.) In ordinary 
cases however the accuser or prosecutor (mriiyopos) 
was a distinct person from the orvr^yopo^^ who act- 
ed only as auxiliary to him. It might be, indeed, 
that the (rvrijyopos performed the most important 
part at the trial, as Anytus and Lycon arc said to 
have done on tho trial of Socrates, wherein Melitus 
was prosecutor ; or it might he that he pcrfomied 
a subordinate part, making only a short speech in 
support of the prosecution, like those of Lysias 
against Epicrates, Ergoclcs, and Philocratos, which 
arc called iviKoyoi, But however this might be, 
he was in point of law an auxiliary only, and was 
neither entitled to a share of the reward (if, any) 
given by tho law to a successful accuse^nqr -liable, 
on the other hand, to a penalty, of aThoiisand 
drachms, or the drip-la consequent, upon a failure 
to get a fifth part of the rdtei*. Hefe we mast dis- 
i tinguiah between aU'U^vuedte'and a joint prosecu- 
tor. The latter -stood yredsely Sn the same sitiia- 
tion as his colksgue^jusi m a co-plaintiff in a civil 
action. The names' of both would appear in tha 
^ bill 0yKXifipt^a)^' both would attend the Mnptm 
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and would in sliort have the same rights and liahi- 
litios ; the elder of the two only having priority in 
certain matters of form, such as the irpwroXoyia. 
(Argnm. Or. Bern. c. Andmt. SD2.) In the pro- 
ceeding against the law of Leptines there were two 
prosecutors, Aphepsion and Ctesippus the son of 
Chahrias ; each addressed the court, Aphepsion 
first, as being the elder ; each had his advocate, 
the one Phormio, the other Demosthenes, who tells 
us in tlie exordium that he had undertaken to 
speak, partly from a conviction of the impolicy of 
the law, and partly to oblige the son of Chahrias, 
wlio would have been deprived of certain privileges 
inherited from his hither, if the law had taken ef- 
fect. (S“e Argum. 453.) 

There seems to have been no law which limited 
the number of persons who might appear as advo- 
cates, either m public or private causes. There 
was however this practical limitation, that as the 
time allowed for speaking to either party was mea- 
sured by the clepsydra, if either chose to em- 
ploy a friend to speak for him, he subtracted so 
much from the length of his own speech as he 
meant to leave for that of his friend, and the whole 
time allowed was precisely the same, whatever the 
number of persons who spoke on one side. Both 
parties were usually allowed to make two speeches, 
the plain tiif beginning, the defendant following, 
then the plaintilf replying, and lastly the defendant 
again. These arc often called Adyoc Trpdrcpoi and 
varr^poi respectively, hut are not to be confounded 
with the avyrjyopiai OT SeurepoAcyfai;, which might, 
and usually did, immodtately follow the speech of 
the party in whose favour they were made, though 
as a matter of arrangement it might be convenient 
sometimes to reserve the speech of the advocate for 
the reply, in which case the orwriyopuchs ?\.6yos and 
the litrrepos x6jos would be the same. (Schdmann, 
AtL Broc. pp. 707 — 712, 715 ; Flatner, /Voc. und 
Kl((g. vol, i, p. ill.) 

W ith respect to the custom of producing friends 
to speak in mitigation of damages or punishment, 
see TxMiijMA. As to the public advocates ap* 
pointed to defend the old laws before the Court of 
lie] lasts, see SyNnicxJS, Numutiietes. 

Tile fee of a dracliin {rl crvvi/jyQptmip) mentioned 
by Aristophanes (I'cspm, GDI) was probably the 
sum paid to the public advocate whenever he was 
employed on hchalf of the sUte, It has been 
shown clearly by Schdmann, that Petit was wrong 
in supposing that the orators or statesmen who 
spoke in the assembly are called dwiiyopoi. They 
are always distinguished by the title of gropes or 
^piiyopm^ or if they possessed much influence witli 
the people, diKj(iia.yiayol : and it is not to be sup- 
posed that they constituted a distinct class of 
persons, inasmuch, as any Athenian citizen was at 
liberty to address the ass.embly when he pleased ; 
though, as it was found m'fmctice that the posses- 
sion of the was coninpd to a few persons who 
were best fitted for it by tlpit talent tuid experi- 
ence, such persons acquired the title of &c. 

(D 0 Oomit. pp. 107 — 1011, 21 0 .) There appears 
however to have been (at least at one period) ,a 
regular appointment o£ erwiiyopot, ten in, number, 
with whom the Scholiast on Axistophanea (jC ' 
confounded the f^iropss or orators. For what pur- 
posdsuch ten (rvp^iyopoi were appointed, is a matter 
about which we have no certain information. Some 
think they were officers connected with the board 
of Scrutators who audited magistrates’ accounts. 
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Aristotle (PoUt. vi. 8 ) says the authorities to wliom 
magistrates rendered their accounts wore called in 
some of the Greek states in others Xoytarai.^ 

in others crup'^yopoi or e^cTaerraf, and the author 
of the Lexicon Rhetoricum, pulilished by Bekker 
(AneaL i. SOI), says that the Synegori were 
&PXOPT 0 S KXrjpcoTol ol i^oiiOovr ro7s Xoyi(TTa7‘, 
Trphs ras evO^pas. But what sort of assistance did 
they render ? Is it not probable that they per- 
foiTned the duty which their name imports, yva. 
that of prosecuting such magistrates as, in the opi- 
nion of the Logistae, had rendered an unsatisfactory 
i account? Any individual, indeed, might pivder 
I charges against a magistrate when the time for 
rendering his account had arrived ; but the prose- 
cution by a crvp'fjyopos would be an ex qffiao 
proceeding, such as the Logistae were bound to 
institute, if they had any reason to suspect the 
accounting party of malverBation or misconduct. 
If this conjecture be well-founded, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that these ten ffvpiiyopoi were 
no other than the public advocates who were em- 
ployed to conduct state prosecutions of a diftbrent 
kind. They might be appointed annually, either 
by lot or by election (according to Jlarpocratioii, 
s. V. '2,vpiiyopos). Their duties would be only 
occasional, and they would receive a drachm as 
their foe whenever they -were eiiqiloyi'd. Bdekh’s 
conjecture, that they received a drachm a day for 
every day of business, is 'without much founda- 
tion. [C, R. K. f 

SYNGENEIA {ffvyyipma). [IlEiUis, p. 5.95, 
b.j ^ ^ 

SYNGRAPHE (fTn 77 pa^> 7 'j), signifies a written 
contract ; whereas crvpO’ljKn mid. (r^jp§4\aiOp do not 
necessarily import tliat the contract is in writing ; 
and bfxoKoyla is, strictly speaking, a verbal agnns 
mciit. Pollux explains the word, (rvpO'fjicr) 67 - 
ypmpos^ 6fxokoyia ^yypacfms (viii. 140). 

At Athens^ important contracts were usually re- 
duced to w'riting ; such as l(‘ases (p.ia6d(r€-Ls% loans 
of money, and all executory agreements, where c(‘r- 
tain conditions wore to bo performed. The rent, 
the rate of interest, with oilier conditions, and also 
the penalties for broach of contract ( iinripLia rh iit 
r?is (Tuyypa^ri s) were particularly mentioned. The 
names of the witnesses and the sureties (if any) 
\yere siiocified. The whole was contained in a 
little tablet of wax or wood (0i§kkp or ypap(.p.ar67op^ 
sometimes double, SlirTi/xo?/), which was sealed, 
and deposited with some third person, mutually 
agreed on between the parties. (Isocrat. Trapez. 
8G2, ed. Steph. ; Demos, a. Apnl 0fi4, c, 
Bionysod, 1288.) An example of a contract on a 
bottomry loan (pavrm^ arvyypatp^) will be found 
in Domosth. 0 . ZaerzL 92G, whore the terms are 
carefully drawn up, and there is a declaration at 
the end, KupidirepoP dh leepl ro^rm ^kkh pvi^^p 
dlptiL riis <rvyypa<p7j$^ “ which agreement shall be 
valid, anything to the contory notwithstanding,” 

Anything might form the subject of a written 
contract — ^ a release (&(p€<ns% a settlement of dis- 
putes (Sidkmis), the giving up of a slave to be ex- 
amined by torture, or any other accepted challenge 
"(irgdxA.'ijo'fy) ; in short, any matter wherein the 
contracting parties thought it safer to have decu- 
. .ipaeintary evidence of the terms. ’Exdffidyat ar- 
mrd (Tvyypatp^p is, to give an order for 
I the making of a statue of certain dimensions, of a 
^rtain' fashion, at a certain price, Ac., as specified 
I in the agreement (Demosth. de Cor. 2 () 8 .) No 
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particular form of words was necessary to make the 
instrument valid in point of law, the sole object 
being to furnish good evidence of the parties’ in- 
tention. The agreement itself was valid wdthout 
any writing ; and would form the ground of an ac- 
tion against the party who broke it, if it could be 
sufficiently proved. Hence it was the practice to 
have witnesses to a parol agreement. The law de- 
clared Kvplas elvai ras irphs a?\.K'f}X.ov 9 opLoXoyias^ 
hs Uv ivavriuL puapriiptav -iroiiia'oiVTau (Demosth. c. 
Phienipp. 1 042, c. Buerg. et M^zes, 1 1 62, e. Dmigs. 
T203, c. Onetor. 869.) It seems that for the main- 
icnance of an ipiroptic^ diKT] it was necessary to liave 
a written contract. (Demosth. o. Zenoth. 80*2.) 

Bankers were persons of extensive credit, and 
had peculiar confidence reposed in them. They 
vero often chosen as the depositaries of agree- 
ments and other documents. Money was put into 
their hands without any acknowledgment, and 
often without witnesses. They entered these and 
also the loans made hy themselves to others in 
their hooks, making memoranda (pTcQp.vi)fxaTCL) of 
any important particulars. Such entries wmre re- 
garded as strong evidence in courts of justice. 
Sureties were usually required hy them on making 
loans. (Isocr. Tnqicz, 869, ed. Steph. ; Demosth. 
c. A pat, 804, pro Phnin. 050, 058, c. Timoth. 
1185, c. Phozin. 008; Buckh, PwW. Bcon, of 
Athens, p. 128, 2d ed.)' 

^uyypatjA} denotes an iiislrunient signed hy both 
or all the contracting parties. Xeipdypacpoy is a 
more acknowledgment hy one party. :S,vyypd\pa(r0ai 
cruyypa^^v or crvpd'^icTjv is to draw up the contract, 
(rrip.iivaaQm to seal it, auaipelp to cancel, apeXecrdai 
to take it up from the person with whom it was 
deposited, for the purpose of cancelling, when it 
was no longer of any use. ^Twapoiymp, to break 
the seal clandestinely for some fraudiilont purpose, 
as to alter the terms of the instrument, or erase or 
destroy some material part, or even the whole, 
thereof (iM€Tayp<i(peip oi'Bia^dmp^ip). [Symijo- 
r^ATON.] ^ [aitK.] 

SYNOT'KIA ((Tvpoliaa or (rvpoiKecria), a fes- 
tival celebrated every year at Athens on the iGth 
of Ilecatomhaeon in honour of Athena. It was 
hcHeved to have been instituted hy Theseus to 
commemorate the concentration of the government 
of the various towns of Attica and Athens. 
(Thncyd. iii, 15 ; Steph. Byss. $, t>. *Adypai.) 
According to the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Pazr, 
962) an unbloody sacrifice was on this day oficred 
to the goddess of peace {up’f)p7f). This festival, 
which Plutarch (Thes, 24) calls fierotiaa, is men- 
tioned both by him and by Thucydides as still held 
in their days. (Compare Meyer, ik Bon. dmimtL 
p 120.) [L. S.] 

SYNOPKIA (ervvouda) diffiers from omia. in 
tins : that the latter is a dwelling-house for a 
single family : the fonner adapted to hold several 
famili<‘8, a lodging-house, inmla, as the Eomans 
would say. The dustinction is thus expressed hy 
Aeschines (c, Ti march. 17, od. Steph.): (xlv 

yap mKXol pLiffd^crdficpOL piav ottcgaip 
cxeucri, crvpomiav itaXodp^v, Bttov S’ elV ipouc^7, 
olidav. 

There was a great deal of speculation in the 
building and letting of houses at Atlicns. (Xc- 
noph. Oecon. iii, 1.) Tlie lodging-houses wore let 
mostly to fureigtmrs who came to Athens on busi- 
ness, and especially to the pirotmt, whom the law 
did not allow to aetpure real property, and who 
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therefore could not purcliase houses of their own. 
(Demosth. joro Phorm. 94 G.) As they, with tlioir 
families, formed a population of about 45,000, the 
number of crupOLKiai must have been cnnsiderahl(\ 
Pasion, the hanker, had a lodging-house valued at 
100 minus. Xenophon recommended that the 
psToiKOL should be encouraged to invest th(‘ir 
money in houses, and that leave should he granted 
to the most respectable to build and become house - 
proprietors (oiKodopTjcrapepQis iymKrpaQai, dc 
Pectig. ii. 6.) The Iffor&Kdts laboured under no 
such disability ; for Lysias and his brother Pole- 
march us, who belonged to that class, were the 
owners of throe houses. The value of houses must 
have varied according to tlic sikc, the build, the 
situation, and other circumstances. Those in the 
city were more valuable than those in the Peiraceiis 
or tliG country, cuckris paribus. Two counting- 
houses are mentioned by Isacus (de Ilagu. her. 
88, ed. St(^pli.) as yielding a return of rather more 
than a.b per cent, interest on the ])urchasc-moncy. 
But this probably was much lielow the averam;. 
Tlio summer scabon was the most profita])le for 
the letting of houses, when merchants and other 
visitors flocked to Athens. The rent was com- 
monly paid hy the month. Lodging-Imuses were 
frequently taken on speculation by persons called 
vavKXripoi or aradpovxoi, wlio made a profit by 
underletting them, and sometimes for not very 
reputable purposes. (Isacus, do PUloct. her. 58, 
ed. Steph.) Hesy chins explains tin* word pai'jKXy)- 
pos, 6 (rvpoudas TTposcrrclos : see also Hai'pocration, 
s, V. Some dtnive the word from paiw : but it is 
more probable that it was given as a sort of nick- 
name to the class, wlnm they first sprang up. (See 
Stephan. Thesaur. 6G 08 ; Keiske, ludes: in Or. 
Ait. s. V. :Zvpoucia : Bockb, Bam. of Aihens, 
pp. 65, 141, 2d ed.) [C.U,K,1 

SYNTAGMA {(fhvTayga). [ExKiiCTms, p. 
488, a.] 

SYNTAXBIS fSYNEDiu.] 

SYNTELKIA {crvvriXfBia). [TurKarfUtwru. | 

S YNT HE'CE {cvpQihr]). f S ymuouaeon. | 

^ SY'NTHESIS, a garment frequently woni afc 
dinner, and sometimes also cm other occasions. A a 
it was inconvenient to wear the toga at talde on 
account of its-many folds, it was customary to have 
drosses especially appropriated to this purpose*, 
called testes coonaforiae, or eoenatoria (Mart. x. 87. 
12, xiv. 135 ; Petr. 21), aecuUioria (Petr. 30), or 
Syntheses. The Synthesis is commonly explained 
to be a loose kind of robe, like the PfilHum ; but 
Becker (fittUus, vol. i, p. 37) supposes from a com- 
parison of a passage of Dion Cassias (kiii. 13) 
with one of Suetonius (AV. 51) describing the dross 
of Nero, that it must have beioi a kind of tunic, an 
mdumentum rather than an amictus. [AivncTUK. j 
That it was, however, an easy and comfortable kind 
of dress, as we should say, seems to be evident 
from its use at table above mentioned, and also 
from its being worn by all classes at the SAtrtflt- 
NALU, a Ki'ason of universal relaxation and frUfjoy- 
ment. (Mart, xiv, I, J4I, vL 24.)' More than 
this respecting its form we oaupoi ’ : it was 

usually dyed with some colour (Mart il 46, x. 
29), and was not white like the “top. - 
The word Svnthesls is'idsb Applied to a sot of 
wearing apparel or wardrobe, (Dig. 34, 

tit 3# s. 38.) use of the word agrees better 

with its efcym<)la^i than the 

on# mentioned! above. (Becker, 1. c.) 
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SYRINX (crupiy^), the Pan’s Pij^c, or Pandean 
Pipe, was the appropriate musical instrument of 
the Arcadian and other Grecian shepherds, and was 
regarded hy them as the invention of Pan, their 
tutelary god (Yirg. Bug, ii. 32, viii. 24), who was 
sometimes heard playing upon it ((Tvpl(ovros : see 
Theocrit. i. 3. 14, 16* ; Schol. in he . ; Longiis, iv. 
27), as they imagined, on mount Maenalus. (Pans. 
viii. 30. § 5.) It was of course attributed to Fau- 
nas, who was the same with Pan, (Hor. Carm, i. 
17. 10.) When the Roman poets had occasion to 
mention it, they called it fisUtla (Virg, Bue. ii. 30, 
in. 22, 25 ; Hor. Carm. ir, 12. 10 ; Ovid. Met. 
viii. 192, xiii. 784 ; Mart, xiv, 03 ; Tihull. i. 5. 
20.) It was also variously denominated according 
to the materials of wliich it was constructed, 
whetluT of cane arundino, Virg. Bae. vi. 8 ; 
How. I/j/mm. in Fam.,lo; roipemip Soyd/cz, Brim ck, 
J?iaL i, 489), reed (calamo,^ Yirg. Buc. i. 10, h. 
34, V, 2 ; icdkapos, Theocrit. viii. 24 ; Loiigus, 
i. 4), or hemlock (clcufa, Virg. Bite, v. 85). In 
general seven hollow steins of these plants w'cre 
fitted together by means of wax, having been pre- 
viously cut to the proper lengths, and adjusted so 
as to form an octave (Virg. Bug. ii. 32, 30) ; but 
sometimes nine were admitted, giving an equal 
number of notes. (Theocrit. viii. 1 8 — 22.) Another 
refinement in the construction of this instrument, 
wliicli, however, was rarely practised, was to ar- 
range the pipes in a curve so as to lit the ibrni of 
the lip, instead of arranging them in a plane. 
(Theocrit, i. 129.) A syrinx of eight reeds i.s 
shown in the gem figured on page 840, The an- 
nexed woodcut is taken from a bas.reliof in the 
collection at Apiiledurcomho in the Isle of Wight. 
(Mus. Worskf/twiim, pi. .0.) It represents Pun 
reclining at the entrance of the cave, which was 
dedicated to him in tho Acropolis at Athens. lie 
hohlH in his right hand a drinking-horn f KnvTorvl 
and in his h'ft a syrinx, which is strengthened by 
two transverse bands. 



Tho aheknts always considered tho Pan’s Pipe | 
as a rustic instrument, chiefly used by those who 
tended docks and herds (liom. It xviii. 526 ; 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 577 j Bionys. I^eriog, 096 j iongus, ^ 
i 2 , i. 14 — 16 , il 24 ' — 26 ) ; but juso iliuEtted to 
regulate tho dance, (lies. Scut, 278.) The Ly- 
dians, whose troops inarched to militafy music, 
employed this together with other instruments for 
the purpose. (Herod, i. 17.) This instrument was 
the origin of the organ [IIvniiAunA]. 

The term was also applied to levels, or 

narrow subterranean passages, miule cither in 
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searching for metals, in mining at the siege of a 
city (Poly'aen. v. 17), or in forming catacombs for 
the dead. (Aclinn, IL A. vi. 43, xvi. 15.) [J. Y.j 
SYRMA (crvpfxa)^ which properly means that 
which is drawn or dragged (from o-ypeo), is applied 
to a dress with a train. The long Peplos worn hj 
the Trojan matrons was consequently’- a dress some- 
what of this kind. (IL vi. 442.) The Syrma, how- 
ever, was more especially tho name of tho dress 
worn by the tragic actors, which had a train to it 
trailing upon tlie ground ; whence the word is ex- 
plained by Pollux (vii. 67), as a rpaymhv (jiSpr) fia 
iTri(rvp6iiiemv, and is alluded to by Horace (Jr. 
Poet, 215), ill the words, 

traxitquo vagus per pidpita vestem. 

(Compare Juv. viii. 229.) lienee we find Syrma 
used metaphorically for tragedy itbclf. (Juv. xv. 
30 ; Mari. Iv. 40.) 

SY’SSHTIA ((Tvctcririd), The custom of taking 
the principal meal of the clay in public prevaili’d 
extensively amongst the Greeks from very lurly 
ages. It existed not only with tho Spartans and 
Cretans, amongst both of whom it was ki’pt up till 
coinparati\’'ely recent times, but also at Megara m 
the age of f heognis fv. 305), and at Corinth in 
the time of Periandcr, who it seems abolished tho 
practice as being favonrable to aristocracy^ (Arist. 
Pol. V. 9. § 2.) Nor was it confined to the Helhmic 
nation : for according to Aristotle (Jhl. vii. 9), it 
jirevailod still earlier amongst tho Oenntrians in 
the south of Italy, and also at Carthage, tho ]>o- 
litical and social iustitiitions of which state resem- 
bled those of Sparta and Crete. (/V. ii, 8.) The 
origin of the usage cannot be historically estab- 
lished ; but it seems reasonable to refer it to infant 
or patriarchal communities, the members of which 
being intimately connected by tho ties of a close 
political union and kindri^d, may naturally be snp- 
po.si'd to liave lived together almost as members of 
tho same family. But however and wherever it 
originat(‘d, the natural tendency of such a practice 
was to bind the citizens of a state in tho closest 
union ; and accordingly we find that at Sparln, 
Lycurgus availed himself of it for this purpose, 
though we cannot determine with any certainty 
whether ho introduced it there, or merely iierjie- 
tnated and regulated an institution, which the 
Spartans brought with them from their mother- 
country and retained at Sparta as being suitable to 
their position and agreeable to their national habits. 
I'he latter supposition is perhaps tliomore probable. 
I’he Cretan usage Aristotle (Pol. vii. 9) attributes 
to Minos; this, however, may be considered ratluT 

the philosopher’s opinion than as an historical 
tiiidition : ” but the institution was confessedly of 
so high antiquity, that the Peloponnesian colonists 
may well bo supposed to have found it already 
existing in Cr(*tt‘,cven if there had been no Dorian 
settlers in the iahmd before them. (Thirl wall, 
lUd. o/Gnme^ vol. i. p, 287.) 

The CroUm name for tlie Syssitia was ^Apdpua 
(Arist Pol. ii. 7), the singular of wliich is used to 
denote the building or public hall whore they were 
given. ' This title affords of itself a sufficient indi- 
cation that they were confined to men and youths 
I only t a conclusion justified and supported by all 
the authorities on tho subject (Plat JLey, vi. p. 
780, d.) 'It is not however improbahlo, as lloeck^ 
(Oreta, vol, iii p. 123) suggests, that in some of 
the Dorian states there were syssitia of the young 
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unmarried women as well as of tlie men. (Comp. 
Pindar, Fyifi, ix. 18.) All the adult citizens 
partook of the public meals amongst the Cretans, 
and were divided into companies or “ messes,” 
called ’’Eratpiai, or sometimes aydpsTa. (Athen. iv. 
p. 148.) These divisions wore perhaps originally 
confined to persons of the same house and kindred, 
hut afterwards any vacancies in them were filled 
up at the discretion of the members. (Hoeck, \ol. 
in. p. 3 2d.) The divinity worshipped under the 
name of Zebs ^Eraipeio? (Hesych. 5, v.) was consi- 
dered to preside over them. 

According to Bosiadas, who wrote a history of 
Crete (Athen. L c.), there were in every town of 
the island (Traj/raxov) two public buildings, one for 
the lodging of strangers (icoip.riT'fjpioy), the otlier j 
a common hall (auSpeioi') for the citizens. In the 
latter of these the syssitia were given, and in the ' 
upper part of it were placed two tables for the en- 
tertainment of foreign guests (^eyacal rpaTreCai), 
a ciicumstance deserving ot notice, as indicating 
tile extent to which the Doiiaus of Crete encou- 
raged mutual intercourse and hospitality. Then 
came tlie tables of the citizens. But besides these 
there was also a third table on the light of theeii- 
traiice dedicated to Zeiis and perhaps used 

for the purpose of making offerings and libations to 
the god. 

The Syssitia of the Cretans were distinguished 
by simplicity and temperance. They always sut at 
their tables, even in later times, when the custom 
of reclining had been introduced at Sparta. (Cic. 
pro 35.) The entertainment began with 

prayer to the gods and libations. (Athen. iv. p. 
143, c.) Each of the adult citizens received an 
eiiual portion of fare, with the exception of the 
“ Archon,” or “ Master of the Tables,” who was 
perhajis in ancient times one of the k6(T[xoi, and 
more recently a member of the yepcovia or council. 
This magistrate received a fourfold portion ; “one 
as a common citizen, a second as President, a third 
for the house or building, a fourth for the furni- 
ture” (t(Si/ o/ceuwi/, Ileraclld. Punt, iii.): an ex- 
pression from which it would seem that the care 
of the building and the provision of the necessary 
utensils and furniture devolved upon him. The 
managemeut of all the tables was under the super- 
intendence of a female of free birth (rj TTpoecrrTiKvTci. 
rr}$ <ry(r<riTtas 7 w^), who openly took the best 
fare and presented it to the citizen who was most 
eminent in council or the field. She had three or 
four male assistants under her, each of whom again 
was provided with two menial servants (/caAi 7 <pd- 
pm, or wood-carriers). Stmngers were served 
before the citizens, and even before the Archon or 
President, (lleracl. Pont. L c.) On each of the 
tables was placed a cup of mixed wine, from which 
the messmates of the same cohipany drank* At 
the close of the repast this was replenished, but all 
intemperance was strictly forbidden by a special 
law. (Plat. Minos^ p. 265.) 

Till they had reached their eighteenth year, when 
they were classed in the ^y4Kai^ the youths accom- 
panied their fathers to the syssitia along with the 
orphans of the deceased. (Hoock, vol. iii. p. 185.) 
In some places the youngest of the orphans waited 
on the men ; in others this was done by all the 
boys. (Ephor. ap, Strak x. p. 483.) When not 
thus engaged, they wore seated near to the men 
on a lower bench, and received only a half portion 
of meat : the oldest of the orphans appear to have 
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received the same quantity as the men, but of a 
plainer description of fare. (Athen. iv. p. 143.) 
The boys like the men liad also a cup ojE mixed 
wine ill common, which however was not reple- 
nished when emptied. During the repast a general 
cheeifulness and gaiet}’’ prevailed, which weie en- 
livened and kept up by music and singing. (Ale- 
man, ap. Strcib. 1. c.) It was followed by conversa- 
tion, which was first directed to the public affairs 
of the state, and afterwards turned on valiant deeds 
in war and the exploits of illustrious men, whose 
praises might animate the younger hearers to an 
honourable emulation. While listening to this con- 
versation, the youths seem to have been arranged 
in classes (aj/SpeTa), each of which was placed 
under the superintendence of an officer {TraiSovopos) 
especially appointed for this purpose ; so that the 
syssitia were thus made to serve important political 
and educational ends. 

In most of the Cietaii cities, the expenses of the 
S5^ssilia were defra^yed out of the revenues of the 
public lauds and the trilmte paid by the Periooci, 
the money aiising from which was a})plied paitly 
to the service of the gods, and partly to the niaiii- 
tonanco of all the citizens both male and fcinah^ 
(An'st Fob ii. 7. 4) ; so that in tliis respect there 
might be no diiference between the rich and the 
poor. From the statement of Aristotle compared 
with Dosiadas (Athen. b <?.), it appears probable 
that each individual received his separate share of 
the public revenues, out ot which he paid liis quota 
to the public table, and provided with the rest for 
the support of the females of his family. This 
practice however does not appear to have priwailed 
exclusively at all times and in all the cities of 
Crete. In Lyctiis, fur instance, a colony from 
Sparta, tlie custom was different : tho citizens of 
that town contributed to thtdr respective tables a 
tenth of the produce of their estates ; a practice 
which may be supposed to have obtained in other 
cities, where the public domains were not sufficient 
to defray the charges of the syssitia. But both at 
Lyctiis and elsewhere, the poorer citizens were in 
all probability supported at tlio public cost. 

. In comicction with tho accounts given by the 
ancient authors respecting the Cretan syssitia thm*e 
arises a question of some difficulty, viz. how could 
one building accommodate the adult citizens and 
youths of such tovvns as Lyetus and Gorfeyna? 
The question admits of only two solutions : we are 
either misinformed with respect to there lieing only 
one building in each town used as a common hall, 
or the number of Dorian citizens in each town 
must have been comparatively very small. 

The Spartan Syssitia were in the main so similar 
to those of Crete that one was said to be borrowi'd 
from the other. (Arist. Fob ii. 7.) In later times 
they were called (fmSiria, or the “ S|Kire mealsf’ a 
term which is probably a corruption of f/uAlriat, the 
love-feasts, a word corresponding to the Cretan 
Iraipefa. (Giittllng, ad Arid, Oeeon, p. 190; Miff*-, 
ler. For. iv, 3. § 3.) Amdently they worn 'called 
avdpeta^ its in Crete, (Pint They 

differed from the Cretan in th© following respects* 
Instead of the expenses of the tables being de&ayed 
; out of the public revenues^ nvery head of a family 
was obliged to coniuihtttn* » certain portion at his 
own cost and charge ; tbnw who were not able to 
do so werC' tfotn fhe public tables, (Arist* 

/W* ii, 7. 4.) Th© 'guests wore divided into ctnn*^ 

' panie# generally of fifteen persons each, and all 
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vacancies were filled up Ijy Lallot, in wliich unani- 
nious consent was in dispensable for election. No 
persons, not even the kings, were allowed what was 
called an dcjiidiros (Hesych. s. v,) or excused 
from attendance at tire public tables, except for some 
satisfactory reason, as tvhen engaged in a sacrifice, 
or a chase, in u Inch latter case the individual was 
required to send a present to his table. (Pint. Z. c. 

10.) Each person tvas supplied with a 
cup of mixed wine, which was filled again when 
required; but drinking to excess w'as prohibited at 
Sparta as well as in Crete. The repast was of a 
])lam and simple character, and the contribution of 
{‘avJi mem her of a mess or (()eidirr]s was settled by 
law. ('Wbichsmuth, vol. ii. pt ii. p. *24, 1st ed. ; 
Idiit. Z. c.) The principal dish was the jieXas 
(ccfxvs or black hrotb, with pork. (Athen. iv. p. 
141.) The CTTaiKXov or aftenneal (from the Doric 
dCKkov^ a meal) wms howmver more varied, and 
richly supplied by presents of game, poultry, fruit, 
&c., and other delicacies wliicli no one wms allow^ed 
to purchase. Moreover, tlie entertainment was 
oulivened by cheerful conversation, tlnnigh on 
public matters. (Xen. iiV/i. Lawn. v. 0.) Sing- 
ing also was freijiieiitlv introduced, as we learn 
from Aleman (AVer/. 31), that ‘'■at the banquets 
and drinking entertainments of the men it was fit 
for the guests to sing the pai'un.” The arrange- 
ments wore under the superintendence of the 
Polcniarclis. 

The nse and purposes of the institutions de- 
scribed above are ^(‘ry inauifost. They united 
the citissens by the closest ties of intimacy and 
union, making them consider theinselvos as mem- 
bers of one family, and children of one and the 
same mother, the state. They maintained a strict 
and perfect sr'paration between the higher and the 
subject classes both at Sparta and in Crete, and 
kept up in the former a consciousness of their su- 
perior wortli, and station, togetlier with a strong 
feeling of nationality. At Sparta also they wove 
eminently useful in a military point of view, for 
the mcmliers of the sys&itia were formed into cor- 
responding military divisions, and fought together 
in the field, as they had lived together at home, 
with more bravmy and a ki^mier sense of shame 
(aZdi^y), than could liavebi'cn the case with merely 
chance comrades. (Herod, i. C5.) Moreover “ they 
gave an cflicacy to the power of public opinion 
which must liavo nearly superseded the necessity 
of penal laws.” (Thirlwall, voi. i p. 289.) With 
respect to the political tendencies, they were de- 
cidedly armnged upon aristocratical principles, 
though no individual of a company or mess was 
looked upon as superior to his fellows, Plutarch 
{Qmm, tii. p. S32) accordingly calls them 

dtpiffronparmd^ or aristocratical meetings, 
and compared them with the Pry taneiura and Thes- 
mothesium at Athens. 

^ The simplicity and sobriety, which were in early 
times the characteristic both of the Spartan and 
Cretan Syssitia, were afterwards in Sparta at least 
supplanted by luxury and effcniinate indulgence. 
The change -was prokibly gradual, but the kings 
Areus and Acrotatus (b, c. 300) are recorded 'as 
having been mainly instrumental in accelerating it. 
The reformer Agis endeavoured but in vain to re^ 
store the old order of things, and perished in the 
attempt. In his ^ days Sparta contained 4500 
families, out of which he proposed to make fifteen 
syssitia, whence Midler infers that formerly, when 
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the nuinhcr of families wms 9000, the number of 
syssitia was thirty ; and consequently that Hero- 
dotus, when ho spoke of Lyeiirgus luuhig instituted 
the “‘syssitia” for war, alluded to the larger divi- 
sions and not the single banqueting companies ; a 
conclusion justified by the context. Muller more- 
over supposes, that m this sense the Syssitia at 
S})arta corresponded to the divisions of 'the state 
called obae, and sometimes (pparpicti^ which were 
also thirty in number. (Donw.s* in. 5. § G and 
l‘->. §4.) 

(lIoeck,OY'Z«,vol. iii.pp. 120—139; Hiillnian’s 
Anfami(\ § 133 ; Thirlwall, IlmL of Greece^ vol. i. 
pp. 233, 331 ; Hermann, LehAmch der Grlork 
SlauL^. §§22,23.) [H. “\\qi 

SYSTY'LOS. [Templuiu.] 


T. 

TABKLLA, A/m. of TABULA, a billet or 
tablet, with vvdiich each citi'/en and judex voted in 
the comitia and courts of justice. In the coinitiu, 
if the Imsiness was the passing of a law, each citi- 
zen was provided with two Tabellae, one inscribed 
V. R. i. e, GU /Zoqn.v, “• I vote for the law,” the 
other inscribed A, /. e. Aiiihju(\ I am for tlie old 
law.” (Compare Cic. ml ALL i. 14.) If the busi- 
ness was the election of a magistrate, each citizen 
was supplied with only one tablet, on which the 
names of the can didates were written, or the ini- 
tials of tlimr names, as some suppose from the ora- 
tion pro J)oMio, c. 43 ; the voter then placed a mark 
{purntma) against tlie one for whom he voted, 
whence punda an* spoken of in the sen«(‘ of votes. 
{Vac. pro /da?ic. *2*2.) For furtlHU* particulars re- 
specting the voting in comitia, see DniauToiiEs, 
CiSTA, SlTELB.V, aud SUKPUAniUM. 

The judices were provided with three Tabellae: 
one of which was marked with A. ie. Ahmhm^ 
“I acquit;” the second with C. i e. Chndiomm^ 
“ 1 condemn and the third witli N. L. i. e. Non 
lifjucl., “ It is not clear to me,” 'Lho first of these 
was called TuhUa ahmhdoria and the scumiul Ta- 
hdla damnatoria (Suet Odaw 33), and hence 
Cicero {pro AHL fi) calls the former Utora mhiiarl% 
and the latter lifora trktis. It would S(*em that in 
some trials the d’ahellae were marked with tlie let- 
ters L. and I), respectively, f.c. LiLoro and Dwmm, 
since we find on a denarius of the Catdian gens a 
Tabella marked with the letters L. 1)* ; and as we 
know that the vote by ballot in cases of Perduellio 
was first introduced by C. Caelius Caldits [I’abee*- 
i/AHiAE LkbesI, Tabella on the coin undoubt- 
edly refers to that event. Then^ is also a passage 
in Caesar {IL (L iii, 33), wliich seems to intimate 
tliat these initial letters wore sometimes marked 
on the tabellae ; “ Unam fore tabellam, qui Uhr- 
a?iAo,'#omni periculo censerent; alteram, qui capitis 
damnarenif (Compare Spanheim, NmnmL 
vok ii. p. 199.) 
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The preceding cut contains a copy of a coin of the 
Cassian gens, in which a man wearing a toga is re- 
presented in the act of placing a tabella, marked 
with the letter A. {i. e. ahsoli o), in the cista. The 
letter on the tahella is evidently intended for A. 

For the other meanings of Tahella see Tabul.a. 

TABELLA'RIAE LEGES, the laws by which 
the ballot was introduced in voting in the comitia. 
As to the ancient mode of voting at Rome, see 
SuFFiiAGiuM. There were foui enactments known 
by the name of Tahellariae Leges, which aie enu- 
merated hy Cicero (de Leg. iii. IG). They are 
mentioned below according to the order of time in 
which they were passed. 

1. Gaiiinia Lex, proposed by the tribune Ga- 
binius B. c. 139, introduced the ballot in the elec- 
tion of magistrates (Cic. 1. c.) ; whence Cicero (A//r. 
li. '2) calls the tabella “* vindex tacitae libertatis.” 

2. Cassia Lex, pi opnsed by the tribune L. Cas- 
sius Longinus b. c. 137, introduced the ballot in 
the Jiidu-iuin Fopuli,” with the exception of eases 
of Peiduelho. The “Judicium Populi” undoubt- 
edly applies lo cases tried in the comitia by the 
whole body of the people [Jddex, p. G4fJ], al- 
though Ernosti {Imlojc Leg.) wishes to give a dif- 
ferent interjiretation to the words. This law was 
supported by Scipio Afriearius the younger, for 
which he was censured hy the aristocratical party, 
(Cic. dG Leg. iii. 1 G, limL 25, 27, pro Seittio, 48 ; 
Ascon. ill Cornel, p. 7H, ed. Orelli.) 

3. Paiuhia Lex, proposed by the tribune C. 
Piipirius Caibo b. c. 131, introduced the ballot in the 
enactment and repeal of laws. (Cic. de Leg. iii. 1 G.) 

4. Caeeia IjEX, proposed by C. Caelius Caldus 
33 . c. 107, introduced the ballot incases of Perduel- 
lio, which had been excepted in the Cassian law. 
(Cic. 1. a.) 

There was also a law brought forward by Marius 
B. c. 119, which was intended to secure freedom 
and order in voting. (Cic. de Leg. iii, 17 ; Piut. 
j][ur. 4.) 

TAI5ELLATIIUS, a letter-carrier. As the 
Romans bad no public post, they were obliged to 
employ special messengers, who were called TaheL 
larli^ to convey their letters (fabeJlm^ Hierm)., when 
they had not an opportunity of sending them other- 
v/ise. (Cic. J*h!L ii. 31 ; Cic. ad Fain, xil 1*3, 
xiv. 32.) 

TABIFLLIO, a notary. (Suidas. s. u) Under 
the empire the Tabelhones succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the Scribae in the times of the republic, 
f Scant 4K.] They were chiefly employed in draw- 
ing up legal documents, and for this purpose usu- 
ally took their stations in the market-places of 
towns. (Cod. 4. tit. 21. s. 17 ; Novell 73. c. 5, 
&c.) They formed a special order in the state. 
(Oothofr. ad Cod. Theod. 12. tit. 1. s. 3.) 

TABERNA is defined by Ulpban as any kind 
of building fit to dwell in “ nompo cx eo, quod 
eland itiir^’ (Big. 50. tit 10. § 183), or accord- 
ing to the more probable etymology of Festus, be- 
cause it .was made of planks. (Festus, s. v. Contu- 
hemaks^ Tuhemucida.) Festus (s. v. AdiUtemalls) 
asserts that this was the most ancient kind of 
abode used among the Romans, and that it was 
from the early use of such dwtdlings that the words 
tabernu and tabernaculum were applied to military 
tents, though the latter were constnicted of skins. 
We know very little of the form and materials of 
the ancient tents ; but we may infer from -the no- 
tices we have of them tliat they were generally 
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composed of a covering of skins partlj’- supported 
by wooden props, and partly sti etched on ropes. 
Sometimes, in a permanent camp, they may luuo 
been constructed entirely of planks ; and some- 
times, in cases of emergency, garments and rushes 
were spread over any support that could be ob- 
tained. (Lipsms, de Alilit Itonum, in Oper. vol. 
iii. pp. 154 — 155.) From taherna.^ when used in 
this sense, are derived talernaeufum., the more com- 
mon name of a tent, and Contubernales. 

The usual meaning of taherna is a shop. Ori- 
ginally the shops were stalls or booths in or round 
the market place [Agora; Forum] ; afterwards 
they wore peniianently estalrlishcd both on the 
sides of the market-place, and in other parts of the 
citv. Neither the ancient authors nor the remains 
of Fonipoii lead us to suppose that tradesmen often 
had their shops forming piu’t of their houses, as 
with us. A few houses are indeed found in Pom- 
peii entirely devoted to the purposes of trade, con- 
sisting, that is, of the shop and the rooms occupied 
by the tradesman and his i'aniily. FIosl commonly, 
however, the shops formed a part of a largo house, 
to the owner of which they belonged, and were by 
him let out to tradesmen. [l> 0 Mi:s, p. 430.*] 
Some of the sliops round a house were retained by 
the owner for the sale of tlie produce of his estates. 
This arrangement of the shops was])robabIy an ini- 
provemont on an older plan of placing them against 
the walls oi houses. Even under the emperors wii 
find that shops were built out so far into the street 
as to olistruct the thoroughfare, jMartial (vii, 61) 
mentions an edict of Bomitian by which this prac- 
tice w'as put down, and the shops were confined 
within the areas of the houscR. 

The following arc the most remarkable classes 
of shops of which we have notices or remains. 

1. Shops for the stile of wine, hot driiik.s, and 
ready-dressed meat. [Caupona.] 

2, Bakers’ shops. Of these several have been 
found at Pompeii, containing the mill as well as 
the other implements for making bread. £M(JLA ; 
PiSTOR.] 

3, Booksellers’ simps. [Liber.] 

4. Barbers’ and Hairdressers’ shops, [Barba.] 

[P.S.J 

TA BERN A'CULUM. [Taberna jTempbum.] 

TABLI NUM. [Domus, p. 438, a.] 

TA'BULAE. This word properly means planks 
or boards, whence it is applied to several olijecfcs, 
as gaming-tables (Juv. i. 90), pictures (Cic. de Fin. 
V. I ; Propert, i. 2. 22), but more especially to 
tablets used for writing, of which alone we liave to 
speak here. The word Tabwlae was applied to 
any flat substance used for writing upon, whether 
stone or metal, or wood covered with wax. Livy 
(i, 24) indeed distinguishes between Tabidm and 
Om, by the former of which Im seoins to mean, 
tablets of stone or metal ; but Tidmlaenxid Tabeiim 
more frequently signify waxen tablets {iakuhM 
ccratae)., which were thin pieces of wood tismtlly 
of an oblong shape, covered over witliwA* 

The wax was written on by means of the stilus, 
[Stilus.] Those tabulae were sometime made 
of ivory and citron- wood {Motb - 3. 5), but 
generally of a wood ' of e* 'nwre mtamow tree, as 
the beech, fir, sides of the tablets 

consisted merely of,' the wood t R was only the 
inner sides -that' covered over with wax. 
They were fiwtkmd' together 'at the bock by means 
of wire«> which answered the purpose of hinges, so 
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tliat they opened and shut like our books ; and 
to prevent the wa’t of one tablet rubbing against 
the wax of the other, there was a raised margin 
around each, as is clearly seen in the woodcut under 
Stilus. There were sometimes two, three, four 
five, or even more, tablets fastened together in the 
above-mentioned manner. T wo such tablets were 
called Dipfycha (SiTrrvxa), which merely means 
“twice-folded” (from a-rdo-o-w “to fold”), whence 
we have tctvktIov, or with the r omitted, ttvktIov, 
The Latin word pugilhires^ which is the name fre- 
quently given to tablets covered with wax (Mart, 
xiv. 3 ; Gcll, xvii 0 ; Pliii. i. 6), may perhaps 
be connected with the same root, though it is 
usually derived from picgiUus^ because they 'were 
small enough to be held in the hand. Such tablets 
are mentioned as early as the time of Homer, who 
speaks of a TTu/erd?. {IL vi. 1G9.) Three 
tablets fastened together were called Triptpeha 
(rp'nrrvxa-), which Martial (xiv. 0) translates hy 
Inplkes (cti)ae) ; in the same way we also read of 
Pc7iiapfyeha (TrevraTTruxa) called by Afartial ( xiv. 4 ) 
Qiiintyplkes {cenie\ and of Poh/plpcha (proAvTrrvxcc) 
or iMiiliiplkes {came). The pages of these tablets 
■were frequently called hy the name of cerac alone ; 
thus we read of prima ccra^ altera ccru^ “first page,” 
“second page ” (Conijiare Suet. Ner. 17.) In ta- 
blets containing important legal documents, espe- 
cially wills, the, outer edges were pierced through 
with holes (foramna).^ through which a triple 
thread (Ihmm) was passed, and upon which a seal 
■was then plac(‘d. This was intended to guard 
against forgery, and if it was not done such docu- 
ments wore null and void. (Suet. Ner. 17 ; Paul us, 
Sent Reo. v. 25. § C ; Testamentum.) 

Waxen tablets were used among the Homans 
for almost every species of writing, where great 
length was not required. Thus letters were fre- 
quently written upon them, which were secured 
by being fastened together with packthread and 
sealed with wax. Accordingly we read in Plautus 
(Bacclud, iv. 4. 6‘4) when a letter is to be written, 
“ Effer cito stilura, cerain, et tabellas, et linum.” 

The scaling is mentioned afterwards (I. OG). (Com- 
pare Cic. 'm Odd, iii. 5.) Tabulae and tabellae are 
therefore used in the sense of letters. (Ovid. Mat. 
ix. 522.) Love-letters were written on very small 
tablets called THdliani (Mart. xiv. B, 9), of wliich 
word however we do not know the origin. Ta- 
blets of this kind are presented by Amor to Poly- 
phemus on an ancient painting, Bnrhoti. 

Yol i tav. 2.) 

Legal documents, and especially wills, were al- 
timt always written on waxen tablets, as men- 
tioned above. Such tablets were also used for 
accounts, in which a person entered what he re- 
ceived and expended ( ox Oodew aoeepH at 
expemi^ Cic. pro Rmc, Com, 2), whence Nmme 
Talmlm mean an abolition of debts either wholly 
or in part. (Suet Pul 42 ; Cic,* ek Ofi tU 2i) 
The above are merely instances of the extensive 
use of waxen tablets ; it is nnneotesary to pursue 
the subject further. 

Two ancient waxen tablets have been discovered 
in a perfect state of preservation, one in a gold 
mine four or live miles from the village of Abrnd- 
bdnyd in Transylvania, and the other in a gold 
mine in the village itself. Of this interesting dis- 
covery an account has been published by Massmann 
m a work intitlod Libelius Aurarius, sivo Tabulae 
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Ceratae, et antiqnissiinae et unice Romanae in 
Fodina Aiiraria apiid Abrudbanyam, oppidulum 
Transsylvanum, nuper repertae,” Lipsiae (1S41). 
An account of these tablets, taken from Massniann’s 
desciiption, will serve as a commentary on what 
has been said above. Both the tabulae aie tri- 
ptycha, that is, consisting of three tablets each. 
One is made of fir-wood, the other of beech- wood, 
and each is about the size of what we call a small 
octavo. The outer part of the two outside talilets 
of each exhibits the plain surface of the wood, the 
inner part is covered with wax, which is now al- 
most of a black colour, and is surrounded with a 
raised margin. The middle tablet has wax on 
both sides with a margin around each ; so that 
each of the two tabulae contains four sides or four 
pages covered with wax. The edges are pierced 
through, that they might be fastened together by 
means of a thread passed through them. The wax 
is not thick in either ; it is thinner on the beecheii 
tabulae, in which the stilus of the writer has some- 
times cut through the wax into the wood. There 
are letters on both of them, but on the heechen ta- 
bulae they arc few and indistinct ; the beginning 
o(the first tablet contains some Greek letters, but 
they are succeeded by a long set of letters in un- 
known characters. The wilting on the tabuluo 
made of fir-wood is both greater in quantity and in 
a much better state of preservation. It is written 
in Latin, and is a copy of a document relating to 
some Imsiness connected with a collegium. The 
name of the consuls is given, which detei mines its 
date to bo A. D. 1G9, One of the most extraoidi- 
nary things connected with it is, that it is written 
from right to left I'lie writing begins on what we 
should call the last or fourth page, and ends at the 
bottom of the tliird ; and by some strange good 
fortune it has happened that the same document 
is written over again, beginning on the second 
page and ending at the bottom of the first ; so that 
where the writing is effaced or doubtful in the one 
it is usually supplied or explained by the otlier. 
Waxen tablets continued to be used in Europe 
for the purposes of writing in the middle agc.s; but 
the oldest of these with which we are acquainted 
belongs to the year 1391 a. i),,and is preserved in 
the JB'lorontine Museum, 

The tablets used in voting in the comitia and 
the courts of justice were also called tabulae as 
well as tabellae. [Tabellak, | 

TA'BIJLAK PU'BLIUAK. [TAnuLAiimw.] 
TABULATill were notaries or accountants, 
who are first mentioned under this name in the 
time of the empire. (Sen. JOp, 88 ; Dig. 1 L tit. G. 
s. 7 ; 50. tit. 13, s. 1. § G.) Public notaries, who 
had the charge of public documents, were also 
called tabukrii (Dig. 43. tit. 5. s. 3), and these 
seem to have differed from the tabeliiones in the 
circumstance that the latter bad nothing to do 
with the custody of the public registers. Public 
tabularii 'were first established hy M. Antoninus 
in the provinces, who ordained that the births of 
all children were to be announced to ibe tabukrii 
within thirty days from the birth. (Capitol Af. 
At4^n, 9.) Respecting tlie other duties of the 
public tabiilarii, see Cod. Tliood. 8, tit. , 2^ and 
Gothofr. nd loo. 

TABULATilUM, a place wherq the public 
records {tahulm puUkae) were kept. (fiio. pro C, 
RaUr. 3, pro Arch 4.) These records were of 
various kinds, as for instance Seimtusconsulta, Ta* 
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ljulae CeBsoriac, registers of births, deaths, of the 
names of those who assumed the toga vinlis, &c. 
(See Ahram. ad Cic. Mil. 27.) There were various 
tabularia at Rome, all of which were in temples ; 
we find mention made of tabularia in the temples 
of the Nymphs (Cic. pro Mil. 27), of Lncina, of 
Jiiventns, of Libitina, of Ceres, and more especially 
in that of Saturn, which was also the public tica- 
sury. (Servius, ad Virg. Georg, ii. 502 ; Capitol. 
M. Anton. Phil. 9.) [Aerarium,] 

A tabularium was also called by other names, as 
Gra7iimatopIiglacium, ArcMum^ or Archivum. (Dig- 
48. tit 19. s. 9.) In a private house the name of 
Tuhliimni was given to the place where the family 
records and archives were kept. [Domus, p. 
4*28, a.] 

TAEDA or TEDA (Sa’/s, Ail. Sas, dim. Bq:Siou)^ 
a light of fir-wood, called on this account pznea 
taeda. (Catull. lix. 15 ; Ovid. Fast. ii. 558.) Be- 
fore the adoption of the more artificial modes of 
obtaining light, described under Candela, Fax, 
Funale, and Lucerna, the inhabitants of Greece 
and Asia Minor practised the following method, 
which still prevails in those countries, and to a 
certain extent in Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
in other parts of Europe, which abound in forests 
of pines, (h’ellows, Eucc. in Asia Mino)\ pp. 140, 
383 — 335.) A tree having been selected of the 
species Pinus Maritima, Linn., which was called 
Te^Krj by the ancient Greeks from the time of 
Homer { 11 . xi. 494, xxiii, 328), and which retains 
this name, with a slight change in its termination, 
to the present day, a large incision was made near 
its root, causing the turpentine to flow so as to ac- 
cumulate in its vicinity. This highly resinous 
wood was called S^s-, i. e. torch- wood ; a tree’ so 
treated was called the process itself eV%- 

dovv or and the workmen employed in 

the manufacture, dqdovpyoL After the lapse of 
twelve months the portion thus impregnated was 
cut out and divided into suitable lengths. This 
was repeated for three successive years, and then, 
as the tree began to decay, the heart of the trank 
was extracted, and the roots were dug up for the 
same purpose. (Theophrast. //. P. i. 6. § 1 , iii. 
9. § 3, 5, iv. 16. § 1, X. 2. § 2, 3 ; Athen. xv. 
700, f.) These strips of resinous pine wood arc 
now called by the Greeks of Mount Ida. 
(Hunt and Sibthorp, in )>ValpoIe*s Mem. pp. 120, 
235.) » 

When persons went out at night, they took these 
lights in their hands (Aristoph. Ecoles. 688, 970), 
more particularly in a nuptial procession. (Horn. 11 . 
xvili. 492 ; lies. Scut 275 j Aristoph. Pax, 1317 ; 
Ovid. Met. iv. 320 ; Fast, vi. 223.) Hence taedae 
/dims signified “a happy marriage ” (Catull 61. 
25 compare Prudent, a. Sgmm. ii. 1 65) ; and 
these lights, no less than proper torches, are at- 
tributed to Love and Hymen. (Ovid. Met iv, 
758.) ‘ [X Y.] 

TAE'NIA. [ViTTA ; STROPin0M.] 

TAGUS ('faydr), a leader or genemi, was more 
espeoially the name of the military leader of the 
Thessalians. Under this head it is proposed to 
give a short account of the Thessalian constitu- 
tion. 

The Thessalians wore a Tliesprotian tribe (Herod, 
vii, 176; Veil Pat, I 3), and originally came 
from the Thosprotian Ephyra. Under tlip guid- 
ance of leaders, who are said to have been descend- 
ants of Hercules, they invaded the western part 
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of the country afterwards called Thessaly, and 
drove out or reduced to the condition of Penostae 
or bondsmen the ancient Aeolian inliahitants (r^p 
rSre pep AioXWa vvp Be BerraKlap KaXovpevpp^ 
Diod. iv. 57). The Thessalians afterwards spread 
over the other parts of the country, and took pos- 
session of the most fertile districts, and compelled 
the Peraehi, Magnetos, Achaean Phthiotae, and 
other neighbouring people to submit to their autho- 
rity and to pay them tribute. {TJmcyd.il 101, 
iv. 78, viii. 3 ; Aristot. Pol. il 6.) The popula- 
tion of Thessaly thensfore consisted, like that of 
Laconica, of three distinct classes. J . The Peiies- 
tae, whose condition was nearly the same as that 
of the Helots. [Penestae.J 2. The subject 
people, who inhabited the districts which were not 
occupied by the Thessalian invaders. Tlioy paid 
tribute, as stated above, but were personally’’ fiee, 
though they had no share in the government. 
They corresponded to the Perioeci of Laconica, by 
which name they are called by Xem»phon. {J/eil. 
vi. 1. § 19.) [Perioeci.] 8. The Thessalian 
conquerors, who alone had any shaie in the public 
administration, and whose Linds were cultivated 
by the Penestao. 

For some time after the conquest Thessaly seems 
to have been governed by kings of the race of Her- 
cules, who may however have been only the heads 
of the great aristoeratical families, invested with 
the supreme power for a certain time. Under one 
of these princes, named Alenas, the country was 
divided into four districts, Phthiotis, Histiaeoti'?, 
Tliossaliotis, and Felusgiotis. (Aristot. ap. llarpo^ 
ernt. s. V. Terpapx^a: Strah. ix. p. 430.) Tins 
division continued till the latest times of Thessalian 
history, and we may therefore concUido that it was 
not merely a nominal one. Each district may per- 
haps have regulated its affairs by some kind of pro- 
vincial council, but respecting the internal govern- 
ment of each we are almost entirely in the dark. 
(Thirl wall, Ilkt. of Greece, vol, i p. 437.) 

When occasion required, a chief magistrate was 
elected under the name of Tagus {ray 6s), whoso 
commands were obeyed by all the four districts. 
He is sometimes called king Herod, v. 

63), and sometimes apx<6s. (Dionys. v, 74.) Ilia 
command was of a military rather than of a civil 
nature, and ho seems ©•rily to have been appointed 
when there was a war or one was apprehended, 
Pollux- (I 128) accordingly in his list of military 
designations classes together the Boeotarchs of the 
Thebans, the King of the Lacedaemonians, the 
Polemarch of the Athenians (in reference to Ins 
original duties), and the Tagus of the Thessalians. 
We do not know the extent of the power whicli 
the Tagus possessed constitutionally, nor the time 
for which he held the office ; probably neither was 
precisely fixed, and dependcRl on the circumstances 
of the times and the character of the individual 
(Thirl wall, vol i. p. 438.) He levied soldiers frorp 
the states in each district, and seems to hav^ fixed 
the amount of tribute to bo paid by /the' allieik 
(Xenoph. IML vi. L § 19.) .was 

tagus he had an army of more, thtt/;fi()9fi;cavalrj 
and not less than 26,909 hqp|jfes'(X'efioph* Le.), 
and Jason biinself says that when Thessaly is 
under a togus, there‘'jS' Wt' nwhy of 6000 cavalry and 
10,000 1. ,|8.) The tribute 

which Jason -leti-fd firto the subject towns was 
the same as had heen previously paid by one of 
the 'Scopadah,, whom Buttmwm supposes to bh the 
4 A 3 
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same Seopas as tlie one mentioned by Aeliaii ( V, IJ. 
3;ii. I) as a contemporary of Cyrus the younger. 
When Thessaly was not united under the go’vern- 
nient of a tagus the subject towns possessed more 
independence. (Xcnopli. i/e//. n. 1. §0.) In later 
times some states called their oidinnry magistrates 
rayoi (Bockh, Coi'p. I,isc7\ n. 1770), winch may 
hav'e been done Iiowever, as ilennanu suggests, 
only out of affectation. 

Thessaly however was hardly ever united under 
one government. The different cities administered 
tlieir own affaiis independent of one another, 
though the smaller towns seem to have frequently 
been under the iiifliiencc of the more important 
ones (twv {rw d^cxpiraAtwy) 'i]pT'r)p.euti)v 

TrdAecui/, Xeiioph. IJcU. vi. 1. § H), In almost all 
the cities the form of government was aristocratical 
(dumareic^ fiaKKov i] Icrouopia rd 

ol ©ctreraAof, Tlmcyd. iv. 70), and it was chiefly 
in the hands of a few great families, who were 
descended from the ancient kings. Thus Larissa 
was subject to the Aleiiadac, whence Ilerodotins 
(vii. b) calls them kings of Tliessaly ; Cranoii or 
Crannon to the Scopadao, and l^harsalus to the 
Creondae. (Compare 'i'heocr. xvi. lU, &c.) These 
nobles had vast estates cultivated by tlie Tenestae; 
they were celebrated for their hospitality and lived 
in a princely manner re tccu fteyaAo- 

7rp67rr)i' t(1j/ ©firraAi/cdy rpoTroi/, Xcuoph. llrlL vi. 1. 
§ 3), and they attracted to their courts many of 
the poets and artists of southern Greece. The 
Thessalian commonalty did not however submit 
quietly to the exclusive rule of the nobles. Con- 
tests between the two classes seem to have arisen 
early^ and the conjecture of Thirlwall (vol. i. p. 
43B), that the election of a tagus, like that of a dic- 
tator at Home, was sometimes used as an expedient 
for keeping the commonalty under, appears very 
probable. At Larissa the Aleutuiae made some con- 
cessions to the popular party. Aristotle {Pol. v, bj 
speaks, though we do not know at what time he 
refers to, of certain magistrates at Larissa, who 
bore the name of iroAiTtx/^dAa/ces’, who e.xercised a 
fiup 'rintendeuce over the admishion of freemen, 
ami were elected themselves out of the body of the 
people, whence they were led to court the people 
in a way imfavounible to the interests of the nris- 
tocracy. There were also other magistrates at 
Larissa of a deinocratical kind, called AapicrcroTroioL 
(Aristot. Pol, iii. L) Besides tlie contests between 
the oligarchical and democrat ical parties, there 
were fciuLs among the oligarchs themselves ; and 
such was the state of parties at Larissa under the 
government of the Akniadae two generations be- 
fore the Persian war, that a magistrate was chosen 
by mutual consent, perhaps fiom the commonalty, 
to mediate between the parties /a«<rf5(os, 

Aristott Pof. V. 5), At Pharsulus too at the close 
of the Pelopoimcsian war the state was tom asun- 
der by intestine comhiotions, a»d for tbe sake of 
<|uict and security tlie cftiKcns entrusted the acro- 
polis and the whole direction of the gOTOgnment to 
J^olydamas, who discharged his trust with the 
strictest int(*grity, (Xenoph. l/elL vi, L ,§ *3, H.) 

The power of the aiistocratical families however 
seems to have continued with little diminution till 
towards the close of the Pidoponnesian war, whon 
-decided deinocratical movements hast begin to ap- 
pear, At this time the Almmdae and tlio Bcopad»w 
had lost much of their ancient inllueuce, Piicrae 
and Phamlus then became the two leading s'ateu 
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In Thcbsaly. At Pherae a tyranny, prubablj arising 
fiom a democracy, was established by Lycophron, 
who opposed the gieat niistociatical families, and 
aimed at the dominion of all Tliessalv. (Xenoph. 
Ildl. li. 3. § 4 ; Diod. xiv. 82.) The latter ob- 
ject was acconqdislied by Jason, the successor and 
piobably the son of Lycophron, who elfectcd an 
alliiUice with Polydamas of Pharsalus, and caused 
himself to be elected tagus about b. c. 374. While 
he lived the whole of Thessaly was united as one 
political power, but after his mmder in b. c. 370 
his family was torn asunder by intestine di.scoids 
and did not long nuuntain its dominion. The 
oflice of tagus became a tyranny under Ins succes- 
sors, Polydonis, Polvphron, Alexander, Tisiphomis, 
and Ljeophron ; till at hmgth the old aristocratical 
families called in the assistance of Piiilip of Mace- 
donia, wlio deprived Lycophron of his power m 
B. c. 35.3, and restoied the ancient government in 
the diiroreiit towns. At Pherae he is said to haNe 
restored popular or at least republican go\enimeiit. 
( Diod. x\ i. 3B.) The country however only changed 
masters ; for a few years later (b o. 34 4) he made 
it completely subject to Mticedonia b}’' placing at 
the head of the four divisions of th(‘ country, te- 
trarcliics or tetiadarchu's, wduch he rc-establislu'd, 
governors devoted to his inteiests and probably 
members of tlie ancient noble families, who had 
now become little better than his vassals. (Dcm. 
l*/iilip. ii. p. 71, ill. p. 117; Uarpocrat, s. r.) 
Thessaly from thi.s time rmnained in a state of de- 
pendence on the Macedonian kings (Polyb, iv, 70), 
till the victory of 'F. Plarainius at Cynosce])haUe in 
B. c. 1.97 again gave, them a show of independence 
under the protection of the Homans, (Liv, xxxiiL 
34, xx.xiv. 51, Pulvh. xviii. 30.) 

(Buttinann, A///Mo5u//w, No, xxii. Vtm dm 
Gesclik’chi der Alvumkn ; Votmiel, Thcmthm 
Inmlis (mtlqn. Frankf. 182.9 ; Horn, dc Thcmdia 
Macuduimiti impvm suljjMa,, Gryphiiu', 182.9 j 
Tittmauii, DarstaUmy d. Unech- Slmtmof. p, 713, 
&c. ; ©diomann, Antiq, Jum pubL Unm\, p. 401, 
(&c. ; IHirmann, LeUrhuvh d.yrm'li. StanimU. § 178.) 

'I’ALATirA, small wings, fixed to the ancles 
of kforcury ami reckoned among his attributes. 
(TreStAa, Athem xii. p, 537 , f- ; ■jrrj?eo7r45iAos', Orph. 
Hjpm. xxvil 4 ; Ovid, J/cA ii. 738 ; Fulgent. 
MytkoL 1 ,) In many works of ancient art tlnw 
are represented gniwiiig from his ancles, as if they 
were a part of ]n.s bodily frame ; but nmre fre- 
(luently they are attached to him as a part of his 
dress, agreealdy to the description of the poets 
(Horn. //. xxiv, 340, (kl \% 44 ; Virg, Jen. iv. 
23.9); and this is commonly done by representing 
him with sandals, which have wings fastened to 
them on each side over the ancles. But there is a 
most beautiful bronze statue of tins divinity in the 
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museum at Nap’es, in wiiich tlie artist, instead of 
the sole of a sandal, has made the straps unite in a 
rosette under the middle of the foot (see the wood- 
cut), e\identlj intending by this elegant device to 
represent the messenger of the gods as home 
through space without touching the ground. 

Besides Mercury the artists of antiquity also 
represented Perseus as weaiing winged sandals 
{Mo7i. Mattli. iii. 28 ; Inghirami, Vad FiUdi, i. 
tav. 70, iv. tav. IGG) ; because he put on those 
of Mercury, when he went on Ins aerial ^oyagc 
to the rescue of Andromeda. (Ovid. Met iv. 
6G5 — 677 ; lies. Scut 21 G — 220 ; Eratosth. CaiasL 
22 ; Hygiii. 2*oet A.sfro?i. ii. 12.) The same ap- 
pendage was a-cribed to Minerva, aceoiding to 
one \iew of her origin, viz. as the daughter of 
Pallas. (Cic. de Nat. Dear. in. 23 ; Tzetzes, Sdiol. 
in Lijcoph. 355.) [J. Y.j 

TALARUS (raAaposr), [Calathus.] 

TABA'SSTO. [Matrimonium, p. 743, b.] 

TALENT UM. [Libra, 2d art. ; Pondera; 

NuMMUvS.] 

TA'LIO, fioin Tabs, signifies an equivalent, but 
it is used only in the sense of a punishment or 
penalty the haine in kind and degree as the mis- 
chiel which the guilty person has done to the body 
of another. A provision as to Talio occurred in 
the Twelve Tables: Si membrum lupitni ctim eo 
pacit talio osto. (Festus, s.v. Talionib.) This pas- 
sage docs not state what Talio is. Cato as quoted 
by Piiscian (vi. p. 710, Putsch) says: Si quis 
membrum rupit aut os fregit, talioiie proxiimis 
cogna,tus ulciscatur. Tins law of Talio was probably 
enforced by the individual or his friends : it is not 
probable that the penalty was inflicted under a 
decision of a court of justice. It seems likely that 
it bore some analogy to the permission to kill an 
adiilteier and adultress in certain cases, which the 
Julia Lex confirmed ; and if so, the law would 
define the circumstances under which an injured 
person or his cognati might take this talio* The 
punishment of death for death was talio ; but it is 
not said that the cognati could inflict death for 
death* Talio, as a punishment, was a part of the 
IMosaic law: “’breach for breach, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth : as he hath caused a blemish in a 
man, so shall it he done to him again.” {Levit. 
xxiv. 20 ; Rein, Das CrimmalrecJd dar Itdme)\ pp. 
37, 358, 816,015.) [G. RR 

TALUS (d(rrpd>yaKos\ a huckle-bone* The 
huckle-bones of sJieep and goats have often been 
found in Greek and Roman tombs, both real, and 
imitated in ivory, bronze, glass, and agate. Those 
of the antelope (dopicdSeioi) were sought as objects 
of elegance and curiosity. (Theoph, C/iar. 5. ; 
Athen. v* p. 103, f.) They were used to play with 
fi’Tun the earliest times, principally by women and 
children (Plufc. Aicdn p. 350), occasionally by old 
men. (Cic. de Senect 1 G.) A painting by Alex- 
ander of Athens, found at Resina, represents two 
women occupied with this game. One of them, 
having thrown the bones upvvards into the air, has 
caught three of them on the back of her hand. (Ant 
dd&c. i. tav. L) See the following woodcut, and 
compare tin? account of the game in Pollux (ix, c. 7). 
Ihdygnotus executed a similar work at Delphi, re- 
presenting the two daughters of Fnndarus thus em- 
ployed (TOi^odcray dcrrpaydKviSj Fuus, x, 30. § 1 ). 
But a much more celebrated production was the 
group of two naked boys, executed in bronze by 
Folyclotus, and called the Adratjalizonim. (FHn. 
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//. N. xxxiv- 8. s. 19.) A fraettin'd maiblo group 
of the same kind, preserved in the ibitihli Museum, 
exhibits one of the two boys in the act of bitni" 
the arm of his pla^Mellow so as to present a livelv 
illustration of the account in llomcr of tlie fatal 
quarrel of Patroclus. {11. xxiii. 87, 8t).) To play 
at this game was sometimes callerl 'ncuraXiOi^Hi', 
because five bones or other objects of a Himilar kind 
were employed (PolIiLX, Le.); and this number is 
retained among ourselves. 

Whilst the tali were without artificial marks, the 
game was entirely one of skill ; and in ancient no 
less than in modern times, it consisted not merely 
in catching the five bones on the back of the imnd 
as shown in the wood-cut, but in a great variety of 
exercises requiring quickness, agility, and accuracy 
of sight. When the sides of the bone were 
marked with different values, the game became 
one of chance. [Abka ; Tesser v.] The two ends 
were left blank, because the bone could not rest 
upon either of them on account of its curvature. 
The four remaining sides were marked with the 
numbers 1, 3, 4, G ; 1 and G being on two oppo- 
site sides, and 3 and 4 on the other two opposite 
sides. The Greek and Latin names of the num- 
bers were as follows (Polln.x, Le.; Bustath. 
in Horn. TL xxiii. 88 ; Sueton. Aupmt.Jl ; Mart, 
xiii. 1. G) : — 1, Mordy, efy, wdeev, X7o? (Brunck, 
A?iaL i. 35, 242) ; Jon. Otyr;: U'/ua, Vulturins^ 
cams (Propert, iv. 9. 17; Ovid. Art A mat. ii 
205, AW. ii. 473) : 3, Tpids : Teniio ; 4. TerpaT: 
Quaiemw ; G. eliTiyy, Kfpoj : ^SWdo. 

As the bone is broader in one direction than in 
the other, it was said to fall upright or prone 
(SpdHs 7} rectns aut proems according as it 

rested on the narrow or the broad side. (Pint. 
Spiipos. iVo5. p, 1209, ed, Steph. ; Cic. dc 
iiL IG.) 

Two persons played together at iIuh game, using 
four bones, which they threw np into the air, or 
emptied out of a dice box [Fritilluh], arid ob- 
serving the numbers on the uppmuost sides. The 
numbers on the four hides of the four bones admitted 
of thirty-five different combinations. The lowest 
throw of all was four aces { jadt roltorim quaitm\ 
Plant. (Jure. ii. 3. 78). But the value of a throw 
(^c'Aoy, judm,) was not in all cases tlie sum of 
the four numbers turned up. The higlmBt in value 
was that called Venus^ or Jacim Venercus (Plant. 
Am. V. 2. 55 ; Cic, de Dm ii* 59 ; Sueton. L c), 
hi which the numbers cast up were all dillereut 
(Mart xiv. 14), the sum of them being only four- 
teen. It was by obtaining tliis throw that the king 
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of the feast was appointed among the Romans 
(Ilor. Carm. i. 4. 18, ii. 7.25) [Svmposium], and 
hence it was also called Basiheus. (Plant. Cure, ii. 
8. 80.) Certain other throws were called by par- 
ticular names, taken from gods, illustrious men and 
women, and heroes. Thus the throw, consisting 
of two aces and two trays, making eight, was de^ 
nominated Stmeho) us. When the object was 
simply to throw the highest numbers, the game 
was called TrKeicrroSuXLvBa. (Pollux, vii. 208, ix. 
95, 110, 1 17.) Before a person threw the tali, he 
often invoked either a god or his mistress. (Plant. 
C<q)t i. 1. 5, Cure ii. 8. 77 — 79.) These bones, 
marked and thrown as above described, were also 
used in di\ination. (Sueton. Jli’/icr. 14.) [J. Y.] 

TA^'MIAS (ray/a?), was a name given to any 
person who had the care, managing, or dispensing 
of mone}’', stock, or property of any description, 
collided to him ; as a stewaid, butler, housekeeper, 
storehousekeeper, or treasurer. And the word is 
applied metaphorically in a variety of ways. But 
tl) era, ulat, who will fall under our notice in this 
article, are certain officers entrusted with impoit- 
aiit duties by the Athenian government ; and more 
especially the treasurers of the temples and the 
revenue. 

In ancient times every temple of any importance 
had property belonging to it, besides its furniture 
and ornaments ; and a treasury where sucli pro- 
perty "vas k(‘pt. Lands were attriched to the 
temple, from which rents neemed ; iines were made 
payable to tlie god ; trophies and other valuables 
were (huHcated to him by tho public ; and various 
sacred offerings were made by individuals. There 
was a raf,das U^mv 'xprji.LdTceu., who, together with 
eTTiardra^ and /egiOTromi, had tho custody and 
management of these funds. The wealthiest of all 
the temples at Athens was that of Athena in tho 
Acropolis, in which were kept the spoils taken 
from the Perhians (rk dpicrreia TrdAews), be- 
sides imignificent statues, painting, and other 
works of art (Doraosth, c. Tiumr. 74 L) To the , 
(loddoss large lines were specially appropriated by 
the law or given by decree of the courts or the 
assembly ; and hesides this she received a tenth of i 
all the lines that went to the state, a tenth of all 
confiscations and prices taken in war. Her trea- 
surers were called rapiat tvs or rSu rijs 
or rapiai lepwp '^vs and ! 

sometimes simply rapcai, (Demosth. c. Androt. \ 
6*15.) They appear to have existed from an early I 
period. Herodotus (viii. 51, 53) relates that the I 
raplat -row Upav with a few other men awaited the I 
attack of Xerxes upon the Acropolis, and perished ; 
in its defence. They were ton in number, chosen 
annually lot from the class of Pentacosiome- 
dimni, and afterwards when the distinction of 
classes had ceased to exist, from among the wealth- 
iest of Athenian cititons. (Harpecr. and Said. $. w. 
Taplat,} The treasurers of the bthet gods were 
chosen in like manner ; but they, about the 90th 
Olympiad, where all united into one board, while 
those of Pallas remained distinct. (Deniosth. d. 
Timocr, 743.) Their treasury, however, was transr 
ferred to the same place as that of Athena, vijs. to 
the Opisthodomus of the Parthenon, where were 
kept not only all the treasures belonging to the 
temples, but also tho state treasure xpi^jxara., 
m contra-distingnishcd from fepd), under the care 
of the treasurers of Pallas. (Aristoph. P/id. 1 1 94.) 
All the funds of the state were considered as being 
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in n manner consecrated to P.illas ; while on the 
other hand the people reserved to themselves the 
right of making use of the sacred monies, as well 
as theotlier propeity of the temples, if the safety 
of the state should require it. (Thucyd. ii. 13.) 
Payments made to the temples were received hy 
the treasurers m the presence of some members ot 
the senate, just as public monies were by the 
Apodectae ; and then the treasurers became re- 
sponsible for their safe custody. As to fines see 
Epibolb, Practores, and on the whole of this 
suliject, Bbckh, Bufd. Econ. of Athens, pp, lO’O 
■—184. 

The treasurer of the revenue, raptas or em- 
peXrj'^TfS rrjs koiutji TTpocroBou, was a more import- 
ant personage than those last mentioned. He was 
not a mere keeper of monies, like them, nor a mere 
receiver, like tlie Apodectae ; but a general pay- 
master, who received through the Apodectae all 
money winch was to be disbursed for the purposes 
of the administration (except tlie property-taxes 
which weie paid into the war-office, and the tri- 
bute from the allies, wdiich was at first paid to the 
llellenotamiae, and afterwards to other persons 
hereafter mentioned), and then distrilnited it in 
such manner as he was required to do by the law ; 
the surplus (if any) h(3 paid into the war-office or 
the Theoric fund. As this person knew all tho chan- 
nels in winch the public money hud to flow, and 
exercised a general superintendence over the ex- 
penditure, he was competent to give advice to the 
people upon financial measures, with a view to im- 
prove the revcmio, introduce economy, and jirevcnt 
abuses ; he is sometimes called rapias rffs Siuiiaj- 
(T€ 0 }s, or d irrl rijs BioiKijams, and may be re- 
gnrd(‘d a.s a sort of minister of finance. To him 
Aristophanes refers in Eq/dL 947. He wa.s 
elected by h<-dd his office for four 

years, but was capable of being re-elected, A law, 
however, was passed during the administration of 
Lycurgms, prohibiting re-election ; so that Lyeur- 
gus, who is reported to have continued in office 
for twelve years, must have held it for the lust 
eight years under fictitious names. The power of 
this officer was by no means free from control ; 
inasmuch as any individual was at liberty to pro- 
pose financial measures, or institute criminal pro- 
ceedings for malversation or waste of the public 
funds; and there was an dvnypa^^ks rrjs Biouc^’^ 
erms appointed to check the accounts of his supe- 
rior. Anciently there were persons called Xlapurraf 
who appear to have assisted the rapiai in some part 
of their duties. (Bockh, «^/. 188) [Forista®.] 

The money disburHod by tlie treasurer of tlie 
revenue was sometimes paid directly to the various 
persons in tho employ of tlie government, some- 
times through subordinate pay offices. Many pub- 
lic functionaries had their own paymasters, who 
were dependent on the raplas rifs irpoaSBov, re- 
ceiving their funds from him, and then distributing 
them in their respective departments. Such were 
the Tpirjpoiroio^ rsixoT^oMl, Sarrmoi, Ta<ppovoioi, 
iirepehif}rai v€u}pim, who received through their 
own Tppipt such sums as they required from time 
to time for the prosecution of their works. The paj’'- 
ment of the judicial fees was made by the Colacretae 
{mKfmphm)n which, and the providing for the 
meals in the Prytaneura, wore the only duties thot 
remained to them after tho establishment of the 
Apodectae by Cleisthenes. (Aristopli. Vesp* 695, 
724.) The raptm of the mma vessels, 
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'napdKou and rrjs 'ZaKap.mas^ acted not only as 
treasniers, but as triemrchs ; the expenses (amoimt- 
iiig for the two ships together to about sixteen 
talents) being provided by the state. They were 
elected by xe/pororfa (Demostli. c. Mid. 570 ; i 
Pollux, 'viii. 116.) Other trierarchs had their own 
private Tce/xlai, for the keeping of accounts and 
better dispatch of business. (Bdckh, Id. p. 171, 
&c. ; Schomann, Ant. Jur, puhl. Gr. pp. 250, 312.) 

The duties of the 'EKK-nvoraixiaL are spoken of 
in a sepal ate article. [IIellenotaiviiats.] 

Tile war fund at Athens (independently of the 
tribute) was provided from two sources, 1st, the 
property- tax [Eisphora], and 2dly, the suiplns 
of the yearly revenue, which remained after de- 
fra^niig the expenses of the ci\il administration, 
TaTrepioWa ;i(;p'd^iara TTjs dioucTjcrews. Of the ten 
2 TpaT? 77 oi, who were annually elected to pieside 
over the war department, one was called crrparriyds 
6 eirl T7JS SionojVews, to whom the management 
of the war fund was entrusted. lie had under 
him a treasurer, called rapdas crrparMriicMP, 
wlio gave out the pay of the troops, and defrayed 
all other expenses incident to the service. De- 
mosthenes, perhaps on account of some abuses 
which had sprung up, recommended that the 
geniTals should have nothing to do with the mili- 
tary fund, but that this should be placed under the 
care of special officers, raf.dai iml By}p6(noi^ who 
should be accountable for its proper application : 
TOP {Av rwp X6yop Trapd tovtup 

Xaf.i§dPGLP^ rdp §e twjv ^pycou irapd rov a-rpaTTpyov. 
(I)e (Jherson. 10 1.) The passage just cited con- 
firms the opinion of those who think that in De- 
niostli. (Ig Coron. 238, 265, the words 6 krcl rrjs 
dioucijaeMS refer to a crTparriyos so designated, 
and not to the rapuas rrjs irpoao'Sov. (Schomann, 
Aid. Jia\ piihl. Gr. p. 252, n. 7 ; Buckh, Id. p. 
161} ; Meier, xiit. Proc. p. 105.) 

So mnch of the surplus revenue, as was not re- 
epujed for the purposes of war, was to be paid by 
tiie treasurer of the revenue into the Theoric fund ; 
of wliich, after the Archonship of Euclides, special 
managers were created. [Theorica.] 

Lastly, wo have to notice the treasurers of the 
demi, raptat.^ and those of the tribes, (pvkcSp 

rapiai., who had the care of the funds belonging to 
their respective communities, and performed duties 
analogous to those of the state treasurers. The 
demi, as well as the tribes, had their common 
lands, which were usually let to farm. The rents 
of these formed the principal part of their revenue. 
^dXapxoi-t dnpapxoi^ and other local functionaries 
were appointed for various purposes ; but with re- 
spect to their internal economy we have but scanty 
information. (Schomann, de (JomtL pp. 371 — 378, 
AnL Jur. pubL Or. pp. 203, 204.) fC. E. K.j 
'1^\FES or TAPE'TB (Non. Marcell. p. 229, 
ed. Merceri), rdirrjs, rdns^ or Saffis, dim. SanlSiop^ 
a piece of tapestry, a carpet. 

The use of tapestry was in very ancient times 
chamcteristic of Oriental rather tlian of European 
habits (Athen. ii, p. 4fS, n.) ; we find that the 
Asiatics, including the Egyptians and also the 
Cartliaginians, who were of Asiatic origin, excelled 
in the mauxifacture of carpets, displayed them on 
festivals and other public occasions, and gave them 
as presents to their friends, (Xen. Anab. vii 3. 
§ 18, 27.) They were nevertheless used by the 
Oreeks as early as the age of Homer (//. xvi. 224, 
xxiv, 230, 645, Od, iv. 298, vii, 337), and by 
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some of the later Roman Emperors they Averegi\en 
as presents to the combatants at the Circensian 
Games. (Sidon. Apoll. Carm, xxiii. 427.) The 
places most renowned for the manufacture were 
Bab 3 don (Arrian, Euped. Alew. vi. p. 436, ed. 
Blanc. ; Sidon. ApoIL Epht. ix. 13), Tyre and 
Sidon (Heliodor. v. p. 252, ed. Commelin.). 
Sardes (Athen. ii. p. 48, b., vi, p. 255, e., xji. 
p. 514, c. ; Non. Marcell. p. 542), Miletus (Aris- 
toph. lian. 542), Alexandria (Plaut. Pseud, i, 2. 
13), Carthage (Athen. i, p. 28, a), and Corinth. 
(Athen. i. p. 27, d.) In reference to the texture, 
these articles were distinguished into those which 
were light and thin with but little nap, chiefly 
made at Sardes and called ij/ikordTrides (Athen. vi. 
p. 255, e., xii. p. 514, c. ; Diog. Laert. v, 72), and 
those in which the nap (paWos) was more abund- 
ant, and which were soft and woolly (oilAot, Horn. 
//. xvi. 224 ; paXaicou kpioio., Od, iv. 124). The 
I thicker and more expensive kinds (pakXooToi) re- 
sembled our baize or drugget, or even our soft and 
warm blankets, and were of two sorts, viz. those 
which had the nap on one side only {4rep6pakkoi\ 
and those which had it on both sides, called 
dfiplrarroi (Athen. v. p. 1 07, b., vi. p. 255, e. ; Diog, 
Laert. v. 72, 73), ampiJntapue (Non. Marcell. p. 
540 ; LuciL Std. i.p. 188, ed. Bip.), or dpLtpirdirpri^s 
(Eustath. in Horn. 11. ix. 200), and also dpicpipakkoi 
or ampkiimdhi. (Plin. //. N. viii. 48. s. 73.) In- 
stead of being always used, like blankets, in single 
pieces as they came from the loom [Pallium], 
carpets were often sewed together. (Plant. Stick. 
ii. 2. 51.) They were ficquently of splendid 
colours, being dyed either with the kerraes (I lor. 
Sat. ii. 6. 1 02 — 106) or with the murex (dkovpym., 
dknraprpvpoi), and having figiire.s, especially hunt- 
ing-pieces, woven into them. (Sidon.Apullf.c,; 
Plant. i. 2. 14.) These fine specimens of 

tapestry were spread upon thrones or diairs, and 
upon benches, couclies, or sofas, at entertainments 
(Idom. //. ix. 200, Od. xx. ISO j Virg, Am. i. 030, 
097 — 700 ; Ovid. Met. xiii. 638 j Cic, Tim. v. 21 ), 
more especially at the nuptials of persons of dis- 
tinction. Catullus {Argon, 47-”220) represents 
one to have been so employed, which exhibited the 
whole story of Theseus and Ariadne. They were 
even used to sleep upon (Horn. IL x. 356 ; Anac. 
viii. 1 , 2 ; Theocrit. xv. 125 ; Aristoph. 540 ; 
Virg. Aen. ix. 325, 358), and for the clothing of 
horses. (Aen. vii. 277.) The tapestry used to 
decorate the bier and catafalque at the Apotheosis 
of a Roman Emperor was interwoven with gold. 
(Ilerodian, iv. 2, p. 82, ed. Bekker.) The orientals 
upon occasions of state and ceremony spread 
carpets both over their floors and upon the groniKi 
(Aeschyl. Agam. 879 — 936 ; Athen. iv. p. 131,b., 
xii. p. ^4, c.) 

Besides the terras which have now been explained, 
the same articles of domestic furniture had deno- 
minations arising from the mode of using them, 
either in the Triclinium {trkJkmrm Bakplmba.) 
PI in. //. viii. 48. s. 74) or in the CunicuLUM 
{etdnctdarla polgmila.^ Mart, xiv. 159), and espe- 
cially from the constant practice of spreading them 
out {textile straffulum^ Cic. v. 21 ; siratuMi 
C* Nepos, Agm. viii 2 .? siragula., Liv. xxxiv. 
7 ; Hor. Sdt. ii. 3. 3 38; Plut, Lgmrg. 

p. 86, ed, Steph. j Athen. iv, p. 142, a., irrpifMra.^ 
ii. p* 48, d.)* Th^ Oreek term perutroma, which 
was transferred into the Latin (Diog. Laert. Lg. ; 
Plant, Stiek* iu 2, 54 ; Cic, PkL ii. 27), had a 
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special signification, moaning probaWy a coverlet 
made so large as to hang round the sides of the 
bed nr conch. [J. Y.J 

TAPIIUS (rdcpos). [FtJNUS, p. 55G, a] 
TAKMNTFNI LUDI. | Luni Saeculares.] 
TA RRII US (ra/5/5dr). [Navis, p. 708, a ] 
TAUIUI LUDI. [Ltjdi Saeculvres.] 

Tx\ XI A RCIII (ra^iapxoi), were military ollicers 
at Athens, who were next in rank to the Stntegi. 
[Strategus.] They weie ten in imniher like tlie 
strategi, one for each tiihe, and wore elected in the 
same way, namely hv ;teiporoyia;. (Dem. PInhpA, 
p, 17 ; Pollux, 'vni. 07 ) In war each command ed 
the infantry of his own tribe (Deni, in Boeot. p 
990 ; Aesch. Po Fais. L/\q p. 003), and they were 
frtnjuently called to assist the Strategi with their 
adrice at the war-eouncil. (Thucyd. vn. 80.) In 
peace they assisted the Strati^gi in I<‘vying and 
enlisting soldiers, as is stated under SaritTEGUs, 
and th(‘y seem to liavc also assisted the latter in 
the discharge oi many of their other duties. 

The Taviarclis were so chilled from their com- 
manding ra|c(9, which wmc the piincipal division, s 
of the hoplites in the Athenian army. I'lach trilie 
(t/mA77} formed a whence we iind (pvKij used 

as synonymous with rd^iy. (Lys. in ^ij/oraf. \)\). 
48h', 501.) As there were ten trilies, tliero wane 
consequentl}'' in a complete Athenian army ten 
va|ei9, but the number of men contained in each 
tvonld of course vary according to the importance 
of the tvar. Among the other tlreeks the Ta^is 
was the name of a nmeh smaller division of troops. 
The Aoxoy among the Athenians was a subdivision 
of the and the Aoxa7o/ were probably ap- 
pointed by the taxiarclis* (Schomauii, Ant. Jut. 
ptibL (iraee, p. 253, &c.) 

TAX IS (rcc^iv). [Taxiarchi.I 
TKUTOll, TKCTOTUUM OPUS. [Paries, 
p. 870, a.] 

^ TF/GULA (Efpago?, dim. Xen, Ilel/cn. 

vi. 5, § 0), a roofing" tile. Iloobng-tileH were origi- 
nally made, like bricks, of baked clay (759 dirr?;^), 
Byzes of Naxos first introduced tiles of marble 
aliout the year 620 B. a. (Pans. v. 10. § 2.) Be- 
sides the superior beauty and durability of the 
niaterlaU tliese tiles could be made of a much 
larger size than those of clay. Consequently, when | 
they were employed in the construction of the 
greatest temples, such as that of Jupiter at Olynpna 
(Pans. L ft), the Parthenon at Athens, and the 
Berapeium at Futeoli, their dimensions were in 
exact proportion to the otlier parts of the building ; 
and the elFecfc of the patalkd rows of joint-tiles 
descending from the ridge to the eaves, and termi- 
nated by ornamental frontons, with which the lions’- 
heads (oapti^ kmina.^ Vitruv. iii. 5. § 15 ; xoA^pat, 
llorapoll. h 21) over the cornice alternated, 
was exceedjngly grand and beautiful How highly 
this invention was prized by the ancients is proved 
by the attempt of tlw Eoman censor Q, Fulvius 
Flneciis to despoil the temple of the Lacinian Juno 
of some of its marble tiles in 

order to adorn another temple which he had Vowed 
to erect in Rome. (Liv. xlii, 4 ; Val Max. i. L 
§ 20*) A stilly more expensive and niagnifioent 
method of roofing consisted in the use of tiles ; 
made of bronzo and gilt, (Plin, /AiV* xjcxiii. 5. 1 
6 . 18 .) _ ^ , : 

At Rome the houses were originally roofed with ; 
shingles, and oontimiod to be so down to tlie time I 
of the wai’ with Pyrrhus, when tiles began to super- j 
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sede the old roofing material (Plin. //. iV. x\i. 10. 
s. 36 ; Niebuhr, Ilist of Rome^ \ol. lii. p. 550.) 

Tiles were oiigirially made perfectly Hat, or with 
nothing more than the hook or nozl'e underneath 
tliG upper bolder, which fulfilled the purpose of 
fixing them upon the rafters. They were after- 
wauK formed with a raised bolder on each side, as 
is shown in the annexed woodcut repiesentiiig the 
section ol four of the tiles lemaining at Pompeii. 



In order tliut the lower edj’e of aiiv tile might 
oierlap the upper edge of that wliieh came next 
b(do\v it, its two sides weio niadt' to coiiMUge 
dowiiwMrds. Sec tiic next woodcut represmitmg 
a tiled roof, from a part of which the pniit-tiles are 
removed in order to sliow the oveiiippuig and tlm 
convergence of the sides. It uas evidentlv neces- 
sary to cover the lines of junction between the 
rows of fiat tiles, and this was done by the use of 
semieylindricul tiles called indmm. ’J'lie above 
woodcut shows the si'ctiim of three imbrices found 
at Pompeii, and indicates their position relatively 
to the flat Elies. This is also shown in the next 
woodcut. The roof, by the exact adaptation of 



the broad terfuke and the narrow imhtwes through- 
out its whole extent, became like one solid and 
compact frame- work. (Xen. i\fm. iii. 1. § 7 ; cou- 
fnngU tmpdm inihricmiitc.^ Plant. BfmL i. 2. 28 ; 
Plin. //. N. xxxvi* 22. s. 44.) The rows of Joiiit- 
tilcB divided the roof into an equal number of 
channels, down which the water deacembA into 
the gutter {^vamtUs) to be discharged through opmi- 
ings made in the lions'*' beads, the position and ap- 
pearance of which are shown in the woodcuts. 
The rows of fiat tiles terminated in a variously 
ornamented front, which rose immediately above 
the corniste? and of which four specimens are shown 
in the first woodcut. The first and fourth patterns 
ate dmwn from tiles found at Pompeii, and the 
two internal from tiles preserved in the British, 
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Museum and brouglit tlntlier from Athens- Tlie 
lions’ lieads upon the tliiid and fourth are per- 
forated. [Antefixa.] The frontons, which 
were ranged along the cornice at the termination 
of tlie rows of joint-tiles, were either painted or 
sculptured so as to repicfaont leaves, aplustri/i 
[Aplustre], or masks. The first woodcut shows 
three examples of such fiontons, which belong 
to the Elgin collection in the British Museum. 
They aie drawn on a much larger scale than the 
other objects in the same oodcut. The invention 
of these giaceful ornaments is asciibed to Dibutadcs 
of Cmiiith. (Pliii. //. iV. xxxv. 1*2. s. 43 ) 

Other highly curious details upon the tiled roofs 
of Gieek temples may be seen in the Unedited 
Auiiquilies of ultHra, Lon. 1817. 

The same arrangement of tiles wliich was placi'd 
round a temple was also to be found within a house 
which u<is formed with an opening ni the centre. 
Hence any pensoii who descended fiom the roof 
into the open court or inipluMum of a house, was 
said to pass ‘‘ through the tile.s” (par t(yiilas^ Ter. 
EntK ill. 5. 40 ; compaie Gellius, x. 15 ; 5ia twv 
icepdf-iMV, St. Luke, V Iff). 

l^liny mentions a kind of tiling under the name 
panmaenm (//. /V. xxxvi *22. s. 44), so called pro- 
btihly because the tiles woie semicircular at their 
lower edge, and overlapped one another like the 
feathers in the train ol a peacock. Ancient se- 
pulchres and urns, made in the form of small temples 
[Fun ns], often represent very exactly the ap- 
pmiranee of a roof with the above mentioned va- 
rietie.s in the form of the tiles. [J. Y.J 

TKICUOPOEUS (reixorroios). Among the 
vanmus persons to whom vvas entrusted the ma- 
nagement of ])pblic works at Athens (ima-raTai 
h]pi)(riu}V tpyaip), were those who.se business it wa.s 
to build and keep ni repair the public walls. It is 
needless to observe how important to the city of 
Athens were her walls and fortifications, more 
especially the long walls, whicli connected the 
upper city with the Peiraeeus, and which gave it tlie 
advantages of an island. Thi‘sc were maintained 
at considerable expense. The rcixoTroml appear 
to have bL*eu elected by 

tribe, and probably for a year. They w<;re con- 
sidm-ed to hold a magisterial ofHce )» and 
in that capacity had an ijyepoi^ia dimufrriphv, 
AeschinoH calls them row p€yt(frov ruy 

ipywK Funds were jmt at their disposal, for which 
tliey had their treasurer (Tapias), dependent on 
the treasurer of the revenue. 4'hey were liable to 
rtmder an account (^v86p7]) of their management of 
these funds, and also of thidr general conduct, like 
other magistrates. The oflice of tuxottoios has been 
invented with peculiar interest in modern times, on 
account of its having been held by Demosthenes, 
and its having given occasion to the famous prose- 
cution of Gtcsiphon,who proposed that Demosthenes 
Khonkl rcctnvo the honour of a crown before he had 
rendered his accouiit according to law. As to the 
nature of the office, and the laws thereto relating, 
we may probably rely upon the account given by 
Aeschines, ( Aesch. c. Ctmph, 55 — 57, ed. Hteph. ; 
Jklckh, PuhLEcon. of Adieus, pp. 170, 203, 2d 
ed.) [G. H. K.] 

TELA (hrh), a loom. Although weaving was 
amongst the Greeks and Homans a distinct trade 
carried on by a separate class of persons (^vipdpi cu, 
Mom and Mrim, Huteoues), who more panicu- 
hirly fiuppliad the inhabitants of the towns witli 
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Llio productions of tiieir skill (Cato, de Re /f^a^L 
135), 3 fet every considerable domestic establish- 
ment, especially in the country, contained a loom 
(Cato, dc Re Rust. 10, 14) together with the whole 
appaiatiis neccss.aiy for the working of wool (ktui- 
fienmi, raKaa-ia, TaAacnovpyia). (Hesiod, Op. et 
Dies,779 ; Viig. OWjip. i. 285, 204.) [Calatiiits, | 
Tliese occupations were all supposed to be carried 
on under the protection of Minerva, specially deno- 
minated ""Epydvr), who was always regarded in this 
character as the friend and patroness of industiy, 
sohnet}'*, and female decorum. (Serv. in Vtn/, Eel 
vi. 3.) 

When the farm or the palace was sufficiently 
large to admit of it, a portion of it called the iffriav 
(histones, Varro, deRe UitU i. 2) or tea'tnmm, was 
devoted to this purpose. (Cic. Vei r. iv. 26.) The 
woik was there principally carried on by female 
slaves (quahillaricie, o% epidoi, Theociit. xvn 80 ; 
Horn. Od. i. 35G — 3G0, vii. 235, xxi. 350) under 
the superintendence of the mistress of the house, 
who herself also together witli her daughters took 
part in the labour, both b}' instructing beginners 
and In* finishing the more tasteful and oriianieiital 
parts. (Vitruv. yi. 7. p. 1G4, ed. Schneider ; Sym- 
niaclms, EpisL vi. 40.) But although weaving was 
emploj'ed in providing the ordinary ai tides of 
clothing among the Greeks and Homans from the 
earliest times, yet as an inventive and decorative 
art, suliservient to luxury and refinement, it was 
almost entirely Oriental Persia, Babylonia, Egypt, 
Phoonicia, Phrygia, and Lydia, are ‘all celebrated 
for the wonderful skill and magnificence displayed 
m the inanufactnro of scarfs, shawls, carpets and 
tapestry. [Ciilamys, Pallium, Peplum, 'Capes.! 

Among the peculiarities of Egyptian manners 
Herodotus (ii. 35 ; compare Athcn. ii. p. 48, b) men- 
tions tliat weaving was in that country the employ- 
ment of the male sex. This custom still continues 
among some Arab and negro tribes. (Wtdsted, 
'f'rairh, vol. i. p. 123 ; Prichard, Researches, vol 
ii. p. GO, 3d edit.) Throughout Europe, on the 
other hand, weaving was in the earliest ages the 
ta.sk of women only, The matron, assisted liy her 
daughters, wove clothing for the husband and the 
sons, (Colum. tie Re HtihL xii. Rraef ; Plin, IT, N. 
viii. 48. s. 74 j Herod, ix. 109.) This domestic 
custom gi\es occa-siou in the works of tlie epic and 
tragic poets to some very interesting deuau mem and 
expressions of affliction between near rdatiojis. I n- 
deed the recognition, or *Amyvd>pms, as Aristotle 
calk it (de ArL PoeL G, § 18, 14. § 21), often 
depends on this circumstance. I'hius Grensa proves 
herself to be the mother of Ion (Kurip. I cm, 1416, 
1417) by describing the pattern of a shawl which 
she had made in her youth, and in which she had 
wrapped her infant son. Ipliigenia recognises her 
brother Orestes on one occasion (Eurip. TpL in 
7<i!«r. 814 — 817), and Electra reci^gnises him on 
another (Aebchyl. (diocph, 225) by the figured 
clothing which he wori^, and which they had long 
before woven fur him. 

Besidea the shawls which were frequently given 
to the temples by private persons, or obtained by 
commerce with foreign nations, companies or col- 
leges of females were attached to the more opulent 
temples f(*r the purpose of furnishing a. regular sup- 
ply. Thus the sixteen women, who lived together 
in a btdiding destined to their w at Olympia, 
wove a new shawl every five years to be displayed 
at the g^mes which were then celebrated In honcmif 
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of Hera, aiitl to be preserved in her temple. (Pans. 
V. Id. §2 — 4, vi.24. §8.) [Heraea.] A similar 
college at Sparta was devoted to the purpose of 
wea\ii)g a tunic every year for the sitting statue 
of the Aniyclean Apollo, which was thiity cubits 
high, (Pans. iii. IG. §2, 19. §2.) At Athens 
the company of virgins called epyafrrTmi or epydvai, 
and d^^r}(pdpoi^ who were paitly of Asiatic extrac- 
tion, wove the shaivl which was carried in the Pa- 
iiathenaic procession and which represented the 
battle between the gods and the giants, (Eurip. 
Jlac. 4G1 — 409 ; Virg. Cins, 21 — 35.) [Arriie- 
FHORiA ; Panathenaea.] a similar occupation 
was assigned to young females of the highest rank ; 
at Argos. (Eurip. Ipk Tcmr, 213 — 215 ) In 
the fourth century the task of weaving began to 
be transferred in Europe from women to the other 
sex, a cliange which St. Chrysostom deplores as a 
sign of prevailing sloth and effeminacy. (OraL 34. 
vol, iii. p. 470, ed. Saville.) Yegetius (de Re MU. 
i. 7), who wrote about the same time, mentions 
Hntennes., or the manufacturers of linen cloth, in the 
number of those who were ineligible as soldiers. 

Everything woven consists of two essential parts, 
the warp and the woof, called in Latin Stamen and 
Snhtegmen, SuMmien^ or Tnma (Vitruv. x. I ; 
Ovid. Met. iv. 397 ; Plin. II N. xi. 24. s. 23 ; 
Pera Sat, vi, 73), in Greek crrij/accu and icpoic-n. 
(Plato, iV/if. pp. 297, 301, 302, ed. Pekker ; 
Aeliaii, II. A. ix. 17 ; Pint, de Is. et Osir. p. 
G72,) Instead of icpoiclj Plato (I^g. v. p. 38(), 
ed. Eekker) sometimes uses ^tnd in the 

passages referred to he mentions one of tlie most 
important difterences between the warp and the 
woof: via. that the threads of the former are strong 
«md firm in consequence of being more twisted in 
spinning, whilst those of the latter are compara- 
tively soft and yielding. This is in fact the diffe- 
rence which in the modern silk manufacture dis- 
tinguishes orgunzim from tnm.^ and in the cott<m 
manufacture twist from we/t. Another name for 
the woof or tram was fioBdpyj. (Horn. IMr, 181 j 
Eustath. in Ham. IL xxiil 7G2, Od» v. 12L) 

The warp was called stamen in Ijatin (from 
sUm) on account of its erect posture in tiie loom, 
(Varro, L. L. v, 1 13,ed, MUller.) The correspond- 
ing Greek term and likewise lairds have 

evidently the same derivation. For the same rea- 
son the very first operation in weaving was to set 
up the loom, Iffritv <rrifi(ra(rOai (Ilom. Od, ii. 94 ; 
Hesiod, Op. et 779) ; and the web or cloth, 
before it was cut down or “• descended ” from the 
loom (Kctriia d^* Theocrit. xv, 35), was 
oalled “vestis pendens,” or “'pendtila tela” (Ovid, 
Md, iv. S95, Bpist. i, 10), because it hung from 
the transverse beum or J uouM. These particulars 
are all clearly exhibited in the picture of Circe’s 
loom, which is contained in the very ancient illu- 
ininated MS. of yirgiPs Aeneid preserved at Home 
in the Vatican Library^ (See the annexed wood- 
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cut, and compare Hew. vii. 1 4 : ajmd majnres sfaufes 
tcA'chant., Servius in lac. ; Iloin. Od. x. 222.) Al- 
though the upright loom here exhibited was in 
common use, and employed for ail ordinary pur- 
poses, the practice, now generally adopted, of 
placing the warp in an horizontal position was oc- 
casionally resorted to in ancient tunes ; for the 
upright loom {stems tela., lorros opdios), the manaf’-e- 
ment of wliich required the female to stand and 
move about, is opposed to another kind at which 
she sat. (Artemidor. iii. 3G ; Servius, l.c.) 

Wg observe in the preceding woodcut about the 
middle of the apparatus a transverse rod passing 
through the waip, A straiglit cane was wdl 
adapted to be so used, and its application is clearly 
expressed by Ovid in the words stamen secernit 
I arundo.” (Met. vi. 55.) In plain weaving it was 
I inserted between the threads of the warp so as to 
divide them into two portions, the threads on one 
side of the rod alternating with those on the other 
side throughout the whole breadth of the warp. 
The two upright beams supporting the jugum, or 
transverse beam, from which the warp depends, 
were called /ceAedrres (Theocrit. xviii. 31), and 
iVToVoSey, literally, “ the legs of the loom.” (Eus- 
tatli. in lUrni. Od. xiii. 107.) 

Whilst the improvements in machinery have to 
a great extent superseded the use of the upright 
loom in all other parts of Kurop(\ it remains almost 
in its primitive state in Iceland. The following 
woodcut is reduced from an engraving of the Ice- 
landic loom in Glaf Olafseu’s^ OcommitG Tutir in 
that island, published iii Danish at Copenhagen, 
A. B. 1780, We observe underneath the jugum a 
roller (avnoF, Pollux, vii. x. § 3G j Eustath. in 
Horn. Od. xiii. 107) which is turned by a handle, 
and on which the we)> is wound as the work ad- 
vances, The threads of tlie warp, besides being 
separated by n transverse rod or plank, are divided 
into thirty or forty parcels, to each of which a 
stone is suspended for the purpose of keeping the 
warp in a perpendicular position and allowing the 
necessary play to the strokes of the spatha, which 
is drawm at the side of the loom. The mystical 
ode written about the eleventh century of our era, 
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witK whicli Gray lias made us familiar in his trans- 
lation, and which describes tlie loom of ‘'•the Fatal 
Sisters,” represents wariiors’ skulls as supplying 
the place of these round stones {pondera. Sen. 
Episl. 91 ; Plin. i/. iV. l.c.). The knotted bundles 
of threads, to which the stones were attached, often 
remained after the web was finished in the form of 
a frniffe. [Fimbriae ] 

Whilst the comparatively coarse, strong, and 
much-twisted thread designed for the warp was 
thus arranged in parallel lines, the woof remained 
upon the spindle [Ftisus], forming a spool, bobbin^ 
or pen {TTTjvrj,, dim. irrivLov, Horn. 11. xxiii. 76'2 ; 
Eunp. Ilec, 4GG). This was either conveyed 
thiougli the warp without any additional con* 
tiivunce, as is still the case in Iceland, or it was 
made to revolve in a shuttle (Trai^ouA/cos, Ilesych, 
s.v. Th]viov radius, Lucret. v. 1352). This was 
made of box brought Irom the shores of the Euxine, 
and was pointed at its extremities, that it might 
easily force its way througli tlie waip. (Virg. Jen. 
ix. 470 ; Ovid. Met. iv. 275, vi. 5G, 132, Fast. 
iii. 879.) The annexed woodcut shows the form 
in which it is still used in some letiied parts of our 
island for common domestic purposes, and which 
may he regarded as a form of great antigiiity. 
An oblong entity is seen in its upper surface, 
which holds tlie bobbin. A small stick, like a 
wire, extends through the length of this cavity, 
and enters its two extremities so as to turn freely. 
The small stick passes through a hollow cane, 
which our manulacturers call a rj?^dl, and which 
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is surrounded by the woof. This is drawn through 
a rouud hole in the front of the sliuttle, and, 
wfienever the shuttle is thrown, the bobbin re- 
volves and delivers the woof through this liole. 
The process of winding the yarn so as to make 
li into a bobbin or pen, was called Ttnyi^mBca 
{Theocrit. xviii. 3‘2) or dmirrjJ^ecrdixu (Aristot, 
//. /(. V. 1.9.) The reverse process by which it 
was delivered thrcmgli the hole in front of the 
shuttle (see the last woodcut) was called ^Kirijvl 
^€(r0ai, Hence the phrase iicin^pieirai radra^mmi» 
“ lie shall disgorge these things,” (Aristoph. liau, 
588 j Schol. 'In loe.) 

All that is effected by the shuttle is the con- 
veyance of the woof across the warp. To keep 
every thread of the woof in its proper place it is 
necessary that the threads of tho warp should be 
decussated. This was done hy the leashes, called 
in Latin Hcia, in Greek plrot (piros, Horn. 11. 
xxiii, 7G2). By a loash we are to understand a 
thread having at one end a loop, through which a 
thread of tlie warp was passed, tlie -other end being 
fastened to a stnughtrod called Ltdaiorium.^ and in 
Greek /career. (Aristopli. 7%em. 829.) The warp, 
having been divided by tho arundo, as already 
mentioned, into two sets of threads, all those of the 
same set were passed through tho loops of the cor- 
responding sot of leashes, and all those leashes 
were fastened at their other end to the same wooden 
rod- At least one set of leashes was noceMuiry to 
decussate the warp, even in the plainest and sim- 
plest weaving. The number of sets was increased 


according to tho complexity of tlie pattern, wliich 
was called bilhje or irilhv (Mart. xiv. 143), hipiros, 
Tpipiro9 (Crat. Jim. Frucp p. 103, ed. Rnnkel),or 
TToKi^ptiros (Fer. Mar. Eryth. pp. 164, 170, 173, 
ed, Blancardi), according as the number was two, 
three, or more. 

The process of annexing the leashes to the warp 
was called ordiri telam (Plin. H. N* xi. 24. s. 28), 
also lic'ia telae addere^ or adnectere. (Virg. Georg, i. 
285 ; Tibull. ]. 6. 78.) It occupied two women at 
the same time, one of whom took in regular succes- 
sion each separate thread of the warp and handed 
it over to the other j this part of the process was 
called Tvapadlbovai, or Trpotpopeicrdaim 

(Schol. Arisiopk Av. i ; Suidas, Hesychiiis, s. v.) 
The other woman, as she received each thread, 
passed It through the loop in proper order, and this 
act, which we call “ entering,” was called in Greek 
(Schol Horn. Od. vii. 107.) 

Supposing the warp to have been thus adjusted, 
and the pen or the shuttle to have been carried 
througli it, it was then decussated hy diawnig for- 
wards the proper rod, so as to carry one set ot tho 
threads of the warp across the rest, after which the 
woof was shot back again, and by the contimial re- 
petition of tliis process the warp and woof were 
interlaced. (Plutarch, vii. sap), com, p. 502, ed. 
lleiske ; Horn. //. xxiii. 760 — 763.) In the pre- 
ceding figure of the Icelandic loom we observe two 
staves, which are occasionally used to fix the rods 
in such a position as is most convenient to assnst 
the weaver in drawing hiu’ woof across her warp. 
After the woof had been conveyi'd by the shuttle 
through tlie warp, it was driven someiimes down- 
wards, as is represented in the first woodcut, hut 
more commonly upwards as m the second, (Isul, 
Grig, xix, 22; Herod, ii. 35.) Two different in- 
struments were used in this part of the process. 
The simplest and probably the most ancient was in 
the form of a large wooden sword {spallia, 
dm, andOioy, Brunck, Anal, i* 222; Plato, Lysis, 
p. 118 ; Aesch. Choeph. 226). From the verb 
criraffauf, to beat with the spatlia, cloth rendered 
close and compact by tins process was called erwa- 
(?7?rdy. (Athen. xii. p. 525, d.) This instrument 
is still used in Iceland exactly as it was in ancient 
times, and a ligure of it copied from Ulafsen, is 
given in tho second woodcut. 

The spatha was, however, in a great degree 
superseded by the comb (pecUm, Kepids), the teeth 
of which were inserted between the threads of tiio 
warp, and thus made by a forcible impulse to drive 
the threads of the woof close together. (Ovid. Fusk 
iii. 880, Met. vi. 58 ; Juv. ix, 26 ; Virg. Jen. 
vii 14 ; Horn. //. xxit. 448 ; Aristoph. Amv, 832 ; 
Eurip. Ion, 509, 760, 1418, 1492.) It in probable 
that the teeth were sometimes made of metal (Horn. 
Od. v, 62) ; and tlu^ were accommodated to the 
purpose intended by being curved {puicthm unei, 
Chiudian, in Eulrop, ii, 382), as is still the case in 
the combs which are used in the same manner by 
the Hindoos. Among n« the olhcc of the comb m 
exocated with greater ease and effect by the rmi, 
lay, or batUm, 

The lyre [liViiA.], the favourite musical I nstru- 
: ment of the Greeks, was only known to the llo- 
I mans uh a foreign invention. Hence they appear 
to have describad its parts by a comparison with 
the loom, with which they were familiar. Tim 
terms jngum and skuuhm were transferred by iin 
obvious roscmblanco from tho latter to tho former 
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oLject ; nnd, although thoy adopted into their own 
langnaj^e the Greek word pkctnm rOvid. Met. xi. 
1G7 — 170), they used the Latin Pegten to denote 
the same thing, not because the instrument used 
in striking the hre was at all iike a comb in sliape 
and appeal ance, but because it was held in the 
right hand and inserted between the staniina of tlie 
lyre as the comb was between the stamina of the 
loom. (Virg- dew. vi. 647; Juv. m. 200^ — 293; 
Pei's. vi. 2.) 

After enumerating those parts of the loom which 
were necessary to produce even dm plainest piece ^ 
of cloth, it remains to describe the methods of pro- 
ducing its varieties, and more especially of adding 
to its value by making it either warmer and softer, 
or more licli and ornamental. If the object was to 
produce a checked pattern (seidulis flmdere, Plin. 
}/. iV. viii. 48. s. 74 ; Juv. ii. 97), or to weave 
what we should call a Scotch plmd, the threads of 
the warp were arranged, alternately black and 
white, or of differerit colours in a certain series 
according to the pattern which was to be exhibit- 
ed. On the other liand, a striped pattern (pa(§o&j- 
Tof, Diod. Sic. V. 80 ; rhyata saif?ihj 
viii. (ifJO) was produced by using a warp of one 
colour only, but changing at regular intervals the 
colour of the woof. Of this kind of cloth the Uo- 
nnn lmhe<t (Virg. Aim. vii. 188) was an oxamph*. 
Ghc'cked and striped goods were, no douht, in the 
first instance, produced by combining the natnial 
varieties of v\ool, ivhitc, black, brown, [Pal- 
inUM.] The woof also was the medium, through 
which almost every other diversity of appearance 
and quality was effected. The warp as mentioned 
above tvas generally more twisted, and consequently 
stronger and firmer than the woof: and with a 
view to the same object different kinds of wool 
were spun for the warp and for the woof. The 
consequence was, that after the ph^co was woven, 
the fuller drew mit its nap hy carding, so as to 
make it like a soft blanket (Plato, FoUL p. 802) 
[PuLLo] 5 and, when the intention was to guard 
against the cold, the warp was dirainislicd and the 
woof or nap icpoim) made more abundant 

in proportion. (Ilesiod. Op. H 537; Prochm 
ad he.) In this mnnuer they made the soft 
or Laena On the other 

liand a woof of finely twisted thread {ifrinov) pro- 
duced a thin kind of elotli, wliich resembled our 
buntine {iucernae umia mldminum teumlate 
/lidHk.% Anim. Alarcelh xiv. d). Where any kind 
of cloth was enriched by th<i admixture of dlfterent 
materials, the richer and more beautiful substance* 
always formed part of the woof. Thus the vadie 
submrlca., or tramosem% had the tram of silk. 
[Sericom.] In other cases it was of gold (Virg. 
Aeii, iib 488 ; Setrius in he,) ; of wool dyed with 
Tyriaai purple (Ovid- Mei, vi, 578; fynb siAjte<p 
mine, Tibull iv. 1. V22 ; picto sukegm^m, Val, Flaco. 
vi. 228) ; or of bmvers*-wool firinu,, Isid, 

Orig, xix. 22). Hence the epithets fomKhponos, 

“■ having a purple woof” (Pind. OL vi.' 3^, ed. 
Bockh ; Schol. in he.), dpdoKpSms, ** produdhug a 
dowery woof” (Kurip, i/co. 486), 

*^made from bobliins or pens of gold thread” 
(Kurlp. OmL ^virrims, ^‘made with good 
bobbins” (Eurip. //4 m Taw\ 814, 1465), KepfdSi 
7rmi?J<o0cra, “ variegating with the comb ” (Eiirip. 
fph in 7kur, 215), Ac. 

But hasldes the variety of materials constituting 
the woof, an ehdfrss diversity was effected by tlic 
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manner of inserting them into the warp. The 
terms h'/k and Siixiros, the oiigiii of which has 
been explained, probably denoted what we call 
dwutg or twceled cloth, and the Germans zwilheh. 
The poets npply Inlu, which in German has be- 
come drillicJi, to a kind of armour, perhaps chain- 
mail, no doubt rcsemhling the pattern of clotli, 
which wms denoted by the same term. (Virg! 
Am. iii. _4d7, v. 250, vii. 68.9, xii. 375 ; Yd. 
Flaccns, iii. 10.9.) In the preceding figure of the 
Icelandic loom the three lods with their leashes 
indicate the arrangement necessary for this textuie. 
All kinds of damask were produced by a very 
complicated appaiatus of tlie fearnekind'(/Va?/jnw 
frf7?s), and were therefore called /W////m;^i. (Plin. 
II. N. \iii. 48. s. 74 ; Alart. xiv. 156.) 

The sprigs or other ornaments produced in the 
te.xturo at regular intoivals were called lloweis 
(dvOT}, Philostr. Imag. ii. 28; 5papa, Horn. //. xxii. 
440) or feathers (plumae). Another term, adopted 
with reference to the same machinery, was eG'/u- 
rov or ^dpirov,^ denoting vdvet. In the middle 
ages it became ^dpLrop, and thus produced the 
German summet. 

The Fates are sometimes mentioned by classical 
writers in a manner \my sinnlnr to the description 
of the Fatal Sisteis” above refein-d to. (Mm 
so rat urn Ihuu, Stat. Ae/y///. i. hli) ; fahrmii inepc- 
trkahUfer Ciuddita lleia, A pul. il/e/. xi.) 

As far as we can form a judgment from the lan- 
guage ainl deseiiptions of amneiit autlmrs, the pio- 
ductums of the loom appear to ha\e fallen in an- 
cient times very little, if at all, below tin* hiuiuty 
and variety of the damasks, sliawls, and tapestry 
of tlie present ag«\ and to have vied with the 
works of the most celehratml painters, representing 
first mythological, and afterwards scriptural sul'i- 
jects. In addition to the notices of particular 
works of thin class, contained in the passages and 
articles which have been already referred to, the 
following aaUiors may be consulted for accounts of 
some of the finGst specimens of weaving: Kuripid, 

I ow, 1 90— -202, 1141 — '1165; Aristot Miir. A nsen/t. 
09 ; A then. xii. p. .541 ; Asterii, Ilomilla dis JJie. 
et Letz.; Theod. Ih'odroni. O/iod. et Dos, Amor, ml 
fin.; Ahrg. Acn. v. 250— 257, Cir. 21—35; Ovnl 
A/et. vi. 61—128; Stat, 77ieh. vl 64, 540—517; 
Au-son. Jdpig. 26 ; Lamprid. Ileliug. 28; Gland ian, 
(hi VL Com. Ilouor, 56\---h77.,iHldlilk'h. ii. 330 — 
'865. [X Y.1 

TELA MO'NES, f Ati. '\nths.] 

T FFL ETA E (r eAcraf}. [M Y.STBftr a.] 

TELO^NES (reAdpijs), Most of the tax<*s at 
Athens were, farmed by’- private persons, wdio took 
upon themselves tho task of coll(‘cting, and made 
periodical payments in respect thereof to tlio state. 
They were called by the general name of reAmai, 
while the fanners of any narticular tax wore called 
ebco<rTwmi,ire3!/T77xoo‘r<>Ac>7oq&c,,a8 the case might 
be. Tho duties wore let by auction to the highest 
bidder. Companies often took them in the name 
of one person, who was called dpxdprjS or tcAucj^- 
and was their representative W tho state. 
Sureties were required of tho farmer for the pay- 
ment of his (hies. The office was freqtiently under- 
taken by resident aliens, citixeiis not liking it, on 
account of the vexatiotjs proceedings to which it 
often hd» . The farmer was armed with coiisi'- 
domble powers; bo carried with him hit, books, 
searched for contraband or unciiHtomed good®, 
watched the harbour, markets and other places, to 
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prevent smi^ggling, or unlawful and clandestine 
sales; brought a <pdcris or other legal process 
against those whom he suspected of defrauding the 
revenue; or even seized their persons on some oc- 
casions, and took them before the magistrate. To 
enable him to perform these duties, he was ex- 
empted from military service. Collectors (Gtc\oj€iy) 
were sometimes employed by the farmers ; but 
frequently the fanner and the collector were the 
same person. (Bockh, Econ. of Athens^ p. 
Ihld, <\.e , 'dd ed.) 

The taves were let by the Commissioners, acting 
under the authority of tiie Senate. [Poletae.] 
'i’he payments (icura§t)\al rekovs) were made by 
the fanner on stated Prytaneias in tire Senate- 
h(»UbO. There was usually one payment made in 
advance, xpoicaraSoX-ii, and one or more afterwards, 
called Trpotricardik’rjfj.a. Upon any default of pay- 
ment, the fanner became drifios^ if a citizen, and 
lie was liable to be imprisoned at the discretion of 
the court, upon an information laid against him. 
If the debt was not paid by tlio expiration of the 
ninth Prytaneia, it was doubled ; and if not then 
paid, bus pioperty bi‘came forfeited to the state, 
and proceedings to confiscation might be taken 
forthwith. Upon this subject the reader should 
consult the s])(‘ech of Uernusthencs against Tinio- 
crates. (3clidniann, Aut, Jar. puhL Or. p. 
317.) [C.R.1L1 

'I'l'lLOS (rikos)^ a ta.v. The taxes imposed by 
the Athenians and collected at homo were either or- 
dinaiy or i*\traoidiiiaiy. The former constituted a 
regulir or permanent source of income ; tiie latter 
were only raised in time of war or otliei emer- 
gimcy. The ordinary ta\:es were laid mostly upon 
pwpcrhk upon citizims in the shape 

of toll or customs ; though the resident aliens paid 
a poll tax, called /iieroliaov^ for the liberty of re- 
siding at Athens under })rotection of the state. 
[Metoeui. ( As to the customs and harbour dues, 
see Pentkcoste. An excise was paid on all salos 
in the market, called 4'yrawfa, though we know not 
what the amount was- (Ilarpoc. a. v. 'ETruvla,) 
And a duty was imposed on aliens for permiHsion 
to sell their goods there. Slave-owners paid a 
duty of three obols for every slave they kept j and 
slaves who bad been emancipated paid the same. 
This was a v«»ry productive tax before the fortifi- 
cation of l)(‘celeia by the Eacedaemouians. (Xe- 
noph, da rniMj. iv. 25.) There was also a itopyindy 
riktis^ and some others of minor importance^ as to 
which the reader is referred to Bdckh {Puhl. Emu 
of Adiam, p. 333, 2d ed.). The justice fees 
{UpvTCLPua^ napd(rT«<nv, iko.) were a lucrative tax 
in time of p<‘ace. (Tlmcyd. vi. bl ; Bockli, Id. p, 
345, &c,) 

The e.xtraordinary taxes were the property tax 
(JitTpopd)^ and the compulsory services called Aei- 
rovpyiai. Some of these last were regular, and 
recurred annually; ibejnost important, the rpirf^ 
papxia^wmn. war* service, and performed as occasion 
re(tuired. As these services wore all perfomed, 
wholly or partly, at the expense of the individual, 
they may be regarded as a species of tax. [Eis- 
wiotu ; Ebitouroia j TRUsaAitciUA.] 

The tribute (fdpai) paid by the allied states m 
the Athenians formed, in the douriKhing period of 
the republic, a regular and most important source 
of revenue. In me. 415 the Athenians sub- 
stituted for the tribute a duty of five per cent* 
(fl/^uoT//) on all commodities exported or imported 


by the subject states, thinking to raise by this 
means a larger income than by direct taxatluii. 
[Eicoste.] 

A duty of ten percent. (BejcarT]) on mmehan- 
dise passing into and fiom the Euxiiie Sea was 
established for a time by Alcibiades and otber 
Athenian generals. [Decumae.] This may be 
regarded as an isolated case. In general, where 
S^mrai are mentioned among the Greeks, they 
denote the tithes of land ; such as tlie Persian 
Siitraps collected from conquered countries, or such 
as tyrants exacted of their subjects for the use of 
land held under them as lords of the whole country. 
For instance, Peisistratus took a tithe of this kind, 
which was reduced by his sons to a twentieth. 
The state of Athens held the tithe of some lands ; 
other tithes were assigned to the temples or ser\ice 
of the Gods, having been dedicated by pious indi- 
viduals, or by reason of some conquest or vow, 
such as that recorded by Herodotus (vii. 132). 

Other sources of revenue were derived by tlie 
Athenians from their mines and public lands, 
fines, and confiscations. The public demesne lands, 
whether pastiue or arable, houses or other buildings, 
were usually let by auction to private peisons. 
The conditions of the lease were engraven on stone. 
The rent was pajahle by Prytaneias. If not paid 
at tlie stipulated time, the lessee, if a citizen, be- 
came uTifios, and subject to the same consequences 
as any otlier state debtor. As to fines and cuntis- 
catioiis, see TiMEiu.v. 

These various souices of revenue produced, ae- 
eouliiig to Aristophanes, an annual income of two 
thousand talents in the most flourishing period of the 
Athenian empire. (lAsyi. fifiO.) bee the calcula- 
tions of Biickli, Id. p. 4 33, &c. 

Tek^Ty signifies ‘Ho settle, cmiqilete, or perfect,’* 
and hence “• to sidtle an account,” and generally 
“ to pay.” Thus TeAos comes to mean any pay- 
ment in tlie nature of a tax or dut 3 n The words 
are connected with zahle/i in German, and the old 
sense of inle in Knglisli, and the modern word to//. 
(Arnold, ad Time. i. 53.) Though riAos may 
signify any payment in the nature of a tax or 
duty, it is more commonly used of the ordinary 
ta.xes, as customs, &c. T^Aos, TeAcfv is used with 
reference to the property-tax, in the sense of hamj 
rated in u certain projwr/tow, or, which m the same 
thing, to a pariicutar chm of rate-papers. 

Thus iTTrdda or t-nTnubv rektiv, or els IwvdBa 
reAem, means, to belong to the class of knights. 
And the same exprossian is used metaphorically, 
without any immediate reference to the payment 
of a tax. Thus eh arSpas TeAsTv, is to bo classed 
among adults. So h Baiwrodv rekbttv^ Herod, vi, 
108. *l<TOTik€La signifies tlie right of ladug taxed 
on the same footing, and having otlun* privileges, 
the same as the citiztms ; a right sometimes granted 
to resident aliens. [MiS'roEcn] ’Ar/Aem signifies 
an exemption from taxes, or other duties and 
services; an honour very rarely gnmted by tho 
Athenians. [Atbx.bu.] As to the faitning of 
the taxes, see TelonEvS. For an epitome of the 
whole subject, see Schbmann, Ant Jm\ puhl Or* 
p.3U, &c. [C. R. K.] 

TE'HENOS (vi/uswis), a piece of land cut or 
marked off from other land. The name was parti- 
cularly applied to a piece of land cut off from the 
public land and appropriated to the support of a 
king in the heroic age (Horn. IL vi. 183, vii. 313, 
XX. 184, Od* vL 293, xi 183), and likewise to » 
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piece of land, cut off from common uses, and dedi- 
cated^ to a god. In Attica, there appears to have 
been a considerable quantity of such sacTcd lands 
(re/xht))^ wliich were let out b}" the state to farm ; 
and the income arising from them was appiopriated 
to the support of the temples, and the maintenance 
of public worship. (Xen. Vectlti. iv. 10 ; liarpocrat. 
s. r. drcd MiaBcauircaP i Bockh, PubL Peon. ofAihms. 
p. 303, -dd ed.) 

TMMO. TAeatrum ; Cuiuuts ] 

TEMPIjUM is the same word as the Greek 
from rkjiPta to cut off, for tempi nm, ac- 
cording to Serviiis {(1(1 Jen. i. 440), was any place 
which was circumscribed and bopaiuted by tiie au- 
gurs from the rest of tlie land !)y a certain solemn 
formula. The technical terms for this act of the 
augurs are lihcrdre and e/An, and hence a tenipUmi 
ItHclf is a lams liljam/iis et vjllttus, A place thus 
Bet apart and hallowed by tiie augurs was always 
intemied to serve religious purposes, but chieiiy lor 
taking the nupuia. (‘" 7\mplimi locm atif/um uut 
(HfspieU i*<msa qulhitsthm coucepfis verbis 
Varro, de Lint/. Lai. vi. p. HI, Bip.) When Varro 
(tie Lint/. Lat. v. p. 05, Bip.) says that a torus ef- 
/(ilm was always outside the city, we must rememhm* 
that this only nu‘ans outside the pnimerluui., for 
the wiiole space included within the jmmomtwi 
was Itself a tvm/Ltm., i. r. a place in which auspices 
could be taken [PoiumiiiiUM} ; hut whmi tliey 
were to taken in any place outside the pawoa- 
riurn^ it was always m'ces&ary for such a place 
to be first circumscribed and fiauctified by the 
augur {libmtre el ejfarl). The place in the heavens 
within which the observations were to be made 
was likewise called kmiplum.^ as it was marked out 
and separated from the rest by the staff of the 
augun When the augur had defined the imipluni 
within which he intended to make his observa- 
tions, he fixed Ins tent in it {iahrmueutum mperr)., 
and this tent was hkewiso called temphm.^ or more 
aecumiely, irmpltm mows. To this mi/ms ^ew- 
pium we must refer what Sei*viu8(<a/A(f'«. iv. 200) 
ami Festus (s. v. miuom tmpla) state, that a hvn- 
phtm was enclosed with planks, curtains, at- 
tached to posts fixed in the ground, and that it 
had only one door {rstitus). The place chosen for 
tikm/ihm was generally an eminence, and in the 
city it was tlic oirai, where the fixing of a tent dees 
Wot appear to have been necessary, because here a 
place called aupmiGulmi was mice for all couse- 
crated for this piu’pose. (Paul Diac.^, tv 
culum / comp. liv. L 10, iv. IB ; Cic. de Of. iih 
10 .) 

Besides this meaning of the word kmplum in 
tW of the augurs, it also had that of a 

temple w the common acceptation. In this case 
too, howev'er^, the* tecred precinct within which a 
temple was built, was always a kern Hberatm 
ei efulm by the augurs*. fch^ is,; ora 
famm (Liv. x. %1 s Varro, de p. 65, 

Bip.) ; the consecration was completed' by the 
pontiffs, and not until inauguration and oonsecrv 
tion had taken place, could $mm be perforb^ad &t 
meetings of the Bonatc be held in ii (Serv. 0'Am. 
i. 446.) It was necessary then for a tempi# io bO' 
sanctioned by the gods, whose will was ascertained 
^ by, the augurs, and to be consecrated or dedicated by 
Bw' urill of man (the pontilFs). Whore the sanction 
O'f the ^g^ds had not been obtained, and where the 
mete' hot bf -man had conseemted a place to tlie 
gods, such % place was only a amrum, SGtemtiumf 
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orsacrlbim. [Saurarium ; Sacellum.] Varro 
(ap. (Jell. xiv. 7. § 7) justly con&iilors the ceremony 
perfomied by th(‘ augurs as essential to a temple 
as the consecratiun by the poii tiffs took place also 
in other sanctuaries which were not tempia^ but 
mere sacra or uedes saerae. 131113 the sanctuary 
of Vesta was not a tempi um hut an ardes same, 
and the various mriae (Ilostilia, Pompeia, Julia) 
r(‘quin‘d to be made frmpta by the augurs befoie 
semitusconsulta could be made in them.' In what 
niamier a templum differed from a delnbrum is more 
difficult to decide, and neither the ancient nor mo- 
dern writers agree in their definiLions. Some an- 
cients believed that dohihrum was originally the 
name given to a place before or at the cntraiice of 
a temple, which contained a font or a vessel with 
water, by which persons, before entoriug the temple, 
performed a symbolic purification (Serv. ad ..ten. 
iv. 56, h. 225 ; Corn. Fronto, quoted by Dacff'r on 
F<‘st. s. i\ iJeluhrum ) ; others state that delabrtmi, 
was originally the^name fora wooden representa- 
tion ot a god {^aavop), which derived its name 
from librum (the bark of a tree), which was taken 
off (drlibrarv) before the tree was worked into 
an iniage of the god, and tliat hence dehibriim was 
applied to the place where this image was eivcted. 
(Fest. R tv Dcittbrum ; Massur. Sab. (tp. 6Vr/v 
(cd .ic/i, ii. 225.) Ifartung [Die Hel. d. Ji'bni. i. 
p« 143, Ate.) derives the wind dcliibruni from Hbrr 
(anciently (nhrr), and thinks that it originally 
meant a loms lilirratus, or a place separated hy the 
uugur from the profane land, in which an image of 
a god might be erected, and sacred rites be' per- 
formed. kdcluhrum would therefore be a hanetuary, 
whose chief characteristic was its being separated 
from tlie profane land. But nothing certain can be 
siud on the subject. (Comp. Alacrob. (Sat, ill 3.) 

After these preliminary remarks, we sludl pro- 
ceed to give a brief account of the ancient temples, 
their property, and their ministers, both in Greece 
and Homo. We must, however, refer our readers 
for a more detailed description of the architectural 
structum of ancient temples to other works, sucii as 
Htieglits;, Archmhfe dcr Baukunsk and others, 
especially as tlia structure of the tmnplcH varied 
according to tlie divinities to whom tiiey were 
dedicated, and other circumstawceH. 

p* tuples in GVccce,-— ITnnples appear to have 
existed in Greece from the earliest times. They 
were separated from the profane land around them 
(rdros or rd because every one 

was allowed to walk in the latter. (Schol. adtSopk. 
Oed. V(d. 10.) This separation wtis in early times 
indicated hy very simple means, such us a string or 
a rope. (Pans, viii, 10, § 2.) Subsequently, how- 
ever, they were surroundod by more efiicient fences, 
or even by a wall (cp/coy, w^pi^oAoy, Herod, vi, 
134; Pollux, i. 10 ; Pans. the enteince 

to which was decorated, as architecture advanced, 
with magnilicent Fropyhiea [Feopylaka]* The 
whole spsiee enclosed in such a viplioKos was called 
or sometimes kph (Herod, ix, 36, vi. 19, 
with Valckenaeris note ; Thucyd. v. IB) ; and con- 
tained, besides the temple itself, other sacred 
buildiaga, and sacred ground planted with groves, 
&CS. Within the precincts of the sacred enclosure 
no dead vfere generally allowed to be buried, 
though' : there ^ Were some exceptions to this rule, 
and we ‘have instances of persons being buried in 
or at least near certain temples, The religious 
laws of the island of Helot did not allow any 
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corpseg to be buried within the whole extent of 
the island (Thiicyd. iii. 104 : corap, Herod, i, C4), 
and when this law had been violated, a part of the 
ibiand was first purified by Peisistratus, and subse- 
quently the whole island by tbe Athenian people. 

The temple itself was called and at its en- j 
trance fonts {jcspi^pavrripia) were generally placed, 
tliat those who entered the saiictuaiy to pray or to | 
offer sacrifices might first puiify themselves. (Pol- j 
lux, j. 10 ; Herod, i. 51.) In the earliest times 
the Greek temples were cither partly or wholly 
made of wood (Pans. v. 20. § 3 ; 10, § 1, viii. 10. 

§ 2), and the simplest of all appear to have been 
the which were probably nothing but hollow 

trees in whicli the imago of a god or a hero was 
placed as in a niche ( Plesiod, Fmgm. 54, ed. Gdtt- | 
ling ; Schol. ad Soph. Tmch. 1100 ); for a temple 
was originally not intended as a receptacle for wor- 
bhippers, but simpl}’- as an habitation for thedeitjn 
The act of consecration, by which a temple was 
dedicated to a god, was called t^pvcris. The cha- 
racter of the early Greek temples was dark and 
mysteriouH, for lliey had no windows, and they 
received light tlirough the door, which was very 
large, or from lamps burning in them. Vitruvius 
(iv. 5) states that the entrance of Greek temples 
was always towards the west, but most of the 
temples .still extant in Attica, Ionia, and Sicily 
have their entrance towards the east. Architecture, 
however, in the construction of magnificent temples, 
made great progress even at an earlier time than 
either painting or statuary, and long before tlie 
Persian wars we hoar of temples of extraordinary 
grandeur and beauty. All temples were built 
either in an oblong or round form, and were mostly 
adorned with columns. Those of an oblong form 
had columns either in the front alone, in the fore 
and back fronts, or on all the four sides, lie- 
specting tlie original use of these porticoes see 
PoitTicUfcj. The clasBificntion of templofi, according 
to the number ami arrangement of thoir columns, 
will he described presently. The friezes and nie-r 
topes were adorned with various sculptures, and no 
expense was spared in erobellishiug the abodes of 
tho gods. The light which was formerly let in at 
the door, was now frequently let in from above 
through an opening in the middle, which was 
called ^frai^pQv^ and a temple thus constructed was 
called 07rat0pos. ( V'itruv. 4 c,) Many of the great 
temples consisted of three parts : 1, the -n-pdmos or 
iTpSapos, the vestibule ; 2. the cA (mds, a‘7}K6s ) ; 
and 3. tho 07rL(r$6?fopos. The edia was the most 
important part, as it was, properly speaking, the 
temple, or the liabitufcion of the deity whose statue 
it contained. In one and tho same colia there 
wore somotimoB the statues of t\vo or more divini- 
ties, E8 in the Krochtheiim at Athens tho statues of 
Poseidon, Hephaestus, and Bntas. The statues 
always faced the oiitranco, which was in tho centre 
of ihti) ^rrmlghts., or front portico. The place where the 
statue stood was called and was surrounded hy 
a balustrade or railings (’(/cpua, ^pvpara^ Fans, v, 11. 
§ 2), Same temples also had more than one cella* in 
which mm the one was genemlly behind tho other, as 
in the temple of Athena Folias at Athens. In tem- 
ples where oracles were given, or where the worship 
was connected with mysteries, tho cella wns-'callcd 
/alyapoy, or dMmopop^ and to it only the 
priests ami tlm initiated had access, (Follux, i. ; 
rmi». ix, 11. § 1, viii 62 ; 37. f 5 ; Herod, viii. 
53, ix. GB ; Fluff 13 ; Caps, da JMU* Cm 
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in. 1 05.) In some cases the cella was no‘^ aefces- 
sible to any human being, and various storieK,wfere 
related of the calamities that had belalleii pef§® 43 i^^ 
who bad ventured to cross the threshold. (Pans." 
viii. 52. § 3 ; 10. § 2 ; 83. § 2 ; Soph. Oed. Col 
87.) The diTLffBaBopos was a cliamher which had 
its entrance m the back front of a temple, and served 
as a place in which the treasures of tho temple 
were kept, and thus supplied the place of tho 
^rjeravpoi which were attached to some temples. 
(Compare Muller, ArduioL d. Kunsl § 208; 
Stieglitz, Aichdol. der Baukimhl vol. ii. § 1 ; 
Hirt, Lchre der Gehdude^ § 1 j Bdckh, ad Corp. 
Biscript. pp. 2G4, &c.) 

VVe now proceed to describe the classification 
of temples, both Gieek and Roman, the latter being 
chiefly imitated from tho former. They weie either 
quadrangular or circular. 

Qi(,adm3)gitlur Temples weie described by the 
following terms, accoiding to the number and ar- 
rangement of tbe columns on tbe fiontsand sides. 

1. ‘'Ao’tvAov, astpli^ without any colinmis. (Leo- 
nidas Tarent. in Biunck, Anal vul. i, p, 237 ; Fhn, 
IJ. iV. xxxiv. 8.) 

2. 7rapa(Trd(ri^ in untis^ with two columns in 
front between the antue, (Find. O/. vL 1.) 

8. UpocrrvAoSf prostj/la, with four columns in 
front. 

4. 'A/a^iwpdtrruAoy, amphprcmtph^ with four 
columns at each end. 

5. Xlephrepos or dp^udtav (Soph. xinL 285), 
peripteral, with columns at each end and along 
each side. 

G. Airtr epos, dipteral, with two ranges of column® 
(nrepd) all round, the one within the other. 

7. evtiohhr epos, pseud odipteral witli one range 
only, hut at the same distance from the walla of 
the cdla as the outer range of a Biirrepos. 

To these must be added a sort of slmm invented 
by the Roman architects, namely ; 

8, StlevBoireplTrr$po$, pmidoparipleml ( Vitruv, iv, 
7), where the sides had only Iialf-cohimus Git the 
angles three-quarter columns), attached to the walk 
of thoeella, the object being to have the mlla largo 
without enlarging tho whole huihling, ami yet to 
keep up something of tho splendour of a peripteral 
temple. 

Names wore also applied to the temples, as well 
as to tho porticoes thcmselvoM, according to the 
number of columns in tiio portico at either end 
of tho temple j namely, rerpairruXos, tdmsltjki, 
when there were four columns in front, lidarvhos, 
Immtglu, when there were hu\ d/fraVraAos, arta- 
sigh, when there were ezV/Z^, dcfedcrrpAos, derasif/lr, 
when there were leu. There were never more 
than, ten columns in the end portico of a temple ; 
and when there were only two, they were always 
uiTunged in that peculiar form calle-tl iw uu/m (eV 
irapacrrdtrt). The number of columns in the end 
porticoes was mWv uneven, but the number along 
the aides of a temple wm. gmierally uneven. The 
number of the side colimuiM varied; where the 
end portico was tetrastyle, there were never any 
columns at tbe sidcst cxcont falsa ones, attached to 
tho wnilk, as in tim temple of ^yriunu Virilk at 
Rome, wliich has a tetrastyk portico, withacolumn 
behind each corner column, and then five fak® 
eolumiis along each side of the odk : "whore it was 
liexastylo or octastyk, there were generally 1 8 or 1 7 
columns atthisldes, counting in the corner columns : 
soraefciwas a Iwxftstyk tmapk had only akven 
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lumns on the sides. The last arrangement resulted 
from the rule adopted by the Roman architects, 
who counted by iiitercolumniiitions (the spaces 
between the columns), and whose rule was to have 
ttdice as many inter colwnniations alony the sides of 
Ilia hutlding as in front ; another example of the 
rule is furnished by the above-mentioned temple 
of Eortuiia Virilis, which has four columns in front 
and, altogether, seven on each side. The Greek 
architects, on the contrary, counted by columns, 
and their rule was to have twice as many columns 
along ilie sides as in fronts and one more counting 
the corner columns in each case : sometimes, how- 
ever, they followed the other rule, as in the temple 
at Mylasa, where there are six columns in front 
and eleven at each side. Another set of terms, 
applied to temples and other buildings having por- 
ticoes, as well as to the porticoes themselves, was 
derived from the distances between tlie columns as 
compared with the lower diameters of the columns. 
They were the following : — 

1. nu/cy^crruAoy, pyenostyle^ the distance be- 
tween the columns a diameter of a column and 
half a diameter. 

2. SucttuAos, sysiyJe^ the distance between the 
columns two diameters of a column. 

EvcrTvhos, eusiyie, the distance between the 
columns two diameters and a quarter, except in the 
centre of the front and back of the building, where 
each iiitercolumniatioii (iniercoiummum) was three 
diameters ; called eustyle, because it was best 
adapted both for beauty and convenience. 

4, Aidcrrvhos, diastyU^ the intercolumniation, or 
distance between the columns, tliree diameters. 

5, *Apaid(rrv\o9, araeostyle, the distances exces- 
sive, so that it was necessary to make the epistyle 
(iitiffTvKiop)^ or architrave, not of stone, but of 
timber. [Efjstvijum.] 

These five kinds of intercolumniation are illus- 
trated by the following diagram : — ' 

® 2 ® 

• ® 

• 3 ® 

or more 

The following elevations and plans of temples 
will aid the reader in understanding the different 
terms descriptive of the number and arrangement 
of the columns. They are token from the plates 
to HirPs Geschidhie der Bauhunsl ; and although, 
for the sake of greater clearness and convenience, 
they are not all taken from actual buildings, but 
are general reprasentations of eac||, form, yet they 
are not merely imaginary, for the^ are founded on 
a careful comparison of existing remains with the 
descriptions of Vitruvius, 

I. In Antis. 

An engraving of a temple of this form has been 
given under Antab. 


^ The Roman rule might also be stated accord- 
ing to the number of columns thus toibe as 
fnmy columns along tU sides as in fronts and one 
Ims, 
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IL PiiosTYLE, Tetrastvle, of the Ionic order. 



The above engraving exhibits clearly the prodo- 
mm or pronaos^ or space enclosed by the portico 
and the side walls projecting beyond the front wall; 
and the cella^ with the statue of the god opposite to 
the entrance. 







Vitravhw (ili. I) mjB timt «« the JmpMprosl^jhs 
has every part wliich the J^rmtyios law* atid laore* 
over it ha® oolumiw and a pediment in the pmtieum 
after the same manner/* This pmlimm (the Greek 
opMhmiomm) appears to have been of two kinds ; 
either a mere portico attached to the back wall of Urn 
mlla^ or a larger spacer as shown in tho figare. 


The above plan is that of a Eoman IWptems : 
to represent the Grecian Peripieros two cohimns 
should be added to each side, and the length thus 
gained thrown into the opistlmdoims. In this form 
there were two columns between the a 7 itaG termi- 
nating ^the projecting walls ; and tlv‘ three in tor- 
cohimniations tims formed were fenced W'lth marble 
railings {pluteA^ Vitruv. iv. 4), with gates in them 
giving access to the pmdomus^ as shown by th# 
lines in the figure. 

^ I'liis epecics of temple was not only more isplen* 
did than the former,hut also more fully adapted for 
the performance of grand religious ceremonie'S^ as 
the eontinuou® portico all round it would give shelv 
ter and passago to a large number of people. ' Ac- 
cordingly we find that javeral of the moat celebrated 
Greek temples are of this form j such as that of 
Pilous Nemeiw between Argos and Gorinth, of Con- 
eord at Agrigentum# of Theseus at Atlieas^ which 
has no pilto between the mtm of the po$ticunu 
4 n 2 
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The JDipiem may be oensidered w a Feripteras, 
increased in siiae and raagnifioence by the addition 
of another row of pillars along each side j the 
Psemlodipteros as a PeripUws with the side co- 
lumns moved outwards over the space of one column 
and intercolumn iation, so as to allowof eightcolumns 
in front. Vitruvius, who describes the latter fii-st, 
assips its invention to the architect Hermogenes. 
From the expense of such edifices, there were na- 
turally very few examples of tliem. The far-famed 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and that of Quirinua 
at Borne, were dipteral. That of Artemis at Mag- 
nesia, btdlfc by Ilennogenes, was pseudodipteral 


a, the statue of the god ; b 6, entrances to the 
cella from the opisthodomus ; c, apartments for the 
keeper of the temple. 

Every decastyle temple was also hypaethral, but 
there were also octastyle and even hexastyle hy- 
paethral temples. 

A question has lately been raised whether there 
ever were any hypaethral temples. The two sides 
of the question will be found discussed in the fol- 
lowing works : Ross, Keim ffpp’dihrnli&mpd 
in his pt* i. pp. 1 — 39, Halle, 1340, 4to., 

and Bdttioher, Der J/ppathraitempdi^ mf €h'und> 
(k$ Viirmmhm ZeugmuBm^ Frof, D* Li, 
erwkseui Fotsdam, 1847, 4to* 
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VII. PSEUOOPEEIPTERAL, HbXASTYJLE, of the 
Ionic Order. 



These were the chief normal forms of quadran- 
gular temples. The variations made upon tliom, 
especially by the union of two or more temples in 
one building.^ were very numerous. (See Hirt, 
Stieglitss, and the other authorities.) One fonn 
deserves particular notice, inasmuch as it was 
certainly very ancient, and some writers have 
supposed that it contained the germs of all tho 
other forms y this was what Vitruvius called the 
Tme(m Tempi o„ (Vitniv, iy. 7.) The passage of 
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Vitruvius is very difficult, and has been differently 
explained. (Comp. Stieglitz and Hirt.) The fol- 
lowing engraving is so constructed as to contain a 
representation of the three chief forms, real or sup- 
posed, of the Tuscan temple. 



The above plan is divided by the linos or, into 
three portions, by completing each of which, we have 
thr<‘e different plans. Thus, if the middle portion 
be retained as it is, and the part to the right of h 
be made like that to the left (ff we have one of’ 
the supposed forms, gain, if the middle portion 
be retaiiu'd, and the two sides completed on the winie 
plan, namely, like the portion to the left of o, hut 
without the projecting side wall, and with a round 
column in place of the sipmre pillar which termi- 
nates it, we have what oth<‘r.s stipjiose to have been 
the true original form of the Tuscan temple. In 
cither case, the charact(iriatic feature is tluj union 
of three eelUm in one temple, dtaiicated to three 
associated deitu*s, tho middle cef/a, which (as 
shown in tho figure) was larger than tlio other two, 
being assigned to the chief oi the three divinities y 
as in tho groat temple on the Capitol, tb® miilclle 
celht of which was dedicated to Jupiter, the mifa on 
the right side of the middle one to Minerva, and 
the remaining ce!h to Juno* Lastly, a later varia- 
tion of the Tuscan- temple, in which its chief pecu- 
liarity was lost, was made by retaining only tlie 
middle and carrying a peristyle of columns 
4 n 3 
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along eacli side of it, as represented in the right- 
hand division of the plan and elevation. 

Circular Temples^ properly so called, were pro- 
bably not used by the Greeks in early times. The 
round buildings of which we have notices were 
either iholi or mere monumenUil edifices. Several 
round buildings of this kind are mentioned by 
Paiisanias ; such as the tJiohis at Athens, in which 
there were several small silver statues ; where the 
Prytaneis sacrificed (Pans. i. 5), and where, ac- 
cording to Pollux (viii. 155) they also banqiietted. 
There was another tliolus at Epidaiirus, in the sa- 
cred grove of Asclepios, which he describes as well 
worth seeing : it was built of white marble, after 
the design of Polycleitus, and adorned on the inside 
with paintings by Pausias. (Paus. ii. 27.) (See 
Stieglitz, vol. li. pp. 38, fob) Vitruvius (iv. 7) 
however recognizes two regular forms of circular 
temples, to which a third must be added. 

I. The Monopteuos consisted of a single circle 
of columns, standing on a platform Crilm7ial\ the 
outer wall of which formed a ilplobale or conti- 
nuous pedestal for the columns, and surmounted by 
a dome ; but without any cella. For the propor- 
tions see Vitruvius. The remains of such a temple 
have been found at the ruins of Puteoli. 
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II. The Peripteros had a circular eelh sur- 
rounded by a single peristyle of columns, standing 
on three steps, and the whole sumiounted by a 
dome. Specimens are preserved in the so-called 
temples of Vesta at Rome (see wood- cut on p. 209) 
and at Tivoli. 



The proportions of the temples of this form were 
very carefully regulated. The existing specimens 
agree in most particulars with the rules laid down 
by Vitruvius, according to whom the distance of 
the wall of the cclh from the edge of the substruc- 
tion was one-fifth of the whole diameter of the sub- 
struction ; and consequently the diameter of the cella 
(including its walls) was three-fifths of the whole : 
the internal diameter of the cella was equal to the 
height of the columns : the height of the dome was 
equal to a semi-diameter of the whole building : 
and the centre of the dome was surmmmted by a 
pyramid (or cone), to support an ornament equal in 
height to the capitals of the columns. (For a full 
discussion of the passage, see Hirt, Zelm d, G&- 
hmde^ pp. 29, 80.) 

Roth species of round temples are mentioned by 
Servius {cdAcn. ix. 408), who says that they were 
pccnliax to Vested Diana, Hercules, and Merctiry j 
he distinguishes the Monopteros by the follow- 
ing description : — Uclmm dm pariedkm mlumnis 
S7d»imim, 
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III. Anotlier form, of which we hare the chief 
example in the Pantheon, besides some smaller 
specimens (see Ilirt, § 19), consists of a circular 
cella surmounted by a dome, without a penstyie, 
but with an advanced portico. The following en- 
graving represents such a temple, with a prostyle 
tetrastyle portico, of two slightly different kinds 
(compare the left and right sides of the portico in 
the plan) ; the niches are for the statues of three 
associated deities, such as Apollo, Diana, and 
Latona ; and thus this form of temple may be re- 
garded, in its religious design, as a variation of the 
old Tuscan temple. 




The portico of such a temple might be bora* 
style, or even octastyle, as in the Pautiieon. 


Respecting the more minute details of the con- 
struction of temples of both sorts, which our space 
docs not permit us to enter into, the reader is re- 
ferred to the works of Hirt and Stieglitz, as cpioted 
above ; and lists and brief descriptions of the chief 
Greek and Roman temples, with references to the 
works in which they are more fully described, will 
be found in Muller’s llaudhuch de>‘ Arclimlogie dcr 
Kunst, under the heads of the respective periods in 
the history of the art. 

Besides the tcims -which have now been ex- 
plained, temples were designated by the names of 
the deities to whom they were dedicated, as the 
’OAujUTrerov or temple of Xeus Olt/nipius ; the Ilap- 
devwv, or temple of Athena &c. ; and 

sometimes a name was given according to some 
peculiar feature of the structure, as in the case of 
the Parthenon at Athens, which was called Heca- 
fompedon, because its front was exactly 100 feet 
AVide. 

Independently of die ImniensG treasures con- 
tained in many of the Greek temples, which were 
either utensils or oinaments, and of the tithes of 
spoils, &c. (Uerod. vii. K12 ; Diodor. xi. ; Polyli, 
iv. 33), the property of temples, from which they de- 
rived a regular income, consisted of lands (T6/,<.|f/7;), 
either fields, pastures, or forests. In Attica we 
sometimes find that a demos is in possession of the 
estates of a particular temple : thus the Peinieeus 
possessed the lands belonging to the Theseiim : 
in what their right consisted is not known ; but of 
whatever kind it may luive been, the revenues 
accruing from such property were given to the 
temples, and served to defray the expenses for 
sacrifices, the maintenance of the buildings, &c. 
For this purpose all temple-property was generally 
let out to farm, unless it was, by some curse which 
lay on it, prevented from being taken into <!nlti- 
vation. (Harpocrat. s* ’Aird : comp. 

Isocrat. Areop. U.) The rent for such sacnnl 
domains was, according to Demosthenes (m Ida- 
Imlid. p. 1318), received by the deraarch, probably 
the demarch of the demos by which the sacred 
domain was occupied ; for in other cases we find 
that the rents were paid to the authorities en- 
tnistcd with the administration of the temples. 
(Bdckh, Slaaish. i p. 3*27, &c., ii. p, 339.) The 
supremo control over all property of temples be- 
longed to the popular assembly. (Dcmostli. in 
Ncuer. p. 1380.) 

Respecting the persons entrusted with the 
superintendence, keeping, cleaning, etc., of temples, 
we scarcely possess any information. [Aeditui.] 
We have mention of persons called 

vfio^dAa/ces, who must have been em- 
ployed as guards and porters (AeschyL SappL 
294), although it is not certain wliether these 
functions were not performed by priests who were 
occasionally called by names derived from some 
particular functifui. At Olympia rpaiBpdprm were 
appointed who belonged to tlie family of Phfeidias, 
and had to keep clean the statue of the Olympian 
Zeus. (Pans. v. 14. §5.) 

Templca at In the earliest times there 

appear to have boon very few temples at Rome, 
and in many spots the worship of a certain divinity 
had been established from time immemorial, while 
\vc hear of the building of a temple for the same 
divinity at a comparatively late period. Thus the 
foundation of a tem|>le to the old Italian divinity 
iSatumus, on the capitolmo, did not bake place till 
4 n i 
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498 B, c. (Liv. ii. 21 ; Dionys. vi. 1 ; Plut PuhL 
12.) In tlie same maimer Qiurintis and Mars had 
temples built to them at a late period. Jupiter 
also had no temple till the time of Aiicus Martins, 
and the one then built was certainly very insig- 
nificant. (Dionys. ii. 34 ; Liv. i 33.) We may 
theiefore suppose that the places of worship among 
the earliest Romans were in most cases simple 
altars or sacella. The Roman temples of later 
times were constructed m the Greek style. The 
cella was here, as in Greece, the inner spacious part 
of the temple which contained the statue or statues 
of the gods, and an altar before each statue. 

( Vitro V. IV. 5.) The roof which covered the cella 
is called testiido^ but it was in most cases not 
wholly covered, in order to let the light in from 
above. (Varro, up. Serv. ad Aen, i. 505.) The 
entrance of a Roman temple was, according to 
‘Vitruvius, if possible, always towards the west, 
which side was at the same time faced by tlie 
image of the divinity, so that persons ollering 
prayers or sacrifices at the altar looked towards 
the cast. (Comp. Isidor. xv. 4, 7 ; Hygin. do 
Limit, p, 153, ed. Goes.) If it was not prac- 
ticable to build a temple m such a position, it wms 
placed in siicli a manner that tlie greater part of 
the city could be seen from it ; and Avhen a temple 
was erected by the side of a street or road, it 
was always so situated that those who passed hy 
could look into it, and oiler their salutations to 
the deity. 

As regards the property of temples, it is stated 
that in early times lands were assigned to each 
teniple^hut these lands were probably intended for 
the maintenance of the priests alone. [SA(jEaD 0 .s.] 
The mcm publica wore performed at the expense 
of the treasury, and in like manner we must sup- 
pose, that whenever the regular income of a 
temple, arising from fees and fines, was not suffi- 
cient to keep a temple in repair, the state supplied 
the. deficiency, unless an induidual volunteered to 
do so. 

The supreme superintendence of the temples of 
Rome, and of all things connected with them, 
belonged to the college of pontiffs, Those per.sons 
who had the immediate care of the temples were 
the AsDiTm. [R*S.] and [P. S.] 

TRMPORA'LIS ACTIO. [Actio.] 
TE'MFORIS PRAESCRITTIO. [Riiakscrip- 

TIO-l 

TRNSAE. [TiraNSAB.] 

TKPIDA'RIUM. [BAnNEAE, p. 1.90, a.] 

TERMINAGjIA, a festival in honour of the 
god Terminus, who presided over boundaiies. His 
statue was merely a stone or post stuck in the | 
ground to distinguish between properties. On the I 
festival the two owners of adjacent property crowned 
the statue with garlands and raised a rude altar, on 
which they offered up some com, honeycombs, and 
wine, and sacrificed a lamff (Hor. Epod. ii. 59) or 
a sucking pig. I’hey concluded with singing the 
praises of the god. (Ovid. Fast, it 639, &c.) 
The public festival in honour of this god was cele- 
brated at the sixth milestone on the road towards 
Laurentum (fd. 68*2), doubtless because this was 
originally the extent of the Roman territory in that 
direction. 

■pile: festival of the Terrainalia waa celebrated 
r?.. d* .Vp. KaL A/art, or the 23d of February on 
thO day befoire the Eegifugium. The Terminalia 
was celebrated on the last clay of the old Roman 
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year, wffience some derive its name. We know that 
February was the last month of the Roman year, 
and that when the intercalary month Mercedonius 
was added, the last five days of February were 
added to the intercalary month, making the 23rd 
of February the last day of the year. (Varro, L. L. 
vi. 13, ed. Muller; Alacrob. Sat. i. 13.) When 
Cicero in a letter to Atticus (vi. 1) says, Accppi 
tuns litteras a. d. K Termiualia (i. c. Feb. 19), he 
uses this strange mode of defining a date, because 
being then in Cilicia he did not know whether any 
intercalation had been inserted that year. [Oalen- 
DARIUM, pp. 229, b. 230, a.] 

TERU^NCIUS. [As, p. 141, a.] 

TE^SSERA, Jwn.TEbSF/RUL A and TESSEL- 
LA (/cu^os), a square or cube ; a die ; a token. 

The use of small cubes of marble, earthen- 
ware, glass, precious stones, and mother of-pearl 
for making tessellated pavements {pavimenta iessrl- 
lala^ Sucton. JuL 46) is noticed under Domuh, 
p. 431 and Rictura, p. 915. 

Tile dice used m games of chance [Alea] had 
the same form, and were commonly made ot ivory, 
bone, or some close-grained wood, especially puvet 
{liyustm fi-s.scris niiHssima., Plin. II, iV. xvi. 18. 
s. 3i). They were numbered on all the six sides 
like the dice still in use (Ovid. Trist. ii. 473) ; and 
in this resp(‘ct as well as in their form they differed 
from the fuli^ which are often diatinguished from 
tesserae by classical writers. (Oellms, xviii. 13 ; 
(he. de Sun. 16.) [Talus.] Whilst four tali were 
us'*d in playing, only three tesserae were anciently 
employed, i I mice arose the proverb, if -rph e^, 
Tpets KvSoL., i.c. ‘‘either three sizes or tliroe aces,” 
meaning, all or none (Plat. L(>y. xii. ad fin . ; Schol. 
in lac. ; Pherecrates, p. 49, ed. Runkel) ; for icvBos 
was used to denote the ace, as in the thfow Suo 
KV^W KOi T6TTap«, i, c. 1, 1,4, =s 6. (Eupolis, p. I7d, 
ed. Runkel ; Aristoph. Ran. 1447 ; Scliol in loe.j 
Three sizes is mentioned as the highest throw in 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus (32). As early as 
the time of Eustathius (in Oi. i. 107) we find that 
the modern practice of using two dice instead of 
three had been established. 

The ancients sometimes played with dice wAenr- 
roSoKivSa [Talus], whf'n the object was simply 
to throw the highest numbers. At other times 
they played also with two sets of Latrunguij or 
dr.iughtsmen, having fifteen men on each side. 
The board {alcem luscinu.% Plin. II. ]\f, xxxvii. 2. 
s, 6 ; cdmolm<f Gellius, i. 20, xiv. 1) was divided 
by twelve lines, so that the game must have been 
nearly or altogether the same with tric-trac or 
backgammon. (Brunck, Anal, iii, 60 ; Jacobs, ad 
loG.) Perhaps the dmdccbii scHpta of the Romans 
was the same game. [Abacus^] 

Objects of the same materials with dice, and 
either formed like them or of an oblong shape, 
were used as tokens for different purposes. The 
Ussera hospitudk was the token of mutual hospi- 
tality, and is spoken of under HohprnuM, p, 61,9, a. 
This token was probably in many cages of earthen- 
ware, having the head of Jupiter lIoHpitalis stamped 
upon it, (Plant. Poen. v. 1. 25 ; 2. 87— 99.) 
Tmera^ frmmntunm and nummarim were tokens 
given at certain times by the Roman magistrates 
to the poor, in exchange for which they received a 
fixed amount of corn or money. (Sueton. Aug. 40, 
42, JVero, 11.) [Frumbntawab LuaES.] Similar 
tokens were used on various occasions, as they 
arose in the course of ©vents. For example, when 
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tlie Romans sent to give the Carthaginians their 
choice of peace or war, they sent two tesserae, one 
marked with a spear, the other with a Caduceus, 
requesting them to take either the one or the 
other. (Gelliiis, x. 27.) 

From the application of this term to tokens of 
various kinds, it was transferred to tliQ xcord used 
as a token among soldiers. This was the tessera 
milikiris^ the awdrjfjia of the Greeks. Before join- 
ing battle it was given out and passed through the 
ranks as a method by which the soldiers might be 
able to distinguish friends from foes. Thus at the 
battle of Cunaxa the word was “ Zeus the Saviour 
and Victory,” and on a subsequent engagement by 
the same troops “ Zeus the Saviour, Heracles the 
Leader.” (Xen. A?iaL i. 8. § 16, vi. 3, § 25.) The 
soldiers of Xenophon used a verbal sign for the 
same purpose when they were encamped by night ! 
(vii. 3. § 34). Aeneas Tacticus (c. 24) gives various ' 
directions necessary to be observed respecting the 
woid. Respecting the tessera or watchword m tlie 
Roman camp, see Castra, p. 251, a. [.T. Y .] 

TESTA. [Fictile.] 

TESTAMENT UM is “ mentis nostrae justa 
coutostatio in id solcraniter facta ut post mortem 
nostram valeat.” (Ulp. AVci'/y. tit. 20 ; comp. Uip. 
Dig. 28, tit. 1. s. 1, where he has “ jushi senten- i 
tia.”) In this passage the word Justa means 

jure facta,” “ as required by law.” The word 
Contestatio is apparently used with reference to the 
origin of the tenn Testamentura, which is to he re- 
ferred to “ Tostari,” which signifies ‘‘ to make a 
solemn declaration of one’s will.” Gellhis (vi. 12) 
properly finds fault with Servius Siilpicius for 
saying that the word is compounded a mentis 
contestationc.” Tlie person who made a Testa- 
mentum was Testator. (Sucton. Ner, 1 7 ; Dig, 
28. tit, 3. s. 17.) 

In order to be able to make a valid Roman will, 
the Testator ranst have the Tcstamentifactio (Cic. 
ml Pam. vii, 21), which term expresses the legal 
capacity to make a valid will : the word has also 
another signification. [IIeues, p. 598, b.] The 
tcstamentifactio was the privilege only of Roman 
citizens who were patresfamilias. The following 
persons consequently had not the testamentilactio : 
those who were in the Potestas or Manus of an- 
other, or in Mancipii causa, as sons and daughters, ' 
wives In manu and slaves ; hut with respect to his 
Castrense Peculium [Patria Potestas] a filius- ! 
familias had the privilege of testamentary dispo*- ! 
sition ; Latini Juniani, Doditicii : Peregrini could 
not dispose of their property according to the 
form of a Roman will : a person who was doubtful 
as to his status, as for instance if his father had ! 
died abroad and the fact was not ascertained, 
could not make a testament ; an Impubes could 
not dispose of his property by will even with the 
consent of his Tutor ; when a male was fourteen 
years of age, he obtained the testomentifactio, and 
a female obtained the power, subject to certain 
restraints, on the completion of her twelfth year : 
muti, surdi, furiosi, and prodigl cpiibus lege 
bonis interdictum cst ” had not the testamenti- 
factio ; the reasons why these several classes of 
persons had not the testamentifactio illustrate the 
Roman mode of deducing legal conclusions from 
general principles i --the Mutus had not the 
Testamentifactio, because be could not utter tbo 
words of Nuncupatio ; the Surdiis, because he 
could not h('ar the words of the Eintar familiae ; 
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the Furiosus, because he had not intellectual capa- 
city to declare bis will (testa rl) about bis property; 
and the Prodigus, because he was under a legal 
restraint, so that he' had no commercium, and con- 
sequentty could not exercise the formal act of the 
familiac mancipatio. (Ulp, i7rw/. tit. 20. s. 13; 
Curator ; Impubes.) As to the testament which 
a man has made before he becomes Furiosus, see 
Dig. 28. tit. 1. s. 20. § 4. 

Women had originally no tcstamentifactio, and 
when they did acquire the power, they could only 
exercise it with the auctoritas of a Tutor, Of course 
a daughter in the power of her fiither, whether she 
was unmarried or married, and a wife in manu 
could never make a will. The rules therefore as 
to a woman's capacity to make a will, could apply 
only to unmarried women after the death of their 
father and to widows \\ ho were not in the power 
of a father. This subject requires explanation. 

Ciccro (Top. 4) o])serves ''Sf a woman has made 
a will, and has never undergone a capitis dinuniitio, 
it does not appear that the Bunorum Possessio can 
be granted in pursuance f)f such will according to 
the Praetor’s Edict ; for if it could, the Edict must 
give the Posscssio in respect of the wills of Servi, 
Exules, and Pucri.” Cicero means to say that if 
a woman made a will without having sustained a 
capitis dirainutio, the will could have no effect at 
all : and ho derives his argument “ ab iidjunctis,” 
for if such a will could have any effect, then tbo 
wills of other persons, who had not the testamenti- 
factio, might be effectual so far as to give tiic 
Bonornm Foss(*ssio. It is not a logical inference 
from the language of Cicero tliat a woman who 
had sustained a capitis diminutio could make a 
will ; but this is the ordinary meaning of such 
language and it appears to lie his. Consistently 
with this, Ulpian says (Frag.tii. 20, s, 15), wo- 
men after their twelfth year can make a will with 
the auctoritas of a Tutor, so long as they are in 
tutcla ; ” and the comment of Boiitliius on tlie pas- 
sage of the Topica clearly shows that he understood 
it ill this way, A woman then could make a will 
with the auctoritas of her Tutor and not without. 
Now if a woman was in Tutela Legitima, it might 
bo correctly said that she could not make a will ; 
for, if she was Tngenua, the tutcla lielonged of 
right to the Agnati and Gentiles, and if she was a 
Liberta, it belonged to the patron. In ihi^sc cases 
a woman could indeed make a valid will with the 
consent of her Tutoros, but as her Tutoros wero 
her heirs in case of intestacy, such consent would 
seldom be given, and tbough a woman under such 
circumstances might be allowed to make a will, it 
may be assumed that it was a circumstance alto- 
gether unusual, and thus the rule an to a woman 
in Tutela Legitima, as above stated, might be 
laid down as generally true. I'he passago of 
Cicero therefore <loes not apply to the Tutcla 
Legitima, but to something (‘be. Since the dis** 
covery of the Institutes of Gains the difficulty has 
been cleanul up, though it bad been salved in a 
satisfactory manner by Savigny before th® pub- 
lication of Gaius. • der 

(pMhleekstuiel^ Zeitschrift, vol ii p. 

A woman could a ^ cocttiptio fiducke 
causa,” in order to to make a will ; 

for at that tiUto wOmwt hkd not the power of 
making a 'will, e«opt comin persons, unless they 
; made a co-emptfo and were remanqipated and 
I manumitted ; but on the recommendation of Ka- 
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drian tlio senate made fhe ceremony of cnempfcio 
unnecessary for tliis purpose.” (Gains, 115, a.) 
The coemptiu was accompanied with a capitis 
diminutio, and this is what Cicero alludes to in the 
passage of theTopica. [Matrimonium (Roman).] 
A woman who came in manum viri had sustained a 
capitis diniinntio, hut it must not he inferred from 
this that if she hccomc a widow she could make a 
will. The Capitis diniimitio of Cicero means that 
the will must bo made with the auctoritas of a 
tutor. Now if the husband died, when the wife 
had been in raaiui, and he appointed no tutor for 
her, she was in the Icgitiraa tutcla of her nearest 
agnati, who would he her own children and step- 
children, if she had any. But the tutela Icgitima in 
such a case would seem something unnatural, and 
accordingly the magistratus would give a tutor to 
the woman ; and sucli a tutor, as he had no in- 
terest in the woman’s property, could not prevent 
Iier from making a will. The husband might by 
his will givm the wife a power to choose a Tutor 
(tutoris optio), and such a Tutor could not refuse 
Ids consent to the woman making a will ; for in- 
stead of the woman licing in the potestas of the 
tutor, he was in the potestas of the woman, so far 
as to be bound to assent to her testamentary dis- 
positions. (Compare Liv. xxxix. 19 j Cic. joro 
jMuren. c. 17 ; Gruiis, i. 150.) 

Tlie case of Silins (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 21) may 
bo a case of a woman’s making a will, without tiie 
auctoritas of a tutor, for it .ippears that a woman 
(Tnrpilia) had disposed of property by will, and 
Servius Sulpicius was of opinion that tliis was not 
a vmlid will, because the will-maker had not the 
testainentifactio. There may however have been 
other reasons why the will-maker had not the 
testamentifactio, than the want of a capitis di- 
miimtio (in the sense of Cic. Top, 4), and con- 
sequently the opinion of those critics who refer 
tlie case mentioned in this letter to the principle 
of the Capitis diminutio is not a certain trutli. 

The following relen nccs may ho consulted as to 
this matter: Oh, pro CJaeam. (1. 25, pro Flaco. 35, 
pro Mtirrn. 12, ad AU, vii. 8 j Liv, xxxix. 19 ; 
Gains, i. 1 50, &c. 

Libertac could not make a testament without the 
auctoritos of their patmnus, except so far as this 
rule was altered by enactments ; for they were in 
the legitima tutela of their patronus. LiberUte, 
who^ had a certain number of children, could make 
a will without the auctoritas of their patronus. 
[Patronus.] 

The Vcstol Virgins had no tutor, and yet they 
could make a Tcstsiment. The Twelve Tables re- 
leased them from all tutela “ in hoixorem sacer- 
dotii.” (Cic. do Fop. hi, 10 ; Gains,! 145.) 

In order to constitute a valid will, it was neces- 
sary that a hcres should be instituted, which might 
bo done in such ttums as follow : — Titius heros 
esto, Ihtium heredem esse'' Jdbeo. [Hbrbs (Ro- 
man.)] 

All persons who bad the commercium could be 
heredes ; slaves also and others who Were not sni 
juris coxild be made hcredcs, but they could Uot 
take for themselves. [JIrrbs j Servus, p, 1037.] 
But there were many classes of persons who could 
not Be heredes : Pen'griui, who had not received 
the commercium: persons who were imperfectly 
described,! Juristical persons or umversitates, ex- 
cept by their liberti, a privilege granted by a 
Senatusconsultum : Gods, or the temples of Gods, 
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except such as were excepted by a Senatuscon- 
sultum and Imperial Constitutions, such as Jupiter 
Tnrpeius, Apollo Bidymaeus, Mars m Gallia 
Minerva Iliensis, Hercules Gaditanus, and others 
enumerated by Ulpian {Frag. tit. 22. s. G) : a 
Postunms aliemis could not be made a heres, for 
he was an incerta persona : it is a disputed ques- 
tion whether, according to the old law, women 
could be made heredes ; but the question concerns 
only those who were sui juris, as to whom tiicie 
seems no sufficient reason why they could not be 
made heredes ; the capacity of women to take 
under a will was limited by the Lex V oconia : 
unmarried persons and persons who had no children 
were limited as to their capacity to take under a 
will by the Papia Poppaca Lex. [Lex Julia ct 
Papia Poppaea.] 

The first question as to the validity of a will was 
the capacity of the testator : the next question was 
as to the proper observance of the forms required 
by law, “ except in the case of soldiers, who, in 
consideration of their little acquaintance with such 
matters, were allowed to make their wills as they 
pleased or as they could.” (Gains, ii. 114.) This 
remark of Gains scorns to refer to the Imperial 
period. 

As to the Form of wills, Gains (ii.lOl) and 
Ulpian tit. xx.) are now the best authorities. 

Originally there were two modes of making 
wills for people made their wills cither at Calata 
Comitia, which were appointed twice a year for 
the making of wills ; or they made wills in pro- 
cmdu, that is, when they were going to battle ; fur 
an army in movement and under arms is Procinctus. 
A third mode of making wills was introduced, 
which was effected per aes et hhrnm^ whence the 
name of Testamentum per aos ct libram. If a man 
had neither made his will at Calata Comitia nor In 
procinctu, and was in imminent danger of death, 
ho would mancipate {ma7ioipio dahat) his Familia, 
that is, his Patnmonium to a friend and would tell 
him what he wished to bo given to each after his 
death. The old form of making a will per aes et 
libram was'this. The Familiao emtor, that is the 
person who received the Familia by mancipation, 
filled the place of heres, and accordingly the testator 
instructed him what he wished to be given to each 
after his death. In the time of Gains the practice 
was different. One person was instituted heres 
{heres lestamenfo hisiUiUlur^y^'ho was charged with 
the payment of the legacies, or, as it is expressed 
in the phraseology of the Roman Law, “ a quo . 
etiam legata rclniqucbantur ; ” and another person 
was present as familiae emtor from a regard to the 
old legal fox'm. The mode of proceeding w'as this. 
The testator, after having written his will {iahulae 
teslammti\ called together five witnesses, who were 
Roman citizens and puheres, and a libripens, as 
in the case of other raancipationes, and mancipated 
his familia to some person in compliance with legal 
forms {dkis causa). The words of the Familiae 
emtor (Gains, ii. 3 04) show clearly the original 
nature of the transaction : “ Familiam pccuniamque 
tuam endo mandatam tutclam cusloddamqiie meara 
recipio eaque quo tu jure testamentum facere possis 
secundum legem publicam hoc acre (aenoaque libra) 
esto mihi emta.” (As to the reading of this pas- 
sage, see Puchta, Inst iii. § 306, note g.) The 
Bmtor then struck the scales with a piece of money 
which he gave to the testator as the price of the 
Familia. Tlicn the testator taking the will in his 
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hand said : “ ilaec ita itt in his tahulis cerisciiie 
(or ccrisve) scripta sunt ita do ita logo ita tostor 
itacfue vos Quiritos testimonium niihi porhibctote.” 
This was called the Nimcupatio or publishing of 
the will ; in other words the testator’s general con- 
firmation of all that he had written in his will. 

As the Familiae emtio was supposed to he a real 
transaction between the Emtor and Testator, the 
testimony of their several families was excluded, 
and consequently a person who was in the power 
of the Familiae Emtor, or in the power of the 
Testator could not be a wdtness. If a man who 
was in tlio power of another was the familiae 
emtor, it followed that his father could not be a 
witness, nor his brother, if the brother was in the 
power of the father. A filiusfamilias who after his 
Missio disposed of his Castrense peculiura by testa- 
ment, could not liavo his father as witness nor any 
one who was in the power of his father. Tlie same | 
rules applied to the libnpens, for he was a witness. 
A person who was in the power of the hercs or of 
a legatee or in whose power tlie hcres or legatee 
was, or wlio was in the power of the same person 
as the hercs or a legatee, and also the heres or a 
legatee could all he witnesses ; for as Ulpian ob- 
serves, there is no objection to any inmibcr of wit- 
nesses from the same family. But Oaiiis observes 
that this ought not to ho considered as law with 
respect to the hercs, and him who is in the power 
of the heres and him in whoso power the hercs is. I 

According to Gains, wills were originally made | 
only at Calata Conntia, and In Frocinctu. The 
Coinitia were held twice a year for the purpose of 
making wills, and a will not made there was in- ; 
valid. It is sometimes assumed that these Comitia 
were hold in order that the Gentes might consent 
to the testamentary disposition, in which it is im- 
plied that they might refuse their consent. But 
there is no direct evidence for this opinion, and it 
derives no support from a consideration of the 
mode of disposing of property per aes et lihram. 
The form per aes et libiMin was a form introduced 
in cases when the will had not been made at the 
Calata Comitia nor In Frocinctu. It had effect 
because it was an alienation of property inter vivos 
without the consent of any parties except the buyer 
and seller, which alienation must he assumed to 
have been a legal transaction at the time when this 
new fom of will was introduced. This new form 
was a sale and the familiae emtor undertook a 
trust ; he resembled the heres fiduciarius of later 
times. It is probable enough that there were 
originally no moans of compelling him to execute 
the trust, but opinion would be a snfiicieut gua- 
rauleo that the testator’s will would be observed, ; 
and thus would arise one of those parts of Law 
which had its source in Mos. Now when the 
Komans introduced new legal fonns, they always 
assimilated them to old forms, whence we have a 
probable conclusion that the form of mancipatio was 
also observed at the Calata Comitia ; and if so, the 
consent of the Gentes was not necessary, unless it 
was necessary to every alienation of propmdy, which 
in the absence of evidence must not bo assumed, 
thottgh such may have been the fact. The dif- 
ference then between the will made at the Calata 
Comitia and the will per aes et lihram, consisted 
in the greater solemnity .and notoriety of the 
former, ami the conscMpient greater security that the 
testator’s intentions would be observed. Written 
wills arc not spoken of with reference to this time, 
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nor is it probable that wills were v, rittcn : it does 
not appear that a written will Vvos (nor hmj aired 
by law. The testator’s disposition of lus ])ropcrt)’ 
wonld he short and simple in those <airly times, 
and easily remembered ; but there would be greater 
security for an unwritten will made at the Comitia 
than for an unwTitten will made per aos et libraiu; 
whence in course of time Taliulae became a usual 
part of the ceremony of a will. 

As wo are ignorant of the tnie nature of private 
property among the Romans, viewed with ri'spmt 
to its historical origin, wc cannot determine with 
certainty sucli <[iications ns tliese respecting testa- 
mentary disposition, but it is of some importance 
to exclude conjectures which are devoid of all evi- 
dence. Iiein(/>u..s' Ji'oh/i. Prkcdrecht, p. 373, note) 
lias referred to tin* modern writers wlio have dis- 
cussed tins subject; he has adopted the opinion of 
Niebuhr, according to whicli as tlie propmly of 
an extinct house escheated to the eiiry, that of au 
extinct ciiry to tin* paid leum ofthe citiztais at large, 
th(‘ consent of the whole popultis was lequi&ite ; and 
tins IS the origin of the rule that testameuts uanu 
to lie made in the presence of the ])nnti!r and the 
curies.” {llkL of Pome, ^ vol. ii. p. 333.) lint tliiu’e 
is no evidence of the assiTtioncoutained in the liri.t 
part of this passage ; and if tliis rule as to es(‘hcat 
is admitted to be a fact, the rule tlmt fi'stanu'uts 
must bo confmiK'd liy the pontitf and curieH is no 
necessary conclusion. Niebuhr further ohs<‘rv<‘S 
that the plebeian houses were not so coimected ; 
but the wlude order had a puldic cofiVr in the 
temple of Ceres ; and wlum the uniiy, being as- 
sembled in centuries, either on the field of Alars, 
or before a battle, passed the last will of a soldier 
into a law, it thereby resigned the claims of the 
whole body to the property.” This assertion ah-o 
is not supported by evidence, and is therefore a 
more conjecture against the probability of which 
there are snlficicnt r(‘as{mf3. 

The Tcstamentuin in proeinctu is, for anything 
wc know to the contrary, as old as the testament 
at the Calata Comitia. *ln this case the forms of 
the Calata Comitia were of necesrsity dispeitHud 
with, or the soldier would oft(‘U have died iuboi- 
tatc. This power of disposition in the case rd' u 
Testamentum in proeinctu could not dfqanid on the 
consent of the whole populus, in eaeli particadar 
instance ; for the nature of the circuimitances ex- 
cluded such consent. He had therefore full power 
of disposition lu Frocinctu, a. circumstance whi(dj 
leads to the probable conclusion that tlie will niadu 
at the Calata Comitia dillbretl <mly from the other 
will in its forms and not in ita siilmtanco. Some 
writers assert that the TV'stamentum in Ih'ocimitu 
could only he made aftiT the auapici's wen* iiikcn, 
which gave the testament the religioua aauction, 
and that wlien the auspices ceast‘d to be lakiui in 
the field, this kind of testament ceastal to be nuuloj 
:aiid that the military testaments nmntioiied abqtit 
j the latter part (d* tlie republic (as l>y Caesar, 

(UiIL i. 3f) ; Veil. Fat. Ii, 5, <#br,) xwvt not the same 
kind of tesfcanieiitH, but purely militory tcstanimite 
rnadfi without any form, which in the Iniperiul 
period In'camehi common use and of which JuliiiH 
Cn(‘8ar prolmhly introduced tho praetice. (Ibg. tkb 
tit. L D(\ Teniummito MUiik*) Cicero ftowever 
Hr»(‘aks of' the will In proeinctu {(k Or. i 7i3) as 
timii in use, and ho deacrilx^s it iw made K*mu 
libra et tahtilw,” that is, wifclumt tlie forms wbieh 
were ttsnid a4k*r the introduction (o the Ceotamcnitmi 
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per aes et libram. Thus the Testamentuin in Pro- 
cinctn always retained its characteristic of being 
exempted from legal forms^ hut as to tlie capacity 
of the Testator it was always subject to the same 
rules of law as other wills, so far as we know. 

The form of Mancipatio owed its origin to posi- 
tive enactments : it was a form of alienation ac- 
companied with certain public ceremonies, the pre- 
sumed object of which was to secure evidence of the 
transfer. The form of Mancipatio as applied to a 
will was exactly the same form as Mancipatio ap- 
plied to any other purpose : it was an alienation 
of the property, and according to strict principles 
it must have been irrevocable. It may be con- 
cluded then that Roman wills were originally irre- 
vocable. It is sometimes assumed that the five 
witnesses to the Testament {ewes Romani pitberes) 
were representatives of the five Classes of Servius 
Tullius. If this is true (which is a mere assump- 
tion) the classes were represented as witnesses 
only, not as persons who gave their consent to 
the act. Engelbach states : “ Mancipation was 
originally a formal sale in which the publicness of 
the transaction constituted the essential character- 
istic. When the seller had transferred to the 
buyer the ownership of a thing before the five 
representatives of the five classes of the Roman 
People, this was as valid as any other Lex which 
was brought before the assembly of the People and 
passed into a Lex.” {Ueher die Usucapioiiziir Zeit 
der Zwdlf To/eki p. 80.) The whole meaning of 
this is not clear, but so far as this it is clear and 
true ; the Testamentnra per acs et libram differed 
in no respects as to the capacity of the alienor, from 
any other Mancipation. Now we must either sup- 
pose that the assumed consent of the populus to the 
Testamentary disposition at the Calata Coraitia, 
was expressed by a special enactment which should 
transfer the property according to the Testator’s 
wish, or that the consent only must have beer 
given to the transfer, and the transfer must have 
been made in the usual way : the latter is the only 
conceivable case of the two. In assuming this 
original necessity of consent on the part ot the 
populus to the testamentary diai)Osition, we as- 
sume that Roman property vvas originally inalien- 
able at the will of the owner. This may be true, 
but it is not yet shown to be so- 

The Twelve Tables recognize a man’s power to 
dispose of his property by will as he pleased; “ Uti 
legassit super pccunia tutelavo suae rei ita jus esto.” 
(Ulp* tit xi. 1 4.) It is generally admitted, 
and the extant passages are consistent with the 
opinion, that the new testamentary form per aes 
ct libram existed while the two original fonns were 
still in use. Now in the testamentum per aes ci 
libram there is no pretence for saying that any 
consent was re(|uirod except that of the buyer and 
seller ; and the Twelve Tables recogitize the testa- 
tor’s power of disposition* If then the form of 
testament at Comitia Calata subsisted after the 
Twelve Tables, wo have, according to the views of 
some writers, a form of testamentum to which the 
consent of the testator was sufficient and another 
fonn in which it was not. There still remains to 
those who support this opinion, the power of saying 
that the consent of the sovereign people had become 
a form, and therefore it was indiiT<‘rent, so far as 
concerns this consent, whether the will was made 
at the Coinitia where it would bo fully witnessed, 
or per aes ot libram where it would be witnessed 
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by the five representatives. But it is easy to sug 
gest possibilities ; less easy to weigh evidence ac- 
curately and to deduce its legitimate consequences. 

As already observed, there seems to have been 
no rule of law that a testament must be written. 
The mancipatio required no writing, nor did the in- 
stitution of a heres, and the number of witnesses 
was probably required in order to secure evidence 
of the testator’s intentions. Thus it is said (Dig. 28. 
tit. 1. s. 21) that the heres might either be made 
by oral declaration {7iuncupatio) or by writing. 
Written wills however were the common form 
among the Romans at least in the later republican 
and m the imperial periods. They were written 
on tablets of wood or wax, whence the word 
“ cera” is often used as equivalent to tabella;” 
and the expressions priraa, secunda cera are equi- 
valent to prima, secunda pagina. The will might bo 
written cither by the testator or any other person 
with his consent, and sometimes it was made with 
the advice of a lawyer. It was written in the Latin 
language, until A. n. 489 when it was enacted that 
wills might be in Greek. (Cod. 6. tit. 23. s. 21.) 
By the old law a legacy could not he given in the 
Greek language, though a fideicommissiim could bo 
so given. It does not appear that there was origi- 
nally any signature by the witnesses. The will was 
sealed, but this might be done by the testator in 
secret, for it was not necessary that the witnesses 
should know the contents of the will ; they were 
witnesses to the formal act of mancipatio, and to 
the testator’s declaration that the tabulae which ho 
held in his hand contained his last will. It must 
however have been in some way so marked as to 
be recognized, and the practice of the witnesses 
(Leslies) sealing and signing the will became common. 
(As to the will of Claudius, see Suetonius, Chmdk% 
44.) It was necessary for the witnesses both to 
seal (siymre), that is, to make a mark with a ring 
(annulus) or something else on the wax and to add 
their names (adscribere). The five witnesses signed 
their names with their own hand, and their ad- 
script! on also declared whose will it was that they 
scaled, (Dig. 28. tit. 1. s. 30.) The seals and 
adscriptions were both on the outside. A Senatus- 
consultum, which applied to wills among other in- 
struments, enacted that they sliould he witnessed 
and signed as follows : they were to be tied witli a 
triple thread (Unum) on the upper part of the 
margin which was to be perforated at the middle 
part, and the wax was to be put over the thread 
and sealed. Tabulae which were produced in any 
other way had no validity. (Compare Paiilus, 
S. R, y, tit. 25, 8. 6, where impositae seems to be 
the true reading, with Sueton, Ner. J 7.) A man 
might make several copies of his will, which was 
often done (yd vtdyo fieri soUt^ Dig, 31. tit 1. 
s. 47 ; a case put to Proculus) for the sake of 
caution. Both Augustus and Tiberius made two 
copies of their wills. (Sueton, Au(h 101, Tiber. 76.) 
When sealed, it was deposited with some friend, or 
ina temple, or with the vestal Virgins; and after the 
testd-tor’s death it was opened (remynare) in due 
form. The witnesses or the major part were present, 
and after they had acknowledged their seals, the 
thread (Umm) was broken and the will was opened 
and read, and a copy was made ; the original was 
then sealed with the public seal and placed in the 
arohium, whence a fresh copy might be got,' if tbe 
first copy should ever be lost (Paulus,iv. 6.) This 
practice described by Paulus may have been of 
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considemhle antiquity. The will of Augustus 
which had been deposited with the Vestal Virgins 
was brought into the Senate after liis death 
(Tacit. An?i. i. 8) : none of the witnesses were 
admitted except those of Senatorian rank ; the 
lest of the witnesses acknowledged their signa- 
tures outside of the Curia. (Sueton. Ttb, 23.) 

A passage in a Novel of Theodosius II. (a. d. 
439, De TcBtameutis) states the old practice as to 
the signature of the witnesses. “ In ancient times 
a testator showed {oj-'erebat) his written testament 
to the witnesses, and asked them to bear testimony 
that the will had so been shown to i\iem {oblataruni 
taliilarum perhibei’e testimonium) ” which are almost 
the words of Gains. The Novel goes on to state 
that the ignorant presumption of posterity had 
changed the cautious rule of the ancient law, and 
the witnesses were required to know the contents 
of the will ; the consequence of which was that 
many persons preferred dying intestate to letting 
the contents of tlieir wills bo known. The Novel 
enacted what we may presume to have been the 
old usage, that the testator might produce Ins will 
sealed, or tied up, or only closed, and offer it to 
seven witnesses, Roman citizens and puberes, for 
their scaling and adscription, provided at the same 
time he declared the instrument to bo his will and 
signed it in their presence, and then the witnesses 
affixed their seals and signatures at the same time 
also, Valentinian 1 1 1. enacted tlmt if a Testamentmn 
was holograph urn, witnesses were not necessary. 

A fragment of a Roman will, belonging to the 
time of Trajan, was published by Puggd in the 
Uhemsohes Museum^ vol. i. p. 249, &c. ; and it is 
explained by Rudorff {Das Testament des Da- 
summs^ ZeHbelin/t^ Sic. vol. xii. p. 301 ), 

The penalties against fraud in the case of wills 
and other instruments wore fixed by the Lex 
Cornelia. [Faisom.] 

The Edict established a less formal kind of will, 
since it acknowledged the validity of a written will 
when there had been no mancipatio, provided there 
were seven witnesses and seven seals, and the tes- 
tator had the testamentifactio at the time of making 
the will and at the time of his death. (Gains, ii. 
1 47.) The terms of the Edict lire given by Cicero 
(in Fern i. 1, 45.) The Edict only gave the Bo- 
noruni Possessio which is the sense of hereditas in 
the passage of Cicero referred to, as well os in Gaius 
(ii. 1 ] 9). This so-called Praetorian Testament ex- 
isted in the Republican period, and for a long time 
after. Thus a man had his choice between two 
forms of making his will ; the Civil form by Man- 
cipatio, and the Praetorian with seven seals and 
seven witnesses, and without Mancipatio. (Savigny, 
Bcytmg mr GesoUdite der Horn. Tesiajn.,, ZeUeckri/t, 
vol. i. p. 78.) 

The Praetorian Testament prepared the way for 
the abolition of Mancipatio, the essential character 
of a will made according to the Jus Civile, and in 
the Legislation of Justinian the form of making a 
testament was simplified. It required seven male 
witnesses of competent age and legal capacity, and 
the act must be dona in the presence of all, at the 
same place, and at the same time, that is, it must 
be continuous. The testator might declare his last 
will orally (sine senptis) before seven witnesses, 
and this was a good will If it was a wiitten will, 
the testator acknowledged it before the witn<;sses 
as his last will, asid put his name to it, and the 
witnesses then subscribed their names and aflixcd 
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their seals. The testator might write his will or 
have it written hy another pm-son, but such other 
person could derive no advantage under the will. 
[SilNATaSCONbUlTUM IjIBOMANUM.] 

The cases in which a will was not valid, because 
the heredes sui were not expressly exheredated, are 
stated in Herbs (Roman). 

A testament which was invalid from the first w'as 
Injustum and never could become valid: it was 
Non jui’e factum, when the proper forms had not 
heeii observed ; it was Nullius Moment!, as in the 
case of a filiusfamilias who is “ praeteritus.” A 
Testamentum Justum might become either Ruptuui 
or Irritum in consequence of subsequent events. 
(Dig. 28. tit. 3. s. 1.) 

A testament became Ruptnm, if the testator made 
a subsequent testament in due form as required 
by law : and it made no matter, whether or not 
there turned out to be a heres under the second 
will ; the only question was whether there could 
have been one. If then the heres named in the 
second will refused the hereditas, or died either 
in the lifetime of the testator, or after ins d(‘ath, 
and before the cretio, or failed to coinjdy with the 
conditions of tlie will, or lost the henalitas under 
the Lex Julia (‘t Papia Popjiaea — in all these cases 
the paterfamilias died intestate. 

Tile testator must have a capacity to make a 
will and continue to have the capacity until hio 
death j but this principle does not apply to mental 
sanity, for the will was valid if the testator became 
insane. But the will became Irritmu if the* tes- 
tator sustained a capitis diniinutio after the date of 
the will ; or if it failed of cfToct because them wais 
no heres. Thus a prior will which was invalidated 
by a subsequent will was Ruptnm, and if tlnu’c was 
no heres under the subsequent will, such will was 
Irritum. 

If a man who had made a will w’lw taken pri- 
soner by the enemy, his will was good jure powt- 
iiminii if ho returned homej if he died in captivity, 
it was made as valid by tho Lex Cornelia as if ho 
had not been a captive. 

Though a will might be Euptum or Irritum by 
the Jus Civile, it was not always without effect ; 
for the Bonoriun Possessio socimdura tabulas might 
be had by tho scriptua heres, if tho will was wit- 
nessed by seven witnesses, and if the testator had 
the testamentifactio. The distinction between tlio 
case of a will which was invalid Jure Civili for 
want of due forms, and one which was invalid for 
want of legal capacity to dispose of property by 
will was well r<!Cognizod in the time of Cicero, 
(Top. 11.) A will also becjwiio Ruptum by adguatio, 
that is, if a suus heres was born after the making 
of the will who was not either instituted hmvs or 
exheredated, as tho law requiretl. A quasi adgiiatio 
also arose by adoption, or by the in manum ctm- 
ventio, ot* by succession to tho place of a suus horea, 
as in the instance of a grandson bocomiiig a suns 
heres in conseipuince of tlio d<‘ath or the oinanelpa' 
tioii of a son : a will also became ruptum by th« 
manumission of a son, that is, whore tho mti aft4»r 
a first and second mancipation returned into tho 
power of his father. ['EjuANciPyrio.] 

A tostament was called Ijiofliciosum which wm 
made in legal form, ^ sed non ox otEcio pietatis.*'* 
For instance, if a man had exheredated his own 
children, or passed over his parents, or brothers or 
sisters, the will was in form a good will, hut if 
there was no sufficient reason for this oxheredution 
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or praetcrition, the pei'sons aggriercd might have 
an Inofficiosi querela. The ground of the com- 
plaint was the allegation that tlie testator Avas 
“■non saiiae mentis,” so as to liave capacity to 
make a will. It was not alleged that he was 
Fariosns or Doinons, for ihese Avero technical words 
Avliich implied complete legal incapacity. The dis- 
tinction Avas a line one, and worthy of the subtlety 
of the Jurists, to Avhoni it may be presumed to 
owe its origin. By the legislation of Jiistiinan 
no person could maintain a Qiieicla inolRciosi beyond 
ihe degree of biuthers and sisters ; and brothers 
and sisters could on]}’' maintain their claim against 

scripti heredcs ” AA'ho Averc turpes personae.'’ 
I'he coinjilamt also could only be maintamed in 
cases AA'liero the complaining parties had no other 
right or means of redress. If any portion, Iioaa’-- 
over small, Avas left ]>y the Avill to the complaining 
party, he could not maintain a Querela inofficiosi, 
and he Avas only intitled to so much as AA'ould make 
up his pioper share. If the judex declared the 
lestanientum to be Inofliciosiim, it aa^s rescinded ; 
but if there Avero several horedes, the testament 
Avould only be rescinded as to him or ti'cm against 
Avhose institution the Judex had pronounced. 
The portion of an hereditas aaTucIi might he claimed 
by the (Querela innfilciosi Avas one-fourth, which 
Aims divided among the claimants pro rata. (Win. 
l^p. V. 1 ; [list. 2, tit. 10 ; Dig. 5, tit. 2, Do 
I noificioso Testniuento.) 

The Querela Inofficiosi is explained by Savigny 
Avith his usual perspicuity (Sptem, <C’c. vol. ii. p. 
127). When a tcBtator passed over in his Avill 
any of his nearest kinsfolks, wlio in tiie case of 
intestacy would be his herodes, this guAm rise to 
the opinion that the jierson thus passed OA^er had 
merited this mark of the testator’s disapprobation. 
If this opinion was unfounded, the testator had done 
an unmerited injury to the person, and bis remedy 
Avas by getting the Avill set aside, as made under 
the influence of passion. If the will was set aside, 
the testator Avas thereby doclari'd to have died in- 
testate, and the complainant obtained the hen'ditas 
Avhich Avas the immediate object of the Querela, or 
ins share of it. But the ultimate object of the 
Querela was the public re-ostablishmcnt of the in- 
jured honour of the complainant, Avho in this action 
appeared in a hostile position with respect to the 
Testator who bad brougjit bis character in question. 
Consequentljr this action had for its ultimate object 
Vindicta, and the ])eculiarity of the action consisted 
in the difference botAveon this uUiinato object of 
the action and the immediate object of it (pro- 
perty), which was merely a means to the ultimate 
object, [Vindicta.] 

There is no evidence to show when the Querida 
Inofficiosi was iutroducod aa a mode of setting aside 
a will The phrase Testamontum Inofficiosum 
occurs in Cicero, and in Quintilian (Xnd* Or, 

X. 2 ). 

Codicilli were an informal will: they may be 
defined to bo a testamentary disposition of such a 
kind which does not allow any direct nnlyorsal 
succession, and, consequently, neither the dicct 
appointment, nor exbercdation of a hercs, even 
though the codicilli arc confirmed by a testa- 
ment; but he Avho was appointed heres by a 
testament, might be xeqaested by codicilli to give 
-the hereditas to another altogether or in part, even 
though the codicilli were not confirmed by a Testa- 
ment. A legacy could not be given by codicilli, 
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unless the codicilli Avere confirmed by a Avill ; and 
this must be the case to Avhich Plmy refers ( ]£p, 
iL IG). Acilianiis had made ITmy ‘Uicres ex 
parte,” but he had also made codicilli in his own 
handwriting, Avhich as Pliny alleges Avere Amid 
(pro non scHptis hahendi), because they Avere not 
confirmed by the Avill Now, as already observed, 
it appears from Gains (ii. 273), that a person who 
Avas ajipoiiited heres by a Avill, might bo required 
by codicilli to give the Avhole hereditas ora part to 
another, even though the codicilli Avere not con- 
firmed by a will But Pliny is speaking of codicilli 
Avhich were void for Avant of a testamentary con- 
firmation ; and this, as Ave learn from Gains, is the 
case of a legacy given by codicilli Avhich have not 
been confirmed by a Avill This confirmation might 
be either prospective or retrospective (si in tesia» 
monio cement testator^ vi quidijuid in codicillis senp- 
scrit, id rcitmn sit^ Gains, ii. 270 ; qnos novissimos 
fccero^ Dig. 20. tit 7. s. b). This passage of Pliny 
as to the confmnation of codicilli by a testament, 
has sometimes been misunderstood. It is stated, 
(Dig. 20. tit 7. s. B), “ Conficiimtur codicilli qna- 
tuor modis : ant enim in fiitunim confinnantur aut 
in jiracteritum, aut per fidcicomniissum testamento 
facto ant sine testamento.” 'I'hcso four modes are 
referred to hi Gains : tlie first tAvo are contained in 
tlie Aviwds above quoted, Si in testamento, &c. : the 
third is the case of the heres institutiis being re- 
quired to give the liereditas to another person by 
codicilli non confirmati ; and the fourth is the case 
of a lideieommissum given by codicilli of a person 
Avho made no other testamentary disposition. It 
Avas a rule of law t]io,t codicilli, Avhen duly made, 
were to be considered (except in a foAv cases) as 
incorporated in the Avill at the time Avhen the will 
Avas made, a principle Avhich led to various legal 
conclusions, which the Homan jurists deduced with 
their usual precision. (Dig. 27. tit 7* s. 2.) 

Originally there was probably no particular form 
required for codicilli ; but there must have boon 
evidence of their containing the testator’s intention. 
Subsequently Avitnesscs wore required and five wit- 
n(‘S 80 fi were sufficient for codicilli made in writing, • 
if the witnesses subscribed their names to the codi- 
cilli. (Cod. 6. tit 3G.) But a man could Avith- 
out Avriting and in the presence of five Avitnesscs 
impose a fidcicommissum on his bores. A testa- 
ment which was defective as such, might b(^ ef- 
fectual as codicilli- The poAver to make codicilli 
Avas the same as the power to make a testament 
(Dig.2ff, tit 7. dfim Oodioiliontm; Inst 2, tit 
25.) 

The subject of Roman Testaments can only bo 
satisfactorily expounded in a largo treatise, and it 
Avould require to be treated historically. The pre- 
ceding sketch may bo useful, and generally true, 
and it affects to bo nothing moie. (Gains, ii. 101 
—1 OB ; UIp. Frm;, xx. ; Inst. 2. tit. 1 0, &o, ; Dig, 
20. tit 1 ; Cod. G. tit. 23 ; Vangerow, Pandekten^ 
il § 427, &c.) [O.L.] 

TESTIS, a witness. 1. Giiebk. [Mar- 
TYRiA.] 2, Roman. [Josjuuandum.,] 

^ TESTD^DO (x^xdv'n)^ a tortoise, was the name 
given to several other objects. 

1. To the Lyra, because it Avas sometimes made 
of a tortoiso-shelL [ Lyra. ] 

2. To an arched or vanltod roof. (Virg. Aen. i 
505 } ^Cic. 22.) f Tempi- um, p. U12, a.] 
Tims in a Roman house, when the Cavmn Aediuin 
was roofed all over and had no opening or corn* 
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pliivium in tlie centre, tlie Cavum Aedinm v as 
called Testiido. (Varr. L. L. v. 161, ed. Muller.) 
[Domus, p. 427,b.] 

3. To a military machine moving upon wneem 
and roofed over, used in hesic'^ing cities, under 
wliicli the soldiers worked in uiidermiiiing the 
walls or otherwise destroying them. (Caes. D. 6r, 
V. 42, 43, B. a ii. 2.) It was usually covered 
with raw hides or other materials which could 
not easily be set on fire. The hattering-ram 
[Aries] was frequently placed under a testudo of 
tins kind, which was then called Tedudo Anetaricit 
(Vitriiv. X. 19. p. 322, Bip.) Vitruvius also men- 
tions and explains the construction of several other 
military machines to which the name of 1 estudiiics 
was given (x. 20, 21 ; compaic Polyh, ix. 41). 

4. The name of Testudo was also applied to the 
covering made hy a close body of soldiers who 
placed their shields over their heads to secure 
themselves against the darts of the enemy. The 
shields fitted so clos'dy together as to present one 
imhroken surface wiilioiit any interstices hetweim 
them, and were also so firm fiiat men could walk 
upon tlioin, and oven hoi'ses and chariots ho driven 
ovcT them. (Dion Cass. xlix. 30.) A testudo was 
formed {tediidijwni jflico.rc) either in battle to ward 
off the arrows and other missiles of the enemy, or, 
which was more frccpiently the case, to form a pro- 
tection to the soldiers wlnm they advanced to the 
walls or gates of a town for the purpose of attack- 
ing them, (Dion Cass. ?. c, ; Liv. x. 43 ; Gacs. B, 
U, ii. 6* j Sail. Jvg, 94 ; see cut annexed, taken 



from the Antonine column.) Sometimes the shields 
were disposed in such a way as to make the testudo 
slope. The soldiers in the first line stood up- 
riglit, those in the second stooped a little, and each 
line snccessivoly was a little lowiw tlian the pre- 
ceding down to the last, where the soldiers rested 
on one knee. Such a disposition of the Blii<dds 
was called FasligtUa Tenlitdo^ on account of their 
sloping like the roof of a building. 'The advan- 
tages of this plan were o])vious : the stones and 
missiles thrown upon the shidds rolled off them 
like water from a roof j besides which, other sol- 
iii<;rs frequently advanced upon them to attack the 
wemy upon the walls. The Eomans were accaa* 
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tomed to form this kind of testudo, as an exorcise, 
in the games of the Circus. (Liv. xliv. f) ; Polyb. 
xxviii. 12.) 

TETEADEACTI UO N. [ Dr agh ma.] 
TETRAllCIIA or TETU ARCHES {rcrpdp^ 
Xn^)- I'his word was originally used, according to 
Its etymological meaning, to signify the governor of 
the fourth part of a country (rf^rpapx^d or rerpu- 
^apxia). We have an example in the ancient di- 
vision of Thessaly into four tetrarchius, winch was 
revived by Pliilip. (Harpucrat s. n. Terpetpy^w : 
Strabo, ix. p. 430 ; Demosth. J^hilipp. ii. p. 11 7 ; 
Eurip. Alcest. 1154 ; ThirlwalPs Greece^ vi. pp. 13, 
14.) [Tagus.] Each of the three Gallic tribes 
wliicli settled in Galatia was divided into four tt*- 
tmrehios, each ruled by a tctrarch, ( Strabo, xii. 
pp. 5GG, 567 ; Plin. II. iV. v. 42.) TJiis arrange- 
ment subsisted till the latter times of the Roinau 
republic (Appian. 4t), Bgr. 50, Bc/L ('n\ 

iv. 33), but at last the t\/elve ietrarchs of G’allo- 
graecia were reduced to one, namely Deiotarus. 
(Liv. FJpit. xcu% ; Cic. pro /57o5 15 ; Ilutius, 
del BeU. Ahw. ()7.) Some of tlie tribes of Syria 
wore rilled by tetraiclis, and stneral of the priiiees 
of the house of Herod mlml in Taler.ime with tiiia 
title. (Plin. //. xV. V. 16, 19 ; .Toseph. Anfiep xiv. 
13. § 1, xvii. 3. § 1, xi. 4. § 13, xvii. 11. ^1, 
xi. 2. § 1, Vii. 11.) Nielmhr (///.vZ. a/ Binn(\ ii. 
p. 135) remarks that the tcirarcliH in Syria, wc‘re 
mnindars, who occupied the rank of sov(*reigim, in 
the same way as the zemindars of Bengal Hiuweded 
under Lord Cornwallis in getting theimselves re- 
cognised as dependent princes and ahHoIiite pro- 
prietors of the soil. 

In the later period of the republic and under the 
emjdre, the Komans seem to have used the title 
(as also those of eihnmdk and plightreh) to de- 
signate those tributary princes who were not of 
sulBcient importance to be calhul kings. (Com- 
pare Lucan, vii. 227 ; Sallust, CetllL 23 ; Cia pm 
M'lL 23, in Vatin. 12 ; Horat, BuL i. 3. 12 5 Yell. 
Patorc. ii. 51 ; Tacit. Anual xv. 25.) [IhS.] 
TETHASTYTiOS. 1 Templum.] 
TETRO'BOLUS. [Draciima.I 
TETTARACONTA, HOI {ol rmaptimpra), 
dia Forty.) were certain officers chosen hy lot, who 
made regular circuits through the demi of Attica, 
wbeuee thi'y are called Sucacrral mrh to 

decide all cases of ahefa and wepl 7 m 
and also all other private causes, where the matter 
in dispute was not above tbe value often drachmae. 
Their number was originally thirty, but was in- 
creased to forty after the expulsion of the thirfy 
tyrants, and the restoration of the democracy by 
Thranybulus, in consequence, it is said, of the 
hatred of the AthonianB to the niiinber of thirty. 
They differed from other Siwairrai, iimsimieh as 
they acted as €l(rayoi>ym\ as well as decided eausoH ; 
that is, they received the aecusfition, drew nji the 
indictment, and attended to all tliat was under- 
stood in Athenian law by the rod Smer* 

rpplov. They conseipiently may ho classed amonp' 
the regular magistrates of the state. (Pollux, viiu 
40 ; ilarpocrat. s. Kard; Hfmvs dmmHB i 
Rhetor. T^ex. 310. 21 ; Pomosth. e. 735. 

U, c. Jhuiiam. p. 976* 10; Schnhwt, AetUL 
pp. 90 — 93 ; Meier, J#. pp* 7,7^B2 j Sohii- 

mann, Ani, Jur, Fuhl Grtm. p. 207. 10.) 

TRXTOB/rBXTEINTJM. [Tula, p. lODffi] 
TIIADAMFtAf, THALA^MXI 
[NAri% p* 733, aj 
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TIIALLO'PHORI (SaAAo.)>(fpoO. [Pana- 

THENAEA, p, 857, a.] 

THALY^SIxi (^aX{icna\ a festival celebrated 
in honour of Dionysus and Demcter (Monand. 
lihet quoted by Meursius), or according to others 
of Demeter alone, as it is described by Theocritus 
in his seventh idyll, and by the grammarians who 
wrote the argiimenta to the same. It was held in, 
autumn, after the harvest, to thank the gods for 
the heneBts they had conferred upon men. (Span- 
Iieim ad Ctdlmach. hymn, m Cer, 20 and 137 ; 
WUstemann ad Theoent. Idyll vii. 3.) [L. S.] 

TIIAEGE^LIA (PapyhKia), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens on the 6th and 7th of Thargelion 
in honour of Apollo and Artemis (Etymol. M. ; 
Saidas, s. v. ©apyfjXia), or according to the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes {Uqmt. 1405) in honour of 
Helios and the Horae ; the latter statement how- 
ever is in substance the same as the former. The 
Apollo whoyvas honoured by this festival was the 
Delian Apollo. (Athen. x. p. 424.) 

The real festival, or the Thargelia in a narrower 
sense of the word, appears to have taken place 
on the 7th, and on the preceding day the city 
of Athens or rather its inhabitants were purified. 
(Plut. Symp. viii. 1 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 44 ; Ilarpo- 
crat. s.v. ^apfxaiiSs.) The manner in which tins 
purification was elTected is very extraordinary 
certainly a remnant of very ancient rites, for two 
persons vvcrc put to death on that day, and the 
one died on behalf of the men and the other on he- 
Imlf of the women of Athens. The name by which 
these victims were designated was (pappami : ac- 
cording to some accounts both of them were men, 
but according to others the one dying on behalf of 
the women was a woman and the other a man, 
(Hesych. s. v. ^appaKoi.) On the day when the 
sacrifice was to he performed the victims were led 
out of the city to a place near the sea, with the 
accompaniment of a peculiar melody, called Kpadk^s 
played on the flute. (Hesych. s. w.) Ihe 
neck of the one who died for the men was .sur- 
rounded with a garland of black figs, that of the 
other with a garland of while ones ; and while 
they were proceeding to the place of their destiny 
they were beaten with rods of flg-wood, and figs 
and other things were thrown, at them. Cheescq 
figs,, and cake were put into their hands that they 
iniglit eat them. They were at last burnt on a 
funeral pile made of wild fig-wood, and their ashes 
were thrown into the sea and scattered to the 
winds. (Tzetzes, CML v. 25.) Some writers main- 
tain from a passage of Ammonias (de JJlfer&nL 
Foooh. p, 142, ed. Valck.) that they were thrown 
into the sea alive, but this passage leaves the 
matter uncertain. We are not informed whether 
this expiatory and purifying sacrifice was offered 
regularly every year, but from the name of the 
victims {^yappoKol) as well as from the whole ac- 
count of Tzetzes, which is founded on good au- 
thorities, it appears highly probable that this sa- 
crifice only took place in case of a heavy calamity ] 
having hefalleii the city (vetrofier??!? irdXfws), 
such as the plague, a famine, &c. What pmons 
were chosen as victims on such occasions is net 
mentioned, and we only learn from Suidos (s» % 
^appand) that they were kept at the public ex- 
pense (tyjpQcrici' rp^tpSpevot), But they were in 
iril probability criminals sentenced to death, and 
who were kept by the state from the time of their 
condemnation to be saciiiicod at the Thargelia. In 
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the earlier times however they were not criminals, 
but either cripples (Tzetees, lo.j Schol ad Jrf.s- 
foph. Rail. 733), or persons who offered to die 
voluntarily for llie good of their country. (Athen. 
ix, p. 370 ; Suidas, s. v. TiapBivoi.) 

The second day of the Thargelia was soleinnizod 
with a procession and an agon which consisted of 
a cyclic chorus performed by men at the expense 
of a choragus. (Lysias, de Muncr. aecapt. p. 255 ; 
Antiphon, de Choreiit. c. 1 1 ; Deinosth- iu JMid. }>, 
517.) The priae of the victor in this ngon was a 
tripod which he had to dedicate in the temple of 
Apollo which had hocn built by Peisistraius. (Sui- 
das, s. V. HiiQiov.) On this day it was customary 
for persons who were adopted into a family to lie 
solemnly registered and received into the genos 
and the pliratria of the adoptive parents. This 
solemnity was the same as that of registering one’s 
own children at the apaturia. (Isiiciis, de Jpol/od, 
liercd. c. 15, de Andarch. heied. c. 8.) [AnoP- 
Tio (Giieek)*] 

Respecting the origin of the Tliargelia there are 
two accounts. According to Istriis {ap. PhoL Liw, 
p. 467 ; Etymol. M.,and Harpocrat. s. ??. imppcuds) 
the (pappaicoi derived their name from one Piuir- 
macus, who having stolen the sacred phials of 
Apollo and hoing caught in the act by tbo men of 
Achilles, was stoned to di'ath, and tins event was 
commemorated by the awful sacrifice at the Thar- 
gelia. IlelladiuB (p. 531. 3), on the other hand, 
states that at first these expiatory sacrifices were 
offered for the purpose of purifying the city of con- 
tagious dl.seases, as the Atlumiaus after the death 
of the Cretan Androgens were visited by tlio 
plague. A similar festival, probably an imitation 
of the Tliargidia, was celebrated at Massilia, 
(Kdron, 141 .) (vSeo Meursius, Per lata ^ 

s. V. ©apyfjAia ; Bode, Gesek. dm' lymoL JHvhtlmnd 
der Ifdlen. I p. 173, &c., where an account is also 
given of the icpadlifjs p6posj K. F. Hermann, 
Ilandd der Ooltmd AUertk § 00. n. 4. &c.) [L.S.J 

TUEA'TriUM (Sfiarpop). The Athenians be- 
fore the time of Aeschylus had only a wooden 
scaffolding on which their dramas were periormi*d. 
Such a wooden theatre was only erected for the 
time of the Dionysiac festivals, and was afterwards 
pulled down. The first drama that AuschyluB 
brought upon the stage was performed upon sncli a 
wooden scaffold, and it is recorded as a singular 
and ominous coincidence that on tfiat occaRiou 
(500 B. €.) the Bcaifolding brolco down. 'To |)re- 
vent the recuiTcnce of such an accident the build- 
ing of a stone theatre was forthwith commenced on 
the south-eastern descent of the acropolis* in the 
Lcnaea; for it should be observed that throughout 
Greece theatres were always built upon emimmees, 
or on the sloping side of a hill. The new Ath(*nian 
theatre was built on a very large scale, and appears 
to have been constructed with great skill in regard 
to its acoustic and perspective arrangements, hut 
the name of the architect is not known. It k 
highly prohahle that dramas were performed iu 
this now theatre as soon as it was practicable, and 
before it was completely finished, which did not 
take place till about b. c. 34ff, unless we^ adopt the 
untenable supposition that the completion of the 
Attic theatre at this time refers to a second theatre* 
(Pans- i, 20. § 16 ; Flut. VU. X 0ml pp. S41, c, 
852, 0 .) During this lofig interval of forty Olym- 
piads theatres were erected in all parts of Greece 
and Asia Minor, although Athens was the centre 
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of tlic Greek drama and tlie only place which pro- 
duced great masterworks in this department of 
literature. It should also be borne in mind that 
theatres are mentioned in several parts of Greece 
where the worship of Dionysus and the drama 
connected with it did not exist, so that these build- 
ings Avere devoted to other public exhibitions. 
Thus at Athens itself there Averc in later times, 
besides the theatre in the Lenaea, two others, viz, 
tlie "‘AyplrtTr^iov and the Girl *FT)yiKX'ip ^^arpoy, 
Avhieh Avere not destined for dramatic performances, 
hut Avere only places in Avhich the sophists de- 
livered their declamations. At Sparta there was 
a theatre of Avhitc marble (Pans. lii. 14. § 1) in 
which assemblies of the people Avere held, choral 
dances performed, and the like (Athen. iv. p. 130, 
xiv. p. 631), for the festive joy of Dionysus and 
tlie regular drama Avere foreign to the Spartans. 
All the theatres however Avhich Avere constructed 
in Greece Avere probably built after the model of 
that of Atlieus, and Avith slight deviations and 
modifications they all resembled one another in the 
main points, as is seen in the numcious ruins of 
theatres m various parts of Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Sicily. Some of them avcto of prodigious di- 
mensions. The theatre at Epidaurus in the grove 
of Asclepiiis, of Avhich considerable ruins are still 
extant, excelled in beauty the Roman theatres 
(Paus. ii, S7. § 5), and in size even that of Mega- 
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lopolis, which AAnis reckoned the largest thoalre in 
Gicece. (Paus. \iii. 32. § 1.) The great num- 
ber of ruins of theatres may enable us to form 
an idea of the partiality of the Greeks for such 
magnificent buildings, and of their gigantic dimen- 
sions. The ruins of the theatre at Argos eiiclos<‘ 
a space of 450 feet in diameter ; the llieatro of 
Ephesus is even 660 feet in diameter. Upon 
these ruins see the works of Clarke, Dodwell, 
Leake, Hughes, ArmidcII, and the Supplement to 
Stuart’s Antiquities of A tke?is. 

The construction of the Greek theatres has been 
the subject of much discussion and dispute in mo- 
dem times, and although all tlic best Avrilers agree 
on the great divisions of which a theatre corisisttMl, 
the details are in many cases mere math'rs of con- 
jecture. The Attic theatre aauis, like all the Greek 
theatres, placed in such a manner that the place 
for the spectators formed the upper or norih- 
Avestern, and the stage Avith all that belonged to -it 
the south-eastern part, and between these two 
parts lay the orcliestra. We shall coiisid(U’ (‘a< h of 
these tlirce divisions separately, together with its 
parts and subdivisions, referring the reader to the 
annexed plan which has been made from the re- 
wains of Greek theatres still extant, and from a 
careful examination of the passagi^s in tineieiifc 
Avriters w'hich de.scnl)e the Avhole or parts of a 
theatre, especially in Vitruvius and Pollux. 



1. The place for the spectators was in a nar- 
rower sense of the word called ^^arpoy^ The seats 
for the spectators, which were in most cases cut 
into the rock, consisted of rows of benches rising 
one above another ; the rows themselves (a) formed 
parts (nearly three-fourths) of concentric circles, 
and were at intervals divided into compartments 
by one or more broad passages (b) running betAveen 
them and parallel with the benches. These pas- 
sages were called Sia^i^juaTa, or mrwTOfjLat^ Lat, 
^rcmdmtmim (Vitruv. v. 3 mid 7 ; Bckker, Arm- 


dot p. 270 j Pidlux, iv. 123 ; Harpocwit, and Bultk 
s, V, Kararop.'f))^ and wlnm tlm cm|courso of peopio 
was very great in a theatre, many persons migiit 
stand in them. One side of sack a passage formed 
towards the upper w)ws of bouches a wall, in wld<*h 
in some theato‘8, though perhaps not at Atlmns, 
niches were excavated which contained metal vi^s- 
fiftla tr5 incroaao the sounds coming from tlm 

stage and orchestra. (Vitruv, i. 1. § v. 4 ; 
StieglitaSj'/tfc/dfo/. der See. il I. p, 1 5b, ) 

Across the rows of benches ran sUiu% by winch 
4 c 
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persons miglit ascend from the lowest to the high- 
est. But these stairs ran in straight linos only 
from one praccinctio to another ; and the stairs in 
the next scries of rows were just between the two 
stairs of the lower series of benches. By this 
course of the stairs the seats were divided into a 
number of compartments resembling cones from 
■which the tops arc cut off hence they were termed 
icepKides, and in Latin mnei. The whole of the 
place for the spectators {^darpou) was sometimes 
designated by the name icolKov^ Latin cavea^ it 
being in most cases a real excavation of the rock, 
AboVe tire highest row of benches there rose a co- 
vered portico (c), which of course far exci'cded in 
height the opposite buildings by wliicb the stage 
was surrounded, and appears to have also contri- 
buted to increase the acoustic effect. (April. Met 
iii, p. 49, Bip.) The entrances to the scats of the 
spectators were partly midergrouncl, and led to the 
lowest rows of benches, while the upper rows must 
have been accessible from above, (Pollux, iv. 123 ; 
Athen. xiv. p. 6'22.) 

2. The orchestra (opx'^o"^P«) ’'^as a circular level 
space extending in front of the spectators, and 
somewhat below the lowest row of benches. But 
it was not a complete circle, one segment of it 
being appropriated to the stage. The orch<‘stra was 
the place for the chorus, where it performed its 
evolutions and dances, for which purpose it was 
covered with boards. As tlie chorus was the ele- 
ment out of which the drama arose, so the or* 
chestra was originally the most important part of a 
theatre : it formed the centre around which all the 
other parts of the building were grouped, In the 
centre of the circle of the orchestra was the 

that is, the altar of Dionysus (d), which was of 
course nearer to the stage th<an to the scats of the 
spectators, the distance from which was precisely 
the length of a radius of the circle. In a wider 
sense the orchestra also comprised the broad pas- 
sages ('jrdpodoi, o) on each side between the ])ro- 
jecting wings of the stage and the seats of the 
sp(‘ctators, tlirough which the chorus entered the 
orchestra. The choriiB generally arranged itself in 
the space between the thymole and the stage. I'he 
tbyraele itself was of a square form, and was us(*d 
for various purposes, according to the nature of the 
different plays, such as a faneml monument, an 
altar, Slc. It was made of hoards and surrounded 
on all sides with steps. It thus stood upon a 
raised platform, which was sometimes occupied by 
the leader of the chorus, the flute-player, and the 
rhabdophori. (Miiller, Dmort m the Htmeu, of 
Am'kf, ]>. 249, <&c. transl.) The flute-player as 
well as the prompter monkvr) wore 

generally placed behind the thyiuele, so as to face 
the stage and not to be seen by the spectators. 

Rm }mhl gereni* ]praee, p.dl3,e. ; Ath. xiv, 
p. 631.) The orchestra as well as the Marpov lay 
under the open sky ; a roof is nowhere mentioned, 

3. The stage, Steps led from each side of the 
orchestra to the stage, and by tfciem the chorus 
probably ascended the stage whenever it took a 
real part in the action itself The back aide of the 
stage was closed by a wall called the irmy'fl or 

from which on each side a wing projected 
which was called the Trapacr/c^Kiob. The whole 
depth of the stage was not very great, as it only 
comprised a segment of the circle of the orchestra. 
The whole space from the sceua to the orchestra 
was termed the proscenmm {irpo<rK'fimov}, and was 
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what we shouid call the real stage. That part of 
it which was nearest to the orchestra, and where 
the actors stood when they spoke was the Ao7e7or, 
also called oKpiSas or oicpliavres, in Latin p?iljnt 2 m, 
which was of course raised above the orchestra 
and probably on a level with the thymele. What 
the v’RO(rK'l]viop was is not clear ; some think that 
it was a place to which the actors withdrew when 
they had acted their parts, others think that it was 
the same as the novlcrrpa (Siiidas, s*v. '2,K'f]vi ]) ; but 
as it IS stated that the v-KOffniiviov was adorned 
wdth statues, it seems more probable that it was 
the wall under the Koyuop which faced the orches- 
tra and the spectators. The crwrivi) or scenn was, 
as we have already staled, the wall which closed 
the stage {proscenium and logeum) from behind. 
It represented a suitable background or the locality 
in which the action was going on. Before the play 
began, it was covered with a curtain {rapaTreraerpa^ 
'Trpo<ria)vLov^ avhaiat^ Latin aulaea or sipanum ; 
I'ltyniol. M, s. u. AhXos : Atbcn. xiil, p. 587 ; Pol- 
lux, iv. 122.) When the play began this curtain 
was let down and was rolled upon a roller under- 
neath the stage. The proscenium and logeuin tlins 
were never concealed from the spectators. As re- 
gards the scenery represented on the cric^vi], it was 
difforent for tragedy, comedy, and the satyric 
drama, and fur oaedi of these kinds of poetry the 
scoiKUT must have licim capable of various modih- 
catious according to the character of each indivi- 
dual play ; at least that this was the case with the 
various tragedies, is evident from the scenes de- 
scribed in the tragedies still extant. In the latter 
however the back-ground (cricrivii) in most cases 
represented the front of a palace with a door in the 
centre (i) which was called the rogal doot\ This 
}jalacc g(memlly consisted of two stories (dtetreyia^ 
Pollux, iv. 129), and upon its flat roof there ap- 
pears to Imve sometimes been some elevated place 
from which jicusons might observe what was going 
on at a distance. (Eurip. Phueniss, 88, &c,) The 
palace presented on each side a projecting wing, 
each of which had its separate entrance. These 
wings generally represented the habitations of 
guests and visitors. All the three doors mast have 
been visible to the spectators. (Vitruv. v, 7.) 
The protagonistes always entered the stage through 
the middle or royal door, the dcuteragonistes and 
tritagoni.stcs through those on the right and left 
wings. In tragedies like the Prometheus, the 
P('rsians, Philoctetes, fledipus in Colonns, and 
others the back-ground did not repres(‘nt a palace. 
There are other pieces again in which the scena 
must have hwn changf'd in the course of the per- 
formance, as in the Eumenidcs of Aeschylus and 
the Ajax of Soplioch‘H. I’lic dramas of Eurijiides 
rc({uircd a great variety of scenery ; and if in ad- 
dition to this we recollect that several pieces were 
played in one day, it is manifest that the mechani- 
cal ]>arts of stage performance, at least in the days 
of Euripides, must have been brought to great per- 
fection, The scena in the Satyric drama appears 
to have always represented a woody district with 
hills and grottoes ; in comedy the scena represented, 
at least in later times, the fronts of private dwell- 
ings or the habitations of slaves. (Vitruv. v. 8. § 1 j 
Folliix, iv, 125.) The art of scene-painting must 
have been applied long before the time of Sopho- 
cles,, although Aristotle (Pod. iv, 16) ascribes its 
introduction to him. [Fictuea, p. 008, b.] 

The machines in the Greek theatres were ex- 
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trc^mely numerous, but we are in many cases unable 
to form an exact idea of their nature and their 
effects. We shall only mention the most important 
among them. 1 . The nr^piaiirot (m) stood near 
the two side entrances of the scena ; their form 
■was that of a prisma, and *by a single turn they 
produced a change in the scenery. (Vitruv. t. 7 ; 
Pollux, iv. 1*26.) 2. The KXifjLaices^ or 

the Charonian steps, by which the shades ascended 
from the lower world upon tlie stage. (Pollux, iv. 
132.) 3. The icpddT] or idoprj/ixa^ a machine 

by which gods or heroes umre reprosonted passing 
through or floating in the air: hence tlie pro\erb, 
deus cic maehma. (Pollux, iv. 126, 128, 131 ; 
Siiidas, s. V. ^Ec&pyjixa : Ilcsych. s . «. KpdSfj.) 4. The 
i^dffTpa or hucvKkipixa. [Exostea.] 5. The 
^^oKoyuov^ an especial elevated place above the 
scena for the Olympian gods when they had to ap- 
pear in their full majesty. (Pollux, iv. 130 ; Phot. 
J^ca\ p. 5.97.) 6. The ^povrdiov, a machine for imi- 
tating tl Hinder. It appears to have been placed 
underneath the stagi', and to have consisted of 
large liruKen vi'sscls in which stones were rolled. 
(Pollux, iv. 130 ; Saidas, .s. -a. Bpovry] : Vitruv. v. 
7.) lle.spccting several other machines of less im- 
portance, see Pollux, iv. TTcpl (.Upoov ^edrpov. 

It IS impossible to enter here upon the differences, 
which are presented by many ruins of theatres still 
extant, from the description we have given above. 
It is only necessary to mention, that in tlie theatres 
of the gi’eat cities of the Macedonian time the space 
between the thymolc and the logeum was converted 
into a lower stage, upon whicli" mimes, musicians, 
and dancers played, while the ancient stage (pros- 
cenium and logeum) remained destined, as before, 
for the actors in the regular drama. This lower 
stage was sometimes called tbymele or orchestra. 
(Muller, UisL of Greek Lit.i. p.299 ; Ponaldson, 
The Tfmircofihe Greeks.) 

The Romans must have become acquainted with 
the theatres of the Italian Greeks at an early 
period, whence they erected their own theatres in 
similar positions upon the sides of hills. This is 
still clear from the ruins of very ancient theatres at 
Tusculum and Faesulao. (Niebuhr, Hist. o/Hanm.^ 
iii. p. 364, &c.) The Romans themselves however 
did not possess a regular stone theatre until a very 
late period, and although dramatic representations 
werc‘ very popular in earlier times, it appears that 
a wooden stage was erected when necessary, and 
was afteriyards pulled down again, and the plays 
of Plautus and Terence wore performed on such 
temporary scaffoldings. In the moan while many of 
the neighbouring towns about Rome had their stone 
theatn's, as the introduction of Greek customs and 
manners was less strongly opposed in them than 
in the city of Rome itself, 'Wooden theatres, 
adorned with the most profuse magnificence, were 
erected at Rome even dining the last period of the | 
republic. The first attempt to build a stone theatre 
was made a short time before the consulship of 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. It was sanctionca by 
the censors, and was advancing towards its com- 
pletion, when Scipio, in 1 55 b. c., persuaded the 
senate to command the building to be pulled down 
as injurious to public morality. (Liv, Mpit. 46.) 
Respecting the magnificent wooden theatre wliklx 
M. Aemilius Scaiirua built in bis aedileship, .58 n.c., 
see Plliy, //. N. xxxvi. 24. § 7. Its scena consisted 
of three stories, and the lowest of them was made 
of white marble, the middle one of glass, and the 
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’ upper one of gilt wood. The cavea contained 
o(),000 spectators. (Comp. Plin. i/ N. xxxiv. 17.) 
In 55 B. c. Cn. Pompoy built the fust stone tlicuitra 
at Rome near the Campus hlartius. It was of 
great beauty, and is said to have been built after 
the model of that of Mytilene ; it contained 
40,000 spectators. (Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 24. § 7; 
compare llrumann, Gcseli. Roms. iv. p. 520, Ac.) 
C. Curio built in 50 b. c. two magnificent wooden 
theatres close by one another, wliich might be 
changed into one amphitheatre. (Plin, //. N. 
xxxvi. 24. § 8.) Alter the time of Pompey, how- 
ever, other stone theatres were erected, as the 
theatre of Marcelliis, which was built by Augustus 
and called after his nephew Marcelliis (Dion Cass, 
xliii. 49; Plin. ILN. xxxvi. 12) ; and that of 
Balbus (Plin. Z. c.), whence Suetonius (A z/y. 4 i) 
uses the expression per trma ihectim. 

The coribiriictioii of a Roman theatre resembled, 
on the V hole, that ot a Greek oiu'. The jirincipal 
differences are, that the seats of the spectators, 
which rose in the form of an amphitheatre anmiid 
the orchestra, did not foini nune than a smui- 
circle ; and that the whole of the orcliestra like- 
wise formed only a semicircle, the clianuUer of 
which formed the front line of the stage, ''J'he 
Roman orchestra contained no tliymele, ami ivas 
not destined for a chonis, hut contained the scats 
for senators and other di.stlngui,s]K‘d persons, such 
as foreign ambassadors, which tire called ^‘primus 
subscdlioruin ordo.'” In the year 68 ii. c, the tri- 
huiio L. Ro.scius Otho carried a law winch regu- 
lated the places in the theatre to b(' occupit‘d by the 
dilferent classes of Roman citixens : it enacted that 
fourteen ordines of benches v/ere to be assigned as 
seats to the equites. (Liv, Epit. 99 ; Aacou. <td 
Gom'Z. p, 78, cd. Orelli.) ilenco these (|uatuor- 
decim ordines are sometimes mentioruul without 
any farther addition as the lionorary seats of the 
cipnles. They were undoubtedly close behind tlin 
seats of the senators and magistrates, and thus 
consisted of the rows of benches immediately hc- 
liind the orchestra. Velleius (ii. 32) and (jieero 
(pro iSIitreii. 19) speak of this law in a manner -to 
lead us to infer that it only restored to the cquitcH 
a right which they had possessed beff>n‘. Another 
part of thi.s law was that spendthrifts and ]){‘rs«ns 
reduced in their circumstances {deeoe/ores\ whetluT 
through their own fault or not, and ivhethcr they 
belonged to the senatorian or ef|nestrian ordm*, 
should no longer oecnjiy the seats assigned to their 
order, hut occupy a si'parato place set apart for 
them. (Gic. Rkilip. ii. 18 ) In the r<‘ign (sf Au- 
giustus the senate made a decree, that foreign am- 
bassadors should no longm* enjoy the privilege 
mentioned above, as it had Homelinies happened 
that freedmen were sent to Rome as ambaHhadnrs. 
1'ho soldiers also wens separated from the pi*ople 
by the same decree * the same was this case with 
women, praelextati and pju'dagogf. (Suet A wr/. 44.) 
This separatiou consisted probably in one or more 
ciuici being assigmui to a particular class of per- 
sotis. The woodcut on the following |mge contains 
a probable reprosonfiition of the plan of a Homan 
theatre. 

For a fuller account ^ of the constractfon of 
Greek and Roman theatres soe tlio commentatow 
on Vitruvius (/, o,), X Ghr. Cbmelli, dm Theuier zu 
hinskhilieh mf ArcMUcittr^ Rmmrie umi 
I}arstdiunff$ Kmut Bhrlmnpt^ Berliiii, 1818, 8vo. j 

0* W, Selmeixkr, iJm Aukclm 
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»iim hi’sserii V<‘nielu>7i dei* Orkvlt, DmmaUhcr ; Arktopli. Equif. 572), and they appear to have 
StieolitJ!, Archtiofoine. tier liauhmH <h>r Gricch. sonictinics covered with a sort of canopy. 

und liilmer ; Feirara, Storm e dencrip. de'' prinrip. (Aesuhin. /. c.) Tin* lows of hoiichcs a1)0vc th ‘SC 
tv'dri auL n mudemi^ Milano, 11130; the Sup^ were occupied hy the senate of 500, those next in 
pleinenfc to Antlq, of Athans, A general suceessioii by the ephebi, and the rest by the 

outluKi is also given, by Miillcr, Ilht, of Or. Lit. p(;oplu of Athens. But it %vould seem tliat they 
i. p. 2.00, &c. ; and by Bode, ihiidi, dor drainut. did not sit indiscriminately, but that the better 
JJirhtkvmt d. IMkn. i.'p. 15(5, <Jtc. places were let at a higher price than the otheris, 

It remains to speak of a few points respecting and that no one had a right to take a place for 
the attendance in the Greek theatres. Theatrical which ho had imt paid. (Plat. A|jo/o//. P* 2(> ; 
representations at Athens began early in the morn- Aelian. T, If. ii. 13 ; Demosth. m Atid. p. 572.) 
ing, or after breakfast (Ae.Sichin. c. (Jtedph. p 4(50; The question, whether in Greece, and more especi- 
Athen. xi. p. 404) ; and when the coiicour.se of ally at Athens, women were present at the per- 
])eopIe was expected to lie great, persons would even foniiaiice of tragedies, is one of those which have 
go to occupy their seats in the night. The sun given rise to much discussion among modem scho- 
could not be very troublesome to the actons, as iars, as we have scarcely any passage in ancient 
tlmy were in a great measure prob’cted liy the writers in which the presence of women is stated 
building.s Kurrouuding the stage, and the spectators as a positive fact. But Jacobs ( rcmiAr//??. 
jirotected themselves against it by hats with broad iv. p. 272), and Passow (in Zinmiennaiin'’s Zeitachr. 
brims. (Huidas, s. vv. neVacros and Apd/ewy.) /iirt/m A Acri/i. 1837. n. 25), have placed it almost 
When the weather was fine, especially at the 'beyond a doubt, from the various allmsimis made by 
Diouysiac festivals in spring, tlic people "appeari'd ancient writers, that women were allowed to be 
with garlands on their heads ; when ii was cold, pnvsent during the performance of tragedies. This 
as at tlic Lenaea in January, they used to wrap opinion is now perfectly confirmed hy a passage in 
themselves up in their cloaks. (Siiidas, I c.) Atfienacus (xii, p. 534), which has been quoted 
When a storm or a shower of min came on sud- by Becker (Gharikka^ ii. p. 500), in corrobomtion 
tienly, the spectators took refuge in the porticoes of the conclusion to which the above mentioned 
behind the stage, or in those above the uppemost writers had come. In this passage we find that at 
row of benches, Tho.se who wished to sit com- Athens, and at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
fortably brought cushions with them. (Acschin. the spectators in the theatre consisted of men and 
e. Ciesipk Le. ; Theophr. Oktr. 2.) As it was not women. Wc have, however, on the other hand, 
unusual for the theatrical performances to last from every reason to believe that women were not 
ten to twelve hours, the spectators required re- present at comedies, while boys might bo present 
froBlimcnts, and we find that in the intervals be- both at tragedy and comedy. (Thcoph. Okmet 
tween the several plays, they used to take wine 9 j Tsacus, do Oiroti, Jiered. p. 200 ; Aristoph. 
and cakes. (Atheiu xl p. 404; Aristdt, Etk Nztk. 537, &c. ; Lucian,^ 22.) The 

NiooL X. 5.) seats which women occupied in the Greek theatres 

The whole of the cavea in the Attic theatre appear to have been separated from those of the 
must have contained about 50,000 spectators. The men. (Gbttling, in the Mkinmk Mm. 1834, 
plies for genamls, tbe archons, priests, foreign am- p, 103, dec.,) 

ibassadors, and other distinguished persons, were For the purpose of maintaining order and pre- 
in 'the Ipwest rows of benches, and nearest to the venting excesses, the ancients had a sort of theatre- 
orchestta (Pollux, iv* 121, viii. 133; Schol. ad police; the persons who held this office were called 
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in Greece ^a§Bo(l>6poL or ^a§dovxoi^ and at Rome 
Pracco7ics, (Schol. ad jhistoph. Paat^ 71^.) 

Respecting the attendance at the Greek theatres, 
and the conduct of the people, see a very good dis- 
sertation of Becker, in his CharlMes^ ii. pp. 249 — 
278. [L. S.] 

THENSAE or TENSAE (for the orthography 
and etymology of the word are alike douhtftil, al- 
though the oldest MSS. generally omit the aspirate) 
were highly oniamented sacred vehicles, which, in 
the solemn pomp of the Circensian games, conveyed 
the statues of certain deities with all their decora- 
tions to the pulvinaria, and after the sports ivere 
over bore them back to tlieir shrmes. (Cic. in, Vc7‘r. 
ii. ], 59, and note of Pseudo-Ascon. in. 27, v. 72 ; 
Serv. ad Virg, Aen. i. 21 ; Festus, s.t!,; Diomedcs, 
i. p. 372, ed. Putsch. ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 40 ; 
Tertull. do SpccL 7.) We arc ignorant of their 
precise form ; for although we iind several re- 
presentations upon ancient medals and other works 
of art, of gods seated in cars, and especially of the 
sun-cliariot of Elagabalus (Herodian. v. 8 ; see 
Vaillant, Ntmi Rinata Imp, voL ii. p. 28.9 ; Ginyrot, 
Pie Whgofi uiid Fahrworhe,, &c. tab. xlii. fig. G) ; 
yet we have no means of deciding which, if any, 
of these are tensae. We know tliat they were 
drawn by horses (Pint. Coriolan. 25, who calls 
them ^i)a(ras), and escorted (deducere) by the 
chief senators in robes of state, who, along with 
pueri patrimi [Fatrimi], laid hold of the bridles 
and traces, or perhaps assisted to drag the carriage 
(for diicere is used as well as dcducere, Liv. v. 41), 
by means of thongs attached for the purpose (and 
hence the proposed derivation from tmici). So 
sacred was this duty considered, that Augustus, 
when labouring under sickness, deemed it neces- 
sary to accompany the tensae in a litter. If one 
of the horses knocked up or the driver took the 
reins in his left hand, it was necessary to recom- 
mence the procession, and for one of the attendant 
boys to let go the thong or to stumble was profa- 
nation. (Liv. V. 41 ; Plut. L c. ; Ascon. /. c,; 
Arnob. mh> gent, iv, 31 ; compared with the ora- 
tion de Ilurmp. rettp. 11 ; Tertull. de cor. mil. 13, 
and de Fpectac. 7 ; Suet. Oetav. 43.) 

The only gods distinctly named as carried in 
tensae are Jupiter and Minerva (Suet. Vespae. 5 j 
Dion Cass, xlvii. 40, I. 8, Ixvi. 1), to which 
number Mars is usually added on the autho- 
rity of Dion Cassius (Ixxviii. 8), but, in the pas- 
sage referred to, he merely states, that at the Cir- 
censian games celebrated a. n. 216, the statue of 
Mars, which was in the procession (Tropiretov), fell 
down, and it is very remarkable that Dionysius 
(vii. 72), in his minute description of the Pompa 
Circensis, takes no notice whatever of the Tensae, 
but represents tbe statues of the gods as carried on 
men’s shoulders, t. e, on fercula. That a consi(b‘r- 
able number of deities however received this 
honour seems probable from tbe expression of 
Cicero, in his solemn appeal at the close of the 
last Verrine oration, “onmesquo dii, qiii vchiculis 
tensiimm solcmnes coctus ludorum initis ; ” though 
we cannot determine who these gods were. Wc 
frequently hear indeed of the chariot of Juno 
(Vkg. Georg, iii, 531), of Cybole (Aen. vi. 784), ' 
and many others, but as these are not mentioned 
in connexion with the Pompa Circensis, there is 
no evidence that they were tensae. Among the 
impious flatteries heaped on Cue, ar, it was decreed 
that his ivory statue should accompany the images 
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of the gods to the circus in a complete chariot 
(appa 3Aoy, that is, a te?isa, in opposition to a mere 
Jercitlum), and that this chariot should stand in the 
Capitol immediately opposite to that of Jupiter. 
(Dion Cass. xliiL 15, 21, 45, xliv. G.) 

Similar homage was paid upon high festivals to 
the images of their gods by other ancient nations. 
Thus, in the curious ceremonies performed at 
Papremis connected with the worslnp of the 
Egyptian deity, whom Herodotus (ii. 6’3) imagined 
to be identical with Ares, the statue, enshrined in 
a chapel made of gilded wood, was dragged in a 
four-wheeled car by a body of priests. So also, 
in the account given by Athenaeus (v. c- 27, &c.), 
after Calli^cnes of Rhodes, of the gorgeous pageant 
at Alexandria, during the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, we read of a car of Bacchus of prodigious 
size, most costly materials, and most elaboiatc 
workmanship, which was dragged by 180 men, 
and to such customs we may find a parallel in 
modern times in the usages which prevail at tlie 
festival of S. Agatha at Catania, and S. Rosolni at 
Palermo. 

(ScheiTer do Ro veltmdari, c. 24 ; Ginzrot, Die 
Wageti und lAilunoetlce der Grieekm luid Renter, 
c. 55 ; Init the latter author, both here and else- 
where, allows his imagination to cany him Ihrtlu r 
than his authorities warrant.) [ W. R.] 

THEODOSIA'NUS CODEX. [Codbx Thbo- 

DOSIANUS.] ’ 

THEOPHA'NTA (beo<pivLa\ a festival cele- 
brated at Didplii, on the occasion of wliich the 
Delphians filled the huge silver crater which had 
been presented to the Delphic god by CTo(»>siis. 
(Herod, i. 51.) Valckcnaer on Herodotus (Lo.) 
thought that the reading was corrupt, and that 
OeoleVia should be read, as this festival is well 
known to have been celebrated by the DflpbiaiiH. 
(Plut. de Us qui sero a num. pmi,. p. 557, f ; Poh;- 
mon, ap. AtUen. ix. p. 372.) But both festivals 
are mentioned together by Pollux (i. 34), and. 
Philostratus (ViL Apollon, iv. 31). The Theo- 
pbania were intended as a celebration of tbe re- 
turn of Apollo to Delphi from which he was be- 
lieved to be absent during the winter months. An 
agon called theoxenia was also cclehrated at Pellene 
in Achaia in honour of Hermes and Apollo. (Schol. 
iid Find. 01. vii. 156', ix. MG.) But no particulars 
of any of these festivals are known. [D- j 

Tl^EO'Rl were persons sent on spe- 

cial missions (^<s(aplai) to perform some religious 
duty, ns to consult an oracle, or to offer a, sacrifit'e, 
on behalf of the state. It is thus explaim^d by tbe 
grammarians : ^eowpSvoi, ^ ol Ib'edopevon, ^ ol i}>pop« 
vepl r5s ot usi^veriav 7r€p7r6pepot ml 
mi mvfiyvpm ml xp7?(rT’//pi«. (Harpocr. 
Suidas and Hesyeb, s. ik (Hscepoi: compare Pollux, 
ii. 55 ; Sophocl. OedijK Tgr. 1 1 4.) There were in 
some of the Dorian states, as the Aeginetans, Troe- 
zenians, Messenians, and Mantiu(‘ans, uflicia! priests 
called ^eoepoi, whose duty it was to consult omcles, 
interpret tlio responsivs, &.C., as among the Sfjhrtong 
there were men calbid Pythii, chosen by the kings 
to consult the oracle at Delphi. (Soh&narm, JnU 
Jar, pull. Gr. pp. 1 30, 395.) At Athena there were 
no official persons called but the name wa$ 

given to those citizens who were appointed from 
time to time to conduct religious embassies to 
various places ; of which the most important 
were those that were sent to the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemean, and. Isthmian games, thogo 
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that went to consult the God at Delphi, and those 
that led the solemn procession to Dolos, where the 
Athenians established a quadrieimial festival, in 
revival of the ancient Ionian one, of which Uomer 
speaks. (Tlincyd. iii. 104). The expense of these 
embassies was defxayed partly by the state and 
partly hy wealthy citwens, to wliom the manage- 
ment of them nas entrusted, called apx^decopoi^ 
chiefs of the embassy. This was a sort of 
Kcirovpyia, and frequently a very costly one ; as 
the chief conductor represented the state, and was 
expected to appear with a suitable degree of 
splendour ; for instance, to wear a gulden crown, 
to drive into the city with a handsome chariot, 
retinue, &c. Nicias, who was very rich, is re- 
ported to have incurred great expenses on liis 
embassy to Delos, beyond what was rciiuired of 
him ; and Alciliiadcs astonished all the spectators 
at Olympia by the magnificence of Ins horsi's, 
chariots, Ac., and the profnseness of his expendi- 
ture. (Qockh^ Publ. Econ. of A p. 214, &c. 
2d etl. ; Thirl wall, Ihst. of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 217, 
330.) [Delia.] 

The Salaminiaii, or Delian, ship was also called 
t&ewpls vavs, and was principally used for convey- 
ing enihassics to Delos, though, like the Ihiralus, 
it was employed on other expeditions besides. 
(Siiidus, 1. c. / 'Bdckh, Id. p. 2 1 0.) [C. li, K.] 

TJIEO'IUA (Pmpia). [TirKoiir.] ^ 

'J'lIEOTUCA (^cQjpLicd). Under this name at 
Athens were comprisi'd the monies expended on 
festivals, sacrihees, and puliHc enlertaimnents of ' 
various kinds ; and also monie.s distributed among 
the people in the shajx) of largi'sses from the state. 

ThiTc were, according to Xenophon, more festi- 
vals at Athens than in all the rest of Greece. (De 
Ifep. Alh» iii. B.) Besides those which were opim 
to the whole body of the p(*ople, there wore many 
couitned to the members of each tribe, deme, and 
house. These last were provided for out of the 
private funds of the community who celehraUuI 
thorn. At the most imiiortant of the public festi- 
vals, such as the I)iony.sia, Panatlienaca, Kleiisinia, 
Thargelia, and some others, tiiere were not only 
sacriiicoH, but proces.sions, theatrical exhibitions, 
gymnastic contests, siad games, celebrated with 
great splendour and at a great expense. A portion 
of the expense was defrayed by the individuals, 
upon whom the burden of Kcirovpyia devolved ; 
but a considerable, and perhaps the larger, part 
was defrayed by the public treasury. Denio.s- 
thenos complains, that more money was spent on a 
single Fanathonaic or Dionysiac festival than on 
any military expedition. (F/d/Ip. i. 60.) The reli- 
gious ombassies to Delos and other places, and 
cspocially those to the Olympian, Nemean, Isth» 
mian/and' PytMan Mnes, drew largely upon the 
public exchequer, tnough a part of the cost fell 
upon tile wealthier citizens who conducted them. 
(Schiimaim, JnL Jur, pulH. Gr, pi ^05.) 

The largesses distributed amtog the, people had 
their origin at an early period,, rmd in a measure 
apparently harmless, though from a small b^gin- 
iring they aftm’wartls rose to a height most In- 
fjurious to the commonwealth. The Attic ditama 
,]tt#ed to be performed in a wooden tlieatre, and the 
entrance was free to all citisseps who chose to go. 

; Jt,t vw found, however, that the crushing to get in 
Wf to, much' coufusion and even danger. On one 
OiiioasloU', 'abo# c, AO0, the scaftblding which 
mipported the roof fell in, and caused great alarm. 
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It was then determined that the entrance should 
no longer he gratuitous. The fee for a place was 
fixed at two obols, which was paid to the lessee of 
the theatre, (called ^carpdiprjs^ ^carpoirdKTjs, or 
apxircKrccv,) who undertook to keep it in repair, 
and constantly ready for use, on condition of lieiiig 
allowed to receive the profits. This payment con- 
tinued to be exacted after the stone theatre was 
built. Pericles, to relieve the poorer classes, 
passed a law which enabled them to receive the 
price of admission from the state ; after which all 
those citizens who were too poor to pay for their 
places applied for the money in the public assembly, 
wliich was then frequently held in the theatre. 
(Schbmaim,/A p. 210.) In process of time this 
donation was extended to other entertainments be- 
sides theatrical ones ; the sum of two oholi hoim»- 
given to each citizen who attended ; if the festi\a1 
lasted two days, four oboli ; and if three, six oboli ; 
but not beyond. Hence all theoric largesses re- 
emvod the name of Sia^SeKla. The sums thus 
given varmd at dilFcront times, and of course de- 
pended on the state of the public exchequer. 
These distributions of money, like those of grain 
and lloim, were called diavopal., or diadocreis. 
They were often made at the Dionysia, when tlie 
allies were present, and saw the surplus of their 
tribute di.stnbuted from the orchestra. The apjie- 
tite of the peoph* for largesses grt'w by encourage- 
ment, RtimuIaU'd from time to time by designing 
dmnagogues ; and in the time of Demosthenes 
they .seem not to have been confined to the poorer 
da.sse.s. {Pfullp. iv. 141.) Bockli calculates that 
from 25 to 30 talents were spent upon them aiiiii- 
ally, {Pdhl. Eeon. of A them, p. 224, 2d ed.) 

So large an cxpimditurc of the public fundii 
upon shows and amusements absorbed the rc- 
sourec.s, which were demanded for services of a 
more impoitant nature. By the ancient law the 
whole .surplus of the annual revenue whiefi re- 
mained after the expcuise of the civil administei- 
tion (Ttt TTcplovra xp'^petra r9}s dioiicifcrco)^} was to 
be carried to the military fund, and applied to tlie 
tlefimcG of the commonwealth. Since the time of 
Ihu'icb'S various demagogues had s}irung up, who 
induced the imople to divert all that could ho 
.spared from the other hranches of civil expendi- 
tui’c into the Theoric fund, which at length swal- 
lowed up the whole wurjilua, and the supplies 
needed lor the purpose of war or defence were 
left to di'peiid upon the extraordinary contribu- 
timw, or property-tax {cltrcpopaiy An atUmipt was 
made by the demagogue Eubnlus, of whom Theo- 
pompus says, that rets rrpoerdBovs mraptcrBoipopm 
SicrcKci (Athen. iv. p, 166), to perpetuate this 
system. lie passinl a law, wliich made it a capital 
offence to propose that the Theoric fund should bo 
applied to military service. In b. c. 353 Apollo- 
dorus carried a dc^croe empowering the people to 
detemiine whetlmr the surplus revenue might be 
applied to the purpose of war ; for which he was in- 
dieted by a vapavBpcay, convicted and fined ; 
and the decree was annulled, as a matter of course, 
^emosth. e. Ucaen 1346-— 134 B.) The law of 
Eubulus was a source of great embarrassment to 
Demosthenes, in the prosecutions of his schemes 
for the wrionhl defence ; and he seems at Inst, but 
not before 'A a 335, to have succeeded in ‘repeal- 
ing it (Hafpocr. and Swidas, s.v. and 

movKosz Bfickh. Id. i pp. 21J— 223's Sqhd- 
nmnn, Id. p, 307.) 
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In the earlier times there \vo,s no person, or 
hoard of persons, expressly appointed to manage 
the Theonc fund. The money thus appropriated 
was disbursed by the Hellenotamiae. After the 
anarchy, the largess system having been restored 
by Agyrrhius, a board of managers was appointed, 
who are called apxh eVl Becapi/ctp, oi iirl rb 
^ecapLichi/ reraypLCPOi or Kex^^pO'^oi'rjfx4poi, ^^cicpiK^ 
dpx?'/, &c. They were elected by show of hands 
at the period of the great Dionysia, one from each ' 
tribe. In tlio time of Euhiiliis many other branches 
of the adniiiiistration were placed under the control 
of this hoard ; as the management of the civil ex- 
penditure, the office of the Apodectae, the building 
of docks, arsenals, streets, &c. This was dictated 
by an anxiety on the part of the people that no 
part of the revenue should he improperly diverted 
from the Tlicoric fund, which they thought would 
he prevented by increasing the powers of its mana- 
gers. But these extraordinary powers appear not 
to have been of long continuance. (Aesclrin, c. 
Ciesip/i. B7, ed. Stepli. ; Bdckh, p. 170, &c, ; Schd- 
mann, Jd. d’JO ; Wachsmuth, Ilellcn. Alt. vol. li. 
pt. i. pp. 124-— T27, 1st cd.) [C. R. K,] 

Til EOX E'NIA. [TiiEOPiiANrA.] 
THERAPON (^epdTron/), [Helotes.] 
THERMAE. [Balneae, p. 103, b.] 
THERMOPO'LIUM. [Calida ; Caupona.] 
THESAURUS (.^Tjeraupds), a treasure-house. 
That buildings of this description were required, 
especially by kings and states, in the earliest period 
of civil iisation, is self-ovidcnt ; and tradition points 
to suliterranean buildings in Greece, of unknown 
antiquity and of peculiar formation, as liaving been 
erected during the heroic period, for the purpose of 
preserving precious metals, arms, and other pro- 
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A> entrance : B, princgwil cbimibor : C, small side 
chamber. 
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perty Such are the treasury of Mi- 

nyas, at Orchomenus, dcscnlied by Pausanias (ix. 
38), and of which some remains still exist (Dod- 
well, voL i. p. 227), and those of Atreus and Ins 
sons at Mycenae (Paus, ii. 1 0), the diief one of 
which, the so-called Treasury of Atreus, still exists 
almost in a perfect state. The preceding woodcut 
shows a ground-plan of the building, and a section 
of the principal chamber, which is about 48 feet in 
diameter, and 50 high, and is vaulted over in the 
manner described undex Arcus, p. 128, a. The 
remains of similar structures have been found at 
various places in Greece and Italy. 

It is, however, very questionable whether these 
edifices were treasuries at all : some of the best 
archaeologists maintain that they were tombs. 
The question cannot be entered into here : a full 
discussion of it, with a description of the buildings 
themselves, will be found in tlie works now quoted. 
(M illler, (!. Kunst^ §§ 48, 291, Welch er’s 

edition ; Welckeris review of hruller‘’s Aichh'o/ojfie, 
in the Uhein. Mas. for 1831, vol. ii. p]). KJO, foil ; 
Col. Mure, Uchor die KYmi(jl ulien Cmhin'dlet des 
hr-roischen Zelttdlen^ m the JilivuL Aim. for 1888, 
vol. VI. pp. 240, foil. ; we arc3 not aware wlietber 
this Essay has been published in English j Aheken, 
AJilteUtalim, pp. 234, foil.) 

In the historical times, the public treasury wms 
either in a building attached to the afjora, or in 
the cpislhodomm of some temple, (llirt, Zehre d, 
Geheiude^ pp. 180, 100.) 

Respecting the public treasury at Piorae, see 
A ERA III UM. [P. S.J 

TIIESEIA ((^Tjerefa), a festival celebrated by the 
Athenians in honour of their national hero Theseus 
(Aiistoph. JduL (122, &c, with the Schoj. I’l/es- 
ntopL 841 ; Suidas, s. v. Orjaebis)^ whom they 
believed to have been the author of their demo- 
cratical form of government. In conHcqueiicc of 
this belief donations of liread and meat were given 
to the poor people at the Tlicseia, which thus was 
for them a feast at which they felt no want and 
might fancy themselves equal to the wealthiest 
oitixens. We learn from GelHus (xv. 20* § 3) 
that a contest also was held on this occasion, but 
we are not iufonned in what it consisted. The 
day on which this festival was held was the eighth 
of every month (oySSai), but more especially the 
eighth of Pyanopsion, because it was believed that 
Theseus returned from Crete on that day. (Scliol. 
ad jristepk I <?.; Pint. T/ies. 3G.) Hence the fes- 
tival was sometimes called dyddSwp, (Hesych, s.v.) 
From the passages above referred to, compared 
with Diodorus (v. 52), it appears highly probable 
that the festival of the Thoseia was ncit instituted 
till B. c. 409, when Cimon hrouglit tho remains of 
Theseus from Scyros to Athens. 

(Meiirsitis, Graec, Fer, s. v. ©Tjerefa, p. 

133; Corsini, FaU. Jit. ii. p. 330 ; Itieler, ///s/or, 
Gntermc/iwa/en llher die Aalmiom. Feabudlun/p der 
Jte, p. 383, &c.) [L.&j 

THEiSMOPHOllT A a grtot fes- 

tival and mysteries cehibrated in honour of Dcrueter 
in various parts of Greece, and only by married 
women, tlnmgh some ceremonies also were per- 
formed by nitiidens. Tim Attic Thesmophoria 
were held in tho month of Fyanepaion and began 
on the olevonth. Its introduction is ascribed by 
Demosthenes, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarcli (ap, 
T/mdont, flimip, 1) to Orpheus, while Herodotus, 
(ii. 171) states that it wjts introduced into Greceo 
4 n 4 
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from Egypt "by the daughters of Danaiis, who made 
the Pelasg’ian women of Peloponnesus acquainted 
with the mysteries, that after the Dorian conquest 
they fell into disuse, and were only preserved by 
the Arcadians, who remained undisturbed in their 
ancient seats. Thus mach appears certain fiom 
the name of the festival itself, that it was intended 
to comraomorate tlie introduction of the laws and 
regulations of civilized life, which was universally 
asciibed to Dcmetcr. (Diedor. v. 5.) Respecting 
the duration of the Attic Thesmophoria, various 
opinions arc entertained both by ancient and mo- 
dern writers. According to Hesychius (s. v. Tpirr] 
Oecrjua^oplaei') it lasted four days : it has been in- 
ferred from Aristophanes {Tkesmoph. 80) that it 
lasted for five days. Such discrepancies have un- 
doubtedly arisen from the circumstance that the 
women spent several days before the comraeiice- 
ment of the real festival in preparations and puri- 
fications, during which they were especially bound 
to abstain from sexual intercourse, and for tiiis pur- 
pose tlicy slept and sat upon particular kinds of 
herbs which were believed to have a purifying ef- 
fect. (Hesych. s. t;. Kpecapoy ; EtyraoL M. s, 
'!S,K6po^Qy : Aclian. Nai. Ajl ix. 2G ; Schol. ad 
TfiGoent iv. 25; Dioscorid. i. 135; Pliii. 11. N. 
xxiv. 10 ; Stephan. Ryz. s. v. Mlkriros.) During 
this time the women of each demos appointed two 
marrii'd women from among themselves to con- 
duct the proliininary solemnities els ra 

&€(rfMO<p6pi(x,, Isaeus, do Cuvn. hered. p. 208, ed. 
Reisk.), and tlieir husbands who had received a 
dowry amounting to throe talents, had to pay the 
expenses for the solemnity in the form of a liturgy. 
(Isaeins, de Pyrrh. hared, p. GG.) The festival 
itself^ which according to the most probable sup- 
position, also adopted by WeUauer {de Tkemw- 
phoriu\ p. 6), lasted only for three days, began on 
tlie nth of Pyauepsion, which day was called 
^vobos, or fcddoSos (llesy ch. s, n, ’'Ayo^os) from tlie 
circumstance that the solemnities were opened by 
the women with a procession from Athens to Kieusis. 
In this procession they carried on their heads sacred 
laws (uSpipoL l3l§koi or(&«(r/;toi), the introduction of 
which was ascribed to Demeter <de(r}J.o(p6pe$^ and 
other symbols of civilised life. (Rchol. Thmrrit. 
xiv. 23.) Tlie women spent the night at KlcmHis in 
celebrating the mysteries of the goddess, (Aen. 
Tact PoUorc. 4.) 

The second day, called vrirTTHa (Athen. vii, 
p. 807), was a day of nmnniing, during which the 
women sat on the ground around the statue of 
Bcmeter, and took no other ibod than cakes made 
of sesame and honey Arlstoph. Then- 

wp/n 535, /^o!*r, 820). On this day no meetings 
either of the senate or the people were held. 
(Aristoph. Vmmi* 70.) It was probably in the 
jiftcrnoon of this day that the womuin held a pro- 
cession at Athens, in which they walked barefooted 
behind a waggon, upon which baskets with mys- 
tical symbols were conveyed to the Xhe&mophotion. 
(Aristo|ih. Thesm. 270, &c.) The third day, called 
Kahkiyema from tlie circumstance that Demm^r 
was invoked under this name (Aristoph* 

230), was a day of mernment and raillery among 
the iJvomen themselves, in commemoration of lambe 
who was said to have made the goddess smile 
during her grief. (Aristoph. Them, injim. 330 ; 
Hesyoh* & v. Stigma : Phot. /.». p. 337; Ap(41qd, ’ 
i I, § 1.) ^ Hesychius mentions a sacrihee called 
Cvm which was offered to the goddess as an 
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I atonement for any excess or error which migliS 
have been committed during the sacred days, and 
this sacrifice was probably olfered at the close of 
the third day. 

There are several other particulars mentioned 
by ancient writers as forming part of the Thesmo- 
phoria, but we are not able to ascertain in what 
manner they were connected with the festival, or 
on what day they took place. 

Thesmophoria were also celebrated in many other 
parts of Greece, as stated above. The principal 
places where they are mentioned by ancient autliors 
are the following: — Sparta, where the festival lasted 
for three days (Hesych. s. v. Tpi^pepos ) ; Drymaea 
in Phocis (Pans. x. 33. § 6 ; Steph. Byz. s v. 
Apvp.la) ; Thebes in Boeotia (Plut. Pehp. p. 280 ; 
Xenoph. Jlelleii. v. 2. § 29) ; Miletus (Steph. Byz. 
s.v. MLkTjTos: Diog. Laert. ix. § 43), Syracuse 
(Athen. xiv. p. G47), Eretria in Euboea (Plut. 
Quae.st. Or, p, 298, b. &c.), Delos (Athen, iii. 
p. 109), Ephesus (Strab. xiv, p. 633 ; Herod, vi. 
16), Agrigentum (Polyaen. v. 1. 1), and other 
places. But of their celebration in these towns wo 
know no more than a few isolated particulars which 
are mentioned in the passages referred to. 

(Meursius, Oraccia Ferkita^ s.v. Becr/aocpSpiai 
Wcllaiier, de Tkesmopkoriis, Wratislaviae 1820, 
8 VO. ; Orcuzor, FymboL iv. p. 440, &c. ; Preller in 
Zmnierm.a)m\ Zcltsehnft^ 1835, n. 98 ; and m 
general Wachsmutb, Jlellm.Alt, ii. p. 574, 2d ed. 
Ac.; K. F. Hermann, dcr Ootlesd. AHerth, 
§ 56. n. 15, &c.) [L. S.] 

THESMOPHY'LACES {^ecrfxo(phkaues). 
[IIbntdkca.] 

THESMOS (^eerp/js). [Nomos.] 
THESMO'THETAE (pecrpoOerai). [Ar- 

CHON.] 

TIIESSA ((3^i]crtra). [Herbs, p. 597, b,] 
THETES (^^]res). In earlier times this name 
denoted aiiy frt^omon who worked for hire (ol 
5ooA€ilo3/r€r,Phf>tius,s. v.; ikwdepwy 
oyopa dia veyiav eV dpyvpl^ doykevSyraiy, Folluv, 
iii. 32). Homer {Od, iv. 044, xviii. 350; speaks 
of €S T6 SjU&ics T€, tho latter properly signify- 
ing those who became slaves by captivity. They 
arc to be distinguished not only from all common 
slaves, but also from those persons who were in the 
condition of the Penestae or Helots, (Wachsmutb, 
/led. Alt. vol i. pt. i. pp. 235, 255, 322, 1st ed.j 
Schomaiin, pub. Or. p. 70.) The persons 

best kimwn by the name of are the members 
of the fourth or lowest class at Atliens, according 
to tho political division of yolom They are spolum 
of under Cen.suh. [C. H. K. J 

Til I Ay OS (^ii’tWos), [Dionyria, p. 411, a ; 
Erani, p. 475, h. I 

TIJOLIA i^okia). [Umbkaguli/m-I 
TIIOLUS {^Skos^ 6 and p, also called (rtads) 
is a name which was given to any round building 
which terminated at the top .in a pointy whatever 
mi^ght bo the purpose for which it was used, 
(iiosych, and Sutdas. s.v. ®6kos: Od, xxii. 442, 
459, 4G0*) At Athens the name was in particular 
applied to the now round prytaneum near tho 
senate-houso, which should not he confounded with 
the old prytaneum at the foot of the acropfdis. 
(Pans, i, 5. f I, 18. § 13.) It was therefore the 
place in which tho prytones took their common 
meals and offered their siicrlfices. It was adorned 
with some small silver stetties (Pollux, viii. 155 j 
Demosth, de Pais, Lay. p, 419), and near it stood 
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tlie ten statues of tlie Attic iTtcCuvfjLoi. [Eponymi, 

PRYTANEIUM.] 

Other Greek cities had likewise their public 
^6Xoi : thus we find that Polycletus "built one of 
white marble at Epidaurus, the inside of which 
was adorned with paintings by Pansias. It was 
originally surrounded by columns, of which in the 
days of Pausanias six only were standing, and 
upon these were inscribed the names of such per- 
sons as had been cured of some disease by Ascle- 
pius, together with the name of the disease itself 
and the manner m which they had obtained their 
recovery. (Pans. ii. 17. § 3.) [E*S.] 

THORAX. [Lorica.] 

THRACES. [Gladiatores, p. 576, a.] 
TIIRANI'TAE (^papTrai), [ Navis, p. 788, a.] 
THRONUS, the Greek ^p6vos, for which the 
proper Latin term is solium ; a throne. This did 
not dilFer from a chair (/cadeSpa) [Cathedra ; 
Sella] except in being higher, larger, and in all 
respects more magnificent. (Athen. v. p. 192, e.) 
On account of its elevation it was always neces- 
sarily accompanied by a foot-stool (suhselllum, 
viroirSBiov^ A tt. ^pduiop, Ion. ^pTjvvs^ Horn. IL xiv. 
240, Od. i. 131, X. 315). Besides a variety of 
ornaments, especially nails or studs of silver, be- 
stowed upon the throne itself, it was often covered 
with beautiful and splendid drapery. (Horn. Od, 
XX. 150.) [Tapes.] The accompanying woodcut 
shows two gilded thrones with cushions and dra- 
pery represented on paintings found at Resina. 
(Anl. d^Bi-c. vol. i. tav. 29.) These were intended 
to be the thrones of Mars and Venus, which is 
expressed by the helmet on the one and the dove 
on the other. 


All the greater gods were sometimes represented 
as enthroned. This was in imitation of the prac- 
tice adopted by mortals, and more particularly in 
Asia, as in the case of Xerxes (Pliilostr. hmf/. i'i. 
31), and of the Parthians. (Claud, in XV, Cms, 
Honor, 214.) When the sitting statue of the god 
was colossal, the throne was of course groat in pro- 
portion, and consequently presented a very eligible 
field for the display of sculpture and jminting. As 
early as the sixth century before Christ Bathycles 
of Magnesia tlius decorated the throne of the 
Amyclaoan Apollo. (Did, of Biog, art. Bathyrhs^ 
The throne of the Olympian Zeus, the work of 
Pheidias, was constructed and ornamented in a 
similar manner, (Did, of Blog, art. Blmdim,, 
vol. iil. p. 252.) As a chair fim common use was 
sometimes made to hold two persons (Horn. U, iii, 
424, Od, xvii. 330) and a throne shared by two 
potentates (Bi^ppop^Dom^ap. AUen, L p. 17, f.),so 
two divinities were sometimes supposed to occupy 
.the sanio throne. (Pans. viii. 37. § 2.) Besides those 
belonging to the stetucs of the gods, the thrones of 
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monarchs were sometimes deposited in the temples 
as Bonaria. (Pans. ii. 19. § 4, v. 12. § 3.) 

The following woodcut, taken from a fictile vase 
in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, represents Juno 
seated on a splendid throne, which is elevated, like 
those already described, on a basement. She holds 
in her left hand a sceptre, and in her right the 
apple, which Mercury is about to convey to Paris 
with a view to the celebrated contest for beauty 
on Mount Ida. Mercury is distinguished bj’’ his 
Talaria, his Cauuceus, and his petasus thrown 
behind his back and hanging by its string. On 
the right side of the throne is the representation of 
a tigress or panther. 



The elevated scat used by a schoolmaster was 
called his throne. (Brunck, Anal, ii. 41 7.) [J. Y.] 
THY^MELE (^vpiku}). [THBATRnM,p. 1 122.] 
THYRSUS (3-i5pcros)i a pole carried by Diony- 
sus, and by Satyrs, Maonades, and others who 
engaged in Bacchic festivities and rites, (Athen. 
xiv. p. 631, a. ; Veil Pat ii. 82.) [Dionvsu, 
p. 411,a,] It was sometimes terminated by the 
apple of the pine, or fir-cone (/cwwtpdpov, Brunck, 
jhiuL i. 421), that tree (wedai?) being dedicated 
to Dionysus in consequence of the use of the tur- 
pentine which flowed from it, and also of its cones, 
in making wine, (Walpole, Man, on Em\ and As, 
Turkey,, p. 233.) The monuments of ancient art, 
however, most commonly exhibit instead of the 
pine-apple a hunch of vine or ivy -leaves (Ovid. 
Met. xi. 27, 28 ; Propert. iii. 3. 35) with grapes or 
borrids, arranged into the form of a cone. The 
following woodcut, taken from a marble onuunent 
(Mon, Mattk, ii. tab. 86), shows the lu'ad of a 
thyrsus composed of the leaves and iK^rrics of the 
ivy, and surrounded by acanthus l<'aves. Very 
frequently also a white fillet was tied to the pole 
just below the head, in the manner represented in 
the woodcut on p. 1 3<>, b., whore each of the figuren 
holds a thyrsus in her hand. See also tlie wood- 
cut to FuNAMRULt/H and Vannus. (Statius, 7’/«A 
vii. G54.) [Instita.] The fabulous history of 
Bacchus relates that he converted the thyrsi car- 
ried by himself and his followers into dangerous 
weapons, by concealing an iron point in th<j head 
of leaves. ,(Diod. iil 64, iv* 4 ; Macrob. 8aL i* 
19.) Hence his thyrsus is called ” a spear en- 
veloped k vino-leaves (Ovid. Md, iii 667), and 
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its point was thought to incite to madness. (Ilor. 
Carm, ii. li). H ; Ovid. /I won iii. 1.23, iii. 15. 17, 
Trii>t, iv. i. 43 ; Bnmck, Anal. iii. 201 ; Oroli. 
Iltjnm. xlv. 5, !. B.) [J. Y,] 

TI A'RA or TIA'RAS (riapa or ndpas : AtL 
Kvp^airia, Moeris, s. n ; Herod, v. 49, vii. 64 ; 
Aristoph. Ares, 4B7), a hat with a large high 
crown, ThitB was the head-dress which cluaracter- 
iKod the north- wostem Asiatics, and more especially 
th<‘ Armenians (Xen. 1. § 13; Sueton. JVero, 
13), the Purthiano, and the Persians (lierod. iii. 
12 ; IMiilost. fcjcn. /aw//, ii. 31 ; Plant, iv. 
2, 2), us distinguished irom the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whose hats fitted the head or had only a 
low crown. The Xfysian hat, or “ Pbrj^gian hon- 
net,” as it is now called [Pileus, p. 919, b.], was 
a kiTid of tiara (Virg, Am. vii. 247 ; Servins, m loo.; 
Sen, Thyesi. iv. 1. 40, 41 ; Philostr. Jun. hnay. 
B), formed with lajipcts to bo tied under the chin 
(Jnv. vi. 516 ; Val. Flacc. vi. 700), and dyed 
purple. (Ovid, Met. xi 183.) 

'I’hc king of Persia wore an erect tiara, whilst 
those of his su])j(‘cts were soft and ilexihle, falling 
on one side. (Herod, vii, 61 ; Xen, Afiad. ii. 5. 
§23, Ch/rop. viii. 3. § 13; SchoL m Aristoph. l,c.) 
lie was also distinguished by the splendid colours 
of Ilia tiara (Themist, Orat 2, p. 36, c,, 24. p. 
306, c.), and hy a Hiabema, which encircled it, 
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and which was variegated with white spots upon 
a blue ground. The Persian name for this regal 
hcad-diGss was cidans. (Curt. iii. 8 ; ludapis or 
Kir apis, Strabo, xi. 12. § 9 ; Pollux, -vii. § 58.) 
The preceding woodcut shows the cidaris as repre- 
sented on a gem in the Royal Cabinet at Paris, 
and supposed by Cayliis to be worn hya sovereign 
of Armenia. {Recueil (PAnt. ii. p. 124.) From 
a very remote period (Aescliyl. Pers. GG8) down 
to the present day the tiara of the king of Persia 
has been commonly adorned with gold and jo\v el- 
lery. ^ ^ [J. Y.] 

TFBIA (auAtiy), a pipe, the commonest musical 
instrument of the Greeks and Romans. It was 
very frequently a hollow cane perforated with 
holes in the proper places. (Phn. //. N. xvi. 36. 
s. 66 ; Athen. iv. p. 182.) In other instances it 
was made of some kind of wood, especially box, 
and was bored with a gimblct (lerehruio huxo, 
Ovid. Fast. vi. 697). The Phoenicians used a pipe, 
called ginyrus, or avKhs jiyypaivos, xvliicli did not 
exceed a span in length, and was made of a small 
reed or straw. (Athen. iv. p. 174, f ; Festiis, .s.v. 
Gingriator.) The use of the same variety in Egypt 
is proved by specimens in the British Museum, 
which were discovered m an Egyptian tomb. 

When a single pipe was used by itself, the per- 
former upon it, as well as the instrument, was 
called vmiuulos. (Afart. xiv. 64 ; (x6vav\os, 
Bnmck, Anal. i. 484.) Thus used, it was much 
in fashion at Al<‘xandria. (Athen, iv, p. 174, b.) 
When its size became considerable, and it was 
both strengthened and adorned by the addition of 
metallic or ivory rings (Hor. Art. Poet. 202 — 205; 
Propert. iv. 6. 8), it must have been comparable 
to the flageolet, or even to the clarionet of modern 
times. Among tlie varieties of the single pipe the 
most remarkable were the bag-pipe, tlie performer 
on which was called titriculmius (Sueton. Nero, 
54) or a&mvXiis {Onomast) ; and the aibkls 
TTkdyios or r’kayiavKos (Theocrit. xx. 29 ; Eongus, 
i. 2 ; Heliodor, AetUop. v . ; Aelian, II. A. vi. 19 ; 
Eustath. in Horn. IL xviii, 495), which, as its 
name implies, had a muiith-picce inserted into it 
at right angles. Its form is shown in a restored 
tenninal statue of Pan in the Townley collection 
of the British Museum. Pai\ was the reputed 
inventor of this kind of tibia (Bion, iii. 7} as well 
as of x\\Qi fistula or Syeinx. 

But among the Greeks and Romans it was much 
more usual to play on two pipes at the same time. 
Hence a performance on this instrument {lihkmium, 
Gellius, iv. 1 3), even when executed hy a single 
person, was called cU'/xcm or cmiare Uhlis. (Gellius, 
N. A. XV. 17 ; Com. Nepos, xv. 2. § 1.) This 
act is exhibited in very numerous works of ancient 
art, and often in such a way as to make it manifest 
that the two pipes were perfectly distinct, and not 
connected, as somo have supposed, by a common 
mouth-piece. We sec this more especially in two 
beautiful paintings, which were found at Resina 
and Civita Vecchia, and wliich represent Marsyas 
teaching the young Olympus to play on the double 
pipe. {Ant. P Mroolam, i tav. 9, iii. tav. 19 ; 
compare Pans, x, 30. § 5.) The tiUm pares in 
the British Museum, which were found with a lyre 
in a tomb at Athens, appear to be of cedar. Their 
length is about 15 inches. Each of them had a 
separate mouth-piece {yKmms), and besides the 
hole at the end it has five holes along the top and. 
one underneath. The ckcumstance of these three 
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instraments ’being found together, is in accordance 
■ft’ith the fact, that they arc yevj commonly men- 
tioned together by ancient authors (Find. 01, iii. 
9, xi. 97, Ob, lUli. iv. 30, ed. Bbckh ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
7) ; and the reason of this was, that perfonrtanct's 
on the double pipe were very frequently accom- 
panied by the music of the l3’'re. (Hor. Epod, ix. 
5.) The mouth-pieces of the two pipes often passed 
through a Capi&teum. (See woodcut, p. 553.) 

Three different kinds of pipes were originally 
used to produce music in the Dorian, Phiygian, i 
and Lydian modes. [Musiga, p. 777.] About 
the third century b. c., Pronomus, the Theban, in- 
vented adjustments {apfxoviai) by which the same 
set of pipes might be fitted to all the modes. (Pans, 
ix. 12. § 4 ; Athen. xiv. p. 031, c.) In what 
these adjustments consisted we arc not clearly in- 
formed. Probaljl^' stopples or plugs (3X/roi) were 
used for this purpose. It appears also, that to 
produce the Phrygian mode the pipe had only two 
holes above (Zt//bns, Virg. Aeii. ix. Cl 7 — C20), 
and that it terminated m a horn bending upwards. 
(Tibull. ii. 1. bC ; 0\id. il/d. iii. 533.) It thus 
approached to the nature of a trumpet, and pro- 
duced slow, grave, and solemn tunes. The Lydian 
mode was much quicker, and more varied and 
animating. Horace mentions “ Lydian pipes ’’ as 
a proper accompaniment, when he is celebrating 
tlie praise of ancient heroes (Carm. iv, l|. -30). 
The Lydians thomsehes used this instrument in 
leading their troops to battle ; and the pipes, em- 
ployed for the purpose, are distinguished by lloro- 
dotiis (i. 17) as “male and female,” i.e. probably” 
bass and treble, corresponding to the orclinar)' 
se.xual difference in the human voice. The corre- 
sjiouding Latin terms are Ubia deHra and siimlni 
(/rtcra, Flin, 1. c.) : the respective instruments arc 
supposed to have been so called, because the for- 
mer was more properly held in the right hand and 
the latter in the left. The “ tibia deoatra ” was 
used to lead or commence a piece of music, and 
the “ sinistra ” followed it as an accompaniment. 
Hence the former was called tncenliva^ the latter 
mrcvntmt, (Varro,<:/c} AeiihosL i. 2.) The comedies 
of Terence having been accompanied by the pipe, 
the following notices are prefixed to explain the 
kind of music appropriate to each ; iihiis paribus^ 

1. e. with pipes in the same mode ; tzb, impmihus^ 
pipes in diflerent modes ; tib. duahm dexlris^ two 
pipes of low pitch ; tib, par, dextrh et $mktris^ 
l>ipes in the same mode and of both low and high 
pitch. 

The use of the pipe among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was threefold, viz. at sacrifices {tibiae aaori- 
Jicrni)^ entertainments (ludiGrae^ Plin. /. e . ; woodcut, 
p, 30B), and funerals. {Ovid. Fast. vi. 6570 1* A 
sacrifice was commonly attended by a piper [iilncen^ 
Varro, de lie Bust, iii. 17; woodcut, p. 1045, b), 
who partook of the food offered, so that “ to live 
like a piper ” became a proverb applied to those 
who maintained themselves at the expense of other 
people. (Suidas, s. v. AvKiqr^s : Aristoph. Pax, 
95%) The worshippers of Bacchus (Virg. Aen. xi. 
737), and still more of Cybcle, ‘‘ the Berecynthia 
mater ” (Hor. Carm, iv* 1. 23), used the Phrygian 
pipe, the music of which was on this account de- 
nominated rh Mr}rpSior aliKnjfia, (Pans. x. 30* § 5.) 

2. At public entertainments the iibwmes wore 
tunics reaching down to their feet (Ovid. Fast. vi. 
(ibb), as is exenqjlificd in one of tie woodcuts under 
Tunwa. In conformity with the use of this kind 
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of music at public festivals, a hand of tibicines 
pieceded a Human general he triumphed. 

(Flonis, ii. 2.) 3. The gravity and solemnity of 

the Phrygian pipes, which adapted them to tin) 
worship of Cybelc, also caused them to be used at 
funerals. (Statius, T/ieb. vi. 120 ; compare Jo&e|jh. 
B. J. iii. 8. 5 ; Matt. ix. 23.) The pipe was the 
instrument principally used to regulate the dance 
[Saltatio], whether at sacrifices, festivals, or 
private occasions in domestic life (Herod, vi. 129); 
■by means of it also the rowers kept time in a 
trireme. (Max. Tyr. 23.) 

Notwithstanding the established use of the pipe 
for these important purposes, it was regarded, more 
especially by the Athenians, as an inelegant in- 
strument, greatly inferior to the lyre. (Pint. Ahih. 
p. 351 ; Gellius, iV. >4 . xv. 17 ; Aristot. PolU.vm. 
6*-) Horace, however, represents Clio as perform- 
ing according to circumstances either on the lyre 
or the pipe {Curni. i. 12. 2 ; compare Philost. Stm. 
Ima^, ii. 5) ; and it is certain that the pipe was by 
no means confined anciently, as it is with us, to 
the male sex, but that auATjrpiSey, or female tibi- 
cincs, were very common. (Xcn. S'jij nip. ii. 1 ; Hor. 
Epist. i. 14. 25.) The Thebans always csteoiucd 
this instrument, and excelled greatly in the use of 
it. {Anlhol.Gd.. Jacobs, ii. C33.) [J, Y,] 

TIBFCEN. [Tibia.] 

TIGNI IMMITTENDI SERVITUS. [Ser- 
VITtlTES, p. 1031, h.] 

TIME'^MA {niixnp.a). The penalty imposed in 
a court of criminal justice at AtheiiKS, and also the 
damages awarded in a ci\il action, received the 
name of Hipripa, iR'causo they were rslimitUd or 
ass(‘ssi‘d according to the injury which the public 
or the individual might respectively have sustained. 
The penalty was either fixed by the judge, or 
merely declared by him according to some estimate 
made before the cause came into court. Jn the 
first case the trial was called hyiku rijxr)Ths, in the 
second case drlpriros, a distinction which 
applies to civil as well as to criminal trials. 

It is obvious that on a criminal charge two 
inquiries have to be made ; first, whether the de- 
fendant is guilty, secondly, if he he found guilty, 
what punislmient ought to bo inflicted upon him. 
It may he advisable to leave the punishment to the 
discretion of the judge, or it may not* In some 
cases the Athenian law-gi\cr thought that the 
judge ought to have no discretion. Thins, in cases 
of murder and high treason sentmice of death was 
imposed by the law and only pronounced by the 
judge [Phonos ; PaonosiA], and in many other 
cases the punishment was likewise fixed by the 
law. But where the exact nature of the oilence 
could not be foreseen by tbe lawgiver, or it might 
so far vary in its character and cinunuhtances as to 
admit of many degrees of culpability, it might he 
desirable or even necessary to leave the punish- 
meat to the discretion of the judge. The law tlien 
directed that the sanui court which passed sentence 
on the culprit should forthwith impose the penalty 
which his crime deserved. Thus in the yd/uor 
(Deraosth. o. Mid, 529) it js enacted t 
5rov SiF mrayvi^ # rtfidrw w^pl abrou 

rapaxpVH-aj ^rov hp eJpai mdup ^ 

^TTOTicraq where hrortmi refers to pecuniary pe- 
nalties, ira$mp to any other sort of penalty, as 
death, imprisonment, &c. Sometimes a special 
provision was made ns to the means of enlbrcing 
tho xmnishment j as in the law last cited, and ako 
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in tlie laws in Demosth. c. Tmoar. 733, it is de- 
clared, that if a fine he imposed, the party shall 
he imprisoned until it is paid. 

In civil causes the sentence hy which the Court 
awarded redress to the injured party would vary 
according to the nature of his complaint. Where 
he sought to recover an estate in land, or a house, 
or any specific thing, as a ring, a horse, a slave, 
nothing further was required, than to determine to 
whom the estate, the house, or the thing demanded, 
of right belonged. [Heues (Greek) ; Oxkias 
Dike.] The same would be the case in an action 
of debt, xpeous S/fci?, where a sum certain was de- 
manded ; as for instance, where the plabtiff had 
lent a sum of money to the defendant, and at the 
trial no question was made as to the amount, but 
the dispute was, whether it was a loan or a gift, 
or whether it had been paid or not So, in an 
action for breach of contract, if by the terms of the 
contract a certain penalty had been attached to its 
violation, it would he unnecessary to have an in- 
quiry of damages, they being already liquidated by 
the act of the parties themselves. (Demosth. c. 
Dionys. 1291, 1299, ot argum.) In these and 
many other similar cases the trial was arlfjLTjros. 
On the other hand, wherever the damages were in 
their nature unliquidated^ and no provision had 
been made concerning them either by the law or 
by the agreement of tlie parties, they were to he 
assessed by the dicasts. 

The following was the course of proceeding in 
the Ti}x'r}Tol dyawes. 

Let us suppose that on a criminal prosecution 
the defendant had been, found guilty. The super- 
intending magistrate then called upon the pro- 
secutor to say, what punishment he proposed to he 
inflicted on him, and what he had to say there- 
upon. The hill of indictment (syKArifia) was 
always superscribed with some penalty by the 
person who preferred it. He was said einypd’ 
tp€cr0ai and the penalty proposed is called 

iirlypafifia. (Demosth. c. Nemsim. 9BS.) Wo 
find also the expressions iirdy^ip riyrjpLa^ rifxucrBat 
Tip fpedyoyriy TTomaBm, When a charge 

was brought not by a private individual, but by a 
magistrate ex officio, the law required him in like 
manner to write down the penalty which he 
thought the case merited, (Demosth. c. Maeuri. 
1070.) The prosecutor was now called upon to 
support the allegation in the indictment, and for 
that purpose to mount the platform and address 
the dicasts (dm€a(my ds rifMT]p.a). 

Here he said whatever occurred to Iiim as likcdy 
to aggravate the charge, or increase the dicasts 
against his opponents. lie was not hound, how- 
ever, to abide by the proposal made in the hill, hut 
might, if he pleased (with the consent of the court) 
ask for a lower penalty than he had demanded 
before. This was often done at the request of the 
defendant himself, or of his friends ; sometimes 
from motives of humanity ; and sometimes from 
prudential considerations. If the accused sub'- 
mitted to the punislimcnt proposed on the other 
side, there was no further dispute j if ho thought 
it too severe, he made a counter proposition, nam- 
ing the penalty (commonly some pecuniary fine) 
which he considered would satisfy the demands of 
justice. He was then said kvrmpMffBm^ or 
rifxdiir&m, (Demosth. e. Timoer, 743, c. N'zcosir, 
I2d2 } Aesfth* de Fuk, Ley. 29, od. Steph.) XIc 
was allowed to address the court in mitigation of 
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punishment ; to say what he could in extenuation 
of his offence, or to appeal to the mercy of his 
judges. This was frequently done for him by Iiis 
relations and friends ; and it was not unusual for 
a man, who thought himself in peril of life or free- 
dom, to produce his wife and children in court, 
to excite compassion. (Demosth, e.Mid. 573, 575, 
c. Aridccr. 793, de Fals. Leg. 431, 434, c. Onetor. 
878, 0 . Aphoh, 834 ; Aristoph. Vesp. 560.) After 
both parties had been heard, the dicasts were called 
upon to give their verdict. 

Here occurs a question, about which there has 
been much difference of opinion, and which it is 
impossible to determine with any certainty ; viz;, 
whether the dicasts, in giving this verdict, were 
confined to a choice between the estimates of the 
opposing parties, or whether they had a discretion 
to award what punishment they pleased. Witli- 
out entering upon any controversial discussion, tlie 
following appears to the writer the most probable 
view of the matter. 

The dicasts had no power of discussing among 
themselves, or agreeing upon the fine or penalty to 
be awarded. Such power was incompatible with 
their mode of voting by ballot. [Psephus.] At 
the same time it would be absurd to suppose that 
the Athenian court had no means of controlling the 
])arties in the exercise of that privilege which the 
law gave them, or that it was the common practice 
for the parties to submit widely dillerent estimates 
to the dicasts, and l(‘ave them no alternative but 
the oxtx’cme of severity on the one side, and the 
extreme of mercy on tlie other. Many passages 
in the orators are opposed to such a view, and 
especially the words of Demosthenes, c. Tinmr. 
737. 

The course of proceeding scorns to have been as 
follows. The prosecutor usually superscribed his 
indictment with the highest penalty which the law 
or the nature of the case would admit of. In the 
course of the trial there might ho various indica- 
tions on the part of the dicasts of a dispo.sition to 
favour one side or the other. They often exhibited 
their feelings by vehement gestures, clamour, in- 
ton’uption, and (questioning of the parties. It 
was not unusual for the speakers to make allusions 
to the punishment before the fir&t verdict had been 
given. (Ae.sch. c. Tmareh, 12, de Feds, //y, 48. 
ed. StepL *, Demosth. c. Mid. 523, e, JJoeoL de 
dot 1022, 1024, c. 1 033, c. MimirL 1060, 
c. iRteph. 1128 ; Plainer, Pruc. und King. vol. i. 

р. 384.) All this enabled both parties to fi'el the 
pulse of the court before the time had arrived for 
the second verdict. If the prosecutor saw that the 
dicasts were greatly incensed against his opponent, 
and he himself was not mercifully inclined, ho 
would persist in asking for the highest pimalty. 
If he was himself disq»osed to be merciful, or 
thought that the dicasts were, lie would relax iu 
his demand. Similar views would prevent the de- 
fendant from asking fur too small a penalty, or 
would induce him to ciFcct a compromise (if pos- 
sible) with bis opponent. We may reasonably 
suppose, that it was competent for the prosecutor 
to mitigate bis demand at any time before the 
magistrate called on the dicasts to divide ; but not 
after, ^ without the consent of the court, (Demosth* 

с. Nkostmt 1252, 1254, c. Timoain. 1343, c. 
Neaer. 1347.) If the parties mm endeavouring 
to come to an arrangement, tho court would give 
them a rcimonable time for that purpose j and thorn 
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is reason to believe, that the petitions addressed 
by the defendant or his friends to the prosecutor 
•vvere made aloud in the hearing of the dicasts. 
As to the suggested explanation of rifiap r^v 
^dicpav, see Psephus. 

We cannot doubt that in case of heinous of- 
fences, or those which immediately concerned the 
state, the court would not permit of a compromise 
between the opposing parties ; but in ordinary 
cases, a public prosecutor was looked on by the 
Atlienians much in the light of a plaintiff, es- 
pecially where his object was to obtain some 
penalty given by the law to an informer. When 
the parties could not come to terms, the dicasts, 
after hearing what each of them had to say, di- 
vided on their respective propositions, and the ma- 
jority of votes determined the penalty. (Platner, 
Proo.uud Khtg. vol. i. pp. IDO*-— 202 ; Meier, Alt. 
Ptne. pp. 178 — 182.) 

Tht' course thus pursued at Athens must have 
led to injustice occasionally, but was, perhaps, the 
only course that could be adopted' with so large a 
number of judges. Aristotle tells us, that llippo- 
damus of Miletus (who, no doubt, perceived the 
evils of this system) proposed that the verdict 
should not he given by ballot {did ^7)(j)o<}>opicLs)^ 
but that each judge should bring in a tablet with 
a special statement of his opinion j upon which 
proposal Aristotle remarks, that its effect would be 
to make each judge a diaiTTjr'fjs : that it was an 
object with most of the ancient lawgivers, that the 
judges should not confer with each other (kqivo- 
Ao^ctii/rai), and then he comments on the confusion 
tluit would arise, if the judge were allowed to 
lii’oposo a penalty different from that submitted 
to liini by the parties. (Arist. I*oliL ii. 5. §§ 8, 

As a general rule, only one penalty could ho im- 
posed by the court, though the law sometimes gave 
more than one. (Demosth, e. Zept 504, o. Neaer. 
1803.) Sometimes the law expressly empowered 
the jury to impose an additional penalty {irpocrri- 
fxripa) besides the ordinary one. Here the pro- 
position emanated from the jury tliemselvcs, any 
one of whom might move that the punishment jib 
lowed by the law should be awarded. He was 
said TTpocrrifi^crOai^ and the whole dicasts, if (upon 
a division) they adopted his proposal, were said 
wpiiffrip^u, (Demosth. c. Timocr. 733 j Meier, 
AU. Proc. pp. 183, 725.) We may observe, that 
the preposition 'rephs in the verb •rrpocrripdv does 
not always imply that a second peualfi/ is imposed, 
but is sometimes used with reference to other mat- 
ters, as in D.emosth. c.Arhi(X!. 7i)0, 

In private actions the course of proceeding with 
respect to the assessment of damages was much the 
same as described above. In some cases, wbere 
the plaintiff’s demand was made up of several 
chargees, or arose out of various matters, he would 
give in bis bill of plaint a detailed account, specify- 
ing the items, &c., instead of including them in 
ope gross estimate. This seems to have been con- 
sidered the fairer method, and may be compared 
to our hill of particulm% which the plaiutiif de- 
livers to the defendant, (Demosth. c* Aphoh, 853.) 
The liability of the plaintiff to the which 

was calculated upon the sum demanded, operated 
as a check upon exorbitant demands, in addition 
to that which we have already noticed. 

^ The itpotrripivims rarely occurred in private ac- 
tions, except in tlwse where the wrongful act coju- 
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plained of had the character of a public offence, as 
in the Slkt) ^evdopaprvpiSsv. [Maktyhia.] 

As to the amount of revenue derived by the 
Athenians from public fines, see Bdckh, PuhL 
Eccm, of Athens, p. 375, &c* 2ded. 

As to Tip.7)pix in the sense of the rateable value 
of property with reference to the Athenian pro- 
perty tax, see Eisphora. [C. R. K.I 

TIMOCRA'TIA. [OLiGARf.HrA.J 
TINTINNA^BULUM {Ki^dwv), a bell. Bells 
were used for a great variety of purposes among the 
Greeks and Romans, which it is unnecessary to 
particularize here. One use, however, of them, 
for the purpose of keeping watch and ward in the 
fortified cities of Greece, deseiwos mention. (Thii- 
cyd. iv. 1.35 ; Aristoph. Aves, 843, 1159 ; Schol. 
in loe.) A guard (f/)dAa|) being stationed in every 
tower, a TrepnroXos (see p, 4G3, a) walked to and 
fro on the portion of the wall hetween two towers. 
It was his duty to carry the bell, which he received 
from the guard at one tower, to deliver it to the 
guard at the next tower, and then to return, so that 
the bell by passing from hand to hand made the 
circuit of the city. By this arrangement it was 
discovered if any guard was absent Iroin his post, 
or ^ did not answer to the bell in consequence of 
being asleep. Hence to prove or try a person was 
called /cco8wHC€m(Ae}iau, /I A, xvi. 25) ; to per- 
form the office of patrole w'as Ka}dcai/o(f>opetu, 

The forms of bells were various in proportion to 
the multiplicity of their applications. In tiic AIu- 
seum at Naples are some of the form which We 
call bell- shaped ; others are more like a Chinese 



gong. The bell, fig. 1 in the annexed woodcut, is 
a simple disk of boll-inetal ; it is represented in a 
painting as hanging from tlie branch of a tree, 
(BartoH, Sep, AnL 13.) Figure 2 represents a hell 
of the same form, but with a circular hole in the 
centre, pd a clapper attached to it by a chain. 
This is in the Museum at Naples, as well as the 
boll, fig, 3, which in fom is exactly like those still 
commonly used in Italy to be attached to the necks 
of shoep, goats, and oxen. Fig. 4 is rejiresented 
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on one of Sir W. IIaniilton'’s vases (i. 40) as ear- 
ned by a man in the garb of Pan, and probably 
for the purpose of lustration. (Theocrit. ii. ,‘5G ; 
SchoL in he.) Fig. 5 is a bell, or rather a collec- 
tion of twelve bells suspended in a frame, which is 
preserved in the Aiitiquariiiin at Munich. This 
jingling instrument, as well as that represented by 
'fig. G (from Bartoli, Zuc. Sep. ii. 23), may have 
been used at sacrifices, in Bacclianalian processions, 
or for lustration. Fig. 7 is a fragment of ancient 
sculpture, representing the manner in which bells 
were attached to the collars of chariot-horses. 
(Gmzrot, iihr W'dqe7i, ii. pi. 57.) [J. Y.j 

TIRO Avas the name given by the Romans to a 
newly enlisted soldier, as opposed to vetejxmns, one 
Avho had had experience in war. (Caesar, Civ. 
iii. 28.) The mode of Icwying troops is described 
under Exbrcitus, pp. 48G, 48.0. The age at 
Avhich the liability to military service commenced 
was 17* 

From their first enrolment the Roman soldiers, 
when not actually serving against an enemy, were 
perpetually occupied in military exercises. They 
Avere exercised every day (Veget. i. 1), the tironcs 
twice, in the morning and afternoon, and the vete- 
luni once. The exercises included not only tlic 
use of their weapons and tactics properly so called, 
but also Avhate\cr could tend to increase their 
strength and activity, and especially carrying hur- 
thons and enduring toil. Vcgetius (i. 0 — 27) enn- 
meratos among the exercises of the tirones march- 
ing, running, h*aping, BAvimmiug, carrying the 
shield, lighting at a post [Pal us 1, thrusting wn'th 
the sword in preference to striking, using their 
armour, hurling spears and javelins, shooting ar- 
rows, throwing stones and h»aden bullets, l<‘a])ing 
on and off their horses, carrying Aveights, fortifying 
the camp, and forming the line of battle. 

Vogetius also gives rules for choosing tirones ac- 
cording to their country, their being rustics or 
toAvnsmen, their age, stature, personal appearance, 
and previous occupation (i. 2—8). But these* ruhvs 
refer almost exclusively to the state of things under 
tfie emperors, Avhcu the army Avas no longer re- 
cruited from the citiy.cns of Rome, but from the 
inhabitants of the provinces. 

At this period, tlio tiro, when approA’cd as fit for 
the army, Avaa branded or tatooed in the liand Avith 
a mark (sfigmala j pimci<i {n'fpnn’mn)., Avhich Lipsius 
conjectures to have been the name of the emperor. 

'Idle state of a tiro avus called tirocinUm ; and a 
soldier Avho had attained skill in his profession was 
then said Imaimum poncre^, or dvpowre. (.Tustin, 
xii. 4, ix, 1.) 

(Lipsius, 4e Ttnmmi, in Open vol. iii 

pp.32, 33,184,103—387.) 

In civil life the terms tiro and tirodnium were 
applied to the assumption of the toga virilis, which 
AAUis called tiroeimum fori [Tooa], and to tho first 
appearance of an orator at the rostrum, Uromdum 
dofjmnUm (Sonce, ProUmX 2.); and Ave oven have 
such a phrase as for the first voyage 

of a ship. (Plin, II. Ad xxiv, 7. s* 2G,) IP, S.] 

TIEOCI^NIUM. [Tzao.J 

TITHENPDIA {nB^vldm), a festival cele- 
hrated at Sparti, by the nurses avIio had tho care 
of the male children of tho citizens. On this oc* 
casion the nurses {rirdal) carried the little boys 
out of the city to the temple of Artemis surnamed 
Corytliallm, AVhich was situated on tho bank of 
the stream Tiassiis in the district of Cieta. Here 
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the nurses sacrificed sucking pigs on behalf of the 
children, and then had a feast, probably of the meat 
of the victims, Avith Avhicli they ate bread baked 
in an oven (iTTvira^ &pTovs^ Atlicn. iv. p. 130 ; 
comp. Pint. Spwpoh'. iii. 0, Quemt. Gr. Aii. p. 21], 
Wy ttenb. ; Ilesych, s. v. KopvdaXXlcrrpiaL) [ L. S.l 
tlTIES or TITIENSES. [Patricii.] 
TI'TII SODATjES, a sodalitas or college of 
priests at Rome, who represented tho second tribe 
of tho Romans, or the Titles, that is, tho Sabines, 
Avho after tbeir union Avith the Ramnes or Latins 
continued to perform their OAvn ancient Sabine 
sacra. To superintend and prescrA*e these, T. Tatius 
is said to have instituted the Titii sodales. (Tacit. 
Annul i. 54.) In another passage (I/ist. ii. 95) 
Tacitus describes this sacerdotium in a someAvhat 
dilferent manner, inasmuch as lie says that it Avas 
instituted hy Romidus in honour of king Tati us, 
Avho after his death Avas Avorshipped as a god. But 
this account seems only to mean that Romulus after 
the death of Tatius sanctioned the institution of 
his late colleague and made the worship of Tatius 
a part of the Sahinc sacra. From V arro (do hhuf. 
Lat. V. 85, ed, Miillcr), who derives the name 
Sodales Titii from Titiae aves, which Averc obsorvTd 
hy those priests in certain auguries, it apjiears that 
these prii'sts also preserved the ancient ISabine au- 
guries distinct from those of the other tribes. Dar- 
ing the time of tho republic the Titii sodah's are 
no longer mentioned, as tho v'or.ships of the three 
tribes became gradually united into one common 
rel Igi on. ( Ai nl irosch , SI nd ion u. J ndouL p. 1 02, Ac.) 

I Under tlu' ('inpire ^yo again meet Avith a college of 
I priests hearing the name of Sodales Titii or Titienses, 
or Sacerdotes Titialcs Flaviales ; but they had no- 
thing to do with the sacra of the ancient trila*, of 
the 'Pities, hut were priests instituted to conduct 
the Avorship of an emperor, like the Augustales. 
(Grutcr, Insoript. xix. 4, ccciv, 0, cccxcvi. 1 ; la- 
script. a{). Murat. 200. 5 : comp. Lucan. Phan. L 
G 02 .) [Augilstalks,] [ 3 ^* S.J 

I’OGOH (t 4 «os), [Fmnur.] 

TOCULLIONKS, [Fknus.] 

TOGA (rliBevpas)^ a gown, tho name of the 
principal out<*r garment worn hy tlie Itoinaiw, is 
deriAU'd hy Varro from fogore, het'ause it couuam! 
the Avhole body (r. 144, ed. Muller). (JelliuH 
(vii. 12) states that at first it was worn alum*, 
without tlu* tunic, f T unica.] Whatevi'r may 
haA’<* b(‘cn the first origin of this dress, Avhich some 
refer to the Lydians, it s<‘emH to liave been re- 
c(*ived by the liomnns from the Etrusenus, for it is 
sei'ii on Ktriuscan Avorks of art as tho only covm’ing 
of tho body, and tho logu pruoh\Hu is o.vpresHly 
said to ha\m been derived from tlio Etruscans, 
(Liv. i. 8 J Plim If. N. viii. 48. s. 74 ; Muller, 
Etrmker^ vol. i, p, 2G2.) 

Tlio toga was tho peculiar distinction of the Ro- 
mans, who were thence calked hgutl dv go ns /o//e/«, 
(Virg. Am. i. 282 ; Martial xiv. 124.) It Avas 
^originally worn only in Rome itaidf, and the use of 
it was forbidden alike to exiles and to foreigners, 
(Plin. Bpkt iv, 11 ; Smd. fJowd IS.) Gradually, 
however, it wont out of common use, and was sup- 
planted by tbo Pallium and lacoma, or else it mm 
worn in public tinder tbo lacernm (Suet. Any. 40.) 
[LAOTZtNA.J But it was still used liy the upper 
classes, who regarded it as an honourable distinc- 
tion (Cic. Philip- ii* 30), in tho courts of justice, 
hy cliouts when they received the Suortula 
(M artial, xiv. 125), and in the theatre or at the 
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games, at least when tlie emperor was present. 
(^Suet. Claud. 6 ; Lamprid. Coimnod. 16.) Under 
Alexander Scverus guests at the emperor‘’s table 
were expected to appear in the toga. (Lamprid. 
Sever, J.) 

The form of the toga, and the manner of wear- 
ing it, are matters which arc much disputed, and 
aliout which indeed it seems almost impossible, 
with our present information, to arrive at certainty. 

The form was, undouhtedly, m some sense roiwd 
(Quintil. xi. 3. § 137 ; Isid. Orig. xix. 24), semi- 
cimdar according to Dionysius (iii. 61), who calls 
it TTGpL§6\aLou It socms, however, 

impossible, from the way in which it was worn, 
that It could have hcen always a semicircle. Such 
may perhaps have been its form as worn in the 
most ancient times, when it had no groat fulness ; 
hut to account fur the numerous folds in which it 
wiis afterwards 'worn, we must suppose it to have 
hud a greater breadth m proportion to its length, 
tliat is, to have been a smaller segment than a 
semicircle. Probably the size of the segment which 
the toga formed (on which its fulness depended) 
was determined by the fashion of the time or the 
taste of the wearer. I'his appears to he the tiiie 
ex]danation of QuintiliaiPs w'ords (xi. 3. § 130), 

i])Ram togam rotundam, et apte caosam velim,” 
which could have no mi'aning if nothing more Avere 
required than to give the garment the very simple 
form of a simicircle. The only other point to l>c 
noticed respecting the form of the toga, is the 
(juestion Avhether, when it came to be worn in 
many complicated folds, the art of the tailor may 
not have been employed to keep these folds in 
their position. Tins question, however, belongs 
more properly to the mode of wearing the toga. 

On this subject our principal information is de- 
rived from Quintilian (xi. 3. §§ 137, &c.) and Ter- 
tullian {de /'w/Zm), whose statements, however, refer 
to the later and more complicated mode of wearing 
the garment, and from statues in Roman costume. 

Frequent reference is made to the Si7uis of tlie 
toga. This was a portion of the garment, which 
hung down in front of tlie body, like a sling j it 
will be more fully explained presently. 

We must make a clear distinction between the 
more ancient and simpler mode of Avearing the 
toga, and the full form, with many complicated 
lolds, in which it was worn at a later period. 

Quintilian (xi. 3. § 137) says that the ancients 
had no shm.% and that afterwards the siunscs were 
very short. The passage in livy (xxi. 1 3, sinu ex 
logo, faefOy itcrum sinu e^mo) seems to refer 
not to th sinus, technically so called, but a sinus 
Avlnch Fabius made at the moment by gathering 
up some part of his toga. 

The ancient mode of wearing the toga is shown 
in the following cut, Avhich is taken from the 
Aw/mteum^ pi. IJ7 (Becker, Callus, vol. ii. p. 83), 
and represents a statue at Dresden. 

Let the toga, Avhich in this case was probably 
not far from an exact semicircle, be held behind 
the figure, with the curved edge doAvn wards. First, 
one corner is thrown OA'er the left shoulder ; then 
the other part of the garment is placed on the right 
shoulder, thus entirely covering the hack and the 
right side up to the ueris. It is then passed over 
the front of the body, leaving very little of the chest 
uncovered, and reaching downwards nearly to the 
f(‘et (in the figure, quite to one of them). The 
remaining end, or corner, is then thrown back over 
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the left shoulder, in such a manner as to cover the 
greater part of the aim. By this arrangement the 
right arm is covered by tbe garment, a circura&taiice 
noticed by Quint iliaii (§ 138) ; but it Avas occa- 
sionally released by throwing tbe toga off the right 
shoulder, and leaving it to be supported on the left 
alone. This arrangement is seen in many ancient 
statues ; an example is shoAvn in the following (uit, 
which represents the ceb'brated statue of Aulus Mo- 
tel lus (commonly called the Etruscan orator) in the 
Florence Gallery. (Muller, Denhuiiihi', voL i. pi. 
Iviii. No. 288.) The portion of the toga which, iu 



the first figure, hangs dovvn fiom the clu-bt, if it ho a 
sinus, is certainly of the kind described !>y Qtiiii- 
tilian as parquavt, Im’vis. 

The next cut represents the later mode of wear- 
ing the toga, and is taken from an engraving in 
the Mtisea Barkmioo (vol vl tav. 41) of a statue 
found at Herculaneum, 

By comparing this and other statues with the 
description of Quintilian, we may conclude that the 
mode of wearing the toga wn something like tho 
following ; — - 

First, as above remarked, the form in this ease 
was a segment less than a semicircle. As before, 
the curved side was the Itwer, and one cud of tho 
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garment was tliro-vvm over the left slionlder, and 
hung down in front, but much lower than in the 
former case. This seeiris to he the part which 
Quintilian (§ 139) says should reach down half- 
way between tlie knee and the ankle. In our 
figure it reaclu's to the feet, and in some statues it 
is even seen lying on the ground. The garment 
was then placed over the hack, as in the older 
mode of wearing it, hut, instead of covenng the 
right shoulder, it was hrouglit round umhr the 
right arm to the front of the body. This is the 
most difficult part of the dross to explain. Quin- 
tilian says (§ 140) : — Sinus dccentissiinus, si 
alitpianto supra imam togam fuerit, niinguam certe 
sit inferior. Ille, qui sub huinero dextro ad sinis- 
trum obliipio ducitur vcUit baltens, nec strangulct 
nee fluat.” Bccker’’s explanation of this matter 
seems perfectly satisfactory. Ho supposes tliat the 
toga, when earned under the right arm, was then 
folded into two parts j one edge (namely, the 
lower or round edge) was then hrouglit almost close 
under the arm, and drawn, Init not tightly, across 
the chest to the left shoulder, forming the vehit 
baitem of Quintilian, while the other part was al- 
lowed to fall gracefully over the lower part of the 
body, forming the simis, and then the remaining end 
of the garment was thrown over the left shoulder, 
and hung down nearly as low as the other end, 
which was first put on. It is to this jiark that 
Quintilian seems to refer when he says {§ 140) : — 
Pars togae, quae postca imponitur, sit inferior : 
nara ita et sedet melius, et coniinetur ; ” hut the 
true application of these words is very doubtful. 
By the bottom of the toga (ifmm togam) in the 
above quotation, ho seems to mean the end of the 
t<iga first put on. The part last thrown over the 
left shoulder, as well as the end first put on, co- 
vered the arm, as in the older mode of wearing the 
garnicni The outer edge {extmmom) of this 
part ought not, says Quintilian (§ 140), to be 
thrown back. He adds (§ 1 4 1 ), Super quod (i e* 
sinistrum brachium) ora ex toga duplex aeqnaliter 
sedeat,” by which he probably moans that the edge 
of this portion shotdd coincide with the edge of tHe 
end which was first thrown over the loft shotdder, 
and which is of course covered by this portion of 
the garment He says (§ 141) that the shoulder 
and the, whole of the throat ought not to be co- 
vered, otherwise the dress will become narrow and 
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that dignity which consists in width of chest will be 
lost. This direction appears to moan that the part 
brought across the chest {vdut halteus) should not 
he draw too tight. 

Tassels or balls are seen attached to the ends of 
the toga, which may have served to keep it in its 
place by their weight, or may have been merely 
ornaments. 

There is one point which still remains to be ex- 
plained. In the figure a mass of folds is seen in 
the middle of the part of the toga drawn across the 
chest {velut balteus). This is the umbo mentioned 
by Tertullian {de Pallio^ 5), and used by Persius 
for the toga itself v. 33). It was either a 
portion of the haltms itself, formed by allowing this 
part of the garment to hang loose (which perhaps 
it must have done, as it is the curved, and there- 
fore longer edge that is thus drawn across the chest), 
and then gathering it up in folds and tucking these 
folds in, as in the figure, or else the folds which 
composed it were drawn out from the sinus^ and 
either by themselves, or with the loose folds of the 
balteus, formed the umbo. It seems to have been 
secured by passing the end of it under the girdle 
of the tunic ; and perhaps this is what Quintilian 
means by the words (§ 140), “■ Subduceiida etiam 
pars aliqua tunicae, ne ud laccrtiim in actu redeat.” 

The hack of the figure, which is not scon in our 
engravings, was simply covered with the part of 
the garment which was drawn across it, and which, 
ill the ancient mode of wearing it, reached down to 
the heels. (Quintil. § 143). Quintilian states how 
low it was wornin his time, hut the meaning of 
his words is very obscure (§ 139: “pars cjiis 
prior mediis crimibus optime terminatur, posterior 
cadoin portione altins qua cinctura.” Sec above). 

A gannent of the supposed shape of the toga, 
put on according to the above description, has 
been found by the writer of this article to present 
an appearance exactly like that of the toga as seen 
on statues, and Becker states that ho has made simi- 
lar experiments with equally satisfactory results. 

Tertullian {de Pallio, B) contrasts the simplicity 
of the Pallium with the complication of the toga, 
and his remarks apply very well to the above de- 
scription. It appears hy his account that the fobls 
of the umbo were arranged before the drf‘ss was 
put on, and fixed in llieir places by pins or hooks ; 
but generally speaking it does not seem that tluu 
toga was held on by any fastening: indeed tbe 
contrary may be inferred from Quintilian's direc- 
tions to an orator for the manageunent of his toga 
while speaking (§§ 144 — 149). 

Another mode of wearing the toga was the 
cimtus (tubmm. It consisted in forming a part of 
tin* toga itself into a girdle, by drawing its outesr 
edge round the body and tying it in a knot in 
front, and at the same time covering the head with 
another portion of the garment. It was worn hy 
persons offering sacrifices (Liv. v. 4G ; Lucan. I 
bj the consul when he declared war { Virg. 
Aen, vii, 612), and by dovottul persons, as in the 
case of Deems. (Liv. v. 46.) Ita origin was 
Btruscan, as its name implies (Serviiis in Viiy, L 
MUIler, Mirmhr, vol. i. p. 26i5; Tldersch in Annul* 
Aoad, Bavm voL i p. 29, ipiotod by Miiller, AnnuL 
edX^mkm,, p, 226). Festus (l.c.) speaks of an army 
about to fight bein^: girt with the cinctns Oabinus. 
Persons wearing this dress were mid to bo|?ro<flwc^is 
(or inoincti) dndu (or riiu) Odum* 

Tho, colour of the toga worn by men {toga 
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virilis) was generally wliite, that is, the natural 
colour of white wool. Hence it was called pura or 
mstiimntmi purum^ in opposition to the praetoxia 
mentioned below. A brighter white was given 
to the toga of candidates for offices (candidati from 
their toga Candida) by rubbing it with chalk. 
There is an allusion to this custom in the phrase 
crolata amhitio. (Pers. v. 177.) White togas are 
often mentioned as worn at festivals, which does 
not imply that they were not worn commonly, but 
that new or fresh cleaned togas were first put on 
at festivals. (See Lipsius, Elect i. 13, in Oper. vol. 
2 . pp. ‘256, 257.) The toga was kept white and 
clean by the fuller [Fullo]. When this was 
neglected, the toga was called sordida^ and those 
who wore such garments sordidati. This dress 
(with disarranged hair and other marks of dis- 
order about the person), was worn by accused per- 
sons, as in the case of Cicero. (Plut. Cic. 30, 31 ; 
Dion Cass, xxxviii. 1C ; Liv. vi. 20.) The toga 
pulla^ which was of the natural colour of black 
wool, was worn in private mourning, and soine- 
tiines also by artificers and others of the lower 
orders. (See the passagi's in Forcellini, s. vv. Fullus^ 
Pullatns,) The toga pida, whicli was ornamented 
with Phrygian embroider}’', was worn by generals 
in triumphs [Tkiumpiius], and under the cm- 
pii'ors by the consuls, and by the praetors when 
they celebrated the games. It was also called 
Capitolina, (Lamprid. Awn c. 40.) The 
toga palmata was a kind of toga picta. The 
toga pmctcAita had a broad purple border. It was 
worn with the BulIjA, by children of both sexes. 
It was also worn by magistrates, both those of 
Rome, and those of the colonies and municipia, by 
the sacerdotes, and by persons engaged in sacred 
rites or paying vows. (Liv. xxxiv. 7 ; Festus, s. v. 
Praefeaia pit/ia,) Among those who possessed the 
jm togae pradextae hahcjidae^ the following may 
be more particularly mentioned : the dictator, the 
consuls, the iiraetors (who laid aside the practexta 
\vhen about to condemn a Roman citissen to death), 
the augurs (who, however, are supposed by some 
to have worn the trabea), the decemviri sacris 
faciundis [Dk(’Xsmviri], the aedilos, the triumviri 
epuloncs, the senators on festival days (Cic. Phil. 
ii. 43), the magistri collegii, and the mngistri 
vicoruiu when celebrating games, [MAOrsTfiR.] 
In the case of the tribuni plobis, Cimsors, and 
quaestors there is some doubt upon the subject. 
The prmlexta pulla might only bo worn at the 
celebration of a funeral. (Festus. /. o.) 

The toga praetexta, as has been above remarked, 
is wiid^ to have been derived from the Etruscans. 
It is said to have been first adopted, with the latus 
clavus [Clavuk Latus], by Tullus Hostilius as 
the royal robe, whence its use by the magistrates 
in the republic. (Plin. IP U, ix. 30. s. 63.) Ac- 
cording to Macrobius {Bat i. 6) the toga intro- 
duced by Hostilius was not only prmteadi^ but also 
pida. Pliny states (//. A^. viii, iil s. 74) that the 
toga regia undulaia (that is, apparently, embroi- 
dered with waving lines or bands) which had been 
worn by Servius Tullius was preserved in the tem- 
ple of Fortune. The toga praetexta and the bulla 
auroa were first given to boys in the case of the 
son of Tnrguinius Priscus, who at the age of fonr- 
teeii, in the Sahine war, slew an enemy with his 
own hand. (Macrob. L where other particuhirtf 
respecting the use of the toga pnetexto may be 
found) licBpectIng the leaving off of the toga 
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praetexta and the assumption of the toga virilis, see 
Impubes, Bulla, Clavus L^itus. The occasion 
was celebrated with great rejoicings by the friends 
of the youth, who attended him in a solemn pro. 
cession to the Forum and Capitol. (Valer. Max. v. 
4. § 4.) This assumption of the toga virilis was 
called tiroeinmni Jh)% as being the young man''s 
introduction to public life, and the solemnities at- 
tending it are called by Pliny {EpisL i. 9) offi,cium 
togae virilis, and by Tertullian (de Idolol. c. 16) 
solemmtates togae. The public ceremonies, con- 
nected with the assumption of the toga virilis by 
the sons of the emperors, are referred to by Sue- 
tonius (Oct 26, Tib. 54, Calig. 16, IPcr. 7). The 
toga virilis is called Uherahj Ovid (Fasti, in. 771). 
Girls wore the praetexta till their marriage. 

The Irahea was a toga ornamented with purple 
horizontal stripes. Servius (ad Acn. vii. 0T*2) men- 
tions three kinds of trahea ; one wholly of pnrph‘, 
which was sacred to the gods, another of purple 
and white, and another of purple and saffron, which 
belonged to augurs. The purple and white trabea 
was a royal robe, and is assigned to the Latin and 
early Roman kings, especially to Romulus. (I’liii. 
II. N. viii. 49, ix. 39 ; 7irg. Aen. vii. 137, xi. 3.3 1 ; 
Ovid. East ii. 504.) It was worn by the consuls 
in public soleinnities, such as opening the tomjde 
of Janus. (Virg, Aen. vii. 612; Claiidian. in Pa/hu 
i. 249.) The cquites wore it at the transvectio and 
in other public solemnities. (Valor. Max. ii. 2 ; 
Tacit. Ann. lii. 2.) Hence the Krutois mentioned 
as the badge of the equestrian order. Lastly, tlie 
toga worn by the Roman emperors was wholly of 
purple. It appears to have been first assumed by 
Julius Caesar. (Cic. Philip, ii. 34.) 

The material of which the toga was commonly 
made was wool. ft wuas sometimes tliick and 
sometimes thin. The former was tlie to//a dema, 
pingjus, or ldrta> (Suet. 82 ; Quintilxii. 10.) 
A new toga, with the nap neither worn off nor cut 
close, was called pern, to which is opposed the Irtta 
or rasa, which was used as a summer dress. (Mar- 
tial. ii. 05.) On the use of silk for togas see 
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It only remains to speak of the general use of 
the toga. It was originally worn by both sexes ; 
but when the stola came to be woim by matrons, 
the toga was only worn by the meretrices and by 
women who had been divorced on account of adul- 
tery. [Stola.] Before the use of the toga l^e- 
came almost restricted to the upper classes, their 
toga was only distinguished fro 2 n that of the Iow(‘r 
classes by being fuller and more expensive. In 
war it was laid aside and replaced by the Palu- 
DAMEJiTUM ami SaGUM. lienee togatm is o})- 
posed to miles. The toga was, however, sometimes 
used by soldiers, but not in battle, nor as their 
ordinary dress ; but rather as a cloak or blanket 
It was chiefly worn in Rome, and hence togatm is 
opposed to tusiicm. The toga was often used as a 
covering in sleeping ; and lastly, as a shroud for 
the corpse. 

(Becker, vol. ii. pp. 78—88; Ferrarius, da 

PeVcstkma; Rubenms, e/u /to Fmt) [F. 8.] 

TONHOR, [Baeba.] 

TOPIATtrUS. lliowjtm .} 

TORA^JA. [Toeus.] 

TOGiCULUM or TOllCULAR (Xpvdf), a 
press for making wine and oil. When the grapes 
were ripe the bunches were gathered, 

aity which remained unripe (5/Af/>«|) or had become 
4 D 
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dry or rotten were carefully removed {Gcopon. vi. 
11) [Foepex], and the rest carried from the vine- 
yard in deep baskets iquali^ Virg, Georg, ii. 241 : 
raXdpoL, Hes. Se?i£. 296 ; Eongus, ii. 1 ; 

KOipivoi^ Geop 07 i. Lc.) to he poured into a shallow 
vat. In this they wore immediately trodden by 
men, who had the lower part of their bodies naked 
(Virg. Georg, ii. 7), except tliat they wore drawers 
[Sublkjaculum], At least two persons usually 
trod the grapes together. To “ tread the wine- 
press alone ” indicated desolation and distress. 
(Is. Ixiii. 3.) The Egyptian paintings (Wilkinson, 
May/. and Gusl. vol. ii. pp. 152 — 157) exhibitasmany 
as seven treading in the same vat, and supporting 
themselves hy taking hold of ropes or polos placed 
above their heads. From the size of the Greek 
and lioinan vats there can he no doubt that the 
company of treaders was often still more numerous. 
To [irovent confusion and to animate them in their 
lahour they moved in time or danced, as is seen in 
the ancient mosaics of the church of St. Constantia 
at Rome, sometimes also leaning upon one another. 
The preceding circumstances mo illustrated in the 
following woodcut, taken from a bas-reliiT. {Mon. 
Matth. iii. tab. 45.) An antofixa in the British 
Museum (Combe, Awe. Terra- coitas^ No. 59) shows 
a person by the side of the vat perlbrining during 
this act on the smhellum and Uhiae for llui 

purpose of aiding and regulating the movements of 



those in It. Besides this instrumental music they 
w<!ire cheered with a song, calhul p(Kos iiftMjmuv 
(Athen. v, p. I99,a.) ort^/twy speciraeim 

of which maybe' seen in AmuTeon (Od xvil 1 and 
lii. ; and Brunck, J nal. ii. 239. See Jaeob.s, ad he.; 
compitro Theocrit. vii, 25). After the grapes had 
been trodden suihcimitly, tlu'y were subj<»ct('<l to 
the more powerful pressure of a thick and heavy 
beam [Eiibbum] for the purpose of obtaining all 
the juied yet remaining in them. (Vitniv. x. 1 ; 
Virg. Georg. 11242 j Sarvius in be.; Ilor. Cum. 
2 , 20. 9.) Instead of a beam acted on by wedges, 
a press with a screw [Ooch^bia] wm sometimes 
used for the same purpose. {Vltaru?. ti. 6? Plin. 
IL N. xviii. 31. s. 74.) A strakcr or eolander 
[Coli/m] was employed to clear the must firom 
solid particles, as H flowed from the vat* 

The preceding woodcut shows the apertures at 
the bottom of the vat, hy which the must 
fMomt) was discharged, and the method of re- 
eeiring xt, when the vat was small, in wide-mouthed 

a ' hieh when full wore carried away to bo «mp“ 
Jnto cashs {doUa, mt}o\ Eongus, ii. 1, 2). 
[DotiuiW,] When the vineyard was oxtensho 
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and the vat large in propoition, the must flowed 
into another vat of corresponding size, which was 
sunk below the level of the ground, and therefore 
called vTToXTjnov (Mark, xii. 1; Geopon. vi.l. 11), 
in Latin (Ovid. Fast. v. 888; Plin. Epist, ix. 
20; Colum. de Be Rust. xii. 18.) 

From KpvSs Bacchus was called Lenaeus (Ap~ 
‘j/dios). The festival of the Lenaea was celebrated 
on the spot where the first Attic wine-press was 
said to have been constructed. [Dionysia. j 

Olives as well as grapes were subjected to the 
prelum for the sake of their oil. [ObEa, p. 826.] 

The building erected to contain all the vessels 
and other implements {torcula vasa^ Varro, de Re 
Rust. iii. 2) for obtaining both wine and oil was 
called tnrmlanmii (Cato, de Re Rust. 12, 13, 18; 
Col. de Re Rust. xii. 18) and kpvGcov (Geopo9i. vi. 
1). It was situated near the kitchen and the 
wine-cellar. (Vitruv. vi. 6.) [J. Y.] 

TOREU'TICB. I Caelatura.] 

TORMENTUM {dcjjeHipiov vpyavor), a mili- 
tary engine. All the missiles used in war, excejit 
I those thrown fiom the sling [Funda], are pin- 
jected either by the hand alone or with the aid of 
clastic substances. Of clastic instruments the bow 
[Arcus] is still used by many nations. But the 
ioi'ineufum, so called from the twisting {torquendo') 
of liaiis, thongs and vegetable fibres (Polyb. vr. 56), 
has fallen into disuse through the discovery of giui- 
}>ow(h*r. The word tormentum is often used hy 
itself to denote engines of various kind.s. (Cic. ad 
Earn. XV. 4 ; Caes. B. 0. iii. 44, 45, B. Alejc. 10; 
Liv. XX. 11 ; Veil Pat. ii. 82 ; Curt. iv. 9, 16.) 
Often also tliese engines are specified separately 
under tlie names of Jkdistae and Cuiapuliae^ which 
names however most commonly occur together in 
the accounts of sieges and other military operations, 
because the two kinds of engines denoted by them 
were almost always used in conjunction, f Helk- 
noLis.] The balista (rrerpo^dXos) was used to 
shoot stones (Ovid. Trkt. i, 2. 48 ; Lucan, vi. 198; 
Non. Marc. p. 555, ed. Mcrceri), the catapulta 
{fcaraTreXrps, KaraTreXrLK'ff) to project darts, (‘Spe- 
cially the Fulaj’ica [IIasta], and a kind of mis- 
sile, 4^ feet long, called tr)/<m\ (Fostus, s.v.) 
Whilst in besieging a city the ram [AeO'Es] wu.s 
employed in destroying the lower ]iari of the wall, 
the ladista was used to overthrow tlie battlements 
{prnpitgnactda., Plant. BaeGi. iv. 4. 58 — 61 ; 

4e7s), anti the catapult to sfioot any of the lu'fiiegcrl 
who appear<;d between them. (iMod.xvii. 42, 45, 
XX. 48, 88.) Th(' forms of these machines being 
adapted to tbe obji'cta which they were inieneb'd 
to throw, tho catapult was long, the balista nearly 
s<|uaro, which explains tluj following humourous 
enumeration by Plautus {Vapt. iv. 2.^ 16) of tlm 
threat a 4 >plieation of which has Just 

been explained. 

“ M(!U8 esfe balista pugmts, cubitus cata,|mlta cst 

mihi, 

llttwnu'us ados.’’ 

In tho same armanumt the number of catapults was 
commonly mxteh gmtiter than the mimlierofbalistae. 
(Non. Mxtfc, p. 552, ed. Merceri ; Tiiv. xxvi» 47.) 
Also thoao two claasca of machines \mm both of 
them distinguished into tho greater and the less, 
the mxmber of ** the loss''* btnng ranch more con- 
siderable than the xnxmber of ** thogiwter.” When 
Carthago Nova, which bad served the Carthaginians 
for an arseual, was taken by the lloroam!, the fob 
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lowing were found in it: 120 large and 2ol small 
catapults ; 23 large and 52 small balistae. (Liv. 
i, c.) Three sizes of the balista are mentioned by 
historians, viz. that which threw stones weighing 
half a hundred-weight (rpiaKoprapLvatovs M6ovs^ 
Poljb. ix. 34), a whole liundred-weight (halisia 
cent(^7iaria, Non, Marc. Ac.; Xido€6kosraXavriaios, 
Polyb. Ic.j Diod. xx. 86), and three hundred- 
weight (verpoSSkos rpirdkavros^ Diod. xx. 48). 
Besides these, Vitruvius (x. 11} mentions many 
other sizes, even down to the balista which threw 
a stone of only two potinds weight. In like manner 
catapults were denominated according to the length 
of the arrows emitted from them. (Vitruv. x, 10 ; 
Sclineider, ad loo.) According to Josephus, who 
gives some remarkable instances of the destructive 
force of the balista, it throw stones to the distance 
of a quarter of a mile. {B.J. iii. 7. § 10, 23 ; 
comp Procop. Goth. i. 21,23.) Neitherfrom 
the descriptions of authors nor from the figures on 
tlic column of Trajan (Bartoli, CuL Traj. tab. 45 — 
47) are we able to form any exact idea of the 
construction of these engines. Still less are we 
informed on the subject of the Scorpio or Onager^ 
which was also a tormentum. (Vitniv. x. 10; iLiv- 
XX VL 6, 47; Amm. Marcell, xx, 7, xxiii. 4.) Even 
the terms balista and cafapulia are confounded by 
writers subsequent to Julius Caesar, and Diodorus 
Siculus often uses mrawekrrjs to include both ba- j 
listae and catapults, distinguishing them by the j 
epithets V€rpo€6koi and. o^vSekeTs (xiiL 51, xx. 48, 
83, 86, xxi. 4). | 

The various kinds of tonnenta appear to have 
been invented shortly before the time of Alexander 
the Great When horse-hair and other materials 
failed, the women in several instances cut off their 
own hair and twisted it into ropes for the engines. 
(Caos. B. 0, iii. 9 ; Veget. do Re Mil. iv. 9.) 
These machines, with those who had the manage- 
ment of them, and who were called halistarii and 
d(})€Tai (Polyh. iv. 56), were drawn up in the rear 
of an advancing army, so as to throw over the heads 
of the front ranks. In order to attack a maritime 
city, they were carried on the decks of vessels 
constructed for the purpose. (Diod. xx. 83 — 86 ; 
Tacit. Am. ii. 6.) 

The meaning of tormentum as applied to the 
cordage of ships is explained an p, 7M,a. t'J*'^*] 

TORMENTUM (ySeferen/os'), torture, 1, Orebk. 
By a decree of Scamandrius it was ordained that 
no free Athenian could be put to tbe torture (An- 
doc. deMyst 22 ; compare I^ys. vep\ rpavp. 177, 
c. AgoraL 462); and this appears to have been the 
general practice, notwithstanding the assertion of 
Cicero {Part. Oral. c. 34) to the contrary {de Tn~ 
stduUs Atlieniensium^ RliodJonm-^apud ^uos liheri 
mvmqm iorquentur). The only two apparent ex- 
ceptions to this practice are mentioned by Antiphon 
(do Herod, emi. 729) and Lysias (c. Simon. 153). 
But, in the case mentioned by Antiphon, Biickh 
has shown that the torture was not applied at 
Athens, but in a foreign country; and in Lysias, 
as it is a Plataean boy that is spoken of, w© have 
no occasion to conclude that he was an Athenian 
citizen, since we loam, from Demosthenes (c. 
Neaer. 1381) that all Flataeans were not neces- 
sarily Athenian citizens. It must, however, bo 
observed that the decree of Scamandrius does not 
appear to have interdicted the use of torture as a 
moans of execution, since we find Demosthenes (de 
Oor. 271) reminding the judges that they had put 
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Antiphon to death by the rack (arp^ekiiaapres). 
Compare Pint. Pkoc. c. 35. 

The evidence of slaves was, however, alwaj^'s 
taken with torture, and their testimony was not 
otherwise received. (Antiph. TetraL i. p. 633.) 
From this circumstance their testimony appears to 
have been considered of more value than that of 
freemen. Thus Isaeus (De Ciron. Hered. 202) 
says, “ When slaves and freemen are at hand, 
you do not make use of the testimony of freemen ; 
but, putting slaves to the torture, you thus cn 
deavoiir to find out the truth of what has been 
done.'” Numerous passages of a similar nature 
might easily be produced from the orators. (Comp. 
Demosth. c. Onetor. i. p. 874 ; Antiphon, iJe 
Chorcut. 778 ; Lyeurg. c, Lcoer. 159 — 162.) Any 
person might offer his own slave to be examined 
by torture, or demand that of his adversary, and 
the offer or demand was equally called TtpSickricrts 
eh ^dcravov. If the opponent refused to give up 
his slave to he thus examined, such a refusal was 
looked upon as a strong presumption against him. 
The TTpoKkTjCTLs appears to have been generally 
made in writing (Demosth. o. Pantaen. 978), and 
to have been delivered to the opponent in the 
presence of witnesses in the most frequented part of 
the Agora (Demosth. c. Apliob. iii. 848) ; and a.s 
there were several modes of torture, the particular 
one to be employed was usually specified (Do- 
mosth. c. Siepk i. 1120). Sometimes, when a 
person offered his slave for torture, he gave his 
opponent the liberty of adopting any mode of tor- 
ture which the latter pleased. (Antiph. Be C7io~ 
reut. 777.) The parties interested either super- 
intended the torture themselves, or chose certain 
persons for this purpose, hence called ^acrauiaral^ 
who took tho evidence of the slaves (ekdpLeroL 
J3a(ram<rTd.s^ htt'pvriimpev els rb ‘Hcpaa-reiop^ Isocr. 
Trap. c. 9 ; compare Demosth. c. Paniuen. 

979 ; Antiph. Karriyopia ^appau. 609). In 
some cases, however, wo find a public slave at- 
tached to tho court, who administered the torture 
(TTctpicrrai Se i^STj S koI fiacranet ivavriov 

vpS.% Aesch, De Leg, 284, ed. Tayl) ; but this 
appears only to have taken place when the torture 
was administered in the court, in presence of tho 
judges, (Aesch, Lc . ; Demosth. c. Muerg. 1144.) 
'rhis particular mode of administering the torture 
was, however, certainly contrary to the usual practice 
(j3a(raviC€iv ohn eerrw ipuvrlop bpdip^ Demosth. e. 
StepJi. i 1106). The general practice was to read 
at the trial tho depositions of tho slaves, which 
were called /3acravol (Ilarpocr. Suid. s.v.; Demosth. 
e. Nieostrat. 1254), and to confirm them by the 
testimony of those who were present at the ad- 
ministration of the torture. (Meier, Alt ProcGs.% 
p- 680, &c.) 

2, lioMAN. During the time of the republic, 
freemen were never put to the torture, and slaves 
only w'cre exposed to this punishment. Slaves, 
moreover, could not be tortured to prove the guilt 
of their own master, except in the case of ineestfiSji 
which was a crime against the gods, or uttkss the 
senate made an exception in some^speoial instance, as 
was don© in the Catiliparian conspiracy. (Cic. pro 
MU. 22, pro Dmt Of# 34 ; Dion Cass. 

Iv, 5 ; Tac. Am. H. 'nh 67 ; Dig. 48. tit 18. 
s. L f 16.) At ^ Mr tihm slavqg might be tor- 
tured to bear, tvibhesl' against their masters in cases 
of maJestas,(Do4 V* tit. 8. ss. 6, 7) and adultery. 
(Dig* 48v tit 10. s. 17 J Cod. 9. tit. 9. ss, 3, 6, 
4 n 2 
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S2.) Under t*he emperors even ^ree persons were 
put to the torture to extract evidence from them in 
cases of majestas ; and although this indignity was 
confined for the most part to persons in humble 
circumstances, we read of cases in which even 
Roman senators and equites were exposed to it. 
(Dion Cass. lx. 15; Suet. Tih, 58; Dig. 48. tit. 18. 
s. 10. § 1.) For further information see Dig. 48. 
tit. 18, Dg Qmestionihi^ j Walter, GescMchte des 
Momischeii Rechls, pp. 875, 878, Isted.; Rein, Das 
Crinimalrecht der IiomeA\ p. 542. 

TORQUES or TORQUIS (arrpsTrds), an or- 
nament of gold, twisted spirally and hent into a 
circular form, which was worn round the neck hy 
men of distinction among the Persians (Cnrt. iii. 3 ; 
Themist. Orat. 24, p. 308, c.), the Gauls (Floras, 
2 . 13, ii. 4), and other Asiatic and northern na- 
tions. (Isid. xix. 30.) To7'g was the name of 
it among the Britons and ancient Irish. Virgil 
(Jgk. V. 558, 559) thus describes it as part of the 
attire of the Trojan youths : 

“ It pectore siimmo 

Flexilis ohtorti per collum circuliis anri.” 

Ornaments of this kind have been frequently 
found both in France and in many parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Petrie, Tnms. of It, IrhJi 
Acad, vol. xviii.; A7itiq.pp. 181 — 184), varying m 
size and weight, hut almost always of the form ex- 
hibited in the annexed woodcut, which rejjrcscnts 
a torquis found in Brecknockshire, and now pre- 
served in the British Museum.. The same wood- 
cut contains a section of this torquis of the size of 
the original. It shows, as Mr. Petrie observes con- 
cerning some found in the county of Meath, four 
equidistant radiations from a common centre.” The 
torquis in the British Museum is four feet and a 
half in length. Its hooks correspond well to the 
following description of the fall of a Celtic warrior: 
‘‘ Torquis ab incisa decidit wica gula.” (Propert. 
iv. 10. 44.) A torquis, 'which instead of being 
bent into a circular form was turned into a spiral, 
became a bracelet, as is shown in the lowest figure 
of the woodcut to Aiimilla. A torquis contrived 
to answer this purpose, is called torquis bracUaUs. 
(Vopisc, AnreL 7.) Such bracelets and torques 
are often found together, having been worn by the 
same people. 



The head in the preceding woodcut is that of a 
Persian warrior in tlic mosaic of the batth of Issus, 
mentioned in p. 431. It illustrates the mode of 
wearing the torquis,, which in this instance ter- 
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minatfes in two’serpents’ heads instead of hooks. It 
was by taking this collar from a Gallic warrior that 
T. Manlius obtained the cognomen of Torquatus. 
(Cic. de Fin. ii. 22, dc Of\ ill 31 ; Gellius, ix. 13; 
Non. Marc. pp. 227, 228, ed. Merceri.) 

Torques, whether in the form of collars or brace- 
lets, no doubt formed a considerable part of tho 
wealth of those who wore them. Hence they 
were an important portion of the spoil, when any 
Celtic or Oriental army was conquered, and they 
were among the rewards of valour bestowed after 
an engagement upon those who had most distin- 
guished themselves. (Juv. xvi. GO ; Plm. H. N'. 
xxxiii. 2. s. 10 ; Sidon. Apollin. Carm. xxiii. 424.) 
The monuments erected to commemorate Roman 
soldiers and to enumerate the honours which they 
had obtained, often mention the number of torques 
conferred upon them. (Maffei, Feron. p. 218.) 
[Phaleua.] [J. Y.] 

TORUS, a bed ; originally made of straw 
(Plm. H.N. vm* 48. s. 73), bay, leaves, woolly 
plants (Mart. xiv. IGO, 162), sea- weed {de 7noh 
Uhus ulviSj Ovid. Met. viii- 650), also stuffed with 
wool, and afterwards with feathers (xi. 611), or 
swans-down (Mart. xiv. 161), so as to boas much 
raised and as soft as possible. (Virg. Ag?i. vi. 603; 
Ovid. Amor. li. 4. 14.) It was sometimes covered 
with the hide of a quadruped (Virg. Aen. viii. 177), 
but more commonly with sheets or blankets, called 
Toralia, (Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 84, JEjiist. i. 5. 22.) The 
torus may be observed on the sopba in the first 
woodcut, p. 308 I and its appearance there may 
suffice to explain the transference of its name to 
the larger semi-circular mouldings in the base of 
columns. [Atticurges ; Spira.] [J. Y.J 
TO'XOTAE {ro^6rai), [Demosii.] 
TRA^BEA. [Toga.] 

TRADPTIO. [Dominium.] 
TRAOOE''DIA(Tpa7(p3(a), tragedy. 1, Greek. 
The tragedy of the ancient Greeks as well as their 
comedy confessedly originated in the worship of 
the god Dionysus. It is proposed in this article (1) 
to explain from what element of that worship 
Tragedy took its rise, and (2) to trace the course 
of its developement, till it reached its perfect form 
and character in the drama of the Attic tragedians, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

The peculiarity which most strikingly distin- 
guishes the Greek tragedy from that of modem 
times, is tho lyrical or choral part. This was the 
offspring of the dithyrainbic and choral odes from 
which, as applied to tho worship of Dionysus, 
Greek tragedy took its rise. This worship, we 
may observe, was of a twofold character, coitc- 
spending to the different conceptions which were 
anciently entertained of Dionysus as the change- 
able God of flourishing, decaying, or renovated 
nature, and the various fortunes to which in that 
character he was considered to be subject at the 
different seasons of the year. Hence M tiller ob- 
serves {LU. of Greece, p, 288), tho festivals of 
Dionysus at Athens and elsewhere were all solem- 
nized in the months nearest to the shortest day, 
coincidently with tho changes going on in the 
course of nature, and by which his worshippers 
conceived the god himself to be affected.” His 
mounfful or joyous fortunes (ttc^^t?), his mystical 
death, symbolizing the death of all vegetation in 
winter, and his birth (Plat. deLeg,,iil p. 700 ; 
Proclus Oakford^s Ilepfmst, p. 383), indi- 
cating tho renovation of all nature in the spring, 
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and liis struggles in passing from one state to 
another, were not only represented and sym- 
pathised in by the Dithyrambic singers and dan- 
cers, but thej’’ also carried their enthusiasm so far, 
as to fancy themselves under the influence of the 
same events as the god himself, and in their at- 
tempts to identify themselves mth him and liis 
fortunes, assumed the character of the subordinate 
divinities, the Satyrs, Nymphs, and Panes {Nym- 
pharumque ieves cum Salyris cZton), who formed the 
mythological train of the god. PIcnee, as is ex- 
phiined under Dionysia (p. 410, b), arose the 
custom of the disguise of Satyrs being taken by the 
worshippers at the festivals of Dionysus, from the 
choral songs and dances of whom the Grecian tra- 
gedy originated, “ being from its commencement 
connected with the public rejoicings and ceremo- 
nies of Dionysus in cities^ while comedy was more 
a sport and merriment of the country festivals.” In 
fact the veiy name of Tragedy (rpaycf^icc), far from 
signifying anything mournful or pathetic, is most 
probably derived from the goatliko appearance of 
the Satyrs wlio sang or acted with mimetic gesticula- 
tions (up)(i^(rts) the old Bacchic songs, with Silenus, 
tlic constant companion of Dionysus, for their leader. 
(Bode, Ochch. <1. liellen. Dichikunst^ yo\. iii, p. JJl.) 
From their resemblance in dress and action to goats, 
tlioy were sometimes called rpdyoi, and their song 
rpay(pdia. Thus Aeschylus in a fragment of the 
Prometheus Uvp^dpos calls a Satyr Tpdyos^ and 
the Satyric chorus in the Cyclops of Euripides 
(1. JiO) appears in the skin of a goat 
rpdyov). The word :Sdrvpos also is apparently 
the same as rhvpos^ a kind of goat, (Phot, 
s.v,) According to another opinion, the ‘‘word 
'jh’agedy was first coined from the goat that was 
tlio prize of it, which prize was first constituted in 
Thespis’ time.” (Bentley, PUalar. p. 249.) This 
derivation, however, as well as another, connecting 
it with the goat offered on the altar of Bacchus 
(IMiiller, Literat. of Greece^ p. 291), around which 
the chorus sang, is not equally supported either by 
the etymological principles of the language, or the 
analogous instance of Kosp(pBla, the “ rovel-soiig.” 
{KlynioLMagn. p. 794 ; Eurip, 131 ; Aelian, 
F. //. ill 40.) 

But the Dionysian dithyrambs wore not always 
of a gay and joyous character : they were capable 
of expressing the extremes of sadness aud wild 
lamentation as well as the enthusiasm oi joy ; and 
it was from the Dithyrambic songs of a mournful 
cast, probably sung originally in the winter months, 
that the stately and solemn tragedy of the Greeks 
arose* That there were Dithyrambs of such a 
character, expressive of the sufferings of Dionysus 
(r^ rod Atovderov 7rdBr]% appears from the state- 
ment in Herodotus (v, 67), that at Sicyon in the 
time of Clisthenes (b. c. 600) it was customary to 
celebrate (yepalpetv) the sufferings of that god with 
“ tragic choruses,” But it must be remarked that 
in the most ancient times the Dithyrambic song 
was not executed by a regular chorus. Thus 
Archilochus says in Trochaic verse, “ I know how 
when my mind is indaraed with wine to lead off 
the Dithyramb, the beautiful song of Dionysus,” 
whence we may infer that in his time (b. c, 700) 
the Dithyramb was sung by a band of revellers led 
by a flute-player. Lyrical choruses, indeed, had 
been even then established, especially in the Dorian 
states of Greece, in connection with the worship of 
Apollo, the cithara or <pdppiy^ being the instrument 
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' to which the choreutae sang and danced. (Miiller, 
Literat. of Greece^ p. 204 ; Dorians.^ iv. 7. § 8.) 
In fact the connection of the Dorian choral poetry 
with the worship of Apollo, the direct opposite to 
that of Dionysus, and its consequent subjection to 
established rules and forms, admitting too, from 
the Dorian character but little innovation, affords 
the most obvious explanation of the striking cir- 
cumstance that nothing decidedly dramatic sprang 
from It, as from the dithyrambic performances, 
(Bode, p. IG.) Still there were some points in 
which the Dorian worship of Apollo resembled 
that of Dionysus, e.g. the dances with which the 
former god was honom'ed, and the kind of mimicry 
which characterised them. Other circumstances 
also, on which we cannot here dwell, would pro- 
bably facilitate the introduction of the Dionysian 
Dithyramb amongst the Dorian states, cspecmlly 
after the improvements made in it by Arion (e. c, 
600), winch were so great, that even the invention 
of that species of poetry is ascribed to him, though 
It had been known in Greece for a century bcfire 
his time. The worship of Dionysus was celebrated 
at his native place, Metliymiiae in Lesbos, with 
music and orgiastic rites ; and as Arion travelled 
extensively in the Dorian states of Hellas, he liad 
ample opportunities of observing the varieties of 
choral worship, and of introducing any improve- 
ments which he might wish to make in it. (Bodt^, 
p. 22.) He is said to have been the inventor of 
the “tragic turn” {rpayimd rpdirov), a phrase of 
doubtful signification, but which seems to mean, that 
he was the inventor of a grave and solemn style of 
music, to which his Ditliyramhs were danced and 
sung. (Hermann, volvil p. 216.) Suidas 

{(i.v.) adds of him, kiyerai Kcd vp&ros xoph/'U'riio'af, 
Kot tiHp<xp.€ov /cal oyogdrai T() (^$6jueyoy i/Trh 
rov ^ardpovs etcreveyicciy ^jxfi^rpa hi- 

yoyras. From the first clause, in connection wrtli 
other authorities (Schol. in. Aridaph, Jvca 1408), 
we learn that he introduced the cyclfc clionis (a 
fiict mythologically expressed by making him the 
son of Cgclcus) ; i, c. the Dithyramh, instead of 
being sung as before his time in a wild irregular 
maimer, was danced by a chorus of fifty men 
around a blazing altar ; whence in the time of 
Aristophanes, a dithyrambic poet and a teacher of 
cyclian choruses were nearly synonymous. (M filler, 
p. 204.) As the alteration was made at Corinth, 
we may suppose that the representation of the 
Dithyrambic was assimilated in some respects to 
that of the Dorian choral odes. The clause try the 
effect that Arion introduced Satyrs, L e. rpdyoi., 
speaking in verse {trodiaic)^ is liy some thought 
another expression for the invention of the “ tra- 
gic style.” A simpler interjiretation is, that ho 
introduced the Satyrs as an addition and contrast 
to the dance and song of the cyclic chorus of the 
Dithyramb, thus preserving to it its old character 
as a part of the worship of Bacchus. The phrase 
ovofiAcrat (compare Herod, i. 23) alludes to the 
different titles given by him to his different Dithy- 
rambs according to their subjects, for we need not 
suppose that they all related directly to Bacchus, 
(Wclckor, Nmhtrag, p. 339.) As he was the first 
cithara player of his af© (Herod, i 23), it is pro- 
bable that he made the lyre the principal instru- 
ment in the mtisical lacconmanimenfc. 

From the more solemn Dithyrambs then, as im- 
proved by Arion, with tlie company of Batyrs, who 
probably kept up a joking dialogue, ultimately 
4 D 3 
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sprang tlie dramatic tragedy of AtlicnSj, somewhat 
in the following manner. The choruses which 
represented them were under the direction of a 
leader or exarchus, who, it may be supposed, came 
forward separately, and whose part was sometimes 
taken by the poet himself. (Plato, Bep. iii. p. 394, 
c.) We may also conjecture that the exarchus in 
each case led off by singing or reciting Iiis part in 
a solo, and that the chorus dancing round the altar 
then expressed their feelings of joy or sorrow at 
Ins story, representing the perils and sufferings 
of Dionysus, or some hero, as it might he. Ac- 
cordingly some scholars have recognized in such 
choral songs, or in a proximate deviation from 
them, what has been called a “lyrical tragedy,” 
performed without actors distinct from the chorus, 
.md conceived to be a transition step between the 
Dithyramb and the dramatic Tragedy. The title, 
however, docs not occur in ancient liters, and 
therefore, if it means anything, can only refer to re- 
presentations of the character we have just ascribed 
to the Dithyrambs of Arion, modified from time to 
time, according to circumstances or the fancy of 
the writer. That the names rpaje^dia and rpdycp^ 
3os- are applied, indeed, to works and writers before 
tlie time of Thespis, and that the “ tragedy ” of 
that ago ivas entirely choral, without any regular 
ibrmal dialogue, is evident from many autho- 
rities. Thus Athenaeiis (xiv. p. 6’30, c), ob- 
sorves that the whole satyrical poetry formerly 
consisted of choruses, as did the “ tragedy” of old 
times (rf rdre rpajtpdia). Again, Diogenes Laer- 
tius (iii. 56) states that formerly the chorus alone 
acted (dieSpaparlC^j^) or performed a drama, on 
which Hermann (Opuse, vil 218) observes, “after 
the Dithyramb was sung, some of the chorus in 
the guise of Satyrs came forward and impro- 
vised some ludicrous stories ; but in exhibitions 
of this sort,” he adds, “ we see rather drama ticac 
trngoediao initia, quam ullum lyrici cujusdam 
generis vestigium.” Lyric poets also seem to have 
been spoken of as Tragedians ; thus according to 
Suidas Pindar wrote 17 ^pdpara rpayiKd 
(“but not lyrical tragedies,” Ilenuann, 7.o.), and 
Simonides of Ceos wrote tragedies, or a tragedy, 
as some manuscripts have it. But whatever may 
be infer ml from this, it only that Bithy- 

ramlnc poets were also called Tragedians, just as 
in the Scholia on Aristophanes (P/tft 290) a writer 
is described as diCvpafiSQ-KOihs ^ rparycpdiddatiaXos. 
For the arguments on both sides see Hermann, 
L c,; and Bdckh on the Orchoineiiian Inscriptions. 
{Grmk Theatre^ p. 28.) 

The choral Bithyrarabic songs, accompanied with 
mimetic action (the lyrical tragedy f), prevailed to 
some extent, as all ciioml poetry did, amongst the 
Borians of the Peloponnesus (Miiller, Dorians, ii. 
10. § 6) ; \vhence their derivativo, the choral ele- 
ment of the Attic trf^edy, was always written in 
the Dorian dialect, thus snowing its origin* The 
lyrical poetry was, however^ especially popular at 
yicyon and in Corinth. In the latter city Arion 
made his improvements; in the forrher tragic 
choruses,” i. c. dithymmbs of a sad and plaintive 
character, were very ancient (Herod, r. ,67 ; 
Weleker, IVtwkiriqj, p. 235), and the Sicyonians 
we also said to have been the inventors of the 
rpwY^dia (rpayepUas: eifpirai plv Te- 

Aemovpyol AttikoI roinral, Themist. xxvii. 
p*' 406, Hitidorf) j hat of course this can only 
mean, that the dramatic tragedy was a dmvative. 
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through many changes, of the old satyrical rpayep- 
dia, i, G, of the songs sung with mimetic dancing by 
the goatlike Satyrs, or as others would say, round 
the altar, on which lay the burnt sacrifice of a 
goat. It appears then that there is a good and in- 
telligible foundation for the claims which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle (Poet. iii. 3), were made by the 
Peloponnesians, and especially by the Sicyonians, 
to the invention of “ tragedy,” understanding by it 
a choral performance, such as has been described 
above. Now the subjects of this Bithyrambic 
tragedy were not always, even in ancient times, 
confined to Dionysus. Even Arion wrote Dithy- 
rambs, relating to different heroes (Herod, i. 23), 
a practice in which he was followed by succeeding 
poets, who wrote Dithyramb like odes (whence 
they wore classed amongst the rpccyuwl Tron^raf), 
which they called Centaurs, Ajaces, or Memnons, 
as it might be. ^ (Zenob. v. 40.) Thus, Epigenes 
the Sicyonian is said to have written a tragedy, 
i. e, a piece of dithyrarnbic poetry on a subject un- 
connected with Dionysus, which was consequently 
received with the cry of ovBev rrrphs rhv Aidwcrov, 
or “this has nothing to do with Bacchus.” 
(Apostolius, XV. 13.) If this anecdote be true, 
and Epigenes preceded Arion, the introduction of 
the Satyrs into tlie Ditliyrainbic chorus by the 
latter, may possibly have been meant to satisfy the 
wishes of the people ; but whether it was so or 
not, there is scarcely any doubt that from the time 
of Arion, the tragic dithyramb gradually became 
less satyrical and sportive in its character, till the 
creation of the independent Satyric drama and tlie 
Attic dramatic tragedy. (Bode, p. 23.) 

As to the stops by which this was effected, 
Aristotle (Poet,U, 14) says, “Tragedy was at the 
first an extemporaneous effusion (aP dpxvs avro- 
crx^diaa-rLic^)^ and was derived dvh rwv i^apxdv- 
T«v rhp AiUpap^ov, i. e. from the leaders or the 
chief singers of the Dithyramb, who probably sang 
or recited their parts in the trochaic metre, while 
the main body of the ode was written in irregular 
verse. It is easy to conceive how the introduction 
of an actor or speaker independent of the chorus 
might have been suggested by the exarchs or cory- 
phaei coming forward separately and making short 
off-hand speeches (Weicker, N'aoJtlraf/, p. 228), 
whether learnt by heart beforehand, or made on 
the spur of the moment. [Choros.] But it 
is also pos#iblc, if not probable, that it was sug- 
gested by the rhapsodical recitations of the epic 
and gnomic poets formerly prevalent in Greece: 
the gnomic poetry being generally written in 
Iambic verse, the metre of the Attic dialogue, and 
which Aristotle (PoeiA) says was used by Homer 
in his Margites, though its invention is commonly 
ascribed to Archilochus. In fact the rhapsodists 
thomselves are sometimes spoken of as actors 
(hroKpiTcd) of the pieces they recited, which they 
are also said to act (tiTOfcptpd<x0m, Athen. xiv. p. 
629, d ; Muller, LU&ratwr,, Sea,, p, 34). But if 
two or more rhapsodes were called upon to go 
through an episode of a poem, a regulation which 
ohtainod at the Fanathenaea, and attributed to 
Solon or Hipparchus (Wolf, Froleg. p. 97 ; Flato, 
P» 2'M), it is clear that they would pre- 
sent much of a dramatic dialogue. In fact (Bode, 
p. 6) the principal scenes of the whple Iliad 
might in this ivay have been represented as 
parts of a drama. These recitations then being so 
common, it was natural to combine with the ro- 
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presentation of the Ditliyramlj, itself a mixture of 
rccitatiYC and clioral song, the additional clement 
of the dialogue, written in lamhic verse, a measure 
suggested perhaps hy the gnomic poetry, and used 
by Solon about the time of the origin of the dia- 
logue (Solon, 28, Gaisford), more especially 
as it is the most colloquial of all Greek metres 
(kefcrmhi^) and that into which common conversa- 
tion most readil}'- falls. It is indeed only a con- 
jecture that the dialogue or the Ionian element of 
Attic tragedy was connected with the rhapsodical 
recitations, but it is confirmed hy the fact that 
Homeric rhapsodes were common at Sicyon (Herod. 
V. C7), tlie cradle of the Dorian tragedy, and also 
at Braiiron in Attica, where the worship of Diony- 
sus existed from ancient times. (Hesych. s. v. 
Bpavp( 0 viois.) This however is certain, that the 
union of the lamhic dialogue with the lyiical 
chorus took place at Athens under Peisistratiis, and 
tliat it was attributed to Thespis, a native of 
Icarus, one of the country denies or parishes of 
Attica where the worship of Dionysus had long 
prevailed. The introduction of this worship into 
Attica, with its appropriate choruses, seems to have 
been partly owing to the commands of the Dorian 
oracle (Dcm. o. Mid. p. 531), in very early times. 
Thus it is stated (Plato, p. 321 ; Pint. SoL 
2,0), that tragedy (i. e. the old Dithyrambic and 
Satyrical tragedy) was very ancient in Attica, and 
did not originate with Thespis or his cotempora- 
rics. This alteration made by him, and whicli 
gaao to the old tragedy (apxo^ueVwj/ tup irepl 
SifTirip jjBrj tV Tpay(ydLap klpuv) a new and dra- 
matic character (making it an u/notum tragicae 
fjVNUs^ Hor. Art. Poet. 275), was very simple hut 
very important. He introduced an actor, as it is 
recorded, for the sake of giving rest to the chorus 
(I)iog. Lacrt. iii. 50) and independent of it, in 
which capacity he probahlj’’ appeared himself (Plut. 
Sot. 29), taking various parts in the same piece, 
under various disguises, which he was enabled to 
assume hy means of the linen masks, the invention 
of which is attributed to him. Now as a chorus, 
hy means of its leader, could maintain a dialogue 
with the actor, it is easy to see how with one 
actor only “ a dramatic action might be introduced, 
continued, and concluded, hy the speeches between 
the choral songs expressive of the joy or sorrow of 
the cliorus at the various events of the drama.” 
Thus Muller observes that in the play of Fentheus, 
supposed to have been composed by Thespis, a 
single actor might appear successively as Dionysus, 
Pentlieiis, a messenger, Agave the mother of Pen- 
theus, and in these characters express designs and 
intentions, or relate events which could not be re- 
presented, as the murder of Pentheus by his 
mother : hy which means he would represent the 
Kuhstance of the fable as it appears in the Bacchae 
of Kuripides,” (MUllcr, p. 29 j Bode, p, 57.) 
With respect to the character of the drama of 
Thespis there has been much doubt : some writers, 
and especially Bentley {Phalar. p. 218), have 
maintained that his plays were all satyrical and 
ludicrous, i. e. the plot of them was some story of 
Bacchus, the chorus consisted princijially of satyrs, 
and the argument was merry — an opinion indeed 
which is supported by the fact that in the early 
part of his time, the satyric drama had not ac- 
quired a distinctive character. It may also appear 
to be conlirmed by the statement (Aristot Poet. 4) 
that at first the Tragedians made use of the tro- 
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chaic tetrameter, as being bettor suited to tlie 
satyrical and saltatorial nature of their pieces. 
But perhaps the truth is that in the early part of 
his career Thespis retained the satyrical character 
of the older tragedy, but afterwards inclined to 
more serious compositions, which would almost 
oblige him to discard the Satyrs from his choruses. 
That he did write serious dramas is intimated by 
the titles of the plays ascribed to him, as well as 
by the character of the fragments of lambic verse 
quoted by Plutarch as his (Bentley, Phalar. p. 
214), and which even if they are forgeries of 
Heraclidcs Ponticus, at least prove what was the 
opinion of a scholar of Aristotle on the subject. 
Besides the assertion that Sophocles (Suidas, in 
v'lt.) wrote against the choiais of Thespis seems to 
show that there was some similarity of character 
between tlie productions of the two poets. (Bode, 
p. 47.) A summary of the arguments in favour 
of the serious character of the tragedy of Tlrospis 
is given by Welcker (Nachtrag, pp. 257 — 276). 
The invention of the prologus and rhesis of tragedy 
(an expression clearly in some measaro idcntic’al 
with the introduction of an actor) is also ascribed 
to Tliespis by Aristotle, {Theiuist. p. 382, cd. 
Bind.) By the foimcr word is nn^ant the first 
speech of the actor (Aristot. Poet. 12), or the 
proocmium with which he opened the piece ; the 
chorus then sang the first ode or rrdpodos., after 
which came the /Sfierrs or dialogue between the 
actor and the principal choreutae. The invimtion 
of this dialogue is also alluded to in the phrase 
de yevojuePT}^. (Id, 4.) It is evident that 
the introduction of the dialogue must also have 
caused an alteration in the arrangement of the 
chorus, which could not remain cyclic or circular, 
but must have been drawn up in a rectangular 
form about the thyraelo or altar of Bacchus in 
front of the actor, who was elevated on a platfoian 
or table (^Xeds), the foronmner of the stage. I'he 
statement in Pollux (iv. 123), that this was tlie 
case before Thespis seems incorrect. (Wcleker, 
Naektrag^ p. 268.) If we are right in our notion 
of the general character of the Tlu'spian drama, 
the phrase ovdw Ttphs Aidpvcrop, which was cer- 
tainly used in his time, was first applied to his 
plays at Athens, as being unconnected with the 
fortunes of Dionysus, and as deviations from the 
fimpol jfjLvOoi ml yeKoh of his predecessors. 
Plutarcli however (iSgmp. i. 5) sujtposcs that its 
first application was later ; he says when Phryni- 
chus and Aeschylus continued to chwate tragedy 
to legends and tales of sulTeiings (ch gx/Oovs ml 
rrdffTj TTpoaySpTmv)^ the people missing and r<‘gret- 
ting the old Batyric chorus, said, "WTiat is this to 
Bacchus ? ” Hence the expression was used to sig- 
nify what was mal-a-propos, or beside the (pies- 
lion. 

The reader may have observ(ul that vve have not 
noticed the lines of Horace (/Jfr, Port. 276 ) : 

Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poeinata Th(»«pis, 

Quae canoreiit agorenhpio pernncti faecibus ora.” 

The fact is that they are founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the origin of the Attic tragedy, and that the 
tale about the wagons of Thespis pro’bably arose out 
of a confusion of the wagon of the comedian Busarion 
with the the Thespian actor. The first 

representation of Thespis was in b. a. 535, lib 
j immediate suc(}cssors were the Athenian Chocriliw 
I and Phrynichus, the former of wliom rcpreHcnted 
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plays as early as B. c. 524. Ho is said by Suidas 
to have writtea 150 pieces : from the title of one 
of them, the Alope,” its subject seems to have 
been a legend of Attic origin. (Pans. i. 14. § 3 ; 
Bode, p. 60.) That he excelled in the Satyrical 
drama invented by Pratiaas, is indicated by the 
lino of an mikiiowii author, 

‘Evlm p.y 0ajTLKshs Xoipikos ip ::^ari^pois, 

a’ld if he wrote anything like the number of dra- 
mas ascribed to him, it is also evident that the 
custom of contending with Tetralogies must have 
been of early origin, for there were only two dra- 
matic festivals during the year. 

Plirynichiis was a pupil of Thespis, and gained 
his first victory in the dramatic contests B. c. 511. 
In his works, the lyric or choral element still pre- 
dominated over the dramatic, and he was distin- 
guished for the sweetness of his melodics, which 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war were vexy 
popular with the admirers of the old style of music. 
The esteem in which his “ ambrosial songs ” were 
then held is shown in several passages of Aristo- 
phanes (Avc.% 748, IViesm. 164), and in the line 
(Fesyx 219) where the dicasts are made to chaunt 
the old Sidonian sweet songs of Piiryiiichus, 

Kal pipypL^ovres peXr) 

“ Sidonifin ” being an allnsion to the play which he 
wrote called the XTioenissao. Tlie first use of 
female masks is also attributed to him (Suidas, m 
rit), and he so far deviated from the general prac- 
tice of the Attic tragedians as to write a drama 
on a subject of cotemporary history, the capture 
of Miletus by the Persians, b. c. 494. (lleroA vi. 
21 .) 

We now come to the first *wi’Itor of Satyrical 
dramas, Pratinas of Phliiis, a toum not far from 
Sicyon, and which laid claim to tiie invention of 
tragedy as well as comedy. (Bode, p. 35.) For 
some time previously to this poet, and probably as 
early as Thespis, tragedy bad been gradually de- 
parting more and more from its old characteristics, 
and inclining to heroic fables, to which the chonis 
of Satyrs was not a fit accompaniment. But the 
fun and merriment caused by them were too good 
to be lost, or displaced by the severe dignity of 
the Aeschylean dra^ina. Accordingly ttic Satyrical 
drama, distinct from the recent and dramatic tra- 
gedy, Init suggested by the sportive element of the 
old Dithyramb, was founded by Pratinas, who 
however appears to have been surj>a.ssed in his own 
invention by Choerilus. It was always written by 
tragedians, and generally three tragedies and one 
Satyrical piece were represented together, which in 
some instances at least formed a connected whole, 
called a tetralogy (TcrpcAo'yla). The Satyrical 
piece was acted last, so that the minds of the 
spectators were agreeably relieved by a merry 
after-pioco at the close of an earnest and engrossing 
tragedy. The distinguislimg feature of ihis drama 
was the chorus of Satyrs, in appropriate dresses 
and masks, and its subjects seem to hare been 
taken from the same class of the adventures of 
Bacchus and of the heroes as those of tragedy t 
but of course they were so treated and selected, 
that the prcflcnce of rustic satyrs would seem ap- 
propriate* In their jokes and drollery and naivetd 
consisted the merrimeni of the piece ; for the kings 
and heroes who were intrdduced into their coin- 
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pany were not of necessity thereby divested of 
their epic and legendary character (Horace, Ar. 
Poet. 222, speaks of the “ incoliimi gravitate ”), 
though they were obliged to conform to their situ- 
ation and suffer some diminution of dignity, from 
their position. Hence Welcker {Naclitmg^ p. 331) 
observes, the Satyrical drama, which, so to speak, 
was “ the Epos turned into prose, and interspersed 
with jokes made by the chorus,’Ms well spoken of 
as a “• playful tragedy ” {irai^ovffa rpayepUa)^ 
being both in form and materials the same as tra- 
gedy. Thus also Horace (Ar. Poet. 231) says : 

Elfutiro leves indigna Tragoedia versus 

Intererit Satyris paulum pudibiinda proteryis, 

alluding in the first line to the mythic or epic ele- 
ment of the Satyric drama, which he calls Tragoe- 
dia, and in the second representing it as being 
rather ashamed of its company. The scene was of 
course laid in the supposed haunts of the Satyrs, 
as we learn from V itruvius (v. 8) : “ Satyricae 
scenae ornantur arboribns, monlibiis reliqmsque 
agrostibus rebus,” all in keeping with the incidents 
of the pieces, and reminding the spectators of the 
old Dithyramb and the god Dionysus, in whose 
lionour the dramatic contests were originally held. 
We must however observe that there were some 
characters and legends, which as not presenting 
any serious or pathetic aspects, wore not adapted 
for tragedy, and therefore were naturally appro- 
priated to the Satyric drama. Such were Sisy- 
phus, Autolycus, Circe, Callisto, Midas, Omphaie, 
and the robber Skiron. Hercules also, as be ap- 
pears in Aristophanes (litmae) and the Alcestis 
of Euripides, was a favourite subject of this drama, 
as being no unfit companion for a drunken Sileniia 
and his crew. (Miiller, 295.) The Odyssee also, 
says Lessing {Laben des Sophocles^ § 115), was in 
general a rich storehouse of the Satyrical plays j 
but though the Cyclops of Euripides, the only 
satyrical jilay extant, was taken from it, the list 
of Satyric pieces given by Welcker {Nachtmg^ p. 
284 — 322) hardly confirms this assertion. 

IV'e now come to the improvements made in 
tragedy by Aeschylus, of which Aristotle {Poet. 
iv. § 16) thus speaks : — “ He first added a second 
actor and diminished the parts of the chorus, and 
made the dialogue the principal part of the action ” 
(Tlo/ K6yop TrpooraywPicrT^p Trapccr/cedaore). He 
also availed himself of the aid of Agatharchus, the 
scene-painter, and improv(‘d the costume of his 
actors by giving them thick-soled boots (igSdrai), 
as well as the masks, which ho made more expres- 
sive and characteristic. Horace (Ar. Poet. 278) 
thus alludes to his improvements : — 

‘‘ personae pallaeqne repertor honestae 

Aescbylufi, ct modicis instravit pulpita tignis 
• Et docuit magnumque loqui, niticpio cothurno ” 

The custom of contending with trilogies (rpikoyiai), 
or with three plays at a time, is said to have been 
also introduced by him. In fact he did so much for 
tragedy, and so completely built it up to its “ tower- 
ing height,” that he was considered the father of it. 
The subjects of this drama, as we have before inti- 
mated from Plutarch, were not connected with the 
worship of Dionysus ; but rather with the great 
cycle, of Hellenic legends and some of the myths 
of the Homeric Epos. Accordingly he said of nim* 
self (Athen, vlii p. 347, e) that his di*ama8 were 
but scraps and fragments from the great feasts of 
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Homer. Another instance of his departure from 
the spirit and form of the old tragedy, as connected 
with Dionysus, is shown in his treatment of the 
Dithyrambic chorus of fifty men, which in his tri- 
logy of the Orcsteia he did not bring on the stage 
all at once, but divided it into separate parts mak- 
ing a diiferent set of choreutae for each of the three 
pieces. (Miiller, Eumenid.) In the latter part of 
his life Aeschylus made use of one of the improve- 
ments of Sophocles, namely the rpiraycavia-riis^ or 
third actor. This was the finishing stroke to the 
dramatic element of Attic tragedy, which Sopho- 
cles is said to have matured by further improve- 
ments in costume and scene-painting. Under him 
tragedy appears with less of sublimity and stern- 
ness than in the hands of Aeschylus, hut with 
more of calm grandeur and quiet dignity and touch- 
ing incident. His latter plays are the perfection 
of the Grecian tragic drama, as a work of art and 
poetic composition in a tlioroughly chastened and 
classic style, written when as he says of himself he 
had put away the boyish pomp of Aeschylus {rhu 
AI(txv^ov diareTraix^s oyKOu), and the harsh ob- 
scuiity of his own too great refinements, and at- 
tained to that style which he thought the best, 
and most suited for portraying the characters of 
rnoiu (Plat. dePro.V.S. p. 70, b.) The intro- 
duction of the third actor enabled him to do this 
the more effectually, hy showing the principal cha- 
r<icter on different sides and under different cir- 
cumstances, both as excited by the opposition of 
one and drawn out by the sympathies of another. 
[Hismro, p. OIL] Hence though the plays of 
Sophocles are longer than those of Aeschylus, still 
there is not a corresponding increase of action, but 
a more perfect delineation of character. Croon for 
instance in the Antigone, and Ajax arc more per- 
fect and minutely drawn characters than any in 
Aeschylus. The part of the chorus is, on the other 
hand, considerably diminished in his plays. Ano- 
ther distinguishing feature in them is their moral 
significance and ethical teaching. Though the cha* 
racters in them are taken from the old subjects of 
national interest, still they do not always appear 
as heroes, or above the level of common humanity, 
but in such situations and under the influence of 
such motives, passions, and feelings as fall to the 
lot of men in general : so that every one may re- 
cognise in them some likeness of himself.’^ 

In the hands of Euripides tragedy deteriorated 
not only in dignity, but also in its moral and reli- 
gious significance. He introduces his heroes in 
rags and tatters, and busies them with petty affiiii's, 
and makes them speak the language of cvery-day 
life. As Sophocles said of him (Arist Po^L 25), 
he represented men not as they ought to be, but as 
they are, without any ideal greatness or poetic 
character — ^thoroughly prosaic personages. His 
dialogues too wore little else than the rhetorical 
and forensic language of his day cleverly put into 
verse : full of sophistry and quibbling distinctions. 
One of the peculiarities of his tragedies was the 
wpSkoyosy an introductory monologue, with 'which ^ 
some hero or god opens the play, telling who he 
is, what is the state of affairs, and what has hap- 
pened up to the time of his address, so as to put 
the audience in possession of every fact which it 
might bo necessary for them to know : a very 
business-like proceeding no doubt, but a poor make- 
shift for artistical skill The Deus ex maehina,’’ 
also, though not always, in a “ nodus, tali vindicc 
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dignus,” was frequently employed hy Euripides to 
effect the denoument of his pieces. The chorus too 
no longer discharged its proper and high functions 
either as a representative of the feedings of unpre- 
judiced observers, or, “ as one of the actors, and a 
part of the whole,” joining in the development of 
the piece. Many of his choral odes in fact are 
but remotely connected in subject with the action 
of the play. Another novelty of Euripides was the 
use of the “monodies” or lyrical songs, in wdiich 
not the chorus, hut the principal persons of tlio 
drama, declare their emotions and sufferings. They 
were amongst the most brilliant parts of his pieces, 
and being sung hy persons on tlie stage, are some- 
times described as ^'Sdi arh (Phot, Lca\ 

s. «.) Aristophanes often parodied tliem, and 
makes Euripides say of himself {Ranac^ 044), that 
he “nurtured tragedy with monodies, introducing 
Cephisophon ” his chief actor, to sing them. 

Elr’ arerpe</>ov fioj/qjdiaLS, KrjpLcrocpcovTa fjLiyyds, 

Euripides was also the inventor of tragi-coniedy, 
which not improbably suggested, as it certainly 
resembled, the ‘IkaporpaycpSia of the Alexandrian 
age, the latter being a half-tragic, half-comic drama, 
or rather a parody or travesty of tragical subjects. 
A specimen of the Euripidean tragi-emnedy is still 
extant in the Alcestis, acted b. c, 438, as the last 
of four pieces, and therefore as a substitute for a 
Saiyrieal drama. Though tragic in its form and 
some of its scenes, it has a mixture of comic and 
satyric clmracters (c. y. Hercules) and concludes 
happily. 

It remains to make some remarks on the nature 
and object of Greek tragedy in general, and on 
the parts into which it was divided. According 
to Plato (Zc<7. vii. p. 817) the truest tragedy is an 
imitation of the noblest and best life : 

Tou Kakklcrrov ical apterrou ^iov. Aristotle’s de- 
finition is more comprehensive and perlisips perfect, 
“ Tragedy is an imitation of an action tliat is im- 
portant {(TTrovdaias)^ and entire, and of a proper 
magnitude, in pleasurable language, hy means of 
action, not of narration, and effecting through tiT- 
ror and pity the refinement and correction of such 
passions ” (t^j^ roio’tjrwv vaBifip.drwv ndOapcriv), He 
then adds, Tmgcdy contains six parts : the stoiy, 
i. e. the combination of incidents or plot, manners, 
expression, sentiment, decoration, and music (gDdosr 
K<u /cat koI didvoia^ teal Kal geAo- 

TToda). Of those the story is tbe principal pari, 
developing the character of agents, and being in 
fact the very soul of tragedy. The manners come 
next, and manifest the disposition of the spc‘iikers. 
The sentiments take the tliird plac(% and compre- 
Iiend whatever is said, whether proving anything, 
or expressing some general rc'fleiUion. Afterwards 
he adds, Fables are of two sorts, simple and com- 
pHcated (ot /uei/ dirko?^ o'l iT€vk€y/j.cmi.\ the 
catastrophe of the former produced without a revo* 
hition or discovery, of the lattiw with one or botL 
Now a revolution (irepiTr^Vcm) is a change to the 
reverse of what is expected from the ciwumstMuees 
of the action ; a discovery (kmyy4pms!)l»^ change 
from known or unknown, happening' between cha- 
racters whose happinesfi « bnhapphMw forms the 
catastrophe of the . The best sort of dis- 

covciy is aceoipp^m by a revolution, as in the 
Oedipus. Ariittode next enutaerates the parts of 
(mrh rh mtrhf) or division in tragedy : 

. these are, the prologixe, episode, exode, and choral 
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songs ; tlie last divided into the parode and stasi- 
raon. The vpdKoyos is all that part of a tragedy 
which precedes the parodos of the chorus, i. e. the 
first act. The iTeicrdSioi' is all the part between 
whole choral odes. The e|o5or that part which 
has no choral ode after it. Of the choral part the 
Trdpodos is the first speech of the whole chorus (not 
broken up into parts ) : the stasimon is without 
anapaests and trochees. These two divisions were 
sung by all tlie choreutae {icoivd d-irdvrcav)^ but 
the “songs on the stage” and the /coVAtot-by a 
part only (tBia Bl ret diro r^s cricfiv^s Kal KdfjLfioi). 
The commas, which properly means a wailing for 
the dead, was generally used to express strong ex 
citeincnt, or lively sympathy with grief and suffer- 
ing, especially by Aeschylus. It was common to 
the actors and a portion only of the chorns {Kopfibs 
Se (bpfiros, KOivhs aKiqvTjs)^ whence 

its derivative icQjj.f^aTmd is used to designate 
broken and interrupted songs sung either by indi- 
vidual choreutae or divisions of the chorus. (Miil- 
ler, Eumen. p. 84.) Again the n-dpoSos was so 
named as being the passage- song of the chorus 
sung while it was advancing to its proper place in 
the orchestra, and therefore, in anapaestic or march- 
ing verse : the ard<TLp.ov^ as heing chaimted hy the 
chorus when standing still in its piopcr position. 
{Smd* und Eiym, Muyu.) 

With respect to the ends or purposes of Tragedy, 
Aristotle observes that they are best effected by 
the representation of a change of fortune from 
prosperity to adversity, happening to a person 
neither eminently virtuous nor just, nor yet in- 
volved in misfortune by deliberate vice or villany, 
btit by some error of human frailty, and that he 
should also be a person of high fame and eminent 
prosperity, like Oedipus or Thyestes, Hence, he 
adds, Euripides is not censurable, as is generally 
supposed ; for tragedies with an unhappy termina- 
tion like his, have always the most tragic effect ; 
and Euripides is the most tragic of all poets, f.c. 
succeeds best in producing pity: an expression 
especially true of some scenes in the Medea, In 
Aeschylus, the feelings of pity and melancholy 
interest are generally excited by the relation in 
which his heroes stand to destiny. He mostly 
represents tlumi as vainly struggling against a 
blind but iiTesistible fate, to whose power (ac- 
cording to the old Iloiwiric notion) even the father 
of gods and men is forced to yield, and it is only 
oca'isionally, as in the splendid chorus of the Eume- 
ifidcs (622), that we trace in him any intimations 
of a moral and retributive government of the worhl. 
Hence there is a want of moral lessons in his 
works. In Bophoclos, on the contrary, we see 
indications of a different tone of thought, and the 
superintendence of a directing and controlling 
power is distinctly recognked ; “the great Zeus 
in heaven, who superintends and directs all things.” 
{Eloclr. 174} Thirlwali,PM. ATm vol. ii. p*4i9“2*) 

The materials of Greek tragedy were the national 
m^^thology, 

“ Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine.” 

The exceptions to this were the two historical 
tragedies, the “ Capture of Miletus,” by Phryni- 
clms, and the “ Persians ” of Aeschylus ; but they 
belong to an early period of the art. Hence the 
plot , stod story of the Grecian tragedy were of 
ueeesshy known to the spectators, a circumstance 
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which strongly distinguishes the ancient tragedy 
from the modern, and to which is owing in some 
measure the practical and quiet irony in the hand- 
ling of a subject, described hy Thirl wall {PUl. 
Mus. ii. p. 483, &c.) as a characteristic of the 
tragedy of Sophocles. 

The functions of the Chorus in Greek Tragedy 
were very important, as described hy Horace "(ri r. 
Poet. 193), 

“ Actoris partes chorus officinraque virile 

Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat actus, 

Quod non proposito conducat,et haereatapte,”«&:c. 

We must conceive of it, says A. W. Schlegol, ns 
the personification of the thought inspired hy the 
represented action ; in other words, it often ex- 
presses the reflections of a dispassionate and right- 
minded spectator, and inculcates the lessons of mo- 
rality and resignation to the will of heaven, taught 
by the occurrence of the piece in which it is en- 
gaged. Besides this, the chorus enabled a poet to 
produce an image of the “council of elders,” which 
existed under the heroic governments, and under 
whose advice and in whose presence the ancient 
princes of the Greek tragedy generally acted. 
This image was the more striking and vivid, inas- 
much as the chorus was taken from the people at 
large, and did not at all differ from the appeatanre 
and stature of ordinary men ; so that the contrast 
or relation between them and the actors was the 
same as that of the Homeric Kaoi and dvaKr^i. 
Lastly, the choral songs produced an agrccahlo 
pause in tire action, breaking the jiiece into parts, 
while they presented to the spectator a lyrical 
and musical expression of his own emotions, or 
suggested to him lofty thoughts and great argu- 
ments. As Schlegel says, the chorus was tlie 
spectator idealised. With respect to the number 
of the chorus, Mlillcr {TAL of Oreem^ 300) thinks 
that out of the dithyrambic chorns of 50 a quad- 
rangular chorus of 48 persons was first formed, 
and that this was divided into sets of 12, one for 
each play of a tetntloge ; but in the time of So - 
phocles, the tragic cliorus amounted to 16, a 
number which the ancient grammarians always 
presuppose in speaking of its arrangements, though 
it might be that tbo form of the Aeschylean tra- 
gedy afterwards became obsolete. 

The preceding account should be read in connec- 
tion with the articles Chorus, Dionysia, JIistrio, 
and Tueatkum, 

The explanation of the following phrases may 
be useful. 

Ua.paxopiiYni.m : this word was used in case of 
a fourth actor appearing on the stage ; probably 
because the choragus was required to be at an 
extra, expense in supplying him with costume, &c.; 
sometimes actors so called spoke, as the character 
of Pylades does (Aesch, Choepk 900— -902) ; 
sometimes they were mutes. 

XlapaffKijptop I this phrase was used when one 
of the choreutae spoke in song, instead of a fourth 
actor, probably near or behind the side-scenes. 

; Uafniyopdipara were voices off the stage, and not 
seen, as the frogs in the B-anae. (Pollux, iv. 109 j 
Sehol. m Arisioph. Pac, IKi) 

persons who came forward but 
once, »mething like the irpSmva xporarued, or 
introductory persons who open a drama and never 
appear again ; as the watchman in the Agamem- 
non, and Polydorus in the Hecuba# Terence also 
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frequently uses tlie persona protatica. (Donat. 
Ter. Prolog, ad Andr.) 

The dixopia was a double chorus, formed of the 
choruses of two separate plays : thus at the end : 
of the Eumenides of Aeschylus the Furies of one 
])lay and the festal train of another come on the 
sta"e together, (Muller, Litcrat. cfcc. p. 300.) 

The principal modern writers on the Greek 
Tragedy are mentioned in the course of the article. 
The reader may also consult Wachsmuth, vol. ii. 
pt. ii. pp. 467, 421 ; Gruppo, Ariadne,, Die TragiscJte 
Ktmst, der Griechen in ihreT Entwicltelung mid in 
ihrem Zusammenhange mit der Volkspoesie^ Berl. 
1834 ; Musemn Cnticum, vol. ii. p. 69, &c. ; Cop- 
le&toTi, Praclectiones Academicae ; Schneider, Ueher 
das Attische Theaierwesen, an exceedingly valuable 
book. 

2. Roman. The tragedy of the Romans was, 
fur tlic most part, an imitation of, or rather a bor- 
rowing from, the Greek, the more imperfect and 
unnatural, as the construction of the Roman 
theatre afforded no appropriate place for the 
chorus, ivhich was therefore obliged to appear on 
the stage, instead of in the orchestra. The first 
tragic poet and actor at Rome (Gellius, xxi. 17) was 
liivius Andronicus, a Greek by birth, who began 
to exhibit in B. c, 240, From the account in 
Livy (vii, 2), it would seem that in his monodies 
(or the lyrical parts sung, not by a chorus, but by 
one person), it was customary to separate the sing- 
ing from the mimetic dancing, leaving the latter 
only to the actor, while the singing was performed 
by a boy placed near the flute-player {ante tihi- 
ciwm) ; so that the dialogue only {diverbia) was 
left to be spoken by the actors. One of the plays 
written by him was an “Andromeda and he 
also made a Latin prose translation of the Odyssee. 
'J’he next tragic poet at Rome was Naevius, who 
however appears to have written comedies as well 
as tragedies (Ilieron. in Emeh. Olymp* 144. 3), 
and a history of the first Punic war : so that the 
writing of tragedies was not a distinct profession 
at Rome, as at Athenst An “ Alcestis ” seems to 
have been written by him. To the same epoch as 
Livius Andronicus, and Naevius, belongs Ennius, 
who icsomhled the latter in being an epic poet as 
well as a tragedian. Amongst the plays written 
by him are mentioned, a Medea, an Ajax, a 
Phoenissae, an Iphigenia, an Andromache, and a 
Hecuba. The metre used by him and Naevius 
was iambic or trochaic in the dialogue, and ana- 
paestic for the lyrical parts. (Gellius, xL 4.) The 
next distinguished tragedian was Pacuvhis, a 
nephew of Ennius, and a painter also. His style 
was more remarkable for spirit and vigour of ex- 
pression than polish or refinement, a deficiency 
attributable to his ago and provincial origin, as he 
was born at Brundisiura. Among his plays occur 
an Antiopo, a Chryses, and a Dulorestes (Quintil, 
X. 1 ; Cicero, Orat, iii. 39), and his tragedies 
found admirers even in the time of Porsius (i. 
77). Cicero (L e.) quotes from him a wirited 
translation of the concluding lines of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus of Aeschylus, Attius or Accius 
the younger was junior to Pacuvius by about fifty 
years. I lis earlier plays were, as he himself ad- 
mitt id, harsh and obscure (Gellius, xiii. 2) ; but 
his stylo probably altered with increasing years. 
Many fra,^ent8 of his plays occur in Cicero and 
tlie Latin grammarians, Diomodes, Nonius, and 
Varro. He was also a writer of annals in Wa- 
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meter verses. (Macrob. SaL i, 7.) The five poets 
mentioned above belong to the earlier epoch of 
Roman tragedy, in which little was written hut 
translations and imitations of the Greek, with oc- 
casional insertions of original matter. How they 
imitated the structure of the choral odes is doubt- 
ful, perhaps they never attempted it. Etmius, 
Paeuvius, and Accius are contrasted by Cicero 
(de Orat. iii. 7), with Aeschylus, Sopliocles, and 
Euripides; and of the two last Quintilian (x, h 
§ 97) says, “ Virium Accio plus tribuitur ; Pacu- 
vium videri doctiorem, qui esse docti a&ictant, 
volant. ■” 

In the age of Augustus the writing of tragedies, 
whether original or imitations, seems to have been 
quite a fashionable occupation. The emperor him- 
self attempted an Ajax, but did not succeed ; and 
w'lien his friends asked him, “ Qiiidnam Ajax 
agciet ?” his reply %vas “ Ajacem simm in spongiam 
incubiiisse,” (Suet. Aag. 85.) One of the ])rin- 
cipal tragedians of this epoch w'as Asinius Pollio, 
to whom the line (Virg. Edog. viii. 10) 

“ Sola Sophoclco tua cannina digna cothuruo,” 

is supposed to apply : ho also excelled in other 
literary accomplishments. QXox.Cann. ii. 1.) Ovid 
(Trist. ii. 556) also wrote a tragedy, of which 
Quintilian (x. 1. § 98) says, “ Ovidii Medea vi- 
detur mihi ostendere, quantum ille vir praestare 
potuerit si ingenio suo temperare quam indulg(‘ra 
maluisset.” His “ annonim judicium ” (Metmnor* 
xiii.) between Ajax and Ulysses, on which Pacu- 
viiis and Accius also wrote dramas, proves that 
he miglit have rivalled Euripides in rhetoriial 
skill. Quintilian also says of Variiis, who was 
distinguished in epic as well as tragic pot'lry (Jlor. 
Carm. i. 6, Ar. Poet. 55 ; Tacit. JJiuL xil, 1), tliat 
his Thyestes might be compared with any of the 
Gre(‘k tragedies. Some fragments of this Thyestes 
arc extant, but wc have no other remains of tlie 
tragedy of the Augustan age. The loss perhaps is 
nf)t groat ; for the want of a national and indi- 
genous mythology must have disabled the Roman 
poets from producing an^ original counterparts of 
the Greek tragedy ; besides which, in tho later 
days of the republic, and under the empire, tho 
Roman people were too fond of gladiatorial shows, 
and beast-fights, and gorgeous sp(‘ctael('s, to en- 
courage the drama, Moreovm', it is also manifest 
that a tragedy like that of the Greeks could not 
have flourished under a despotism.. 

The only complete Homan tmgedios that have 
come down to us are the ten attributed to the 
philosopher Seneca. But whether he wrote any 
of them or not is a disputed point. It is agreed 
that they are not all from the same liaud, and it 
is doubtful whether tliey are all of the same age 
even. In one of them, the Medea, the author 
made his heroine kill her children on the stage, 
“ coram populo,"” in spite of the precept of Horace. 
Sohkgel (Lect. viii.) thus speaks of To 

whatever age they belong, they we beyond ‘de- 
' scription bombastic and frigid, utterly unnatural in 
’Character and action, Md' frlf of, the mo'st revolting 
violations of propriety, kiid barren , of all theatrical 
oflbefe. With ,flie;ol4 'GWan tragedies they have 
nothing Ihe min% the exterior 

fom,, and, rito '.";Tlieir persons are neither 

ideal nor, retd,, rqeh, hut misshapen giants of pup- 
pets, and the wire that moves them is at on© time 
on unnaturifl heroism, at another a passion tdike 
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imnatiiral, wliicli no atrocity of guilt can appal.” 
Still tliey have liad admirers : Heinsins calls the 
Ilippolytus divine,” and prefers the Troades to 
the Hecuba of Euripides : even Racine has bor- 
rowed from the Hippolytus in his Pliedre. 

Roman tragedians sometimes wrote tragedies 
on subjects taken from their national history. 
Pacuviiis, e. g. wrote a Pmlus, L. Accius a Brutus 
and a Deems. (Cic. de Dh. i. 2*2.) Curiatius Ma- 
ternus, also a distinguished orator in the reign of 
Doraitian, wrote a Domitius and a Cato, the latter 
of which gave offence to the rulers of the state 
( polcntiuni animos fi0i?idU, Tacit. Died. 2 ; Lang. 
Vi)id. 7Vag, Momcm. p. 14). The fragments of the 
Thyestes of Varius are given by Bothius, Poet. 
Been. Lat. Frag. p. 279. [R. W.] 

TRA^GULA. [Hasta, p. 589, a.] 
TRANSA'CTIO IN VIA. [Actio, p. H, a.] 
TRA'NSFUGA. IDesishtoiuJ 
TRANSTRA. [Navis, p. 788, a.] 
TRANSVE'CTIO E'QTJITUM. [Equites.] 
TRAIJMATOS EK PRONOIAS GRAPHE 
(rpadpiaros' Tvpopolas 7 pa(|>^). Our principal 
information respecting this action is derived from 
two spec‘che& of Lysias, namely, Trphs 'Zlfieova and 
Trepi Tpahgaros e/c rpoyolas^ though they do not 
supply us with many particulars. It appears, 
however, that this action could not he brought by 
ang person who liad been wounded or assaulted 
liy another, but that it was necessary to ]>rovc that 
there had been an intention to murder the person 
who had been wounded ; consequently the 7rp6voLa 
consisted in such an intention. Cases of this kind 
wore brought before the Areiopagus: if the ac- 
cused was found guilty, he was exiled from the 
state and his property confiscated. (Compare Bern. 
c. Amioer. 827. 22, c. Boeot. 1018. 0, Aesch. de 
Fak. Leg. 270, c. Ctes. 440, 608 ; Lys. c. Afidoo. 
p. 212 ; Lucian, Tmon, 46 ; Pollux, viii. 40 ; 
Meier, Att. Proc. p. 314.) 

TRESSIS. [As, p. 141, a.] 

TRESVIRI. [Tkiumvikl] 

TRIATtlL [Exercitus, pp. 495 —497, 501, 
b.] 

TRPBULA or TRFBUI.UM (rpi§4Aoi), a 
corn-drag, consisting of a thick and ponderous 
wooden board, which was armed underneath with 
])ieces of iron or sharp Hints and drawn over the 
corn by a yoke of oxen, cither the driver or a heavy 
weight being placed upon it, for tlie purpose of se- 
parating the grain and cutting the straw. (Varro, 
de Be Bust. I 52; Ovid. ibTct xiii. 808 ; Plin, //. 
N. xviii. 30 ; Longns, i*i. 22 j Brunck, Ami. ii. 
215 ; Amos, i. 8.) Together with the trihula an- 
other kind of drag, called traha, was also some- 
times used, which it is probable was either entirely 
of stone or made of, the trunk of a tree. (Virg. 
aeorg. i. 164 ; Servius, ad he . ; Col de Re Rust. 
ii. 2 1.) ^ These instruments are still used in Greece, 
Asia Minor, Georgia, and Syria, and are described 
by various travellers in those countries,' but more 
especially by Paul Lucas {Vogage., vol i. p. 182), 
Sir R. K. Porter (Travels, vol i. p. 158), Jackson 
(Jaurneg from India, p. 249), and 0. Fdlows,' 
{Journal, pp. 70, 333). The corn is threshed upon 
a circular floor (aroM, d.K(ov), either paved, made 
of hardened clay, or of the natural rock. It is first 
hedimd m the centre, and a person is constantly 
occupied, in throwing the sheaves under the drag 
as the^ oxen draw it round. Lucas and Fellows 
have given prints representing the tribula as now 
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used in the East. The verb trihulare (Cato, deRa 
Rust. 23) , and the verbal noun tnhulatio were ap- 
plied in a secondary sense to denote affliction m 
general. [J. Y ] 

TRPBULUS (rpiSoKos), a caltrop, also called 
murex. (Val Max. iii. 7. §2 ; Curt. iv. 13. § 36.) 
When a place was beset with troops, the one pa,rty 
endeavoured to impede the cavalry of the other 
party either by tlirowing before them caltrops, 
which necessarily lay with one of their four sharp 
points turned upwards, or by burying the cal- 
trops with one point at the surface of the ground. 
(Veget. de Re Mil. iii. 24; Jul. Afric. 69, ap. Vat. 



Math. Graec.p. 311.) The annexed woodcut is 
taken from a bronze caltrop figured by Cay I us 
{Recneil, iv. pi 98). [J, Y*J 

TRIBU^NAL (/Sppa), a raised platform, or, to 
use the term adopted from the French, tribune, on 
which the praetor and judicos sat in the Basilica. 
It k de.scribed under Basiijca (p. 199). 

I’liere was a tribunal in the camp, which was 
generally formed of turf, but sometimes, in a sta- 
tionary camp, of stone, from which the general 
addressed the soldiers, and where the consul and 
tribunes of the soldiers administered justice. 
When the general addressed the army from the 
tribunal, the standards were planted in front of it, 
and the army placed round it in order. The ad- 
dress itself was called AUoculio. (Pint. Pomp. 41 ; 
Lipsius, de MiUt. Rom. iv. 9 ; Oastra.) 

A tribunal was sometimes erected in honour of a 
deceased imperator, as, for example, the one raised 
to the memory of Oermanicus. Annul ii, 83.) 

Pliny {II. N. xvi. 1) applies the term to cm- 
bankmemts against the sea. [P. S.] 

TRIBU^NUS. This word seems originally to 
have indicated an officer connected with a tribe 
{trihus)^ or who represented a tribe for certain pur- 
poses ; and this is indeed the character of the 
oncers who wore designated by it in the earliest 
times of Rome, and may be traced also in the later 
officers of this name. We subjoin an account of 
all the Roman officers known under this name, 

L Tribunes of the thebb ancient tribes. 
At the time when all the Roman citizens were 
contained in the three tribes of the Raranes, Titles, 
and Lncere0,each of tliom was headed by a tribune 
{fhXapxm, Bionys. ii, 7; Big, 1. tit. 2, s. 2.' § 20; 
Serv. ad Jen. v, 560), and these threb tribunes 
represented their respective tribes in all civil, reli- 
gious, and military affairs ; that is to ‘ say, they 
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were in tlie city the magistrates of their tribes, and 
performed the sacra on their behalf^ and in times 
of war they were their military commanders. (Lit. 
i. 59; Dionys. ii, 64 ; Varro, de Ling.LaL v. 81.) 
Niebuhr {Hist, of Rome^ i. p. 331) supposes that 
the tnhunus celermn was the tribune of the Ramnes, 
the oldest and noblest among the three tribes, and 
in this opinion he is followed by Gottling {Oesck 
d. Rom. Staatsverf p. 166), though it is in direct 
contradiction to Dionysius (ii. 13) and Pomponius 
{de Grig. Jur. Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 15), according 
to whom the tribunus celerum was the commander 
of the celeres^ the king’s body-guard, a statement 
which is rejected by Niebuhr without his being 
supported by any ancient authority, except that 
Dionysius in one passage (ii. 64) vaguely speaks 
of tribuni celerum in the plural. That hovve\er 
the tribunus celerum was really distinct from the 
three tribunes of the tribes, is acknowledged by 
Niebuhr himself m a suhseguent part of his work 
(iii. p. 41). In what manner the tribunus celerum 
was appointed is uncertain, but notwithstanding 
the statement of Dionysius, that Tarqiiiiiius Su- 
pcrbiis gave this ofiice to L. Junius Brutus, it is 
much more probable that be was elected by the 
tribes or cuiiao ; for we find that when the im- 
perium was to be conferred upon the king, the 
coniitia were held under the presidency of the tri- 
bunus celiTum, and in the absence of the king, to 
whom this officer was next in rank, he convoked 
tlie coniitia : it was in an assembly of this kind 
that Brutus proposed to depiive Tarquiiiius of the 
imperiuin, (Liv. i. 50.) A. law passed under the 
presidency of the tribunus celerum was called a 
k,v trihmida, to distinguish it from one passed 
under the presidency of the king. [Lkx Regia.] 
The tribunes of the three ancient tribes ceased to 
be appointed when these tribes themselves ceased 
to exist as political bodies, and when the patricians 
became incorporated in the local tribes of Sorvius 
Tullius. [Tiubus (Roman).] 

2. Tribunes op the Servian tribes. When 
Servius Tullius divided the commoiuilty into thirty 
local tribes, wo again find that at the head of each 
of these tribes there was a tribune, whom Dionysius 
calls (t>ij\apxos, like those of the patrician tribes. 
(Dionys. iv. 14.) lie mentions them only in connec- 
tion with the city tribes, but there can bo no doubt 
that each of the rustic tribes was likewise headed 
by a tribune. The duties of these tribunes, who 
were without doubt the most distinguished per- 
sons in their respective districts, appear to have 
consisted at first m keeping a register of the in- 
habitants in each district and of their property, 
for purposes of taxation and for levying the troops 
for the armies. When subsequently the Roman 
people became exempted from taxes, the main part 
of their business was taken from them, but they 
still continued to exist. Niebubr (I p, 421) sup- 
poses that the trihmi mfari% who occur down to 
the end of tbe republic, were only the successors of 
the tribunes of the tribes. Varro {de Lwg. Lat 
vi. 86) speaks of curaiores omnium ifn5«w»a., a name 
by which he probably means the tribunes of the 
tribes. When in the year 406 B.a the custom 
of giving pay (stipendirm) to the soldiers was in- 
troduced, each of the tribuni aerarii bad to collect 
the ti'ibutum in his own tribe, and with it to pay 
the soldiers (Varro, de ting, tut v, 181), and in 
case they did not fulfil this duty, the soldiers had 
the right of pignoris capio against them, (Cato, 
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ap. Gall, vii. 10.) In later times their duties ap- 
pear to have been confined to collecting the trihu- 
tum, which they made over to the military quaes- 
tors who paid the soldiers. [Quaestor.] The 
lex Aurelia (fO b. c.) railed the tribuni aerarii to 
the exercise of judicial functions, along with the 
senators and equites, as these tribunes represented 
the body of the most respectable citizens. (Orelli, 
Onom. Tull. iii. p. 142 ; Appian, de Bell. Ch. lii. 
23.) But of this distinction they were subse- 
quently deprived by Julius Caesar. (Suet. Caes. 
41.) 

3. Tribuni pleeis. The ancient tribunes of 
the plebeian tribes had undoubtedly the right of 
convoking the meetings of their tribes, and of main- 
taining the privileges granted to them by king 
Servius and subsequently by the Valerian laws. 
But this protection was vciy inadequate against 
the insatiable ambition and usurpations of tbe 
patricians. When the plebeians, impoverished by 
long wars and cruelly oppressed by the patricians, 
at last seceded in the year 494 b. c. to the Mens 
Saeer, the patricians were obliged to grant to the 
plebeians the right of appointing tribunes {tnhmd 
pleliis) with more efficient powers to protect their 
own order than those which were possessed by the 
heads of the tribes. The purpose for which they 
were appointed was only to afford protection against 
any abuse on the paid of the patrician magistrates ; 
and that they might be able to afford such protec- 
tion, their persons wero declared sacred and invio- 
lable, and it was agreed that whoever acted against 
this inviolability should he an outlaw, and that his 
property should he forfeited to the temple of Ceres. 
(Liv. ii. 33 ; Dionys. vi. 89.) This decree seems 
to contain evidence that the heads of the tribes in 
their attempts to protect members of their own 
order had been subject themselves to insult and 
maltreatment; and that similar thingvS occurred even 
after the sanctity of the tribunes was established by 
treaty, maybe inferred from the fact, that, some time 
after the tribunoship was institut’d, heavy punish- 
ments were again enacted against those, who slmuld 
venture to annoy a tribune when he was making a 
propasition to the assembly of the tribes. The law 
by which these punishments were enacted ordained 
that no one should oppose or interrupt a tribune 
while addressing the people, and that whoever 
should act contrary to this ordinance should give 
bail to the tribunes for the payment of whatever 
fine they should affix to his offence in arraigning 
him before the commonalty : if he refused to give 
bail, his life and property wore forfeited. (Dionys. 
vii. 17.) It should however be observed that tins 
law belongs to a later date than that assigned to it 
by Dionysius, as has been shown by Niebuhr (ii. 
p. 98) ; it was in all probability made only a short 
time before its first application in 461 B. c. in tlie 
case of Caeso Quinctius. (Liv. iii. 1 3.) The tri- 
bunes were thus enabled to afford protcfction to any 
one who appealed to the assembly of the comsmon- 
alty, or required any other assistance. They were 
essentiall,y the representatives and tlie organs of 
the plebeian order, and their spliierc of\ action was 
the comitia tributa. With tlm patricians and tlieir 
comitia they had nothing 'to do. The tribunes 
themselves howeW/Were not judges and could in- 
flict no (O-eH’itts, xiii. 12), but could 

only propose the unpesition of a fine to the com- 
monalty The tribunes were 
th'og in theiir origin duly a protecting magistracy of 
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the plehs, hut in the course of time their power 
increased to such a degree that it surpassed that 
of all other magistrates, and the tribunes then, 
as Niebuhr (i. p. 6U) remarks, became a ma- 
gistracy for the whole Roman people in opposition 
to the senate and the oligarchical elements in 
general, although they had nothing to do with 
the administration or the gOTcrnment. During 
the latter period of the republic they becamo true 
tyrants, and Niebuhr justly compares their college, 
such as it was in later times, to the national con- 
vention of France during the first revolution. But 
notwithstanding the great and numerous abuses 
which were made of the tribunitian power by in- 
dividuals, the greatest historians and statesmen 
confess that the greatness of Rome and its long 
duration is in a great measure attributable to the 
institution of this olilce. 

As regards the number of the tribunes of the 
people, all the ancient writers agree (see the pas- 
sages in Niebuhr, i. n. that at first they 

were only two, though the accounts ditfer as to tlie 
names of the first tribunes. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, the number of tribunes was increased to five, 
one being taken from each of the five classes. (As- 
con. in Cw. Com. p. 56, ed. Orelli ; Zouar. vii. 15.) 
When this increase took place is quite uncertain. 
Acc'onling to Dionysiins (vi.fii)) three new tribunes 
were added immediaUdy after the appointment of 
the first two. Cicero {Fiw/in. ('omvL p. 451, 
Orelli) states, that the year after the institution of 
the tribunes their nnmbi'r was increased to ten; 
according to Livy (il. llji) the first two tribunes 
immediately after tlieir appointment elected them- 
selves three new colleagues ; according to Piso (ap. 
JJv* ii. 5B) there were only two tribunes down to 
the time of the Publilian laws. It would bo hope- 
less to attempt to ascertain what was really the 
case ; thus much only is ciTtain, that the number 
was not increased to ten till the year 457 B. a, 
and that then two were taken from each of the 
five classes, (Liv. iii. 30 ; Dionys. x. 30.) This 
number appears to have remained unaltered down 
to the end of the empire. 

The time when the tribunes were elected was, 
according to l)iony.sius (vi. Bfi), always on the 1 0th 
of December, although it ia evident from (licero 
(ad Jit i. 1) that in his time at least the ebjction 
took place a. d. xvi. Kal Sextil. (17th of July.) 
It is almost superfluous to state that none but ple- 
beians were eligible to the office of tribune; hence 
when towards the end of tlie republic patricians 
wished to obtain the office, they were obliged first 
to renounce their own order and to become ple- 
beians [Patrich, p. 876] ; hence also under the 
empire it was thought that the princeps should not 
be tribune because he was a patrician* (Dion 
Cass, liii, 17, 82.) But the influence which be- 
longed to this office was too great for the emperors 
not to covet it Hence Autostna received the tri- 
btinitia potestas for life* (Suet 27 ; Tacit 
JnnaL i. 2 ; compare Suet. Tibm 0, 1 Tit. 
6.) During the republic, however, the old regula- ^ 
iion reirmined in force oven after the trlhimes had 
ceased to be the protectors of the plebs alone* The 
only instance in which patricians were elected to 
the tribunesbip is mentioned by Livy (iii 68), 
and this was probably the consequence of an 
attempt to divide the tribunesliip between the 
two orders*' ' Although nothing appears to be more 
natowithup tlmt Die tribunes should originally 
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' have been elected by that body of the Roman citi- 
zens which they represented, yet the subject is in- 
volved in considerable obscurity. Cicero {Fmgut, 
Cornd, ic.) states that they were elected by the 
comitia of the curies ; the same is implied in the 
accounts of Dionysius (/. c.) and Livy(ii. 5G), ac- 
cording to whom the comitia of the tribes did not 
obtain this right till the Lex Piihlilia (472 b. u.; 
Liv. ii. 56 ; Dionys. x. 41). Niebuhr thinks (i. 
p. 618) that down to the Publilian law they weie 
elected by the centuries, the classes of wliich tlu'y 
represented in their number, and that the curies, ns 
Dionysius himself mentions in another place (\i. 
90), had nothing to do with the election except to 
sanction, it. The election in tlie comitia of tho 
centuries however does not remove the difiicultitss, 
whence Gdttling (p. 289) is inclined to think that 
the tribunes before the expiration of their office 
appointed their successors, after a prevhius con- 
sultation with the plebeians. The necessity of the 
sanction by the curies cannot ho doubted, but it 
appears to have ceased even some time before tin* 
Publilian law. (Niebuhr, ii. p. 190.) After th.e 
time it is never heard of again, and the election of 
the tribunes was left entirely to the comitia tributa, 
which were convoked and held for this purpose liy 
the old tri I nines previously to the expiration ofthUr 
office. (Liv, ii. 56, &c.; Dionys. ix. 4.% 49.) One 
of the old tribunes was appointed by lot to preside 
at the election. (Liv. iii. 6i ; Appian, de IkU <kh\ 
i. 1 L) As the meeting could not fie jirolonged after 
sunset, and the biisiiioss was to he completed m 
one day, it sometimes happened that it was obliged 
to break up befox’c the election was completed, and 
that those who were elected filhid up the hgitimafe 
number of the colh'ge by cooptatio. (Liv. 1. <\) But 
in order to prevent this irregularity the triimne 
L. Trehonius in 448 b. o, got an ordinance passed, 
according to which the college of tho tribun{‘H 
should never bo eomph‘tod by cooptotio, but the 
elections should be continued on the second day, 
if they were not completed on the first, till tiui 
number ten was made up. (Liv. iii. 64, 65, v. D); 
comp. Niebuhr, ii. p, 383.) The place where the 
election of the tribunes was hold was originally 
and lawfully tho Forum, afterwards also the 
Campus Martins, and sometimes the area of the 
Capitol. 

Wo now proceed to trace the gradual growth of 
the trilmnitian power. Althougli its original cha- 
racter was merely auxiliiim or against pa- 

trician magistrates, the phdmiims appear early to 
have regarded tlieir tribunes also as mediators or 
arbitrators in matters among theinscdves. This 
statomont of Lydus (de MriffkL i 38, 44 j Dionys. 
vii. SB) has been pointed out by Walter {€imch. d. 
iifow. p. 05)* The whole power jxissessisl 
by the college of tribunes was designated by the 
name tnbunidu and extended at no time 

further than one mile beyond tlm gates of the city; 
at a greater distance than tins they camo under 
tho imperium of the magistrates, like every other 
citizen. (Liv. iii. 20; Dionys. viil 87.) As tiny 
wore the public guardians, it was noecssary that 
every one should Imvo access to them and at any 
time ; hence the doors of their houses wore open 
dity and night for all who wore in need of help am! 

_ protection^ which they wore empowered to afford 
against any onoj oven against tho highest magi#- 
twites. For the same reason a tribune was not 
: allowed to be absent from the city for a whold day, 
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except duiiiig the Fcriae Latinae, wlieii the whole 
people was assembled on the Alban Mount. (Ma- 
crob. Sat. 13.) 

In the year 456 b. c. the tribunes, in opposition 
to the consuls, assumed the right to convoke the 
senate, in order to lay before it a rogation and dis- 
cuss the same (Dionys. x. 31, 32) ; for until that 
time the consuls alone had had the right of laying 
plebiscita before the senate for approbation. Some 
years after, 452 b. c., the tribune demanded of the 
consuls to request the senate to make a senatus- 
consultum for the appointment of persons to frame 
a new legislation ; and during the discussions on 
this subject the tribunes themselves were present 
in the senate. (Dionys. x. 50, 52.) The written 
legislation which the tribunes then wished can 
only have related to their own order ; but as such 
a legislation would only have widened the breach 
between the two orders, they afterwards gave way 
to the remonstrances of the patricians, and the new 
legislation was to embrace both orders. (Liv. iii, 
31 ; Zonar. vii. IB.) From the second decemvi- 
rate the tribuncsbip was suspended, but was re- 
stored after the legislation was completed, and now 
assumed a different character from the change that 
had taken place in the trihes. [Tkibus (Roaian.)] 
'J'ho tribunes now had the right to be present at 
the deliberations of the senate (Liv. iii, 09, iv. 1) ; 
but they did not sit among the senators themselves, 
but upon benches before the opened doors of the 
senate-house. (Val. Max. ii. 2. § 7 ; F. Hofinann, 
/Jer Horn. Senat., p. 100, &c.) The inviolability 
of the tribunes, which had before only rested upon 
a contract between the two estates, was now sanc- 
tioned and confirmed by a law of M. Horatiiis. 
(Liv. iii. 55.) As the tribes now also included 
the patricians and their clients, the tribunes might 
naturally bo asked to interpose on behalf of any 
citizen, whether patrician or plebeian. Hence the 
patrician ex-decemvir, Appius Claudius, implored 
the protection of the tribunes. (Liv. iii. 55 ; 
comp, also viii. 33, 34 ; Niebuhr, ii. p. 374.) 
About this time the tribunes also acquired the 
right to take, the auspices in the assemblies of the 
tribes. (Zonaras, vii. 10.) They also assumed 
again the right which they had exercised before 
the time of the decomvirato, to bring patricians 
who had violated the rights of the plebeians before 
the comitia of the tribes, as is clear from several 
inshmees. (Liv. iii. 50, (&c., iv. 44, v. 11, &c.) 
Respecting the authority which a plebiscitum pro- 
posed to the tribes by a tribune received through 
the lex Valeria, see Plebxscxtum. While the 
college tlius gained outwardly new strength every 
iay, a change took place in its internal organisa- 
tion, which to some extent paralyzed its powers. 
Before the year 394 u. c. every thing had been 
decided in the college by a majority (Liv. ii. 43, 
44 ; Dionys. ix. 1, 2, 41, x. 31) ; but about this 
time, we do not know how, a change was intro- 
diicod, which made the opposition (iniermm) of 
one tribune sufficient to render a resolution of his 
colleagues void, (Zonar. vii. 15.) This new re- 
gulation docs not appear in operation till 394 
and 393 b, a (Liv. v. 25, 29) ; the old one was 
still applied in n. a 421 and 415. (Liv.^iv.^42, 

40 ; comp. Niebuhr, ii. p. 438,) From their right 
of appearing in the senate, and of taking part in 
its discussions, and from their being the repre- 
seutatires of the whole people, they gradually 
obmined the right of iutoreession against any 
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action which a magistrate might undertake dining 
the time of his office, and this even without givings 
any reason for it. (Appian, do Bell. Civ., i 23. ) 
Thus we find a tribune preventing a consul con- 
voking the senate (Polyb. vi. Id), preventing the 
proposal of new laws or elections in the comitia 
(Liv. vi. 35, vii. 17, x. 9, xxvii. C) ; and they 
interceded against the official functions of tlio 
censors (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 9 ; Liv. xliii. 16) ; 
and even against a command issued by the praetor. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 60 ; Gell. vii. 19.) In the same 
manner a tribune might place his veto upon an 
ordinance of the senate (Polyh. vi. 16 ; Dion Cass, 
xli. 2) ; and thus either compel the senate to suh- 
mit the subject in question to a fresh consideration, 
or to raise the session. (Caes. de Bell. Civ. i. 2 ; 
Appian, de Bell. Civ. i. 29.) In order to propose 
a measure to the senate they might themselves con- 
voke a meeting (Gelliiis, xiv. 7), or when it hud 
been convoked by a consul they might make their 
proposal even in opposition to the consul, a right 
which no other magistrates had in the presence of 
the consuls. The senate, on the other hand, had 
itself, in certain cases, recourse to the tribunes. 
Thus, in 431 B. c. it requested the tribunes to 
compel the consuls to appoint a dictator, in com- 
pliance with a decree of the senate, and the tri- 
bunes compelled the consuls, by threatening them 
with imprisonment, to appoint A. Postumiiis 
Tubertus dictator. (Liv. iv. 26.) From this time 
forward we meet with several iiLstances in which 
the tribunes compelled the consuls to comply with 
the decrees of the senate, si non essent in uucioritafe 
semlm, and to execute its commands. (Liv. v. 9, 
xxviii. 45.) In their relation to the senate a 
change was introduced by the Plcbkcitmi Aiinmn^ 
which ordained that a tribune, by virtue of his 
office, should bo a senator. (Gcllius, xiv. 8 ; Zonar. 
vii. 15.) When this plebiscitum was made is un- 
certain ; but we know that in 170 B. c. It was not 
yet in operation. (Liv. xiv. 15.) It probably 
originated with C. Atinius, who was tribune in 
B. c. 132. (Liv. Epii. 59 ; Plin. ff.N, vii. 45.) 
But as the quaestorsliip, at least in later times, 
was the office which persons held previously to 
the tribuneship, and as the quacstorship itself con- 
ferred upon a person the right of being present and 
expressing his opinion in the senate, the law of 
Atinius was in most cases superfluous. 

In their relation to other magistrates we may 
observe, that the right of intercessio was not con- 
fined to stopping a magistrate in his proceedings, 
but they might even comnumd their viatores 
[YiatohJ to seize a consul or a censor, to im- 
prison him, or to throw him from the Tarpciau 
rock. (Liv. ii. 56, iv, 26, v. 9, ix. 34, EpiL 48, 
55, 59 } Cic. de Leg. iii. 9, in Vatin. 9 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 50.) It is mentioned by Laheo and 
Varro {ap. GelL xiii. 12) that the tribunes, when 
they brought an accusation against any one before 
the people, had the riglit of prehmmy btit not 
the right of weuHo^ that is, they might command a 
person to be dragged by their viatores before tho 
comitia, but coxtld not summon him. An attempt to 
account for this singularity is made by Gellins 
(I, c.)^ They might, as in earlier times, propose a 
fine to be inflicted upon the person accused before 
the comitia, hut in some cases they dropped this 
proposal and treated the case as a capital one. 
(Ltv. viil 33, XXV* 4, xxvl 3.) The college of 
tribunes had also the power of making edkte, as 
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that mentioned hy Cicero (m Verr. ii. 41 ; comp. 
Geil. iv. 14 ; Liv. xxxviii. 52). In cases in which 
one member of the college opposed a resolution of 
bis colleagues nothing could he done, and the 
measure was dropped ; but this useful check was 
removed by the example of C. Tibeiiiis Gracchus, 
in which a precedent was given for proposing to 
the people that a tribune obstinately persisting in 
his veto should be deprived of his office. (Appian, 
de Bell. Civ. i. 12 ; Pint Tih. GnteeJt. 11, 12, 15 ; 
Cic. de Leg. iii. 10 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 13.) 

From the time of the Ilortensian law the power 
of the tribunes had been gradually rising to such a 
height that there was no other in the state to equal 
it, whence Velleius (ii. 2) even speaks of the im- 
periiiin of tribunes. They had acquired the right 
of proposing to the comitia tribiita or the senate 
measures on nearly all the important affairs of the j 
state, and it would ho endless to enumerate the 
cases in which their power was manifested. Their 
proposals were indeed usually made ex auctoritate 
senatus, or had been communicated to and ap- 
proved by it (Liv. xlii. 21) ; but cases in which the 
people itself had a direct interest, such as a gene- 
ral legal regulation (Liv. xxl 63, xxxiv. 1), the 
granting of the franchise (Liv. xxxviii. 36), the 
alteration of the attributes of a magistrate (Liv. 
xxii. 25, dec.), and others, might bo brought before 
the people, without their having previously been 
comnumicated to the senate, though there arc also 
instances of the contrary. (Liv. xxxv. 7, xxvii. 
5.) Subjects belonging to the administration 
could not be brought before the tribes without the 
tribunes having previously received through the 
consuls the auctoritas of the senate. This how- 
ever was done very frequently, and hence we have 
mention of a number of plcbiscita on matters of 
administration. (Seo a list of them in Walter, 
p. 132, n, 11.) It sometimes even occurs that the 
tribunes brought the question concerning the con- 
clusion of a peace before the tribes, and then com- 
pelled the senate to ratify the resolution as ex- 
pressing the wish of the whole people. (Liv. xxx. 

xxxiii. 25.) Sulla, in his reform of the con- 
stitution on the early aristocratic principles, left to 
the tribunes only the jus aiixiliandi, but de- 
prived them of the right of making legislative or 
other proposals, either to the senate or the comi- 
tia, wifhout having previously obtained the sanc- 
tion of the*, senate. [Teibus (Roman).] But 
this arrangement did not last, for Pompey restored 
to them their former rights, (Zachariae, L. Corn. 
Stdh, als Ordner des Jiom, Freisiaates^ ii. p. 12, 
See. and p. 90, &c.) 

During the latter period of the republic, when 
the office of quaestor was in most cases held im- 
mediately before that of tribune, the tribunes were 
generally elected from among the senators, and 
this continued to he the same under the empire. 
(Appian. de Bell Civ. i 100.) Sometimes, how- 
ever, equites also obtained the- office, and thereby 
became members of the senate (Suet 10, 40), 
whore they were considered of equal rank with 
the quaestors. (Veil. Pat- ii. IIL) Tribunes of 
the people continued to exist down to the Ixfth 
century of our aera, though their powers became 
naturally much limited, especially in the reign of 
N-ero. (Tacit AmaL iii, 26.) They continued 
however to have the right of intercession against 
decrees of the senate, ana on behalf of injured in- 
dividuals. , (Tacit Annul xvi. 20, Uisl ii. 91, 
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iv. 9 ; Plin. Epist. I 23, ix. 1 3 ; comp. Becker 
I Handb. der Rani. AUerth. vol. ii. pt. ii. p, 247, &c.) 

4. Tribuni militum cum consulari pote- 
f STATE. When in 445 b. c. the tribune C. Canu- 

leius brought forward the rogation that the consul - 
ship should not be confined to either order (Liv. iv. 
1 ; Dionys. xi. 52), tlie patricians evaded the at- 
tempt by a change in the constitution : the powers 
which had hitherto been united in the consulship 
were now divided between two new magistrates, 
viz. the Tribuni militum cum consulari potestaie and 
the censors. Consequently, in 444 b. c. three mi- 
litary tribunes, with consular power, were appointed, 
and^to this office the plebeians were to be equally 
eligible with the patricians. (Liv. iv. 7 ; DionyL 
xi. 60, &c.) For the years following however, 
the people were to he at liberty, on the proposal of 
the senate, to decide whether consuls were to be 
elected according to the old custom, or consular 
tribunes. licncefortb, for many years, sometimes 
consuls and sometimes consular tribunes were ap- 
pointed, and the number of the latter varied from 
three to four, until in 405 b. c. it was increased to 
six, and as the censors were regarded as their col- 
leagues, we have sometimes mention of eight tri- 
bunes. (Liv. iv. 61, V. 1 ; Diodor. xv. 50 ; Liv. 
vi. 27 ; Diodor. xv. 51 ; Liv. vi. 30.) At last, 
however, in 367 b. c. the office of these tribunes 
was abolisliod by the Licinian law, and the consul- 
ship was restored. The consular tribunes were 
elected in the comitia of the centuries, and un- 
doubtedly with less solemn auspices than the con- 
suls. Concerning the irregularity of their number, 
see Niebuhr, ii. p. 325, &c., p. 389, See. ; comp. 
OSttling, p. 326, &c. ; Becker, Handb, dev Honu 
AUerth. vol. ii.pt. ii. p. 136, &c. 

5. Tribuni Militares. [Bxercitus, pp. 
503, 504.] 

6. Tribunus Voluptatum, was au officer who 

does not occur till after the time of Diocletian, 
and who had the superintendence of all public 
amusements, especially of theatrical performances. 
(Cassiodor. Fariar. vil 10.) [L. S.] 

TRIBUS (<pvAov, 1. Greek. In the 

earliest times of Greek history mention is made of 
people being divided into tribes and clans. Homer 
speaks of such divisions in terms which seem to im- 
ply that they were elements that entered into the 
composition of every community. Nestor advises 
Agamemnon to arrange his army Kara (pvXa.^ imra 
tppijrpas, so that each may be encouraged by the 
presence of its neighbours. (77. ii. 362.) A per- 
son not included in any clan (appdjrcap)^ was re- 
garded as a vagrant or outlaw. {II ix. 63.) These 
divisions were rather natural than political, de- 
pending on family connection, and arising out of 
those times, when each head of a family exercised 
a patriarchal sway over its members. The bond 
was cemented by religious communion, sacrifices 
and festivals, which all the family or clansmen 
attended, and at which the chief usually presided. 
The aggregate of such communities formed a po- 
litical society. (Aristofc. Pal i. 1 . § 7.) In the ages 
succeeding the heroic tribes and clans continued to 
exist, though in the progress of civilisation they 
became more extended, and assumed a territorM 
or political, rather tlian a fraternal charactoi^ The 
tribes were not in general distinctions hetwedn 
nobles and commons, unless the poctple/'^ere bf, 
different races, or unless there had bedn 
$ion of foreigners, who were not'1;>Iettdei'i^ibh'the, 
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original inliabitants. It is true, tliat in the com- 
mon course of things, nobles, or privileged classes, 
sprang up in various countries, bj reason either of 
wealth, or of personal merit, or of descent from the 
ancient kings ; and that in some cases all the land 
was possessed by them, as by the Gamori of Syra- 
cuse (Herod, vii. 155) ; sometimes their property 
was inalienable, as under our feudal law (Arist. 
FoL ii. 4. § 4) ; and the Bacchiadae are an in- 
stance of a noble family, who intermarried only 
among themselves, (Herod, v. 92.) Still, how- 
ever, as a general rule, there was no decided sepa- 
ration of tribe, much less of caste, between nobles 
and commons of the same race. Nor was there 
any such distinction of a sacerdotal order. The 
priestly function was iu early times united to that 
of the king (Arist. Pol. in. 9. § 7) ; afterwards 
the priesthood of particular deities became here- 
ditary in certain families, owmig either to a sup- 
posed transmission of prophetic power, as in the 
case of the Euraolpidae, Branchidae, lagadae ; or 
to accidental circumstances, as in the case of Telines 
of Gela (Herod, vii. 153) ; but the priests were 
not scparattul, as an order, from tiie rest of the 
people. ( Waclismiith, IMh AU. \oI. i. pt. i. pp. 
7(), 149, 1st. cd. ; Schomann, Antjur. pub. Gr, p. 
79.) The most important distinctions of a class- 
like nature, between people living under the same 
government, arose in those countries that were con- 
quered by the migratory hordes of Tliessalians, 
Boeotians, and Dorians, in the century subsequent 
to the heroic age. The revolutions which they 
eifected, though varying in different places accord- 
ing to circumstances, had in many respects a uni- 
form character. The conquering body took pos- 
session of the country, and became its lords ; the 
original inhabitants, reduced to subjection, and 
sonujtimes to complete vassalage or servitude, re- 
mained a distinct people or tribe from the conquerors. 
'I’he former built citi( s, usually at the foot of some 
citadel that had belonged to the ancient princes, 
where they resided, retaining their military dis- 
cipliue and martial habits ; while a rural population, 
consisting principally of the former natives, but 
partly also of the less warlike of the invaders, and 
partly of fresh emigrants invited or permitted by 
them to settle, dwelt in the suiTounding villages, 
and received the name of Uepioimi, The condition 
of the Lacedaemonian mpioncoi is spoken of under 
Pbriouci. a similar class arose in most of the 
countries so colonized, as in Argos, Corinth, Elis, 
Crete, &c. (Herod, viii. 73 ; Thucyd. ii. 25 ; 
Xenoph. IML iii. 2. § 23, 30 ; Pausan. iii. 8. § 3, 
viii. 27. § 1 ; Arist Pol ii. 0. § 1, v. 2. § 8.) But 
their condition varied according to the manner In 
which the invaders effected their settlement, and 
other circumstances and events prior or subsequent 
to that time. In many places the now comer was 
received under a treaty, or upon more equitable 
terms, so that a union of citizenship would take 
place between them and the original inhabitants. 
This was the case in Elis, Messenia, Phlius, Troo- 
zen. (Pausan. ii, 13. § 1, v. 4. § 1 ; Thirl wall, 
IPsi, ' of Greece^ vol. L p. 342.) So the Cretans, 
who invaded Miletus, mingled with the ancient 
Carians, and the lonians with the Cretans and 
Carians of Colophon. (Pausan. vii. 2, § 5* vii. 3. 
§ L) In Megara, the ruling’ class, after a lapse of 
some time, amalgamated with the lower, (Thirl- 
wall, Vol i. p. 430.) In other places the iDSpioiicot 
were more degraded. Thus, in Sicyon they wore 
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compelled to wear sheep-skins, and called /carw- 
vaKv(p6pos (Athcnaeiis \i. 271) ; in Kpidaunis 
they were styled Koviicobes^ dusiy fouled^ a name 
which denoted their agricultural occupation, but 
was meant as a mark of contempt. (M idler, For. 
ill. 4. § 2.) But in general they formed a sort 
of middle order between the ruling people and the 
serf or slave. Thus, in Argos, there was a class of 
persons called Gymnesii or Gymnetes^ coi responding 
to the Helots. [Gymnesiu] So in Thessaly, 
in the districts not immediately occupied by the 
Thessalian invaders, there dwelt a population of 
ancient Aeolians, w ho were not serfs, like the Pe- 
nestuo [Penestab], but only tributary subjects, 
who retained their personal liberty, though not ad- 
mitted to the icink of citizens. (Thirhvall, vol. i. 
p. 438 ; Schomann, Id. p. 401.) So also in Crete, 
there were the Dorian freemen, the Trepfoocoi, or old 
inliabitants, similar to the Lacedaemonians, and the 
slaves. [CosMi.] We may observe that the term 
TrepLOLicoi is sometimes used in rather a different 
sense ; ns when Xenophon gives that name to the 
Thespians, who were not subjects of the Thebans, 
as the Achaeaiis were of the Spaitans. {JlelL v. 
4. § 40.) In some of the maritime states the con- 
dition of the subject classes was somewhat different ; 
they were suffered to reside more in the town ; as 
in Corinth, where they were artizans, at Tarentum, 
where they were fishermen. (Waclismuth, vol. i. 
pt. i, p. 1G2 ; Schomann, Id, pp. 80, 107.) 

The ruling people, thus remaining distinct from 
the rest, were themselves divided into tribes and 
otht‘r sections. Of the Dorian race there were 
originally three tribes, traces of which are found in 
all the countries which they colonized. Hence they 
are called by Homer At^piees rpixadc^s. (Od. 
xix. 1 77,) These tribes were the 'TAA-efs, nd/t- 
(pvkoty and Avya-pdrai or Avpwe^. The first de- 
rived their name from Hyllus, son of Hercules, the 
two last from Farnphylus and Dymas, who are said 
to have fallen in the last expedition when the 
Dorians took possession of the Peloponnesus. The 
Hyllean tribe was perhaps the one of highest dig- 
nity ; but at Sparta there does not appear to have 
been much distinction, for all the freemen there 
were by the constitution of Lycurgus on a footing 
of equality. To these three tribes others were 
added in different places, either when the Dorians 
were joined by other foreign allies, or ♦ when some 
of the old inhabitants were admitted to the rank of 
citizenship or equal privileges. Thus the Cadraeau 
Aegeids are said by Herodotus to have been a 
great tribe at Sparta, descended (as he says) from 
Aegeus, grandson of Theras (Herod, iv. 14.9), 
though others have thought they were incorporated 
with the three Doric tribes. (ThirUvall, vol. i. pp. 
257, 268, 314.) At Argos, Aegina,and Epidaurus 
there was an Hyrnethian tribe besides the throe 
Doric. (Muller, Aegm. p. 140.) In Sicyon Cleis- 
thenes having changed the names of the Doric 
tribes, to d(‘grade and insult their members, and 
given to a fourth tribe, to which he himself be- 
longed, the name of Archelai, sixty years after his 
death the Doric names were restored, and a fourth 
tribe added, called A/ytotAiles', from Aogialeus, son 
of the Argive hero Adrjwtus. (Herod, v. 68.) 
Eight tribes are mentioned in Corinth (Suidas, s. u. 
uipra 5/£Tfiw), four in 'Togea. (Pausan. viii, 53. 
§ 6.) In Elis there were twelve tribes, that were 
afterwards reduced to eight by a war with the Ar- 
cadians (Faus.'v. 9t § 6), from which they app«ir 
4 K 
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to have been geographical di\ isions. (Wachsraiitli, 
vol. li. pt. i, p. 17 ) Sometimes we find Tiicntion 
of only one of the Doric tribes, as of the H^lkans 
in Cydonia (Hesycli. 'TAAefs), the Dy manes 
in Halicarnassus ; which proiiably arose Iroin co- 
lonies having been founded by the incmheiM^of one 
tribe only. (Wachsnmtb, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 15.) 

Of all the Dorian people the Spaiians kept 
themselves the longest umiiived with foreign hlood. 
So I’ealoLis were they to niamtain their exclusive 
privileges, that they liad only admitted two men 
into their body before the tunc of Herodotus. 
(Ilcrod. ix. 33, 35.) Afterwards their numbers 
were occasionally recruited by the admission of 
Laconians, Helots, and foreigners ; Init lliis was 
done very sparingljr, until the time of Agis and 
Cleoinenes, who created largo niniibors of citizens. 
But we cannot further pursue this subject. (Scliu- 
mann, Id. p. 114.) 

The subdivision of tribes into (pparptai or Trdrpai, 
jipT], rplrru€ 9 ^ Ac. appears to have prevailed in 
various places. (Wachsmutli, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 18.) 
A Sparta each tribe contained ten wfiai, a word, 
like fcdifiai, denoting a local division or district ; 
each contained ten rpm/cdSe?, cummunities con- 
taining thirty families. But very little appt'ara to 
be known (if these divisions, how far they were 
local, or how far genealogical After the time of 
Clcomcucs the old system of trijie.s was changed ; 
new ones were created corresjumding to the difierent 
quarters of the town, and soma to have biuai five 
in number. (Schonuinn, ^l?d. Jur. Pnh. p. 115 j 
Muller, Dor. in. 5.) 

The four Ionian tribes, Teleontcs or Geleontes, 
Hoplotos, Argadonses, Aegicoreiises, who are 
spoken of below in reference to Attica, were' found 
also in Cyaicum. In Samos a f/iuA?/ Alrxptoivi'r) is 
mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 2G), which was pro- 
bably a Ctiriaii race that niinghul with the lonuims. 
In Eidu'sns five tribes are mentioned, of diilbreut 
races. With respt^ct to these the reader is referred 
to 'VYachsmuth, vol il pt. i. p. 10. 

The first Attic trihea that wc read of are siikl 
to have existed in the reign, or soon aft(T the reign, 
of Cecro[)s, and were called Ceernjda {Keicpvrris), 
Aulochtfiou (Aurdxdftu'), Adam (’A/crak), anti 
Puralia (UapaXla). In the reign of a subBetjiicut 
king, CranauB, these names wore changed to 
Crmiak (Kpamk), Aitkk (*'AT<hk), Alemfjma (Me- 
(rdyata), and Dkicrh (Aiatcpls). After wards wc 
find a new sot of names ; D/as {Aids\ Athmuis 
(*A07jra:k)^ PoAdonim and IPphaes- 

ftm (%<l>m(rrids) j evidently derived from the 
deities who were worshipped in the country. 
(Ooihpare. Pollux, yiil lOy.) Some of those 
secondly mentioned, if not ail of them, seem to 
have been geogmphioal divisions ; and it i® not 
improbable that, if not independent communities, 
they were at least connected by a very weak bond 
of union. But all these tribe® v/ere superseded by 
four others, which were probably, founded, soon 
after the Ionic settlement in Attica^ and; seem (as 
before observed) to have been * adopted' by other 
Ionic colonies out of Greece. The names Gdmitm> 
{V^Xhvr^s).^ ITopleles ('^OrATjrey), Arpad^s £jAp--, 
7 d$€£s), Aefjicores {Alywopus), are said by liero- 
dotna (v. GO) to have b{‘en derived from the tons 
oflon, son of Xuthus. (Compare Eurip. /ora, 15.96, 
FoHnx, I c.) Upon this, however, many 
doubts have been tlirown by modem writers, who 
have suggested various theories of their own, more 
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or less ingenious, to which reference will be found 
m the books cHed below. It is impossible within 
our limits to discuss tlic question at any length. 
The ct}mology of the three last names would seem 
to suggest, that the tribes were so called from the 
occupations which their rcspi'ctive numbers fol- 
lowed ; the Ilopletes being tlio armed men, or 
warriors ; the Aigades, labourers or Inisbandinen ; 
the Aegicores, goatherds or shepherds. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to discover in the first name any such 
meaning, unless TcAeor^rey, and not rcAeoyres, be 
the true reading, in which case it has beem sup- 
prrsed that this tribe might be a sacerdotal order, 
from reXGiv^ used m its religious sense ; or a 
pi'asantry who paid rent to the lords of the soil, 
from reAeiv, in the sense of to pay. Against the 
former of these interpretations it may be olijected, 
that no trace of a priestly ouhw is to be found in 
Liter times of Attic history ; and against the latter, 
that the Argades and ibo Teleontcs would d» note 
a similar class of people, unless we resort to another 
interpretation of the word Argades, viz. arlkans, 
wlio would hardly constitute a distinct tribe in so 
early a period of society. It may bo observed, 
however, that Argades and Aegicores may be taken 
to signify a local distribution of inhabitants, the 
fonniu* being the tilleis of the ground, dwelling m 
tlie plain, the latter mountaineers ; and this agrtu’s 
\eiy well, not only with the known character of 
the country of Attica, but also with the division 
above mentioned as having existed m the reign of 
Cranaiis, viz. Alesogaea and Diacris. There is no 
more difficulty in the one case than in the other, 
in supposing that some of the tribes W'cre denomi- 
nat<*d from their localities or occupations, while 
otheivs owed their names to other circumstances. 
Argades and Aegicores might be the old inhabit- 
ants, according to tlicir previous division j while the 
oth<*r two tribes might ho the Ionic settlers, 
Hopieten the most warlike poriioii of them, Gele- 
ontos the great body, so calk d from a son of Ion. 
Or the last might, as Scluhnaim thinks, be the an- 
cient nobility, as dlslinguished from the Ionic 
settlers. Whatever be the truth with respect to 
the origin of these tribes, one thing is more certain, 
that, lioforc the time of Theseus, whom historians 
agree in representing as the great founder of the 
Attic conmimivvealth, the various people vvho in- 
liabited the country continued to be disunited and 
split into factions. 

Theseus in some measure changed the relations 
of the tribes to each other, by introducing a 
grachitioii of ranks in each ; dividing the people 
intoEuTrarp^Sai, reccgrjpoi, atid Afifxmpyoi, of whom 
the first were nobles, the second agriculturists or 
yeouum, the third labourers and mechanics. ^ At 
the same time, in order to consolidate the national 
unity, he enlarged the city of Athens, with which 
he incorporated several smaller towns, made it the 
seat of government, encouraged the nobles to reside 
there, and suzTcndei’ed a part of the royal prero- 
gative in their favour. The IVibes or Pliylao 
were divided, either in the age of Theseus or soon 
after, (jach into three (ppdrpiat (a term equivalent 
io fipaternities, and analogous in its political relation 
^ , to thU' Boman CwriV/e), and each (pparpia into 
thirty ’(equivalent io the Homan Q&nfes\ the 
'ttxmUm 6f’a y4po$ being calletl ymmirM or 
6iJ.afyqi.\dtcfss. Each yivos was distinguished' by a 
' particular name of a patronymic^ form, which was 
derived Horn some hero or mythic ancestor. ^ We 
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leani from Pollux (viii. Ill) tLat these divisions, 
though tlie names seem to import family connection, 
were in fact artificial ; wiiich shows that some ad- 
vance had now been made towards the establisli- 
niciit of a closer political union. The memhers of 
the (pparpiai and yevr} had their respective religions , 
rites and festivals, which were preserved long after 
these communities had lost their political miport- 
anco, and perhaps prevented them Irom being alto- | 
gi'ther dissolved. (Compaie Niebuhr, Mtbi. ofliome^ \ 
vo], i. p. 311, &.C.) 

The rchiiion between the four Ionic tribes and 
the till CO classes, into v/hich Theseus divided the 
nation, is a difficult and perplexing question. It 
would appear from the statements of ancient writers 
on the subject that each of the four tribes was 
duklod into Eupatridae, Gcomuri, and Bemiurgi ; 
which is confirmed by the fact that the four 
fpoAo^aniAeis, who were the assessors of the so- 
vereign, were all taken from the Eupatridae, but 
at the same time one from each tribe. [Piiylo- 
BASiLEis.] This, as Thhlwall o/Gicecc^ 

vol. ii. p. 10) has remarked, can only be conceived 
jiossible on the supposition, that the distinctions 
which originall}’" separak'd the tribes had become 
merely nominal ; but Malden {IlkL of itoc, p. 
110), ’wdio rejects the notion that the four Ionic 
tribi's were castes deriving tlieir name from their 
employment, supposes that the Tribes or Phylae 
consisted of the Eupatridae alone, and that the latter 
were divided into four Phylae like the patricians 
at Rome into tlireo. The Gcomori and Bemiurgi 
bad therefore, according to his supposition, nothing 
to do with the tribes. I'his view of the subject 
tvnnld remove many difficulties and is most in ac- 
cordance with the subsequent history and political 
analogies in other states, but seems hardly sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence to warrant us in re- 
ceiving it. 

After the age of Theseus, the monarchy having 
be(‘n first limited and afterwards abolished, the 
whole power of the state fell into the Iiands of the 
Eupaindm or nobles, who held all civil offices, and 
had besides the management of religious affairs, and 
the interpretation of the laws. Attica became 
agitated liy feuds, and wc find tlie people, shortly 
liefore the legislation of Solon, divided into three 
parties, IlGdiaioL or lowiandtirs, Aidicpiot or high- 
landers, and UdpaKoi or people of the sea coast. 
The two first remind us of the ancient division of 
tribes, Mesogaea and Biacris ; and the three par- 
ties appear in some measure to repi'esent the classes 
established by Theseus : the first being the nobles, 
whose property lay in the champaign and most 
fertile part of the country; the second, the smaller 
landowners and shepherds ; the third, the tmding 
and mining class, who had by this time risen in 
wealth and Importance. To appease their discords, 
ISoion was applied to ; and thereupon framed his 
celebrated constitution and code of laws. Here 
we have only to notice, that he retained the four 
tribes as he found tfieni, but abolisbed the existing 
distinctions of mnk^ or at all events greatly di' 
tnjnished their importance, by introducing his pro- 
perty qualification, or division of the people into 
UevraHomopiSt/LLvai^ T^Treiy, ZevyTrai, and BTjnss, 
ITie enactments of Solon continued to be the fmtt 
at Atliens, though in great measure suspended by 
the tyranny, until the democratic reform cfiected by 
CleiKthenes, Ho abolished the old tribes, and cre- 
ated ton tiew ones, according to a geographical dm- 
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sion of Attica, and named them after ten of tlie an • 
eieiit heroes : Ki'cchthais^ Aepets^ Pmulmds^ LeoutiSj 
Acwmntis^ Oe>iei% Cecrojas^ lllppothoontis^ Aeart-^ 
fii>\ AntiocMs. These tribes were divided each into 
ten the number of which was afterwards in- 

creased by sttbdi\ision ; but the arrangement was 
so made, that several Sfipioi not contiguous or near 
to one another were joined to make up a tiibe. 
[Demus.] The object of this arrangement was, 
that by the breaking of old associations a perfect 
and lasting revolution might he etfectod, in the 
liabits and feelings, as well as the political orga- 
inzation of the people. He allowed the ancient 
((iparpiai to exist, but they were deprived of all 
political importance. All foreigners admitted to 
the citizenship were registered in a Phyle and 
Benius, hut not in a Phratria or Genos ; whence 
Aristophanes {Uancic^ 410, Awi*, 705) says, as a 
taunting inode of designating now citizens, that 
they have no phrators, or only barbarous ones 
(quoted by Niebuhr, voL i. p. 312). The functions 
which had been discharged by the old tribes were 
now mostly trails furred to tlieSfi/^on Among othm’s, 
we may notice that of the forty-eight vavitpapiui 
into which the old tribes bad been divided for the 
purpose of taxation, but which now became nscle.sK, 
the taxes being collected on a diileront system. The 
reforms of Clcisthciii's were d<*atincd to be perina- 
nciit. They continued to be in force (with some few 
interruptions) until the downfal of Athenian inde- 
pendence. The ton tribes were blended with the 
whole machinery of the constitution. Of the Senate 
of five himdrecl, fifty were chosen from each tribe. 
The allotment of duiaa-Tal was according to tribes; 
and the same sy.stcm of cdection may be observed 
in most of the principal offices of state, judicial and 
magisterial, civil and military ; as that of the 5zai- 
TTjTul, \oyi(rrai, rnoXTirai, rafiai^ reixoirotoi^ 
XapxoLy (frparpyol, <&c. In li. c. 307 Bemetriiis 
Poliorcctcs increased the number of tribes to twelve 
by creating two new -ones, namely Antigoums and 
Dc7MlriaSi which afterwards received the names 
of Jdokmais and AliaUs; and a thirteenth was 
.subsequently added by Hadrian, hearing his own 
name. (Pint. Ucmelr, 1 0; Pans. i. 5. § 5; Pollux, 
viii. no.) ^ 

The preceding account is only intended as a 
I brief sketch of the subject, since it is treated of 
I under several other articles, which should be read 
in comiection with this. ^ [Civitas (Gueek) 
BeKUS ; PhYLARUHI ; PlIYLOBASILElS, &C.] 

(Sec Wachsmuth, vol. i. pt. i pp, 224— "240, • 
Hermann, d. GriecJi. iStwits, §g 24, 5f3, .94, 

ill, 175, 176* ; Schbmann, AnLjur.jmb4 pp. 165, 
173, 200,. 395 ; Thirl wall, vol. ii. pp. 1 — 14, 32, 
73.) ( C. E. K.] 

2. Roman. The three ancient Roinulian tribes, 
the Eamnes, Titles, and Liiceres, or the Eam- 
nenaes, Titienses, and Imcerenscs, to which the 
patricians alone belonged, must be distinguished 
from the thirty plibeian tribes of Servins Tullius, 

■ which W(tre ontiroly local, four for the city, and 
twenty-six for the country around' , Rome. The 
I history and organization of the three aneient tribes 
is spoken of under 'pA'rgjdxr. They continued of 
political importance alpiPsfc down' to the time of the 
dccemvirti legislation 'but after this time they no 
longer occur in. the history of Borne, except as an 
obsokito institution. 

„ institution and organization of the thirty 
plfboifUt tribes, and their subsequent reduction to 

^ T. 
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twenty by tbc conquests of Porsemia, are spoken 
of under Plebes. The four city tribes were 
called by the same name as the regions which 
they occupied, viz. Suhitmna, Esquikna^ Colima^ 
tmdi Palatma. (Varro, Do Ling. Lat. v. 56. ; Festus, 
s . V . Urbanas Inhus.) The names of the sixteen 
country tribes which continued to belong to Rome 
after the conquest of Forsenna, are in their alpha- 
betical order as follow: Aoniiha^ Camilla^ Cor- 
nclm., Fabla, Galena., Homtki, Lemonia, Menenia, 
Papina, PolHa (which Niebuhr, i. n. 977, thinks 
to be the same as the Poblilia, which was insti- 
tuted at a later time), Papina, Pnpinia, Romilia, 
Sergia, Vetziria, and Voltmia. (Compare Gottling, 
Gesch. d. Rom. Staatsv. p, 238.) As Rome gra- 
dually acquired possession of more of the sur- 
rounding territory, the number of tribes also was 
graduall}. increased. When Appius Claudius, 
with his numerous train of clients, emigrated to 
Rome, lands were assigned to them in the district 
where the Anio flows into the Tiber, and a new 
tribei fhe tribus Claudia, was formed. This tribe, 
which Livy (ii. 1 6, if the reading is correct) calls 
veins Claudia trihus, was subsequently enlarged, 
and viras then designated by the name Cmslumina 
or Chisttimimi. (Niebuhr, i. n. 1236'.) This name 
is the first instance of a country tribe being named 
after a place, for the sixteen older ones all derived 
their names from persons or heroes who were in the 
same relation to them, as the Attic heroes called 
ivc ^ vv/xoL were to the Attic phylae. In b. c. 387, 
the number of tribes was increased to twenty-five 
by the addition of four now ones, viz. the Ptella- 
tina, Trommtlna, Suhatina, and Aniicnsis. (Liv. 
vi. 5 ; Niebuhr, ii, p. ,575.) In 358 b. c, two 
more, the Pomptina and Puhlilkt, were formed 
of Volscians. (Liv. vii. 15.) In b. c. 332, the 
Censors Q. Publilius Philo and Sp. Postumius 
increased the numh r of tribes to twenty-nine, by 
the addition of the Maecia and Scapiki. (Liv. viii. 
17.) In n. c. 318 the Dfentina and Falerma were 
added. (Liv. ix. 20.) In b. c. 299 two others, the 
Aniemis and 'Perenthm were added by the censors 
(Liv. X. 9), and at last, in b. c. 21 1 , the number of 
tribes was augmented to thirty-five, by the addition 
of the Qtdrina and Velina. This number was never 
afterwards increased, as none of the conquered 
nations wore after this incorporated with the so- 
vereign Roman state. (Liv, PpU. 19, i. 43.) When 
•the tribes, in their assemblies, transacted any bu»i- 
“ness, a certain, order (prdo tiihimm) was observed, 
in which they wore called upon to give their votes. 
The first in the order of succession was the Subu- 
rana,, and the last the Arniensis. (Cic. de Leg. Agr. 
n. 29.) Any person belonging to a tribe had 'in 
irnpomnt documents to add to his own name that of 
his tribe, in the ablative case, (Now bn, p. 802, b. 
Compare Becker* Mmdb, der Rom. AUcrili. voL ii, 
pt. i p. 164, &c.) 

Whether the local tribes, as they were established 
by the constitution of ^ Sorvins Tullius, contained 
only the plebeians, or included the pato^icians also, 
is a point on which the opinions of modem scholars 
are divided. ^ Niebuhr, Walter, and others, think 
that the patricians were excluded, as they had al- 
ready a regular organization of their own; Waehs 
mxith, Gcrlach, Rein, Becker, and others, on the 
contrary, nmintain that the patricians also were in- 
corpointed in the Servian tribes ; but they allow, at 
the same time, that by far the majority of the people 
in the assemblios of the tribes were plebeians, aitd 
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that hence the character of these assemblies was es- 
sentially plebeian ; especially as the patricians, being 
so few in numbers, and each of them having no more 
influence in them than a plebeian, seldom attended 
the meetings of the tribes- The passages, however, 
which are quoted in support of this opinion, are 
partly insufficient to prove the point (as Liv. ii, 56 
00 ; Dioiiys. ix. 41), and partly belong to a later 
period, when it certainly cannot be doubted that 
the patricians belonged to the tribes. We must 
therefore suppose, with Niebuhr, that down to the 
decemviral legislation the tribes and their assem- 
blies were entirely plebeian. 

Tlie assemblies of the tribes {comitiatnhuta), as 
long as they were confined to the plebeians, can 
scarcely have had any influence upon the allairs of 
the state : all they had to do was to raise the tri- 
butum, to hold the levies for the armies, and to 
manage their own local and religious aflairs. [Tri- 
BfJNiTS; Plebes.] (Fest. s. uu. Jugarius, Puhlica 
sacra, Sohrlum ; Varro, de Ling. Lat vi. 24 j Cic, 
pro Dorn. 28 ; Macrob. Sat i. 4. 1 6.) Their 
meetings were held in the forum, and their sphere 
of action was not extended by the establishment of 
tile republic. The first great point they gained 
was tliraugh the lex Valeria, passed by Valerius 
Publicola. [Leoes V.ij.eriae.] But the time 
from which the increase of the power of the co- 
mitia of the tribes must be dated, is that in which 
the tribum plcbis wore instituted (494 B. c.). 
During the time of the decemviral legislation tlie 
comitia were for a short time deprived of their 
influence, but we have every reason to believe that 
immediately after, probably by this legislation it- 
self^ the comitia tribiita, instead of a mertdy ple- 
beian, hecame a national assembly, inasmuch as 
henceforth patricians and freeborn clients were in- 
coiporated in the tribes, and tlius obtained the 
riglit of taking part in their assemblies. (Liv. iv. 
24, v. 30, vi. 18, xxix. 37.) This new con- 
stitution of the tribes also explains the otherwise 
unaccountable phenomena mentioned in the article 
Tribunus, that patricians sought the protection of 
the tribunes, and that on one occasion even two of 
the tribunes were patricians. From the latter fact 
it has been inferred, with great probability, that 
about that lime attempts were made by the patri- 
cians to share the tribnneslnp with the plebeians. 
But notwithstanding the incorporation of the patri- 
cians in the tribes, the comitia tribnta remained 
essentially plebeian, as the same causes, which 
would have acted, had the patricians been included 
in the tribes by Servius Tullius, were still in ope- 
ration j for the patricians were now even fewer in 
number than two centuries before. Hence the old 
name of plebiscitum, which moans originally a re- 
solution of the plebes only, although in a strict 
sense of the word no longer applicable, was still 
retained, as a resolution of tbe comitia tribnta was 
practically a resolution of tlie plebes, wbicb the 
patricians, even if they had voted against it unani- 
mously, could not have prevented. Moreover, 
owin^ to this, the patricians probably attended the 
comitia tribnta very seldom. For a more detailed 
account of the comitia tributa, see Comitia tri- 
BVTA. [L. S,] 

. TEIBU^TA COMFTIA [Comitia.] 
,TR1BUT0WA ARCTIC. [Servos, p. 1037.] 
TRIBD'TUMis a tax which, m Niebuhr {Mist 
of Rome, i. p. 46‘8) supposes, was at first paid only 
by the plebeians, since the name itself is used by 
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the ancients in connection with the Servian tribes ; 
for Varro (t/e Ling. Lat. v. 181) sajs “ tributura 
dictum a trihuhus,” and Livy (i. 43) “ tribus ap- 
pellatae a tribiito.” But this seems to be only par- 
tially correct, as Livy (iv. 60) expressly states that 
the patres also paid the same tax. It is indeed 
true, that the patricians had little real landed pro- 
perty, and that their chief possessions belonged to 
theager publicus, which was not accounted in the 
census as real property, and of which only the 
tithes liad to be paid, until at a late period an al- 
teration was attempted by the Lex Tlioria. (Appian, 
de Bell. Ctv i, 27.) But there is no reason for 
supposing that the patricians did not pay the tri- 
butura upon their real property, although the 
greater part of it naturally fell upon the plebeians. 
(Liv. iv, GO, V. 10.) Tlie impost itself varied ac- 
coiding to the exigencies of the state, and was 
partly applied to cover the expenses of war, and 
partly those of the fortifications of the city. (Liv. 
vi. 32.) The usual amount of the tax was one for 
eveiy thousand of a man’s fortune (Liv. xxiv. 15, 
XXXI X. 7, 44), though in the time of Cato it was 
raised to three in a thousand. The tributiim was 
not a propi'i’ty tax in the strict sense of the word, 
for the accounts respecting the plebeian debtors 
clearly imply, that the debts were not deducted in 
the valuation of a person’s property, so that he had 
to pay the tributiim upon property which was not 
his own, hut which he owed, and for which he had 
consequently to pay the interest as well. It was 
a direct tax upon objects without any regard to 
their produce, like a land or house tax, which in- 
d<‘ed. formed the main part of it. (Niebuhr, i. p, 
581.) That which seems to have made it most 
oppressive, was its constant fluctuation. It was 
raised according to the regions or tribes instituted 
by .Servius Tullius, and by the tribunes of these 
trib(‘& subsequently called tribuni aerarii (Dionys- 
iv. 14, 15.) I)uniysi«s,in another passage (iv. 19) 
state's that it was imposed upon the centuries ac- 
cording to their census, but this seems to be a mis- 
take, as the centuries contained a number of ju- 
niores who were yet in their fathers’ power, and 
consequently could not pay the tributum. It was 
not like the other branches of the public revenue let 
out to farm, but being fixed in money it was 
raised by the tribunes, unless (as was the case 
after the custom of giving pay to the soldiers ivas 
introduced) the soldiers, like the equites, de- 
manded it from the persons themselves who were 
bound to pay it. [Ass EauBSTRB and horde- 
AEiOM.] When this tax was to be paid, what 
sum was to be raised, and what portion of every 
thousand asses of the census, were matters upon 
which the senate alone had to decide. But when 
it was decreed, the people might refuse to pay it 
when they thought it too heavy, or unfairly dis- 
tributed, or hoped to gain some otlier advantage by 
the refusal. (Liv. v. 12.) In later times the 
senate sometimes left its regulation to the censors, 
who often fixed it very arbitrarily. No citizen 
was exempt from it, hut we And that the priests, 
augurs, and pontiffs made attempts to get rid of it, 
but this was only an abuse which did not last. 
(Liv. xxxiii, 42.) In cases of great distress, wlien 
the tributum was not raised according to the 
census, hut to supply the momentary wants of 
the republic, it was designated by the name of 
Trihuimn Tmipraniim. (Fest a. Trilmtormi eoi- 
latmmm.) After the war with Macedonia (b. c* 
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147), when the Roman treasury was filled with the 
revenues accruing from conquests and from the 
provinces, the Roman citizens became exempted 
from paying the tributum (Cic. de Ojf. ii* 22 ; Plin. 
H. N. xxxiii. 17), and this state of tilings lasted 
down to the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa (43 
B. c. ; Pint. Aem. Paid. 38), wlien the tributiim 
was again levied on account of the exhausted state 
of the aerariura. (Comp. Cic. ad Fum. xii. 30, 
Philip, ii. 37.) After this time it was imposed 
according to the discretion of the emperors. 

Respecting the tributum paid by conquered 
countries and cities, see Vegtigalia. Comp, 
Hegewisch, Versuch uher die Horn. Fih(mzen, AI- 
tona 1 804 ; Bosse, Grmidzuga dos Fmmawescus 
im Rom. StuaU Braunschweig 1803. [L, S.] 

TRICLPNIUM, the dining-room of a Roman 
house, the position of which, lelatively to the other 
parts of the house, is explained in p. 428. It was 
of an oblong shape, and according to Vitruvius (vi. 
3. §8) ought to be twice as long as it was broad. 
The same author (§ 10) describes triclinia, evi- 
dently intended to be used in summer, which were 
open towards the north, and had on each side a 
window looking into a garden. The “ house of the 
Tragic Poet” at Pompeii, and also that of Actaeon, 
appear to have had summer dining-rooms op^ming 
to the viridarium. The woodcut at p. 5G2 shows 
the arrangement of the three couches uKivai)., 
from which the triclinium derived its name. They 
also remain in the “ House of Actaeon,” being built 
of stone. 

The articles Lectus, Torus and Pulvinar, con- 
tain accounts of the furniture used to adapt tlic&e 
couches for the aembafio., i. e. for the act of reclining 
during the m(>al. When so prepared for an en- 
tertainment they were called iridima atrala (Cues. 
B. G. iii. 92 j comp. Athen. ii. pp, 47, 48), and 
they were made to correspond with one another in 
substance, in dimensions, and in shape (Varro, 
L. Z. ix. 47, ed. Mliller.) As each guest leaned 
during a great part of the entertainment upon Ids 
left elbow, so as to leave the right arm at liberty, 
and as two or more lay on the same couch, the 
head of one man was near the breast of the man 
who lay behind him, and he was therefore said to 
lie in the bosom of the other. (Plin. Ejdd. iv. 22.) 
Among the Romans, the usual number of persons 
occupying each couch was three, so that tlie three 
couches of a triclinium afforded accommodation for 
a party of nine. It was the rule of Varro (Oellius 
xiii. 31), that the number of guests ought not to 
be less than that of the Grace.s, nor to exceed that 
of the Muses. Sometimes however, as many as 
four lay on each of the couches. (Ilor. Bat. i. 4. 
8G.) Among the Greeks it was usual for only 
two persons to recline on each couch, [Coen a, 
p. 305, a.] 

In such works of ancient art as represent a sym- 
posium, or drinking-party, we always observe that 
the couches are elevated above the level of the 
table. This circumstance throws some light upon 
Plutarch’s mode of solving the problem respecting 
the increase of room for the guests m they pro- 
ceeded with their meal; v. 6.) Each man 

in order to feed himself ky^mt upon his breast or 
i nearly So, and stretclmd out his hand towards the 
table j but afterwards, when his hunger was satis- 
fied, he turned upon his loft side, leaning on his 
elbow. To this Horace alludes in describing a 
person satod with a particular dish, and turning 
4 B 3 
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in order to repose upon iiis elbow. (SaL ii. 4. 

m.) 

We find tbe relative positions of two persons 
•wbo lay next to one another, coninionl}' expressed 
by the prepositions super or supra and infra. A 
passage of Livy (xxxix. 43), in which he relates 
the cruel conduct of the consul L. Quintius Flami- 
ninns, shows that infra aliqueiii cnbare was the 
same as in simi allcujns cuhai and consequently 
that each person was considered as helow him to 
whose breast his own head approached. On -this 
principle we are enabled to explain the denomina- 
tions both of the three couches, and of the tluee 
places on each couch. 


loctiis medins 



Supposing the annexed arrangement to represent 
the plan of a Triclinuini, it is evident that, as each 
guest reclined on Ins left side, tlie countenances of 
all when in this position were directed, hrst, from 
No ] towards No 3, tluui from No. 4 towards No. 
6, and lastly, from No 7 towards No. 9 ; that the 
guest No. 1 lay, in tbe sense exjdained, No. 
2, No. 3 /;e/ow No. % and so of the rest ; and that 
going in the same direction, the couch to the right 
hand was ubom the others, and the couch to the 
left hand hdoiv the others. Accordingly the foh 
lowing fragment of Sallust (ap. Serv. in Viry. 
Ami. i. 6*98) contains the denominations of the 
couches as shown on the plan : “ Igitur discu- 

buere: Sertorins (z>. /Vo. G) inferior in medio; 
super enm L. Fabius IlispanieiiHis senator ex pro- 
fecripti8( No. 5) ; in siimmo Antonins {No. 1) ; et 
infra scriba Sertorii Versius {No, 2) ; et alter scri- 
ba Maecenas {No, 8) in imo, medins inter Tarqui- 
niiim {No,1) ot clomimim Perpernam (A'b. 9).” 
On the same principle, No. 1 was the highest place 
{Locus 8’mmm) on the highest couch ; No. 3 was 
Locus iinus in lecto summo ; No, *2 Locus medius 
in lecto anmmo ; and so on. It will be found that 
in the following passage (Her. 8aL ii. 0. 20---23) 
the guests are enumerated in the order of theii* ac- 
cubation — an order exhibited in the annexed dia- 



Fundaniiis, one of the guests, who was at th6 top 
relatively to idi the others, says, 

Summus ego, et prope me Viscus Thunnus, et 
Infra, 

Si>memini,Tamist cum Servilio Balatrone 
Vibidius, qtios Maecenas adduxorat umbras. 
Nomentanus emt super ipsiiro, Porcius infra.” 


It is possible that Miu'ceuas ought to bo in the 
place No. 4 instead of No 5, since the entertain- 
ment was given more especially ni honour of Inni, 
and No. 4 was an honourable place. The host 
himself^ Nasidienus, occupies the place No. 8, 
winch w'us usually taken by the master of the feast, 
and was a convenient situation for giving dnections 
and superintending the entertainment. Unless 
there be an exception in the instance of No. 4, it is 
to be observed that at each table the most honour- 
able was the middle place. (Virg. Aen, i. G9o.) 

The general supeiiiitendence of the dining-room 
in a great house was intrusted to a slave called tn~ 
climardta,, who, through the instrumentality of other 
slaves of inferior rank, took care that every thing 
was kept and proceeded in proper order. [J. Y.] 
TKIDENS. [Fuscina.] 

TRIENS. [As.] 

TRIERA^RCIIIA {rpLi/]papxicf). Tliis was 
one of the extraordinary war services or liturgies 
[Ljsiturgia] at Athens, the object of which was 
to provide for the equipment and maintenance of 
the ships of war belonging to the state. The per- 
sons who were chaiged with it were called Tpnjpap- 
Xoi, or Trierarchs, as being the captains of Tri- 
leines, though the name was also applied to per‘'Ons 
who bore the same charge in other vessels. It ex- 
isted from very early times in connection with the 
forty eight iiaiicraries of Solon, and the fifty of 
CTin'sthenes : each of which corporations appears 
to have been obliged to equip and man a vessel. 
(Comp. Nauciiaria : Le , i' jfiieL p. 283.) Under 
the constitution of Cleisthenes the ten tribes vvan'o 
at first fieverally charged with five vessels. This 
charge was of course superseded by the later 
forms of the Trierarchy, explained in the course of 
this article. 

I. The smnees io which the Trierarchs were liahh. 
What these wcie previously to 358 B. c. there can 
be no doubt ; the vessel was furnished by the state, 
though sometimes a wealthy and patriotic indivi- 
dual served in his own ship. Cleinias, for instance, 
did BO at Artemibium (Herod, viii. 17), but as it is 
particularly recorded that this ship was his own, 
we may infer, that he supplied at his own cost 
what the state was bound to provide. The same 
custom prevailed during the Peloponnesian war 
also. The 1 00 ships jirepared and reserved at the 
beginning of the war,- for any critical emergency, 
were supplied by the state. (Thiicyd. ii. 24.) In 
the expedition against Sicily {hi. vi. 31) the state 
furnished the hull of the vessel {mvv Kevdv), and 
the pay of the crews, a drachma per day for each 
man ; but the equipment of the ships was at the 
cost of the Trierarchs, who also gave iirapopal 
(Pollux, iii. 94), or additional pay to secure the 
best men. The same conclusions ate also decluci- 
ble from the credit which a Trierarch takes to him- 
self for saving his vessel, when the city lost her 
ships at Aegospotami (Isocr. c. Oallm. 3B2) : 
and from the further statement that ^he paid 
the sailors out of bis own pocket. From the 
threat of Cleon (Aristoph. 910) that he 

would (as XfpaTTiySs) make an adversary a Trier- 
arch, and give him an old ship vvith a rotten 
malt {ierrioy irairp6r),i it appears that the^ state 
furnished the hull and mast also, but that the Trier- 
. arch was bound to keep and return them in good 
repair i an obligation expressed in the Inscriptions 
quoted by Bbckh ( (/fkunden Uber das Scewesm dm 
Aitmtwn Stmtes^ p. 197)» by the phrase, Set r%v 
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vavv Saui/itov ml tvr&Xij Trapaoovmt. Conse- 
quently tln‘ statement in the oiation against Mi- 
tiias (p. 5G4. ■22) that when Demosthenes was quite 
young (b. c, 30' 4) the Trierarchs paid all the ex- 
penses themselves (rci awAco/tara efc rap i^iav) 
only implies that they defrayed the expenses which 
were customary at that time, and which were after- 
wards diminished by the regulation of the sym- 
moriae ; but not that they supplied the ship, or 
pay and ])rovisions for the crew. The whole ex- 
penditure, says Bockh, means nothing more than 
the equipment of the vessel, the keeping it m ri‘pair, 
and the procuring the crew which was attended 
with much trouble and expense, as the Trierarchs 
weie sometimes obliged te give bounties in order to 
induce persons to serve, foreign sailors not being 
admissible. From the oration of Deniostbeiios 
against Polycles (jb. c. 30 1), we learn the following 
paiticulars about the Trieraichy of that time. 
The ITierarchs were ohliged to launch their ship ; 
the sailors were supplied from particular parishes 
(d? 7 ^ioi), through the agency of the demarchi ; luit 
those supplied to A])<)ilodorus the client of Demos- 
thenes were but few and inefficient, conse{}uently 
he mortgaged his estate (vTroSHPai t?)*/ odertiw)^ 
and hired the best men he could get, giving great 
bounties and premiums (TrpoSoVc-ts ). He also 
equi})ped the yeosei witti his own tackle and funii- 
tuie, taking nothing from the public stores (c/c rav 
d7}f.w(riav ovdep bAa€op. Compare the Speech on 
the Crown of the Trierarchy, p. 12*39}. Moreover 
in consequence of his sailors deserting when he 
was out at sea, he was put to additional and heavy 
expenses in hiring men at ditFerent ports, 'i’he 
provision money for the sailors ((rtrrjpetrioy) was 
provided by the state, and paid by the strategi, 
and BO generally speaking was the pay for tiic 
marines (imSdrat.) : but Demosthenes’ client only 
received it for two numths, and as he served for 
five months more than his time, (from the delay of 
his succcfisor elect,) he wms obliged to advance it 
himself for fifteen months, with but an uncertain 
prospect of repayment. Other circumstances are 
mentioned which made his Trierarchy very expen- 
sive, and the whole sjieech is worth reading, as 
showing the unfuiniess and hardship to which a rich 
man was sometimes sulijccted as a Trierareh. The 
observiition that he took no furniture from the pulilic 
stores, proves that at that time (b. c. 06T), the 
trir(unes were fitted out and equipped from the 
public stores, and consequently by the state ; but 
as we learn from other passages in Demosthenes, 
and the inscriptions in Bockh ( Ur&miden, No. iii.), 
the Trierarchs were obliged to return in good con- 
dition any articles which they took; in default of 
doing so tiiey were couhidered debtors to the state. 

That the ship’s furniture was either wholly or in 
part supplied by the state, also appears from an- 
other Rpeech (o. Euer(/. et Mnmh. 3146); but 
Trierareh s did not always avail themselves of tlieir 
privilege in this respect, that they might Inive no 
trouble in settling with tln‘ state. It is evident 
then, that at the time referred to (about b.c. 360), 
the only expenses binding upon the Trierarchs went 
those of keeping in repair the sliip and the ship’s 
furniture ; but even these might be very consider- 
able, especially if the ship were old, or exposed to 
hard service and rough weather. Moreover, some 
Trierarchs, wliether from ambitious or patriotic 
motives, put themselves to unnecessary expense in 
fitting out and rigging their ships, from which the 
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state derived an advantage. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the state suffoied, by the Trieraiclis 
peifomiing their duties at the least possible ex- 
pense, or letting out their Trieraichy {/xiaQacraL 
rrip Aeirovpyiap) to the contractor who ofteied tho 
lowest tender. (Dem. de Corem. Tnarar. 1230.) 
One consequence of this was, that the duties were 
inadequately performed ; but there was a greater 
I evil connected with it, namely, that the contractors 
I repaid themselves b^"' privateering on their own 
account, which led to reprisals and letters of marque 
being granted against the state. (Sylae : Dem. 
Id, 1231.) It seems strange that tho Athenians 
tolerated this, especially as they were sometimes 
inconsistent enough to punish the Trierarchs who 
had let out their Tneiaicliy, considering it as a 
desertion of post {Kenrord^LUP,, id. 1230). 

We may here observe, that tho expicssion in 
Isacus (da Apoll. ifered. (!7), that a Tneiarcli 

had his ship made hiimsell” (rr;!/ pavp 7roL7]C7£i.i€- 
pop),, does not mean that he was at the cost of 
building It {pav7T7}yi]frdpepos\ hut only of fitting 
It up and getting it ready for sea. That the ships 
alvvays belonged to the state, is furtlier evident 
from tlie fact tliat tho senate was intrusted with 
the inspection of the ship-biniding (Dem. c. Amlrot 
5.99. 13 ) ; and is placed beyond all doubt by the 
“ Athenian Navy List” of the inscriptions in 
Jidekh. {Clrhiiiden^ Slc.) Some of the ships there 
mentioned are called dpeTnichi'iparoi,, whence it ap- 
pears that the public vessels were assigned by lot 
to the resp(‘ctivc Triorarths. A rpiripris inihocl- 
fios was a siiip presented to the state as a free gift, 
just as rpLTipT) iiriSoupai means to present the state 
with a trireme (Dem. c. Alid, 566, 568). Tho 
duration of a Trierarchy nus a year, and if any 
Trierareh served longer than his legal time, ]j*e 
could charge the extra expenses ( t <) intrpiripdp’ 
Xr?ga) to his successor. To recover these cxpenscfe 
an action (cTTirpt.'ppapx'i^pGi.ros StKr?) might be 
brought ngaiii&t the successor, of which we have 
an example in the speech of Apolludorus against 
Polycles, composed by Demosthenes fur the foiuiiT. 

II. O/i tho CiXfH'nm of iko Tiirntrehtj. Those 
•would of course depend u]}on circunisiances ; but 
except in extraordinary casc's, they were not moKi, 
than 60, nor less than 40 minae : the average was 
about 50. Tlius about the year n. c. 360, a whdle 
Trkaurchy was let out fur 40 ininao ; in later 
times the general amount of a contract was 60. 
(Dem. 0 , MiiL 539, 564. 20, de. Cor&n. 260, 262.) 

III. On th dijrerent farms of the I'rkmirchj. 

In ancient times one person bore the whole charge, 
afterwards it was customary for two persons to 
share it, who were tlieu culled Byntriemrehs {(Tvv^ 
rpLTjpapxoi), When this practice was first intro- 
duced is not known, but Bockh conjectures that it 
was about the year 412 b. c., after the defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily, when the union of two 
persons for the Choregia was first permitted. Tho 
most ancient account of a sj ntrieravchy is later 
than 410 (Lys. e, Ohiftt, 907, 909), and 'we meet 
■with one so late as A o. 358, the year of tho Athe- 
nian expedition into Fulioea, (Deim a Mid, 566. 
24.) Tho syutrierarchy to which we allude was 
indeed a voluntary service hut there 

can be little doubt that it was suggested by the 
ordinary practice of that time ; and even under the 
next form of', the service, 'two Triemrehs were 
sometimes employed for the immediate direction of 
the Trierarchy. The syutrierarchy, however, did 
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Sint entirely supersede the older and single form, 
being only meant as a relief m case of emergency, 
when there was not a sufficient niimher of wealth}^ 
citizens to bear the expense singly. Numerous 
instances in fact occur of single Triemrchies, be- 
tween 410 and 358 b. c., and in two passages of 
Jsaeiis (<le Jjimeog. Her. 54, da AjiolL 67), lefer- 
ring to this period, the single and double Trierar- 
chy are men tinned as coternporaneous. Apollo- 
clonis also was sole Tnerarch (Deni, c, J'olycl.) so 
late as B c. 361. In tlie case of a syntricrarchy 
the two Tneiarchs commanded tlieir vessel in turn, 
SIX months each (Id. 121.9), according as they 
agieed between themselves. 

The third form of the Trierarchy -^as connected 
with, or suggested by, the syntricrarchy. In b c. 
358, the Athenians were im.able to procure a suffi- 
cient luiinber of legally appointed Tnerarclis, and 
accordingly they sunimoned the volunteers. This, 
liowcver, was but a temporary expedient ; and ns 
the actual system was not adequate to the public 
wants, they determined to manage the Trierarchy 
somewhat in the same way as the property thxes 
1 Ebsphora], namely, by classes or syminoriae, 
according to the law of Periander passed, as Bockh 
shows, in the year 358, and which was the pri- 
mary and original enactment on the subject With 
this view T200 (TuBreAeir, or partners (Dem. c. \ 
Jilid. 564) were appointed, who were probably the 
wealthiest individuals of the state, according to the 
census or valuation. These weie divided into 20 
(Tu/x/uopiag or classes ; out of which a number of 
persons (a-evyara) joined for the equi^iment or ra- 
ther the maintenance and management of a sliip, 
under the title of a (Tvi'T^k^ia (Harpocr. j?. v,) or 
union Sometimes, perhaps, by special enactment, 
when a great number of ships was required, a 
synteleia of this kind consisted of four or five 
wealthy individuals, who bore jointly the ex- 
penses of one trireme (Harpocr. s. '^vy.fiopia) ; 
but generally to every ship there was assigned a 
synteleia of fifteen persons of different degrce.s of 
wealth, as we may suppose, so that four only wore 
provided for by each synimoria of sixty persons. 

These synUdeiae of fifteen persons each seem to 
Jiave been also called symmoriae by Hyperides. 

( Harpocr. ; compare Bern, de Synimor, 183.) 
It npfjears, however, tliat before Demosthem's 
carried a new law on this subject (b. c. 340), it 
had. been customary for dseWan persons to unite in 
a synteleia or company for a ship (l)eni. pro 
Con 261), who bore the burden in equal shares,' 
This being the case it follows, cither that the 
members of the symmoriae had been liy that time 
raised from 1 200 to 1 280, or that some alterations 
had Mken place in their internal arrangements, of 
which no account has come down to us. (Bockh, 
Urkmden^ &c. p. 101.) From the phrase twb h 
rots Adxmr crypreAemr^ Used in the Kardhoyos (de 
Con 261), it would also seem that the word Adxo^ 
was used of civil as well as military divisions, and, 
in this instance, of the symmoriae. The superin- 
tendence of the whole system was in the hands of 
the 300 wealthiest members, who were therefore 
called the “ leaders of the symmoriae ” (i^yefidvfn \ 
on whom the burdens of the trier* 
archy chiefly fell, or rather ought to have fallen. 
(Dew. pro €of> 329, c. Buerg, ei Mmdb. 1145.) 
The services performed by individuals under this 
system appear, to have been the same as before: 
the state stEl provided the ship's tackle («. c, the 
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oddpia led arrvTnna Kal oxoivla^ and other things), 
and some stringent enactments weie made to com- 
pel the Trierarchs to deliver it up according to the 
inventory taken of it (to 5idypa/xjna rSov aicev£p)^ 

I either at Athens or to their successors sent out hy 
the symmoriae. This conclusion, that the vessel 
ivas equipped by the state, is confirmed hy De- 
mosthenes (de Sipnmor. 183. 17), and in the ora- 
tion against Midias (/. c.) he says, referring to the 
system of the symmoriae, that the state provided 
the crews, and the furniture. The only duty then 
of the Trierarchs under this system was to keep 
their vessels in the same repair and order as they 
leceivcd them. But even from this they managed 
to escape : for the wealthiest members, who had to 
serve for their synteleia, let out their Trieraichies 
for a talent, and received that amount from their 
partners (o’l/rTeAas), so that in reality they paid 
next to nothing, or, at any rate, not what they 
ought to have done, considering that the Trierarchy 
was a ground of exemption from other liturgies. It 
does not appear from the orators how the different 
syntcleiae appointed the Trieraichs who were to 
take charge of their vessels ; but it was probalily 
left to themselves without being regulated by any 
legal enactment. The evils and irregularities of 
the symmoriae are thus (rhetorically perhaps) 
described by Demosthenes: “I saw your nav}'- 
going to ruin, and the rich escaping with little 
cost, and persons of moderate income losing their 
property, and the city losing the opportunities of 
action, and the triremes not being equipped in 
sufficient time to meet an emergency, and therefore 
I proposed a law, &;c.” The changes he meant to 
effect by it are related in his oration concerning 
the symmoriae (b. c. 354), and are as follow : he 
proposed to acid 800 to the 1 200 o-vvreXu^^ making 
the whole 2000, so that, subtracting ail those who 
could claim exemption as minors, orphans, &c., 
there might always remain 1200 persons (cro^/wara) 
to serve. These were to be divided into 20 sym- 
moriae of 60 each, as under the old system : each 
of these was to be subdivided into five divisions of 
1 2 persons each, one-half rich and the other poor 
(dvrapa.TrK’ppm), so as to form altogether 100 
smaller symmoriae. The number of tiiremes, ac- 
cording to this scheme, was to he 301), classed in 
20 divisions of 15 ships: each of these divisions 
was to be assigned to one of the 20 larger sym- 
moriae, so that each of the smaller would receive 
3 ; and in case of 300 ships being required, four 
Trierarchs would be appointed to each. More- 
over'', each of the greater symmoriae was to receive 
the same amount of the public stores for equip- 
ment, in order that they might apportion it to the 
smaller classes. With a view to levying the crews, 
and for other purposes, the generals were to divide 
the dockyards into ten parts for 30 ships^ stations 
(pedxromot) adjacent to each other ; and to assign 
each of these parts to a tribe, or two large sym- 
moriae of 30 ships. These ten parts were to be 
subdivided into thirds, each of which was to be 
assigned to a third part (rpitrvs) of the tribe to 
whom the whole was allotted, so that each third 
would rteceive ten ships. Whether this scheme 
was put Into practice does not appear, but it seems 
that it was not, for the mismanagement of the Trier- 
archy appears to have continued till Demosthenes 
carried his law about the ^‘'Trierarchy according to 
the Valuation^’ One of the chief evils connected 
with it was, that the triremes were never equipped 
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in time; niid as Deinostliencs {Phil. 50) complains 
of this, in b. c. J552, we may conclude that his 
proposal fell to the ground. But these evils were 
too serious to remain without a remed3’' ; and 
therefore when the orator was the eTio'TaTijs too 
vavTLKou or the superintendent of the Athenian 
navy, he brought forward and carried a law for 
alteiing and impro\ing the system of the symmo- 
riae and companies, the members of which no 
longer called themselves Tiierarchs, but partners 
((Tiivr^Xm) (Id. cle Cor. 2G0), thereby introducing 
the ^''Foiirthforin of the Tiicrarchy.” The provisions 
of the law were as follow. The naval services re- 
quired from every citizen were to depend upon 
and be proportional to his property, or rather to 
his taxable capital {HiJLri/.ia, see Eisphora), as 
registered for the symmoriae of the property taxes, 
the late being one trireme for every ten talents of 
taxable capital, up to three triremes and one auxi- 
liary vessel (uTT'rjpeViop) for the largest properties ; 
i e. no person, however rich, could be requiied 
to furnish more. Those who had not ten talents 
in taxable capital were to club together in synte- 
leiac till they had made up that amount ; and if 
the valuation of the year of Nausinicus (b. c. 379) 
w'^as still in force, the taxable capital (for the high- 
est class) was one-fifth of the whole. By this law 
great changes were effected. All persons paying 
taxes were rated in proportion to their property, 
so that the poor were benefitted by it, and tlie 
state likewise: for, as Demosthenes {de Cor. 261) 
says, tliose who had formerly contributed one- 
sixteenth to the Trierarchy of one ship were now 
Trierarchs of two, in which case they must either 
have served by proxy, or done duty in successive 
years. He adds that the consequences were highly 
beneficial. During the whole war, carried on after 
the law was in force, no Trierarch implored the aid 
of the people (licerTjplav lOrjice), or took refuge in | 
a temple, or was put into prison by the persons ' 
whose duty it wuis to dispatch the fleet (ot arroo-ro- 
A€?s), nor was any trireme lost at sea, or lying 
idle ill tlie docks for want of stores and tackle, as 
under the old system, when the service (rd Aei- 
roupyeip) fell on the poor. The duties and services 
to which the Trierarchs were subject under the 
new law were probably the same as under the 
third form of the Trierarchy, the symmoriae. 

On the relation which, in this system, tlie cost ' 
of a Trierarchy bore to the property of a Trierarch 
Bdckh makes the following remarks, which may 
be verified by a refofenco to Eisphora, If we 
reckon that, as foimeriy, it cost about a talent, the 
total expense of the Trierarchs, for 100, 200, or 300 
triremes amounted to an equal number of talents, 
or a sixtieth, a thirtieth, and a twentieth of the 
vabmtioii of Attica: f.c. for the first class one-third, i 
two-tliirds, and one per cent, of their property: ! 
for the poorer a proportionally less amount: and of i 
the annual incomes, token as a tenth part of the j 
propert}', 3^, 6’|, and 10 percent, for the most! 
wealth)’-. But we may reckon that Athens at that 
time had not more than 300 or 200 triremes at 
sea, very seldom 300 ; so that this war-tax did not 
for tlie richest class amount on an average to more 
than one-third, and two-thirds per cent, of their 
property.” 

This arrangement of Demosthenes was calculated 
for 300 triremes, for which number 300 persons 
serving in person would be necessary ; so that tlie 
chief burden must have fallen upon the leaders of 
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the former symmoriae. The year of passing this 
law Bockh fixes at b. c. 3*10 or 339. liow long it 
remained in force is unceitain. In the speech for 
the crown (b. c. 330), where much is said on the 
subject of the Tiierarchy, it is neither mentioned 
that the law was in existence, nor that it was 
repealed ; but Demosthenes (p. 329) snys that 
Aeschines had been bribed by the leaders of th« 
symmoriae to nullify it. 

It appears then that the Trieraichy, though the 
most expensive of the liturgies, i.vas not of neces- 
sity oppiessive, if fairly and economically raauagetl, 
though this, as has been before observed, was not 
always the case. (Demosth. c. jPo/yc.) 

With respect to the amount of property which 
rendered a man liable to serve a Trierarchy or syn- 
tncrarchy, Bockh ohser\es, “1 am awate of no 
instance of liability arising from a property of less 
value than 500 minae, and as an estate of one or 
two talents never obliged tlie possessor to the per- 
formance of any liturgy (Dcm. e. Aphoh. p. 333), 
the assertion of Isaeiis [de Dicaemj. Jlneil. p. 54) 
that many had served the office of Tiicrarch whoso 
property was not more tlian 80 minae, obliges us 
(if true) to suppose that public- spin ted individuals 
were sometimes found to contribute to a Trierarchy 
(rather perhaps to a syntrierarchy) out of a very 
small property.” 

The disadvantages which in liter times resulted 
from the Trierarchs not being ready for sea by the 
time for sailing, were in early times prevented by 
their appointments being made beforehand ; us wa's 
the case with the Trierarchs appointed to the 1 00 
ships which were reserved at the b(‘gininng of the 
Peloponnesian war against an attack upon Atliens 
by sea. 

The appointment to serve under the first and 
second forms of the Trierarchy was made by tho 
strategi (Demosth. o. Laer. 940. 10), and in case 
any person was appointed to serve a Trierarchy, 
and thought that any one else (not called upon) 
was better able to bear it than himself, he ofiered 
the latter an exchange of his property | Antidusis] 
subject to -cho burden of the Trierarchy, 

In cases of extreme hardship, persons became 
suppliants to the people, or fled to the altar of 
Artemis at Munyebia. If not ready in time, they 
were sometimes liable to imprisonment 

Dem. de Cor. 202. 3 5), Thus on one occasion 
(Dem* de Cor. Ttier. 1220. 6), the Trierarchs were 
by a special decree subjected to imprisonment, if 
they were not off the pier (xcSiUct) by the end of 
the month j on the contrary, whoever got his ship 
ready first, was to be rewarded with the “crown 
of the Trierarchy so that in this way consi- 
derable emulation and competition were produced. 
Moreover, the Trierarchs were uirevdovoi, or liable 
to be called to account for their expenditure s 
though they applied their own property to the 
service of the state. (Dem. c. Po{ija. 1222, II ; 
Aeschin. c. Ctemph. 66.) But they also received 
money out of the treasury for various disburse- 
ments, as tbe pay of the soldiers ami sailors, and 
the extra hands (t/irvpetrla) : thus. On one occasion, 
each Trierarch is stated to have received 30 minae, 
as MirAvvu. (Dem.de Cor. Trier* I23L 14.) The 
Triemrehs may also have been considered 
vot, from being peqtttred to show that they had 
performed their duties properly. The Sacred Tri- 
remes, tho Faralus and- the Salamis, had special 
tosurers [Tamus] appointed to them (Pollux, 
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vni. lie) ; and, mi tlie aiithorit}’’ of Ulpian {ad 
Dem. c. Mid, CHG), it has been believed that the 
state acted as Trienirch ior each of them ; but in 
the inscriptions quoted by Buckli {Ihkimdcn,, &c., 
p. 1G9), no difference is made between the Trier- 
aichs of the Parulus and other vessels, and there- 
ioie it would seem that the state appointed Tiier- 
archs for them as well as for other vessels, and 
piovided out of the public funds for those expenses 
only which were peculiar to them. 

IV. On the ea'empliuns from the Tiioaycliy. — 
By an ancient law, in force b. c. 3n5 (Dem. c. 
Lepi.% no person (but minors or fem<ib‘s) could 
cluin exemption fiorn the Trierarcby, v/ho were of 
sufficient wealth to perform it, not even the de- 
sccndanta of linrmocliiis and Aristogiton. But 
from Isneus (/> Jpoll. JIomL C7) it appears 
tliat in the time of the single Trierarchy no person 
could he compelled to serve a second time within 
two years after a former service (5ut> sr7} ^laXiTrcoy). 
The nine archons also were exempt, and the Tiier- 
archy was a ground of exemption from the other 
liturgies, any of which, indeed, gave an exemption 
from all the rest during the year next following 
that of its service. (Dem. c. Lept. 459, ddl.) 

Jhit all property was not subject to the service, 
as wo learn from Demostlienes {De Synim. 182. 
if), who tells us that a person was exempt, if 
dZvvaros,, or unalde to servo from pioverty ; so 
abo were ‘'■wauls, heiresses, orphans, cleruchi, and 
coi porate bodies.” Of course an heiress could only 
chum exemption while unmnrricd. "Wards also 
were free from «// lilmyks^ during their minority, 
and for a year after tiioir Boicipaaia, (Lynas, c, 
JHmjit, 008.) By RKrjpouxoin are meant colonists, 
who, while absent hy..tho command of the state, 
could not perform a Trierarchy. The rd Koivwvutd 
admits of a doubt, but it prnbalily means the pro- 
pin’ty of joint tenants, as bi others or coheirs, whicli 
bad not'yet bi^m apportioned to them (Pollux, 
viii. DM).* or it may refer to monies invested in 
partnership, Moreover, though the proyier duration 
of a 1’iH‘rardiy was a ytuir, it was legally dissolved 
if the gem'rai furnished no pay to the soldiers, 
or if the ship pat into the Beiraotms, it being then 
inipobsihle to keep the sailors together. (Dem, c„ 
rohiG. 1209.) 

V. On th^ kyat proei-edhys emneoied tclili ihe 

yW(‘Xrtre%,---"TheRC were either between individual 
Tfierarchs, or bet-ween Trierurclis and the state, 
and tberefore in tho form of a Diadicasia. I’liey 
generally arose in consequence of a Trierarch not 
delivering up his ship and her rigging in proper 
order, either to his successor or to the state. If he 
alleged that the loss or damage of either happened, 
from a storm, he was said Kara xeigw^'a 

dmKwKhai^ and if his plea were substantiated, 
iSofeiP' h Bimcrrripif k, r, A. Vessels or furni- 
tiiro on which a trial of this kind had been held, 
were said to be SiaSeSiXitcr/uem. 

The presidency of tho courts wliich tried matters 
of tins sort was vested in Mbe strategi, and some- 
times in tlie superintendents of the' dockyard, 
in conjunction with the durwroKus, The senate 
also appears to have had a Judicial povyer in these 
matters : c g. we meet in various inscriptiohs with 
the phrase ofSe TcSr Tptnpdpxwr, dl*' ^Uvhmir^v ^ 
T'hv Bdckh conjectures that the 

Trierwths of whom this is «ud had returned their 
ships in" such a condition, that the state might have 
called upon 'them to put them in thorough repair, or 
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to robuild them, at a cost for an oi dinary tiirerne of 
5000 drachmae. Siippobing that they won' not re- 
leased from this liability bv any decree ot a court 
of juhtice, and tliat the rebuilding was not com- 
pleted, be conceives that it must have been com- 
petent (in a clear and flagrant case) for the senate 
to have inflicted upon them tbe penalty of twice 
5000 draclimae, the technical phi ase for which was 
“doubling the trireme.” {Urkimden,^ Ac. p. 228.) 

The pluase oopoKo‘)7]0'€P rpiypr) ;cam)n dyroBotia-siv, 
winch occius in inscriptions, does not apply to an 
undertaking for giving a new triieme, but merely 
for putting one in a complete state of repair. 

I’he phiase ^aivsLv ttXoIqv (Dem. c, Lucr. 94 1 ), 
to lay an information against a vessel, is used not 
of a public ship, but of a private vessel, engaged 
perhaps in smuggling or privateering. (Bcickh, Puhl, 
Econ. of AtJmis,, pp. 541 — 57G, 2d ed ) [R. W.] 
TRIEROPOIl {rpLrjpoTToioL). [Navis, p. 
785, a.] 

TRTGON. [PiLA.] 

TRILIX. [Tela, p. 1102,b.] 
TRINU'NDINUM. [Nundinae.] 
TRIO^BOLON. [Dioastes, p. 402, b.] 

TR 1 0 'BO L U S. [Drachma.] 

TUI PI JCATIO. [Actio, p. 12, a.] 

TRIPOS (TpiTTouv), a tnpod, ?. e. any utensil 
or article of furni tuio supported upon three foot. 
More ospecuilly 

I, A three legged table. [I^Ie.nsa ] The first 
woodcut, at p. 808, shows such a table in use. 
Its tiiree siipyiorts are iichly and tastefully orna- 
mented. Various ciiigle legs {frape.zophoya,, Cic. 
(id Fain, 'vii, 28), wrought in tho saine st}le out 
of white niarlile, red porphyiy, or other valuable 
materials, and consisting of a limPs-hcad or some 
similar ob)ect at the top, and a foot of the sumo 
animal at the bottom, united by niterveniiig foliage, 
are preserved in the British Museum (Comhe, 
Ancient A/arbks,, i. 8, i. 13, iii. 88) and in other 
collections of antiquities. Tho tripod used at en- 
tertaimneiits to liuid the Crater had short feet, 
so tliat it was not much elevated. These tables 
were probably sometimes made to move upon 
castors. (Horn. //. xviii. 875). 

II. A pot or caldron, used for boiling meat, 
and eitlier raised upon a three-legged stand of 
bronze, us is represented in the woodcut, p. 827, 
or made with its three feet in tho same piece. 
tSucb a utensil was of great value, and was soine- 
tmies oflered as a prize in tbe public games (xxiii. 
281, 702, 708). 

in. A bronze altar, not differing probably in 
its original form from the tall tripod caldion already 
described. In this form, but with additional or- 
nament, we see it in tbe annexed woodcut, which 
represents a tripod found at Prejus. (Spoil, Mis(\ 
Emd, JfiL p, 118.) That this was intended to bo 
used in sacrifice may be inferred from the buHV 
head with a fillet tied round tho horns, which we 
see at tho top of each leg. 

All the most ancient representations of the 
sacrificial tripod exliibit it of the same general 
shape, together with three rings at the top to servo 
as handles (oi;ar«, Horn. IL xviii. 878). Since it 
has this form on all the coins and other ancient 
remains, which have any reference to the Delphic 
oracle, it has been with sufficient reason concluded 
that the tripod, from which the Pythian priestess 
gave responses, was of this kind. ^ The right- 
I hand figure in the woodcut is copied from one 
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pul>lisliefl by K. 0. Muller (Buttigcr s 

i. p. 110), fouiuled upon numeioiis ancient au- 



tlioritics, and designed to show the anpearanee 
of the oracular tiipod at Jielphi. Besides the 
parts already inentioned, viz. the three legs, the 
three handles, and the vessel or caldron, it shows 
a Hat, round plate, called oA^ios-, on which the 
Pythia seated herself in order to give responses, 
and on which lay a laurel wreath at other times. 
This figure also shows the position of the CoiiTiNa, 
whicli, as well as the caldron, was made of veiy 
thin bronze, and was supposed to incrt'ase the 
prophetic sounds which came fiom underneath the 
earth. (Virg. iii. 9*2.) 

The cclebrily of this tripod produced innu- 
inerahle imitations of it (Diod. xvi. 20’), called 
‘^Delpliic tiipods.'” (Athen. y. p. 199.) They 
w(‘re made to be used in sacrifice, and still more 
frcKiiumtly to he presen te<l to the treasury both 
in that and in many other Greek temples. (Athen. 
vi. pf). 2:)1, f.— *232, d. ; TauB. iv. 3*2. § 1.) 
[1)onab.ia.1 Tripo'ds were chiefly dedicated to 
Apollo (Palis, iii. i«. § 5) and to Bacchus. Partly 
in allusion to the fable of the rape of a tripod from 
Apollo by llercules, and the recovery of it by the 
former (Fans. iii. 21. § 7, x. 13. § 4), the tripod 
was one of his usual attributes, and therefore 
occurs continually on coins and ancient marbles 
which have a relation to him. Of this we have an 
example in the bas-relief engraved on p. 117, which 
also exhibits two more of his attributes, the lyre 
and the serpent. In conformity with the same 
ideas it was given as a prize to the conquerors at 
tlie Pythian and other games, which were cele- 
brated in honour of Apollo* (Herod, i. 144.) On 
the other hand, tlte theatre at Athens being con- 
sidered sacred to Bacchus, the successful Cho- 
ragiis reetdved a bronze tripod as -the appropriate 
prize. The choragic monuments of Thrasyllus and 
Lysicratefi, the ornamental fragments of which are 
now in the British Museum, were erected by them 
to preserve and display the tripods awarded to 
tliem on such occasions. We find also that a 
tripod was sometimes consecrated to the Muses 
(IP'S. Op. et Dk% 6158) and to Hercules. (Pans. 


X. 7. § 3.) ^ 

A tripod, scarcely less remarkable than that 
from which the Pythia delivered oracles, and coiy 
secrated to Apollo in the same temple at Delphi, 
was that made from the spoils of the Persian army 


after the battle of Platneae. It consisted of a 
golden bowl, suppoifcod by a three-headed bionze 
serpent. (Herod, ix. 81 ; Thucid. i. 132 ; SchoL 
in he.; P<uis. x. 1 3. § 5 j Gylliub, Top. Oumt. ii. 1 3 ; 
Banduri, Ttnpf. Orient t ii. p. 614.) The golden 
bowl having been remcjved, the bionze serpent was 
taken to Constantinople, and is probably the same 
which was seen there by Spon and Wln'lor in 
1675. The first figure in the annexed wood-cut 
18 copied from Wlieler’s engraving of it. {Journetj 
into ilrcece, p. 185.) He says it was about four- 
teen or fifteen feet high. 



The use of bronze tripods as altars evidently 
arose in a great degree from their suitableness to 
he removed from place to place. We have an ex- 
ample of this mode of employing them in the scene 
which is represent'd in the woodcut on p. 1015. 
To accommodate them as much as possihlij to this 
purpose, they are sometimes made to fold together 
into a small compass by a contrivance, which may 
bo undei'stood from an inspection of the preceding 
woodcut. The right-band figure represents a tripod 
in the British Museum. A patera, or a plain me- 
tallic disk, wnis laid on the top, when th<‘ro was 
occasion to offer incense. Alany of these movable 
folding tripods may be seen in Museums, proving 
how common they wore among the Homans, 
Another species of tripods deserving of notice 
are those made of marble or hard stone. One 
was discovered in the villa of Hadrian, fine fi'ot 
high, and therefore iinsuitahle to he used In sacri- 
fice, It is very much ornamented, and was pro- 
bably intended merely to ho displayed as a work 
of art. (CayliiR, JheneJl, ii. pi. 53.) [J. Y*] 

TRIPU^DlUM. [Ainuia, pp. 175,1>., 176, a.] 
TRIliMIS. [Navis.] 

TRITAGONTSTES. [I Hsmio.] 

TRITTYA (TpiTTwa). [SACRiFioiyM, p.l 000.] 
THITTYS (rpiTTds). [Teibus, p. 1164.]^ 
TRIUMPIIUS, a solemn procession in which 
a victorious general entered the city in a chariot 
drawn by four horses. He was preceded by tlie 
captives and spoils taken in war, was followed by 
his troops, and after passing in state along the Via 
Sacra, ascended the Capitol to oiler sacrifice in the 
temple of Jupiter, 
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Sucli displays have been so universal among all 
warlike tribes from the earliest times, and are so 
immediately connected with some of the strongest 
passions of the human heart, that it would be as 
useless as it is impossible to trace their origin his- 
torically, It is scarcely necessary to advert to the 
fancies of those ancient writers, who refer their first 
institution to the mythic conquests of Bacchus in 
the East (Biodor. iv. 5 ; Plin. //. N. vii. 57), nor 
need we attach much importance to the connection 
between triimpims and hpiapQos^ according to the 
etymology doubtingly proposed by Varro {L. L, vi. 
03, ed. Muller). Rejoicings after a victory, ac- 
companied by processions of the soldiery with their 
plunder, must have been coeval with the existence 
of the Romans as a nation, and accordingly the 
return of Romulus with spolia opiraa after he had 
defeated the Caeninenses and slain Aero their king, 
is described by Dionysius (ii. 34 ; compare Prop, 
iv. 1. 32) with all the attributes of a regular 
triumph. Plutarch {Rom. 10) admits that this 
event was the origin of and first step towards the 
triumph of after times, but censures Dionysius for 
the statement that Romulus made his entrance in 
a quadriga, which he considers disproved by the 
fact that all the triumphal (rpovaiopopovs) statues 
of that king, as seen in his day, represented him on 
foot. He adds that Tarquinins Priscus, according 
to some, or Poplicola, according to others, first 
triumphed in a chariot ; and in corroboration of tiiis 
we find that the first triumph recorded by Livy 
(i. 38 ; compare Flor. i. 5 ; Eutrop. i. G) is that over 
the Sabines by Tarquinius, who according to Ver- 
rius (Plin. if. iV. xxxiii. 19) wore upon this oc- 
casion a robe of cloth or gold. Whatever conclusion 
we may form upon these points, it is certain that 
from the first dawn of authentic history clown to 
the extinction of liberty a regular triumph (jwfus 
triumplius) was recognized as the summit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of ambition to 
every Roman general A triumph might be granted 
for successful achievements cither by land or sea, 
but the latter were comparatively so rare that we 
shall for the present defer the consideration of the 
naval triumph. 

After any decisive battle had been won, or a 
province subdued by a series of successful opera- 
tions, the Iinperator forwarded to the senate a 
laurel" wreathed despatch (literao hmreaUiG^ Zonar. 
vii. 21 ; Liv. xlvi. 1 ; Plin. IL N. xv. 40) con- 
taining an account of his exploits. If the intelli- 
gence proved satisfactory the senate decreed a public 
thanksgiving. [SnpPLlCATlo.] This supplication 
was so frequently the forerunner of a triumph, that 
Cate thinks it necessary to remind Cicero that it 
was not invariably so. (Cic. ad Ram. xv. 5.) After 
the war was concluded the general with his army 
repaired to Rome, or ordered his army to meet him 
there on a given day, but did not enter the city. 
A meeting of the senate was held without the 
walls, usually in the temple of Bellona {e,g. Liv. 
xxvi. 21, xxxvl 39) or Apollo (Liv. xxxix. 4), 
that he might have an opportunity of utgiug his 
pretensions in person, and these were then scru- 
tinized and discussed with the most jealous care. 
The following rules and restrictions were for the 
most part rigidly enforced, although the senate 
assumed the discretionary power of relaxing them 
in special cases. 

i/That no one could be permitted to triumph 
unless h® had held the office of dictator, of consul. 
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or of piaeior. (Liv. xxviii. 38, xxxi. 20.) Hence 
a triumph was not allowed to P. Scipio after he 
had expelled the Carthaginians from Spain, because 
he had commanded in that province “ sine iillo 
magistratu.” (Val. Max. ii. 8. §5; Liv. /. c.) 
The honours granted to Pompey, who triumphed 
in his 24th year (b, c. 81), before he had held 
any of the great offices of state, and again ten 
years afterwards, while still a simple eqiies, weic 
altogether unprecedented. (Liv. Rp/L 89 ; Cic. 
joro Man. 21 ; Veil Pat. ii. 30 ; Val. Max. 
viil 15. § 8 ; Pint. Pomp. 12, 22 j Dion Cuss, 
xxxvl 8.) 

2. That the magistrate should have been actually 
in office both when the victory was gained and 
when the triumph was to be celebrated. This re- 
gulation was insisted upon only during the earlier 
ages of the commonwealth. Its violation com- 
menced with Q. Publilius Philo, the first person to 
whom the senate ever granted a “ prorogatio im- 
perii” after the termination of a magistracy (Liv. 
viil 2G), and thenceforward proconsuls and pro- 
praetors were permitted to triumph without question 
(Liv. xxxix. 45, xl 25, 34), although for a consi- 
derable time the event was of rare occurrence. It 
was long held, however, that it was necessary for 
the “ prorogatio imperil ” to follow immediately 
upon the termination of the magistracy, for a 
triumph was refused to L. Lcntulus, who succeeded 
P. Scipio in Spain, on the ground that, although 
he had been formcily praetor, his imperium had 
not been continued uninterruptedly from the period 
when the command c.xpired, but had been renewed 
“extra ordinem” after a lapse of some years, 
(liiv. xxxi. 20.) But towards the close of tlie 
republic this principle was entirely abandoned. 
Consuls and praetors seldom quitted the city until 
their tenn of office had ceased, and when at any 
subsequent jieriod they entered upon the govoni- 
ment of a province, either in regular rotation or 
“ extra ordineni,” they enjoyed the full status and 
all the privileges of proconsuls and propraetors. 
The position of Pompey when sent against the 
pirates and afterwards against Mithridates, and of 
Cicero when he went to Cilicia, will be sufficient 
to illustrate this without multiplying examples. 

3. That the war should have been prosecuted 
or the battle fought under the auspices and in the 
province and with the troops of the general seek- 
ing the triumph (Liv. xxxi 48, xxxiv. 10; Val 
Max. ii. 8. § 2), and hence the triumph of the 
praetor Furius (Liv. xxxi. 49) was considered ir- 
regular and imperfect. Thus if a victory was 
gained by the Icgatus of a general who was absent 
from the army, the honour of it did not belong to 
the former, but to the latter, inasmuch as he had 
the auspices. 

4* That at least 5000 of the enemy should have 
been slain in a single battle (Val Mux. il 8. § 1), 
that the advantage should have lieen positive and 
not merely a compensation for some previous dis- 
aster (Oros. V. 4), and that Joss on the part of 

the Romans should have been small compared with 
that of their adversaries. (Liv. xxxiii. 22.) By a 
law of the tribunes L, Marius and M, Cato penal- 
ties were imposed upon all Iinperatores who should 
be found guilty of having made fidse returns to the 
senate, and it was ordained that so soon as they 
returned to the city they should bo required to 
attest the correctness of such documents upon oath 
before the city quaestor. (Val Max. Le.) It is 
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clear tliat these provisions could never have existed 
during the petty contests with which Rome was 
fully occupied for some centuiies ; and even when 
wars were waged upon the most extensive scale we 
find many instances of triumphs granted for gene- 
ral results, without reference to the numbers slain 
in any one engagement (e. g. Liv. viii# 26, xl. 38). 

5. That the war should have been a legitimate 
contest against public foes (justk koktdibusque 

Cic. pro Deiot 5), and not a civil contest. Plence 
Catuius celebrated no triumph over Lepidus, nor 
Antonius over Catiline, nor Cinna and Marius over 
their antagonists of the Sudan party, nor Caesar 
after Pluusalia, and when he did subsequently 
triumph after his victory over the sons of Pompey 
it caused universal disgust. Hence the line in 
Lucan (i. 1‘2) : 

“ Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos.” 

(See Val. Max. ii. 8. § 7 ; Dion Cass, xliii. 42 ; 
Flirt. Cues. 66.) [Ovatio.] 

6. That the dominion of the state should have 
been extended and not ineiely something previously 
lost regained. Hence Fulvius, who won back 
Capua alter its revolt to Hannibal, did not receive 
a triumph. (Val. Max, 1. o. ; compare Liv. xxxi. 5, 
xxxvi. 1.) The absolute acquisition of territory 
does not appear to have been essential. (Duker, 
ad Liv. xxxi. 5.) 

7. That the war should have been brought to a 
conclusion and the province reduced to a state of 
peace so as to permit of the army being withdrawn, 
the presence of the victorious soldiers being consi- 
dered indispensable in a triumph. In consequence 
of this condition not being fulfilled an ovation only 
was granted to Marcelliis after the capture of Syra- 
cuse (Liv. XX vi. 21, compare xxviii. 29, xxx. 48) 
and to L. Manlius upon his return from Spain. 
(Liv, xxxix. 29.) We find an exception in Liv, 
xxxi. IH, 40, but this and similar cases must be 
regarded as examples of peculiar favour. (See .also 
Tacit. Ann. i. 55, compared with ii, 41.) 

The senate claimed the exclusive right of delibe- 
rating upon all tliese points and giving or with- 
holding the honour sought (Liv, iii. 63; Polyb. 
vi. 1 3), and they for the most part exercised the 
privilege without iiuestion, except in times of great 
political excitement. The sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, however, in this matter was asserted at a very 
early date, and a triumph is said to have been 
voted by tlie tribes to Viderius and liorutius, the 
consuls of B. €. 441), in direct opposition to the re- 
solution of the fathers (Liv. iii, 63 ; Dionys. xi, 
SO), and in a similar manner to C. Marems Until us 
the first plebeian dictatm* (Liv, vii. 17), while L. 
Postumius Megellus, consul B. c, 204, celebrated a 
triumph, although resisted by the senate and seven 
out of the ten tribunes. (Liv. x. 37.) Nay more, 
we read of a certain Appius Claudius, consul b. a 
143 , who having persisted in celebrating a triumph 
in defiance of both tlie senate and people, was ac- 
companied by his daughter (or sister) Claudia, a 
vestal virgin, and by her interposition saved from 
being dragged from his chariot by a tribune. (Oros. 
V. 4 ; Cic. joro, CW, 14 ; Val Max. v, 4. § 6 ; 8uet, 
Tik 2.) A disappointed general, however, seldom 
ventured to resort to such violent measures, but 
satisfied himself with goin|| through the forms on 
the Alban Mount, a practice first introduced ^by 
0. Ihipirius Maso, and thus noticed in the Capito- 
line Fasti: C. PAPniius Maso coa m Coitwam 
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PRIMUS IN MONTE AlBANO III. NoNAS MaRT. 
AN. DXXII. (Phn. II.N. XV 38.) His example 
was followed "by Marcellus (Liv. xxvi. 21 ; Pint. 
Mare, 22), by Q. Minuciiis (Liv. xxxiii. 23), and 
by many others, so that Livy (xhi. 21) after men- 
tioning that the senate had refused a triumph to 
Cicereius (praetor B. c. 173) adds, “nr monte Al- 
bano, quod jam m morem vemrat, triuraphavit.” 
(See also Liv. xlv. 38.) 

If the senate gave their consent they at the 
same time voted a sura of money towards defraying 
the necessary expenses (Polyb. \i. 13), and one 
of the tribunes ‘•‘’ex auctoritate senatus’’ applied 
for a plebiscitmn to permit the Imperator to retain 
his imperium on the day when he entered the city. 
(Liv. xlv. 35, xxvi. 21.) This last form could 
not be dispensed with either in an ovation or a 
triumph, because the imperium conferred by the 
comitia curiata did not include the city itself, and 
when a general had once gone forth paludatns ” 
his military power ceased as soon as he re-entered 
the gates, unless the general law had been pri'- 
vioiisly suspended by a special enactment ; and in 
this manner the resolution of the senate was, as it 
weie, ratified by the plebs, [Imperium ; Palu- 
D amentum.) For this reason no one desiring a 
triumph ever entered the city until the question 
was decided, since by so doing he would ipso facto 
have forfeited all claim. We have a remarkable 
example of this in the case of Cicero, who after his 
return from Cilicia lingered in tlie vicinity of Rome 
day after day, and dragged about his lictors fiom 
one place to another, without entering the city, in. 
the vain hope of a triumph. 

Such were the prelimimuies, and it only now 
remains to describe the order of the piocession. 
This in ancient days was sufficiently simple. The 
leaders of the enemy and the other prisomu’s were 
led along in advance of the generaPs chariot, the 
military standards were carried befoce the troops 
who followed laden with plunder, banquets were 
spread in front of every door, and the populace 
brought up the rear in a joyous band,' filled ^ vith 
good cheer, chanting songs of victory, jeering and 
bantering as they went along with the pleasantries 
customary on such occasions. (Liv. iii. 29.) But 
in later times these pageants were raar^hallcd with 
extraordinary pomp and splendour, and presented 
a most gorgeous spectacle. Minute details would 
nccohsarily be different according to circumstances, 
but the general arrangements were as follow. When 
the day appointed had arrived the whole papulation 
poured forth from their abodes in holiday attire, 
some stationed themselves on the steps of the pub- 
lic buildings in the forum and along the Via Sacra, 
while others mounted scaffoldings eri^cted fur the 
purpose of commanding a view of the shovv. The 
temples were all thrown open, garlands of flowers 
decorated every shrine and image, and incense 
smoked on every altar. (Pint. AemiL !*mL 32 ; 
Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 1.) Meanwhile the Imperator 
called an assembly of his soldiers, delivered au 
oration commending their valour, and concluded by 
distributing rewards to the most distinguished and 
a sum of money to each individual, the amount de- 
pending on the value of the spoils. He then as- 
cended his triumphal car and advanced to the 
Forta Triumpbalis (where this gate was is a ques- 
tion which we cannot here discuss ; see Cic. m Pi$, 
23 V Suet. Oesfflo. 101 ; Josephus, B.J* viL 24), 
where he was met by the whole body of the senate 
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bearled by tbe magistiatcs. The procession tlien 

defiled in the following order. 

L The Senate headed by the magistrates. (Dion 
Cass. li. 21 ; Serv. cvl Virg, Aen. 643,) 2. A body 
of trumpeters. 3. A train of carriages and fianies 
(Josephus, I). <f. vii. 24) laden with spoils, those 
articles which were especially remarkable either on 
account of their beauty or rarity being disposed in 
such a manner as to he seen distinctly by the 
ciowd. (Suet. JuL 37.) Boards were borne aloft 
on feicula, on which were painted in large letters 
the names of vanquished nations and countiies. 
Here, too, models were e.xlubited in ivory or wood 
(Quinctil. vi. 3) of the cities and forts captured 
(Plm. V. 5), and pictures of the mountains, rivers, 
and other great natural features of tiie sniijugated 
region, with appropriate inscriptions. Gold and 
silver in coin or bullion, arms, weapons, and lioise 
furniture of every description, statues, pictures, 
vases, and other works of art, precious stones, 
tdahorately wrought and richly embroidered stuffs, 
and every oliject which could be regarded as val li- 
able or curious. 4. A body of flute-players. 5. The 
white bulls or oxen destined for sacrifice, with 
gilded horns, decorated with infiilae and serta, at- 
tended by the slaughtering priests with their im- 
pit'inents, and followed by the Camilli bearing in 
their hands paterae and other holy vessels and in- 
struments. d. Elephants or any other strange 
animals, natives of the conquered districts. 7. The 
arms and insignia of the leaders of the foe. 8. 
The leaders themselves, and such of their kindred 
as had been taken prisoners, followed by the whole 
band of inferior captives in fetters. 9, The coronae 
and other tributes of respect and gratitude be- 
stowed on the Impcratnr by allied kings and states. 
30. The lictors of the iraperator in single file, their 
fasces wreathed with laurel. (Plin. it. N. v. 40.) 
1 1. The Imperator himself in a circular chariot of 



ceding cut, copied from a marble formerly in the 
possession of the Duke d Alcala at Seville (Mont- 
faucon, JnL vol iv. pi. cv.), and also in the 
following cut, which represents the reverse of one 
of the coins of the Antonines. lie was attired in 
a gold embroidered robe {ioga piefa) and flowered, 
tunic {iunk^ pciimnia)., he bore in his right hand a 
lawrel bdiigh (Pint, Am/t 3*2), and in his left a 
weptre (Dionys, y. 47 ; Val. Max. ir, 4, § 5), his 
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brows were enciicled with a wreath of Delphic laiind 
(Plin. If. N. XV. 3{), 39), in addition to winch, in 
ancient tunes, his body was painted bright led, 
//. Ah xxiii. 36.) He was acconipamed 
in his chariot by liis children of tender years 



(Liv. xlv. 40 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 41), and sometimes 
by very dear or highly honoured friends (Dion 
Cass. li. 16, Ixiii. *20), while behind him stood a 
public slave holding over his head a golden Etrus- 
can crown ornamented with jewels. (Plin. If. A^. 
xxxiii. 4, xxviii. 7 ; Zonar. vii. *21.) The pre- 
sence of a slave in such a place at such a time 
seems to have been intended to avert “ in vitlia ” 
and the influenco of tlie evil eye, and for the same 
purpose a fascinuin, a little htdl, and a scourge 
were attaclied to the vehicle. (I’lia. //. A', xxviii, 
7 ; Zonar. vii. 21.) Tcrtullian {ApoL 3.3) tells us, 
that the slave ever and anon whispered in the oar 
of tile Imperator the warning words “Respice post 
te, hominem memento te,’’ Jted this statement is 
copied by Zonaras (/. c.), but is not conliruied by 
any earlier writer. Isidorus (xviii. 2), misunder- 
standiiig Pliny (xxviii. 7), iinagiuos that llie slave 
ill question was a common executioner# 1*2. Be- 
hind the chariot or on the horses which drew it 
(Zonar. L c.) rode the grown-up sons of the Im- 
perator, together with the legati, the tribuni ( Cie. 
z'/i Fh. 2.3), and the equites, all on horseback. 
13. The rear was biought up by the whole body 
of the infantry in marching order, their spears 
adorned with laurel (Plin. xv. 40), some shouting 
lo Triumphe (Varro, L. L, w 7, ed. Muller ; llou 
Oarm. iv. 2. 49 ; TibuU. ii. 6. 1*21), and singing 
hymns to the gods, while others proclaimed the 
praises of their leader or indulgiHi in keen sarcasms 
and coarse ribaldry at his expense, for the most 
perfect freedom of speech was granted and exer- 
cised. (Liv. iv. 53, V. 49, xUn 33, Dionys. vii. 72; 
Suet. Jul. 49, 51 ; Mart, i, 5. 3.) 

I’lio arrangement of the prociission as given 
above is taken, with some changi's, from the treatise 
of Onuphrius Pnnvinius De Triumpho in tiie 9th 
volume of the I’hcsaiirus of Graevius, ff’he dif- 
ferent particulars are all collected from the accoiint.s 
transmitted to us of the most celebrated triumphs, 
such as that of.Pompey in Appian (/M. 

116, 117), of Aemilius Paullus in Plutarch 
32) and in Livy (xlv. 40), of Vespasian and Titus 
in Josephus (/i. /, vii. 5. § 4, 5, 6), and of (kuntl- 
hi« in Zonaras (vii. 21), together with the remarks 
of Dionysius (ii. 34, v. 47 ), Servius («</ Vhg. Jen. 
iv. 543), and Juvenal {Sat x. 38 — 45). 

Just as the pomp was ascending the Capitolina 
hill some of the hostile chiefs were led aside into 
the adjoining prison and put to death, a custom so 
barbarous that we could scarcely believe that R 
existed in a civilissed age were it not attested by 
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tlic most iiiiqiicstloiialjle o\idonce. (Cic. m Verr. 

30 ; Liv, xxvi. 13 ; Joseph, vii. 2-1.) Poin- 
pej, indeed, refiuiued from peipetratinj^ this atro- 
city 111 his thiid triumph (Appian, BeU. Milh. 
117), and xiurelian on like occasion spiared Zenolna, 
hut these are quoted as exceptions to the general 
rule. When it was announced that these minders 
had been completi d (Joseph Ac.) the victims were 
tlien sacriticed, an oli’ming from tlie spoils was 
piesonted to Jupiter, the laurtd wreath was de- 
posited in the lap of the god (Seiiec. Con oJ. ad 
JMv. 10 ; Phn. IL N. xv. 40 ; Plin. Banc^q. 0 ; 
Stat./Syr.iv. 1. 41), the linperator was entertained 
at a public feast along with his Iriends in the tem- 
ple, and letunicd liomo in the evening preceded 
by torches and pipe's, and escorted by a crowd of 
citizens (Fior. ii. 1.) Plutarch {Q. B. 77) and 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 8. g G) say that it was the 
practice to itnite the coii'^iih to this banquet, and 
then to send a message reqiussting them not to 
come, in order, doubtless, that the Impel ator nnglit 
be the most distinguished pf'rsoii in the conipanv. 

The whole of tlie jiroceedings, g<*nt‘iidly speak- 
ing, were brought to a close in one day, but when 
the quantity of ])bmder was very great, and the 
troops very numerous, a longer period was rc- 
quinsl for the c.xhihition, and tlius the triumph of 
Flaniinius continued for three days in succes.sion. 
(Idv. xxxix. 7)2; Ihufc, Jm//. Z^a/dL 32.) 

Put the glories of the linperator did not end 
with the show nor even with his life. It was 
customary (we know not if the practice was iii- 
varialih*) to provide him at the pulilic expense 
with a site for a house, such mansions being styled 
tnnniphale^ dumiih. (Plin. xxxvi. 24. § G.) After 
deatli his kindred were permitted to deposit his 
a -hus within iho walls (such, at least, is the ex- 
planation given to the words of Plutarch, Q. H. 
78), and laurel ‘Wrcatlied stataieK standiug erect 
in tnumphul cars, displayed in the ve.stibuliim of 
the family mansion, transmitted his fame to pos- 
terity. 

A TanaiiPiius Navalis appeans to havi* dif- 
fered in no respect from an ordinary triunijih 
except that it must have been upon a smaller scale, 
and would ho characterized by the exhibition of 
beaks of sliijis and other nautical trophies. The 
earliest upon record was grunted to C. Ouillus, 
who laid tlu> foundation of the supremacy of Rome 
)jy sea in the first Punic war (Inv. id/JA xvii. ; 
Fust. (Japit.) ; and so elated was h(‘ ]>y his .success, 
that during the rest of Ins life, whenever h(‘ re- 
turned home at night from supper, he caused llutes | 
to sound and torches to be home Ind'ore him. ( Flor. 
ii. I ; Cic. CaL JSlaj, 13.) A second naval tri- 
umph was celebrated by Lutatius Catuhis for his 
victory olf the Insulae Aegutes, b. c. 2U (Val. 
“Max. li. 8. § 2 ; Fast Capit.) ; a third by Q. 
Fabiuft Lubeo, mu, 188, over tlie Cretans (Uv. 
xxxvii. GO], and a fourtli by C. Octavius over 
King Perseus (Liv» xlv. 42) witliout capti\esaud 
without spoils. 

TiiniMiuniH Casteknbih was a procession of 
the soldiers through the camp in honour of a tri- 
bunus or some olficer, inferior to the general, who 
had performed a brilliant exploit. (Uv. vii, Zil) 

After the extinction of freedom the Emperor 
being considered as the ’cominander-in-chief of all 
the armies of the state, every military achievement 
was understood to 1)0 performed under his auspices, 
smA hence, according to the forms of even the 
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ancient constitution, he alone had a legitimate 
ciniiu to a triumph. This piinciplo was soon tally 
recognised and acted upon, for although Aiitoniua 
had granted triumphs to his legati (Dion CVuss. xlix. 
42), and his example had been freely followed hy 
Augustus (Suot. Octav. 38 ; Dion Cass. liv. 11,12) 
in the early part of his career, yet after the \ear 
B. c. 11 (limn Cass. liv. 24), ho entirely discon- 
tinued the practice, and from that time forward 
triumphs were rarely, if ever, conceded to any 
except meinbeis of the impenal famify. But to 
compensate m some degree for what was then 
taken away, the custom was introduced of bestow- 
ing what Mere termed Triumphal la Ornamenkt^ 
that is, pormi.ssion to receive the titles bestowed 
upon and to appear in public with the lolies worn 
by the Iniperatores of the common uealtli when 
they tnuniphed, and to ])i‘queath to their descend- 
ants triumphal statues. Thebe ti lumjdudut oruci- 
mcnia are said to have been first bestowed upon 
Agrippa ( Dion Cass. /, e ) or upon Tiberius (Suet. 

;J), and ever after were a comnion mark of 
tlie favour of th<‘ piince, (Tacit. Amu i. 72, ii. 52, 
ni 72, &;c., UiA. i. 78, d. 78, A.c.) 

The last tnmiiph ever celebrated was that of 
Ileliwinus, wlio ontm’ed Constantinople in a quad- 
riga, according to the fashion of the olden time, 
after the recovery of Africa from the Vandaln. 
The total number of triumphs upon record duwti 
to thi.s period lias bemi calculated as aninunting to 
350. Oio.sius (lib 8) reckons 320 from Romulus 
to Vespasian, ami Pitiscus (AeavV. Anliq. s. i\ 
Trhanphns) estimates the number from Vespasian 
to Behsaniis at 30. [W. ID] 

^ TraU'MVIiil or TRIASVIRT, %vore either or- 
dinary magistiutes or officers, or else extraordinary 
commissioners, who were frequently appointed at 
Rome to execute any public ofiicc. 8'he followuqj 
is a list of the most important of Imth classes, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

1. TitiiiMviRi Aghq Dividundu, [TiuuMvnii 

Cu I. O N T A K i ) K I> UC WN I> A B. ] 

2. TiiruMviRi Capitaukh were regular magis- 
trates first appointed about B.c. 282. (Div, Bjnt 
11 ; Dig, 1. tit. 2. s. 2. §30.) The institution of 
their ofiicc is said to have been proposed by D. 
Papiriu.s, whom Festiis (x. v, Sii era men I urn) calls 
tribune of tbe plebs, but wliom Niebuhr (//i.sA of 
lionte^ vol. iii. pp. 4o7, 408) supposes to be L. 
Papirins Cursor, wbo was praetor in w. c. 282. 
They were elected by the people, the comitia being 
held by the. praetor. (Festus, /.e.) They succeeded 
to many of the functions of the Qiiae.stores Furri- 
cidii. ( Varro, L, L v. 81, ed. MUller ; < jUAKSTUR.) 
It was their duty to imiuirc into all capital criinew, 
and to receive informations respecting such ( Varro, 
/. f%; Plant, Aalu. i. 2. <%Auhd. iii. 2. 2 ; Cic. pro 
Clmwf. 13), and consequently they apprtdiendcd 
and committed to prison all criminals whom they 
detected. (Liv. xxxix, 17 ; Vab Max. vi. 1. § 10 ; 
Cic. Ac.) In conjunction with the Aedilos, they 
had to preserve^ the public peace, to prevent all un- 
lawful assemblies, Ac, (Liv. sexv. 1, xxxix. 14,) 
They enforced the payment of fines due to tbe state 
(Fest. Le.) They hatl the care of public prisons, 
and carried into effoct tim sentence of tlm law 
upon criminals, (Liv. xxxii, 20 ; Vab Max. v. 
4. § % viti. 4, §2 ; Sail Cat i>B ; Tacit. Ann* v 
8.) In these points they resembled the magistmey 
of the Eleven at Athens. [Ubndbua.] Tlmy bad 
the power of iiJlictiug summary punishment 
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slaves und persons of lower rank : tlicir court 
appears to have been near the Maenian column, 
(Festiis, 1. c. ; Gell. lii. 3; Plant. AmpMtr. i. 1 
3 ; Cic. pro Clumt. 13.) Niebuhr {1. c,), who is 
followed by Arnold {llisL of Rome^ vol. ii. 
389), supposes that they might inflict summary 
punishment on all offenders against the public 
peace who might be taken in the fact ; but tlie 
passage of Festus, which Niebuhr quotes, does not 
prove this, and it is improbable that they should 
have had power given them of inflicting summary 
punishment upon a Roman citizen, especially since 
we have no instance recorded of their exercising 
such a power. (Walter, Gesclu d. Hechfs^ 

pp. 16’S, 8S8, Isted. ; Gottling, GescL d, Rom, 
Siaalsv. p. 378.) 

3. TiuaMViiii CoLONiAE Dbducbndae were 
persons appointed to superintend the formation of 
a colony. They are spoken of under Cqlonia, 
p. 315, b. Since they had be^des to superintend 
the distribution of the land to the colonists, we And 
them also called TrluntviH Ooloniue Dedaccndae 
A^roqice Dmdmido (Lxv. viii. 16), and sometimes 
simply Triumviri Agro Dmido (Liv. iii. 1). 

4. TmaMvmi Epulones. [Epulones.] 

5. Triumviri Equitum Turma.s Reooonos- 
CENDi, or Lbuendis EtiuiTUM Decuriis, were 
magistrates first appointed by Augustus to revise 
the lists of the Equites, and to admit persons into 
the order. This was foimerly part of the duties 
of the censors. (Suet Aug, 37 ; Tacit Ann. 
iii. 30.) 

6. Truimviiu Mensarii. [Mknsarh.] 

7. Triumviri Monetales. [Moneta.] 

8. Triumviri Nocturni, were magistrates 
elected annually, whose chief duty it was to pre- 
vent fires by niglit ; and for this purpose they had 
to go round the city during the night (vigilias 
circumm). If they neglected their duty they were 
sometimes accused before the people by the tri- 
bunes of the plebs. (Val. Max. viii. 1. §5, 6.) 
The time at which this office was instituted is un- 
known, hut it must have been previously to the 
year b. o. 304. (Liv. ix, 46.) Augustus transferred 
their duties to the Praefectus Vigilura. (Dig. 1. tit. 
15. s. 1.) [pR.VEPECTUS VlGILUM.j 

9. Triumviri Repiciendis Aedibus, extraor- 
dinary officers elected in the Comitia Tributa in the 
time of the second Punic war, were appointed for 
the purpose of repairing and rebuilding certain 
temples. (Liv. xxv. 7.) 

10. Triumviri Reipubucae Constituendab. 
Niebuhr {TJi&L of Rome^'vol.m. p. 43) supposes 
that magistrates under this title were appointed as 
early as the time of the Lieinian Rogations, in 
order to restore peace to the state after the com- 
motions consequent upon those Rogations. (Lydus, 
de Mag. L35.) Nfebuhr also thinks that these 
were the magistrates intended by Varro, who men- 
tions among the extraordinary magistrates, that 
had the right of summoning the senate, Triumvirs 
for the regulation of the republic, along with the 
Decemvirs and Consular Tribunes. (Gell. xiv. 
7.) We have not, however, any certain mention 
of officers or magistrates under this name, till to- 
wards the close of the republic, when the supreme 
power was shared between Caesar (Octavianus), 
Antonins, and Lepidus, who administered the affairs 
of the state under the title ofTnmmiri RdptMime 
ComtUmndm* This office was conferred upon 
them in ii,c. 43 for five years (Liv. MpiU l20 j 
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Appian, B, C. iv. 2—12 ; Dion Cass. xlvi. 54—^/? 
Yell Pat. ii. 65 ; Plut. C.c. 46 ) ; and on the ex-’ 
piration of the term, in b. c. 38, was conferred 
upon them again, in b. c. 37, for five yeais more 
(Appian, B. C. v. 95 ; Dion Cass, xlviii. 54.) The 
coalition between Julius Caesar, Pompeius and 
Crassus, in B. c. 60 (Veil Pat. li. 44 ; Uy! Emt 
103) IS usually called the first triumvirate, and 
that between Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus 
the second ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
former never bore the title of triumviri, nor were 
invested with any office under that name, whereas 
the latter were recognized as regular magistrates 
under the above-mentioned title. 

11. Triumviri Sacris Conquirendis Donis- 
QUE Persignandis, extraordinary officers elected 
in the Comitia Tributa in the time of the second 
Punic war, seem to have had to take care that all 
property given or consecrated to the gods was ap- 
plied to that purpose. (Liv. xxv. 7.) 

12. Triumviri Senatus Legendi wore magis- 
trates appointed by Augustus to admit persons into 
the senate. This was previously the duty of the 
censors. (Suet. Aug. 37.) 

TRO'CIIILUS. [Spira.] 

TROCOUS (rpoxos), a hoop. The Greek 
boys used to exercise themselves like ours with 
trundling a hoop. It was a bronze ring, and had 
sometimes bells attached to it. (Mart. xi. 22. *2, 
xiv. 168, 169.) It was impelled by means of a 
hook with a wooden handle, called ciavis ( Proper t 
iii. 12), and iAarrjp. From the Greeks tliis 
custom passed to the Romans, who consequently 
adopted the Greek term. (Hor. Oarm. iii. 24. 57.) 
The hoop was used^ at the Gvmnawium (Propert. 
La. ; Ovid. Triat. ii. 485) j and, therefore, on ono 
of the gems in the Stosch collection at Berlin, 
which is engraved in the annexed woodcut, it is 
accompanied by the jar of oil and the laurel branch, 
the signs of effort and of victory. On each side of 
this we have represented another gem from the 
same collection. Both of these exhibit naked 
youths trundling the hoop by moans of the hook 
or key. These show the size of tlie hoop, which 
in the middle figure has also throe small rings or 
bells on Its circumference. ( Winckelmanii, Eesf, 
des Pierres Gi-avees, pp. 452 — 455.) 




In a totally different manner hoops were used 
in the performances of tumblers and dancers. 
Xenophon describes a female dancer who receives 
twelve hoops in succession, throwing them into the 
air and catching them again, her motions being 
regulated by another female playing on the pipe. 
^ynposAl7,S.) 

On the use of rpox^s^ to denote the potter’s 
wheel, see Fictile. [J. Y.] 

TROJAE LUDTJS. [Circus, p. 288, b.J 
TROPAEUM (rgdrawp, Att. rpoiraieu^ SchoL 
ad Arisiopk Plut, 453), a trophy, a sign and me- 
morial of victory, which was erected on the field 
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of battle wlierc the enemy had turned (r/JeTrw, 
rpoTrr}) to flight, and in case of a victory gained 
at sea, on the nearest land. The expression, for 
raising or erecting a trophy, is rpoTraiop (rrijaai 
or crr7jcra<rdai^ to which may be added dwh or icard 
rwj^ iro\sp.io}v, (Wolf, ad Dem. in Lejd. p. 296.) 

When the battle was not decisive, or each party 
considered it had some claims to the victory, both 
erected trophies. (Thucyd. i. 54, 105, ii. 92.) 
Trophies usually consisted of the arms, shields, 
helmets, &c., of the enemy that were defeated ; 
and from the descriptions of Virgil and other 
Roman poets, which have reference to the Greek 
rather than to the Roman custom, it appears that 
tlie spoils and arras of the vanquished were placed 
on the trunk of a tree, which was fixed on an 
elevation. (Virg. Am. xi. 5 ; Serv. €id lac. ; Stat. 
Thoh.m. 707 ; Juv. x. 1,‘13.) It was consecrated 
to some dhinity with an inscription (eiri'ypaf.ipa)^ 
recording the names of the victors and of the de- 
featf'd pui ty ( Eiirip. Phoon. 583 ; Schol. ad loc. ; 
Pans. V. 27- § 7 ; Virg. jicn. iii. 268 ; Ovid. Ar. 
Am. ii. 7 id ; Tacit. Ann. iI, 22) ; whence trophies 
were regarded as mviolalile, which ev<;n the enemy 
■were not permitted to remove. (Dion Cass. xlii. 
5o.) Sometimes, however, a people destroyed a 
trophy, if they considered that tlie enemy had 
ert'ctecl it without sufilcient cause, as the Milesians 
did with a trophy of the Athenians. (Thucyd. viii. 
21.) That rankling and hostile feelings might not 
he perpetuated by the continuance of a trophy, it 
WHoiiH to have hcen originally part of (Jreek inter- 
national law that trophies should ho made only of 
wood and not of stone or metal, and that they 
should not be repaired when decayed. (Pint. Qiuu'U. 
Jlhm. c. 87, p. 278, c. ; Died. xiii. 24.) Hence we 
are told that the Lneedaemonians accused the The- 
bans before the Amphictyonic council, because the 
latt(*r had erecteil a metal trophy. (Cic. de InmnL 

ii, 28.) It was not however uncommon to erect 

such trophies, Plutarch (Alnh. 29. p. 207, d.) 
nientiouh one raised in the time of Aleibiades, and 
ihiusaiiius (ii. 21. § 9, in. 14. § 7, v; 27. § 7) 
speulvs (»f several which he saw in Greece. (Wachs- 
luutli, i/r//. AH* vol h. pt. i. p, 424, Ist cd* ; 
yelu’imann, AuL Jur* Pnhl. p. 870.) 

I’ho trophies erected to commemorate naval vic- 
tories were usually ornamented with the beaks or 
am’oteria of ships [Aciioteuium ; Rostra] ; and 
wen* geni'rally consecrated to Poseidon or Neptune. 
SouKdimes a whole ship was placed as a trophy, 
('j'hucycl, ii. 94, 92.) 

The following woodcut taken from a painting 
found at Pompeii (/l/«s. JSorbou. vol. vii. t. 7) con- 
tains a very good riqirescutation of a tropaeiim, 
which Victory is engagiul in cfectiiig. The con- 
({ueror stands on the other side of the trophy with 
hiH brows encircled with laurel. 

The Afacedonian kings never erected tropliios, for 
tlie reason given by Pausanias (ix. 40. § 4), and 
heiict* the same writer observes that Alexander 
raiKi'd no tropfiics after his victories ovorDareius and 
in India. The Romans looy in early times, never 
eriHJted any trophies on the field of battle (Floras, 

iii. 2), but carried home the spoils taken in battle, 
with which they decorated the public buildingfl, ami 
alKO the private houses of individuals. tSiwjA. 1 
Subsequently, however, the Romans adopted the 
Greek practice of x-aising trophies on the field of 
battle : the first trophii'S of tms kind were erected 
by Domitiue Ahcnobarbusaiid Fabius Maximus in 
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B. c. 121, after their conquest of the AllobrngcR,, 
when they built at the junction of the Rhone and 



tIjG Tsara towers of white stone, upon which tro- 
phies were placed adorned with the spoils of tho 
enemy. (Flonis, L o. ,* Strabo, iv. p. 105.) 
Ponipey also raised trophies on the Pyrem*es after 
his victories in Spain (Strabo, in. p. 156 ; Plin, 
II. N. iii. 8 ; Dion Cass. xli. 24.; Sail, ap. tSen\ in 
Virg. Aen. xi. 6) ; .Julius Caesar did the same 
near Zicla, after his victory over Plmrnaces (Dion 
Cass. xlii. 48), and Drusus, near the JClhe, to com- 
mcraorato Ins victoiy over the Germans. (Dion 
Cass. li. 1 ; Floras, iv. 12.) Still, however, it was 
more common to erect some memorial of the victory 
at Rome than on the field of battle. 1'he trophies 
raised by Marius to commemorate hh victories 
over Jugurtha and the Cimbri and Teiitoni, which 
were cast down by Sulla xind restored by .Tulina 
Caesar, must have been in the city* (Suet Jal 1 1.) 
In tho later times of the republic, and under the 
empire, the erection of triumphal arches was the 
nioht common way of coxninemorating a victoiy, 
many of which remain to the present dxiy. 
[Arcus.] Wo find trophies on the Roman coins 
of several families, Tho annexed coin of Al. 
Furius Philus is an example ; on the reverse, Vic- 
tory or Rome is represented crowning a trophy. 



THOSSCJEI [EauiTRB, p. 472, a.J 
TRUA, dim* XRUDLA (ropdi^u)^ derived 
from Tpdw, dtes., to perforate ; a large and 
fiat spoon or ladle pierced with holes ; a trowel 
The atmex«d woodcut represents such a ladle, 
adapted to stir vogotablea or other matfews in tho 
pot (Bohol in A ristqpL A V, 78)^ to act as a Btralucr 
4 I* 
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wlien tliey were taken out of the water, or to dis- 
pel the froth from its surface. (Non. Marcell. p. 
19, ed. Merccri.) The ladle here drawn was 
found in the kitchen of “ the house of Pansa,” at 
Pompeii. 



The trnlla vimria (Varro, L. v. 118, ed. 
Muller) seems to have been a species of colander 
[Colum], used as a wine-strainer. (Cic. Verr. 
iv. 27 ; ilor. SaL ii. 3. 3 44. ) Though generally 
applied to these domestic and culinary purposes 
(Eupolis, p. 174, ed. Riiukel) the trulla was 
found to be convenient for putting bees into a hive. 
(Col de Me llitsL ix. 12.) It was also commonly 
used to plaster walls (Pallad. d& Re Rust i. 13, 
15), and thus gave rise to the verb trulllssare. 
[Paries.] 

Fellows (A?.rc. in Asia Minoi\ p. 153) explains 
the Eastern method of using a kind of colander in 
washing the hands. It is placed as a cover upon 
the jar [Olla], which receives the dirty water. 
This may therefore be the tnilleam, which the 
ancients used, together with the basin and ewer, to 
wash their hands. (Non. Marcell. p. 547, ed. 
Merceri.) [J. YJ 

TRURLION. [CoTYiA.] 

TRTJTINA (TpuTdi/??),a generalterm including 
both Libra, a balance, and siutem, a steelyard, 
(Non. Marc. p. 180.) l^aymeiits were originally 
made by weighing, not by counting. Hence a 
balance Qndina) was preserved in the temple of 
Saturn at Rome. (Varro, A. L. v. 183, ed. Muller.) 
The balance was much more ancient than the steel- 
yard, which according to Isidore of Seville {Orig. 
xvi. 24) was invented in Campania, and therefore 
called by way of distinction Trulhia Canipam. 
Consistently with this remark, steelyards have 
boon tound in gicat numbers among the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The construction of 
some of them is more elaborate and complicated 
than tliat of modern steelyards, and they arc in 
some cases much ornamented. The annexed wood- 
'cut represents a remarkably beautiful statera which 
is preserved in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome. 
Its support is the trunk of a tree, round which a 
serpent is entwined. The eq^uipoise is a head of 
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Minerva. Three other weights lie on the base of 
the stand, designed to be hung upon the hook when 
occasion recpiired. {Mns. Capit. vol. ii. p. 213 ) 

Vitruvius (x. 3. s. 8. § 4) explains the principle 
of the steelyard, and mentions the following con- 
stituent parts of it: the scale (/ajicze/a) depending 
from the head {caput\ near which is the point of 
revolution {centrum) and the handle {ansa). On 
the other side of the centre from the scale is the 
beam {scapus) with the weight or ecpiipoise {aegui- 
pondium), which is made to move along the points 
( per pzzwcto) expressing the weights of the different 
objects that are put into the scale. [J, Y.] 

TUBA {(TdATTiy^), a bronze trumpet, distin- 
guished from the cormi by being straight while the 
latter was curved : thus Ovid (Met. i. 98) 

“ Non tuba direct! non aeris cornua flexi.” 

(Compare Vegetius, iii. 5.) Facciolati in his Lexi- 
con (5. V . Tula) is mistaken in supposing that 
Aulus Gcllius (v. 8) and Macrobius {Sat. vi, 8), 
who copies him, intend to affirm that the tuba was 
crooked. The words of the former do not mean 
that both the lituus and the tuba were crooked, 
but that both that kind of trumpet which was 
called a lituus and also the staff of the augur were 
crooked, and that it was doubtful which of the 
two had lent its name to the other. [Lituus ] 

The tuba was employed in war for signals of 
every description (Tacit. Hist ii.29 ; Caesar, B. C. 
iii. 46 ; ilirt. B. 61 viii. 20 ; Liv. xxxi.x. 27), at 
the games and public festivals (.Juv. vi. 249, x. 
214 ; Virg. Aen. v. 113 ; Ovid, Fast. i. 71G), also 
at the last rites to the dead {hiiic Uthu^ candelao^ 
Pers. hi. 103; -Virg. Aen. xi. 1.91 ; Ovid. Hermd. 
xii. 140, Amor. ii. 6. 6), and Aulus Gellius (xx. 
2) tolls us from Atteius Capito that those who 
sounded the trumpet at funerals were termed 
siticines., and used an instrument of a peculiar form. 
The tones of the tuba are represented as of a harsh 
and fear-inspiring character {fraetos soniius diki- 
ru 7 n, Virg. Georg, iv. 72 ; iGrribilem so7iifuni acre 
canoro^ Aen, ix. 503), which Ennius (Serv, ad 
Virg. Aen. ix, 503,; Priscian viii. 18. 103, ed, 
Krehl) endeavoured to imitate in the line 

“ At tuba terribili sonitu iaratantara dixit.’' 

The invention of the tuba is usually ascribed by 
ancient writers to the Etruscans (Athenaeus, iv. c. 
82 ; Pollux, iv. 85, 87 ; Diodor. v. 40 ; Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen. viii. 516 ; Clem. Alex. Stra?n. 1. p. 
306), and the epithet KrfcrromATn'yKrai {i.e. robber- 
trumpeters, Photius and Hesych. s. and I’ollux, 
1. c.) would seem to indicate that they had made it 
famous by their piracies. It has been remarked 
that Homer never introduces the ordAmy^ in his 
narrative but in comparisons only (//, xviil 219, 
xxi. 388 ; Eustath, and Schoh), which leads us to 
infer that although known in his time it had 
been but recently introduced into Greece, and it is 
certain that notwithstanding its eminently martial 
character, it was not until a late period used in the 
armies of the leading states. By the tragedians its 
Tuscan origin was fully recognized : Athena in Aes- 
chylus orders the deep-toned piercing Tyrrhenian 
trumpet to sound (Euimn. 567), Ulysses in Sopho- 
cles {AJ. 17) declares that the accents of his beloved 
goddess fell upon his ears like the tones of the 
brazen-mouthed Tyrrhenian bell {icddapos^ i e, the 
boll-shaped aperture of the trumpet), and similar 
epithets are applied by Euripides {PAoenm. 1376 
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JTeracHfL 8B0), and other Greek (Auctor. lUies, 
; Brunck, A?iaL tom. ii. p. 14'2) and Roman 
writers {Tp'vhenus ditn(jo}\ Virg. Acn, viii. 520 ; 
Stat- T/ie/j. lii. G5() ; Tyrrhewie danyore iuhae^ 
Slims, ii. 19). According to one account it was 
first fabricated for the Tyrrhenians by Athena, 
who in consequence was worshipped by the Ar- 
gires under the title of iSdAmyl (Schol. ad Horn, 
IL xviii. 219, e. cod. Vict. ; Pausan. ii. 21. § 3) ; 
while at Rome the tuhilustnum^ or purification of 
sacicd tuiuipets, was performed on the last day of 
t]ie Quinquatiiis. [Qiunquatrus.] In another 
legend the discovery is attributed to a mythical 
king of the Tynheriians, Ataleus, son of Hercules 
and ( linphale *( Lutat. ad iStat Tkd). iv. 224, vi. 
401 ; liygin./h/;. 274 ; Schol, ad from. 1. c.), in 
atliiid to Pisaeus the Tyrrhenian (Plin. //. N, 
vii. 57 ; Photius, s. and Silius has preserved a 
tradition ( viii. 49i>), according to which the ongm 
of this instrument is traced to Vetulonii. (Midler, 
JJie. iv. 1,3, 4, 5.) 

Theie appears to luivc been no essential differ- 
ence ni form between the Gretdc and Roman or 
'ryirhenian trumpets. Roth were long, straight, 
broii'/e tubes gradually increasing in diameter, and 
teuuinating in a bell-shaped aperture, 'i’Jiey prc- 



Bent priH’iscdy the same appearance on mominuMits 
of very diliereiit dates, as may be semi from the 
cuts annexed, the former of wliich is from Trajan’s 
column, and the latter from an ancient fictile vase. 
(Hope, CosUmcn of the Ancients, pi. 150.) 



The scholiast on the Iliad (L c.) reckons six va- 
rieties of trumpets j the first he calls the Grecian 
Mkiny^ which Athena discovered for the Tyrrhe- 
nians, and the sixth, termed by Iiiin kclA 
tim Tvpa-fiPmi^ crdkiriy^^ ho describes as bent at the 
extremity {nMupa mchatffiipop 
this we must tuuiuestionably tmderstand the sacred 
trumpet (Uparmn (rdhTny^, Lydus, dc Mem, iv, 0), 
the lUam already noticed at the beginning of this 
article* (Compare Lucan, i. 431*) [W. E,] 
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TUBILU'STRI VM . [Quiniiuatrus.] 
TUBUS, TUBULUS. [Fistula.] 
TULLLPNUAI. [CARcmi j 
TUMULTUATill. [Tumultus.] 
TUMULTUS was the name gi'ien to a sudden 
or dangerous war in Italy or Cisalpine Gaul, and 
the word was supposed by the ancients to be a 
contraction of tlmvr midius. (Cic. Ekil. viii. I ; 
tiimulius dicius, quasi iimor inullus, Serv. ad Vtry. 
Aen, ii. 480, viii 1 ; Festus, i\ TimuHiiaiii.) 
It was however sometimes applied to a sudden or 
dangerous war elsewhere (Liv. xxxv. 1, xli. 0 ; 
Cic. PhiL v. 12) j but tliis does not appear to ha\m 
been a correct use of the 'word. Cicero [Phil. viii. 
1) says that there might be a war without a tu- 
niulttts, but not a tumultus without a war ; but it 
must be recollected that the \\ ord was also applied 
to any sudden alarm respecting a war ; whence we 
find a tumiiltub often spoken of as of less importance 
than a war (e. y. Liv. ii. 20), because the results 
were of less consequence, though the fear might 
have been much gieater tlian in a regular war. 

3 11 tlie case of a tumultus there was a cessation 
from all business {jiistLltim), and all citizens vviu'e 
obliged to enlist without regard being had to the 
exemptions (7'«m//o/^f'.s*) from military siTvice, which 
were enjoyed at other times. ( Cic. //. cc. ,* Liv. 
vii.. 9, 11, 28, viii 20, xxxiv. 5G.) As there 
was not time to enlist the soldiers in the regular 
manner, the magistrate appointed to command tiic 
army displayed two banners (imilki) from the 
capitol, one red, to fiiimmoii the infantiy, and the 
other green, to summon tfie cavaliy, and said, 
lempiiblicani salvam viilt, me sequatur,” 
Those that asKembled tor»k the military oath to- 
gether, instead of one by one, as was the usual 
practice, whence they were called mnjupaii, and 
their service conjumfio. (Serv. ad Viry, Aeu, viii. 
1.) Soldiers enlisted in thiH way were called 
Tiimultuarii or Sulnland (Festus, s. v , ; Liv* HL 
50, X. 21, xl, 2(>.) ^ 

TU''NI(JA (xi'rcpp, dim. xirctu/ftr/cos, xndpm), 
the under-garment of the Greeks and Romans, 

1. Greek. The Chiton, was the only kind of 
tvZv(jt.a, or under-garment worn by the Greeks, Df 
; this there were two kinds, the Dorian and Ionian, 
Tlie Dorian Chiton, as worn by mulcts, was a short 
woollen shirt, without sleeves ; the Ionian wms a 
long linen garment, with sleeves. The under- 
garment, afterwards distinguished as the Dorian, 
seiuns to have been origimilly worn in the whole of 
Greece. Thucydides (i 8) speaks as if the long 
linen garment worn at Athens a little before his 
time was the most-ancient kind, since he attributes 
the adoption of a simpler mode of dress to the 
Jjacedaemonians, but we know with tolerable cer- 
tainty that this dr<*ss was Iirouglit ovi'r to Athens 
by the lonians of Asia. (IMuller, do Mincrm /G- 
Uadc, p,41, Don iv, 2. § 4.) It was common Ij 
worn at Athens during the JVrHian wars, but ap- 
pears to have entindy gone out of fashion about 
the time of i’ericles, from which time the Dorian 
Chiton was the under garment universally adopted 
by men through the wholo of Greece* (Atlien, 

: xii. p. S12, c j Euatath, p* 0A4. 47 ; Thucyd, /» c,; 

I Ariatoph, Mqmt 1333.) 

The distinetion .between the Doric and Ionic 
Chiton still eontmued in the dross of womon. The 
Spartan virgins 'Only wore this one garment, and 
had no tipper ki|id of clothing, whence it is some- 
times catted IMmatkn [pALbinM] as well aa C%^ 
4 F 2 
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ion. (Compare Herod, v. 87 ; Scliol. ad Ettnp» 
Hecuh. 983.) Euripides {Hecuh. i. Androm, 
598) incorrectly calls this Doric dress Peplos, and 
speaks of a Doric virgin as povoireurKos. From the 
circumstance of their only wearing one garment, 
the Spartan virgins were called yvf-ivai (Pint. Lpc. 
14) [Nudus], and also povoxhoov^s. (Schol, ad 
Eiirip. I c. ; Athen. xiii. p. 589, f.) They appeared 
in the company of men without any further cover- 
ing ; but the mariied women never did so without 
wearing an upper garment. This Doric Chiton 
was made, as stated above, of woollen stuff ; it 
was without sleeves, and was fastened over both 
shoulders by clasps or buckles (Wpirat, Trepdwi), 
which were often of considerable size. (Herod. 
Schol. ad Bnrip. 11. og.) It was frequently so 
short as not to reach the knee (Clem. Alex. Paed. 
ii. 10, p. 258), as is shown in the figure of Diana, 
on p. 27 0, who is represented as equipped for the 
chase. It was only joined together on one side, 
and on the other was left partly open or slit up 
((rxicTTor Pollax:, vii. 55), to allow a free 

motion of the limbs: the two skirts (Trripvyes) 
thus frequently flew open, whence the Spartan 
virgins were sometimes called (paivopTipides (Pollux, 
2. t?.), and Euripides {Androm, 1. c,) speaks of them 
as with 

yvp.vo7<n fiy^pois ml TreTrXois dveiphois. 

Examples of this crxio-rds xlrco?^ are frerpicntly 
seen in works of art: the following cut is taken 
from a bas-relief in the British Museum, which re- 
presents an Amazon with a Chiton of this kind; 
some parts of the figure appear incomplete, as the 
original is mutilated. (See also Mus. Borho^i, vo), 
iv.t.21.) 




The Ionic Chiton, on the contrary, was a long 
and loose garment, reaching to the feet (’ro57?p’»7y), 
with wide sleeves (/cdpat), and was generally made 
of linen. The sleeves, however, appear usually to 
have covered only the upper part of the ann ; for 
in ancient works of art we seldom find the sleeves 
extending further than the elbow, and sometimes 
not so far. The sleeves were sometimes slit up, 
and fastened together with an elegant row of 
brooches (Aelian, V. //. i 18), and it is to this 
kind of garment that Bottiger {Klohm Sohrijl. vol. iii. 
p. 5{)) incorn^ctly gives the name of x^rwv. 

The Ionic Chiton, according to Herodotus (v. 87# 
88), was originally a Cariau dress, and passed over 
Athens from Ionia. 4’he women at Athens ori- 
ginally wore the Doric Chiton, but were compelled 
to change it for the Ionic after they had killed, 
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with the buckh's or clasps of their dresses, the single 
Athenian who had returned alive from the expedi- 
tion against Acgina, because there were no laickles 
or clasps requiied in the Ionic dress. The Muses 
are generally represented with this Chiton. The 
woodcut annexed, taken from a statue in the 
British Museum, represents the Muse Thalia wear- 
ing an Ionic Chiton. The Peplum has fallen off her 
shoulders, and is held up by the loft hand. The 
right arm holding a Pedum is a modern restoration. 



Both kinds of dress were fastened round the 
middle with a girdle [Zona], and as the Ionic 
Chiton was usually longer tlian the body, part of 
it was drawn up so that the dress might not roach 
further than the feet, and the part which was so 
drawn up ovcThuiig or overlapped the girdle, and 
was called /coAwor. 

There was a peculiar kind of dress, which seems 
to have been a species of double Chiton, called 5i- 
wXofy, SiTrAoiScoF, and '^/xidiirXotdiov. Some writers 
suppose that it was a kind of little cloak tlirowu 
over the Chiton, in winch case it would be an 
Amictus, and could not be regarded as a Chiton ; 
but Becker and others maintain that it was not a 
separate article of dress, but was merely the upper 
part of the cloth fonning the Chiton, which was 
larger than was required for the ordinary Chiton, 
and was therefore thrown over the front and back. 
The following cuts ( Mm\ Porbun. vol ii. t. 4, C) will 
give a clearer idea of the form of this garment than 
any description. 
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It seems impossible to determine witli certainty 
■whether the Diploidion formed part of the Chiton, 
or was a separate piece of dress. Those writers 
wlio maintain the former view, think that it is 
cpiite proved by the left-hand figure in the pre- 
ceding cut ; but this is not conclusive evidence, 
since the Chiton may have terminated at the waist. 
In the light-hand figure we see that the Chiton is 
girded round the middle of the body, as described 
above, and that the fold which overhangs (/coAttos) 
forms, with the end of the Diploidion, a parallel 
line, which was always the case. This is also 
plainly seen in the woodcut to the article Umbra- 
GULUjvi. Since the Diploidion was fastened over 
the shoulders hy means of buckles or clasps, it was 
called iircajjLis, which Muller {ArchcioL d. Kimst, 
§ 33.9. 4) supposes from Eurip, flecub. 553, and 
Athen. xiii. p. G08, h, to have been only the end of 
the garment fastened on the shoulder ; but these 
passages do not necessarily prove this, and Pollux 
(\ii. 49) evidently understands the ■word as mean- 
ing a garment itself. 

B<(si<les the word we also meet with the 

diminutives Xir&n/icr/cyv and x^rmnoi\ the former of 
which is generally applied to a garment worn by 
men, and the latter to one worn by women, though 
this distinction is not always preserved. A ques- 
tion arises whether the.se two words relate to a dii- 
ferent garment from the Cliiton, or mean merely a 
smaller one. Many modern writers think that the 
Chiton was not worn immediately next the skin, i 
but that there was worn under it a sliirt (xtroieiV- 
Kos) or chemise In the dress of men, 

however, this does not appear to have licen the 
case ; since we find xiT'wrIo’/cov frequently used as 
identical with «tnd spoken of as the only 

under garment worn by individuals. (To lixdrLovml 
nh xtrmiffKov^ Plat. Ilipp* Mm. p, 3G8 ; Dem, in 
Mid. p. 533. 21 ; Aesch. iu 7'im. p. 143 ; Athen. 

xii. p. 5‘15, a.) It appears, on the contraiy, that 
fimiales were accustomed to wear a chemise iXLrd)^ 
'vm') under their Chiton, and a representation of 
such an one is given iu p. 1 85. (Compare Athen. 

xiii. p. 590, £ ; Aristoph. Lydstr. 48, 150.) 

It was the usual practice among the Greeks to 
wear an Dimation, or enter garment, over the 
Cliiton, hut frequently the Chiton wms worn alone. 
A person who wore only a Chiton was called povo- 
xirm in Jiomer, Od. xiv. 48.9), an 

(‘pithet given to the Spartan yirgins, as explained 
aimve. In the same way, a person who wore only 
an llimation, or outex’ garment, was called 
(Xen. A/m. i. O’. § 2 ; Aelian, V. II. vii. 13 j 
Died. Sic. xi. 28.) The Athenian youths, in the 
earlier times, wore only the Chiton, and wJien it 
became the fashion, in the Peloponnesian war, to 
wear an outer garment over it, it was regarded as 
a mark of effeminacy. (Aristoph. Nub. 904, com- 
pared with 987.) 

Before passing on to the Homan under garment, 
it remains to explain a few terms which are ap- 
plied to the different kinds of Chiton. In later 
times, the Chiton worn by men wjis of two kinds, 
tlie ap.qn/xdcrxaAo!r and the lT€pog,«££rxa^o5f, the 
former the dregs of froemen, tlie latter that of slaves. 
(Pollux, vii. 47.) The d,a^igdo*xaAos' appears to 
have signified not only a garment which had two 
sleeves, but also one whicii had openings for both 
arms ; while the et^popdtrxuKos^ on the contrary, 
had only a sleeve, or ratlier an opening for the 
left arm, leaving the right, with the shoulder aud a 
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part of the breast uncovered, whence it is called 
a representation of which is given onp. 512- 
When the sleeves of the Chiton reached down to 
the hands, it seems to have been properly called 
XetpiBwrds (Gell. 'vii. 12, see woodcut, p. 32,9), 

I though this word seems to have been freijuentl^’^ 
used as equivalent to djU^i/.taVxaAov. (Hesych. s. v. 
’A/X0Z ftdcrxci^^o s . ) 

A xwwr opBoardSio^ was one which was not 
fastened round the body with a girdle (Pollux, vii. 
48 ; Phot. XccT. p. 346, Pors.): a crroAi^w^ 

rds seems to have had a kind of flounce at the 
bottom. (Pollux vii. 54 ; Xenoph. Curop. vi. 4. 
§ 2 .) 

On the subject of the Greek Chiton in general, 
see Muller, Dorians., iv. 2. § 3, 4, A rchaolofjir dvr 
Kunsf., § 337, 339 ; Becker, Clta7ildeb\ vol, ii. 
p. 309, &c. 

2. Homan. The Tmiica of the Eomanis, like 
the Greek Chiton, was a woollen under gannent, 
over wliich the Toga was worn. It was the Indu- 
mentum or Indutus., as opposed to the Aniklus. the 
general term for tiie toga, pallium, or any other 
outer garment. [Amictus.] The Homans aie 
said to have had no other clothing originally but 
the toga ; and wlum tlie 'I'unic was first introduced, 
it was merely a short garment without sleeves, and 
was called Cobbiian, (Gell. vii. 12; Sorv. ad lira. 
A an. ix. 81G.) It was considered a mark of efie- 
nnnacy for men to wear Tunics with long sleeves 
(mahicufae) and reaching to the feet (taiarvs). 
(Cjc. Cat ii. 10.) Julius Caosiir was accustonuHl 
to wear one which had sleeves, with fringes at the 
wrist {ad ma^ms fimhriata^ Suet. Jid. 45), and in 
the later times of the empire, tunics with sleeves, 
and reaching to the feet, became common. 

The Tunic was girded (cincla) with a belt or 
girdle around the waist, but was usually worn 
loose, ■without being girded, when a piu’son was at 
home, or wished to be at his ease. (lhn\ Sat ii. 
1, 73; Ovid, Ajn. L 9. 41.) Hence we find the 
terms cmdus., praocindus^ ajid BucchiduSy a]>pbVd, 
like the Greek to an active and diligent 

person, and disdnetus to one who was idle or disso- 
lute. (Jlor. Sat i. 5. G, ii. 6. 107, IlptMl. i 34.) 

The form of the Tunic, as worn by men, is re- 
presented in many woodcuts in this work. In 
works of art it usually terminates a little above the 
knee ; it has short sleeves, covering only the upper 
part of the arm, and is girded at the waist (see 
cuts, pp. 90, 808): the sleeves sometimes, though 
less frequently, extend to the hands (cut, p, 141). 

Both sexes usually wore two tunics, an outer 
and an under, the latter of which was worn next 
the skin, and corresponds to our shirt and che- 
mise. Varro {ap. No7i. xiv. 36') says, that when 
the Homans began to wear two tunics, they called 
them Suhucula and Indimum., the former of which 
Bdttiger (Sabma^ voL ii. p. 1 1 3) mipposes to he the 
name of the under tunic of the men, ami the latter 
of that of the women. But it would appear from 
another passage of Varro (A. L, v. 131, ed. Muller) 
referred to by Becker {(la/lm^ voh il p. 89), as if 
Varro had meant to give the name of Submtda to 
the under tunic, and that of Indmium or Iniusinm 
to the outer, though the passage is not without dif- 
ficultios. It appears, however, that Suhmfa was 
chiefly used to designate the under tunic of men, 
(fciuet. Aug. 82 ; Ilor. Bpkt i. 1. 95.) The word 
intcruh was of filter origin, and seems to have ap- 
plied <JguaIIy to the under tunic of both sexes, 
4 F 3 
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(Apnl. Florid, ii. p. 32 ; 3feMm. viii. p. 533, ed. 
Oud. ; Vopisc. -Pro/j. 4.) The Supparus or Snp- 
pariitn is said hy Festiis {s. a) to have been a linen 
vest, and to have been the same as the Subucula ; 
but VaiTO (v. 131), mi the contraiy, speaks of it 
as a kind of outer garment, and contrasts it with 
Sidmada^ which he derives from stibius, while snj)- 
parus he derives from supra. The passage of Lntan 
(ii. 3G4) in which it is mentioned does not enable 
ns to decide whether it was an outer or under gar- 
ment, but would rather lead us to suppose that it 
was tho former. Persons sometimes wore several 
tunics, as a protection against cold : Augustus wore 
four in tlie winter, besides a Subucula. (Suet. 
Aw/, 32.) 

As the dress of a man usually consisted of an 
under tunic, an outer tunic, and tlie toga, so that 
of a woman, in like mnniu'r, consisted of an under 
tunic (Tunica mtinia.^ Gell. x 15), an outer tunic, 
and the palla. The outer tunic of the Roman 
matron was properly called Stola [Stola], and is 
represented in the woodcut on p. 1073 ; but the 
annexed woodcut, which represents a Roman em- 
press in the character of Concordia, or Abundantia, 
' gives a better idea of its form, (Visconti, Mo- 
mmenti Ckthim., n. 34 ; Bbttiger, Sabina., tav. x.) 
Over the Tunic or Stola the Palla is thrown in 
many folds, but tho shape of the former is still 
distinctly shown. 



The tunics of women wore larger and longer 
than those of men, and always had sleeves ; but in 
ancient paintings and statues we seldom find the 
sleeves covering more than the upper part of the 
arm. An example of the contrary is seen in the 
JMimo Borbanico, vol vii, tav, 3. Sometimes the 
tunics were adorned with golden ornaments called 
Lena. (Festus, s. v. ; Gr. llesych. Suid. s. r.) 

Poor people, who could not afford to purchase a 
toga, wore the tunic alone, whence we find the 
common people called Tuuioaii. (Cic. in Hull, ii. 
34 ; Oor. FpkL i. 7. C5.) Persons at work laid! 
aside the toga ; thus, in the woodcut on p, 808, a 
man is represented ploughing in his tunic only. A 
person who wore only Ins tunic was freiiuently 
called Nod ms. 

Eespecting the Ckvus Latus and the Clavus 
Angnstiis, worn on tho tunics of the Senators and 
Ihiuites respectively, see Clavus. 
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■When a triumph was celebrated, tho conqueror 
wmre, together with an embroidered toga (d'orja 
picta\ a flowered tunic {Tunica palmata)., also 
called Tunica Jovis, because it was taken from the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. (Liv. x. 7 ; Mart, 
vii. 1 ; Juv. X. 38.) [Tkiumphus, p. 1 1G6, a.] Tunics 
of this kind were sent as presents to foreign kings 
by the senate. (Liv. xxx. 15, xxxl 11.) 

' TURI'BULUM (^vpiaHipioy)^ a censer. The 
Greeks and Romans, when they sacrificed, com- 
monly took a little frankincense out of the Acerra 
and let it fail upon the flaming altar. [ Ara.] More 
rarely they used a censer, by means of which they 
burnt the incense in greater profusion, and which 
was in fact a small moveable grate or Focuius. 
(Aelian, V. TT xii. 51.) The annexed woodcut, 
taken from an ancient painting, shows the per- 
formance of both of these acts at the same time. 
Winckelmaim (Mon. Ined. 177) supposes it to re- 
present Livia, the wife, and Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus, sacrificing to Mars in gratitude for Ins 
safe return from Spain. (Hor. Carni. iii. 14. 5.) 
The censer liere represented has two handles for 
the purpose of carrying it from place to place, and 
it stands upon feet so that the air might be ad- 
mitted underneath, and pass upwards through the 
fuel. 



As the censer was destined for the worship of 
the gods, it was often made of gold or silver {Ep>, 
ad llch. ix. 4 ; Thucyd. vi. 46) and enriched with 
stones and gems. (Herod, iv, 1 62 ; Cic. Fern iv. 
21 — 24.) We find a silver censer in the official 
enumerations of the treasures presented to the Par- 
thenon at Athens : its bars {3i€pela'pa.ra) were of 
bronze, (IVvokh, Carp. Hiscr ip. vml, i. pp. 1 08, 235, 
238.) [J. Y.] 

TUBMA. [Kxercitus, p. 407, b.] 

TURRIS (TTiipyos), a tower. The word 
from which comes the Latin litrris^ signified ac- 
cording to Dionysius (i. 26) any strong building 
surrounded by walls ; and it was from the fact of 
the Pclasgians in Italy dwelling in such places 
that the same writer supposes them to have been 
called Tyrsenians or Tyrrhenians, that is, the in- 
habitants of towns or castles, l^mris in the old 
Latin language seems to have been equivalent to 
urbs. (Polyb. xxvi. 4 ; Gotti hig, Cese/i. d. Korn. 
Staat&o. p. 17.) The use of towers by the Greeks 
and Romans was various, 

I. Siatlonmy Towers. 1 . Buildings of tliis form 
are frequently mentioned by ancient authors, as 
forming by themselves places of residence and 
defence. This use of towers was very common in 
Africa, (l)iod. Sic. iil 49, Jim. Ant. pp* 34, 35, 
with Wessoling‘'s notes.) We have examples in 
the tower of Ilaunihal on his estate between 
Acholla and Thapsus (Liv. xxxiii, 48), the tunis 
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ffffki of Jur»nrtlia (Sallust, 103), tlie tower of 
a private cilizea without the walls of Carthage, Ly 
tlic help of which Scipio took the city (Appian. 
Jkin. 117) ; and, in Spain, the tower in which 
Cii. Scipio was burnt. (Appian. Ilhp. 10.) Such 
towers wore common in the frontier provinces of 
the Roman empire. (Ainmian. Marcell, xxviii. 2.) 

2, They were erected within cities, partly to 
form a last retreat in case the city should be taken, 
and partly to overawe the inhabitants. In almost 
all Greek cities, which were usually built upon a 
liiil, rock, or some natural elevation, there was a 
kind of tower, a castle, or a citadel, built upon tbc 
higlicst part of the rock or bill, to which the name 
of Acropolis was given, as at Athens, Corinth, 
Argos, klcsscne, and many other places. The 
Capitolium at Rome answered the same purpose 
as the Aciopobs in the Greek cities ; and of the 
same kind were the tower of Agathoclcs at Utica 
(Appian. run. 14), and that of Antonia at Jeru- 
salem. (Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5. §3, Act. Apusfol. 
XX i. 31.) 

3. The fortifications both of cities and camps 
wi'i'c strength on <h 1 }>y towers, which were placed 
at internals on the munis of the fonner fklniius] 
and the vallum of the latter ; and a similar use 
was made of them in the lines (drcumiicdlaiw) 
drawn round a besieged town. [Vallum.] They 
were generally used at the gat<‘S of towns and of 
stative camps. [Porta.]. The use of temporary 
towers on walls to repel an attack will be. noticed 
below. 

H. jStovaahh Ihwrs. These were among the 
most iinjiortant engines used in storming a fortified 
place. They were of two kinds. Some were 
made so that they could be taken to pieces and 
carried to tlic scene of operations : these were 
calh'd folding towers (irlipyot wtoktoi or cVry-ygicVot, 
fitr/csphcaitlcs^ nr porta, ble towers, (popprol Trvpyoi). 
The other sort were constructed on wheels, so as 
to bi* driven up to the wallb; and hence they were 
calhnl I'urrcs ainljulnlorme or suhrotuiae. But the 
turres plmdiJcs were geiu‘ra,lly made with wheels, 
so that they were also umlmUloruic, 

The first invention or imjirovemeut of such 
towcu’s is ascribed by Athonaeus the mechanician 
((pioted by Lipsins, Oper. vol iii, p. 2.07) to the 
Greeks of Sicily in tiu‘ thne of Dionysius L (u. c, 
405.) Diodorus., •*>! ) ntentions towers on wheels 
as used by Dionysius at the siege of Motya. He 
had Indore (xiii. 54) mentioned towers as used at 
the siege of Sehnus (n. c. 400), but he does not 
say that they were on wheels. According to others, 
they were invented hy the engineers in the service 
of Philip and Alexander, the most famous of whom 
were Polyidus, a Thessalian, who as.sistt*d Philip at 
the siege of Byxaniium, and lus pupils Chaereas 
and Blades. (Vitniv. x. 10. a. 13.) Heron (c. 13) 
aficrih(‘.s tiieir invention to Diades and Ghaercas, 
Vitruvius (^.e.) to Diados alone, and Athenacus | 
(/. c.) says that they were improved in the time of ; 
I^hilip at the siege of Byssantiura, Vitruvins states 
that the towers of Diades W(‘re carried about by 
tlic army in separate pieces. Respecting the 
towers used by Dmuetrius PoHorcetes at the siege 
of Rhodes, see Hklji!Jpoj4.s. 

Appian mentions the turres pliaalilcs (Bell, Civ. 
V, 3G, 37)<* and states tliat at the SK‘ge of Rhodes 
Cassius took such towers with him in Ins ships, 
and had them set up on tlu‘ spot. {Id. iv. 72.) 

Besides tiie fre(|aeiit allusions in ancient writers 
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to the moveable towers {turres moMes^ Liv. xxi. 
11), we have particular descriptions of them by 
Vitruvius (x. 19. s. 13), and Vegetius (iv. 17). 

They were generally made of beams and planks, 
and covered, at least on tlie threi^ sides which were 
exposed to the besieged, with iron, not only for 
protection, but also, according to Josephus, to in- 
crease their weight and thus make them steadier. 
They were also covci*ed with raw hides and quilts, 
moistened, and sometimes with alum, to protect 
them from fire. The use of alum for this purpose 
appears to have originated with Sulla at the siege 
of Athens. (Amm. Marc. xx. and Claud. Quadrig. 
ap. Lips. p. 300.) Their height was such as to 
overtop the walls, lowers, and all other fortifica- 
tions of the besieged place. (Liv. xxi. 11.) Vitru- 
vius (/. c.), following Diades, mentions two sizes 
of towers. 3’he smalleist ought not, he says, to be 
less than GO cuhits higli, 17 wide, and one-fifth 
smaller at the top ; and the greater 120 cuhits high 
and 23.L wide. Heron (c. 13), who also follows 
Diades, agrees with Vitruvius so far, hut adds an 
intermediate size, half-way between the two, 90 
cubits high. Vegetius mentions towers of 30, 40, 
and .50 feet square. They were divided into sto- 
ries {tulmlafd or tecta)., and hence tliey are called 
turres contahulaiae, (Liv, xxi. 34.) Towers of 
the three sizes just mentioned consisted respec- 
tively of 10, 3.5, and 20 stories. The stories de- 
creased in Innght from the bottom to the top. 
Diades and Chac‘rea.s, according to Heron, made 
the lowest story 7 cubits and 1 2 i'gits, tho.se about 
tlie middle 5 cuhits, and the upper 4 cubits and 
one -third of a cubit. 

The sido.s of the towers were pierced with win- 
do w.s, of which there were several to each story. 

These rules were not strictly adhered to in prac- 
tice. Towers were made of 6 storie.s, and evcjiii 
fewer. (Died. xiv. 51.) Those of 3 0 stories were 
very common (Ilirfc. Bell. UalL vlii. 41 ; Sil. Hal. 
xiv. 300), hut towers of 20 stories are hardly, if 
ever, mentioned, Plutarch {LutmlL 3 0) speaks of 
one of 100 cuMts high used by Mithridates at the 
siege of Gyzicus. 

The use of the stories was to receive the enginoa 
of war [Tormknta], and slingers and archers 
were stationed in them and on the tops of the 
towers. (Liv. xxL 13.) In the lowest story 
was a battering-rana [Ariks] ; and in the middle 
one or more bridges {pontes) made of heanus and 
planks, and protected at the sides hy hurdle.i. 
Scaling-ladders {scalae) were also carried in the 
towers, and when the missiles had cltwed the 
walls, these bridges and ladders enabled the be- 
siegers to rush upon them. 

The towers were plnci4 upon wheels (generally 
6 or 8), tliat they might he brought up to the 
walls. These wheels were placed for security in- 
side of the tower. 

The tow(»r was built so far from the hosjepsd 
place as to ho out of the cneniy'‘s reach, and then 
pushed up to the walls by men stationed inside of 
and behind it (Caesar, B. O. ii, 30, 31 ; Q. Curt, 
viii. 10.) The attempt to dmw them forward l>y 
heiists of burthen was sometimes made, hut was 
easily defeated by shooting the boasts. (Procop* 
JielL (Jidh* i* ap* Lips, p* 29S.) They were gen<;- 
rally brought -up upon the Auom (HIrtius, /, c.), 
and it not tmfrc<iucntly happened that a tower stuck 
fast or fell over on account of the softness of the 
agger. (Liv. xxxii. 1 7 ; Q. Curt. iv. 0. § 9.) They 
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■were placed on tlie agger before it was completed, 
to protect tlie soldiers in working at it. (Sail. 
Jugurth 76; Caesar, 2?. 6^. vii. 2'2.) When the 
tower was brought up to the walls without an 
ugge}\ the ground was levelled before it by means 
of the Musculus. 

These towers were accounted most formidable 
engines of attack. They were opposed in the fol- 
lowing ways. 

1. They were set on fire, either hy sallies of the 
besieged, or by missiles carrying burning matter, 
or by letting men down from the walls by ropes, 
close to the towers, while the besiegers slept. 
(Veget. iv. 10 ; Sil. Ital. xiv. 005.) 

2. By undermining the ground over which the 
tower had to pass, so as to overset it. (Veget. iv. 
20 .) 

3. By pushing it off by main force hy iron-shod 
beams, usscres or trahes, (Veget. I, c.) 

4. By breaking or overturning it with ’stones 
thrown from cauipults, when it was at a distance, 
or, when it came close to the wall, by striking it 
l^dth an iron-shod beam hung from a mast on the 
wa'i, and thus resembling an Aries. 

5. By inci easing the height of the wall ; first 
with masonry, and afterwards with beams and 
planks, and also by the erection of temporary 
wooden towers on the walls. (Caesar, B. O. vii. 
22 ; Veget. iv. 10.) This mode of defence was 
answered by the besiegers in two ways. Either 
the agger on which the tower stood i-vas raised, as 
by Caesar at the siege of Avariciim {B, G. 1. c.), or 
a smaller tower was constructed within the upper 
part of the tower, and when comjdeted was raised 
by screws and ropes. (Veget. 1. c.) On these 
towers in general see Lipsius, PolioreeL in Oj^er, 
vol. iii, pp. 206 — 656, 

III, Caesar (B. C. li. 8 — 0) describes a peculiar 
sort of tower, which was invented at the siege of 
Alas&illa, and called turris latencia, or latemdim. 
It partook somewhat of the character both of a 
fixed and of a besieging tower. It was built of 
masonry near the walls of the town to afford the 
bcsiegei’s a, retreat from the sudden sallies of the 
enemy ; the builders were protected by a moveable 
cover ; and the tower was pierced with windows 
fur shooting out missiles. 

IV. Towers in every respect Hirnilar to the 
amhulatoriae (excepting of course the \vlieels) were 
constructed on ships, for the attack of fortified 
places by sea. (Cacs. Bell Civ. iii. 40, where, 
respecting the term ad libmm, see tlie comnnuita- 
tors ; Liv. xxiv. 34; Appian, 73, Bell, Civ, 

V. 1 06 ; Annn. Marc. xxi. 1 2.) 

V. Small towers carrying a few armed men 
were placed on the backs of elephants used in battle. 
(Liv. XXX vii. 40.) 

VI, The words vl/pyos and iurmtiTQ applied to 

an army drawn up in a deep oblong column. (Gell. 
X. 0 ; Cato, de Be MilU, Fent s. Berm proe- 
liuri, p. 344, ed, Muller ; Bustath. ud Uom, JL 
xil 43.) LF-«-3 

TUITOA. [Tutok.] 

TUTB'LAK ACTIO, [Tutor.] 

TUTOR. The dhference between a Tutor and 
Tutola, and Curator and Curatio or Cura, is ex- 
plained in the article Curator. In the Koinan 
system thorn might be persons who were under no 
potestas, and had property of their own, but by 
nmon of thoir age or sex required protection for 
their own interest, and for the interest of those who 
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might be their heredes. This protection was given 
by the tutela to Impiiberes and women, 

A Tutor derived Ins name a “ tiiendo ” from pro- 
tecting another (quasi TiiUor). His power and of- 
fice were “ Tutela,” which is thus defined hy Servius 
Sulpicius (Dig. 26. tit. 1. s. 1) : Tutela est vis 
ac potestas in cupite libero ad tiiendum cum qui 
propter aetatem suam (sua) sponte sc defeiidere 
ncquit jure civili data ac permissa.” After the 
word “ suam ” it has been suggested by RudorlF 
that something like what follows has been omitted 
by the copyists : “ eamve quae propter .sexmn,’’'’ a 
conjecture wliich seems very probable. Tutela ex- 
presses both the status of the Tutor and that of the 
person who was In Tutela. The tutela of Im- 
pubores was a kind of Potestas, according to tlie 
old law : that of Muliercs was merely a Jus. 

As to the classification of the different kinds 
(genera) of Tutela, the jurists differed. Some 
made five genera, as Quintus Mucins; others three, 
as Servius Sulpicius ; and others two, as Laheo. 
The most convenient division is into two genera, 
the tutela of Impubrees (ptijulll ptqdliao)^ ami 
the tutela of Women. The pupillus or the papilla 
IS the male or the female who is under Tutela. 

Every paterfamilias had power to appoint hy 
testament a Tutor for his children who were in his 
power: if they were males, only in case they were 
Impubcrcs ; if they were females, also in case they 
w<ire marriageable {7iuhiles\ that is above twelve 
years of age. Therefore if a tutor was appointed 
for a male, he was released from the Tutela on at- 
taining puberty (fourteen years of age), but the 
female still continued in tutela, unless she was re- 
leased from it by the Jus Liberorum under the 
Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. A man could only 
appoint a Tutor for his grandchildren, m case the}'* 
would not upon his death come into the power of 
their father. A fiither could appoint a tutor for 
I Postumi, provided they would have been in his 
' power, if they had been horn in his life-time. A 
man could appoint a tutor for his wife in inami, 
and for his daughter-in-law (unriis) who was in 
the niamis of his son. The usual form ol‘ appoint- 
ing a Tutor was this: “■ Lucium Titnim Liheris 
nicis tutorem do.” A man could also give his wil’e 
in iiianii the power of choosing a tutor (IttloriH 
ogiio) ; and the ojitio might be either plena or 
angn.sta. She who had the plena optio mig;ht 
clioose (and consequnndy diangi') her tutor any 
number of times: she who had the angusta optio 
was limited in her choice to the number of times 
which the testator had fixed. [TEKa’AMENTtiM.] 

The pow(T to appoint a tutor by will was eitliex' 
given or confirmed hy the Twelve Tables. The 
earliest instance r<‘Cordcd of a tisstameritary Tutor 
is that of 'I’anfuiuius Prisons being appointed by 
the will of Aliens { Liv. i. 34), which may be taken 
to prove this much at least, tliat the power of ap- 
pointing a tutor by will was considered by the 
Jtomans as one of tlicir old(‘St legal Institutions. 
The nearest kinsmen were usually appointed Tu- 
tores, and if a testator passml over such, it was a 
rofloctioii on their charactcT (Cic, joro P. Seaiio^ 52), 
that is, we must sujtpose, if the testator himself 
was a man, in good repute. Persons named and 
appointed Tutores by a will were Tutores Dativi : 
those who were chosen undiT the power given by 
a will were Tiitores Upiivi. (Uaius, i 154.) 

If the testator appointed no tutor by his will, 
the tutela was given by the Twelve Tables to the 
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ncjtrest Agnati, and sncli Tutores were called Legi- 
timi. The nearest Agnati were also the horedcs in 
case of the immediate heredes of the Testator dying 
intestate and without issue, and the tutela was 
therefore a right which they claimed as well as a 
duty imposed on them. Persius (ii. 32) alludes to 
the claim of the Tutor as heres to his pupillus. A 
son who was puhes, was the Icgitinms tutor of a 
sou who was impubes ; and if there was no son who 
was puhes, the son who was impuhes had his father’s 
brother {'patnms) for his tutor. The same rule ap- 
plied to females also, till it was altered by a Lex 
Claudia. If there were several agnati in the same 
degree, they were all tutores. If there were no 
Agnati, the tutela belonged to the Gentiles, so long 
as the Jus Gentilicium was in force. (Gains, in. 
17, and i. 1G4.) The tutela in which a freedman 
was with rGS])i‘ct to his Patron us was also Legitmui; 
not that it was expressly given by tlie words (Jcjti) 
of the Twelve I’ables, hut it flowed from the lex 
as a corLS{'i[uenco {jter consequent iam^ Ulp. Pnui. 
tit 11); for as tins heruebtates of intestate lilxu-ti 
and hhertao behniged to the patronus, it was as- 
sumed that tlic tutela helouged to him also, since 
the Twelve Tables allowed the same pei\soi»s to be 
tutors in the case of an ingemuis, to wlioin they 
gave the lieredltas in case there was no suns heres. 
(OaiuH, i, IGo.) 

If a free person had been mtincipatcd to anotlier 
ei tiler hj the parent or coenijitionator, and such 
other person manuiuitted the free person, he be- 
came his tutor fiduciarius by analogy to the case of 
fnx'dman and patron. (Compare Gains, i. ICG with 
Ulp. PYaq, tit. 1 1. s. 5.) f EMANcii*ATio;Fii)nciA.] 

if an impuhcH had neither a tutor Dativus nor 
Legitinms, ho had one given to him, in Rome, un- 
der the provisions of the Lex Atilia by the Praetor 
Urbamis and the major part of the Tribuni Plebis; 
in the provinces in such cases a tutor was appointed 
by the Praesides under the provisions of the Lex 
Juba et Titia, [Lkx Julia et Titia.] If a 
tutor was ajipoiuied by testament either sub condi- 
ciom^ or ex die certo, a tutor might bo given under 
tlu'Ho Leges so long as the condition had not ta, ken 
elfect or the day had not arrived : and even wlieii 
a tutor had been appointed absolutely (/wre), a 
tutor might bo given under those Leges so long as 
there was no heres ; but the power of such tutor 
ceased as soon as there was a tutor under the tes- 
tament, that is, as soon as there was a heres to 
tube the hereditas. If a tutor was captured by 
the enemy, a tutor was also given under these 
Leges, hut such tutor ceased to he tutor, as soon as 
the original tutor return(‘d from captivity, for he 
recovered Ins tutela Jure Postliminii. 

Before the pjissing of the Lex Atilia tutors wore 
given by the praetor in other cases, as for instance, 
wlien tiie hgis actionos were in use, the Praetor 
appohittnl a tutor if there was any action between 
a tutor and a woman or ward, for the tutor could 
not give the necessary authority ((awtorUas) to 
the acts of those whose tutor he was, in a matter 
in which his own interest was concerned. Other 
ease's in which a tutor was given are mentioned hy 
Uipian, Fnifjf. tit 11. 

I J1 plan’s division of Tutores is into Legitirai, 
Beiiatnseonsultis constituti, Moribus introducti. 
His legitimi tutores comprehend all those who bo- 
eoino tutores by virtue of any Lex, and Rpecially 
by tlm Twt'lve Tables : accordingly it comprises 
tutores in tlm case of intestacy, tutores appointed 
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by testament, for they were confirmed by the 
Twelve Tables, and tutores appointed under any 
other Lex as the Atilia. Yarious Scnatusconsulta 
declared in what cases a tutor might be appointed ; 
thus the Lex Julia de maritandis ordinihus (Papia 
et Poppaca) enacted that the Praetor should ap- 
point a tutor for a woman or a virgin, who was re- 
fpiircd to marry by this law, ad dotem dandam, 
dicendam,proniittendamve,” if her Legitimus tutor 
was himself a Pupillus : a SenatusconsultLim ex- 
tended the provision to the provinces, and enacted 
that in such case the praesidcs should appoint a 
tutor ; and also that if a tutor was miitus or furiosus, 
another should be appointed for the purposes of the 
Lex. The case above mentioned of a tutor being 
given in the case of an action between a tutor and 
his ward, is a case of a tutor Moribus datus. In 
the Imperial period from the time of Claudius tu- 
tores extra ordincm were appointed hy the consuls 
also. 

Only those could be T utores who were siii juris. 
A person ctmld not be named Tutor in a Testa- 
nu'iit, unless he had the Te.'.tamentituctio witli the 
Testator, a rule whkdi excluded such peiVjons as 
Peregrini. The Latiui Juniani were excluded by 
the Lex Jiinia. (Gaiius, i. 2b.) Women could 
nut be Tutores. litany persons who wtjrc com- 
petent to be Tutori'S, might excuse theinsUves 
from taking the ofiice ; these grounds of excuse 
(cd’cumiioncs) were, among others, ag(', absence, 
the being already Tutor in other cases, thehobliiig 
of particular ollices and other grounds which ares 
enumerated in the Fragmenta Vaticana (12b — 
217). In the system of Justinian the tutela is 
viewed as a Piildicum mitnus. 

The powi'r of the Tutor was with respect to the 
property and pecuniary interests, not the pm’Hon of 
the Pupillus, and the passage of thtJ Twche Tnldes 
whiehgiviis or confirms to a hvstator tlu' power of dis- 
posing of his property, uses the phrase, Uti legassit 
super pecunia tutelave suae rci, that is the Tutela 
of the property. It was not ulisolutcly cfiseiitial 
to the notion of Tutela that the Tutor should im.T,« 
the administration of property; and ho bad it not 
in the case of Mulieres. It might happen that the 
Tutores from their nearness of blood and other 
camscs might have the guardianship of the Im- 
pubes ; but then the protection of the pi’opc'rty of 
the Impubes was the special office of the Tutor, 
and the care of the infant belonged to the mother, 
if she survived {emtodia 7ncdntm<, II or. Fj). i. 1, 
22). In a case mentioned hy Livy (iv, fi), wherei 
the mother and the Tutores could not agree a1)out 
the marriage of the mother’s daughter, the ma- 
gistratus decided in favour of the mother’s power 
(secundum parcMis artjitriuni). As to the later 
law, see Dig, 27. tit, 2. s. 1. § G, 

A pupillus could do no act hy whicli he dimi- 
nished Ills prupt'rty, but any act to wliich he was 
a ])arty was valid, so far as concerned tlie pupillus, 
if it was ftu bis advantage. Ccmsegiiontly a 
})upillus could contract obligationcs, which were for 
lus advantage, without his Tutor. (Gains, ill 107.) 
The Tutor’s office was negotia gerere et auctori- 
tot(un iuterponore.” 'Urns the natural act of the 
pupillus became by auetoritetis inierpositio of the 
Tutor, a legal act ; and thus the pupillus and bis 
Tutor formed one complete person, as to h'gul ca- 
pacity to act , No particular form was re([uired 
for the expression of the tutor’s aucturitas, and bis 
prosencoj, when the act was done by the pupillus, 
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ivas enough, if he made no opposition to it. (XJIp. 
Frag, tit. 11. s. 25.) The !Negotioruin Uestio m 
which the Tutor acted alone took place when the 
Pupilliis was an Infaus, or absent, or Furiosus : 
it was his duty to preserve and improve the 
property and to do all necessary acts for that pur- 
pose. When the Piipillus was no longer Infans, 
he could do various acts with the Auctoritas of his 
Tutor : the auctoritas Avas the consent of the Tutor 
to the act of the Pupillus, which was iiccessaiy in 
order to render it a legal act. Thus it was a rule 
of law that neither a woman nor a pupillus could 
alienate a Res maiicipi without the auctoritas of a 
Tutor : a Avomaii could alienate a Res nec mancipi 
without such consent, but a pupillus could not. 
(Gams, li. 80.) The incapacity of the pupillus is 
host shoAAUi hy the following instance ; if his debtor 
paid a debt to the pupillus, the money became the 
propen’ty of the pupillus, but the debtor was not 
relensmi, because a pupillus could not release any 
duty that was due to himself without the auctoritas 
of his Tutor, for ho could alienate nothing without 
such auctoritas, and to release his debtor Avas cqui- 
A’aleut to parting with a right. Still if the money 
really became a part of the property of the pupillus, 
or, as it AAvas expressed according to the phraseology 
of tlio Roman LnAA*", si av mpecicma hcuplHwr fuciu,s 
sit^ and he afterwards sued for it, the debtor might 
answer Ins demand hy an Exceptio doli mali. 
(Gains, ii. 84; Cic. Tojt. 11.) The subject of the 
incapacity of Impuberes and the consequent ne- 
ce.ssity of the auctoritas of a Tutor is further ex- 
plained in the articles Impubes and Infans. 

The tutela Avas terminated by the death or 
capitis deminuiio maxima and media of the Tutor. 
The case of a Tutor heing taken prisoner by the 
enemy has been stated. (Gains, i. 107.) A legi- 
timus Tutor became disqualified to be TutoiTcgiti- 
mus ii' he sustained a capitis deminutio minima, 
which was the case if ho alloAved himself to be 
adopted (Gams, i. 11)5 ; IJlp. Fmg. tit. 11. s. 13); 
but this Avas not the case with a testamentary 
Tutor. The tutela C('ascd by tlio death of the 
pupillus or pupilia, or hy a capitis deminutio, as for 
instance tlic pupilia coming in numum viri. It 
also ceased Avhim the pupillus or pupilia attained 
the age of Puberty, which in tiie male sox was 
fourteen and in the female wastw^eR'e. [Impubes.] 
The tutela ceased by the abdicatio of the testa- j 
mentary Tutor, that is, when he declared “ nolle | 
se tutorem esse.” The Tutor legitimus could ohly 
get rid of the Tutela, in such cases as he could get 
rid of it, by In jure cessio, a privilege which the i 
Testamentary tutor had not. The person to Avhom | 
the tutela was thus transferred Avas called Cessicias | 
Tutor. If the Ccssicius Tutor died, ox sustained a i 
Capitis deminutio, or transferred the tutela to 
another by tbe In jure cessio, the tutela reverted 
to the legitimus tutor. If the legitimus tutor died, 
or sustained a capitis deminutio, the ccssicia be- 
came extinguished. Ulpian adds (Frag, tit xi, 
s. 8) : “ as to Avhat concerns adgnati, there is noAv 
no cessicia tutela, for ii was only permitted to 
transfer by the In jure cessio the tutela of females, 
and the legitima tutela of females was done away 
with by a Rox Claudia, except the tutela patro- 
norum.” The power of the legitimus tutor to 
transfer tlie tutela, is explained Avheri avc consider 
what was lus relation to the female. [Tebta- 
MENTUM.] 

The tutela of a tutor was terminated, when he 
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Avas removed from the tutela as suspccius,, or when 
his excusatio Avas allowed to ho pista ; hut in both 
of these cases, a new tutor would he ncces&arA^ 
’(Gaius, i. 182.) 

The tutor, as already observed, might he re- 
moA'cd from his office, if he Avas miscoiiductiiig 
himself; this AA^as effected by the Accusatio sus* 
pccti, AA'hich is mentioned in the TAvelve Tables. 
(Gaius, i. 182 ; Dirksen, JJ&bersiclit^ t!jc,der Zivolf 
Tafch, 599—604.) 

The Twelve Tables also gave the pupillus an 
action against the Tutor in respect of any mis- 
management of his property, and if lie made 
out his case, he was entitled to double the amount 
of the injury done to his property. This appears 
to be the action which in the Digest is called 
Rationibus distrahendis, for the settlement of all 
accoimts betAveen the Tutor and his Pupillus. 
There was also the Judicium tutelae, Avhich com- 
prehended the Actio tutelae directa and Contrarin, 
and like the Actio distrahendis ratioiiilms could 
only be brought when the Tutela aa'us ended. The 
Actio tutelae dirccta Awas for a general account of 
the property managed by the Tutor, and for its 
deliAery to the pupillus noAv become Pubes. The 
tutor AA-as answerable not only for loss tbroiigli 
dolus malus, but for loss occasioned by AAmnt of 
proper care. This Avas an action Bonae fidei and 
consequently In incertmn (Gaius, iv. G2), If the 
tutor Avas condemned in such a judicium, the con- 
sequence Avas Infamia. [Infamia.] The tutor 
Avas intitled to all proper alloAvances in respect of 
wliat he had expended or done during his manage- 
ment of the property of the pupillus. The Tutor 
had the Actio tutelae contraria against the pupillus 
for all his proper costs and expenses ; and he 
might haA'o also a Caluinmae judicium, in case ho 
could shoAV that the pupillus had brought an action 
against him from malicious motives. 

In order to secure the proper management of the 
property of a pupillus or of a person Avho was In 
curatione, the Praetor required the Tutor or Cura- 
tor to give sccui'ity ; but no security AAms reiiuired 
from Testamentary Tutorcs, because they had been 
selected by the testator ; nor, gciiorully, from Cu- 
ratores appointed by a Consul, Praetor or Praesos, 
for they Avere appointed as being fit persons. 
(Gaius, i. 1.99.) 

The Tutela of AAmmen Avho are puheres, requires 
a separate consideration. If they Avere not in 
Potostas or In Maim, yet they wctc under a 
Tutela. 

It was «iin old rule of Roman LaAv that a woman 
could do nothing sine auctore,” that is witliout a 
tutor to give to her acts a complete legal character. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 2, the speech of Cato for the Lex 
Oppia.) The reasons for this rule arc giAam by 
Cicero (pm Murrn% c. 12), by Ulpian (Frag, tit. 
IL s, 1) and by Gaius (i. 190) • but Gaius con- 
siders the usual reasons as to the rale being founded 
on the inferiority of the sex, as unsatisfactory; for 
women who are puberes (perfectac actatk) manage 
their own affairs, and in some cases a tutor must 
interpose his auctorifeis (dkis cama), and frcijuently 
he is compelled to give his auctoritas by the ibtiotor. 
(Gains, i. 190.) Ulpian also observes (Frug. tit. 

1 1. s. 25) ; in the case of pupilli and pnpillac, 
tutores both manage their affairs and give their 
auctoritas (at negotla gemmt et mteioritakm wfcr- 
pomni)% but the tutorcs of women (mnlieres, that 
is women who ore puberes) only give tbeir aucto- 
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ritas.” There were other cases also in which the 
capacity of a Miilier was greater than that of a 
Pupilliis or Piipilla. The object of this rule scorns 
to have hecii the same as the restriction on the 
Testamentary power of ■women, for her Agnati 
who were a woman’s Legitimi Tu tores were in- 
terested in preventing the alienation of her pro- 
perty. 

A Mixlier might have a Tutor appointed hy her 
father’s Testament ; or hy the Testament of her 
husband in whose hand she was (tutor dativus). 
She might also receive from lier husband’s 'will the 
Tutons Optio (tutor opiivus). Women -who had 
no testamentary Tutor, weie m the tutela of their 
Agnati, until this rule of law was repealed by a 
Lex Claudia, whicli Gains (i. 157) illustrates as 
follows ; “ a inasculus iinpuhes has his frater 
piihcs or his patruus for his tutor ; hut women 
{/(lenunae) cannot have such a tutor.” This old 
tutela of tlic Twelve Tahh's {feyitinm tidelu) and 
that oi‘ maiiinniasores (f^atroao) tmi itUc'u) could he 
tnmslcired hy the In jure cessio, while that of 
piipiili could not, ])eiiig,” as Gams ohstTves, 
‘‘■not onerous, for it tcnmiiiatcd with the permd of 
puiK'rty.’' But, as already Migge.ded, there were 
otlim* reasons why the. Agnati could part with the 
tutida, which ill the case of Patroni are olivinus. 
Idle tutela of Patroni was not included within the 
Lex Claudia. The Tutela fiduciaria was ap- 
parently a device of the lawyers for reh'Jising a 
woman from the tutela legiiima (C\c. pro Alicrcmt^ 
c. 1 2) ; though it seems to hare liccn retained, 
after the passing of the Lex Claudia, which took 
away the tutUa of Agnati over women, as a general 
mode hy which a woman clianged her Tutor. 
(Gains, i. IJd.) To cilcct tliis, the woman made 
a *'■ counpitio fiduclue causa ; ” she was then re- 
mancipated by the coemptionator to some person 
of Imr own dunce ; this person manumitted her hy 
Viudicta, and thus became her Tutor fiduciarius. 
Thus the woman passed from her own familia to 
another, and her Agnati lost nil claims upon her 
property, and her Tutor fiduciarius might be com- 
pelled hy the Praetor to give Ida aucturitas to her 
acts. (Gaius, i. 100, ii. Pd'd.) 

A tutor dativus was given to women under the 
Lex Atilia, when there was no tutor j and in other 
case.s which have been already mentioned. (Gains, 
L J 715, &c.; UIp. /'Vrr//. tit 11.) Tlio Vestal Virgins 
were (‘xeinpt from tutela ; and both Iiigonuae and 
Libe.rtinae were exempted from tutela by the Jus 
Liberornm. (Gains, i 115, 104.) Octavia, the 
si.ster of Caesar Octavianus, and his wife Livia, 
wore released from Tutela by a special enactment. 

( Dion Cass. xlix. 38.) The tutela of fcminac 
was determined by the death of the Tutor, or that j 
of the woman ; and by her aciiuiring the Jus 
Liherorum, eitlier by bearing children, or from the 
Imperial favour. The ahdicatio of the Tutor, and 
the In jure cessio (so long as tlie In jure cessio 
was in use) merely ejected a change of Tutor. 

Miilieres diifered from pupilli and pupillao in 
having a capacity to manage their aifairs, and only 
retpiiring in certain cases the Anctoritas of a Tutor. 
If the woman was in the legitinia tutela of patroni ‘ 
or parentes, the Tutorcs could not he compidled, 
except in certain very special cases, to give their 
anctoritas to acts which tended to <h‘prive them of 
the womaiPs property, or to diminish it before it 
might come to their hands, (Gaiim, 1.03.) Other 
I’niorcs could be compelled to give their auctoritas. 
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The special cases in wliich the anctoritas of a Tutor 
was ri^fpiired were, if the woman had to sue “ lege,” 
or in a legitimum judicium, if she was going to hind 
herself bjr a contract, if she was doing any Civil 
act, or permitting her freedwoman to he in contu- 
bernium with the slave of another person, or alien- 
ating a Res Mancipi. Among Civil Acts (ckilia 
neyotia) was the making of a Testament, the rules 
as to which are stated in the article Tiasta- 
MErtTUM. Lihertae could not make a will with- 
out the consent of their Patroni, for the will was 
an act which deprived the Patron of his rights 
(Gaius, iii. 43) as being a Legitimus tutor, Gaius 
mentions a Rescript of Antoninus, hy which those 
who claimed the Ijonoriim po&sessio secundum ta- 
hulas non jure factas, could maintain their right 
against those who claimed it ah intestato. lie adds, 
tliis Rescript certainly applies to the wills of males, 
arid also oi feminae wlio had nut performed the 
cermnoiiy’’ of Haiicipatio or Nimeupatio ; hut he 
dues 11(4 decide wlu'thcr it applies to the testa- 
nu'nt.j of women made without the niu*toiita.s of a 
tutor ; and by tutor he means not those who (‘X~ 
(‘I'cised the h\gitima tnhda of jiurents or Patioiii ; 
hilt Tutors of the other kind ( n//en ms* 5;, com- 
pare ii, 122 and i. IfM, 1,05) who could be eom- 
pellod to give their anctoritas. It would he a fair 
conclusion, however, that a woman’s will made 
without the auctorilas of such tntores, ought to be 
valid under the Rescript 
A payment made to a nnilier was a release to 
the debtor, for a woman could part with Ilea nec 
Mancipi without the anctoritas of a Tutor : if, 
however, she did not rc'cinve the moiU'y-, hut af- 
fected to release the debtor hy acceptilatio, this was 
not a valid release to him, (Cic. 7h/j. J 1 ; Gains, 
in 03 , 05 , iii. 171.) She could not manumit 
without the auctoritaB of a tutor. (Ul{). A)w/, tit. i. 
8. 17; compare Cic, pro M. (Joel, c, 2.^1) Gilims (ii, 
47) stat<?s that no alienation of a Res Mancipi 
hy a nmlii'r in agnatorum tutela was valid unless 
it was delivered with the anctoritaa of a Tutor, 
\vliicli ho expre.sses hy saying that her IR'S Man- 
cipi could not otherwise ho the object of Usucapion, 
and that this was a provision of the Twelve Tables 
(ii. 47). In other cases, if a Res Mancipi was 
transferred by tradition, the purchaser acrpiired tho 
Quiritarian ownership hy Usucapion [Ubucapio]; 
bnt in tho case of a woman's Res Mancipi, the 
anctoritas of tho Tutor was required in order tlmt 
Usucapion might be effected. In another passage 
(ii, 80) Gains ohserves that a woman cannot 
alienate her Res Mancipi without the auctoritas of 
her tutor, which mourn that the formal act of 
mancipatio is null witliout liis auctoritas ; and such 
act could not operate as a traditio for want of hm 
auctoritas asappc'ars from the other passage (ii. 47). 
The passagii of Gicero (pro Fiucco, c. 34) is in ac- 
cordance witlx Gaius; hut another (fid Ail. i 5) is 
expn'ssed so vaguely, that though the explanation 
is generally snpfiosod to be clear, it seems ex- 
c(‘cdingly doubtful, if it can be rightly understood. 
The possibility of Uusucapion, when there was tho 
anctoritas of tho Tutor, appears from Gaius ; but 
it does not appear why Cicero should deny, gene- 
rally, tho mssibility of Usuca|>ion of a woman’s 
property, when she was in Legftima Tutela. Tho 
passage, however, is perfectly mteliigihle on the 
supposition of there having been a transfer without 
the auctoritas of a Tutor, and on the further mg)- 
position of Cicero thinking it mmecessary to state 
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tlie particular facts of a case wliicli mtist have been 
known to Atticus. (See Casauboii’s note on Cic. 
ad Jit i 5.) 

The aiictoritas of a Tutor was not required in 
the case of any Oi)ligatio hy which tlie woman’s 
condition was Improved ; hut it was necessary in 
cases where the woman hecaine houiKl. (Gams, i. 
102 , hi. 108 ; Ulp. Fwt tit. 11. s. 27; Cic. pro 
Caecm. 25.) If the woman wished to promise a 
Dos, the auctoritas of a Tutor was necessary. 
(Cic. 7 >ro Fiacc. 35.) By the Lex Julia, if a 
woman was in tlie legitiiiia tutela of a pnpillus, 
she might appl}’’ to the Praetor Urhanus for a 
Tutor who should give the necessary auctoritas in 
the case of a Dos constitiienda. (Gams, i. 178 ; 
Ulp. Aly/y. 11. tit. 2(1.) As a woman could alienate 
Res ncc mancipi without the consent of a Tutor, 
she could contract an oliligaiioii hj lending money, 
for by delivery the money became the property of 
the receiver. A sonatnsconsultuin allowed a wo- 
man to apply fur a Tutor in the absence of her 
Tutor, unle.ss the Tutor was a Patroniis ; if he was 
a Patronus, llio woman could only apply for a 
Tutor ill order to lia\e his auctoritas for taking 
possession of an hereditas ((/d karediiuteui adcuii- 
(tim) or contracting a marriage. 

The Tutela. of a woman was terminated by the 
dc‘ath of the Tutor or tliat of the woman ; by a 
marriage by which she came in mamim viri ; by 
the privil(‘ge of children (yVs Ubcronim) ; by alidi- 
catio, and also by the in jure eessio, so long as the 
Agnalorum tutela was in use : but in these two last 
cases there was only a change of Tutor. 

A woman had no right of action against her 
Tutor in respect of his Tutela, for ho had not the 
Negotiorum gestio, or administration of her pro- 
perty, hut only interposed his Auctoritas. (Guius, 
i. 101.) 

The tutela miilierum existed at least as late as 
Diotdetian, a. n. 2.93 {Vat Fnuf, § 32 o). There 
is no trace of it in the Code of Theodosius, or in 
the legislation of Justinian. 

(The most recent and tlie most complete work on 
the Roman Tutela is said to he by JiudoriV {Das 
Rciiht der Vormumhehtf^ 1832 — 1834), the sub- 
stance of which appears to be given by Rein, Das 
Privaireclit^ p. 239, &c.; Gains, i. 142—200; 
Ulp. Fniq. xi. xii. ; Inst. 1. tit. 13 — 2(1 • Dig. 20‘ 
and 27; God. 5. tit. 28—75.) [G. h.] 

TU''TULUS was the name given to a pile of 
hair on a woman’s head. Great pains were taken 
by the Roman ladies to have this part of the hair 
dressed in the prevailing fashion, whence we read 
in an inscription of an onndrk a tutuh. (Grutiu*, 
579. 3.) Sometimes the hair was piled up to an 
enormous height, (Lucan, ii. 358 ; Juv. vi. 503 ; 
Stat Slh. i. 2. 114.) The TiituluH seems to have 
resembled very much the Greek ic6pviJt.€os^ of which 
a representation is given in the first woodcut on 
p.329,a. 

The Flaminica always wore a Tutulus, which 
was formed by having the hair plaited up with a 
purple band in a conical form. (Festus, s. v7) 

TY'^MPANUM (r{)/j,7ravov\ a small drum car- 
ried in the hand. Of these, some resembled in all 
respects a modern tambourine with bells. Others 
presented a flat circular disk on the upper surface 
and swelled out beneath like a kettledmm^ashape 
which appears to be indicated by Pliny when he 
describes a particular class of pearls in the follow- 
ing terms : *** Quibus mia tantiim cst facies, ct ab 
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lea rotunditas, avorsis plauities, oh id tympaiiia 
vocantur.” (//. At ix. 54.) Both forms are ropre- 
I sented in the cuts below. That u]K)n the left is 
from a painting found at Pomjieii (Mas. Borijn'u. 
tom. vii. tav. 37), that on the right from a fictile 
vase (Millin, Peinltu’es da Foa'cs Avtapias., pi. 58) 
and here the coincxity on the under side is dis- 
tinctly seen. . Tympana wore covered with the 


hides of oxen (Ovid. Fast iv. 342 ; Stat. T/ieh. ii. 
78) or of asses (Phaedr. iii. 20. 4), were beaten 
(Suet. Aziff. 08) with a stick (Phaedr. 1. c.) or 
with the hand (Ovid. Met iv. 30 ; see cuts), and 
were much employed in all Avild enthusiastic reli- 
gious rites (Aiistoph. Li/bidr. 1 387), especially 
the orgnos of Bacclius and of Cyhelc (Catul’l. 
Ixiv. 202; Claud, de Oms. Siilwh. in. 305; Liicret. 
ii. 618 ; (jalull. Ixiii. 8; Virg. Aen. ix. 019; Claud. 
Futrop. i. 278 ; compare Loheek, Aplaophamus^ 
pp. 030, 052), and hence Plautus {True. li. 7. 49) 
characterises an elfeminate coxcomb as “ Moechum 
malacum, cincinnatum, umbra licolam, tympanotri- 
bam.” According to Justin (xli. 2) they wore 
used by the Parthians in war to give the signal for 
the onset. 

2. A solid whcc-l without spokes for heavy 
Avaggons (Virg. Gaorg. iv. 444), such as is shown 
in the cut on page 923. These are to tins day 
common in the rude carts of southern Italy and 
Greece, and Sir C. Fellows {Bmmions in Asia 
Minor^ p. 72), from avIioso Avork the figure below 
is copied, found thcnuUtached to the farm vehicl(\s 
of Mysia. ‘‘The Avheels are of solid blocks of 
Avood, or thick planks, generally three', fu'ld to- 
gether by an iron hoop or tire ; a loud creaking 
noise is made by the friction of tlu' galh'd axle,” 
a satisfactory commentary on the “strideutia 
phmstra ” of Virgil {Georg, iii. 536). 



3. Hence, wheels of various kinds, a sort of 
crane Avorked by a Avheel for raiHing Aveights 
(Lucret. iv. .003 ; Vitruv. x. 4 ; A ntlia), a wheel 
for drawing water (Vitruv. x. 14), a solid tootlu'd 
Avheel forming part of the machinery of a mill 
(Vitruv. X, 9, 10), and the like, 

4. An ancient name for round plates or chargors, 
such as were afterwards called and sUtkmep 
(Plin. //. Ak xxxiii. 52.) 

5. An architectural term signifying the flat sur-* 
face or space within a pediment, and also tho 
square panel of a door. (Vitruv. iii. 3, iv. 6.) 





TYRANNUS. 

G. A wooden cudgel for l)oating malefactors, and, 
also a beating post to wliicli they were tied when 
floggt^d ; Iience the Greek verbs rvfXTaviC^iv and 
arroTvixTravi^eLv are formed. (Schol. <xd Aristoph. 
Plat. 476 ; St. Paiil,/!^. to Hebrnos^ xi. 35 ; Pol- 
lux, viii. 70.) [W. R.] 

TYPUS (rvTTOs), T.vliicli properly means a bloto, 
and hence the effect of a Uoiv.^ and specifically a 
mark or impress made by a blow, is applied in the 
arts to any die or mould, and to any figure formed 
by striking from a die, or by casting m a mould, 
or even by cutting, as a cameo or intaglio, and, 
more generally, to any figure whatever, as being 
the h/pe or facsimile of the thing represented by it. 
(See the Lexicons.) By tiiic ippi which Cicero 
(ad AIL i. 10) commissions Atticus to obtain for 
him to work into the plastering of his atniwi^ he 
probably means reliefs of any sort. The difiereiit 
specific meanings included in the word aie more 
exactly expressed by certain compounds, such as 
avrlrviros^ the copp or imp) ess of a a die or 

moidd ; kvrvttos and iprvTroopa, a siudcea pattern or 
Ditapho; hcTVTTOs^ a rcluf of any kind, especially a 
cameo, and, more specifically, a ha/h-'ielief, as op- 
pos(‘d to vp6<xrvTros, a low-niuf) Comp. Fictile, 
|). 532, a ; Forma. [P. y.j 

TYRANNUS (ripauvos). Tn the heroic age 
all the governments in Greece were monarchical, 
the king uniting in hiniBelf the functions of the 
]>rlest, the judge, and military chief. These ■wore 
the vrarpucal jSairiAeiai; of Thucydides, (i. J3.) In 
the first two or three centuries following the Trojan 
war various causes were at work, whicli led to the 
abolition, or at least to the limitation, of the kingly 
power. Emigrations, extinctions of families, disas- 
ters in war, civil dissensions, may bo reckoned 
among these causes. Hereditary monarchies be- 
came elective ; the different functions of the king 
■were distributed ; he was called it6(rpos, 

or rrpbrapis, instead of ISaaiKe^s, and his character 
was changed no less than his name. Noble and 
wealthy iamirusH began to be considered on a foot- 
ing of ('■({uality witli royalty ; and thus in process 
of time sprang xip oligarchies or aristocracies, which 
most of the governments that succeeded the ancient 
monarchies were in point of fact, though not as 
yet called by such names. Those oligarchies did 
not possess the elements of social happiness or sta- 
bility- The principal families contended with each 
other for the greatest share of power, and were 
only unanimous in disregarding the rights of tliose 
whoso station was beneath tludr own. The pcojile, 
oppressed by tlui jirivilcgcd classes, began to regret 
the loss of their old patmmal form of government ; 
and were ready to assist any one who would at- 
tempt to restore it 'Idms were opportunities af- 
forded to ambitious and designing men to raise 
themselvcB, by starting up as the champions of 
]K)pular right Discontented nobles were soon 
found to prosecute schemes of this sort, and they 
had a greater chance of success, if descended from 
the ancient royal family. Feisistratus is an ex- 
ample ; lie was the more acc(‘ptahle to the people 
of Athens, as being a descendant of the family of 
Uodrus. (Herod, v. 65.) Thus in many cities 
arose that species of monarchy whicli the Greeks 
called TPpavpis, which meant only <s despotism., or 
irrt'Rponsible dominion of one man ; and which 
rnupiently was nothing more than a revival of the 
amnent govtniunent, and, though mmecompanied 
with any recognized hereditury title, or thereve- 
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! rcnce attached to old name and long prescription, 
was hailed by the lower orders of people as a good 
exchange, after sufTering under the domination of 
the oligarchy. All tyrannies, however, were not 
so acceptable to the majority ; and sometimes we 
find the nobles concurring in the elevation of a 
despot, to further their own interests. Thus the 
Syracusan Gamori, who had been expelled by the 
populace, on receiving the protection of Gelon, 
sovereign of Gela and Cainarina, enabled him to 
take possession of Syracuse, and establish his king- 
dom there. (Herod, vii. 154, 155.) Sometimes 
the conflicting parties in the state, by mutual con- 
sent, chose some eminent man, in whom they had 
confidence, to reconcile their dissensions ; investing 
him with a sort of dictatorial power for that pur- 
pose, either for a limited period or otherwise. 
Such a person the 3 r called alcrvpvTiryjs. [Aesym« 

NETES.] 

A similar authority was conferred upon Solon, 
when Athens was toin by the contending factions 
of the AiaKpioi, Hcotaioi, and Ildpa^oi, and he 
was requested to act as nuuiiator hetween them. 
Solon was descended from Codrus, and some of 
Ills friends wished him to assuinc the sovereignty ; 
this lie refused to do, but, taking the constitu- 
tional title of Archmi, iitimed his celebrated fonri 
of polity and code of laws. (Herod, i. 26 ; Idut, 
^oUm. c, 13, &c. ; Schbinann, Aniiq. Jur.pnhL Gr. 
]). 173.) The legislative powers conferred upon 
Draco, Zaleucus, and Cliamrulas, were of a similai:' 
kind, investing them with a temporary dictator- 
ship. 

The ripavvos must be distinguished, on the one 
hand, from the alavpiviiTps, inasmuch as he wa.s 
not elected by general consent, but commonly owed 
his elevation to some coup d'Gat, some violent 
movement or stratagem, such as the creation of a 
body-guard for him by the people, or the sekure 
of the citadel (Herod, i, 56 ; Tliucyd. i, 126) ; 
and on the other liaiid, from the ancient king, 
\\liose right depended, not on usurpation, but ou 
inheritance and trad itionary ackno wledgment. The 
power of a king might be more absolute than that 
of a tyrant; as Pheidon of Argos is said to have 
made the royal prerogative greater than it waa 
under his predecessors ; yet he was still regarded 
as a king ; for the difference between the two 
names depended on title and origin, and not on 
the manner in which tlie power was exercised. 
(Aristot. PoUL y. 8.) The name of tyrant was 
originally so far from denoting a person wiio alnused 
his power, or treated his subjects with cnielty", 
that Peisistratus is praised by Thucydides (vi. 54) 
for the moderation of his government; and He- 
rodotus says, ho governed oClre rifms rav foii-Tav 
avurapd^as, otire ^eapia /xeraAAdCav, irr'i re roTtn 
fcareare&tn y^v -kSKw merpim mXm tc 

«al c2. (i. .'56.) Therefore wis find the words 
0a(nX€h and r{)pavvo<; used pronuseucmaly by tho 
Attic trag(‘dians passim (see the Arpumini of the 
Oedipus Tynmims) ; and even by prose authors. 
Thus Herodotus cuIIh the Lydian Candaules 
pavvos (i. 7), the kingdom of Macedonia rvpuvrk 
(viii. 137), and Periander of Corinth ^canXeh, 
(iii. 52 ; compare v. 27, 62.) Afterwards, wlum 
tyrants themselves had become odious, the name 
also grew to be a word of reproach, just as rex 
did among the Eomang. (Wachsmuth, //eZ/w. A/A 
voL I pt. i. pp. 276—288, 1st ed. ; Tlurhvall, Hist 
of Grmee, voi. I pp. 401, 4 04 .) 
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Among tine early t^ra7its of Greece those most 
■worth V of mention arc : — Clcistheiics of Sicyon, 
grandfather of the Athenian Cloistheiies, in whose 
family the government continued for a century 
since its establishment hy Orthagoras, ahoiit B. c. 

672 (Herod. V. 67, 69) ; Cypseliisof Corinth, who 
expelled the Bacchiadae, B. c. 656, and liis son 
Periaiider, hotli remarkable for their cruelty ; their 
dynasty lasted between seventy and eighty jcai'B 
(Ilcrod. V. 92) ; Procles of Epidaiirus (Herod, iii. 

50, 52) ; Paiitaleoii of Pisa, who celebrated the 
thirtv-fonrth Olympiad, depriving the Eleans of 
the presidency (Pausan. vi. 21, 22 ) ; Theogenes 
of Megara, fathcr-in-law to Cylon the Athenian 
(Thucyd. i. 126) ; Peisistratns, whose sons were 
the last of the early iyrctnts on the Grecian conti- 

^ ^In iSicily, where tyranny most flourished, the 
principal were Plialaris of Agrigentum, who cs- 
tahlished his power iuB.c. 668, concerning whose 
supposed epistles Bentley wrote his famous treatise ; 
Theron of Agrigentum ; Gelon, already mentioned, 
who, in coninnctioii with Theron, defeated Hannl- 
enr the Carthaginian, on the same day on which 
the battle of kalaniis wms fought ; and lliero. Ins 

brother: the last three celebrated hy Pindar (Sec 

Herod. Mi. 156, 1G5, 166.) In Grecian Italy we 
may mention Anaxilaiis of Rhegiuin, who reigned 
B.C. 496 (Ilcrod. vi. 23, vii. 165); Cleinias of 
Cioton, who rose after the dissolution of the 1 y- 
thaijorcan league j (as to which see Polyl). ii. SO; 
Atlien. xii. p. 522 , xiv. p. 623 ; ThirUvall, la. 
Yol ii. p. 154.) The following also are worthy 
of notice : Polycrates of Samos (Herod, iii. 3.9, 
56, 120, 125 ; Thucyd. i. 13) ; Lygdaims of 
Naxos (Herod, i. 61, 64) ; Histiaciis and Aris- 
lagoras of Miletus. (Herod, iv. 137, v. -3, oO, w? 
VI. 29.) Perhaps the last mentioned can hardly 
he classed among the Grcr/c ijp'anfs. as they were 
connected with the Persian monarchy. (\Vaclis- 
ninth, M, vol. i. pt. i. p. 274.) 

The general characteristics of a tyranny were, 
that it was homul hy no laws, and had no recog- 
nized limitation to its authority, however it might 
he restrained in puetha by the good disposition or 
tlie tyrant himself, or hy fear, or^by the spirit of the 
a^re. It was commonly most odious to the wealthy 
and noble, whom the tyrant loolced upon with 
jealousy as a check upon his power, and wlum lie 
often Bought to get rid of by sending them into 
exile or putting them to death. 1 he advice given 
hy Thrasylmlus of Miletms to Periandcr affords an 
apt illustration of this. (Herod, y. 92.) 1 he fynmt 
usually kept a body-guard of foreign mercenaries, 
hy ai<i of whom he controlled the people at home, ; 
but he seldom ventured to jnako war, for fear of 
giving an opportunity to his subjects ^ to revolt. 
'■J’he Sicilian sovereigns form an exception to this 
observation. (Thucyd. i 17.) He was averse to a 
lar‘*o congregation of men in the town, and en- 
deavoured to find rustic employments for the popu- 
lace ; hut was not unwilling to indulge thorn with 
shows and amusements. A few of the better sort 
cultivated literature and the arts, adorned their 
city with handsome buildings, and even passed good 
laws. Thus, Feisistratms commenced building the 
splendid temple of Jupiter Olympus, laid out the 
garden of the Hyceum, collected the Iloiiienc 
poems, and is .said to have written po(‘try hnns<dl. 
Tribute was imposed on the people, to raise a 
revenue for the tyrunt^ to eay his inercenarie.4, and 
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maintain his state. Peisistratns had tlie tithe of 
land, which his sons reduced to the twentieth. 
[Tklos.] 

The causes which led to the decline of tyranny 
among the Greeks were partly the degeneracy of 
the tyrants themselves, corrupted hy power, indo- 
lence, flattery, and had educatiop ; for even whm’e 
the father set a good example, it was seldom fol- 
lowed hy the son ; partly the craeltics and excesses 
of particular men, which brought them all into 
disrepute ; and partly the growing spirit ol in(|iury 
among the Greek people, who began to speculate 
upon political theories, and soon became discon- 
tented with a form of government, which had no- 
thing in theory, and little in practice, to recoimnend 
It. Few dynasties lasted beyond the third pne- 
ration. Most of the tyrannies, which lloniiBhed 
before the Persian war, are said to have been omw- 
throwtt by the exertions of Sparta, jealous probably 
of any innovation upon the old Doric constitution, 
especially of any tendency to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Perioeci, and anxious to extend her 
own influence over the states of Greece hy means 
of the benefits which she conferred. (Thucyd. i. 
18.) Upon the fall of tyranny, the various repub- 
lican forms of government were established, the 
Dorian states generally favouring oligarchy, tho 
Ionian democrary. (Wachsmnth, vol. i. pt. i. p. 
289; Schoniann, /A pp. 84, 88 — 91.) 

As we cannot in this article pursue any historical 
narrative, we will shortly refer to the vGvical of 
t}/ra7iuy in some of the Grecian states alter the end 
of the Peloponnesian war. In Thessaly Jason of 
Pherae raised himself, under the title of TaySs, b. c 
374, to the virtual sovereignty of his native city, 
and exercised a most extensive sway over mosi^ of 
the Thessalian states, but this power ceased with 
Lycophron, b. c. 353. [Tagus.]^ In Sicily, the 
corruption of the Syracusans, their^ intestine dis- 
cords, and the fear of the Carthaginian invadcis, 
led to the appointment of Dionysius to the chid 
military command, with unlimited powers ; hy 
means of which he raised himself to the throne, 

B c. 406, and reigned for 38 years, leaving his son 
to succeed Mm. The younger Dionysius, far in- 
ferior in every respect to his father, was e.xpellea 
by Dion, afterwards regained the throne, and was 
a^ain expelled hy Tiinoleon, who restored lilmrty 
to the ^arious states of Sicily. (For their history 
the reader is referred to Xenoph. Ileil. in 2. s 24 ; 
Died. xiv. 7, 46, 66, 72, 109, xv. 73, 74, xvi 5, 
16 36 08, 69, &c. ; PluL. J)imh and Jimof.; 
Wachsmuth, vol h pt. m pp. 310-^326.) With 
respect to tho dymtdy of tho Archaenactuiae m 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, and some of the towns 
on the coast of the Euxine, see Wachsmnth, vol i. 
pt. ii. p. 329. Lastly, we may notice itvagoras 
of Cyprus, who is jranegyrized hy Isocrates ; Plu- 
tarch of Erdria, Cullias and Tauroslhimea ol 
Chalcia, who were partisans of Philip against the 
Athenians. (Pint, Phoc. 12 ; Isocr. Wachs- 

rautli, vol i, pt. ii. p. 330.) The pm-sons com- 
monly called the tUrly tyrmU at Atlums, who ob- 
tained the supreme power at the dose of the I do- 
poimesian war, do not fall within the scope ot the 
present subject With respect to the Athenian 
laws against tyrmmy-, and tho general led mgs oi 
the people, see Prodo.sia. [C. R* i 

T YRANNTDOd G RAPHE 
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U. V. 

VACA'NTIA BONA. [Bona Vacantia.] 
VACA'TIO. [Exeecitus, p. 4.O.9.] 
VADIMO'NIUM. [Actio, p. 11 ; Peaks.] 
VAGFNA. [Gladius.] 

VALLUM, a term applied either to the whole 
or a portion of the fortifications of a Homan camp. 
It is derived from valUm (a stake), and propeily 
means the palisade which ran along the outer edge 
of the top of the agger, but it very frequently in- 
cludes the agger also. The vallitm, in the latter 
sense, together with the fossa or ditch which sur- 
rounded the camp outside of the vallzm^ formed a 
complete fortification. [Aggee,] 

The valU (xapaicss\ of which the vallum^ in the 
former and more limited sense, was composed, arc 
dt'senhed hy Polybius (xviii. i. 1, Ejt'CcrpL Antiq. 
xvn. 14) and Livy (xxxin. 5), who make a com- 
parison between the vuUnm of the Greeks and that 
of the Homans, very much to the advantage of the 
hitter. Both used for vidh young trees or arms of 
hirgiu' trees, with the side branch<‘s on them ; but 
the valli of the Greeks were much larger and had 
11101 e branches than those of the Romans, which 
luul either two or three, or at the most four 
lirandies, and these generally on the same side. 
The C> reeks placed their valli in the agger at con- 
siderahle intervals, the spaces between them being 
filled up by the branches ; the Homans fixed theirs 
close together, and made the hraiiclics interlace, 
and sharpened their points carAully. Hence the 
Greek vallus could easily he taken hold of by its 
large branches and pulled from its place, and when 
it was removed a large opening was left in the 
vallum. The Roman vallus, on the contrary, pre- 
swited no convenient handle, required very great 
force to pull it down, and oven if removed left a 
V(‘ry small opening. The Greek valli w<‘rc cut on 
th(* spot ; the Romans prepared theirs bcforelmnd, 
and each soldier carried three or four of them when 
mi a march. (Polyh, /. c.; Virg. Ckonj. iii. 34 G, 
347 ; Cic. Tmc. ii. JG.) They were made of any 
strong wood, but oak was preferred. 

The word txtllm is soinethnes used as eqtiivalent 
to vallicni, (Caesar, BelL Civ, iii. G3.) 

A fortification like the Roman vallum was used 
by the Greeks at a very early period. (IJonu IL 
ix. 349, 350.) 

Varro’s etymology of the word is not worth 
much (A A. V. 117, ed. Miiller). 

In the operations of a siege, when the place 
cmild not be taken by storm, and. it became neces- 
sary to establish a blockade, this was done by 
drawing defences similar to those of a camp round 
the town, which was then said to be alrmmuilktf* 
iwn. Such a circumvallation, besides cutting off 
all communication between the town and the siir- 
ronnding country, formed a defence against the 
sallies of the besieged. There was oftmi a double 
line of fortifications, the inner against the town, 
and the outer against a force that might attempt to 
raise the siege. In this case the army was en- 
camped between the two lines of works. 

I'his kind of circumvallation, which the Greeks 
called dnrorcixio'iads and was em- 

ployed by the Peloponnesians in the siege of l*la- 
ta(‘ae. (Vnucyd. ii. 78, iii. 20—23.) Their lines 
couHinted of two twills (apparently of tarf) at the 
dishmcc’ of 1 0 fe(% which surrounded the city in 
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the form of a circle. Between the walls were the 
huts of the Lebiegers. The 'walls had hattleincnts 
(e^dAleis), and at every tenth battlement -was a 
tower, filling up by its depth the whole space he- 
tween the walls. There was a pas.sage for the lic- 
siegers through the middle of each tower. On the 
outside of each wall was a ditch (rdeppos). Thm 
description would almost exactly answer for the 
Roman mode of circumvallation, of wliich some of 
the best c^aml)les are that of Carthage by Scipio 
(Appian, Fzcmc. 119, &c.), that of Niimantia by 
Scipio (Appian, Ilhpau. 90), and that of Alcsia 
by Caesar (BelL Gall. vii. 72, 73). The towers in 
such lines weie similar to those used in attacking 
fortified places, but not so high, and of course not 
moveable. [Turkis.] 

(Lipsius, dfe MlliL Bom. v. 5, in Oper. iii. pp. 
i5G, 157 ; Poliorc. ii, J, in Oper. lii. 203.) [P.S.J 
VALLUS. [Vallum.J 

VALVAE. [Janua, p. G25, b.] 

VANN US (Xiicp6s^ Xlicuov), a winnowing-fnn, 
i. c. a broad basket, into which the corn mixed 
with chafl (unts^dxvpd^ recei^ed after thnush- 
iiig, and was then thrown in the direction of tlu‘ 
wind. (Col. de lie Rnst. il 21 ; Virg. (/con/. iiL 
134.) It thus performed with greater efiect and 
convenience the office of the pa/a lij/nca, or win- 
no wing-shovel. [Pala.] Virgil (Georp. i. I GO) 
dignifies this simple implennuit by calling it wpsUca 
vimnus fncchi. The rites of Bacchus, as well as 
those of Ceres, having a continual reference to the 
occupations of rural hie, the vanims ivas borne in 
the processions celebrated in honour of both these 
disunities. Hence Amvirris (Hchych. & «?.) 'was 
one of the epithets of Bacchus. In an Antefixa 
in the British Museum (see the annexed woodcut) 
the infant Bacchus is earned in a vanniis by two 
dancing bacchantes clothed in skins, the one male 
and carrying a Thyrsus, tlie other fcnuilo and 
carrying a torch [Fax], Other divinities were 



sometimes conceived to liave been crmlhMl in the 
samo manner. (Cidlim. Jov, 48 ; Seliol. in ho.; 
Bom. //. m JMero. 254.) The vumiiis was also 
used in the procesBions to carry the instmuu'iitB of 
sacrifice and the first fruits or other ofieriogK, 
those who bore them being called the KumafApoi. 
(Callim.anv 127.) jJ. Y.] 

VAPPA. [ViNW.] 

VAB. f Aotio, p» 1 1 j Piut Ks.] 

VAS (pL a general term for any kind o! 
vessel. Thus we read of vm mmrium (Cic. IVm 
iv, 27), va$ mpmUum (Cic. L e. ; ITor* Sat. ii, 7, 
72), Corinifmcl Beliam (Ck>prQ Him. 
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46), vam S((7ma^ tliat is, made of Samian eartlien- 
ware (Cic. pro 30), vusa 3Iui'rkma (Plin. 
XI , N . xxxvii2. s. 7). [Murrhina Vasa.] The 
word fas was used in a still wider signification, 
and was applied to any kind of ntensil used in the 
kitchen, agriculture, &c. Thus Plautus says (Azdul 
L 3. 17): — 

Cultrum, seciirim, pistillum, mortarium, 

Quae utenda rasa semper vicini ropnt, 

Fares venisse, atque abstulisse dicito.” 

(Comp. Dig 33. tit. 7. s. 8 5 34. tit. 2. s.20). The 
utensils of the soldiers were called vasa, and hence 
vasa coUujPrG and msa conclamare signify to pack 
up the baggage, to give the signal for departure 
(Cic. Ver)\ iv. 19 ; Liv. xxi. 47, xxxii. 47; Caes. 
B. a l GG, iii. 37). 

UDO, a sock of gcats-hair or felt. (Mart. xiv. 
140.) Hesiod (Op. et Dm, 542) advises countrj"- 
men to wear brogues {peiwm, KapSarlvai) made 
of ox-liidc, with socks of the above description 
within them. Socks of a finer felt were sometimes 
worn by the Athenians. (Cratinus, p. 29, ed. 
Kunkel) [J.Y.l 

VECTIGA'LIA, the general term for all the 
regular revenues of the lioman state. (Cic. pt'o 
Lof), 3laml, 6.) The word is derived from w/m, 
au'd is generally believed to have originally signi- 
fied the duties ]iaid upon things imported and e.v- 
ported {quae whahuntu)'). If this were true, it 
would necessarily imply that these duties were 
either the most ancient or the most important 
branch of the lioman rexenues, and that for either 
of these reasons the name was suhseipiently used 
to designate all the regular revenues in general. 
But neither point is borne out by the history of 
Rome, and it seems more probable that vectigal 
means anything which is brought {vehitiir) into 
the public treasury, like the Greek <p6pos. The 
earliest regular income of the state was in all pro- 
bability the rent paid for the use of the public 
an d and pastures. I’his revenue was called pancua, 
a name which was used as late as the time of 
Pliny {XI, N, xviii. 3), in the tables or registers of 
the ceiisois for all the revenues of the state in 
geiK’ral. 

Tlie senate was the supreme authority in all 
matters of finance, Init as the state itself did not 
occupy itself with collecting the taxes, duties, and 
tributes, the censors were entrusted with the actual 
business. These officers, who in this respect 
not unjustly be compared to modern mini.sters of 
finance, used to let the various brandies of the re- 
venue to the publicani for a fixed sum, and for a 
ceidain number of years. [Cbnsor ; Pubucanx.] 

As most of the branches of the puldic revenues 
of Rome are treated of in separate articles, it is 
only necessary to give a list of them here, and to 
explain those which have not been treated of sepa- 
rately. 

1 . The tithes paid to the state by those who oc- 
fupiod the ager pnblicus. [Dbcuiwae ; A0iiAitUE 
Lrgrs.] 

2. The sums paid by those who kept their cat- 
tle on the public pastures. [ScriipTURA.] 

3. The harbour duties raised upon imported and 
exported comraoditicB. [PoiiTORiirM,] 

4. The revenue derived from the salt-works. 
[SAniWAB.] 

5. The revenues derived from the mines {mefallcC)^ 
This btaneh of the public revenue cannot have 
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been very productive until the Romans had- be- 
come masters of foreign countries. Until that 
time the mines of Italy appear to have been 
worked, but this was forbidden by the senate after 
thef conquest of foreign lands. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 
4, xxxvii. 13.) The mines of conquered countries 
were treated like the salinae, that is, they were 
partly left to individuals, companies, or towns on 
condition of a certain rent being paid ( Plin. XL N, 
xxxiv. 1 ; Cic. Philip, ii. 1 9), or they were worked 
for the direct account of the state, or were fanned 
hy the publicani. In the last case, howm’ier, it 
appears always to have been fixed by the lex cen- 
soria how many labourers or slaves the publicani 
should he allowed to employ in a particular mine, 
as otherwise they would have been aide to derive 
the most enormous profits. (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 4.) 
Among the most productive mines belonging to 
the republic we may mention the ricb gold-mines 
near Aqiiileia (Polyb. xxxiv. 10), the gold-mines 
of Ictimuli near Vercclli, in wbicb 25,000 men 
were constantly employed (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 4 ; 
Strab. V. p. 151), and* lastly the silver -mines in 
Spain in the neighbourhood of Carthago Nova, 
which yielded every day 25,000 drachmas to the 
Roman aerariiim. (Polyb. xxxiv. 9 ; comp. Liv. 
xxxiv. 21.) Macedonia, Thrace, Illyricum, Africa, 
Sardinia, and other places also contained very 
productive mines, from which Home derived con- 
siderable income. 

G. The hundredth part of the value of all things 
which were sold (cenfesima rerum vmailum), 'Jdiis 
tax was not instituted at Rome until the time of 
the civil wars ; the persons who collected it wore 
called eoaefom. {Cic. Ep. ad BruL i. lH,pmHab. 
Po^t. 11.) Tiberius reduced this tax to a two- 
hundredth (duc€)dmma\m\d. Caligula abolished it 
for Italy altogether, whence upon several coins of 
this emperor we read xt. c. c., that is, Hemimt 
Ducodosima. (Tacit. AnmiL i. 78, ii. 42 ; Suet. 
Calitj. IG.) According to Dion Cassius (Iviii. IG, 
Hx. 9) Tiberius restored the centcsiina, which was 
afterwards abolished by Caligula. (Comp. Dig. 50. 
tit, IG. s. 17. § 1.) Respecting the tax raised 
upon the sale of slaves see Quinq-uagesima. 

7. The vicesirna horeditatiuin et manumissionum. 
[VlCESIMA.] 

8. The tribute imposed upon fon-ign countries 

was by far the most important bnmcli of the public 
revenue during the time of Rome’s greatness. It 
was sometimes raised at once, somt'tinu'S paid by 
instalments, and sometimes changed into a poll-tax, 
which was in many cases regulafijd according to 
the census. (Cic, e, Vnrr. ii. 53, 55, &c. ; Fans. vii. 
16.) In regard to Cilicia and Syria we knoxv that 
this tax amounted to one per cent, of a person's 
censuR, to which a tax U])on houses and slaves was 
added. (Cic.a/i? Earn. iii. 8, ad Alt.Y.lXi ; Appian, 
dc U(I>. Spr. 50.) In some cases the trilmte was 
not paid according to the census, but consisted in 
a land-tax. (Appian, da JklL CimL v, 4 ; comp 
Walter, das Rmi. p. 224, Ac.) 

9. A tax upon bachelors. [Aeh Uxorium.] 

10. A door-tax. [OsTtARiiJM.] 

11. The oGtmnG* In the time of Caesar all 
liberti living in Italy and possc^ssing property of 
200 sestertia, and above it, bad to pay a tax con- 
sisting of the eighth part of their property* ( Dion 
Cass. 1. 10.) 

It would be interesting to ascertain the amount 
I of income which Rome at various periods derived 
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from these and other sources ; hut our want of in- 
formation renders it impossible. We have only 
the general statement that previously to the time 
of Poinpey the annual revenue amounted to fifty 
millions of drachmas, and that it was increased by 
him to eighty-five millions. (Pint. Pomp, 45.) 
Respecting the sums contained at different times 
in the aerarium at Rome, see Pliny, II. N. xxxiii. 
17. 

(Burmann, de Vedig. Pop. Romimi ; Ilegewisch, 
Versuch ubor dm Rom. Finatixefi . ; Bosso^ Onmdzugo 
des Fmanzumsens im /fown Stticd ; Dureaii de la 
Malle, Famomie Politkpie des Romains^ Paris, 2 
vols. 8vo.) [E. S.] 

VEHES ^ of hay, manure, or 

anything which was usually conveyed in a cart. 
[Plausteum.] Pliny speaks of “a large load of 
hay ’’ (vehem foeni large onustam., Plin. II. JSI. 
xxxvi. 15. s. 2*4), which shows that this term did 
not always denote a fixed quantit}’’. With the 
Romans, however, as with us, the load ivas like- 
wise used as a measure, a load of manure heing 
eipial to eighty modii, which was about twenty 
bushels. (Col. de Re RmL ii. 15, 10, xi. 2.) The 
trunk of a tree, when squared, was also reckoned 
a load, the length varying according to the kind of 
timber, viz. 20 feet of oak, 25 of fir, &c. (Col. Lc.) 
A load was also called Carpbntum. [J. Y.J 

VELATilUM. [Velum.] 

VELA'TI was a name given to the Accensi in 
the Roman army, who were only supernumemry 
soldiers ready to supply any vacancies in the 
legion. [Accensi,] They were called Vclati, 
because they were only clothed {vclati) with the 
saga, and were not regularly armed. (Festua, s. v. 
Vdaii, A dhcripUcii . ) 

VET AXES. [Exercitus, pp. 503, a, BOO, h.] 

VELUM {ab\ala, Thoophrast. Char. 5 j^Athen, 
V. p, 1 96, c j Pollux, iv. 122 ; TrapaTr^raerpa, 
Plato, p, 204, ed. Bekker ; Syncs. FpisC i ; 
KaraTr4ra(rp,a, Matt, xxvil 51), a curtain ; (ierriov), 
a sail. In private houses curtains wore cither 
hung as coverings over doors (SucUm, Claud. 10), 
or they served in the interior of the house as sub- 
stitutes for doors. (Sen. EpisL 81.) [Janua.] 
In the palace of the lioman emperor a slave, called 
trlarlm, was stationed at each of the principal 
doors to raise the curtain when any one passed 
through. (Inscript ap. Pignor. de Rervis, p, 470.) 
Window- curtains were used in addition to window- 
shiitt(‘rs, (Juv. ix, 80.) Curtains sometimes formed 
partitions in the rooms (Plin. EpisL iv. 19), and, 
when drawn aside, tliey were kept in place by the 
use of large brooches (Jihuke). Iron curtain-rods 
have been found extending from pillar to pillar in 
a building at Herculaneum. (Uell, Pompdana, 
loL i. p. 160, Lon. 1832.) 

In temples curtains served more especially to 
veil the stotue of the divinity. They were drawn 
Rhidc occasionally so as to discover the object of 
worship to the devout. (Apuleius, xi. p. 127, 
ed. Aldl) [l^ASTOMioftU&l Antiochus presented 
to the temple of Jupiter at Olympia a woollen cur- 
tain of Assyrian manufacture, dyed with the Tyrian 
purple and interwoven with figures. When the 
statue was displayed, this curtain lay upon th« 
ground, and it was aftt^rwards drawn up by means 
of cords ; whereas in the temple of Diana at 
Eph<‘8U8 the corresponding curtain or veil was at- 
tached to tluj Cfiling, and was let down in order to 
conceal the statue. (Pans. v. 12. § 2.) The an- 
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nexed woodcut is from a bas-relief representing 
two females engaged in supplication and sacrifice 
before the statue of a goddess. The altar is adorned 
for the occasion [Sertum], and the curtain is 
drawn aside and supported by a terminus. (Guat- 
tani, AIo7i. hied, per 1786, Nov, T. iii.) 



In the theatres there were hanging curtains to 
decoKite the scene. (Virg. Ceorg. iii. 25 j Propert 
iv. 1. 15.) The Siparium was extended in a 
wooden frame. The velarium, was an awning 
stretched over the whole of the cavea to protect 
the spectators from the sim and rain. (Juv. iv. 1*21 ; 
Suetoii. *26.) These awnings were in general 
either woollen or linen ; cotton was used for this 
purpose a little before the time of Julius Caesar, 
(Plin, I£.N. xix. 1. s, 6 ; Dion Cass. xMii, 24 ; 
Lucret vi, 108.) This vast extent of canvass was 
supported by masts {muli, Hueret. 4 e.) fixed into 
the outer wall. The annexed w'oodcut shows the 
form and position of the great rings, cut out of 
lava, which remain on the inside of the wall of 
the Great Theatre at Pompeii near the top, amt 
which are placed at regular distances, and one of 
them above another, so that each mast was fixed 
into two rings. Each ring is of one piece with 



the stone helifkd ft At Rome we observe a 
Similiwr cotite^lvwee in the Coliseum ; hut the masts 
were ia that ' instance ranged on the outside of 
the wallj and rested on 240 consoles, from which 
4 a 
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they rose so as to pass tlirongli holes cut in the 
cornice. The holes for the masts are also seen in 
the Roman theatres at Orange and other places. 

Vekm^ and much more commonly its derivative 
whmen^ denoted the veil worn by women. (Pru- 
dent. c. Spmn, ii. 147.) That worn by a bride 
was specifically called Jlammeum [Matiumonium, 
p. 743, a] : another special terra was Riga. Greek 
women, when they went abroad, often covered 
their heads with the shawl [Pbplum], thus mak- 
ing it serve the purpose of a veil* But they also 
used a proper head-dress, called mKvvrpa (Apol- 
lod. li- 6. § 0 ; Aelian, F. //. vii. D), which besides 
serving to veil their countenances, whenever they 
desired it, was graceful and ornamental, and was 
therefore attributed to Venus (Pans. iii. 15. § 8 ; 
Brunck, Anal. ii. 459) and I^andora (lies. TAeoy. 
573). The veil of Ilione, the eldest daughter of 
XViam, was one of the seven objects preserved at 
Rome as pledges of the permanency of its power. 
(Serv. in Virg.Aen. vii. 18B.) 

Velum also meant a sail (iV-rtoy, Navis, p. 
790, a ; X<i7<pos^ Callira. JSpig. v. 4 j Eurip. Ilea, 
109). Sail-cloth was commonly linen, and was 
obtained in great quantities from Egypt ; but it 
was also woven at other places, such as Tarquinii 
in Etruria. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) But cotton sail- 
cloth {carhasa) was also used, as it is still in the 
Mediterranean. The separate pieces (liniea) were 
taken as they came from the loom, and were sewed 
together. This is shown in ancient paintings of 
ships, in which the seams are represented us dis- 
tinct and regular. [J. Y.] 

VBNA^BULUM, a Ininting-spear* This may 
have been distinguished from the spears used in 
warfare by being barbed ; at least it is often so 
fonnod in ancient works of art representing the 
story of Meleager (Bartoli, Admir, 84) and other 
hunting scenes. It was seldom., if over, thrown, 
hut held so as to slant downwards and to receive 
the attacks of the wild boars mid other beasts of 
chace. (Virg. Aen. Iv. 131, ix, 553 ; Varr. L.L. 
viii. 53, cd. Miiller; Apiilil/d. viii. pp. 78, 83, 
ed. Aldi ; Plin. Ep, I G.) [J, Y.] 

VENALICIA^RIL [Sbrvits, p. 1040, a.] 
YEN AT 10, hunting, was the name given 
among the Romans to an exhibition of wild beasts, 
which fought with one another and with men. 
These exiiibitions originally formed part of the 
games of the Circus. Julius Caesar first built a 
wooden amphitheatre for the exhibition of wild 
beasts, which is called by Dion Cassius (xliii. 22) 
^iarpou ltcvyr}yeriK6v, and the same name is given 
to the amphitheatre built by Bfeitilius Taurus (Id. 
11 23), and also to the celebrated one of Titus (Id. 
Ixvi, 24) 5 hut even after the erection of the latter 
we frequently read of Vonationos in the Circus. 
(Sport. Hiidr. 19 ; Vopisc. Eroh, 19.) The per- 
sons who fought with the beasts were either con- 
demned criminals or captives, or Individuals who 
did so for t!ie sake of pay and were trained for the 
purpose. [Bebtiaml] 

The Romans were as passimmfoly fond of this 
entertainment as of the exhibitions of gladiators, 
and during the latter days of the republic and 
under the empire an immense variety of animals 
was collected from all parts of the Roman world for 
the gratification of the people, and many thousands 
were fi»equently slain at one time. ‘W’e do not 
know on what occasion a venatio was first exhibited 
4it Rome I but the first mention we find of any , 
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thing of the kind is in the year b. c. 251, when 
D. Metellus exhibited in the Circus 342 ele- 
phants, wliich he had brought from Sicily after 
his victory over the Carthaginians, and which were 
killed in the Circus according to Verrius, though 
other writers do not speak of their slaughter. 
(Plin. J/.N. viii. C.) But this can scarcely he 
regarded as an instance of a venatio, as it was un- 
derstood in later times, since the elephants are 
said to have been only killed because the Romans 
did not know what to do with them, and not for 
the amusement of the people. There was, how- 
ever, a venatio in the later sense of the word in 
B. c. 18G, in the games celebrated by M. Fulvius 
in fulfilment of the vow which he had made in the 
Aetolian war • in these games lions and panthers 
were exhibited. (Liv. xxxix. 22.) It is mentioned 
as a proof of the growing magnificence of the age 
that in the Liidi Clircenscs, exhibited by the curule 
aediles P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica and P. Lentnlus 
B. c. 168, there were C3 African panthers and 40 
hears and elephants. (Liv. xliv. 18.) From about 
this time combats with wild beasts probably formed 
a regular part of the Ludi Circenses, and many of 
the curule aediles made great efforts to obtain rare 
and curious animals, and put in requisition the ser- 
vices of their friends. (Compare Caelius’s letter to 
Cicero, ad Fain, viii. 9.) Elephants are said to 
have first fought in the Circus in the curule aedile- 
ship of Claudius Pulcher, B. c. 99, and twenty 
years afterwards, in the curule aedileship of the 
two Luculli, they fought against hulls. ( Plm, lI.Ef, 
viii. 7.) A hundred lions were exhibited by Sulla 
in his praetorship, which were destroyed by javelin- 
men sent by king Bocchus for the purpose. This 
was the first time that lions were allowed to he 
loose in the Circus j they were previously always 
tied up. (Senec. da Brev. Vit, 13.) The games, 
however, in the curule aedileship of Scaurus B, c. 
58 surpassed anything the Romans had ever seen ; 
among other novelties he first exhibited an hippo* 
potamos and fi\ e crocodiles in a temporary canal 
or trench {euripzis^ Win, IF N. >111. 40). At the 
venatio given -by Pompey in his second consulship 
B. c. 55, upon the dedication of the temple of 
Venus Victrix, and at which Ciciro was present 
(Cic. ad Fain. vii. 1 ), there was an immense num- 
ber of animals slaughtered, among which we find 
mention of GOO lions, and 1 8 or 20 elephants : the 
latter fought with Gaetulians, who hurled darts 
against them, and they attempted to break through 
the railings {cktthri) by which they were separated 
from the spectators, (iSencc. I, c,; Plin, viii. 7. 20.) 
To guard against this danger Julius Caesar sur- 
rounded the arena of the ampliithcatre with 
trenches {euripi). 

In the games exhibited by J. Caesar in his third 
consulship, B. o, 45, the venatio lasted for five 
days and was conducted with extraordinary splen- 
dour. Camelopards or giraffes were then for the 
first time seen in Italy. (Dion Cass, xliii. 23 • 
Suet. Jul, 39 } Plin. //. N, viii. 7 ; Appian, B. Cl 
ii. 102 j Veil. Fat, ii. 56.) Julius Caesar also in- 
, troduced bull-fights, in which Thessalian horsemen 
pursued the bulls round the circus, and when the 
latter were timd out, seized them by the horns and 
killed them. This seems to have been a favounto 
spectacle j it was repeated by ClauJiuS and Nero. 
(Plin. //, JV, viii 70 ; Suet, Vlmd, 21 ; Dion Cass. 
Ixi. 9.) In the games celebrated by Augustus, 
B, c. 29, the hippopotamoa and the rhinoceros were 
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first exliiblted, according to Dion Cassius (li. 22), 
but the hippopotamos is spoken of by Pliny, as 
mentioned above, in the games given by Scaurus. 
Augustus also exhibited a snake 50 cubits in 
length (Suet. Aug, 43), and thirty-six crocodiles, 
which are seldom mentioned in the spectacles of 
later times. (Dion Cass. Iv. 10.) | 

The occasions on which Venationes were ex- 
hibited have been incidentally mentioned above. 
They seem to have been first confined to the Ludi i 
Circenses, but during the later times of the re- | 
public, and under the empire, they were frequently ! 
exhibited on the celebration of triumphs, and on 
many other occasions, with the view of pleasing 
the people. The passion for these shows continued 
to increase under the empire, and the number of 
beasts sometimes slaughtered seems almost incre- 
dible. At the consecration of the great amphitheatre 
of Titus, 5000 wild beasts and 4000 tamo animals 
were killed (Suet. Tit. 7 ; Dion Cass. Ivi. 25^, 
and in the games celebrated by Trajan, after his 
victories over the Dacians, there are said to have 
been a^s many as 1 1,000 animals slaughtered. 
(Dion Cass. Ixviii. 15.) Under the emperors we 
read of a particular kind of Venatio, in which the 
beasts were not killed by bestiarii, but wt're given 
up to the people, who were allowed to rush into 
the area of the circus and carry away what they 
pleased. On such occasions a number of large 
trees, which had been torn up by the roots, was 
planted in the circus, which thus resembled a 
forest, and none of the more savage animals were 
admitted into it. A Venatio of this kind was 
exhibited by the older Gordian in bis acdilcship, 
and a painting of the forest with the animals in it 
is described by Julius Capitol inus. {GordUm,, 3.) 
One of the moat extraordinary venationes of this 
kind was that given by Pro bus, in which there 
were 1000 ostriches, 1000 stags, 1000 boars, 
1000 deer, and numbers of wild goats, wild sheep, 
and other animals of the same kind. (Vopisc. 
Proh, 10.) The more savage animals were slain 
by the bestiarii in the amphitheatre, and not in 
the circus. Thus, in the day succeeding the ve- 
natio of Probiis just mentioned, there wore slain 
in the ampliitbcatre 100 lions, and the same 
number of lionesses, 3 00 Libyan and 1 00 Syrian 
leopards, and 300 bears, (Vopisc, Lc.) It is un- 
necessary to multiply examples, as the above are 
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sufficient to give an idea of the numbers and 
variety of animals at tliese spectacles ; but the 
list of beasts which were collected by the younger 
Gordian for his triumph, and wore exhibited by 
his successor Philip at the Secular Games, de- 
serve mention on account of their variety and the 
rarity of some of them. Among these wo find 
mention of 3*2 elephants, 10 elks, 10 tigers (which 
seem to have been very seldom exhibited), 60 
tame lions, 30 tame leopards, iO hyaenas, an hip- 
popotamos and rhinoceros, 10 archoleontes (it is 
unknown what they were), 10 camelopards, 20 
onagri (wild asses, or perhaps zebras), 40 wild 
horses, and an immense number of similar animals. 
(Vopisc, Gordzau, 33.) 

How long these spectacles continued is uncer- 
tain, but they were exhibited after the abolition 
of tliC shows of gladiators. There is a law of 
Honorius and Theodosius, providing for the safe 
convoy of beasts intended for the spectacles, and 
intllcting a penalty of five pounds of gold upon any 
one who injured them. (Cod. 11. tit. 44.) They 
were exhibited at this period at the praetorian 
game.s, as we learn from Symmachus, {JSptsL ix. 
70, 71, 126, &c.) Wild beasts continued to be 
exhibited in the games at Constantinople as late 
as the time of Justinian. (Procop. Hid. Aw, c. D.) 

Combats of wild beasts are sometimes repri*- 
sented on the coins of Roman families, as on the 
annexed coin of M. Livineius liegulus, which pro- 
bably refers to the venatio of Julius Caesar men- 
tioned above. 


In the bas-reliefs on the tomb of Scaurus at 
Pompeii, there are representations of combats with 
wild beasts, which are copied in the following 
woodcuts from Mazois (Pomp, i. pi. 32, 33). On 
the same tomb gladiatorial combats arc repre- 
sented, which are figured on p. 576 of the present 
work. 





The first represents a man naked and unarmed 
betivecn a lion and a panther. Persons in this 


defenceless state had of course only their agility to 
trust to in order to escape from the beasts. In the 



second cut we see a similar person against whom a 
wil<l boar is rushing, and who appears to be pre- 
paring for a spring to escape from the animal. In 


thO'Sarae relief there is a wolf running at full speed, 
and also a stag with a rope tied to his iiorns who 
has been puiW down by two wolves or dogs, J'ho 
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tliird relief is supposed Ij Mazois to represent tlie 
trainin'? of a bestiarins. The latter has a spear in 
each hand ; his left leg is protected by greaves, 
and he is in the act of attacking a panther, whose 
movements are hampered by a rope, which fastens 
him to the bull behind him, and which accordingly 
places the bestiarins in a less dangerous position, 
though more caution and activity are required than 
if the beast were fixed to a single point. Behind 
the bull another man stands with a sp-ar, who 
seems to be urging on the animal. The “fourth 
woodcut represents a man equipped in the same 
way as the matador in the Spanish bull-fights in 
the present day, namely, with a sword in one hand 
and a veil in the other. The veil was first em- 



ployed in the arena lu the time of the emperor 
Claudius. (PI in. JI. N* viii. 21.) 

VKNEFI'CIUM, the crime of poisoning, is 
frequently mentioned in Roman history. Women 
wore most addicted to it ; but it seems not im- 
probable that this charge was frequently brought 
against females without suflicient evidence of their 
guilt, like that of witchcraft in Europe, in the 
middle ages, We find females condemned to 
death for this crime in seasons of pestilence, when 
the popular mind is always in an excited state 
and ready to attribute the calamities under which 
they sulfer to the arts of evil-disposed persons. 
Thus the Athenians, when the pestilence I’aged in 
their city during the Peloponnesian war, supposed 
the wells to have been poisoned by the Polopon- 
nesidns (Thucyd. ii. 48), and similar instances 
occur in tlm history of almost all states. Still 
however the crime of poisoning seems to haye 
been much jnore frequent in ancient than in 
modern times ; and this circumstance would lead 
persons to suspect it in cases when there was^ no 
real ground for the suspicion. Respecting tlie crime 
of poisoning at Athens, see Piiarmacon Giiapiie. 

The first instance of its occuxi’ence at Rome in 
any public way was in tbe consulship of M. 
Claudius Marcellus^and C. Valerius, B. c. 831, 
when the city was visited by a pestilence* After 
many of tbe leading men of the state had died by 
the same kind of disease, a slave-girl gave informa- 
tion to the curule aecUlos that it was owing to 
poisons prepared by tbe Roman matrons. Follow- 
ing her information they surprized about twenty 
matrons, among whom were Cornelia and Sergia, 
both belonging to Patrician families, in the act of 
preparing cerfaun drugs over a fire ; and ^being 
compelled by the magistrates to drink these in the 
forum, since tfiey asserted that they were not 
poisonous, they perished by their own wickedness. 
Upon, this toher infermations were laid, and a*s 


many as a hundred and seventy matrons were con* 
demned. (Liv. viii. 18 ; compare Val. Max. ii. 5, 
§ 3 ; August. De Civ. Dei, iii. 17.) We next read of 
poisoning being carried on upon an extensive scale 
as one of the conseqixcnces of the introduction of tbe 
worship of Bacchus. (Liv. xxxix. 8.) [Bionysia, p. 
413,] In B. c. 184, the praetor, Q.Naevi us Matlio, 
was commanded by the senate to investigate such 
cases {devenefieiis quaerere) : he spent four months 
in the investigation, which was principally carried 
on in the municipia and conciliabnla, and, according 
to Valerius of Antiiim, he condemned 2000 
persons. (Liv. xxxix. 38. 41.) We again find 
mention of a public investigation into cases of 
poisoning by order of tbe senate, m b. c. 180, 
when a pestilence raged at Rome, and many 
of the magistrates and other persons of high rank 
had perished. The investigation was conducted 
in the city and within ten miles of it by the 
praetor C. Claudius, and beyond the ten miles 
by the praetor C. Maonius, llostilia, the widow 
of tlic consul C. Calpurnius, who had died in tliat 
year, was accused ot having poisoned her husband, 
and condemned on wliat appears to have been mere 
suspicion. (Liv. xl. 37.) Cases of what may be 
called private poisoning, in opposition to those 
mentioned ahov(‘, frequently occurred. The spi'ech 
of Cicero in behalf of Clucntius supplies us with 
several particulars on this subject. Under the 
Roman emperors it w'as carried on to a great ex- 
tent, and some females, who excelled in the art, 
were in great request. One of the most celebrated 
of these was Locusta, who poisoned Claudius at 
the command of Agrippina, and Britaimicus at that 
of Nero, the latter of whom even placed persons 
under her to be instructed in the art. (Tacit. 
Annal, xii. G6, xiii. 15 ; Suet. iVer. 33 ; Juv. i, 
71.) 

The first legislative enactment especially directed 
against poisoning was a law of the dictator Sulla— 
Lex Cornelia de Sicariis et Vencficis — passed in 
B. c. 82, whicli continued in force, with some 
alterations, to the latest times. It contained pro- 
visions against all who made, bought, sold, pos- 
sessed, or gave poison for the puiposc of poisoning. 
(Cic.;3ro Cluent 54 ; Marcian, Dig. 48. tit 8. s. 3 ; 
Inst. 4. tit 18. s. 5.) The punishment fixed by 
this law was, according to Marcian, the deportatio 
in insulam and the confiscation of property ; but it 
was more probably the interdictio aquae et ignis, 
since tbe deportatio under the emperors took the 
place of the interdictio, and the expression in the 
Digest was suited to the time of the writers or 
compilers. [Lex Cornelia, p. G87.] By a se- 
natusconsultura passed subsequently, a female, who 
gave drugs or poison for the purpose of producing 
conception even without any evil intent, was ban- 
ished {rdegatm), if the person to whom she ad- 
ministered them died in consequence. By another 
senatusconsultura all druggists (pi^mmtarii), who 
administered poisons carelessly “ purgationis causa,’’ 
wore liable to the penalties of this law. In the 
tiino of Marcian (that of Alexander- Soverus) this 
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crime was puniblied capitally in the case of persons 
of lower rank (Jiumihores)^ who were exposed to 
wild beasts, but persons of higher rank [aliiores) 
were condemned to the deportatio in insulam. 
(Dig.Z.c.) 

The word Veneficium was also applied to potions, 
incantations, &c. (Cic. Bnit. CO ; Petron. 118) ; 
whence we find Vcncficus and Venejica used in the 
sense of a sorcerer and sorceress in general. 

VER SACRUM (Iros Up6p). It was a custom 
among the early Italian nations, especially among 
the Sabines, in times of great danger and distress, 
to vow to the deity the sacrifice of every thing bom 
in the next spring, that is between the first of 
March and the last day of April, if the calamity 
under which they were labouring should be re- 
moved. (Fest. s. V. Ver sacrum; Liv. xxii. S, 10, 
xxxiv. 44 ; Strab. v, p. 17*2 ; S i senna a;>. ATik. xii. 
18 ; Sorv. ad Am. vii. 79Cu) This sacrifice in the 
early times comprehended hoth men and domestic 
animals, and there is little doubt that in many 
cases the vow was really carried into effect. But 
ill later times it was thought cruel to sacrifice so 
many innocent infants, and accordingly the follow- 
ing expedient was adopted. The children were 
allowed to grow up, and in tlio spring of their 
twentieth or twenty-first year they were with 
covered faces driven across the frontier of their 
native country, whm'oupon they went whitherso- 
ever fortune or the deity might lead them. ^ Many 
a colony had been founded by persons driven out 
in this manner ; and the Mainertincs in Sicily 
were the descendants of such devoted persons. 
(Fest. /. e. and s. v, Mamerlini; compare Dionys. 
i. 16 ; PI in. If. N. iii. 18 ; Justin, xxiv. 4 ; Liv. 
xxxiii. 44.) 

In the two historical instances in which the 
Romans vowed a ver sacrum, that is, after the 
battle of lake Trasimenus and at the close of the 
second Punic war, the vow was confined to do- 
nu‘btic aiiimalK, as was expressly stated in the vow. 
(Liv. L €, ; Plut. Fah, Mur. 4.) [L. S.] 

VERBE'NA. [SiaMixA.] 

VBRBEiNAaU US. ( Fetialis.] 

VERNA. [Servuh, pp. 1088, 1040.] 

VERSO IN REM ACTIO. [Skhvus, p. 1 038.] 
VERSU'HA. [Fenus, p. 627, a. | i 

VERU, VERU'TUM. [Haota. p. 588, h.] 
VESPAli), VKSPILLO^NES. fFuNus, p. 
55.9, a.] 

VESTATiES, the virgin priestesses of Vesta 
who ministered in her temple and watched the 
eternal fire. Their existence at Alba Longa is 
connected with the earliest Roman traditions, for 
Bilvia the mother of Romulus was a member of the 
sisterhood (Liv, i 20 ; Dionys. i 76) j their esta- 
blislmumt in the city, in common with almost all 
otlier matters connected with state religion, is ge- 
nerally ascribed to Naina (Dionys. in 65 ; Plut. 
Num' 10), who selected four (their names are 
given in Plutarch), two from the Titusnsos and 
two from the Ramnes (Dionys, ii, 67 j Festus, s. 

l'W(«c), and two more were subsequently 
added from the Liiceres, by Tarquinius Priscus ac- 
cording to one authority (Pint Num. 1. c.), by 
ServiuH Tullius according to another. (Dionys. iii, 
67.) This number of six remained unchanged at 
the time when Plutarch wrote, and the idea that 
it was afterwards increased to seven rests upon 
very unsatisfactory evidence. (Sec Mhnioircs de 
PAcudenm dm Fmript. vol. iv. p. 16’7 j Ambros. 
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Fpzst. V. 31, e. Spnnnach. and the remarks of Lip- 

sins.) 

They were originally chosen {capere is the tech- 
nical word) by the king (Liv. i, 3. 20 ; Dionys. 
U. cc.) and during the repuhlic and empire by the 
Pontifex Maximus. It was necessary that the 
maiden should not be under six nor above ten 
years of age, perfect in all her limbs, in the full 
enjojmient of all her senses, patrima et matrima 
[Patrimi], the daughter of free and freehorn pa-, 
rents who had never been in slavery, who followed 
no dishonourable occupation, and whose home was 
in Italy. (GelL i. 12.) The lex Papia ordained 
that when a vacancy occurred tlie Pontifex Maxi- 
mus should name at his discretion tweiit}'- qualified 
damsels, one of whom was publicly (m cozietojie) 
fixed upon by lot, an exemption being granted in 
favour of sucli as had a sister already a vestal and 
of the daughters of certain priests of a high class. 
(Gell. 1. c.) The above law appears to lia-ve been 
enacted in consequence of the unwillingness of 
fathers to resign all control over a child, and this 
reluctance was manifested so strongly in later times 
that in the age of Augustus lihathiae were di'clared 
eligible. (Dion Cass. Iv. 22 ; Suet. Ovtav. 31.) 
The casting of lots moreover docs not seem to have 
been practi.sed if any respectable person came for- 
ward voluntarily and offered a daughter who ful- 
filled the necessary conditions. As soon as the 
election was concluded tlie Pontifex Maximus took 
the girl by the hand and addressed her in a solemn 
form preserved by Aulus GclHus from Fabius Pictor* 
Sacerdotem. Vkstaiem.Quais. Sacra. Faciat. 
Quae. Ious. Siet. Sacerdotem. Vustalem. 
Facere. Pro. Popueo. Romano. Qujrjtium. 
Utei. Quae. Optima. Lege. I^ovit. Ita. Tb. 
Amata. Capio. where the title Amata seems 
simply to signify beloved one,” and not to refer 
as Gellius supposes to the name of one of the ori- 
ginal Vestals, at least no such name is to bo found 
in the list of Plutarch alluded to above, After 
those words were pronounced she was led away to 
the atrium of Vesta, and lived thenceforward with- 
in the sacred precincts under the special superiu- 
tendence and control of the pontifical college, 
(Dionys. ii. 6*7 ; Liv. iv. 44, viii. 15 ; I^lin, Mp. 
iv. 11 ; Snot. Oeiav* 31 ; Gell. i. 12.) 

The period of service lasted for thirty years. 
During the first ten the priestess was engagi'd in 
learning her mysterious <Iiitif\s, being termed dlsd'- 
puh (Val Max. i 1. § 7), during the next tmi in 
perrorining them, during the last ten in giving in- 
structions to the novices (Dionys. 1. c. ; Plut, L e. j 
Sencc. de vit beat. 29), and so long as she was 
thus employed she was bound by a solemn vow ot 
chastity. But after the time specified was com- 
pleted she miglit, if she thought fit, throw oil* tlio 
emblems of her ofiiee (Dionys. L e,), uncoiisccrato 
herself (emnpurare, Gell. vi. 7), return to the 
world and evmi enter into the marriage state. 
(Plut. I 0 .) Few however availed thenwelves of 
. these privil(?ges ; those who did wore said to have 
lived in sorrow and remorse (as might indeed have 
been expected from the habits they had formed) 
hence such a proceeding was considered ominous, 
and the priestesses for the most part died as they 
had lived in th^ service cf' the goddess. (Tacit. 
Am. ii 86 j Inscrip. quoted by Gronov. ad TtuiL 
Am. iii 64.) 

The senior sister was entitled Vestalis Mmirm;^ 
or Virgo Ma;dam (Ovid, Fast. iv» 639 ; Suet JuL 
4 0 3 
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Domit 0 ; OrelL hiscript n. 2233, &c. ; ^ 
TTpea-S'ziovo'a^ Dion Cass. liv. 24 ; ^ apxi^p^tct, 
Ixxix. 9), and we find also the expressions Vesia- 
Imni vetmtissimani (Tacit. Ann, xi. 32) and ires 
mascimae, (Serv. ad Virg. EcL viii. 82.) 

Their chief office was to watch hy turns, night 
and day, the everlasting fire which blazed upon 
the altar of Vesta (Virgine&que Vestales in 
URBE CUSTOniUNTO IGNEM FOCI PUBLICI SEMPI- 

TERNUM, Cic. de Leg. ii. 8. 12 ; Liv. xxviii. 11 ; 
Vai. Max. i. 1. § fi ; Senec. de Frov. 5), its extinc- 
tion being considered as the most fearfiii of all pro- 
digies, and emblematic of the extinction of the 
state. (Dionys. ii. 07 ; Liv. xxvi. 1.) If such 
misfortune befell and was caused by the careless- 
ness of the priestess on duty, she was stripped and 
scourged by the Pontifex Maximus, in the dark 
and with a screen interposed, and ho rekindled the 
flame by the friction of two pieces of wood from a 
felioc arbor, (Dionys., Pint., Val, Max. IL cc . ; Fes- 
tus, s, V, Ignis.) Their other ordinary duties con- 
sisted in presenting offerings to the goddess at 
stated times, and in sprinkling and purifying the 
shrine each morning with water, which according 
to the institution of Numa was to be drawn from 
the Egerian fount, although in later times it was 
considered lawlul to employ any water from a living 
spring or running stream, but not such as had 
passed through pipes. When used for sacrificial 
purposes it was mixed with muries, that is, salt 
•which had been pounded in a mortar, thrown into 
an earthen jar and baked in an oven. (Ovid. Fant. 
iii. 11 ; Propert. iv. 4. IS ; Pint. Num. 13 ; Fest. 
s\ V. Murks.) They assisted moreover at ail great 
jniblic holy rites, such as the festivals of the Bona 
l)ea (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 45) and the consecration 
of temples (Tacit flist iv. 53), they were invited 
to priestly banciuets (Macrob. ii. 9 ; Dion Cass, 
xlvii* 19), and we are told that they were present 
at the solemn appeal to the gods made by Cicero 
during the conspiracy of Catiline. (Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 35.) They also guarded the sacred relics 
which formed the /liiale pignm imperii^ the pledge 
granted hy fate for the permanency of the Homan 
sway, deposited in the inmost adytum (pmws Fes- 
iae, see Festus, s. v.) which no one was permitted 
to enter save the virgins and the chief pontifex. 
What this object was no one knew, some supposed 
that it was the Palladium, others the Samothracian 
gods carried hy Darclanus to Troy and transported 
irom thence to Italy by Aeneas, but all agreed in 
believing that something of awful sanctity was 
here preserved, contained, it was said, in a small 
earthen jar closely scaled, while another exactly 
similar in form, but empty, stood by its side. 
(Dionys. i. 69, ii. 66 ; Pint. Camill. 20 ; Liv, 
xxvi. 27 ; Lamprid. Ekgah. 6 j Ovid. Fast. vi. 
365 ; Lucan, ix. 994.) 

Wo have seen above that supreme importance 
was attached to the purity of the Vestals, and a 
terrible punishment awaited her who violated the 
vow of chastity. According to the law of Numa 
she was simply to bo stoned to death (Cedrenus, 
JlkL Comp. p.'l48, ox p. 259, ed. Bekker), but a 
more crael torture was devised by Tarquinius 
Prisons* (Dionys. iii. 67 ; Zonaras, vii. 8) and in- 
dicted from that time forward. When condemned 
by the College of pontifices, she was stripped of her 
vittae and other badges of office, was scourged 
(Dionys. ix. 40), was attired like a corpse, placed 
in a close litter and borne tknugh the forum at- 
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tended by her weeping kindred, with all the cere- 
monies of a real funeral, to a rising ground called 
the Campus Scelerutus.^ just within the city walls, 
close to the Colline gate. There a small vault 
underground had been previously prepared, con- 
taining a couch, a lamp, and a table w'lth a little 
food. The Pontifex Maximus, having lifted up his 
hands to heaven and uttered a secret prayer, opened 
the litter, led forth the culprit, and placing her on 
the steps of the ladder which gave access to the 
subterranean cell, delivered her over to the common 
executioner and his assistants, who conducted her 
down, drew up the ladder, and having filled tlie 
pit with earth until the surface was level with the 
surrounding ground, left her to perish deprived of 
all the tributes of respect usually paid to the spirits 
of the departed. In every case the paramour was 
publicly scourged to death in the forum. (Pint. 
Num: 10, Fab. Max. 18, Quaest. Rom. vol. vii. 
p. 164, ed. Heiske ; Dion3’'8. ii. 67, iii. 67, viii. 89, 
ix. 40 ; Liv. iv. 44, viii, 15, xxii. 57 ; Piin. Bp. 
iv. II ; Suet. Dorn. 8 ; Dion Cass. Ixvii. 3, Ixxvii. 
16, and fragg. xci. xcii. ; Festus s, v. Frohrum ct 
Scderatits Campus.) 

But if the labours of the Vestals were ixiirc- 
mittiiig and the rules of the order rigidly and 
pitilessly enforced, so the honours they enjoyed 
were such as in a great measure to compensate for 
their piivation. They wmre maintained at the 
public cost and from sums of money and land be- 
queathed from time to time to the corporation. 
(Suet. Octav. 31, Tib. 76 ; Sicul. Fkicc. 23, ed. 
Goes.) From the moment of their consecration 
they became as it 'were the property of the goddess 
alone, and were completely released from all 
parental sway without going through the form of 
enumdpatio or suffering any capitis dminutio. ((ielL 
i. 11.) They had a right to make a will, and to 
give evidence in a court of justice without taking 
an oath (Gell. x. 15), distinctions first conceded by 
an Horatian law to a certain Caia Tarratia or 
Fufetia, and afterwards communicated to all (G ell. 
i. 12 ; Gains, i. 145 ; compare Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 
IL) From the time of the triumviri each was 
preceded by a lictor when she went abroad (Dion 
Cass, xlvii. 19), consuls and praetors made way for 
them, and lowered their fasces (Senec. Coni rovers. 
vi. 8 ; compare Flat. Til. Craceh, 15), even the 
tribunes of the plebs respected their holy character 
(Oros. V. 4 ; Suet. 'Fib. 2 ; compare Cic. pro CoeL 
14 ; Val. Max. v. 4. § 6), and if any one passed 
under their litter he was put to death. (Pint Num. 
10.) Augustus granted to them all the rights of 
matrons who had borne three children (Dion Cuss, 
Ivi. 10 ; Plot. 4 c.), and assigned them a conspicu- 
ous place in the theatre (Suet, Octav. 44 ; Tacit. 

iv, IG), a privilege which they had enjoyed 
before at the gladiatorial shows. (Cic* pro Murcu. 
35.) Great weight was attached to their interces- 
sion on behalf of those in danger and difficulty, of 
which we have a remarkable example in tbe en- 
treaties which they addressed to Sulla on behalf of 
Julius Caesar (Suet. JuL 1 ; compare Cic. pro Ford. 

, 17 j Suet. VitdL 16, Dion Cass. Ixv. 18 ; Tacit 
Ann, iii 69, xi. 32, Hut, iii. 81), and if they 
cltanced to meet a criminal as he was led to pun- 
ishment they had a right to demand his release, 
provided it could be proved that the encounter was 
accidental Wiils, even those of the emperors, 
were committed to their charge (Suet JuL 83, 
QeUw, 101 ; Tacit Ann, i 8), for when in such 
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keeping tliey were considered inviolable (Plut. 
Anton. 58) ; and in like manner very solemn 
treaties, sucb as that of tke triumvirs with Sextus 
Pompeius, were placed in their hands. (Appian, 
B. C. V. 73 ; Dion Cass, xlviii. 37 and 46 ; com- 
pare xlviiL 12.) That they might be honoured in 
death as in life, their ashes were inteiTed within 
the; pomoeiimn, (Serv. ad Vtrg. Aen. xi. 206.) 

They were attired in a stola over which was an 
-upper vestment made of linen (Val. Max. i. 1. § 7 ; 
Dionys. ii. 68 ; Plin. Ep. iv. 11), and in addition 
to the Infula and white ■woollen Vitta they wore 
when sacrificing a peculiar head-dress called 
hulum, consisting of a piece of white cloth bordered 
with purple, oblong m shape, and secured by a 
clasp- (Festiis, s. v. Suffibuhmi.) In dress and 
general deportment they were required to observe 
the utmost simplicity and decorum, any fanciful 
ornaments in the one or levity in the other being 
always regarded with disgust and suspicion. (Liv. 
iv. 41, I ill. 15 ; Plin. Ep. iv. 11 ; Ovid. Fast. iv. 
285.) W e infer from a passage in Pliny {IJ, N. 
xvi. 85) that their hair was cut off, probably at the 
period of their consecration ; whetlier this was re- 
peated from time to time does not appear, but they 
are never represented with flowing locks. The 
first of the following cuts, copied from a gem 
(Montfaucon, Ani. Exp. i. pi. xxviil, Supplem. i. 
pi. xxiii.), represents the Vestal Tuccia who when 
wrongfully accused appealed to the goddess to vin- 
dicate her honour, and had power given, her to 
cany a sieve full of water from the Tiber to the 
temple. (Val, Max. viii. 1, § 5 ; Plin. J/. N. 
x.xviii. 2.) The form of the upper garment is 



here well seen. The second is from a denarius of 
the Oens Clodia, representing upon the reverse a 
female priestess with a simpuvium in her hand, 
and bearing the legend VKyTALts ; on the ob- 
verse is a head of Flora with the words c. 
CLOnivs e. f. Two Vestals belonging to this 
gens were celebrated in the Eoman Annals. (See 
Ovid. Fast, iv, 270; Suet. Tib. 2; Augustin, de 
Civ. Dm.,x. 16* ; Herodian. i II.) [Thiumphus, 
p. 116*5, a,] The coin seems to have been struck to 
commemorate the splendour of the Floralia as ex- 
hibited during the famous aedileship of C. Clodius 
Fidcbern. c. B9, (Cic. de Off. ii. 16', o. Femiv. 
2 ; Plin. IL N. xxxv. 4.) 

(Dipsius, de Vesta et VestediUs Syntagma, and 
Noehdeu, Un the worship of Vesta, See* Claa- 
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sical Journal, voL xv. 12.3, vol. xvi, 321,” have 
collected most of the authorities on this subject ; 
Gottling, CeicMchte dee Rmiisch. Staatsverfassmig, 
p. 189.) [W.R.] 

VESTPBULUM. [Do]vius,p. 427,a; Janua, 
p.G27,b.3 

VESTICEPS. [IMPUBES, C31,a.3 
VETEUA'NUS. [Exercitus, p. 490, b ] 
VEXILLATIII. [Exercitus, p. 507, b.] 
VEXILLUM. [Exercitus, p. 507, b ; Sigma 
Mil IT ARIA,] 

VIAE. Three words arc employed by the Ro- 
man jurists to denote a road, or a right of load, 
7^60', Actus, Via. The different meanings of tlu'se 
three woids are given under Servitutes, p. 1032. 

We next find Viae divided into privuim or 
agrariae mSpublicae, the former being tho.se the 
use of which was free while the soil itself remained 
private property, the latter those of which tlie usiq 
the management, and the soil were alike vested in 
the state. Viae Vicinales (quae in vicis stmt ret 
qmte in tncos ducunt), being country cross-roads 
merging in the great lines, or at all events not 
leading to any important tenninus, might be eitliw 
puUieae or prhatae according as they were formed 
and maintained at the cost of the state or by tlm 
contributions of private individuals. (Dig. 43. tit 
8. s. 2. § 21,22 ; tit 7. s. 3 ; Sicul. Place, de Cond. 
Agr. p. 9, ed- Goes.) The Vim pidutkm of the 
highest class were distinguished by the epithets 
mUitares, constdares, praeionae, answering to the 
terms SSot ^aaiXtual among the Greeks and /djffs 
Iiig/nvay among ourselves. 

That public roads of some kind must have 
existed from the very foundation of the city is 
manifest, but as very little friendly intercoux’se ex- 
isted with the neighbouring states for any length 
of time without interruption, they would in all 
probability not extend beyond the narrow limits of 
the Roman territory, and would be more muddy 
' tracks used by the peasants in their journeys to 
and from market. It was not until the period of 
the long protracted Samnite wars that the neces- 
sity was strongly felt of securing an easy, regular, 
and safe communication between the city and the 
legions, and then for the first time we hear of those 
famous paved roads, which, in after ages, keeping 
pace with the progress of the Homan arms, con- 
nected Rome with her most distant provinces, con- 
stituting not only the most useful, but the most 
lasting of all her works. (Strabo, v. p. 235.) The 
excellence of the principles upon which they were 
constructed is feufilciently attested by their extra- 
ordinary durability, many specimens being found 
in the country around Rome which have been used 
without being repaired for more than a thousand 
years, and are still in a high state of presorvatioru 
The Romans are said to have adopted their first 
ideas upon this Subject from the Cartbaginfaus 
(laidor. xv. W, g 6), and it is extremely probable 
that the latter people may, from their commercial 
activity^ and the sandy nature of their soil, have 
4 0 4 . 
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■been compeUed to turn tbeir attention to tbe best 
means of facilitating the conveyance of merchan- 
dize to different parts of their ten’itoi*y. It must 
not be imagined, however, that the Romans em- 
ployed from the first the elaborate process which 
we are about to describe. The first step would be 
from the Vw Terrena (Dig. 43. tit. il. s. 2), the 
mere track worn by the teet of men and beasts 
and the wheels of waggons across the fields, to the 
Via Glareata^ where the surface was hardened by 
gravel ; and even after pavement was introduced 
the blocks seem originally to have rested merely 
on a bed of small stones. (Liv. xli. 27 ; compare 
Lit. X. 23. 47.) 

Livy has recorded (ix. 29) that the censorship 
of Appius Caccus (b.c. 312) was rendered cele- 
brated in after ages from his having brought water 
into the city and paved a road {qmd viam nunivit 
ct aqutmi in urhem porduixii), the renowned Via 
jip 2 ‘)ia^ which extended in the first instance from 
Rome to Capua, although we can scarcely suppose 
that it was carried so great a distance in a single 
lustrum. (Niebuhr, Rom.Ckselt. iii. p. 356.) We 
tindoubtedly hear long before this period of the 
Via Latina (Liv. ii. 39), the Via Gahina (JAy. ii. 

1 1, iii. 6, V. 49), and the ViaSaUria (Liv. vii. 9), 
&c,; but even if we allow that Livy does not em- 
ploy these names by a sort of prolepsis, in order to 
indicate conveniently a particular direction (and 
that he does speak by anticipation when he refers 
to milestones in some of the above passiigos is cer- 
tain), yet we have no proof wliatever that tliey 
were laid down according to the method after- 
wards adopted with so much success. (Compare 
Xiiv, vii, 39.) 

Vitruvius enters into no details with regard to 
road-making, but he gives most minute directions 
for pavements, and the fragments of aiicient pave- 
ments still existing and answering to his description 
correspond so exactly with the remains of the mili- 
tary roads, that we cannot doubt that the processes 
followed in each case were identical, and thus 
Vitruvius (vii. 1), combined with the poem of 
Statius (AhY». iv. 3), on the Via will 

supply all the technical terms. 

In'tfae first place, two shallow trenches {mlci) 
wore dug parallel to each other, marking the breadth 
of the proposed road ; this in the great lines, such 
as the Via Appia, the Via Fiaminia, the Via 
Valeria, &c., is found to have been from 13 to 15 
feet, the Via Tusculana is 11, while those of loss 
importance, from not being great thoroughfares, 
such as the Via tvhicb leads np^ to the temple of 
Jupiter Ijatialis, on the summit ot the Alban | 
Mount, and which is to this day singularly per- 
fect, seem to have been exactly B feet wide. The 
loose earth between the Suld was then^ removed, 
and the excavation continued until a solid founda- 
tion {greminn) was reached, upon which the ma- 
terials of the road might finnly rest ; if this could 
not he attained, in coiise<iuence of the^ swampy 
nature of the ground or from any peculiarity in the 
soil, a basis was formed artificially by driving pi^es 
(fistueatiouihm). Ahore the gremium were four dis- 
tinct strata. The lowest course was the statumen^ 
consisting of stones not smaller than the hand could 
just grasp ; above the statumen was the ndm, a mass 
of ^oken stones cemented with lime, (what masons 
call mbhU-mrk,) rammed down hard and nine 
inches thick ; above tho rudus came tbe nnclem^ 
composed of fragments of bricks and pottery, tlie 
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pieces being smaller than in the nidus, cemented 
with lime and six inches thick. Uppermost was 
the pammentiim^ large polj’gonal blocks of the 
hardest stone (Wor), usually, at least in the vicinity 
of Rome, basaltic lava, irregular in form but fitted 
and jointed with the greatest nicety {apta jrmgitui- 
arte sikcp^ Tihull. i. 7. 00) so as to present a per- 
fectly even suiface, as free from gaps or irregu- 
larities as if the whole had been one solid mass, 
and presenting much the same external appearance 
as the most carefully built polygonal walls of the 
old Pelasgian towns. The general aspect will be 
understood from the cut given below of a portion 
of the street at tho entrance of Pompeii. (Mazois, 
Les Ruincs de Fompei, vol I pi. xxxvii.) 



The centre of the way was a little elevated so 
as to permit the water to run off easily, and hence 
the terms agger mae (Isidor. xv. 1 G. § 7 ; Aramian. 
Marctdlin. xix. IG ; compare Virg. Am, v. 273) ; 
and sumnmni dorsum (Stat. I, c.), although both 
may bo applied to the whole surface of the pavi- 
mentum. Occasionally, at least in cities, rectan- 
gular slabs of softer stone were employed inst(‘ad 
of the irregular polygons of silex, as we perceive 
to have been tho ease in the fomm of Trajan, 
which was paved with travertine, and in part of 
the great forum under the column of Phocas, and 
hence the distinction between the phrases sillco 
sfernere and saceo quadndo siemere, (Liv. x. 23, 
xli. 27.) It must be obsiu-ved, that while on the 
one hand recourse was had to piling, when a solid 
foundation could not othervvise be obtained, so, on 
the other hand, when the road was carried over 
rock, the statumen and the nidus were dispensed 
with altogether, and the nucleus was spread im- 
mediately on the stony surface previously smoothed 
to receive it. This is seen to have been the case, 
wo arc informed by local antiquaries, on the Via 
Appia, below Albano, where it was cut through a 
mass of volcanic peperino, 

N or was th is all Regular foot-paths (Margines^ 
Liv. xli. 27, mpidincB^ Petron. 9 j OrelH, Jnserip* 
n, 3B44 ; wtdioms,, Stat. Sih. iv. 3. 47) were 
raised upon each side and strewed with gravel, the 
different parts wore strengthened and bound to- 
gether with gnmpM or stone wedges (Stat. L a), 
and ^ Stowe blocks wore set up at moderate intervals 
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on the side of the foot-patlis, in order that travel- 
lers on horsehack might be able to mount without 
the aid of an ava€6A5vs to hoist them up. (Plat 
a Gntcck. 7.) [Stratorbs.] 

Finally, C. Gracchus (Pint 1. c.) erected mile- 
stones along the whole extent of the great high- 
ways, marking the distances from Rome, which 
appear to have been counted from the gate at 
which each road issued forth. The passage of 
Plutarch, however, may only mean that Gracchus 
erected milestones on the roads which he made 
or repaired ; for it is probable that milestones 
existed much earlier. [Milliarb.] Augustus, 
when appointed inspector of tlie vine around the 
city, erected in the forum a gilded column (xpvo'ow 
julAiou — /ctctfV, milliarimn mtrmni^ Dion 
Cass. liv. n ; Pliri. //. N. iii. 5 ; Suet. OtL (> ; 
Tacit. JlisL i. 27), on which were inscribed the 
distances of the principal points to which the 
vine conducted. Some have imagined, from a 
passage in Plutarch (Galh, 21), that the distances 
were ^calculated from the milliarium auremn, but 
this seems to he disproved both by tlie fact that 
the roads were all divided into miles by C. Gracchus 
nearly two centuries before, and also by the posi- 
tion of various ancient milestones discovered in 
inoihn’ii times. (See Jlolsten. de MilUario Aureo 
in Graev. Thes. Antiq. Horn, voL iv. and Fabretti 
de. Aqim ct AqwwdnetiSj Dm, iii. n. 25.) 

It is certain that during the earlier ages of the 
republic the construction and general superin* 
tendemee of the roads without, and the streets 
within, the city, were committed like all other 
important works to the censors. This is proved 
by the law quoted in Cicero {de Leg. iii. 3), and by 
various passages in which these magistrates are 
represented as having first formed and given their 
names to great lines, such as the Via Appia and 
the Via Flamlnia, or as having executed important 
improvoments and repairs. (Liv. ix. 29, 43, Ugit. 
20, xxii. 11, xli. 27 ; Aurcl. Viet, de Ffm illu&i. 
c. 72 ; Lips. Jdarut's. ud Tac. Ann. iii. 31.) These 
duties, when no censors were in office, devolved 
upon the consuls, and in their absence on the 
Praetor Urbanus, the Aedilos, or such persons as 
the senate thought fit to appoint. (Liv. xxxix. 
2 ; Cic, c, Ferr. i 43, 50, 59.) But during the 
last century of the commonwealth the administra- 
tion of the roads, as well as of every other depart- 
ment of public business, afforded the tribunes a 
pretext for popular agitation. C. Gracchus, in 
wliat capacity we know not, is said to have ex- 
erted himself in making great improvements, both 
from a conviction of their utility and with a view 
to the acquirement of popularity (Pint. C.Gnimh.l\ 
and Curio, when tribune, introduced a Lex Vimda 
for the construction and restoration of many roads 
and the appointment of himself to the office of in- 
spector {iviffrirris!) for five years, (Appian. B. O. 
ii. 26* j Cic. ad Fam. viii, 6.) We learn from 
Cicero {mi AiL i. 1), that Thermus, in the year 
B. c. was (Jurator of the Flaminian Way, and 
from Plutarch {(Joes. 5), that Julius Caesar held 
the same office with regard to the 

Appian Way, and laid out great sums of his own 
money upon it, but by whom these appointments 
were conferred we ciinnot tell During the first 
years of Augnstus, Agrippa, being aedile, repaired 
all roads at his own proper expense ; subsequently 
the emperor, finding that the niads had fallen into 
disrepair through neglect, took upon himself the 
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restoration of the Via Flamiuia as far as Ariminum, 
and distributed the rest among the most distiii- 
gttibhed men in tlie state {inwuplicdibm nris)^ to 
be paved out of the money obtained from spoils 
(ea? mamihiali •peeunki sternendas^ Suet. Odav. 30 ; 
Dion Cass. liii. 22). In the reign of Claudius we 
find that this charge had fallen upon the quaestors, 
and that they were relieved of it by him, although 
some give a different interpretation to the words. 
(Suet. Claud. 24.) Generally speaking, however, 
under the empire, the post of inspector-in-chief 
{curator )^ — and each great line appears to have 
had a separate officer with this appellation, — was 
considered a high dignity (Plin. Fp. v. 1 5), inso- 
much that the title was frequently assumed by the 
emperors themselves, and a great number of in- 
scriptions are extant, bearing the names of upwards 
of twmity princes from Augustus to Constantine, 
commemorating their exertions in making and 
maiiitaiuing public ways. (Gi’utei*, Corp. Inscrip. 
cxlix chx.) 

These eumtoi’es were at first, it would appear, 
appointed upon special occasions, and at all times 
must liave been regarded a.s honorary functionaries 
rather than practical men of husiiu'ss. But from 
the heginning of the sixth century of the city thnre 
existed regular commissioners, whose sole duty 
appears to have been the care of the ways, four 
{qicalmnurl viarwn) superintending the streets 
within the walls, and two the roads v^rithoixt. (Dig. 

; I . tit. 2. s. 2. § 30. compared with Dion Cass. liv. 
26.) When Augustus remodelled the inferior ma- 
gistracies he included the former in the vigintivirato, 
and abolished the latter ; but when be undertook 
the care of the viae around the city, he appointed 
under himsidf two road~niakon {aSoTraioh^ Dion 
Cass. Hv. 3), peraons of praetorian rank, to whom 
he assigned two lictors. These were probably in- 
cluded in the number of the new supi'rintendroits 
of public works instituted by him (Suet. Odav. 37), 
•and would continue from that time forward to dis- 
charge their duties, subject to the supei'vision and 
control of the curatorcs or inspectors general. 

Even tht‘ contractors employed {mmieipe,% Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 31) were proud to associate their names 
with these vast undertakings, and an inscri}Jtion has 
been preserved (OrelL Imcrip. n. 3221) in which 
a wife, in paying the last tribute to her husband, 
inscribes upon his tomb MaNcih Viak Appiab. 
The funds required were of course derived, under 
ordinory circumstances, from the public tnvisury 
(Dion &ss. liii, 22 ; Sicul. Flaco. de cond. agr. p. 
9, ed. Goes.), hut individuals also were not un fre- 
quently found willing to devote thtnr own private 
means to these great national enterprises. This, as 
we have already seen, was the case wdth Caeaur and 
Agrippa, and we learn from inscriptions that the 
example was imitated by many others of less note. 
{e,g. Gruter, cki. n. 1 and 2.) 11ie Vim Vieimies 
were in the hands of tlie rural authorities {magkiH 
jiugorum), and seem to have b(‘en maintained by 
voluntary contribution or assessment, like our 
parish roads (BicuL Fkcc. p. 9), while the streets 
within the city were kept in repair by the inhahit- 
ants, each person being answerable for the portion 
opposite to his own house. (Dig. 43. lit. 10. s. 3.) 

Our limits preclude us from entering upon so 
largo a subject as^tbe history of the numerous mili- 
tary roads which intersected the Roman dominions. 
W e shall content ourselves with simply mentioning 
^ those which issued from Romo, together with thoir 
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most important ])raiiclies within the hounds of 
Italy, naming at the same time the principal towns 
through which they passed, so as to convey a gene- 
ral idea of their coarse. For all the details and 
controversies connected with their origin, gradual 
extensions, and changes, the various stations upon 
each, the distances, and similar topics, we must 
refer to the treatises enumerated at the close of 
this article, and to the researches of the local anti- 
quaries, the most important of whom, in so far as 
the southern districts are concerned, is Romanelli. 

Beginning our circuit of the walls at the Porta 
Capena, the first in order, as in dignity, is, 

L The Via Appia, the Great South Road. It 
w as commenced, as we have already stated, hy 
Appius Claudius Caccus, when censor, and has 
always been the most celebrated of the Roman 
Ways. It was the first ever laid down upon a 
grand scale and upon scientific principles, the na- 
tural obstacles which it was necessary to overcome 
■were of the most foiinidahle nature, and when com- 
pleted it w^ell deserved the title of Qween of Roads 
{refna warum^ 'SiioX. Silv. ii. 2, 12). We know 
that it was in perfect repair when Procopius wrote 
{Bell. Goth. i. 14), long after the devastating in- 
roads of the noithern barbarians ; and e\en to this 
day the cuttings through hills and masses of solid , 
rock, the filling up of hollows, the bridging of ra- j 
vines, the substructions to lessen the rapidity of 
steep dc'seents, and the embankments over swamps, 
demonstrate the vast sums and the prodigious la- 
bour that must have been lavished on its construc- 
tion, It issued from the Porta Capem^ and pass- 
ing through Aricia^ Tres Tabernae, Forum^ 
Tarracina^ Fund% Formiac^ Miniumae, Sinuessa^ 
and Cmilinum^ terminated at Captia^ hut was even- 
tually extended through Galatia and Caudium to 
Benemnimn^ and finally from thence through Venn- 
sia, Tarenitm, and (Jria, to Brundusimn. 

The ramifications of the Via Appia most worthy 
of notice, are. 

(1.) The Via Setina, which connected it with 
Setia, Originally it would appear that the Via 
Jp^da passed through Velitrae and Sethf avoiding 
the marshes altogether, and travellers, to escape 
this circuit, embarked upon the canal, W'hich in the 
days of Horace traversed a portion of the swamps. 

(2.) The Via Domitiana struck of jxtSinwssa^ 
and keeping close to the shore passed through 
JLitermnij Cumae., PiUeoli, Neapoiis, Ilerculanatm, 
Oplontiy Pompeii, and Stahiae to SurretiUim, mak- 
ing the complete circuit of the bay of Naples. 

(3.) The Via Camuana or Consul A itis from 
Capua to Cumae sending of a branch to Puteali 
and another through Aiella to ISfeapolis, 

(4.) Tlxe V lA Aquillia began at Capua and ran 
south through Nola and Nuoma to Sakmum, from 
thence, after sending off a branch to Paestmn, it 
took a wide sweep inland through Fburi and the 
region of the Mom Alhumm up the valley of the 
Tamger; it then struck south through the very 
heart of Lueania and BruUimn, and passing Neru- 
Interamnia and Cosentia, returned to the sea 
at Vibo, and thence through Medma to Rhegmm. 
Tliis road sent off a branch near the sources of the 
Tanager^ which ran down to the sea at Blanda on 
the Lam Sinm and then continued along the whole 
line of the Brattian coast through Laus and Terina 
to Vibo, where it joined the main stem. 

($,)/rheViA Bgnatia began a.t Beneventum, 
struck north through the country of the Ilirphu to 
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Equotuticum, entered Apulia at A ecae, and passing 
through Herdonia, Canusium, and Rubi, reached 
the Adriatic at Barium and followed the coast 
through Egnatia to Brundusiim. This was the 
route followed by Horace. It is doubtful whether 
it bore the name given above in the early part of 
its course. 

I (6.) The Via Tkajana began at and 

' ran in nearly a straight line across Lucania to 
Heraclea on the Sinus Tarentmus, thence following 
southwards the line of the east coast it passed 
through Tlmrii, Crolo, and Scyllaclum, and com- 
pleted the circuit of Brutthm by meeting the Via 
AquiUia at Rhegimi. 

(7.) A Via Minucia is mentioned hy Cicero 
{ad Att. ix, 6), and a Via Numicia hy Horace 
{EpisL i. 18. 20), both of which seem to have 
passed through Samnium from north to south, con- 
necting the Valerian and Aquillian and cutting the 
Appian and Latin waj’-s. Their course is unknown. 
Some believe them to bo one and the same. 

Returning to Rome, we find issuing from the 
porta Capena, or a gate in its immediate vicinity 

II. The Via Latina, another great line leading 
to Beneventum, hut keeping a course farther inland 
than tlie Via Appia. Soon after leaving the city 
It sent off a short branch (Via Tusculana) to 
I'ltsculum, and passing \hvoVi%\\Compitum A nagni- 
mm, Ferentinum, P'rtisino, Fregellae, Fabrafcria, 
Aquimm, Casitmm, Venafrum, Teanum, Alhfie, 
and Telesia, joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. 

A cross-road called the Via Hadeiana, running 
from Mintumae through Suessa A unmea to 7’ea- 
num, connected the Via Appia with the Via 
Latina. 

III. From the Porta Esquilma issued the Via 
Labicana, which passing Labicum fell into the 
Fea Latina at the station ad Bivium 30 miles from 
Rome. 

IV. The Via Praenestina, originally the Via 
Gabina, issued from the same gate with the for- 
mer, Passing through Gahii and Pme^ieste, it 
joined the Via Latina he\o\y Anaguia. 

V. Passing over the Via Collatina as of little 
importance, we find the Via Tiburtina, which 
issued irom the Porta TihuHina, and proceeding 
N. E. to Tihttr, a distance of about 20 miles, was 
continued from thence, in the same direction, under 
the name of the Via Valeria, and traversing the 
country of the Sabines passed through Carseoh and 
Corfinium io Atemium on the Adriatic, thence to 
Adria, and so along the coast to Caf^trum IVtien- 
tinum, where it fell into the Via Salaria. 

A branch of the Via Valeria led to Sublaqueum, 
and was called Via Sublacenhis. Another branch 
extended from Adna along the coast southwards 
through the country of Frentani to Larimm, being 
called, as some purpose, V ia Frentana Aepula. 

VL The Via Nomentana, anciently Ficul- 
NENSis, ran from the porta Oollina, crossini the 
Anio ioNommitim, and a little beyond fell into 
the Via Salaria at Ereium. 

VIL The Via Salaria, also from the porta 
CoUina (passing Ifidenwe and Crustumerium) ran 
north and east through Sahinum and Piccuum to 
RmU and Asevdum Pkenum. At Cmfrum Truem 
immi it reached the coast, which it fallowed until 
' it joined tb© Via Flammia at Ancona, 

I Till. Next comes the Via Plaminia, the 
I Great North Road commenced in the censorship of 
; Ch Flamlnius and carried ultimately to Arimmum 
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It issujd from the Porta Flaminia and proceeded 
iiCtuiv north, to Ocriculuw. and ISfariiia in XJuihria, 
Here'' a hrancli struck off, making a sweep to the 
east tlirough IntGrwuna and Spoleiiuni^ and fell 
auain into the main trunk (which passed tlirough 
MevaiiKi) at Fwlginia. It continued through 
7 mm Fkmhiii and Nttceria, wheie it again divided, 
one line running nearly straight io FanJiin Fortunae 
on the Adriatic, while the other diverging to 
cojia continued from thence along the coast to iuc- 
7 mm Fortufiae, where the two branches uniting 
passed on to Aiimmum through Pisaw'im. From 
thence the Via F/ainhua was extended under the 
name of the Via Aemilia and traversed the heart 
of Cisalpine Gaul through BoTionia^Muhna, Parma, 
Placentia (where it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum, 
From this point branches %vere sent off through 
Perqomim, Bnccia, Verona, Vicentla, Patavmm and 
Aquileia to TergeUe on the east, and through No- 
varia, Vcrcelh, Fporedla and Augusta Fraetoria 
to the Alpis Grata on the west, besides another 
branch in the same direction through Ticimmi and 
Bidiistria to Augusts Taurmoriim. Nor must wc 
omit the Via Postumia, which struck from Vetona 
right down across the Appeiiincs to Genoa, passing 
thioiigh Manhia and Cremona, crossing the Po at 
Placentia and so through /r/a, DerUma and Li- 
harna, sending off a branch from Derto7ia to A sta* 

Of the roads striking out of the Fia Flaminia in 
the immediate vicinity of Rome the most important 
is the Via Cassia, which diverging near the Pom 
Muhms and passing not far from Veii traversed 
Etruria througii BaccuTiac, Sutrium, Vidslnii, du- 
st um, Arretium^ Flore/Uia, Phtoria, and Luca, 
joining the Via Aurelia at Luna. 

(a) The Via Ameiuna broke off from the f la 
Cemia near Baccanae, and held north through j 
Fahrii, Tuder, and Perusia, re-uniting itself with 
the Via Cassia at Clusium. 

((8) Not far from the Pons Muhius the Via 
Clodia sepaiatcd from the Via Cassia, and pro- 
ceeding to tiabate on the Lacus Sahidmtis there 
divided into two, the principal branch passing 
through central Etruria to fiusellae and thence due 
north to Florentia, the otlier passing through Tar- 
qubiii and then falling into the Via Aurelia. 

(7) Beyond Baccana^ the Via Cimina branched 
off, crossing the Mens Cirninm and rejoining the 
Via Cassia near F(mu7n Volltmnae. 

IX. The Via Aueema, the Great Coast Road, 

issued originally from the Porta Jmdculensis and 
sul)se<iuently from the Porta Aurelia. It reached 
the coast at Alsium and followed the shore of the 
lower sea along Etruria and Liguria by Ge'iwa as 
far as Forum Jvlii in Gaul. In the first instance 
it extended no farther than Pisa. . , , , 

X. The Via Poetuensis kept the right hank 
of the Tiber to l*ortm AuguHl 

XI. The Via Ostiensih originally passed 
tlirough the Porta Tngemina, afterwards through 
the Porta Osliensis., and kept the lelt bank ol the 
Tiber to Ostia. From thence it was continued 
under the name of Via Sbveeiana along the coast 
southward through Laurentum, Antiu7n, and dr- 
cim, till it joined the Via Appia at Tarradna, 
The Via Laurbntina, leading direct to Law’eft- 
iU 7 n, seems to have branched off from the Via 
Ostiemk at a short distance from Borne. 

XIL Lastly, the Via Audkatika from Rome 
to Anlea. According to some this brsmehed off 
from the Via 
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Alpliaheiical Tallc of tie Viac deicrlhed ahove. 


1. 

Via Aemilia VII I. 

20. 

Via Lalucana 111. 

2. 


Appia I. 

21. 

„ LcUina IL 

3. 


Aqmllia I. (4.) 

22, 

„ Laurentma XI. 

4. 


Amenna VII I. (a;.) 

23. 

„ Mmucia I (7.) 

ft. 


Ardeatma XII. 

2i. 

„ Nomeut.ma VI 

6. 


Aurelia IX. 

25. 

„ Numiciu 1. (7.) 

7. 


Campana I. (3.; 

26. 

„ OhtienMs XI. 

8. 


Casiia VI 11. 

27. 

„ Poitumsis X. 

9. 


Cimina VlII. (rJ 

28. 

„ Fostumia VIII. 

10. 


Clodia VII 1.(8.) 

20. 

„ PraeiK‘stina IV. 

11. 


Collatina V. 

1 30. 

„ Salana VII. 

12. 


Consulares I. (3.) 

31. 

„ Setma I. (1 ) 

13. 

»> 

Donutiana I. (2.) 

32. 

„ BeveiianaXI. 

14. 

»» 

Egnatta I. (6.) 

33. 

„ Sublacensife V. 
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The most elaborate treatise upon Roman Roads 
is Bergier, IHstoire des Grands Chemins do VE'in- 
pire Uomam, published in i{)’22. It is translated 
into Latin in the tenth volume of the Thesaiirus^of 
Graevius, and with the notes of Ilenniniiis occupies 
more than 800 folio pages. In the first part of 
the above article the essay of Nibby, Delk Vie 
deqh aUiticlii dksertazame, appended to the fourth 
volume of the fourth Homan edition of Nardini, 
has been closely followed, Consideralile caution, 
however, is necessary in using the works of this 
author, who although a profound local antiqiiar^^, 

; is by no means an accurate scholar. To gain a 
knowledge of that portion of the subject so lightly 
touched upon at the close of the article, it is neces- 
sary to consult the \arious commentaries upon the 
Tabula Peutingoriana and the different ancient 
Itineraries, together with the geographical works 
of Collarius, Ghiverius, and D'Aiiville. [ W. R,j 
VIA'TICUM (iipodion) is, properly speaking, 
every thing necessary for a person setting out on a 
journey, and thus comprehends money, provisions, 
dresses, vessels, &c. (Iffaut. MjM. v. 1. 9 ; Plin. 
EphL vii. 12 j Cic. de IScnecL 18.) When a Roman 
magistrate, praetor, proconsul, or quaestor went to 
his province, the state provided him with all that 
was necessary for his jouniey. But as the state in 
this as in most other cases of expenditure preferred 
paying a sum at once to having any part in the 
actual business, the state engaged contnictora 
{redemptores), who for a stipulated sum had to pro- 
vide the magistrates with the viaticum, the principal 
parts of whicli appear to have been beasts of burden 
and ioixtS: {jiiuliet tah&niacula). Julius Caesar in- 
troduced some modification of this system, by his 
Lex Re Repetimdis [ Repbtundak] ; and Augustus 
once for all fixed a certain sum to be given to the 
proconsuls (probably to other provincial magistrates 
also) on setting out to their provinces, so that the 
redemptores had no more to do with it (Cic. ud 
Fam. xil 3 ; Suet. xiug. 3G ; Gellius, xvh.^2, 13 ; 
comp. Sigonius, de A7diq. Jm*e Provlno. iii. 11 j 
Casaubon llmphrasL 11.) [L.S.] 

VIA'TOB was a servant who attended upon 
and executed the commands of certain Homan ma- 
gistrates, to whom he bore the same relation as the 
Uctor did to other magistratoa. The tkmmymtons 
was derived from the circumstance of their being 
chiefly employed on messages either to call upon 
senators to attend the meeting of the senate, or 
to summon the people to the com'itia, dec, (Cic. de 
Betmek 10.) In the 'earlier tiroes of the republig 
we find viatoros as ministers of such magistmtes 
also as had their lictors : viatores of a dictator and 
‘ of the coMUis are mentioned by Livy (vi wE. 
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11; comp. PJin, B. N. xviii. 4 ; Liv. viii. 18). In 
later times however viatores are only mentioned 
with such magistrates as had only potestas and not 
imperiura, such as the tribunes of the people, the 
censors, and the aediles. They were, in short, the 
attendants of all magistrates who had the jus pren- 
dendi, (Gell. xiu, 12 ; Liv. ii. 5G, xxx. 39, xxxix. 
34 ; Lydus, de Ifugut i. 44.) How many via- 
tores attended each of these magistrates is not 
Icnown ; one of them is said to have had the right 
at the command of his magistrate to bind persons 
(lir/are\ whence he was called lictor. (Gell, xii. 3.) 
it is not improha])le that the ancient writers some- 
times confound \iatorps and lictores. (Sigonius, de 
Aut, Jur. Civ, Ro7ncmonim,,n, 15 ; Becker, 
derlioni. AUerth. vol. ii. pt ii. p. 379.) [L. S.] 

VrCAHlII SERVI. [Skrvus, p. 1037,b.] 
VICA'BIUS. [Exercitus, p. 504, a.] 
VIOE'SIMA, a tax of five per cent. Every 
Boman, when he manumitted a slave, had to pay 
to the state a tax of one-twentieth of his value, 
whence the tax was called vicesima Mmmnissionis, 
This tax appears to have been levied from the 
earliest times, and was not abolished when all 
other imposts were done away with in Rome and 
Italy. (Liv, vii. 1(1, xxviL 10 ; Cic. AdAlLh, 16.) 
Caracalia raised this tax to a dceuna,, tliat is, ten 
per cent., but Macrinus again reduced it to the old 
standard. (Dion. Cass. Ixxvii. 9, lx.xviii. 12.) The 
persons employed in collecting it were called Vice- 
smarii, (Petron. Fniyuh Tca^ur, 65 ; Orelli, //^- 
saiipt. n. 3333, &c.) 

A tax called vicesima heredltaUum et legalorum was 
introduced by Augustus ( Lejs Jidia Viccbimaria ) : it 
consisted of five per cent, which every Roman citizien 
had to pay to the aerariuti militare, upon any in- 
lieritanee or legacy left to him, with the exception 
of such as were left to a citizen by liis nearest re- 
latives, and such as did not amount to above a cer- 
tain sum. (Dion Cass. Iv. 25, Ivi. 28 ; Flin. Pimcg, 
37, &c. ; Capitol. A/. A^itimin, 1 1.) Peregrini and 
Latiiii who had become Roman citizens had, in a 
legal sen.se, no relative, and were therefore obliged 
in all cases to pay the vicesima hereditatium. (Plin. 
Pmieg, 1. c,) As only citizens had to pay this tax, 
Caracalia, in order to make it more productive, 
granted the franchi&e to all the subjects of the em- 
pire, and at the same time raised it to ten percent. 
(dedma)^ but Macriim.s again reduced it to five 
(Dion, Cass. Ixxvii, 9, l.v'xviii. 12), and at lust it 
was abolished entirely. It was levied in Italy and 
the provinces by procuratores appointed for the 
purpose, and who are mentioned in many inscrip- 
tions as EROCURATORKS XX HERBmEATIUlW, or 
AD VECTSGAD XX IIEHEDIT. But these officers 
gonemlly sold it for a round sum to the piihlicani, 
which the latter bad to pay in to the praefects of 
the aerarium militare, (Plin. EpkL vii. 3 4, Paneg, 
37 ) FD S 1 

VICOMAGISTRL [Vicus.] 

VPCTIMA. [SACWFionmr.] 
VICTURIA'TUS. [Denarius.] 

VICIJS is the name of the subdivisions into 
which the four regions oi'cnpied by the four city 
tribes of Servius Tullius were divided, while the 
country regions, according to an institution ascribed 
to Numa, were subdivided into Pagi. (Dionys. ii* 
7,0.) This division, together with that of the four 
regions of the four city tribes, remained dotvn to 
the time of Augustus, who made the vici subdivi- 
sions of the foi|rteeii, regions into tvhich he divided. 
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the city. (Suet. Aug. 30.) In this division each 
vicus consisted of one main street, including several 
smaller by-streets ; their number was 424, and 
each was superintended by four officers, called vico- 
mugisiri., who had a sort of local police, and wdio, 
according to the regulation of Au<>ustus, were 
every year chosen by lot from among the people 
who lived in the vicus. (Suet. Lc. ; Dion Cass Iv. 
8.) On certain days, probably at the celebnition 
of the compitalia, they wore the praetexta, and 
each of them was accompanied by two lictors. 
(Dion Cass. L c . ; Ascon. ad Cic. in Piso7i. p. 7. ed. 
Orelli.) These officers, however, were not a new 
institution of Augustus, for they had existed during 
the time of the republic, and had had the same 
functions as a police for the vici of the Servian 
division of the city, (Liv. xxxiv. 7 ; Fe&tus, s. v. 
Magisirare; comp. Sextus Rufus, Brevkmum dc 
Kegimihus UrUs liomae ; and P. Victor, de Regia- 
nihus Llrhts Jiomm.) [L. S.] 

VICUS. [Universitas, p. 121(5, a ] 
VrOILES. [Exercitus, p. 510, a.] 
VIGPLIAE. [Castra, p. 250, b.] 
VIGINTISEXVIRI were twenty-six niagls- 
^ tratiis niinores, among whom were included the 
triumviii capi tales, the triumviri monetales, the 
cjuatuorviri ^iar^m curaiidariim for the city, the two 
cuiatoies viarum for the roads outside the cit 5 % the 
decemviri litibus {stlitlbiis) judieanclis, and the four 
praefects wlio were sent into Campania for the 
purpose of adniini.stering justice there. Augustus 
reduced the numlKir of oificers of this college to 
twenty {rkfintinri)., as the two curatores viarum 
for the roads outside the city and the fourCarnpa- 
nian praefects were abolished. (Dion Cass, liv, 26.) 
Down to the time of Augustus the sons of senators 
had generally sought and obtained a place in the 
college of the vighiti.sexviri, it being the first step 
towards the higher offices of the republic ; but in 
A. ». 13 a senatusconsultura was passed ordaining 
that only equites should be eligible to the college 
of the vighiliviri. The conserpience of this w-as 
that the vigintiviri had no seats in the senate, 
unless they had held some other magistracy which 
conferred this right upon them. (Dion Cuss. Lc.) 
I'he age at which a person might become a vigin- 
tivir appears to have been twenty. (Compare Dion 
Cass. lx. 5j Tacit. Amml iii. 29, witii Lipsius’ 
note ; Spart. Did. Jidimi. 1.) An account of tlie 
magistrates forming this college has been given in 
.separate articles, fL S.l 

VTGINTIVIRT. [Vigintisexvihi.] 

VILLA, a fann or country-house. 1'ho Roman 
writers mention two kinds of villa, tim viiia rusHea 
or farm-house, and the viih uThufim or ps>mdo- 
urhana, a residence in the country or in the Huhurbs 
of a town. When both of these were attached to 
an estate, they were generally united in the same, 
range of buildings, but sometimes they were placed 
at differont parts of the estate. The part of the 
vilh ruMimy in wliich the produce of the farm was 
Isept, is distinguished by Columella by a separate 
name, mlia frueimria, 

L The viUa rmtica is described by Varro {R. TL 
i. 11, 13), Vitruvius (vi. 9), and Columella (i 4. 
§ 3 ). ^ 

The villa, which must be of size corresponding 
to that of the farm, is best placed at the foot of a 
wooded moimtain, in a spot supplied with running 
water, and not exposed to severe winds nor to the 
effiiivia of marshes, nor (by being close to a public 
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road) to a too frequent influx of visitors. The villa 
attached to a large farm had two courts {coliortes, 
chorles^ cortes^ Varro, i. 13). At the entrance to ■ 
the outer court wms the abode of the mUieusj that 
he might observe who went in and out, and over 
the door was the room of the procurator, (Varro, 
L c, ; Colum. i. 6.) Near this, in as warm a spot 
as possible, was the kitchen, which, besides being 
used for the preparation of food, was the place 
where the slaves (/amihae) assembled after the 
labours of the day, and where they performed 
certain in-door work. Vitruvius places near the 
kitchen the baths and the press (torculur) for wine 
and oil, but the latter, according to Columella, 
thougli it requires the waimth of the sun, should 
not be exposed to artificial heat. In the outer 
comt were also the cellais for wine and oil {ccllae 
vinanuo et ofeariao), which were placed on the 
level ground, and the granaries, which were in the 
upper stones of the farm- buildings, and caiefiilly 
protected fioni damp, heat, and insects. These 
store-rooms form the separate villa fraclua'iia of 
Columella ; Varro places them in the villa rustica^ 
but Vitruvius recommends that all produce which 
could be injured by fire should be stored without 
the villa. 

In both courts W'ere the chambers (cellar) of the 
slaves, fronting the south ; but the oryustulum for 
those who were kept in chains {lunclt) was under- 
ground, being lighted by several high and narrow 
windows. 

The inner court was occupied chiefly by the 
horses, cattle, and other live stock, and hero were 
the stables and stalls {huhUia^ equilia^ ovilia). 

A reservoir of water was made in the middle of 
each court, that iu the outer court for soaking pulse 
and other vegetable produce, and that in the inner, 
which was supplied with fresh water hy a spring, 
for the use of the cattle and poultry. 

2. I’he f’'illa urbanaoTpaondo-urhaTia was so called 
because its interior arrangements corresponded for 
the most part to those of a town-house. [House.] 
Vitruvius (vi. 8) merely states that the description 
of the latter will apply to the former also, except 
that in the town the atrium is plac<‘d close to the 
door, hut in the country the peristyle comes first, 
and afterwards the atrium, surrounded hy paved 
porticoes, looking upon the palestra and ambulatio. 

Our chief sources of information on this subject ! 
are two letters of Pliny, in one of which (ii. 17) 
he describes his Laurentino villa, in the other (v. 6') 
his Tuscan, with a few allusions in one of Cicero’s 
letters (ad (^uinL iii. 1), and, as a most important 
illustration of these descriptions, the remains of a 
suburban villa at Pompeii. (Pompeii, ii, c. 11, Lond. 
1832.) 

The clearest account is that given hy Pliny in 
the first of the two letters mentioned above, from 
which, therefore, the following description Is for 
the most part taken. 

The villa was approached by an avenue of plane 
trees leading to a portico, in front of which was a 
pppetm divided mto flower-beds by borders of box. 
This xystus formed a terrace, from which a grassy 
slope, ornamented with box- trees cut into the figures 
of animals, and forming two lines opposite to one 
another, descended till it was lost in the plain, 
which was covered with acanthus. (Plin, t. (i.) 
Next to the portico was an atrium, smaller and 
plainer than the corresponding apartmoiit Jn a 
town-house. In this respect PHiiy’s description is 
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at variance with the rule of Vitruvius ; and the 
villa at Pompeii also has no atiiiim. It would 
appears from Cicero (1. &) that both arrangements 
were common. Next to the atrium in Pliny’s 
Laurentine villa was a small elliptic peristyle 
(poHicus in. 0 literm simihimliMOU circumactae, 
where, however, the readings D and A are also 
given instead of O). The intervals between the 
columns of this peristyle were closed with talc 
windows {spemla7nhu3.^ see Domos, p, 432), and 
the roof projected considerably, so that it formed 
an excellent retreat in unfavourable weather. The 
open space in the centre of this peristjle seems 
often to liave been covered with moss and orna- 
mented with a fountain. Opposite to the middle 
of this peristyle was a pleasant cavaediim, and 
be)'-ond it an elegant triclinium, standing out from 
the other buildings, with windows or glazed doors 
in the front and sides, which thus commaiKled 
a view of the grounds and of the surrounding 
country, while behind there was an uninterrupted 
view through the cavaedimn, peristyle, atrium, 
and portico mto the xystus and the open country 
beyond. 

Such was the principal suite of apartments in 
Pliny’s Laurentine villa. In tlie villa at Pompeii 
the arrangement is somewhat dilFerent The en- 
trance is in the street of the tombs. The portico 
leads through a small vestibule into a large square 
peristyle paved with opus sigmiiim, and having an 
imphivium in the centre of its uncovered area. 
Beyond this is an open hall, resembling in form 
and position the lahlmum in a town-house. Next 
is a long gallery e.xtending almost across the %vhole 
width of the house, and beyond it is a large cyzi- 
cene occur, corresponding to the largo triclinium iu 
Pliny’s villa. This room looks out upon a spacious 
court, which was no doubt a xystus or garden, and 
which is siUTounded on all foides by a colonnade 
composed of square pillars, the top of which forms 
a ten'ace. In the farthest side of this court is a 
gate leading out to the open country. As the 
ground slopes downward considerably from tlie 
front to the back of the villa, the terrace just 
spoken of is on a level with the cyzicene oecus, the 
windows of which opened upon it ; and beneath 
the oecus itself is a range of apartments on the 
level of the large court, which were probably used 
in summer, on account of their coolness. 

The other rooms were so arranged as to take 
advantage of the dilferent seasons and of the sur- 
rounding scenery. Of tliese, however, there is only 
one which requires particular notice, namely, a 
state bed-chamber, projecting from the other build- 
ings in an elliptic or semicircular foitn, so as to 
admit the sun during its whole course. This 
apartment is mentioned by Pliny, and is also found 
in the Pompeian villa. In Pliny’s Laurentine 
villa its wall was fitted up as a library. 

The villa contained a set of baths, the general 
arrangement of which was similar to that of the 
public baths. [Bai.nkab.] 

Attached to it were a garden, amhmhdio, gesMio, 
h/ppodromns, sphmrkkrimnimdin short all neces- 
sary arrangements for enjoying different kinds of 
exercise. [Hoetub t 

(Beckar, tot i p. 238 ; Schneider’s notes 
on Columella* and Varro, and Oierig*s on Plin)% 
contain nfeny useful remarks.) [P. B.1 

VLItLlCCJS (Mrf>owos in Greek writers, Pint. 
Orm* 4), a slave who had the superintendence 
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of the vilh rustica^ and of all the hiismcss of 
the farm, except the cattle, which were under the 
care of the magister pecoris. ( Varro, M. It i. 2.) 
The duties of the villicus were to obey his master 
Implicitly, and to govern the other slaves with 
moderation, never to leave tlie villa except to go to 
market, to have no intercourse with soothsayers, 
to take care of the cattle and the implements of 
husbandry, and to manage all the operations of the 
farm. (Cato, R R. 6. 142.) His duties are de- 
scribed at great length by Columella (xi. 1, and 
i. 8), and those of his wife (vi/Iica) by the same 
writer (xii, 1), and by Cato (c. 148). 

The word was also used to describe a person to 
whom the management of any business was en- 
trusted. (See the passage quoted in Forcellini’s 
Lexicon.) [P. S.] | 

VINATjTA. There were two festivals of this | 
name celebrated by the Romans: the Vinalia 
urhmia otpnona^ and the Vinalia rusUca or altera. 
The vinalia iirbana were celebrated on the 23rd of 
April (ix. CulcfuL Mai). This festival answered 
to the Oeeek iri 0 oi 7 ia, as on this occasion the wine 
casks which had been filled the preceding autumn 
were opened for the first time, and the wine tasted. 
(Plin. //. JV. xviii. 0'9. § 3.) But before men ac- 
tually tasted the new wine, a libation was offered 
to Jupiter (Fest. s. v. Vmulia), which was called 
cal par. (Fest. s. v. Culpar.) 

The rustic vinalia, which fell on the 1 9th of 
August (xiv. Cuiend. Sept) and was celebiated 
by the inhabitants of all Latium, was the day on 
which the vintage was opened. On this occasion 
the damen dialis offered lambs to Jupiter, and 
while the flesh of the victims lay on the altar, he 
broke with his own hands a bunch of grapes from 
a vine, and by this act he, as it were, opened the 
vintage {mndemiam aziapicari ; Varro, de Lmg, Lat, 
vi. 20), and no must was allowed to be conveyed 
into the city until this solemnity was performed. 
(PIm. H. N. xviii. 09. § 4.) This day was 
sacred to Jupiter, and Tonus too appears to have 
bad a share in it (Varro, 1. c, ; de Re Rust. i. 1 ; 
Macrob. i. 4; Ovid, idust iv. 897» &c.) An 
account of the story which was believed to have 
given rise to the celebration of this festival is given 
by Festus (s. v, Rmtiea vmaUa) and Ovid (Fast. 
iv. 803, See . ; compare Aurel. Viet de Orig. Gent. 
RemAB). [L. S.] 

VIKDEMIA^LIS FE^RIA. [Fsiuab, p. 
530, a.] 

VINDEX. [Amo, p. 11, a; Manus In- 

JBCTIO.J 

VINDICA^TIO. Actiones In Rem were called 
Vindicationes : Actiones in Personam, “ quibas 
daii fieri oportere intendimus,'”' were called Con- 
dictiones. (Oaitts, iv. 5.) Vindicationes therefore 
were actions about the title to res Corporalos, 
and to Jura in re. (Gaius, iv. 3.) The distinction 
between Vindicationes and Condictiones was an 
essential distinction which was not affected by 
the change in the form of procedure feom the 
Legis Actiones to that of the Formulae, The 
Legia Actiones fell into disuse (Gains, iv# 31) 
except in the case of Damnum Infectura and a 
Judicum Centumviralo, and from this time both 
Vindicationes and Condictiones were prosecuted 
by the Formulae. [Ac-rjo.] The peculiar process 
of the Vindicatio belonged to the period when the 
Legis' Actiones were in force. 

The five modes of proceeding Lege (Gains, iv. 
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12), were Sacramento ; Per judicis postulationem ; 
Per condictionem ; Per maiuis injectionem ; Per 
pignoris capionem. [Per Junicis Postula- 
TioNEM ; Per Condictionem ; Manus Injec- 
Tio ; Per Pignoris Cationem.] 

A man might proceed Sacramento either in the 
case of an Actio in personam or an Actio in rem. 
The part of the process which contained the Sacra- 
mento contendere., or the challenge to the deposit 
of a sum of money originally, and afterwards to 
the engagement to pay a penalty, was applicable 
both to an action in personam and an action in 
rem. The condition of the penalty was in fact 
the existence or non-existence of the right claimed 
by the plaintiff, whatever the right might be ; and 
the process thus assumed the form of a suit for the 
penalty. It was the Sacramentum which gave to 
this form of action its peculiar character. When the 
parties were in judicio, they briefly stated their cases 
severally, which was called causae conjectio. If it 
was an Actio in rem, that is a Vindicatio, moveable 
things and moving things (mohilia et mownlia) 
which could be brought before the Praetor (in jus), 
were claimed before the Praetor (in jure vindtea- 
haniur) thus : he who claimed a thing as his pro- 
perty (qui vindicahat), held a rod in his hand, 
and laying hold of the thing, it might be a slave 
or other thing, he said ; “ llunc ego hominem e.x 
jure Quiritium Meum e.sse aio secundum cauhaiu 
j sicut dixi. Ecce tibi Vindictam imposui ; ” and 
’ saying this he placed the rod on the thing. The 
other claimant [udversarius) did and said the same. 
This claiming of a thing as property by laying the 
hand upon it, was “ in jure manum consorerc,”' a 
phrase as old as the XII Tables. (Gell. xx. 10.) 
The Praetor then said : “ Mittite ambo hominem,” 
and the claimants obeyed. Then he who had made 
the first vindicatio thus addressed his opponent; 
‘‘Postulo anne dicas qua ex causa vindicaverls.” 
The opponent replied : '■‘Jus peregi sicut Vindictam 
imposui.” Then he who had made the first vindi- 
catio proceeded to that part of the process called the 
Sacramentum, which was in the form of a wager 
as to the Right ; he said : "^Quando tii injuria vin* 
dicavisti D Aeris sacramento te provoco.” The 
opponent replied by giving the Similiter ; ‘^SimL 
liter ego te.” 

The process of the Sacramentum, as already 
observed, was applicable to an actio in personam ; 
but as that was founded on an obligatio, there was 
of course no specific object to claim. In the case of 
a Vindicatio the I^raetor declared the Vindiciao 
in favour of one of the parties, that is, in the mean- 
time he established one of the parties as Possessor, 
and compelled him to give security to his opponent 
for the thing in dispute and the mesne proiits, or 
as it was technically expressed, jubebat praedos 
adversario dare litis et vindiciarum.” 

The Praetor took security from 'both for the 
amount of the Sacramentum ; for the party who 
failed paid the amount of the Sacramentum as a 
penalty (poenm nomine) which penalty belonged 
to the state (in publicum eedehuty The sums of 
money were originally deposited in saero: the 
successful party took his money back, and the de- 
posit of the unsuccessful party was paid into the 
aerarium. (Varro, de L* L. 180, Muller ; fmimy 
s. p. Smrmmnium) 

The Poena of the Sacramentum was quingenaria, 
that^is, quingenti asses, in cases when the property 
in dispute was of the value of a thousand asses and 
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upwards ; and in cases of smaller value it was fifty 
asses. This was a provision of the XII. Tables ; 
but if a man’s freedom [liberias) was in issue, the 
poena was only fifty asses. 

If the property claimed was a piece of land, the 
claimants appeared In jure and challenged each 
other to go on the land in the presence of witnesses 
{sKpenUtes^ Festus, s, v. ; Cic. pro Mure7ia, 1*2), 
whore each made his claim. In the time of the 
Twelve Tables says Gellius (xx. 10) the Magis- 
tratus who presided in the court accompanied the 
parties to the land in order to perfect the process 
in jure ; but this mode of procedure, which might 
do in very early times and within a small territory, 
must have become inconvenient. Accordingly it 
became the practice for one of the claimants to go 
through the form of ejecting the other from the 
land, wliich was called the Vis Civilis. (Com- 
pare Gellius, XX. 10 ; Cic. pro Caedna^ 1, 7, 32, 
pro Tnllia^ *20.) In course of time it became 
the practice to bring into court a clod of earth, or 
a bit of a column, as a sign of the thing ; and 
even in the case of moveable objects, a part was 
often brought into court to represent the whole j 
and the Vmdicatio was made as if the whole tiling 
was there. It seems that the process might also 
be ijcgun by the parties performing the ceremony 
of the Deductio on the ground before they came In 
jus, where however they performed the fiction of 
going to the premises and returning. The change 
in tlie form of procedure, which change was accom- 
plished ‘‘contra Duodecim Tabulas, tadto consensu,” 
led to the phrase “ea? jure mauum coiiserere’’ (Gell. 
XX. 10), which is explained thus: one party 
called the other out of court (ox jure) “ad con- 
serendain manum in rem de qua agebatur the 
parties, he says, then went together to the land in 
dispute, and brought a clod of earth from it, “ in 
jus in urbora ad Praetorem and the clod of earth 
was viewed as the whole “ ager.” 

When the Legis Actiones fell into disuse, the 
process of the Vmdicatio was altered and became 
that of the Sponsio. The toi’m Sponsio is best ex- 
plained by giving the substance of a passage in 
(iamfi(iv. <&««). In the case of an actio in rem, 
a man might proceed either Per formulam petito- 
riam, in which the Intentio of the plaintiff was, 
that a certain thing was his property ; or ho might 
proceed Per sponsionem which did not contain 
such an Intentio. The defendant was challenged 
to a Sponsio in such terms as these : “ Si homo 
quo de agitur ex jure Quiritium mens est sestertios 
XXV. Nummos dare spondee?” The Intentio in 
tlie formula was that if the slave belonged to the 
plaintiff, the sum of money contained in the Spon- 
sio ought to be paid to the plaintiff (sponszmts 
smmmm actori dan dehere). The Sponsio evi- 
dently took its name from the verb Spondeo. If 
the plaintiff proved the slave to be his property, he 
was in titled to a judgment. Yet the sum of mo- 
ney was not paid, though it was the object of the 
Intentio, for, says Gains, “ it is not poenalis, but 
praejttdicialis, and the sponsio is introduced merely 
as a means of trying the right to the property, and 
this explains why the defendant has no restipula- 
tio.” The sponsio was mid to be “pro praede 
litis et vindiciaram,” because it took the place of 
the praedium, which when the Legis actiones were 
in use, was given “pro lite et vindiciis,” that is^ 
“ pro re efc friicfcibua” by the possessor to the plmu- 
.tift [Peabjujdicwm j Peaes.] 
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This Sponsio Praejiidicialis was merely a tech- 
nical mode of converting an actio in rem into an 
actio in personam, and we must suppose that there 
was some good reason for the practice. It might 
be conjectured that it was introduced in order to 
obviate the trouble and difficulties attendant on the 
old process of the Vindicatio. 

From the expression of Gains, it appears that 
there was also a Sponsio Poenalis, that is both the 
defendant made a sponsio and the plaintiff made a 
restipulatio. Thus in the case of “ certa pectin ia 
credita,” the defendant’s sponsio was made at the 
risk of losing the sum, if he could not sustain his 
denial of the plaintiff’s claim ; and the plaintiff’s 
restipulatio was made at the like risk if he could 
not support hts claim. The poena of the Sponsio 
and restipulatio belonged to the successful part}’-. 
(Gains, iv. IB.) There was also a Poenalis sponsio 
in the case of Interdicts (Gains, iv. 141, 165, &c.), 
and Pecunia Constituta. In the case of Certa 
Peciinia the sponsio was to the amount of one-third 
of the sum demanded, which was called Icgitima 
pars. (Cie. Bose. Coin. 4, 5.) In the case of 
Constituta Pecunia the sponsio was to the amount 
of one-half. (Gains, iv. 171.) These stipulationoa 
were fixed by law ; in other cases they were fixed 
by the Edict. 

These spoiisiones were introduced probably partly 
with a view to clieck litigation, and partly with a 
view to give compensation to the party who ulti- 
mately obtained a verdict ; for otherwise there do 
not appear in the Roman law to be any direct pro- 
visions as to the costs of suits. Thus Gains (iv. 
174) enumerates four modes iii which the Actoris 
cainmnia is checked ; the Caliiminhie judicium, 
Con trariuni judicium, Jiisjuraudum, and the Uesti- 
pulatio. The Restipulatio, ho f'ays, “ is allowed 
in certain cases ; and as in the Contrarium judicium 
the plaintiff has in all cases judgment against him, 
if he cannot sustain his ease, and it matters not 
whether or not ho knows that his claim was not 
good, so in all cases the plaintiff (that is if he can- 
not sustain his case) is condemned in the ponaUy 
of the restipulatio.” 

As to the form of the Sponsio the passage of 
Gains already refemd to is an example ; and there 
is another in the oration of Cicero, pro P. Quin* 
tio (8. 27). Tlie use of the word Si or Ni in the 
Sponsio would depend on the fact whicli was af- 
firmed or rather on the mode of affirmation and 
the party aflimiing. Cicero {pro Caedn. 23) al- 
ludes to the use of these words (sfw, nim)^ Bris- 
sonius {de Formulw^ Slg, v . 7. p. B46) has collected 
instances of them. 

The other mode of procedure in the case of Vin- 
dicatio, that was in use after the Legis Actiones 
fell into disuse was, Per Formulam Fetitoriani, in 
which the plaintiff {actor) claimed the thing m his 
property {mte7ulit rem smm esse). In this iojto of 
proceeding there was the Stipulatio called Jtulica- 
tum solvi, wliich the defendant engaged to obey 
the decree of the Judex. (Oaius, iv.ll.) This 
formula was adapted also to the oases of Praetorian 
ownership and the Actio Publiclana* (Gains, iv, 
34, 36.) In cases which tfcre brought before the 
Centumviri, it was . the practice, at least in the 
Imperial imriod, to come first before the Praetor 
XJrbajaus or, Peregiinus in order that the matter 
might he put in the old form of the Sacramentum. 
(Gains, iv« Bl, 05 j Cell xx. 10.) 

, An horeditas was sued for like any other thing 
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either by the Sacramentiim, so long as it was in 
use, or the Sponsio, or the Petitoria Formula. 
(Gains, iv. 11, i Walter, Genchiehte des Rom. 
Rechis ; Piichta, Imt. ii. § 1(>1.) [G. L.] 

VINDFCIAE. [Wndicatio.] 

VINDICTA. [Manumissio ; Vindicatio.] 

VINDICTA. A class of actions in the Roman 
Law have reference to Vindicta as their object, 
which IS thus expressed: ad ultionem pertinet, in 
sola vindicta constitiitum est, Vindictain continet. 
(Dig. 47 . tit 12. s. 6. 10 ; 20. tit 2, s. 20. § 5.) 
Some of these actions had for their object simply 
compensation, as the Actio dolL Others had for 
their object to give the complainant something more 
(poe7ia) than the amount of his injury, as in the 
Furti actio, and sometimes in addition to this com- 
pensation also as in the Vi Bonorura raptorum actio. 
A third class of actions had for its immediate object 
money or property, hut this was not the ultimate 
object as in the cases already mentioned, but 
merely a means ; the real object was Vindicta, 
This Vindicta consists in the re-establishment of a 
right which has been violated in the person of the 
complainant, in which case the individual discharges 
the office which the State discharges generally in 
matters of Crime. Those actions of which Vindicta 
is the object, are distinguished from other actions 
hy forming exceptions to the general rules as to the 
legal capacity of those who may institute them, 
such as a filmsfamilias and one who has sustained 
a capitis deminutio. 

The following are actions of this kind:— 

1. Actio Injuriarum. When a ffiiiisfamilias was 
injured, a wrong was done both to him and to his 
father* The injury done to the son is the only 
one that belongs to the head of Vindicta. The 
father generally brought the action, for he could 
acquire through his son all rights of action* But 
the son could bring an action in his own name with 
the permission of the Praetor, if the father was ab- 
sent, or was in any way prevented from bringing the 
action ; and in some cases, if the lather refused to 
bring the action. The pecuniary damages which 
were the immediate object of the action belonged 
to the father, so that the son appeared in the 
double capacity of suing in his own name in re- 
spect of the Vmdicta, and as the representative of 
his father in respect of the damages. If the son 
was emancipated, the right of action passed to him 
and was not destroyed by tho capitis deminutio. 

2. Actio sepnlcri violati, which could be brought 
by tbe children of the deceased, even if they 
refused the hereditas, or by the heredes. The 
object was Vindicta, which was effected by giving 
the plaintiff damages to the amount of the wrong 
{qmnli oh mm rem a&qmm >oidehitur, Dig. 47. 
tit. 12. s. 3). The action was consequently in 
bonum et aequum concepta, and the right was not 
affected hy a capitia deminutio. If those who had 
a right to bring tho action’ neglected to do so, any 
person might bring the action j but in that case 
the damages were limited to lOO aurei by the Edict. 

3. Actio de effnsis. When a free person was 
injured by anything being poured or thrown from 
a house, he had an actio in bonum et aequum eon- 
cepta, the ultimate object of which was Vindicta. 

4. An action for mischief done to a man by any 
dangerous animal belonging to another, when it 
happened through tbe want of proper caution on 
the part of the owner. (Di^, 21, tit. 1. s. 40-— 43.) 

b. Interclictum quod vi aiit clam. This is a 
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plaint which could be instituted by a filiusfamilias 
in his own name, because the object was Vindicta. 
The ground of this capacity of a filiusfamilias was 
an injury done to him personally by a person who 
acted 111 opposition to his remonstrance If for in- 
stJiiice the son inhabited a house belonging to his 
father or one hired fioni a stranger, and was dis- 
turbed in his enjoyment by some act of his neigh- 
bour, the filiusfamilias might have an action for 
the amount of the damage, but the pecuniary 
satisfaction would belong to the father as in the 
case of the Actio Injuriarum. But the action was 
not in bonum et aequum concepta, since it had a 
definite object, which was either the restoration of 
things to their former condition, which miglit be 
immediately for the benefit of the filiusfamilias, or 
to ascertain the value of the wrong done {qmd 
Merest), 

6. The action against a Libertus in respect of an 
In Jus vocatio. [Patronus.] If the Libertus 
had proceeded against the son of bis patron, and 
the father was absent, the son could institute the 
suit himself, as in the case of the Actio Injuriarum. 

7. Querela Iiiofficiosi. [Tkstamentum.] 

8. Actiones Populates, which are actions in 
which the phiintitT claims a sum of money, but not 
as a private individual : he comes forward as a 
kind of representative of the State. If tho act 
complained of be such as affects the interests of in- 
dividuals as such, they can bring an action in 
preference to any other person and the action is 
not purely popular : to this class belong such ac- 
tions as the Actia sopulcri violati. But if there 
are no persons who are individually interested m 
the matter complained of, or none such bring an 
action, any person ( wms ex populo) may bring tho 
action as the Procurator of tho State, and he is 
not bound to give the security which an ordinary 
procurator must give. A filiusfamilias can bring 
such action. By virtue of the Litis contostatio the 
action becomes the same as if it were founded 
on an obligatio, and this right of action as well as 
the money which may arise from it is acquired liy 
the filiusfamilias for his father. These actiones 
being for fixed sums of money are not in bonum et 
aequum conceptae. 

With the popularos actiones may be classed as 
belonging to the same kind, the Interdicta Publica 
or Popularia, and that Novi operis nuntiatio which 
is for the protection of Publicum Jus ; with this 
distinction, thqt tho proceedings have not for their 
object the recovery of a sum of money. But in 
the general capacity of all persons to bring such 
actions, independent of the usual rules as to legal 
capacity, all these modes of proceeding agree. 

(Savigny, System des hut Rum* Reclifs^ ii, 

121.) ^ la.L.] 

VrNEA, in its literal signification, is a bower 
formed of the branches of vines, and from the pro- 
tection which such a leafy roof affords, the name 
was applied by the Romans to a roof under which 
the besiegers of a town protected themselves against 
darts, stones, fire, and the like, which were thrown 
by the besieged upon tho assailants. The descrip- 
tion which Vegetius (de Re Mil. iv. 15) gives of 
such a machine perfectly agrees with what we know 
of it from the incidental mention of other writers. 
The whole machine formed a roof, resting upon 
posts eight feat in height. The roof itself was ge- 
nerally sixteen feet long and seven broad. The 
wooden frame was in most cases light, so that it 
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could be carried by the soldiers ; sometimes, how- 
ever, when the purpose winch it was to serve re- 
quired great strength, it was heavy and then the 
whole fabric probably was moved by wheels at- 
tached to the posts. The roof was formed of planks 
and wicker-work, and the uppermost or layers 
consisted of raw hides or wet cloth as a protection 
against fire, by which the besieged frequently de- 
stroyed the vineae. (Liv. ii. 17, v. 7, xxi. 61.) 
The sides of a vinea were likewise protected by 
wicker-work. Such machines were constructed in 
a safe place at some distance from the besieged 
town, and then carried or wheeled {agere) close to 
its walls. Here seveial of them were frequently 
joined together, so that a great number of soldiers 
might be employed under them. Wlieii vineae 
had taken their place close to the walls the sol- 
diers began their operations, either by undeimiinng 
the walls, and thus opening a breach, or by em- 
jiloying the battering-ram (uries^ Liv. xxi. 7, b). 
In the time of Vegetius the soldiers used to call 
these machines cumiae. (J. Lipsuis, iW/oiceif. i. 
dial. 7.) ^ 

VINUM (olws). The general term for the 
fermented juice of the grape. 

The native country of the vine was long a vex- 
ata qiiaestio among botanists, but, although many 
points still remain open for debate, it seems now to 
be generally acknowledged that it is indigenous 
throughout the whole of that vast tract which 
stretches southward from the woody mountains of 
Maxanderdn on the Caspian to the shores of the 
Persian Oulf and the Indian sea, and eastward 
through Khorasan and Cabul to the base of the 
Himalaya, — the region to which history and plii- 
lology alike point as the cradle of tlie human race. 
Hence, when we consider the extreme facility of 
the process in its most simple form, wo need little 
wonder tluit the art of making wine should have 
been discovered at a vmry remote epoch. 

In the earliest of profane writers the cultivation 
of the grape is reprchcntcd as familiar to the Heroic 
Greeks, some of his most beautiful and vivid pic- 
tures of rural life being closely connected with the 
toils of the vineyard. It is worth remarking that 
the only wine upon whose excellence Homer dilates 
in a tone approaching to hyperbole is represented 
as having been produced on the coast of Thrace, the 
region from which poetry and civilization spread 
into Hellas, and the scene of several of the more 
remarkable exploits of Bacchus. Hence we might 
infer that the Polasgians introduced the culture of 
the vine when they wandered westward across the 
Hellespont, and that in like manner it was con- 
veyed to the valley of the Po, when at a subse- 
quent period they made their way round the head 
of the Adriatic. It seems certain from the various 
legends that wine was both rare and costly in the 
earlier ages of Italian and Homan history. Thus, 
a tradition preserved by Varro (jip, Pim. li.JS!, 
xiv. 14) told that when Mezentius agreed to aid 
thellutilians he stipulated that the produce of the 
Latian vineyards should be Iris recompense. Ho- 
nmlus is said to have vised milk only in his olfer- 
ings to tlio gods (Plin. 4 o.) ; Niiraa, to check ex- 
travagance, prohibited the sprinkling of wine upon 
the funeral pyre, and, to stimulate the energies 
of the rustic population, he ordained that it 
should be held impious to offer a libation to the 
gods of wine which had flowed from an unprunod 
stock. So scarce was it at a much later period 
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that Papiiins the dictator, when about to join in 
battle with the Sanmites, vowed to Jupiter a small 
cupful {rmi 2 >ocUhm) if he should gain the victory. 
That wine was racked off into amphorae and 
stored up in regular cellars as early as the era 
of the Gracchi Pliny considers proved by the 
existence in his own day of the Vzmm 
described hereafter. But even then no specilic ap- 
pellation was given to the produce of different lo- 
calities, and the jar was marked with the name of 
the consul alone. Eor many years after this foreign 
wines were considered far superior to native growths, 
and so precious were the Greek vintages esteemed 
in the times of Manus and Sulla that a single 
draught only was offered to the guests at a ban- 
quet. The rapidity with which luxury spread in 
this matter is well illustrated by the saying of 
M. Varro, that Luculliis when a boy never saw an 
ontertaiiinient in his father’s house, however splen- 
did, at which Greek wine was handed round more 
than once, but when in manhood be returned fiom 
his Asiatic conquests he bestowed on tfie people a 
largess of more than a hiuulred thousand cadi. 
Four different kinds of wine are said to have been 
jiresented for the first time at the feast given by 
Julius Caesar in liis third coiihulhliip (n. n. 4f)), 
those being Faleririan, Chian, Lesbian, and Manier- 
tine, and not until after this date were the merits 
of the numerous varieties, foreign and domestic, 
accurately known and fully appreciated. But 
during the reign of Augustus and his immediate 
successors the study of wines became a passion, and 
the most scrupulous care was bestowed upon evumy 
process connected with their production and pre- 
servation. (Plin. 11. N. xiv. 2fl.) Pliny calculates 
that the number of wines in the whole world de- 
serving to be accounted of high quality {noUHa) 
amounted to eighty, of ivhich his own country 
could claim two-thirds (xiv, IJ) ; and in another 
passage (xiv. 29) he asserts that 195 distinct kinds 
might be reckoned up, and that if all the varieties 
of these were to be included in the computation, 
the sum would be almost doubled, (Plin. i/, A4 
xiv. 6. 29.) 

The process followed in wine-making was es- 
sentially the same among both the Greeks imd 
the Komans. After the grapes had liecn gathered, 
they were first trodden with the feet and after- 
wards submitted to the action of the press. This 
part of the process of wine-making is described in 
the article Torcul u m. 

The sweet unfermented juice of the grape was 
termed ykmcos by the Greeks and iwtUim by the 
Homans, the latter word being properly an ad- 
jective signifying new ntjresh. Of this there W(‘re 
several kinds distinguished acccording to tlie man- 
ner in which each was originally obtained and sub- 
seipiently treated. That which flowed from the 
clusters, in consequence mertdy of their pressure 
upon each other biflbre any force was appbed» was 
known as vpSxngcf, (Geopon. vL 16) or pr^impum 
(Hiu.jfLN, xiv. il), and was reserved formaim- 
facturing a particular species of rich wine described, 
by Pliny (/, c.) to which the inhabitants of My tileiae 
gave the name of vpSdpopos or tTp^Tpawos, (A then, 
i. p. flO, b., ii. p, 45, e,) That which was obtained 
next, before the grapes had been fully trodden, was 
tbe wmium Uai^mum^ and was considered best for 
keeping, (Geopon, ti, 16 ; Colum, xii41,) After 
the grapes had been fully trodden and pressed, the 
mass was taken out, the edges of the husks cut, 
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and fhe wliole again siil)jected to tlio press ; the 
result was the mmtiwi tortkmm or circamci^itum 
(Cato, R. R. n ; Varr. i. 54 ; Colum. xii. 36), 
which was set apart and used for inferior purposes. 

A portion of the must was used at once, being 
drunk fresh after it had been clarified with Yinogar. 
(Geopon. vi. 15.) When it was desired to preserve 
a quantity in the sweet state, an amphora was 
taken and coated with pitch within and without ; 
it was idled with nairiwn^ and corked so 

as to be perfectly air-tight. It was then immersed 
in a tank of cold fresh water or buried in wet sand, 
and allowed to reinam for six weeks or two months. 
The contents after this process were found to re- 
main unchanged for a year, and hence the name 
del 7 Aey/cos, i.c, aempor mtistim. (Geopon. vi. 16 ; 
Pint. q. N. 20 ; Cato, A. U. 120 ; Colum. xii. 20 ; 
Plin. 11. N, xiv. 11.) A considerable quantity of 
must from tlic best and oldest vinos was inspissated 
by boiling, being then distinguished by the Greeks 
under the general names of eiftljua or yhiS^is ( Atheu. 

1. 31, e.), wliile the Latin writers have various 
terms according to the extent to which the evapo- 
ration was carried. Thus, when the must was re- 
duced to two-thirds of its original volume it became 
caremtm (Pallad. Octohr. tit. xviii.j, when oue-half 
had evaporated, defrutimi (Plin. il. N. xiv. D), wlum 
two-thirds, sapa (known also by the Gieek names 
siraeum and h>pi)Cma^ Plin. L c.), but these words 
are frequently interchanged, (See Varr. ap. N(m. c. 
17, n. 14 ; Colum. xii. 19.) Similar preparations 
are at the present time called in Italy inubio cotto 
and sapa^ and in France sabe. The process was 
carried on in largo caldrons of lead (vmn defruiaria)^ 
iron or broiiKo being supposed to communicate a 
disagreeable llavour, over a slow fire of chips, on a 
night when there was no moon (Plin. xvhi. 74), 
the scum being carefully removed with leaves 
(Plin. L e. ,* Virg. (Jeorp. i. 209, iv. 2.96), and the 
li(pud constantly stirred to prevent it from burning. 
(Plin. xxiii. 2 ; Catn, A. A. 10.) ; Colum. xii. 19, 
20, 21 ; Pallad. xi. 10 ; Dioscorul. v, 0.) These 
grupe-jei Ill's, for they were nothing else, were used 
extensively for giving body to poor wines and mak- 
ing them keep, and entered as ingredients into 
many drinks, such as the immmRa 2 )oiio^ so called 
from Its red (*oloiir, which was formed by mixing 

with milk (Festus, s. u. Awmwi/m,* compare 
Grid. FasL iv. 762), and others described here- 
after. 

The whole of the niustum not employed for some 
of the above purposes was conveyed from the lacm 
to the C(dh vinaria (oiVofiij/cij, viBeSy, Geopon. vi. 

2, 12), an apartment on the ground-floor or a little | 
below the surface, placed in such a situation as 
to Kecuro a moderate and equable temperature, I 
and at a distatice from dunghills or other objects : 
emitting a strong odour, (Varro, A. A. i. 13; ! 
( Ji'opon. L c.) Here were the (io(ia (irWoi), other- ’ 
wise called serim or mpM^ long bell-mouthed 
vessels of earthenware (hooped tubs of wood being 
employed in cold climates only, Plin. xiv. 21) very 
carefully formed of the best clay and lined with a 
coating of pitch {Ttia'crcvQivra^pieaia), the operation 
(Tr/iTcrwtns, picafio) being usually performed while 
they were hot from the furntice. They were 
usually sunk (depressa^ dyjbssa, demena) one-half 
or two-thirds in the ground ; to tlie former depth if 
the wine to be contained was likely to prove strong, 
to the latter if weak, and attention was paid that 
they should repose upon a dry bed. They were 
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^ moreover sprinkled with sea-water, fumigated with 
aromatic plants and rubbed with their ashes, all 
rank smelling substances, such as rotten leather, 
garlic, cheese, and the like, being removed, lest they 
should impart a taint to the wine. (Geopon. vi. 2, 
3, 4 ; Cato, A. R. 23 ; Varro, i. 13 ; Colum. xii. 
16,25 ; Big. 33. tit. 6. s. 3.) In these doha the 
process of fermentation took place. They wt're not 
hllcd quite full, in order that the scum only might 
boil over, and this was also cleared off at regular 
intervals by skimming, and carried to a aistance. 
The fermentation usually lasted for about nine days, 
and as soon as it had subsided and the mndum 
had become mmm., the dolia were closely covered, 
the upper portion of their interior surface as well 
as the lids {ppercida doliorum) having been pre- 
viously well nibbed over with a compound of de- 
frntum, saffron, old pitch, mastic, and fir-cones. 
(Geopon. vi. 12; Cato, A. A, 107 ; Varro, i. 65 ; 
Colum. xii. 25, 30.) The operciila were taken off 
about once every thirty-six days, and oftener in hot 
weather, in order to cool and give air to the contents, 
to add any preparation required to preserve them 
sound, ami to remove any imparities that might be 
thrown up. Particular attention was paid to the 
jieculiar light scum, the dvdos divov (Jlos rwi)^ 
which frequently appeared on the siirlace after a 
certain time, since it was supposed to afford indi« 
cations by its colour and consistence of the quality 
of the wine. If red {Tvopcpvpi^uv)^ broad, and soft, 
it was a sign that the wine was sound ; if glutinous, 
it was a bad symptom ; if black or yellow, it de- 
noted want of body ; if white, it was a proof that 
the wine would keep well (pdvLpov). Each time 
that the opercula were replaced they wei(‘ well 
rubbed with fir-cones. (Geopon. vii, 15 ; Colum. 
xii. 33.) [Thyrsus.] 

The commoner sorts of wine were drunk direct 
from the doliiun, and hence draught wine was 
called %d7mm doHiara or vimm da cupa (Dig. 1 0. tit. 
0. s. L § 4 ; Varr. c/jo. Non. c. 2. n. 11 3), but the finer 
kinds, such as were yielded by choice localities 
and possessed sufficient body to bear keeping, were 
drawn off {d’^/mderc^ p.^ro.yyii'my) into omphonw 
or many fanciful precautions being ob- 

served in tiaubferriug them from the larger to the 
smaller vessel (Geopon. vii. 5, 6 ; compare Plin. 
xiv. 27.) T'hese amphorae were made of eartlien- 
ware, and in later times occasionally of glass ; they 
were stoppered tight by a plug of wood or cork 
(corifcir, 67<5cr), which was rendered Impervions to air 
by being smeared over with pitch, clay, or gypsum. 
On the outside the title of the wine was painted, 
the date of the vintage being marked by the names 
of the consuls then in office, or when the jars were 
of glass, little tickets {pdtacii^ icsserao) were sus- 
pended from them indicating these particulars, 
(l^etron. 34.) The amphorae were then stored up 
in repositories {apothecae., Colum, i. 6 ; Plin. Rp, ii. 
17 ; Aowet, Senec. A)/, 115 ; takdata^ Colum. xii. 
41) completely distinct from the &‘Ma ewaria, and 
usually placed in the upper story of the house 
(whence Her, Carm. iii, 21. 7 ; 

denipere Aom'o, iii. 28. 7) for a reason explained 
afterwards. 

It is manifest that wines prepared and bottled, 
if w® may use tlie phrase, in the maimer described 
above must have contained a great quantity of 
dregs and sediment, and it became absolutely ne- 
cessary to separate these before it was drunk. 
This was sometimes effected by fining with yelks 
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of eggs, those of pigeons being considered most ap- 
propriate by tlie fastidious (Ilor. Sat ii. 4. 51), or 
with the whites whipped up with, salt (Geopon, 
vii. 2'2), but more commonly by simply straining 
through small ciip-Iike utensils of silver or bronze 
perforated with numerous small holes, and distin- 
guished by the various names vkia-r'^p, rpvyoiTros^ 
mnanitm, (Geopon. vii. 37.) [CoJLUlM.] 
Occasionally a piece of linen cloth (tretK/coy, sacens) 
was placed over the 'rpvyonros ovcolum (Pollux, vi. 
1 0, X. 7o) and the wine {(ratCKtas^ saccatus) fiUerod 
through, (Martial, viii. 45.) The use of the succus 
Was considered objectionable for all delicate wines, 
since it was believed to injure (Ilor. Sat. ii. 4. 51) 
if not entirely to destroy their llavour, and in 
every instance to diminish the strength of the 
liquor. For this reason it wms employed by the 
dissipated in order that they nuglit be able to 
swallow a greater quantity without becoming in- 
to 'cirated. (Phil. xiv. 22, compare xxiii. 1, 24, 
xiii. 4. 19 ; Cic. ad Fam. iL 8.) The double pur- 
pose of cooling and wiaakening wuis elTectually ac- 
complIslKui by placing ice or snow in the iiltcr, 
winch under such circumstances became a colitm 
mranum (A'lartial, xiv, 103) or mcevs nimnus 
(xiv. 104). 

The wine procured from the mmfum toiiirum^ 
which was always kept by itself, must have been 
thin and poor enough, but a still inferior beverage 
was made by pouring water upon th(‘ husks and 
stalks after they had been fully pressed, allowing 
them to soak, pressing again, and fermenting the 
hhjunr thus ohtained. This, which was given to 
hilmurerH in wmtXT instead of wine, was the ^apva 
or Seurepmy of the Greeks, the (ora or vimm ope- 
ranum of the Itomans, and according to Vurro (i/^x 
Non. xvii. 13) was, along with sapa, defrutuiii, 
and pas.suni, the drink of elderly women. (See 
Atlien. X, p. 440.) Tiio Greeks added the 
water in the proportion of of the must pre- 
viously drawn off, and then boiled down the 
mixture until | had evaporated ; the Italians 
added the water in the proportion of -/g of the 
must, and threw in the skinimings of the dtdru- 
tiimand the dregs of the Incus. Another drink of 
the stime character was the fuecaliim from wine- 
lees, and we hear also of vimim praeli(/a?wuin given 
to the vintagers, which appears to have been manu- 
factured from inferior and lialf-rlpe fruit gathered 
before the regular period, (Geopon. vi. 3 ; Cato, 
JL It 23, 57, 153 ; Varro, i. 54 ; Cohim. xii. 40 j 
Plin, xiv, 12.) We find an analogy to the above 
proci'hsoh ill the nianufactnre of cider, the best 
iiidng obtaim^d fromtlie first squeezing of the apples 
and the worst from the pulp and skins macerated 
in water. 

In all the host wanes hitherto described the 
grapes are supposed to have been gathered as soon 
as they were fully ripe and fermentation to have 
run its full cnurHo. But a great variety of sweet 
wines were manufactured by chocking the fennen* 
tation, or by partially drying the grapes, or by 
converting them completely into raisins. The 
y Klims ohos of the Geoponic writers (vii. 10) be- 
longs to the fii'ht class. Must obtained in the or- 
dinary manner was thrown into the dolia, which 
remaiiK'd open for three days only and were then 
pnrtially covered for two more ; a small aperture 
was left until the seventh day, when they were 
luted up. If the wine was wished to be still 
sweeter, the dolia were left open for live days and 
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I then at once closed. The free admission of a>T 
! being necessary fur brisk fermentation, and this 
' usually continuing for nine days, it is evident that 
' it would proceed weakly and imperfectly under the 
above circumstiinces. For the Vltmm Duke of 
Columella (xii. 27) the grapes wer<3 to bo dried in 
the sun for three days after they wmre gathered, 
and trodden on the fourth during the full fervour 
of the mid-day heat. The miihtum llnvium alone 
was to be used, and after the fermentation was 
finished an ounce of well-kneaded ins-root was 
added to each 50 sextarii ; the wine was racked otF 
from the lees, and was found to be sweet, sound, 
and wholesome. (Colum. /. c.) For the Vvmim 
DiacJ/pizim, more lincious still, the grapes were ex- 
posed to the sun for seven days upon Imi dies, 
(Pliii.//. N. xiv. 11.) 

Lastly, Passion or raidn-winc was made from 
grnpe.s diied in the sun until they had lost half their 
weight, or they were plunged into hoilhig oil, which 
pioduced a similar effect, or the hiuiehes after they 
were ripe “were allowed to hang for some weeks 
upon the vine, the stalks being twisted or an inci- 
sion made into the pith of the bearing shoot so as 
to put a stop to vegetation. The stalks and stones 
were removed, tlie raisins %vero steeped in must or 
good wine, and then trodden or subjected to the 
gentle action of the press, Tlie quantity of juice 
which flowed forth was measured, and an equal 
quantity of water added to tlie pulpy residuum, 
which wa.s again pressed and the product employed 
for an inferior passion called secnndaiium^ an ex- 
pression ('.xactly analogous to the Brvrepios mention- 
ed above. The pa^Mim of Crete was most prized 
(Mart. xiii. 106 ; Juv.xiv. 270), and next in rank 
were those of Cilicia, Africa, Italy, and the neigh- 
bouring provinces. Tim kinds known as Psf/i/iiam 
and AJalanipsi/t/oiim possessed the peculiar iiavnur 
of the grape and not that of wine, the Seijfddites 
from Galatia and ihei IlatimHum from Sicily in Hko 
maimer ta.sted like must. The grapes most sui table 
for passum were those which npcn<*d early, espt*** 
cially the varieties Aplana (called by the Ore(‘ks 
Stic/ia), Sdrpulu and Psifimu (Geopon, vii. 13; 
Colum. xii. 30; Plin, II, A^. xiv. 11 j Virg. Gkora. 
ii. 03.) 

Tho Greeks recognized three colours in wines: 
red (pcKcts)^ ic/iUe, %, e, pale, atravv-colonr (Aewedv), 
and brown or amber-coloured (pu^pds). (Athcn. i. 
p. 32, c.) Pliny difttinguishes four: alhtis answer- 
ing to XmK6s^fuhm to while fxiKas in sub- 
divided into sanpuincm ami tbe former 

being doubtless applied to bright glowing wines 
like Tent and Burgundy, wliilo the ntper or ater 
(Plaut. AflmeoA. V. 6. 17) would resemble Port. 
In Uie ordinary Greek authors tlie epitliet epvOpSs 
is as common as yeAax, and will represent the 
sawmuieus. 

We have seen that wnie intended for keeping 
was racked edf from the dolia into amphorae, 
Wiam it was necesHary in the first instance to 
transport it from one place to another, or when 
carried by travellers on a journey, it was contained 
in bags made of goat-skin (dcricaf, ntres) well 
pitched over so as to make the seams perfectly 
tight. Tho cut below, from a bronze found nt 
liereulnneum (Mm, MoFiou, vol iii. tav. 2B), 
exhibits a Silonus astride upon one of them. 
When the (Quantity was large a number of hides 
wore sewed together, and the leathern tun thus 
constructed curried from place to place in a cart, as 
4 II 2 
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shown in the illustration on page 90. (Compare 
Lucian, Lqx. 6.) 



Among the ancients recourse was had to va- 
rious devices for preventing or correcting acidity, 
heightening the flavour, and increasing tlie dura- 
hility of the inferior kinds of wine. This subject 
was reduced to a regular system by the Greeks ; 
l^iiny mentions four authors who had written for- 
mal treatises, and the authors of the Oeoponic col- 
lection, together with Cato, Varro, and Columella, 
supply a multitude of precepts upon the same 
topic. The object in view was accomplished some- 
times by merely mixing dilTerent kinds of wine 
together, but more frequently by throwing into 
the dolia or amphorae various condiments, or sea- 
sonings (^ipTva'HS^mcdicainma^comlUurae)^ When 
two wines were mixed together those were selected 
which possessed opposite good qualities and defects. 
(Athen. i. p. 32. G.) 

The principal substances employed as conditurac 
were, 1. sea-water; 2. turpentine, either pure, or 
in the form of pitch tar (pits liqmda)^ or 

resin (rema). 3. Lime, in the form of gypsum, 
burnt marble, or calcined shells, 4. Inspissated 
must, 5. Aromatic herbs, spices, and gums ; and 
those were used either singly, or cooked up into a 
great variety of complicated confections. 

We have already seen that it was customary to 
line the interior of both the dolia and the amphorae 
with a coating of pitch; but besides this it was 
common to add this substance, or resin, in powder, 
to the must during the fermentation, from a con- 
viction that it not only rendered the wine more 
full-bodied, but also communicated an agreeable 
bouquet, together with a certain degree of raciness 
or piquancy. (Plin. iY. /£ xiv. 25 ; Plutarch, 
Spnp. V, 3.) Wine of this sort, however, when 
new (mmtium nsinattm) was accounted unwhole- 
some and apt to induce headach and giddiness. 
From this circumstance it was denominated araputa^ 
and was itself found to be serviceable in checking 
the fermentation of the must when too violent. 

It must be remembered, that when the vinous 
fermentation is not well regulated, it is apt to be 
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renewed, in which case a fresh chemical chann-e 
takes place, and the wine is converted into vinegar 
(ofos, acetinn\ and this acid, again, if exposed tc 
the air, loses its properties and becomes perfectly 
insipid, in which form it was called va^ypa by the 
Homans, who used the word figuratively for a 
worthless blockhead. 

Now the great majority of inferior wines, being 
thin and watery, and containing little alcohol, 
are constantly liable to undergo these changes, 
and hence the disposition to acescence was closely 
watched and combated as far as possible. With 
this view those substances were thrown into the 
dolia, which it was known would neutralme any 
acid which might be formed, such as vegetable 
ashes, which contain an alkali, gypsum, and pure 
lime, besides which we find a long list of articles, 
which must be regarded as preventives rather 
than correctives, such as the various preparations 
of turpentine already noticed, almonds, raisins 
steeped in must, parched salt, goats’ milk, cedar- 
cones, gall-nuts, blazing pine-torches, or red-hot 
irons quenched in the liquid, and a multitude of 
others. (Geopon. vii. 1*2, 15, 1C, &c.) But in ad- 
dition to these, which are all harmless, we find 
some traces of the use of the highly poisonous 
salts of lead for the same ptirpose (Geopon. vii. 19), 
a practice which produced the most fatal conse- 
quences in the middle ages, and was proiiibitcd by 
a series of the most stringen't enactments. (‘See 
Beckmann’s Ilhtory of hivmium&, vol. i. p. 30 G, 
Trans.) 

Jjifmtum also was employed to a great extent ; 
hut being itself liable to turn sour, it was not used 
until its soundness had been tested by keeping it 
for a year. It was then introduced, either in its 
simple state, in the proportion of a sextarius to the 
amphora, that is, of 1 to 43, or it was combined 
with a great variety of aromatiesj according to n 
prescription furnished by Columella (xii. 20). In 
this receipt, and others of the same kind, the 
various herbs were intended to give additional 
efficacy to the nourishing powers of the defrutum, 
and great pains were taken to prevent them from 
affecting the taste of the wine. But from a very 
early period it was customary to flavour wines 
highly by a large admixture of perfumes, plants, 
and spices. We find a spiced drink (e^ dpeapdreav 
Karacriceua^Spevos) noticed under the name of 
rpippa by Athenaeus and the writers of the new 
comedy (Athen. i, p. 31, e. ; Pollux, vi. IH), and 
for the whole class Pliny has the general term 
aromatites (xiv, 19. § 5). 

There was another and very numerous family 
of wines, entitled ohot into which drugs 

were introduced to produce medicinal effects. Such 
were vinum murruhii (horehound) for coughs, the 
scilliU'^s (s(iuill-wine), to assist digestion, promote 
expectoration, and act as a general tonic, ahsini/diej 
(wine of wormwood), corresponding to the modern 
mrmuth^ and above all the mprtites (myrtlc-berry- 
wine), -which possessed innumerable virtues. (Co- 
Inmell* 32, 39 ; Geopon. viii, 1, &c.) 

Pliny, under the head of mna fictUia^ includes 
not only the dimi dyiemof, but a vast number of 
others bearing a strong analogy to our British 
home-made wines, such as cowslip, ginger, elder- 
berry, and the like ; and as we manufacture 
Champagne out of gooseberries, so the Italians 
had their imitations of the costly vintages of the 
most favoured Asiatic isles. These vina fetUia 
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wore, as may be imagined, almost countless, every 
variety of Iruit, flower, vegetable, shrub, and per- 
fume being put in requisition: figs, cornels, medlai’s, 
roses, asparagus, parsley, radishes, laurels, junipers, 
cassia, cinnamon, saffron, nard, malobathmm, afford 
but a small sample. It must be remarked, that 
there was one material difference between the 
method followed by the Greeks and that adopted 
by the Romans in cooking these potions. The 
former included the drug, or whatever it might be, 
in a bag, which was suspended in a jar of wine, 
and allowed to remain as long as was thought 
necessary ; the latter mixed the flavouring m* 
gredient with the sweet must, and fermented them 
together, thus obtaining a much more powerful 
extract ; and this is the plan pursued for British 
wines, except that we are obliged to substitute 
sugar and water for grape-juice. (Geopon. vhi. 
32, 33, 34; Plin. //. N. xiv. 19; Colum. ILco.; 
Cato, It It 114, 115.) 

But not only were spices, fragrant roots, leaves, 
and gums, steeped in wine or incorporated during 
fermentation, but even the precious perfumed 
essential oils (uuguenfa) were mixed with it before i 
it was drunk. The Greeks were exceedingly^ par- | 
tial to this kind of drink. (Aelian, V. //. xii. 31.) 
We also learn from Aelian (L c.) that it was named 
p.v^piuirif]$y which seems to be the same with the 
IJLv^plvT}^ of Foseidippus (Athcn. i. p. 32, b.), the 
(xvp^hifi of llesychius, the fxvpivyis of Pollux (vi. 2), 
and the murrhina of l^laiitus {Pseudol. ii. 4. 50; 
compare nardini amplioram^ Miles OL. iii. 2. 1 1 ; 
Festus, s. V. Murmta potto and Mtirrina). The 
Romans were not slow to follow the example set 
them, valuing bitterness so highly, says Pliny (H. 
iV. xiii. 5), that they were resolved to enjoy costly 
perfumes with two senses, and hence the expres- 
sions '’^foliata siWs” in Martial (xiv. 110) and 
“ perfusa mero spumant wiguenia Falerno'‘' in 
Juvenal (vi 303). 

In a more primitive age we detect the same 
fondness for the admixture of something extraneous. 
Ilecamedo, when preparing a draught for Nestor, 
fills his cup with Pramnian wine, over which she 
grates goat-milk cheese and sprinkles the whole 
with flour (//. xi. 638), the latter being a common 
addition at a much later epoch. (Athen. x. p. 432.) 
So also the draught administered by Circe con- 
sisted of wine, cheese, and honey ; and according 
to Theophrastus (Athen. i. p. 32, a.) the wine 
drunk in the prytaneum of the Thasians was ren- 
dered delicious by their throwing into the jar 
which contained it a cake of wheaten flour kneaded 
up v/ith honey. (Compare Plat. Symp. i. 1. 4.) 

This leads us on to notice the most generally 
popular of all these compound beverages, the olp6fxe\t 
of the Greeks, the mulsmii of the Romans. This 
was of two kinds ; in the one honey was mixed 
with wine, in the other with must. The former 
was said to have been invented by the legendary 
hero Arishieus, the first cultivator of bees (Plin. 
xiv. 4), and was considered most perfect and 
palatable when made of some old rough (ausierum) 
wine, such as Massic or Falernian (although 
Horace objects to the latter for this purpose, Sat 
ii. 4. 24 ), and new Attic honey. (Mart. iv. 13, 
xiii. 108; Hioscor. v. 16; Macrob. jii. 12.) 
The proportions as stated in the Geoponic collec- 
tion were four, by measure, of wine to one of 
honey, and various spices and perfumes, such as 
myrrh, cassia, costum, mulobathrum, nard, and 
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pepper, might he added. The second kV^, the 
oemmclum of Isidorus {Orig. xx. 3. § Il),\cep-rd- 
ing to the Greek authorities (Geopon. viii. 28^,^wad 
made of must evaporated to one half of its original 
bulk, Attic honey being added in the proportion of 
one to ten. This, therefore, was merely a very 
rich fruit syrup in no way allied to wine. The 
virtues of 7nulswn are detailed by Pliny (//. N* 
xxii. 4 ; compare Geopon. 1. c.) ; it was considered 
the most * appropriate draught upon an empty 
stomach, and was therefore swallowed immediately 
before the regular business of a repast began (Hor. 
Sat. ii, 4. 25; Senec. JEp. 122), and hence the 
whet (^gustatio) coming before the cup of mulsum 
was called the promulsis. (Cic. ad. Fam. ix. Id 
and 20.) We infer from Plautus {BaccJi. iv. 9. 
149; compare Liv. xxxviii, 55) that mulsum was 
given at a triumph by the Imperator to his soldiers. 

Mulsum (sc. vimim) or olv6p€\i is perfectly dis- 
tinct from 7mlsa (sc. aqua). The latter, or ineud, 
being made of honey and water mixed and fer- 
mented, is the peXlKparov or vdpogeKi of the 
Greeks (Geopon. viii. 28; Bioscorid. v. 9; Isidor. 
Orig. XX. 3. § 10 ; Plin. //. N. xiv. 20), al though 
Pollux confounds (vi. 2) pekiKparop with olvSpeXt. 
Again, udpojuTiAoi/ (Geopon. viii. 27) oxhydromelum 
(Isidor. Orlg. xx. 3. § ll) was cider; 

(Plin. II. N. xiv, 20) was a compound of vinegar, 
honey, salt, and pure water, boiled together and 
kept for a long time ; ^oBopeXi was a mere confec- 
tion of expressed juice of rose-leaves and honey. 
(Geopon, viii. 29.) 

The ancients considered old wine not only more 
grateful to the palate but also more wholesome 
and invigorating (Athen. i. p. 28, a. ; ii. p. 36, 
e.), and curiously enough, Pliny supposes that it 
grew more strong and flery by age in consequence 
of the dissipation of the watery particles (//, JV. 
vii. 3). Generally speaking the Greek wines do 
not seem to have required a long time to ripen. 
Nestor in the Odyssee, indeed, drinks wine ten 
years old (iii. 391), and wine kept for sixteen 
years is incidentally mentioned by Athenaeus (xiii. 
p. 584, b) ; but the connoisseurs under the Empire 
pronounced that all transmarine wines arrived at a 
moderate degree of maturity (ad vdustatem media?n) 
in six or seven. (Plin. xiv. 10.) Many of the 
Italian varieties, however, as we shall see below, 
required to be kept for twenty or twenty-^flve years 
before they were drinkable (which is now consi- 
dered ample for our strongest ports), and even the 
humble growths of Sabinum were stored up fox* 
fronx four to fifteen. (Hor, Carm. i. 9. 7 ; Athen. 
i, p. 278.) Hence it became a matter of import- 
ance to hasten, if possible, the natural process. 
This was attempted in various ways, sometimes by 
elaborate condiments (Geopon. vii. 24), sometimes 
by sinking vessels containing the must in the sea, 
by which an artificial mellowness was induced 
(praeeoaa •vetustas), and 4he wine in consequence 
termed tlialmsUes (Plin. II, N.xir, 10) ; hut more 
usually by the application of heat. (Flat i&mp. v. 
3.) Thus it was customary to expos© the mm* 
phorae for some years to the full fervoixr of the 
sun’s rays, or to constmet the motimem in such a 
' manner as to be exposed to, the hot air and smoke 
of the bath-furnaces (Colum. id), and hence the 
name funmrh applied to such apartments, and the 
phrases fumum fuUgim testae in 

reference to the wines. (Tibuli. ii. 1. 28 ; Hor. 
Chrm. iii. 8. 9 ; Jut. v. 35.) If the operation was 
4 H 3 
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not conducted witK care, and the amphorae not 
st{)ppered down perfectly tight, a disagreeable 
efiect would be produced on tlie contents, and it is 
in consaquence of such carelessness that Martial 
pours forth Ida maledictions on the fumaria of 
Marseilles (x, 36, iii. 32, xii, 123). 

The year b. c. 121 is said to have been a season 
singularly favourable to all tlie productions of ‘the 
earth ; from the grcvut heat of the autumn the wine 
W'as of an unprecedented quality, and remained 
long celebrated as the Vlnum Oplmianwu, from 
L. Opimius the consul of that year, who slew 
C. Gracchus. A great quantity had been 
treasured up and sedulously ]>reserved, so that 
samples were still in existence in the days of the 
elder Pliny, nearly two hundred years afterwards. 
It was reduced, he says, to the consistence of 
rough honey, and, like other very old wines, so 
strong and harsh and bitter as to be undrinkable 
until largely diluted with water. Such wines, 
however, lie adds, were useful for favouring others 
when mixed in small quantities. 

Our most direct information with regard to the 
price of common wine in Italy is derived from 
Columella (iii. 3. § 12), who leckons that the 
lowest market price of the most ordinary quality 
■was 300 sesterces for 40 urnae, that is Id s(‘sterces 
for the amphora, or LuJ. a gallon nearl^n At a 
much earlier date, the triumph of L. Metelliis 
during the first Punic war (n. c. 250), wine was 
sold at the rate of 0 asses the amphora (Varro, ap, 
I*Vm, jlL iV, xviii, 4), and in the years, c. 00 the 
censors P, Lieiiiius Crassus and L. Julius Caesar 
issued a proclamation that no one should sell 
Greek and i^minean wine at so high a rate as 
asses the amphora ; but this was probably intended 
as a prohibition to their being sold at all, in order 
to check the taste then hcgiiniing to display itself 
for foreign luxuries, for we find tliat at the same 
time they ])Ositiv(‘Iy forbade the use of exotic 
unguents*. (Plin. ll.N. xiv. 16*, -xiii. 3.) 

'I’lie price of native wim* at Athens was four 
drachmas for the metretes, that is about44,(/, the 
gallon, when nccebsaries were dear, and Bdckh con- 
siders tiuit we may assume one half of this sum as 
the average of cheaper times. In fact, we find in 
an agreement iu Demosthenes (In hacrU. p. 023) 
300 casks (ftepapta) of Mendaean wine, ■which we 
know “was used at the most sumptuous Macedonian 
entertainments (Atlum. iv. p. 12.0, d.), valued at 
000 drachmas, which gives two drachmas for the 
metretes, or little more than %l a gallon ; but still 
more astonishing is the marvellous cheapness of 
Lusitanian wine, of which more than tmi gallons 
were sold for 3d, On the other hand high prices 
wore given freely for the varieties held in esteem, 
sinco, as early as the time of Socrates, a metretes 
of Chian sold for a mina. (Pint de Anim. Trmi'- 
(juilL 10 ; Bdckh, Fubl Ecm. of AHms, vol i. p. 
133, Ut ed.) 

With respect to the way in which wine wa-s 
drunk, and the customs observed by tha Greeks 
and Komans at their drinking entertainments, the 
reader is referr<>d to the article Svmuomum. 

It now remains for us to imme the most esteemed 
wines, and to point out their localities ; hut our 
limits will allow ne to enumerate none btit the 
most celebrated. As far as those of Greece are 
concerned, our information is scanty ; since in the 
older writers wo find but a small number defined 
by specific appellations, the general term ohos 
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nsimlly standing alone without any distinguishing 
epithet. The wine of mobt early celebrity vas 
that which the minihter of Apollo, Maron, who 
dwelt upon the skirts of Thracian T.marus, gave to 
(Jlyssos. It was red (e/mdpdie), and honey- sweet 
(p,gAi7?5ea), so precious, that it was unknown to all 
in the mansion, save the wife of the priest and one 
trusty housekeeper.; so strong, that a single cup 
was mingled with twenty of water ; so fragrant, 
that even when thus diluted it diffused a divine 
and most tempting peifume. {Od. ix. 203.) Pliny 
( If, AG xiv. 6 ) asserts that wine endowed with 
similar noble properties was produced in the same 
region in his own day. Ilomcr mentions also more 
than once (II. xi. 038, Od, x. 234) Pramniun ndrie 
{ohos npapvefoy), an epithet which is varioiLs];^ 
interpreted by certain different writers. (Atheii, i. 
p. 23, f.) In after times a wine bearing tlie same 
name was produced in the island of Icaria, aromid 
the hill village of Latorea, in the vicinity of Kphe- 
sus, in the neighbourhood of Smyrna near the 
shrine of Cybele, and in Lesbos. (A then. i. p. 30, c. 
<Sic. ; Plin. xiv. 0.) The Pmmnian of Icaria is 
characterized by Eparchides as dry {(TKkrjpoi), 
liarsh (avtTTT^poii'), astringent and remarkably stiong, 
qualities which, according to Aristophanes, ren- 
dered it particulaily unpalatable to the Athenians. 
(Athen i. p. 30, c.) 

But the wines of greatest renown during the 
brilliant period of Grecian histoiy and after tlie 
Itoniaa conquest were grown in the islands of 
Thasos, Lesbos, Chios and Cos, and in a few fa- 
voured spots on the opposite const of Asia (Strabo, 
xiv. p. 637), such as the slopes of Mount Tmolus, 
the ridge which separates the valley of the Hermus 
from that of the Cayster (Plin. v. 29 ; Virg, (Jump 
li. .07 ; Ovid. AAA vi. 15), Mount Mc.ssogis, which 
divides the tributaries of the Cayster from tliose of 
the Maeaiider (Strabo, xiv. p. 6*50), tlie volcanio 
region of the Catacccaiimone (Vitniv. iii. 3) which 
still retains its fame (KoppelPs dVavak, ii. p, 355 ), 
the environs of Ephesus (Dioscorid. v. 12), of Cni- 
dus (Athen. i p. 29, a.), of Miletus (Athen. 1. a,), 
and of Clazomenae. (Plin. xiv. 9.) Among these 
the first place seems to have been by general con- 
sent conceded to the Chian, of which the most de- 
licious varieties were brought from the bcights of 
Ariusimn, in the central parts (Virg. lui, v. 71 ; 
X^lin. //. AG xiv. 7 ; Silius, vii. 210), and from the 
promontory of Pluinae at the HoiUhern extnmiity of 
the island. (Virg. Ceorp. ii. 97.) The Thasktnmd 
Lrabian occupied the second place, and the Chmi dis- 
puted the palm with them. (Athen. i* pp. 28,29, Ac.) 
Ill I^osboH the most highly prized vineyards were 
around Mytilenc (Athen, i. p. 30, b., iii. p. 86, o. ; 
p.92,d.), and Methyrana. (Atlnm. viii. p. 363, b. ; 
Pansfim x. 1.9 ; Virg, 6'corp. ii. 89 ; Ovid. Ar, Jwn 
1 57.) Pliny (xiv. 9), who gives the preference 
over all others to the CiazonMnian, says that the 
Lesbian had naturally a taste of salt “water, while 
the epithet “ innocciiB,'’’ applied by Horace, seems 
to point out that it was light and wholesome. 

It may hero be observed tlmt there is no foun- 
dation whatever for the remark that the finest 
Greek wines, especially the products of the islands 
in the Aegean and Jmnan seas, belonged for the 
most part to the luscious sweet class, llie very 
reverse is proved by the epithets mhri^- 

pds, kerrh, and the like, applied to a great num- 
ber, while ykviids and are designations 

comparatively rare, except in the vague language 
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of poetry. “ Yinxmi oinne duloe minus odoratmn^'^ 
says Pliny (//. N. xiv. 11), and the ancients ap- 
pear to have been fully sensible that sweet wines 
could not be swallowed either with pleasure or 
safety, except in small quantities. The mistake 
has arisen from not perceiving that the expressions 
oivos yh-vicvs and oTvos are by no means ne- 
cessarily synonymous. The former signifies wine 
positively sweety the latter wine agreeable to the 
taste from the absence of acidity, in most cases in- 
dicating nothing more than sound wme. 

It is well known that all the most noble Italian 
wines, with a very few exceptions, were derived 
from Latium and Campania, and for the most part 
grew witliin a short distance of the sea. The 
whole of these places,” says Strabo (v. p, 23-1-), 
when describing this coast, yield excellent wine ; 
among the most celebrated are the Caecuban, the 
Fiiiidanian, the Setinian, and so also are the Fa- 
lernian, the Alban, and the Statinian.” But the 
classiiication adopted by Pliny (xiv. G) will prove 
our best guide, and this wc shall follow to a certain 
extent. 

In the first rank, then, we must place the Sc- 
iinimi which faiily deserves the title of Imperial, 
since it was the chosen beverage of Augustus and 
most of his courtiers. It grew upon the hills of 
Setia, above Forum Appii, looking down upon the 
Pom ptine marshes. {Pendula Pomptims quem spec- 
tat SHiu Campos, Mart, xiii. 11*2 ; see also vi. 86, 
ix. 3, X. 74, xiii. 112; Juv. v. 34 ; Siiius, viii. 
378 ; Phm //. AK I c.) Before the age of Augustus 
the Caemhum was the most prized of all. It grew 
in the poplar swamps bordering on the gulf of 
Amyclae, close to Fundi. (Mart. xiii. 115.) In the 
time of Pliny its reputation was entirely gone, 
partly in consequence of the carelessness of the 
cultivators, and partly from its proper soil, origin- 
ally a very limited space, having been cut np by 
the canal of Nero extending fioin Baiae to Ostia. 
Clulen (Athen. i. p. 27, a.) represents it as gene- 
rous, full bodied and heady, not arriving at malunty 
until it had been kept for many years. (Plin. /. c. ; 
Strabo, v. p. 231 ; Mart. xiii. 115; Ilor. Caru. i. 
26. 0, ill. 23. 2, &c.) 

The second rank was occupied by the Falcrnum, 
of which the Faustumuni was the most choice va- 
riety, having gained its character from the care 
and skill exercised in the cultivation of the vines ; 
hut when Pliny wrote, it was beginning to fall in 
public estimation, in consequence of the growers 
being more solicitous about quantity than quality, 
just as was the case with Madeira a few years 
ago. The Falernm ayer, concerning the precise 
limits of which there liave been many controver- 
sies, commenced at the Pons Campanus, on the 
left hand of those journeying towards the Urhaua I 
Colonia of Sulla, the Pamiimius ayer at a village 
about six miles from Sinuesso, so that the whole 
district in (question may he regarded as stre telling 
from the Massic hills to the river Vultiirmis. Fa- 
leniian became fit for drinking in ten years, and 
might bo used when twenty years old, hut when 
kept longer gave headache, and proved injurious 
to the nervous system. Pliny distinguishes three 
kind, tlm rough {amlenm), tlie sweet {dulva), and 
the thin [tenm], Galen {up. Aihcn. i. p. 26, c.) 
two only, the rough (adorrtjpds) and the sweetish 
(yXmcdfcci'). When the south wind prevaih*d 
during the season of the vintage the wine was 
sweetish and darker in colour {}i$XdvT€pos% but if 
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the grapes were gathered during weather of a dif- 
ferent description, it was rough and tawny or 
amhor- coloured (KLppos). The ordinary appear- 
ance of Falernian, which has been made a theme 
of considerable discussion, seems to be determined 
by a passage in Plinj^ {II. N.xxxxii, 12), in which 
we are informed that the finest amber was named 
Falerna. Others arranged the varieties differ- 
ently ; that which grew upon the hill tops they 
called Caucinum, that on the middle slopes Fans 
tmmm, that on the plain Falernum. (Plin. /. a, 
and xxiii. 21 ; Athen. i. p. 26, c. ; Ilor. Carm. 

1 . 20. 10 ; Prop. iv. 6 ; Martial, ix. 95 ; Siiius, vii. 
159.) 

In the third rank was the Allanum, from the 
Mons Albanus {Mons Juleus, Mart. xiii. 109), of 
various kinds, very sweet {praedulce), sweetish 
{yXvKti^cav), rough (Plin. xxiii. 21), and sharp 
(d^upaxfas) ; it was invigorating {ncruis utile), and 
in perfection after being kept for fifteen years. 
(Plin, IL cc . ; Mart. xiil. 109 ; Ilor. Sat. ii. 8. 14 ; 
Juv. V. 33 ; Athen. i, p. 2G, d.) Here too we place 
the Surrentinum, from the promontory forming the 
southern horn of the bay of Naples, which was 
not drinkable until it had been kept for five-and- 
twenty years, for being destitute of richness (dAi- 
and very dry {fa<paph), it recpiired a long 
time to ripen, but was strongly recommended to 
convalescents, on account of its thinness and whole- 
somcness. Galen, however, was of opinion that 
it agreed with those only who were accustomed to 
use it constantly ; Tiberius wms wont to say that 
the physicians had conspired to dignify what was 
only yeneroxis vimyur • while his successor, Caligula, 
styled it nobilis vayjTa. (Plin. IL cc.; Athen. L c.) 
Of equal reputation were the Afassioura, from the 
bills which formed the boundary between Latium 
and Campania, although somewhat harsh, as would 
seem, from the precautions recommended by the 
epicure in Horace (Sat. ii. 4. 51 : compare Ccem. i. 
1. 19, i. 7. 21, iii. 21 ; Mart. xih. HI ; Siiius, 
vii. 207), and the Gauranum, from the ridge above 
Baiae and Puteoli, produced in small quantity, but 
of very high quality, full bodied (eorovos) and 
thick (Trdxw). (Athen. L c. ; Plin. II. N. lii. 5 ; 
Flor. iii. 5.) In the same class are to be incloded 
the Calenim from Cales, and the Fundamim from 
Fundi. Both had formerly held a higher place, 
“blit vineyards,” moralizes Pliny, “as well as 
states, have their periods of rise, of glory, and of 
fall.” The Calmum was light {tcov<fxos), and bet- 
ter for the stomach than b’alornian ; the Fundu- 
nuxn was full bodied {evrouos) and nourishing, but 
apt to attack both stomach and head ; therefore 
little sought after at banquets. (Strabo, v. p, 234 ; 
Athen. i. p. 27, a. ; Hor. Carm. i. 31. 9 ; Juv. i, 
69 ; Mart. x. 35, xiii. 113.) This list is closed 
by the Vditerninum, PrwernaliMm, and Siymmm, 
from Velitrae, Privernuin, and Signia, towns on 
the Volscian hills ; the first was a sound wine, 
but had this peculiarity, that it always tasted as if 
mixed with some foreign substance ; the second 
was thin and pleasant ; the last was looked upon 
only in the light of a medteine, valuable for its 
astringent qualities. (Athen. i, p.27, b. ; Plin. 

Mart, xiii* 116.) We may safely bring in one 
more, the •Fomimwn, from the gulf of Caiota 
{/jmi/^youm Bacchus m amphora, lior, Cami. iii. 
IG, 34), associated by Horace with the Ciiccnbun, 
Falorukn, and Calenian (flor. Carm. i. 20, iii, 
JG), and compared by Galen (up. Aikm, i* p. 26 
4 II 4 
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e.) to the Privernatinum and Rheginum, but jicher 
{Kma.poorepos\ and ripening qiiichiy. 

The fourth rank contained the MameHimm^ 
from the neighbourhood of Messana, first brought 
into fashion by Julius Caesar. The finest, called 
I^oialanum {'loiraKlvos, Athen. i. p. 27, d.), from 
the fields nearest to the main land, was sound 
light, and at the same time not without 
body. The Tauromeiiitanum was frequently sub- 
stituted fraudulently for the Mamertinum, which it 
resembled. (Athen i. p. 27, d. ; Piin. /. c.) 

Of the wines in Southern Gaul, that of Baetcr- 
rae alone boro a liigh character. Tiie rest were 
looked upon with suspicion, in consequence of the 
notorious frauds of the dealers in the Province, who 
cairied on the business of adulteration to a great 
extent, and did not scruple to have recourse to 
noxious dt ugs. Among other things, it was known 
that they purchased aloes, to heighten the fiavour 
and improve the colour of their merchandise, and 
conducted the process of artificial ripening so un- 
skilfully, as to impart a taste of smoke, which 
calk'd forth, as we have seen above, the maledic- 
tion of Martial on the fiixnaria of Marseilles. (Plin. 
//. iV. xiv. 8. § 5.) 

The produce of the Balearic isles was compared 
to the first growths of Italy, and the same praise 
was shared by the vineyauls of Tttrmco and Laii- 
ron, while those of the £juh‘tani were not so much 
famed for the quality as for the abundance of their 
supply. (Plin. //. N. xiv, B. § G j Mart. xiii. 118 ; 
Silius, in. 870.) 

Returning to the East, several districts of Pon- 
tus, Paphlagonia, and Hithynia, Lampsacus on the 
Hellespont, TelniCRSus in Caria, Cyprus, Tripolis, 
Berytus, and Tyro, all claimed distinction, and 
above all the Chah/Imtium, originally from Beroea, 
but afterwards grown in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mascus also, was t4iG chosen and only drink of the 
Great King (Plin, ILJV. xiv. P j Geopon, v. 2 ; 
Athen. i. p. 28, d.), to winch we may join the 
Bahiflonlum^ called nectar by Chaereus (Athen. i, 
p. 20, f.), and the JivSkims from Phoenicia, which 
found many admirers, (Athen. i. p. 29, b.) The 
last is spoken of olsewhen^ as I'hracian, or Grecian, 
or Sicilian, whicli may have arisen from the same 
grape having been disscmiilaied through these 
countries. (Compare Herod, ii, 85 ; Athen. i. p. 
81, a,)^ 

P4issing on, in the last jdace, to Egypt, where, 
according to nellanicus, the vine was first dis- 
covered, tlie jl/arcoilcum^ fmm near Alexandria, de- 
mands our attention. It is highly extolled by 
Athenaetjs, ludrig white, sweet, fragrant, light 
(AeTrrdsf), circulating quickly through the frame, 
and not flying to the head ; but superior even to 
this was the Tamiotiam^ so named from a long 
narrow sandy ridge, ('''mWa) near the western ex- 
tremity of the Deltxi; it was aromatic, slightly 
astringent, and of an oily consistency, which dis- 
appcanul when it was mixed with water : besides 
these we hear of the Sebmnyihum^ and the wino of 
Antylla, a town not far from Alexandria. Ad- 
vancing up the valley, the wine of the Thebats, 
and especially of Coptos, was so thin and easily 
thrown off that it could be given without injury to 
fever patients ; and ascending through Nubia^ to 
the confluence of the Nile with the Astapus, we ^ 
mich A/erac, whose wino has been imniortaliaed 
by Ijtwan. (Athon. i. p. 83, f. ; Strab, xvii. p. 789 ; 
if or. Cam, i 37» 10 j Virg. Cwy, ii. 91 ; Lucan, 
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X. 161 ; Plin. //. xV. xiv. 9.) Martial appears to 
have held them all very cheap, since he pronounces 
the vinegar of Egypt better than its Vkine. (xiii. 

112 .) 

We read of several wines which received their 
designation, not from the region to which they be- 
longed, but from the particular kind of grape from 
which they were made, or from some circumstance 
connected with their history or qualities. Names 
belonging to the former class were in all likelihood 
bestowed before the most favoured districts were 
generally known, and before the effects produced 
! upon the vine, by change of soil and climate, had 
been accurately observed and studied. After these 
matters were better understood, habit and mercan- 
tile usage would tend to perpetuate the ancient 
appellation. Thus, down to a late period, we hear 
of the Aminetmi (’AfumXoy oTroy, Hesych.), from 
the Jminea Vttls^ which held the first place among 
vines, and embraced many varieties, carefully dzs- 
criminated and cultivated according to different 
methods. ( Plin. II, N. xiv, 4. § 1 ; Cato, It It 
G and 7 ; Colum. iii. 2. § 7 ; 9. § 3.) It was of 
Grecian origin, having been conveyed by a Thes- 
salian tribe to Italy (a story which would seem 
to refer to some Pelasgian migration), and reared 
chiefly in Cftmpania around Naples, and in the 
Faleinns ager. Its characteristic excellence was 
the great body and consequent durability of its 
wine. (Finiimima Virg. Georg, ii. 97 ; Galen, 
Mdh, 7/ied. xii. 4 ; Geopon. viii. 22 ; Cels. iv. 2 ; 
Macrob. ii. 1C; Auson. Bp. xviii. 32; Seren. 
Sanim. xxix. 544.) So, in like manner, the ^tOios 
oTvos (Athen. i. p. 28, f.), from the ^i0ia ^/.iTreAos 
(Colum. iii. 2. §24), which Virgil tells us (Georg, 
ii. 93) was particiilaily Ruitable for pasmm^ and 
the KUTpias (smoke-wine) of Plato the comic poet 
(Athen. i. p, 31, e,), prepared in greatest perfec- 
tion near Beneventum, from the Kdweos zSf/ATreAoy, 
so named in consequenco of the clusters being 
neither white nor black, but of an intermediate 
dusky or sjnoky hue. (Theophr. II, I*, ii. 4, 61 1\ 
V. 3 ; Aristot de Ge^ier, iv. 4 ; Plin, II, N. xiv, 4, 
§ 7 ; compare xxxvi. 3f>, on the gem Cap7m$.) 

On the other hand, the ::Sa7rp[as^ on whoso di- 
vine fragrance Ilennippus descants in such glow- 
ing language (Athen. i^ p. 29, e.), is simply some 
rich wine of great ago, toothless, and sere, and 
wondrous old.” (SSurras av/c mirp^s . . , 

yipap ye Saigopicos, Athen. x. p, 441, d. ; see 
Eustath- ud Horn. Od. ii. 340 ; Casaub. ad Athen, 
i, p. 29.) The origin of the title duBoapias is some- 
what more doubtful : some will have it to denote 
wine from a sweet-smelling spot (Suid. s, v . ) ; others 
more reasonably refer it to the *'■ bouquet ” of the 
wine itstslf fllesych. s, v.) ; according to Phanias of 
Eresus, in one passage, it was a compound, formed 
by adding one part of sea-water to fifty of must, 
although, hi juiother place, he seems to say, that it 
was wine obtained from grapes gathered before tliey 
were ripe, in which case it might resemble Cham- 
pagne. (Atbmx. i. p. 32, a, ; compare p. 402, e.) 

Those who desire more minute details upon this 
very extensive subject may consult the Gcoponic 
Collection, books iii. to viii, inclusive ; the whole 
of the 14th hook of Pliny’s Natund History, to- 
gether with the first thirty chapters of the 23d ; 
the 12th book of Columella, with the commentary 
of Schneider and others ; the 2d book of VirgiPs 
Ooorgica, with the remarks of Heyno, Vosa, and 
the old grammru’iana ; Galen, i, 9, and xil 4 j 
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Pollux, vi- foil. ; Atlienaeus, lib. i. and lib. x. ; 
besides which there are a multitude of passages 
in other parts of the above authors, in Cato, Varro, 
and in the classics generally, which bear more or 
less upon these topics. 

Of modern writers we may notice particularly, 
Prosper Rendella, Tradatus de Vinea, Vmdemia et 
Vi)/o^ Venet. 1629 ; Galeatiiis Landriniis, 
do Mixiione Vini et Aquae^ Ferrar. 1593 ; An- 
dreas Bacciiis, de Naturali Vinorurn Bhtoria^ ct’C., 
Rom. 1596, de Conmvks Antiquoriom^ Gronov. 
Thes. Giaec. Antiq. ; Sir Edward Barry, Ohserva- 
t'mis oti the Wmes of the Ancients, Lond. 1775 ; 
Henderson, History of Ancient and modern Wines, 
Lond. 1624. Some of the most imprtant facts 
are presented in a condensed form in Becker’s 
Callus, vol. ii. pp. 163 — 176, and pp. 238 — 241, 
and Chmnldos, vol. i. p. 456, foil. [W. R.] 

VIOCURI. [QuATUoRvmx Viales.] 

VIRGA, dim. VIRGULA (pd§Sos), a rod or 
wand. This was in many cases the emblem of a 
certain ratik or office ; being carried, for example, 
by the Salii, by a judge or civil officer (sec wood- 
cut, p. 98), a herald [Caduceus] (Non. Marc. p. 
528 ; Ovid. JMot. i. 716), and by the TrictmiarcJia 
[Triclinium], or any other person who had to 
exercise authority over slaves. (Senec. Ejpist. 47.) 
The use of the rod (paSdiCeiv, Acts, xvi. 22) in 
the punishment of Roman citizens was abolished 
by the Zetc Porcico (p. 696, a). In the Fasces a 
number of rods were bound together, ^ 

The wand xvas also the common instniment of 
magical display, as in the hand of Circe (Horn. Od. 
X. 238, 293, 318, 389), and of Minerva (xvi. 172). 
To do any thing virgu/a divma was to do it hj 
magh. (Cic. Ait i. 44.) The stripes of cloth wore 
culled virgae. (Ovid. Ar. Am, iiL 269.) f Pal- 
lium ; Tela.] Ld*V.] 

VFRG INES VESTA'LES. [Vestales Vm- 

GINKS.] 

V IRI D A'RI UM. [Hortus.] 

VIS. Logos were passed at Rome for the pur- 
pose of pr<‘V(*nting acts of violence. The Lex 
Plotia or Plautia was enacted against those who 
occupied public places and carried arms (Cic. ad 
Ait ii. 24, de Harusp. licspom, 8 ; the Disserta- 
tion of 'VVaechtor, Nems Archiv, des Criminahcchts, 
vol. xiiL reprinted in Orellli Onomasticon). The Lex 
proposed by the consul Q. Catulus on this subject, 
witfi the assistance of Plautius the tribunus, ap 
pears to be the Lex Plotia. (Cic. pro Cod. 29 ; 
Ballast, in Cic. Declam.) There was a Lex 
Julia of the dictator Caesar on this subject, which 
imposed the penalty of aquae et ignis intordictio. 
(Cic, Philip, i. 9.) Two J uliae Leges were passed 
as to this matter in the time of ^Augustus, which 
were respectively entitled De Vi Publica, and da 
Vi Privata. (Dig. 48. tit. 6, 7*) The Lex de Vi 
Publica did not apply, as the title might ^soem to 
import, cxclusi rely to acts againts the public peace, 
and it is not pvissible to describe it vciy^ accurately 
except by enumerating its chief provisions. The 
collecting of arms (arma, Ida) in a house (domu$\ 
or in a villa {agrove in villa), except for the pur- 
pose of hunting, or going a journey or a voyage, 
was in itself a violation of the Lex. The signifi- 
cation of the word tela in this Lex was very ex- 
tensive* The pimishment for the violation of this 
Lex was aquae et ignis interdictio, except in^tho 
case of attacking and plundering bouses or villas 
with an armed band, in xvhich case the punishment 
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was death ; and the penalty was the same for carry- 
ing off a Woman, mairied or unmarried. The cases 
enumerated in the Digest, as falling within the 
penalties of the Lex Julia de Vi Privata, are cases 
where the act was of less atrocity ; for instance, if 
a man got a number of men together for a not, 
which ended in the beating of a person, but net 
in his death, he came within the penalties of the 
Lex de Vi Privata. It was also a case of Vis 
Privata, when persons combined to prevent another 
being brought before the praetor. The Senatiis- 
consultuni Vohisianum extended the penalties of 
the Lex to those who maintained another in his 
suit, with the view of sharing any advantage that 
might result from it. The penalties of this Lex 
were the loss of a third part of the offender’s pro- 
perty ; and he was also declared to be incapable of 
being a Senator or Decurio, or a Judex : by a Sc- 
natusconsultum, the name of which is not given, 
he was incapacitated from enjoying any honour, 
quasi iiifamis. (This matter is discussed at 
length hy Rein, Das Crindnalrecht dcr Romer, 
p. 732.) [G. L ] 

VIS et VIS ARMATA. There was an inter- 
dict De Vi et Vi Armata, which applied to the 
case of a man who was forcilily ejected from the 
possession of a piece of ground or edifice {qui vi de- 
jedus cst). The object of the interdict was to restore 
the party ejected to possession. (Dig. 43. tit. 16 ; 
Intbrdictum.) [G. L,] 

VTSCERATIO. [Funus, p. 562, a.] 
VITBLLIA'NI. [Tabular, p. 1092, a.] 
VITIS. [Exercitus, p. 504, b.] 

VITRUM (riaXos), glass. A singular amount 
of ignorance and scepticism long prevailed with 
regard to the knowledge possessed by tlie ancients 
ill the art of glass-making. Some asserted that it 
was to be regarded as exclusively a modern inven- 
tion, while others, unable altogether to resist the 
mass of evidence to the contrary, contented them- 
selves with believing that the substance was known 
only in its coarsest and rudest form. It is now 
clearly demonstrated to have been in common use 
at a very remote epoch. Various specimens still in 
existence prove that the manufacture had in some 
branches reached a point of perfection to which 
recent skill has not yet been able to attain ; and 
although we may not feel disposed to go so far as 
Winckclmann (i c, 2. § 20), who contends that it 
was used more genenilly and for a greater variety 
of purposes in the old world than among ourselves, 
yet when we examine the numerous collections 
arranged in all great public nmseiims, we must fed 
convinced that it was employed as an ordinary 
material for all manner of domestic utensils by the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 

We find the process of glass-blowing distinctly 
represented in the paintings of Bt'iii Hassan, which 
if any faith can be reposed in the interpretation of 
liicroglyphics according to the phonetic system, were 
executed during the reigns of Osirtasen the First, 
the contemporary of Joseph, and his immediate 
successors, wdiile a glass bead has been found at 
Thebes bearing the name of a monarch who lived 
3300 years ago, about the time of the Jewish 
Exodus. Vases also, wine- bottles, drinking- cups, 
bogles, and a multitude of other objects have been 
discovered in sepulchres and attached to mummies 
both in Upper and Lower Egypt, and altimugh in 
most cases no precise date can he affixed to these 
relics, many of thorn are referred hy the most com- 
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petent judges to a Tory early period. (Wilkinson, 

jbident Eg^ptkms^ voi. iii p. 08, &:c ) 

A stoiy has been preserved by Pliny (//. N. 
xxxvi. 65), that glass was first discovered acci- 
dentally by some merchants who having landed on 
the Syrian coast at the month of the ri\cr Beliis, 
and being unable to find stones to support their 
cooking pots, fetched for this purpose from their 
ship some of the lumps of nitre which composed 
the cargo. Tins being fused by the heat of the 
file, united with the sand upon which it rested 
and formed a stream of vitrified matter. No con- 
clusion can be drawn from this tale, even if true, 
in consequence of its vagueness ; but it probably 
originated in the fact recorded by Stmbo (xvi. 
p. 758) and Josephus (IbJ. ii. 8)? 
of the district in (juestion was esteemed peculiarly 
suitable for glass -making, and exported in great ! 
quantities to the workshops of Sidon and Alexan- 
dria, long the most famous in. the ancient world. 
(See Hamherger and Michaelis on the Glass of 
the llehrews and Phoenicians, (Jommentar, Soc. 
GoU. vol. iv. ; Ileeren, Ideen^ i. 2, p. 94.) Alex- 
andria sustained its reputation for many centuries ; 
Home derived a great portion of its supplies from 
this source, and as late as the reign ot Aurelian 
find the iiianulacturc still iiourishiug. (Cic. pt'o 
Eiihiv. J*od, 1 1 ; Straho, I, e, ; Martial, xi. J I, 
xii. 74, xiv. 115 ; Vopisc. Aun4, 45 ; Buudet, »SV/r 
PArh (hi la Vi-mirk eu Eggpie ; lEacrlption de 
PltJggpta, vol ix. p. 2111) 

tliero is some dilliculty in deciding by wliat 
Greek authoi glass is first mentioned, because the 
term uaAov, like the Hebrew word used iii the 
book of Job (xxviii, 17) and translated in the 
LXX. by imquestionaldy denotes not only 

artificial glass but rock-crystal, or indeed any 
transparent stone or stone-like substance. (Schol. 
((d Arktopk Nub, 787.) Thus tiie iJcAos of 
Herodotus (iii, 24), in which the Ethiopians 
enmsed the bodies of tlnur divul, cannot be 
glass, although tmder.stood in this sense by Ctesias 
and Diodorus (ii. 15), for we are expn^ssly told 
that it was dug in ahniulanco out of llic (‘arth ; 
and hence commentators have conjectured that 
rock-crystal or rock-salt, or amber, or oriental 
alabaster, or some hitaminous or gummy product 
might be indicated. But wlicm the same his- 
torian in his account of sacred crocodiles (ii. 69) 
stales that they were decorated witli ear-rings 
made of melted' stone {dpHipLari re hl0tm 
ml xpvVeot is rk 5ra we may safely 

conclude that he intends to describe wnim vitreous 
ornamtent for which he knew no appropriate name. 
4rhc (fipp/xyls itpiXivT} and irppaj7S€ ^aXim of an 
Athenian inscription referred to B, c. 898 (Bfickh, 
Corp, TmcHp. n. 150. § 50), togeth<‘r with the 
passage in Aristophanes {Admm, 7 4) wlmro the 
envoy boasts that he had been drinking with the 
great king “ ^aximp docido no- 

thing, especially since in another comedy {Nub, 
737) Strepsiades describes a 6aXos, or burning- 
glass, as ft transparent stone sold in the shops of 
apotbccaries, and wo know that any solid dia- 
plmnous substance ground into the form of a lens 
would produce the cftlud. iSctting aside the two 
problems with regard to glass, nttrilmted to Ari- 
stofle, as confessedly spurious, we at length find a 
satisfactory testimony In the works of his pupil and 
»uceessor, Theophrastus, who notices the eircuni- 
atance alMod to above, of the fitness of the sand 
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at the mouth of the river Bolus for the fabrication 
of glass. 

Among the Latin waiters Lucretius appears to 
be the first in whom the word vitnim occurs (iv. 
604, vi. 991) ; but it must have been well known 
to his countrymen long before, for Cicero names it, 
along with paper and linen, as a comm on article of 
merchandise brought from Egj’^pt (prv RaL iW. 
14). Scaurus, in his aedilesliip (n. c, 58), made 
a display of it such as was never witnessed c\’cn 
in after- times ; for the scena of his gorgeous theatre 
was divided into three tiers, of which the under 
portion was of marble, the upper of gilded ivood, 
and the middle compartment of glass. (Plin. II. N. 
XXXV i. 34. § 7.) In the poets of the Augustan age 
it is constantly introduced, both directly and in 
similes, and in such terms as to prove that it was 
an object with which every one must be faiiiiliar 
(e. g. Virg. Georg, iv. 351), Aen. vii. 759 ; Ovid. 
Amor, i. 6. 55 ; Prop. iv. 8. 37 ; Ilor. Curm. iii. 
13. 1). Strabo declares that in bis day a small 
drinking-cup of glass might be purchased at Rome 
for half an as (xvi. p. 758 ; compare Martial, ix. 
60), and so conimmi wms it in the time of Juvcsiial 
and Martial, that old men and women made a 
livelilmod hy trucking sulphur matches for broken 
iragmeiits. (Juv. w 48 ; Martial, i. 42, x. 3 ; 
Slat. Rgh. i. 6. 73; compare Dion Cass. Ivi. 17.) 
WDieii Pliny wrote manufactories had been esta- 
blished not only in Ital}’-, but in Spain and Gaul 
also, and glass drinking-cnps liad entirely su|)(.t- 
seded those of gold ami silver (Jl.N. xx.wi. 66, 
67), and in the reign of Alexander Severus vve find 
vilreani ranked along with currifirs, coadimakcrs, 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and other ordinary arti- 
ficers whom the emperor taxed to raise money for 
his tliermae. (Lamprid. Aleu’. Sev, 24.) 

The numerous .specimens transmitted to us prove 
that the ancients were well acquainted with tlio 
art of imparting a great variety of colours to tlioir 
glass ; they were probably lew successful in ilieir 
attempts to render it perfectly pure and free from 
all colour, since wo are told by Pliny that it was 
considered most valnahlo in this state. It was 
wrought according to the dilFeri'ist mctlmds now 
practised, being fabliioned into the rmjuired slnipo 
by the blowpipe, as wo term it, althoiigb 
ground (teriticr) is a more accurate phrase, u|ksiii a 
wheel, and engraved with a sharp tool, like silver 
(‘‘ aliud data ilguratur, aliud torno teritiir, aliud 
argimii inodo coelatur,” i^Hn. //. Al xxxvi. (Ui), 
Doubts have been expressed toucliing the aecumey 
of the last part of this statement ; but since wo 
have the most positive evidence that the diiunond 
((/daman) was employed by migravers of gems 
(Plin. //. M xxxvii. 15 ; Solin. 52; Jsidor. xvi, 
13, 3), and might therefore have lieon tqipliod with 
still greater facility to ecratcliiug the Hurfacc of 
glass, there is no necessity for Hupfiosiiig that Pliny 
was not himself aware of what he meant to Ray, 
nor for twisting his words into meanings which 
; they cannot legitimately assume, especially ttinee 
hieroglyphic.^ and various others devices arc now to 
bo seen on Egyptian vases and trinkets wfiieli luivo 
been ongx-avod by some such process, (Wilkinson, 
vol iii. p, 105.) The dmlreta of Martial (xii. 70) 
were glass cups cut or engraved according t(» one 
or other of the abovo methods. The procesa was 
difficult, and aeddents occurred frc<|ncnily 
(Mart. xiv. 1 IS) that tho jurists found it noeeswry 
^ to dofinc accurately tho circumstances under which 
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tlie workman "became liable for tke value of tbc 
\esfeci destroyed. (Big. 9. tit. 2. s. 27. § 29 ; sec 
Salniasius ad Vopisc. Saturn, c. 0.) The art of 
etching upon glass, now so common, was entirely 
unknown, since it depends upon the properties 
of lluonc acid, a chemical discovery of the last 
century. 

We may now briefly enumerate the chief uses 
to which glass was applied. 

L Bottles, vases, cups, and cinerary urns.^ 
great number of these may be seen in the British 
Museum and all the principal continental cabinets, 
but especially in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, 
which contains the spoils of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and includes upwards of 2400 specimens 
of ancient glass. These sufficiently prove the taste, 
ingenuity, and consummate skill lavished upon such 
laiiouis ; many which have been shaped by the 
blowpipe only, arc remarkable for their graceful 
foiin and hril’liant colours, while others are of the 
most delicate and cuinplicated workmanship. A 
very remarkable object Indonging to the last class, 
the pioporty of the Trivulbi family, is described in 
the notes to'Winckchnann (i. c. 2. § 21) and figured 



here. It is a glass cup contained within a sort 
of network, also of glass, to which it is attached 
by a scries of short and very fine glass props placed 
at eijual distances from each other. Hound the 
rim are several letters connected with the cup in 
the same manner as the network, and forming the 
words BIBB VIVAS MULTOH ANNos. Thc cha- 
racters of the inscription are green, the network is 
blue, the cup itself resembles opal, ^shades of red, 
white, yellow and blue predominating in turn ac- 
cording to the angle at which the light falls upon 
it. It was at first believed that this effect was 
the result of long interment beneath the ground ; 
but it is much more likely to have been produced 
by the artist, for it corresponds precisely to the 
account given of two precious cups presented by an 
Egyptian priest to the emperor Adrian, and cha- 
racterised as caliees allmmiten verdcohren. (V opisc. 
Saturn, c. 9.) Neither the letters nor the network 
have been soldered to the cup, hut the whole has 
heim cut of a solid mass, after the manner of a 
cameo, the marks of the wheel being still visible 
on the little props, which are more or loss angular 
according as the instrument was able to reach them 
comph‘tely or not._ But the great triumph of an- 
cient genius in this department is the colobrated 
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Portland Vase, formerly known as the Barborini 
Vase, uhich is now in the British kluseum. It uas 
found about three hundred v'-ears ago, at a slioit 
distance from Rome, in a marble coffin within a 
sepulchral vault, pronounced upon very imperfect 
evidence to have been the tomb of Alexander Se- 
verus. The extreme beauty of this urn led Mont- 
faucon and other antiquaries to mistake it for a 
real sardonyx. Upon more accurate examination it 
was ascertained to be composed of dark blue glass, 
of a very rich tint, on the surface of which are de- 
lineated in relief several minute and elaborately 
wrought figures of opaque white enamel. It has 
been determined by persons of the greatest practi- 
cal experience, that these figures must have been 
moulded separately, and afterwards fixed to the 
blue surface by a partial fusion ; hut the union has 
been effected with such extraordinary care and 
dexteiity, that no trace of the junction can he ob- 
served, nor have tlie most delicate lines received 
the slightest injury. With such samples before ns, 
we ncH‘d not wonder that in thc time of Nero a 
pair of moderate-sized glass cups with handles 
(pfrrotl) sometimes cost i'lky pounds (IIS. sex 
vnl/dju.% Plin. II. AK xxxvi. (j(j). For a full de- 
scription of thc Portland Vase, sec the eighth 
volume of the Archaeologia. 

2. Glass Pastes presenting fac-similes, either in 
relief or intaglio, of engraved precious stones. In 
this way have been preserved exact copies of many 
beautiful gems, of which the originals no longer 
exist, as maybe seen from thc catalogues of Stoscli, 
of Tassie, of thc Orleans collection, and from similar 
publications. These were in demand for the rings of 
such persons as were not wealthy enough to purchase 
real stones, as wo pereei\e from th(‘ phrase ‘’Hu’/rc'w 
(/emmis ex vultji uunidis.'''' (Pliii. //. M.xkxv. 30.) 
Large medallions also of this kind are still pre- 
served, and has-reliefa of cnnsidoralilc magnitude. 
(8eo Winckclmami, i. c. 2. § 27.) 

ik Clostdy allied to the preceding were imitations 
of coloured precious stones, such ns the eurhuncle, 
the sapphire, the amethyst, and above all, the eme- 
rald. These counterfeits were executed witli such 
fidelity, that detection was extremely difficult, and 
great profits were realised by dishonest dealers 
who entrapped the unwary. (Plin. II. xxxvii. 
75.) That such frauds were practised even upon 
the most exalted in station is seen from the anec- 
dote given by Tre bell ins Poilio of the whimsical 
vengeance taken by Gallicnus (Gall. c. 12) on a 
rogue who had cheated him in this way, and col- 
lections arc to he seen at Home of pieces of coloured 
glass which were evidently once worn as jewels, 
from which they cannot he distinguished by the 
eye. (Plin. //. Ad xxxvii. 26‘. 33. 75 ; Seiiee, I'p, 
<So ; Isidor. Grip. xvi. 15, § 27 ; Bt‘ckmann, Ilhlorp 
of Jnrentions, voL i. p. 199. Eng. Trans. 3d edit.) 

4. One very elegant application of glass <l(»Merve» 
to be particularly noticed. A number of fine stalks 
of glass of difierent colutirs were placed vertically, 
and arranged in such a manner as to depict upon 
thc upper surface some figure or pattern, upon ilie 
principle of a minute mosaic. The filamcntB thus 
combined wore then subjected to sueli a degree of 
heat as would suffice to soften without melting 
tluim, and were thus cemented together into a 
solid mass. It is evident that the picture brought 
out upon the up|jer surface wouhl extoiul down 
through the whole of the little column thus fomu'd, 
and hence if it was cut into thin slices at right 
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angles to tljo direction of the fibres, each of those 
sections would upon both sich-s represent the de- 
sign which would be multiplied to an extent in 
proportion to the total length of the glass threads. 
Two beautiful fragments evidently constructed in 
this way arc accurately commented upon ]> 3 ' 
Wmekeimann (i. c, 2. §22, 2.‘], 21), and another 
recently brought from Eg.vpt is shown on the fion- 
tispiece to the third volume of Wilkiusmrs work. 
Man}' mosaic pavements and pictures (opitn vtu- 
mnim) belong to this head, since the cubes were 
frequently composed of opa(|ue glass as \v(dl as 
marlde, but these ha\e been already discussed in 

р. Dio of this woik. 

h. Thick shet‘ts of glass of various colours appear 
to hare been laid down for paving floors, and to 
have been attaclied as a lining to the walls and 
ceilings of apartimmts in dwtdiing houru'M, just as 
seagliinila is frequently emploj'ed in Italy, and oc- 
casionally in our own country also. Kooms fitted 
up in this way even' railed vHmm mmpnu\ and tlH‘ 
pant'ls vtimin rjwfdmiume. Such w{is the kind 
of deiwationi introduced by Seaurus for the si'eiui 
of his theatre, not columns nor pillars of glass as 
some, nor bas-r(dief8 as others have imagined. 
(Plin. //. M xxxvi. 0 1 j Stat. Ay. I />, *12 ; Simec. 
/f)). 7fi; V'opihc. /’Vm. c. 3; Winckelmann, i. 

с. 2. § 2i ; Passeri, p, 07. tal). 

kxi.) 

0. The question wdiether glass windows wau'e 
known to the ancients has, aftm* much diiwusoum, 
been set at rest by the tsvejuatioiis at Ponip(‘ii, for 
not only have many fragments of flat glass been 
disinterred from time to time, but in the t(‘pidariui» 
of the public baths a bronze lattice rrimc to light 
■with some of the patics still insisted in the frame, 
w as to determine at once not only their exist(*ne<‘, 
but the modfj it) which th<‘y w<u’e st'cured and ar- 
rang(‘(L (Mazois, I*uhk de e. viii. p. 07 ; 

ditann de Pompa^ vob iii. f>. 77 ; Beckon-, UuUhh^ 
vok ii, p. 20.) ( UoMUK, p. 4.72, j 

7. From the time that pure glass Inwame known, 
it m'uHt have been remarked tiuit when darkened 
upon one side, it possessc)! the property of reflect- 
ing images. We are (‘crhiin that an attempt was 
made Jiy the Sidonians to make looking-gkiHses 
(Plin. //. iV. xxxvi. 00), and i‘<|uully certain that 
it must have failed, for the use of iiudailic mirrors, 
which are more costly in the first iustonce, which 
require constant care, and athiin Isut imperfectly' 
the end desired, was wnymnl wider tin* Kmpire. 
Eespecting ancient mirrors, see JjjeKuxfjrurJvr. 

Ik A sirange story with regard to an allegml in- 
vention of malleable glass i« found in Petrtnniw 
(c. 51), is told still more cimirostaiifcially by Dion 
Cassius (Ivii. 21 ), and is alluded to by Pliny (//. JV, 
xxxvL 66), with m expreisioa of doubt, however, 
as to its tAth. An artist appeared before -Ti henns 
with a cup of glass. This he dashed violently 
npon the groimd. When taken an it was neither 
broken nor cracked, but dinted like a pieo© of 
TOctal ^The man then produced a mallet, md ham- 
TOored it back into its original shape. The emperar 
inquired whether any one was acquainted with the 
iecret, and was answered in the negiitive, upon 
which the order w«u given that he should be in- 
stantly beheaded, lost the precious metals might 
lose their value, should such a composition become 
genmlly known. iW. li] 

VkTTA, or plural VITTAB, a ribbon or fillet, 
is to, bo considered,^ L A» aa ordinary portion of 
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female dress. II. As a decoration of sacred per- 
sons and sacred things. 

1. When considered as an ordinary portion of 
female dress, it was simply a hand encircling the 
head, and serving to confine the trcs.ses {ennaks 
rinae) the ends, when long {hmfue tueuia vitiuoX 
Imnging down behind. (Virg, Aen, vii. 351, 403* 
Ovid. Met ii. 413, iv. 0; Ishlor, xLx. 31. § 6.) 
It was worn (1.) by maidens (Virg. Aen. ii, 166 • 
Prop. iv. 11. 34; Val. Flacc. viii. G; Serv. ad 
Hrp. Aen. ii. 1 33) ; (2.) by married women also, 
the vitta assumed on the nuptial day being of a 
different form from that used by virgins. (Prop, iv 
3. 15, iv. J 1. 34 ; Plant. Mil. GL ixi. h 104 : Val 
Ma.K. V. 2. § 1.) 

The Vitta was not worn by Hl)ortinae even of 
fair character (Tibull i. 0. 67), much h'sH by mc- 
retrices ; Inmco it was looked upon as an inAtpie 
jfitdoris., and, together with th(‘ uMa and insiita^ 
.served to point out at first .sight the freeborn ma- 
tron. (Ovid. A. A. i. 31, It. A. m, TrU ii. 
247, 2dp. eas Pont. iii. 3. 51.) 

'I’he colour was probably a matter of choice, 
wliite and purple are both nientioned. (Ovid. Met. 
ii. 4I3, CirL% 511; Stat. AchilL i. fill.) One 
of tho.se repri'sented in the cuts below is orna- 
mented with embroidery, and th(*y vv-ere in some 
ea.ses K(‘tvvith pearls {nthe nia rmnfarmiu Dig. 31. 
tit. 2. s- 25. § 2). 

^ The following woodcuts repr(\sent brick and front 
views oi the heads of statues from Hercuhintuim, 
on whl<‘h vve peietnve the vitta. {Pmni d^Erco- 
/(ow, vol. ii. tav. 72, 75.) 



IT. When employed for sacred purposes, ii was 
usually twisted roimd the infula {Infui.a], and 
held together the loose tloeks of wool. ( V irg. tteorp. 
iii, 437, Aen. x. 537 ; Inidor. xix. 3(k § 4 ; 8erV, 
ad Virp. Acu, x. 533; the expression of lurou v» 
142,&c. is obsenre.) Under this form it was em- 
ployed naan ornament for (1) Pric.sfs, and those 
who ortered sacrifice. (Virg. /ian. Ii. 221, vi. 637, 
X. 537 ; Tadt. Ann. i 57.) (2.) Priestesses, enpe- 
dally those of Vesta, and inmee vittala saem/os 
for a Vestal, /mP (Virg. Aen. vii. 4111; 

Ovid. Past, iii 30, vi. 457 ; Juv. iv. 5, vl 50.) 
(3.) Prophets and poets, who may lie regardtul as 
priests, and in this case the Vittao were frequently 
intertwined with chapkqs of olive or laurel (Virg, 
Am. Ui SI, vl 665; Stat. SUv. ii. I 26, Je/u7l 
I 11, T/id. iii 40(1). (4.) Statues of deities. 

(Vlrg.Aw. jl lOfI, 200; Jiiv. vi. 50 ; aim pare 
Btat iii. 3. 3.) (5.) Victinii decked for sa- 
crifice, (Virg. frcorg. ill 407, Am. ii. 133, 1.56, 
V. 306 ; Ovid. M(p. m Pant. iii. 2, 74, Sfcai AeMl 
ii 301.) (6.) Alters. (Virg. Pel viii. 64, Jen. 
ill 64) (/-) Temples* (Prop. iv. Ik 27 ; compare 
Tacit, //kl iv. 53*) (8.) The tmripw of suppli- 
ants. (Virg, Am, vii 237, viii 128.) 
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The sacred vittae, as well as the infulae, were 
made of wool, and hence the epithets lanca (Ovid. 
Fast. iii. 30) and mollis. (Virg. Ed. viii. 64.) 
They were white (niveae^ Virg. Georg, iii. 487 ; 
Ovid. Met. xiii. 643 ; Stat. Theh. iii. 466), or pur- 
ple (puniceae^ Prop. iv. 9. 27), or azure (caeruleae) 
when wreathed round an altar to the manes. (Virg. 
uien. iii. 64.) 

Vitta is also used in the general sense of a string 
for tying up garlands (Plin. //. N. xviii. 2 ; Isidor. 
xix. 31.6), and viitae loreae for the leathern straps 
or braces by which a machine was worked. (Plin. 
II. N. xviii. 31.) [W. R.] 

ULNA (wXevrf), properly the fore-ann from 
the shoulder to the wrist, is also used for the 
whole arm, and even for the whole span of both 
arms ; and hence, as a measure of length, it ap- 
pears to be used with different significations. In 
the chief passages in which it occurs (Virg. Due. 
iii. 105, Georg., iii. 355 ; Ovid, Metam. vin. 750 ; 
Hor. Epofl. iv. 8) there is nothing to determine its 
length, except, perhaps, in the last qiioted passage, 
whore, however, we may easily suppose the exag- 
geration of caricature. Servius, however, in his 
note on the first of these passages, says that it was 
the space between the outstretched hands, that is, 
the same as the Greek opyvia of six feet ; and this 
is evidently its meaning in Pliny (/LM. x\i. 40. 
s. 76, 32, s. 57), where it is important to observe 
that crassitudo refers to the drcicm/eretzce of the 
trunk, not to its diameter. Later writers use it 
as equivalent to the cubit or a modification of it, 
and hence the modern clL (Pollux, ii. 140 ; Solin. 
54.) fP. a] 

XJLTROTRIBirTA. [Censor, p, 265, a.] 
UMBELLA. [Umbraculum.] 
UMBPLICUS. [Liber.] 

UMBO. [Clipeus ; Toga, p. 1136, b.] 
UMBRA'CULUM, UMBELLA 
ffiadZLQv, cnciadlcrKp) a parasol, was used by Greek 
and Roman ladies as a protection against the sun. 



They seem not to have been carried generally by 
the ladies themselves, but by female slaves who 
htdd them over tlieir mistresses. The daughters 
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of the aliens {piroiKoC) at Athens had to carry 
parasols after the Athenian maidens at the Paiia- 
thenaca, as is mentioned under IIydriaphoria. 
The parasols of the ancients seem to have been 
exactly like our own parasols or umbrellas in 
form, and could be shut up and opened like ours. 
(Aristoph. EquH. 1348 ; Schol. ad he.; Ovid. Ar. 
Am. ii. 20.9.) They are often represented in paint- 
ings on ancient vases: the annexed woodcut is 
taken from Millin’s Peintiires de Vases Antiques, 
vol. i. pi. 70. The female is clothed in a long 
Chiton or Diploidion [Tunica, p. 1172, b.], and 
has a small Himation, which seems to have fallen 
off her shoulders. 

It was considered a mark of effeminacy for men 
to make use of parasols. (Anacreon, ap, A then. xii. 
p. 534, a.) The Roman ladies used them in the 
amphitlieatre to defend themselves from the sun 
or some passing shower (Mart. xiv. 28), when the 
wind or other circumstances did not allow the ve- 
larium to be extended. To hold a parasol over a 
lady was one of the common attentions of lovers 
(Mart. XI. 73 ; Ovid, L c.), and it seems to have 
been very common to give parasols as presents. 
(Juv. ix. 50.) 

Instead of parasols the Greek women in later 
times wore a kind of straw hat or bonnet, 
called ^oAla. (Pollux, vii. 174; compare x. 127 ; 
Theocr. xv. 3.0.) The Romans also wore a hat with 
a broad brim (petasus) as a protection against the 
sun. (Suet. Jug. 82 ; Dion Cass. lix. 7.) See Paci- 
audi, rfe (fmhelke gestafiozie, Rom. 1752; Becker, 
Charikles, vol. ii. p. 73. 

UNCIA {hyma, ovy/da, obyyia), the twelfth 
part of the As or Libra, is derived by Varro from 
unus, as being the unit of tlio divisions of the as 
(A. A. V. 171, MUller). It was subdivided into 
2 smntmciae, 3 dzteilac, 4 sicUiei, 6 sen'tuhie, 24 scrzh 
puUi, and 144 siliqme. Tlic values of the Uncia 
and its subdivisions, in terms of our own weights, 
will be found in the Tables. 

In connecting the Roman system of weiglits and 
money with the Greek, another division of the uncia 
was used. When the drachma was introduGcd 
into the Roman system as equivalent to the dezm- 
rius of 96 to the pound [Denarius ; Drachma] 
the uncia contained 8 drachmae, the dradma 3 
scrupula, the scrupukm 2 oboU (since 6 ohli made 
up the drachma), and the ohohs 3 siliquae (lieparla). 
Therefore the uncia was divided into 8 drachmae, 
24 scrupnla, 48 oholi, 144 siliqme. In this division 
we have the origin of the modem Italian system, 
in which the pound is divided into 1*2 ounces, the 
ounce into 8 drams, the dram into 3 scruples, and 
the scruple into 6 carats. In each of those systcuns 
1728 mparia, sUiquae, ot carats make up the pound. 

The uncial system was adopted by the Greeks 
of Sicily, who called their obol Xirpa ^^lie Roman 
libra), and divided it into twelve parts, each of 
which they called oy/efa or obyda (the Roman 
uncia). In this system the byfda was reckoned 
equal to the %aMcoi}y, [Litra ; Nummus, pp. 
813,814.3 

Muller considers that the Greeks of Sicily, and 
also the Romans themselves, obtained the uncial 
system from the Etruscans. (EtrusMr, L j). 309.) 

The Romans applied the uncial division to all 
kinds of mapituae. [As.] In length the uncia 
was the twmfth of a foot, whence the word inch, 
in area the twelfth of a Jngerum, in content the 
twelfth of a sextarius, in time the twelfth of an 
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hour. [As, suh ftn.] Respecting tlie mtda as a 
coin sec As, p. 141, a. 

(Boclvli, Metrolog, Untersucli. pp. 155, lOO, 1G5, 
293 ; Warm, do Fond^ &c. pp. 3, 9, C3, 67, 113, 
138.) [P.S.J 

UNCIATOIJM FENUS. [Fenur, p. 527, 1).] 

UNCTO'RES. f Balneab, p. 190, b. J 

UNCT0A1UUM. [Balneae, p. 190, b.] 

UNGUENTA, ointments, oils, or salves. Tlic 
application of CJngiienta in connection with bath- 
ing and the athletic contests of the ancients is 
stated imcler Balneae, Athletab, A:c. But 
although their original object uas simply to pre- 
serve the healtli and elasticity of the human frarue, 
they were in later times used as articles of luxury. 
They were then not only employed to impart to 
the body or hair a particular colour, but also to 
give to them the most beautiful fragrance possible ; 
they were, moreover, not merely applied after a 
bath, but at any time, to render one’s appearance or 
presence more plea.saiit than usual. In short they 
were used then as oils and pomatums are at present. 

The numerous kinds of oils, soaps, pomatums, 
and other perfumes with which the ancients were 
acipiainted, are quite astoimshing. W e knowseveral 
kinds of soap which they used, tlioiigh, as it ap- 
pears, more for the purpose of painting the liair 
than for cleaning it. (1*1 in. /A N. xviii. 12, 51 ; 
Mart, viii, 23. 20, xiv. 26, 27.) For the same 
purpose tlu'y also used certain herbs. (Ovid. Ar. 
Amut Hi. 163, Amor. i. 11.) 

Among the various and costly oils which were 
partly used for the skin and partly for the hair, tlic 
ioHowiiig may be mentioned as e.vainple.s ; ineiule- 
sium, megalesiam, nudfipium, amaradmim, Gypri- i 
mim, Rusiuum, nnrdiuum, spicatuin, iasminum, 
rosaceum, and crocus-oil, wluch was considered the 
most costly. (Bi‘(‘ker, ii. n. 27.) In ad- i 
ditimi to those oils the ancients also used various 
kinds of powder as perfume.s, whicli by a general 
name ar<j called FidgamuH. To what (‘xtent 
tlu* luxury of using fragrant oils and the like was 
carried cm, maybe inferred from Beneea ), 

who says that people anointed themselv(‘s twice or 
even tlireo times a day, in order that the deliciou.4 
fragrance might luwer diminish. At Rome, how 
ever, these luxuries did not become v(‘ry general 
till towards the end of the rt^puhlic (Gcdl. vH, 12), 
while the Gro(;ks appear to Imve been fiimiliar with 
them from early times. The wealthy Greeks and 
Romans carried tiuur ointments and perfumes with 
them, osp<‘ciaIly when they bathed, in smaU hox(‘s 
of costly materials and beautiful -rs'orkmunship, 
which were called N'mihrcki. (Bottiger,AV/5mo, i. 
p. 52.) The tradic which was carried on in these 
ointments and perfumes in sevemi towns of Grtume 
and southern Italy was very considerahle. The 
persons engaged in manufacturing them wore called 
by the Romans (fngueulam (Ck. ik OJ/l i. 12 ; 
Jlorat &ut ii, 3. 228), or as they frequently were 
women, Ungmntarim (Plin. /J. iSf. viii 5), and 
the art of manufacturing them tjngmntaricb. I,n | 
the wealthy and effeminate city of Capua there ’ 
was ono great street called the Soj^lasia, which 
consisted entirely of simps in which ointments and 
perfumes were sold. 

A few words are necessary on the custom of the 
ancients in painting their faces. In Grec'ce this 
practice appears to have b«mn very common among 
the Mie»» though men also had sometimes re- 
course to it, as for example, Bemetrius Phalcreus, 
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(Athen. xii. p. 642.) But as regards the women, 
it appears that tiuur retired mode of living, and 
their sitting mostly in their own apartmmits, de- 
prived them of a great part of their natural fresh- 
ness and beaut}", for which, of course, they were 
anxious to nmke up by artificial means. (Xenopli. 
Ocean. 10. § 10 ; Stobaeiis, iii. p. 87, etl. Gaisford ; 
compare Becker, CkaricJes^ ii. p. 232.) This mode 
of embellishing themselves was probably applied 
only on certain occasions, biich as wlicn tln'y went 
out, or wished to appear more cliarming. (Lysias, 
de cacd. Emtosth. p. 15; Aristoph. Li/sisir. 140, 
Eac/es. 878, Flat. 1064 ; Pint. Aleib. 39.) The 
colours used for this purpose were white 
{cerusa) and red (%yxoo<reL or d 7 Xoecra, 
crvKtij.uvoVf or (pvicos, Xenoph. Occon. 10. § 2 ; 
Aristoph. Lpsktr. 48, Eecles. 929 ; Alexis, ap. 
Athen. xiii. p. .568, compare 557 ; Etyinol. Mag. 
5. V. ^E^ifxjivOi&crOai). The eyebrows were fre- 
quently painted black (jUsAw, do’^oAos, or (jTi/iftis', 
Alexis, ap. Athen. xiii. p. 5G8 ; Pollux, v. 101). 
The manner in which this operation of painting 
was performed, is still seen in some ancient works 
of art representing ladies in the act of painting 
thcm.sL4v(‘3. Sometimes they arc seen painting 
tliemselves with a brush and sametimes with their 
fingers, (Bottiger, ii. ta1>. ix. and i. tab. vi.) 

Tin* Romans, towards the end of the republic 
and niubu* the empire, were no less fond of painting 
tlnunsf hes than the Greeks. (Horat. Epod. xli, 
JO ; Ovid. Ar. A/m iii. 199 ; Plin. li.N. xxviii. 8.) 
'I'lic r(‘d colour was at Rome, as in many parts of 
Greece, pn^pared from a kind of moss which the 
Romans called fucus (the rocella, of Limiaens), and 
from which afterwards all kinds of paint were 
calb'd fneus* Anotlier general term for paint ia 
crela. For emhcllislung and cleaning the com- 
plexion the Greeks as well as the Romans used a 
substance called oestpum (sec the comment, on 
Saidas, s. v. Otcrirr})., which was f),repar<‘d of the 
wool taken from those parts of the body of a slicep 
in which it perspired most. Another nunedy often 
ap[)lied for Himiiar purposes consi,'!!te(l of powdered 
oxcrementa of the Egyptian crocodiles, (Ilorat, 
and Plin. h e.) 

Respecting the sulijects here montiouod and 
everything connected with tins toilet of the an- 
cients, see Bottiger, iSahina nder jWapenm'm'u im 
/kifzzimmer cinor rcirhau Uommn. Leipv.. 1886, 
2 vols. [L. S.'J 

IJNOUKNTATilL [IInguenta.I 

UNIVETISITAS. The philosophical division 
of things { Res) in the widest sense of the term, is 
into tilings Gmqmrcal (Res GoiqiondcH), ohji^cts of 
sense, and things hicorporcal (lies Incorporalos), 
objects of intellect only (Cic. Top 5.) ; and this 
division was applied by the J toman Jurists to things 
aw the objects of Rights. “Wlnm a man said of a 
thing numm est,” h might be (fftfier a Corporeal 
thing, as a piece of land or an animal ; or it might 
bean Tncorpoieal tiling, ns a Jus utendi fruendi* 
Obligationes svere also classed among fm!orpon‘al 
things. But this is not a division of things, in the 
limited sense, for things in that sense are alwiijs 
corporeal ; it is a division of things in tim wider 
sense. 

In a thing corporeal we may consider that there 
are |mrts, in reference to which the whole is a Gni- 
yorsitas or a unit. If then the division Into parts 
is made with referonce to the sulijection of a part 
to a person’s will, the part is viewed an a whole, 
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as a tiling in itself, tliat is, the whole is viewed 
pro diviso ; for division in this case is the same as 
making many wholes out of one whole. It is 
here assumed that the thing is in its nature di- 
visible ; as a piece of land which is capable of 
being divided into pints. 

But there are parts of things corporeal which 
are essential to the constitution of the whole, so that 
the whole cannot be divided into parts without 
the destruction of its nature ; as a living animal 
for instance. 

B(;sidos the corporeal parts into which a (cor- 
poreal) thing IS divisible, wc maj^ suppose incorpo- 
real, ideal parts of a corporeal thing (Dig. 45. tit. 

3. s. 5). These parts arc assumed fractions of a 
whole, not corporeal parts. If such a part is the 
ohject of thought, the whole corporeal thing is 
viewed pro indiviso: the corpoi'oal ohject of the will 
is the thing, and the limitatum of the will to a 
part, is merely intellectual. Thus several persons 
may be joint owners of a piece of undivided land, 
but no one can say that any particular part belongs 
to him. The case just put is that of a corporeal 
whole and ideal parts. But the whole may 
be ideal and the parts corporeal : as when there 
is a number of independent corporeal things, not 
materially connected, but they arc intellectually 
connected so as to form in idea a whole : thus a 
flock of sheep is an ideal whole, and the several 
shec'p arc the independent corporeal things. The 
ideal whole is not coinpuscd of tiic several corporeal 
things, for an ideal whole cannot bo composed^ of 
corporeal parts ; but the ideal whole is a notion 
which is formed with reference to some particular 
purpose. It is necessary that the purpose of the 
several things shall not be dilFerent from and inde- 
pendent of the general purpose for which the notion 
is formed, but subservient to it. Thus as separate 
corporeal things may be often materially united to 
form a new corpus ; so the several independent 
things which are not capable of such material 
union, may be viewed as an ideal union or as a 
a universitas for some purpose ; the flock of sheep 
may be viewed as a whole, as a universitas, for 
the purpose of ownership. Such a universitas, as 
already observed, is independent of the several cor- 
poreal tilings : it still exists if they are all changed. 
Thus in a flock of sheep we have a fictitious, a 
juristical whole or thing, and in the notion of 
a universitas of persons wc have a fictitious or ju- 
ristical person, which is still the same person 
though all the individuals arc changed.^ As a 
niirabcr of sheep must have a name, a flock, in order 
to be comprehended in one notion, so a Juristical^ 
person must have a name, as the universitas of 
Eahri, or the city of Rome. 

The tenn universitas then may have various 
senses, 1. Both the universitas and the parts may 
be corporeal (Dig. 50. tit 10. s. 23.9. § fl) : terri- 
torium est universitas agrorum intra fines cujus- 
que civitatis. 2. The universitas may be corpo- 
real, and the parts incorporeal, as when we imagine 
fractional parts of a tiling. 3, The universitas may 
bo incorporcifl, and the parts corporeal, as a flock 
of sheep. 4. The universitas and the parts may 
both be incorporeal. 

The fourth is the case when the notion of a 
whole and its parts is not applied to things, but to 
rights: thus a man’s whole iiropcrty may he 
viewed as a unit, or as a uniwrsitaH, which compre-* 
bends the several rights that he has to the several 
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material things which form the ideal unit of his 
property. 

In this way we arrive at the correct notion of a 
universitas of persons, which is the notion of a 
fictitious person imagined for certain purposes, as 
the notion of a universitas of independent material 
things is the notion of a fictitious thing, imagined 
for certain purposes. 

A single person only can properly be viewed as 
the subject of rights and duties ; but the notion of 
legal capacity may hy a fiction be extended to an 
imaginary person, to a universitas personaram, but 
the fictitious person is not a unit composed of the 
real persons : it is a name in -wliich the several 
persons or a majority may act for certain permanent 
purposes. The purpose itself is sometimes the 
fictitious person, as when property is given for 
the service of religion, whether it is administered 
by one person or several persons. Sucli juxistical 
persons have certain legal capacities as individuals 
have j hut their legal ca])acities arc limited to 
property as their ohject. It is true that the Ro- 
mans olteii coiiaidered persons as a collective unity, 
.sim[>ly because they all exerciocd the same 
functions : thus they speak of the Collegium 
of the comsiils [CoiLiioinM], and of the Tribuni 
Plebis. In like manner they say that the Duum- 
viri of a immicipum arc to ho viewed as one person. 
(Dig. 50, tit. 1. s. 25). But these fictitious 
unities have only reference to Jus Publicum, and 
they have no necessary connection with juristical 
pei'soms, the e.s.sential character of which is the 
capacity to have and acquire property by seme 
name. 

Juristical persons could bo subjects of owner- 
ship, Jura in re, obligationc.s, and hereditas; 
they could ovvn slaves and liave the Patronatns ; 
hut all tlic relations of Familia, as the I’atria Po- 
testas and others of a like kind, were foreign to the 
notion. But though the capacity to have propf'rty 
is the distinguishing characteristic of Juristical 
persons viewed with relation to Jus Privatum, the 
objects for which the property is had and applied 
may be any ; and the capacity to have property 
implies a purpose for which it is had, which is 
often much more important than this m<s#e capacity. 
But the purposes for which Juristical persons have 
property are quite distinct from their capacity to 
have it. This will appear from all or any of the 
examples hereinafter given. 

The following are Juristicid persons: (1) Givi- 
tas; (2) Municipes: this term is more common 
than Mimicipium, and comprehends both citizens 
of a Municipium and a Colony ; it is also tised 
when the ohject is to express the Mimicipium as 
a whole opposed to the individual memhers of it. 
(3) Reapublica. In the republican period, when 
used without an adjunct, liespublica expressed 
Rome, but in the old jurists it signifies a Civitas 
dependent on Rtiiue. (4) Refipublica Civitatis or 
Municipii ; (5) Commimo, Communitas. Besides 
the Civitates, component parts of the Civitafces are 
also Juristical persons : (1) Curiae or Decuriones | 
tlio word Decuriones often denotes the individuals 
composing the body of Pecurioncs as opposed to 
the Civitits (Municipes), which appears from a 
passage in the Digest (4 tit. 3. s, 15), where it is 
stated that m action for Dolus will not lie against 
the Municipes, for a fictitious person cannot be 
|fuilty of Dolus, but such action will lie against^the 
'individual Deciiriones who administer the affair® 
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of tlie Miiiiicipos. Sonietimos tlie word Ciiriii is 
iHod as equi’valent to Civitas; and soniotiinos the 
Deenriones are spoken of as a Juristieal person, 
winch has property as such. (2) Vici ; wiiich 
have no political self-existence, but are attached 
to some liespublica ; yet they are juristical per- 
fions, can hold property, and niaintam suits. (3) 
Fora, Conciliabula, Castclla. These were places 
between Ci\!tates and Vici as to extent and im- 
}mitance; they belonged to a Bespiiblica, but liad 
the rights of juristical persons: they are not men- 
tioned in the iogislatimi of Justinian, but the names 
occur in the Tablet of TIoraclea, in the Lex Galliae 
Cisalpinae, and in Paulas (S\ It iv. tit. 6. s. 2.) 
In the later period ot the Empire, Provinces were 
viewed as juristical persona. 

^ In the writings of the Agrimensorea, commu- 
nities, and, jmrticularly, colonies {c^Jom?),aro desi*^ 
nated by the appropriate name of Publicae Pc?- 
aonae, and property is spoken of as belonging to 
tlie Colon 1 , that is, the Colonia, Coloni being used 
iiere m the same sense in which Municipes was 
used as above explained. 

Other juristical persons were (1) Peligious 
bodies, as Collegia of Priests, and of the Vestal 
V iigins, which could hold property and take by 
teHtament. (2) Associations of oilicial persons, 
such as tho.se who were employed in administra- 
tion ; the Imdy of Scrihae became one of the most 
numerous and important, as they were employed in 
all braneheB of administration ; the general name 
was Bcribmq a tenii^ which includes the particular 
nanies of lihnirii, fiscales and others ; tliey were 
divided into sulidivisions called Bccuriae, a term 
which even under the Eepublxc and also under 
the Empire denoted the corporations of Scribae ; 
the individual members were called doenriati, and 
subsoqn^^wtly decuriales ; the decuriati had great 
privileges in Rome and subsequently in Constanti- 
miple. (Cic. m JVr. iii. 7i), ad QainL I^aL ; 
Tacit JmK xiil 27 ; Siieton. A?///. 57, Claud, 1.) 
(3) AssociatioriH for trade and commerce, as Fabri 
PistoroH, Navicidarii, the individuals of which had’ 
a common profeHsion, on which the notion of their 
union was founded ; but each man worb*d on his 
own accoiim.^ Associations properly included under 
Sucie tales [Sooiktah] : such associations could lie 
dissolved by the notice of any member, and were 
actually dissolved by the death of a single member. 
Some of these aflsuciations, such as those for work- 
mg Mines, Salinae, and farming the Portoria were 
corporate, bodies, though they had the name of Socie- 
tes. (4) Associations, called Sodalimtes, Sodalitin, 
Collegia Sodalitia, which rosiuubled nunh'rn clulis. 

In their origin they were friendly associations for 
feasting together ; in course of time many of them 
became political associations, but from this we must 
not conclude that their tro^ nature really varied • 
they were associations not included in any other 
class that has been enumerated, hut they differed 
in ^their character according to the times. Xn 
periods of commotion they became the central 
points of political factions, and new associations, it 
may bo reastmably supposed, would he formed ex* 
presriy for piditical purposes. Sometimes tho 
ptibhc places were crowded by the Sodalitiaand 
Deciinati (Cio. Quint Frat il 3), and the 
wnate was at last compelled to propose a lex which 
fthotild subject to the penalties of Vis those who 
would' not disperse. This' was, followed by a gene- 
m dissokrion of collegia according to Asconius 
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(m Conicnemam), but the dissolution onhr ex- 
r" associations, as may be 

safely inferred from the nature of tlie case and 
even the words of Asconius, if carefully examined^ 
are not mconsistent with this conclusion. In 
the Digest q/ tit. 22. s. 1, 2, 3) we find the rule 
tlm no collepim could be farmed without ! 
peraiission of a Senatusconsnltum or the Caesar • 
and persons wlio associated unlawfully were guilt? 
of an extraordmarium crimen. The rule of law 
means that no union of persons could form a 
juristical person without the consent of the nroner 
authority ; and this^ is quite distinct frorn the 
other provision contained in the same rule, which 
punished associations of persons who acted as cor- 
porations, for this part of the rule relates only to 
such associations as were dangerous, or of an unde- 
fined character. 

rhere were also in the Imperial period the 
Collepa tcnuionim, or associations of poor people, 
but they were allowed to meet only once a month 
ana they paid monthly contributions. (Dig. 47. 
tit. 22. s. 1, 3.) A man could only belong to one 
ot^ them. Slaves could belong to such a collegium, 
with the permi.ssion of their masters. 

Communities of cities and towns have a kind of 
natural or necessary existence ; and other bodies, 
called corpoiations, have been fashioned by a kind 
of analogy to them, and like them can have pro- 
perty, and be represented like them by an agent 
wherein consists the essence of a juristical person! 
Soine of these corporations, like communities of 
citu's and towns, wf'ro of a permanent character, 
as Colleges of Priests, Decuriae, and Compajiies 
oi JirtisaiiH ; others had a temporary character 
as Socictates and Sodalitates. All these corpo- 
rations are dc.signated by the name cither of Col- 
legimn or Coipus, between which there is no legal 
distinction ; for it appears that one corporation 
was called a Colleginm and another a Corpus, as it 
might happen. But both of these terms dmiote a 
Corporation, as above explained, as opposed to a 
Civitas or Respnblica# The members of such cor- 
porations were Collegac and Sodah's, which is a 
more general and an older term than Sodalitas. 
Altogether they were called Collegiati and Corpo- 
rati : the members of particular kinds of corpora- 
tions were Decuriati, Decuriales, Socii. The com- 
: mon name which includes all Corporations and 
Civitates is Universitas, as opposed to which any 
individual is singuJaris p(*r.sona. 

The notion of individual property as a unity is 
founded on the notion of the unity of the owner. 

But this notion of unity, when mice established, 
may for certain purposes he arbitrarily assumed, 
and accordingly it is applied to the case of Feculi- 
um, Dos, and Hm^editas, and modem writers have 
designated these as cases of a Universitas Juris. 
The name Universitas Juris does not occur in the 
Roman law. On this suliject see Fuchta, fmt 
ii § 222, The nature of Succession is explained 
underSuccjeasio. 

The term Universitas was adopted in the middle 
ages to denote certain great schools, but not as 
Schools : the term denoted those places as coipora- 
tiona, that is, as associations of individuals. The 
adjunct which would express the kind of persons 
associated would depend on circumstances: thus 
m Bologna, the expression Universitas Echoliirium 
was in common use ; in Paris, Univefsitaa Mugis- 
trorum. The School as such^ was culled Schola, 
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and from tlic tliirtecntli century, most commonly 
Stadium ; and if it was a distinguislied school, it 
was called Stadium Generale. The first occasion 
on which the term Universitas was applied to a 
great school is said to he in a Decretal of Innocent 
III., of the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
addressed Scholaribus Parisiensibus. 

(Savigny, System dcs Ileutigen Rom. Redkts^ i. 
378, ii. 235, iii. 8 ; Savigny, GescMcUe des Rom. 
Redds im Mittelalter, vol. iii. 318, 380 ; Puchta, 
Inst. ii. § 222.) [G. L.] 

VOCA/TIO IN JUS. [Actio, p. 10. b.] 
VOLO^NES is synonymous with Voluniarii 
(from mlo)^ and might hence be applied to all 
those who volunteered to serve in the Roman 
armies without there being any obligation to do so. 
But it was applied more especially to slaves, when 
in times of need they offered or were allowed to 
fight in the Roman armies. Thus w'hen diming 
the second Punic war after the battle of Cannae 
there was not a sufficient number of freemen to 
complete the army, about 8000 young and able- 
bodied slaves offered to serve. Their proposal was 
accepted ; they received armour at the public ex- 
pense, and as they distinguished themselves they 
were honoured with the franchise. (Liv. xxii, 57, 
xxiii. 35 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 1 1 ; Fest. s. v. Volones.) 
In after times the name volones was retained when- 
ever slaves chose or were allowed to take up arras 
in defence of their masters, which they were the 
more willing to do, as they were generally re- 
warded with the franchise, (Liv. xxiv. 11, 14, 
&c., xxvii. 38, xxviii. 4G ; J. Capitolin. M.Anto- 
mn. Philos. 21.) [L. S.] 

VOLUaiEN. [Liber.] 

VOLUNTAllIL [Volones.] 
VOMITOlilA. [Amphitiieatrum, p. 84.] 
URAGUS. [Exercitus, p. 50G, a.] 
URBA'NAE COHORTES. [Exercitus, p. 
510, a.] 

UGiCEUS, a pitcher, or watcr-pot, generally 
made of earthenware. (Big. 33. tit. 7. s. 18 ; Hor. 
Ar. Poet. 22.) It was used by the priests at 
Rome in the sacrifices, and thus appears with other 
sacrificial emblems on the coins of some of the 
Roman gentes. The annexed, coin of the Pompeia 
g(Mi8 has on the obverse a lituus before the head 
of Pompeius, the triumvir, and an urceiis be- 
hind it. 



URNA, an urn, a Roman measure of capacity 
for fluids, equal to half an Amphora. (Hor. Sat. 
i, L 54.) This use of the term was probably 
founded upon its more general application to de- 
note a vessel for bolding water, or any other sub- 
stance, either fluid or solid. (Plant, Psettd. i, 2, 
24 ; Hor. Bat. i. 5. 81, ii. G. 10 ; Ovid, Met, hi. 
172.) 

An urn was used to receive the names of the 
judges {jmUms) in order that the praetor might 
draw out of it a sufficient number to determine 
causes (Hor. iii 1. IG ; Virg. Aen, vi 43251 


Plin. Episl, X. 3 ; Juv. xiii. 4) : also to receive the 
ashes of the dead. [Funus, p. 560, a.] For this 
purpose urns were made of marble, porphyry, 
baked clay, bronze, or glass, of all forms and sizes, 
some quite simple, and others sculptured in bas- 
relief, or ornamented in an endless variety of 
ways. [J. Y,] 

URPEX. [iRPEx.] 

USTRFNA, USTRI'NUM. [Funus, p. 
558, b.] 

USUCATIO. The history of Usiicapio is an 
important fact in the history of Roman Juris- 
prudence. Usucapio is the acquisition of Quiri- 
tarian ownership by continuous possession ; coiise- 
qucntly, it is not possible in the case of a Pere- 
grinus nor is it applicable to provincial land. 

Gains (ii. 40 — 42) states that there was origi- 
nally in Rome only one kind of ownership : a per- 
son was either owner of a thing Ex jure Quiritium, 
or he was not owner at all. But afterwards owner- ‘ 
ship was divided, so that one man might be owner 
Ex jure Quiritium, and another might have tlie 
same thing In bonis, that is, have the right to the 
exclusive enjoyment of it. He then goes on to 
give an instance of the mode in which the divided 
ownership might arise by reference to the transfer 
of a Res Mancipi : if such a thing was transferred 
by bare tradition, and there was neither Mancipatio 
nor In jure cessio, the new owner only acquired the 
natural ownership, as some would call it, or only 
had it In bonis, and the original owner retained the 
Quiritarian ownership until the purchaser acquired 
the Quiritarian ownership by Usucapio {possidendo 
usucapiat) ; for when the Usucapio was completed, 
the effect was the same as if the thing had been 
originally mancipated or transferred by the In 
jure cessio. Gains adds, in the case of moveable 
things the Usucapio is completed in a year, but in 
the case of a fundus or aedes two years are re- 
quired ; and so it is provided by the Twelve 
Tables.” 

In this passage he is evidently speaking of Res 
Mancipi only, and of them only when transferred 
to the purchaser by the owner without the forms 
of Mancipatio or in Jure Cessio. From this then 
it might be safely concluded that the Twelve 
Tables provided a remedy for defective modes of 
conveyance of Res Mancipi from the owner ; and 
this is all that could be concluded from this pas- 
sage. But a passage which immediately follows 
shows that this was all that the Twelve Tables 
did ; for Gains (ii. 43) proceeds to say, But 
(Ceferum) there may be Usucapio even in the case 
of those things which have come to us by tradition 
from a person who was not the owner, whether 
they are Res Mancipi or not, provided we have 
received thenqi bona fide, believing that he who de- 
livered (qui tradidmt) them to us was the owner. 
And this rule of law seems to have been established, 
in order that the ownership of things might not 
bo long in uncertainty, seeing that one or two 
years would bo quite sufficient % the owner to 
look after his property, that being the time al- 
lowed to the Possessor for Usucapio.” 

The reason for limiting <tbn owner to one or two 
years has little iforce in it and possibly no his- 
torical truth I but it 'is Hew from tfiiis passage that 
this application of the mie of Usu^pio was formed 
from analo|fy id the rule of the Twelve Taldes, 
and that it was not contained in them. The 
limitation of the time of Usucapio is clearly due to 
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the Twelve Tables, and tbe time applied only to 
purchases of B,es Mancipi from the owner, when 
the legal forms of conveyance had been neglected. 
But the origin of Usucapio v/as probably still 
more remote. 

When Gains states that there was originally 
only one kind of ownership at Home, and that 
afterwards ownership was divided, he immediately 
shows how this arose hy taking the case of a lies 
Mancipi. This division of ownership rested on the 
dnision of things into Res Mancipi and Res Nee 
Mancipi, a distinction that had reference to nothing 
else than the mode of transferring the prf)perty of 
them. Tilings were merely called Res Mancipi, 
because the ownership of them could not ho trans- 
ferred without Muncipatio. Things wore Res ncc 
Mancipi, the alienation of which could be ctleoted 
without Mancipatlo. There could be no division 
of things into Mancipi and Noc mancipi, except 
by determining what things should bo Res Mancipi. 

■ Res ncc hlancipi are dotermined, negatively : they 
arc all things that are not Res Mancipi. But the 
negative detarraination prc-stipposes the positive. 
Therefore Res Mancipi were determined before 
Res nec Mancipi could be determined ; and before 
the Res Mancipi were determined, there was no 
distinction of things into Bes Mancipi and Res 
ni'c Maneij)!. But tins distinction, as such, only 
alFected the condition of those things to which it 
had a direct application : eoriKefiiamtly all other 
things remained ns they were heforo. The conehi- 
siou then is certain, tliat the Risa Maueipi-as'a 
class of things were ]K).sterior in order of tinm to 
the class of lies nec Mancipi, which comprehended j 
all things except Res Mancipi. Utitil then the 
class of Eos Mancipi was established, all property 
at Romo could bo alienated liy tradition, as Res 
noc Mancipi could be alienated by tradition after 
the class of Res Mancipi was constituted. 

The time when the class of Res Mancipi ■was 
formed is not known ; but it is most consistent 
with all that we know to suppose that it existed 
before the Twelve Taldt's. If we (consider the 
forms of Maneipatio [MAXCiriTJu], wo cannot 
believe that they arose in any other way tlian by 

S ositivc enactment As soon as the forms of 
fancipatio and of the In jure ccssio (which from 
its character must he posterior to Maiuupatio) 
were CHtablished, it followed that mere tradition of 
a thing to a purcliaser and payment of the piirchiise- 
money, conkl not transfer the owuership of a Res 
Mancipi, The transfer gave the ]mfchas(‘r merely 
a PosscBsio, mwl the original owner retained the 
property. In course of time the purchnscT oli- 
* taincA^Ihe Eublkiana actio, and from this time it 
m%hli«4nid that a double ownership existed in 
the 'Sam*, thing* 

The introduction. rf,Mw4pttio, which gave rise i 
to the double owitcf ship,"' was also followed by 
the introduction of . .tjjwcaplo. - The , bomt fide 
Possessor oi‘ a Res which had not bean 

transierred by Mancipatlo, had no legal defence 
against the owner who claimed the thwtg* But he 
had the cxceptio doii, and sttbseg.utiifcTy the Ex- 
ceptio roi venditao ft tradihio by which he could 
protect himself against the owner j and a« JPoswssor 
simply ho had the protection of tho Interdict 
aMMUftt third persions. He had the Ml enjoyment 
of thO' thing, and ho could transfer the possessid, 
but he could do no act with respect to it for which 
Qumtarian ownewhip wag necessary j c 0 nsc<iuciRly 
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he could not alienate it by Mancipatio or In jure 
Cessio, and it was a necessary consequence that he 
could not dispose of it hy Testament in the same 
way in wdiich Quiritarian owmeiship was disposed 
of by Testament. The necessity fur such a rule as 
that of Usucapio was evident, but it could arise 
in no other way than by positive enactment, for its 
eifect was to be the same as that of Mancipatio. 
Tiio Twelve Tables fixed the term of Usucapio, 
but wm do not know whether they fixed or merely 
confirmed the rule of law as to Usucapio. 

It is a mistake to suppose that tradition or de- 
livery was a part of Mancipatio as such. Manci- 
patio was merely a form of transferring ownership 
which was fixecl hy law, and the characteristic of 
which was publicity : a delivery of the thing would 
I of course generally follow, but it was no part of 
the transfer of ownership. Land (praedia) for 
instance could he mancipated without delivery 
(in abaeniia mmicipari sohml^ UIp. Fraf^. tit. 18 ; 
Gaius, i, 121.) In the ease of moveable things, 
it was necessary that they should be present, not 
for the purpose of delivery, but that tho thing 
mancipated might he identified hy apprehension. 
The essential to the transfer of ownership in all 
countries, is tho consent of two persons, who have 
Ji\gal capacity to consrmt, tho seller and tho buyer. 
All the rest is form that maybe varied infinitely: 
this consent is the substance. Yet tradition as a 
form of transfer was undoubtedly the old Rmnau 
form, and consent alone was not sufficient ; and It 
may be adiniUed that consent alone was never siifii- 
ciimt for the transfer of ownership without afTecting 
tho princiide laid down that consent alone is es- 
Bential in the transfer of ownership. This appa- 
rent incongruity is ingeniously and sufficiently e.x- 
plained in the ibllowingmarmer: “Tradition owes 
its origin to a time when men could not sufficiently 
separate in their minds Physical ownership, or the 
dominium over a thing, from Legal ownership. As 
a man can only call a bird in tho air or a wild 
animal in tho forest bis own wben he has caught 
it j so mmi thought that tradition must he added to 
contract in order to enable a man to claim the 
thing as his own.” (Engelbach, l/cbar die 
pion^ Sa\ p. Cfi.) 

B(‘sules the caao of property there miglit be 
Usucapio in the case of Servitutes, Marriage, and 
Hereditas. But as S{‘rvitut{‘a praediiunim ruAticorum 
could only be the objects of Manciffatio and could 
only fte establislied hy the same form by which 
ownership of Res Mumdpl was traufiferred, so ac- 
cording to the old law, tfiese Hervitutes alone could 
be th<‘ obj(‘cfc of Usucapio ; ami, as it is contendi^d 
by Kng(*Ihach, only in the case of Aquueductns, 
IlauHtus, Iter and Actus. But as the ownei-Hhip 
of U(‘s Mancipi could be acquired by bare tradition 
followed by usucapio, so these smadtutes could be 
(‘stablishmi by contract and emdd be fully acipnred 
by Usucapio. Jn tlio later Homafi htw, when the 
■ ten of Mancipatio was rcplaccul by mere tradition, 

; sorvitutos could be established p(‘r pacta et stipu- 
latioiies only. In tlic case of a Marriage Coemp- 
^ tione, the form of Mancipatio was used, and the 
' effeefe was tliat the woman camo Into the hand of 
, her httsbaud, and became part of hi» Familia. The 
marriag# Uau could not of itaeIC efibei this, but if 
the woman lived with Imr husband a year, she 
passed into his Familm by IJiiicapio (v&hi unnua 
posmsmm umcupidaiur ) : and accordingly It was 
provided by tho kwiortho Twelve Tablesj that if 
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slie did not tlius to come into her hushand’s 
hand, she must in every year absent herself from 
him for three nights in order to interrupt the usus. 
(Gains, i. 110.) Thus Usucapio added to Usus 
produced the effect of Coemptio. In the case of 
the Hercditas, when the testator had the testamenti 
factio, and had disposed of his property without 
ohserving the forms of Mancipatio and Nuncupatio, 
the person whom he had named his heres, could ob- 
tain the legal ownership of the hereditas by Usu- 
capio. (Gains, li. 54.) In all these cases then the 
old law as to Usucapio was this : when the positive 
law had required the forms of Mancipatio in order 
that a certain end should be effected, Usucapio sup- 
plied the defect of form, by converting a possessio 
(subsequently called In bonis) into Dominium ex 
jure Quiritium, Usucapio then was not originally a 
mode of acquisition, hut it was a mode by which 
a defect in the mode of acquisition was supplied, 
and this defect was supplied by the use of the 
thing, or the exercise of the right. The end of 
Usucapio was to combine the beneficial with the 
Quiritarian ownership of a thing. Accordingly the 
original name for Usucapio was Usus Auctoritas, 
the auctoritas of usus or that which gives to Usus 
its cilicacy and completeness, a sense of Auctoritas 
which IS common in the Koman Law. Some say 
that usus auctoritas is ususet auctoritas. (Cic. Pro 
Vaccuu 10.) [Auctoritas ; Tutela.] But Usus 
alone never signifies Usucapio ; and consistently 
with this, in those cases where there could be no 
Usucapio, the Homan writers speak of Usus only. 
Possessio is the Usus of a piece of ground as op- 
posed to the ownership of it ; and the term Usus 
was applied to the enjoyment of land of which a 
man either had not the ownership or of which he 
could not have the ownership, as the Agcr puhlicus. 
In the later law, as it is known to us in the Pan- 
dect, Usucapio was a mode of acquiring oivnership, 
the term Usus Auctoritas was replaced by the 
phrase Usu Capere, and in the place of Usucapio j 
sometimes the phrase “ possessiono or longa pos- i 
sessione capere ” occurs ; hut Possessio alone never j 
is used for Usucapio. In order to establish the 
title by Usucapio, the Possession must be continuous ; 
or iminteiTUpted during the whole Usucapion. If 
there was an interruption of the Possession (usnr- 
patio), and the Possession was acquired again, this 
was the commencement of a new Usucapio. The 
possession must also have a legal origin, without 
which the possession would have no cifect. The 
possessor must be able to show an origin of his 
possession which would give him at least honitarian 
ownership : this was called justa causa possessionis, 
tituhis usiicapionis. The causa might he a bargain 
and sale, a gift (donatio), a legacy and others. 

It appears from a passage of Gains already 
quoted, that in his time Usucapio was a regular 
mode of acquisition, which was applicable to things 
which had come to a man by tradition from one 
who was not the owner, and was applicable both 
to Eos Maiieipi and Nec Mancipi, if the possessor 
acquired the possession of them bona fide, that is, 
for Instance, if he believed that he brought them 
from the owner. There were however some ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; a man could never jvcquire 
the ownership of a stolen thing by Usucapio, for 
the Twelve Tables prevented it, and the- Lex Julia 
et Platitia prevented Usucapio in the case of a 
thing Vi possessa. The meaning of the law was 
not that the thief or the rubber could not acquire 
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the ownership by Usucapio, for the mala fides in 
which their possession originated was an obstacle 
to the Usucapio, but no person ^vho hoiia fide 
bought the thing that was stolen or vi possessa, 
could acquire the ownership by Usucapio. (Gains, 
li. 45.) According to other authorities the rule as 
to a stolen thing was established by the Lex 
Atinia. Provincial lands also were not objects of 
Usucapio, 

If a woman was in the tutela of her agnati, her 
Res Mancipi could not he objects of Usucapio, 
unless they had been received from her by traditio 
with the auctoritas of her tutor ; and this was a 
provision of the Twelve Tables. The legal incapa- 
city of the woman to transfer ownership by Man- 
cipatio must be the origin of this rule. The 
property of a woman who was in Tutela legitima 
could not he an object of Usucapio, as Cicero ex- 
plains to AtticLis (de tutela legitima nihil usucapi 
posse, ad Att. i. 5). The foundation of this rule, 
according to some, was the legal incapacity of a 
woman who was in the tutela of her Agnati, to 
make a will. [Testament UM ; hut see Tutela.] 

In order to acquire by usucapio, a person must 
have the capacity of Roman ownership ; conse- 
quently all persons were excluded from acquiring 
by Usucapio who had not the Coramerciiim. The 
passage quoted by Cicero (de Offic. i, 12) from the 
Twelve Tables, “ adversum hostem (z. e. pore- 
grinum) aeterna auctoritas,” is alleged in support 
of this rule of law ; that is, a Peregrinus may have 
the use of a Bes Mancipi which has been trans- 
ferred by traditio, hut he can never acquire any- 
thing more by Usucapio, 

Things could not be objects of Usucapio, which 
were not objects of Commercium. Accordingly all 
! Res divini juris, such as temples and lands dedi- 
cated to the gods, and Res communes could not be 
objects of Usucapio. The Limits or bounds by 
which the Romaiius Ager was marked out were 
consequently not objects of Usucapio, as to which 
there was a provision in the Twelve Tables. (Cic. 
dc Ijeg. i. 21. ‘^*Quoniam usticapionem intra quinque 
pedes esse noluerunt”) The Quinque pedes ax'e the 
iimiles h'nearii, the breadth of which was fixed at 
five feet by a Lex Mamilla, The approach to a 
sepulchre was also not an object of Usucapio. 
Free men could not be objects of Usucapio, (Gains, 
ii. 48.) 

In the time of Oaius (ii. 51) a man might tike 
possession of another person’s land, provided ho 
used no force (ris), the possession of which was 
vacant either from the carelessness of the owner, or 
because the owner iiad died without a Succ<\ssor 
[SuccESSio], or had been long absent j and if ho 
transferred the field to a bona fide purchaser, the 
purchaser could acquire the ownership by Usuca- 
pio, even though the seller knew that the field was 
not his own. This rule was established against 
the opinion of those who contended that a Fundus 
could be Fiirtivus or an object of theft, ^ 
man might in some cases aoqtdre Usucapio the 
ownership of a thing which i# knew to'foc'uot his 
own ; as if a man hadl posiqssion of a thing ho'- 
longing to the heredjtas, of which the heres had 
never acquired '.possession, provided it was a 
thing that 'object of Usucapio. This 

specks , of pOSf^sio and ^usucapio was called Fro 
. herede; 'tod evin things immovable (qaac so/o 
emtinmiur} could be tW acquired by one year’s 
usucapio# The reason was this : the Twelve Tables 
4 I 2 
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declared tliat the ownership of res soli could he 
aa[uired hy nsiicapio in two years, and all other 
things ill one yeiXT : now as the hereditas was not 
a res soli it must he included in the other things,” 
and it was further detenniiu'd that the several 
things which made up the hen'ditas must follow 
the rule as to the hereditas ; and though the rule 
as to the hereditas was changed, it continued as to 
all the things comprised in it. (Seneca, De Bcnef. 
vi. 5.) The reason of this “ improha posst-ssio et usu- 
capio,” says Gains, was that the hercs might be in- 
duced the sooner to take possession of the hereditas, 
and that there might he somebody to discharge the 
sacra, which in ancient times {ilUs temporihus) were 
very strictly observed ; and also that there might 
he somebody against whom the creditors might 
make their demauds. This kind of Possessio and 
risucapio was called Lucrativa, In the time of 
Gains it had ceased to exist, for a Senatusconsultiim 
of Hadrian’s time enabled the hercs to recover that 
which had been acquired by Xisucapio, just as if 
there had been no tJsucapio ; but in the case of a 
heres necessarius, the old rule still remained. 
(Gjiius, ii. 52—58 ; Cic. Top, 6 ; Plln. JSp, v. 1.) 

Oaius mentions a mode of acquisition under the 
name of IJsureceptio. If a man mancipatod a 
thing to a friend or transferred it hy the lu Jure 
Cessio, simply in order that the thing might be in 
his friend’s safe keeping (Jiclueim cami; quod 
liiUm m$trm res apnd nm he liad always 

a capacity for recovering it. In order to recover 
immediately the Quiritarian ownership of the thing, 
liemancipatio was necessary ; but if the thing was 
transferred to him by traditio, the Eemancipatio 
was completed by Usucapio, or as it is here called 
by IJsureceptio : for Usurcceptio dilfcrs in no n*- 
spect from Usucapio, except tliat the person who 
acquires the Quiritarian ownership liy tfsiis, in the 
one case acquires (capit), in the other re-acqnires 
(redpit) the thing. In the case of a pigiioratcd 
thing, the debtor’s capacity to recover hy Usure- 
ceptio was the same as in the case of Fiducia as 
soon as he liad paid his debt to the creditor : and 
even if he had not paid the money and had ob- 
tained possession of the thing neither by hiring it 
from the creditor, nor precario, he had a lucrativa 
usucapio, which was a usurcceptio and was pro- 
bably formed from analogy to the lucrativa usu- 
cajiio pro horede. 

Servitutes pmediorum rusticonnn were estab- 
lished, at least according to the old law, hy Man- 
cipatio : the right to the Servitiitcs could only be 
properly extinguished by a liemancipatio. If the 
Servitus was exiinguislied hy mere agreement, 
there must be a usurcceptio on the part of the 
owner of the servient tenement in order to com- 
plete its legal release h*om the Servitua In order 
that the possession of the libertas of the servient 
land might be enjoyed tmintemipfcedly for two 
years, there must be for the same time a total ab- 
stinence from all oxeroiso of the right on the part 
of him who had the servitus. Subsequently, it 
was consjdcred sufficient if the person entitled to 
the Servitus did not exercise* his right for two 
years. 

When usucapio was establislied as a moans of 
giving tlso Quiritarian ownership to him who had 
acquired a thing In bonis, tho form of mancipatio 
must have gradually lost its importance, and ITsu- 
capio cohio to be viewed as a mode of acijuisition* 
Accordingly, it has been already observed, it be- 
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came applicable to all cases of bona fide possession 
wliclhcr the thing was a Res Maiicipi or not 
Formerly if a will had been made in duo form ex- 
cept as to Mancipation and Nuncupation, the heres 
acquired the hereditas by Usucapio ; but with the 
introduction of tho Praetorian Testament [Testa- 
mentum] and the Bonorum Possessio, the Bonoruin 
Possessor obtained the right to actiones fictitiae or 
utiles in all cases whore the deceased had a ri'^ht 
of action, and he acquired by Usucapio the Quin- 
tarian ownership of tho several things which were 
included in the hereditas. In course of time it came 
to bo considered by the jurists as a rule of law that 
there could be no Usucapio of an hereditas, (Gains, 
ii. 54.) In like manner in the case of Servituti's 
established by contract, the introduction of tlie 
Actio Piihliciana rendered the doctrine of Usucapio 
unnecessary, and a Scrilionia Lex is mentioned 
which repealed all Usucapio of Servitutes. (Dig. 
41. tit 3. s. 4. § 29.) But this Lex only applied 
to the establishment of servitutes ; it did not aflect 
that Usucapio by which tbe freedom of a servient 
piece of land was effected. It became a maxim of 
law : servitutes praediorum rusticorum non utendo 
amittuntur, which, viewed with respect to the ser- 
vient land, was a Usurcceptio. In this sense 
“■usmqiata rccipitur ” scorns to be used in a passage 
of Paiilus (S. It, i. tit. 17. s. 2), Usurpari ” Is 
commonly used in the sense of ‘^uti,” and in tins 
passage of Paulus “'usurpata recipitur ” seems 
equivalent to ‘‘usu recipitur ; ” though this is not 
the meaning tliat has usually been given to this 
passage. 

In tho ease of marriage also Usucapio fell into 
disuse (Gains, i. 111), 

But in other respects usucapio subsisted. He 
who had acquired a lies Mancipi by tradition, had 
now a Ih'aetorian ownership, and he had a right of 
action in respect of this ownership, which was 
analogous to the Eci Vindicatio. But Usucapio 
was still necessary to give him (Quiritarian owner- 
ship and its consequent advantages. The distinc- 
tion between Bes Mancipi and Nec Mancipi ex- 
isted, and as a consequence the Testamentmn pia* 
aes ot Ihiram subsisted at the same time -with the 
Praetorian Te.stament. 

When finally all distinction was abolished be- 
tween Res Mancipi and Nec Mancipi, and the 
ownership of all things could be acquired liy q>a- 
ditio ami Occupatio, that kind of Usucapiii ceased 
by which a thing In bonis became a man’s 1*1\* 
Jure Quiriti inn. All Usucapio was now the same, 
and its general definition became **adject!o do- 
minii per continuationem possessiouia teniporis h‘ge 
definiti.” ^ (Dig. 41. tit. 3. s, 2, Do i/mrpatkmhm 
ct Umtcapimitma,) By a constitution of Justinian 
(Inst, 2, tit, 0, De Usucapionihua et longi temporia 
posscssionibus) it was enacted that there might be 
usucapion of lies Mobiles in three years, and of 
lies Imraobiles ” per longi temporis possessionem,” 
which 38 explained to be ten years inter prae- 
sontes,” pd twenty yearn inter nbsentes ; ” and 
this applied to tho whole Roman Ktnpire, so that 
ownership of jjll things could bo acquired on these 
terms within tho whole Eoinan empire ; but the 
conditions of Justus titulus,” hoim fideg,” and 
tho^ capability^ of tho riling to be an object of usu- 
capion still required* The absonco of a Justus 
miilus or tho fact of tho thing being not capable 
of usucapion, did hot deprive tho poascssor of the 
title by usucapion, but a possession of tliirty, or 
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in some cases, forty years was required. From 
this time tlie terms Usucapio and Lon/ii teraporis 
praescriptio, were used iriditferently, as some writers 
suppose, though on this point there is not uniformity 
of opinion. 

(Engelbach, Ueher die Usveapion mr zeit der 
Moolf Tafeh, Marburg 1828; Miihlenbruch, 
Dootrin. Pandect. § 261, &c. ; Ueher die Usucapio^ 
pro liercde von Arndts, Rhem. Mus. fur Jurisprii- 
denz., vol ii. p. 125 ; Puchta, Imt. ii. § 239.) [G. L.] 
USURAE. [Fbnus, p. 526, b.] 

USURP A'TIO. One sense of this word is 

Usucapionis interruptio,” (Dig. 41. tit. 3. s. 2.) 
Appius Claudius, not the Decemvir, hut he who 
made the Appia Via and brought the Aqua Claudia 
to Rome, wrote a book De Usurpationibus, which 
was not extant in the time of Poraponius. (Dig. 1. 
tit. 2. s. 36.) In some cases “usui'patio” means 
the preservation of a right hy the exercise of it, as 
‘"jus usiirpatum,*’ in the case of a Servitus aquae 
diicendae ; and this nearly agrees with that sense 
of Usurpare which is equivalent to Uth^[U&u- 
c’APio.j As to the passage in Geliiiis, iii. 2, see 
ISavigny, Sptein^ &c. iv. 365. [G. L.] 

USIJS. [Matrimonicjm, p, 741.] 

US US. [UsUKFRUCTUR.] 

USUSFRUCTUS and USUS were Personal 
Sei’vitutes. [SERViTfJTRS.] (Dig. 8. tit. 1. s. 1.) 
Ususfrnctus is defined to he “jus alicnis rebus 
utendi fruendi salva rerum substantia.” (Dig. 7. 
tit. 1, s. 1.) Accordingly Ususfr actus comprehended 
the “jus utendi” and the “jus fruendi.” Usus 
compiuhended only the “jus utendi.” The com- 
pjloto distinction between Ususfrnctus and Usus 
will only appear from a statement of what each is. j 
A ususfructus was the right to the enjoyment of 
tlie fniits of a thing by one person, while the 
ownership (propi'ietas) belonged to another. It 
could he established by Testament, which was the 
common case, as when the Ileres was ^required to 
give to another the ususfructus of a thing ; and it 
could also bo established by contract between tlie 
owner of a tiling and him who contracted for the 
Ususfructus. Ho who had the Ususfructus was 
Ususfructuarius or Fructuarius, and the object of 
the Ususfructus was Res Fructuaria. The utmost 
limit of Ususfructus and Usus was the life of the 
person who had the right. Thus tlie Ususfructus 
mid Usus were generally life estates ; but not more. 
(Dig, 45. tit. L s. 38. § 12.) 

Thm'o might he Ususfructus both in Praedia 
Riistica and Urbana, in slaves, beasts of burden 
and otlier things ; and a Ususfructus of a whole 
property (omnium bonorum) might be given ; or 
of some aliquot part (Dig. 32. tit. 2. s. 37, 43.) 

If the Ususfructus of a thing was bequeathed to 
a pimsou, all the “ fructus ” of the thing belonged 
to the Fructuarius during the time of his enjoy- 
ment. Consequently if the Ususfructus of a piece 
of land was given to him, he was intitlcd to collect 
and have for his own all the fructus that were al- 
ready on the land, and all that were produced on 
it during the time of his enjoyment. But as he 
only acquired the ownership of tlfc fructus by col- 
lecting them (perceptio), he was not intitled. to 
fructus, which existed on the land at the time 
wlien his right ended, and which he had not col- 
lected: quidquid in ftmdo nascitur, vel quidqmd 
inde percipituf, ad fructuarium pertinct (Dig. 7. 
tit 1. s. 59. § 3 ; tit. 4. s. 13.) 
lie was bound not to injure the land, and he 
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was bound to cultivate it properly. As to quarries 
and mines, he could work them for his benefit, if he 
worked them properly (quasi bonus paterfamilias). 
If after the bequest of the ususfr iictus, mliieials 
were found on the land, he could work them. He 
could he compelled to plant new trees m the place 
of those which died, and generally to keep the Luid 
in good condition. If the ususfructus was of aedcs, 
the fructuarius was intitled to all the rents and 
profits which he received during the time of his 
enjoyment. He could be compelled to keep a 
house in repair, but it seems to be doubtful how 
far he was bound to rebuild the house if it fell 
down from decay : at any rate he was liable for ail 
moderate and reasonable expenses which were ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the property. 

The Fructuarius could not alienate the right to 
the ususfructus, though he might give to another 
the usus of his right ; and he might surrender the 
right to the Ususfructus to the owner of the thing, 
lie could not subject the thing to scrvitutes ; nor 
could the owner do this even with the consent of 
the fructuarius. The Fructuarius could make such 
changes or alterations in the thing as would im- 
prove it, but not siicli as would in any way dete- 
riorate the thing, or oven render the maintenance 
of it a greater burden. Consocpiently he had 
greater power over cultivated land tlian over houses 
or pleasiire-groimils, for a part of the value of 
houses or pleasure-grounds and things of the like 
kind consists in opinion, and must be measured by 
: the rank, wealth, and peculiar disposition of the 
owner. 

The fructuarius could maintain or defend his 
rights hy action and hy interdicts. On the com- 
pletion of the time of the Ususfructus, the thing 
was to be restoi*ed to the owmer, who could gene- 
rally require sc^curitics from the fructuarius both 
for the proper use of the thing and for its restora- 
tion in due time. This security was in some cases 
dispensed with by positive enactments, and in 
other cases by agreement ; but it could not be dis- 
pensed with by testannmt. 

Originally there could bo no Ususfructus in 
things' unless tliey were things coiporcal and such 
as could bo restored oiitirc, when the time of 
Ususfructus had cxpirtA. But hy a Scnatuscon- 
sultum of uncertain date, there might be quasi 
ususfrnctus of things which were consumed in the 
use, and in this case the fructuarius in fact hecame 
the owner of the things, but was bound to give 
security that ho would either restore as much in 
<iuantity and value as he had received, or the value 
of the things in money. (Dig. 7. tit. 5. s. 7 ; and 
compare l^ndall v. Russell, 3 Mer. 190.) It is 
generally supposed that this Senatusconsultiim was 
passed in the time of Augustus, and a passage ol 
Cicero (Top. 3) is alleged to show that it did not 
exist in the time of Cicero : “ Non debet ea miilier, 
cui vir bonorum suorum usiirofructum legavit, cellis 
vinariis et oleariis plenis relictis, putare id ad se 
portinere. Usus onim non abusus kgatur.” The 
only difficulty is in the words “ id ad m pertinere,” 
which are usually translated “ these things, (the 
celiac vinariae, &c.} are not objects of Ususfrnctus,” 
from which it is infemcl that there was at that 
time no Ustxsfrtietus in things which were con- 
sumed in the Use. But if this is the sense, the 
words which follow, “ for the usus, not the abusus 
(power to consume) is the object of the legacy,” 
bare no clear meaning. These words simply sig* 
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nify tiat a Usus is given, not an Aljiisiis ; but 
this does not prove that an abusus could not be 
given. Puchta shows that the phrase res pertinet 
ad iTSufructnarium,” which exactly corresponds to 
the phrase in Cicero, does not mean “tiiat the 
thing is an object of nsnsfnictiis,” but that “it be- 
longs to the fractiiariiis.” In the Digest (7. tit. 1, 
s. 68) the question is, whether the yonng child of 
a female slave belongs to the frucfciiariiis (an partus 
ad fructnarium pertinoat), and it is answered in 
the negative, with the following explanation : “nec 
usumfnictum in eo fnictuarius habebit.” The pas- 
sage of Cicero therefore will mean, that wine and I 
oil in the testator’s possession are not given to her 
by a bequest of the ususfriictus of his property, 
for it is usiis, that is, the enjoyment of the future 
fruits, which is given, and not “abusus” or the 
power to consume fruits which already exist. In 
other words the testator gives the woman a Usus- 
fructus in all his property, that is a right to gather 
the fruits, hut he does not give the wine and oil, 
which are fruits already gatlicTcd, to the woman 
to bo her property as if she had gathered them 
during her Ususfructus. ihichta contends that 
“abusus” does not necessarily signify that there 
could be “abusus” only in the case of things 
“ quae usu c<insumuntur ; ” he says that in tlie 
place of wine and oil Cicero might have given the 
young of animals, as an evainple without alt(‘ring 
Ills expresHion. Jf this interpretation is correct, 
i^iichta contends that the &^ena£usconsuUuin as 
to Quasi ususfructus is older than the time of 
Cicero. 

Usus is defined (Dig. 7. tit. 8. s, 2) by the 
negation of “frui;” “cui usus rcl ictus est, uti 
potest, fmi veto non potest.” The title of the 
Digest above referred to is “De Usit ct habitatione,” 
and tbo instances given under that title mainly 
reftir to the use of a house or part of a house. Ac- 
cordingly the usus of a house might he bequeathed 
without the fructus (Dig. 7. tit. 8. s. 38): it has 
been already explained what is the extent of the 
meaning of Ususfructus of a house. The usits of 
a thing implies the power of using it either for ne- 
cessary pur])osi‘s or purposes of pleasure. The man 
who was intitliul to the usus could not give the thing 
to another to use, though a man who had the usus 
of a house could allow another to lodge with him. 
A man who bad the usus of an estate couhl take 
wood for daily use, and could enjoy the orchard, 
the fruit, flowers and water, provided he used them 
in moderation, or as it is expressed “ non usque ad 
compendium, sed ad usum scilicet non abusuiu.’^ 
If the usus of cattle (pocus) was left, the uauarius 
was intitled to a moderate allowance of milk. If 
the usus of a herd of oxen was bequeathed to a 
man, he could use the oxen for ploughing and for 
all purposes for ^ which oxen are adapted. If the 
usus was of things which were consumed in the 
use, then the usus was the same as Ususfructus. 

( J)ig. 7. tit. 5* s. 5. § 2 ; s. 10* § 1.) Usus was iu 
its nature indivisible, and accordingly part of a 
Usus could not lie given as a legacy, though per- 
sons might have the fructus of a thing in common. 
(Dig. 7. tit 8. 8. 30.) As to his duties the usu- 
arius was in most respects like the fructuarius. In 
some cases Usus is equivalent to Ususfructus, as 
whewo there can bo no usus of a thing without n 
taking of the Fructus. As to Usus in the Fmglish I 
system, see Slanning v. Style, 8 F. Wms. p. 385, i 
and Hyde v. Farratt, 1 P. Wms. p. 1. j 


XENELASIA. 

(Inst. 2. tit. 4 ; Dig. 7. tit. 3, &c. ; Frag. Vat, 
(He Ustifmctu; Muhlenbmch, Doet, Pandect § 284, 
&c. ; (Jeher das alter des Quaszuszisfrucius^ Von 
Puchta, Pliein. Museum fur JurisfmdenZn vol. iii. 
P. 82.) [G. L.] 

UTERINT. [CooNATi.] 

UTI POSSIDE'TIS. flNTERDICTUM.] 
UTILIS ACTIO. [Actio, p. 10, a.] 
UTRES. [ViNU]vr,p. 1203,1).] 
UTRICULA'RIUS. [Tibia.] 

UTRUBI. [Interdictum.] 

VULCAN A'LXA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Vulcan, on the 2Sd of August (x. 
CalmL Sept) with games in the circus Flaminius, 
where the god had a temple. (Inscript, Qruter. 
Ixi. 3, cxxxiv, j Publ. Viet, de’ regionib. urb, Ro- 
?/mc, .0.) q^he sacrifice on this occasion consisted 
of fishes wliich the people threw into the fire. 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat vi. 20.) It was also cus- 
tomary on this day to commence working by candle- 
light, which was probably considered as an auspi- 
cious beginning of the use of fire, as the day was 
sacred to the god of this element. (Plin. JSpist 
ill 5.) It was on the day of tins festival that the 
consul Q. Fulvins Nobilior received a severe de- 
feat from the Celtibcrians, b. c. 153. It became 
an ator dies in consequence. (Appian, Hisp, 

[L.S.] 

VULCA'RES. [Servus, p. 1011,1,.] 

UX( )li. ( Matuimonium, p. 740, b.] 
UXOltlUM. [Aiis UxoRiuM.] 


X. 

XENA^Gf (^emyol). The Spartans, as being 
tho^head of that Peloponnesian and Dorian leagu(‘, 
which was fonned to secure the independence of the 
Greek states, had the sole command of the con- 
federate troops in time of war, ordered the quotas 
which each state w-as to famish, and appointed 
officers of their own to command them. Such 
ofHcers were called ^emyoi The generals whom 
the allies sent with their troops were subordinate 
to these Spartan ^ei/ayof, though tiny attended the 
cotmeii of war, as representative's of their resjiec- 
tive countrios, (ThucytL il 7, 10, 75, v. 54 ; 
Xenoph. IM. in. 5. § 7, JgrsH. ii. 10.) Aftor 
tho peace of Anfalcidas, the league was still more 
firmly estublishod, though Argos refuw'd to join 
it ; and the Spartans were rigorous in exacting the 
required military service, demanding hwies by the 
(TicurdAr}, and sending out ^€-myo( to collect them, 
(Xenoph. JM. v. 2. §§ 7, 37, vi. 3. § 7; Waclm- 
muth, /f(R, Alierfh. vol, i pt, il pp. 114, 241, 3st 
ed.; Sch«>inann,.'i«)f.y«r.iVeGn p,420.) [C.liK. | 
XENELA''SIA QeprjAaarioi.). 'The liUcedae- 
mouiatis appear in very early times, before the 
legislation of Lycurgns, to have been averse to iu- 
tercourso with foreigners Qiyoim htp&ffgmroi^ 
Herod. I 65). qiiis dispusition was encouraged 
by the lawgiver, who made an ordinance forbidding 
strangers to reside at Sparta, without special pm’- 
mission, and empowering the magiatrato to expel 
from the city any atmnger wlio miscoud acted him- 
self, or set an example injurious to public morak 
Such jiwisdietion was exorcised by the Ephorl 
Thucydides (ii. 30) makes Fericks reproach the 
Laceaaemoniaiis with this practice, as if its object 
were to prevent fowipers from becoming acquainted 
with such institutions and means of defence as would 
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be dangerous for an enemy to know. The intention 
of Lycnrgns, more probably, was to preserve the 
national character of his countrymen, and prevent 
their being comipted by foreign manners and vices 
(as Xenophon says), tiTrwy j,L^ padiovpyias ol vokTrai 
airh rS)v \epwv i/jLmTrXaipTo. (De JRpp. Laced, xiv. 
4 ; compare Pint, Lycitrg, 27.) With the same 
view the Spartans were themselves forbidden to 
go abroad without leave of the magistrate. Both 
these rules, as well as the feelings of the people 
on the suliject, were much relaxed in later times 
when foreign rule and supremacy became the ob- 
ject of Spartan ambition. Even at an earlier 
period wc find that the Spartans knew how to ob- 
serve the laws of hospitality upon fit and proper 
occasions, such as public festivals, the reception 
of ambassadors, &c. (Xenoph. il/em. i. 2. § Cl.) 
They worshipped a Zeus |cVios and ’A0avci 
(Pausan, iii. 3. § 111.) The connection, called 
by the Greeks 7rpo^€i/ta, was cultivated at Sparta 
])oth I>y the state and by individmils ; of which 
their connc'ction with the Pcisistratidae is an ex- 
ample ; and also that of a Spartan family with 
the family of Alcibiades. (Thucyd. v. d3, vi. V9, 
viii. f) ; Ifcrod. v. 91 ; compare vi. 57.) [IlosPi- 
TUTM.] Many illustrious men arc reported to 
have lesided at Sparta with honour, as Terjiander, 
Tlieognis, and others. (Schumann, Ant. Jar, Ptihl. 
(h\ p. 142.) Xenophon was highly esteemed by 
tbe nation, and made Spartan 'rrp6^eyos. (See 
furtber on the subject of the ^evr^Xacria, Thucyd. i, 
144, with Goeller’s notes ; Aristoph. Ji-cs, 1013; 
Ilarpocr, s.v. Kal yap rh pLTjdem.) [C. R. K.] 

>EyNIAS GRAPIIE {^evias ypacp-fi). This 
was a prosecution at Athens for unlawfully nsiiqnng 
the rights of citizenship. As no man could be an 
Athenian citizen, except by birth or creation 
(yipei or vrorVci), if one, having neither of those 
titles, assumed to act as a citizen, cither by taking 
part in the popular assembly, or by serving any 
(idice, judicial or magisterial, or by attending cer- 
tain festivals, or doing any otber act which none 
but a citizi'n was privileged to do, he was liable to 
a ypa<pi] which any citiz(*u might institute 

against him. (Deniosth. c?. Timoth. 1204.) Or 
he might be prcfcceded against by elcrayyckla. 
(Bcluiinann, de Cornit, p. 187.) If condemned, 
bis property and person were forfeited to the state, 
and he was forthwith to be sold for a slave. (De- 
mosth. LJpid. i. 1481.) The judgment however 
was arrested, if he brought a Sho? ^evdopaprvpiSiv 
against the witnesses who had procured his convic- 
tion, and convicted tliem of giving false testimony. 
During such proceeding be was kept in safe custody 
to abide tbo event. [Martyiua. ] When a person 
tried on this charge was acquitted by means of 
fraudulent collusion with the prosecutor or wit- 
ii(‘8fies, or by any species of brilicry, lie was liable 
to be indicted afresh liy a ypa(p^ dwpo^Gvlas^ the 
proceedings in which, and the penalty, were the 
‘ same as in the ypa<pi ^^pias. The jurisdiction in 
these matters belonged, in the time of Demosthenes, 
to tlio Thesmothetao, hut anciently, at least in the 
time of Dysias, to the Nantodicae. (Ilarpocr. s. v, 
Acapo^&la, Uapdaratniy NawroSkafc ; Hesych. and 
Suidas, $. V, Ueplas T^avroUmt ; Pollux, viii. 
40. 120; Meier, A//. Proc. pp. 83, 347,761.) 

In order to prevent fraudulent enrolment in the 
register of the or Krjliapxmhv^ypa.p.p.a'retop^ 
which was important evidence of citkenship, the 
themselves were at liberty to revise their 
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register, and expunge the names of those who had 
been improperly admitted. From their decision 
there was an appeal to a court of justice, upon 
which the question to be tried was much tbo same 
as in the ypaepi] ^epias, and the appellant, if he 
obtained a verdict, was restored to the register ; 
hut if judgment was given against him, was sold 
for a slave. [Demus. j (Ilarpocr. s. v. Aia-ipi]<l>i(ns : 
Schbmann, Camit. p. 381.) For an example of 
this see the speech of Demosthenes against Eu- 
hulidcs. ^ [C.R.IC.] 

XENI Qepoi\ mercenaries. [MERCENAainJ 

XENUS, XENIA (leVor, iepia). [IIosPi- 

TIUM.] 

XESTES ( ^ecTTTjs), a Greek measure of capacity, 
both fluid and solid, which contained 12 cyathi or 
2 cotylae, and was equal to 1-Cth of the 
1-4 8th of the Roman amphora qiLudrantal^ and 
1 '-72nd of the Attic amphora metreiei, ; oi’, viewing 
it as a dry measure, it was half the choeniss and 
l-96th of the medimmis. It contained very nearly 
a pint English. 

It is thought desirable to add here a few words 
to the remarks made under MbnkuRxV, Pondera, 
and Quadrantal, respecting tlie connection be- 
tween the Greek and Roman measures of weight 
and capacity, according to the views of Bockh. 

At this point the Roman and Attic systems of 
measures coincide ; for, though the ^earrjs may 
perhaps have varied in difiercnt states of Greece, 
there is no doubt that the Attic ^eerrps was iden- 
tical, hotli in name and in value, with the Homan 
seaiarius: in fact the word ^icrrris seems to he 
only an Hellenic form of seoi'tarius. Also the Attic 
Xovs was equal to the Roman congiu.% for the 
(etrrrjs was the sixth of the former, and the sex- 
tarius the sixth of the latter. Further, the Attic 
metretes or amphora contained 12 x^^^^ the Ro- 
man amphora contained 8 congii; giving for tlio 
ratio of the former to the latter 3 : 2 or I 4 ; 1, 
Agjiin, the Attic mcdimiius was the double of the 
Roman amphora, and was to the metrates iu the 
ratio of 4 : 3 : and the Roman ^mditts was the 
sixth of the Attic medmnus, and the third of the 
Roman amphora. Hence the two systems are 
connected by the numbers 2 and 3 and their 
multiplos- 

II ow and when did this relation arise It can- 
not he accidental, nor can we suppose that the 
Greek system was modelled upon the Roman, 
since the former existed long before the Roman 
conquest of Greece. We must therefore suppose 
that the Roman system was in some way adapted 
to the Greek. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the uncial system of division, which character- 
ised the Roman weights and measures [As ; Un- 
cia], is not found in the genuine Roman measures 
of capacity (for the use of the epathus as the tmeia 
of the sepfarius appears to have originated with 
the Greek physicians in later times): and this is 
the more nTOurkablc, as it is adopted in the Gteek 
system ; the Greek amphora being divided into 12 
Xo^s, and the Roman into 8 wsyA*, instead of 12. 
In the Roman foot agaifi, besides the micial divi- 
sion, wo have the division into 4 pdmi and 16 
digiii.t which SCOTS clearly to have been borrowed 
from the Greek division into 4 TraXmaml and 16 
It 'seems therefore highly probable that 
the Greek system' of measures had a considerable 
influence on that of the Romans. 

To find the origin of this connection, we must 
4 I 4 
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look from the measures to the weights, for both 
systems were undoubtedly founded on weight. 
The Boman amphora or quadrantal contained dO 
pounds (whether of wine or water does not matter 
here), and the congiiis 10 pounds. Also the Attic 
talent was reckoned equal to 00 Roman pounds, 
and contained 60 minao. Therefore the Attic 
inina had to the Roman pound the ratio of 80 : 60 
or 4 : 8. 

Now if we look at the subject historically, we 
find all the principal features of the Roman system 
in existence as early as the time of Servius Tullius. 
4V’'e must therefore seek for the introduction of 
the Greek eleinent before tliat time. At that early 
jieriod Athens does not appear to have had any 
considerable commercial intercourse with Italy, 
hut other Grecian states had, through the colonies 
of Magna Graecia. The Phocaeans at a veiy early 
period had a trahic with the Tyrrhenians, the 
Aeginctans had a colony in Unihria, and Corinth 
and her colonies were in intercourse with the 
people of Central Italy, besides the traces of Corin- 
tbiaii influence upon Rome, whicli arc preserved in 
the legend of the Tarquinii. It is therefore to the 
Aeginetico-Ooritithian system of wciglits and mea- 
sures that we must look for the origin of Grecian 
influence on the Roman system. Now the half of 
the A(‘gmetan miria had to the Roman pound the 
mtio of 10 : !) ; and since the Aeginctan min.i was 
to the Attic as 5 : 8 , wo get fiom the comparison 
of iiiese ratios the Attic niina to the Roman pound 
as 4 : 6 , as above. 

(Bdckh, MdiXiloykcha (fnicnudiumr//^ xi. § 

10.) LRS.1 

XySTARCHUS. [Gv^mnasium, p. mi , b. 1 

XYSTtJS. [Goinasium, p. 580, b. ; lluii- 

TU«.j 


Z. 

ZACORI ((dicopm), [AKnnun.] 

ZMThVTAE {(Tirriral) InqukiUm, were extra- 
ordinary otlicers, appointed by tfie Atlnmians to 
discover the authors of some crime agaiimb the 
state, and bring them to justice. Public advocates, 
or Kardjjopot, wenj sometimeB directed 
to assist them in this duty. Frequmitly the court 
of Areopagus performed the office of inquisitors for 
the state, and indeed it was the duty of every ma- 
gistrate to assist in procuring information against 
offenders. (Andoc. de MpL 8v5, 6 j 1) inarch, c. 
ihmsik pp, .90, 97, ed, Sieph.) Ztiryimi were more 
fr«K|iiontly appointed to search for confiscated pro- 
perty, the goods of condemned criminals and state 
debtors 5 to receive and give information against 
any persons who concealed, or assisted in conceal- 
ing them, and to deliver an inventory of all such 
goods {htojpd<pw) to the proper authorities, Xho 
delinquent was then prosecuted, either before the 
(TvpdtKm, or it might ho before the fyftiToi them- 
Bolves, if their commission extended to the holding 
of an ^yefiopla Bimatri^piov, Any person^ how- 
ever, who thought himstflf entitled to the goods, 
which were the subject of such information, or to 
any part of them, niiglit pr<der a complaint against 
the inquiBitor or informer, and petition to have tho 
goods or tho part to which lie was entitled, or their 
proceeds, restored to him, 'J'his proceeding was 
called [f^YKuici ; Raeacata- 

1501. tt.] Inquisitors were also called Macrr^er. 


ZONA. 

I On one pai-ticular occasion a set of commissioners 
called crvAAoyetv, were appointed, to discover the 
property of the oligarchs, who were concerned in 
overturning the democracy, (llarpocr. s. v. 
rdfs : Bdckh, Mean, of Athens, p. 158, 2d 
ed. ; Aider, Alt. Froc, pp. 110, 112, 560.) Sec 
also the specclies of Lysias cfo PuU, Bon. and da 
ArhtopL Bon. [C. R. K.] 

ZBOGI'TAE {(evyirat), [Census.] 

ZONA,^d:m. ZyNULA, also called CFNGU- 
LUM (Cd>P7j, fwcrT%, Herod, i 215, iv. 

9 ; fihpa)^ a gkdlo or zone, w'orn about the loins 
by both sexes. As in the case of some other arti- 
cles of dress, the distinction between the male and 
female jgirdlo was denoted by tho use of a diminu- 
tive, C<op7) or Cooffrrip being more properly a man’s, 
(Spiov a woman’s girdle. (Mocris Att. s. v.) The 
finer kinds of girdles were made by netting, 
whence the manufacturer of them was called C^vto- 
TrAd/coy. (Th. Magister, p. 413, ed. Oudcudori) ; 
Zomrius.)^ 

The chief use of this article of dross was to 
hold up the tunic (C<hvmcr6ai, Callini. 12;, 
which was more especially requisite to he done 
when persons were at work, on a jouimey, or cn 
gaged in hunting. Hence wc see the loins girded 
in the woodcuts of the hoatman at p. 512, of the 
shipbuilders at pp. 98, 141, of the goat-herd at 
p. 886, of tile huntcu's at p. 98.0, and of Diana at p. 
276. The or Cutrri^p is also represented in 
many ancient statues and pictunss ofimm in .armour 
as worn I'ound the cuirass. Among tho Romans 
the Magister Rquitum wore a girdle of red leatlier, 
embroidered with needlework, and having its* two 
extremities joined by a very spimulid and ehiborate 
gold buckle. [Fibula.] (Lydus, da Mop. ii. 18.) 
The girdle, mentioned by Homer (Ii, iv. 185, v, 
58.0, X, 77, xi. 286), seems to have been a con- 
stituent part of the cuirass, serving to fasten it by 
means of a buckle, and also affording an additional 
protection to the body, and having a short kind of 
petticoat attached to it, as is shown in the figure 
of the Greek warrior in p. 712. In consequence 
of the use of the girdle in fastening on the armour, 
(ihupvoQM or (dxracrdaL mi'ant to arm 07ia‘‘s-se// 
(iloni. It, xi. 15), and from this circumstance 
Athene was worshipped under the character Zw- 
(rrrjpia. (Pans. ix. 17. §2.) ''Jhit woodcuts at 
pp. 712 , 854 show that tho anciimt cuirass did not 
descend low enough to sc^curo that part of the 
body, which was covered by the ornamental kilt 
or petticoat. To supply this defect wfw tho de' 
sign of the miim (/xirpa), n limzen hidt lined pro- 
bably on the inside with leatluT and stuffed witli 
wool, which was worn next to the body (I loin. 
JL iv. 187, 187, V. 707. 857 ; Bchob in IL iy. 
187), so as to cover the lowm* part of tho abdo- 
men, Tho annexed woodcut shows tho outeide 
and insido of the bronze plate of a initra, one 
foot long, which was obtained by Brondsted 
{Bronms r/AfrA, p. 42) in the island of Kuboea, 
and is novv preserved In the Royal Library at 
Paris, We observe at one end two boles for fast* 
oning tbo strap which went behind tho body, 
and at the other end a hook fitted probably to a 
ring, whbh was attached to tlie strap, A portion 
of a similar bronze plate is engraved by Caylus 
(Urn. dIAM. T.' pL 96. fg. 1). 

Men used ^thoir girdles to hold money Instead 
of a purse. (Ffaui Merc, v, 2. 84; Geilius, xv 
12j: yueton, VitdL 16.) The wallet [Pkea] was 
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fustf'ned to tlie girdle ; and still more frcqncntly 
the fold of the tunic, formed by tucking it up, 
and called sinus, was used as a pocket to cariy 
whatever was necessary. 

As the girdle was worn to hold up the gar- 
ments for the sake of Imsincss or of work requiring 
despatch, so it was loosened and the tunic was 
allowed to fall down to the feet to indicate the 
opposite condition, and more especially in preparing 
to perform a sacriiice (veste recincta, Virg. Aen. iv. 
did; Ovid, MeL vii. ld*2), or funeral rites (discmctl, 
Suoton. Juff. 100; indnetm, Tibull. iii. 2. 18). 

A girdle\vas worn by young women, even when 
their tunic was not girt up, and removed on the 
day of marriage, and therefore called xapde- 
inicf}. (Jacohs, Aw/Z/oZ. ii. p. 873 ; TrapBevou ixirprjv, 
ilrunok, Anal. iii. 209; Sen. Oed. ii, 3. 17; Horn. 
Od. V, 231 ; Longus, i. 2 ; Ovid. Epist. Her, ii. 
no, ix. ()fj, Festus, ,9. u. CmjuJitm ; Catull. ii 13, 
Lviv, 28.) The Flora in the museum at Naples 
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(sec the annexed woodcut) shows the appearance 
of tlie girdle as worn by young women. 



A horse’s girth, used to fasten on the saddle 
[Ephippium], was called by the same names, and 
was sometimes made of rich materials, and em- 
hroidered in the most elaborate manner. (Ovid, 
Rem. Am, 23C ; Claud. Epig. 34, 3C.) These 
terms, zoTut and cingulum, were also used to sig- 
nify the five zones as understood by geograplieis 
and astronomers. (Virg. Oeorg. i. 233; Plin. //.AZ, 
ii. GB ; Macrob. Soni. Scip. ii.) [J. Y.] 

ZO'PHOEUS {C(o(p6pos or the frieze 

of an entablature. (See Coi.umna, p. 324, a, and 
the woodcuts.) [F. S. j 
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TAimifi 

1. Greek Measures of Length. 

(1) Smaller Measures. 

IL Eoman Measures of Length. 

(1 ) Smaller Measures. 

111. Gr(‘ck Measures of Length. 

(2) Land and Itinerary. 
iV, Eoman Measures of Length. 

(2) Land and Itinerary. 

V. Greek Measures of fciurfaco. 

V L Homan Measures of fciurfuce, 

VII. Greek Measures of Capacity. 

(1) Liquid Measures. 

VUL Eoman Measures of Capacity, 

(1) Liquid Measures. 
jX, Greek Measures of Capacity, 

(2) Dry Measures. 

X, Eoman Minsures of Capacity. 

(2) Dry Measures. 

XL Greek Weights. 

X H, Greek Money. 

XUt Eoman Weights. 

(1) The As and its Uncial Divisions. 
XIV, Ilomau Weights. 

(2) Subdivisions of the Uiicia, 

XV. Eoman Money. (1) Before Augustus. 

XVL Eoman Money. (2) After Augustus. 


• In the construction, of these Tables, the same 
authorities have boon used as those referred to in 
the articles in the body of the work. Particu- 
lar acknowledgment is due of the assistance which 
has been derived from the Tables of Hussey and 
W urm. The last two Tables (of Greek and Eoman 
money) liave boon taken without alteration from 
Mr. Hussey’s, because they were thought incapable 
of improvement, except one addition in the Table 
of Attic money. All the calculations, however, 
have been made de mro, even whore the results 
are the same as in Mr. llussoy’’s Tables. 

The Tables are so arranged as to exhibit^ the 
corresponding Greek and Eoman measures in direct 
comimrison with each other. In some of the Tables 
the values arc given, ncit only in our several mea- 
sures, but also in decimals of a primary unit, for 
the purpose of facilitating calculations. In others, 
itppTQximuU mkm$ are given, that is, values which 
dilTer from the true ones by some small fraction, 
and which, Eom their simplicity, will perhaps be 
found far more useful for ordinary purposes than 
the precise quantities, while the error, in each case, 
can easily bo corrected. Fuller information will 
be found under Misnsuiia, Nummus, Ponbkua, 
and the specific names. I F. S.] 
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* This was the square of the standard 10-foot measuring-rod, 

f The to which this Uncia and the abo\e Scrupulum belong is the Jufferum, The other uncial divisions of the Jugeriim may easily be calculated from the 
Vntiu* The is, of course, the A^tm Qtmdraim. 

I i, e* almost 5-8ths of an acre, § f e, almost an acre and a quarter. jj i. e, almost 500 acres. 
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* As the Sexiariwa differs from the English pint by only part of the latter, it will be found useful, in ordinary rough calculations, to lake it at exactly 

piiih and so with the other measures in this table. Tlie results tlius obtained may be corrected by subtracting fiom each of them its J - 25 th part. 

Ac^irtelaw measures uf capacity may be easily calculated from these, according to the ratio gneii under Quadra ntal. 




GEECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 




R02IA]Sr IIEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
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See t!ie Kote to Table Vlf. f See tbe Kote to Table VIIL t Or a quarter of a bushel. 
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TABLE XL 

GEECIAN WEIGHTS. 


la Batios of tlie tlbiree cMef Systems^ | 

Aeginetan : Euboic or old Attic . 

Aeginctan ; Solonian or later Attic * - 

Euboic : Solonian 

- : : C 

- : : 5 

- : : 138«- 

or : : 100 
or : ; 25 

: 3 

: 3 

: 100 
; 72 
: 18 

The Aeginetan Talent = COOO Aeginetan Drachmae = 7'200 Euboic 

“ 10,000 Solonian I 

Euboic „ = 5000 „ = COOO „ 

== 8333^ 


Solonian"' „ = 3C00 „ = 43*20 „ 

= COOO 



Also called the Attic Siher Talent. When Attic weights are spoken of without any further dis- 
tinction, tliese are generally intended. 


2i. Aeg'inetan WeigrIitSi. 

Eccact * 

1 Approoi'imate. j 

Ih. 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 

nz. 

grs. 

oboi coeox6s) ----- 

55 

?? 

ia-47-2j 

9» 


20 

(> 

Din china (ApoexM’?) - - - * | 

?1 

55 

110‘83} 


i 

57 

COO 

1 

1 

1 


145-83^ t 



77 

3>»d)00 

(>000 1 CO j Talent (Td^avrov) - | 

.05 

ll 

•SI 

100 


77 


* In tins and tlie other tables the English weights used are those of the avoirdupois scale as fixed 
by statute ; namely, the grain = the Troy grain, the ounce = 4371^ grains, the pound = 15* omices ^ 
7000 grains. f Or ^ of an oz. 





_ ^ II 

Eii'uct 

Apjyiwiinate. \ 

3. £S'u, 

'boio or 



oz. grs. 

Ih. 

OZ grs 

OboI - 

- 


- _ - “ 7> 

„ ]5'3£)3M 

57 

15X 

59 ^ 11 

C 

Drachma 

- 

- - - - 

[ „ 02'3CU| 

97 


COO 

100 

Mina 

- - - - 1 

5 48-Cll^ 

U 

55 57 

3C,U00 

: COOO 

CO 

1 Talent - - - 79 

: 2 2.01*63^ 

80 

: 77 


* Hee pp. Odii, h., 934, a. It is here assumed that the Attic commercial mina was exactly 130-^ 
silver drachniao, not 1 30, as stated in the decree. The dilferenco is not quite half a grain in the drachma. 


j&ttle Coitam^rcial Welg^lits Increased*"^ 

Exact. 

Approximate. 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 

oz. grs. 

1 Mina =. 150 Drachmae (silver) - - - 

1 

6 

350 

H 

99 95 

5 Minae ==: 6 Minae (commercial) 

+7 

14 

291*6f 

7i 

»7 99 

1 Talent ars 85 Minae (commercial) - - - 

88+1 

1 , i 

145*8+ 

90 



* Bee p. 934, a. 

f Here, as in the preceding table, the commercial mina is taken as equal to 138|- drachmae, not 138. 



This value is, if any thing, too small, B(5ckh makna it 07*4, Respecting other scales of weight, 
gee PoNBK/ta, ' t Or of an oz. 
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This only diffeis from the ounce avoirdupois by less than 7 grains. 



II. SUBDIVISIONS OF THE DNCIA 
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420-833 
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For the subdivisions of the gold money, see Aueum. 



EOllAH MONEY. 
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I IN D E X, 


The nunixrah indicate the pages, and the letters a and b the first and second columns respcclnely. 


A. 

’’A^a.'uV/cos, 2, a. 

1, a ; 904, a. 

’'AyaAiia, 1060, a; 1062, b. 
^Ayafiiov 7pa<]f/|, 735, b. 
*Aya6oepyoi, 28, b. 

^Ayyapsia, 94, b. 

’'A77apoy, 94, b. 

'^AyyoQ'hK'i), 633, b. 

^AyiXaarot, 28, b. 

^Ayk:hdr7]s, 20, b. 

^AyeX'ij, 28, b. 

’'Ayyjiaa, 29, a. 

^Ayri'rdjs, 242, a. 

*Ayy}T upeioif, 242, a. 

^Ayrirdpia, 242, a. 

’A77JTW/), 103, a. 

Ay tcoLPa, 790, b. 

'‘Ayidki], 366, a ; 538, b. 
*AyK^pa, 791, a, 

‘Aypkijs, 513, b. 

’A7op4 32, a. 

„ yvmuceict, 35, a. 

„ wAdi^ovira, 35, b j 304, a j 
408, b. 

'AyopavdpLQs, 18, a ; 36, b. 

* Ay Spas 'irKriOSpy], 35, b, 
*Ayopa(Tri}s, 36, a. 

'Aypa(plov ypa^'iu 36, b, 

*' Ay paipoi vSfjioi, 804, b. 

^Aypd^oii p.m iKKov ypacp'fj, 37, a. 
’A 7 pt£t)t'i 0 s', 224, a. 

Ay pidivia, 72, a. 

^Aypomos, 892, a, 

*Aypov6iAoi, 72, b ; 623, b. 
*Aypor€pas 72, b. 

*'Aymos, 226, a. 

*Ayv>pix6s, 453, b, 

^AySprai, 73, a. 

''A7xa?'T€fa, 594, a ; 695, b. 
*Aymdpx^h 32, a. 

*A7wj/€ 5, 32 a j 402, b« 

„ aripcmroi, 1131, b, 

„ riixrjToi, 399, b } 1131, b, 
*Ayaipi<Tra(, 167, a. 

^AyoopoUmi, 32, a, 

^AjMpuBSrai^ 32, a, 

14, a. 

*'A§«£tt, 14, a ; 79, a.. 
*ASeX^iSods, 595, b. 

^ABsK^Ss, 595, b. 

^ASilcrwTot, 592, a. ; 705, a, 
^AMvarbij 17, b. 

14j^b, 


’'Advrop, 1105, a. 

’’Aeivavrat, 22, a. 

’Aeiozrof, 970, a. 

^Aetpvyla, 129, a. 

^AeroSj 149, b ; 523, b. 
‘AeVosj/xa, 523, b. 

^AdXrjrai, 166, b. 

*A0A7jT'/7p6s, 166, b. 

^AQKoQcrai, 32, a ; 856, a. 
AlaKeia, 18, a, 

AlyiaXhs, 1153, b. 

AlyinopeTs, 1154, a. 

AlyiprjTciv copri], 20, a. 
Aly'ioxos, 20, b. 

Al7£S, 20, b. 

Alyottcpws, 59, a; 151. b. 
AWovcra, 73, b. 

Alida, 100, a. 

Alicias SlfCTj, 73, a. 

AXpiyixa, 22, a ; 1034, a, 
AlpiicSs, 225, a. 

A^l 149, a. 

Al(rviJLpd]Ti]s, 27, a , 32, a. 
Aixhd], 587, a. 

Aixf^ocpSpoi, 587, b. 

*'A/catm, ^AicalvT], 2, b. 
^AmpOiP^} pLaarrixVf 903, b. 
^Aicdretos, 789, a. 

^Aicdriop, 786, a. 

''Auaros, 786, a, 

'AKp.6deTOP, 759, b. 

^'AnpLUP, 634, b. 

’A/coV paprvpetp, 93, b. 
^AicoPLri, 832, a. 

^AkSvtlop, 589, a. 

’^AKOPTKrp.Ss, 589, b. 

*'AKpa, 139, a. 

’A/cpaT£<r/x«, 304, a. 
^AicpoOlpioP, 433, a. 
AupoKSpaia, 789, b. 
*AKp6XeLOP, 433, a. 

^AHpSXiOm, 451, b j 1063, a. 

^AKpoirSkH iyyeypappipoSf ip» 

37, a. 

^AnpSiroXis, 6, bj 1175, a» 
^AiipoffrSXiOP, 786, a. 
^AKpoirrSpioPf 543, b, 
•^AicpopSirwPf 543, b. 
’AKpox^iph, 583, a. , 
*AKpcaT7}pia(<eip, 7, a j 996, b- 

"AKpCOTTlpiOPf 6, b, 

^Aicria, 8, b. 

"'Afwpos, 971, a. 

^AicmK'fi, 687, a. 

^'Aiccap, 589, a- 


AXaSdpxv^, 74, a. 

^AXd§a(TTpov, 74, a. 

’AAaSacrrpoy, 74, a. 

‘'AAaSe pvarat, 453, b. 

‘AAa(, 1003, b. 

’AAttitt, 74, a. 

’^AXaXicopiSpios, 224, a. 

'AXSaia, 75. b. 

^AAelTrrai, 75, b. 

’AXeiTTiipiov, 76, a j 190, a. 

’AAljTiS', 22, b. 

'AAla, 32, b. 

^AXivUrjais, 583, a ; 714, a. 
’AA/cttOoTa, 74, b. 

*AAAa7a(, 729, b. 

''AXXt)^, oi‘’'AAAi|, 75, b, 

‘'AXpa, 883, b. 

""AXpri, 1004, a. 

’'AXoyias ypaip’i}, 76, b. 

^AXoyiov ypaipi}, 76, b. 
'PiXoTciiyiov, 1003, b. 

*AXrripes, 585, a, 

’‘AXvaiSiop, 257, a, 

’^AXScriop, 257, a. 

*'AXv(ns, 257, a. 

’AAvraf, 831, a. 

AXvrdpx'n^f 831, a, 
*AA^ecrl§oiai, 436, a. 

‘AAwa, 76, b. 

AA(2a, 76, b. 

^AAw^, or ’AAco/j, 53, a. 

*'AAaJS', 53, a, 

''Apta|a, 147, b ; 585, b ; 923, a, 
‘Aptal^TToSgs, 587, b ; 923, a. 
^ApapypOiUf 76, b* 

^Ap,apS(na, 76, b. 

’'Ap§Xcf}$7)plZiop, 2, b» 
'ApiXc^artoos ypacpdj, 2, b. 
'ApSSxXa, 2, a. 

’’ApMpoala, 78, b. 

'^Ap.pa, 79, a. 

^App-narla, 79, a. 

^ApSpyif}, 825, b. 

^ApLirsxSvri, 79, a. 

*A/4.7rlTTapes, 591, b. 

*A/j(.irvKri}p, 91, a. 

91, a. 

’Apcpiapdta, 79, a. 
"AfJLpi^Xricrrpop^ 989, b. 
^Ap<pi€oXoSf 791, a, 

136, a. 

*Ap<piBovXos, 1034, b. 

*Ap^iBp6pia, 82, b. 

^ApfpiQdXapoSf 425, b* 
*ApipiHioop, 1 105, b« 



^Afi(pucr{>or€S, 79, a. 

^ Ai^KbiopKia, 82, b. 
^AfxipLiTp6(TTvXoSf 1105, b. 

^AiA(pi(r§7jTe7p, 596, b. 
’A/i(|>Wofios, 791, a. 
*A/x'/ji(^>o/)€iis', 90, a. 

^A{jL(pi(pSvres, 769, b ; 975, a. 
""Ap-cpopevs, 90, a ; 971, a. 

„ pLsrprir'iis, 762, a. 

'‘AfupQOfLotria, 82, b. 

^A}xcl}Coridss, 975, a. 

^ApaSaOfioL^ 424, b. 

^AvaSokeTSf 1074, b. 

^AvaytioAou, 240, b. 
^Auayicorpocpla, 168, a. 
^Avaym<payia.y 168, a 
^Ai'dyKvTrra, 92, a. 

^AvdyXvcpa, 92, a. 

^AimypupLo Lh, 1145, b. 
^Apayooy'Tis olkt], 92, a. 
"‘Avaydyia, 92, a. 

*Ai'aSwcta, 106, a. 

’Ara0/;/aaTa, 482, b ; 1063, a. 
*AwKaAu7rT7/p£a, 788, a. 
''Apufaia, 92, a. 

Apcucaf,t,em, 432, b, 

AvdmLov, 92, a. 

^Apaiav{}i,iara^ 583, a. 
’Am«A'ii7r/|/)£C5, 92, b. 
^ApaicKiPovdArj, B57, b. 
^Apdfckiprpoy^ 673, b» 
"‘Avdicpuris, 92, b ; 122, b. 
^ApdicropoPf 1105, a. 
^AvdAvp-pt^af 94, a. 

‘'Aral, 990, a. 

'*Apalay6paa^ 94, a. 
’AralwptSfiffj 213, a. 
’ArawaicTTos, 344, b. 
^Avafr’6a(rGiP<f 484, b. 
’AJ^ailpvoas, 101, b* 

^ApdffipoSf 890 , !)• 

"'AvaroKiif 155, b. 

Avappa)(iotv ypa(}j>{], 94, a* 
^Aud^liopap, 143, a. 

*Ap8p€?a, 1088, h» 

*Ap8pidi\ 1063, a. 
^ApSpoyedpta, 94, b, 
*Apdpi}kr}^ia, 94, b, 
^Apdpoxii’^wPf 94, b 
^ApBpopiBrjj 149, b. 

*Ap8pmGS, 425, a. 

*Apdpwp7rtSf 423, b. 
^ApG^OifpoSg 47 B, b. 
^APi^iadovSi 595, b. 

^APG^tSSf 595, b, 

^ApBeittf 98, b, 

^ApOeffriipia, 411, b. 
^AvOGCTTiilpidPf 223, n; 224, a. 
*ApGGiT(pipia, 98, b. 
^ApOmmpoffiaf 399, a ; 403, b 
*"APot)mf 1128, a. 

‘'AwTrAai, 136, a» 

*'Ai/tcos-, 225, a. 

’^APnydpGta, 99, a» 
*Aprtypcii,<pmf 578, 

^APTiypa^ilt 93, a j 99, b. 
^AvT^aflTw, 98, b« 

^AptIXti^iSj 399, a, 

^ApnphiUt 1 00, a* 

^AprlffrpGTTra^ 590, b* 
^Aprtrif^vim^f, 266, b» 


INDEX. 

^Aprlrwes, 1181, a. 

^AprL<pcapLa, 773, b. 

*ApTXia, 100, a. 

^AptvI 101, a; 297, b. 
‘Ai'Tw^oo'ita, 92, b j 99, b. 
*Apv7toBd}Tos, 221, a, 

’A|(r/7?, 101 4 a, 

*'a|ov6s, 183, a. 

"'A^oop, 378, a. 

’'Aop, 577, a. 

’A’/rdjGXoi, 28, b. 

^Awaycpyd], 460, a. 

^ArraroBpLa, 101, a. 

"‘Artarovptos, 225, a. 

^ATraTovpidiP, 224 a ; 225, a 
’ATTavAta, 730, a. 

^AiroLpXi.(jT'!)pia, 738, a. 
’A7reAcu0c-p£a, 705, a, 
’ATTeAetJOtpoy, 701, a. 

‘'A'jreAAa, 573, a. 

‘ATreAAatos, 223, a , 224, a. 
’‘ATrepiavTLcrfj.oi', 514, u. 
’'ArcuSdOpa, 935), b. 

’A7roO(StT?7y, 35)4, b. 

ATToyopucds, 225, a. 

^Anraypacpi}, 103, a. 

*AvQypd(pwP, 103, b. 

^ATtohiKTai, 1047, b. 

‘A7r35c(j/.ios, 764, b; 1075, a. 
‘ATToOtpaTreict, 76, a. 

^A'rroOiiici], 618, a, 

^Arrouda, 313, b. 

^ATrbucoit 313, b. 

*A7ro/f7;pv|£y, 103, b. 

’Awd/cATjTai, 27, b, 

*A7roXe(tJ/cccs Bifcrjy 438, a. 
*ATtoXK(&Ptaf 1 04, a. 
^ArrofxayBaXiai, S05, b. 
’’A'jroTr/pLrf/em SOivjt 418, a. 
’AT4/3/Ja|ts, 91B, b. 

‘ATrtljd^rjTa, 104, b. 

"^ATTOfframov Biicrjf 104, b. 
‘AxofTToAcTs, 104, b. 
^A’TTOTGtx^^P'df, 1183, a, 
"AvorGXHTpLarifcBsj 144, b. 
^ATTorimv, 436, b. 

*A7roT5)U77iUa, 436, b ; 470, a : 
614, b. 

’AirOTxp.Tjral, 764, a. 

’A'3r<l4>aw£?, 104, a. 

^AvS^iaaiSi 99, a ; 100, a j 1 28, a 
*Am><l)Opd, 104, a. 

*A7t'o^}pd8€S ilfjL^pai, 104, b. 
*Av 0 x^tpo'Pp*'^^p> 1‘22, b j 271, a 
^Airox^fporoptoi, 271. a. 
^Awpocpracriop yp<^<pri, 108, a 
123, b. 

^ATrcd^oaia^ 513, a, 
*Apm6(rrvXos^ 1 106, a. 

^ApdrGia, 117, a, 

*Ap6vXr], 889, b. 

‘AptvAls, 889, b. 

‘ApyiiSefs-, 1 1 54, b. 

%pyia^ ypaG}d)f 333, a, 

„ vdfMs, 133, a. 

’^ApyBpwpf 808, b. 

^Apyvpiox^ BhcTj, 133, b. 
^Apyvptris y^t 132, b. 
*Apyvp(>Kprt€%iP, 133, b. 
*'Apyppo$, 132. 

*Apyppdpf)rptf 1034, b. 
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Apydf 153, a. 

^ApddXiop, 555, a. 

'‘ApodvLOPf 655, a. 

*ApdioO'tjpa, 1001, a. 

"Apajs, 1001, a. 

'’Ap€m, 225, a. 

,, wciyoy, 126, b. 

^Apecricas^ 345, b. 

ApidBpeia, 133, b. 
‘Apicrrcpocrrarai, 280, 

^ ApicrripB'qp f 127, a. 
'Apicrroicparla., 134, a. 

Apicreia, 214, a. 

ApicreBeax 214, a. 

’ApicrevGcrOat, 214, a. 

^ApKToi, 214, a. 

'’Apitros p^yaXT], 117, a. 

,, ptiapd, 147, u. 

ApKTovpos^ 143, a. 

’Ap/cTo0uAa|, 143, a. 

"'ApKv%\ 5)fJ9, b. 

"Appa, 375i, a; 535, b; 753, b. 
*Ap/iopcd|a, 535, b. 

*ApjUu 7 '//, 910, a, 

*Appopia, 778, b. 

Appupttc-i}, 713 
Appaids, 88»2, a. 

’'Aporpov^ 137, b. 

*'Ap(wpa, 138, a ; 753, b. 
‘ApTrayp, 586, b. 

*Aptray'7}s ypaff^v, 586, a, 
‘ApTracrrSp, 586, b, 

, *'Aprry, 518, a. 

^Apprj^tSpia, 137, b. 

'^App'ptfjdpoi, 137, b ji 87 1 » b i> 
1100, a. 

‘ApTct^T?, 337, b. 

^Aprafihios^ 224, a. 

’ApTf/ilma, 138, a. 

*AprGp.imoSf 2‘23, a; 221, a; 
225, a. 

^AprcpMTidp, 224, a ■, 225, a. 
*'ApTia 5^ •Kzpirrh 863, si. 

’ApTtti^eat/, 863, a. 

*Aprm<Tp6$, 863, a. 

’AproToak, 921, lu 
j ‘ApTOTTwAa*, 305, b ; 921, b. 
’ApTOTTctjAiSw, 305, b. 

‘Aprwcrfctsr, 1204, a. 

*Aps5r«£m, 185, b. 

, ‘Apxttipfsiiw, 271, a; 443, b, 
^Apxuopy 119, a. 

’Apx'fh 124, a, 

. *Apx‘47*'3"’Jb 470, b. 

’Apx^ctrpoy, 1 19, si, 

; *Apx^6"P«^^s', 167, a ; 225, a. 
*ApxxOc(apa%\ 389, a; U26j, a. 
123, a, 

120, a. 

1 120, IL 

973, a, 

"Apx^^O 421, b; 124, a, 

„ iirdivvju.mf 133, a, 

^Apx<^vriSym4y b; 1102, k 

^A(rd/£ipBas', 183, b. 

*A<re^0((x,s ypctp^y 142, 

*A<rlAXa, 142, b. 

*AffKdpV7iSy 074, a. 

^Atrm(fXif}Sf 1130, b. * 
^AfrKknvkpx, 141, !)• 

‘AffVcai, 1203, b. 
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^AWKcaXtccornios^ 141, b, 
'AcrTTiSew, 787, a. 

’A^TTiSio-fn], 787, a. 

"AffTTis, 297, a, 

’AffTTiCTTaf, 135, a, 

^AcrardpLov, 141, a. 

'Acrripes dyaOoTrotoi, 144, b. 

,, itrucoLVoi^ 144, b. 

,, KaKOTTOLoi, 144, b. 
^Ao'rpd.S'r], 464, a. 

^A(TTpdyaXos, 143, b ; 1095, a. 
‘Aarpareias ypacpif}) 144, a. 
^Aarpop, rh, 152, b. 

*'A(7raAo$, 1105, b, 

’‘Acrrvpopoi, 165, a. 

^A(Tvkia, 165, a. 

^Acrvkop, 165, a. 

’Arc-Aeia, 166, a 5 1103, b. 
^Arif.daj 168, a, 

^^Arifio^, ] 6B, b. 

’‘Arka.yGPeh, 150, b. 

"'ArkdPres, 170, a. 

’^Arpaicros, 565, a. 

Av'dvpodoSf 225, a. 

Av6e\p')]9, 183, a. 

AvAa^a, 1185, a. 

AvksLos ^t'lpaj 425, a. 

AijA'/J, 425, a. 

Avkf^rpiBes, 1131, b. 

Ai»A(k, 779, a; 1130, b. 
AvkcpBia, 977, a. 

ABpa irepiKOVpos, 892, b. 
AvroKparopucdSi 225, a, 
Avropokias ypafp^}, 183, a. 
Ahrdpofxoif 183, a. 

AuToreA^s diicri, 404, b. 
Avro^la, 454, a, 

^AipafxLSirai, 366, a. 

“^Ai^ecTi?, 610, a. 1055, b. 
^Atperai, 592, a ; 705, a ; i 139, a, 
*AcpeT7}piop dpyapop, 1138, b. 
^A^iBtros Tjpepa, 1090, a, 
^cjuBpvfxa, 1062, b. 

^A^kaffrop, 787, a. 

’^AipoBos, 180, a. 

A(popiX7}s BIkiij, 102, b. 
*'A<ppaicros pavs, 784, b. 
^A^poBicria, 102, b, 

*A<i»po5lcrioy, 225? a. 

^Ax&m^ 6, a. 

1373, a. 

*'A4/7)(pai, 95, a. 

*a 4 '^s, 108, a* 

B. 

BaSpSptias, 224, 

“Baler 7}pia, 183, bj 403, b, 
Boi«rx^/c'J^» 1004, b, 

“Bakapdypaj 943, b. 

Bakapelop, 183, b, 

BakapedSf 184, b. 

BakapoBdKTif 943, b. 

BdkdPos, 943, b. 

BaKdprioP, 732, b* 

BaA§ly, 435, a j 1055, b. 
BaAAiCF'/^ol, 863, a. 

BdpaBpoP, 196, b. 

“BdpBi^roPft^oSt 721, a. 
BacraPi'aral^ 1 139, b 
BdmpcSf 1139, a. 


INDEX. 

Bacrlk^ia, 198, a. 

Bao'iAeiSs, 123, a 5 990, a. 
Bacr'ikippa, 123, a. 

Bacrikios, 226, a. 

Bacrikicrra, 123, a; 412, a. 

Bar icavia, 521, b. 

Bdrieapos d(p6akp(.6s, 521, b. 
Bardjpy 1055, b. 

Be§atd)(re(it39 Biia], 201, a. 

BeAdv??, 13, b. 

Bekopis, 13, b. 

Beji'SiSaios*, 225, a. 

BepuiBsla, 201, a. 

BspopiKr}s Bocrrpvxos, 154, a. 

„ TTkdKa/xoSj 154, a, 
B7}k6s, 624, b. 

440, b; 577, aj 751, b; 
1148, b. 

Biaim diicT], 202, a. 

Bf^aoTis-, 1006, a. 

BiBkioOdpcTiy 202, a. 

BiSkiop, 703, b. 

Bidaht, 203, b. 

BucoSf 203, a, 

Bi8y, 126, a. 

Bi/J/Jof, 203, b. 

BkdBris Blkt}, 203, b ; 513, a. 
Bka^iTT], 1007, b. 

Bkavria, 1007, b. 

BoaOoos, 224, a. 

BoriBp6p.ia, 204, a, 

BoTjBpopidiPT, 223, a; 224, a. 
Borjdotf 868, a. 

Bozwrc£/>x'4^, “oy, 204, a. 

Bokis, *256, b. 

Bopeacrpol^ 239, b. 

BopcaoTfJLSs, 209, b. 

Borapt(Tp6Sf 52, a, 
Borapopotpreia, 417, b. 

Ba0a(, 29, a. 

BovicdrioSi 224, a. 

Bo6K€pas, “WS, 59, a. 

Bovkevrecos jpaepd], 2 13, a j 972, a. 
BovkevrdjpioVi 212, bj 377, b, 
Bai/A^j, 209, b. 

Bo Dir, 812, b. 

BooTiIbrot, 410, a. 

Bovepopla, 410, a. 

BovepSpos, 410, a. 

Bo&paif 209, a. 

BowTTjy, 148, a. 

BpaSms, 32, a. 

BpaSevrai^ 32, a. 

BpatriSem, 213, b. 

Bpavpdpia, 214, a, 

BpopreToP^ 1183, a. 

BDgAoy, 703, a. 

ButedpT}, 215, a. 

BDcTioy, 224, a, 

Bvero-hf 216, a. 

Boe>pS$f 116, a. 

r. 

TdyyafioVf 989, b. 
rc^AoiFy, 28, b. 

T<xp/f}kia, 567, a. 

Taprtkiel^p, 223, a, 

Tdpopm, 570, b. 

Tdi^os^ 735, b. 

TavkdS) 218, a. 


Fekeopres, 1 154, b. 
rekcOTOTTOlOL, 867, b, 
TepeQkiakoyia, 144, b. 

Fepeiop, 196, b, 

Tepeo-iUf 558, a. 

FePeris, -.44, b. 

Feppijrai, 290, a; 1154-, b. 
rij/o^, 290, a ; 1154, b. 

F^paipai, 412, a. 

Fipavos, 624, a. 

Tepavovkiios, 624, a. 

F^papai, 412, a. 

Fepdcrrios, 223, a. 

Fepovaia, 377, b j* 570, a. 

T<^^pa, 674, a. 

FepcaPia, 572, a. 

Tecpvpa, 936, b. 

T€(pvpi^6LP, 454, a. 

Feipvpicrpos, 454, a. 

FecopSpoif 570, b j 1154 b. 
rl77Au;uoy, 240, a. 

FAaD^, 812, b. 

FkevicoSf 1201, b. 

FAv^is, 1202, a. 
rAwercTisr, 1130, b. 

Fpdfpakop, 673, b. 

FpaepeiiSf 551, b. 

Fp'fjcnoSf 14, b. 

615, a; 806, aj 930, a. 
Fopyiipa, 240, a. 
ropTrmios, 225, a. 

FpoClSiop ikevOepop, 891, a. 

,, Irxp^p, 892, a. 

,, kvmipioPy 892, a. 

,, oiKcriicSp, 891, a. 

,, ohcovpup^ 892, a. 

Fpap.p.ars'Lop Mi^tapx^ie^Pf 392, b. 

„ ^parpiKdv, 15, a. 
Fpapfiareh, 5, b ; 21 1, b; 577, b. 
Tpapep’o^ 1055, b. 

Tpajupe^s iral($iP, 682, a. 
Fpaepdi, 578, a ; 899, b. 
rpaip^ dyap-iov, 735, b, 

„ dypaepiov, 36, b. 

,, dypd<l>ov psrdkkov, 37, a. 
„ dkoyiov, 76, b. 

„ dpikdoaeas, 2, b. 

„ dpavpaxiov, 94, a. 

,, dTpocrracriov, 108, a j 

123, b. 

,, dpyiaSf 133, a. 

„ dpTray^Sf 586, a. 

„ ao-figetcts, 142. 

,, dcrrparcias, 144, a. 

„ abropoktas, 183, a. 

„ jSaaAeDcrewjr, 213, a j 

972, a. 

,, Bnklas, 388, b. 

„ Semarpov, 385, b. 

,, Zyipoala^ 402, b. 

,, ^ciopodoKias, 385, b. 

„ Swpo^eptas^ 1 223, a. 

„ ddfpm, 385, b. 

,, dpypov, 690, a. 

„ iinrpOTr^Sf 470, a. 

,, iraipdjcrem, 606, a 

„ I5£a, 402, b. 

„ ^ feporvklas, 607, b. 

,, " mKoyaptov, 73«5, b, 

„ mrakdams too S'^p.ov,. 
256, a. 



rpa(^)7] KarafTKo-n-^js, 257, a. 

„ {cXoirrjs, 300, a. 

„ XeLTTomvTLOv, 679, a. 

„ XeiTToo-Tpariou, 679, a. 

„ Xuiroraliov, 144, a. 

,, p.i(rB(&(Tccios oXkov, 764, a. 
„ fxoixsia9, 16, b. 

,, Po flier imr os dia(l)0opas, 

803, b. 

„ ^^pias, 1223, a. 

,j oipiyajuiov, 735, b. 

,, Trapavoias, 865, a. 

„ rrapapSficap, 865, b. 

„ TrapaTTpsaSeias, 866, b. 

„ ‘rvapsicrypaepris, 868, a. 

„ rrapaycoyeias, 958, b. 

„ npodoffias, 962, a. 

„ p7]Topuc'i], 462, a ; 994, b. 

„ ervicorpaprias, 1080, a. 

,, rpaificLTos iic TTpopoias, 

1148, a. 

„ rvpavpidos, 962, a, 

„ i^Sp€ws, 622, a. 

„ vTToSoXTjs, 623, b. 

„ 4^apfiatc€ias, 895, a. 

„ (pappdmp, 895, a. 

„ <pOopus raip iXevOepciiP, 

898, a. 

„ (p6p(iv, 897, a. 

„ i/€vBGyypa(p7js, 971, b. 

,, i^evBoiekrjTGias, 972, a. 

TpafpiKii, 899, b. 

Tpa^tSf 903, a. 

rf)?</>os, 22, a; 989, b; 1034, a. 
Tpo(r(po/j.dxoi, 588, b. 

Tpderepos, 588, b. 
ri5»js, U7, b. 

Tvfivamdpxv^i 581, a, 
TvfiPacrlapxos, 581, a. 

Tvp.vd(riop, 579, a. 

X'vfcma-rai, 581, b; 582, b. 
Vvp.H}<Tioi^ 584, a. 

VvjxvTjrai, 135, a. 

Tvp.vriT^s, 135, a.; 584, a. 
Tuiivoi, 135, a. 
rupiyoraiBla, 584, a. 

Tujxvh, BOB, b* 

TvvamoKBapLoi, 584, b. 
Topaimv6fio(, 584, b. 
rwaumplris, 423, b, 

Fup^j heicrim), 892, b. 

„ oi^lT), 892, b. 

T(apvT6s, 126, b. 

A, 

Aq,da4>Spi(is, 224, a, 

Aefdoupy^TPj 1093, a. 

A(fBovpy6sf 1093, a, 

A(fdodxos, 453, b. 

AaiBaka, 382, a, 

AaMKma, 382, a. 

Aa:h, 1090, a. 

Aaicnos, 225, a, 

Aairpol^ 410, u, 

AaicHkios, 95, a. 

AmrvkfMxp^rif 751, b. 

AdKTvXos, 322, b j 382, b. 
AdXios, 224, a* 

Adjimph^iop xpa/aoji', 3B2, b. 
Aap.dTpt$s^ 224, a. 


INDEX. 

Aaixiovpyot, 390, b. 

Aafio cr to, 384,(1 j 485, b; 929, a. 
AapdKTf, 384, a. 

AdvetcTfia dpL<porep6TTXovp, 525, b, 
„ erepSTXovp, 525, b. 
Adiris, 674, a ; 1097, a. 
Aapeiicds, 384, b. 

Acts, 1093, a, 

Aa<ppr}cp6pos, 384, b. 

Aeiypia, 388, a. 

AeticeXicrrai, 388, a. 

AeiXTj, 408, b. 

AsLXias yp(X(p'i), 308, b, 

AgTttpop, 303, a ; 304, b. 
Aenn'Oipdpoiy 845, b. 

A^icaBapxioi, 385, b. 

AsKCLdovxoi, 385, b, 

Asimpx'p^, 385, b, 

A^ma-fids, 77, a ; 385, b. 
AsKdarvXos, 1105, b. 

AacarsBcLv, 214, a. 

AefcarevTcii, 388, n, 
AQicarevry^piop, 38B, a. 
A6/car/?,388,a; B00,b; 1103,b. 
AsK0LrY}X6yoL, 3B7, b. 

Ac-mrSfPai, 387, b. 

AeArwroV, 149, b, 

AeX<plp, 149, b. 

AeXtpiPia, 389, b. 

AiXf^iivLos, 223, a. 

AcXepis, 149, b; 389, b. 

Ae/LLPtov, 673, b. 

A^^iocrrdrcu, 280, a. 

Aepfia, 882, a. 

A4^Pls, 282, b. 

Am/iwpvXuices, 593, a, 
A^cTficariipLOP, 240, b. 
Aecnrocriopavrai, 592, a; 705, a. 
Aevrepaycopicrriis, 611, b. 
Awr4pm, 1203, a. 

AwT^pQTrdrfxoi, 557, a. 

Aiiyixa, 548, a. 

A't}Xia, 389, a ; 865, a. 
Arpnaycayoi, 1 086, a, 
ArjfLapx^lioiLicnos, 225, a. 

Arffiapxoi, 389, I). 

Arip.'fjyopoi, 1086, a. 

Arjpurjrpia, 390, a. 

Aripiirpm, 225, a. 

ArjpiBvparci, 390, a. 
Aif}ptovpyoi,5,hi 31 4, a; 390, b : 

570, a 5 1154, b. 

A4«oy, 593,a; 1139, b. 
A'ppdKQipos, 593, a. 

AripoKpmla, 390, b, 

ArjpoiroiijToSi 391, b. 

A%os, 391, b. 

Arjpdcna ypdppara, 8, a. 

Anpdcnoi, 391, b* 

AripScriop, 23, a 'j 119, a. 
A'npdffm, 593, a, 

Aijpdrat, 392, b, 

Aia€ard}pia, 395, a. 

Aia07jT7)s, 283, a. 

Aiaypaipisls, 449, b* 

Aidhipia, 395, a. 

Aiadimo-ta, 395, b ; 590, b ; 
837, b. 

„ teXitpoVf I5f ti, 

„ rrjs imKX-fipw, 467, b, 

AiMiHs, 400, n; i 126, h. 
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Atc^Cw,ua, 1075, a; 1225, b. 
ALa,^6ixara, 1121, a. 

Aiana, 395, b. 

Aiairrjrai, 396, b. 

Aiai'TT^riK'f) , 395, b. 

Aidicptoi, 1155, a. 

Aiapaprvpia, 92, b. 
ALapaerriyopTLS, 399, b. 
Aidpirpos eralpa, 892, b. 
Aiapopai, 400, a; U26, b, 
Aideria, 400, b. 

AidcrrvXos, 1 106, a. 

AiavXos, 1055, b. 

Aiaxsiporopia, 271, a. 

Aidxpvcros iraipa, 892, b. 
AiaTp7](piais, 400, a. 

AidatTKaXud], 628, a. 

Aldpaxpop, 40B, b. 

AiSvpot, 1 50, b. 

AteA/cucTTiVSa 582, s. 

Atyjpes, 425, b. 

Amai ^ppr)Poi, 458, a. 

AinrSXeLci, 410, a. 

AinrSXia, 410, a. 

AiKaG'r7]piop, 40], a. 

AifcacTTTjs, 401, b; 805. a. 
Aiimarrucdp, 402, b. 

AkeAAcj, 707, b. 

Aifc'ijf 402, b. 

„ abeks, 100, a. 

„ dpaycoy^s, 92, a. 

,, ctpddiKos, 106, b. 

„ arraXciipem, 418, a. 

,, d7ro7reptpea>s, 418, n. 

„ aTTorrracrlou, 1 04, b ; 123,1*. 
„ uTth (rvp&6Xm>, 108 K a. 

„ aTrpoencXrirQs, 403, a, 

„ dirpocrraffiov, 123. 1>. 

„ upyvpiov, 133, 1», 

„ avronX'iis, 404, b, 

„ k(poppr}s, 102, b. 

0^eai(&(rms, 201, a. 

„ 202, a ; 479, b. 

^Kd&nif 93, b,- 203, b.' 
513, a. 

„ 4yyv7}$, 461, a, 

„ ipoitdov, 461, a. 

ij^aycayTjs, 479, a. 

„ t^atpc<T€6oy, 479, a. 

„ iloBXris, 450, a. 
y, imrptrjpapx^'tparos, 1 159,6 
,, ipavifd], 475, b, 

,, itaOv(p<(rmSf 578, b, 

,y micTjyopias, 217, a, 

„ micif}yopl<)v, 217 , ii, 

,y mmXoyias, 217, a, 
y, teaKormpioip, 217, a, 

„ «<ip7rou, 243, a ; 46 1 , JU 
„ KXoiri}S, 300, a. 
yy TiC-nropaprvphv. 93, b : 
513,0. 

yy Xoidopimt 217 , a, 

y, p^(T0o^, 764, a. 
y, puyBd^rms otfcou, 764, 
yy olK'm 823, b, 

„ oMas, 46l,a. 
y, ivapamra9i}m]s, 102, b. 
yy itpoempopm, 962, b. 

,y Ttpomds, 437, a ; 1048, a, 
yy (rirov U)4B, a.* 

„ li,fW}da„ 1013, a. 
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At/cT? (rvp.$oktxl(iov, or crvvdmm 
TTccpa^dcremf 1080, a, 

„ rpax^M, 1013, b. 

„ 200, b. 

,, ^evSojuapTvpicSi', 734, a. 
AtKpora, 784, a. 

Aiicrvpvia, 408, a. 

AlicTvov, 988, b. 

Aip.dxcH'i, 410, a; 488, b, 
Aipiiros, 1101, b; 1102, b. 
AioiKyicreoos, 3 errl, 1096, b. 
Ai^Aeia, 410, b. 

Aiopvcna, 410, b. 

,5 ip acrrci, or fxeydka.^ 

412, b. 

,5 /car" dpyo3s, or fiucpd, 

411, a. 

Aiopvcrm, 225, a. 

ATos-, 224, a ; 225, a, 

AiodTjfxe^a, 417, b. 

AiScrOvos^ 223, a. 

ALoa'Ko6pLa, 414, b. 

AiocTKo^pios, 226, a. 

Ai7rAa|, 151, a. 

AtTrKolSiOP^ 1172, b. 

AlttXoIs, 853, aj 1172, b. 
Anr6k€La, 410, a. 

Alirrepos, 1105, b. 

Airrrvxaf 1092, a. 

AifTKos, 415, a. 

Aidicuvpa, 415, a. 

AItovov, 773, b, 

At('jt>0epa, 414, b ; 704, a. 
Ai^Oepias, 890, b. 

Ai^6€p7ris, 891, a.* 

Ai^pos, 379, b. 

AixdpLT^PLs, 223, a« 

Aixopia^ 1147, a. 

AiccSeXia, 1126, b. 

Aomp-aaia^ 419, b ; 462, a. 
Aoktxo8p6poi, 1055, b. 

A/AixoSf 1055, b. 

A/)\(XP, 420, b. 

Aopd, 882, a. 

Aopdnop, 587, a. 

AoparoOviKt], 587, b, 

Aopidkcaroi^ 1034, a. 

ASpyrma, 101, b, 

AopTTta, 101, b. 

AipTTOPf 303, b. 

Aipv, 587, a, 

AopvcpSpoif 687, b. 

A/icris^ 124, a» 

AmkoSf 1034, a. 

Aoxpd}, 761* b. 

ApdKwpf 148, a. 

ApaxM* 438, a ; 931, b. 
Ap^rrdpT}, ApiirixPOVj 518, 
ApoTraif 556, b. 

Apdpos, 1056, b. 

Avpapdrai, 1153, b, 

Avpdp€Sj 1153, b. 

Aumo-rela, 365 , b, 

A3(rrpQs^ 225, a, 

Ampdria.^ 425, a. 

A^pa, 432, b. 

AaspoSotflay ypa^of, 385, b* 
Adipop, 751y b. 

Awpo^^m jpacpi, 1223, a. 
Adpwp ypou^^f 385, b. 

Apirlpn^ 43®, a. 


INDEX. 

E. 

‘'Eap, 163, b. 

^Eyyvrj, 460, b. 

'Eyyv7]d'nK7], 633, b. 

’Eyyv7)s SIkt), 461, a, 
^Eyyvrjcris, 737, a. 
^Eyicmrrjpiuos, 459^ b. 
^EyKcuTpiSf 220, b. 

"E 7 «rA?;^a, 403, a. 

’'EyicTTjpa, 469, b. 

’'E7/CT7jcrxs, 459, b. 

' Ey icTTjTutop, 392, b ; 459, b. 
^E7x«ipl5io?', 975, a. 

’'E7X0S, 587, a, 

"‘EyxPcrrpi^eiP, 828, a. 
^EyxPcrrpio-rpm, 828, a. 

"'E3pa, 436, a. 

"E5o?, 1105, a. 

'EScSAxa, 788, a, 

’'EeSm, 436, a. 

’E0eAo7rp(J^ewy, 620, a. 

E^Kc^s, 223, b. 

Ei/f(i!^6y, 1063, a, 

Eikoplkos, 892, a. 

ElKoa-T'f}, 446, b; 1103, a. 
Ex/co0-ToAJ7oy, 446, b. 
E7AwT€y, 591, a. 

Eipav, 226, a. 

Elpypov ypacp'fi, 590, a. 
Elpecridpr), 976, b j 1000, a. 
EVpt])^, 446, b. 

Ei(rdy€ip, 447, a. 

EltfaTyeAla, 447, a ; 458, b 
Elcraycoye^s^ 446, b. 

EiariT'fjpia, 448, b. 

Ei(nr0i€ia6ai, 14, b. 

ElffTToiriaris, 14, b. 

EicT'Troi’QTds, 14, b. 

Elcrcpip^ip, 449, a. 

Elffcpopd, 448, b. 

'Eicardp^aia, 593, b. 
*Efcar6p€aioSy 225, a. 
*EK:arop€aLd3p, 223, a. 
'Ekarop^eds, 223, a. 
'EkccTopSi]^ 593, b; 999, b. 
"Ekaroffrij, 884, b. 

^'Ekyopoi, 505, b. 

*'E/c&t/coy, 444, a. 

*'E«:5oo'{y, 525, b. 

’E/c€X6fp/a, 607, a. 

^Emckridia, 439, b ; 572, b. 

„ kvpia, 440, a, 

„ v6pipos, 440, a, 

„ cr&YKk7]Tos, 439, b. 
^EKKKrjroiy 443, b. 

’^EmopiS’f), 555, a. 

^EKKifchTjpa, 1123, a. 
*E/cAo7e7y, 449. b. 

^Ekpayuop, 305, b. 
’EKpaprvpia, 93, b, 444, a. 
’EwxjticTy, 14, b, 

"Ekvotiia'&ai, 14, b. 
'EkrevSf^Eprr), 589, b* 
*EKrrip6pioif 590, a, 

"EKTyTros, 481, a. 

"‘Ek^opd, 665, a. 
*E}c<pvkXo<popia^ 515, a. 

’EAala, ’'EAaiov, 823, b. 
*EAata«^dpo;', 192, b. 

’EAaW, 823, b. 


’EAari^p, 1168, b. 

*E\a^r}§6kta, 450, a. 
"EXafpTjSoXiSp, 223, a. 

‘'Ekacpos, 450, a. 

’EA6i>0epia, 454, b, 

’EAeua-iVxa, 452, b, 

'EKevcripios, 223, a. 

’EA6<pay, 451, a. 

‘EaI/ct?, 147, a. 

‘'EAil, 590, b. 

'EA/cucrrlySa TraiCeiP, 582, a. 
*EAAaj/o5i7cai, 590, b j 830, b. 
'EWrivorapiai, 590. b. 

^EKk6§LOP, 632, a, 

’EAAc^Txa, or 'EAActjria, 455, a. 
"EAu, ua, 117, b. 

^Ep€d$, 456, a. 

*'E/agacriy, 184, a, 

^Ep€areia, 456, a. 

""EpSdrrjs, 764, b. 

*'Ep§k7}pa, 456, b. 

’EpSokd}, 133, b. 

^Ep§6kipos, 223, a. 

"^EpSokop, 786, b. 

*'Ep§oAoy, 786, b. 

^Eppiksia, 280, a, 

%u.p€ki}s, 773, a. 

"'Epprjpoi dkai, 458, a. 
^Epyraiapa, 456, b, 

^Epvspdprjpa. 532, a, 

^EpyrdpLOP, 459, a. 

^Epiropo?, 459, a, 

^Ep(ppovpoi, 458, a. 

'Epcpirevcris, 458, a, 
’Evaylcrpara, 577, b. 

’'Emra, 577, b. 

"EySijiSoy, 1093, a, 

’EySiySovy, 1093, a. 

^pSei^is, 459, b; 463, a. 
"EySe/ca ox, 593, a, 

’Epdovpai, 625, a. - 
“Epdpopis, 460, a. 

"'EpBvpa, 79, a. 

'EP€vl<TK7ippa, 803, a ; 1084, b, 
’Eyer^, 531, b. 

’Eyexupa, 460, a j 525, b. 
''Eppara, 557, b. * 

'Epp&dkpovpo^, 108, b, 
^Eppmrripis, 222, b. 

^EpSdioPj 989, b. 

„ (Ti'pSokoP^ 417, a. 
^Epoikiov 5ki7, 461, a. 
’^EpoTtrpop, 1052, a. 

’'Ewct, 135, a. 

^EvrvTto^, 1181, a. 

’EyrvvroD/xa, 1181, a* 

‘Eii'x^Txoy, 632, a. 

'E$a 7 xy 7 ?f, 456, a. 

*E|a 7 aj 7 ^y Um], 479, a. 
‘Elatpecewy Mkt}, 479, a. 

^E^dpiroPf 1102, b. 

^E^cicrToAoy, 1105, b. 
*E|677ya(T0ai;, 460, b, 
'E^ekiyplt, 484, b. 

*E|€Ta<TTOf, 478, b; 611, b. 
’E|'!?77?Ta^, 480, a. 

'E^dipat, 785, b* 

*E|i/iiT0F, 1102, b. 

'EM/>*«, 612, a. 

*E|(55(a, 512, a. 

’'£^0005, 1146, a. 



'EIouAtjs 456, a. 

612, b; 1173, b. 

’Elw/iOdia, 5123 b. 

“E^ctftTTpa, 513y a. 

’E7ra77eA£a; 462;, a. 

“^ErcdiKKop, 1090, a. 

^Ercdk^eis, 1183, b. 

^Errdptrot, 462, a. 

’ETrauAta, 738, a. 

ICvetirddiop', 512, a ^ 1146^ a. 
"ETTe^dSia, 512, a. 

^EtreVeiOJ/, 211, a, 

’ETrevua/crai, 402, a. 

^E7n§d0pa, 939, b. 

'ETTiSdrai, 466, b. 

^ETTigSa, 102, a. 

^E7ri§kipfi,aa, 79, a; 674, a, 
’E7r£§{lAa£Oj/, 79, a ; 674, a. 
’Errtg'oA^, 467, a. 

^EwLyaiila, 209. a ; 520, b. 
^Errtypap.p.a, 1132, a. 
^E7nypa(l)€7s, 449, b. 

^ErnBavpta^ 454, a. 

'^Eindmarop, 337, 1). 

^EiTiSmacrca, 123, a. 

’E7ri5<l(Te£S', 468, a, 

556, !). 

*EmicA7}pos, 467, b. 

’‘Eti i/cXiUTpav, 673, b. 

^Eiri/coms, 9 1 8, b. 

^Eiri/covpoi, 75?}, a. 

'EidXoym, 1085, b. 

"EirijuiskTiraif 468, a j 97B, a. 
y, rav i/xiroplnv^ 36, b ; 

468, a. 

,, r7)S k:oip7]s nTpotrdSoVf 

^468, a ; 1096, b. 
„ rS>P fiopmF 'Ekaiwp, 

46B, a. 

,, Twv Mmnip'mp^ 468, 

h. 

„ TMP veoop'mv, 408, b, 
,, rwp (pvKwp^ 468, b, 
^E'vtfi'iAwVt 765, n# 

‘"Eirnrdpa^os, 280, a. 

*K7r£Vop7r(y, 531, b. 

“ETrbrpoafoi, 594, b. 

"EwimiiTfos Set^r^poy, 892, a. 

„ 7)y€fic^p 892, a. 

,, (TTpar/ctiT^s, 892, a, 
y.viff7}fjt.a, 638, a. 

*E'!ri(rif}^wPf 63?}, a. 

^E7na'K'f)7rr<£tv m ’^Apmv wdyop, 
129, a. 

''E7r£a‘«oTO«, 46B, b. 

^EiritTKvpoSj 91 8,* b. 
’ETTiCfTracrairOat, 625, a. 
’"Emama'rdjp, 627, a» 

^EmfrrdrTjs, 210, b ; 468, h , 
484, 1). 

„ jmv BripLocrim ^pycap^ 

469, a. 

„ tSp t&Mrwj/, 46% a. 

*EiT«rroA€ik, 460, a, 

'^Bmcrr/AmPy 469, a. 

’B’jrlcrwTpov* 387, b. 

^Evkayp-a, 488, a* 

'Kitkiiios, r>l3, b. 

'"EwiruKiif 155, b, 

*¥MlrQPm, 673, b ; 790, b. 
^limrpi.K}p<xpx^pa,ros Sbcij,! 195, b. 


INDEX. 

^EuLTporriis ypatp^!}, 470, a. 
’ETrlrpoTTos, 469, b; 1197, b. 
"Etnx^iporovicL, 122, b j 271, a ^ 
443, a. 

’Ea-txacrw, 380, b. 

’Eiroifda, 313, b. 

*'EiroiKoSf 313, b. 

^ETropLcpdXioy, 29B, a. 

’ETOTrrai, 453, ]>. 

’ExoTTTeict, 45‘i, b. 

’ETTw^eAia, 470, a. 

’Ettcw/uIs-, 1173, a, 

^ETrwpta, 1103, a. 

^EmCpvpos, 470, b. 

,, rdup i)\iiciwp, 470, b. 

„ tiSp (pvAcSp, 470, b. 

’ETTcJUTtSfes, 787, a. 

"‘Epavdpx'^s, 457, b. 

'Epapi^ftv, 475, b. 

’Epaj/io-rai, 475, b. 

^Epapop \d7fGiP, or iK\dweip 
475, b. 

„ iir\7]povu, *175, I). 

,, (TvWkyeiP, 475, b. 
yparos, 304, b ; 475, a. 

^Epdpov r(\ripcor^}s, 475, b. 
'Epydpai, 1100, a. 

'EpyafTT^POLi, 856, b; 1100, a. 
'^EpyariSf 628, a. 

"'Epi^oy, 149, a, 

*Ep/^a?, 602, a. 

‘'Eppma, 604, a. 

"EppaTos, 224, a ; 226, a. 
‘"Eppiivms, 891, b. 

„ dedrepos, 891, b. 

"E^^ij((tdpia, 137, b. 

y^^Tiipdpot, 137, b. 

^EpcrrjcpdpKX., 137, b. 
yp(rr}f6poi^ 137, b. 

*EpvicT7]p^s^ 692, a. 
y,a-dtos, 225, a. 

*'E(ro7erpoPf 1052, a. 

*Euria^ 542, a. 
yartdtns, 604, b. 

‘E/martop, 604, b. 

*E(rxdpa, 116, a; 542, a, 
^Effxapk, 542, a* 

‘Eraipai, 601, b. 

^ETatpi}(r€m 7parp^, 606, a, 
'Ermptaj 310, b ; 475, b. 
*Eraip(Biop, 092, b, 

"'EraipQt, 488, a. 

'Erepdvopiros, 632, a. 
'Er€po(fr6poSf 791, a. 

E0a, 846J a, 

EBayy4Kio$f 225, a. 

Evmrips, 846, a. ' 

Eif&pyatxk, 289, 1). 

1 1 73, b. 

ET/BuBtida^ 92, b j 404, a ; 864, b 
EifOppT), 47 By a, 

FJ0PPOP 478, a. 

Ef>poA7r0«£, 477, a, 

Ewi 673, a; 791, a. 

E^rrarpiBrn, 477, b j 1154, b* 
EBiTTvKoSf 1106, a. 

ETxpnpmre, 417, a. 

EB^piotf 417, a* 

^E^^kidmcrOai, 626, a* 

"Efjiiarm, 463, a. 

106, a. 
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’EfpecTTpb, 79, a. 

"Erperai, 463, e. 

’E<p€TiV§a, 918, b. 

"EepTjSeia^ 462, b. 

^Ey7)€ii€7], 910. b. 

"'EfpTj^oy, 462, b. 

^ETidjyrjcTLS, 460, a. 

"E^)7]p^pid€Sf 144, b. 

^Ecpiirveiov, 464, a. 

^E^iTitLop, 464, a. 

^E^6Blop^ 1195, b. 

"Ecpopop 464, b. 

^Efvpoi, 453, b. 

’E0U(p7b 1100, a. 

’Ex^Va??, 117, b. 
jExij'oy, 93, b ; 325, a. 

‘"E^prjfia, 1202, a. 

^Edpripa, 1123; a. 


Z. 

Zdicopoi, 20, a. 

Zca, or Zcta, 54, b ; 56, b. 
Z€!a 7 ?ra£; 266, aj 486, a ; 1155, 
a. 

ZwyKaif 789, a. 

ZwKTfjplat., 78% a. 

Ziqpm, 1128, a. 

ZriTfjrai, 1 224, a. 

Zu 7 % 78B, a. 

Z-hwp 788, a. 

Zu 7 rTax, 788; a* 

Zt 570 K, 280, a; 652, a; 721, h; 
1007, 1). 

Zkyos, 652, a; 1007, b. 
zms, 26b; b. 

Za>ypci.4mp^ 900, b. 

Zooypaipia, 899, b» 

ZSpa, 1225, b. 

Zwph^ p4has, 1090, n. 

Zd^prj, 135, a ; 1224, b* 

Zdipiop, 1244, b. 

Za>novX6tc(>s, 1224, b, 

Zcw(rTT7p; 1224, b. 

Z0(pdpos, 1225, b. 


H. 

'MyepSpfs crvppopmp, 449, h 
"'Byepapk Bucaa-rijpiov, 477, a ; 
593, a. 

*My^poi}p, 891, b. 

„ ^epclrwi/, 892, a, 
*H7<!Top£a, 928, b. 

322, b ; 1203, a, 
"HAafcdrT^, 56r5, a, 

’*Ek€Krpop -oy, 450, a. 
*UkmTp67ncfPt 615, a# 

'•^Hpap 408, b» 

„ pitrop, 408, ih 
*Ep4pa Kvpia roB p6pop, 94, a, 

„ p4<ri/i, 406, b, 

*Ep4pat dvo^pdB^s, 104, b. 
*Bp^p(^Bavm(rrai, 526, a* 

*B.p«p0dp6poi^ 692, b. 

^BptBivKoMtm, 1172, b, 
^Bptefcrdp, 589, b. 

^BpiiitrQp, 689, b. 

*Epm^KKm^ 592, 



vim 

or 367, a; 592, 
^Rpia, 585, a. 

‘Evioxos, 149, a ; 379, b. 
'Hpata, 224, a ; 225, a. 
"EpdtcXms, *224, a ; 225, a. 
'Hp^^^rzoy, 223, a. 

'Hptpov, 557, a. 

408, b. 


0o 

Ompds, 241, a. 

®ccKdfiioi, 788, a. 

QuAa/urai, 738, a. 

BdXafios, 425, b ; 788, a. 
0aXAo<^4poi, 857, a. 

©akvcria^ 76,1)5 1120, a. 
Bdjxva, 1203, a. 

BartTecv, 555, b. 

BapyriXicoUf 223, a, 

Bearpov, 1120 , a. 
Bearpowdkyjs, 1126, a. 
Bmrpc&uT)s, 1126, a. 

BeiAovdws, 224. a» 
e^aa, 144, b. 

BcoSuarios, 226, a. 

BeoAoyeiOi'f 1123, a. 

BmMa, 1125, b. 

© 6 o|cMos, 224, a. 

Beo(pama, 1125, b. 

Bepaxeia, 738, b. 

BspaxevriKolf 867, b. 

Bepdxmy^ 591, b, 

», pecros, B92, a. 

„ TCTTti, 092, a* 

Bdpos, 163, b. 

B4(nSf 14, b. 

Beu-fMoBirai, 123, a 5 804, b. 
Becrpos, 804, b. 

Beapocpdpiosj 224, a. 
BecrpoipopLcoy, 226, a. 
®€(rf0<:pvAaiC€$, 593, n. 
Beorcrakoiicirai, 833, a. 

B^toI, 14, b. 

Bsvdddws, 224, a. 

Beupla, 3H9, a ; 1 125, b. 
Bmpmd, 1 126, a* 

06<«pfy, 389, as 865, a. 

389, a 5 1126,5. 

656, a. 

Bdpcv, 197, b. 

Bnpiopdxop 202 , a, 

Bi^pi&^^ 163 , b. 

Bn^Mph^ 1127, a. 

b. 

e^r«,266,aj 1165, as 1128,b, 
etao-oy, 4ll, a; 475, b, 

Bmv^ yajuih^^ 737, b. 

a«Ata, 1213, b. 

0 <JAos, 1128, b. 

Bdmos, 32, b. 

Bpdmop, 1 129, a. 

Bpavtrm, 788, a, 

788, a, 

b. 

^p4pp$, a, 

596, b. 


INDEX, 

Bv/unardjpiov, 1174, b. 
©vpa, 624, b, 

,, avA^Los, 425, a. 

„ tcTixaidy 425, b. 

„ fxecravAos, 425, a. 

„ peVavAos, 425, a, 
BvpeSs, 1012, b. 

Bip^rpov, 625, b, 

BvptSes, 426, a. 

Bipaos, 1129, b. 

Bvpd)y, 425, a. 

Bup(op€7ou, 425 , a. 
©ypoDpJy, 425, as 627, b. 
Bvcrcafoif 537, a. 

Bvvhpiov, 116, as 153, b. 
Bctipa^, 711, a. 


I. 

''laKxos, 453, b. 
'larpaAuTHjs, 76, a 5 628, a. 
'larpucd}, 745 , b. 

’larpoy, 747, a. 
"larpoo-ofiarrdis, 628, a. 

"175)7, "175/^, 768, b. 

’I5<[c«5r77y, 994, b. 

"iSpuo-ty, 1105, a. 

‘lepdfctov, 98, b. 
lepeToK, 998, b. 

*Upe7s rcov crwri^ptyj/, 606, b. 
'lepaypappareTs, 80, b. 
^Upo^ovAoi, 606, a. 
*lepo/j.avTda, 417, a, 
'l<ep(fp(.7}Ha, 607, a. 
^Upop.v'fjpoves, 80, b; 138, b 
‘lepdy, 1104, b. 

*Upop7mt, 167, a. 

'UpoTToioi^ 607, b. 

*Upo<re€a(Tro$i 225, a. 
‘UpocTKoiria, 417, a. 
ypoffvAlas yp(x(pi], 607, b. 
’l€po<l>dPT7}^^ 453 , a ; 477, a. 
*l06paAAoi, 411, a. 

*I/c€T77pm, H2, a. 

*'lKpia, 7B4, b. 

*bm)/€y, 154, a, 

*lA«?os, 224, a. 

^lAdpia, 608, a. 
"lAaporpayipkuf 1145, b. 
*Ipdyr€s, 269, a ; 790, b. 
'Ipdvr^s wmrucoif 269, a, 
*lparldiOP, B50, b. 

'Ipdrtop, 850, b. 

699, a, 

100l,a. 

*WAtay, 225, a. 

Iwds, 669, tL 
‘iTnrappotrtTjy, 483, b. 
"'txiro^Xos, 5, b 5 487, a, 
‘Iwe7s, 266, as 11 55, a. 
W«4*^,608, a; 1056, b* 
‘iTTTto^h'cu, 608, a* 
‘iTTxaSpdpws, 224, a. 
*lxxd8paj(ws, 283, b 5 608, b, 
'^iTTiray, 149, b. 

*'lx7r0v -rporop^, 149, b. 

"'Xpvy^ 446, b. 

*'l(rBpia, 645, b. 

^IfTaTToAfrelet, 289, b* 
*l(r0T€A€w, 289, b. 


'la^oreAeTs, 289, b. 

IffTiV, 790, a ; 1186, a. 
'IfTToSoeh, 117, b. 

'IcTTfiTroSey, 1100, b. 

789, a; 1099, a. 
"loTTcap, 425, b s 1099, b. 

‘'W, 297, b ; 378, b. 

151, L 

pStios or pe^ay, 153, b. 


K. 

KaSeipia^ 216, b. 

KaBlctKop 971, a. 

Ka5oy, KaSSoy, 218, a: 971, a, 
Kadapia^ 781, b. 

KaBapaoi, 781, b. 

Kddapcri^, 719, a, 

Kaderdjp, 985, b, 

Kc^0o5oy, 1128, a. 

Kadvcpdcrecas Sikt], 578, b. 
KuKTjyoptas SOct?, 217, a. 
KuKTjyopiov 50«7, 217, a. 
KaicoAoylas diKyj, 217, a. 
KaKOT€KPlS>V §^7?, 217, b. 

KaKCCiTLS, 217 , a, 

Kc£Aa0oy, 220, a s 326, b. 

„ Kddodos, 453, b. 
KaXapaiocPf 224, a ; 225, a. 
KciAapoy, 220, a ; 753, b. 
KaAAtyeVeta, 1128, a. 
KaAAiepeip, 417, a, 

KctAAtcrreia, 234. a, 

KaAoSdTT^s, 553, b. 

Ki^Aot, 783, b ; 790, a. 
KaA^TTovy, 545, b. 

KaAiJ^ay, 902, b, 

KaAiJTTTpa, 1 1 86, a. 

KaAipSfa, 790, a. 

KcCAws, 996, a. 

Kdjua^, 587, b. 

Kapdpttf 124, b. 
lidpipos, 546, a. 

KafLwrdjp, 1055, b. 

Kawagoy, o> K(wagos, 235, b. 
Kdpadpop, 235, b. 

Kdudvs, 237, a. 
lidueop, 237, b, 

Kapr}(p6po9, 237, bs 411, a; 
867, a. 

Kayc!!}p,29S, a; 985, b; 1101, a. 
KaTrrjA^iOP, 258, a. 

KdirriAos, 258, b s 459, a. 
KmrPoBdKTjf 426, a, 
Kavpopavreiaj 417, a. 

KapiaripT}, 889, b* 

Kapidvo$^ 150, b, 

Kappedrai, 242, a. 

Kcippeca, 241, b. 

Kappetos, 223, a s 224, <u 
Kctpxataf 1005, b. 

Kapxov hiKTjf 243, a. 

KapT/a, 243, b* 

Kapvarl^Hpf 243, b. 

KapyaT^y, 243, b, 

Kmmixmaf 149, a. 

Kard§A7ifpa, 790, b# 
KaraiAif^paraf 448, b. 
KaraBAnjrmdjf 713, b* 

Kamyoiyd}, 729, a. ^ 



KaTayd}yLa, 92, a. 
Kar<xy(ayiov, 258, aj 619, b. 
K(na7rv\, 566, a. 
KarafcA7}(Tia, 439, b. 
Kardicofios, 891, a. 
KardXoyos, 256, a. 


INDEX. 

KXrj'Sovxot, 1 1 1 1, b, 
KKvpovSjuLoSy 695 f b. 

KKrfpoSy 595, b. 

KKripovxiay 313, b ; 314, a. 
KXrfpovxoiy 313^ b; 314, 
1162, a. 


Kara\6cr€oos rod d-^juLOV ypa^i), K\r}r€vstUy 93, b. 


256, a. 

KardXuoriSy 258, a: 619, b 
^ 729, a. 

KaraTTsipar-^pia, 256, b. 
Kara’ireArrjs-, 1138, b. 
KaraireKrucTiy 1138, b. 
KaraTTsraorpLa, 1185, a. 
Kara^pdfiryjs, 256, b. 
Karacricoir^s ypatpih 257, a. 
KaracrrpclouaTa, 784, b. 
KarcLTOfMai, 1121, a. 
Karax^tporoyia, 2? 1 , a. 
Karax^arixara, 1036, a. 
Kareyyvdvy 403, b j 460, b. 
Karriyopia, 578, a. 

Kar'fjyoposj 1085, b. 

KdroTtrpov, 1052, a. 
Karopdrreiv, 555, b, 

Karoxeiis, 626, b. 

KdrpLvos, 118, a; 984, b, 

Kcitcw Tpixlas, 892, a. 

„ T€rpixo>M.4vo^y 802, a. 
KartavaKri, 882, b. 
KarcopaicocpSpoi, 1153, b, 

Kay<rty, 904, a, 

Kavrijpiov, 274, b j 904, a. 
K^dSasy 260, a. 

Kctpla, 673, b, 

K€Kpt'j<pa\os, 329, a. 

Keheovres, 1100, b. 

KeAeyffT^jr, 782, a ; 944. b. 
KeAtyy, 287, b;610, a. ’ 
KipravpoSj 153, b. 

KkPrpidSaiy 410, a. 

Kepaia, 789, b. 

K^patriSj 59, a, 
lUpafifdSj 532, b. 

Kepdpiioy, 532, b. 

K4pafjios, 210, a ; 532, b j 1098, a. 
K4pM, 126, a ; 789, b. 

Kepariopy 1213, b. 

Ki^pKtdes^ 1122, a. 

Kcppop, 1000 , h» 

Kepovxoh 

Ke(jS>aA^, 133, b. 

KTjTTaia ^dpa, 425, b. 

K?inos, 618, a. 

Ejipoypafphy 903, b. 

KifjpvK€iop, 218, a. 

Kijpdmopy 218, a. 

K^ros, 152, a. 

K?i<]&6i5s, 148, a, 

Kleapi^y 720, b. 

Ki0ap<pUa, 977, su 
K^wa§oy, 2t35, b, 

Kloves^ 656, b. 

Kl(m'}y 288;, a. 

KiffrotpSpos ^ 28B, b» 

Kim, 323, a. 

KkapSiraiy 366, a. 

KXeiBovxoi, 1111, b, 

KKudpoPy 626, b. 

KA€/y, 627, a. 

616, a* 


KA‘J7T%es, 294, b. 

KAT^Topes, 294, b, 

KhiSapos, 546, a. 

KA^;ua, 296, b. 

KKtfxdKLBes, 789, a. 

KAi>ae. 975, a; 1009, b, 
KkipT), 671, b; 673, a. 

KKip'iSioPy 671, b. 

KAicrlay, 625, b. 

KAotttjs S'ucriy 300, a, 
Km^ef^s, 551, b. 

Kp 6 (paXop, 673, b, 

KPTjfxaty 378, b. 

KuripLis, 822, a. 

K47|, 454, a. 

Ko7x’ 7, 348, a. 

K 68 opPos, 366, a. 

KorAoj', 1 122, a. 

KoiTwi/ey, 425, a, 

Kdkaices, 867, b. 

K4A«f, 892, a. 

KoAeJy, 577, a, 

Kohkv€icrT'^s, 270, b. 
KdAAy^os, 270, b. 

KoAocr<r4s, 322, a. 

KdA^os, 322,b5 1203, a. 
Kok&paty 556, a, 

K 6 f 4 > 7 jy 328, b. 

KofxixdrLOpy 344, b. 

KoixfxariKd, 1146, a. 

Kofifxdsy 3 146, a. 

KoVSuAas, 752, a. 

KopidryiSy 870, a; 979, a. 

Kop modes y 1153,1). 

KoprdSy 357, b ; 789, a» 
KovdpoPy 768, !). 

Kott^s, 622, a. 

Kon-retp, 627, bv 
Kdpai. 027, a. 

K<ipSaiy 280, a ; 344, b. 

K(^p? 7, B91,a; 892, b. 

KoptvOia Kdpi}, 606, u, 
KopLP 0 id^ea 6 at, 606, a. 
Kopd^avres, 364, a. 
Kopv€aprucd, 364, a. 
Kopv€aprt<rpi 6 sy 364, a, 
K 6 pviu§o^y 328, b. 

KopijPTjy 881, k 

li 6 pvsy 565, b. 

Kopvipaia, 548, a. 

KopcipT}, 126, a j 627, a, 
Kopmpis, 325, a; 363, a. 
Ko(rfj.fiTis, 365, a; 583, b: 
624, a. 

Koerfioi, 365, a. 

Kor/j.oixdpdakoif 282, a. 

Kdriposy 831, b. 

Korra^uopy 366, a, 

KorrdSioPy 366, a*- 
Ktfrra^as, 366, b. 

Kdrtms, 367, a* 

KordAv, 367, a j 881, K 
Kordrria, 367, a. 

Koppd, 328, b. 
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KovpeijSy 197, a. 

Koups^TiSy iOI, b. 

KoiptfAos TrapdepoSy 891, a. 

Kovpis, 197, b. 
b 3 Ka<pLpQs, 358, a. 

Kox^^idpioPy 301, a, 

KoxAlas?, 300, b, 

Kpd§§aros, 674, a. 

Kpddr}, 1123, a. 

Kpadiijs p 6 j.i 0 Sy 1 120, a. 

Kpdvos, 565, b. 

ICpoKrTreSr-raf, 280, a. 

Kpdcnredop, 665, b. 

Kpar^V, 153, b ; 367, b. 

Kpedypa,, 586, b. 

Kpep§ak«, 381, b. 

KpeoircokuoPy 722, a. 

Kp€coTTct)k 7 ]Sy 722, a. 

Kp7>7?, 543, b. 

KpT^TTti, 368, ]>, 

liptOopaureia, 417, a. 

Kptms, 627, a. 
lipids, 133, b ; 149, b. 

Kpirai, 369, h, 
lipoKi), 1000, a. 

KpoKcorh -hy 370, a, 

KpSpia, 370, a. 

Kpoertroi, 537, a. 

Kpdrakop, 370, a, 

KpotkiPy 627, b* 

Kpodpa, 381, b. 

Kpowre^ia, 381, !>. 

KpvTrrda, 371, a. 

KpvTm'jy 37 1 , a. 

KpVTrria:, 371, a. 

KpvTTToi, 372, a, 

Kpeu^dkos, 328, b, 

Kreh, 88 1, a, 
lir'fjfMara 459, b, 

Ki'jaBos, 380, b. 
livdp^osy 57, a. 

Kvapefiwp, 224, a, 

Kv§t<rrnp€s, 1005, b; 1006 a, 

372, bj 1112, k 
Kv 0 TjpodiKr)s, 888, a* 

K 6 Kka, 378, a, 

Kvickds, 381, a. 
livKAtodiddcrKaXoiy 279, a. 

KiwAw, 35, a; 298, a: 1034, h 
Kvkms, 714, a. 

Kofia, 381, a. 

K\fp.§akop, 381, a. 
lidp.eTj, 381, a. 

Kvp47i, 565, b. 

KvPTjyermhp ^iarpop, 1186, a. 
Kvvdcrovpa, 147, k 
Kvpdfrovpos, 147, 1). 

Kvp^affia, 920, a; 1130, a, 

K{ip€us, 183, a. 

Kvpia, 7 ], 399, H. 

Kdpioty lOI, k 

KiVw,213,a; 377, k 
Kdm, 152, b. 

KdBtop, 673, b. 

KdUp, 1133, k 
Kdm, 673, b, 

KmkccHp^rixt. 310, b. 

K%«,277, b; 279, a, 

34!, Ih 

Kdpmov, 59$, a, , 

KmomT&p, 351, a, 

* 4 L 
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K(^7rr), 239, a; 788. a. 
Kw7r(£, 384, b. 
KMpvKoiiia.xict, 583, a* 
K(*ipVKOSf 195, b, 

Kcos, 260, a. 


A. 

Aa§^, 239, a. 

AayuSoXos, 881, b, 

AaycaSs, Aaydos, 152, b. 

Aa?<pos, 1186, a. 

AaaTraSapx^a, 66G, a. 
Aa,uTrad7}dpoixla, 666, a. 
Aa/xTaSritpopta, 666, a. 
Aa/j.’ira6r}<j>6poi, 666, b* 
AajiXTrdSiov, 892, a. 

Aa/XTradovxos dycSv, 666, a, 
AafiTas, 666, a. 

Aaodiiaos, 225, a. 

AapLcr(T07roioi, 1091, a. 

AdppaK€s, 555, b. 

Aarayuov, 366, b. 

Adra^, 366, b. 

Adrpeis, B83, a. 

Aa.vpoffrdra.i, 280, a. 

Ad<ppiay 667, b. 

AcgTjy, 827, a, 

AHTro/j.aprvpiov 6li(r}, 513, a, 
AuwopavTiov ypatp'^, 679, a, 
Aamixrparlov ypa<p'f}, 679, a. 
AenraTo^iov ypaif)-^, 144, a. 
AetTovpyicc, 679, a. 

Amdvt], 366, b j 872, b. 
Amdviovy 872, b. 

Aittrpov, 673, b. 

Aeopideia, 681, a. 

Aiira^ua, 397, b. 

Aeirrovpyol, 681, a. 

Ascrxv, 681, a. 

Aevichs dp^)p, B90, b. 

AeiJ/cw/^a, 903, a, 

Aexdppa, 593, b, 

A^xos, 61 Sj a j 673, b. 

Aicop, 150, b. 

A-pdapiop, 853, a. 

ApSos, 853, a. 

Aitrop, 970, b* 

Ai}tcv$QSf 192, b j 555, a ; 558, a 
675, a. 

A^mw, 411, b# 

AiiPamSf 225, a, 

Appaim^ 224, a; 225, a. 

Appoi^ 555, b, 

Apvds, 1137, b. 

ypafiiMrmPf 390, a 
Ap^idpxot, 441, a. 

Ap^is, 403, a* 

Appoi, 7 OB 3 a. 

Ai€apop.aprela, 417, a» 
Ai^aPiiorpiSp 3, b, 

At^Ppplst 780, a. 

AiSvppSPt 786, a. 

AiBorofjiiat, 671, a. 

Amp,6s3 1183, h. 

Akpopf 411, a; 1183, b. 
AiKPotpdpm, 411, a; 1183, b, 
Al«a,709,a5 814, aj 1213,1 
AtxcEs, 752, a. 

Aoy^top, 1122, b. 


INDEX. 

Aoyi(TTal, 36, b. 

AoyiarT7]ptop, 479, a. 

Aoyiorr’ijs, 222, a ; 478, b. 
Aoyoypdtpoi, 710. b ; 1085, a. 
AoyoTTotol, 710, b; 1085 a. 

587, b ; 588, a. 
Aoyxo<p6poi, 587, b. 

Aosrpdp, 183, b. 

AotScti, 1000, a. 

AotBopias SiKTf], 217, a. 

AovT'fip, 1 85, a. 

Aovriipiop, 185, a. 

Aovrpdp, 183, b; 189, b. 

„ pvfKpiKdp, 185, b, 
Aovrpo^Spos, 185, b. 

A6<poSf 566, a. 

Aoxayoi, 483, a ; 1 098, a. 
Adxos, 483, a; 486, bj 1098, a 
„ opOios, 185, a. 

A{iicata, 720, a. 

AvicopLdjdeios, 892, a. 

Aims, 686, b. 

Aipa, 148, b ; 720, a. 

Aixvos, 713, a. 

Avxvovxos, 236, a ; 669, a. 
AS)os, 225, a. 

Acctt??, 710, b. 

Adsrrtop, 710, b, 

ACottos, 710, b. 

AcaicoHrips , 710, b. 


M. 

yidyaZis, 779, a. 

MayQipela, 35, a. 

Mdyetpoi, 305, b. 

MaCa,305, b; 745, b; 870, b, 
MaipaicrTjpidp, 223, a, 

MaiffOiP, 892, b. 

MdmWa, 707, b j 848, b. 
Maicpdp, 344, b. 

MdtcTpa, 1, a. 

MaAx4s, 1097, b. 

MivoaAos, 626, b» 

Ma*/5?5as, 665, a. 

MapSvfj, 665, a. 

Mdpijs, 366, b, 

Mapr^Top, 836, b. 

; Mdurm, 416, a. 

415, b. 

Mdp7]s, 732, a. 
mdpLs, 732, a* 

Mdpitrrop, 732, a. 

Mapcrirtop, 732, b. 

Maprvpia, 732, b, 

, MacTTTjpGS, 1224, a. 
MaffTiyopd/uoi, 735, a. 
Maffriyoipipoi, 735, a. 

Hci(rr4» 549, b. 

„ mpafiiK'^f 515, a. 
Mmrixri, 903, b» 
Milx«wl97,b5 373,bj975,a 
Maxaipm, 975, a. 

Maxafpts, 197, b. 

Miy <xp(iP, 1105, a* 
mihfAVOs, 748, b. 

513, b* 

Mmaytayds, 101, b. 

Mhm, 436, a. 

269, a. 


Me7oi^, 101, b. 

MeAay, 170, b. 

MeAaii/S<5xoJ', 171, a. 

MeAfa, 587, b. 

MeXlftpoLTOP, 1205, b. 
MskiTTovra, 555, a. 
M.eKKdpi}v, 446, b, 

M^XoTToda, 778, a. 

Mzv^Xd^ia, 749, a. 

M^pov, 750, b. 

M^craiXLOs kripa, 425, a. 
MicravXos ^vpa, 425, a. 
Mecn^lASpia, 408, b. 

Mecrdicovpos rTpScrcparos, 891, a. 

„ djxpd, 891, a, 
MscroXa6e7p, 858, a. 
Meo'opLcpdXLOp, 298, a. 
MecroTOtxos, 869, b. 
MeraSdrrjs, 394, b. 
MeraydrpLa, 759, a. 
Merayeirpidop, 223, a. 
MeraXXop, 759, a. 

Meravmrpis, 306, a. 
Merdpiurpop, 306, a. 
Merdpxios, 226, a. 

Merdcrracns, 280, a. 

MeravXos ^ipa, 425, a. 
MerccopoXoyla, 144, b. 
MeroLKLOp, 166, a; 761, b. 
MhoucoL, 761, a. 

Merobri), 323, a. 

MerdircDpop, 164, a. 

Merpopdpoi, 762, b. 

M4rct>Trop, 786, a. 

MTfAi?, 274, b. 
mip, 228, a. 

,, aTrlcop, 223, b. 

,, ifJLidXipLOS, 223, a* 

,, M Se/ca, 223, b. 

,, lcrTdp.€Pos, 223, a. 

,, KotXos, 222, b* 

,, Xijywp, 223, b. 

„ pLeaSip, 223, b. 

,, vav6(jL€vos, 223, b, 

,, TrX'fjprjs, 222, b. 

,, (pOlpwp, 223, a. 

M’f}pvais, 443, a. 

Mrjrpayiprai, 73, a. 
MrjrpdiroXis, 313, b, 

Mijrpcpop, 119, a. 

Miirpcpos, 225, a. 

Mrixavctl, 722, a. 

Mnxavr}, 1123, a. 

M7^0S, 763, a. 

Ui(rQo(pdpoL, 758, a, 

MicrSou dlicTf], 764, a. 

MtaQ(i(r<em dtmv Uiti}, 764, a. 
MicrOmol, 758, a. 
mhoi, 1101, a. 
mirpa, 764, b. 
mlrpr), 135, a. 

Mm, 931, b. 

MPTlfxara, 556, a, 

Mp7J(xh<x, 556, a. 

Mwta, 366, a. 

Mv&a, 366, a. 

MdBmes, 290, b ; 592, b. 
MSOwi^s, 290, b j 592, b, 
HAotxeks 7p«^ 4 16, b. 

mxvmn^s, 554 , a, 
UQXv^dpLctPT^a, 417, a. 



Mopapx'M, 766, a. 

MovSypujuiiiop, 900, b. 
Mopojudxoif 574, a. 
Mopoxpt^ixaTOp, 900, b. 

Mopa, 483, a; 768, a. 

Mopiai., 142, a, 

Movp-dxia^ 769, a. 

MovifvxtSp, 223, a. 

Moiorna, 772, b. 

Movcrftoj/, 772, b. 

Mover uciiy 772, b. 

MoxAf^s, 626, b. 

MuKT^pes, 713, a. 

Mi'i\os, 765, a. 

712, a. 

Mvpioi, 780, b. 

Mi>pp.7}K€Sf 269, a. 

MvpoOrjiiiop, 192, b. 

Mu/lplmt, 35, a. 

MvppLvirrjs, 1205, a. 

Mvcria, 780, 1). 

Mverraycoydsy 453, a j 477, a. 
Mvcrrai, 453, a. 

MiWa^, 780, a. 

Mv(r7'>]pLa, 78 1, a, 

Mutrrikr}, 305, a. 

Mvcrrpop, 005, a j; 782, a, 
MiWpoy, 305, a. 

MvooTTrlC^iPf 220, b. 

220, b. 

N. 

NaidioPt 556, b. 

Nads, 97, a ; 1105, a. 
Navapx(oi,j 782, b. 

NadapX<^^j 782, b. 

Na^KkTjpoif 1087, b. 

Navtepapia, 782, b; 1155, b. 
Na’dicpapn^, 782, b. 

NaOs, 783, a. 

NawTxwai (rvyypa,<pai, 526, b. 
Navriffol r6imi^ 525, b. 
f^avTtKOP, 526, 1), 

NauTo8bcar, 798, a. 

'NcapiO'icos a'ffaA.ds, 892, a* 

„ fxiXas, 892, a. 

„ ^ap0ds, 890, b. 

,, o^Aos, 890, b ; 892, a 

„ vdyxpV^^ros, 890, b. 

„ Trdpovkos^ 890, b. 

,, Trdpeaxpos, 890, b* 

„ wiPapSs, 890, b. 

„ ^7r4pQyKos, 890, k 

„ a>xpds, 890, b, 

UmpSSempop, 657, a- 
NeKpoOdrrai^ 558, a* 
BwvofiaPTehp, 842, I>* 

Nefcdo-m, 558, a, 

Neicmios^ 226, a. 

Neficua^ 794, b, 

Ndp,ea, 794, b. 

N€/A«a, 794, b. 

N€oi5«jU(ifjS«s, 592, a; 705, a. 
Nco/xrp/la, 223, tt, 

N mtpiAams, 111], b, 

Newwdpot, 20, a j 795, b, 
N«««5p«a, 782, a. 

NtfciJs, 1105, a, 

782, a* 

N?f<rTc/a, 1128,51. 


INDEX, 

N6,ai<rfxa, 767, a ; 808, k 

T^opeterp-aros Siapdopcis ypatp^jf 
803, k 

’Nop.oOerrjSy 123, b ; 805, a, 
Ndptos, 803, b. 

,, yepaSiTjs, 1 120, a. 

„ iruOiKoSy 977, a, 

NojJ.oepvkaices, 803, b j 831, a. 
Novp7}p'ia, 223, a. 

Novfipos, 814, a. 

NvptPaycayds, 737, b. 
‘Nuprp^vT'fjs, 737, b. 

Ndo-o-a, 610, b. 


aavQtKds, 225, a. 

»O!.p0hs dpf)p, 890, b. 
aapdSrepos dp‘ijp, 890, b. 
"Bepayia, 488, a. 

'aevayui, 1222, b. 
aspTjXaeria, 1222, b. 

Em'a, 619, a; 620, a, 
aipias 7pa4>4, 1223;, a. 

Hepued, 761, b. 
a^puchp reXoSf 36, b. 

SeVos, 619, b; 758, a. 

UgpSjpsSj 425, b; 620, a. 
Sca-TTjs, 979, bj 1043, b; 

1223, b. 
ai<po$, 577, a, 
p,6apov, 1059, a. 

‘S.uXoKorrla, 564, b, 

Hvplas hrfip, 890, b. 
nvpdp, 197, b. 

'Bucrrdpxos, 581, b, 

Uverrijp, 984, b. 

'SvcrrSSf 580, b. 

'a’^cTTfioi., 185, a. 


O. 

*0€^Xds, 816, b. 

’0§oX4s, 821, b; 031, b, 
^Oydddiop, 1127/ b. 

*Oyicia, or Ovy tda, 1213, b» 
*‘OyKos, 800, b. 

^Oioprdypa,, 275, a. 
^O^Qprdrpifxpa, 304, a. 
‘OSow^. 613, aj 1193, k 
^0$6p7j, 851, k 
^OOdptop, 851, b. 

Ohchrjis, 1034, b, 

OhferiKiiP ix€<rduovpov, 801> a* 

OlicT^para, 425, a. 

OMa, 423, b, 

Qhias Btif!), 823, b» 

OlKKTr'Hs, 313, bt. 

QHkoi, 425, a. 

OJm$, 423, b, 

OhederpTOs, 441, a ^ 
OlicorpWaios, 1034, h, 
Okdrpttj/, 1034, b. 

Otpy}p(>l ^€pihroPT$$f 3083, a% 

Omar'^pia, 328, b. 

Obd/MXt^ 1205, a* 

Ofws, 1201, a* 

Oipd^&p&p, 823, b. 

OhoxU, 1082, b. 
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OIpqXool, 1083, a. 

'OiO-rds, 149, b; 1001, a. 

Olo)PicTraL , 174, b. 

OlctiPicrTLicrj, 471, a. 

OiCDWTrdAos, 174, b. 
OluPocrKdiTOL, 174, b. 
'OKptiavres, 1122, k 
’Oicplias, 902, h; 1122,b. 
^OKTacrrvXos, 1105, b. 
’OAi^apxtcs, 134, b ; 826, b. 
'OAwetSes, 785, a, 

'OXko'i, 785, a. 

"'OXpos, 768, b. 

"OXpos, 1163, a. 

‘OXoicavre7v, 999, b. 
’OXocrepvpTjXara epya, 726, a, 
^OXvpTTia, 828, a. 

’OXvpmd?, 883, a, 

'^OXvpa, 56, 1). 

’0/j.oydXaicr€s, 290, a ; 1154, b. 
*'Oij.oioL, 291, a ; 613, a. 
‘OpLoXoyia, 1081, a. 

'Opoepaviix, 773, b. 

’Optt/JctAos, 298, a , 4BB, a. 
'OpeipoTToXla, 417, b. 

’^Qpopa, 800, 5u 
"'Opos, 765, a. 

’O^is, 4, a. 

*'0|os, 1204, b, 

"O^vSdtptop, 4, a. 

\y\vSa^ov, 4, a ; 381, b, 
’O^vypdepoi, 806, 1)» 

^OlikeAi, 1205, b. 

’OTfi 761, b 
’O7ricr0ddo/ios„ 1105, b, 

"OTTAa, 135, a. 

"'OirX^jres^, 1154, a, 

^OirXirai, 135, a, 

"OirSpa, 163, b, 

'^Opyapop, 722, a. 

*'Op 7 m, 781, a. 

"‘Opyvid, 751, b; 845, a, 
*OpeixctXKos, 845, b. 

*Opdddmpov, 751, k 
^'OpKiop, 661, b. 

‘'Opfcas, 659, b. 

^'OpfAOs, 767 f b 3 1006, a. 

"0pm, 149, a. 

,, alBAas, 149, a. 

Opoi, 99, a ; 614, k 

^'OpvypLo,, 196, b. 

*Op(p6s, 152, a. 

^Opxi0(ris, 1004, b. 

'Opx'^fTrpa, 1122, a, 

*OpxW'^4}S, 1004, b. 

*'0(rtoi, 837, b» 

^OerioiTidp, 837, 

^OffTpdfaov, 532, b j 555, a. 
^OffTpattiffpids, 514, a, 

''Offrpmopf 632, b. 

^OiTXO^dpia, 845, k 
*Q<rxo(pdpotp 845# k 
OSas> 533, a. 

Oiryyk, 1213, Ih 
b&7/<k> 1213, k 
624, k 

O'hXafioi, 483, b. 

O^Aos ^€pdiirmp^ 892, a, 
0&A4xaw, 999, b. 

OuXox^o>'9 099, b. * 

ObpaydSf 484, a ; 488, a ; 497, a 
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Ovpaviaf 918, b. 

Ovpidxos, 587, b. 

Oucrias dLKr}^ 461, a. 

136, b. 

^0<pdaAfxhs jSdcTKOPos, 521, b. 
""O^iovxos, 149, a. 

"'Ocpts, 148, a; 149, b. 
"OxdvT}, 298, b. 

’'Oxawi', 298, b. 

1185, n. 

"OxAo/fpttTza, 391, bj 821, b. 
^0^7]/.ia, 835, b. 

’OxpodoKT], 873, a. 

835, b. 

'‘O^oyopoi, 836, b. 
^O^foircokeTou, 722, a. 
’O^oirdXT]^, 722, a, 

’’Orporeakia., 722, a, 

'Oi/o(payia^ 836, a. 

’Opo(pdyos, 836, a. 

'OpwPTji, 836, a. 


n. 

nayttpanacrrai, 857, b. 
nayiiparLOP, 857, a. 
ndyxpricrro^^ 892, a. 
riatai/, 846, b. 

UaLdaycoySsf 847, a, 
natSapid^yes, 36, a. 

UmBirrieeiov, 605, a. 
nat5oj/<5/4oy, 848, a. 

XlatSoTpiSal, 58 1 , b. 

UaLBorpotplat 738, b. 

Uttid&PiSf 36, a. 

Uati^m, 846, b, 

Uaiwv, 846, b. 

IlaXaizr^ua, 713, b, 
TlakaLff(jLO(rvP7], 713, h 
nakmcTT'tj, 372, b; 751, b. 
Uaka'KTTpa., 849, a. 
Uakai(rrpo(j)6kc(,i{:€s, 582, b, 
ndkT], 713, b. 

IlakiymrrTjkos, 258, b. 
TLa.kkm'i^j 349, a ; 892, lx 
UakkatdSf 349, a. 

587, n. 

UapSdtdna, 854, b, 

Uipfiaxot, 857, b. 

XldpcpvkQif 572, a. 

Xtdpap,os, 228, a; 224, aj 225, a. 
Udvdidj 86 i, a. 

XlwSoweToi', 258, a ; 619, b, 
Uarekk'dpia, 861, b» 

Tlav'dyvpn, 861, b. 

Uapidpmi 801, b* 

Tlaporki'tjy 135, a. 

UavovkM^, 1101, a, 

HaWoy, 892, a, 

„ 6T€poy, 891, b. 

,, vp0ros, 891, b. 
XlapdiaceLs, 344, a, 

HapafdfAzo*', J 06, b ; 803, a. 
Uapd^okopf 106, b ; 863, a, 
Ila,p<t.yya0i$€Sf 666 , a. 
ItapaypaQidioPf 548, a. 
napaypaf^^ 93, a j 470, a j 869, 
a. 

nccpa7<w79ir,'|,84, b. 
napetyddTjs, 804, a, 


INDEX. 

Uapd^eKTo^, 863, b, 
Uapadpopides, 580, b. 
Uapaditpa, 625, b. 

HapctiSdrTjSt 379, b. 
UapaKara^dPikeip, 596, h, 
Uapa/cara^oATf, 93, a ^ 103, b 
403, b ; 863, a. 
UapamraOTjATj, 102, bj 863, b, 

riapaKaraOiff^V^ 5t«77, 102, b. 
riapaAdyeor&at, 197, b. 
napakcrai, 865, a. 
ndpakot, 865, a j 1 1 55, a. 
ndpakos, 865, a, 

Tlapdpiecros^ SaKTvkos, 95, b. 
Uapapolas ypa^o], 865, a, 
UapapSfioiv ypctcpi], 856, b. 
napdpup,(l)os, 737, a. 
IlapaTriTacriua, 1122, b. 
Tlapamjyfiara, 154, b. 
UapUTTpearSeia, 866. a. 
napa(rpea§€ias ypacprj, 866, b. 
Tlapatrvklsy 843, a. 

Uapappiijj.ara, 790, b, 
Xlapa(rdyyr)^, 866, b. 

UapdirrjijLOP, 699, a. 

Uapdcriros, 892, a. 

Uapan /CTjPiop, 1 i 22, a j 1 146, b. 
napa(rrddcs, 97, a. 

JJapafrrds, 97, b ; 425, b. 
Tlapdirrafft, <?i/, 1105, b. 
IIapd<rra(ri9, 403, b ; 867, h. 
Uapaff'rdrai, 593, a ; 789, u 
Tlapa(j}ci}pia, 773, b. 
Uapaxopd]y’np.a, H46, b. 
Tiapdxpwpios , 891 , a. 

Tiapax^nns, 185, b. 
Tiaooxo.yd]yr)pt.a, 1146, b. 
UapapdjipKrrop, 892, b. 
riapeSpia, 868, a. 
ndpeSpot, 867, b. • 
Jlapaa-ypacpij, 868, a. 
UapcKrypaipTjs ypaip'q, 868, a. 
UaprjyopiijpaTa, 1146, b» 

Ilap'diov, 548, a. 

Uap-dopos, 378, b, 

Tlap0epc7K(, 871, a. 

TlapOevla, 871, a. 
riapO^voi, 871, a, 

BapOevos, 150, b. 

Bdpodoi, 1122, a. 
napoSoy, 280, a, 

Ilttpoxoi, 737, a, 

Bapvtpij, 707 j b. 

HacTTziy, 871, a. 

Baffrocpdpiop, 871, b» 
Ba(rro<p6pos, 871, a. 

BdrMKoi, 639, a. 
naxeza ypav^, 892, b. 
neStazoz, 1155, a, 
rieSiAow, 220, b. 
tl^C'^oPTicrai, 608, a. 
tt^0TaipQi, 488, b. 
n^Aawz, 840, b. 
ti(&kdrm, 882, a* 

Jl&kdrrji^ 295, a. 

HeA^laSfy, 840, b, 

U4keKv$, 1614, a. 
mkracrral, 135, b ; 487, bj 882, 
b* 

tt4kr7i, 882, b. 
ll«>/eVraf, 882, b. 


n€vra€7i]ph, 222, b. 
nipradkot, 883, a. 

Bepradkop, 883, a. 
UepraKocriapxia, 488, a. 
BeuTaKO(Tiofj,€Sip.poi. 266 a • 

; 1155, a. ' ' 

B6PTakLdl(€tv, 1095; b. 

. Beurdkidos, 582, a. 
BeprdTTTvxcL, 1092, a. 
UsprTjiiSpTopos, 785, a. 
Tlsprrjicoarr'f), 884, a. 
BeprrfKO(rTi}p, 483, a. 
UspnfiKocrrokdyoi, 8B4, a. 
BepTr}fco(TT0^, 483, a. 
BePTTjpeis, 785, b. 

BeTkos, 884, b. 

UppidicToi. 1123, a. 

BcptaKTos, 887, a. 

Hep/a^^a, 91^ 6. 

Bsplamop, 91, b. 

BepL§k7)jua, 79, a. 

Uepiidkaiop, 79, a. 

Bepleokoy, 996, b. 

BeptSeiTTpop, 577, b, 

UeptGTios, 225, a. 

Bepi^capa, 1075. a. 
BepucdxAiop, 300, b, 

Bc-pi/n^pia, 524, b. 

Bepipecp, 788, b. 

BeploLKOLy 290, b; 887, a. 
nepzTreVeza, 1145, b, 
Bepnrddiop, 639, a. 
neptVoAoi, 463, a; 486, b. 
BepiTTrepos, 1105, b. 
Bepi7rrv(r<reiP, 484, b. 
Bipt^paprdjpLa, 11,05, a. 
Bspicricekkis, 889. a. 
lleplcrria, 441, b 
BepKxriapxos, 441, b. 
U^ptcTT-Pkiop, 425, a ; 889, b. 
Bepir€ixi<Tp.6$, 1183, a. 
Ueplrios, 225, a. 

BepoPT), 531, b. 

BepoPTjrpls, 631, a. 

Bepopis, 531, b. 

Utp(re{n, 149, a, 
neo-o-of, 670. b. 

B^TakL(rp.6s, 515, a. 

Uerdinop, 920, a. 
nlrazroy, 920, a, 

IliTavpop, 748, a. 

Tlirevpop, 748, a, 
nerpo^oAoy, 1138, b* 
n7?3ixAzo)y, 788, b. 
ndkT}^ 565, b. 

Xl'pko'rrdris, 889, I>. 

Xli}p7), 1101 , a, 
mjphcii, 330, a. 

Tl7}pwp, 565, b j 1101, n* 

Bripa, 886, a. 

Uvxvs, 126, a J 721,1; 751, b 
880, b. 

nWos, 1202, a. 

Uidoiyla, 412, a. 

Tllk7ip.a^ 920, a. 

920, a. 
tlzAw, 920, a. 

PiA<MT<5p, 9 19, b« 

XltpamK'f}, 144, b. 

nlml, 1092, a. 

„ imkTjcrtmrmSsi 392, b* 



Ut(Tcroo(ns, 120 * 2 , 

UXa'icrioi/, 485, a. 

UXayfjTai^ 922, a. 

Ukapa'fih'oi acrrepe^^ 922, a. 
UXacrrtKr), 1059, a. 

UXaTayij, 381, b* 

HXaray^yiov, 381, b. 
nAe0poK, 753, b j 928, a. 

UXeLCTToSoXipda, 1112, b. 
UXrjQvTraros, 225, a. 

UXriicrpov, 721, b. 
nX'^jp.vTi, 378, b. 

UX'tjfMoxSai, 454, a. 

TlX7)p.oxori, 454, a. 

JlXivdiop, 485, a ; 668, a. 
UXivBls^ 668, a. 
nAiV0oy, 668, a ; 923, a. 
tlAoioi/, 785, a. 

UXoujULapLos, 851, a. 
nXvvrijpLa, 928, b. 
rix/Tyos, 344, b. 

440, b. 

U6nss, 783, b ; 790, b, 
XlodoicdfCKT], 240, b. 
rioterx', 14, b, 

TloiHaQaL, 14, b* 

IloirjarLS, 14, b. 

^0^T/T(^S, 14, b. 

UoLKLXrdjSi 851, a. 
notvn, 929, a. 
llaiTpoirtos, 224, a. 

TloXejLLapxoSf 123, 0 ; 483, 
929, a. 

TloXid KatdfCQfMOS, 890, b. 
UoXiTsia^ 288, b. 
rioA^TTjjf, 289, a, 

TioXiro(p6Xaice$, 1094, a. 

HiiAos, 615, a; 929, b. 
HoAtJ/iiTos, 1101, b; 1102, b. 
noAvTTTuxa, 1092, a, 
nojaTTTj, 931, a. 

TlovroSf 22(5, a. 

Uopiarat, 942, b. . 

'nopP€7(>y, 605, a. 

XUppri, 604, b. 

Uopmichp tcAos, 605, b- 
Tl<fpPo§o(TKot, 605, a, 
XlopPoSofTKds, 89 1 , b. 
Uopvoypafpla, 912, a* 
TlopPor^X&vai,, 605, b. 
tldpva^, 298, b, 

531, b* 

ri4p7r??|xa, 532, a* 

Uoo^idediP, 223, a ; 224, a 
225, a. 

XhxriiddPMf 945, b. 
riocriSaci;/, 225, a. 

TlomptSs, 152, b. 
ndros, 1082, a. 
nous, 751, bj 893, a, 
XlpdKtopes, 951, a. 

Xtpa^i^pyldaif 928, b. 

HparV AI0OJ?, 1034, b } 1205, 1 
Tlp^(ri{ff7i^t 891, b. 

UpTf)a‘rrjp6S^ 543, b* 
tlpriorris, 151, a* 
npyp, 1029, a. ^ 

UpodypWiSf 453, a* 
Tipoa/yoiydas ypafd}^ 958, b, 
Upa^oX’h, 426, a ; 958, b.^ 

4If>o^o5A€yfta, 210, b; 806, a. 


INDEX. 

UpoSovXevpa ivereioy, 211, a. 
ripo^ovAoi, 960, a. 
npoyd/Meia, 737, a. 

Upoduccwia, 897, b. 
npSdofios, 1 105, a. 

JJpodoaria, 961, a. 
npoBocrias ypatfi'f], 962, a. 
npdSpo/xos, 425, b. 

Tlpoedpevovcra. (pvXdj, 212, b. 
Tlpoe^pia, 646, a, 

UpSehpoi, 210, b; 212, a, 
Upoeicrcpopd^ 449, a. 

Upo^icr^iopds SifcT], 962, b. 
ITpoeyu^oAis, 787, a. 

Tlporipocria, or Uporjpocrim, 902, b 
UpdOecis, 555, a. 

Xlpodeo'jp.iay 460, a ; 964, a. 
Tipo6e(Tp.ias pdp.o’;^ 904, a. 
TlpSOvpa, 424, b. 

Upodvpop, 627, a. 

Jlpouchs duty], 1048, a, 

JJpol^, 436, a. 

UpoJcdBaptris, 453, a. 
npy/caAa<r{J(at, 3f)8, a. 
npoicaraSoX^, 1103, a. 
Ilp6icXT^cn9, 398, a ; 403, a 
404, a; 732, a. 

UpoKoiriop, 428, b, 

Xlpoievcop^ 152, b. 

UpdXoyos, 3146, a, 

’npop.apTda, 837, a. 

; JIpdpaPTiSf 839, a. 
npopLi'jOeia, 962, b. 
Ilponvd}a'rpiai, 736, 1). 
JJpop.yrjo'rpides, 736, b> 

JJpdmos, 1105, lu 
Upo^eyla, 619, a; 620, a. 
Hp^leroy, 620, «• 

XlpdirQvSf 790, b. 
ripoirt^Aaia, 903, a, 

Tlp6&^r](ns, 897, a, 
TlpQcncardkXTjfMcc^ 1103, a, 
UpocncecpdXeiQp, 555, aj 673, I 
TlpoffitijifLoy, 1122, a, 
npcJcr/cA^ym, 403, a j 733, a. 
Upocria'iyri^riSf 16, a. 

UpSffoBop ypd'ipacrOat^ 211, a* 
npocrrcls, 425, b» 

TlpocrrardjpioSi 224, a, 
XlpacrraTTis, 295, a. 

„ rov tdjp.ovj 964, a, 
TlpocmpiitUf 1133, a. 
TipoaripaitOcni, 1133, a. 

; Ilpocfrip.TpijLay 1133, a. 
JlpocrrdoPi 425, a. 

UpdarvXos, 1105, b. 

Xlpdcrrmraf 457, a, 

UpdcTTWos^ 1181, a. 
npoo'wreTbv, B89, b. 
tlpdffaTToy^ 889, b. 

XIporiXna ydpMr, 737, a. 
npoTo/x'ij, 133, b* 
u np^Towi, 783, a;790, b, 
nporp^yict, 964, b, 

IIpo5i/€K:oi, 36, ju 
Ilpo<pd}rr)s, 453, a, 

Xlpo^^'nif 837, a. 

1201, b» 

Tlp60}fio(rh, 92, b. 

JtpvXks, 278, b; 1005, a. 
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npi'<At?, 278, b ; 1005, a. 
UpvpvT}, 787, a. 
npuTaixela, 210, b. 

IIpuTazx€?a, 103, b ; 970, b. 
Ilpvrave7op, 970, a. 
npvrapizTs^ 210, b; 970, b. 
npoi, 408, b. 

Tlpdopa^ 786, a. 

Xipo)ra/y(apLffrd]S, 611, b« 

npwr(JAeioi', 433, a, 
Upwroardr-ps, 484, a. 

HTvKrioPf 1092, a. 

UrvoP^ 848, b. 

IlvaPiSif/ia, 976, a. 

. nvaP€^i(6p, 223, a. 

IIuypLax^a, 974, b. 
livyi-id), 752, a ; 974, b. 
UvypLoffvPT), 974, b. 

Uvyd'P, 752, a. 

UvgXoi, 185, a; 555, b, 
UuOa'lcrrat, 978, a. 

UvOia, 976, b. 

TlvOifcasr v6pos, 977, l. 

UvOioi, 978, b. 

Ilv06xp'B<^'^<^‘-t 480, 1). 

; JluKpdffrvXos, 1106, u. 

Hmrai, B74, b. 

Uvicriop, 1002, a. 

TlvXaydpai, 80, b. 

TlvXata, Bf), Ia 
JIvAt;, 943, a. 
nwAfj, 943, a. 

XIuAwit', 425, a j 943, b. 

974, b. 

97 B, b. 

Xlvl^iop, 171, a 5 216, a. 

116^15, 978, b. 

Uif^os, 216, a. 

riypaypa, 545, a, 

Xlvpal, 555, b. 

On^pyas, 481, b ; 976, bj 1774, b 
Uupia, 185, u, 

Xlvpiar'fjpioPf 185, a. 
UvpopixPTeia, 417, a. 

Xlu^plXV> 1005, a, 

Ilu/JpiXco'raf, 1005, a. 

TidijciitP, 196, b. 
riiwAfiTai, 884, a ; 929, b. 
XlooXy}rdipiov, 929, b. 


P. 

*'Pa€Biop, 903, a. 

*'PaSdop 6 pL 0 i, 32, a. 

W^Soy, 402, b; 1209, a. 
'Pa§f5«axox, 32, a ; 1 125, n» 
*Pa€Bop 6 poi, 1125, iu 
^Pa^ivOios, 226, n. 

*Paicrr^}p, 726, a, 

'Paph, 13, b. 

*P’ify€a, 673, a. 

*Prfripn (rxtf'ivyi> 903, \u 
*Py}TQpik^ ypapi, 462, a j 994, b. 
‘Pdirp^x., 804, a ; 994, b, 

*Pi}rapt 994, Ixj 1086, a. 
^PtPoidXri, 943, a» 

'Ptvh, 539, !U 
‘Pm^rrdip, 539, a, 

^PMpt), nOO, a. 

'Poddmhi, 1205, b.* 

4 t 1 
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"FStrrpot^f 627, a, 
’FuKaPY}, 996, a. 
'PjS^jUa, 185, b. 

]Py/i(5y, 117, b; 378, b. 
*?u7rapoypa(pia, 912, a. 
"fvcrta, 1081, a. 

*'Pvr6p, 995, a. 
y(op.a7os, 225, a. 


^d§aP0P, 851, I) 

2 agwi 7 , 1007, a. 
^ay7)p^6eip^ 990, a. 

:SiCi.y^P7], 989, I). 

^dyiop, 710, a. 

Sa/c/a'ay, 1203, a. 

:Zdia{os, 329, b ; 996, b. 
Xdfcos, 1 35, a. 

^aXajULPLa, 865, a, 
'ZaKaij.lpm, 865, a. 

l.ikk'Ttiy^, 1 170, b. 

1007, a. 

TBafiSvKLcrrai, 1007, b. 
SauUkLOP, 1007, b. 
^dvBaXop, 1007, b. 

"Xapls^ 625, b. 

^dpaicop, 59, a» 

TStUpBdp, 989, a. 

TSidpim, or 'Xdpia’a'a, 488, 
589, a. 

Sary/w, 1141, a, 

'Xavpm-ijp, 587, b. 

Siiacrrds, 225, a. 

:^eipaiOs, 379, b. 

'Xmpa<l>6pQs, 379, b. 

Setpioy, 152, b. 

:^€urdx0^ia, 1014, a. 
^€?(Trpoy^ 1046, a. 

5>?/co/, 142, a. 

260, b; 1105, a, 
^7]fialat, 1044, b* 
y^dipara, 556, a. 
^rip.sLoypd(poi^ 806, b. 
:Sr}fi€7oPy 638^ a; 1044, b, 
S0€JE/ia, 1071, a, 
:SiBvpojuapr€ia^ 4i7, a, 
!SweAi«:(5y, 892, a. 

SlfapPts, 280, a. 

851, b. 

2«cri5pa, 882, a. 

^Kfvppo,^ 882, a. 

SiTcyTiffy, 520, a. 

'tirnpimop, 487, a,- 1048, a. 
:$irow&kat, 1047, b. 

5?tos-, 1047, a* 

S(tow Blkt}, 1048, a. 
:S,iro<pvkam7op, 618, n. 
:$irop{ikams^ 1046. b. * 
^iT&PM, 1047, b. 

^wakda, 52, a. 

2/caAfj, 1008, a. 
iS/coApiaf, 787, b. 

:^Km‘dP7j^ 848, b. 

5/caw5pa, 582, a. 

2Kd(p% 866, b ; 786, a. 

848, k 

yticiirappoPj 141, b. 

S«e4?| Kpefxmrd, 789, b. 

„ -788, a. 


INDEX. 

S/f€yij TTk^Krd^ 788, a. 
^icev6<f>opos, 623, b. 

1 122, a. 

:Sia-)Trrovxot, 1011, b. 
:^td]Trrpop, 1011, a, 

>I/c/a, 900, b. 

:Ziciaypa(l)i], 900, a, 

Xiaaypa(pia, 900, b. 

:Ziad5eioPy 1213, a. 
TSiKiaBTjpop'ia, 623, a. 

TSiiuddioPy 1213, a. 

7^taaBi(TK7}f 1213, a. 

'^Kt.dOippoPy 615, a. 

‘:S,Kids, 944, a ; 1128, b. 
'S.KljjLTtovSy 674, a. 

'ZmpoYpopidiPy 223, a. 

'StKokd^, 553, a. 

^/cdkoip, 370, b, 

72,mpmos, 151, a, 

2/ct58a«, 391, b. 

:^icupia Bitty], 1013, a. 

'ZKvrdkT], 1013, a. 

:$,u7}yjua, 57, b. 

S^uAt?, 274, b ; 420, a. 

T^Ixlptuyj, 984, b, 

54Aoy, 415, b. 

Xopoi, 555, b. 

:S7rc£i?7?, 118, b,577, a; 1101,1 
7SrraO/]Tds, 1101, b. 

^'irdpyaPOPy 634, a. 

J T^iraproTrdkios keicrucil, 092, b, 
^tretpa, 1053, a. 

^T^ipai ^oelai, 269, a. 

'^Tttiplopy 853, a. 

'ZTTupop, 853, a. 

372, b ; 751, bj 1053, b 
:^7royyia, 905, a. 

’XtropBai, 306, n ; 100, a. 
2rropBo(f)6poi, 607, a. 

'XTrupBukoiy 971, a. 

^TaBioBpdfxoi, 1055, b, 

:^rdBiop, 1055, a. 

:S,rdBm, 1055, a. 

T^radpoi, 931, a. 

:$ra0j.L6!f, 624, b ; 706, n ; 729, a, 
'S.raO/Jiovxoi, 1087, b. 

^rdtrifiop, 1146, a. 

^Srar^p, 1056, b. 
y,ravp6s, 370, b. 

TSrapvkoBpSpwiy 242, a. 

7^rdfip,a, 1029, b. 

:^refpaP7]Trk6fm, 1029, b. 
T^retpapoirkdiaop, 1030, a, 
T^T^ipaPoTkdfcoi, 1029, b. 
IsreVam, 148, b; 359, a. 
7&r€^dpwp.a, 1029, b. 

SrTjAat, 550, b. 

%Td]pmy 1100, a. 

Tirixos, 280, a. 

2TA«77ly, 185, a j 329, a. 

Sroi, 944, a. 
lS^rQ7xot^ 280, a, 

Sr(5Aoy, 786, a. 

"Zrdiiwvt 548, 

::Erox€w, 615, a. 

%rpdrms^ 225, a. 

^rparriyisi; pctvs, 1074, a, 
:$TpaTriy6s, 5, b ; 27, b ; 1073, a. 
„ 6 IttI BmKdifTws* 

1097, a, 

%rptxrdpiH:o$p 225, a. 


SrparJy, 481, a. 
i^TpsTTr^y, 1140, a. 
'ZrpoyyPkai, 784, a j 785, a. 
7S,rpo(p^{)s, 241, a. 

^rp6(pLy^, 241, a. 

'S.Tpd^Lop, 477, a. 

TS.rdkos, 323, a ; 1071, a. 
^Tvpdiaop, 587, b. 

SrtJpa^, 587, b. 

7ivyy4P€La, 595, b. 

‘Xvyy€Pe7s, 595, b, 
^pyypa(pe7s, 960, a. 
:Svyypa^d), 1086, b. 
:S6ytck7jros iitickwla, 439, b. 
'ZvytcoptffriipLot, 76, b« 
'S,vito(pdpr'r]S, 1079, b. 
:ZvKo^avrlas ypatpij, 1080 a, 
SyAai, 1080, a. 

:S,vKkoys7s, 1080, b ; 1224 b. 
'2,vixB6kaiov, 1080, b. ’ 
'S.vp.^okaim 7rapa§d(rem Biicv, 
1080, b. 

Su/xS’oAt?, 304, b. 

T^vpgokop, 402, b; 1081, a. 
::^up.§6ka}p dirh Biicai, 1080, a. 
^vp.§ovkoi, 868, a. 

^^iippaxoc, 1050, a. 

Sy/i/iopla, 449, a j 1160, a, 
TS.vpTtocTLOP, 1082, a. 

:Zup(pops7s, 485, b j 929, a. 
2vp(p(apia, 778, b. 

^vpaytayl], 357 , 1 ). 
HvpdKkaypia, 1080, b, 

^^pBlkos, 1084, a. 

^vpBpop.'f], 144, b, 

ItVpiBpiop, 1084, b, 

^6peBpoi, 1084, b. 

XvPTjyopiicdp, 1086, a, 
^vpiiyopos, 124, a ; 478, b : 

1084, a. ^ » 

XvpBiiKT], 1080, b. 

XvpBrjKSiP Ttapaidcrem BIkv. 
1080, b. 

'XupO'ijp.a, 1113, a. 

SiJw^oy, 357, b. 

2uwi/ceV4a, 1087, a, 

'Xuvomia, 1087, a. 

Ttvpovaia, 357, b» 

':S,{)praypct,, 488, a. 

:SuPTd^w, 1084, b. 

:SdPTa^iSf 446, b, 
iSwrcAact, 1160, a. 

:Svpr€km, 1160, a. 
^vprpii^papxoi, 1159, b. 
Syj'wp/y, 378, b. 

2 i';pi 7 |, 1088, a. 
lOBB, b. 

:${!(rtcy)Pot, 357, a. 

Sycro-kia, 1088, b. 

'Stdarmts, 488, a. 

:&u(rrukos, 1106, a, 

'^fayh, 373, b. 

S^wpflc, 918, a. 

3^rpa?pat, 269, a 
"^(paipiis, 918, b. 

:^^aipms, 582, a. 

:^<pmptixr^pmp, 582, 918, 

b. 

7t(paipL<mk^y 918, b. 

'Sfmpttrrmdst 582, a j 918, 6. 
:&faipl(rrpa, 918, b* 



':^(paipofxax(a, 582, a. 

96, b ; 329, a : 553, b 

1056, a. 

'S^eyBovijrai, 553, b, 
:^'privoTr(aycav, 890, b ; 892, a. 
^(piyKT'^p, 136, a. 

2<^)/5€s, 721, b. 

^(ppayis, 95, a. 

^(p6pa, 726, a. 

'Z'pvpLov, 726, a» 

ISxeSm4, 783, a ; 936, b. 

rsrpdryoipop, 602, a. 
'Zx^^vLUf 790. 

2xo4W^aT7js, 553, a. 

SxoW, 1011, b. 

'ZwK-qp, 538, b, 

'S,<a(Trp<x, 1035, b. 
^ca^popicrr'/jpiop, 240, b. 


T. 

Tay/jSy 1093, a. 

Taipla, 521, a; 1075, a. 
TaivlSiop, 1075, n. 

TdXapra, 706, a. 

TdAaprop, 810, a; 931,1), 
TdAapoy, 220, h. 

TaXacria, 1(^99, b, 
TaXafriavpyia, 1099, b* 

TajLua^, 1096, a. 

Ta/4te(a, 738, b. 

Ta^lapxoi, 1098, a. 

Td^is, 486, b , 488, a. 

Tdinqs, 1097, a, 

Tt^TTts, 1097, a, 

Ta^fUsf, 788, a. 

Tdpcros, 368, b* 

Tavpedp, 224, a, 

Tavpos, 150, a. 

Td<j)oi, 556, a. 

Ta<l>po 7 roiol, 469, a. 

Tdfppoy 1183, b. 

Taxvypd(f>oi^ 806', b. 
TfcOpfTnrasr, 379, b. 

Teixtop, 868, a. 

TeLx^Tmds, 1090, a. 

T^ixos, 769, b. 

Tc-Aapt,c^v, 106, a. 

TeA^op iraipucdp, 892, b, 
TeA^rai, 781, a. 

TcAos, 488, a; 1103, a. 
TeAmdpxv^, 884, b ; 1102, b. 
TeAc^Pf/s, S84, h 1102, b. 
Teftew, 1 103, b ; 1104, a. 
TcrpdSpaxju-op, 4518. b, 
TerpaAoyia, 1114, a. 

Terpaopla, 379, b. 
ferpdpxriSt 1110, b. 

Terpapxia, 488, a ; 1 1 19, b. 
Terpda-rvAos, 1105, b. 
Terp^jpei^, 785* b. 

TerpaSoAopy 438, b. 
Terrapdimpraf ol, HI 9, b. 
Tt^xea, 135, a. 

T'fj^'sppos, 1134, b. 

T'fjjaPOP, 1008, Ew 
T'5?At5’, 60, a, 

Tidpa^ 1130, a. 

Tdpas, 1130, a. 

TtQipio^f 225, a. 


INDEX* 

TtBTjviSia, 1 184, a. 

; TipTf/xa, 266, a ; *^67, a j 469, b j 
1131, b. 

TiprjreLa, 260, b, 

TipTjryjSf 260, b. 

TtpoKparia, 827, a. 

Ti>)7, 56, b. 

Toixoy, 868, a. 

’ToLX(apvxos, 593, a. 

ToKoyA-d^oi, 525, a. 

To/co4 eyyuoi, 524, b. 

„ eyyvoc, 524, b. 

„ pavTiicolf 525, b. 

Tdicos, 524, b. 

ToA^tttj, 565, a. 

Tdpovpoiy 840, b, 

T6pot, 673, b. 

T6pos, 773. 

T^^apxob 391, b. 

T6^€vpa, 1001, a. 

Ta^vrrfp, To^eur?;?, 151, a. 
Ta^oeTj/cTj, 126, b. 

Td^op, 126, a; 149, b j 151, a. 
To^drac, 391, b. 

T’oTTCia, 790, a. 

TopevrtKTj, 218, b. 

Topvprj, 1169, 1). 

Tpdyoi, 1141, a. 

Tpa.ycpka, 1140, b. 

TpaTTc-^a, 749, b. 
Tp££7r€§x4,473,a; 474, b; 556, b. 
„ Bedrepaij 305, b ; 750, a. 
„ TpMTai, 306fh; 750, a. 
TpatreCirai, 130, a. 

TparciCoKopos^ 305, b, 
Tpa‘rr€^OTroids, 305, b. 

Tpadparos iic irpopoias ypacb'fj, 
1148, a. 

Tpd(l)r}^, 787, b. 

Tpaxe?a diicrf, 1013, a* 

Tpiaypdsj 883, b. 

Tpiatpa, 564, b, 

TpiaicdSes, 557, b ; 1154, a. 
Tpia/cds, 223, a. 
TpLaicoa-iopSifiPoi, 266, a. 
TpiSdAos, 1148. 

853, a, 

Tpi€<Sptop^ 853, a, 

Tpt€Q}po(lj6poi, 853, a. 

Tpiyeapop, 149, bj 1007, a. 
TpKTvjpis, 222, b. 

Tpirjpapxiap 1158, b. 

Tpidjpapxoh 1 168, b- 
Tpdpms, 784, a. 

TpifipoTtoiol,, 785, a. 

Tpiptiros, 1101, b; 1102, a. 
Tpippa, 1082, b; 1204, b. 
Tpivovs, 1 1 62, b. 

TplirTi»x«, 1092, a. 

Tplra, 557, b. 

TpnaytaPiffr’ijs, 61 1, b. 

TpiTTtia, 1000, a. 

Tpvrrds, 1154, a. 

TptxoAaSiSf 275, a. 

Tp'dis, ^ Tf apmr^vnH^, 76, a, 
Tpd0oA<ip, 402, b. 

*Tpo7ra70Pf 1 168, b. 

ToQ(l>it}§lam, 168, a, 

Tp<Jx^Ao?, 1053, b. 
Tp0X(^S‘,^>7a,a^6;32,b5 nca,b, 
Tpv^kiop, 367, a. 
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Tpuyoirros, 1203, a. 

TpvycpBla, 41 1, b. 

TpvycpouL, 411, b. 

TpyrdpTi, 1170, a. 

Tpv(pdA€ia, 566, a, 

TvAeiop, 673, b. 

TiJAt?, 673, b. 

Tuij.€os, 556, a. 

TdjXTraPOp, 1180, a, 

TdTTos, 532, b , 545, b 1 181 , a. 
Tvpappidos ypa<p4}, 962, a* 
Tvpappis, 1181, a. 

Tdpappos, 1181, a. 

Tdpcrts, 1174, b. 


T. 

‘Tddes 150, a. 

*Ta/cIp$xa, 621, b. 

"TaKipOios, 224, a, 

*'TaAoy, 1209, b. 

"'T 6 pcm 73, a ; 124, a; 

622, a. 

*'TSaro9 151, b. 

^'TdpayopytUj 108, a. 

“TBpaYdrns, 765, b. 

'TSpapds, 453, a. 

^TdpavkTjSp 622, b. 

*TBpuvktKhp dpydpop, 622, b. 
^Tdpavkis, 622, b. 

*'T5p77, 148. a; 153, l>. 

*Y5pfa, 1048, b. 

^T^piacpopLUf 623, a* 

^npdp^Ai, 1205, b. 

^TBpopikop, 1205, b. 

*'Y5poy, 153, b. 

'TBpaxdoSj 151, b. 

"TSdop, 151, b. 

‘^TCkTjoopol, 623, a. 

*Tkicrr^p, 1203,»a. 

*TAA€7i', 572 } 1153, b. 

*YAcopoi, 623, a. 

1 1 8, a. 

^'TvaiOpop, 1105, a. 

"T7rat0/josr, 1105, a, 

^TTraa-Tncrral, 485, b ; 48B, a* 
^'TTraros, 352, a, 

’TTT^pat, 783, b: 790, o. 
ympeepsrdas, 225, a. 
yv€p€ipGro^, 226, a. 
*T7r€prip€pos, 456, b j 460, a. 
"'rw^pop, 768, b. 

"tir^p^op, 423, t); 425, b. 
*TmdOvPQ<^, 122, a ; 478, b. 
‘YiTTf*/)?. 106, b; 780, b. 
*l^Tr7ipk(ria, 623, b. 

*T7nf}pirif)ii, 623, b. 

^ritdQkripa, 790, I), 

*Y7rogoAftu¥, 1 122, a* 

'TTroOoAf/^' 623, b, 

’‘^TcdycLtiWj 556, 1). 

*77Ttdym0p^ 556, b. 
^tTrcypappem-ids^ 577, b. 
'XTToypGttjih, 903, a. 

*Tvddr}pA, 220, h 5 1007, b. 
'tm(d)pst>ra, 789, b* 

^Tw 0 $ijicf}, 525, b. 
yv 0 f{ 6 kvmp, 280, a* 
^Tmm^rpriTait 624, a. 
^Tmxpxr’fis, cm, a.** 

4 f. 4 
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"TivoX'fjViOP, 1138, b. 
’Trrof.idopes, 29 i, a; 613, a, 
’TrrSyofxos, 374, a ; 457, a. 
'TuoiroSiov, 1129, a. 
'T'ir6pxvi^o!., 624, a. 

'TTroa-icrjviov, 1122, b. 
'Tnoxa\iydia, 548, a. 

^TirSxv, 989, b. 

*TTrrLa(rp.6s, 858, a. 
‘Tffcoftocrta, 92, b; 399, a j 403j 
"T(nr\')]^, 285, a ; 1055, b. 
‘T(r(r6$, 58'8, b. 

*T(r'r€p6TroT(.ioi, 557, a. 
*T(j>dvTat^ 1099, a. 


4*aLBp‘uvraif 1111, b. 

4>(x.iyLpda, 918, b. 

*l>d\ayy€s, 894, a. 
4>aXayyapx'^a, 488, a. 

4^dkay^, 481, b; 488, a. 
4^dkapov, 894, a, 

4^d\os^ 566, u. 

524, a ; 6G9, a. 
4»ap4Tpa^ 894, b. 

4>appai€cias ypa(pt], 895, a. 
^appaiccvrpiai, 895, u. 
tpappaicWes, 895, a. 

^appami, 1 1 20, a. 

•Pappdiccop ypa(p'f}f 895. a. 
4>«jOoy, 850, b. 

4^dpoSf 895, a. 

4?d<7yamp^ o77, a. 

4^d(T'(]kos, 895, b. 

4?d(Ti$y 895, b. 

1090, a. 

4>6iStTia, J0H9, b. 

4>evdK7}f 330, a, 

436, a. * 

4*Bip&'tr(apov, 164, a. 

44opd, 17, a. 

„ rm $X€v0ip<ay, 898, b* 
4^id\ri, 871, b. 

^ip6s, 548, b, 

^Xid(rios, 223, a. 

4>o€4a, 238, a. 

4mpiH.li}, 147, b, 

4><ij/oy, 896, b, 

4!^6p(3p BIkt}, B97, a. 

^opa<p6poif 672, a. 
f^opem, 671, b. 

4>6ppLy^, 720, b. 

<4>ppt}6^, 1047, b* 

4^po6sj 104, b ; 898, b. 
4?oprrjyot, 785, a. 

❖opfi/cd, 785, a, 

4»parpla^ 290, a; 572,8 ; 1154, 
^^parpinhy ypapparmp, 15, a. 
i^ijy% 513, a. 

4>vho$j 551 , a . 

^vXamhv^ 250, a. 

^iJAo/cey, 868, a. 

^^vXmr'^piQP, 91, b. 

4fdXapxoi^ 487, a j 899, a. 


INDEX. 

4*uAt 7, 486, b ; 1152, b, 
^vXo§a(nX€i9, 478, a ; 899, a. 
^vXop, 1152, b. 

^ucraif 543, b. 

4>(o<rcop, 851, b, 

^(araycayia, 454, a. 


X 

XaXtpds, 548, a; 790, b. 
XaXK€m, 270, a. 

XdXKSiOP, 366, b. 

XahKioiKitty 270, b. 

XaXicKTfids, 1084, a. 

X^ccXkSs, 25, a. 

XaXKovs, 270, b. 

Xap^Bvri, 675, a. 

Xap€i}viov, 675, a. 

XdpaK€9, 1183, a. 

Xapcapioi KXlpaic^s, 1 123, a. 
Xdpa, Xsipdip, 163, b. 
Xeip€Kpay€7op, 729, b. 
XeipiSoorhs 1173, b. 
XeipBypacpop, 271, b ; 1087, a. 
XeLpdpaHTpoPy 305, b; 729, b. 
XcipovivTpop, 729, b. 
Xeiporopeip, 271, a. 
X€iporoPY)Toi, 271, a. 
Xeiporovtuy 27 1 , a. 

XdptaP, 153, b. 

XeXiBduia, 271, a. 

XeXiBoPKTTai, 27 1 , b. 

XeXvs, 148, b; 720, b. 
XsXdpri, 720yh; 1118, b. 
XipBoTra, 57, a, 

Xipvi€op, 729, b. 

X€pi>4, 303, b j 729, b. 

XfjXai, 151, a. 

Xnpd), 271, b, 

XTjpiarKos, 786, b. 

X'npd(rraly 596, a. 

XQBpicty 282, a. 

XiXapxia, 488, a. 

Xirdsp, 1171, b. 

,, hp(pipd(rxa.XoSy 1173, a. 
„ kr^popd(rxoiXQSy 1173, a. 
opOocrrddios, 1173, b. 
erroXiSairBs, 1173, b, 

99 <rxtorr<Jy, 1172, a. 
j> 1173, b. 

Xtridpta, 275, a* 

Xird>pwp, 1171, b; 1173, a. 
XirmicTKot, 1171, b; 1173, a. 
XAaTm, 665, b ; 673, a ^ 674, a 
XX.aiptopy 851, a. 

XAa/ii^y, 275, a. 

XXap^Biop, 275, a. 

XKopplBiopi 851, a. 

XXdvls, 851, a. 

XXavlo'KW, 851, a. 

XKiBcl^Py 136, a. 

XX6may 276, b. 

XXod, 557, b* 

Xa«l, 557; b. 

Xoctpoty 769, b. 


Xo€s, 412, a. 

Xo€xj$y 280, b. 

XoiPids, 378, b. 

Xo?w|, 276, b. 

Xoipipai, 971, a. 

Xopevrai, 276, b. 

XopriyeTop, 277, a. 

Xopriyia, 276, b. 

XopTiyos, 276, b. 
XopoBiBdcTHaXos, 276, b, 
Xop6$, 277, a ; 584, a, 

„ H-dicXiKosy 279, a, 

Xovs, 280, b. 

Xpeovs BiKTi, 280, b. 

Xp^para, 808, b. 

Xpricrpoi, 416, a. 
Xp7]€rp6Xoyoi, 416, b. 
Xpri(Trd]pioPy 836, b. 
XpopoXoyia, 280, b. 

Xpva-d^y 180, b. 

Xpvarovs, 1056, b. 
XpvcrcvPTjToi, 366, a j 1034, b, 
Xpd^^tp, 900, b, 

X6rpa, 827, a ; 1000, b. 
XvTpai, 35, a. 

XuTpls, 827, a. 

XvTpoi, 412, a. 

XvTpos, 827, a. 

Xiwpa, 3],a 556, a. 

Xcopls olicovPTes, 705, 


T. 

“^dkiop, 136, a; 548,- a. 

''EaAls, 645, a. 

'ifiXiop, or 'ifiXKiop, 136, n. 
"^C&iSeyyppATjs ypacp-^}, 971, b. 
'^^vBoBMposy 1105, b. 
"^fGvBoKKTiTetas ypacpi}, 294, 1 
972, a. 

WguBokSpV} 892, b. 
’^tevBopapTvpmv^Licri, 724, a. 
WevBavepiwrepos, 1105, b, 
HriicpLcrpa, 2 11, a ; 442, b ; 805, 
W^<pos, 95, a ; 670, b; 971, t) 
^iXoly 135, a. 

WiXordirLBes, 1097, b, 
m'vKrrip, 972, b. 

'^!‘vx<yHop’H€tov, 842, b. 


n. 

^tXapimp, 152, a. 

572, a ; 1154, a. 
^aBmP, 822, b. 

^ClXivn, 1213, a 
'O.po4>ayia, 413, a. 
^{Ipeiopy 618, a. 

^(Ipiaop, 152, a. 
^SXpoKdyiop, 615, a. 
"Cpoa'KdvoSy 144, b. 

533, a. 
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A. 

Abactus Tenter, 2, a. 

Abaculus, 2, a. 

Abacus, 1 , a ; 904, a. 
Abalienatio, Y28, a. 

Abamita, 310, a. 

Abavia, 310, a. 

Abavunculus, 310, a. 

Abavus, 310, a. 

Ablegmina, 1000, a. 

, Abmatertera, 310, a. 

Abnepos, 310, a. 

Abneptis, 310, a. 

At)normis, 806, a. 

Abolla, 2, a. 

Abortio, 2, a, 

Abortivus, 2, a. 

Abortus, 2, a. 

Abpatmus, 310, a. 

Abrogaio legem, 682, b. 
Al>sentia, 988, a. 

Abs6lutio, 647, b. ^ 

Abstinendi benoficium, 598, b. 
Abusus, 677, a; 1221, b; 
1222, a. 

Accensi, 2, b ; 495, b ; 502, b. 
AccensUs, 535, b. 

Acceptilatio, 2, b- 
Acceptum, or Aocepto, facore, 
or ferrc, 3, a. ^ 

Acceptum habere, 3, a. 
Accessio, 3, a. 

Acclamatio, 3, b. 

Accubita, 3, b. 

Accubitalia,*!?, b. 
AeciibitdriaVcstis, 1087, b. 
Accosatio, 368, b, 

Accusator, 13, a ; 648, b. * 
Acerra, 3, b. 

Acetabulum, 979, a. 

Acetum, 1204, b. 

Acliaicum foedws, 4, a, 

Acies, 587, b. 

Aeilia lex, 986, b. 

Acilia Calpurnia lex, 77, b. 
Acinaccs, 6, a. 

Afiscularius, 141, b. 

Acisculus, 141, b. 

Adis, 589, a. 

Acna, Acnua, 6, b; 46, b. 
Acquisitiones clviles, 422, a, 

„ naturalcs, 422, b. 
Aeroama, 6, b. 

Acropolis, 6, b ; 1175, a- 
Acroterium, 6, b, 

Acta, 7, a. 

„ diurna, 7, a* 

„ forcnsia, 7, a. 

„ Jurarcm, 7,b. 

„ militaria, 7, b. 

„ patrura, 7, b. 

„ secmtus, 7, b. 


Actarius, 7, b ; 8, b. 

Actio, 9, a; 642, a, 

„ albi corrupt!, 74, b. 

„ aquae pluviac arcendae, 
115, b. 

5 , arbitraria, 10, a. 

„ arborum furtimcaesarum, 
564, b. 

„ auctoritatis, 173, b. 

„ ex bona fide, 10, a. 

„ bonac fidei, 10, a. 

„ boriorum vi raptorum, 
564, a. 

„ cert! incerti, 268, b. 

„ eivilis, 10, a. 

„ commodati, 341, a. 

„ communi dividundo, 34 1 , 

a. 

„ confcssoria, 350, aj 1032, 

b. 

„ damni injuria dati, 383, 

b. 

,, deject! eirusive, 388, a. 

„ depensi, 640, a. 

„ deposit!, 394, b. 

„ dirccta, 10, a. 

„ de dolo malo, 373, a. 

„ de efiusis, 1200, a. 

„ emti et venditi, 459, a* 

„ excrcitoria, 480, b. 

„ ad exhibendum, 5 1 1 , b. 

„ extraordinaria, 10, a. 

„ in factum, 1 0, b. 

„ familiac erciscundac, 520, 

a. 

„ fictitia, 10, a. 

„ ftduciaria, 536, b. 

„ finium regundorum, 537, 

b. 

„ furti, 563, b. 

„ furti advetsus nautas et 
caupones, 564, b. 

„ honoraria, 10, a; 258, a. 
„ hypotbecaria, 917, b* 

„ inanis, 10, a, 

„ injuriaruin,699, aj 1200, 
a. 

„ inatitoria, 639, a. 

„ institutoria, 641, b, 

„ inutilis, 10, a. 

„ judicati, 651, b. 

„ in judicio, 10, a. 

„ in jure, 10, a. 

„ in Jus, 10, b. 

„ quod jussu, 663, b, 

„ legis, or legUima, 9, a. 

„ legis Aqniliac, 363, h. 

„ locati et conduct!, 7 1 0, a, 
„ mandati, 728, b» 

„ mixta, 9, b j 10, a« 

,, mutiii, 780, b. 

ncgativa, 350, a. 

„ negatoria, 350, a ; 1 033, a. 


Actio negotiorum gestoriim, 
794, a. 

„ noxalis, 10, b. 

„ ordinaria, 10, a. 

„ de pauperie, 880, b. 

„ de pcculio, 1037, b. 

„ perpctua, 10, b 
„ persecutoria, 10, a, 

„ in personam, 9, a. 

„ pignoraticia, 917, b. 

„ poenalis, 10, a, 

„ popularis, 1200, b. 

„ praejudlcialis, 954, a. 

,, practoria, 10, e. 

„ privata, 10, b, 

„ prosecutoiia, 10, a. 

„ PublicLiua in rem, 974, a. 
„ quaoti minoris, 9H2, a. 

,5 ratiouibus distrabendis, 
1178, b. 

„ de recepto, 984, b, 

„ redhibitoria, 985, a. 

„ rel uxoriae, or dotls, 
438, a. 

„ in rem, 9, a. 

„ de in rein verso, 1038, a. 

„ rcscissoria, 041 , b, 

„ rcstitutorla, 641, b. 

„ Rutliiaua, 996, a, 

„ scpuleliri violati, 562, a 5 
1 200, a. 

. „ Serviana, 91B, a. 

„ pro socio, 1049, b. 

„ strict! Juris, 10, a» 

„ temporalis, 10, b, 

„ de tigno juncto, 564, b. 

„ tributoria, 1037, b, 

„ tutelae, 1178, b. 

,, util is, 10, a. 

Actionem dare, 11, a, 

„ edere, 11, a. 

Actor, 13, a j 48, a. 

„ publicus, 1 3, a. 

Actuariae naves, 785, a. 
Actuarii, 7, b; 8, b; 15, b; 
807, a 

„ conturiales, 50, b, 
Actus, 13, b; 753, a 
„ miniums, 13, I), 

„ quadratus, 13, b; 46, b; 
753, b. 

„ scrvlttts, 1032, a* 

„ simplex, 13, b, 

Acus, IS, b; 57, a. 

Adamas, 759, b. 

Adcrescendi jure, 600, b» 
Addko, 172, a; 655, b* 
Addict!, 796, a; 797, b. 
Addictio, 655, b. 

Ademptio, 677, a* 

' „ equi, 264 > b» 

Adfincs, 28, a* 

Adfinitas, 28, £ 
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Adgnati, 309» a. 

Adgnatio, 309, a. 

Aditio hereditatis, 601, b. 
Adjudicatio, 12, b. 

Adlecti, 14, a. 

Adloctor, 1^1, b. 

Admissioiiales, 14, b. 
Admission is primae, secundae, 
&c , amici, 14, b. 
Admissioniim proximus, 14, b. 
Adiiopos, 310, a. 

Adneptis, 310, a. 

Adobruere, 52, a. 

Adolescentes, C36, a. 

Adoratio, 16, a. 

Adrogatio, 15, b. 

Adscript! glebae, 1040, a. 
Adscriptores, 338, b. 
Adscriptitii, 2, bj 311, b, 
Adscriptivi, 2, b. 

Adsertor, 143, a. 

Adsessor, 143, a. 

Adstipulatio, 818, a. 
Adstipulator, 640, b; 818, a. 
Adversaria, 17, b. 

Adversarius, 13, a. 

Adiiltcrium (Greek), 16, b. 
Adidterimn (Roman), 17, a. 
Adulti, 636, a. 

Advocatus, 17, b. 

„ fisci, 1 8, a. 

Adytum, 1 105, a. 

Aebutia lex, 9, a; 267, a; 
684, a. 

Aedes, 554, a ; 1104, b. 

„ sacra, 1 104, b. 

Aediciilao, 1 8, a, 

Aediles, 18, a. 

„ cercales, 1 9, a. 
Aeditimi, 20, a 
Aeditui, 20, a. 

AedJtumi, 20, a. 

Aegis, 20, b. 

Aelia lex, 684, a* 

„ Sentia lex, 684, a ; 

878, a. 

Aerailia lex, 684, b. 

„ Baebia lex, 688, b. 

„ I^epidi lex, 1077, b, 

„ Scauri lex, 1077, b, 

Aenatoros, 22, a. 

Aenei nummi, 26, a. 

Aenum, 22, a. 

Aora, 281, b. 

Acrarii, 22, b. 

„ Praofecti, 24, a* 

„ Praetores, 24, b. 

„ Quaestores, 24, b. 

„ Tribuni, 26,b;1149,a. 
Acmrhim, 23, a. 

„ miiitare, 24, a. 

„ Praetorcs ad, 24, K 

„ sanctiiis, 23, b. 

„ sanctum, 23, b. 

Acrii nutnmi, 26, a* 

Aes, 25, a, 

^!^(money), 26, a* 

Aegineticuin, 25, b* 
a1ienum,^6, a, 

„ circimifomneuTO, 26, a. 


INDEX. 

Acs Corlnthiacum, 25, b. 

„ Deliacum, 25, b. 

„ cquestre, 26, a, 

„ grave, 140, a. 

„ hordearium, or hordia- 
rium, 26, a; 471, b. 

„ munuariiirn, 26, b. 

„ militare, 26, a. 

„ mde, 140, a. 

„ thermarum, 186, b. 

„ uxoniira, 26, b. 

Aestivao feriae, 530, a. 
Aetolicum concilium, 27, b. 

„ foedus, 27, a. 
Affines, 28, a. 

Afiimtas, 28, a. 

Agaso, 28, b. 

Agema, 485, b. 

Agendi seivitutes, 1032, a. 
Ager, 29, a; 38, b; 554, a. 

„ arcilinalis, 29, a ; 38, b. 

„ arcifiniiis, 29, a ; 30, a. 

„ assignatus, 29, b ; 39, b, 

„ concessus, 39, b. 

„ decuman us, 43, a. 

„ divisus et assignatus, 
29, b. 

„ cflatus, 930, b. 

„ emphyteusis, 43, a. 

„ einphyteuticarius, 43, a 
458, a. 

„ limitatus, 29, b; 30, a 
39, b. 

„ mensura compreliensus 
29, b. 

„ oecupatorius, 29, a ; 39, b 
„ privatus, 29, a. 

„ publicus, 29, a ; 949, a. 

„ quacstorius, 29, b ; 39, b. 

„ redditus, 29, a. 

„ religiosus, 37, b. 

„ restibilis, 51, a; 57, aj 
60, b; 61, a. 

„ saeer, 37, b. 

„ sanctiis, 31, a. 

„ scriptuarius, 1012, b. 

„ vectigalis,43, a; 458, a. 
Agger, 31, a ; 937, a. 

Agitator, 287, a. 

Agmen, 498, a. 

„ pilatum, 498, b. 

„ quadratiim, 498, b* 
Agnail, 309, b. 

Agnatio, 309, b. 

Agnomen, 802, b. 

Agonales, 1003, b. 

Agonalia, 31, b. 

Agononsis, 1003, b. 

Agonia, 31, b. 

Agonium Martiale, 31, b, 
Agoranomi, 86, K 
Agrarian leges, S7» a. 

Agraulia, 44, a. 

Agriculture, 44, a, , 
Agrimensom, 71, K 
Agronomi, 72, b. 

Alumatorcs, 22, a, 

Abenum, 22, a. 

Ala, 73, b. 

Alao, 42S, a ; 507, a i 509, a. 


Alab.'istcr, 74, a. 

Alabastrftes, 74, a. 

Alabastrum, 74, a. 

Alares, 73, b. 

Alarii, 73, b. 

Alauda, 74, a. 

„ legio, 74, a. 

Albarium opus, 870, a. 
Albogalerus, 102, b. 

Album, 74, b; 171, a. 

„ decurioiniiTj, 74, b. 

„ judicum, 74, b ; 649, b. 
„ senatorum, 74, b. 

Alea, 74, b. 

Aleator, 74, b. 

Ales, 149, a; 175, b. 

Alica, 55, b. 

Aliciila, 75, b. 

Alimentarii piieri et puellae,., 
75, b. 

Alipilus, 75, b. 

Aliptae, 75, b. 

Alluvio, 76, a. 

A bare, 116, b. 

Altius non tollcndi servitus, 
1031, b. 

Aluta, 222, a. 

Amanuensis, 76, b. 

Ambarvalia, 78, b; 138, b. 
Ambitio, 77, a. 

Ambitus, 76, b. 

Ambrosia, 78, b. 

Ambubaiae, 78, b. 
Ambulationes, 618, b. 
Amburbiale, 78, b. 

Ainburbium, 78, b. 

Amentum, 588, a. 

Amici re, 78, b. 

Amictoriura, 78, b. 

Arnictus, 78, b. 

AmicuUim, 78, b, 

Amita, 8 10, a. 

Ampbictyones, 79, a. 
Amphimalla, 1097, b. 
Ampbitapae, 1097. b. 
Araphitbeairum, 82, b. 
Amphora, 90, a; 979, a; 
1203, b. 

Ampliatio, 647, a. 

Ampulla, 91, a ; 192, b» 
Ampullarius, 91, a. 

Amuletum, 91, b. 

Amurca, 825, b. 

Amussis, or Amus-siiim, 91, b. 
Anagnostae, 92, a. 

Anatocismus, 527, a, 

Ancilla, 687, a. 

Ancones, 989, a. 

Andabatao, 575, a. 

Andromeda, or Andromedo, 
149, b. 

Angaria, 94, b. 

Angariorum oxbibitio, or prac- 
statio, 94, b. 

Angiportus, or Angiportum, 
95, a. 

Anguifer, 149, a. 

Anguis, 148,a; 149, b; 153, b. 
Anguitenens, H9, a.. 

Augustus elavus, 294, l>* 



Aiiimadversio ccnsoria, 263, b. 
Anio novus, 1 11, a» 

„ vetus, 110, a. 

Annales maximi, 523, aj 941, a. 
Annalis lex, 19, b. 

Annona, 95, a. 

„ clvica, 500, b. 
Annotatio, 351, b. 

Annuli aiirei jus, 95, b. 
Annulorura jus, 95, b. 

Annulus, 95, a ; 325, a. 

Annus magnus, 222, b ; 227, a. 

„ vertons, 226, a. 
Anquina, 790, b. 

Anquisitio, 649, a* 

Ansa, 533, a. 

Antac, 97, a. 

Anteambiilones, 97, b. 
Antecanis, or Antccaucm, 152, 
b. 

Antcccssores, 97, b. 

Antccoena, 307, a, 
Aiitccur.soies, 97, b. 

AntGlixa, 97, b. 

Antenieridianuni terupus, 408, 
a. 

Antenna, 789, b. 
Antcpagment'i, 98, b ; 624, b. 
Antepilani, 495, a. 

Antesignani, 502, a ; 1045, b, 
Antestari, II, a. 

Antia lex, 1077, b. 

Antichresis, 916, b. 

Anticmn, 621, b. 

Antinous, 149, b. 

Antiquarii, 706, b. 

Antlia, 100, a, 

Antoniae leges, 685, a. 
Apaturia, lOi, a, 

Aperta navis, 784, b. 

Apex, 102, a. 

Apkula, 102, a. 

Aplustre, 787, a. 

Apodectae, 103, a; 1047, b« 
Apodyteriinn, 1 89, a. 
Apollinares lucH, 715, a. 
Apopboicta, 104, b. 

Apotheea, 105, a. 

Apotheosis, J 05, a, 

Apparitio, 106, a. 

Apparitores, 106, a. 

Appeilatio (Greek), 106, a. 

„ (iloinan), iOf|, a. 
AppHeationis jus, 295, a, 

A prills, 232. 

Apuleia iex, 641, a ; 685, a. 

„ agrrixia lex, 685, a, 

„ frurnentaria lex, 548, a. 

5 , niajestatis lex, 725, a. 
Aqua, ISl, b. 

„ Alexandrina, 111, b. 

9 , Algcntia, 111, b. 

„ Alsietina, or Augusta, 
111, a. 

„ ‘Appia, 109, b. 

„ caduea, 1 1 5, a. 

,, Claudia, 1 1 1, a. 

„ Crabra, ll!,b, 

„ Julia, 110, b. 

„ Marcia, 110, a. 


INDEX. 

Aqua plnvia, 115, b. 

„ Septimiana, 111, b. 

„ Tepula, 1 10, b. 

„ Trajana, 1 11, b. 

„ Virgo, 110, b. 

Aquae ductus, 108, a. 

„ ductus servitus, 1032, a. 
„ etfusio, 151, b, 

„ haustusservitus, 10.32, a. 
et ignis interdictio, 5 1 6, 
b. 

„ pluviae arcendae actio, 
115, b. 

Aquarii, 116, a. 

Aqiiarioli, 116, a. 

Aquarius, 151, b. 

Aquila, 149, b ; 1044, b. 
Aquilia lex, 383, b. 

Aquilifer, 505, a. 

Ara, 1 16, a ; 1 53, b. 

A ratio, 49, a. 

Aratmm, 117, b. 

Aratrum auiitiim, 49, b. 

A 1 biter, 10, b. 

Arbiter bibendi, 1082, b. 
Arbitraria actio, 10, a, 
Arbitria, 558, b, 

Arbitriuin, 10, b; 647, b. 
Arbusciilae, 585, b; 923, a. 
Area, 119, a ; 559, lx 
Area, ex, 119, a; 131, a. 

Area pubiica, 24, b; 119, a, 
Arccia, 119, a* 

Archiuter, 119, a. 
Archimngirus, 307, b. 
Archimimus, 559, aj 763, b. 
Architectura, 120, a. 

Archium, 1093, a. 

Archivum, 1093, a. 

Archoii, 121, b. 

Arcifmius ager, 29, a. 
Arcitenens, 151, a. 
Arctophylax, 148, a. 

Aretos Lycaonis, 147, b. 

„ I’arrhasis, 147, b. 
Arctunis, 148, a ; 159, a. 
Arctus major, 147, a. 

„ minor, H7, b. 

Arcus, 124, b; 126, a; 151, a. 
„ triumphalis, 1 25, b. 

„ Constautini, 1 26, a. 

„ Drusi, 125, b, 

„ Gallicni, 126, a. 

„ Septiraii Severi, 126, a. 
„ Titi, 125, lu 
Area, 53, a; 171, b; 554, a. 
Areiopagus, 126, b. 

Arena, 86, a ; 88, b ; 286, a, 
Aretalogi, 129, b* 

Argci, 129, b. 

Argcntarii, 130, a. 

Argentutn, 1 32, a. 

Argo, 153, a. 

Argyraspides, 136, b. 

Aries, 133, b; 149, b. 

Asinca, 56, b. 

Anna, Armatura, 165, a. 
Armarium, 136, a; 203, a. 
Armatura Icvis, 506* b. 
Armilla, 136, a. 
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Armilustriiim, 137, a, 
Aromatites, 1204, b. 

Arquites, 1002, a. 

Arra, Arrabo, or Arrha, Ar- 
rbabo, IS?, a. 

Arrogatio, 15, b. 

Artaba, 137, b, 

Artopta, 921, a. 

Artopticii, 921, a. 

Arvales Fratres, 138, a. 
Arundo, 1001, b. 

Arura, 138, a, 

Aruspices, 586, b. 

Arvum, 61, a. 

Arx, 139, a. 

As, 139, a; 706, a. 

As libralis, 139, b. 

Asainenta, 1003, a. 

Ascia, 141, b. 

Asiaichae, 142, b. 

Assa, 191, b. 

Assamenta, 1003, a. 

Assariuh, 14J, a. 

Assentatores, 867, b. 

Asscres fideati, 519, a. 

„ lecticarii, 672, a» 
Assertor, 143, a. 

Assertus, 14.3, a. 

Assessor, 143, a. 

A.ssidui, 710, a, 

Assiduitas, 77, a. 

Astragalus, 1 43, b. 

Astro!(*gi, 144, b- 
Astrologia, 144, a. 

Astronomi, 144, b. 

Astronomia, 145, a. 

Asyli jus, 165, a. 

Asylum, 165, a. 

Atavia, 310, a. 

Atavus, SK), a* 

Atellanae Fabulac, 347, a. 
Aternia Tarpeia lex, 685, m 
Athenaeum, 166, b* 

Athletae, 166, b. 

Atia lex, 685, a. 

Atilia lex, 6'85, a. 

Atintia lex, 685, a. 

Atlantcs, 170, a, 

Atlantides, 1 50, b. 

Atnepos, 310, a. 

Atneptis, 310, a. 

Atramentum, 170, 1). 

Atrium, 171, b; 188, b; 427, b. 
A tti dirges, 171, b, 

Auctio, 172, a. 

Aucior, 172, !>, 

Auctores fieri, 172, k 
Auctorameutum, 202, a j 574, b, 
Auctorati, 574, b. 

Auctoritas, 173, b; 1023, b. 

„ ^ sonatus, 1023, b. 
Auctcultatem impoiiere, 173, b. 
Auditorium, 174, a; 969, b. 
Aufklia lex, 78, iv 
Augur, 174, a. 

Augimiculum, 1 76, a ; 11 04, a, 
Augurale, 176, a j 233, a. 
Align ratorium, 253, a* 
Augimum, 174, 417, a. 
Augustales, 171)*bj ISO, a. 
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Augustalia, 179, b. 

Augustus, 180, b. 

Avia, 310, a, 

Aviaria, 6^, a ; 68, b. 

Avis, 149, a. 

Aulaeum, 1046, a. 

Aurelia lex, 650, a. 

Aures, 118, a. 

Aureus nummus, 182, a; 935 f a« 
Auiichalcum, 25, a; 845, b. 
Auriga, 149, a; 287, a. 
Aiirigae man us, 1 49, a. 
Aurigator, 149, a, 

Aurum, 180, b. 

„ coroiiarium, 182, b 
„ lustrale, 182, b. 
Auspex, 174, a. 

Auspicium, 174, a. 
Authenticum, 807, b. 

Authepsa, 183, a 
Aiitonomi, 183, a. 

Avulsio, 350, b. 

Avunculus, 310, a. 

Avus, 310, a, 

AuxUia, 1051, a. 

Auxiliares, 1051, a. 

Aiixiliarii, 1051, a. 

Axamenta, 1003, a. 

Axicia, 197, b. 

Axis, 378, a. 


B. 

Babylonii, 144, b, 

„ nutneri, 144, b. 
Bacchanalia, 413, a. 

Baebia lex, 685, a, 

„ Aemilia lex, G88, a. 
Balatro, 183, b. 

Balinoae, 183, b. 

Balincum, 183, h; 191, a. 
Balista, Ballista, 1 138, b. 
Balistarii, 1130, a. 

Baincae, 183, b. 

Balneariiun, I as, b. 

Balneatur, 18G, b; 189, a; 
195, a. 

Balneum, 183, bj 190, b, 
B alje^ rius. i 96, b. 

or Baltea, 196, a; 
nS6, b* 

Baltcus, 196, b. 

Baptisterium, 1 89, b. 
Barathrum, 196, b. 

Barba, 196, b. 

Barbati bene, 1 97, a» 

Barbatuli, 1 97, a, 
Bardocucullus, 372, b. 
Bascauda, 198, a. 

Basilica (building), 198, a. 

„ (legal work), 200, a. 
Basterna, 200, b. 

Baxa, or Baxea, 200, b. 
Bellaria, 307, b, 

BelHcrepa salfcatio, 1006, b. 
Il^eficiarius, 201, b. 

201, b, 

„ ahstinendi, 598, In 
Benignitas, 77, a. 


INDEX. 

Berenices coma, or crinis, 154, a 
Bes, 140, b. 

Bessis, 140, b, 

Bestia, 153, b. 

Bcstiarii, 202, a. 

Bibasis, 1006, a. 

Bibliopola, 704, b 
Bibliotheca, 202, a. 

Bidens, 98, a, b; 791, a. 
Bidental, 203, a. 

Bidiaei, 203, b. 

Biga, or Bigae, 379, a. 

Billix, 1101, b; 1102, b. 
Bipaliuxn, 849, a. 

Bipennis, 1014, a. 

Biromis, 784, a. 

Birrus, 203, b. 

Bisellium, 1015, a. 

Bissextilis annus, 232, a. 
Bissoxtum, 232, a. 

Bissoxtus, 232, a. 
Bonibycinum, 1028, a. 
Bombyx, 1028, a. 

Bona, 205, a. 

„ caduca, 206, b. 

„ tides, 207, a. 

„ rapta, 5 64, a. 

„ vacantia, 207, I). 
n{>norum cessio, 207, b. 

„ collatio, 208, a. 

„ emtio, et cintor, 208, 

a. 

„ possessio, 208, b. 

„ vi raptorum, actio, 

564, a. 

Bootes, 148, a. 

Bo VOS learii, 148, b. 

Bracae, or Braccac, 213, a. 
Branchidac, 839, b. 

Bravium, 287, b. 

Breviarium, 214, b. 

„ Alaricianum, 214, b. 
Bruttiani, 2 1 5, a. 

Buccina, 215, a. 

Buccinator, 22, a; 215, a. 
Bucco, 347, a. 

Bucculae, 566, a. 

Bulla, 215, In 
Bura, or Burls, 117, b. 
Bustuarii, 560, a. 

Bustum, 559, b. 

Buxum, 216, a. 

By.ssus, 216, a. 


C. 

Cacabus, 22, a. 

Caduceator, 218, a- 
Caduceus, 218, a. 

Caducum, 206, b. 

Cadus, 218, a* 

Caecilia lex de censoribus, 
685, b. 

„ lex do vectigalibus, 
685, b. 

„ Didia lex, 685, b. 
Caelatura, 218, b. 

Oaelebs, 692, a, 

Caelia lex, 1091, a. 


. Caelibatus, 692, a. 
Caerimoriia, 996, b. 

Caeritum tabulae, 22, b 
Caesar, 220, a, 

Caetra, 269, b. 

Calamistratus, 220, a. 
Calamistrum, 220, a. 

Calamus, 220, a. 

Calantica, 329, b. 

Calathiscus, 220, a. 

Calatlms, 220, a. 

CaLifores, 331, a. 

Calcar, 220, b. 

Calceamen, 220, b. 
Calceamentum, 220, b. 
Calceus, 220, b. 

Calculator, 222, a. 

Calculi, 222, a. 

Cal da, 232, a. 

„ lavatio, 190, b. 
Caldarium, 190, b. 

Calendae, 231, b. 

„ Fabariae, 57, a. 
Calendarium, 222, a; 522, b. 
Calida, 232, a. 

Caliendrum, 233, b. 

C’aliga, 233, b. 

Calix, 115, b; 234, b. 

(Jail is, 234, a. 

Calones, 234, b. 

Calpurnia lex do ambitii, 77, b. 
Calpurnia lex de repetiindis, 
648, b; 649, h; 98G, a. 
Calvatica, 329, b. 

Calumma, 234, b. 

Calumniae judicium, 235, a. 

» j usj urandu m, 23 5, a. 

Calx, 286, a, 

Camara, 235, a. 

Camera, 235, a. 

Camilhe, Camilli,235,bj 743, b. 
Caminus, 432, b. 

Campagus, 235, b. 

Campestre, 235, b. 
Campidoetorcs, 235, b. 
Canaliculus, 235, b. 

Canalis, 235, b. 

Cancelli, 236, a ; 336, b. 
Cancer, 150, b. 

Candela, 236, a. 

Candelabrum, 236, a, 
Candidarii, 921, a. 

Candidati principis, 981, b. 
Candkiatus, 77, a;«,n37, a. 
Canephorus, 237, b ; 857, a. 
Canis, or Canis Sirius, 152, b, 
Canis, or Canicula, 152, b; 
160, a. 

Canistrum, 237, b. 

Canlabrum, 237, b. 

Canterii, 237, b. 

Cantharus, 237, b, 

Canthus, 378, b. 

Canticum, 238, a; 346, a. 
Canuleia lex, 685, b. 

Capella, 149, a. 

Caper, 151, b. 

Capis, 179, a. 

Capisteriura, 53, b, 

Capistrum, 238, a. 



Capite ccnsi, 239, a. 

Capitis dcminutio, 239, _b. 

„ diminutio, media, 433, 
b. 

„ minutio, 239, b. 
Capitolini, 715. a, 

„ iudi, 715, a. 
Capitium, 238, b. 

Capra, 149, a. 

Capricorniis, 151, b. 

Capsa, 189, a ; 238, b. 

Capsarii, 189, a; 239, a. 
Capsiila, 238, b. 

Captio, 940, a 
Capulum, 671, b. 

CapuIuR, I18,b; 239, a; 559, a. 
Caput, 239, a. 

„ extorum, 240, a. 

Caracal la, 240, a. 

Career, 210, a. 

Carcercs, 285, a; 336, b. 
Curcbesium, 241, a; 789, a. 
Cardo, 241, a. 

Cardo, 29, b. 

Careniim, 1202, a. 

Carmen seculare, 717, b. 
Carmentalia, 241, b. 

Caniifex, 242, a. 

Carpentum, 242, b. 

Carptor, 307, b» 

Carrago, 243, a. 

Carruca, 243, a. 

Carrus, or Carruin, 243, a, 
Caryatis, 243, b. 

Cassia lex, 685, b. 

„ „ apjraria, 685, b. 

„ „ tabcllaria, 685, b. 

„ „ Tereiitia frumenta- 

ria, 685, b, 

Cassiopeia, or Cassiopeia, 149, 
a. 

Cassis, 56’5, b; 989, b. 
Castellarii, 1 15, b. 

(’astellum aquae, 114, a, 

CastM, 244, a; 729, b. 

„ stativa, 242, a. 
Castrense peculiiim, B74, 1). 
('astreusis corona, 360, b, 
Catapjrapba, 902, b. 
Catapbraeti, 256, a. 

Catapulta, 1138,1), 

Cataracta, 256, b. 

Catasta, 1 040, a. 

Cateia, 257, a; 589, a, 

Catella, 257, a. 

Catena, 257, a. 

Catervarii, 575, a. 

Cathedra, 257, b. 

CatiUum, or Catilius, 257, b. 
Catillus, 765, a. 

(7iiimim, or Catinits, 257, b. 
Cavacdiiitn, 427, b* 

Cavea, 87, b; 2B3, b; 1122, a. 
Cavere, 259, a. 

(Javi menses, 226, a; 227, b. 
(!aupo, 257, b. 

Caupona, 258, a. 

("ansae probatio, 874, b. 
Cuusia, 259, a. 

Causiac, 1201, a. 


INDEX. 

Cautio, 259, a. 

„ Muciana, 259, b. 
Cavutn aedium, 427, a. 

Celercs, 260, a. 

Celerum tribunus, 471, a. 

Celia, 97, a; 260, a; 1105, a. 

„ caldaria, 190, b. 

Cellarius, 260, b. 

Celtes, 420, a. 

Cenotaphium, 260, b, 

Censerc, 262, b. 

Censiti, Sll, b. 

Censitorcs, 265, b. 

Censor, 260, b. 

Censoria nota, 263, h ; 635, b. 
Censuales, 7, b; 265, b. 
Censura, 260, b 
Census, 260, b; 262, a; 265, b. 
Census (Greek), 266, a. 
Ccntaiirus, 1 53, b, 

Ceutesima, 267, a, 

„ rcrum vcnalium, 
24, a. 

Centesimae usurae, 526, b. 
Centesimatio, 387, b. 

Cento, 48, b. 

Centum viri, 267, a. 

Centuria, 30, a; 46, bj 501, a; 

652, a ; 753, a.^ 

Ceuturiata eornitia, 333, a, 
Centurio, 494, b } 497, a ; 
504, b. 

„ primus, 505, a. 

„ primipili, 505, a. 

Centussis, 141, a. 

Ceplieis, 149, b. 

Cepheus, 148, a. 

Cera, 268, a; 518, a; 1092, a ; 

1116, a. 

Cerae, 1092, a. 

Ceratac tabulae, 1091, b. 
Cerealia, 268, a. 

Cerevisia, 268, b. 

Cernere hereditatem, 599, a. 
Ccroma, 268, b. 

Certamen, 167, a. 

CertI, incerti actio, 268, b. 
Ccrucbi, 790, b. 

Cervoli, 253, a. 

Cessio bonorum, 207, b. 

Cessio injure, 653, a. 

Cestius pons, 937, b. 

Cestrum, 903, a j 905, a. 
Ccstus, 269, a> 

Cetra, 269, b. 

Cbalcidium, 270, a, 

Clialdaei, 144, b. 

Charistia, 270, b. 

Charta, 703, b. 

Cheironomia, 271, a; 583, a. 
Chelae, 151, a. 

(’beniscus, 786, b. 
Chiramaxium, 271, b. 
(nxiridota, 1173, b. 
Ohirographum, 271, b. 
Chiron, 153, b. 

(ihirurgia, 272, a, 

Cltlamys, 275, a. 

Choregia, 276, 1). 

Choregiis, 276, b. 
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Chorobates, 277, a. 

Chorus, 200, a; 277, a. 
Chronologia, 280, b. 
Chrysendeta, 282, a. 

Cibatia servorimi, 48, b. 
Ciharium secundarium, 55, b. 
Cidaris, 1130, b. 

Cilicia, 63, b. 

Cilicium, 282, b. 

Cilliba, 749, b. 

Cincia, or Muneralis, lex, 685, 
b. 

Cinctus, 1173, b. 

„ Gabiniis, 665, b ; 1 136« 
b. 

Cincrarius, 220, a. 

Cingulum, 1224, b. 

Ciniflo, 220, a. 

Cippus, 282, b. 

Circenscs ludi, 286, b. 

Cireinus, 283, a. 

Circuitores, 115, b. 

Cireulio, 48, b. 

Circumlitio, 906, a. 
Circimiluvio, 76, b. 

Circus, 283, b. 

„ agonensis, 32, a. 
Ckicum, 288, a. 

Cista, 288, a. 

Cistophorus, 288, b. 

Cithara, 720, b. 

CIvica corona, 359, b. 

Civile jus, 10, a; 656, a. 
Civilis actio, 10, a. 

Civis, 291, b. 

Civitas (Greek), 288, b, 

„ (Ilornau), 291, a. 
ClandcvStiua ^mssessio, 643, b. 
Clarigatio, 530, a, 

Clarissimi, 6‘28, a. 

Classica corona, 360, a. 
Classici, 509, b. 

Ciassicum, 358, b, 

Clathri, 432, a. 

Claudia lex, 686, a, 

Clavicula, 253, a, 

Clavis, 1168, K 
Clavola, 824, b. 

Claustra, 626, b, 

Clavus angustus, 293, b, 

„ amialis, 293, k 
„ latus, 293, b. 
Clepsydra, 615, a, 

Clibanarii, 256, b. 

CHens, 294, b. 

Cliontela, 295, a, 

Clitua, 753, b, 

Clipcus, 297, a. 

Clitellae, 2f>9, a. 

Cloaca, 299, a. 

Cloacae servitus, 1032, a. 
Cloaearium, (K)0, a. 
Cloacarum curatoros, SfX), a. 
Clodiae leges, 549, h; 686, a* 
Coa vestiH, 300, b. 

Coactor, 300, b; 1184,1). 
Cochlea, 800, b- 
Cochlcar, SOI, a, 

^ Cocblis, SOI, a. 

Codex, 131, a; SOl, a. 
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Codex Gregorianns ct Hcr- 
. mogiaiius, SOI, b. 

„ Justinianus, 301, b. 

„ Theodosianus, 302, b. 
Codicilli, 301, b; 1118, a. 
Coelia, or Caelia, lex, lOOlj a. 
Coemptio, 74 K a. 

Coena, 303, a. 

Coeiiaculum, 429, a. 

Coenatio, 308, a. 

Coenatoria, 307, b; 1087, b. 
Cognati, 309, a. 

Cognatio, SOD, a. 

Cogiiitor, 1 2, a. 

Coguitoiia cxceptio, 11, b. 
Cognomen, 702, a. 

Coheres, 598, a ; (JOl, b. 

C'ohorsj, 499, b; 507, a. 

„ in piano, GG, a. 
Cobortes equitatao, 509, b. 

„ peditatae, 509, b. 

„ vigil iim, 510, a. 

„ iirbanae, 510, a. 
Coilio, 77, b, 

Collatio bonorurrj, 208, a. 
Coliegae, 310, b. 

Collegataiii, 6’75, a. 

Coliegiati, 1216, b. 

Cullegiinn, 310, b. 

Colobium, 1173, b. 

Colonutus, 311, b. 

Coloni, 311, b; 710, a, 

„ indigcaac, 49, a- 
Colonia, 31 3, b. 

Colonus, 48, b. 

„ nrIjanuH, 49, a. 
Colorcs, 320, a, 

Colossicotera, 322, a. 

Colossus, 322, a. 

Colum, 322, b; 1203, a. 
Columbarium, 58, a; 323, a; 
551, a. 

Columen, 328, a. 

Columna, 333, a. 

„ cocblis, 328, a. 

„ rostrata, 827, b. 
Columnarium, 328, a. 

Colus, 565, a. 

Coma, 328, b. 

Comes, 143, b; 330, a; 969, a. 
Commentarii senatus, 7, b, 
Comirissatio, 830, b; 1082, a, 
Comitia, SSO, h, 

„ calata, 331, a; UH, b; 

1115, a. 

„ cjeuturiata, 3SS, a. 

„ ciiriata, 311, b. 

„ tributa, 1156, b. 

Commeatus, S40, b. 
Commendationcs mortuomm, 
5S6, a. 

Commentariemls, 340, b. 
Commentarii sacromm, 941, a, 
Commentarium, 340, b. 
Commenlarius, 340, b. 
Commercium, 291, b. 
Commissoria lex, 340, b. 
Commksum, 341 , a, 
Commxxtio, ^50, a. 
Commodans, 343, a* 


INDEX. 

Commodatarius, 341, a. 
Comraodati actio, 341, a. 

Comm ©datum, 341, a. 
Communi clividuiido actio, 
341, a. 

Comoedia, 341. 

Compensatio, 347, b. 
Comperendinatio, 647, a. 
Comperendini dies, 409, b. 
Competitor, 77, a. 

Conipitalin, 347, b. 

Compitalicii ludi, 347, b. 
Compluvium, 427, b. 
Compromissum, 648, a; 985, a. 
ConcMinerata sudatio, 1 90, b. 
Conceptivae ferine, 528 b. 
Concha, 348, a. 

Conciliabulum, 318, a. 
Conciliarii, 143, b. 

Concilium, 348, a. 

Concio, 347, b. 

Concubina ( Grceic), 349, a. 

„ (Roman), 349. b. 
Concubinatiis, 349, b. 
Condemnatio, 12, b; 647, b. 
Condictio, 9, a; JO, a; 564, b. 
Conditivum, 561, a. 
Conditorium, 561, a. 

Condi turae, 3 204, a. 

Conductio, 710, a. 

Conductor, 265, a; 710, a, 
Condus, 260, b. 

Confarreatio, 741, a. 

Confessoria actio, 350, a. 
Confusio, 350, a. 

Coiigiarium, 350, b. 

Cougius, 351, a. 

Coiijurati, 1171, b. 

Conjuratio, 1171, b. 
Commbium, 740, a. 

Conopeum, 351, a. 
Con({iiisitOircs, 351, a. 

( 'orisangiiinei, 309, b. 
(ionscripti, 1016, b. 

Consecratio, 105, a; 631, b. 
Consensus, 820, a. 

Coosiliarii, 358, a. 

Consilium, 358, a, 
Consistorium, 909, b. 
Consobrina, 310, a. 
Consobrinus, 310, a. 
Consponsor, 640, b. 
Constellatio, 144, b. 
Coustitutiones, S5l, a. 
Cousualia, 351, b. 

Consul, 352, a. 

Consul ares, 969, a. 

Consalaris, 367, a. 

Consult!, 653, b. 

CemuHores, 653, b. 

Contestari, 708, b* 

Contractus, 817, b» 
Controversia, 648, a. 
Contubornales, 357, a* 
Contubernium, 357, 501 5 

. 1037, a. 

Contus, 357, b; 789, a. 
Convontio m manum, 740, b ; 
.. 742, a, 

Conventioncs, 820, b. 


Conventus, 357, b; 965, b. 
Conviciura, 637, b. 

Convivii magistcr, 1082, b. 

„ ^ rex, 1082, b. 

Cooptari, 305, b. 

Ccpbiniis, 358, a. 

Corbicula, 358, a. 

Corbis, 358, a. 

Coibitae, 358, b. 

Corbula, 358, a. 

Cornelia lex agraiia, 666, b. 

„ „ cie alea, 75, a. 

„ „ de fakis, 517, b. 

,, „ iVunientaria, 549, 

a. 

„ „ de injuriis, 638, a. 

„ „ jtidiciaria, 650, a. 

„ „ majestatis, 725, a. 

„ „ de novis tabellk, 

688, a. 

„ 5, nummaria, 517, b. 

„ „ de parricidio, 687, 

a. 

» j, de prosciiptione 

et proscriptis, 
963, b. 

-.j V do repetundis, 

986, a. 

}, „ desacerdotiis,997, 

b. 

„ do sicariis et vene- 

licis,670,b; 687, 
a; 1188, b. 

3> » de sponsoribus, 

641, a. 

„ „ sumptuaria, 1077, 

b. 

„ „ testamentaria, 

517, b. 

„ „ tribunicia, 697, b. 

„ „ de vi publica, 

1209, a. 

„ ^ „ imciaria, 687, b. 

Coraelia Baebia lex, 77, bj 
688, a. 

„ Caccilia lex, 549, b, 

„ et Caecilia lex, 688, a. 

Corxxicincs, 22, a. 

Cornu, 126, a ; 358, b. 

Cornua, 721, b ; 704, a. 
Corona, 148, b ; 325, a ; 359, a. 
„ Ariadnes, 148, b. 

„ castrensis, 360, b. 

„ civiea, $59, b. 

„ classiea, 360, a. 

„ convivial is, 362, b, 

„ Etrasca, 362, b, 

„ funebris, 362, a. 

„ graminea, 359, a. 

„ lemniscata, 363, a. 

„ looga, 362, b. 

„ Minoa, 148, b. 

„ raux*alis, 360, b. 

5, natalitia, 362, b, 

„ navalis, S60, a. ■ 

„ KUptialis, 362, b. 

„ obsidionalis, $59, a. 

„ olcagina, 361, b. 

„ oval is, 361, a, 

„ pactiUs, S6S, a. 



Corona pampinca, 3G3, a. 

„ plectilis, 363, a. 

radiata, 363, a 
„ rostrata, 360, a. 

„ saccrdotalis, 362, a. 

„ sepulchralis, 362, a, 

„ spicca, 362, a. 

„ su tills, 363, a. 

„ tonsa, 363, a. 

„ tonsil is, 363, a. 

„ torta, 363, a, 

„ triumphalis, 361, a. 

„ vallaris, 360, !)* 

Coronarii, -ae, 1029, b. 

Coronis, 325, a ; 363, a. 
Coroiiix, 363, a. 

Corporal i, 310, b ; 1216, b. 
Coiporatio, 310, b. 

Corpus, 310, b. 

„ juris civilis, 363, a. 
Corrcctore<^, 969, a. 

Coneus, 820, a. 

Cortex, 57, a. 

Cortina, 364, a. 

Corvus, 153, b ; 364, b* 
Corycaeum, 195, b; 580, a. 
Coryphaeus, 280, a. 

Corytos, 126, b. 

Cosmetae, 364, b. 

Cosmetes, 365, a; 581, bj 
624, a. 

CosxuctriaG, 264, b. 

Cosmi, 365, a. 

Cothurnus, 366, a, 

Cotjda, S()'7, a. 

Covinarii, 367, b. 

Covinus, 367, b. 

Crapula, 1204, a. 

Crater, Cratera, 1 53, b ; 367, b. 
Crates, 368, b. 

Creditor, 819, b, 

Creditum, 131, a, 

Oepi, 718, b. 

Crepida, 368, b. 

Crepidata tragoedia, 346, b, 
Crepidincs, 1192, b. 

Creppi, 7 1 8, b. 

Crota, 286,a; 12H, b. 

Cietio hereditatls, 599, a. 
Crimen, 368, b. 

Crimina extiaordinaria, 369, b* 
Crista, 566, a. 

Crocota, 369, b. 

Crotalistria, 370, a, 

Crotalum, 370, a. 

Crusta, 282, a ; 456, b- 
Crux, 370, b. 

Crypta, 371, a. 

Cryptoportictts, 371, a, 
Ctesibica machina, 100, b, 
Cubicularii, 372, a. 

Cubiculmn, 88, a; 372, a; 
428, a, 

Cubitoria, 307, b. 

Cubitus, 372, a ; 751, b, 
Cubus, 372, b* 

Cucullus, 372, b. 

Cudo, or Cudon, 372, b» 
Culcita, 674, b. 

Culeus, 373, a. 


INDEX. 

Culina, 428, b. 

Cullens, 373, a. 

Culpa, 373, a. 

„ lata, 373, a. 

„ lenissima, 373, b. 

„ Icvis, 373, b- 
Culter, 118, b ; 373, b. 
Cultrarius, 373, b. 

Cumatium, 38 U n. 

Cunabula, 634, a. 

Cuneus, 88, b; 1122, a. 
Cuniculus, 374, a. 

Cupa, 374, a ; 1 202, a. 

Cura boiiorum, 376, a. 

„ bonorum absentis, 376, a. 
„ bonoru in et vei it ris^ 37 6, a, 
„ liereditatis, 076, a. 

„ heieditatis jacentis, 376, 
a. 

Cunitela, 375, a. 

Curator, 318, b; 374, b. 
Curatores, 376, b. 

„ alvei et ripaxann, 

376, b. 

„ annoixae, 376, b, 

,, aijuariim, 115, b; 

376, b. 

„ kalemlarii, 376, b. 

„ ludoruiu, 376, b. 

„ opei'Um publicorum, 

376, b. 

„ I'cpublicae, 376, b. 

„ religionum, 376, b, 

„ viaruin, 377, a. 

Cuxda, 318, a; 377, b. 

Curiae, S18, aj 377, b. 
Curiales, 318, a, 

Cuidata comitia, 331, b. 

Curio, 377, b. 

„ maximiis, 377, b« 
Curriculum, 378, a* 

Currus, 147, b; 378, a. 
Cursores, 380, b. 

Cursiis, 287, a. 

Curules magistratus, 724, a. 
Curulis sella, 1014, b. 

Cusp is, 587, a, 

Custodcs cuslodiae* 250, b. 
Gustos urbis, 953, a ; 993, a. 
Cyatbus, 380, b ; 979, a. 
Cyclas, 381, a. 

Cycnus, 149, a. 

Cyma, $81, a. 

Cymatium, 381, a* 

Cymba, 381, a, 

Cymbal um, 381, 

Cynosuia, 147, b. 


D. 

Dactyliotbeca, 382, n. 

Damni injuria actio, 383, b. 
Bamnuni, 383, a. 

„ infectum, 383, a. 

„ mjxiriadatiim,383, b. 
Bare actionem, 11, a, 

Baricus, S84, b, 

Bebitor, 819, b. 

December, 226, a; 231, 232, 
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Deceinpeda, 386, a; 893, a. 
Decemviri, 386, a. 

„ iegibus scribentlis, 

386, a. 

„ litibus, or stlltibiis, 

judicandis, 386, b. 

„ saeroium, or saciis 

faeiendis, 387, a. 

„ agik dividmidis, 

387, a. 

Decennalia, or Dccemxia, 387, a* 
Decimaniis, 29, b. 

Decimatio, 387, a. 

Deciinalius, 982, b. 

Beclinatio, 296, b. 

Decretuin, S87, b ; 1021, a. 
Dccumac, 387, b. 

Decumaih, 21, b. 

Decuiiae, 10 i 2, a; 1216, a. 

5, juclicum, 650, b. 
Dccinnak's, 1216, b, 

Deeiiriatl, 1211. 

Dccxiiiatio, 77, b. 

Decuriones, 318, a; 471? a; 

497, b; 1017,1). 

Decxirrere, 559, 1). 

Decursoria, 937, a, 

Decussis, 141, a. 

Dedicarc, 433, a. 

Bed icatio, 631, a. 

Dediticii, 388, a. 

Beditio, 388, a. 

Bcdiictorcs, 77, a. 

Defensores, 968, b. 

Defrutuin, 1 202, a. 

Deject! effusive actio, S88, a* 
Delator, 388, b. 

Delectus, 499, a. 

Delia, 389, a. 

Bclietum, 369, a. 

Delpbin, or Belpbimis, 149, b. 
Belphinae, 284, h, 

Xlelpbinia, 389, b. 

Delubmm, 1104, b- 
Demarcbi, 389, b. 

Demens, 376, a. 

Demensum, 1041, b. 

Dementia, 376, a. 

Bcmetiia, 390, a, 

Bemimitio capitis, 239, b. 
Bemiurgi, 390, b. 
Demonstratio, 12, b. 

Bemus, 290, a* 

Denarius, 393, a. 

„ aurexis, 3 82, a •, 394, a. 
Denkjales feriae, 528, b. 

Bens, or Dcntale, 117, b. 
Bcntifricium, 394, a, 

Depensi actio, 640, a. 
Beponcxm, 394, a. 

Beportatio, 516, a, 

„ in insulam, 516, a* 
Beportatus, 516, a. 
Bepositariiis, 394, a. 

Bepositi actio, 394, b. 
Depositor, 394, a, 

Bepositum, iSl, a; 394, a. 
Derogarc legem, 682, h* 

, Desertor, 394, b. 

Designator, 558, b* 
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Desuitor, 394, b. 

Betestatio sacrorum, 568, b. 
Devergentia, 296, b. 
Deversorium, 258, b. 

Deunx, 140, b. 

Bextans, 140, b. 

Biadema, 395, a, 

Biaota, 308, a ; 429, a. 
Biaetetica, 395, b. 

Bialis flamen, 510, b. 
Diariuin, 1041, b. 

Biatrcla, 1210, b. 

Bicere, 405, b. 

Dictator, 401, b. 

Bidia lex, 1077, b. 

Diem diccre, 6 19, a. 

Dies, 408, a. 

„ coiuitiales, 409, b. 

,, coiriperciidini, 409, b. 

„ fasti, 409, a, 

,, fcrlali, 528, a. 

„ fesii, 409, b. 

„ intercisi, 409, b. 

„ nefasti, 40fb b. 

„ prodiaics, 410, a. 

„ profesti, 40‘i, b. 

„ K(‘!iu'ntiua, 530, a. 

,, slat!, 40!b b, 
DilKuTeatio, ‘IIP, a. 

I)i^^c«fa, 858, !i. 

Diljjifcalia, 729, a. 

DigitusV JL 
Dibsitom ex<*epti<>, ti, b. 
DiliKWitk, 373, a, 
|>imndiae,4i(b a. 

Dimueberi, 575, a, 

Diiueusum, ICMI-t b. 
Disniuutio eapiiiM, 2il% b». 
Dionysia, 410, h 
Diploimi, 414, b. 

Diptyeba, 1092,x 
Birecta actio, 10, a, 
Diribitores, JI30, b ; 414, li. 
Diwssio, lOib, b. 

Dhdrwto, 1 170» b- 
Dweipuk, 1 189, l>* 

Bkew«, 415, iL 
Dlspeusator, 222, ih 
Dhvmmum, 258, 
DivMIciihim, 1 1 4, a* 
Bifinatb, 415, b? 417, lb 

(law term), 417, b. 
Bivlaores, 77, a* 

Divoffeluift, 418* a. 

Dwlmm, H0,b; 75!, h 
Bogmatkii 746, l)» 

Dolabdbi, 420* it» 

Dobdmi, 420, a. 

Bdiinu, 1202, a* 

Balo, 420, b. 

Be dolo inalo actio, 373, a. 
Botei mains, 375, a. 
Bamkllmm, 420, b* 
DamiEimn, 42i, a* 

Bomimis, 42S, a; 5T4, 
w fttoerk, 558, k 
Bomitia l«, 94o» k 
Bomo, dftJSi, 

Bomus, 144^ |i i 423, k 
Bona* 4$2, k 


INDEX. 

Donarm, 432, b. 

Donatio, 434, a. 

Donatio mortis causa, 43‘1, a. 

„ propter nuptias,4i55, a. 
Donationes inter virum et 
uxorein, 435, b. 

Donativum, 351, b. 

Dormiloria, 428, a. 

Bos (Greek), 436, a. 

„ (Roman), 437, a. 

„ adventitia, 437, a. 

„ profectitia, 437, a. 

„ rcceptitia, 437, a, 

Dotk actio, 438, a. 

Braclima, 138, a j 1213, b. 
Draco, 14H, a; 1014, h 
Druconarius, 1044, b. 
Ducenarii, 439, a. 
Ducentesima, 1184, b. 

Diiella, 1213, b, 

Duillia lex, 683, a. 

„ Maenia lex, 688, a. 
Dulciurii, 921, a. 

DuoeimantiSr 29, b. 

Diiodecim scripia, 670, a, 
Duplarii, 439, b. 

Dupliearii, 429, b; 509, a. 
Dupiicatio, 12, a. 

Dtipondium, 893, k 
Dupondius, 141, a, 

Dussis, 141, a« 

Doumviri, 439, k 

„ Juri <li<mudo, 318, a, 
navales, 439, b. 

„ |)or<tudli0uis, 8SC, b, 
qiiinquermaleH, 4 39, b, 
,, sacfi, 4,39, lb 
„ Bticrorum, 439, k 
vik extra urbem pur- 
gandk, 439, k 
Bax, 960, n. 


E. 

Kdectici, 746, k 
KewUms, 475, a. 

Kdere actionem, 11, a, 
Edictum, 444, a. 

„ aeiliUeiuTO, 445, ta 

„ iKJViim, 444, k 

„ perpetuum, 444, b. 

445, lb 

provinciule, 445, a. 
„ tepentiimm, 444, k 

„ llicodorici, 44f> 

„ trabititiom, 444, k 

„ vetus, 444, lb 

„ nrbmmm, 445, a. 

Editor, 574, a# 

Klacottmsium, 190, bj 580, b. 
Eiectrum, 450, a* 

EIe»»loia, 452, k 
Ellychnium 713, a* 
Emancipatio, 455, a. 
Emansor, 394, k 
Emblema, 456, b. 

EtuboUtt, 6, b. 

JBmeriti, 499, k 
Emksarlam, 457 , 


Emphyteusis, 458, a. 
Empliyteiita, 458, a. 
E^iiphyteuticarius ager, 458, a. 
Empirici, 746, b. 

Emporium, 459, a. 

Emti et venditi actio, 459, a. 
Emtio bonorum, 208. a. 

„ et venditio, 459, a. 
Eneaustica, 903, k 
Eiidromis, 460, a. 

Eng'onasi, or Engonasin, 148, b. 
Eiisis, 577, a. 

Entasis, 4G1, b. 

Epheheum, 580, a, 

Epliebia, 195, k 
Ephij?pium, 464, a. 

Ephori, 461, b. 

Epibntae, 466, b. 

Epideiniurgi, 390, k 
Epipedouici, 30, k 
Epirhediiim, 994, k 
Kpistola, 351, a; 843, b. 
Epistoinium, 457, k 
Epistylium, 469, a. 

Epifaphium, 560, a. 
Kpithalamiiini, 573, b ; 744, a 
Epulones, 470, k 
Kpuhim Jovis, 470, b; 673, a. 
Kcpiestris ordo, 845, a, 

K(|oina, 471, a. 

Kquites, 47 i, a ; 575, b. 

„ singulares imperato- 
ris, 508, k 

EiHiitiim transvectio, 473, a. 

,, centurlas recogno- 
score, 473, a, 
Kqntileiis, 475, a. 

KquiiS, 149, k 

„ October, 850, a* 
Ergjmtulum, 476, a. 

Eridus, 476, a. 

Eridanas, 1 52, k 
Erigone, 150, b. 

Erogatio, 114, a. 

Ervilia, 59, a, 

Krvum, 59, a, 

Es.seda, 476, a. 

Essedarii, 476, b; 575, k 
Essedura, 476, a. 

Everriator, 562, a, 

Evictio, 476, k 
Evociiti, 508, a. 

Kuripus, 88, b ; 286, a. 
Ex-arch iatri, 119, k 
Ex-arc*h!atris, 119, b. 
Exauguratio, 479, b. 

Excel leutissimi, 628, a. 
Exceptlo, 11, b^; 956, a* 

,, cognitoria, 1 1, b. 

dilatoriii, 11, k 
„ litis dividuae, U, k 

„ pemnptoria, 1 1 , b. 

„ rd residuae, U, b. 

Exwfitorcft, 807, a. 

Excubiac, 250. 

Kscubitorcs, 480, a, 

Kxedra, 195, a j 428, a ; 480, a, 
Kxerdtor navis, 480, k 
Exercitorift actio, 480, k 
Exerdtus, 481, a. 



Exliibendum actio, ad, 511 , b. 
Exodia, 512, a. 

Exostra, 5 IS, a. 

Exploratores, 509, a. 
Ex&eqiiiae, 558, b. 

Exsilium, 513, a. 

,5 liberum, 515, b. 
Exsul, 515, b 
Exterere, 53, a. 

Extispices, 587, a. 

Extispicium, 587, a, 

Extranei hcredes, 589, b. 
Extraoi dinarii, 497, b ; 1 500, b. 
Exverrae, 562, a. 

Exverriator, 562, a. 

Exuviae, 1053, b. 


F. 

Faba, 57, a. 

„ trimestris, 57, a. 

Fabacia, 57, b. 

Fabia lex, 921, b. 

Fabri, 517, a. 

Fabula palliata, 346, b. 

„ praetextata, 346, b. 

9 , togata, 346, b. 

„ taijeinaria, 346, b. 

„ trabeata, 346, b, 
Fabulao Atellanae. 34'’, a. 
Factiones aiirigarum, 287 a, 
li’acttis, 826, b. 

Faecatura, 1203, a. 

Falacj 284, b. 

Falarica, 589, a. 

Falcidia lex, 676, b. 

Falcula, 518, a. 

Falsarii, 518, a. 

Fa] sum, 517, b. 

Falx, 518, a. 

Famil ia, 5 i 9, a ; 574, b ; 1 04 1 , a. 
Familiae emptor, 1144, 1). 

„ erciscuudae actio, 
520, a, 

Famil iaris, 519, b, 

Famosi Hbelli, 702, b ; 725, b. 
Famulus, 519, a, 

Famiia lex, 1077, b* 

Faimm, 1 104, a, 

Far Clusinum, 54, a. 

„ venuculum rutilum, 54, a, 
„ venuculum candidum, 54, 
a. 

Farrago, 59, a» 

I'^arreum, 741, a. 

Fartor, 520, a. 

Fas, 521, b. 

Fasces, 530, b. 

Fascia, 521, a. 

Fascinum, 521, b. 

Fasciola, 521, a, 

Fasti, 521, b. 

„ annales, 523, a. 

„ caleudares, 522, a# 

„ Capitolini, 523, b* 

„ consukres, 523, k 
„ dies, 522, a. 

„ bistorici, 523, a. 

„ sacri, 522, a. 


INDEX. 

Fastigiura, 113, b; 523, b. 
Fauces, 428, a, 

Favete linguis, 417, a. 

Fax, 524, a. 

Februare, 718, a. 

Februarius, 232; 718, a. 
Februum, 718, a. 

Februus, 718, a. 

Fecial es, 530, b. 

Feminal, 1179, a. 

Feminalia, 524, b. 

Fenestra, 432, a. 

Fenus, 525, b. 

„ nauticum, 528, a. 

Ferae magna minorque, 147, b. 
Feral ia, 562, b. 

Ferculum, 528, a, 

Ferentarii, 502, b. 

Feretrum, 559, a; 671, b. 
Feriae, 528, a, 

„ aestivae, 530, a. 

„ conceptivae, or conccp- 
tac, 528, b. 

„ denicalc.s, 528, b. 

„ imperativae, 528, b. 

„ Latinne, 529, b. 

„ praecidaiieae, 530, a. 

„ privntae, 528, a. 

„ publicae, 528, b. 

„ sementivae, 530, a. 

„ stativae, 528, b. 

„ stultoruin, 545, b. 

„ vindemialcs, 530, a. 
Ferre legem, 682, b. 
Ferccnnina, 530, a. 

Festi dies, 409, b. 

Festuca, 730, a. 

Fetiules, 530, b. 

Fibula, 531, b. 

Fictile, 532, b. 
l^’ictio, 534, b. 

Fideicommissarii practotes, 
536, a. 

Fideicommlssarius, 535, a. 
Fideicommissum, 535, a. 
Fidejussor, 640, b. 
Fideproinissor, 640, b. 

Ficles, 148, b; 720, a. 

Fidicula, 148, b ; 536, b. 

Fidis, 148, b. 

Fiducia, 536, b. 

Fiduciaria actio, 536, b. 
Fiduciarius, 535, a, 

FigUnae, 533, b. 

Figulina ars, 532, b, 

Figulus, 532, b* 

Filaiuen, 540, b. 

FiHa, 310, a, 

FiUafemilias, 873, b. 

Filius, 310, a. 

Filiusfamilias, 10, b ; 873, b ; 
874, a. 

Filum, 540, b. 

Fimbriae, 537, a* 

Fines ciTati, 930, b. 

Finis, 29, b ; 1032, a, 
Finitores, 71, k 
Finiumi regundorum actio, 
557, b. 

Fiscalcs, 575, b* 
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Fiscal is praetor, 538, a. 

Fisem, 537, b. 

Fistuca, 538, a. 

Fistucatio, 1 1 92, a. 

Fistula, 538, b ; 1088, a. 
Flabeliiferae, 539, b. 

Flabellum, 539, a. 

Flagellum, 539, b. 

Flagrio, 540, a. 

Flagrum, 539, b. 

Flamen, 540, a. 

„ Aiigustalis, 180j a. 

„ Curialis, 377, a 

„ Dialis, 540, b. 

„ Martiaiis, 540, a, 

5 , Q,uirinalis, 540, a. 

Flaminia lex, 690, a. 

Fiaminica, 541, a. 

Fkmmeum, 743, a. 

Flavia agraria lex, 690, a. 
Flexumines, 472, a. 

Floralia, 541, b. 

Flos (siligiuis), 55, b. 

Flumen, 1031, b. 

Fliiniinis recipiendr, or immit- 
tendi servitus, 1051, k 
Focale, 542, a. 

Foeuliis, 542, a. 

Focus, 542, a. 

Foederatae civitates, 542, b. 
Foederati, 542, b. 

Foedus, 542, b ; 1051, a. 
Foeniseca, 59, b. 

Foenisicia, 60, a. 

Foenum Graecum, 59, a* 

„ cordura, 60, a. 

Foenus, 525, b. 

„ nauticum, 528, iu 
Follieulus, 57, a; 543, a. 

Folds, 543, a; 1022, a, 

Fons, 543, b. 

Forceps, 545, a. 

Fores, 427, b, 

Korfex, 197, b; 545, a. 
Forficuk, 545, a. 

Fori, 283, b; 788, a. 

For is, 625, b. 

Forma, 532, b ; 545, b. 
Forraacii, 47, a. 

Formella, 545, b. 

Formido, 989, a. 

Formula, 11, a; 545, b. 
Formulae pracjudiciales, 1 2, b. 
Fornaealia, 545, b* 
Fornacatorcs, 192, b. 

Fornacula, 546, a. 

Fornax, 546, a. 

Fornix, 546, b. 

Foro cedcrc, or abire, 132, a. 

„ mergi, 132, a, 

Foruli, 203, a ; 28$, b. 

Forum, 357, b ; 546, b. 

I^'ossa, 3!,b j 253, a, 

„ caeca, 46, b, 

Ftamea, 589, a, 

Fraier, $10, a. 

Frafcrcs arvaks, | $8, a. 

Fraus, 929, a, 

Fmmm, 548, a, % 
Frigidmium, 189, a; 192, Ih 
* 4 M 
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Fritillus, 548, l)» 

Frontal Cj 91, a. 

Fructuaria res, 1221, a. 
Fructuarius, 1221, a. 

Fructus, 421, b. 

Friimcnta, 54, a. 

Frumentariae leges, 548, b. 
Framentarii, 551, a. 

Frumento servando, de, 53, b. 
Fucus, 55I,a; 1214, b. 

Fiiga lata, 515, b. 

„ libera, 515, b. 

Fugalia, 985, b, 

Fugitivarii, 1038, a. 

Fiigitivus, 1038, a. 

Fulcra, 67-1, b. 

Fulcrum, 118, b. 

Fiillo, 551, b. 

Fullonica, 552, b. 

Fullonicura, 552, b. 

Fullonium, 553, a. 

Fiimarium, 1205, b. 

Fumi iramlttendi scrvitus, 
1032, a. 

Fimalc, 553, a. 

Funalis equus, 379, b. 
Fimambulus, 553, a. 

Funarius, 379, b. 

Funda, 553, b ; 989, b. 
Fimdani, 543, a. 

Funditores, 553, b. 

Fundus, 554, a. 

Funes, 790, a. 

Funus, 554, l>. 

„ indictivum, 558, b. 

„ plebeium, 558, b. 

„ publicum, 558* b, 

„ taciturn, 558, b. 

„ translatitiurn, 55B, b. 
Furca, 562, b. 

Furcijfer, 563, a, 

Furfures, 55, b. 

Furia, or Fusia Caninia lex, 
690, a; 731, a. 

Furiosus, 376, a; 1113, b. 
Furnus, 192, b; 546, a. 

Furor, 576, a. 

FurtI actio, 563, b. 

Fiirtum, 562, a. 

„ couccptum, 563, b. 

„ manifestum, 563, b. 

„ wee mauifestum, 563, 
b. 

' objatum, 563, b* 
Fuscia^ 564, b» 

Fustlum Mimadfcmo, 565, a. 
Fustuaritim, 564,; b<. 

Fusus, 565, a. 


G. 

Gabbia lex, 1091, a. 

Gabimis ciuctus, 665, b; 1136, 

b. 

Gaesum, 583, b» 

Gaius, 6t9f b, 

Gatea, 565, b, 

Galema, 330, a; 566, Ilf 
Galkro, 566, b. 


INDEX. 

Galli, 566, b; 575, b. 

Ganea, 259, a. 

Gausapa, 567, a, 

Gausape, 567, a, 

Gausapum, 567, a. 

Gemini, 150, b. 

Gencr, 28, b. 

Geiiethliaci, 144, b, 
Geniculatus, 148, b. 

Genitura, 1 44, b. 

Gens, 567, b. 

Gentiles, 567, b. 

Gentilitas, 568, a. 

Gentilitia sacra, 568, b. 
Gentilitium jus, 568, a. 
Germani, 309, b. 

Gcrrae, 574, a. 

Gesta, 7, a. 

Gestatio, 619, a. 

Gingrus, 1130, b. 

Gladiatorcs, 574, a. 

Gladiator! urn, 574, b 
Gladius, 574, a. 

Glandcs, 554, a. 

Gleba, 1022, a. 

Glomus, 565, a. 

Glos, 28, b. 

Gluma, 57, a. 

Gompbi, 1 192, b. 

Gradus, 88, a; 577, a; 751, b, 
„ cognationis, 310, a, 
Oraecostasis, 579, b. 
Orammatophylacium, 1093, a 
Granea, 55, b. 

Graph iarium, 1071, a. 
Grassatores, 670, b. 
Gregorianus Codex, SOI , b. 
Gremium, 200, a; 1192, a. 
Groma, 251, b. 

Gubernacuiura, 788, b, 
Gustatio, S07, a. 

Guttus, 192, b ; 579, a. 
Gymnasiutn, 579, a. 


IF 

Habcuae, 585, a. 

Habitatio, lOSl, a, 

Hacres, 594, a ; 598, a. 
Ilalicastrutn, 54, a. 

Halteres, 585, a. 
Harmarnaxa, 585, b. 
Harmostao, 586, a. 
Ilarpaginetuli, 586, a. 
Harpago, 586, b, 

Harpastum, 586, b. 

Haruga, 587, a. 

Haruspices, 586, b. 
Ilai^spicina ars, 4X7, a j 587, 
Haruspiciutn, 417, a# 

Hasta, 267, h; 587, a. 

„ celibaris, 589, a. 

„ pura, 589, a, 

„ vendero sub, 172 , b. 
Hastariura, 589, a, 

Hastati, 494, b; 496i h, 
llelepolis, 590, a. 

ITeliaea, 401, a. 
Ileliocamiuus, 432, b. 


Helix, 590, b. 

Hellanodicae, 590, b ; 830, b. 
Hellenotamiae, 590, b. 

Helotes, 591, a. 

Hemina, 351, a; 367, a; 592, b. 
979, 

Heminariiim, 351 , a. 
Hemistrigium, 254, a. 
Hepatizon, 25, b. 

Heraea, 573, b. 

Herculanei, 167, a, 

Hercules, 148, b. 

Hcreditas, 598, a, 

Herediurn, 652, a ; 753, n. 
Heres (Greek), 59 I, a. 

„ (Roman), 598, a. 

Hot mac, 602, a. 

Hermaoa, 604, a. 

Ilermanubis, 603, b. 

Hermares, 603, b, 

Hermathena, 603, b. 
Hermeracles, 603, b. 
Hermogenianus codex, 301, lu 
Herrauli, 602, a. 

Heronos, 604, b. 

Hexaphori, 894, a, 

Hexaphoron, 672, b. 

Hexores, 785, b. 

Hieronica lex, 690, b; 965, a. 

, Ilicronicac, 167, a. 

Ililaria, 608, a, 

Hippocratici, 746, b. 

, Hippodromus, 608, b; 619 , 0 . 
Hippoperae, 611, a. 

Hirpex, 645, b. 

Histcr, 612, a. 

Histrio, 611, a, 

Hoedi, 149, a. 

Holoserica, 1028, b. 

Honoraria actio, 10, a; 258, a, 
Honorarii ludi, 716, a. 
Honorarium, 18* a; 686, a. 

„ jus, 10, a; 444, b. 
Honores, 613, b. 

Hoplomachi, 575, b. 

Hura, 614, a. 

„ genitalis, 144, b. 
Hordearium acs, 26, a; 471, b » 
Hordeum, 55, b. 

„ cantherinum, 56, a* 

„ Galatieum, or dis- 

tlehmm, 56, a. 

„ bexastichum, 56, a. 

Horologium, 615, a. 

Horrearii, 618, a. 

Ilorrcum, 618, a. 

Horten&ia lex, 682, a; 690, b. 

696, b; 928, a. 

Hortus, 618, a. 
u Hospes, 621, a. 

Hospitalia, 620, a. 

Hospitium, 619, a ; 620, a. 
Hostia, 999, b. 

Hostis, 619, b; 950, a. , 
Hostus, 826, lx 
Humare, 560, lx 
Hyacintbia, 621, h 
Hyades, 150, a 5 162, lx 
Hydra, Hydros, 153, lx 
Hydraula, 622, b* * 



Hydromeiunn, 120S, b. 
Hypaethrae, 195, a. 
Hypocaustuni, 192, b. 
Hypogeiim, 556, b. 
Hypotheca, 916, a. 
Hypothecaria actio, 91, b. 
liypolraclielium, 325, a. 


I. J. 

Jaculatores, 503, a; 589, a. 
Jacaliim, 589, a ; 989, b 
Janitor, 427, b; 637, b. 
Janiia, 427, b ; 624, b. 
Januarius, 231, 232. 
latralipta, 628, a. 
latraiipticc, 628, a. 
latrosopliista, 628, a. 
Iconicae statuae, 1063, a. 
Idus, 231, b. 

Jejunum solum, 45, b. 
Jentaculum, 306, a. 

3 licet, 560, b. 

Illustrcs, 628, a. 

Jlotac, 591, a. 

Imagines, 628, b. 

Imbrices, 1098, b, 
Immunitas, 628, b. 
ImpendHrai, 525, b. 
Imperativae feriao, 528, b. 
Irnperator, 630, a, 
Imperium, 628, b; 992, b. 
Impluvium, 427, b. 
Impubes, 630, a ; 636, a. 
In bonis, 205, b» 
Inangumtio, 631, b. 

„ regis, 992, a. 
Inaiiri.s, 632, a. 
Incendium, 632, b. 
Ineensus, 239, b; 263, a, 
Inceramenta naviuna, 903, 
Incestum, -us, 633, a. 
Incitega, 633, b. 
IncHnatio, 296, b. 
Incorporales res, 421, b* 
Incubatio, 433, b. 
Jnctiaabula, 634, a. 

Incus, 634, a. 

Index, 704, b. 
Indigitamenta, 941, a, 
Inducre, 78, b. 
Indumentum, 1173, b* 
Indusium, 1173, b. 
Indntus, 78, b; 1173, b. 
Infamia, 634, b. 

Infans, 636, a* 

Infantia, 636, a. 

Inferiae, 5.62, b. 

Infula, 6S7, a. 
Ingenieulatus, 148, b. 
Ingeniculus, 148, b. 
Ingemii, 637, a. 
Ingenuitas, 637, a* 
Ingratus, 878, a. 

Injuria, 6S7, b, 
Injuriarum actio, 639 a; 

Un 

inlieiuro, 335, b. 

Innixus, 148, b. 


INDEX.. 

InofBciosi querela, 1118, a. 
Inofficiosum testamentum, 
1117, b. 

Inquilini, 311, b. 

Inquilinus, 516, b; 710, a. 
Insania, 376, a. 

Insanus, 376, a. 

Inscripta, 945, a, 

Inbigne, 638, a. 

In&tita, 639, a. 

Inbtitor, 639, a. 

, Institoria actio, 639, a. 
lustitutiones, 639, b. 
Institutoria actio, 641, b. 

Insula, 430, a. 

Integrum, restitutio in, 987, 
a. 

Intontio, 12, b. 

Intercapedo, 191, a. 

Inteicessio, 640, b; 641, b. 
Intercibi dies, 409, b. 
Interdictio aquae et ignis, 516, 
I). 

InterdicLum, 642, a. 

„ adipiscendae pos- 

scssionis, 643, a. 
„ dupiicium, 644, a. 

„ possessormm,643, 

a. 

„ de prc»cario,643,b. 

„ prohibitorium, 

642, a. 

„ quorum honor nin, 

983, b. 

„ recup erandae pos- 

sessionis, 643, b, 
„ rcstitutorium,642, 

a. 

„ retinendae posses- 

sionis, 643, a. 

„ Sal vianum, 64 3, a. 

b. „ sectorium, 643, a ; 

1013, b. 

„ simplicium,644,a. 

„ uti possidetis, 64 3, 

a. 

„ utrubi, 643, a. 

Intergerinus, 869, b* 
Intergorivus, 869, b. 
Intornundinum, 816, b, 
Interpres, 77, a; 131, b; 644, 
Interregnum, 644, b. 

Interrex, 644, b. 

Intervallum, 248, a. 

Interula, 1173, b. 

Intestabilis, 645, b. 

Intestato, hcreditatis ab, 59B, n. 
Intestatus, 598, a. 

Intestinum opus, 645, b. 
Intimum solid urn, 57, n, 
Indusium, 1173, b* 
Inventarium, 601, b. 

Investis, 631, a. 

Irpex, 645, b. 

Isekstici ludi, 1 67, b. 

Italia, 318, a; 964» k 
1200, Iter, 937, a, 

Iterare, 49, b. 

Itineris sorv'itus, 1032, a. 
Jubere, 1023, a. 
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Judex, 10, b; 646, b; 968, a. 

„ ordinarius, 968, a ; 
969, a. 

„ pedaneuR, 651, a. 

,, qiiaestioniR, 648, h, 
Judicati actio, 651 , b. 

Judices edit!, 648, b. 

„ edititii, 77, b ; 648, b. 
Judicia duplicia, 520, a. 

„ extraordinaria, 709, a. 

„ legitima, 629, a. 

„ quae imperio, 628, b. 

Judicium, 646, b. 

„ alburn, 649, l>. 

„ ex lege, 029, a. 

„ popiili, 648, a. 

„ privatum, 648, a. 

„ publicum, G4S, a. 

„ tutelae, 1178, b. 

Jiigarii, 48, a. 

Jugerum, 651, b. 

Jugum, 651, b; 652, a; 753, 
Jugunientum, 624, !>. 

Jugiis, 651, b. 

Juliae leges, 690, b. 

Julia lex de adultcriis, 1 7, a. 

„ agraria, 690, b. 

„ de ambitu, 77, b. 

„ de annona, 690, b. 

„ de bonis cedendis, 

690, b. 

„ caducaria, 691, a. 

„ de caede efc vencfieio, 

691, a. 

„ de civitate, 691, a. 

„ do foenore, 691, a 

„ de fundo dotali, 69 1 , 

a. 

,, judiciaria, 691, a. 

„ de liberis legation!- 

bus, 679, a. 

„ majestatls, 691, a. 

„ municipalis, 691, a. 

„ et Papia I?oppaea 

691, b. 

„ peculatus, 881, b. 

„ ct Plautia, 692, b. 

„ de provinces, 692, b. 

„ repetundarum, 986, 

b. 

„ do rcsicluis, 881, h, 

„ de sacerdotiis, 693, a, 

„ de aacrilegis, 881, b ; 

iool, b. 

„ sumpbiaria, 693, a; 

1078, a. 

„ tbeatralis, 693, «. 

„ et Tltia, 693, a. 

„ de vi priblica et pri- 

vata, a* 

„ vicesiraar|% 1196» a* 

Julius, 232i 

Junea, or Jum%'Norbaria lex, 
670, a; 693, a; 705, bj 731, a. 

^ Junia lex repetundarum, 986, & 
' Junlores, 333, k 
Junius, 229, b; 232. 

Jure, actio in, 10, a j 655, K 
^ „ adctiasccttdi, 1^00, b. 

„ agere, 11, a. 
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Jure cessio, in, 653, a. 
Jureconsulti, 653, b. 

Jurgium, 653, a. 

Juridici, 653, b. 

J uris auctores, 173, b | 653, b ; 
654, b. 

Jurisconsult!, 653, b. 
Jurisdictio, 357, b. 

Jurisperiti, 653, b. 
Jurisprudentes, 653, b. 

Juris studiosi, 143, b. 

Jus, 655, b. 

„ aquae impetratae, 115, a. 

„ Aelianum, 659, a. 

„ annuli aurci, 95, b. 

„ anniilorum, 95, b. 

„ applicationis, 295, a. 

„ augurluin, or augurum, 
179, a. 

„ civile, 10, a; 656, a, 

„ „ Flavian um, 659, b. 

„ „ Papirianuin, or Fa- 

pisianum, 659, b. 
„ civitatis, 291, b. 

„ commcrcii, 291 , b j 317, b. 
„ coiinubii, 291, b. 

„ edicendi, 444, a. 

,, eundi, 1032, a. 

„ fefciale, 656, b. 

„ gentilitium, or gentilitatis, 
568, a. 

„ gentium, 656, a. 

„ honorarium, XO, a ; 444 b; 
657, a. 

„ hOnoruna, 291, b. 

„ Italicum, 317, a. 

„ Latii, 291, b; 669, b. 

„ libcrorum, 692, b. 

„ naturaie, 656, a. 

„ non scriptum, 657, b» 

„ I*onti0eimn, 656, b ; 941, 
b. 

„ possossionis, 946, a ; 948, a. 
„ postliminii, 919, b. 

„ praediatorium, 955, a. 

„ praetoriiim, 444, b ; 657, a. 
„ privatum, 291, b; 657, b. 

„ publico epulnndi, 1022, 1). 
„ publicum, 291, b; 657, b. 
„ Quiritium, 2!)I , b ; 65S a. 
„ relationis, 1021, a. 

„ respondendi, 654, a. 

„ sacrum, 656, b. 

„ scriptum, 657, b. 

„ senates, 101 B, b. 

„ suflTragbmm, 291, b. 

„ supcrficlarium, 1078, b. 

„ voeatio, in, 10, b. 
Jusjuraiidum, 659, b* 

„ calmmiiae,2S5,a. 
Juata funera, 558, b, 
Justmkncus codex, 301, b. 
Justitium, 663, b. 

Jtissu quod aotio, 66S, b. 

J ustum, 659, a. 

Juvenalia, or Juvcnales ludi, 
66$, b. 


L. 

Labarum, 1045, a. 

Eabrum, 191, a; 192, a. 
Labyrinthus, 664, a. 

Lacerna, 665, a. 

Laciniae, 665, a. 

Laconicum, 184, b; 190, b; 
191, b. 

Lacunar, 432, a. 

Lac us, 1 14, b. 

Laena, 665, b. 

Laesa majestas, 724, b, 
Lagenae, 1203, b. 

Lancea, 588, a. 

Lancula, 667, a ; 1 170, b. 
Lanarius, 919, b. 

Lanificium, 1099, b. 

Laniger, 149, b. 

Lanista, 574, b. 

Lanterna, 669, a. 

Lanx, 667, a. 

Lapicidinac, 671, a. 

Lapis specularis, 432, a. 
Laqucar, 452, a. 

Laqiica tores, 575, b. 

Laquciis, 667, b. 

Larariiim, 667, b. 

Larentalia, 668, a. 

Larcntinalia, 668, a. 

Largitio, 77, a. 

Larva, 889, b. 

Lata fuga, 515, b. 

Later, 668, a, 

Laterculus, 668, a, 

Laterna, 669, a. 

Latielavius, 294, a. 

Latii jus, 669, b. 

Latinae feriac, 529, b. 

Latini Juniani, 705, b, 
Latinitas, 669, b. 

Latinus, 291, k 
Latium, 669, b. 

Latomiac, 671, a, 

Latrina, 188, b. 

Latrociniiun, 670, a. 

Ijatrones, 670, .a. 

Latrunculi, 670, b. 

Latiuniae, 671, a. 

Laius clavus, 293, b. 

Lavatio calda, 190, b; 191, a. 
Laudatio funcbris, 559, a, 
Laurentalia, 668, a, 

Lautia, 677, b. 

Lautomiae, 671, a, 

Lautwmiae, 671, a. 

Lectica, 671, b. 

Lecticarli, 671, b; 672, a. 
Lecticula, 671, bj 672, b» 
Lcctistemium, 673, a. 
Lectores, 92, a. 

Lectus, 673, a. 

„ funcbris, 671, b. 
Lcgatarius, 675, a. 

Legatio libera, 678, b. 
Legatum, 675, a. 

Legates, 677, b; 967, b. 

Leges, 682, a. 

„ censoriae, 265, a. 


Leges centuriatae, 682, a. 

„ curiatae, 332, b ; 682, a, 
„ Juliae, 690, b. 

Legio, 490, a ; 597, b. 

Legis actiones, 9, a. 

„ Aquiliae actio, 383, b. 
Legitima hereditas, 598, a 
600, a. 

Legitimae actiones, 9, a. 
Legitimura spatium, 1033, b. 
Legitimus modus, 1033, b. 
Legumina, 57, a. 

Lembus, 680, a. 

Lemniscus, 680, a, 

Lemuralia, 680, b. 

Lemuria, 680, b. 

Lenaea, 411, b, 

Leno, 680, b. 

Lenocinium, 680, b. 

Leo, 150, b. 

Leporaria, 69, b. 

Lepta, 270, b. 

Lepus, 152, b. 

Leria, 708, a. 

Lernaea, 681, a. 

Lessus, 559, a. 

Leuca, 893, b. 

Leuga, 893, b, 

Levir, 28, b. 

Lex, 657, a; 658, b; 681, b. 

„ Acilia, 986, b. 

„ Acilia Calpimiia, 77, b. 

„ Aebutia, 9, a; 267, a; 
684, a. 

„ Aelia, 684, a. 

„ Aelia Sentia, 684, a j 
878, a. 

„ Aemilia, 684, b. 

„ ,» do censoribus, 

684, b. 

„ Aemilia Baebia, 688, a. 

„ Aemilia Lepidi, 1077, b. 
„ Aemilia Scauri, 731, b; 
1077, b. 

„ agraria, 37, a; 685, a. 

„ ambitus, 77. 

„ Ampia, 684, b. 

„ annalis, or Villia, 19, b; 
684, b. 

„ annua, 444, b. 

5 , Antia, 1077, b. 

„ Antonia, 685, a* 

„ Apuleia, 641, a; 685, a. 
„ „ agraria, 685, a, 

„ „ frumentaria, 


548, a; 685, a. 
„ 9 , majestatis, 725, a. 

„ Aquilia, 383, b. 

„ Aternia Tarpeia, 685, a. 
„ Atia do sacerdotiis, 685* a* 
„ Atilia, 685, a; 693, a; 
1177, a. 

„ Atinia, 685, a. 

„ Aufidia, 78, a. 

„ Aurelia, 650, a* 

„ Baebia, 685, a. 

9 , „ Aemilia, 688, a. 

„ Caecilia de Censoribus, or 
„ „ Ceneori a, 685 


b. 



Lex Caecilia de vectigalibus, 
685, b. 

„ „ Didia, 685, b. 

„ „ tabellaria, 1091, 

a. 

„ Calpurnia de ambitu, 77, 
b. 

,, „ de repctundis, 

648, bj 649, 
b ; 986, a. 

„ Canulcia, 685, b, 

„ Cassia, 685, b. 

„ „ agraria, 685, b. 

„ „ tabellaria, 685, b ; 

1091, a. 

w „ Tercntia frumcnta- 

ria, 685, b. 

„ Cittcia, 685, b. 

„ Claudia, 686, a. 

„ Clodiac, 549, b ; 686, a. 
„ Coelia or Caclia, 1091, a. 
„ Cornelia agraria, 666, b. 
„ „ de civitate, 686, 

b. 

„ „ de falsis, 517, b. 

„ „ frumentaria, 549, 

a, 

„ „ de injiiriis, 638, 
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„ judiciaria,650, a. 
„ de magistratibus, 

686, b. 

„ niajestatis,725,Ji, 
,1 de novis tabellis, 
688, a. 

„ nummaria, 5n,b, 
„ de parricidio, 

687, a. 

„ de proscriptione 
ct proscriptis, 
963, b. 

„ de repctundis, 

986, a. 

„ de sacerdotiis, 

997, K 

f, de sicariis et ve- 
neficis, 670, b j 
687, a; 1188, 
b. 

„ de sponsoribus, 

641, a. 

„ sumtnaria, 1077, 
b. 

„ testa raentaria, 

517, b. 

„ de vi publica, 
1209, a, 

„ tribunicia,687,b. 
„ imciaria, 687, b. 
,, Uaebia, 77, b» 

„ Caecilia, 549, b« 
„ et Caecilia, 688, 
a* 

Cxiria'ta de iraperxo, 172, 
b ; S33, a» 

I>idia,^1077, b. 

Bomitia de sacerdotiis, 
940, b. 

Duilia, 68$, a. 

„ nmenia, 688, a. 
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Lex Duodecim Tabuiarum, 
688, a. 

„ Fabia de plagio, 921, b. 
„ Falcidia, 676, b. 

„ Fannia, 1077, b. 

„ Flaminia, 690, a. 

„ Flavia agraria, 690, a. 

„ frumentariae, 549, b. 

„ Fufia de religione, 690, a. 

,5 „ judiciaria, 650, a. 

„ Furia or Fusia Caninia, 
690, a; 731, a. 

„ „ de sponsu, 641, a ; 

732, a* 

„ „ or Fusia testamen- 

taria, 676, b. 

„ Gabinia tabellaria, 1091, 
a. 
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Gabiniae, 78, a ; 690, a, 
Gellia Cornelia, 690, b. 
Genucia, 690, b. 
Hieronica, 690, b; 965, a. 
Horatia, 690, Is. 
Hortensia de plebiscitis, 
682, a; 690, b; 696, b; 
928, a. 

Hostilia de fastis, 690, b. 
Icilia, 690, b. 
judicaria C. Gracchi, 
1017, b. 

Julia de adulteriis, 17, a; 
4J9, a; 680, b. 

„ de ambitu, 77, b. 

„ de civitate, 319, b; 
320, a. 

„ municipalis, 635, b ; 
691, a. 

„ peculatus, 881, b. 

„ de vi, 633, a. 
JuHae, 690, b ; 691, 692, 
693, a. 

J unia de peregrinis, 693, a. 
„ Licinia, 693, b. 

„ Norbana, 670, a; 
693, a; 705, b ; 
731, a. 

„ repetundaniiTi, 986, 
£1* 

„ Velleia, 693, a. 
Laetoria, 693, b. 

Licinia de sodalitiis, 77, b. 
„ Junia, 693, b. 

„ Mucia de civibus 
rcgundis,693,b. 
„ sumtuaria, 1077, 
b* 

Lieiniae rogationes, 693, 
b. 

Liviac, 549, a ; 694, a, 
Lutatia de vi, 1209, a» 
Maenia, 694, b. 
majestatis, 69 1 , a ; 724, b. 
Mamilia de coloniis, 604, 
b. 

„ finiumxoguuda- 
rum, 604, h 
mmcipn, 728, 

Manilia, 694, l>* ^ 

Manila de viccsima, 23, 
h; 731, b. 


Lex Marcia, 695, a. 

„ Maria, 695, a. 

„ Meramia, or Remmia, 
234, b. 

„ Mensia, 695, a. 

„ Minucia, 695, a. 

„ Octavia, 549, a. 

„ Ogulnia, 695, a, 

„ Oppia, 1077, a. 

„ Orebia, 1 077, a. 

„ Ovinia, 695, a; 1018, a. 
„ Papia de peregrinis, 695, 
a. 

„ „ Poppaea, 206, b 5 

418, b; 691, b; 
878, b; 879, b. 
„ Papiria, or Julia Papiria 
de mulctarusa aestima- 
tione, 695, a. 

„ Papiria, 695, a. 

,, ,5 Plautia, 695, b. 

j) „ Poctelia, 696, a. 

« ,, tabellaria, 1091, 
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Pedia, 695, b. 

I^edixcaea, 6\95, b. 
Pesulania, 695, b. 
Petrei«a, 695, b. 

Petronia, 695, b. 

Pinaria, 695, b. 

I’laetoria, 374, b ; 409, a- 
Plautia, or Plotia de vi, 
1209, a. 

„ or Plotia judi- 

eiaria, 650, a ; 
695, b. 

„ I’apiria, 293, a ; 

695, b. 

Poctelia, 77, t) ; 696, a. 

„ Papiria, 696, a ; 

797, a. 
Pompeia, 696, a. 

„ de ambitu, 77, 

b ; 650, a ; 
696, a. 

„ judiciaria, 650, 

a. 

„ de jure magis' 

tratuum,696, 
a, 

„ de parricidiis, 

687, a. 

„ tribunitia, 696, 

a. 

„ dc vi, 653, a; 

650, a ; 6'96, 
a; 1209, a. 
Pompeiae, 696, a, 

Popiiia, 695, a. 

Porciae de capita civium. 
696, a. 

Porcia de proviiiciis, 696 
a. 

Publicia, 696, a. 

Pwbliiia, 696, a. 

„ de alea, 75, a. 

,, de sponsoribus, 

64 1, a; 732,0. 
Publiliae, 697), b j 928, ft* 
Pupk, 697, a. 
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Quintia, 697, a. 
regia, 697, a; 1149, a. 
regiae, 332, a. 

Eemmia, 234, b. 
repetundarum, 956, a. 
de residiis, 881, b. 
Rbodia, 697, a. 

Eoscia theatralis, 697, b ; 

1123, b. 

Eubria, 697, b. 

Eupiliae, 698, a ; 964, b, 
sacratae, 698, a. 

Satura, 683, a; 1008, b. 
Scantinia, 698, b. 
ScriboBia, 698, b. 
Sempronia de foenorc, 
699, a. 

Semproniae, 698, b, 
Servilia agraria, 699, a. 

„ Cacpionis,649,b. 
„ Glaucia de civi- 

tatc, 986, b. 

„ Glaucia de repe- 

tmidis, 649, b; 
986, b. 

„ judiciaria, 649, 
b ; 699, a. 
Silia, 699, a. 

Silvani et Carbonis,695,b. 
Sidpicia Senipronia, 699, 
b. 

Sulpiciae, 699, b. 
Sumpiuatiae, 1077, a. 
Tabellariae, 1091, a, 
Tarpeia Atcrnia, 685, a. 
Terentia Cassia, 549, a. 
Terentilia, 699, a. 
Testamentariae, 699, b. 
Thoria, 699, b. 

Titia, 700, b. 

„ de aloa, 75, a. 

„ de ttitoribus, 700, 
b. 

Treboiiia, 700, b. 
Tribunicia, 1149, a. 
Tullia de ambitii, 77, b. 
„ do Icgatione li- 
bera, 679, a, 

Valeria, de proscriptione, 
963, b. 

Valeriae, 700, b. 

„ et Horatiae, 
700, b; 928, 


„ Varia, 725, a, 

„ Vatimia do pro’vinclis, 
701, a. 

„ „ dccolotti8,70I,a. 

„ de vi, 1 209, a, 

„ viark, 701, a; 1193, a» 

„ viccsimaria, 1196, a. 

„ VilUa aunalis, 701, b. 

„ VWlk, 96, a; 701, b. 

„ Vocoaia, 696, b ; 701 , b. 
Libatio, 1000, a. 

Libella, 702, b; 706, a* 
Libellus, 792, b s 843, 1). 
Liber, 637, a; 703, b } 704, 
730, b. 

Libera 615, b. 


Liberales ludi, 414, b. 
Liberalia, 414, a. 

Liberalis causa, 143, a. 

„ manus, 143, a. 
Liberalitas, 77, a. 

Liberi, 637, a ; 705, a. 

Libertas, 704, b. 

Libertus (Greek), 705, a. 

„ (Roman), 705, a. 
Libertinus, 637, a. 

Libitinani, 558, a. 

Libra, 706, a. 

„ or as, 706, a; 810, a. 
Librae, 151, a. 

Libramentum, 113, b. 

Libraiia taberna, 704, b. 
Librarii, 570, b ; 704, b ; 706, b. 
Librarius legionis, 7, b. 
Librator, 707, a. 

Libripens, 727, b. 

Liburna, 786, a. 

Liburnica, 786, a. 

Liceri, 172, a. 

Licia, 1101, a. 

Liciatoruin, 1101, a. 

Licinia lex de sodaliiiis, 77, (). 

„ Junia lex, 693, b. 

„ Mucia lex, 693, b. 

„ lex siimturia, 1076, b. 
Liciniac rogationes, 693, b, 
Licitari, 172, a. 

Lictor, 707, a. 

Ligo, 707, b. 

Ligula, 707, b j 979, a. 

Lima, 707, b. 

Xjimbus, 707, b. 

Liiuen, 624, b; 949, b. 

Limes, 29, b. 

Limltatio, 29, b. 
limus, 1075, a. 

Linearii, 29, b. 

Linteamcn, 851, b. 

Linteones, 1099, a. 

Linteum, 674, b. 

X4mum, 1092, a. 

Limre, 49, b. 

X-.iteme, 843, b. 

Literarum obligatio, 818, a. 
IJterati, 1041, b. 

Litbostrotum, 431, a. 

Iritis contestatio, 708, a ; 8 1 9, a. 
Idtus dividuac cxceptio, 11, b. 
Lituus, 709, b. 

Lixac, 234, b. 

Locare agrum, 43, a j 48, b. 
Locarii, 88, b. 

Locati et conduct! actio, 710, a. 
Loeatio, 710, a. 

„ fructus, 43, a. 

Locator, 710, a. 
Loeulamentum, 203, a. 
liOculus, 559, b* 

Locupjes, 7X0, a. 

Locus Uberatus et ofiTatus, U04> 
a. 

Lodicula, 710, a. 

Ijodix, 710, a. 

XjOgistae, 376, b, 

X, momentum, 57, b. 

Lora, 1203, a. 


Lorarii, 540, a. 

Lorica, 711, a. 

Lucar, 613, a. 

Lucerences, 875, b 5 1 155, b, 
Luceres, 875, b ; 1155, b. 
Lucerna, 713, a. 

Lucta, 713, b. 

Luctatio, 713, b. 

Ludi, 714, b. 

„ Apollinares, 715, a. 

„ Augustales, 179, b. 

„ Capitolini, 715, a. 

„ Circenses, 286, b ; 7 H , b 
715, b. 

„ compitalitii, 1347, b. 

„ Consuales, 286, b. 

„ I^lorales, 542, a. 

„ funebres, 715, b. 

„ honorarii, 716, a. 

„ liberales, 414, b. 

„ magni, 715, b, 

„ Martialcs, 716, a. 

„ Megalcnses, 749, a. 

„ natalitii, 716, a. 

„ Palatini, 716, a. 

„ piscatorii, 716, a. 

„ plebcii, 716, a. 

„ pontificalcs, 716. b. 

„ quaestorii, 716, b. 

„ quinquennales, 9, a. 

„ Romani, 716, b. 

„ saeculares, 716, b. 

„ scenici, 714, b; 749, a. 

„ Tarontini, 716, b. 

„ Taurii, 716, b* 

Ludus, 574, b. 

„ diiodecim scriptoruuj, 
671, a. 

„ latruncidoruin, 670, b* 
„ Trojae, 288, a. 

I^umen, 115, a; 538, b. 
X^uminum servitus, 1033, b. 
Xjupanar, 258, b. 
laipatum, 548, a. 

Lupercalia, 7 1 8, a. 

Luperci, 7 1 8, a. 

Lupus ferrous, 7 1 9, a. 
Lustratio, 719, a. 

Lustrum, 259, a ; 719, b. 
Lychnuebus, 

I^yra, 148, bj 720, a. 


M. 


Macebus, 347, a. 
Macedoiiianum senatiisconsu !- 
turn, 1026, a. 

Macellariug, 722, a. 

Macelluro, 722, a, 

Maccria, 769, b. 

Machinae, 722, a. 

Macrum solum, 45; b. 

Mactra, 1, a. 

Maenia k% 694, b* 
Maenianum, 86, b ; 88, a ; 723, 
a. 

Magadis, 721, a; 779, a. 
Magister, 723, a. 

„ admissionum, 14, k 



^lagister armonim, a. 

„ auctiones, 208, b. 

„ convivii, 1082, b. 

,, cpistolariim, 720, a. 

j, equituni, 407, b. 

j, libellorum, 728, a. 

5, memoriae, 723, a, 

„ militum, 723. a. 

„ navis, 480, b. 

„ officiorum, 723, a. 

3, popnli, 405, a. 

„ scriniorum, 723, b. 

„ socictatis, 723, b. 

„ vicoruxn, 723, b. 
Maglstratus, 723, b. 

Magnifici, G28, a, 

Maius, 232, a. 

Majestas, 724, b. 

Majores, 636, b. 

Malleolus, 726, a. 

Malleus, 726, a. 

Malluviiim, 729, b. 

Maius, 789, a. 

Maius oculiis, 521, l>. 

Mam ilia lex, 694, b. 
Mammaeaui, 75, b. 

Manceps, 265, a ; 726, b. 
Mancxpatio, 727, b ; 1116’, a. 
Mancipi res, 421, b; 1218, a. 
Mancipii, 728, a. 

„ causa, 726, b. 
Mancipium, 727, a, 

Mandata principum, 728, b. 
Mandatarius, 728, b. 

Maiidati actio, 728, b. 
Mandator, 728, b. 

Mandatum, 728, b. 

Maudrac, 671, a. 

Mane, 409, a. 

Mangones, 1040, a. 

Manica, 729, a. 

Manicula, 1 1 8, a. 

Manilla lex, 694, b. 
Manipulates, 500, b. 
Manipularii, 500, b. 

Manipulus, 494, a; 497, a; 
500, b. 

Manila lex, 731, b. 

Mansio, 729, a. 

Mansionarius, 729, b. 
Mansiones, 729, bj 880, b. 
Mantele, 729, b. 

Manuarium aes, 26, b. 
Manubiae, 951, b; 3053, b« 
Manum, conventio in, 740, b ; 
742, a. ^ 

Manumissio, 730, a, 
Manumissor, 730, b. 

Manus, 26, b. 

„ ferrea, 586, b. 

„ injcctio, 731, b, 

Mappa, 729, b. 

Marcia lex, 695, a. 

Margincs, 1 1 92, b. 

Maria lex, 695, a. 

Marsupium, 732, b. 

Martialis flamen, 504, a. 
Martiales ludi, 716, a. 
Martins, 232. 

Mastigia, 540, a. 


INDEX. 

Rlasliclie, 903, b. 

Matara, 589, a. 

Mater, 310, a. 

Materfamilias, 51 9, b ; 740, b. 
Mathesis, 144, b. 

Matralia, 735, a. 

Matriinonium, 735, b. 

Matrona, 711, a. 

Matronales feriae, 744, a. 
Matronalia, 744, a. 

Mausoleum, 561, a; 744, a. 
Mazonomus, 745, b. 

Mcdiastiiii, 48, a ; 745, l>. 
Mcdicamina, 1 204, a. 

Medicina, 745, b. 

Medicus, 747, a. 

Mcdlmnus, 748, b, 
Mcditriualia, 748, b. 

Medix tuticus, 748, b. 

Medulla niidata, 55, b 
Megalenses ludi, 749, a. 
Megalensia, 349, a. 

Megalesia, 749, a. 

Melligo, 70, b. 

Mcmbraiia, 703, b. 

Memmia lex, 234, b. 

Meosa, 749, b. 

„ de, 131, a. 

Mensac Ilelpliicae, 2, ju 

„ scripturam, per, 1 3 1 , a, 

Mensam per, 131, a. 

Mensarii, 750, a* 

Mensularii, 750, a. 

Mensialex, 695, a. 

Blensis, 238, a. 

Mensores, 71, b; 750, b. 
Menstruum, 1041, b, 

Mensura, 750, a. 

Mercenarii, 758, a. 
Mercenarius, 48, a, 

Mcrenda, 306, b. 

Meridiani, 575, b. 

Meridies, 409, a. 

Messio, 52, b. 

Molae, 284, a. 

Metallum, 759, a. 

Methodici, 746, 1). 

Metretes, 762, a ; 1223, b 
Metronomi, 762, b. 

Milium, 56, a. 

Mille passwum, 762, b. 
Milliare, 762, b. 

Milliariura, 762, b. 

„ aurcum, 763, a. 
Milvus, 154, a. 

Mimus, 76S, a. 

Mina, 931, b. 

Minorus, 374, b ; 636, b. 
Minucia lex, 695, a. 

Miiiutio capitis, 239, b. 
Mirmilloncs, 575, b. 

Missio, 499, b j 575, a. 

„ causaria, 499, b, 

„ honesta, 499, b. 

„ ignomiuiosa, 499, b* 
Missus, 287, b. 

„ aorarius, 287, b. 
Mitra, 329, b ; 1224, b. 
Mixta actio, 10, a. 

Modiolus, 378, b ; 764, b. 
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Modius, 764, b. 

Modulus, 764, b. 

5, acceptorius, 115, a. 

„ erogatorius, 1 1 5, a. 

Modus legitimus, 1033, b® 
IVIocnia, 769, b. 

Mola, 765, a. 

„ salsa, 743, a; 999, b. 
Monarchia, 766, a, 

Monaulos, 1130, b. 

Moneta, 766, a ; 808, b. 
Monetales triumviri, 766, a 
Monetarii, 767, a. 

Monile, 767, b. 

Monitor, 1 1 22, a. 

Monopoditim, 758, a. 
Monoxylon, 783, a; 875, b. 
Monstrum, 963, a. 
Monumcntiim, 561, a. 

Bforator, 287, a. 

Morbus comitialis, 3365 b 
Moitariurn, 768, b. 

Morum regimen, 263, a. 

„ cura, or pracfeciiiia, 
263, b. 

Mos, 657, a. 

Motio e senatu, 264, a, 

„ c tribu, 264, b. 

Muciana cautio, 259, b. 

Mulier, 1179, a. 

MuHeus, 222, a. 

Mulsa, 1205, b, 

Mulsum, 1205, a. 

Bfulta, 929, a. 

Munerator, 574, a. 

Municeps, S3 8, b, 

Municipcs, 318, l>. 
Munieipiuni, 31 8, b. 

Munifex, 202, a. 

Munus, 574, a; 613, h 
Munyebia, 769, a. 

Muralis corona, 360, b. 

Muries, 1190, a. 

Murrea vasa, 769, b. 

Murrliina vasa, 769, b. 

Murus, 769, b. 

Muscarium, 539, b. 

Musculus, 772, a. 

Museum, 772, h. 

Musica muta, 862, a. 
Musivarii, 915, l>. 

Musivum opus, 43 3 , a j 91 5, a, 
Mustaccum, 743, a. 

Miistum, 1201, b. 

Mutationes, 729, b. 

Mutui actio, 780, 1>. 

„ datio, 780, b, 

Mutuli, 325, a- 
Mutus, 818, a; 1113, a. 
Mutuum, 780, b. 

Mystcria, 781, a. 

Mystrum, 782, a. 

N. 

Nacca,55l, b. 

Naenia, 559, a. 

Nartbecia, 1214, a. 

Natal itii ludi, 7J6, a» 
Natalibas restitutio, 637, b. 
m 4 St 4 
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Natatio, 189, b; 195, a. 
Natatorium, 189, b. 
Naturales, 879, b, 

Navalia, 782, a. 

Navalis corona, 360, a. 

„ scriba, 1012, a. 
Navarchns, 782, b. 

Nayls, 78S, a. 

j, aperta, 784, b. 
Naumachia, 792, b. 
Naumachiarii, 792, b. 

Nauta, 480, b. 

Nebris, 793, b. 

Necessarii heredes, 598, b. 
Nefasti dies, 409, k 
Negativa actio, 350, a, 
Negatoria actio, 350, a; 1033, 
Negligentia, 373, a. 
Ncgotiatorcs, 794, b. 
Negotiorum gestorum actio 
794, a. 

Neiiia, 559, a, 

Nepos, 310, a. 

Neptis, 310, a. 

Neptunalia, 795, b. 

Neroniana, 983, a. 

AV'tum, 795, b. 

Nexus, 796, a. 

Nidus, 203, a. 

Nisus, or Nixus, 148, b, 
Nobiles, 798, b. 

■ Nobilitas, 798, b. 

Nodus, 800, a. 

Nomen, 527, a j 800, a. 

„ expedire, or cxpimgere, 
131, a. 

„ I^atinum, 1050, a. 

„ (Greek), 800, a. 

„ ( Homan), 800, b. 

Nomenclator, 77, a. 

Nonae, 231, k 
Norma, 805, a. 

Nota, 80G, a. 

„ consoria, 263, b ; 635, b. 
Notarii, 8, b ; 222, a ; 806, a j 
807, a. 

Notatio censoria, 263, b. 
Novacula, 197, k 
Novale, 60, b. 

Novalis, 60, b. 

Novatio, 819, a. 

Novellae, 807, a. 

„ constituiionis, 807, a, 
November, 232* 

Novendiale, 562, a j 807, b* 
Noverca, 28, b. 

Novi homines, 799, a. 

„ operis nuntiatio, 835, a, 
Noxa, 808, a; 929, a. 

Noxalis actio, 807, b. 

Noxia, 808, a. 

Nubilarium, 53, a. 

Nucleus, 1192, a. 

Nudipedalia, 221, a* 

Nudus, 808, b. 

Nummtio, 1019, b, 

Numisma, 808, b. 

Nummularii, 750, a* 

Numukrii, '^50, a* m 

Nummus, or Numus, 808, b. 


INDEX. 

Nummus aureus, 182, a, 
Nuncupatio, 11 1 6, b. 
Nundinae, 815, b. 
Nundinum, 816, b. 
Nuntiatio, 176, b ; 835, b. 
Nuptiae, 735, k 
Nurus, 28, b. 


O. 

Oarion, or Orion, 152, a 

161 , b. 

Obarator, 52, a, 

Obeliseus, 816, b* 

Obices, 626, b. 

. Obligatio, 817, a. 
Obligationes, 817, a. 
Obnuntiatio, 176, b. 

, Obo]us,821,b; 931, b; 1213, 

Obrogare legem, 682, b. 
Obsidionalis corona, 359, a. 
Obsonium, 835, b. 

Occasus, 155. 

Occatio, 52, a ; 984, b. 
Occupatio, 821, b. 

Ocimum, or Ocymum, 59, b. 
Ocrea, 822, a. 

Octavae, 1184, b. 

Octavia lex, 549, a. 

October, 232. 

„ equus, 880, a. 
Octopboron, 672, b. 

Oecus, 428, b. 

Oenomelum, 1205, b. 
Oenophorum, 823, b. 
Oenophorus, 823, b, 

Ocsipum, 1214, k 
Offendix, 102, a. 

Officiales, 508, b. 

Officiiim admissionis, 14, b. 
Offringere, 49, b. 

Ogulnia lex, 695, a. 

Olea, 823, b. 

Oleagina corona, 361, b. 
Olenie, 149, a. 

Olenium astrum, or pocus, 
149, a. 

Oletum, 823, b. 

Oleum, 823, b. 

Oliva, 823, b. 

OHvetum, 823, b, 

011a, 561, b; 827, a. 

Olor, 149, a. 

Olympia, 9* a; 828, a. 

Onager, 1 139, a. 

Onerariae naves, 358, b. 

Oneris ferendi servitus, 1031,b. 
Onyx, alabaster, 74, a. 

Opalia, 835, a j 1009, b. 
Operae, 878, b. 

„ - serv'omm et anima- 
liura, 1031, a. 

Operarii, 8, b; 47, b, 

Operis novi nuntiatio, 835, a. 
Opifera, 790, b, 

Opima spolia, 1054, a* 
Opimianum vinum, 1201, b, 
Opinatores, 835, b. 
Opistographj, 704, a. 


Oppia lex, 1077, a. 

Oppidum, 285, a. 

Opsonator, 836, a. 

Opsonium, 835, b. 

Optio, 497, 506, a. 

Optimates, 799, b. 

Opus, or acceptum refenre, 
265, b. 

„ novum, 835, a. 
Oraculum, 836, b. 

Orarium, 843, a. 

Oratio, 16, b. 

Orationes principum, 843, a 
Orator, 843, b. 

Orbis, 532, b. 

Orbus, 692, b* 

Orca, 1048, b. 

Orchestra, 1122, a. 

Orehia lex, 1077, a. 
b. Orcinus libertus, 730, b. 

„ senator, 730, b j 

1017, a. 

Ordinarii gladiatores. 575, b. 

»> servi, 1041, a. 

Ordmarius judex, 968, a; 969, a. 
Ordinum ductores, 497, a; 
504, b. 

Ordo, 3 18, a; 501, b; 676, b; 
845, a. 

„ decurlonum, 318, aj 
845, a. 

j, equestris, 473, b ; 845, a. 
„ senatorius, 845, a; 1018, 
a. 

Oreae, 548, a. 

Organum, 722, a. 

Orichalcum, 25, a ; 845, b. 
Originarii, 31 1, b. 
Ornamentatriumphalia,! 1 67, k 
Ornatrix, 

Orneatae, 888, b. 

Ornitbones, 68, b. 

Ortus, 155, b. 

Oscines, 1 75, b. 

Oscillum, 846, a. 

Ostentum, 961, a. 

Ostiarium, 846, a. 

Ostlarius, 427, b. 

Ostium, 427, aj 624, a. 

Ova, 284, a. 

Ovalis corona, 361, a. 

Ovatio, 846, a. 

Ovile, 336, b. 

Ovinia lex, 3018, a. 


P. 

Ikbula, 58, b. 

Pactio, 820, b. 
Pactum, 821, a. 
Paean, 846, b. 
Paedagogia, 847, b. 
Paedagogiuni, 847, K 
Paedagogus, 847, a. 
Paenula, 848, a, 
Paganalia, 848, b. 
Pagani, 848, b* 
Paganica, 919, a. 
Pagi, 848, b. 



Pala, 96 , b ; 848, b. 

Palaestra, 849, a. 

Palangae, 894, a. 

Palaria, 854, b. 

Palatini ludi, 7 16, a. 

Palea, 57, a. 

Palilia, 849, b. 

Palilicium, or Pariliciiim sidus, 
150, a. 

Palimpsestiis, 704, a. 

Palla, 850, b. 

Palliata fabiila, S46, b, 
Palliatus, 853, b* 

Palliolum, 850, b. 

Pallium, 850, b. 

Palmipes, 853, b. 

Palmus, 75, b ; 372, b ; 853, b. 
Paludamentum, 853, b. 
Paludatus, 853, b. 

Palus, 854, b, 

Panathenaen, 855, a. 
Pancratiastao, 857, b. 
Pancratium, 857, a. 

Pandectae, 858, a. 

Panepjyris, 861, b. 

Panicum, 56, a. 

Panis gradilis, 550, b. 
Pantomiinus, 862, a. 

Papia lex de peregtmis, 695, a. 
„ Poppaca lex, 206, b ; 
418, b; 691, bj 878, b; 
879, b. 

l^apiria lex, 695, a. 

„ Plautia lex, 695, b. 

,, Poctelia lex, 696, a* 

„ tabellaria lex, 1091, a. 

Papyrus, 70$, b. 

Par impar Indore, 863, a. 
j^aradisiis, 863, b. 

Paragauda, 864, a. 

Parapliorna, 437, a. 
Parasiti,^867, a, 

Parentalia, 562, b 
Paries, 868, a. 

Parilia, 849, b. 

Parma, 496', b ; 870, a# 
Parmula, 870, a. 
l^arocbi, 870, b, 

Paropsis, 870, b. 

Parricida, 687, b. 

Parriciclium, 687, a. 

Partiaiius, 48, b. 

Paseendi servitus, 1032, a. 
I^aseua, 1184, a. 

„ piiblica, 1012, a. 
Passum, 1203, b. 

Passus, 751,.b ; 871, a, 
l^asiio, 61, a. 

9 , agrestis, 61, a. 

„ villatica, 66, a. 
Paslopboros, 871, a. 

Patella, 871, b* 

Pater, 310, a. 

„ familiaB, 519, b j 874, a. 
9 , patraius, 531, a. 

Patera 871, b, 

Pathologia, 
l*atibuluint, 563, a. 

Patina, 872, b. 

Patros, 875, a; 1016, u. 


INDEX. 

Patres conscripti, 1016, b. 
Patria potestas, 873, a. 

Patricii, 875, a. 

Patrimi et matrimi, or Patri- 
mes et matrimes, 877, b. 
Patrimus, 877, b. 

Patrona, 878, a. 

Patronomi, 877, b. 

Patronus, 878, a, 

Patruus, 310, a. 

Pavimentum, 431, a; 1192, b. 
Pavonaceum, 1 099, a. 

Pauperie, actio de, 880, b. 
Pauperies, 880, b. 
l^ausarii, 880, b. 

Pecten, 881, a; 1101, b. 
Pecuarii, 881, a. 

Peculator, 881, a. 

Poculatus, 881, a. 

Peculio, actio de, 1037, b. 
Peculium, 869, 1> ; 1037, b. 

„ castrcnse, 874, b. 
PecLinia, 808, b. 

„ certa, 818, a. 

„ vacua, 131, a. 

Pecuniae repetundae, 986, a. 
Pecus, 881, a. 

„ birlum, 61, b. 

„ Tarcntinnm, or Graecum, 
6J, b. 

Pedaneiis judex, 651, a. 

Pedarii senatores, 851, a; 
1018, a. 

Pedisequi, 881, b. 

Peducaea, lex, 695, b. 

Pedum, 881, b. 

Pegasus, 149, b. 

Pegma, 882, a, 

Pegmares, 882, a. 

Pel I ex, 349, b. 

Pellis, 882, a. 

Pelta, 882, b. 

Pcnicillus -um, 903, a, 
Pentaeosioinedinmi, 266, a; 
1155, a. 

Pcntathli, 883, a- 
Pentathlon, 8B3, a. 

Peplum, 884, b. 

Per eondictioncm, 885, b. 

I^er judicis postulationem, 
885, b. 

Per manus injectionem, 731, b. 
l^cr pignoris capionem, or cap- 
tion em, 885, b. 

Pera, 886, a. 

PerduelUo, 725, a, 
Perduellionis duumviri, 886, b. 
Peregrinus, 291, b. 

Peremptoria exceptio, 11, b. 
Perferro legem, 682, b. 
Pergula, 886, b. 

Periscelis, 889, a. 

Peristiarebus, 441, b, 
Peristrojua, 674, by 1079, b. 
l^eristylium, 425, a j 428, a; 
889, b. 

Peritiores, 653, b* 

Permutatio, 130, b, 

Pero, 889, b,^ # 

Perpetua actio, B, a j 10, b. 
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Pcrscribere, 131, a. 

Perscriptio, IS I, a. 

Persae, 149, b. 

Perseus, 149, a. 

Per Ilia, 886, a. 

Prosecuioria actio, 10, a. 
Persona, 889, b. 

Pertica, 893, a. 

Pes, 75 1 , b ; 893, a. 

„ Drusianus, 893, b. 

„ sestertius, 893, b, 

Pessulus, 626, b. 

Pesulani lex, 695, b. 

Petasus, 920, a; 1213, b. 
Petauristae, 894, a. 

Petaiirum, 893, b. 

Petitor, 13, a ; 77, a« 
Petorritum, 894, a, 

Petreia lex, 695, b. 

Petronia lex, 695, b. 

Phalae, 284, b. 

Plialangae, 894, a. 

Phalangarii, 894, a. 

Phalanx, 481, b; 482, b; 

488, a. 

Phalarica, 589, a* 

Phalera, 894, a. 

Phallus, 411, a; 521, b. 
Pharetra, 894, b. 

Pharos, or Pharos, 395, a. 
Phaselus, 895, b. 

Phengites, 1 052, b, 

Philyra, 703, b. 

Phrygio, 851, a. 

Picatio, 1202, a. 

'Pictum, 899, b, 

Pignoraticia actio, 93 7, b, 
Pignoris capio, 916, k 
Pignus, 915, b. 

Pik, 768, b; 918, a. 

„ trigonalis, 919, 

Pilani, 501, b* 

Pilentum, 919, a. 

Pilcolum, 919, b. 

Pileolus, 91 9, b. 

Pikum, 91 9, b. 

Pilous, 919, b. 

Pilicrepus, 918, b. 

Pilum, 497,a; 588, a; 768, k 
Pinacotbeca, 921, a. 

Plnaria lex, 695, b* 

Pinsere, 54, b. 

Piscatorii ludi, 716, a. 

Pisces, 151, b. 

Piscis, 153, b. 

Piscina, 70, a ; 1 14, a ; 3 89, b; 

101, b; 195, ay 923, a. 
l^istillum, 768, b. 

Pistor, OSk a. 

Pistrinum, 765, b ; 768, b. 
Pistris, or PIstrix, 152, n. 
Pittacium, 533, k 
Haetoria lex, 374, b ; 409, a* 
Plaga, 989, b. 

Pkgiarius, 921, b« 

Pkgimn, 921, b. 

Planetae, 922, a. 

Pknetarii, 144, b* 

' Plauhtnun, or I^IoHtrmn, M7, 
b y 923, a. 
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Flautia, or Plotia lex de vi. 

INDEX. 

, Porciae leges, 696, a. 

Praes, 954, b. 

1209, a. 

Porta, 943, a. 

Praescriptio, 12, a; 955, a. 

„ jiidiciaria, 650, aj 695j 

, „ decumana, 249, a ; 25 1 , b. 

Pracscs, 967, b ; 969, a. 

b. 

„ Libitincnsis, 285, b. 

Praesidia, 250, b. 

Plebeii, 923, b. 

„ ludi, 716, a. 

„ pompae, 285, b. 

Praestatio, 955, b. 

„ praetoria, or extraordi- 

' Praetentura, 251, b; 253, b. 

Plebes, 923, b. 

naria, 249, a ; 251, b. 
„ principalis, 249, a. 

Praeteritii senatores, 264, b: 

Plebiscitiim, 682, a ; 927, b. 

1018, a. 

Praetexta, 1137, a. 

Plcbs, 923, b. 

„ quaestoria, 249, a. 

Plectrum, 721, b. 

„ liiumphalis, 285, b. 

Praetextata fabula, 346, b. 

Pleni menses, 226, a ; 227, b. 

Portentum, 961, a. 

Praetextatus, 631, a. 

Pleiades, 150, a; 157, b. 

Porticus, 944, a. 

Praetor, 956, a. 

Pleurici, 30, b. 

Portisculus, 944, b. 

„ peregrinus, 956, b. 

Plostellum poenicmn, 53, a. 

Portitores, 945, a ; 973, b. 

„ iirbanus, 956, h. 

Plumarii, 923, a. 

Portoriura, 944, b. 

Praetoria actio, 10, a. 

Pluteus, 674, b ; 928, b. 

Portumnalia, 945, b. 

„ cohors, 957, a. 

Pneumatici, 746, b. 

Portunalia, 945, b. 

Praetoriani, 957, a. 

Pnyx, 440, b. 

Posca, 945, b. 

Praetorii latera, 251, b; 253, ^ 

Poculum, 923, b. 

Possessio, 38, a; 945, b; 949, a. 

a. 

Podium, 86, b ; 88, a ; 323, b ; 

„ bonae fidei, 422, b. 

Praetorium, 246, b; 251, b 

929, a. 

„ bonorum, 208, b. 

253, a ; 958, a. 

Poecile, 944, a. 

„ clandestina, 643, b. 

Pracvaricatio, 1027, b. 

Poena, 929, a. 

Possessor, 946, b; 949, a. 

Pragmatic!, 844, a. 

Poetelia Papiria lex, 696, a ; 

Postes, 624, b. 

Prandium, 306, a. 

797, a. 

Posticum, 624, b. 

Precarium, 39, b ; 643, b. 
Prehonsio, 1151,1). 

PoUtor, 48, b. 

Postliminium, 949, b. 

Pollen, 55, b. 

Postmeridian um tcmpus, 409, a. 

Prelum, or Praelum, 958, a. 

Pollex, 372, b; 751, b; 893, b. 

Postsignani, 502, b. 

Prensatio, 77, a. 

Pollicaris, 893, b. 

Postulaticii, 575, b. 

Primicerius, 958, a. 

PolUcitatio, 821, a. 

Postumus, 601, a. 

Primipilaris, 508, b. 

Pollinctores, 558, a. 

Poteslas, 873, a. 

Primipilus, 505, a. 

Folus, 615, a; 929, b 

Praecidianeac fcriac, 530, a. 

Princeps juventutis, 475, a. 

Folycbromy, 905, b ; 1092, a. 

Praecinctio, 87, a ; 88, b ; 

„ senatus, 1017, b. 

Folymita, 1102, b. 

1121, a. 

Principales constitutiones, 351, 

Poraeridiaimm tempus, 409, a. 

Praecinctus, 1 1 73, a. 

a. 

Fomoerium, 930, a. 

Praecones, 951, b; 1125, a.. 

Principes, 494, b; 496, b. 

Fompa, 931, a. 

Praeconiura, 951, b. 

Principia, 502, a. 

„ Circensxs, 287, a. 

Praeda, 950, b; 951, b; 1053, b. 

^ via, 248, a. 

Pompeiac leges, 696, a. 

Praedia, 954, b ; 955, a. 

Principium, 332, a. 

Pondera, 931, a. 

Praediator, 954, b. 

Privatae feriae, 528, a. 

Pondo, 706, a. 

Praediatorium jus, 955, a. 

Privatum jus, 291, b; 657, b. 

Pons, SS6, b ; 936, b. 

Praediorum scrvitutes, 1031; 

Privilegium, 514, b; 516, a; 

„ Aelius, 938, b. 

1033, a. 

683, b ; 805, b. 

„ Aemilius, 937, b. 

Praedium, 952, a. 

Privigna, 2cS, b. 

„ Ccstius, 937, b. 

Praefecti sociorura, 497, b. 

Privignus, 28, b. 

„ Fabricius, 937, b. 

Ib’aofcctQS, 967, b. 

Proamita, 310, a. 

„ Janiculensis, 938, a. 

„ acrarii, 24, a. 

Proavia, 310, a. 

„ Milvius, 938, a. 

„ aliraentorum, 75, b. 

Proavunculus, 310, a. 

„ Palatinus, 937, b. 

„ annonae, 540, b ; 

Proavus, 310, a. 

„ Sublicius, 9S7, a. 

952, a. 

Probatio nummoruin, 131, b. 

„ suirrviglorura, 939, b. 

„ aquarum, 1 1 5, b. 

Proconsul, 960, b ; 967, b. 

„ Vaticanus, 936, a. 

„ castrorum, 952, b. 

Prociibitores, 503, a. 

Procuratio prodigiorum, 96 1 , a. 

l^ontifex, 938, b. 

„ elassis, 952, b. 

Pontificalcs Hbri, 941, a. 

„ labrum, 517, b. 

„ juri dicundo, 318, b. 

Procurator, 12, a; 47, a; 48, 

„ ludi, 716, b. 

a; 222, a; 961, aj 

Pontificcs minorcs, 942, a. 

„ praetorio, 952, b. 

^ 967, b. 

Pontificii libii, 941, a. 

„ vigilum, 510, a. 

„ alimentorum, 75, b. 

Pontideium jus, 656, b; 941. 

„ urbi, 953, a ; 993, a. 

„ peni, 260, b. 

Popa, 258, b ; 373, b j 1000, a. 

Praeifoctura, 318, b ; 319, a. 

Procyon, 152, b. 

Popilia lex, 695, a. 

l^raeficae, 558, b. 

Prodigium, 961, 

Popina, 258, b. 

Praefurniuro, 192, b; 546, a. 

Prodigus, Ills, b. 

Poplifugia, 942, b. 

Pi-aejudicium, 954, a. 

ProeHales dies, 410, a. 

Populates, 799, b. 

Praelusio, 575, a. 

Profesti dies, 409, b. 

„ actiones, 1200, b. 

Praenomen, 801, b. 

Progcnor, 28, b. 

Popularia, SB, b. 

I^raepetes, 175, b. 

Projiciendi Servitus, 1031, b 

Populi scitura, 682, b* 

Praepositus, 954, b. 

Proletarii, 239, a. 

PopuUfagia, or Poplifugia, 

Praerogativa centuria, 

Promatertera, 310, a. 

942, 1). 

„ tribus, 338, b; 

Promissa, 741, b. 

Populm, 88,'^. ^ 339, b. 

Promissor, 817, b. 

Por, 1039, I). 

Praerogativae, 339, b. 

Promuisis, 307, a ; 1205, b. 



Promiis, 260, b. 

Promuscondus, 260, I). 

Pronepos, 310, a. 

Proncptis, SIO, a. 

Pronubae, 744, a, 

Pronubi, 743, b. 

Pronurus, 28, b. 

Propatruus, SIO, a. 

Propcs, 790, b. 

Propnigemn, 192, b. 
Proportionales, 30, b. 
Propraetor, 967, a. 

Pioprietas, 422, a. 

Prora, 786, a. 

Pioscenium, 1122, iv 
Proscindere, 49, b. 

Pioscribero, 963, b. 

Proscripti, 963, b. 

Probcriptio, 963, b. 

Prosecta, 1000, a. 

Prosiciac, 1000, a. 

Prosocrus, 28, b. 

Prospectus servltus, 1031, b. 
Protropum, 1201, b. 

Provincia, 964, b. 

Provocatio, 107, a. 
Provocatores, 575, b. 

Proximus admissionuin, H, b. 

„ infantiae, 637, a. 

„ pubertati, 636, b. 

Pi’udeiitiores, 653, b. 

Piibertas, 374, b ; 636, b. 
Pubes, 631, a; 837, a. 
l^iblicae feriae, 528, b. 
Publicani, 972, b. 

Public! servi, 1039, aj 1041, 
a* 

Publicia lex, 696, a. 

Publiciana in rem actio, 974, 

a. 

Publicum, 23, b; 40, a; 972, b. 

„ jus, 291, b ; 657, b. 
Piibliciis ager, 29, a ; 949, a. 
Publilia lex, 696, a. 

Publiliae leges, 696, b. 

Puer, 1039, b. 

Pugilatus, 974, b. 

Pugiles, 974, b. 

Pugillarcs, 1092, a. 

Pugio, 975, a. 

Pullarius, 176, a. 

Pullati, 88, b, 

Pulmcntarium servorum, 48, 

b. 

Pulpitum, 1 122, h. 

Puls fabata, 57, b. 

Pulvinar, 286, b; 975, b. 
Pulvinus, 975, b, 

Punctae, 115, a. 

Pupia lex, 697, a. 

Pupillus, 3, a ; 630, a ; 636, b 
1177, b. 

Pupillaris substitixtio, 599, b. 
l\ippis, 787, a, 

X^uteal, 976, a. 

Puteus, 113, a; 189, b. 
Puticulae, 560, b, 

Fuijculi, 560, b. 

Pyra, 559, b. 

Pyrgus, 548, b# 


INDEX. 
Pytliia, 837, a, 
Pytho, 836, a. 
Pyxidula, 978, b. 
Pyxis, 978, b. 


Q. 

Quadragesima, 978, b. 

Quadrans, 140, b. 

Quadrantal, 979, a. 

Quadratarii, 915, b. 

Quadriga, 379, b. 

Quadriremcs, 785, b. 

Quadrupes, 880, b. 
Quadruplatores, 980, a. 
Quadruplicatio, 12, a. 

Quadrussis, 141, a. 

Quaesitor, 648, b. 

Quaestiones, 648, b. 

„ perpetuac, 648, b. 
Quaestoi, 980, a. 

Quacstores aliraentorum, 75, 
b. 

„ classic], 981, a; 

980, b. 

„ parricidii, 648, b. 

„ pecuniae alimenta- 

riae, 75, b. 

„ rerum capitalimn, 

648, b. ^ 

„ saci-i palatii, 982, a. 

„ urban!, 981, b. 

Quaesiorii ludi, 716, b. 
Quaestorium, 249, a; 253, b. 
Quaestura Ostiensis, 981, b. 
Quales-quales, 1041, b. 

Qualus, 220, b. 

Quanti minoris actio, 982, a. 
Quartarius, 979, a; 982, b. 
Quasilbiriae, 220, b; 1099, b. 
Quasilltis, 220, b. 

Quatuorviri juri dicundo, 318, 
b. 

„ viarum curaiula- 

rura, 1193, b. 

Querela inolBciosi testamenti, 
1118, a. 

Quinarius, 393, b. 

Quinctilis, 232, a. 

Quincunx, 140, b. 
Quindeceinviri, 387, a, 

, Quinqiiagesima, 982, b. 
Quinquatria, 982, b. 
Quinquatrus, 982, b. 

„ minores or 

nusculae, 983, a, 
Quinquennalia, 983, a. 
Quinquennalis, 318, b. 
Quinquoremes, 785, b, 

; Quinqucrtium, 883, a. 
Quinqueviri, 983, a. 

„ mensarii, 750, a; 

983, a. 

Quintana, 248, a. 

Quintia lex, 697# a. 

Quintilis, 232, a. 

Quirinalia, 983, a. 

Quirinalis flamcn, 540, a. ^ 
Quiritium jus, 291, b ; 658, a. 
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Quod jussu, actio, 663, b. 
Quorum bonoruini, interdic- 
tum, 983, b. 


R. 

Radius, 378, b. 

Ramnenses, 875, b; 1155, K 
Ramnes, 875, b; 1 1 55, b. 
Rapina, 58, b, 

,, or rapta bona, 564, a. 
Rallum, 984, b. 

Rallus, 984, b. 

Rastellus, 984, b. 

Rasitare, 197, b. 

Raster, 984, b. 

Rastrum, 984, b. 

Rates, 783, a. 

Rationes, 131 , a. 

Rationibus distrahcndis actio, 
1178, b. 

Rcccpta; de reccpto, actio, 

984, b. 

Reciniuin, 995, a. 

Recinus, 995, a. 

Rector, 969, a, 

Rceuperatorcs, 11, bj 646, b. 
Reda, 994, b. 

Redemptor, 265, b; 710, a; 

985, a. 

Redhibitoria actio, 985, a. 
Redimiculum, 985, b. 

Refriva, 57, b. 

Regia, 1 98, a. 

„ lex, 1149, a. 
Rogifugium, 985, b. 

Regina sacrorum, 994, a. 
Regula, 985, b. 

Rei residuae cxceptio, 1 1, b. 

,, uxoriae, or dotis actio, 
438, a. 

Relatio, 1019, b 5 1021, a. 
Relcgatio, 515, b. 

Relegatus, 515, b. 

Religiosus, 562, a. 
Remancipatio, 419, a; 455, b. 
Remmia lex, 234, b. 
Remulcum, 986, a. 

Remuria, 680, b. 

Remus, 788, a, 

Renuntiatio, 336, b; 388, b. 
Repagula, 626, b- 
Reparator, 49, b. 

Repetundao, 986, a, 
mi" Eeplicatio, 12, a, 

Eepolire, 53, b, 

Repositorium, 307, b, 

Ecpotia, 744, a, 
licpudium, 419, a. 
llepurgare, 53, b« 

Ees, 421, b. 

„ communes, 421, b. 

„ corporales, 421, b. 

„ divini Juris, 421, b; 
657, a. 

„ frumentaria, 1221 , a. 

hereditarine, 421, b. 

„ liumani Jiiris, 421, b 
657, a. 
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Res immobiles, 421, b. 

,, incorporales, 421, b. 

„ maneipi, 42 1 , b ; 1 2 1 8, a. 
„ mobiles, 421, b. 

„ nec maneipi, 422, 1218, 
a. 

„ millius, 421, b. 

„ privatae, 421, b. 

„ publicae, 421, l>. 

„ religiosae, 421, b. 

„ sacrae, 421, b. 

5 , sanctae, 421, b. 

„ singulae, 421, b. 

„ universitatis, 421, b. 

„ iixoria, 4 37, a 
Rcsci&soria actio, 64 J, b. 
Bescriptum, 351, b. 

Resina lentiscina, 903, b. 
Respondere, 107, b. 

Responsa, 653, b. 

Respubiica, 1215, b. 

Restitutio in integrum, 987, a. 
Restitutoria actio, 641, b. 

Rete, 988, b. 

Rotentio dotis, 4 1 8, b. 
lietentura, 251, b; 253, b. 
Retiarii, 575, b. 

Reticulum, 329, a; 988, b. 
Retinaculum, 989, b. 

Retis, 988, b. 

Reus, 12, 819, a. 

Bex, 990, a. 

„ convmi, 1082, b. 

„ sacrificulus, 994, a. 

„ sacrilicus, 994, a. 

„ sacrorum, 994, a. 

Rbeda, 994, b. 

Rbodia lex, 697, b. 

Kica, 541, a. 

Ricinium, 995, a. 

Robigalia, 995, b. 

Eobur, 241, a. 

Robus, 54, a, 

Rogarc legem, 628, b. 

Rogatio, 682, a ; 683, b. 
Eogationcm accipere, 682, b. 

„ promulgare, 6 82, b. 
Eogationos Liciniac, 693, b* 
Eogator,S38, b; 1077, a. 
Bogus, 559, b. 

Eomana, 850, b. 

Jiomphea, 589, a. 

Rorarii, 495, b ; 502, b. 

Roscia theatralis lex, 697, b j 
1123, K 
Rostra, 995, b. 

Rosirata columna, 327, b. 

„ corona, 360, a* 
Rostrum, 786, b. 

Rota, 378, a ; 532, b. 

Eubria lex, 697, b. 

Rubrica, 171, a. 

Rudens, 996, a. 

Ruderatio, 431, a. 

Rudiarii, 575, a. 

Rudis, 574, b. 

Rudus, 1 1 92, a, 

Ruffuli, 996, a, 

Rumpia, 589? a. 

Runcatio, 52, a. 


INDEX. 
Riincina, 996, a. 
Rupiliae leges. 

Rustic!, 311, b. 
Rutabulum, 996, b. 
Rutellum, 996, a. 
Rutiliana actio, 996, a. 
Rutrum, 996, a. 


S. 

Sabanum, 851 , b. 

Saccatus, 1203, a. 

Saccos, 996, b; 1203, a. 
Sacellum, 996, b. 

Sacena, 420, b. 

Sacer, 562, a. 

Saceidos, 996, b. 

Saeerdotium, 996, b. 

Sacra, 998, a. 

„ gcntilitia, 568, b. 

„ municipalia, 998, b. 

„ privata, 998, a. 

„ publica, 998, a, 

Sacramento, 1198, b. 
Sacramentum, 662, a; 998, a. 
Sacrarium, 998, b. 

Sacratae leges, 698, a. 
Sacrificiiim, 998, b. 
Sacrilcgium, 1000, b. 
Sacrilegus, 1000, b. 

Sacrorum alienatio, 568, b. 

„ detestatio, 568, b. 
Sacrum novemdiale, 528, b. 
Saeculares ludi, 716, b. 
Saeculum, 1000, b. 

Sagarii, 1001, a. 

Sagitta, 149, b; 1001, a. 
Sagittarii, 1001, a. 

Sagittarius, 151, a. 

Sagittifer, 151, a. 
Sagittipotens, 151, a* 

Sagmina, 1002, a. 

Sagulum, 1003, b. 

Sagum, 1002, a, 

Salaminia, 865, a. 

Salarium, 1002, b. 

Salii, 1003, a. 

Salillum, 1004, a. 

Salinae, 1003, b. 

Salinator, 1004, a* 

Salinum, 1004, a. 

Salsilago, 1004, a. 

Salsugo, 1004, a. 

Saltatio, 862, a; 1004, b. 
Saltus, 46, 652, aj 753, a 

1012, a. ^ 

Salvianum xnterdictum, 643, a 
Salutatores, 1006, b. 

Sambuca, 1007, a. 

Sandalium, 1007, b. 

Sandapila, 559, a. 

Sapa, 1202, a. 

Sarcophagus, 559, b. 
Sarculatio, 52, a. 

Sarculum, 52, a; 1008, a. 
Sardiana, 715, b* 

Sarissa, 488, a; 589, a. 
««l8arracum, 1008, a. 

Sarritio, 52, a. 


Sartago, 1008, a. 

Satio, 51, a. 

„ autumnalis, 54, b. 

„ septimontalis, 57, a. 

„ triraestris, 51, a j 55, a, 
Satira, 1008, a. 

Satisdatio, 12, a. 

Satura, 1008, a. 

„ lex, 683, a; 1008, b. 
Saturnalia, 1009, a. 

Scabellum, 286, b. 

Scabillum, 381, b. 

Scalae, 789, a; 1009, b. 

„ Gemoiiiae, 240, b. 
Scalmi, 787, b. 

ScalpelJum, 274, b. 

Scalptura, 1010, a. 
Scalpturatum, 431 , a. 
Scamnum, 253, 286, b; lOil, a. 
Scantinia lex, 698, b, 

Scapha, 786, a. 

Scapus, 57, a; 1170, b. 

Scena, 1 122, a. 

Scenici ludi, 714, b; 749, a, 
Sceptrum, 1011, a. 

Scheda, 703, b. 

Schoenus, 1011, b. 

Schola, 1 89, b. 

„ labrorum, 191, a. 
Scholac, 253, b. 

„ auctores, 173, b. 
Sciothericum, 616, b. 

Scipio, 101 1, a. 

Scire, 1023, a. 

Scissor, 307, b. 

Scitum populi, 682, a. 

Scorpio, 1 51 , a ; 540, a; 1 1 39, a. 
Scorpius, 151, a. 

Scortea, 848, b. 

Scribae, 7, b; 1012, a. 

Scribere, 131, a. 

Scribonia lex, 698, b. 

Scrinium, 238, b. 

Scriplum, 1012, b. 

Scripta, 945, a, 

„ duodecim, 670, a. 
Scriptura, 234, a; 972, b; 

1012, a. 

Scripturarii, 1012, b. 
Scripulum, 46, b; 1012, b. 
Scrobes, 1 1 6, b 

Scrupulum, 182, a; 652, a; 

753, b; 1012, b; 1213, b. 
Sculptura, 1010, a. 

Sculponeae, 48, b, 
j Scutica, 539, b. 

Scutum, 496, b; 2012, h 
Scytale, 1013, a. 

Secale, 56, a. 

Secespita, 1013, b, 

Secrctarium, 174, a. 

Sectatores, 77, a. 

Sectio, 951, b ; 1013, b. 
Sector, 951, b ; J013, b* 
Sectorium interdictum, 643, a; 

1013, b, 

Securicuk, 10X4, a, 

Securis, 1014, a. 

Secutores, 576, a» 

Seges, 61, a. 



Segestre, 674, b. 

Seliquastrum, 1015, b. 

Sella, 257, b; 1014, b. 
Sembella, 702, b. 

Semen adoreum, 54, a. 

„ trimestre, 54, a. 
Sementina dies, 5S0, a, 
Sementivae feriae, 530, a. 
Semimares, 566, b. 

Semis, Semissis, 140, b; 182, b. 
Semproniae leges, 698, b. 
Sempronia lex de foenere, 699, 
a. 

Semuncia, 1213, b, 
Semunciarium fenus, 527, b. 
Senator, 1016, a, 

Senatores Oruni, 1017, a. 

„ pedarii, 1018, a. 
Senatu niotio, or ejectio e, 
264, a. 

Senatus, 1016, a. 

Senatus auctoritas, 1023, b, 
Senatusconsultum, 1022, b. 

„ Apronianum, 1 024, a. 

„ Articuleianum, 1024, b. 
„ de Bacchanalibus, 4 14, a; 
1024, b. 

„ Calvitiannm, 692, b ; 
1024, b. 

„ Claudianum, 1024, b. 

„ Basuraianum, 1025, b. 

„ Hadriani, 1025, b. 

„ Juncianum, 1026, a. 

„ Junianum, 1026, a. 

„ Juventianum, 1026, a. 

„ Largianum, 1026, a. 

„ Libonianum, 1036, a. 

„ Macedonianum, 1026, a. 
„ * Marcianum, 1024, b. 

„ Memmianum, 1026, a 
„ Ncronianum, 1026, a. 

„ Orphitianum, 1026, b. 

„ Pegasinum, 535, b ; 

586, b; 1026, b. 

„ Persiciannm, 1026, b, 

„ Pisonianum, 1026, a. 

„ Plancianmn, 1026, b. 

„ Piautionura, 1027, a. 

„ Eubrianmn, 1027, a. 

„ Sabinianum, 1027, a, 

„ Silanianum, 1027, a. 

„ taciturn, 7, b. 

„ Tertullianum, 1027, a. 

„ Trebellianum, 535, a; 
1027, b. 

„ Turpilianum, 1027, b, 

„ Velleianum, 1027, b. 

„ Vitrasianum, 1027, b. 

„ Yolusianum, 1027, b. 
Senatus jus, 1018, b. 

Seniores, 833, b* 

Sepelbre, 560, b. 

Sepimentum, 47, a. 

September, 282. 

Septem Triones, 147, b. 
Septsmviri Epulones, 470, b, 
Septimatrus, 982, b. 
Septimontium, 1028, a. 
Septum, 336, k 
Septunx, 140, b, 


INDEX. 

Scpulchri violafi aetlo, 562, a. 
Sepulchrum, 560, b. 

Sequestres, 77, a. 

Sera, 626, b. 

Seriae, 1202, a. 

Sericum, 1028, a. 

Serpens, 148, a j 149, b, 
Serpentarius, 149, a. 

Serra, 1029, a. 

Serrati, sc. nummi, 394, a. 
Serrula, 1029, b. 

Serta, 1029, b. 

Servare de coelo, 176, b. 
Serviana actio, 918, a. 

Servilia agraria lex, 699, a. 

,, Glaucia lex, 98^ b, 

„ judiciaria lex, 699, a. 
Servitus, 1030, b; 1036, b. 
Servitutcs, 9, b ; 1030, b. 
Servus (Greek), 1034, a. 

„ {Iloman),48, a; 1036,b. 
„ ad manum, 76, b. 

„ publicus, 7, b ; 1039, a ; 
1011, a. 

Sescuncia, 140, b. 

Sescunx, 140, b. 

Sesquiplares, or Sesquiplarii, 
509, a, 

Sestertium, 242, b; 1042, b. 
Sestertius, 1042, b. 

Sevir turmae equitum, 475, a. 
Seviri, 180, b. 

Sex suffragia, 472, b, 

Sexatrus, 982, b. 

Sextans, 140, b. 

Sextarius, 979, a j 1043, b. 
Sextilis, 232. 

Sextula, 1213, bj 1043, b. 
Sibina, 589, a. 

Sibyllini libri, 1043, b. 

Sica, 1044, b. 

Sicarius, 687, a. 

Sicila, 1044, b. 

Sicilicus, 113, b; 1213, b. 
Sicilirc pratum, 60, a. 

Sidus natalitium, 144, b. 
Sigillaria, 1009, b. 

Sigma, 750, a. 

Signa, 253, b. 

„ militaria, 1044, b. 
Signifer, 1045, b. 

Signinum opus, 431, a. 

Signum, 501 , a. 

Silentiarii, 954, b. 

Silentium, 176, b. 

Silia lex, 699, a. 

Silicaril, 115, b. 

Silieernlum, 562, a. 

Sili^, 54, a j 55, b. 

Simila, or Similago, 55, b, 
Siliqua, 1213, b 
Silvae, 1012, a. 

Silvaui et Carbonis lex, 695, 
b. 

Simpulum, or Sirapuvium, 
1046, a. 

Sindon, 851, b. 

Singulares, 508, b. 

Sinus, 1135, a. ^ 

Siparium, 1046, a. 
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Sirius, 152, b ; 160, a. 

Sistrum, 1046, a. 

Sitella, 1048, b. 

Siticines, 558, b. 

Sittybae, 704, b. 

Situla, 1048, b. 

Sobrina, 310, a. 

Sobrinus, 310, a. 

Socculus, 1048, b. 

Soccus, 1048, b. 

Socer, 28, b. 

„ magnus, 28, b. 

Societas, 1049, a. 

Socii, 542, b ; 1049, a ; 1050, a. 
Socio pro, actio, 1049, b. 
Socius, 1049, a. 

Socrus, 28, b. 

„ magna, 28, b. 

So dales, 310, b. 

„ Augustales, 180, a. 
Titii, 1134, b. 
Sodalitium, 77, b. 

Solarium, 429, b; 616, b; 
1078, b. 

Solea, 1051, b. ^ 

Solidorum venditio, 131, b. 
Solidus, 182, b. 

Solitaurilia, 719, b : 1000, a. 
Solium, 187, b; 191, a; 1129, 
a. 

Solvere in area, 119, a. 

Solum, 430, b. 

Solutio, 819, b. 

Sonipes ales, 149, b. 
Sopbronistae, 581, b. 

Sordidati, 1137, a. 

Soror, 310, a. 

Sortes, 843. a; 1051, b. 
Sortilegi, 1052, a. 

Spadones, 631, b. 

Sparus, 588, b. 

Spatium, 286, a, 

„ legitimum, 103S> b 
Specillum, 274, b. 

Spectabiles, 628, a- 
Spectio, 176, b; 177, b- 
Specularia, 432, b. 

Specularis lapis, 432, a. 
Speculatores, 508, b. 
Speculum, 1052, a. 

Specus, 1 1 3, a. 

Splmeristerium, 195,b ; 582, a. 
Spica mutica, 57, a. 

Spiculum, 587, a; 589, a. 
Spina, 284, b. 

Spinter, or Spintlier, ISO, a, 
Spira, 1053, a. 

Spirula, 1053, a, 

SpolLi, loss, b. 

Spoliatorium, 189, a, 

Spouda, 674, b. 

Spoudeo, 817, E 
‘ Spongia, 905, a. 

Sponsa, 741, b. 

Spousalia, 741, b. 

Spousio, 640, b; 1199, a. 
Sponsor, 640, b. 

Sponsus, 741, b. 

, Sportula, 1054, lx 
Stabukriiis, 984, !>. 
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Stadium, 1055, a. 

Stalagamia, 632, a. 

Stamen, 1100, a. 

Stater, 1056, b. 

Statera, 1 170, a. 

Statl dies, 409, 1). 

Stationes, 250, b. 

„ fisci, 1058, a. 

„ municipiomm, 577, b 
Stativae feriae, 528, b. 

Stator, 1058, a. 

Statores, 508, b. 

Statu liber, 730, b. 

Statuae Persicae, 889, b. 
Statuaria ars, 1058, a. 
Statumen, J 192, a. 

Stellae Parrbasvies> H7, b. 

„ errantes, 922, a. 
Stellaturae, 505, a. 

Stercoliiiii servitus, 1032, a. 
Stercoratlo, 50, a. 

Stercutius, 50, a. 
Sterquiliiiiiim, 50, a. 
Stesicharus, 1095, a. 
Stibadium, 750, a. 

Stillicidii servitus, 1031, b. 
Stillicidium, 1031, b. 

Stilus, 1071, a. 

Stipendiai'ia, 37, b. 
Stipendiarii, 1071, b. 
Stipendium, 1071, b. 

Stipes, 854, b. 

Stipulatio, 817, b. 

Stipulator, 817, b. 

Stiva, 117, b; 

Stola, 1073, a. 

Stragulura, 674, b, 

Stratores, 1074, b. 

Strena, 1075, a. 

Striae, S24, a. 

Striga, 253, b ; 254, a. 

Strigil, 185, a; 192, a. 
Stropbimn, 1075, a. 

Structor, 307, b. 

Stiidiosi juris, 143, b. 

Still torum feriae, 5*15, b, 
Stuprum, 17, a; 349, a; 633, b 
Stylus, 1071, a. 

Suasor, 173, a, 

Subcenturio, 506, a. 

Subitarii, 1171, b. 
Subligaculum, 576, a ; 1075, a 
Sublimissirai, 628, a. 
Subrogate legem, 682, b, 
Subruncivi, SO, a, 

Subscriptio, 357, b, 

„ ceiisoria, 263, b ; 

635, b. 

Subseciva, 30, a ; 42, a. 
SubselHum, 1 129, a. 
Subserica, 1028, b. 
Subsignaniis, 502, b. 
Substitutio, 599, a. 

„ pupillaris, 599, b. 

Subtegmen, 1100, a. 
Subtemen, 1100, a, 

Subucula, 1173, b. 

Succcssio, 1075, b, 

Successor, 1076, b, 
Succinctoriifra, 1075, a 


INDEX. 
Succinctus, 1 1 73, b. 

Siiccolare, 672, b. 

Sudatio concamerata, 190, b. 
Sudatorium, 190, b. 
Suffibulum, 1191, a. 

Suliitio, 562, a. 

Suffragia sex, 472, b. 
Suffragium, 1076, b. 
Suggestus, 88, a; 995, b; 
1077, a. 

Suggrundarium, 559, b. 

Sui heredes, 598, b. 

Sulci, 1 1 92, a. 

Sulcus, 58, a ; 59, a. 

Sulpiciae leges, 699, b. 
Sulpicia Sempronia lex, 699, b. 
Sumtuariac leges, 1077, a. 
Suovetaurilia, 719, b ; 1000, a 
Superficiarius, 1078, a. 
Superficies, 1078, a. 
Supernumerarii, 2, b. 
Supparum, 790, a; 1174, a, 
Supparus, 1174, a. 

Supplicatio, 1079, a. 
Supposititii, 576, a. 

Siiprcma, sc. tempestas, 409, a 
Surdus, 818, a ; 1113, a. 
Susceptores, 265, a. 
Suspensura, 192, a. 
Symposium, 1082, a. 

Syndicus, 1084, a. 

Syngrapha, 271, b. 

Synthesis, 1009, a; 1087, b. 
Syrinx, 1088, a. 

Syssitia, 1088, b. 


T. 

Tabella, 1090, b. 

Tabellariao legos, 1091, a. 
Tabellarius, 1091, a. 
Tabellio, 1091, a. 

Tabenia, 285, b ; 1091, a. 

„ diversoria, 258, b. 

„ iibraria, 704, b. 

, Tabernaculum, 1104, a, 
Tabernaria fabula, 346, b, 
Tabiinum, 428, a. 

Tabulae, 131, a; 1091, b. 

„ censor iac, 263, a, 

. „ novae, 1092, a, 

„ pubHcae, 7, a; 8, a. 
„ votivae, 433, b. 
Tabulara, adesse ad, 172, a. 
Tabular ii, 1092, b. 
Tabularium, 1092, b. 
Tabularius, 7, b. 
Tabulinum, 253, b. 

Taeda, 1093, a. 

Taenia, 1212, b. 

Talaria, 1094, K 
Talasius, 743, b, 

Talassio, 743, b. 

1^00, 824, b. 

Talentum, 931, b. 

Talio, 1095, a. 

Talus, 1095, a. 

Tapes, 1097, a. 

^I'apete, 1097, a. 


Tarontini ludi, 716, b. 

Tarpeia Aternia lex, 685, a. 
Taurli ludi, 716, b. 

Taurus, 150, a. 

Tector, 870, a. 

Tectores, 1 1 5, b. 

Tectorium opus, 870, a. 

Teda, 1093, a. 

Tegula, 1098, a. 

Tela, 1099, a. 

Telamones, 170, a. 

Temo, 117, b ; 378, b. 
Templum, 176, a; 995, b; 1104 
a. 

Temporalis actio, 10, b. 
Temporis praescriptio, 955, a. 
Tensae, 1 125, a. 

TentipelUum, 545, b. 
Tepidarium, 190, a; 192, b. 
Terentilia lex, 699, a. 

Terentini ludi, 716, b. 
Terminalia, 1112, a. 

Termini, 30, b ; 603, b. 

Terra, 29, a ; 1 32, b. 

„ cariosa, 49, b. 

„ restibilis, 60, b. 

Tertiare, 49, b. 

Terimcius, 141, a; 702, Ik 
T cscum, 176, a. 

Tessella, 915, b. 

Tessellarii, 915, b. 

Tessera, 1112, b. 

„ nummaria, or frumen- 
tar la, 550, a. 

Tesserula, 1112, b. 

Testa, 534, b. 

Testamentariae leges, 699, b. 
Testamentifactio, 1114, b. 
Testamentum, 1113, a. 
Testator, 1113, a. 

Testis, 1118, b. 

Testudo, 720, b; 1112, a; 
1118, b. 

Tetraphori, 894, a. 

Tetrarcha, 1119, b. 

Tetrarcbes, 1119, b. 

Textores, 1099, a. 

Textrices, 1099, a. 

Textrinum, 1099, b. 

Thargelia, 1120, a. 

Theatrum, 1120, b. 

Thensae, 1125, a. 

Theodosianiis codex, 302, b. 
Thermae, 183, b ; 193, b. 
Thermopolhim, 233, b ; 258, h. 
Thesmopboria, 1127, b. 
Thorax, 711, a. 

Thoria lex, 699, b. 

Thraces, 576, a. 

Threoes, 576, a. 

Thronus, 1129, a. 

Thyrsus, 1129, b. 

Tiara, 1130, a- 
Tiaras, 1130, a. 

Tibia, 1130, b. 

Tibicen, 1131, a. 

Tibicinium, 1 1 SO, b. 

Tigni immitttendi servitus, 
1031, b. 

Tigno Juncto, actio de, 66 \ b.* 



Tmtlnnabiilum, 1133, i). 
Tirocinium, 1134, a. 

Tiro, 1134, a. 

Titia lex, 700, a. 

Titienses, 875, b ; 1 155, b. 
Titles, 875, b ; 1155, b. 

Titii Sodales, 1134, b. 

Titulus, 253, a; 560, a; 704, b. 
Toculliones, 525, a. 

Toga, 1134, b. 

„ Candida, 1 137, a. 

„ palmata, 1137, a- 
„ picta, 1137, a. 

„ praetexta, 1137, a. 

„ pulla, 1137, a. 

„ pura, 1137, a. 

„ sordida, 1137, a, 

„ virilis, 631, a; 1137, b. 
Togata fabula, 346, b. 

Togatns, 853, b; 1137, b. 
Tonsor, 197, a. 

Topiaria ars, 618, b. 

Topiariiis, 619, a. 

Toralia, 674, b. 

Torciilar, 958, a; 1137, b. 
Torculura, 1 1 37, b. 
Tormentum, 790, a ; 1138, b ; 
1139, 

Torques, 1140, a. 

Torquis, 1140, a. 

Torus, 674, b; 1140, b. 
Toxicum, 1001, b. 

Trabea, 993, b ; 1137, b. 
Trabeata fabula, 346, b. 
Traditio, 821, a. 

Tragoedia, 1140, b. 

„ crepidaia, 346, b. 
Tragula, 589, a ; 989, b. 
Tragum, 989, b. 

Traba, 53, a; 1148, a. 

Trahea, 53, a. 

Trama, 1100, a. 

Tramosorica, 1028, b. 
Transactio in via, 11, a. 
Transfuga, 394, b. 

Transtillum, 721, b 
Transtra, 788, a. 

Transveclio cquitum, 437, a; 
474, b. 

Trebonia lex, 700, b. 
Tremissis, 182, b. 

Tressis, 141, a. 

Tresviri, 1167, b. 

Triarii, 495, a; 496, a; 501, b. 
Tribula, 5$, a ; 1 1 48, a. 
Tribulura, 53, a; 1148, a. 
Tribulus, 1148, b. 

Tribunal, 253, a; 1148, b. 
Tribiini cohortium, 504, a. 

„ militum, 4 95, b ; 503, a, 

Tribunicia lex, 1149, a, 

„ potestas, 1150, b. 

Tribunus, 1148, b. 

„ celerum, 993, a ; 

3X49, a. ‘ 

Tribus ( Greek), 1152, K 
„ (Eoman), 1155, b 
Tributa comitia, 1156, k 
Tribiitaria, 37, b. 

Tributarii, 311, b. 


INDEX. 

Tributovia actio, 1037, b. 
Tributum, 1 1 56, b. 
Tricliniarcbia, 1158, b. 

Tricli Ilium, 1 157, b, 

Tridens, 564, b 
Triens, 140, b. 

Trifax, 1138, b. 

Triga, 379, b. 

Tiigon, 919, a. 

Trigonum, 1007, a. 

Trilix, 1101, b; 1102, b. 
Tiimestris faba, 57, a. 

Trinepos, 310, a. 

Trineptis, 310, a. 

Trinum nundinum, 816, !>. 
Trinundinum, 816, b. 
TripHcatio, 1 2, a. 

Tripos, 1162, b. 

Tripudium, 175, b. 

Triremes, 785, a. 

Tritavia, 310, a. 

Tritavus, 310, a. 

Triticura, 54, a. 

„ spelta, 54, b. 

„ trimestre, 54, a. 

Tritura, 53, a. 

Triumphalia ornamenta, 1167, 
b. 

Triumphalis corona, 361. 
Triumphus, 1163, b. 

„ castrcnsis, 1167, a. 

„ navalis, 1 167, a. 

Triumviri, 1167, b. 

„ agro dividundo, 

1167, b. 

„ capital is, 1167, b. 

„ coloniaededucendae, 

1168, a. 

„ cpuloncs, 470, b. 

„ cquitum turmas re« 

cognoscendi, or 
Icgendis cquitum 
docuriis, 1168, a. 

„ monetaics, 766, a. 

„ nocturni, 1168, a. 

„ reficicndis aedibus, 

1168, a, 

„ reipublicae constitu- 

eudae, 1168, a. 

„ sacris conquircndis 

donisque persig- 
nandis, 3 168, b* 

„ senatus legendi, 

1168, b. 

Trocbus, 1168, b. 

Trojae ludus, 288, a. 

Tropaeum, 1168, b. 

Trossuli, 472, a. 

Trua, 3 169, b» 

Trulla, 1169, b. 

Trullcum, 1170, a. 

Trullissatio, 870, a. 

Truucus, 824, b. 

Trutina, 1 170, a. 

Tuba, 1170,b. 

Tubicen, 22, a, 

Tubilustrium, 983, a- 
TulHa lex do ambitu, 77, b. 

„ de legatione libera^, 
679, a. 
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Tullianura, 240, b ; 546, b. 
Tumultuarii, 1171, b. 
Tumultus, 1171, b. 

Tunica, 57, a; 1171, b. 
Tunicati, 1174 a. 

Turibulura, 1 1 74, b. 

Turma, 471, a; 497, b. 
Turricula, 548, b. 

Turris, 1174, b. 

Tutela, 1176, b. 

Tiitelae actio, 1 178, b, 

„ Judicium, 1178, b. 
Tutor, 1176, a. 

Tutulus, 1180, a. 

Tympanum, 100, b; 523, b; 
923, a; IISO. a. 


a V. 

Vacantia bona, 207, b. 

Vadari reum, 11, b. 

Vades dare, II, b. 
Vadiraonmm,Vas,l 1, b; 954, b. 
Vagina, 577, a. 

Valeriae legos, 700 1>. 

Valeriac et Horatiae leges, 
700, b j 928, a. 

Valeria lex, 963, b. 

Vallaris corona, 360, b. 

Vallum, 31 , b ; 253, a; 11 83, a. 
Vallus, 1183, a. 

Valva, 625, b. 

Vannus, 1183, b. 

Vappa, 1204, b. 

Vari, 989, a. 

Varia lex, 725, a. 

Vas, 954, b; 1183, b. 

„ leve, or purura, 133, a. 
Vatinia lex, 701, a, 

Udo, 1184, au 

Vectigal rerum venalium, 267, 
a. 

Vectigalia, 1184, a. 

Vectigalis ager, 43, a ; 458, a, 
Vebcs, 1 185, a. 

Velamen, 1 186, a. 

Velarium, 86, a ; 1 185, k 
Velarius, 1 1 85, a. 

Velati, 1185, a. 

Velites, 496, b ; 503, a. 
Velleianum senatuseonsultum, 
1027, k 

Velum, 790, a ; 1185, a. 
Venabulum, 1 186, a. 
Venaliciarii, 1040, a. 

Venatio, 1186, a 
Venditio, 459, a. 

Venefica, 1189, k 
Vencficium, 1388, a. 

Veneficus, 1189, k 
Veuereus jaotus, 1095, k 
Venter, 11 3, k 
Ventilabrum, 849, a. 
Ventilatio, S3, a. 

Venus, 1095, k 
Ver sacrum, 1189, a. 

Verbena, 1002, a. 

Verbenarius, 531, a. 

Vcrgiliae, 150, a* 
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Vergilianum sidus, 150, a. 
Verna, 1038, b ; 1040, b. 
Verriculum, 989, b. 

Verso in rem actio, 1038, a. 
Versura, 50, a ; 527, a. 
Versus, 50, a ; 753, a. 

„ qiiadratus, 47, a. 
Veru, 588, b. 

Vervactor, 49, b, 

Vervactum, 49, b. 

Verutum, 588, b. 

Vespae, 559, a 
Vespillones, 559, a. 

Vestalis, 1189, a. 

„ maxima, 1189, b. 
Vestibulum, 427, a* 

Vesticeps, 631, a. 

Veteranus, 499, b. 

Veteratores, 1040, b. 
Veteretum, 57, a, 

Vexillarii, 494, b ; 507, b, 
Vexillum, 507, b j 1045, b. 
Via sagularis, 253, a. 

Viae, 1191, b. 

„ servitiis, 1032, a. 

„ vicinariae, or vicinales, 
253, a. 

Viaria lex, 701 , a ; 1193, a. 
Viaticum, 1 1 95, b. 

Viator, 1195, b, 

Vicarii servi, 1037, b. 

Victima, 499, b. 

Vicesima, 1196, a. 

„ hereditatixm et le- 
gatorum, 24, a ; 
1196, a. 

„ manumission is, 1 1 96, 

a. 

Vicesi maria lex, 1196, a. 
Vicesimarii, 1 1 96, a. 
Vicesimatio, 387, b. 

Vico magistri, 1196, a. 

Vicus, 1196, a. 

Victoriatus, S9S, b. 

Vigiles, 510, a. 

Vigiliae, 250, a. 

Vigintisexviri, 1196, b. 
Vigintmri, 1196, b. 

Villa, 554, a; 1196,1). 

„ publica, 262, a 
„ rustica, 47, a. 

Villia annalis lex, 701, b, 
Villica, 48, a. 


INDEX. 

Villicus,48,a; 115, bj 1196, b. 

„ araphitheatri, 88, b. 
Vinaiia, 1 1 98, a. 

Vindemialis feria, 530, a. 
Vindex, 11, a; 732, a. 
Vindicatio, 9, a ; 564, b ; 

1198, a. 

„ libertalis, 1 033, a. 

„ servitutis, 1032, b. 

Vindiciae, 1 198, b. 

Vindicta, 730, a ; 1200, a. 
Vinea, 1200, b. 

Vinum, 1201, a. 

Virga, 1209, a. 

Virgines Vestales, 1189, a. 
Virgo, 1 50, b. 

„ maxima, 1189, b. 

Virgula, 1 209, a. 

Viridariura, 619, a. 

Virilis pars, 880, a. 

„ toga, 631, a; 1137, a. 
Vis, 1209, a. 

„ et vis armata, 1 209, b. 
Visceratio, 562, a. 

Viscellia lex, 96, a; 701, b. 
Vitelliaiii, 1 092, a. 

Vitis, 504, b. 

Vitium, 176, b. 

Vitrcarii, 1210, b. 

Vitricus, 28, b. 

Vitrum, 1209, b. 

Vitta, Vittae, 1212, a. 

Vittata sacerdos, 12X2, b. 
Vivaria, 69, b. 

Uliginosus campus, 49, b. 

Ulna, 1213, a. 

Ulpiani puoripuellaeque, 75, b. 
Ultrotributa, 265, a, 

Urabella, 1213, a. 

Umbilicus, 704, a. 

Umbo, 298, a; 1136, b; 1192, 
a. 

Umbraculum, 12 IS, a. 

Undo, 140, b ; 1213, b. 
Unciarum fcnus, 516, b. 
Unctores, 76, a. 

Unctuarium, 76, a; 190, b. 
Unguenta, 1214, a. 
Unguentaria, 12H, a. 
Unguentariae, 1214, a. 
Unguentarii, 1214, a, 
Universilas, 1214, b. 
Univcrsum, 1076, a. 


Vocatio in jus, 10, b. 

Voconia lex, 676, b : 701, b. 
Volones, 499, a; 1217, a. 
Volseilae, 1 97, b ; 275, a. 
Volucris, 149, a. 

Volumen, 704, a, 

Voluntarii, 1217, a. 

Volutae, 590, b. 

Vomitoria, 87, b. 

Urceus, 1217, a. 

Urna, 560, a; 979, a; 1048, 
b; 1217, a. 

Urpex, 645, b. 

Ursa major, 147, a. 

„ minor, 147, b. 

„ ^ Moenalis, 147, b. 

Ustriiia, 559, b. 

Ustrinum, 559, b. 

Usucapio, 1217, b. 

Usurae, 525, b. 

Usureceptio, 1220, a. 
Usurpatio, 1221, a. 

Usus, 1219, a; 1221, aj 1222, 
a. 

„ auctoritas, 1219, a. 

„ fructuarius, 1221, a. 
Ususfructus, 1221, a. 

Uterini, 309, b. 

Uti possedetis, 643, a. 

Utilis actio, 10, a. 

Utres, 1203, b, 

Utricularius, 1130, b. 

Utrubi, 643, a. 

Vulcanalia, 1222, b. 

Vulgares, 1041, b. 

Uxor, 740, b. 

Uxorium, 26, b. 


X. 

Xystarcbus, 581, b. 
Xystici, 1 67, a. 

Xystus, 580, b j 6i8,, lx 


% 

Zona, 1224, b. 

Zonula, 1224, b. 

Zophorus, 325, a; 1225, b. 



ENGLISH INDEX, 


A. 

Actors (Greek) Gil, a, 

„ (Roman), 612, a. 
Adoption (Greek), 14, b. 

„ (Roman), 15, b. 
Advocate, 1084, a. 

Adze, 141, b. 

Altar, 116, a; 153, b. 
Ambassadors, 677, b. 
Anchor, 791, a. 

Anvil, 634, a. 

Aqueduct, 108, a. 
Arbitrator, 396, b. 

Arch, 124, b; 546, b. 
Archer, the, 151, a. 
Archers, 1002, a. 

Armour, 135, a. 

Arms, 135, a. 

Army (Greek), 481, a. 

„ (Roman), 489, a. 
Arrow, the, 149, b. 
Arrows, 1001, a. 
Astronomy, 145, a. 
Auction (sale), 172, a. 
Axe, 1014, a. 

Axle, 378, a. 


B. 

Bail (Greek), 460, b. 

„ (Roman), 11, b. 

Bakers, 921, a. 

Balance, the, 153, a. 

Baldric, 196, a. 

Ball, game at, 543, a ; 918, a. 
Bankers, 130, a. 

Banishment (Greek), 533, a. 

„ (Roman), 515, b. 
Barber, 197, a. 

Basket, 198, a. 

Baths (Greek), 384, a. 

„ (Roman), 185, b. 

Boar, the great, 147, a. 

„ the lesser or little, 147, 
b. 

Bear-warden, the, 348, a. 
Beard, 3 96, b. 

Beds, 673, a; 1140, b. 

Beer, 268, b. 

Bell, 1 13$, b. 

Bellows, 543, a. 

Belt, 196, a. 

Berenice, the hair of, 154, a. 
Bit (of horses), 548, a. 
Boeotian constitution, 204, a* 
Books, 703, b. 

Bookseller, 704, b. 

Boots, 366, a. 

Bottomry, 525, b. 


Bow, 126, a. 

Boxing, 974, b. 

Brass, 25, a. 

Brazier, 542, a. 
Breakfast, 304, a. 
Bribery (Greek), 385, b. 

„ (Roman), 77, a. 
Bricks, 668, a. 

Bridge, 936, b. 

Bridle, 548, a. 

Bronze, 25, a. 

Brooch, 531, R 
Bull, the, 150, a. 

Burial (Greek), 555, b. 

„ (Roman), 560, b. 


C. 

Calendar (Greek), 222, a. 

„ (Roman), 226, a» 
Cameos, 1010, b; 1181, a. 
Camp, 244, a. 

„ breaking up of, 253, a; 

256, a. 

„ choice of ground for, 

246, a, 

„ construction of, 246, a. 

„ of Hyginus, 251, a 

„ of Polybius, 245, b. 

Camp-oath, the, 249, b. 

Candle, 236, a. 

Candlestick, 236, a. 
Canvassing, 76, b. 

Capital (of columns), 324, a. 
Carpets, 1097, a. 

Cart, 923, a. 

Casque, 565, b. 

Ceilings, 432, a. 

Celt, 420, a. 

Censer, 1174, b. 

Centaur, the, 153, b* 

Chain, 257 , a. 

Chariot, 378, a ; 476, a. 
Charioteer, the, 149, a. 
Chimneys, 426, a ; 432, b. 
Chisel, 420, a* 

Cider, 1205, b. 

Circumvallation, 1183, a. 
Citizenship ( Greek), 288, b. 

„ (Roman), 291 , a. 
Claws, the, 151, a. 

Clerks (Athenian), 211, b; 
577, b. 

,, (RfOnian), 13, b» 
Clocks, 615, a. 

Coffins, 555, b; 550, b. 

Colony ( Greek), 31 3, b 
„ (Roman), 315, 

Column, 323, a. 

Combs, 881, a, 


Comedy (Greek), 341, b. 

T, (Roman), 345, b. 
Compass, 283, a. 
Constellations, 145, b. 

Cooks, 305, b. 

Cordage, 790. 

Corn crops, 54, a. 

„ preservation of, 53, b« 
Couches, 671, b* 

Cowl, 372, b. 

Crab, the, 150, b. 

Cretan constitution, 365, a. 
Criers, 951, b. 

Crook, 881, b. 

Crops, 53. 

Cross, 370, b. 

Crow, the, 1 53, b. 

Crown, 359, a. 

„ the northern, 148, I 
163, a. 

the southern, 153, b. 
Cruel fix ion, 370, b. 

Cubit, 751, b. 

Cup, the, 153, b. 

Cymbal, 370, a; 381, a. 


D. 

Daggers, 975, a; 1044, b. 
Dance, the Pyrrhic, 278, b. 
Dancing, 1004, b. 

Day, 408, a. 

Dice, 1112, b. 

Dice-box, 548, R 
Dinner, 306, R 
Dish, 257, R 
Distaff, 565, a. 

Dithyramb, 1141, a. 

Divorce (Greek), 418, a. 

„ ( Roman), 4 1 8, a- 

Dog, the great, 152, R 
„ the little, 152, b. 
Dolphin, the, 149, R 
Door, 624, R 
Dowry (Greek), 436, a. 

„ (Roman), 437, a. 
Dragon, the, 148, a. 

Drains, 46, R 
Draughts, game of, 670, R 
Drawers, 1075, a. 

Drum, 3180, au 
Dynasty, 122, a. 


E. 

Eagle, the, 149, R 
Ear-ring, 632, a. 
Earthenware, 532, a. 
Eleven, the, 593, a. 
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Ensigns, miiltaiy, 1044, b. 
Era, 281, b. 

Evil eye, 52 1 , b. 

Executioner, 242, a. 

F. 

Fan, 539, a. 

Felting, 919, b. 

Fences, 47, a. 

Fire-place, 542, a. 

Fish, the southern, 153, b. 
Fishes, the, 151, b. 

I*1oors of houses, 430, lx 
Foot (measure of length), 
751, b. 

Fresco, 904, a. 

Fringe, 537, a. 

Fuller, 551, b. 
b'’uncrals (Greek), 554, b. 

„ (Roman), 558, a. 
Furnace, 193, b; 546, a. 


G. 

Gambler, Gaming, 74, b. 
Garden, 618, a. 

Gales of cities, 943, a. 
Girdle, 1224, b. 
Gladiators, 574, a. 

Glass, 1209, b. 

Goat, the, 151, b. 

Gold, 180, b. 

Granary, 618, a. 

Greaves, 822, a» 

Guards, 250, a. 


II 

Hair ( Greek), 328, b. 

„ (Roman), 329, k 
Hammers, 726, a, 

Haro, the, 152, b. 

Harp, 1 007, a. 
Harrowing, 52, a. 
Hatchet, 1014, a. 

Heath, 542, a. 

Heir (Greek), 594, a. 

„ (Roman), 59 B, a. 
Heliaeal rising, 155, a, 

„ setting, 155, b. 
Helmet, 565, b. 
Hemlock, 593, a» 
Heraclean tablet, 691, a. 
Hinge, 241, a* 

Hoe, 984, b ; 1008, a. 
Hoeing, 53, a. 

Holidays, 528, a. 
Homicide, 896, h 
Hoop, 1168, b. 

Horse, the little, 149, b. 
Hospitality, 619, a. 
Hour, 614, a- 
House (Greek), 423, b* 

„ ( Roman), 426, b# 

Hunting, 1 186^ a. 
I'limting-speat, U86, a. 
HurdW, 366, k 


I. J. 

Imprisonment, 210, a. 
Informer, 388, b. 

Inheritance (Greek), 594, a. 

„ (Roman), 598, a. 
Ink, 1 70, b. 

Inn (Greek), 258, a. 

„ (Roman), 258, b. 

Intaglios, 1010, b; 1181, b. 
Intercalary month, 227, b; 
228, b ; 229. 

Interest of money (Greek), 
524, b. 

„ (Roman), 526, k 
Isthmian games, 645, b. 

Italy, 318, a. 

Judges (Greek), 369, b ; 401, 
b ; 483, a. 

„ (Roman), 646, b. 


K. 


Kids, the, 149, a; 163, a. 
Kiln, 546, a. 

King { Greek), 990, a. 

„ (Roman), 991, a. 
Kitchen, 428, k 
Kite, the, 154, a. 

Knife, 373, b. 

Knights (Athenian), 266, a. 

„ (Roman), 471, a. 
Knockers, 627, a. 


L. 

Ladders, 788, a; 1009, b. 
Lamps, 713, a. 

Lanterns, 669, a. 

I.aw, 681, b ; 803, b. 
Legacy, 675, a. 

Legion, 490, a. 
Leguminous crops, 57, a. 
Letter-carrier, 1091, a. 
Levy, 499, a. 

Library, 202, a. 
light-house, 895, a. 

Link, 553, a. 

Lion, 150, k 
Litters, 671, b. 
l^iturgies, 679, a. 
Looking-glass, 1052, a. 
I^oora, 1099, a. 

Lots, 1051, k 
Luncheon, 306, a. 

Lyre, the, 14B, b; I5G, k 




Mamertino, 240, b. 
Manuring, 50, a. 

Marriage (Greek), 735, k 
„ (Roman), 740, a. 
Masks, 889, b. 

Masts, 1789, a. 

Meals (Greek), 303, a. 


Meals (Roman), 306, a. 
Measure, 750, b. 

Measures of land, 46, k 
Medicine, 745, b. 

Mercenary soldiers, 758, a j 
1223, k 
Mile, 762, b. 

Mile-stones, 762, b ; 1193, a. 
Mills, 765, a. 

Mines, 1184, a. 

Mint, 766, a. 

Mirror, 1052, a. 

Money, coined, 808, k 

„ (Greek), gold, 181, a. 

„ (Roman), „ 182, a. 

Month (Greek), 223. 

„ (Roman), 226, 227. 
Mortars, 768, b. 

Mosaics, 431, a; 915, a. 
Mourning for the dead, 557. 

b ; 562, k 
Moustaches, 780, a. 

Music (Greek), 772, b. 

„ (Roman), 779, k 


N. 

Names (Greek), 800, a. 

„ (Roman), 800, b. 
Necklaces, 767, b. 

Nemean games, 794, k 
Nets, 988, k 

Notary, 1091, a; 1092, b. 


O. 

Oars, 788, a. 

Oath ( Greek), 659, b. 

„ (Roman), 661, k 
Obelisks, 816, k 
October-horse, 880, a. 
OfBcers, duty of, 249, k 
„ parade of, 250, a. 
Olympiad, 883, a. 

Olympic games, 828, a. 
Oracles, 836, k 
Orders of architecture, 325 
326, b; 327, k 
Organ, 622, b. 

Organist, 622, k 
Ostracism, 514, a. 

Oven, 546, a. 

Ounce, 1213, k 


i> 

Painting, 899, k 
Paper, 703, b. 

Parasol, 1213, a. 
Parchment, 703, b. 
Partnership, 1094, a* 
Pay of soldiers, 1071, k 
l*edimout, 7, a. 

X^cn, 220, a. 
l^rfumes, 1214, a. 
Physicians, 747. 

Pipe, 1 1 SO, k 



Pledges, 915, b. 

Plough, 117, b ; 147, a. 
Ploughing, 49, a. 

Poisoning, 895, a; 1188, a, 
Poles, 789, a. 

Portcullis, 256, lx 
Potteiy, 532, b. 

Priests, 996, b. 

Prison, 240, a. 

Prodigies, 961, a. 

Piopeity-tax (Gieek), 448, b. 

„ (Roman), 1 157, a 
Piostitutes, 604, b. 

Prow, 786, a. 

Purification, 719, a. 

Purses, 732, b. 

Pyrrhic dance, 1005, a, 
Pythian games, 976, b. 


Q. 

Quiver, 894, b. 


R. 

Races, 287, a. 

Rake, 984, b. 

Ram, the, 149, b. 
Raven, the, 153, lx 
Razor, 197, b. 
Reaping, 52, b. 
Rings, 95, a. 

Road, 1191, b^ 
Rope-dancers, 553, a. 
Ropes, 996, a. 
Rounds, 250, b. 
Rudder, 788, lx 


S. 

Sacrifices, 998, b. 

Saddles, 464, a. 

Sails, 790, a. 

Salary, 1002, b. 

Salt, 1003, b. 

Salt-cellar, 1004, R 
Salt-works, 1003, b. 

Sandal, 200, b ; 1051,1). 

Saw, 1029, a. 

Scales, 706, a. 

Scorpion, the, 151, a. 

Screw, 300, b. 

Scythe, 51 R a. 

Senate (Greek), 209, b ; 572, a, 
„ (Roman), 1016, a. 
Sentinels, 250, a. 
Serpent-holder, the, 149, a. 
Shawl, 884, b. 

Shears, 545, a. 


INDEX. 

Sliields, 297, a ; 870, a ; 882, 
b; 1012, b. 

Ships, 783, a. 

Shoe, 220, b ; 456, a. 

Shops, 1091, b. 

Sibyl, 1043, lx 
Sickle, 518, a; 1044, b. 

Signs, northern, 147, a. 

„ of the Zodiac, 149, b. 
Silk, 1028, a. 

Silver, 132, a. 

Slaves (Greek), 1034, a. 

„ (Roman), 1036, b. 
Sleeve, 729, a. 

Sling, 553, b. 

Slingers, 553, b. 

Snake, the, 149, a. 

Sowing, 5 1 , a. 

Spade, 848, b. 

Span, 751, b; 1053,1). 

Spartan constitution, 570, a. 
Spear, 58 7, a. 

Speusinians, 391, b. 

Spindle, 565, a. 

Sponge, 905. a. 

Standards, military, 1044, lx 
Stars, fixed, 154, b. 

Statuary, 1058, a. 

Step, 577, a. 

Stern, 787, a. 

Stoves, 432, b. 

Sun-dial, 615, a. 

Surgery, 272, a. 

Swan, the, 149, a. 

Sword, 577, a. 


T. 

Tables, 749, b. 

Talent, 931, b; 932; 933; 
935, a. 

Tapestry, 1097, a. 

Tassel, 537, a. 

Taxes ( Greek), 448, b ; 1 103, a. 
„ ( Roman), 1 1 56, b ; 1184, 

a. 

Temple, 1104, a. 

Testament, 1 113, a. 

Theatre, 1120, b. 

Theft, 300, a; 562, a. 
Thcbsaliaii constitution, 1093, a. 
Thrashing, 53, a, 
d’hroshold, 624, b. 

Throne, 1 1 29, a. 

Thrum, 537, a, 

'J’iles, roofing, 1098, a. 

Tombs, 556, a; 557, b ; 561. 
Tooth-powder, 394, a. 

Torch, 524, a. 

Torture, 1139. 

Tower, 1X74, lx 
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Tragedy (Greek), 1140, b. 

„ (Roman), 1147, a. 
Treaty, 542, b. 

Triangle, the, 149, b. 

Tribes (Gieek), 1152, b. 

„ (Roman), 1155, b. 
Tribunes, 1148, b. 

Trident, 564, lx 
Tripod, 1162, b. 

Trophy, 1168, b. 

Trousers, 213, a. 

Trumpet, 215, a; 709, b ; 1 1 70, 
b. 

Tumblers, 1005« 

Twelve Tables, 688, a. 

Twins, the, 150, b. 


U. V. 

Va'ie-painting, 906, b. 

Veil, 1186, a. 

Vinegar, 1205, b. 

Virgin, the, 150, b. 

Umpire, 391, lx 
Voting ( Greek), 21 7, a ; 971 , a, 
„ (Roman), 336, a; 1076, 
b. 

Usurers, 525, a. 


W. 

Waggon, 923, a. 

„ the, 147, lx 
Waggoner, the, 148, a. 

Wain, Charles’s, 147, a. 

Wall, 431, b; 968, a. 

Water man, the, 151, b. 
Watersnakc, the, 153, b, 
Waterstream, tXie, 1 51, h 
Weaving, 1099, a. 

Weeding, 52, a. 

Whale, the, 152, a, 

Wheel, 378, a; 532, b; 1180, b. 
Whip, 539, lx 
Wdls, 1113, a. 

Window, 426, a j 432, a. 

Wine, 1201, a. 

Winnowing, 53, a. 

Witnesses (Greek), 732, lx 
(Roman), 659, b. 
Wolf, the, 153, lx 
Wrestling, 713, b. 

y. 

Yards of a sail, 789, b. 

Year (Greek), 222, 

„ ( Romah), a. 

„ division of, 163, lx 
Yoke, 662*, 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX, 


Under each head the names of the articles are given in which the subject is explained. 


Agricultuhe, 

Agricultura. 

Hortus. 

Olea, oli-va. 

Oscillum. 

Scamiiiim. 

Sitos. 

Villa rustica, 

Vinum. 

Agriculturai. Implements. 
Aratrum. 

Crates. 

Irpex. 

Jugum, 3. 7. 

Pala. 

Pccten. 

Pedum. 

Plaiistrum. 

Prelum. 

Eastrum, 

Rutrum. 

Sarculum. 

Sarracura, 

Stilus, 3. 

Tintinnabulum. 

Torculum. 

Tribula. 

Tympanum. 

Vannus. 

Vehes. 

Amusements anb pLAFniiNGs, 
Abacus, 5. 

A enigma. 

Alea. 

AscoHasmus. 

Buxum. 

Calculi. 

Cottabos. 

Pollis. 

Pritillus. 

Batrunculi. 

Par impar ludere. 

Talus. 

Tessera. 

Trochus. 

Arciwtecture. 

Abacus, 1, S, 7, 8. 
Aoroterium. 

Apaiemma. 

Antae- 

Antepagmenta. 

Apsis. 

Arcbitectura. 

Areuaf 


Architecture — continued. 
Astragalus. 

Atlantes. 

Atticurges. 

Balteus. 

Camara, 1. 

Canalis. 

Canterii. 

Chalcidicum, 

Cochlis. 

Columbaria, 3, 
Columen. 

Columna. 

Coronis. 

Cortina, 4. 

Crypta, I, 

Cyina. 

Entasis. 

Epistylium. 

Fascia. 

Fastigium. 
Harpaginctuli. 
Helix, 1. 

Janua. 

Jugum, I. 

Later, 

Maenianum. 

Mctopa. 

Modulms. 

Perlstylium. 

Plinthus, 

Podium. 

Porticus. 

Spira. 

Testudo, 3. 

Tholus. 

Tympanum. 

Zophorus. 

Arithmetic. 

Abacus, 4. 

Calculi. 

Armour anb Weapons. 
Acinaces. 

Aegis. 

Arcus. 

Arraa. 

Artnatura, 

Capulus, 

Cateia. 

Cetra, 

Clipeus. 

Dolo. ' 

Funda. 

0alca. 

Oerrha* 


Armour, &c. — continued, 
Gladius. 

Habenae, 2, 3. 

Hasta, 

„ Lancea. 

„ Pilum. 

5 , Verutiim. 

„ Gaesum. 

„ Spariis- 

„ Jaculum. 

„ Spiculum. 

„ Sarissae. 

„ Framea. 

„ Falarica. 

„ Matara. 

„ Tragula. 

Lorica. 

Oerea. 

Palma. 

Pelta. 

Pharetra. 

Pugio. 

Sagitta. 

Scutum. 

Securis. 

Sica. 

Venabulum. 

Assemblies and Councils. 
Agora, 

Amphictyones. 

Areiopagus. 

Boule. 

Comitia calata. 

„ curiata. 

„ centuriata, 

„ tributa. 
Concilium. 

Concio. 

Convcntus, 

Curia. 

Ecclesia. 

Ecclcti. 

Gerousia. 

Myrii. 

Fanegyris. 

Panionia. 

Senatus, 

Synedri. 

Astronomy. 

Astrologia* 

Astronomia. 

Northern constella- 
tions. 

Zodiacal signs. 
Southern constelhuions 



Astronomy — continued. 
Planetae. 

Polus, 

Camps and Forts. 
Acropolis. 

Agger. 

Arx 

Carrago. 

Castra. 

j» stativa, 

Pagi. 

Praetorium. 

Turris, 1. 

Vallum. 

Charities and Donations. 
i^dunati. 

Alimentarii. 

Congiaria. 

Dianomae. 

Donaria. 

Frumentariae Leges. 
Strcna. 

Civil Punishments. 

Area, 4. 

Baratliron, or Orugma. 
Career. 

Ceadas. 

Crux, 

Equuleus. 

Ergastulnm, 

Fidicula. 

Flagruin. 

Furca, patibulum. 
Habenae, 5. 

Laqueus. 

Latum iae. 

Sestertium. 

Classes of Citizens and 

OTHERS. 

Adlecti, 1, 

Aerarii. 

Agek. 

Alimentarii. 

Arclalogi. 

CamilH. 

Caneplioros 

Dediticil 

Delator, 

Demopoietos. 

Demos, 

Exren. 

Emphruri. 

Epeunactae, 

Epbebtis. 

Equites, 

Eupatridae. 

Geomori. 

Flectcmorii. 

Iletaerac. 

Plippobotae. 

Homoel 

Libertus. 

Lociipletes, 

Me toed* 

Naucraria. 

Nobiles. 

Ordo. 

^ Patasiti. 

Partbeniae^ 

iPatricii, 


INDEX. 

Classes of Citizens, &c cont. 

Patrimi et Matrimi. 
Pecuarii, 

Pcrioeci. 

Plebes. 

Quadruplatores. 

Salutatorcs. 

Colonies and Mother Coun- 
trt. 

Apoikia. 

Clerucliiae. 

Colonia. 

Metropolis. 

Crimes. 

Abortio. 

Adulteiium. 

Ambitus, 

Calumnia. 

Falsura, 

Furtum, 

Incendium. 

Injuria. 

Latrocinium. 

Leges Corneliac et Juliae. 
Lono, Lenocinium. 
Majestas. 

Parricidium. 

Perjurium. 

Phonos. 

Plagium. 

Rapina. 

Sacrilegium. 

Sodalitium. 

Stuprum. 

Talio. 

Veneficium. 

Vis. 

Division op Land. 

Ager privatus. 

}, publicus. 
n sanctus. 

Cippus, 2. 

Pyrgos. 

Temenos. 

Drama, Dramatic Enter- 
tainments. 

Comoedia. 

Exodia. 

Exostra, 

Hyporcbeme. 

Mimus. 

Pantomimus, 

Periactos. 

Persona, 1. Tragic. 

2. Comic. 

Siparium. 

Theatrum. 

Tragoedia. 

Velum. 

Dress, Ornaments, The 
Toilet. 

Abolla. 

Alicula. 

Amictorium. 

Amictus. 

Ampyx. 

Annulus. 

Apex. 

Armilla. # 

Barba. 


1285 

Dress, Ac, continued. 

Baxa. 

Birrus. 

Braccae. 

Bulla. 

Calamistrum. 

Calceus. 

Calieiidrum. 

Campagus. 

Campestre. 

Candys, 

Capitium. 

Caracalla. 

Catena. 

Causia. 

Cestus, 2. 

Chlamys. 

Clavus latus. 

j> angustus. 

Coma, 

Cothurnus. 

Crepida. 

Crocota. 

Cucullus, 

Cudo. 

Cyclas. 

Dactyliotlieca. 

Dentrificium. 

Diadema. 

Diphthera. 

Erabas. 

Emblema. 

Endromis. 

Exomis. 

Fascia. 

Feminalia. 

Fibula. 

Fimbriae, 

Plabellum, 

Focale. 

Fucus, 

Galerus. 

Habenae, 4. 

Inauris. 

Incunabula. 

Infula. 

Instita. 

Lacerna. 

Laciniae. 

Laena. 

Lemniscus. 

Limbus. 

Lope. 

Manica. 

Mantele. 

Marsupium. 

Mitra. 

Monile. 

Mustax. 

Kebris. 

Nodus. 

Nodus. 

Orarium, 

Paenula. 

PaUium. 

Paragauda. 

Pecten. 

Pellis, 

Peplum. 

Pera. 

4 N S 
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Dress, &c. — wntimied. 

Per isc ells. 

Pero. 

Phaiera. 

Piieus. 

Redimiculum, 

Reticulum. 

Ricinium. 

Saccus. 

Sandalium. 

Serta. 

So ecus. 

Solea. 

Stola. 

Strophium. 

Subligaciilura, succincto- 
rium. 

Synthesis. 

Tiara, 

Toga. 

Torques. 

I'unica. 

Tiitulus. 

Udo. 

Velum. 

Vitta, 1. 

Umbraculum. 

Unguciita. 

Zona. 

JEkoinekring. 

Aquacductus. 

Chorobates. 

Cloaca. 

Crypta, 2. 

Emissarium. 

Fistula. 

Fons. 

I-lerones. 

Librator aquae. 

Murus, xnoenia. 

Naval ia. 

Pharos. 

Piscina. 

Pons. 

Porta. 

Syrinx. 

EKGItAVlNG AND CuASiNQ. 
Caelattira. 

EKrEftTAINMENTS, X^’OOD. 

Apophoreta. 

Calida. 

Cerevisia, 

Coena. 

Commissatio. 

Etani. 

Opsonium. 

Paropsis. 

Posca. 

Sportula. 

Symposium. 

Syssitia, 

Vinmn. 

EjCOCiis AND Divisions of 
Time. 

Calcndarium, 1. Greeb. 

„ 2. Roman. 

Chronologia. 

Ciavus annalis. 

Dies. * 

,, fasti et nofasii. 


INDEX. 

Epochs, &c. — continued. 

Fasti. 

„ sacri, or kalcndaros, 
„ annales, or historici. 
Feriae, 

Hora. 

Hoiologiiim. 

Lustrum. 

Nundinac. 

Olympias, 

Saeculum. 

Exercises. 

Campidoctorcs. 

Ceroma. 

Cestus, 

Cheironomia. 

Desultor. 

Discus. 

Gymnasium. 

Hal teres. 

Hai pastum. 

Hippodromiis. 

Lucta, luctatio. 

Palaestra. 

Palus. 

Panel atium. 

Pentathlon. 

Petaurum. 

Pila. 

Pugilatus. 

Saltatio. 

Festivals, Games, and Snows. 
Actia. 

Adonia. 

Aeaceia. 

Aeginctarum feriae. 
Aeora. 

Agon alia. 

Agones. 

Agraulia, 

Agrionia. 

Agrotoras timsia, 

Alaea. 

Alcathoca. 

Aloa or haloa. 
Amarynthia. 

Ambrosia. 

Ampbiaraia. 

Ampbidromia, 

Anagogia. 

Anakeiu. 

Anaxagoreia, 

Androgeonia. 

Anthesphoria, 

Aatinoeia. 

Apaturia. 

Aplirodisia. 

Apolbnia. 

Ariadncia. 

Armilmtnum. 

Awbephoria. 

ArtemiMa. 

Aficlepieia* 

Augustales. 

Bendideia. 

Boedromia, 

Boreasmus. 

Brasideia. 

Braiironia. 

Cabeiria. 


Festivals, &c. — coniba^cd.. 
Callisteia. 

Carmentalia, 

Carneia. 

Carya. 

Cerealia. 

Chalceia. 

Chalcioikia, 

Charistia. 

Chelidonia. 

Chiton ia. 

Choeia. 

Chthonia. 

Compitalia. 

Consualia. 

Cotytlia, 

Daedala. 

Daphnephoiia. 

Decennalia. 

Delia. 

Dclphinia. 

Demetria. 

Diasia. 

Dictynnia. 

Diijioleia. 

Dioclcia. 

Dionysia. 

Dioscuria. 

Elaphebolia. 

Eleusinia. 

Eleutlieria. 

Ellotia. 

Epliesia. 

Equiria, 

Erotia. 

Floralia. 

Fornacalia. 

Gymnopaedia, 

Hcraea. 

Ilermaca. 

Hestiasis, 

Hilaria. 

Hyacinthia, 

Inoa. 

Isthmia 

Jiivcnalia. 

Lampadeplioria. 

Laphria. 

I^arentalia. 

Lectisiernium, 

Xjcmuralia. 

Eoonidcia, 

Ecrnaca. 

Ludi. 

[/n the text an alphabeib 
cal list of the principal 
htdi is 
Lupercuiia, 

I.ycaea. 

Matralia. 

Matronal ia. 

Meditrinalia. 

Megaicnsia. 

Menelneia. 

Metageitnia. 

Mnnychia, 

Museia. 

Mysia. 

Mysteria. 

Nemca, 



Festivals, See — continued. 
Neptunalia. 
Novendiale. 

Olympia. 

Opalia. 

Oschophoria, 

Palilia. 

Pamboeotia. 

Panatbenaca. 

Pandia. 

Panellcnia. 

Plynteria. 

Poplifugia. 

Portiimiialia. 

Poseidonia. 

Proraetheia. 

Protrygaea. 

Pyanepsia. 

Pythia. 

Q,uinquatriis. 

QiiinqiicTinalia. 

Q,uii inalia. 

llcgifugiiim. 

llobigalia. 

Saturnalia, 

Septimontium. 

Stbonia. 

Synoikia. 

Terminalia. 

Tbalysia. 

Thargelia. 

Theopbania. 

Thoseia. 

Thesmopboria. 

Titbenidia, 

Vinalia. 

Vulcanalia. 

Foems of Government. 
Aristocratia, 
Bemocratia. 
Monarchia. 
Ocblocratia. 
Oligarchia. 

Ft/NERAXiS. 

Area, 3. 

Ceiiotapbium, 

Cippus, 1. 
Columbarium, J. 
Crypta, 3, 

Funus, I. Greek, 

„ 2. Boroam 

Mausoleum. 

Urna. 

Fornitoee. ‘ 

Abacus, 6. 

Accubita. 

Area, 1, 

Armarium. 

Balnea- 

Catbedra. 

Conopeum. 

Cortina, 3, 

Ineitega. 

Lectus. 

Mensa. 

Pluteus, 3, 4» 

Pulvinar, 

Scamnum* 

Sella, 1 , 2, 4 
Speculum*, 


INDEX. 

F urniture — continued. 
Thronus. 

Torus. 

Triclinium. 

Tripos, 1. 

Greek Law, 

Adeia. 

Adoptio, 1. 

Adulterium, 1. 
Agi'aphiou graphe. 
Agraphou raetallou 
graphe. 

Aikias dike, 

Alogiou graphe. 
Amphioikia, or ainpbo- 
mosia. 

Anagoges dike. 

Anakrisis. 

Anaumachiou graphe 
Androlepsia, 

Antidosis. 

Antigraplie. 

Aphormes dike. 
Apograpbe. 

Apokeruxis. 

Apophasis. 

Aporrheta, 

Apostasiou dike. 
Appellatio, 

Aprostasiou dike. 

Argias graphe. 

Arguriou dike. 

Asebeias graphe. 
Astratcias graphe. 

Ateleia, 

Atiinba. 

Automolias graphe. 
Axoncs. 

Bebaioseos dike. 

Biaiou dike, 

Blabes dike. 

Bouleu.seos dike. 
Cakegorias dike. 

Cakosis. 

Cakotechnicou dike. 
Carpou dike. 

Cataluscos tou deraoti 
graphe. 

Catascopes graphe. 
Chreous dike. 

Civitas, poHtcia, 

Clcteres. 
dopes dike. 

Concubina. 

Curius* 

Beeasmus. 

Biadicasia. 

Biactetae. 

Diapsepbisis. 

Bicasterion. 

Bicastes, 

Bike. 

Bivortium, 

Bokiinasia. 

Bos, 4 
Ecmartyria. 

Eisangelia, 

Embateia. , ' 

Emmoni dikae. 

Exictesis, 


T28 

Greek Law — contimied, 
Endeixis, ephegesis. 
Enecbyra. 

Eogye. 

Enoikiou dike. 
Epangelia. 

Epihole. 

Epicleriis. 

Epitropus. 

Epobclia, 

Eutbyne. 

Exagoges dike. 
Exaireseos dike. 
Exomosia, 

Exsilium, 1, 

Fenus, 1. 

G amelia. 

Graphe. 

Ilarpages graphe. 
Ileirgmoii gmphe. 

Ileres, 1. 

Hetaireseos graphe. 
Ilieroinenia. 

Ilierosylias giapbe. 

Ilori. 

Ilybreos graphe. 
Ilypoboles graphe. 
Ju.sjurandinn, 1, 
T/ciponautiou graplie, 
Prodosia, 

Proeispboras dike. 
Prostates tou demou. 
Prothesmia. 

Psephus. 

I^seudcngrapbcs graphe 
Pseudocleteias graphe. 
Ilbetorice graplie. 
Rbetrae. 

Scyria dike. 

Seisaebtbeia. 

Sitou dike- 
Sycoph autos. 

Sylae, 

Symbolaeou. 

Symbolon, dikac apo, 
Syndicus. 

Synogorus, 

Syngrapho, 

'i'imcma. 

Tormentum, 1. 

Traumatos ek pronoias 
graphe. 

Xenias graphe. 

Horse FuRNcruRE. 

Calcar. 

Ephippium. 

Freuum, 

Habcnae, 1. 

Plippoperae. 

Income, Pusw a no Private, 
Aes u^oriura, 

Apophora, 

Area, % 

Aurum lustralc. 

Census. 

Centesima. 

Columnanum, 

Becumae. 

Bcmioprala.* 

Eicostc. 

• 4 N 'I 
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Income,* &c. — continued, 
Ei&phora. 

Epidoseis. 

Fiscus. 

Ostiarium, 

Pentecoste^ 

Phoros. 

Portorinm. 

Quadragesima. 

Quinquagesima. 

Salarium. 

Salinae. 

Scriptura. 

Stationes fiscL 
Stipendiarii. 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Tributum. 

Vectigalia. 

Vicesima. 

Insignia and Atteibutes 
Caduceus. 

Cantabrum. 

Fasces. 

Insignia. 

Sceptrum. 

Talaria. 

Thyrsus. 

Virga. 

Leagues. 

Achaicum Foedus. 
Aetolicum Foedus. 

Socii. 

Liteeatuee. 

Commentarius. 

Fescennina. 

Logographi. 

Paean. 

Satura. 

Machines and Conteivances. 
AntHa. 

Cardo. 

Catena. 

CHtellae. 

Cochlea. 

Columbarium, 2. 
Ephippium, 

Exostra. 

Ferculuto. 

Fistula. 

Follis. 

Forma. 

Fornax* 

Helix, 2. 

Jugum, 2., 

Libra, libella. 

Machinae. 

Mola, 1. hand mill, 

„ 2. cattle mill. 

„ 3. water mill. 

„ 4, floating mill. 

„ 5. saw mill. 

6, pepper mill. 
X^lortarium, pita, 

Pegma. 

Phalangae. 

Eetis, Bete. 

Scalae. • 

Xek. 


INDEX. 

Machines, &c. — cmitinued. 
Tintinnabulum. 
Torculura. 

Trutina. 

Magistrates and Bulers. 
Acta, 1. 5, 

Adlecti, 

Aeinautae. 

Aesymnetes, 

Alabarches, 

Amphictyones. 

Archon. 

Areiopagus, 

Bidiaei. 

Boetarches. 

Boule. 

Censor. 

Centumviri. 

Colacretac. 

Consul. 

Consularis. 

Cosmi, 

Decaduclii. 

Dccarchia. 

Decemviri legibus scriben- 
dis. 

„ litibus jiidican- 

dis. 

,, sacris faciundis, 

„ agris dividun- 

dis. 

Demarclii, 

Bemiurgi. 

Dictator. 

Duumviri. 

Eisagogeis, 

Epbotae. 

Ephori. 

Epimeletae, 

Eponymus, 

Gerousia. 

Gynaeconomi. 

Harmostac. 

Hendeka, hoi. 
Hieromnemoncs. 

Illustres, 

Interrex. 

Magistratus, 

Medix tuticus. 
Nomophylaces. 
Pacdonomus. 

Iktronomi, 

Perduelliouis duumviri. 
Phylarchi. 

Phylobasileis. 

Polemarchus. 

Poletae. 

Poristae. 

Praetor. 

Probouli. 

Proconsul. 

Bex, 1. Greek, 

„ 2. Roman. 

Senatus. 

Tctrarches, 

Tribuni plebis. 

Trlbunus, 

Triumviri. 

Tyrannus. 

Vigintisex viri. 


Manufactures and Materi- 

ALS. 

Byssus. 

Cilicium, 

Coa vestis. 

Elephas. 

Fictile. 

Gausapa. 

Lodix, lodicula. 

Salinae. 

Sericum. 

Serta. 

Tapes, tapete. 

Vitrunn. 

Manners and Customs. 
Acclamatio, 

Acta. 

Amnestia, 

Analcleteria. 

Angaria. 

Cheirotonia. 

Chelidonia. 

Chirograpbum. 

Corona convivialis. 

„ nuptialis. 

„ natal itia. 

„ longa. 

„ Etrusca. 

„ pact! Us. 

„ tonsiUs. 

., pampinea. 
Crypteia. 

Diploma. 

Hospitium. 

Hydriaphoria. 

Immunitas, 

Jusjurandum, L Greek, 
„ 2. Boman, 

Leiturgia. 

Matrimonium, 1. Greek, 

„ 2, Homan 

Nomen. 

Nudus. 

Proscript io. 

Prytaneium. 

Suffragium. 

Synoikia. 

Syssitia. 

Tabella. 

Tribus, 1. Greek. 

„ 2. Roman. 

Trierarchia, 

Venatio. 

Viaticum. 

Xenelasia. 

Maritime Affairs, 

Camara, 2, 

Carchesium, 2. 
Cataphracti, 2, 

Corbitae. 

Cymba, 

Delphis, 

Dolo, 2. 

Epibatae. 

Epistoleus. 

Harpago. 

Hyperetes, 

Insignia, 5 
Jugum, fl. 

Lembus. 



Maritime Affairs-— coniinned, 
Navarchus. 

Navis. 

Naumachia, 

Paralus. 

Phaselus. 

Portisculus. 

Praefectus classis. 
Remulcum. 

Rudens. 

Markets 

Agora, 

Deigma 

Emporium. 

Forum. 

Macellum. 

Mathematical Geography. 
Clima. 

Measures and Weights. 
Acaena. 

Acetabulum. 

Acbane. 

Acna, or Aenua. 

Actus. 

Addix. 

Amma. 

Amphora. 

Artaba. 

Arura. 

As. 

Cheme. 

Choenix. 

Chous. 

Concha. 

Congiiis. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus, 

Cubus. 

Culeus. 

Cyathiis. 

Dactyl us. 

Decempeda. 

Gradus. 

Hecte, 1. 

Hemina, 

Hippicon, 

Jugerum. 

Libra, as. 

Ligula. 

Litra. 

Maris, 

Medimnus, 

Mensura, 

Metretes. 

MilHare. 

Modius. 

Mystrum, 

Obolus, 

Orgyia* 

Palmipes. 

Palmus. 

Parasanga. 

Passus. 

Pertica. 

Pcs. 

Plethron, 

Pondera. 

Quadrantah 

Schoenus, 

Scrupulum. 


INDEX. 

Measures, See. — continued. 
Sextarius. 

Spithame. 

Stadium, 2. 

Ulna. 

Uncia. 

Urna. 

Xestes. 

Medicine, 

Archiater. 

Chirurgia. 

Diaetetica. 

latralipta, 

latrosophista, 

Medicina. 

Medicus. 

Metals. 

Acs. 

Argentum, 

Aurum. 

Electrum. 

Metalluin. 

Orichalcum. 

Military Costuaie. 

Abolla. 

Alicula. 

Balteus. 

Bulla, 

Caliga. 

Paludamentum. 

Sagum. 

Military Engines. 

Aries. 

Catapulta. 

Cataracta. 

Corvus. 

Covinus- 

Crates. 

Cuniculus. 

Ericius. 

Helepolis. 

Lupus ferreus. 

Pluteus, 2. 

Scalae. 

Stylus, 2. 

Testudo, 

Tormentum. 

Tribulus, 

Turris, 2. 

Vinea. 

Military Ensigns. 

Signa MUitaria, 
Military Levies.. 

Catalogus. 

Conquisi tores. 

Emphruri. 

Epariti, 

Tumuitus, 

Military Mancehtres. 
Cuneus. 

Forfex. 

Testudo. 

Militart Fat and Allow- 

ANDES. 

Acta. 

Aes equestre* 
ft hordeanum. 

,♦ militare, 

Praeda. 

SpoUum* 


Military Pay, Sec, — Co 
Stipendium. 

Military Punishments. 
Decimatio. 

Deilias graphe. 

Desertor. 

Fustuarium, 

Military Rewards. 

Aurum coronarium. 
Corona obsidionalis. 

„ civica. 

„ naval is. 

„ muralis. 

„ castrensis, valJaris. 
„ ovalis. 

„ oleagina. 

Ilasta pura. 

Ovatio. 

Praeda. 

Spoil a. 

Triumph us. 

Tropaeum. 

Money. 

x\es. 

„ circumforaneuni. 

„ manuarxum. 
Argentum 
As. 

Assarius nummus 
Aurum. 

Chalcus. 

Cistophorus. 

Damaretion. 

Danace. 

Daricus. 

Denarius. 

Drachma. 

Hecte, 2. 

Libella, 

Litra. 

Nummus, 

Obolus. 

Sestertius, 

Sextula. 

Stater. 

Uncia. 

Music AND Musical Instelt- 

MENTS, 

Acroama. 

Aeneatores, 

Buccina. 

Canticum. 

Capistrum, 

Chorus. 

Cornu, 

Crotalum. 

Cymbalum. 

Hydraula. 

Jugum, 4. 

Lituus, 2# 

Lyra, 

Musica, L Greek. 

ft 2, Roman. 

Peoten. 

Sambuca, 

Sistruro. 

Syrinx, 

Testudo, 1* 

Tibia, 

” Tuba. 





Public Officers — continued. 
Adlocti, 2, 

Adleetor. 

Admissionales. 

Aediles. 

Agatlioergi, 

Agonotbetae. 

Agoranomi. 

Agrimensores. 

Agronomi. 

Apodectae. 

Apostoleis. 

Apparitores. 

Asiarchae. 

Astynomi. 

Boonae. 

Cancellarius. 

Caniifex. 

Chorcgus. 

Coactor. 

Comes. 

Commcntariensis, 

Cl itae. 

Curat ores. 

[yirt, alphabclical Iht of 
curator es is given.,'} 
Diaetetae. 

Diribitores. 

DucGiiarii, 1, 2. 

Ecdiciis. 

Episcopi. 

Epistates. 

Eutbyni. 

Exetastae. 

Fnimentarii. 

Grainmateiis. 

I-Iieropoil, 

Hodopoei, 

Hylori, 

Ilyperetes. 

I^egatns. 

LeHurgia. 

Lie tor. 

M agister. 

[^An alphahelicai Iht of 
maghtri is given,} 
Manceps. 

Mastigophori. 

Mensarii. 

Metronoioi, 

Notarii. 

Opimtores. 

Earedri. 

Parochi. 

Fractores. 

Fraecoiies. 

Praefectus Aunonae. 

„ ^ Urbi 
Praepositus. 

Primieerus. 

Proboiili. 

Procurator. 

Publicani. 

Pytbii. 

C^uaestores classicL 
„ parricidii. 
Quinqueviri. 

Scribae. 

Sitophylac^s. 

Stator. 


INDEX. 

Public Officers — continued. 
Stratores. 

Syllogeis. 

Tabellio. 

Tabidaril 

Tamias. 

Teichopoeus. 
Tettaraconta, boL 
Theori. 

Trierarchia. 

Triumviri. 

Viatores. 

Zetetae. 

IlOABS AND StEEETS, 
Angipoitus. 

Callis. 

Mansio. 

Viae. 

Viens. 

Romak Law. 

Accept ilatio. 

Accessio. 

Acta, 2. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoptlo, 2, 

Adulterium, 2. 

Advocatus. 

Aediles. 

AHinitas. 

Agrariae leges. 

Album. 

Alluvio. 

Ambitus. 

Appcllatio. 

Aquae pluviae arcendae 
actio. 

Arra, Arrba. 

Arrabo? Arrhabo, 
Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Auctio. 

Auctor, Auctoritas. 
Basilica. 

Bcncficium. 

Bona. 

„ caduca, 

„ fides. 

„ rapta. 

„ vacantia. 

Bonortim cessio. 

„ collatio. 

„ emptio. 

„ possessio. 

Breviarium Alaricianum, 
Calumnia. 

Caput. 

Caupo* 

Cautio, cavere. 
Centumviri. 

Certi, incerti actio. 
Chirographum. 

Civitas. 

CHens. 

Codex Gregoriaous* 

„ Hermogepianus. 

„ Justinianeus. 
j, Theodosianus. 
Cognati. 

Collegium. 


Roman Law — coritin 
Colonia, 2. 

Commissoria lex. 

Commissum. 

Commoddtum. 

Communi dividuudo actio. 
Compeusatio. 

Concubina. 

Coiifessoria actio. 
Confusio. 

Consiitutiones. 

Corpus juris civills. 
Crimen, delictum. 

Culpa, dolus malus. 
Curator. 

Damnum. 

„ infectum. 

,, injuria datum, 
Decretum. 

Dediticii. 

Dejccti elFusivc actio. 
Depositum. 

Divoitium, 2. 

Domicil ium. 

Dominium, 

Dominu.s. 

Donatio mortis causa. 

„ propter nupti.is. 

,) inter virum et 
uxorem, 

Dos, 2. 

Edictum. 

„ Theodorici. 
Emancipatio, 
Emphyteusis. 

Emptio et venditio* 
Evictio. 

Excrcitoria actio. 
Exliibendum, actio ad. 
Exsilium, 2. 
b'alsum. 

Famiiia. 

Familiae erciscundac actio. 
Fen us, 2. 

Fictio. 

Fidei commissiim. 

Fiducia. 

Finium regundorum actio, 
Fiscus. 

Foederatae oivitates. 

F rumentariae leges. 
Fundus. 

Furtum. 

Gens, 

Hercs, 2. 

.ITonores. 

Imperium. 

Impubes. 

Incendium, 

Incestumv 

Infamia. 

Infabs. 

Ingcnul 

Injuria. 

Institoria actio. 
Institutiones. 

Interccssio, 

Inter dictum. 

Intestabilis® 

Judex. 



ticifiucd, 
^-daiieus. 
iti actio, 
cessio in. 

^ium. 

;idici. 

arisconsulti. 

Jurisdictio. 

Jus. 

„ Aelianum, 

„ Civile Flavianum. 

„ Civile Papirianum. 
Jusjurandum, 2. 

Jussu quod, actio. 

Latin itas. 

Legatum. 

Lex. 

[ Under this head an al- 
phahetical list of the 
principallawsis given,'] 
Libelli acciisatorum. 

„ famosi. 

Liber, Libertas. 

Libertus, 2. 

Litis contostatio. 

Locatio, conductio. 
Magistratus, 

Majcstas. 

Mancipii causa. 
Mancipium. 

Mandatum. 

Manumissio. 

Manus irqcctio. 

Mora. 

Mutuum. 

Negotiatores, 

Hogotiorum gestorum 
actio. 

Hexum. 

Novellae constitutioncs. 
Noxalis actio. 
Obligationcs. 

Occupatio. 

Operis novi uuntiatio. 
Orationes principum. 
Orator. 

Pandectae cr Oigesta. 
Patria potestas. 

Patronus, 

Pauperics. 

Peculatus* 

Per condictioncm. 

Per judicis postulationem. 
Per piguoris capionem. 
Pignus. 

Plagium. 

Plebiscitum. 

Poena. 

Possessio. 

Postliminium, 

Praedium. 

Praejudicium. 

Praes. 

Praescriptio, 

Praetor. 

Procurator. 

Proscriptio. 

Provincia. 

Publicianain rem actio, 
Quanti miuoris actio. 


INDEX. 

Roman Law — continued* 

Quorum bonorum inter- 
dictum. 

Recepta, de reccpto actio. 
Rcdhibitoria actio, 
Repetiindae pecuniae. 
Restitutio in integrum, 
llutiliana actio. 

Sectio. 

Senatus consultura. 

[An cdphahetical list of 
senatus consulta is given,] 
Servitutes. 

Societas. 

Successio. 

Sumtuariae leges. 
Superficies. 

Tabellariae leges, 

Talio. 

Testamentum. 

Tormentum, 2, 

Tutor. 

Vindicatio, 

Yindicta. 

Yis. 

Universitas. 

Usucapio. 

XJsurpatio. 

Usufructus. 

Sacrifices and Rsniaious 
Rites. 

Acerra. 

Amburbium. 

Anakleteria. 

Autigoncia, 

Apotheosis. 

Ara, 

Aratcia. 

Canephoros. 

Corona sacerdotalis. 

„ sutilis, 

„ radiata. 

Cortina, 3. 

Diabateria. 

Diamastigosis. 

Kisiteria. 

Bleusiuia, 

Bxauguratio. 

Exiteria, or Epexodk. 
Inaugu ratio. 

Lituus, 1. 

Lustratio. 

Lustrum. 

Procrosia, 

Sacra. 

Sacrificium. 

Sagmina. 

Secespita. 

Simpulum. 

SuppliCatio. . 

Tbeusae; 

Tripos, 3. 

Twribulitm. 

Yer sacrum. 

Slaves lisrn Bonosmek. 

Agaso. 

Alipilus. 

Aliptae. , 

Amanuensis. 

, Anagnostae. 


Slaves, See, --—continued, 
Anteambulones. 
Aquarii. 

Bmttiani. 

Cal ones. 

Capsarii. 

Coloni. 

Cosmetae. 

Cubicularii. 

Cursores. 

Demosii 

Fartor. 

Gymnesii. 

Xielotes. 

leroduli. 

Librarii. 

Mediastini. 

Notarii. 

Paedagogus. 

Pedisequi. 

Penestae. 

Servus, 1. Greek. 

„ 2. Roman. 

Tabellarius. 

Thetes. 

Yillicus. 

Statuary. 

Acrolithi. 

Canabus. 

Caryatides. 

Colossus, 

Daodala. 

Her mao. 

Imago. 

Persae. 

Sculptura. 

Statuaria ars, 

Typus, 

Superstitions. 

Amuletum. 

Apopbrades hemeraL 
Astrologia, 

Fascinum. 

Oscillum. 

Prodigiutn. 

Sortes, 

Temples aku Holt Places. 
Aediculae. 

Argei. 

Asylum. 

Bidental. 

Docana. 

Fropylaea. 

Sacdlum. 

Sacrarium, 

Templum. 

Yclum. 

Titles, 

Augustus* 

Caesar. 

Tools and Implement 
Acus. 

AmuAk 

Apsis. 

Ascia 

Asilla, 

Circinus. 

Coins. ■ 

ContuB* 

Colter# 



Tools, &c. — contimied, 
Dolabra, Dolabella. 
Falx. 

Fistuca. 

Follis. 

Forceps, 

Forfex. 

Fuscina. 

Fusus. 

Harpago. 

Incus. 

Jugum. 5. 

Ligo, 

Lima. 

Malleus, Malleolus. 
Norma. 

Regula. 

Runcina. 

Securis. 

Serra. 

Trades and Occupations. 
Ambubaiae, 
Argentarii. 

Athletae. 

Balatro. 

Barber, tonsor. 
Bestiarii, 

Bibliopola. 

Calculator. 

Caupo. 

Fabri. 

Fullo. 

Funambulus. 

Gladiatores. 

Hemerodromi. 

Histrio, 1. Greek. 

„ 2. Roman 

Interpres. 

Leno. 

Lepturgi. 

Logographi, 2. 
Mensores. 

NotariL 

Felatae. 

Piston 

Plumarii. 

Redemtor. 

Sagarii. 


INDEX. 

Vehicles and thfir parts. 
Antyx. 

Arcera. 

Basterna, 

Canathron. 

Capistrum. 

Carpentum. 

Carruca 

Chiramaxium. 

Cisium. 

Covinus. 

Currus, bigae. 

„ trigae. 

„ quadrigae. 

Esse da. 

Hamaxopodes, arbusculae, 
Harmamaxa. 

Jugum, 7. 

Lectica. 

Petorritum 

Pilentum. 

Rheda. 

Sella, 3. 

Utensils. 

Acetabulum. 

Aenum. 

Alabastrum, 

Amphora. 

Ampulla. 

Anaglypha, 

Authepsa, 

Bascauda. 

Bicoa. 

Cadus. 

Calatbus. 

Calix. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

Cantharus. 

Capsa. 

Carchesium, 1. 

Catinus. 

Chrysendita. 

Cista. 

Cochlear. 

Colum. 

Cophinus. 

Corbis, Cor bula, Corbicula. 


Utensils — wniin^ 

Cortina, 1, 2, 

Crater, 

Copa. 

Cyathus. 

Fax. 

Ferculum. 

Funale. 

Guttus. 

Lanx, Lancula. 

Laterna, 

Lecythus. 

Lucerna. 

Mazonomus. 

Modiolus. 

Murrhina vasa. 
Oenophorum. 

011a, aula. 

Patera, Patella, 

Patina. 

Poculum. 

Psycter. 

Pyxis. 

Rhyton. 

Salinum. 

Sartago. 

Situla, Sitella. 

Taeda. 

Tripos, 2. 

Trua, Trulla. 

Vas. 

Urceus. 

Writing and Writing Mate- 
rials. 

Adversaria. 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Buxuitl 

Calamus. 

Codex. 

Libellus, 

„ memorialis. 
Liber. 

Nota. 

Regula. 

Scytale. 

Stylus, 1, 

Tabulae. 
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